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SENATE 


THURSDAY, APRIL 1, 1954 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 1, 
1954) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God of all grace and beauty, we thank 
Thee for eyes to see and for hearts to 
thrill at every sacrament of loveliness, as 
again the good earth clothes itself in 
the blooming garb of spring. We come 
praying for Thy mercy and Thy cleans- 
ing pardon that a right spirit may be 
renewed within us and that we may 
yearn for spiritual integrity above all 
the tinsel of material things. Deliver 
us from the selfishness which shrinks 
the soul, from the hatred which eats 
like a canker, from the impurity which 
blinds eyes to Thee and the godlike, and 
from the unbelief which dims the splen- 
dor of the glory life may hold. 

We pray Thy benediction upon these 
servants of the public weal as they 
ascend this hill of solemn responsibility. 
May they stand in this holy place of 
stewardship with clean hands and pure 
hearts, not lifting up their souls to 
vanity nor swearing deceitfully. We 
ask it in the Redeemer’s name, Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., April 1, 1954. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. HERMAN WELKER, a Senator 
from the State of Idaho, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence, 
STYLES BRIDGES, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. WELKER thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNowLanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, March 31, 1954, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomi- 
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nations were communicated to the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 8583) making ap- 
propriations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agen- 
cies, and offices, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1955, and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


(The following was inadvertently 
omitted from the Recorp of yesterday: ) 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. Young was excused from 
attendance on the sessions of the Senate 
until Tuesday of next week. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent that immediately 
following the quorum call there may be 
the customary morning hour for the 
transaction of routine business, under 
the usual 2-minute limitation on 
speeches, just prior to the time the 
unanimous-consent agreement takes 
effect. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND., I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered, 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services: 

S. 3096. A bill to further amend section 
4 of the act of September 9, 1950, in rela- 
tion to the utilization in an enlisted grade 
or rank in the Armed Forces of physicians, 
dentists, or those in an allied specialist cate- 
gory; without amendment (Rept. No. 1147). 


INVESTIGATION OF EMPLOYEE 
WELFARE AND PENSION FUNDS 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, I report an original 
resolution which that committee unani- 
mously approved this morning in execu- 
tive session. The purpose of the resolu- 
tion is to make a study and investiga- 
tion with respect to the establishment 
and operation of employee welfare and 
pension funds under collective bargain- 
ing agreements. 

The resolution (S. Res. 225) 
placed on the Calendar, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized and 
directed to make a full and complete study 
and investigation with respect to the estab- 
lishment and operation of employee welfare 
and pension funds under collective bargain- 
ing agreements, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether legislation is necessary for the 
conservation of such funds and the protec- 
tion of the interests of the beneficiaries 
thereof, The committee shall report its 
findings, together with such recommenda- 
tions as it may deem advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date. 

Src. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to employ 
upon a temporary basis such technical, 
clerical, and other assistants as it deems ad- 
visable. The expenses of the committee 
under this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$95,000 shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


was 


PRINTING OF SENATE REPORT NO. 
14 ENTITLED “ORGANIZATION OF 
FEDERAL EXECUTIVE DEPART- 
MENTS AND AGENCIES” 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Munpr], from the Committee 
on Government Operations, I report an 
original resolution providing for the re- 
print of 2,500 copies of Senate report No. 
14, entitled “Organization of Federal 
Executive Departments and Agencies,” 
for the use of that committee. On Wed- 
nesday afternoon, March 31, 1954, the 
committee, in executive session, unani- 
mously approved the resolution. 

The committee had previously ap- 
proved the printing of this report to ac- 
company its annual chart, also entitled 
“Organization of Federal Executive De- 
partments and Agencies.” A total of 
10,000 charts were provided for use of 
the committee by the Joint Committee 
on Printing, but only 7,500 reports ac- 
companying the chart could be printed 
under the $700 cost limitation imposed 
by the Senate, thus a differential of 2,500 
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reports in relation to the number of 
charts were made available, and the 
committee’s supply of reports is now 
exhausted. 

The Government Printing Office has 
submitted a statement to the clerk of the 
committee, indicating that the cost of 
the 2,500 additional copies of the report 
provided for under the resolution, will be 
$398.25. 

Iam informed that both the chairman 
and the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
have no objection to the present con- 
sideration of the resolution and do not 
believe it would be necessary to have it 
sent to that committee, which would be 
the normal procedure under the rules of 
the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the resolution. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 226) was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations is authorized to have 
printed for its use 2,500 copies of Commit- 
tee Report No. 14, entitled “Organization of 
Federal Executive Departments and 
Agencies.” 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. BUTLER of Maryland (for him- 
self and Mr. BEALL): 

S. 3237. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of a new post-office building in Prin- 
cess Anne, Md.; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 3238. A bill for the relief of Johanna 

Schmid; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KUCHEL: 

S. 3239. A bill to authorize conveyance of 
land to the State of California for an in- 
spection station; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

S. 3240. A bill for the relief of Andre 
Achille Decoudun; and 

S. 3241. A bill for the relief of Gosta Harry 
Roner; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WELKER: 

S. 3242. A bill to amend the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice and to outlaw in the 
Armed Forces the Communist Party and 
similar subversive organizations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

S. 3243. A bill to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended, to extend until June 30, 1955, 
the period during which disposals of sur- 
plus property may be made by negotiation; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

S. 3244. A bill to make ineligible for cer- 
tain rights and benefits persons who engage 
in disloyal acts against the United States 
Government, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS (for himself, Mr. 
GREEN, Mr. GILLETTE, Mr. KEFAUVER, 
Mr. KILGORE, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. LEH- 
MAN, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. PASTORE, 
Mr. Murray, Mr. Morse, Mr. WILEY, 
Mr. MANSFIELD, and Mr. HENNINGs) : 

S. J. Res. 145. Joint resolution to subject 
the submerged lands under the marginal seas 
to the provisions of the Outer Continental 
Shelf Lands Act, and to amend such act in 
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order to provide that revenues under its 
provisions shall be used as grants-in-aid 
of primary, secondary, and higher educa- 
tion; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Doucias when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF SENATE REPORT 1082, RELAT- 
ING TO INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Mr. CAPEHART submitted the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 74), which was referred to the 
ere on Rules and Administra- 

on: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency 5,000 additional 
copies of Senate Report No. 1082, current ses- 
sion, a study of the operations in Latin 
American countries of the Export-Import 
Bank and the International Bank and their 
relationship to the expansion of interna- 
tional trade. 


REVISION OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
LAWS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
submit an amendment intended to be 
proposed by me to the bill (H. R. 8300) 
to revise the internal revenue laws of the 
United States. I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be printed, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, 
and that it be printed in the RECORD, as 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, ordered to be printed, 
and to be printed in the RECORD, as fol- 
lows: 

On page 104, before the period in the 
seventh line, insert the following: “or if, ex- 
ercisable after the expiration of such 5-year 
period, is exercised within 1 year after the 
date of enactment of this title.” 


HOUSING ACT OF 1954—AMEND- 
MENT RELATING TO SMOKE ELIM- 
INATION AND AIR POLLUTION 
PREVENTION 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and the Senator from 
California [Mr. KucHEL], I submit an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
us, jointly, to the bill (S. 2938) to aid in 
the provision and improvement of hous- 
ing, the elimination and prevention of 
slums, and the conservation and de- 
velopment of urban communities. The 
amendment relates to smoke elimination 
and air pollution prevention. I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment, 
an explanation of the amendment by me, 
and a summary be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be received 
and printed, and will be appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
amendment, explanation, and summary 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment submitted by Mr. 
CAPEHART (for himself and Mr. KUCHEL) 
is as follows: 

On page 104, line 14, strike “Title VIII" 
insert in lieu thereof “Title IX”, renumber 
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sections 801 through 805 so that they become 
sections 901 through 905, inclusive, and 
insert the following new title VIII following 
title VII: 


“TITLE VIII—SMOKE ELIMINATION AND AIR 
POLLUTION PREVENTION 


“Sec. 801. The Congress hereby declares 
that smoke elimination and air pollution 
prevention are important factors in the pre- 
vention and rehabilitation of slums and 
blighted areas and in the conservation of 
the health and property of the people of the 
United States. It is the objective of this 
title to assist in smoke elimination and air 
pollution prevention by providing for re- 
search, loans, and special tax benefits. 

“Sec. 802. (a) The Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (hereinafter some- 
times referred to in this title as the Secre- 
tary) shall undertake and conduct a pro- 
gram of technical research and studies con- 
cerned with (a) causes of air pollution and 
excessive smoke, (b) devices, structures, ma- 
chinery, equipment, and methods (including 
methods of selecting and using fuels) for 
the prevention or elimination of excessive 
smoke and air pollution or the collection 
of atmospheric contaminants, and (c) guid- 
ance and assistance to local communities in 
smoke abatement and air pollution preven- 
tion and control. 

„(b) Contracts may be made by the Sec- 
retary for technical research and studies au- 
thorized by this section for work to continue 
not more than 4 years from the date of 
any such contract. Any unexpended bal- 
ances of appropriations properly obligated 
by such contracting may remain upon the 
books of the Treasury for not more than 5 
fiscal years before being carried to the sur- 
plus fund and covered into the Treasury. 
All contracts made by the Secretary for tech- 
nical research and studies authorized by this 
or any other act shall contain requirements 
making the results of such research or 
studies available to the public through dedi- 
cation, assignment to the Government, or 
such other means as the Secretary shall de- 
termine. The Secretary shall disseminate, 
and without regard to the provisions of 39 
U. S. C. 321n, the results of such research 
and studies in such form as may be most 
useful to industry and to the general public. 

“(c) In carrying out research and studies 
under this title, the Secretary shall utilize, 
to the fullest extent feasible, the available 
facilities of existing bureaus and offices 
within the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, other departments, independent 
establishments, and agencies of the Federal 
Government, and shall consult with, and 
make recommendations to, such other de- 
partments, independent establishments, and 
agencies with respect to such action as may 
be necessary and desirable to overcome ex- 
isting gaps and deficiencies in available data 
with respect to excessive smoke and air pol- 
lution causes, prevention, and control or in 
the facilities available for the collection of 
such data. For the purposes of this title, 
the Secretary is further authorized to under- 
take research and studies cooperatively with 
agencies of State or local governments, and 
educational institutions, and other nonprofit 
organizations, and may, in addition to and 
not in derogation of any powers and au- 
thories conferred under any other act— 

“(1) with the consent of the agency or 
organization concerned, accept and utilize 
equipment, facilities, or the services of em- 
ployees of any State or local public agency 
or instrumentality, educational institutions, 
or nonprofit agency or organization and, in 
connection with the utilization of such serv- 
ices, may make payments for transportation 
while away from their homes or regular 
places of business and per diem in lieu of 
subsistence en route and at place of such 
service, in accordance with the provisions 
of title 5, United States Code, section 73b—2; 

“(2) utilize, contract with, and act 


through, without regard to section 3709, 
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of the Revised Statutes, any Federal, State, 
or local public agency or instrumentality, 
educational institution, or nonprofit agency 
or organization with its consent, and any 
funds available to the Secretary for carrying 
out his functions, powers, and duties under 
this section shall be available to reimburse 
or pay any such agency, instrumentality, in- 
stitution, or organization; and, whenever 
necessary in the judgment of the Secretary, 
he may make advance, progress, or other 
payments with respect to such contracts 
without regard to the provisions of section 
3648 of the Revised Statutes; and 

“(3) make expenditures for all necessary 
expenses, including preparation, mounting, 
shipping, and installation of exhibits; pur- 
chase and exchange of technical apparatus; 
and such other expenses as may, from time 
to time, be found necessary in carrying 
out the Secretary’s functions, powers, and 
duties under this title. 

“(d) There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to carry out the purposes of 
this section, such sums, not in excess of 
$5,000,000, as may be necessary therefor. 

“Src. 803. (a) The Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Administrator (hereinafter sometimes 
referred to in this title as the Administra- 
tor) within the limits hereinafter provided, 
is authorized to purchase the obligations of, 
and to make loans to, any business enter- 
prise to aid in financing the purchase, in- 
stallation, construction, reconstruction, or 
remodeling of any device, structure, ma- 
chinery, or equipment used or to be used 
in connection with the enterprise’s business 
activities where the purchase, installation, 
construction, reconstruction, or remodeling 
would (1) substantially reduce the amount 
of smoke or air pollution or contamination 
in the community in which the device, struc- 
ture, machinery, or equipment is located or 
to be located, or (2) in conjunction with 
other proposed action in the community, 
substantially reduce the amount of such 
smoke, pollution, or contamination. 

“(b) No financial assistance shall be ex- 
tended pursuant to this section unless the 
financial assistance applied for is not other- 
wise available on reasonable terms. All se- 
curities and obligations purchased and all 
loans made shall be of such sound value 
or so secured as reasonably to assure retire- 
ment or repayment and such loans shall 
be made in cooperation with banks or other 
lending institutions through agreements to 
participate or by the purchase of participa- 
tions, or otherwise. 

“(c) Loans made pursuant to this section 
may be made subject to the condition that, 
if at any time or times or for any period 
or periods during the life of the loan con- 
tract the business enterprise can obtain loan 
funds from sources other than the Federal 
Government at interest rates as low as or 
lower than provided in the loan contract, 
it may do so with the consent of the Ad- 
ministrator at such times and for such pe- 
riods without waiving or surrendering any 
rights to loan funds under the contract for 
the remainder of the life of such contract, 
and, in any such case, the Administrator 
is authorized to consent to pledge by the 
business enterprise of the loan contract, and 
any or all of its rights thereunder, as se- 
curity for the repayment of the loan funds 
so obtained from other sources. 

“(d) The loans shall be repaid within such 
period, not exceeding 20 years, as may be 
determined by the Administrator, and shall 
bear interest at a rate determined by the 
Administrator which shall be not less than 
1 percent plus the base annual rate 
which the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
specify as applicable to the 6-month pe- 
riod (beginning with the 6-month period 
ending July 31, 1954) during which the 
contract for the loans is made: Provided, 
That such base annual rate for each 
6-month period shall be determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury by estimating 
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the average yield to maturity, on the basis 
of daily closing market bid quotations or 
prices during the month of May or the month 
of November, as the case may be, next pre- 
ceding such 6-month period, on all outstand- 
ing marketable obligations of the United 
States having a maturity date of 15 or more 
years from the first day of such month of 
May or November, and by adjusting such 
estimated average annual yield to the near- 
est one-eighth of 1 percent. 

“(e) The total amount of investments, 
loans, purchases, and commitments made 
pursuant to this section shall not exceed 
$50 million outstanding at any one time. 

“(f) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this section. 
Funds made available to the Administrator 
pursuant to the provisions of this section 
shall be deposited in a checking account 
or accounts with the Treasurer of the United 
States. Receipts and assets obtained or held 
by the Administrator in connection with the 
performance of his functions under this sec- 
tion, and all funds available for carrying out 
the functions of the Administrator under 
this section, shall be available for any of the 
purposes of this section, including adminis- 
trative expenses of the Administrator in con- 
nection with the performance of such func- 
tions. 

„(g) Not more than 10 percent of the 
funds provided for in this section in the form 
of loans shall be made available within any 
one State. 

“(h) In the performance of, and with re- 
spect to, the functions, powers, and duties 
vested in him by this section the Adminis- 
trator shall (in addition to any authority 
otherwise vested in him) have the functions, 
powers, and duties set forth in section 402 
(c), except subsection (2), of the Housing 
Act of 1950. 

“Sec. 804. (a) The Internal Revenue Code 
is amended by inserting after section 124B 
thereof a new section as follows: 


“ ‘Sec. 124C. Amortization deduction for cer- 
tain treatment works. 

„a) General rule: Every person, at his 
election, shall be entitled to a deduction with 
respect to the amortization, based on a period 
of 60 months, of the adjusted basis (for de- 
termining gain) of any device, structure, ma- 
chinery, or equipment for the collection at 
the source or the prevention or elimination 
of atmospheric pollutants and contaminants 
with respect to which device, structure, ma- 
chinery, or equipment a certificate is made by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare under subsection (d). Such amortiza- 
tion deduction shall be an amount, with 
respect to each month of such period within 
the taxable year, equal to the adjusted basis 
of the device, structure, machinery, or equip- 
ment at the end of such month divided by 
the number of months (including the month 
for which the deduction is computed) re- 
maining in the period. Such adjusted basis 
at the end of the month shall be computed 
without regard to the amortization deduction 
for such month. The amortization deduc- 
tion provided by this section with respect to 
any month shall, except to the extent pro- 
vided in subsection (e) of this section, be in 
lieu of the deduction with respect to such 
device, structure, machinery, or equipment 
provided in section 23 (1), relating to ex- 
haustion, wear and tear, and obsolescence, 
The 60-month period shall begin, at the elec- 
tion of the taxpayer, with the month fol- 
lowing the month in which the device, struc- 
ture, machinery, or equipment is completed 
or acquired (or, in the case of reconstruction 
or remodeling, its reconstruction or remodel- 
ing is completed), or with the succeeding 
taxable year. 

“'(b) Election of amortization: The elec- 
tion of the taxpayer to take the amortization 
deduction and to begin the 60-month period 
at one of the times specified in subsection (a) 
shall be made in an appropriate statement 
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in the taxpayer’s return for the taxable year 
in which the device, structure, machinery, or 
equipment or its reconstruction or remodel- 
ing) was completed, or in which the certifi- 
cation required by subsection (d) was made, 
whichever is later. 

) Termination of amortization de- 
duction: A taxpayer which has elected under 
subsection (b) to take the amortization de- 


* duction provided in subsection (a) may, at 


any time after making such election, discon- 
tinue the amortization deductions with re- 
spect to the remainder of the amortization 
period, such discontinuance to begin as of 
the beginning of any month specified by the 
taxpayer in a notice in writing filed with the 
Secretary of the Treasury before the begin- 
ning of such month. The deduction pro- 
vided under section 23 (1) shall be allowed, 
beginning with the first month as to which 
the amortization deduction is not applicable, 
and the taxpayer shall not be entitled to 
any further amortization deductions with re- 
spect to such device, structure, machinery, 
or equipment. 

„d) Determination of adjusted basis of 
devices, etc.: In determining for the pur- 
poses of this section the adjusted basis of a 
device, structure, machinery, or equipment 

““(1) There shall be included only so 
much of the amount of the adjusted basis of 
such device, structure, machinery, or equip- 
ment (computed without regard to this sec- 
tion) as is properly attributable to construc- 
tion, reconstruction, remodeling, or installa- 
tion work with respect to, or the acquisition 
of such device, structure, machinery, or 
equipment on or after the date of enactment 
of this section and as is certified by the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
as being in aid of the collection at the source 
or the prevention or elimination of atmos- 
pheric pollutants and contaminants. 

%) After the completion or acquisition 
of any device, structure, machinery, or 
equipment, or the completion of its recon- 
struction or remodeling, with respect to 
which a certificate under paragraph (1) has 
been made, any expenditure (attributable to 
such device, structure, machinery, or equip- 
ment and to the period after such comple- 
tion or acquisition) which does not repre- 
sent construction, reconstruction, remodel- 
ing, installation, or acquisition included in 
such certificate, but with respect to which a 
separate certificate is made under paragraph 
(1), shall not be applied in adjustment of 
the basis of such device, structure, ma- 
chinery, or equipment but a separate basis 
shall be computed therefor pursuant to para- 
graph (1) as if it were a new and separate 
device, structure, machinery, or equipment. 

“*(e) Depreciation deduction: If the ad- 
justed basis of the device, structure, ma- 
chinery, or equipment (computed without 
regard to this section) is in excess of the 
adjusted basis computed under subsection 
(d), the deduction provided by section 23 (1) 
shall, despite the provisions of subsection 
(a) of this section, be allowed with respect 
to such device, structure, machinery, or 
equipment as if its adjusted basis for the 
purpose of such deduction were an amount 
equal to the amount of such excess. 

„) Life tenant and remainderman: In 
the case of property held by one person for 
life with remainder to another person, the 
deduction shall be computed as if the life 
tenant were the absolute owner of the prop- 
erty and shall be allowable to the life tenant. 

„g) Cross reference: For special rule 
with respect to gain derived from the sale 
or exchange of property the adjusted basis 
of which is determined with regard to this 
section, see section 117 (g) (3). 

“(b) (1) Section 23 (t) of the Internal 
Revenue Code (relating to deductions from 
gross income) is amended by striking out 
‘and 124B’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
*124B, and 124C.’ 

“(2) Section 117 (g) (3) of the Internal 
Revenue Code (relating to gains and losses 
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from short sales, etc.) is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘section 124A (relating to amortiza- 
tion deduction)’, and inserting in lieu there- 
of ‘section 124A (relating to deduction for 
amortization of emergency facilities), sec- 
tion 124B (relating to deduction for amorti- 
gation of grain storage facilities), and sec- 
tion 124C (relating to deduction for amorti- 
gation of certain air pollution prevention 
facilities) .’ 

“(3) Section 190 of the Internal Revenue 
Code (relating to allowance of amortization 
deduction in case of partnerships) is amend- 
ed by striking out ‘or grain storage facilities’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof , grain storage 
facilities, or air pollution prevention fa- 
cilities.’ 

“(c) The amendments to the Internal 
Revenue Code made by this section shall be 
applicable with respect to taxable years end- 
ing on and after the date of enactment of 
this section. 

“Sec. 805. The authority of the Federal 
Housing Commissioner under the National 
Housing Act, as amended, shall be used to 
the fullest extent possible to encourage and 
assist home conversion and improvement 
loans which will aid smoke abatement and 
air pollution prevention. 

“Sec. 806. For the purposes of this title 
the word ‘State’ shall include all Territories 
of the United States, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia.” 


The statement and summary pre- 
sented by Mr. CAPEHART are as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR CAPEHART 


The purpose of this amendment is twofold: 

To encourage and assist individuals, in- 
dustries, and communities to solve their air- 
pollution problem in order to conserve home 
values, improve health, and preserve the es- 
sentials for good environments needed for 
community living. 

Essentially, by the very nature of the prob- 
lem, the air-pollution nuisance is inter- 
state in character. Its control, however, is a 
local problem. By that I mean any program 
to be effective must originate at the local 
level and have the full and united support 
of all segments of the local community. Cer- 
tain aspects, however, transcend city and 
State lines. In fact, polluted air knows no 
respect for corporate limits or State lines. 
Consequently, it appears that there is a very 
proper role for the Federal Government to 
play in any anti-air-pollution campaign. 

The provisions in the amendment are 
threefold: 

1. Rapid tax amortization of air-pollution- 
control-facilities constructed by industry to 
provide tax relief to build control facilities 
when they are built in conformance with 
State and/or local law. As written, the tax 
writeoff is authorized over a period of 5 


ars. 

This provision, it is believed, will encourage 
industry to install air pollution abatement 
equipment and assist those communities 
with active programs. Such equipment is 
frequently very costly and for the most part 
industry recovers nothing in the way of lower 
costs of operation. 

2. A loan program by HHFA in cooperation 
with private lending institutions is pro- 
vided for business enterprises which installs 
air-pollution equipment when financial as- 
sistance is not otherwise available on reason- 
able terms. For the homeowner, FHA loan 
insurance may be used for purposes of home 
conversion and improvements which will aid 
smoke abatement and air-pollution pre- 
vention. 

3. A p of technical research and 
study concerned with (a) the cause of air 
pollution, (b) devices and methods for the 
prevention or elimination of air pollution, 
and (c) guidance and assistance to local 
communities in smoke abatement and air- 
pollution prevention and control. 

With the incentive provided by the pro- 
posed bill, it is hoped that cities and States 
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will thereby be encouraged to enact legisla- 
tion contemplated to reduce air pollution im- 
mediately and ultimately to eliminate air 
pollution, 

Insofar as I am aware, this bill provides the 
first opportunity for congressional considera- 
tion of air pollution on a comprehensive 
basis, including all of its component parts. 
It provides a forum whereby the entire prob- 


lem may be explored. Certain phases of the 


solution may involve an overlapping of com- 
mittee jurisdiction. Even so, it is thought 
wise to include in the amendment all aspects 
of the problem in order that testimony may 
be directed to every facet at one and the same 
time. It would be unwise for 2 or 3 com- 
mittees of the Senate to consider separately 
one or more aspects of the problem, because 
any solution of this highly complex problem 
can be achieved only by viewing all factors 
as a part of the whole. Jurisdictional mat- 
ters lend themselves to solution and can be 
ironed out readily in the event favorable 
consideration is extended by the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee to the 
suggested role of the Federal Government. 

The Housing Act of 1954, S. 2938, contains 
provisions to encourage and assist local com- 
munities in slum clearance. It is well and 
good to eliminate slums. It is shortsighted, 
however, to permit air pollution to continue 
because, unless abated, we can expect the 
newly constructed homes of today to become 
the slums of tomorrow—as surely as blight 
follows decay. 

An educated guess places the polluted-air 
costs to the people of the United States at 
about $5 billion a year. The extent of the 
damage to merchandise, buildings, homes, 
and home foliage alone is said to be nearly 
$1 billion a year. 

Of even greater significance is the impact 
upon the health of the country from breath- 
ing polluted air. Each day, each person 
draws in his or her body about 3,800 gallons 
of air, unaware of the damage polluted air 
can cause to breath and life. 

The air one breathes may subject a person 
or his family to serious allergies, and eye, 
skin, lung, and throat ailments. Polluted 
air is feared by some experts to be one of 
the causes of the recent sharp increase in 
lung cancer. 

Since first declaring my intention a few 
weeks ago to sponsor an air pollution amend- 
ment, I have received many telephone calls, 
telegrams, and letters from citizens and city 
officials in every part of the country. Each 
and every one contacting me enthusiastically 
favors an amendment of the type which I 
now introduce. 

I hope that everyone will study this 
amendment and will read these brief re- 
marks. If such be done, I believe everyone 
will enthusiastically support the objectives 
of the amendment. 

Hearings on the amendment have been 
scheduled for April 13, 14, and 15, 1954, in 
room 301, Senate Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


SUMMARY OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO S. 2938, 
SMOKE ELIMINATION AND Am POLLUTION 
PREVENTION 


This proposed amendment would insert a 
new title VIII in S. 2938, the Housing Act of 
1954, which would authorize Federal aid to 
smoke elimination and air pollution preven- 
tion and elimination through research, Fed- 
eral loans, and special tax benefits. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare would administer the research pro- 
gram and certify eligibility for tax benefits 
provided by this title. The Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator would admin- 
ister the loan program under the title. 

Section 801 would declare that smoke elim- 
ination and air pollution prevention are im- 
portant factors in the prevention and re- 
habilitation of slums and blighted areas and 
in the conservation of the health and prop- 
erty of the people of the United States. 
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RESEARCH 


Section 802 would direct the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to undertake 
and conduct a program of technical research 
and studies concerned with (a) the causes of 
air pollution and excessive smoke, (b) de- 
vices, structures, machinery, equipment, and 
methods (including methods of selecting and 
using fuels) for the prevention or elimination 
of excessive smoke and air pollution, and 
(oe) guidance and assistance to local com- 
munities in smoke abatement and air pollu- 
tion prevention and control. Up to $5 mil- 
lion would be authorized to be appropriated 
to carry out the research program. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare would be authorized to make con- 
tracts with any Federal, State, or local pub- 
lic agency or instrumentality, educational in- 
stitution, or nonprofit agency or organiza- 
tion for the research and studies authorized 
by this section. Other general provisions 
necessary for the conduct of the research 
program would also be enacted by this sec- 
tion and the Secretary would be directed to 
disseminate the results of the research and 
studies in such form as may be most useful 
to industry and to the general public, 


LOANS 


Section 803 of the bill would provide for 
a program of Federal loans by the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator in coop- 
eration with private lending institutions to 
business enterprises to aid them in financing 
the purchase, installation, construction, re- 
construction or remodeling of any smoke 
abatement or air pollution prevention device, 
structure, machinery, or equipment used or 
to be used in connection with the business 
activities of the borrower. 

A loan would not be made by the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator unless he 
determines that the purpose for which the 
loan is to be used would (1) substantially 
reduce the amount of smoke or air pollution 
or contamination in the community in 
which the device, structure, machinery, or 
equipment is located or to be located or (2) 
in conjunction with other proposed action 
in the community, substantially reduce the 
amount of such smoke pollution or con- 
tamination, 

Also, the loan would not be made unless 
the borrower is unable to obtain such a 
loan from private sources on reasonable 
terms. Further, the section would provide 
that loans made may be made subject to the 
condition that, if at any time the business 
enterprise can obtain loans from other 
sources at interest rates as low as or lower 
than provided in the loan contract, it can 
do so with the consent of the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator without walv- 
ing any rights to loan funds under the con- 
tract for the remainder of the life of the 
contract, and the borrower may pledge the 
loan contract as security for the repayment 
of the loan obtained from other sources. 
When used, this is in the nature of an in- 
surance operation. It makes unnecessary the 
actual use of Federal funds. It has been 
used successfully in slum-clearance pro- 
grams. 

The loans shall be made in cooperation 
with banks or other lending institutions 
through agreements to participate or by the 
purchase of participations, or otherwise. 
The loans made would be reasonably secured, 
and would be repaid within such period, not 
exceeding 20 years, as the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator may determine. 
They would bear interest at a rate of not 
less than 1 percent plus the base annual rate 
specified by the Secretary of the Treasury as 
applicable to the 6-month period during 
which the contract for the loans is made. 
The base annual rate would be determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury by esti- 
mating the average market yields during the 
month of May or November next preceding 
the 6-month period on Federal marketable 
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bonds having a remaining maturity of 15 or 
more years. The present base annual rate 
is 2% percent, which would, therefore, pro- 
vide for an interest rate at this time on the 
loans authorized by this section of 3% 
percent or such higher rate as the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator could 
establish in his discretion. 

The total amount of loans made by the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator 
pursuant to this section would not be per- 
mitted to exceed $50 million outstanding at 
any one time. Funds would be authorized 
to be appropriated to carry out the loan pro- 
gram and the loan funds would revolve. 

To assure national distribution of the 
loans the section would provide that not 
more than 10 percent of the funds provided 
shall be expended in any one State. 


SPECIAL TAX BENEFITS 


Section 804 would amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to permit for tax purposes the 
rapid amortization (over a period of 5 years) 
of devices, structures, machinery, or equip- 
ment for the prevention or elimination of 
air pollution. This special tax benefit would 
be available, however, only to the extent 
that the property which would be amortized 
at this accelerated rate was constructed, re- 
modeled, installed, or acquired on or after 
the date of enactment of this section and to 
the extent that the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare certifies that it is in aid 
of the prevention or elimination of air 
pollution, 

FHA LOAN INSURANCE 

Section 805 would provide that the author- 
ity of the Federal Housing Commissioner shall 
be used to the fullest extent possible to en- 
courage and assist home conversion and im- 
provement loans which would aid smoke 
abatement and air pollution prevention. 

DEFINITION OF “STATE” 

In order to make the provisions of the title 
applicable to all the States, Territories of 
the United States, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia, 
the word “State” as used in the title would 
be defined to include all of the jurisdictions 
named. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

Provisions necessary to the administration 
of the title would be also enacted by this 
title. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL-AID 
ROAD ACT—AMENDMENT 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], and the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis], I sub- 
mit an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by us, jointly, to the bill (S. 3184) 
to amend and supplement the Federal- 
Aid Road Act, approved July 11, 1916— 
39th United States Statutes at large, page 
355—as amended and supplemented, to 
authorize appropriations for continuing 
the construction of highways, and for 
other purposes. 

At this point in my remarks I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the body of the Recor» a table showing 
an approximate apportionment of $150 
million interstate funds under the bill 
to be taken up on Monday, showing 
which States of the Nation will lose 
money under the new formula. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be received 
and printed, and will lie on the table, 
and, without objection, the table re- 
ferred to by the Senator from New Mex- 
ico will be printed in the RECORD, 
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The table presented by Mr. CHAVEZ is 
as follows: 


Approzimate apportionment of $150,000,000 
interstate funds 


tee print 
Alabama A $3, 233, 000 83. 022, 000| — 8210, 000 
Artron a 2. 261,000) 1. 682, 000 — 579. 000 
Arkansas. 2, 520, 000 2, 137, 000 —383, 000 
California -| 6, 977,000) 8, 353, 000/-+-1, 376, 000 
Colorado. 2, 722, 000 1,970,000) —752, 000 
Connecticu: -| 988,000) 1, 416, 000 000 
Delaware. -| _ 735,000] 920,000 4-185, 000 
Florida 2. 464. 000 2. 505, 000 -+41, 000 
Georgia 3, 749,000 3, 457,000) — 292. 000 
Idaho 1. 863,000) 1,484,000) —379, 000 
Ill mois 5, 852, 000 6, 930, 000 41, 078, 000 
Indiana 3. 598,000) 3, 607. 000 +9, 00 
Iowa 3, 654,000) 3. 031, 000 — 623. 000 
Lansas. 3, 669,000) 2,709,000) — 900, 000 
Kentucky 2. 794, 000 2, 750, 000 —44,000 
isi 2, 364,000| 2,415,000) ＋ 51, 000 
Maine 1, 270, 000 1, 187, 000 —83, 000 
Maryland 1, 337, 000) 1, 744, 000 7.000 
Massachusetts 1, 939, 000) 3, 126, 000 ＋1, 187, 000 
Michigan. 4, 711, 000) 5, 283,000) +572, 000 
Minnesota. -| 3, 926, 000 3, 333, 000 —593, 000 
2 2. 707, 000 2,354,000) —353, 000 
z 4, 415, 000} 4, 024, 000 —391. 000 
Montana. 3, 034, 000| 2,069,000) —965, 000 
Nebraska. 2, 947. 000| 2, 083, 000 —864, 000 
Nevada.. 1, 950, 000 1, 527, 000 —423, 000 
New Hampshire. 735,000} 920, 000 +185, 000 
New Jersey. 1, 974, 000 3, 209, 000 4-1, 235, 000 
New Mexico 2, 457, 000 1. 780, 000 —677,000 
New Vork 7, 162, 000 10, 396, 000 ＋3, 234, 000 
North Carolina. 3, 757, 000 3, 744, 000 —13, 000 
orth Dakota. 2. 191, 000 1, 648, 000 —543, 000 
. 5, 297, 000 6, 300, 000 1. 003, 000 
Oklahoma 3, 238,000) 2, 645, 000 — 503, 000 
Oregon 2, 587, 000 1,993,000) — 594, 000 
Pennsylvan 5, 970. 000) 7, 809, 000 1, 839, 000 
Rhode Island 735, 000 920, 000 7185, 000 
South Carolina 2. 041. 000 1. 993, 000 —48, 000 
South Dakota. 2, 359,000) 1. 732. 000 —627, 000 
Tennessee 3, 284, 000 3,154,000) — 130. 000 
Teras. 9, 823, 000| 8, 456, 000 — 1, 367, 000 
Utah 1, 739, 000 1, 422. 000 —317. 000 
Vermont. 735. 000 920, 000 -+-185,000 
Virginia 2. 880, 000) 2,965,000) +85, 000 
Washington 2, 505, 000 2, 345, 000 —160,000 
West Virginia 1, 654, 000 1, 748, 000 -+-94,000 
a a 3, 579, 000) 3, 368. 000 — 211, 000 
voming 1, 884, 000 1. 494. 000 —390, 000 
Babel of Columbia. 735, 000 920, 000 +185, 000 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 8583) making appro- 
priations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agen- 
cies, and offices, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1955, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting several nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL FARM 
LOAN ACT—CHANGE OF REFER- 
ENCE 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on August 
1 of last year the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. ScHoEPPEL] introduced a bill (S. 
2552), to further amend section 13 of 
the Federal Farm Loan Act, as amended, 
to authorize the Federal land banks to 
make a bulk purchase of certain remain- 
ing assets of the Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation. 
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The bill was inadvertently referred to 
the Committee on the Banking and Cur- 
rency. The Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry handles such legislation. 
I have talked with the chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], and I understand he has no ob- 
jection to referring the bill to the proper 
committee, which is the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Banking and Currency be discharged 
from further consideration of the bill, 
and that it be referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Reserving 
the right to object, will the Senator state 
his request again? What type of bill 
does he refer to? 

Mr. AIKEN. It is a bill to amend sec- 
tion 13 of the Federal Farm Loan Act, 
as amended. It authorizes Federal land 
banks to make a bulk purchase of cer- 
tain remaining assets of the Federal 
Home Mortgage Corporation. It was 
introduced on August 1 of last year, but 
was inadvertently referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is the 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency agreeable to this request? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes; I have talked to 
him about it. The Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry will consider the 
bill as soon as it obtains jurisdiction of it. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Vermont? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. MILLIKIN, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Emile A. Pepin, of Rhode Island, to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 5, with headquarters at Provi- 
dence, R. I.; 

Maynard C. Hutchinson, of Massachusetts, 
to be collector of customs for customs col- 
lection district No. 4, with headquarters at 
Boston, Mass.; and 

Bernhard Gettelman, of Wisconsin, to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 37, with headquarters at Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, from the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: 

Arthur Larson, of Pennsylvania, to be 
Under Secretary of Labor. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF EDWARD B. LAWSON TO 
BE AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDI- 
NARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY TO 
ISRAEL 
Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 

dent, the Senate received today the nom- 

ination of Edward B. Lawson, of the 

District of Columbia, a Foreign Service 

officer of the class of career minister, 

now Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
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Plenipotentiary to Iceland, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States to Israel. 
Notice is given that the nomination will 
be considered by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations at the expiration of 6 
days. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 
On request, and by unanimous con- 

sent, addresses, editorial, articles, etc., 

were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
By Mr. SMATHERS: 


Statement prepared by him on the Export- 
Import Bank development loans. 


LINDSAY C. WARREN 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
know that all Members of Congress read 
with regret the news that Lindsay War- 
ren, Comptroller General of the United 
States, will retire on April 30, before the 
expiration of his term, which would not 
end until more than a year and one-half 
later. All of us regret very much, in- 
deed, that poor health forces Mr. War- 
ren to retire. 

Mr. President, many of the Members 
of the Senate had the privilege of serv- 
ing in the House of Representatives with 
Mr. Warren, where he was a Member for 
16 years. He was appointed Comptroller 
General of the United States in 1940. 

Mr. Warren was a legislator of great 
ability. He possessed an unusual faculty 
for conciliating differences, and while a 
Member of the House of Representatives 
he was responsible for the passage of a 
great many pieces of forward-looking, 
progressive legislation. As Comptroller 
General he converted this important of- 
fice from a state of chaos into an effi- 
cient, worth-while agency of the Federal 
Government which has rendered much 
good service. 

Mr. Warren is a public servant of the 
highest order. He always called the 
facts as he saw them, without regard to 
partisan considerations. He leaves this 
post with the thanks of the American 
people for a job well done and with the 
high esteem of thousands who have been 
privileged to know him throughout the 
years. 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, Hon. Lind- 
say C. Warren will retire on April 30, 
1954, as Comptroller General of the 
United States. He has served in this 
position for 13% years. I do not know 
any man in any official position any- 
where or at any time who has rendered 
more dedicated public service than Lind- 
say Warren, nor one who has exhibited 
more real ability and genuine devotion 
to duty. His record has brought un- 
usual distinction to himself and great 
credit to his native State of North Caro- 
lina, which he represented in Congress 
from the First District of North Carolina 
for many years and achieved national 
reputation. 

Mr. Warren has been a warm personal 
friend of mine over the years. I have 
always esteemed him most highly. The 
people of North Carolina have real ad- 
miration and affection for him. His ad- 
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ministration has resulted in the saving 
of millions of dollars to the taxpayers of 
the United States. His foresight and 
judgment has enabled the Congress to 
keep fully advised as to many vitally im- 
portant matters which would have es- 
caped their notice but for his vigilance 
and diligence. He has given an example 
to other Government agencies by dem- 
onstrating how his own great depart- 
ment could save money in its adminis- 
tration and at the same time increase its 
efficiency and broaden its base of op- 
erations. 

In this connection, I wish to thank my 
good friend the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. KEFAuvER] for the fine tribute he 
has paid to Mr. Warren. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the body of the Recorp a letter 
which Mr. Warren addressed to the 
President of the United States under 
date of March 29, 1954, and the reply of 
President Eisenhower to this letter dated 
March 31, 1954. 

In addition, I ask to have inserted im- 
mediately following these letters a brief 
review of the life and service of Lindsay 
C. Warren. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and review were ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL, 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, March 29, 1954. 
Hon. Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I respectfully request 
that I be retired effective April 30, 1954, for 
physical disability under Public Law 161 
providing for the retirement of the Comp- 
troller General. At that time I will have 
served as Comptroller General of the United 
States for 13 years and 6 months of the 15- 
year term. For over a year I have carried on 
against strong medical advice under much 
physical difficulty. My earnest hope was to 
serve out my term and to see the great pro- 
gram of the General Accounting Office come 
into the fullest fruition, but four eminent 
doctors, whose statement I attach, have 
urged me to take this step at once, and have 
stated that I am not physically qualified to 
continue my work and that to remain longer 
in office will shorten my life. 

It has been a pleasure to cooperate with 
your administration toward better and more 
effective government. 

With assurances of my high esteem, 

Sincerely, 
Linpsay C. WARREN. 


Tue WHITE HoUsE, 
Washington, March 31, 1954. 
Hon. LINDSAY WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. WARREN: It is with a great deal 
of regret that I agree to the request in your 
letter to retire on April 30, 1954, as Comp- 
troller General of the United States. It is 
unfortunate from every viewpoint that you 
are unable to complete your full term after 
13% years of outstanding service in that im- 
portant position. Not only has your service 
been long, it has also embraced the period 
of tremendous responsibility in government 
incident to the conduct of the Second World 
War, the postwar military and foreign-aid 
programs, and the Korean conflict. However, 
I can certainly understand that it would be 
inadvisable to continue in this very demand- 
ing office the advice of your doctors. 

You have left a lasting mark on Govern- 
ment in the great program of the General 
Accounting Office and can take deep pride in 
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so vast a contribution to better, more ef- 
cient governmental operation. 

I appreciate the fine cooperation you have 
given this administration. Please accept my 
warm good wishes for a fully satisfying and 
happy retirement. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicur D. EISENHOWER. 


LINDSAY C. WARREN 


Comptroller General Lindsay C. Warren 
will retire April 30, 1954, for disability, under 
the legislation enacted by the Congress last 
year paralleling the retirement system for 
United States judges. Mr. Warren is retir- 
ing at age 64, after serving 13 years 6 months 
of the 15-year term to which he was ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt. He had 
accepted the position in 1940 the fourth time 
it was offered to him by the former Presi- 
dent, although renominated for his ninth 
successive term as a Representative in Con- 
gress from the First District of North Caro- 
lina. In 1945 he declined an appointment 
as judge of the United States District Court 
for the Eastern District of North Carolina. 
He has on many occasions turned down lu- 
crative offers from private business, pre- 
ferring to devote his life to the public serv- 
ice. In March 1953 the North Carolina Citi- 
zens’ Association awarded Mr. Warren its 
certificate of distinguished citizenship for 40 
years of public service to his community, his 
State, and his Nation. 

The General Accounting Office, formerly 
housed in the sprawling old Pension Build- 
ing and numerous other buildings in Wash- 
ington, in 1951 moved into one of the most 
modern and functional office buildings in 
the Capital. Under Mr. Warren’s guidance, 
the outlook, attitude, and caliber of per- 
sonnel in the General Accounting Office has 
changed just as remarkably. Yet it is char- 
acteristic of the man that he has frequently 
said, and meant, that he would be just as 
happy in the modest, homely quarters he 
formerly occupied across the street from his 
new office. 

Under his administration, the General Ac- 
counting Office completed the audit of bil- 
lions of dollars of war expenditures, includ- 
ing those of the Manhattan Engineering 
District, which produced the first atomic 
bombs. Mr. Warren is proud that this tre- 
mendous job has been done without a breath 
of scandal touching the work of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, which has often had 
to point out illegal expenditures and waste- 
ful practices in Government operations. 

Since Mr. Warren took office, the General 
Accounting Office has not only paid its way, 
but has made a substantial contribution to 
the Treasury each year. Collections from 
1941 to date total $915 million, most of which 
had been illegally or otherwise improperly 
paid out. This amount is twice the cost of 
running the office during the same period, 
and little, if any, of the amount collected 
would ever have been recovered except for the 
work of the General Accounting Office. Prior 
to 1941, collections were negligible. Mr. 
Warren is proud of his collection record, but 
he feels that of even greater importance is 
the work the office is doing to prevent illegal 
or improvident use of funds without waiting 
to collect back what has been paid out ille- 
gally, and to improve accounting and audit- 
ing throughout the Government. 

During his service as Comptroller General, 
Mr. Warren has revolutionized the procedures 
and the approach of the General Accounting 
Office as the auditing and investigative 
agency of the Congress. He has completed a 
thoroughgoing reorganization of the Office, 
resulting in decentralizing its operations, 
streamlining its practices, and reducing its 
personnel from a peak of 14,906 in April 1946 
to the present figure of 5,890. This reduction 
was accomplished in spite of increased work, 
red tape, and administrative headaches 
which, Mr. Warren has testified, discourage 
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most agency heads who want to reduce the 
size of their staffs. He has characterized the 
civil service laws and regulations as at times 
defeating merit and efficiency, but 
has cooperated wholeheartedly with the Civil 
Service Commission and believes his agency 
a leader in applying the merit system. 

Mr. Warren has assumed the leadership in 
Government-wide accounting and auditing 
developments which have made the past 
decade one of the most significant in Fed- 
eral financial history. He has pulled no 
punches in expressing his views, and has 
greatly raised the stature of the office in the 
eyes of the Congress, the executive branch, 
and the public. His colorful appearance and 
forthright language have many times in the 
past decade attracted attention at congres- 
sional hearings. 

During World War II he told committees 
of Congress that a large number of contract- 
ing officers in the military services were of 
proven inefficiency and incapacity. He 
charged that these representatives of the 
Government were “dishing out and giving 
away the property and the money of the 
United States with reckless abandon” under 
cost-plus contracts which he called “the 
greatest device ever invented for pumping 
out the Treasury.” Although praising the 
achievements of industry in helping win the 
war, he testified before the Senate National 
Defense Investigating Committee in 1946 that 
“from my seat it has looked as if everybody 
and his brother were out to get the Govern- 
ment during the lush war years.” 

In 1945 he told the Congress that the char- 
ters of many of the then 101 Government 
corporations were broad enough to drive a 
team of horses through, and that if the exist- 
ing trend of creation of Government corpo- 
rations were not curbed it would lead to 
government by corporations. “Indeed,” he 
said, “this thing we call government has 
reached such gargantuan proportions that it 
is sprawled all over the lot.” 

“It has become greater than Congress, its 
creator, and at times it arrogantly snaps its 
fingers in the face of Congress.” 

As the first witness before the Senate Ex- 
penditures Committee on the Reorganization 
Act of 1945, he referred to the “sprawling, 
unsegregated crop of Government functions 
and functionaries.” He told the committee, 
“Any bureau can put up a case, at least to 
suit itself, why it should be retained. Con- 
gress can set up a bureau for the edification 
of the three blind mice or for the rehabilita- 
tion of Humpty Dumpty, and within a year 
those who head them can come in with glow- 
ing accounts of their work.” 

In 1951, appearing before Senator Dovuc- 
tas’ Subcommittee on Ethics in Government, 
he called for a drastic raising of the moral 
tone of Government contracting and finan- 
cial operations. “A few rotten apples may 
not contaminate the whole barrel, but they 
certainly make it smell,” he pointed out, 
asking for “a little old-fashioned common 
honesty and decency.” 

Mr. Warren has participated in some 
strenuous battles during his administration 
of the General Accounting Office. Perhaps 
the climactic one occurred in 1950 when the 
Congress was considering recommendations 
of the first Hoover Commission which would 
have destroyed the General Accounting Of- 
fice by transferring vital functions of the 
Office to the executive branch. Mr. Warren 
immediately followed former President 
Hoover as a witness before the Senate Expend- 
itures Committee and vigorously attacked 
those recommendations. From this joint 
debate Mr. Warren emerged a “hands down” 
victor. The legislation recommended by Mr. 
‘Warren, former Treasury Secretary John W. 
Snyder, and former Budget Director Fred 
Lawton, was unanimously enacted by the 
Congress. Mr. Hoover protested that this 
gave the General Accounting Office too much 
power, but couldn’t get a speech or a vote 
in either House, Mr. Warren’s positive stand 


saved the General Accounting Office and 
placed it in a position to render even greater 
service as the audit, accounting, and investi- 
gative arm of the Congress. 

Early in 1952 Mr. Warren sent to Congress 
a report criticizing the Department of Agri- 
culture for failing to take prompt and vigor- 
ous action on its own audit and investigative 
agencies’ findings indicating shortages and 
conversions of grain stored for Commodity 
Credit Corporation in warehouses in the 
Southwest. As a result of his studies, War- 
ren estimated losses would run into millions 
of dollars. When the subject matter of this 
report became public at the Capitol, former 
Agriculture Secretary Brannan raised loud 
cries of “politics.” At a public hearing of 
the Senate Agriculture Committee, he 
quickly denied this charge was by any stretch 
of the imagination intended to indicate he 
had any objection to issuance of the report, 
but still insisted that the grain lost, in pro- 
portion to the size of the program, “could 
almost slip through the cracks in the floor.” 
Despite the Secretary's attitude, the com- 
mittee, under Democratic leadership, per- 
sisted in its studies with the aid of the 
General Accounting Office. The committee 
ultimately issued a strong report completely 
upholding Mr. Warren and recommending 
tightening up of the administrative proce- 
dures of the Department. The committee 
recommended that the Department's investi- 
gative activity be expanded and strengthened 
and that its reports be sent directly to top 
agency authorities. Relations of the pres- 
ent Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, 
with Mr. Warren have been completely co- 
operative, and the records of the Department 
are open to the General Accounting Office 
auditors and investigators. 

In 1949 Mr. Warren sent to Congress a re- 
port charging abuses by the former Maritime 

Commission in its administration of the 
ship-construction subsidy provisions of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936. He was par- 
ticularly critical of the agreement entered 
into between the Maritime Commission and 
the United States Lines for the sale of the 
superliner steamship United States. This 
agreement provided that the company would 
pay the Government approximately $28 mil- 
lion for a ship costing the Government an 
estimated $70 million. The Government was 
to absorb the balance as construction subsidy 
and cost of national defense features, In Mr. 
Warren’s opinion, the amount to be paid by 
the United States Lines was at least $10 mil- 
lion too little, aside from questioned amounts 
for national defense features in the vessel. 

Mr. Warren's report was strongly upheld 
by the former Hardy committee of the House 
of Representatives, former President Tru- 
man, and former Attorney General Mc- 
Granery. In the meantime, however, the 
President, based upon the Warren report, had 
abolished the Maritime Commission and 
turned its affairs over to the Commerce De- 
partment. Upon completion of the vessel, in 
1952, former Commerce Secretary Sawyer de- 
livered it to the United States Lines in spite 
of a blunt warning from Mr. Warren that the 
sale contract was not a binding agreement. 
President Truman directed the withholding 
of $10 million otherwise due the United 
States Lines pending the outcome of the con- 
troversy. Attorney General Brownell is vig- 
orously protecting the Government's in- 
terests. 

Not all of Mr. Warren’s battles have ended 
successfully for the General Accounting Of- 
fice. As World War II drew to its close in- 
dustry demanded from the Congress legisla- 
tion to provide for speedy termination of war 
contracts, clearing of inventories, and settle- 
ment of termination claims. Over a period 
of several months Mr. Warren appeared be- 
fore congressional committees, warning of 
the results of placing unlimited power to 
terminate contracts and make settlements in 
the contracting officers of the military serv- 
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ices. Many of them, he charged, had been 
wining, dining, and otherwise fraternizing 
with the contractors to the point where they 
could not be depended on to perform their 
jobs competently and carefully and to pro- 
tect the interests of the Government in ter- 
mination settlements. 

“I would be lacking in candor and frank- 
ness and would fail in my conception of my 
duty as Comptroller General and the obli- 
gation that I owe to the Congress,” he told 
one committee, “If I did not say to you that 
the provisions under the heading ‘General 
Accounting Office’ * * * are absolutely 
meaningless and offer no protection what- 
ever to the public funds. The audit of a 
war contract termination as therein pro- 
vided by the General Accounting Office could 
be consummated by a 10-year old child in 
10 seconds and this would apply to a termi- 
nation in the amount of a half billion dollars 
as well as one in the amount of $100. The 
section rather piously provides that if the 
Comptroller General believes the settlement 
was induced by fraud he may report same, 
but I can assure you that such a settlement 
might reek in fraud, but nothing in the 
bill would require the making or submission 
of a record which would make it possible for 
the General Accounting Office to detect it.” 

Regardless of his warning, the Contract 
Settlement Act of 1944 did not permit the 
General Accounting Office to audit termina- 
tion settlements before payment. Mr. War- 
ren in his reports to Congress has declared 
that all of this paved the way for the im- 
proper payment of many millions of dollars 
of public funds through fraud, collusion, 
ignorance, inadvertence, or overliberality. 
“The Contract Settlement Act,” he has said, 
“put the General Accounting Office in the 
position of a man who sees his safe being 
looted without being able to do anything 
about it.” He estimates the cost of this 
folly to the taxpayers as at least $500 million. 

Even though the act clipped the wings of 
the General Accounting Office, Mr. Warren 
did not give up. From a very limited sam- 
pling of termination settlements, the Office 
picked up payments of $21 million in 562 
settlements—a shocking 6 percent of those 
examined—which it certified to the Depart- 
ment of Justice as in Mr. Warren's opinion 
induced by fraud. So far, $1.7 million of 
these payments has been recovered by the 
Government. 

Although always a strong Democrat in 
politics, Mr. Warren left an active political 
career behind when he stepped into the 
General Accounting Office. He has admin- 
istered the Office in a completely nonparti- 
san and nonpolitical fashion. His admin- 
istration has been guided by these rules: 
“First, we must always strive to be right; 
second, we must be fair; then, we must go 
down the middle of the road and let the 
chips fall where they will.” 

His success in applying this doctrine is 
shown by the reports of two succeeding Ap- 
propriations Committees, one under Demo- 
cratic and the other under Republican con- 
trol. In 1952, the House Appropriations 
Committee, under the leadership of Repre- 
sentatives CLARENCE CANNON and ALBERT 
Tomas, had this to say: 

“The committee wishes to express its sin- 
cere appreciation of the splendid service 
which is being performed by this agency 
under the able leadership of Comptroller 
General Lindsay Warren and his efficient 
staff. Lindsay Warren is performing a diffi- 
cult task with courage and ability, and the 
American people are fortunate in having 
such a capable leader to keep check on Fed- 
eral expenditures and see to it that appro- 
priations are expended in accordance with 
law. The committee extends to General 
Lindsay Warren its deep appreciation for 
the fine job he is doing and wishes him 
many, many more useful years of service as 
Comptroller General.” 
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In 1953, under Representatives JOHN TABER 
and JOHN Puruips, the committee said: 

“The committee extends its sincere appre- 
ciation to Comptroller General Warren and 
his able staff for the splendid work that it 
is doing in all phases of Federal auditing 
and accounting. This year, more than ever 
before, the General Accounting Office has 
been of real assistance to the committee in 
its examination of budget estimates for the 
fiscal year 1954. The GAO staff has made 
numerous investigations, reports, and recom- 
mendations to the committee. A large num- 
ber of trained personnel have been engaged 
constantly on this work. The committee 
appreciates this splendid cooperation.” 

The practically universal feeling in Con- 
gress toward Mr. Warren is perhaps epit- 
omized in this letter from a retiring Re- 
publican Congressman: 

“I cannot retire from the House of Repre- 
sentatives without thinking back to the great 
contributions you have made to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. I think of it 
first as a Member of the Congress, and I think 
of your service in your present capacity, and 
I am reminded in that connection of the 
times you appeared before the Appropriations 
Committee and the very fine presentation 
you always made. 

“I regret that seemingly today there are 
not more men who believe and think as you 
do that make up the citizenship of the United 
States. You are rendering your country and 
mine a great service. Democrat or Repub- 
lican, you cannot stay there too long to suit 
me.” 

While always reserving the privilege of 
being independent, Mr. Warren has con- 
stantly stressed the advantages of cooperation 
between his office and the executive branch. 
The files of the General Accounting Office 
are replete with letters from officials and 
former officials of the Government, from the 
Cabinet level on down, expressing their ap- 
preciation for the assistance rendered by Mr. 
Warren and his legal and accounting staffs in 
solving their problems, and their admiration 
for his enlightened, dedicated, and objective 
approach to his own duties. 

Mr. Warren took office as Comptroller Gen- 
eral in 1940, just as the General Accounting 
Office was beginning to feel the impact of 
the tremendously increased Government ex- 
penditures due to the defense program. His 
first step in modernizing and decentralizing 
the General Accounting Office was to estab- 
lish the War Contract Project Audit, which 
sent General Accounting Office auditors into 
plants and document centers all over the 
country to audit cost-plus contracts for war 
materials. 

In 1945 he had a leading part in the enact- 
ment of the Government Corporation Con- 
trol Act. This act provides for a commercial- 
type audit of all Government corporations 
by the General Accounting Office, with re- 
ports to Congress, and for budgetary control 
over wholly owned Government corporations. 
To carry out his responsibilities under the 
act, Mr, Warren established a new division 
in the General Accounting Office, staffed with 
public accountants of professional caliber 
ahd auditing the records of the corporations 
at the places where they were normally kept 
rather than having the records all sent to 
Washington. Since 1945 the General Ac- 
counting Office has sent to Congress nearly 
200 reports of audits of the Government cor- 
porations. Mr. Warren has made numerous 
recommendations for better management, 
improved financial control, and return on 
the Government's investments in the cor- 
porations. Adoption of many of these rec- 
ommendations by the corporations and the 
Congress has led to savings of millions of 
dollars. 

Immediately after World War II ended, Mr. 
Warren announced that accounting improve- 
ment was the No. 1 project of the General 
Accounting Office. He invited the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Director of the Bu- 
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reau of the Budget to unite with him in a 
joint program for improving accounting 
throughout the Government. Begun in 
1947, this program is carried on in coopera- 
tion with all Government agencies. It is 
aimed at furnishing better accounting and 
financial information for executive manage- 
ment, for Congress in considering appro- 
priations and other legislation, and for the 
taxpayer to fully disclose where his money 
goes. It has already produced remarkable 
results, not only in dollar savings, but in 
tremendously increased cost consciousness on 
the part of many Government agencies and 
molding of accounting to fit the manage- 
ment needs of particular types of Govern- 
ment operations such as utilities, insurance, 
and lending activities. As a part of the pro- 
gram, Mr. Warren has instituted compre- 
hensive and other on-the-site audits of the 
departments and agencies. This has pro- 
duced broader coverage of agency financial 
operations, more effective checking and re- 
porting on how well the agencies discharge 
their financial responsibilities, and enormous 
reductions in paper work and flow of docu- 
ments into Washington. 

Mr. Warren was a prime mover in the 
Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 
1950, which wrote the joint accounting pro- 
gram into law. President Truman, in sign- 
ing this act, called it “the most important 
legislation enacted by the Congress in the 
budget and accounting field since the Budget 
and Accounting Act of 1921.” 

Mr, Warren also spearheaded the enact- 
ment of the Post Office Department Financial 
Control Act of 1950, which transferred ad- 
ministrative accounting functions from the 
General Accounting Office to the Post Office 
Department and opened the way to modern- 
ized accounting and auditing in that Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Warren has constantly stressed the 
status of the General Accounting Office as 
the audit agency of the Congress in the leg- 
islative branch. He has emphasized the re- 
porting functions of his office, and has sent 
to Congress more reports in a year than all 
his predecessors put together. He has con- 
ceived it as his mission as Comptroller Gen- 
eral to see that the will of Congress is 
enforced in the spending by executive agen- 
cies of funds appropriated for public pur- 
poses. Repeatedly he has warned Congress 
against legislative provisions or proposals 
which would result in abandonment or 
weakening of the congressional power of the 
purse. His recommendations have been re- 
sponsible for the elimination of many such 
provisions which would grant plenary ad- 
ministrative control over expenditures. 
Speaking of the weakening of Congress’ 
power over public expenditures, he told the 
Byrd committee in 1951: 

“There is no denying the power has been 
weakened. Seldom has there been any direct 
frontal attack. Instead, there has been a 
constant, insidious gnawing and whittling 
away at its vitals. Primary responsibility 
for this state of affairs must rest squarely 
where it belongs—on the Congress itself.” 

In a recent letter to every Member of Con- 
gress, Mr. Warren said: 

“It has been a source of great satisfaction 
to me that Congress, particularly in the last 
8 years, has strongly supported the Office. 
Our reports showing illegal expenditures and 
wasteful practices have always been upheld 
after hearings by committees of Congress. 
In our work we have never pulled a punch 
regardless of who might be affected. 

* . . * . 

“The General Accounting Office was estab- 
lished by the Budget and Accounting Act of 
1921. That act brought into existence an 
audit and investigative agency in the legis- 
lative branch. For the first time Congress 
had the means of securing information con- 
cerning the financial transactions of our 
Government from a completely nonpolitical 
agent, independent of the executive branch. 
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Through the years that vital independence 
has not gone unchallenged. There have been 
several abortive attempts to destroy the Of- 
fice. They have come not only from within 
the Government but from the outside. 
Those attempts were rejected by the Con- 
gress. As late as 1950 an ill-conceived at- 
tack was launched from outside the Gov- 
ernment. The action of Congress in repel- 
ling this last assault spoke for itself. Not 
a single voice or a single vote was mustered 
in support of the proposal. 

“Motivated by dislike of restraint or ad- 
herence to discarded theories, new attempts 
are already being made to water down legis- 
lative control of public funds and destroy 
the effectiveness of the General Accounting 
Office. If the Congress is to retain its own 
means of securing impartial and factual data 
on Federal financial transactions, its means 
for insuring that appropriated funds are 
spent only in accordance with the laws it 
passes, and its primary weapon for prevent- 
ing unbridled and unchecked spending, then 
the Congress must be ever alert to and ada- 
mant against attempts to weaken or destroy 
the powers of the General Accounting Office 
or to affect its independent status. 

“The General Accounting Office is your 
agency. To be worth its salt it must con- 
tinue always to be independent, nonpartisan, 
and nonpolitical. To be effective, it must 
always have your wholehearted support and 
your vigilant safeguarding of its functions 
and powers. I have no doubt that it will.” 


LEADERSHIP IN CONGRESS 


Mr. Warren was elected to the 69th Con- 
gress from the First District of North Caro- 
lina and served 8 successive terms, from 
March 4, 1925 until his resignation on Octo- 
ber 31, 1940. During the entire period he 
was without opposition in the primaries 
after his first election. While a Member 
of the House of Representatives, he served 
on a number of committees, including the 
Accounts Committee, of which he was chair- 
man from 1931 to 1940; the Roads Commit- 
tee; the Special Committee on Conservation 
of Wildlife Resources; the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee; the Select Com- 
mittee on Government Organization; and 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments. He was particularly 
interested in legislation on Government 
reorganization and efficiency, economy, agri- 
culture, conservation, and the Coast Guard, 
Mr. Warren was the author of the Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1939. He has since continued 
an active interest in Government reorganiza- 
tion, and was called upon by both Houses of 
Congress for advice and assistance in the 
drafting of the Reorganization Acts of 1945 
and 1949. Mr. Warren was generally credited 
with the passage by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936. 

Mr. Warren was one of the top group of 
leaders of the House. He presided as Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole over 
the majority of the important legislation 
considered by the House during a period of 
10 years, and was twice elected Speaker pro 
tempore of the House. During the month 
before his retirement from the House, he 
served as acting majority leader. Also, he 
sponsored the House bill and led the fight 
in 1940 for automatic reapportionment of 
representation in the House of Representa- 
tives. Mr. Warren was named one of the 
10 ablest Members of the House in a poll con- 
ducted by Life magazine in 1939. 

Upon Mr. Warren’s appointment as Comp- 
troller General of the United States in 1940, 
the Winston-Salem Journal described him in 
an editorial as “one of the finest parlia- 
mentarians the national legislature has 
known in many decades. In committee con- 


ference and on the floor he has manifested 
a spirit of leadership which has often 
breathed life and strength into causes seem- 
ingly lost, and his superb strategy has 
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brought many a piece of legislation safely 
through formidable blocks which were deter- 
mined to shipwreck it.” 

The Norfolk Virginian-Pilot had this to 
say: “In Washington the Capitol knows him 
for a remarkably effective and influential 
Representative, almost invariably at the 
heart of important decisions, a trouble- 
shooter of skill in the lobbies and committee 
rooms, and an unusual combination of 
mediator and rough-and-tumble driving de- 
bater on the floor.” 

A colleague in Congress gave this evalua- 
tion of Mr. Warren’s characteristics: He had 
the happy faculty of properly interpreting 
the question under consideration and pre- 
senting it in such a logical and forceful 
manner that effective reply rarely ever pre- 
vailed. He never allowed himself to resort 
to flimsy or subtle reasons to carry his point. 
In debate he demonstrated courage without 
daring, expressed his convictions without 
abuse, and supported his arguments with 
irrefutable facts and convincing logic. * * * 
His success was not an accident nor was it 
attained by ingenious or crafty tactics. It 
was hard work and concentrated application, 
coupled with his frankness, fairness, and 
honesty toward his associates.” 

A chairman of a major House committee 
expressed his feelings about Mr. Warren in 
this manner: “As a Member of Congress, the 
gentleman from North Carolina has not 
sought the limelight. He is no show- 
man. * * * The promotions which have 
come to him have not been of his making, 
except as merit insures such when unsought. 
In short, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina is an honest-to-goodness human being, 
whose outstanding characteristic is horse- 
sense, a diminishing quality in this auto 
age. Under him, so far as his au- 
thority goes, Uncle Sam, as well as every 
niece and nephew, is assured a square deal. 
It is the Warren way.” 


NORTH CAROLINA SERVICE 


Mr. Warren practiced law in Washington, 
N. C., from his admission to the bar in 1912 
until his election to Congress in 1924. He 
had previously attended the University of 
North Carolina and the law school of the 
same university, and later became a mem- 
ber of its board of trustees. The university 
conferred the degree of doctor of laws on 
him at the 150th commencement. He was 
a member of the State senate in 1917 and 
1919, closing his service in that body as presi- 
dent pro tempore. He served in the State 
house of representatives in 1923. He also 
acted as a member of the State code com- 
mission for compiling the consolidated stat- 
utes in 1919, as chairman of the legal ad- 
visory board and Government appeal agent 
for Beaufort County during World War I, 
as chairman of the special legislative com- 
mittee in 1920 on workmen’s compensation 
acts, and as attorney for Beaufort County 
from 1912 to 1925. During the same period 
he was chairman of the Democratic execu- 
tive committee of Beaufort County. He was 
a member of the North Carolina Constitu- 
tional Commission in 1931. 

He has taken an active part in the politi- 
Cal life of his party, serving as delegate at 
large to Democratic National Conventions in 
1932 and 1940, chairman of the Democratic 
State conventions in 1930 and 1934, and tem- 
porary chairman and keynoter in 1938. 

Although spending much of his time in the 
Nation’s Capital performing his duties during 
the past 30 years, Mr. Warren has never lost 
touch with his native North Carolina, where 
he is regarded with a unique mixture of feel- 
ings as an elder statesman, father-confessor, 
and North Carolina enthusiast. Upon his 
retirement he plans to return with Mrs. 
Warren to his home in Washington, N. C. 

Mr. Warren has three children, Mrs. Dud- 
ley Jones, Jr., of Wilson, N. C.; Lindsay C. 
Warren, Jr., an attorney, of Goldsboro, N. C.; 
and Charles F, Warren, lieutenant (junior 
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grade), United States Coast Guard Reserves; 
and one granddaughter, Diana Jones, 6. 

On March 18, 1953, the North Carolina 
Citizens’ Association conferred on Mr. War- 
ren at Raleigh a certificate of distinguished 
citizenship for 40 years of public service to 
his community, his State, and his Nation in 
these terms: 

“To Lindsay Carter Warren, of Washing- 
ton, N. C., member and leader in both houses 
of the North Carolina General Assembly; 
Member of Congress for eight consecutive 
terms, where he served as a skilled parlia- 
mentarian, able chairman of important com- 
mittees, effective conciliator; Comptroller 
General of the United States, ardent ex- 
ponent of governmental economy and effi- 
ciency, champion of the legislative branch 
of Government, a defender of the constitu- 
tional right of Congress to control the purse 
against executive assaults, a firm enforcer 
of accountability in the use of public funds; 
a North Carolinian who has brought honor 
to his State by distinguished service in posi- 
tions of national trust; a champion of free- 
dom and a believer in rugged honesty; a 
statesman of the highest order.” 


DAIRY PRICE SUPPORTS 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, the 
dairy farmers of my State are expressing 
great concern today regarding their eco- 
nomic future as a result of the drop in 
price supports for milk and butterfat 
which became effective at midnight as 
a result of the order by Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. 

This deflating of the dairy farmer's 
income through a drop from 90 to 75 
percent of parity is difficult to reconcile 
with the past assurances that have been 
given the farmers. 

President Eisenhower, in his state of 
ae Unies message of January 7, 1954, 
said: 

In no case should there be an abrupt 
downward change in the dollar level or in 
the percentage level of price supports. 


This was reiterated in the President’s 
agricultural message of January 11, 1954. 

A majority of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report, including most 
of the Republicans as well as the Demo- 
crats, warned in their early March re- 
port to Congress that in view of the 
present serious economic situation, this 
is no time to weaken farm price supports. 
While they referred specifically to the 
proposed flexible supports and the new 
parity proposal, their warning was 
against any action which would lessen 
farm income and lead us on into a 
depression, 

The junior Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Humprrey], who understands the 
economic consequences of this action, 
has introduced Senate bill 3169, which 
provides for a 4-month extension of the 
present price supports at 90 percent of 
parity, instead of letting it be dropped to 
75 percent of parity tomorrow. I join 
with him in urging that this bill be given 
favorable consideration. 

I have received from the Columbia 
Farmers Association at Columbia, Mo., 
which has 150,000 members, two photo- 
graphs which illustrate extreme dis- 
pleasure over Secretary Benson’s action 
in ordering this deep cut in dairy price 


supports. They are calling today “Black 
Thursday.” 


We see in one picture Mr. Leo Griffin, 
a dairy farmer of Route 3, Springfield, 
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Mo., who has dressed one of his cows in 
mourning—complete with black hat and 
black veil—to show how he feels about 
Black Thursday. 

The other picture shows Mr. M. J. 
Faulkner, a dairy farmer with 30 head 
of dairy cattle at Fordland, Mo., who 
has decorated a milk can with black 
crepe and a black funeral wreath and 
says he is going to send it to Secretary 
Benson to protest the cuts in price sup- 
ports, 


THE SCHINE CONTROVERSY 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
desire to take a few moments to explain 
my position in connection with insisting 
that the Armed Services Committee 
should have taken, and should now take, 
jurisdiction of the so-called Schine con- 
troversy. When the question first arose 
I felt that, under the provisions of the 
Reorganization Act of 1946, this being 
a matter affecting the Secretary of the 
Army and the morale of members of 
the Army, it was within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Armed Services Committee. 

About 2 weeks ago, when Mr. Wilson 
and others were before the committee, 
I insisted that the Armed Services Com- 
mittee should go into the subject, I did 
so again last week, but because of the 
absence of a quorum it was not possible 
to obtain action on a motion. 

This morning I filed a resolution and 
made a motion in the Armed Services 
Committee, which is as follows: 

Inasmuch as the Armed Services Commit- 
tee of the Senate, by virtue of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946, has juris- 
diction over all legislative matters affecting 
the Armed Forces; and 

Inasmuch as the affair involving the Sec- 
retary of the Army Stevens, Counsel of the 
Army Adams and Senator McCarthy, David 
Schine and Roy Cohn does involve the in- 
tegrity of the Army and of its Secretary, and 
according to the statements of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secretary of 
Defense and the Secretary of the Army, ad- 
versely affected the morale of the Army; and 

Inasmuch as the Senate investigating 
committee is experiencing a great delay in 
getting its investigation of this matter 
started; and 

Inasmuch as the people are entitled to 
know the facts and have this issue clarified: 
Therefore I move that this committee as- 
sume jurisdiction of those parts of said con- 
troversy that affected the Armed Forces; that 
this committee conduct hearings as soon as 
is practicable and report the facts and con- 
clusions to the Senate. 


Mr. President, it was not possible to 
obtain action on the motion this morn- 
ing because a quorum of the committee 
was not present. However, the acting 
chairman of the committee, the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HENDRICKSON], said he would take the 
matter up with the chairman of the 
committee, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], to find out 
whether the committee could hold a 
hearing this afternoon, or whether the 
matter could be presented tomorrow 
morning. 

I have been advised since then that 
counsel has been selected for the Sub- 
committee on Investigations of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, and 
I hope the subcommittee will proceed 
without delay in ascertaining the facts, 
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in which the people are greatly inter- 
ested and which they are entitled to 
know. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Not at the moment. 
I have confidence in the members of the 
subcommittee. I believe that in part the 
difficulty arises because the controversy 
involves the committee staff itself. In 
any event, Mr. President, I believe the 
motion ought to be presented, as un- 
doubtedly certain aspects of this unfor- 
tunate affair should come before the 
Committee on Armed Services for its 
consideration. That would be true re- 
gardless of whether the Subcommittee on 
Investigations proceeded with the in- 
vestigation. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from 
Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I should like to 
yield, but I have no more time remaining. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President—— 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Arkansas is 
recognized. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
came into the Chamber while the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee was 
making his statement, and I heard only 
a part of the mction which, I under- 
stand, the Senator presented to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services this morning. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It was not acted 
on? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. No; it was not. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I did not fully un- 
derstand the motion. Does the Senator 
from Tennessee have in mind that the 
Committee on Armed Services should 
conduct an overall investigation and 
undertake to do the job, instead of per- 
mitting the Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions of the Committee on Government 
Operations to do it? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I may say to the 
Senator from Arkansas that when the 
subject first came up, I felt, after an ex- 
amination of the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act that the situation was such 
that important aspects of the contro- 
versy affected the armed services, and 
that as to those aspects the Committee 
on Armed Services should take jurisdic- 
tion, as I believe it is required to do un- 
der the Legislative Reorganization Act. 
It was not my purpose to go into the 
subject of the competency of the staff 
and other matters, which, of course, are 
under the jurisdiction of the Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations. However, 
questions with respect to the integrity 
of the Secretary of the Army, the morale 
of the Army, and to what extent morale 
is affected are under the jurisdiction of 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I agree that the 
Committee on Armed Services may well 
have jurisdiction over any aspect of the 
controversy relating to the Army. How- 
ever, I do not think the Committee on 
Armed Services has jurisdiction over the 
staff of the Subcommittee on Investiga- 
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tions, and no investigation can be made 
of those charges or countercharges with- 
out investigating the other matter also. 

Inasmuch as members of the subcom- 
mittee’s staff are involved, and there has 
been some reflection cast on the subcom- 
mittee by these charges, the subcommit- 
tee is proceeding to conduct a thorough, 
fair, and complete investigation. It is 
not our purpose to deprive any other 
committee of jurisdiction if it believes 
it has a duty to perform in connection 
with the controversy. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from 
Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If another com- 
mittee feels it has jurisdiction, it is not 
our intention to deprive that committee 
of it. However, I may say to the Senator 
from Tennessee that it is not the pur- 
pose of the subcommittee to shirk its own 
responsibility, particularly when its own 
staff is involved. We intend to proceed 
with the investigation. 

Mr. KEFAUVER, I have the fullest 
confidence in the Senator from Arkansas. 
I know that his statement is accurate. 
I am talking only about such aspects of 
the controversy as affect the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I should like to say that when the 
Senator from Tennessee pressed for 
action on the resolution in the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services this morning, 
the acting chairman, who happened to 
be the junior Senator from New Jersey, 
ruled that there was no quorum present 
and the resolution could not be con- 
sidered. Subsequently, in an informal 
discussion, the acting chairman of the 
committee assured the Senator from 
Tennessee that the acting chairman 
would consult with the chairman of 
the committee, the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] and at- 
tempt to arrange a meeting for this 
afternoon or for tomorrow morning, to 
consider the resolution. 

The acting chairman of the commit- 
tee has not yet been able to contact the 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services, but feels he will be able to do 
so before the end of the afternoon. 

I understand now that the Senator 
from Tennessee intends to press for 
action on the resolution, regardless of 
the selection of counsel by the Sub- 
committee on Investigations of the 
Committee on Government Operations. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Inasmuch as coun- 
sel has been selected by the subcom- 
mittee, and because apparently hear- 
ings will get underway, I am present- 
ing the resolution and motion for the 
purpose of having the Committee on 
Armed Services consider those aspects 
of the controversy over which it has 
jurisdiction. As to those features over 
which it decides it has jurisdiction I 
shall ask that hearings be held, and the 
facts ascertained and reported to the 
Senate. Therefore, the selection of 
counsel may alter the extent of the reso- 
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lution, but not as to the matters which 
come within the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Certainly the 
Senator from Tennessee is not urging a 
duplication of action, is he? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
Tennessee is not urging a duplication of 
action. The Senator from Tennessee is 
very anxious that action take place and 
that those aspects of the subject which 
affect the integrity of the Army and the 
morale of the Armed Forces, and other 
matters that come within the jur- 
isdiction of the Committee on Armed 
Services, should be considered by that 
committee, and it should not shirk its 
responsibility. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Then the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee expects the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey to carry out the 
commitment which he made this morn- 
ing. Is that correct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Les; I do. I wish 
to thank the Senator for the generous 
way in which he spoke in the committee. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I very 
much hope the Armed Services Commit- 
tee will not yield or surrender its juris- 
diction with reference to the investiga- 
tion of such matters as may arise con- 
cerning the Armed Services or the 
morale of the Armed Services. I think 
it is highly important, regardless of 
what the McCarthy committee may do— 
and I am very glad to know it has at 
long last finally selected a counsel—of 
whom I know nothing but who I hope 
is completely independent—that the 
Armed Services Committee continue to 
maintain its full jurisdiction. As I view 
the situation, many questions not dis- 
posed of in the investigation by the Mc- 
Carthy committee may come within the 
purview and the jurisdiction of the 
Armed Services Committee and require 
further scrutiny. I feel it would be a 
great mistake if the Armed Services 
Committee yielded or surrendered any 
of its jurisdiction over all issues that 
pertain to the legal and proper functions 
of that committee. I hope that it may 
maintain its jurisdiction over all mat- 
ters that affect our Armed Services. 


CONFIRMATION OF NOMINATION 
OF POSTMASTERS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
after consultation with the minority 
leader, I ask unanimous consent that, 
as in executive session, the Senate pro- 
ceed to consider the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar, under the heading 
of “New Reports.” 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, as in execu- 
tive session, the clerk will state the nom- 
inations on the executive calendar. 


POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
read sundry nominations of postmas- 
ters. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the post- 
master nominations be confirmed en 
bloc. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 


pore. 
dered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask that the President be immediately 
notified of the confirmation of the nomi- 
nations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the President 
will be so notified. 


Without objection, it is so or- 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAN 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 49) to enable the people 
of Hawaii to form a constitution and 
State government and to be admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
should like to reserve the right to object. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Florida reserves 
the right to object. 

Mr. SMATHERS. We have now come 
to the final few hours of debate on Ha- 
waiian statehood—— 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair wishes to advise the 
Senator from Florida that the request 
for unanimous consent to rescind the 
quorum call is not debatable. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, of course, as 
the Senator from Florida recognizes, one 
of the problems 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from California is 
advised that his remarks are not in order, 
because his request for unanimous con- 
sent to rescind the order for the quorum 
call is not debatable. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished majority leader be permitted to 
make a statement. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Acting for the 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Cor- 
pon], I shall take not to exceed 5 minutes 
from the time under his control. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair wishes to advise the 
Senator from California that he is out 
of order. It is necessary either to obtain 
a quorum or that the order for the quo- 
rum call be rescinded by unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I shall resume my 
seat. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the order for 
the quorum call is rescinded. 

The Chair wishes to advise the Senate 
that S. 49, a bill to enable the people of 
Hawaii to form a constitution and State 
government and to be admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing with the orig- 
inal States, is before the Senate and is 
open to amendment. 

The Chair further wishes to advise the 
Senate that the proponents of the 
amendments will be allowed 45 minutes 
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of debate on any amendment, the time 
to be controlled by the proponents of 
such amendments, and the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Cor- 
pon] will be allowed equal time in which 
to argue the opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

The Chair also wishes to advise the 
Senate that the debate on the bill will 
be limited to 1 hour, the time to be 
equally divided and controlled, respec- 
tively, by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Corpon] and the distinguished minority 
leader, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
JOHNSON]. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
desire to ask the Senator from Oregon 
if he will yield me, from the time under 
his control, not to exceed 5 minutes. 

Mr. CORDON. I am happy to yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished majority 
leader. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time so requested will be 
charged to the 1 hour allotted for de- 
bate on the bill. The Senator from 
California is recognized. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The statement I 
was prepared to make earlier, when the 
distinguished Senator from Florida was 
about to raise a question relative to the 
attendance of Senators in the Chamber, 
was that, while traditionally, the Senate 
meets at 12 o’clock noon, equally tradi- 
tionally, and perhaps unfortunately, the 
hour of 12 o’clock is when most people, 
from force of habit or otherwise, go to 
luncheon. So we are confronted with 
that problem. 

The only point I wished to make was 
that if we proceeded through a second 
quorum call, that, in effect, would have 
come equally out of the time of both 
Senators who are in control of the time, 
and would merely have extended the de- 
bate farther into the day. 

I understand a number of Senators on 
both sides of the question and on both 
sides of the aisle have made tentative 
arrangements to leave early, some of 
them this evening by 6 o’clock, and some 
by 7 o’clock, as the case may be. It is 
immaterial to me, but I thought that if 
we could proceed with the debate and 
the discussion, alternating between the 
sides, then, as we reached the approxi- 
mate point of voting, the attendance 
would improve. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The reason the 
Senator from Florida and I were some- 
what reluctant to have the quorum call 
rescinded was that we believe our 
amendment is a constructive answer to 
a very important question in connection 
with the growth of the United States, 
namely, as to what will happen if States 
are to be admitted beyond the land mass 
of the United States. We have been 
honored with the presence of perhaps 
less than six Senators during the 2 days 
of discussion in which we tried to answer 
questions and to defend the amendment 
proposing to grant commonwealth status 
to the overseas areas, although the 
amendment has not as yet been called 
up. 
We should be very happy if some Sen- 
ator would call up another amendment 
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earlier. Otherwise, we shall be placed 
at a disadvantage with respect to time 
before the vote on our amendment, by 
being unable to summon more than half 
a dozen Members to the floor. The in- 
ability of Senators to understand what 
we are trying to do leaves us at a grave 
disadvantage. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is a condi- 
tion with which we are confronted, aris- 
ing largely from the fact that Senators 
have committee meetings to attend and 
have luncheon engagements to keep. I 
am certain that the debate, which has 
been printed verbatim in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, has been followed closely 
by Senators. 

Of course, I am not in a position to 
help the Senator from Oklahoma, be- 
cause I am opposed to all the amend- 
ments and also to the motion to recom- 
mit. But I understand that most of the 
amendments have been offered by the 
Senator from Oklahoma or by Senators 
associated with him, so if he would pre- 
fer to proceed to a vote, he could make 
a motion to recommit, and then have 
the debate proceed on that motion. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from California is 
speaking under a limitation of time and 
has 1 minute remaining. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator from 
Florida and I have not been trying to 
consume time; we have been trying to 
move ahead on the issue. We were hope- 
ful that at this late date, with only 45 
minutes remaining to devote to the 
question of commonwealth status, we 
would be able to make a case—— 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from 
California has expired. The bill is open 
to amendment. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President—— 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. For what purpose does the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Dakota 
rise? 

Mr. LANGER. I desired to speak for 
about a minute on the question of at- 
tendance of Senators on the floor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time is under the control of 
the Senator from Oregon and the Sena- 
tor from Texas. 

Mr. LANGER. Will the distinguished 
Senator from Texas yield 1 minute to 
me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am de- 
lighted to yield 1 minute to the distin- 
guished Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. Under the LaFollette- 
Monroney Act, the question of attend- 
ance of Senators is within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
which has discussed the subject at vari- 
ous times. I desire to issue an invitation 
to any Senator who has any ideas on the 
subject to write a letter to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, because we are very 
much concerned, as was the late Senator 
La Follette, about having a full attend- 
ance of Senators on the floor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill, S. 49, is before the Sen- 
ate and is open to amendment. 
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Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Would it be pos- 
sible for either an opponent of the state- 
hood bill or a proponent of it to speak at 
this time under the 1-hour limitation? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If the time be yielded by the 
Senators who control the time. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I desire to ask the 
able Senator from Oregon, who is the 
principal proponent of the statehood 
measure, if he expects to make any 
speech at this time in behalf of state- 
hood. 

Mr. CORDON. I feel that the ques- 
tions involved have been fully debated, 
and that there is very little hope of there 
being any particular change in views. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair is unable to under- 
stand how the Senator from Florida is 
making a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CORDON. For the reason I have 
stated, I should like to do everything pos- 
sible to hasten the matter to a con- 
clusion. Therefore, I shall be more than 
happy to join with the distinguished 
minority leader in yielding unused time, 
so as to bring the bill to a vote as soon 
as possible. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I think that we on 
this side who are opposed to statehood 
have evidenced a disposition to be willing 
to vote on the question. As a matter of 
fact, we were willing to vote prior to 
today. But, in view of the fact that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] is a con- 
structive amendment, we thought it 
would be only fair to have more Senators 
on the floor, so that when the time comes 
to vote on it, they will know what they 
are voting on. 

As the able majority leader has said, it 
is unfortunate that we have all acquired 
the habit of eating between 12 and 1 
o’clock. However, if some Senator could 
be found who wished to talk at this par- 
ticular time, we could start the debate. 
In this way, it would appear to me that a 
little headway could be made. There is 
no desire on my part to delay the vote. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time will have to be con- 
trolled by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Conpox] and the Senator from Texas 
Mr. JoHNsON], unless the request is 
made for unanimous consent that the 
time for the quorum call not be charged 
to either side. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask unani- 
mous consent that a quorum call may be 
had without the time being charged to 
either side. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Texas? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Bricker Byrd 
Anderson Burke Capehart 
Barrett Bush Carlson 
Beall Butler, Md. Case 
Bennett Butler, Nebr. Chavez 
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Clements Holland Morse 
Cooper Hunt Mundt 
Cordon Ives Murray 
Daniel Jackson Neely 
Dirksen Jenner Pastore 
Douglas Johnson, Colo Payne 
Duff Johnson, Tex. Potter 
Dworshak Johnston, S. C. Purtell 
Eastland Kefauver Robertson 
Ellender Kerr Russell 
Ferguson Kilgore Saltonstall 
Flanders Knowland Schoeppel 
Frear Kuchel Smathers 
Fulbright Langer Smith, Maine 
Gillette Lehman Smith, N. J. 
Goldwater Long Stennis 
Green Magnuson Symington 
Griswold Malone Thye 
Hayden Mansfield Upton 
Hendrickson Maybank Watkins 
Hennings McCarran Welker 
Hickenlooper McClellan Williams 
Hill Millikin 

Hoey Monroney 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin] and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. YounG] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
Mr. Brinces], the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. WILEY], and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. MCCARTHY] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] 
and the Senator from Tennessee IMr. 
Gore} are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Humpurey], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Lennon], and 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN] are absent on official business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. A quorum is present. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. DANIEL], and myself, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. It is designated 
“3-17-54-A.” 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Oklahoma for himself and 
other Senators will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

That this act is enacted in the nature of 
a compact so that the people of the Terri- 
tories of Hawaii and Alaska may organize 
governments pursuant to constitutions of 
their own adoption, 

Such governments, when properly or- 
ganized as hereinafter specified shall be 
called “Commonwealths of the United States 
of America.” It is the intent of Congress 
that the highest degree of self-government 
within their respective areas be vested in 
the people and in their elective govern- 
ments. This authority will be exercised 
within the framework of and under the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the laws 
of the United States excepting those which 
by act of the Congress are made inapplicable 
to such areas. 

This act shall be submitted to the quali- 
fied voters of each such Territory for ac- 
ceptance or rejection in a referendum to be 
held for such purpose under the laws of 
such Territory. If this act is approved by 
a majority of the votes cast in such refer- 
endum, the legislature of such Territory 
shall call a convention to draft a constitu- 
tion providing self-government as a Com- 
monwealth of the United States for the peo- 
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ple of the Territory. Such constitution 
shall provide a republican form of govern- 
ment and shall include a bill of rights. 

(b) Upon adoption of the constitution by 
the people of such Territory, the President 
of the United States shall, if he finds that 
such constitution conforms to the Consti- 
tution of the United States and the provi- 
sions of this act, transmit such constitution 
to the Congress of the United States. Upon 
approval of the Congress, the constitution 
shall become effective in accordance with 
its terms, subject to the conditions and lim- 
itations of the act of Congress approving it. 

TAXATION 

Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be the in- 
tent of Congress that upon the adoption 
of constitutions by, and with the granting 
of complete Commonwealth status to either 
or both of the Territories of Hawaii and 
Alaska, as provided for in this act, the tax 
laws of the United States shall be amended 
in order to provide that residents of either 
or both of Alaska and Hawaii shall be treated 
under such laws in a manner similar to the 
treatment given to residents of Puerto Rico 
under such laws at the present time, the 
purpose of such treatment being to allow 
the governments of Hawaii and Alaska, in 
line with their newly acquired Common- 
wealth status, to realize full benefits from 
taxation of income produced within their 
boundaries. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] for himself 
and other Senators. On this question 
the Senator from Oklahoma has 45 min- 
utes and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Corpon] likewise has 45 minutes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. President, I deeply regret that 
again as we attempt to explain the im- 
portance of the step which the Senate 
is about to take in changing the historic 
geographic structure of the United 
States by taking in two overseas areas 
and conferring upon them full state- 
hood, as is proposed in the bill before 
us, there are present not more than a 
dozen Senators to participate in this dis- 
cussion and to listen to the alternative 
proposal. 

We think that this proposal at the 
same time that it would grant additional 
rights of self-government to the people 
of these areas, would also protect the 
United States against damage by reason 
of having overseas areas some 2,000 
miles removed from the land mass of 
the United States enjoying full state- 
hood. Thus these areas would be in a 
position actually to be the tail that wags 
the dog,” affecting disproportionate con- 
trol over the 48 land-union States which 
now comprise the United States. 

If we pass the pending bill as it now 
stands, we shall be embarking upon a 
pattern for the United States. It is com- 
pletely antagonistic to the original 
thoughts of our Founding Fathers, who 
were under the impression that they 
were establishing, on the mainland of 
the North American Continent, a group 
of States which would be closely related 
to one another, not only by reason of 
contiguity, but because of basic tradi- 
tion, heritage, and common economic 
interest. 

In uniting the Original Thirteen 
States it was necessary to make a great 
compromise, This compromise was 
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made in order to perfect a union. With- 
out it there could not possibly have been 
a United States. It was altogether fit- 
ting and proper that this great compro- 
mise should have been made. It gave to 
the larger and more populous States rep- 
resentation in the House of Representa- 
tives according to their population; and 
it gave to each State, no matter how 
small, the same representation of two 
Members in the United States Senate. 

Without this compromise there could 
not have been a union. Without this 
compromise there could not have been 
the greatness of the United States. 

That pattern has worked well. 
We followed the great compromise— 
although it was perhaps not necessary 
that it be done—as we enlarged the 
Union and took in the rest of the 48 
States. The citizens of the Original 
Thirteen States migrated across the 
Great Plains and through the mountains. 
They took with them the heritage, his- 
tory, and ideas of economics which had 
been the seed corn of the Thirteen Orig- 
inal Colonies. We followed the great 
compromise in putting together the 
present Union of 48 States. It is true 
that we have taken in many States with 
small populations, but the treatment of 
each State has been in line with the pat- 
tern for uniting the central part of 
North America into a land mass which 
truly and physically was the United 
States of America. 

As we have completed the filling in of 
the gaps, as we have taken in both large 
and small areas, with large or small pop- 
ulations, we have followed the original 
pattern, until we reached the border 
lines formed by two great oceans. On 
the north we have reached the boundary 
of the stable and well-established sov- 
ereign country of Canada. On the south 
we have reached the border line of the 
United States of Mexico. 

The Atlantic Ocean on the east, the 
Pacific Ocean on the west, Canada on 
the north, and Mexico on the south form 
the boundaries of the land mass of the 
United States. The fact that our Na- 
tion is constituted as one contiguous 
area, it must be admitted, is responsible 
for much of our greatness, much of our 
solidarity, much of our belief in the basic 
Anglo-Saxon principles of law, and for 
the fact that we have a common heri- 
tage. This was the seed corn which, 
transplanted across the Continent, de- 
veloped into 48 States. As we face the 
facts I have outlined, it must be ad- 
mitted that by the passage of the pro- 
posed legislation we would break a prece- 
dent. 

I do not believe Hawaii has been de- 
nied statehood for these many years due 
solely to the fact that she has lacked 
progress or ability for self-govornment. 
I believe that underlying the failure of 
previous Congresses to act on statehood 
for Hawaii has been the natural reluc- 
tance to leave the land union of the 48 
States and embark more than 2,000 miles 
west, across international waters, to set 
up a new State which is not contiguous 
to and not reachable by easy access from 
the 48 land-union States. 

The same thing is true with respect to 
the Territory of Alaska, which can only 
be reached either by crossing the sover- 
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eign country of Canada or by crossing 
international waters for more than 1,000 
miles northward. 

Mr. President, by taking the action 
proposed, I believe we would be breaking 
precedent, breaking the American tradi- 
tion, and changing the physical aspects 
of the land union of the United States. 

I believe most strongly that this physi- 
cal union, the contiguity of States, has 
been to a large degree responsible for our 
greatness. 

Before we take such a step as this bill 
proposes, forsaking what may be called 
the physical United States of America, 
to become perhaps the associated states 
of North America, it is high time for the 
Senate to give more than passing con- 
cern and consideration to the passage 
of such a bill. The discussion of which, 
from my attendance on the debate, I 
have noted, has been limited more or 
less to the level of that accorded a local 
bill—a local bill very much wanted by 
the people of Hawaii and greatly desired 
by them, and to a lesser degree, so far 
as statehood is concerned, by the people 
of Alaska. The whole nature of the de- 
bate I have heard has been to the effect 
that statehood is wanted by those people, 
and that, since they want it, they de- 
serve it. In that respect, it is similar to 
a bill for deepening the harbor of Hon- 
olulu, so far as the arguments are con- 
cerned. In other words, it is said the 
people are entitled to statehood, and 
therefore we should make their Territory 
a State, on an equal basis with the 48 
States of the Union. 

We do not say that commonwealth 
status is the perfect solution. But we 
have put forward the proposal for com- 
monwealth status and it deserves the 
very careful attention and consideration 
of the Senate. Once statehood is grant- 
ed to these Territories, with full state- 
hood rights, the action is irrevocable. 
From that point on nothing can ever be 
done to correct what many of us believe 
to be a serious mistake or to alter in any 
degree the relationships we create on the 
floor of the Senate today. 

Let us look at the commonwealth 
amendment which we are offering today. 
In the first place, we do not wish it on 
or force it on the people of Hawaii and 
Alaska. We merely say that they shall 
have the right to vote in a referendum 
on the question of whether they desire 
to have their Territories become com- 
monwealths, considering the possibility 
that the advantages of statehood may 
be a little longer delayed. If they prefer 
to take the advantages of commonwealth 
status, they can accept it, perfect their 
constitution, elect their own public offi- 
cials and judges, and have the right to 
spend the revenue that originates in 
their areas. 

Mr. DOUGLAS rose. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senate will observe the regu- 
lar order. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was about to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa whether he would prefer to con- 
tinue with his discussion or whether he 
would be willing to yield to me for a ques- 
tion at this point? 
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Mr. MONRONEY. I shall be very 
happy to yield to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Illinois at any point he may 
wish to ask me to yield. I am delighted 
to yield to him. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wonder whether 
the Senator from Oklahoma would be 
willing to spell out the precise difference 
between the commonwealth’ status which 
he proposes and statehood. Is my un- 
derstanding correct that under the com- 
monwealth status the people of Alaska 
and Hawaii would elect their own legis- 
lature and their own Governor, as now? 

Mr. MONRONEY. They would have 
the right, I will say to my distinguished 
friend from Illinois, to the maximum 
amount of self-government, which would 
be equal or equivalent to that of any 
State, so far as their local affairs are 
concerned. 

They would write their own constitu- 
tion, and they could provide for two 
elected principal officers, or for a dozen. 
The constitution, when formed by the 
people of Hawaii, under a commonwealth 
status, would be subject to the approval 
of the President and of Congress. How- 
ever, that is the same as is the situation 
in connection with statehood. From 
the standpoint of local self-government 
they would enjoy all the privileges a 
State enjoys, plus the privilege of de- 
termining the extent of the taxation 
levied and to retain the revenue with- 
in their respective areas. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield for a 
further question? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am delighted to 
yield to my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Under a common- 
wealth status, would the inhabitants re- 
tain the money which they now pay to 
the central government in internal reve- 
nue and income taxes, and which they 
would also pay under statehood? Imean 
by that, will the commonwealths, as 
such, retain the taxes which they now 
pay to Washington? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is provided 
by the amendment. Of course, we can- 
not advise Congress on the exact nature 
of all the details. However, it is spelled 
out in our proposal that the same status 
which is enjoyed by the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico shall be enjoyed by these 
Territories as commonwealths, which 
would allow them to retain for their own 
use and for their own purposes all the 
wealth that originates in their areas sub- 
ject to whatever taxation the common- 
wealths might wish to place upon it. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield furth- 
er? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am delighted to 
yield to my distinguished colleague from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What would be the 
citizenship status and the rights of mi- 
gration of the citizens of these common- 
wealths? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The citizenship 
status would be identical with that of 
any State, and such as is enjoyed today 
by the citizens of Puerto Rico. There 
would be no limitation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
ae R from Oklahoma further 
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Mr. MONRONEY, I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would they have the 
right to free and unlimited migration? 

Mr. MONRONEY. They would have 
such right. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma further 


yield? e 
Mr. MONRONEY. I am delighted to 
yield. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Would they have the 
right to own property and inherit prop- 
erty and transact business within the 
United States? 

Mr. MONRONEY. They would, so far 
as the junior Senator from Oklahoma is 
informed. Of course, I am not so famil- 
iar with some of the State laws as I 
should be, but certainly under the Fed- 
eral law they would have all such rights. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma further 
yield? - 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am delighted to 
yield to my distinguished friend. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would they have the 
protection of American consular and dip- 
lomatic officials abroad? 

Mr. MONRONEY. They would so 
have; they would also have the protec- 
tion of the United States armed services 
in matters pertaining to their own local 
defense. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma further 
yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am delighted to 
yield to my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would the draft law 
require compulsory military service of 
the people of the commonwealths? 

Mr. MONRONEY. It would so re- 
quire, as is the case with respect to the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, which 
now is under our selective service system. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield for a final 
question? 

J MONRONEY. I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What is the differ- 
ence between commonwealth status and 
statehood? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Iam very glad the 
Senator has asked me that question, be- 
cause we do not like to be accused, as we 
have been accused, of trying to cover up 
what we mean by commonwealth status. 
The citizens of the commonwealth areas 
would enjoy practically every advantage 
known to the citizens of a State, save 
that of having elected Representatives in 
the United States Congress. They would 
not have two Senators and, as at the 
present time, they would not have the 
right to vote for the President of the 
United States. 

It would be my idea, if this worked well 
over a period of 5 or 10 years, that a con- 
stitutional amendment could be proposed 
giving them the absolute right to elected 
Representatives in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, according to their population, 
and giving them the full right to vote for 
President of the United States, but not 
giving them the right to have 2 Senators. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the junior Senator 
from Oklahoma has expired. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself an additional 5 minutes. 
The reason, I believe, for the sugges- 


tion of having no sitting Member in the - 


House at this time, but only a Delegate, 
and no Member of the United States Sen- 
ate, is that these overseas areas, being 
noncontiguous and in a more or less iso- 
lated situation, and not having a com- 
mon interest with the 48 States, are not 
entitled to have 2 voting Members of the 
Senate. As I pointed out in the debate 
a few days ago, to give Hawaii 2 Senators 
would mean Hawaii would be enjoying a 
voting privilege of approximately 33 to 1 
as compared with citizens of the State of 
New York. In other words, instead of 
having proper representation of this 
oversea area, we would be giving them 
overrepresentation. 

I see my distinguished colleague from 
California is in the Chamber, and I would 
be interested to know what his attitude 
is with reference to statehood for Hawaii, 
when 1 vote in Hawaii would have as 
great a weight in electing Members of 
the Senate of the United States as would 
perhaps 22 votes in the State of Califor- 
nia or in the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The question which I 
should like to ask my good friend is this: 
Is it not true that the political platforms 
of both great parties pledged statehood 
to Hawaii, and also, in the case of the 
Democratic platform, statehood for 
Alaska? 

Mr. MONRONEY.. I understand that 
to be true. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Do not the citizens of 
those two Territories have a right to 
place some reliance upon the solemn 
pledge which was made in the political 
platforms with respect to the people of 
Hawaii and of Alaska? Should they not 
place some reliance on that commit- 
ment? I hasten to say that I intend to 
vote for statehood. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I would say to the 
distinguished Senator that his own party 
placed pledges in its platform that they 
were going to have a balanced budget 
and 100 percent of parity for farmers. 
They also promised statehood for Puerto 
Rico, yet the majority leader stated a 
few days ago that he would never vote 
for statehood for Puerto Rico. So I 
must say to the distinguished Senator 
that many of the things in the plat- 
forms of both parties are not capable of 
fulfillment and have not been fulfilled, 
and we find the distinguished senior 
Senator from California saying that he 
ear never vote for statehood for Puerto 

ico. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I say to my friend 
from Oklahoma that he and I are re- 
sponsible to our own consciences and our 
own constituencies, with respect to com- 
mitments made by the political organ- 
izations to which we belong. But, pay- 
ing whatever respect we may be inclined 
to pay to party platforms, I am sure 
the platforms of the two great political 
parties 2 years ago were entirely silent 
on the question of statehood for Puerto 
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Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Republican 
platform distinctly states that it favors 
statehood for Hawaii and Alaska and, 
eventually, for Puerto Rico. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida tell me where the 
platform contains that statement? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I do not happen to 
have a copy of the Republican platform 
in my pocket but I am sure it states just 
what I said. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from 
Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to reserve the remainder of 
my time. Perhaps the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee would 
care to use some of his time. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I yield 
8 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from New York [Mr. LEHMAN], 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I hope 
with all my heart that the bill granting 
statehood to Alaska and Hawaii will 
pass. I shall, of course, vote for it. I 
appeal to all my colleagues to vote for it. 

When I voted some weeks ago to at- 
tach the proposal for Alaskan statehood 
to the bill for Hawaiian statehood, I 
did so in the belief that it would enhance 
the legislative prospects for both. I 
think both Territories richly merit state- 
hood. I think it is in the interest of the 
United States, I think it is essential for 
the United States, to grant statehood 
to both Territories. 

The arguments which have been made 
against statehood are not, in my judg- 
ment, sound ones. And I include the 
arguments which have been made 
against statehood for each of the Terri- 
tories as well as for both. 

Some of the arguments which have 
been made, especially against statehood 
for Hawaii, are deeply fallacious and do 
not reflect creditably upon our faith in 
democracy. It has been stated—the 
alarmist possibility has been raised— 
that Hawaii might send a Communist 
to the Senate of the United States. 

How distrustful of the workings of 
democracy such a statement is. Do we 
believe that a Territory which has been 
under the American flag for 55 years, 
which has been under American influ- 
ence even longer than that, which has 
had the benefits of the American school 
system for all those years, and of an 
atmosphere as American as that in any 
part of the United States—do we believe 
that such a Territory will elect to the 
United States Senate a Communist, a 
conspirator against the United States? 
If we can entertain such a thought, 
we have little faith in the democratic 
process. 

The literacy rate in Hawaii bears fa- 
vorable comparison with that in any 
part of the United States. Its record of 
crime is far less than the average in the 
entire Nation. Its vital statistics show 
the unusually fine and intelligent medi- 
cal care given to the citizens of Hawaii. 
Above all, Mr. President, the patriotism 
of its citizens, tested in the fire of a 
score of bloody battles of our country’s 
wars, and attested to by rows of white 
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crosses in many a military cemetery 
abroad and in Hawaii, itself, should si- 
lence those who raise the specter of com- 
munism. No people anywhere in the 
United States have served with greater 
eourage or loyalty or devotion than have 
the citizens of Hawaii. 

There is no group of people more loyal 
to American ideals and to the United 
States than the inhabitants, as a whole, 
of the Territory of Hawaii. This has 
been proved. It cannot be denied. 

The strength of a single labor union, 

whose leadership is tainted, cannot be 
cited as an argument against the loyalty 
and devotion of a half-million people, 
long schooled in the American tradi- 
tion, well tested in devotion to Ameri- 
can ideals. 
As for the unspoken argument—the 
argument based on the racial composi- 
tion of Hawaii—that argument is so 
weak that it can scarcely be made in 
public, on the floor of the Senate. Ha- 
waii is America in microcosm—a melt- 
ing pot of many racial and national ori- 
gins, from which has been produced a 
common nationality, a common patriot- 
ism, a common faith in freedom and in 
the institutions of America. 

And may I point out that no one race, 
no one creed, no one national origin, can 
claim greater patriotism or greater faith 
than can other groups of Americans. 

As for Alaska, this Territory, which 
has been under the American flag for 
almost a century, desires and deserves 
statehood. It needs statehood. It needs 
statehood to give it a chance to develop 
it potentialities, with a voice here in the 
Senate and in the House, to speak for its 
interests—the interests of the only re- 
maining Territorial frontier of America. 

Alaska can become one of the great 
prides and boasts of America—one of the 
new centers of American expansion—in- 
dustrial, mineral, agricultural, and rec- 
reational. Alaska has made great strides 
in the past 20 years. But Territorial 
status acts as an anchor, a drag-weight 
on its progress. Alaska needs spokesmen 
for its interests here in the Senate— 
spokesmen with votes, who can compel 
the attention of the Congress and of the 
Nation to its needs, as each of us here 
can, for our States and our problems. 

The world is watching what we do 
here. They will watch our votes. They 
will not hesitate to ascribe to us, should 
we vote down this measure, motives 
which will do us poor credit. 

Should we vote for statehood for Alaska 
and Hawaii, we will tell the world that 
we are still an expanding nation, a 
dynamic nation, free, fluid, and flexible 
in our constituency of States—dynamic 
from within as well as from without. 
We will tell the world that we believe in 
the American idea for ourselves as well 
as for others—that we are still growing 
and expanding, that we embrace the 
concept of the expanding frontier, and 
that in this airborne age, we have 
crowned with statehood Territories dis- 
tant from our mainland boundaries. We 
will advance the full sovereignty of the 
United States 2,000 miles into the Pacific, 
and 2,000 miles into the great northwest, 

Above all, Mr. President, we will have 
shown to the world that we practice what 
we preach in our party platforms and 
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in the halls of our legislatures, including 
the Congress of the United States. 

What added voice we will have in world 
affairs when we will thus have acquitted 
ourselves with the legislation before us. 

But I do not urge that we should take 
this action simply to give us something 
to talk about. I do not propose this ac- 
tion as a propaganda measure. 

Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii is in 
the proper interest of the United States, 
from a domestic as well as from an in- 
ternational viewpoint. This is an act 
of justice and fair dealing with the in- 
habitants of Alaska and of Hawaii. This 
is an act which will benefit all the people 
of the United States, from New York to 
San Francisco, from New Orleans to 
Seattle. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from 
New York has expired. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be yielded 
an additional 2 minutes. 

Mr. CORDON. I yield an additional 2 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I shall oppose the 
amendment to provide commonwealth 
status. The people of Alaska and Hawaii 
do not wish commonwealth status. It 
would be presumptuous and demeaning 
to offer them something which they do 
not want. 

Puerto Rico wanted internal political 
autonomy. It did not wish statehood. 
The so-called commonwealth status 
works well enough in Puerto Rico, but 
it is an exceptional status which is not 
easily adaptable to our form of Govern- 
ment. There is no.symbol of sovereign- 
ty in the United States like the Crown 
of England. Sovereign power reposes 
only in Congress and the President, as 
interpreted and restrained by the judi- 
ciary. 

There is no similarity between the al- 
leged commonwealth status, as is pro- 
posed in the amendment now before 
the Senate, and that which exists in the 
British Commonwealth of free nations. 
To force so-called commonwealth status 
upon people who have not asked for it 
and who emphatically are opposed to it 
will satisfy no one and will accomplish 
absolutely nothing. 

Mr. President, Alaska and Hawaii want 
statehood. They are ready for state- 
hood. Let us give them statehood. I 
hope neither the barriers of prejudice 
nor the maneuvers of politics will be per- 
mitted to prevail in regard to the pending 
legislation. I hope and trust the bill will 
pass, and that the amendment which is 
now before the Senate, which proposes 
commonwealth status for these two Ter- 
ritories, will be defeated. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oklahoma for himself and other Sen- 
ators. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I yield 
15 minutes to the distinguished junior 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I was 
deeply interested in the remark made 
by the author of the amendment pro- 
posing commonwealth status, the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma IMr. 
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Mowroney], who warned that the step 
granting statehood, once taken, is ir- 
revocable. I think his statement is cor- 
rect, but I hope the Senate will bear in 
mind that there are other steps which 
are irrevocable, and that the proposal 
for changing Alaska and Hawaii from 
incorporated Territories to unincorpo- 
rated commonwealths, which is involved 
in the amendment, is equally impossible 
and unconstitutional. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point, or does 
he not wish to yield now? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Did the Senator 
say that the proposal was unconsti- 
tutional? 

Mr. ANDERSON. If the Senator will 
wait and will follow my remarks, I think 
he will find that the proposal contained. 
in the amendment, which suggests that 
there shall be a different taxation sys- 
tem in Alaska and Hawaii which are 
incorporated Territories, is as unconsti- 
tutional as I think it possibly could be. 
I hope the Senator will listen to my 
statement and will decide for himself. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Isimply wondered 
if I had heard the Senator correctly. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, the Senator 
from Arkansas heard me correctly. 

Time and time again, Alaska and 
Hawaii have been designated by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States as 
incorporated Territories, and as such 
have been adjudged by the Nation’s 
highest court to be incipient States. 
As States in embryo, all provisions of the 
Constitution apply to them. 

Puerto Rico is a commonwealth, or 
associated State, whatever that may be. 
Its status, in any event, has yet to be 
determined definitely; the exact nature 
of its role in the American family will 
have to be determined by the courts. 
It is entirely probable that the judiciary 
will some day hold that Puerto Rico still 
is, constitutionally, an unincorporated 
Territory, and that commonwealth 
status necessarily connotes unincorpora- 
tion. If that should prove to be the case, 
then Alaska and Hawaii could not le- 
gally, constitutionally, assume that 
inferior status. 

In the case of Downes v. Bidwell (182 
U. S. 271, 1901), the Supreme Court of 
the United States declared that— 

Where the Constitution has been once 
formerly extended by Congress to Territories 
neither Congress nor the Territorial legis- 
lature can enact laws inconsistent therewith, 


Mr. Justice Brown, in the case of Rass- 
mussen v. United States (197 U. S. 536, 
1905), another of the famed Insular 
cases, asserted that— 

The extension of the provisions of the 
Constitution * * * once done, is irrevocable. 


It follows, then, that those who would 
remake Alaska and Hawaii in the image 
of Puerto Rico are somewhat disingenu- 
ous when they extol the benefits Puerto 
Ricans derive from the Federal tax ex- 
emptions. As incorporated Territories, 
Alaska and Hawaii are subject to sec- 
tion 8 of article I of the Constitution, 
which provides, in part, that “all duties, 
imports, and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States.” 
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It is doubtful, to say the least, that 
Congress has the power, under the Con- 
stitution, to exempt the citizens of Alas- 
ka and Hawaii which are parts of the 
United States from the applicability of 
this uniformity clause. 

From the very beginning, Alaska and 
Hawaii have ben accorded treatment 
different from that extended to Puerto 
Rico. Alaska was purchased by treaty 
from Russia in 1867. Article 3 of that 
convention provided that— 

The inhabitants of the ceded territory, 
according to their choice, reserving their 
natural allegiance, may return to Russia 
within 3 years; but if they should prefer 
to remain in the ceded territory, they, with 
the exception of uncivilized native tribes, 
shall be admitted to the enjoyment of all 
the rights, advantages, and immunities of 
citizens of the United States, and shall be 
maintained and protected in the free en- 
joyment of their liberty, property, and re- 
ligion. 


With reference to the particular lan- 
guage, that they “Shall be admitted to 
the enjoyment of all the rights, advan- 
tages, and immunities of citizens of the 
United States,” I suggest that nothing 
similar to that was contained in the 
treaty whereby Puerto Rico was acquired, 
and that the rights of Puerto Rico sim- 
ply do not come in the same category as 
those of Hawaii and Alaska. 

In the case of Alaska and Hawaii, there 
was included the “right” to have their 
young men drafted into the armed serv- 
ices. Those Territories were treated ex- 
actly as the treaties prescribed they 
should be treated. I do not think it is 
possible now to change that situation. 

Again, in the case of Rasmussen 
against United States, and also in Balzac 
v. People of Puerto Rico (258 U. S. 298, 
1922) the Supreme Court held that the 
treaty constituted one of the chief 
grounds of Alaska's incorporation into 
the Union; but it should be noted that 
the treaty of itself did not, and could not, 
accord incorporation, even though it 
strongly implied such a grant. 

Thus as soon as Congress began to 
implement the treaty of 1867 by extend- 
ing national statutes to the Territory, 
Alaska was well on the way to full in- 
corporation. By 1884, surely, Alaska had 
attained the highest possible status next 
to statehood, even though the second, 
and major, organic act was not approved 
until 1912. 

The basic point to remember in regard 
to the Alaskan Treaty is that the Senate 
of the United States could have omitted, 
had it chosen to do so, any reference to 
citizenship, with its implied promise of 
incorporation for the Territory. The 
people of Puerto Rico, under the Treaty 
of 1898 with Spain, were treated quite 
differently. ‘There was no provision for 
citizenship for Puerto Ricans, and there 
was no promise, implied or otherwise, of 
incorporated status. 

The people of Hawaii, on the other 
hand, have been entitled from the first to 
expect preferential treatment. They 
presented a treaty, which was not rati- 
fied, in 1897, containing the following 
language: 

The Republic of Hawaii and the United 
States of America, in view of the natural de- 
pendence of the Hawaiian Islands upon the 
United States, of their geographical prox- 
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imity thereto, of the preponderant share ac- 
quired by the United States and its citizens 
in the industries and trade of said islands, 
and of the expressed desire of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Hawaii that those 
islands should be incorporated into the 
United States as an integral part thereof, and 
under its sovereignty, have determined to ac- 
complish by treaty, an object so important 
to their mutual and permanent welfare. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. If I understood 
the Senator correctly, he has stated that 
commonwealth status would not permit 
the waiving of taxes, and that under 
statehood status the two Territories 
would be completely on all-fours with 
the 48 States. Is that correct? 

Mr. ANDERSON. If they acquired 
statehood, yes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Then, laws which 
Congress has passed relating to housing 
and many other fields, granting special 
treatment and privileges to the Territory 
of Alaska, and in some cases to Hawaii, 
would not be possible, since it has not 
been the practice to grant special privi- 
leges, for example, to the States of Mis- 
sissippi or Florida. Could Congress en- 
act such laws if statehood were granted? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not think so. 
I do not believe the granting of special 
privileges necessarily follows, but taxa- 
tion does necessarily follow, because it 
is provided that taxes must be uniform. 
For example, the Swamp Act did not 
apply to every State, but it very force- 
fully applied to the State of Florida. It 
did not apply to the State of Oklahoma 
or to the State of New Mexico. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The point I am 
trying to make is that constantly, in 
housing bills, very greatly favored treat- 
ment has been given to the Territory of 
Alaska because it is a Territory. If the 
statehood status would put the Territory 
on all fours with the other States, I am 
wondering if that kind of legislation, ac- 
cording to Territories any special, fa- 
vored treatment could be passed. If 
not, as Territories they can be given 
treatment which they could not possibly 
receive if they became States. 

Mr. ANDERSON. In the Alaska 
amendment there has been inserted a 
provision proposed by the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. BARRETT], 
that the percentage of Federal contribu- 
tion to highway funds shall be frozen 
for 15 years at the present level of par- 
ticipation. That is more advantageous 
treatment than that given any other 
State in the Union. If the Supreme 
Court were called upon to interpret that 
provision, I am sure it would interpret 
it as it has in similar language many 
times in the past—that special grants 
can be made for special purposes. That 
does not disturb the uniformity clause. 
However, we cannot suddenly say to 
Hawaii and to Alaska, “You do not have 
to pay income taxes to the United States 
in some commonwealth status or as full 
States.” In that event the millionaires 
of America would be found going to the 
beaches of those Territories because they 
would not have to pay any income taxes. 
Such a provision as that would not work. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. If the Senator has 
read the bill, I am sure he knows that 
the income-tax waiver we would be 
yielding to the Territories would apply 
only to income derived from the islands, 
and that such millionaires as he men- 
tions would still have to pay income 
taxes on income originating in the 
United States. 

Mr. ANDERSON. There is nothing 
which says that such millionaries could 
not transfer their bonds and other hold- 
ings to the Territories and earn income 
originating from such Territories. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Any income de- 
rived from investments on the mainland 
would be taxable under the United States 
income-tax laws. Such laws apply to 
the people of Puerto Rico, and the same 
condition is contained in the amend- 
ment relating to income originating 
within the Territories of Hawaii or 
Alaska. 

Mr. ANDERSON. There was nothing 
in the experience of Puerto Rico, so far 
as the income-tax question is concerned, 
which makes me think it would be wise 
to apply to the people of Alaska and 
Hawaii the same principle. I think it 
was unfortunate that such a provision 
was applied to the people of Puerto Rico. 

There were differences in the condi- 
tions under which those various Terri- 
tories were taken by the United States. 
By the treaty of 1898 the people of 
Puerto Rico were not given an immedi- 
ate voice in voting for the government. 
It was 1917 before there was any sugges- 
tion of voting. On the contrary, when 
Alaska and Hawaii were incorporated, 
the people were immediately privileged 
to vote. Those people do not have the 
right to vote for President of the United 
States or for a Senator in this body; but 
they do have the right to bear arms, they 
can be drafted, they can pay income 
taxes; and it is that situation which is 
causing a great deal of trouble in those 
areas. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Is it not a fact that 
citizens of Puerto Rico, Guam, the Vir- 
gin Islands, and the District of Colum- 
bia also are drafted and have to serve 
in the Armed Forces? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator from 
New Mexico has stated that there is a 
difference between the actual status of 
the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska 
and that of Puerto Rico. Prior to the 
time Congress voted the commonwealth 
status for Puerto Rico, except for the 
fact that they did not pay taxes, can the 
Senator cite any different relation which 
existed between Puerto Rico and the 
Government of the United States and 
that which existed between Hawaii and 
the Government of the United States? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Not at the time the 
bill was passed, but for a long period 
prior to that there had been a difference. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Can the Senator 
tell me what the difference was? 

Mr. ANDERSON. As I have stated, in 
the case of Alaska, as soon as the Alaska 
Territory was incorporated, the people 
there started to vote; but in the case of 
Puerto Rico they did not. Puerto Rico 
was brought in under the treaty of 1898; 
it was 1917 before there was a suggestion 
of voting. 
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Mr. SMATHERS. Voting in what re- 
spect? I understand the people of the 
Territories are complaining about the 
fact that they cannot vote for repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Does the Senator 
mean that they voted for members of the 
Territorial government? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. SMATHERS. And the people did 
not do that in Puerto Rico? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Is it not a fact, 
however, that in the field of national de- 
fense, in the field of foreign trade in con- 
nection with the making of trade trea- 
ties, and in other matters, the attitude 
of the Federal Government was to con- 
sider Puerto Rico, and that in every law 
passed in the United States in which 
territories were involved there was actu- 
ally no difference in the treatment given 
Puerto Rico by the United States Gov- 
ernment than that given to Hawaii or 
Alaska? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think there were 
considerable differences. Long hearings 
were held on the question. I am not 
able at this time to recall what the dif- 
ferences were; but, I suggest that the 
treatment given to Puerto Rico in the 
matter of sugar was a little different 
from that given to Hawaii. 

Mr. SMATHERS. That involves a 
matter of negotiation. Florida for ex- 
ample is not treated quite so liberally as 
Louisiana is in the matter of sugar; nor 
is it treated as well as some of the other 
States with respect to dairy and other 
products. 

Is it the opinion of the Senator from 
New Mexico that at the time we took in 
the Territory of Hawaii it was the sug- 
gestion of the Members of Congress that 
Hawaii at that time would become a 
State? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I was about to deal 
with that question when I was inter- 
rupted. The treaty which was proposed 
was not accepted at that time. A group 
of antiexpansionist Democrats succeeded 
in bringing about an undue delay. There 
was a strong period of revolt against 
bringing Hawaii in as a State. It was 
not until Admiral Dewey sailed into 
Manila Bay that the sentiment changed. 
When Admiral Dewey sailed into Manila 
Bay, there was a sweep which went the 
other way, and we promptly ratified the 
treaty. It was said on the floor of the 
Senate, when the Hawaiian treaty was 
discussed, that we could not possibly give 
recognition to Hawaii; but when we 
realized Hawaii could be an important 
military outpost, we suddenly remem- 
bered they were wonderful people all the 
time, and there was sentiment to bring 
Hawaii in immediately. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I should like to re- 
fer the Senator to what was said on the 
subject at the time by the chairman of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives. When asked 
the question, as to whether it was in- 
tended that Hawaii was to become a 
State he responded that he did not be- 
lieve the Territory of Hawaii would ever 
become a State. He further said: 


By the terms of this resolution all such 
questions will be determined by Congress, 
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and Congress will and should do what the 
American people want done. 


Mr. ANDERSON. I merely wish to 
say that I hope Congress finally will do 
what the American public wants done. 
The polls show that seven-eighths of 
the people of the United States would 
like to have Hawaii become a State; and, 
just as has been predicted, the time will 
come when Congress will do what the 
people of the United States want done, 
and will give statehood to Hawaii. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I should like to 
read what the late Champ Clark said on 
this subject at the time the annexation 
of Hawaii was before the Congress in 
1898: 

That a great many people who are in favor 
of annexation have been scared at the idea 
of creating a State out of these islands is 
shown by the fact that the annexationists 
evolved a scheme to make them a county or 
counties of California. 

* * » * * 

But as California objected strenuously to 
that, we are now assured that it is not in- 
tended to make either a State or a California 
county out of them. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
still think a State will now be made out 
of the Hawaiian Islands. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Caklsox in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from New Mexico has expired. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the junior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the argu- 
ment advanced by the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], in behalf of 
his amendment, was intriguing; but, 
upon examination, it should not be ac- 
cepted by the Senate. 

The first fear expressed by the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma was based on the 
distance involved, namely, the distance 
of 2,000 miles from Hawaii to the United 
States. 

Mr. President, in 1945, I ate a very late 
supper in San Francisco, and I ate 
breakfast at the normal time in Hono- 
lulu, the next morning. That was in 
1945, almost 10 years ago. 

Last fall I want to Alaska. I left 
Fairbanks, the most northerly of the 
major cities of Alaska, at 8:30 in the 
morning. At 10:30 that night I was in 
my home city in South Dakota. Others 
of the group came to Washington, D. C., 
and arrived here at what would have 
been 2 o’clock in the morning, Alaska 
time. 

In the course of the debate, population 
has been mentioned. Mr. President, to- 
day the Territory of Hawaii has more 
people than any of the original 13 States 
had at the time of the formation of the 
Union, save two—one of them being Vir- 
ginia, I believe. The Territory of Hawaii 
has a greater population than half of 
the States had at the time when they 
were admitted to statehood. 

So the distance and population argu- 
ments are refuted by the facts, as we 
know them today. 

The final argument of the Senator 
from Oklahoma was based on the fear 
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of having in this body two Senators from 
each of these two Territories. 

Mr. President, one Member of the 
present Senate came to Congress at the 
time of the admission to the Union of his 
State; I refer to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. He 
happens to sit on the other side of the 
aisle, and does not belong to the same 
political party to which I belong; but I 
venture to say that if a poll were taken 
of the Members of the Senate and if all 
Members of the Senate were scored, the 
composite score of the senior Senator 
from Arizona would be the highest, from 
the standpoint of his ability and stand- 
ing in the Senate. So the argument 
based on the fear of letting the repre- 
sentatives of what is now a Territory 
enter the Senate of the United States 
should be abandoned. 

Mr. President, the whole argument 
for commonwealth status for these two 
Territories, rather than statehood for 
them, is an argument of fear and is simi- 
lar to the arguments which have been 
advanced whenever Territories have 
been proposed for admission as States 
of the United States. I submit to 
the Senate that the United States has 
grown and has progressed and has be- 
come stronger with the development of 
its frontiers. When we call the roll of 
the Western States which have been ad- 
mitted to the Union, we realize that each 
one has made its contributions; and so 
would the Territories of Hawaii and 
Alaska. 

When I was in Alaska, a year ago, I 
was impressed by the tremendous re- 
sources of the area, the agricultural 
possibilities in Kodiak and in the Kenai 
Peninsula, and the possibilities of timber 
development at Ketchikan and in the 
area west of Juneau, where we saw a 
great pulp plant being created. I was 
impressed by the spirit of the people 
there. One does not feel that he is ina 
foreign land when he is in Anchorage or 
Fairbanks or Juneau or Cordova; neither 
does one feel that he is in a foreign land 
when he is in Hawaii, for in both these 
lands he finds people who have the same 
hopes, the same aspirations, the same 
dress, and the same language as those 
who live on the mainland of the United 
States. Mr. President, there is a tie of 
unity which means more, possibly, than 
even the tie of geographical contiguity 
the Senator from Oklahoma mentioned. 

In Hawaii there is now located the Na- 
tional Memorial Cemetery of the Pa- 
cific. At the time when that cemetery 
was being proposed, it had been sug- 
gested that other national cemeteries be 
located in various islands scattered in 
the Pacific; but the committee which 
had that matter in charge was impressed 
by the suggestion that since the bodies 
of the boys who had fallen in the fight- 
ing on the various islands of the Pacific 
were to be placed in care of the Federal 
Government, they should be interred in 
one great cemetery, the National Me- 
morial Cemetary of the Pacific. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from South Dakota has 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I yield 
an additional minute to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 
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Mr. CASE. I thank the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. President, in the National Me- 
morial Cemetery of the Pacific lie the 
bodies of boys from every State in the 
Union. Today their blood calls to our 
blood. 

Hawaii deserves statehood, and so does 
Alaska. They are with us in purpose, in 
spirit, and in possibilities. They will be 
States which will add luster to the stars 
of the flag we now see behind the seat 
of the Presiding Officer. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment 

will be rejected, and I hope the bill will 
be passed. 
Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
junior Senator from Florida IMr. 
SMATHERS]. j 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Oklahoma for 
yielding this much time to me, and I 
also thank him for the remarks he previ- 
ously made regarding the necessity of 
commonwealth status for the Territories 
of Alaska and Hawaii. 

Mr. President, I have no doubt that 
if the sincere friends of Alaska would 
give a little thought and study to this 
amendment, they would be convinced 
beyond a doubt that commonwealth 
status for Alaska is the most desirable 
form of government for that Territory 
at this time. 

I think we should remember certain 
facts about Alaska. In the first place, 
Alaska is very large, indeed. For in- 
stance, if we place the map of Alaska 
over the map of the United States, we 
find that it is one-fifth the present size of 
the United States. It is somewhat 
larger than the combined areas of all 
14 States on the Atlantic seaboard, plus 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Ken- 
tucky. 

There are approximately 365,481,600 
acres of land in Alaska of which 2 million 
acres are arable. At the present time 
only 14,000 acres are considered to be 
improved. So it can readily be seen that 
although there is a great expanse of land 
in Alaska not much of it is productive. 
At the present time there is in Alaska 
very little land from which an income 
can be derived. 

The 1940 report of the Census Bureau 
disclosed that there were 623 farms in 
Alaska, whereas the 1950 census disclosed 
that there were then only 525 farms in 
Alaska—or a loss of approximately 100 
farms. So it is evident that there is no 
hope or reason to believe that Alaska will 
become a great farm area for the United 
States of America. 

As a matter of fact, everything north 
of the Alaska range is perpetually frozen, 
the year around. If one digs 3 inches 
into the soil, he comes to a frozen area. 

We must admit that there are some 
minerals in Alaska; but the facts show 
that since 1945 the number of persons 
employed in the mining industry de- 
clined from 8,000 or 9,000 to 2,000. 

The claim is made that actually 
Alaska will be a great natural resource 
for the United States because it is in the 
same temperature zone as that of 
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Sweden. However, the fact is that while 
mineral resources do exist in Alaska, it is 
not economically feasible to mine them, 
because they are so far from competitive 
markets that transportation costs and 
other costs of production make mining 
costs prohibitive. 

So it is plain that while there is an 
undeveloped potential of natural re- 
sources, what is needed today in Alaska 
is an economic advantage which will en- 
courage people to go there and take the 
calculated risk involved. They must 
have an economic advantage in the form 
of tax relief if they are to engage in 
mining, lumbering operations, and the 
development of other natural resources. 
Otherwise they will remain severely 
handicapped in sending lumber and 
minerals to the United States, a distance 
of over 3,200 miles of railroad, and still 
compete with similar commodities pro- 
duced in the United States. It is abun- 
dantly clear that they must have such 
economic help if they are to succeed. 

How can we give them that advan- 
tage? The only feasible and practical 
way is to give them a commonwealth 
status, which will give to the people of 
the Territory Federal tax relief. I re- 
mind Senators that today the people of 
Alaska pay higher per capita taxes than 
do the people of any area or any State 
under the American flag. 

I hold in my hand a letter from the 
Juneau Alaska Chamber of Commerce 
which cites figures showing the propor- 
tionate payment of taxes per capita. 
The figures show that the people of 
Alaska pay a 40-percent higher tax than 
do the people of the State of Washing- 
ton; almost 100 percent higher than the 
tax paid by the people of Texas; and 
more than 110 percent higher than the 
tax paid by the people of Iowa. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has 
expired. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield an additional 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I read from the let- 
ter to which I have referred, pointing 
out that these are Alaskans who are 
talking, not people who are for the com- 
monwealth status, and not people who 
are opposed to statehood: 

Without regard to what representations 
have been made to committees in Congress, 
a study of the appropriations of the last 
session of its legislature and the last census 
figure will reveal that Alaskans are probably 
the most heavily taxed per capita of any 
group under the American flag. 


They tell us, in effect, “If you give us 
statehood it will increase our local taxes 
50 percent.” If we give the people of 
Alaska statehood, we will increase the 
tax burden on them about 50 percent. 
Is that any way to induce people to go 
to the Territory of Alaska or to develop 
its natural resources? Would people be 
inclined to go to Alaska if we tell them, 
“If you go there, you will have to pay 
the highest taxes paid by the people of 
any area in the country?” I submit that 
those who really wish to be of assistance 
to Alaska should not favor granting the 
people of Alaska statehood at this time. 
I sincerely believe that the people of the 
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Territory of Alaska do not want state- 
hood at this time. 

The last paragraph of the letter from 
the Juneau Chamber of Commerce reads 
as follows: 

All Alaskans hope that the time is not 
too far distant when development of our 
natural resources will reach a stage where 
part of the burden now borne by the Federal 
Government can be taken over by the Terri- 
tory. As can be seen from the above, the 
present taxload is extremely heavy and any 
increase in the Territorial tax program may 
well serve to discourage the influx of capital 
for the development of our natural resources, 
which capital is so badly needed to put 
Alaska on a firm, permanent, economic 
foundation. 


I again submit that if we actually want 
to help the people of the Territory of 
Alaska, granting them statehood is not 
the way to do it. When they voted in 
1946 on the sole question, “Do you want 
statehood?” only a little more than 9,090 
people voted for it. Some 6,822 voted 
against it. Is that an overwhelming 
demonstration of a desire for statehood? 
I do not believe anyone could logically or 
properly conclude that it is. 

As a matter of fact, the question was 
loaded, because, as many people in 
Alaska have since stated, they believe 
that eventually there might be state- 
hood, but they do not want it under 
present conditions, whereby the tax load 
would be so heavy as to make economic 
survival impossible. 

I think Commonwealth status is the 
proper solution to this problem and the 
people of the Territory are entitled to 
vote on this question. If we want to 
help the people of the Territory of 
Alaska, let us give them Commonwealth 
status, a status which will accord them 
all the political rights they desire, in- 
cluding the right to elect a governor, the 
right to elect judges and other local 
officials, It will give them every con- 
nection they desire with the United 
States, and at the same time provide 
an economic advantage which will per- 
mit their industries and their people to 
compete in the competitive markets, re- 
sulting in the maximum development of 
natural resources and enable the Terri- 
tory to grow in strength economically, 
politically, and financially. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Inasmuch as a 
grave risk would be incurred by taking 
the irrevocable step of granting state- 
hood to Alaska, in particular, with 128,- 
000 citizens who already carry the high- 
est tax load under the American flag, 
and inasmuch as the burden of local 
taxes would be increased by granting 
statehood, the proponents of the state- 
hood bill should, in all fairness to the 
Senate, outline what would happen un- 
der a condition of total bankruptcy of 
a State which has been created by act 
of Congress. Would there be any meas- 
ure which the Federal Government could 
take, in view of the doctrine of states’ 
rights, to render assistance in bailing a 
State out of such a situation, which 
would be almost certain to develop? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thoroughly agree 
with the junior Senator from Oklahoma. 
Probably for the first time in our history 
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we would have the situation of a bank- 
rupt State. We could not get rid of it. 
It could not withdraw from the Union. 
I do not know what the solution would 
be. The granting of statehood would 
be an irrevocable act. Once done, it 
could never be undone. The time has 
come for us to seriously consider the 
question, from the standpoint of the wel- 
fare of the people of the Territory as 
well as of the people of the 48 States, 
and not merely on the basis of party 
platforms. 

The junior Senator from California 
(Mr. Kuchl brought up the question 
of party platform declarations a few 
minutes ago. I read from the Republi- 
can platform of 1952: 


We favor immediate statehood for Hawaii. 

We favor statehood for Alaska under an 
equitable enabling act. 

We favor eventual statehood for Puerto 
Rico. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am happy to yield. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the junior Senator 
from Florida has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], for himself 
and other Senators. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on this amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the junior Senator from 
California [Mr. KucHEL]. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, earlier 
in the discussion of the pending amend- 
ment allusion was made to the platforms 
of the two major political parties. In 
order that the record may be clear, I 
should like to stress the fact that both 
the national platform of the Democratic 
Party and the national platform of the 
Republican Party stated to the people of 
America—and incidentally to the people 
of the Territories involved—that they 
favored immediate statehood for Hawaii. 
With respect to statehood for Alaska, the 
platform of the Democratic Party, in 
clear language, states that the Demo- 
cratic Party favors immediate statehood 
for Alaska. The Republican platform, 
in a commitment to the American people 
and the people of the Territory of Alaska, 
says: 

We favor statehood for Alaska under an 
equitable enabling act. 


I submit that in the pending bill 
without the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Oklahoma—we have “an 
equitable enabling act” for statehood for 
Alaska, and we are in a position to dis- 
charge the bipartisan commitment to the 
people of America. 

With respect to Puerto Rico, the Re- 
publican platform continues: 

We favor eventual statehood for Puerto 
Rico. 

That does not mean that in the ses- 
sion of the Congress in 1954 there is any 
responsibility on the part of either party 
to propose legislation by which Puerto 
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Rico would be admitted to the Union. 

The platform clearly states: 

en favor eventual statehood for Puerto 
co. 

The record should be made clear. 
Sometimes commitments are honored 
more in the breach than in the observ- 
ance of them. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair informs the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Corpon], that he has 
12 minutes remaining. The Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] has 15 
minutes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIs]. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, follow- 
ing the remarks made by the junior Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. SmarHers], with 
reference to the economic situation in 
Alaska, let me say that the facts which 
are before me lead me to the firm con- 
clusion that, under present conditions, it 
would be nothing less than tragedy to 
impose upon the people of Alaska the 
economic burden of statehood. 

As an example, suppose the Congress 
of the United States passes a special 
public works authorization act, to apply 
to Alaska, and suppose further that 
Congress appropriates many millions of 
dollars for that public-works program, 
and puts up half the money, the citizens 
of Alaska putting up the remainder— 
to do what? To build sidewalks, sewer 
systems, and other public utilities of that 
nature, which, excepting in a severe de- 
pression, every village and city in Amer- 
ica pays for itself. 

I do not say that in any criticism of 
Alaska nor of the Alaskan people. It is 
just a hard condition they are up against, 
because of the geography of that Terri- 
tory. The cities there, although fine 
little cities, are isolated, and, because of 
the severity of the climate and the very 
small volume of traffic and trade, they 
lack the revenue with which to pay those 
bills. 

Mr. President, I had the pleasure of 
being in Alaska last year at the same 
time the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Case] was there. The Senator re- 
ferred to the incident a moment ago. 
On one day the paths of our committees 
crossed in one of those fine little places 
in Alaska. Members of the committee 
which were considering the pending bill 
were there also. I was there as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Public Works. 
The members of the two committees at- 
tended the same dinner and entertain- 
ment one evening, and the whole tenor 
of the program, quite naturally and 
properly, was that the people of Alaska 
were ready for statehood, and that they 
had the means to carry it on. That was 
perfectly all right. However, before the 
evening was over a special message came 
to the members of the Committee on 
Public Works, to go to another place in 
the same city. At the other meeting the 
whole burden of the argument was that 
they wanted a bill passed which would 
give them special consideration by ex- 
empting them from certain fees or im- 
positions which airlines must pay. Iam 
not quite certain about the details of it. 
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At any rate, they asked for special con- 
sideration, and they also wanted special 
consideration on another major matter. 
In other words, while the members of one 
committee were being told by one group 
of Alaskans that they were ready for 
statehood and were willing and able to 
carry the economic burden, another 
committee of the Senate was being told 
in that same city on that same evening 
the opposite story. 

That illustrates in a small way the 
condition with which those people are 
confronted. If we were to impose on 
them the economic burden of statehood, 
which I am sure they could carry, they 
would soon be back here asking for spe- 
cial consideration and for special bills 
and for special appropriations. 

Mr. President, I yield back whatever 
time I have remaining. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the senior Senator from 
California [Mr. KNOWLAND]. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
time consumed in calling the quorum be 
not charged to either side. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Gillette Maybank 
Anderson Goldwater McCarran 
Barrett Green McClellan 
Beall Griswold Millikin 
Bennett Hayden Monroney 
Bricker Hendrickson Morse 
Burke Hennings Mundt 
Bush Hickenlooper Murray 
Butler, Md. ill Neely 
Butler, Nebr, Hoey Pastore 
Byrd Holland Payne 
Capehart Hunt Potter 
Carlson Ives Purtell 
Case Jackson Robertson 
Chavez Jenner Russell 
Clements Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Cooper Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. Smathers 
Daniel Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Douglas Kilgore Stennis 
Duff Knowland Symington 
Dworshak Kuchel ye 
Eastland Langer Upton 
Ellender Lehman Watkins 
Ferguson Long Welker 
Flanders Magnuson Williams 
Frear Malone 

Fulbright Mansfield 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. A quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] for himself 
and other Senators. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
understand the Senator from Oregon has 
yielded to me 4 minutes. 

Mr. CORDON. That is correct. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from California is 
recognized for 4 minutes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, this 
is a key amendment, in my judgment, 
with reference to the proposed statehood 
legislation. Obviously, if this common- 
wealth amendment is agreed to, it will 
constitute a major setback to the hopes 
and aspirations for statehood of both 
Hawaii and Alaska. Both great national 
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political parties have promised statehood 
to Hawaii; both have promise immediate 
action on statehood for Hawaii. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I cannot yield. I 
have only 4 minutes. 

The Democratic Party also went on 
record as favoring immediate statehood 
for Alaska. The Republican Party went 
on record as favoring statehood for 
Alaska under proper enabling legislation. 
There may be some who may differ as to 
whether the provisions contained in this 
bill represent proper enabling legislation, 
but I submit that the commonwealth 
amendment would destroy the hopes for 
statehood of these two great Territories. 

It has been a historic principle of this 
country from the very beginning that 
territorial status is an apprenticeship for 
statehood. Hawaii has been an organ- 
ized Territory for a longer period of time 
than any of the other Territories that 
were granted admission into the Union 
as States, with a single exception. 
Hawaii has more population today than 
have five of our States. It pays more 
in taxes to the Federal Government at 
the present time than do nine of the 
States of the Union. Even Alaska has 
more population than had a considerable 
number of our States when they were ad- 
mitted to statehood. The smallest of 
the States admitted, Nevada, had a little 
more than 6,000 population when it was 
admitted into the Union. 

Mr. President, the argument which 
has been made today relative to the 
commonwealth status, it seems to me, 
would apply only if we were determined 
that neither of these great Territories 
should be admitted as States of the 
Union and that we, instead, were going 
to set them upon a course toward ulti- 
mate independence as independent na- 
tions. 

The commonwealth status was entirely 
proper for the Philippines, because it 
was to become a great, free, independ- 
ent republic in that area of the world. 
Commonwealth status is perfectly proper 
for Puerto Rico, if the aspirations of its 
people are for complete independence in 
the future. But the people of Alaska and 
the people of Hawaii consider themselves 
as much a part of America as does any 
State which is now in the Union. 

The principal argument is that there 
is something strange in taking in an area 
which is not contiguous to the land mass 
of the United States. I invite attention 
to the fact that today one can go from 
the Pacific coast of the United States to 
Hawaii more quickly than he can go 
from Washington, D. C., to the Pacific 
coast, I invite attention to the fact that 
one can go in hours to Hawaii and that 
it used to take months to go to California 
at the time my State was admitted to the 
Union, a little more than 100 years ago. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that we 
should not lessen our horizons, but, 
rather, that we should broaden them to 
take in these two great Territories. But, 
regardless of what the action of the Sen- 
ate of the United States today may be, 
I believe I would not hesitate to predict 
that during the lifetime of most of the 
Members of the Senate we shall see both 
these great Territories as two of the 
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growing and important States of the 
American Union. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from 
California has expired. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
may I inquire how much time remains 
to our side? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Oklahoma has 
10 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire to yield 5 minutes to the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas [Mr. 
DANIEL]. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, as one of 
the coauthors of the amendment which 
would provide commonwealth status for 
Hawaii and Alaska, I believe the best 
argument for commonwealth, rather 
than statehood, is the geographical lo- 
cation of the Hawaiian Islands. I invite 
the attention of the Members of the 
Senate to the map which is in the Cham- 
ber. Not only do we find that it is 2,000 
miles from the west coast of the United 
States to the first of the Hawaiian 
Islands, but we find that some of the 
islands are spread out over an additional 
distance westward for another 1,600 
miles. 

Let me give the Senators some of the 
distances between the islands. The Ha- 
waiian Islands are not merely a small 
groups of islands separated from the 
land mass of continental United States, 
but they are separated from each other. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is it not true that 
if the water between the islands were 
included, the Territory would be larger 
than Texas? [Laughter.] 

Mr. DANIEL. It might be; but I would 
not want the Members of the Senate to 
think that that is the only reason why 
I favor commonwealth status rather 
than statehood for these islands. 

Mr. President, here are some of the 
distances between the islands, scattered 
as they are over 1,600 miles of the Pacific 
Ocean. The map here shows distances 
between islands as follows: 26 miles, 22 
miles, 64 miles, 130 miles, 131 miles, 72 
miles, 95 miles, 130 miles, 63 miles, and, 
again, 130 miles. 

Members of the Senate, I believe that 
for Territories which are not contiguous 
to the United States, commonwealth 
status is the best status that can be given 
them. It is best for the present 48 
States, because it preserves our repre- 
sentation in this body and in the House 
of Representatives. Mr. President, I 
believe that is one of the most serious 
aspects of the problem. If 4 additional 
Senators were admitted to this body, 
and 3 or 4 additional Members admitted 
to the House, there would be a dilution 
of the power and representation of the 
present States of the Union. 

There can be no question that the 
people of Hawaii, having a population of 
500,000, will have a greater representa- 
tion in this body, percentagewise, than 
will the people of many of the present 
States. Those figures have been placed 
in the RECORD. 

So far as I am concerned, I do not be- 
lieve that 2 Senators from Hawaii could 
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come into the Senate and understand 
the problems of the present 48 States so 
as to be able to pass upon them as well 
as could the present membership of the 
Senate. 

I believe that commonwealth status 
would give to the people of the Hawaiian 
Islands and of Alaska all the rights and 
freedoms of statehood plus some addi- 
tional rights which they would not 
have under statehood. I believe that 
the commonwealth status proposed in 
the substitute amendment would be best 
not only for the people of the Hawaiian 
Islands and the people of Alaska, but 
also for the citizens of the present 48 
States, I urge adoption of the common- 
wealth substitute. 

I yield my remaining time. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr ROBERTSON Is it not true that 
the voting ratio of Alaska as compared 
with New York would be 124 times as 
great? 

Mr. DANIEL. I am certain it would 
be much greater; I do not have the exact 
figure. But there can be no doubt that 
the people of Alaska would have more 
say on the floor of the Senate through 
the representation of two Senators than 
would the citizens of New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DANIEL, I believe my time has 
expired. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore The Senator from Oregon has 8 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. CORDON. I yield myself 6 min- 
utes, 

Mr. President, the argument just made 
by the distinguished junior Senator from 
Texas to the effect that the admission 
of new States will result in dilution of 
the power of the Members of the Senate 
and of the House is an argument that 
has been made and re-made, iterated 
and reiterated since the first discussion 
of statehood for the 14th State. If Sen- 
ators will go back through the records, 
they will find that every time there was 
a proposal for statehood, that same old 
argument was made in opposition to it. 

Those of us here who are from States 
other than the original 13 cannot per- 
mit ourselves, if we are to be consistent, 
to be swayed by the arguments of those 
who today reiterate the argument just 
made by the junior Senator from Texas. 
Had it ever been successful, there would 
not today be 48 States, nor the United 
States of America, with the power and 
position this Nation now has in the 
world. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY DOUBTFUL 

I am addressing myself now only to 
the pending amendment. I believe that 
the amendment sets up an impossible 
proposition so far as these two Terri- 
tories are concerned. I believe there is 
very grave doubt whether, constitution- 
ally, the status which is proposed can be 
accorded. The provision in the Consti- 
tution requiring geographical uniform- 
ity of the indirect taxes throughout the 
United States is a provision that cannot 
be changed, in my opinion. In view of 
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the decisions of our Supreme Court that 
Hawaii and Alaska, as incorporated Ter- 
ritories, are an integral part of the 
United States, I believe the constitutional 
requirement of uniformity is applicable 
to these areas. 

If that be the case, Mr. President, and 
I believe it is the case, then we are met 
in that field alone with a legislative im- 
possibility under the Constitution of the 
United States. 


NO LESSER STATUS POSSIBLE 


There is still another very grave ques- 
tion, constitutionally. That is whether, 
once the status of an incorporated Ter- 
ritory has been created, it is possible for 
the Congress of the United States to 
change it, except to raise the status of 
that of statehood. I could give the 
Members of the Senate a number of cita- 
tions of the Supreme Court on both of 
the points I have mentioned. 

I call attention to a statement placed 
in the Recorp this afternoon by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], and to the mem- 
orandum-of-law which I placed in the 
Recorp last Tuesday, with some accom- 
panying remarks. In them will be 
found authority for the position I take 
and the position taken by the junior 
Senator from New Mexico as to the grave 
doubt that exists as to the constitution- 
ality of so-called commonwealth status 
for Hawaii and Alaska. 


INTEGRITY MUST BE MAINTAINED 


Certainly we would find ourselves re- 
gretting our action, were we today to 
adopt this amendment and to hold out 
a promise to either of these Territories 
which, constitutionally, we might not be 
able to support and they might not be 
able to accept. We cannot overcome 
that very real constitutional danger. 

We must maintain the physical integ- 
rity of both Hawaii and Alaska for the 
defense of the mainland of the United 
States. That integrity will be main- 
tained under either statehood or contin- 
uing territorial status. But over and 
above the matter of physical integrity is 
our moral integrity. When our fore- 
runners in Congress extended our Con- 
stitution and incoprorated Hawaii and 
Alaska as integral parts of the United 
States, they established for their inhabi- 
tants the same political standards, and 
the same rights and duties as were estab- 
lished for the Territories organized on 
the mainland, all of which have become 
States of the United States. In my opin- 
ion, that is a basic proposition which has 
not been successfully challenged. It is 
the ultimate answer to questions that 
have been raised here. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CORDON. I shall be glad to 
yield on time other than my own. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield 1 minute to 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator from 
Oregon has said that commonwealth 
status could not constitutionally or 
legally be accorded to Alaska and Ha- 
wall. I am certain the Senator from 
Oregon realizes that commonwealth sta- 
tus has been granted to Puerto Rico; 
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and in the case of DeLima v. Bidwell 
(182 U. S.), decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States on May 27, 
1901, the Court stated at pages 195 and 
196—_ 

Mr. CORDON. Is the Senator from 
Florida asking me a question? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Yes. I wish to 
read from a decision of the Supreme 
Court, and then to ask the Senator from 
Oregon why he contends there is any 
difference in this instance. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States in 
referring to Puerto Rico stated: 

The Territory thus acquired is acquired 
as absolutely as if the annexation were 
made, as in the case of Texas and Hawaii, 
by an act of Congress. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States in that case ruled that Puerto 
Rico and Hawaii were exactly in the 
same position. 

Mr. CORDON. I shall be happy to 
answer the Senator’s question. There- 
after the Supreme Court of the United 
States has specifically distinguished be- 
tween the status of Puerto Rico, an is- 
land possession, and that of the Incor- 
porated Territories—of which Hawaii 
and Alaska are the only ones—and has 
distinguished it time and time again. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I should like to 
make one observation. The only case 
we have been able to find is the case 
which was decided on the same day this 
case was decided, and which has already 
been quoted by the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from 
Oregon has expired. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
how much time have I remaining? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Oklahoma has 
4 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield the re- 
mainder of my time to the distinguished 
junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr, Fur. 
BRIGHT]. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
great many arguments have been ad- 
vanced about the relative qualities of the 
people of both these Territories, appar- 
ently designed to leave the impression 
that Senators who are opposing state- 
hood are doing so because of a lack of 
patriotism or because of racial charac- 
teristics or some other characteristics of 
people of the Territories. In my opinion, 
all those arguments are quite beside the 
point; they are quite irrelevant. 

Hawaii is 2,000 miles from the main- 
land and 5,000 miles from Washington, 
We are, without question, asked to vio- 
late a tradition. If we admit these Terri- 
tories as States we will be changing the 
practice followed ever since this country 
was made a Nation. There can be no 
question about that. There is before the 
Senate a very simple question, not one 
involving moral arguments or moral ob- 
ligations arising out of either promises 
or political platforms or so-called prom- 
ises in acts or treaties of annexation. 

The simple question is whether or not 
it would be a wise piece of statesmanship 


to incorporate now as States, Territories 


which are far beyond the boundaries of 


the United States. If we do it in this case 
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there will be no end to the process. I 
koerans that would be a very bad thing 
o. 

In my opinion, to admit as States 
Territories 5,000 miles from Washington 
would be very unwise. Other nations 
have had similar problems in their his- 
tory. Two of the outstanding nations of 
today, and indeed in the history of the 
world, are Great Britain and France. 
France attempted to incorporate into her 
continental area, as the advocates of 
statehood here wish to incorporate Ha- 
waii, certain territories lying beyond the 
boundaries of France. It has not been 
satisfactory. I think most of us are fa- 
miliar with the difficulties which France 
today is encountering in her territories 
in Africa. 

Such a policy is in contrast with the 
policy followed by the United Kingdom 
in its creation of a commonwealth when 
and if a territory achieved a certain ma- 
turity which entitled it, in the opinion of 
Great Britain, to self-government. The 
latter system has been the most satisfac- 
tory one for the evolution of backward 
people the world has ever seen. 

This country will certainly be launch- 
ing on a different approach if we create 
States out of distant territories. I see 
no logic in opposing the making of States 
out of Guam or the Virgin Islands in due 
time if we grant statehood to Hawaii. 
If we could look into the future, I am 
mre we would not wish to take that 
step. 

There may be some Members of Con- 
gress who visualize taking in all the ter- 
ritories of the world, and engaging in 
expansion after the Russian fashion. If 
that is what is desired, then we should 
incorporate into States, one after an- 
other, every Territory over which we now 
have dominion or over which -we may 
wish to achieve dominance. Ido not care 
to see my Government pursue such a 
policy, and I do not believe the people 
of the United States wish to pursue it. 
If that is to be our desire, I do not see 
why we should not admit, one after an- 
other, Territories which are already un- 
der our domination and others which 
may come under our domination. 

If the Territories now under discus- 
sion are admitted to statehood, the action 
will be irrevocable. It will be a step 
quite different from any we have taken 
heretofore. Therefore, I think we should 
Ms extremely slow in acting on the ques- 

on. 

The substitute providing for common- 
wealth status is the best suggestion any 
Senator has made. The people of the 
two Territories are entitled to greater 
control over their own affairs than they 
now have. I think they should be per- 
mitted to elect the members of their own 
government and to conduct their own 
affairs. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from 
Arkansas has expired. 

The Senator from Oregon has 3 min- 
utes. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I yield 
the 3 minutes to the Chair. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names; 


Aiken Gillette Maybank 
Anderson Goldwater McCarran 
Barrett Green McClellan 
Beall Griswold Millikin 
Bennett Hayden Monroney 
Bricker Hendrickson Morse 
Burke Hennings Mundt 
Hickenlooper Murray 
Butler, Md Hill Neely 
Butler, Nebr. Hoey Pastore 
Holland Payne 
Capehart Hunt Potter 
Carlson Ives Purtell 
Case Jackson Robertson 
Chavez Jenner Russell 
Clements Johnson, Colo, Saltonstall 
Cooper Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Cordon Johnston, S.C. Smathers 
Daniel Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Douglas Kilgore Stennis 
Knowland Symington 
Dworshak Kuchel Thye 
Eastland Langer Upton 
Ellender Lehman Watkins 
Ferguson Long Welker 
Flanders Magnuson Williams 
Frear Malone 
Fulbright Mansfield 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. A quorum is present. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment in 
the nature of a substitute offered by the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY] on behalf of himself and other 
Senators. The yeas and nays having 
been ordered, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BUSH (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “yea.” If I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
Under the circumstances, I withhold my 
vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces], the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. WILEY], and the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. McCartHy] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MARTIN] and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Young] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

On this vote the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc] is paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. LEN- 
non]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. Youne] 
would vote “nay” and the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Lennon] would 
vote yea.“ 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] and 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Lennon], and 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN] are absent on official business. 

I announce further that on this vote 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] 
is paired with the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. HUMPHREY]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Georgia would 
vote “yea” and the Senator from Min- 
nesota would vote “nay.” 
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‘I announce also that on this vote the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. LEN- 
NON] is paired with the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from North Car- 
olina would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from, North Dakota would vote “nay.” 

I announce further that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Tennessee 
LMr. Gore] would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 24, 
nays 60, as follows: 


YEAS—24 
Butler, Md. Hoey McClellan 
Byrd Johnson, Colo, Monroney 
Daniel Johnson, Tex. Mundt 
Eastland Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Ellender Kerr Russell 
Pulbright Malone Schoeppel 
Hayden Maybank Smathers 
McCarran 8 
NAYS—60 
Aiken Flanders Long 
Anderson Frear Magnuson 
Barrett Gillette Mansfield 
Beall Goldwater Millikin 
Bennett Green Morse 
Bricker Griswold Murray 
Burke Hendrickson Neely 
Butler, Nebr. Hennings Pastore 
Capehart Hickenlooper Payne 
Carlson Holland Potter 
Case Hunt Purtell 
Chavez Ives Saltonstall 
Clements Jackson Smith, Maine 
Cooper Jenner Smith, N. J. 
Cordon Kefauver Symington 
Dirksen Kilgore Thye 
Douglas Knowland Upton 
Duff Kuchel Watkins 
Dworshak Langer Welker 
Ferguson Lehman Williams 
NOT VOTING—12 
Bridges Humphrey McCarthy 
Bush Kennedy Sparkman 
George Lennon Wiley 
Gore Martin Young 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
Monroney, for himself and other Sena- 
tors, was rejected. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
now call up my amendments which are 
printed and which are known as the 
referendum amendments. They are of- 
fered on behalf of myself, the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
and the Senator from Texas I Mr. 
DANIEL]. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendments will be read. 

The amendments were read, as fol- 
lows: 

On page 14, lines 15 and 16, strike out “on 
or after June 4, and not later than July 4, 
1954”, and insert in lieu thereof “not later 
than July 4, 1955.” 

On page 14, line 18, strike out “1954” and 
insert in lieu thereof 1955.“ 

On page 16, lines 5 and 6, strike out “1954” 
wherever it appears and insert in lieu thereof 
1955.“ 

On page 17, line 3, strike out “1954” and 
insert in lieu thereof “1955.” 

On page 18, line 2, strike out 1954“ and 
insert in lieu thereof 1955.“ 

At the end of the bill insert a new section 
as follows: 

“Src. —. (a) The provisions of this act 
other than this section, insofar as they relate 
to either the Territory of Hawaii or the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, shall take effect only upon a 
proclamation of the President as provided 
in this section. 

“(b) As soon as practicable after the enact- 
ment of this act there shall be submitted 
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to the qualified voters of the Territories of 
Hawaii and Alaska, in a referendum to be 
held for such purpose in each such Territory 
under the laws thereof, the question of 
whether the people of such Territory desire 
to be admitted into the Union as a State, 
or to be organized as a Commonwealth of 
the United States. If a majority of the 
votes cast in any such referendum favor 
statehood, the Governor of such Territory 
shall certify the results thereof to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Upon receipt of 
the results of any such referendum, as so 
certified, the President shall by proclama- 
tion announce the results thereof and declare 
the provisions of this act, insofar as they 
relate to such Territory, to be in full force 
and effect. 

“(c) If a majority of the qualified voters 
of either of such Territories, by their votes 
cast in any such referendum, indicate a 
desire that such Territory be organized as 
a Commonwealth of the United States, the 
Governor of such Territory shall certify the 
results of such referendum to the President, 
and the legislature of such Territory may 
thereafter call a convention to draft a con- 
stitution providing self-government as a 
Commonwealth of the United States for the 
people of such Territory. Such constitution 
shall provide a republican form of govern- 
ment and shall include a bill of rights. Upon 
the adoption of the constitution by the peo- 
ple of such Territory, the President of the 
United States shall, if he finds that such con. 
stitution conforms to the Constitution, 
transmit such constitution to the Congress 
of the United States. Upon approval of the 
Congress, the constitution shall become ef- 
fective in accordance with its terms, subject 
to the conditions and limitations of the 
act of Congress approving it.” 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the amend- 
ments will be considered en bloc. 

On this question the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMaTHERS] has 45 minutes, 
and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Cor- 
DON] has 45 minutes. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, so 
far as I am concerned, I shall take only 
5 minutes. 

The purpose of the amendments is to 
give to the people of the Territory of 
Hawaii and the people of the Territory 
of Alaska an opportunity to vote as to 
whether they desire a commonwealth 
status or statehood. 

Thus far the people of Hawaii or 
Alaska have not been given an opportu- 
nity to consider commonwealth status. 
It has been a basic principle of our Re- 
public that people, whoever they may be, 
are entitled to decide whether or not they 
desire such status, 

There was a vote in Hawaii in 1940 on 
the sole question, “Do you favor state- 
hood for the Territory of Hawaii?” The 
people were not given any other alter- 
native. They voted overwhelmingly. 
There were approximately 45,000 votes 
for and 25,000 votes against. 

The only other vote in the Territory 
of Hawaii was in 1950 on the question, 
“Do you favor a constitution for the 
Territory of Hawaii?” It was like one 
of those questions we have heard about 
on the ballot in the Soviet Union, “Do 
you favor Joseph Stalin?” ‘There was 
only one way to vote. Obviously every- 
one favored a constitution for a new 
State of Hawaii, if there is to be one; 
but I submit that there was no oppor- 
tunity for the people to vote on anything 
such as a commonwealth status, 
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The commonwealth idea is of some- 
what recent origin. It developed in 1950, 
when we were trying to determine what 
to do with Puerto Rico. There was a 
feeling at that time that Puerto Rico 
should not be admitted as a State. but 
that some help should be given to Puerto 
Rico, and that Puerto Rico would ac- 
tually be better off if given a common- 
wealth status so we granted it. That 
was the first time in the history of the 
Untied States that the word “‘common- 
wealth” had been applied to offshore 
areas. 

The commonwealth status has worked 
very well in Puerto Rico. At one time 
there was a strong Statehood Party in 
Puerto Rico. The people there wanted 
statehood, but under the commonwealth 
status we have seen, since 1950, that the 
Statehood Party has virtually disinte- 
grated and at the present time it is a 
very small party. The people of Puerto 
Rico find that the blessings of the com- 
morwealth status are exactly what they 
wanted and what they needed. Their 
economy is better off. They now have 
the opportunity to elect their own offi- 
cials. They like the type of government 
they are getting under the common- 
wealth status. 

I cannot help but feel that the people 
of Alaska, particularly, are entitled to 
exercise a choice as to whether they want 
the commonwealth status or statehood. 

Earlier in the day, when many Sen- 
ators who are now present were not in 
the Chamber, I read a letter from the 
Chamber of Commerce of Juneau, 
Alaska. It dealt in part with the pres- 
ent high tax rates. It pointed out that 
it was possible that under statehood the 
people might not be able to meet the 
increased tax burden. Statehood, in and 
of itself, would increase the taxes of 
the people of Alaska 50 percent at a 
time when they are already paying the 
highest taxes paid by any peoples under 
the American flag. So obviously there 
would be a great advantage to the peo- 
ple of Alaska if they were permitted to 
have a commonwealth type of govern- 
ment, which we have discussed, under 
which they would obtain Federal tax 
relief. x 

I also believe that the people of 
Hawaii, if given an opportunity, would 
express a strong preference for a com- 
monwealth status. We must remember 
that the people of the Territory of Ha- 
waii have been bombarded and badgered 
with talk about statehood. That is all 
they have had an opportunity to hear. 
The Territorial legislature has been ap- 
propriating some $200,000 each year to 
promote the idea of statehood for 
Hawaii. The ILWU, which is admitted 
by the proponents of statehood who tes- 
tified before our committee to be dom- 
inated by the Communists, is in favor 
of statehood. Jack Hall, a convicted 
Communist, the leader of the ILWU, said 
in a speech in front of the courthouse 
in Honolulu: 

We are aching for statehood, so that the 


day will soon come when we will elect our 
own officials and can control the islands. 


All the people of Hawaii have had an 
opportunity to hear about is statehood; 
but I submit that since the question of 
commonwealth status has been raised on 
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the floor of the Senate there has already 
been a strong movement in favor of the 
commonwealth status. I have received 
letters from a great many people who 
say, We are interested in the common- 
wealth status.” The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the City of Honolulu has said, 
“This is something we would like further 
to consider.” 

So it seems to me, in all fairness, that 
we ought to give these people the oppor- 
tunity to vote on whether they really 
want statehood, or whether they want 
the same privileges and rights as have 
been given to the people of Puerto Rico. 
True, such a procedure would require 
perhaps 6 months, but what is 6 months 
when we stop to consider the step we are 
now proposing to take and which, once 
taken, can never be retraced? We can 
repeal laws, abrogate or modify treaties, 
and amend our Constitution, but once we 
take the statehood step we cannot re- 
trace it. 

I think it is a matter of simple, basic 
fairness that the people of the Territory 
should be given the opportunity of an 
alternative vote as to whether they de- 
sire statehood or the commonwealth 
status. For the life of me, I cannot see 
anything unfair about such a proposal. 
As I say, it might require another 3 or 4 
or 6 months but this is a comparatively 
short period of time on such an im- 
portant issue when one considers that the 
people of Hawaii have already waited 
some 53 years and the people of Alaska 
some 39 years. I feel confident that they 
would like to be certain that they are 
taking the right step. I fail to see why 
there should be any material objection 
to such a course of procedure. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. I should like to make 
sure that I understand the effect of the 
amendment. Let me see if I correctly 
understand it. 

As I understand, all the amendment 
would do would be to provide for a refer- 
endum, a submission to the people of 
Hawaii and Alaska of the question 
whether they prefer the commonwealth 
status or statehood. Would that be the 
effect of the Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. SMATHERS, That is all that is 
proposed. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Would such a refer- 
endum be conclusive, or would the ques- 
tion be sent back to Congress? 

Mr. SMATHERS. My amendment 
provides that if the people select state- 
hood, the statehood machinery, which 
has already been started in the Territory 
of Hawaii, shall proceed. In the case of 
Alaska the people would have to adopt a 
constitution in preparation for state- 
hood. Thus far that has not been done. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it not true that the Honolulu Adver- 
tiser is advocating the commonwealth 
status at this time? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I do not know 
whether the Honolulu Advertiser is ad- 
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vocating it or not. It may be that the 
Senator has some information which I 
do not have. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I should like to read to the Senator a 
letter published in the Honolulu Adver- 
tiser a few days ago under the heading 
“Wants Hawaiian Commonwealth,” 
which reads in part: 

The move by Congressmen to make Hawail 
a commonwealth instead of a State is sound. 
Commonwealth status will save mil- 
lions of dollars in Federal income taxes, en- 
able Hawaii to get out of its monstrous debt, 
cut Uncle Sam’s apron strings by electing our 
own Officials and still be under the American 
commonwealth and protection. It will en- 
able us to live in a paradise economically and 
every other way. What more do we want? 
Those in favor of commonwealth status 
should write Representative FARRINGTON and 
Senators who favor it. 


Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Can the Senator advise 
the Senate whether the people of Alaska 
or Hawaii have ever had an opportunity 
to express their views at the polls on the 
questions raised by the Senator’s amend- 
ment? 

Mr. SMATHERS. They have never 
had an opportunity to cast a vote in 
favor of the commonwealth status. 

Mr. BUSH. Have the people ever had 
an opportunity to express themselves di- 
rectly at the polls on the statehood 
question? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The people of Ha- 
waii in 1940 had the opportunity of vot- 
ing on the simple question, “Do you 
favor statehood for the Territory of Ha- 
waii?” At that time the vote was ap- 
proximately 46,000 in favor of statehood 
and 24,000 in opposition to statehood. 
That is the only time they have had an 
opportunity to vote on that question. I 
may say for the benefit of the Senator 
from Connecticut that many people who 
were in the Territory of Hawaii in 1940 
are no longer there. As a matter of fact, 
about 111,000 people who were there at 
that time have returned to the United 
States. In 1946 the people of Alaska had 
the question put to them, “Do you favor 
statehood for the Territory of Alaska?” 
Approximately 9,600 people voted in fa- 
vor of it, and approximately 6,900 voted 
against it. Obviously there was no over- 
whelming sentiment in favor of state- 
hood in Alaska in 1946. That is the only 
time the people there had an opportunity 
to vote on the question. Neither Terri- 
tory had an opportunity to vote on the 
commonwealth status. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. In other words, if 
the Senate were to vote against the 
amendment it would be practically deny- 
ing to the people of both Territories the 
right to specify exactly as to how they 
stand on the question. 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. We would be 
cramming down their throats, because 
certain leaders have said “statehood or 
nothing,” the idea that they must take 
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statehood. That would be particularly 
true in the Territory of Alaska, which 
would be faced with the reality of an 
overburdening tax situation, and the 
necessity for assuming, as a State, obli- 
gations for vast expenditures. Today we 
make those expenditures for those Ter- 
ritories. The Senator believes that the 
people of Alaska are entitled to speak, 
and to speak decisively, in the light of 
the result of the last poll, when less 
than 3,000 people determined that ques- 
tion. 

Certainly I believe it is an important 
step. Certainly we should not consider 
the pending bill as a kind of local bill, 
inasmuch as it would change the general 
geographic structure of the United 
States. We should not jam it through 
without, in the light of today’s condi- 
tions and in the light of declining pop- 
ulations in both Territories, giving them 
an opportunity to vote on the type of 
government they would like to have 
themselves. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma. 
Nothing could be fairer, nothing could 
be in keeping with traditions than to 
give the people of the two Territories 
an opportunity to speak for themselves 
on the question: Do you favor state- 
hood or do you favor a commonwealth 
status?” That opportunity has not been 
given to the people of these Territories. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iam happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Getting down to the 
mechanics of the question which the 
Senator proposes should be submitted to 
the people of the Territories, does the 
Senator propose that a ballot be sub- 
mitted which would carry a choice as 
between statehood and commonwealth 
status? In other words, would there be 
on the ballot the question: “Do you favor 
statehood, or do you favor common- 
wealth status?” Will it be clear that by 
the marking of such a ballot the people 
can register their choice? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Absolutely. 

Mr. STENNIS. Will the Senator ex- 
plain it? 

Mr. SMATHERS. As the Senator has 
stated, the ballot would contain two ques- 
tions, one, Do you favor statehood for 
the Territory?” There would be a place 
on the ballot for marking that question. 

The next question would be: Do you 
favor commonwealth status for the Ter- 
ritory?” There would also be a place on 
the ballot to mark that question. It 
would be a fair vote. 

With these few remarks, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I take my seat. I wish to reserve 
such time as I may have remaining, with 
the hope that I may be able to answer 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CORDON]. 
How much time do I have remaining? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Florida has 
used 13 minutes. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am happy to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota, 
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Mr. LANGER. Does the distinguished 
Senator from Florida know of any good 
argument against a referendum? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I do not know of 
any good argument against a referen- 
dum which gives to the people of these 
Territories the opportunity to express 
their will and desires. 

Mr. LANGER. The senior Senator 
from North Dakota fully agrees with the 
Senator from Florida that certainly the 
people of the two Territories ought to 
have the right to say what kind of 
government they want. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sen- 
ator very much. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield to my good 
friend and member of the committee, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator from 
Florida propose that the question would 
have to come back to the Senate if the 
people should express themselves in 
favor of statehood, instead of common- 
wealth; or would statehood go into effect 
automatically if the people voted for it? 

Mr. SMATHERS. If they voted for 
statehood the machinery already set up 
providing for statehood would go for- 
ward. There would not be any neces- 
sity for coming back to Congress on the 
statehood question. 

Mr, LONG. Under the Senator’s pro- 
posal, are we to understand that if the 
people of Hawaii voted for statehood, 
instead of commonwealth status, there 
would be no further need for the Con- 
gress of the United States to act in order 
for them to acquire statehood? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Nothing more than 
this: They would have to submit a con- 
stitution, which would have to be ap- 
proved by Congress and by the Presi- 
dent. If the people of Hawaii voted for 
statehood we would continue the ma- 
chinery, which is now in operation, look- 
ing toward statehood. They would still 
have to submit their constitution to 
the Congress and the President, as is 
provided in the statehood bill. 

I may say to the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana that there would only be 
such delay as was necessary to take a 
vote on the question as to whether they 
wanted commonwealth status or state- 
hood. That is the only delay that would 
be involved. 

Mr. LONG. It would not be neces- 
sary to overcome another delay in the 
Senate in order to grant statehood? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The form in which 
the amendment is offered states, as I 
have said, that the procedure which is 
now in operation, which, as I understand, 
is the same as the procedure provided 
for under S. 49, would be continued. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iam happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Texas. 

Mr. DANIEL. Is it not correct to say 
that even if we pass the bill as recom- 
mended by the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon and the majority of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, Congress 
would still have to pass another act ad- 
mitting officially and finally Alaska and 
Hawaii into the Union as States? 
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Mr. SMATHERS. That is correct. 
We refer to that as perfecting legislation. 
It is provided for in Senate bill 49. What 
I am saying is that the same procedure 
which is now provided in Senate bill 49 
would be continued if the people of the 
Territory of Hawaii voted for statehood. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. In order to clarify 
that point, if a referendum were held 
and it was determined by the vote of the 
people that they were in favor of state- 
hood, the people of Alaska would then 
be in precisely the same position as if 
we were to pass the committee bill? 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is correct. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
was very much interested a moment ago 
when the question was asked by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lancer], the chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, whether 
there was any good argument against a 
referendum. I want to say to my friend 
from North Dakota that there is a very 
good argument against a referendum. 
The question cannot be determined in 
that way. 

Let us suppose that the other day, 
when we debated the excise tax bill, a 
Senator had said, “I do not know 
whether my people want to accept the 
tax cuts in the fashion proposed by the 
bill. We will add to the bill a section 
providing that the tax bill shall not be 
effective until a referendum on it shall 
have been held in every one of the 48 
States, to determine whether the people 
of the 48 States like it. If they like it, 
the tax bill will be effective.” 

The legislative power is in the hands 
of Congress, and there is no power what- 
ever for providing for a referendum on 
this question. 

Let me say that this is not exactly a 
new subject. The Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs has studied the 
subject of statehood for a long time. If 
I were to-pile up the printed hearings, 
Senators would get a pretty good idea 
of how many hearings have been held. 
In the course of the hearings in 1950, 
when the committee was considering the 
question of what might be done with 
the question of statehood, the subject 
was submitted to the Department of the 
Interior and to the Department of State. 
A Memorandum was prepared as to what 
might be done along the line that had 
been done in the case of Puerto Rico. 

There is a difference, as I have tried 
to say, time after time on the floor of 
the Senate, between incorporated and 
unincorporated Territories. Those who 
say that the step of granting statehood 
is irrevocable, should say something 
else. They should also say that the step 
of incorporating a Territory into the 
Union is likewise irrevocable. It cannot 
be abolished by a referendum authorized 
by any vote taken on this floor. Wecan 
no more take the step, let us say for 
illustration, of demoting the State of 
Louisiana, so ably represented in part 
by my able friend, the junior Senator 
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from Louisiana [Mr. Lonc] to an incor- 
porated status than we can demote the 
Territory of Hawaii to an unincorporated 
status. Anyone who will take the time 
to read any of the cases before the Su- 
preme Court will know it cannot be done. 
It is an irrevocable situation so far as 
statehood is concerned, and it is an ir- 
revocable situation so far as incorporated 
Territories are concerned. 

Anyone who will take the time to read 
the cases will come to that conclusion. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Did I correctly 
understand the Senator to say that un- 
der our Constitution we cannot delegate 
by a referendum in Hawaii or Alaska 
final action on legislation which we alone 
are authorized to enact? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Certainly. Such a 
referendum would be completely mean- 
ingless. It would have no validity what- 
ever. We must either admit Alaska or 
Hawaii as a State or not. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. If we should dele- 
gate this power and let the people vote, 
would it then go beyond our control; and 
if they said they want statehood, would 
they get it? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not think so. 
Why worry about something which does 
not exist? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I am worried be- 
cause I do not want them to have state- 
hood. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Then we have but 
a single choice. We have the right to 
vote against statehood or we have the 
right to vote for statehood. But a refer- 
endum means absolutely nothing. It 
has no more validity than has a Gallup 
poll or any other poll. A newspaper 
could conduct a poll and it would have 
as much yalidity as such a referendum 
would have. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. Is it not true that in 
the case of the annexation of Texas, 
Congress did put the proposition to the 
people of Texas and say that if the pro- 
posal for annexation was accepted by 
the people of Texas in convention as- 
sembled, then the annexation resolution 
would go into effect? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think the annex- 
ation resolution did not go into effect. 
But I know better than to argue with my 
friend from Texas with reference to 
Texas history. It seems to me Texas 
was brought in by resolution of the Con- 
gress and not by annexation. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Was not Texas in 
a different position, since Texas had 
been an independent Republic and 
not an incorporated Territory of the 
United States? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think so. We 
threshed out this point in the debate on 
the submerged lands bill, and I said I 
would never discuss it again so long as 
I lived. ButI think it was made quite 
apparent that Texas did not come into 
the Union by annexation, but by reso- 
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lution of the Congress of the United 
States. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield further? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. Texas certainly came 
in by resolution of the Congress, with a 
one-vote majority, by the way. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I believe it was a 
two-vote majority. 

Mr. DANIEL. I remember it as only 
one. But it was close, to say the least. 

I should like to say to the Senator from 
New Mexico that the proposal was a res- 
olution for annexation of the Republic 
of Texas. 

But I rose only to refer to the Senator’s 
point that it would be invalid for Con- 
gress to say to the people of a Territory, 
“We will admit you as a State, provided 
you accept the terms of this resolution 
or this bill.” 

We have a precedent for that in the 
case of the admission of Texas, because 
Congress did then what the Senator from 
Florida proposes that it do with refer- 
ence to Hawaii and Alaska. We provide 
for the admission of Hawaii and Alaska 
as States, provided the people of those 
Territories say by a majority vote that 
that is what they want. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CorRpoN] recognizes that we 
wrote into the bill a provision that 
Alaska and Hawaii, as they come into 
the Union, have to do certain things. 
Hawaii must separate from itself any 
claim to the Island of Palmyra. But we 
do not provide for a referendum. 

There were two cases which were cited 
in 1950 when we considered this question. 
In those two cases it was held that the 
provision that taxes be uniform did not 
apply to Puerto Rico, because Puerto 
Rico was not a part of the United States 
because it had not been incorporated. 

I am using the language of the Su- 
preme Court: 

Incorporation occurs when a Territory is 
made a part of the United States, as dis- 
tinguished from merely belonging to it. 


Also that— 

Incorporation is not to be assumed with- 
out express declaration, or an implication so 
strong as to exclude any other view. 


That language was used in the case of 
Balzac v. People of Puerto Rico (258 U. S. 
298). 

It is settled that incorporation of a 
Territory takes place when the Consti- 
tution is expressly extended to it. Sec- 
tion 5 of the Organic Act of Hawaii 
(act of Apr. 30, 1900, 31 Stat. 141, 48 
U. S. C., 1946 ed., sec. 495) provides: 
“The Constitution shall have the same 
force and effect within the Territory of 
Hawaii as elsewhere in the United 
States,” and identical language with re- 
spect to the application of the Consti- 
tution to Alaska is contained in section 
3 of the Organic Act of Alaska—act of 
August 24, 1912, 37 Statutes 512, 48 
United States Code, 1946 edition, section 
23. The incorporated status of both 
Alaska and Hawaii has been given judi- 
cial recognition—wNagle v. United States 
(191 Fed. 141 (1911)); Rassmussen v. 
United States (197 U. S. 516 (1905)); 
United States v. Farwell (76 F. Supp. 35 


— ͤ hf . 
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(1948)); compare Hawaii v. Mankichi 
(190 U. S. 197 (1903)). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PurTELL in the chair). The time yield- 
ed to the Senator from New Mexico has 
expired. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I yield 
5 more minutes to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, there 
are at least three reasons for the em- 
phasis on clear evidence of intent to 
incorporate. One is that by incorporat- 
ing a Territory the Congress subjects it- 
self to certain limitations upon its power 
subsequently to legislate for that Ter- 
ritory which do not apply when it legis- 
lates for an unincorporated area. 

The Insular cases show this and the 
example is that Congress could not with- 
draw from the people of an incorporated 
Territory the right to a jury trial guaran- 
teed by the Constitution but need not 
grant that right to the people of an un- 
incorporated ‘Territory. The second 
reason is that the act of incorporation is 
irrevocable, since the Constitution once 
extended to a Territory cannot be with- 
drawn. ‘The third reason is that the act 
of incorporation has been regarded as a 
commitment by the Congress ultimately 
to admit the incorporated area as a 
State. The best argument in the world 
against the proposed referendum is that 
it cannot legally be effective. 

A few moments ago an editorial from 
a Hawaiian newspaper was read, point- 
ing out that if they had commonwealth 
status they could save millions of dol- 
lars. They could do no such thing. A 
Territory once incorporated cannot then 
go back and say it will not have uniform 
taxation applied to it. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I hope we 
shall not be misled by this amendment 
proposing to ask the people of Hawaii 
for their opinion as to what they would 
like. I imagine that if we told the States 
of our Union that through common- 
wealth status they might have the most 
glorious income-tax paradise the world 
has ever seen there might be a tempta- 
tion to accept it. But such a thing can- 
not be done. Their status as States is 
irrevocable. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

The Senate, by a vote of 60 to 24, has 
just rejected the concept of common- 
wealth status for Hawaii and Alaska. 
What is now before the Senate for atten- 
tion is the question, Should the Senate, 
by adopting this amendment offered by 
the junior Senator from Florida, start in 
motion a procedure which would give the 
two Territories, assuming there was legal 
validity to the procedure, an opportunity 
to express at this time their preference 
between statehood, on the one hand, and 
eee commonwealth status, on the 
other, 


PEOPLE OF TERRITORIES WANT ONLY STATEHOOD 


Speaking now of Hawaii, let me say 
that so far as the people of the Territory 
of Hawaii could express their views, they 
have expressed themselves, unequivocal- 
ly, in favor of statehood at the earliest 
possible moment, 
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I call attention, Mr. President, to the 
fact that over a period of years the pop- 
ularly elected legislature of Hawaii has 
repeatedly petitioned the United States 
for statehood. And repeatedly bills ask- 
ing for statehood for Hawaii have been 
introduced in successive Congresses, 
These applications and petitions from 
the Territory of Hawaii began as early as 
1903. On 15 different occasions since 
then, the legislature of Hawaii, elected 
by the people, has petitioned Congress 
for statehood. Thirty-three bills have 
been introduced in Congress to attain 
that end. 

Since the idea of this new and different 
status for Hawaii and Alaska has been 
brought up on the floor, everything has 
been done in Hawaii which, within the 
time limits, could be done to indicate 
the adverse views of the people of Ha- 
walli. I have received from the Governor 
of Hawaii a telegram reading as follows: 

Members both Houses Hawaii Legislature 
in conference called by me emphatically urge 
and I fully concur Senate take immediate 
favorable action on S. 49 as amended and 
reject commonwealth status as entirely un- 
acceptable. 

SAMUEL WILDER KING, 
Governor, 


Governor King is a native of Hawaii, 
and is of part Hawaiian blood. 
BOTH PARTIES UNITED ON ISSUE 


Mr. President, I think it can be said 
that the political organizations in Ha- 
waii are as responsive to the will of the 
people as are the political organizations 
in the United States. Both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican organizations in 
Hawaii, the minute they had before them 
knowledge that the new idea of common- 
wealth status was being discussed in the 
United States Senate, met and imme- 
diately adopted resolutions in opposition 
to any consideration of the common- 
wealth status. The legislature did the 
same thing. That is all that could be 
hoped for, Mr. President, within the time 
limit. 

To go back and ask that the matter be 
reopened seems to me not only to be an 
idle thing; it seems to me that we would 
indicate that we cannot believe that the 
people mean what they say when they 
have reiterated their views over a period 
of almost 50 years. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 5 

Mr. CORDON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. It seems to me that those 
who are urging commonwealth status 
overlook the fact that the substance of 
the argument has previously been pre- 
sented to the people of Hawaii. There 
are some people in Hawaii who prefer 
commonwealth status to statehood. 
Those people have been opposing state- 
hood for just that reason. They would 
like to have the type of government 
which exists in Puerto Rico. But that 
group is very small in number. The 
record shows that when elections have 
been held, both on the question of state- 
hood and also on the adoption of a State 
constitution, those who favored com- 
monwealth status and those who wanted 
no part of the United States, constituted 
a very small minority. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. CORDON. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. 

A question was asked during the de- 
bate in the last few minutes as to wheth- 
er there had been any vote recently in 
Hawaii and Alaska on this matter. I 
call attention to the vote in Hawaii on 
the adoption of the constitution which 
was framed by a convention, the mem- 
bers of which had been elected by the 
electorate of Hawaii. That vote was: 
For the State constitution, 82,788; 
against the State constitution, 27,109. 
More than 100,000 votes were cast out of 
a total population of 500,000. The vote 
cast was more than 80 percent of those 
who were qualified to vote. 

Mr. President, I shall be glad to yield 
to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I desired to ask the 
able Senator from Louisiana if I under- 
stood him correctly to say that the ques- 
tion of commonwealth status had been 
presented to the people of the Territory 
of Hawaii. I thought I heard him say 
it had, when I knew that that was not 
the case, and I am certain the Senator 
knows it was not the case. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. The point I was trying 
to make was that those who now might 
favor commonwealth status for Hawaii 
are against Hawaiian statehood. There 
may be some persons in Hawaii who 
favor commonwealth status. They 
would be those who are opposed to state- 
hood. Therefore, I believe it is fair to 
say that when the elections have been 
held on the question of statehood, and 
the people, by an overwhelming majority, 
have asked for statehood, they had be- 
fore them the arguments of those who 
may prefer commonwealth status. 
Those who would prefer the common- 
wealth form of government have been 
voting against statehood. 

Mr. CORDON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, permit 
me to repeat what I have already said in 
discussing the amendment which was 
just rejected. If we adopt this proce- 
dure, we shall be delaying the effective 
date of the Statehood Act. We shall be 
calling upon the people of the two Ter- 
ritories once again to express their 
often-expressed views. 

While I have no question in my mind 
as to what the result would be when the 
votes were counted, let me say that we 
would be asking them to vote on a con- 
fusing and probably meaningless issue, 
because we have already incorporated 
them and their Territory—and I stress 
and emphasize their Territory”—into 
the United States of America as an in- 
tegral part thereof. 

NO OTHER TERRITORIES IN SAME STATUS 


The land comprising Hawaii and Alas- 
ka is a part of the United States of 
America, constitutionally and politically. 
Puerto Rico is not and never was a part 
of the United States of America in that 
constitutional, political sense. Guam 
never was and is not a part of the United 
States of America, in the same way. 
Those areas are island possessions of the 
United States, legally speaking. 
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But Hawaii and Alaska, as incorpo- 
rated Territories, are a part of the 
United States of America. We can now 
no more change that status or lessen it 
than we can change or lessen the status 
of a State of the United States. The 
citizens of those Territories have the 
same rights of citizenship as do citizens 
of the United States. 

We would be doing a vain thing, and 
we would succeed only in delaying the 
time when we could do the job which we 
ought to face and to be happy to have 
the opportunity to do today. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield myself suf- 
ficient time to permit the Senator from 
Rhode Island to ask a question. 

Mr. PASTORE. Does the Senator 
from Oregon agree with the interpreta- 
tion made by the junior Senator from 
Florida, that if the amendment should 
be agreed to, and a referendum should 
be held, and the people of Hawaii should 
vote for statehood under the referendum 
process, insofar as Hawaii is concerned, 
the matter would not have to be re- 
turned to Congress? 

Mr. CORDON. If the bill or the 
amendment should have any validity, I 
agree with the interpretation to the ex- 
tent indicated, because that is the plain 
language of the amendment. 

The Senator from Rhode Island is a 
very learned and competent lawyer, and 
I am certain he will agree with me that 
a question arises as to whether alterna- 
tives of this nature can be offered to an 
incorporated area of the United States, 
as distinguished from offering the sort of 
proposal as was offered, for instance, to 
the people of another republic, the Re- 
public of Texas, before it was annexed, 
after the manner of Hawaii. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I agree with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon that if 
the people of Hawaii voted for common- 
wealth status, the matter would have to 
be returned to Congress. But in the case 
of statehood, if the people of Hawaii 
voted for statehood, would the matter, 
as it relates to Hawaii, have to be re- 
turned to Congress? 

Mr. CORDON. If there is any valid- 
ity to the language, it would have to 
come back with a constitution reported 
with approval. The same procedure will 
have to be followed under the provisions 
of the bill now before the Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Florida. ` 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
wish to take 5 minutes, and I ask that 
the Presiding Officer remind me when 
my 5 minutes has expired. 

I appreciate the cogent arguments 
made by the very able Senators from 
Oregon and New Mexico, both of whom 
are excellent lawyers. However, I do 
not believe we could say that our Gov- 
ernment has ever entertained the theory 
that the consent of the people who are 
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to be governed should not be considered 
and that is what this argument is about. 

I have in my hand a quotation from 
John Adams, one of the framers of the 
Constitution, who said: 

As the happiness of the people is the sole 
end of the government, so consent of the 
people is the only foundation of it, in reason, 
morality, and the natural fitness of things. 


Thomas Jefferson has said: 


The will of the people is the only legiti- 
mate foundation of any government. 


So, Mr. President, if we should refuse 
to permit the people of the Territory of 
Hawaii or of Alaska to have an oppor- 
tunity to vote on what particular type 
of government they want we would fly 
not only in the face of those eminent 
statesmen but in the face of everything 
which is basic and sound in this republic 
of ours, including the principle that a 
government shall govern only with the 
consent of the governed. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I happened to be in Ha- 
waii last summer, and while there I dis- 
cussed the question of commonwealth 
status with a number of individuals 
whom I believed to be leading citizens of 
Hawaii. I learned from them their at- 
titude on the question. We would be 
sadly deluded if we thought that the 
people of Hawaii would accept our offer 
of a tax-free paradise in Hawaii, whereby 
they would not have to pay their share of 
American taxes, and thereby relinquish 
the right to participate in American gov- 
ernment. If the people of Hawaii ac- 
cepted that sort of status, sooner or later 
the American people would be resentful 
of the people of Hawaii having a free 
ride on the backs of the citizens of the 
United States. 

There is no reason why the United 
States should permit the citizens of 
Hawaii to enjoy all the benefits of Amer- 
ican citizenship without paying taxes to 
help support the Federal Government. 
Puerto Rico’s exemption from paying 
Federal income taxes can be justified by 
the Island’s low income and low standard 
of living. Hawaii is not in the same 
situation. The average Hawaiian has a 
higher income than the average United 
States citizen on the mainland. 

The people of Hawaii believe that, over 
a period of time, the people of America 
are not going to permit the people of 
Hawaii, who have a higher standard of 
living and higher income than exists on 
the mainland, on the average, to have 
a free ride on the backs of the American 
taxpayers and to be subsidized at the 
same time. 

The people of Hawaii do not expect 
such favoritism. During the war in 
Korea, Hawaiians serving in United 
States combat units suffered three times 
the casualties percentagewise than were 
suffered by citizens of the States on the 
mainland of the United States. In the 
Korea war 434 young men from Hawaii 
were lost, in comparison with 438 from 
the State of Mississippi. 

The people of Hawaii are willing to 
contribute a fair share toward the sup- 
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port of the Government. They have 
done so in peace and war, and they wish 
to continue to do so. The people do not 
expect to be placed in a tax exempt 
status. As far as enjoying the benefits 
of American citizenship is concerned, 
they are willing to pay their share of the 
taxes, and they do not wish to be Amer- 
ican citizens who do not have any rep- 
resentation in the Congress. 

Why is there all this support for com- 
monwealth status, together with the re- 
lief held out in the way of exemption 
from income taxes? Only because some 
Senators do not wish for more Senators 
from the Territories of Hawaii and 
Alaska. 

If I were to advise the citizens of those 
Territories how they should vote on such 
@ proposal, I would advise them that I 
would not care to have my Territory a 
member of the United States and not 
represented in the Congress of the 
United States, if I thought the Territory 
had the right to be represented in the 
Congress on an equal basis with all the 
other States. 

The people of Hawaii had an oppor- 
tunity previously to consider such an ar- 
rangement. The same proposal was 
made in Hawaii at the same time the peo- 
ple of Hawaii voted on whether or not 
they wanted statehood. The same pro- 
posal was made and urged by some people 
in Hawaii at the time they vated on their 
constitution. The people very wisely 
chose not to sell their American birth- 
right for a mess of pottage in the form 
of tax exemption; therefore, they voted 
for statehood and not for the common- 
wealth status. The people of Hawaii 
have voted twice in favor of becoming 
full citizens of the United States and be- 
ing represented in the Congress, and we 
should not ask them to vote a third time 
on how they feel on the issue of state- 
hood. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am a little bit 
mystified to know how the people of 
Hawaii knew so much about a common- 
wealth status, because there certainly 
has never been before the Senate, in any 
degree whatsoever, until debate on the 
pending bill, a clear outline of what was 
intended by a commonwealth status. 
There was a recommittal of the bill pre- 
viously, in order to provide for a study 
of the commonwealth question. How- 
ever, when the Senator states the people 
of the islands knew anything about the 
commonwealth question at the time they 
were voting on the State constitution, I 
wish the Senator would elaborate and 
let us know about it. It has never been 
mentioned in the House of Representa- 
tives. It was never mentioned in the 
United States Senate up until the time 
the bill came before the Senate. How 
would the people of Hawaii know so 
much about the commonwealth 
question? 

Mr. LONG. When I was in Hawaii I 
became acquainted with the views of Mr, 
Hughes. Some called him Mr. “Tex” 
Hughes, because he was a former Texan 
who moved to Hawaii. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from 
Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. LONG. Will the Senator from 
Oregon yield me 2 more minutes? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield 2 more minutes 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Hughes had been ad- 
vancing the commonwealth argument for 
some time. He wrote me when I was 
there. I had seen letters written by Mr. 
Hughes to other United States Senators. 
Mr. Hughes made his views known on the 
commonwealth question to civic clubs 
and various other groups interested in 
the question of statehood. Such argu- 
ments were advanced previously in Ha- 
waii. I believe the people of Hawaii were 
familiar with the commonwealth pro- 
posal. I think the Senator will find there 
is little desire on the part of the people 
of Hawaii to adopt the commonwealth 
status. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Certainly the Sen- 
ator would not state to the Senate that 
the vote for the adoption of a State con- 
stitution presented a clear-cut issue 
such as the distinguished Senator from 
Florida presents on the question? 

Mr. LONG. If any person would vote 
in favor of the commonwealth status, 
he would probably vote against state- 
hood. I understand that the Senators 
who desire the so-called commonwealth 
status will do so. I will concede that 
there has not been an exact proposal 
made to the people of Hawaii which 
asked them, “Would you want a tax-free 
commonwealth status?” I do not care 
to make that sort of proposal to the 
people who are paying their share of 
taxes and carrying their share of the 
burdens of the Federal Government. I 
do not favor it. I do not think the people 
of the islands favor it. 

I believe the people of Hawaii had the 
opportunity to know about this sort of 
proposal when they voted in the refer- 
endum for a State constitution and for 
statehood. They indicated by their votes 
that they wanted statehood. 

Mr. MONRONEY. It seems to me the 
people who advocate statehood and 
statehood only, without a choice on the 
part of the people on this matter, seem 
to doubt that the question of statehood 
is one to be decided by those who would 
Know best whether they desired it. I 
would let them vote on it. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Okla- 
homa is the one who is proposing that 
such a question be asked. He knows that 
never before, never at any time in con- 
nection with the admission of 35 States, 
have the people of those areas been given 
the right to say. We would rather have 
the area in which we live admitted as a 
tax-free commonwealth, rather than as 
a State of the Union.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield for a 
question? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from 
Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Louisiana if it is not 
true that the people of the Territory of 
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Hawaii have already, by vote on a ref- 
erendum, and also by vote in connection 
with the adoption of their constitution, 
indicated that they want statehood; and 
is it not also true that, insofar as Alaska 
is concerned, under the provisions of the 
pending bill the people of Alaska will 
have an opportunity to vote on the ques- 
tion of the adoption of a State consti- 
tution? 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], in behalf 
of himself and other Senators. 

Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to myself. 

It has been well established, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that the people of the Territories 
of Hawaii and Alaska have never yet 
been offered an opportunity to choose 
between two alternatives—in short, an 
opportunity to vote on the question, “Do 
you favor statehood, or do you favor 
commonwealth status?” 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone] has told us, when speaking in the 
manner of George Gallup, what he de- 
termined to be the wish of the people 
of Hawaii, as a result of a poll he con- 
ducted there. Mr. President, I believe 
that the people of Alaska and the people 
of Hawaii should be allowed to speak for 
themselves, rather than to have some- 
one else speak for them. 

Of course, in connection with this 
matter, we have heard of the views of 
Mr. Sam King, the Governor of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii. He is a fine man, and 
I know what he wants; but he very nat- 
urally believes he will be elected Gov- 
ernor or possibly Senator, if Hawaii be- 
comes a State. That is a very laudable 
ambition; but why not give the people 
who live in Hawaii, and also the people 
of Alaska, an opportunity to vote, and 
in that way to register their desires, and 
thus put a stop to having various self- 
styled “George Gallups” tell us what they 
believe the people of Hawaii and the peo- 
ple of Alaska want? 

In short, Mr. President, let us permit 
the people of Hawaii and the people of 
Alaska to have a chance to vote their 
own preference. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I understand that 
the amount of time remaining to each 
side is approximately equal. Therefore, 
I wish to ask whether the Senator from 
Florida and the Senator from Oregon 
are prepared to yield the balance of the 
time remaining to them. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
zed the balance of the time remaining 

me. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield the bal- 
ance of the time remaining to him? 

Mr. CORDON. No; for I wish to speak 
for 2 minutes in reply to the Senator 
from Florida. Then I shall yield the 
balance of the time remaining to me. 

Mr. President, I yield myself 2 
minutes. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Oregon is rec- 
ognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I am 
very much afraid that the purpose of the 
sponsors of the amendment will not 
be served by having the amendment 
adopted. 

PROPOSAL NOT TIMELY 

The commonwealth idea in the Ameri- 
can political system first came into exist- 
ence in 1950, by the enactment of S. 3336, 
81st Congress, which authorized the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico to form a constitution 
and local government. The Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico came into being 
after the people adopted the Senate 
amendments to the Constitution in 1952. 

Those who have served on the Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
which deals with this matter—including, 
I may say, my distinguished friend, the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SmatHers]— 
have had every opportunity in the world 
to bring up this question of common- 
wealth status for Hawaii and Alaska 
and have it discussed in detail by various 
witnesses from both the Territories. 
Many witnesses have appeared before 
the committee, and there have been 
ample opportunities for visitations. 
Every opportunity in the world has been 
given to those who now propose this par- 
ticular and peculiar status for the Terri- 
tories to get the views of representatives 
of the citizens of Hawaii and Alaska. 
However, we first find it submitted in 
the last few hours of this debate on 
statehood. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
indicate by its vote on this amendment, 
as it did on the other and kindred 
amendment, that it is opposed to it. 

I yield back the balance of the time 
remaining to me. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I can- 
not yield to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, for I have already yielded back 
the balance of the time remaining to me. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate be 
given an opportunity to vote, and vote 
now. Let us stop talking and do some- 
thing—now. [Laughter.] 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SmMaTHERS], on behalf 
of himself and other Senators. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The absence of a quorum having 
— suggested, the clerk will call the 
roll. 


The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 


names: 

Aiken Butler, Nebr. Daniel 
Anderson Byrd Dirksen 
Barrett Capehart Douglas 
Beall Carlson Duff 
Bennett Case Dworshak 
Bricker Chavez Eastland 
Burke Clements Ellender 
Bush Cooper 

Butler, Md. Cordon Flanders 


Frear Kefauver Pastore 
Fulbright err Payne 
Gillette Kilgore Potter 
Goldwater Knowland Purtell 
Green Kuchel Robertson 
Griswold Langer Russell 
Hayden Lehman Saltonstall 
Hendrickson Long Schoeppel 
Hennings Magnuson Smathers 
Hickenlooper Malone Smith, Maine 
Hill Mansfield Smith, N. J. 
Hoey Maybank Stennis 
Holland McCarran Symington 
Hunt McClellan Thye 

Ives Millikin Upton 
Jackson Monroney Watkins 
Jenner Morse Welker 
Johnson, Colo. Mundt Williams 
Johnson, Tex. Murray 

Johnston, S. C. Neely 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. A quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMaTHERS], on behalf 
of himself and other Senators. 

All time on the amendment has ex- 
pired. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin] and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Bripces], the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. McCartHy], and the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] and 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Lennon], and 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN] are absent on official business. 

I announce also that on this vote the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] is 
paired with the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Georgia would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from Minnesota 
would vote “nay.” 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] and the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. LENNON] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 26, 
nays 59, as follows: 


YEAS—26 


Byrd Johnson, Colo. Monroney 
Daniel Johnson, Tex. Pastore 
Eastland Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Ellender Kerr Russell 
Frear Langer Smathers 
Fulbright Malone Stennis 
Hayden Maybank Symington 
Hill McCarran Welker 
Hoey McClellan 

NAYS—59 
Aiken Case Goldwater 
Anderson Chavez Green 
Barrett Clements Griswold 
Beall Cooper Hendrickson 
Bennett Cordon Hennings 
Bricker Dirksen Hickenlooper 
Burke Douglas Holland 
Bush Duff Hunt 
Butler, Md. Dworshak Ives 
Butler, Nebr. Ferguson Jackson 
Capehart nders Jenner 
Carlson Gillette Kefauver 


Kilgore Morse Schoeppel 
Knowland Mundt Smith, 
Kuchel Murray Smith, N. J. 
Neely Thye 
Long Payne Upton 
Magnuson Potter Watkins 
Mansfield Purtell Williams 
Saltonstall 
NOT VOTING—11 
Bridges Kennedy Sparkman 
George Lennon Wiley 
Gore Martin Young 
Humphrey McCarthy 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
Smatuers, for himself and other Sena- 
tors, was rejected. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill is open to further amend- 
ment, If there be no further amend- 
ment, the question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill having been read the 
third time, the question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 15 minutes to the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. ROBERTSON]. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
shall not detain my colleagues very long. 
However, I feel so deeply about what is 
involved in the question of immediate 
statehood for Hawaii and Alaska that I 
am unwilling to have this discussion 
come to an end without placing myself 
specifically on record and outlining 
briefiy my objections to both proposals. 

Mr. President, it is an understatement 
when I say that I was surprised to read 
today in a morning newspaper a state- 
ment attributed to the majority leader to 
the effect that the victory this afternoon 
for the proponents of statehood for Ha- 
waii and Alaska would be an easy one. 
Two years ago there were not a handful 
of Members of this distinguished body 
who would vote for statehood for either 
Territory. The facts have not changed. I 
ask, therefore, What has changed? And 
echo answers “What?” Nearly every 
Republican Member of the Senate voted 
only a few weeks ago against including 
Alaska in the bill with Hawaii. They 
did not at that time think that Alaska 
was ready for statehood. If they now 
think Alaska is ready for statehood, why 
do they think so? What has changed 
during the past 4 weeks that would now 
qualify Alaska for statehood when it 
could not qualify a month ago? 

Ever since the end of World War I we 
have offered all sorts of bounties to vet- 
erans and others if they would only go 
to Alaska and help develop that Terri- 
tory. But there are two very obvious 
reasons why they refused to do so, and 
even some of those who did go, did not 
stay. One reason is that Alaska is, for 
the most part, a wilderness area owned 
by the Federal Government. Only a 
small fraction of the land is privately 
owned. The second reason is that the 
average American cannot endure the 
cold and hardship of the Alaska climate, 
as in the days of the Yukon gold rush, 
with the hope of getting rich in a year or 
two and then coming back to the States; 
they just do not choose that type of cli- 
mate for permanent residence. 
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Alaska has no adequate system of 
transportation. Although it is fourteen 
and a quarter times the size of my home 
State of Virginia, it has about 3,000 miles 
of improved highway as against our 
50,000 miles in Virginia. It would take 
hundreds of millions of dollars to build 
a highway system in Alaska compara- 
ble to that of any State in the Union, 
even the poorest, and the people in 
Alaska do not have that kind of money, 
and in view of the recent statement of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, that ex- 
penditures in our next fiscal year will 
break through the established debt ceil- 
ing, we do not have it either. 

Alaska has no adequate rail service 
either. The only rail line, the Alaska 
Railroad, is owned and operated by the 
Federal Government and runs for a dis- 
tance of only 470 miles from Seward to 
Fairbanks. There is no private capital 
in Alaska to develop an adequate rail- 
road system, and even if it could be 
found, Alaska could not be connected by 
rail with our mainland without passing 
through a foreign country which is as 
large as the United States. The prin- 
cipal transportation for Alaska is the 
waterborne type, and that is inadequate, 
even for tourists in the summer time, 
and in winter, of course, the harbors are 
frozen over. 

In proportion to population, no State 
in the Union has been the recipient of 
Federal grants equal to those given to 
Alaska, yet the Territorial government 
has experienced great difficulty in mak- 
ing both ends meet. The present tax 
rate in Alaska is above that of the aver- 
age State, and statehood would increase 
the financial burdens. But the primary 
reason I am told that the Territorial 
government has difficulty in financing 
itself is that it has no adequate system 
of tax collections. Is there any Senator 
on this floor so optimistic as to assume 
that if Congress simply writes an edict 
to the effect, “Alaska, you are now a 
State, Alaska, ipso facto, will then have 
a modern, efficient, and effective tax col- 
lection system comparable to that of 1 
of our 48 States, and when I say 1, 
I mean any one. 

If Alaska is to be a State it must have 
more industry and more population in 
order to enable it to function effectively. 
Certainly increasing the present ex- 
tremely high rate of taxation in the 
Territory will not contribute to either. 
If Alaska is to successfully develop in 
population it must have means of feed- 
ing that population. The sad but true 
fact is that while farming was the basis 
of economy for most new States ad- 
mitted to the Union, Alaska has rela- 
tively little farming, little land suitable 
for agriculture, and cannot even feed 
its present population. Even the wolves 
of Alaska fare better for meat than do 
the people. It is estimated that it takes 
one deer, caribou, or elk a week to feed 
one wolf, and that the annual meat bill 
for one wolf is $3,000. The Government 
pays a bounty of $50 a head for a wolf 
because it cannot afford to feed meat 
to wolves while the people are going 
hungry. But as I have already indi- 
cated, Alaska is such a wilderness that 
im many areas the wolves are still in 
control of the meat supply. 
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The President does not think that 
Alaska is ready for statehood. The 
House of Representatives does not think 
that Alaska is ready for statehood. May 
I, therefore, repeat that I was a bit sur- 
prised that our distinguished majority 
leader indicated his belief that Alaska 
is ready for statehood and that a bill to 
that effect would be swung through the 
Senate this afternoon with the greatest 
of ease. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a brief observa- 
tion? 

z Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Virginia has mentioned 
my name. At no time did I make the 
statement that the bill would be put 
through the Senate with great ease. I 
said I thought there would be a comfort- 
able majority in favor of the bill, which 
is a much different situation. Of all 
Senators, certainly I know that this has 
not been an easy fight. It has been one 
of the toughest I have ever been in dur- 
ing my 9 years in the Senate. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is a distinction without a differ- 
ence. With all due deference to the 
Senator from California, I know what 
he intended to infer in the statement to 
the press. It was to be depressing to us 
and encouraging to his associates, and 
it was intended to indicate to the coun- 
try generally that the opposition really 
does not amount to much and that when 
the roll is called the bill will be passed by 
a very comfortable majority. Whether 
it was easy to get it or not, was not par- 
ticularly involved; the vote would be 
easy this afternoon. 

Let us look for a moment at the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii which many Repub- 
licans, including the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee that handled the 
statehood bill 2 years ago, said was not 
ready for statehood. For the first time 
in our history we are asked to make a 
State out of an area which no one can 
define by metes and bounds, and which 
is separated from our mainland by 2,000 
miles of ocean, and the identifiable por- 
tions of which are separated from each 
other by another 1,800 miles, making the 
new State of Hawaii if created larger 
than Texas. 

If the committee had not taken Pal- 
myra out of the bill, the area would have 
been extended by 2,000 miles, because 
that is the distance from Palmyra to 
Honolulu. However, the committee 
thought it was going just a little too far, 
so it took out Palmyra, and thus cut the 
distance down to 1,800 miles. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Virginia 
yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Inasmuch as I 
have referred to my distinguished friend 
from Nebraska, I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I under- 
stood the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia to refer to the position which I 
took when a bill proposing statehood for 
Hawaii was before us some time ago in 


a previous Congress. It is true that I 
opposed statehood for Hawaii at that 
time, and I gave a definite reason for my 
opposition. My opposition was based on 
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the threat of Communist control. The 
situation has changed greatly since that 
time. That is why I have changed my 
position. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I am quite famil- 
iar with what my distinguished friend 
has stated. He was not in the Chamber 
when I quoted his testimony and he was 
not preesnt when I showed that the sit- 
uation had not changed at all, but that, 
if anything, it had become worse, and 
that communism had increased in the 
islands. I quoted the Senator as saying 
that he could not stomach the com- 
munism in Hawaii and we must there- 
fore hold back until the situation had 
improved. 

What I am hoping for is that we will 
defeat the bill today, and find out more 
about what will happen in Indochina; 
and perhaps an investigating committee 
of the Senate will get around to investi- 
gating some of the known Communists 
in Hawaii, who are not yet in our Gov- 
ernment, but who are trying to get both 
feet into it, which I am afraid we are 
helping them to do. 

Some have claimed we owe a moral 
duty to grant statehood to Hawaii. In 
a speech before the Senate last Monday 
I pointed out how fallacious that claim 
is. For some 45 years this formerly for- 
eign area attempted to be taken in by 
us as a Territory by means of a treaty, 
as all other foreign areas have been ac- 
quired, but never during that period 
could a two-thirds majority of the Sen- 
ate be secured. But 4 days after the 
Battle of Manila Bay, and on the spe- 
cious plea that it was a war necessity, 
the House adopted a resolution making 
Hawaii a territory. The Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee was so embarrassed 
by being called upon to abandon its tra- 
ditional concept of action by treaty that 
it reported that resolution to the Senate 
without even submitting a report on it. 
However, numerous Members of both 
House and Senate said with respect to 
the resolution that no one then in Con- 
gress had the slightest idea of ever grant- 
ing statehood to Hawaii. 

Hawaii was granted Territorial status 
because that was good for Hawaii. Ha- 
waii now asks for statehood because that 
too, in the opinion of many in Hawaii, 
but by no means all, would be good for 
Hawaii. But I was elected to the United 
States Senate to vote for what was good 
for Virginia and what was good for our 
own Nation, and certainly granting 
statehood to Hawaii at this time will not 
be good for either. 

Even from the standpoint of fairness, 
justice, and equity neither Alaska nor 
Hawaii have anything of which to com- 
plain. Both receive the benefits of so- 
cial security, unemployment compensa- 
tion, minimum wage laws, Federal loans, 
veterans’ benefits, farm price supports, 
and agricultural conservation payments, 
to say nothing of the tremendous sub- 
sidy which we pay to the sugar indus- 
try of Hawaii which costs this Govern- 
ment in Federal payments alone ap- 
proximately a billion dollars. 

Of course, without statehood, neither 
will be privileged to send two Senators 
to this body, where in addition to voting 
on vital matters of foreign policy they 
can also offset the votes of taxpaying 
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States like New York,’ Pennsylvania, 
Texas, and California in voting ever in- 
creasing Federal benefits for their home 
States where needless to say they will be 
under constant political pressure to bring 
home the bacon or yield to someone who 
can. 

Hawaii, like Alaska, is not self-sup- 
porting from a food standpoint. The 
arable land is limited, very closely held, 
and so highly priced that it must be 
utilized for the production of two cash 
crops—sugar and pineapples. There 
will never be a time in the foreseeable 
future when there will be in Hawaii a 
substantial group of small farmers which 
every student of political history knows 
constitutes the backbone of any democ- 
racy. And if such a division of land 
holdings were possible under our con- 
stitutional form of Government, a great 
many of the new land owners would be 
orientals with little or no training in 
our traditions, our form of Government 
and our way of life. 

There is neither coal nor oil in Hawaii 
for industrial development nor known 
mineral deposits which would portend a 
rich industrial development. Hawaii 
has been, is now, and for the foreseeable 
future will be limited to sugar, pineap- 
ples, and shipping and all three of those 
basic industries are absolutely controlled 
by a communistic dominated union. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Virginia has 
expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I was 

requested by the distinguished minority 
leader to allot time. I allot to the Sen- 
ator from Virginia 3 more minutes. 
» Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
with all due deference, I solemnly sub- 
mit to this distinguished body that the 
most vital, the most fateful issue con- 
fronting us today is the proposed aban- 
donment of our Monroe Doctrine, under 
which since 1823 we have solemnly an- 
nounced to the world that we had no em- 
pire complex and all that we asked was 
the privilege to develop our own main- 
land without foreign interference and in 
return would permit the other nations 
of the world a similar privilege in their 
home areas. Last Monday I quoted 
many Presidents, Republicans as well as 
Democrats, and that great Republican 
educator and leader in foreign affairs, 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, who time 
after time had warned us against the 
dangers inherent in making an integral 
part of our Union areas separated from 
us not merely by a few miles of water, 
but by a thousand miles, like Cuba, for 
instance, to say nothing of Hawaii, which 
is 2,000 miles from our coast. 

The press of the Nation has ignored 
the reasons we have advanced against 
statehood for Alaska and Hawaii. The 
Members of the Senate have not stayed 
on the floor to hear them. According to 
the news report of this morning, those 
who were opposed to statehood for either 
Alaska or Hawaii 2 years ago have 
changed their position, have closed their 
ears, have gritted their teeth and, with 
solemn mien, have decided to see this 
business through. They are the keepers 
of their own conscience. I have no 
means of reaching a mind that is closed, 
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I only regret that a great Republican 
leader like Nicholas Murray Butler could 
not stand today in my place on this floor 
and repeat to his Republican colleagues 
what he said even before he knew how 
the economy and the politics of Hawaii 
were being dominated by communistic 
leaders: 

The admission of Hawaii as a State might 
easily be the first step in bringing to an end 
the United States of America as established 
by the Founding Fathers and as we have 
known it. The next generation might well 
find itself faced with a United States of the 
Pacific and other ocean islands, since the 
admission of Hawaii would certainly lead to 
pressure, which would be hard to resist, to 
admit also Alaska, Puerto Rico, and other 
islands in the Atlantic and Caribbean as well 
as the distant Philippines. 


Mr. President, I hope the bill will be 
defeated. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
time required for the quorum-call be 
not charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to 


their names: 

Aiken Gillette Maybank 
Anderson Goldwater McCarran 
Barrett Green McClellan 
Beall Griswold Millikin 
Bennett Hayden Monroney 
Bricker Hendrickson Morse 
Burke Hennings Mundt 
Bush Hickenlooper Murray 
Butler, Md. Hill Neely 
Butler, Nebr. Hoey Pastore 
Byrd Holland Payne 
Cap2hart Hunt Potter 
Carlson Ives Purtell 
Case Jackson Robertson 
Chavez Jenner Russell 
Clements Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Cooper Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Cordon Johnston, S.C. Smathers 
Daniel Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Douglas Kilgore Stennis 
Duff Knowland Symington 
Dworshak Kuchel Thye 
Eastland Langer Upton 
Ellender Lehman Watkins 
Ferguson Long Welker 
Flanders Magnuson Williams 
Frear Malone 

Fulbright Mansfield 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 minutes to the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the question before the Senate is wheth- 
er we wish to admit to statehood both 
Alaska and Hawaii, or neither. Having 
listened to the arguments on every side 
of this question, I shall vote against 
statehood for both. I shall do so reluc- 
tantly, because I had wanted to vote for 
Hawaiian statehood. Had the issue been 
presented to us in a separate bill, I would 
have voted forit. I cannot, however, at 
the present time vote for statehood for 
Alaska. 

In these uncertain times, confronted 
as we are by preblems that involve the 
security of our country we should not, 
in my opinion, create a State of the 
comparatively undeveloped Territory of 
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Alaska. So little of Alaska is privately 
owned and so much is owned by the Fed- 
eral Government that it is difficult for 
me to see how the situation of the people 
of Alaska and the improvement of the 
Territory’s economy can be advanced by 
conferring statehood upon it now. 

In 1950 I traveled on a Government 
mission to the cities of Anchorage, Nome, 
Fairbanks, Juneau, and Kamchatka. 
We traveled by air and saw the vast 
terrain of Alaska in beautiful weather. 
We talked with many of the citizens of 
these various communities. We learned 
some of the problems that confront them 
and also had an opportunity to see the 
fine qualities of the men and women who 
make Alaska their home. I have every 
hope that at some future time Alaska 
may become a State, but I do not believe 
this is the opportune moment for it. 

Mr. President, the addition of a new 
State to the United States of America 
is a step to be taken seriously. It is not 
a partisan question. It is a question, 
first, of what is for the best interests of 
our country, and, second, of what is for 
the best interests of the Territory that 
is to be elevated to statehood. Where 
two Territories so divergent in char- 
acter are concerned, this question neces- 
sarily presents different problems in the 
case of each. Balancing the arguments 
for Hawaii and the arguments against 
Alaska, I believe that the negative argu- 
ments are strong. Under all the cir- 
cumstances, therefore, I feel that I must 
vote “no” on statehood for both, with 
the hope that the two Territories may 
be considered on their individual merits, 
if not at this session of Congress, at the 
next. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON]. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, since 
the Senate has joined statehood for 
Alaska to statehood for Hawaii, I find 
myself unable to vote for the bill. I 
could have voted for the Territory of 
Hawaii to become a State. After analyz- 
ing the facts in relation to statehood for 
Alaska, I cannot reach the conclusion 
that at present Alaska should be a State. 

The distinguished Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] has very 
ably stated his position, and I wish to 
associate myself with his remarks. I 
cannot vote for statehood for both Ter- 
ritories in a joint bill. Therefore, I shall 
be compelled to vote against statehood 
for both Territories, even though I 
should like to vote for statehood for 
Hawaii. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the distinguished majority 
leader, or such portion of that time as 
he desires to use. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Ido not expect to 
use 10 minutes. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana for 
the purpose of allowing him to make an 
insertion in the RECORD. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a statement I 
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have prepared on the subject of state- 
hood. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR LONG 


It is particularly interesting to note that 
our past history contains this very signifi- 
cant record: Today’s opponents of statehood 
for Alaska and Hawaii advance substantially 
the same arguments used by their predeces- 
sors in opposing all expansions upon the 
original 13 States. 

The celebration, last year, of the 150th an- 
niversary of the Louisiana Purchase brought 
to light the fact that this fabulous trans- 
action was bitterly opposed by those whose 
concern was founded upon the relatively 
undeveloped state of the Territory, its dis- 
tance from the Atlantic seaboard, and the 
composition of its population, of which In- 
dians and Negroes were more numerous than 
Caucasians; and of the whites, a substantial 
majority were of French or Spanish ancestry. 

While the Louisiana Purchase doubled the 
size of our infant Nation, and the price of 
$15 million (3 cents per acre) made it the 
biggest real-estate bargain of all times, some 
legislators didn't so view it; one such was 
Senator James White, of Delaware, who, on 
October 25, 1803, spoke out as follows against 
Senate ratification of the treaty of acqui- 
sition: 

“It may be productive of innumerable evils 
and especially of one that I fear to ever lock 
upon. Thus our citizens will be removed to 
the immense distances of two or three 
thousand miles from the Capital of the 
Union, where they will scarcely ever feel the 
rays of the Central Government—their af- 
fections will become alienated; they will 
gradually begin to view us as strangers—they 
will form other commercial connections and 
our interests will become distinct. Even 
supposing that this extent of territory was a 
desirable acquisition, $15 million was a most 
enormous sum to give. 

“We have already territory enough, and 
when I contemplate the evils that may arise 
to these States from this intended incor- 
poration of Louisiana into the Union, I would 
rather see it given to France, to Spain, or to 
any other nation of the earth upon the mere 
condition that no citizen of the United 
States should ever settle within its limits.” 
(The Louisiana Purchase, GPO, 1900, pp. 
37-38.) 

Similar ridicule was leveled in the House. 
Representative Griswold, of Connecticut, on 
October 25, 1803, argued: 

“It is not consistent with the spirit of a 
republican government that its territory 
should be exceedingly large; for as you ex- 
tend your limits, you increase the difficulties 
arising from a want of that similarity of cus- 
toms, habits, and manners so essential for 
its support” (ibid., p. 37). 

And Senator Plumer, of New Hampshire, 
made this dire prediction the same day: 

“Admit this western world into the Union 
and you destroy at once the weight and im- 
portance of the Eastern States and compel 
them to establish a separate independent 
empire” (ibid., p. 37). 

Eight years later (1811), when Louisiana 
asked that interim territorial government 
be exchanged for statehood, Representative 
Josiah Quincy, of Massachusetts, was even 
more exercised; he bluntly told the House: 

“The bonds of the Union must be dissolved 
rather than admit these westerners. As it 
will be the right of all, so will it be the 
duty of some to prepare definitely for a 
separation; amicably if they can, violently 
if they must.” (Yankee from Olympus, 
Bowen; Little, Brown & Co., p. 27.) 

Nor did the passage of time soften that 
Congressman’s implacable hatred of our Na- 
tion’s westward expansion. For in 1819, 
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when it was proposed to admit Alabama into 
statehood, he thundered in the House: 

“You have no authority to throw the rights 
and property of the people into the hodge- 
podge with the wildmen on the Missouri, 
nor with the mixed though more responsible 
race of Anglo-Hispano-Gallo-Americans who 
bask on the sands in the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi. Do you suppose the people of the 
Northern and Atlantic States will, or ought 
to, look with patience and see Representa- 
tives and Senators * * pouring them- 
selves upon this and the other floor, manag- 
ing the concern of a seaboard 1,500 miles, at 
least, from their residence?” (ibid., p. 35). 

While the above are representative of the 
objections advanced when it was proposed 
to admit Alabama and Louisiana, history re- 
veals that every past effort to peaceably 
expand our family of States has met with 
similar disapproval and ridicule; a few ran- 
dom examples will illustrate this point. 
‘They should also serve to show that objec- 
tions have not been restricted to any spe- 
cific area; Americans in northern, southern, 
eastern, and western Territories alike, have 
had to contend with identical opposition 
when they strove to claim their full birth- 
rights as American freemen. 

The admission of California was strenu- 
ously opposed and brought on a filibuster in 
the Senate. Senator Ewing predicted: “With 
all its extent, California will never sustain 
one-half the population of Ohio, not one- 
half. The population of California will be 
very small, indeed.” (H. Rept. No. 109, 83d 
Cong., p. 70.) I might point out, in passing, 
that the 1950 census gave Ohio 17,946,627; 
California, 10,586,223. California’s neighbor, 
Oregon, likewise had rough going in the 
Senate. In fighting Oregon's incorporation, 
Senator McDuffie, in a speech delivered in 
January 1843, said: 

“What is the nature of this country? 
Why, as I understand it, 700 miles this side 
of the Rocky Mountains is uninhabitable; 
# region where rain seldom falls; a barren, 
sandy soil; mountains totally impassable. 
Have you made anything like an estimate 
of the cost of a railroad from here to the 
Columbia (River)? Why, the wealth of the 
Indies would be insufficient. Of what use 
will this be for agricultural purposes? Why, 
I would not, for that purpose, give a pinch 
of snuff for the whole territory. I thank God 
for His mercy in placing the Rocky Moun- 
tains there.” 

And Mississippi, petitioning for statehood, 
had to hurdle the handicap of an adverse 
House committee report, submitted Decem- 
ber 23, 1816, which stated: 

“Your committee beg leave to remark that 
they cannot believe a State of such unprec- 
edented magnitude as the one contemplated 
by the memorialists can be desirable to any 
section of the United States. Between the 
Tennessee and the Mississippi settlement 
there is not, and probably never will be, 
any commercial interest whatever.” 

Florida's admission in 1845 was roundly 
attacked in Congress on the grounds that 
a large part of her population consisted of 
Indians and Negroes and because her white 
citizens were largely of Spanish descent, 
Similar reasons were advanced as insur- 
mountable barriers to statehood when my 
home State and Arizona sought admission in 
the early part of the present century. Sen- 
ator Henry E. Burnham of New Hampshire 
(member of the Senate Committee on Ter- 
ritories) spoke for 3 days against statehood 
for Arizona and New Mexico. He criticized 
the wide usage of the Spanish language in 
New Mexico and Arizona and held that these 
Territories did not have sufficient popula- 
tion and natural resources to become sound 
members of the Union. 

Every school child is familiar with the 
abuse and ridicule heaped upon Secretary 
Seward for having engineered the purchase 
of Alaska, (“Seward’s Folly”), in 1867, for 
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$7,200,000. Representative B. F. Butler of 
Massachusetts, on July 7, 1868, spoke out 
against ratification of the treaty of cession 
as follows: 

“If we are to pay for Russia’s friendship 
I desire to give her the $7,200,000 and let her 
keep Alaska. I have no doubt that any time 
within the last 20 years we could have had 
Alaska for the asking. No man, except one 
insane enough to buy the earthquakes in St. 
Thomas and the ice fields in Greenland, 
could be found to agree to any other terms 
for its acquisition by the country.” 

Representative Benjamin F. Loan, of Mis- 
souri, predicted: 

“The acquisition of this barren waste 
would never add $1 to the wealth of our 
country, or furnish homes to our people. 
To suppose that anyone would be willingly 
(leave a State to seek a home in Alaska) is 
simply to suppose such a person insane.” 

In January 1869, after the Territory had 
been purchased, Representative Orange Fer- 
ris, of New York, speaking on a bill to provide 
an interim form of government for the same, 
offered the following amendment: 

“That the President be authorized to bind 
the United States by treaty to pay the sum 
of $7,200,000 to any respectable European, 
Asiatic, or African power which will accept 
a cession of the Territory of Alaska.” 

Is it not worth while to pause and think of 
what our situation would now be if Soviet 
Russia still owned this vast and rich land 
at the very doorstep of key American cities? 

Is it not a significant answer to those who 
now oppose the admission of Alaska and Ha- 
waii that, without a single exception in our 
history, the addition of each new State has 
done more than physically enlarge our Na- 
tion; our country has, in each instance, been 
enriched and strengthened in the process? 

We have become what we are today, largely 
because of those Members of past Congresses 
whose sound judgment, foresight, and moral 
courage prevailed against that of the men 
quoted, Theirs was the vision, as states- 
men, to perceive that each new State 
brought to the Union qualities and resources 
which all of us, today, recognize to be in- 
dispensable elements of our national great- 
ness. Can anyone dispute the statement 
that the United States would, now, be much 
the poorer had Alabama, California, Louisi- 
ana, Oregon, or Texas been denied statehood? 
Or, for that matter, if this privilege had been 
withheld from any of the 35 States whose 
admissions were as vigorously opposed in 
Congress as is, today, the proposal to admit 
Hawaii and Alaska? 

God was, indeed, gracious in that at these 
critical junctures in our history our Con- 
gresses were peopled with sufficient men 
like Senator Breckenridge, of Kentucky, 
whose reply to Louisiana’s detractors, in 
1803, is, today, as fresh—and as applicable— 
as it was 150 years ago; he said: 

“Is the goddess of liberty restrained by 
water courses? Is she governed by geo- 
graphical limits? Is her dominion on this 
continent confined to the east side of the 
Mississippi? So far from believing in the 
doctrine that a republic ought to be confined 
within narrow limits, I believe, on the con- 
trary, that the more extensive its dominion, 
the more safe and more durable it will be. 
In proportion to the number of hands you 
intrust the precious blessings of a free gov- 
ernment to, in the same proportion do you 
multiply the chances for their preservation. 
I entertain, therefore, no fears for the Union, 
on account of its extent.” 

We, and succeeding generations, as long as 
there remains a United States of America, 
will venerate the Jeffersons, Livingstons, and 
Monroes * * * and the statesmen who 


shared their courage and vision. 

In contrast, the historian, Tallant, points 
out: “As to those who opposed, most of them 
faded into obscurity.” 
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Is there any reason to suppose that future 
historians would be any kinder in their Judg- 
ment of us, where we of this Congress to 
reject Alaska and Hawaii? 

Is not ours the privilege of determining 
whether future generations will look back 
upon us as men of vision, or as men who 
were singularly lacking in this quality? 

Shall they respect us as we now do the 
memories of the statesmen who shared the 
foresight of Jefferson? Or will we earn for 
ourselves the ignominy which would have 
been theirs had they rejected the Louisiana 
Purchase? 

The bright lamp of history clearly il- 
lumines both paths. It is for us to choose 
which we shall take. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
first, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs be discharged from further con- 
sideration of H. R. 3575, the House bill 
on statehood for Hawaii. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from California? 

Mr.SMATHERS, Mr, President, what 
was the request? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I asked unanimous 
consent that the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
H. R. 3575, the House bill providing for 
statehood for Hawaii. If that request 
be granted, I shall then ask that the 
language of the Senate bill be substi- 
tuted for the language of the House bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I object. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
shall not take much of the time of the 
Senate at this late hour. However, I 
think these facts should be placed in the 
RECORD. 

So far as Hawaii is concerned, the 
Territory has been an incorporated part 
of the United States for more than half 
a century. Its population of 500,000 is 
larger than that of four of our present 
States, namely, Vermont, Delaware, 
Wyoming, and Nevada. 

Since its incorporation as a Territory, 
Hawaii has paid more than $1,650,- 
000,000 in Federal taxes. 

Pearl Harbor shewed that our western 
front for defense purposes was no longer 
the west coast. 

The party platforms of both major 
parties called for statehood in 1952, and 
have repeatedly endorsed such state- 
hood in prior conventions. 

The most recent Gallup poll, taken in 
January 1953, showed that 78 percent 
of the public favor admission of Hawaii 
to statehood; 8 percent were opposed; 
and 14 percent had no opinion. 

The vast majority of the people of 
Hawaii, according to numerous polls, 
and the vast majority of the people of 
the United States, want Hawaii as the 
49th State. 

According to the 1950 census, 84 per- 
cent. of the population of Hawaii are 
native-born American citizens, and 99.2 
percent of all its school children are 
native-born Americans. 

The percentage of Hawaii’s battle cas- 
ualties in Korea was three times that of 
the United States. 
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In World War II, one battalion from 
Hawaii has been described as the most 
decorated unit in the entire history of 
the United States. 

During World War II, according to 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Chief of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, not a sin- 
gle case of sabotage by a Hawaiian civil- 
ian was reported. 

Because of the progress which has 
been made in the fields of transporta- 
tion and communication, Hawaii, for all 
purposes,.is closer to the Nation’s Cap- 
ital today than were many of the Orig- 
inal Thirteen States. 

Among all the present 48 States, only 
Oklahoma had a larger population when 
it was admitted into the Union. 

The present and past Congresses have 
held 11 congressional hearings on the 
subject of statehood for Hawaii. 

So far as Alaska is concerned, while 
its population is smaller than that of 
Hawaii, and while I have been frank to 
admit that I believe statehood for Ha- 
waii has priority in consideration, the 
question before the Senate today is that 
if Senators believe in statehood for either 
Hawaii or Alaska, or for both, the only 
way in which to grant statehood is to 
pass the bill which is now before the 
Senate. Otherwise, statehood will be 
dead, so far as this session of the Con- 
gress of the United States is concerned. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to yield 
back the remainder of my time. I rec- 
ognize that the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], who 
objected earlier, was within his rights 
to do so. However, I wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will yield in a 
moment. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I merely wish to 
withdraw my objection. 

aus KNOWLAND. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. President, the unanimous-consent 
request I made was that the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
H. R. 3575, the House bill providing for 
statehood for Hawaii. If the unani- 
mous-consent request should be granted, 
I would then ask unanimous consent 
that all after the enacting clause of the 
House bill be stricken, and that the lan- 
guage of the Senate bill, S. 49, be sub- 
stituted therefor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from California? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I object. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield at that 
point? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I shall be glad to 
yield, if I have any time remaining. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The majority lead- 
er recognizes, I assume, that a motion 
could be filed to accomplish what he 
has just requested. It will tie up the 
Senate a little longer, but it is possible 
to obtain the action in that way, if the 
distinguished majority leader desires to 
proceed in that way. That practice is 
followed day after day on other types 
of legislation. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. I had hoped that 
for the convenience of many Senators 
it would be possible for the Senate to 
conclude its session for today very soon. 
We have gone through a long debate. 
Two whole days have elapsed since the 
unanimous-consent agreement was en- 
tered into. My proposal will merely re- 
quire a couple of extra moves. 

Under the unanimous-consent request, 
I shall move to discharge the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. Then 
I shall have to move to adjourn the 
Senate for a brief period of time, so that 
we may proceed in another legislative 
day. The process will be cumbersome. 
It will mean that the Senate probably 
will not be able to adjourn for several 
hours. But the procedure is not an 
unusual one. 

I submit that in the general comity 
of our relationships in the Senate, it is 
the customary and reasonable practice, 
when the House has passed a bill on a 
subject, and the Senate has acted on a 
similar bill of its own, to prepare the 
measure for conference by following the 
course I have suggested. That is the 
orderiy procedure of the Senate. But 
if it is mecessary to do it the hard way, 
we shall simply have to do it the hard 
way. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 3 minutes to the junior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS]. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, 
there have been three speeches from the 
majority side; one from the majority 
leader, who has stated that he is in 
favor of the bill, one from the chairman 
of the Republican policy committee, the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson], 
who has stated he is against it, and a 
third speech from the chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services, the dis- 
tinguished and able Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] who has 
stated he is likewise against the bill be- 
cause Alaska has been attached to the 
Hawaiian statehood bill. It is obvious, 
therefore, that this is not a partisan 
issue. 

I think it is important for the Senate 
to have an opportunity to study the bill 
further. 

I think throughout the debate we have 
demonstrated that there is no moral or 
legal obligation to grant statehood to 
either Territory. We also have pointed 
out, indisputably, that the question is a 
matter to be decided by the Congress 
whenever it wishes to decide it. I think 
we have been able to show that Alaska 
and Hawaii will be infinitely better cff by 
granting them commonwealth status 
enabling each to attain a maximum de- 
gree of self government under the juris- 
diction of the United States. 

Once we admit as new Siates Terri- 
tories beyond our contiguous land mass 
we will have shattered a well-established 
precedent, the effects of which no one 
can foresee. If we can reach out into 
the Pacific Ocean some 2,000 miles and 
make a Territory a State, if we can go 
up into the Bering Sea and the Arctic 
Ocean and take in another Territory as 
a State, how can we logically deny state- 
hood to other noncontiguous areas 
throughout the world? 
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I think the bill should go back to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs for further study. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the junior Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I renew my re- 
quest, Mr. President. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs be discharged from 
the further consideration of H. R. 3575, 
to enable the people of Hawaii to form 
a constitution and State government and 
to be admitted into the Union on an equal 
footing with the original States, which 
is the House bill on Hawaiian statehood. 
If that request shall be granted, I shall 
immediately ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of H. R. 3575, that all after the enacting 
clause be stricken out, and that the lan- 
guage of Senate bill 49, as amended, be 
substituted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the first request of the Senator 
from California? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I make the second request, that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
H. R. 3575, and that all after the enacting 
clause be stricken out, and that Senate 
bill 49, as amended, be substituted for the 
House bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the second request? The 
chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The question now is on the engross- 
ment of the amendment and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a 
third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion now is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, with 
the minority leader, I am prepared to 
yield the remainder of my time to the 
Chair and have a vote at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. KNOWLAND and other Senators 
asked for the yeas and nays, and the yeas 
and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas 
and nays having been ordered, the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin] and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Youxc] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
LMr. Brinces], the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. McCarrny], and the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

On this vote the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc] is paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mar- 
TIN]. If present and voting, the Senator 
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from North Dakota [Mr. Youne] would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Martin] would vote “nay.” 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] and 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CarTHY] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr.CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] and 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Minnesota IMr. 
HUMPHREY], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. LENNON], and 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN] are absent on official business. 

I announce also that on this vote the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] is 
paired with the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY]. If present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Georgia would 
vote “nay,” and the Senator from Min- 
nesota would vote “yea.” 

I announce further that on this vote 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] is paired with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr, Lennon]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Massachusetts would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from North Carolina would 
vote “nay.” 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gonk] would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 57. 
nays 28, as follows: 


YEAS—57 
Aiken Frear Long 
Anderson Gillette Magnuson 
Barrett Goldwater Mansfield 
Beall Green Millikin 
Bennett Griswold Morse 
Burke Hayden Mundt 
Butler, Nebr. Hendrickson Murray 
Capehart Hennings Neely 
Carlson Hickenlooper Pastore 
Case Holland Payne 
Chavez Hunt Potter 
Clements Jackson Purtell 
Cooper Jenner Smith, Maine 
Cordon Kefauver Smith, N. J. 
Dirksen Kilgore Symington 
Douglas Knowland Thye 
Duff Kuchel Upton 
Dworshak Langer Watkins 
Flanders Lehman Williams 
NAYS—28 

Bricker Hoey Monroney 
Bush Ives Robertson 
Butler, Md. Johnson, Colo, Russell 
Byrd Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Daniel Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Eastland Kerr Smathers 
Ellender Malone Stennis 
Fe n Maybank Welker 
Fulbright McCarran 

McClellan 

NOT VOTING—11 

Bridges Kennedy Sparkman 
George Lennon Wiley 
Gore Martin Young 
Humphrey McCarthy 


So the bill (H. R. 3575) was passed. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from California to lay on the 
table the motion to reconsider. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to enable the people of Hawaii 
and Alaska each to form a constitution 
and State government and to be admit- 
ted into the Union on an equal footing 
with the original States.” 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, request a conference thereon with 
the House of Representatives, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. BUTLER of 
Nebraska, Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. CORDON, 
Mr. Murray, and Mr. ANDERSON con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


CONSTRUCTION OF HIGHWAYS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate bill 3184, Cal- 
endar 1092, to amend and supplement 
the Federal-Aid Road Act, approved 
July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended 
and supplemented, to authorize appro- 
priations for continuing the construc- 
tion of highways, and for other purposes. 

This is the so-called highway bill, re- 
garding which I have previously made 
announcement. It is not intended to 
have the Senate proceed to debate the 
bill at this time; the purpose is to have 
the bill made the unfinished business. 

If the bill is now made the unfinished 
business, it is my purpose to have Sena- 
tors then be given an opportunity to 
make insertions in the Recorp or make 
speeches or submit various matters; and 
then to have the Senate take an ad- 
journment until Monday next, at 12 
o’clock noon, at which time there will be 
a call of the calendar of bills and other 
measures to which there is no objection, 
following which debate on the highway 
bill will commence. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 3184) to amend and supplement the 
Federal-Aid Road Act approved July 11, 
1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended and 
supplemented, to authorize appropria- 
tions for continuing the construction of 
highways, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Public Works, without amendment. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
MONDAY 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of its business today the Senate 
adjourn until 12 o’clock noon on Monday 
next. 

Mr. MORSE. I did not hear the ma- 
jority leader’s request. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The request is that 
when the Senate completes its business 
today it adjourn until 12 o’clock noon 
on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Up- 
TON in the chair). Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 
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LICENSE TO LEAHI HOSPITAL TO 
USE CERTAIN UNITED STATES 
PROPERTY IN HONOLULU, HAWAII 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I submit a report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6025) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Army to 
grant a license to the Leahi Hospital, a 
nonprofit institution, to use certain 
United States property in the city and 
county of Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii. 
I now ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6025) to authorize the Secretary of the Army 
to grant a license to the Leahi Hospital, a 
nonprofit institution, to use certain United 
States property in the city and county of 
Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: That the Sen- 
ate recede from its amendment. 

ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON, 

J. S. Cooper (by R. C. H.). 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 

PAUL SHAFER (by L. J.), 

LEROY JOHNSON, 

J. P. S. DEVEREUX, 

OVERTON BROOKS, 

CARL T. DURHAM, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from New Jersey 
yield for a question? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I am glad to 
yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Let me in- 
quire who was the minority member of 
the committee of conference on the part 
of the Senate? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Do I cor- 
rectly understand that the conference 
report is satisfactory to him? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Itis. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request for the present con- 
sideration of the report? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, after the 
Senator from New Jersey addresses him- 
self to the report, I wish to discuss it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
now is on considering the report. 

Is there objection to the request for 
the present consideration of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
on July 27, 1953, the House passed H. R. 
6025, a bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Army to grant a license to the Leahi 
Hospital, a nonprofit institution, to use 
certain United States property in the 
city and county of Honolulu, Territory 
of Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii. The 
Senate, on February 15, 1954, passed this 
measure, but with an amendment re- 
quiring the payment of a consideration 
of 50 percent of the fair rental value. 
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In conference the Senate conferees re- 
ceded from the Senate amendment, and 
did so on the following bases: First, the 
license to be granted is revocable at the 
will of the Army, and the hospital there- 
fore has no certain tenure of the prop- 
erty; in short, it is only a revocable 
license, at best. Actually, it is a tenancy 
by sufferance. Second, the hospital 
will expend a very substantial sum in 
the improvement of the property, which 
improvement will be of direct benefit to 
the United States in the event the prop- 
erty is required for defense purposes at 
some time in the future; and, last, the 
fact that the hospital, which is sup- 
ported mainly out of Territorial funds, 
is a charitable institution whose primary 
purpose is to treat patients suffering 
from tuberculosis. 

The conferees were in full agreement 
that the end to be achieved by the Sen- 
ate’s amendment was a salutary one, 
but that in this particular case, taking 
into consideration the circumstances 
just stated, the purpose of its amendment 
and the principle underlying it will be 
satisfied by the advantages which ulti- 
mately will accrue to the United States. 

In short, Mr. President, the conferees 
believe it will be more advantageous if 
the amendment made by the Senate be 
stricken out. 

Let me say that the equities are en- 
tirely on the side of the hospital, in this 
instance; and I hope no Senator will 
object to the report. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
discuss briefly the report, and to call 
the attention of the Senate to what I 
believe to be a very important, very un- 
desirable, and very unfortunate prece- 
dent it is about to set. For purposes of 
future reference, I think it desirable to 
make a record on this conference report 
at this time. 

I fully appreciate that we are con- 
fronted with a House bill which does 
not contain in it language which requires 
payment to the taxpayers of the United 
States for property value which the bill 
would transfer to others. When we fol- 
low this particular legislative device— 
and this is now the third experience 
which the Senator from Oregon has had 
in connection with this device in refer- 
ence to the so-called Morse formula— 
it does us little good in the Senate to 
adopt an amendment to a House bill 
which adds the Morse formula to the 
House bill if it is to be lost in conference. 
NOTICE OF FUTURE ACTION ON HOUSE BILLS 

WITHOUT THE MORSE FORMULA 


Therefore I serve notice today that I 
will not give unanimous consent in the 
future for the consideration of House 
bills which do not contain the Morse 
formula. I recognize that a course of 
action can be followed whereby, on mo- 
tion, the Senate can get around the 
Morse formula; but I am also aware of 
certain parliamentary safeguards avail- 
able to me if that becomes an obvious 
device of the Senate, and I shall exercise 
them in the future. 

What I am concerned about is follow- 
ing a consistent record in the Senate, 
fair to all my colleagues, so that we shall 
not continue the practice of making 
exceptions to the Morse formula, 
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When this bill was before us for con- 
sideration some days ago I pointed out 
that it did not make any difference 
whether we were seeking to transfer 
property, whether we were seeking to 
transfer a leasehold interest in property, 
or whether the leasehold interest we were 
transferring involved simply a tenancy 
by sufferance. The key question is 
whether or not the transfer involves the 
transfer of a property interest of value. 
Obviously in all these cases it does, or 
the transfer would not be desired. This 
particular transfer involves some value. 
All I am asking is that whatever that 
value is—X figure in amount—the lessees 
shall pay 50 percent of the appraised 
market lease value for the property. 

It is very interesting that in this par- 
ticular case the payment of such an 
amount is satisfactory to the hospital 
authorities concerned. So we have a 
case in which the Congress proposes to 
give away value to this Hawaiian hos- 
pital, even though the hospital authori- 
ties, through the Hawaiian Delegate, Mr. 
JOSEPH FARRINGTON, have notified us that 
they are perfectly willing to accept the 
Morse formula in connection with this 
transfer. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I do not think 
the Delegate said they were perfectly 
willing. I think he said, in effect, that 
if they had to pay it, they would pay it. 

Mr. MORSE. I repeat my statement. 
The Delegate made it very clear to me 
that when he explained the situation to 
the hospital authorities they advised 
him that they thought it was a fair solu- 
tion of the problem, and that they were 
willing to pay whatever the formula 
called for. I went to great lengths to 
make that perfectly clear in my under- 
standing with Mr. FARRINGTON. There is 
no doubt in the mind of the Senator from 
Oregon that when Jor FARRINGTON talked 
with the hospital authorities and they 
understood the effect of the Morse for- 
mula, they made it very clear that they 
were perfectly willing to pay that amount 
for the leasehold interest. So I say that 
what we are doing in this case is going 
even so far as to give away value for 
which the prospective leaseholder is per- 
fectly willing to pay under the Morse 
formula. I say that that is a very bad 
precedent. 

It would be bad enough if those in- 
terested in the bill did not want to pay 
the amount of money called for by the 
Morse formula; but that is not the fact 
in this case. I went to great effort to 
see to it that the Delegate from Hawaii 
made clear to the hospital authorities 
what the formula was, and then found 
out from them if, on the basis of their 
understanding of the formula, it was 
satisfactory to the hospital concerned. 
The answer was in the affirmative. 

I think we must also look at this case 
from the standpoint, first, of the merits 
of the formula. Unless Members of the 
Senate have been “double-talking” to 
me for several years, I am satisfied that 
a majority of my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate believe that the Morse formula has 
merit, provided there is universality of 
application of the formula. That is 
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why colleague after colleague has said 
to me in the Senate, “It is all right, 
Wayne, if you do not make any excep- 
tions to it.“ Ihave not done so. I have 
“hung tough,” as the saying goes, on 
this principle. 

It is a little discouraging to find in 
connection with various bills parlia- 
mentary circumvention of the formula. 
I think that is unfair to all other Sen- 
ators. Ido not like to have this formula 
apply to all my colleagues except the 
few who may be successful in making 
arrangements under which these mat- 
ters are handled by motion rather than 
by unanimous consent. 

I am perfectly willing to stand on the 
record I have made on this subject. All 
one has to do is to take a pencil and add 
up the amount of money which has been 
saved to the taxpayers of the country 
since 1946 by the application of this for- 
mula. The total amounts to a great 
many hundreds of millions of dollars. 

The amount involved in this case is 
small. It involves a leasehold interest 
only in four and a fraction acres of land, 
and that by way of tenancy by suffer- 
ance. The interest is worth something. 
It is worth a dollar, $5, $10, or $15. 
Whatever the value is, I think the hospi- 
tal ought to pay 50 percent of it, particu- 
larly when JoE FARRINGTON and I went to 
such lengths to make perfectly clear to 
the hospital authorities something they 
did not know at the time the bill was 
pending before the Senate on a previous 
occasion. They did not know what was 
involved so far as any financial obliga- 
tion on their part was concerned. 

I know full well that there is nothing 
I can do to prevent approval of the 
conference report, but I wish to make 
this little record against it. It makes 
me feel badly to see the bill handled in 
this manner. I think it would be better 
to send the conference report back. I 
think it would be better to say to the 
House, “We are sorry, but we do not 
think we can adopt this policy of dis- 
crimination in respect to this particular 
bill, unless we are prepared to take the 
position, as a Senate, that every time 
Morse raises an objection to a unani- 
mous-consent agreement involving the 
giving away of Federal property interests 
we are going to take care of him by way 
of a motion.” 

If the Senate wishes to do that—and 
I think that is the only fair thing to do 
if it is to follow this discriminary prac- 
tice—it can do so. I will never yield on 
the principle, because I am satisfied that 
on the merits Iam dead right. Iam sat- 
isfied that if the question were submitted 
to any impartial jury of voters they 
would say that I am dead right, and that 
we should not be giving away the prop- 
erty values of all the taxpayers of the 
country. There ought to be some fair 
compensation for such values. I think 
we have settled on a very fair formula. 
Therefore, with this record, I shall vote 
against the conference report. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland obtained 
the floor. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I shall be glad to yield for the 
purpose of having the conference report 
agreed to, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Up- 
TON in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to hear from the Senator from New 
Jersey, if he wishes to speak on the con- 
ference report. Then I shall suggest 
the absence of a quorum, because I be- 
lieve a quorum of the Senate should be 
present before it establishes this kind of 
precedent. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. As I un- 
derstand the parliamentary situation, 
the Senator from Oregon has finished 
speaking, I rose and addressed the Chair, 
and the Chair recognized me. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON rose. 

Mr. MORSE. I did not intend to in- 
terrupt the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I do not 
understand how the Senator from New 
Jersey obtained the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maryland has the floor. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I did not claim 
to have the floor. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. If there 
is to be a quorum call, I shall not yield. 
Does the Senator from Oregon insist on 
a quorum call? 

Mr. MORSE. If there is to be a vote 
on the conference report; yes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND subsequently said: 
Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Maryland yield further, for a brief ex- 
pression to the Senate? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I shall be 
very happy to yield, provided I do not 
lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
pd ies from California may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
discussed the subject with the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
HENDRICKSON]. Because of the an- 
nouncement I have previously made I 
think it would be unwise to proceed with 
the consideration of the conference re- 
port this afternoon. It is a privileged 
matter, and it can be brought up on 
Monday next, and I have given assur- 
ance to the Senator from New Jersey 
that that will be done. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey has left the floor. 
I would request that the Senator from 
California clear the matter with the 
Senator from New Jersey. I shall not 
be present on Monday. I wonder 
whether the Senator could let the report 
go over until I return. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. When does the 
Senator expect to return? 

Mr. MORSE. I expect to return either 
Tuesday afternoon or Wednesday morn- 
ing. It is only a minor bill. If it is 
ready to go through on Wednesday, it 
seems to me that there would be plenty 
of time for action on it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator from 
Oregon had indicated that he would 
suggest the absence of a quorum, I did 
not want to put the Senators to the in- 
convenience of having to come back to 
the floor at this time. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not wish to incon- 
venience the Senator from New Jersey. 
I could fly back on Monday morning, but 
I would prefer not to do so. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. No. Can the Sen- 
ator give assurance that he will be back 
in time for its consideration on Tuesday? 

Mr. MORSE. I am in the position 
where I do not know whether I can make 
the proper plane connection. I can cer- 
tainly be back here by 12 o’clock on 
Wednesday. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Very well. That 
is satisfactory. We shall take up the 
conference report on Wednesday at 
noon, 


THE RANDALL COMMISSION RE- 
PORT AS IT RELATES TO SHIP- 
BUILDING 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I was very deeply gratified to note 
that the President’s message on the Ran- 
dall Commission report did not give 
approval to the Commission’s recom- 
mendations regarding proposed revision 
of our Government’s merchant-marine 
policy. 

In thus refusing to accept the Com- 
mission’s recommendations the Presi- 
dent was on solid ground. Not only was 
the Commission position on maritime 
policy totally unrealistic in relation to 
the present shipping and shipbuilding 
situation in this country, but as a matter 
of record, it was at variance with the ex- 
pert views and suggestions of the Com- 
mission’s own technical advisers on mar- 
itime matters, as reflected in the recent- 
ly released staff papers presented to the 
Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy. 

As further evidence of the President's 
thorough support of a positive policy of 
enlightened assistance to the Nation’s 
shipping and shipbuilding industries, I 
have in my hand a letter from him, dated 
March 25, 1954, expressing the utmost 
interest in current and projected meas- 
ures to strengthen and stabilize these 
two important segments of our national 
economy. 

The President’s letter was the result 
of a conference I was privileged to have 
with him on March 16, concerning mari- 
time conditions, and particularly the 
tragic plight of many of the shipbuilding 
plants throughout the country, and most 
especially in my own State of Maryland. 

In it, the Chief Executive reviews the 
several programs for military and pri- 
vately financed ship construction, in- 
cluding tankers and special commercial- 
type ships for the Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service, and commercial ves- 
sels, both passenger type and tankers, as 
well as the conversion project of the 
Maritime Administration on several Lib- 
erty ships, to ascertain the most feasible 
propulsion systems to gain additional 
speed. 

“The Administration has already re- 
quested funds from Congress for 1 pro- 
gram, endorsed legislation with regard 
to 2 programs, and is considering still 
others,” the President advised me, add- 
ing that, in summary, these programs 
would provide for a substantial volume 
of new merchant-ship construction over 
the next several years. In addition to 
making a very important contribution to 
the available national defense resources 
of the Nation, the new ships would also 
help to maintain shipbuilding resources 
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and skills in being for expansion in time 
of emergency.” 

This manifestation of interest by the 
President in the welfare of the Nation’s 
shipping and shipbuilding interests is 
most heartening, and gives assurance of 
better days ahead for these two indus- 
tries. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter from President Eisenhower be printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 25, 1954. 
The Honorable JoHN M. BUTLER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR BUTLER: After further con- 
sideration of the ship construction proposals 
which were the subject of our conversation 
of March 16, I should like to add these further 
comments. 

The Maritime Administration of the De- 
partment of Commerce and the Military Sea 
Transportation Service of the Department 
of Defense have been undertaking studies 
of current operating and mobilization re- 
quirements for merchant shipping. The 
Department of Commerce and the appro- 
priate committees of Congress, chairmanned 
by yourself and Congressman THOR TOLLEF- 
SON, have been undertaking intensive studies 
of long-range maritime policies with the 
objective of maintaining a healthy merchant 
marine as a nucleus capable of rapid expan- 
sion to meet the needs of national defense. 
As the result of these studies, specific ship 
construction and conversion programs have 
been recommended to meet the most urgent 
deficiencies. The Administration has al- 
ready requested funds from Congress for one 
program, endorsed legislation with respect 
to two programs, and is considering still 
others. 

These programs are the following: 

(1) Construction for Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service of several commercial-type 
ships designed to meet special Department of 
Defense transportation requirements. An 
estimate of $50 million for this purpose was 
included in the 1955 Department of Defense 
budget. These ships will be built in private 
shipyards. 

(2) Construction of large, high-speed 
tankers to replace older types now being 
operated for the Military Sea Transportation 
Service. These tankers would be constructed 
in private shipyards, privately financed, and 
chartered on a long-term basis to the Depart- 
ment of Defense. This administration has 
previously endorsed the program contem- 
plated by S. 2788 and H. R. 7330, which would 
authorize Defense to negotiate long-term 
charters for these tankers. 

(3) Construction in private shipyards of 
large, fast tankers to replace older types 
now in commercial operations. The replaced 
tankers would be traded in to the Govern- 
ment and placed in the national defense re- 
serve fleet. This administration has en- 
dorsed draft legislation, which was intro- 
duced as S. 2408 and H. R. 6353, and which 
would authorize the Maritime Administra- 
tion to accept trade-in of 10-year-old tank- 
ers, as compared with trade-in of 12-year- 
old tankers authorized by existing law. I 

to transmit a request to Congress at 
an early date for funds to initiate this pro- 
gram. 

(4) Conversion by the Maritime Adminis- 
tration of several Liberty ships, primarily 
to increase their sea speed. This would be 
an experimental program, which, if it proves 
successful, could be broadened to apply to 
the 1,500 Liberty ships in the reserve fleet 
if the need arises. I also expect to request 
funds for this experimental program. 
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(5) Construction by private operators of 
several large passenger ships to replace ex- 
isting obsolete tonnage and to be constructed 
until title V of the Merchant Marine Act. 
These ships would incorporate modern de- 
sign and national defense features and would 
be high speed and equipped to carry many 
passengers. 

Discussions are now under way between 
the Department of Commerce and the op- 
erators, and a request for funds to provide 
for the construction differential subsidies 
and the national defense features of these 
ships will be transmitted to the Congress. 

In summary, these programs would pro- 
vide for a substantial volume of new mer- 
chant ship construction over the next sev- 
eral years. In addition to making a very 
important contribution to the available na- 
tional defense resources of the Nation, the 
new ships would also help to maintain ship- 
building resources and skills in being for 
expansion in time of emergency. It should 
also be remembered that a sizable propor- 
tion of the Navy’s shipbuilding, ship con- 
version, and overhaul programs are accom- 
plished in private yards. 

With kind regards. 

Sincerely, 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, it is most encouraging to have 
Presidential assurance, as given in his 
message on the Randall report, that 
specific legislation based on the soon to 
be released Commerce Department study 
of maritime affairs will be developed for 
transmission to the Congress at the 1955 
session. 

However, there is one matter affecting 
our shipbuilding industry and involving 
administration policies in the interna- 
tional field that is of such urgency that 
I feel it should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Senate without delay. 

As the final phase of the Navy Depart- 
ment’s Offshore Ship Procurement pro- 
gram, there is available approximately 
$58 million of foreign-aid funds, pres- 
ently earmarked for spending in Euro- 
pean shipyards for ship construction 
there. 

I have been advised by Rear Admiral 
W. D. Leggett, Jr., Chief of the Bureau 
of Ships, United States Navy, as of 
March 24, this year, that details of this 
program have not, as yet, been worked 
out. However, following a meeting at 
the Pentagon within the past 2 weeks 
between defense officials and represen- 
tatives of some of the smaller shipyards 
of the country, it has been learned that 
representatives of the Bureau of Ships 
will leave for Europe in the immediate 
future to close contracts for ship con- 
struction there, on the basis of bids 
which already have been received by the 
Bureau. 

According to information in my pos- 
session, the countries already favored, 
at the expense of the badly depressed 
shipbuilding industry of our own Nation, 
include England, France, Italy, Portugal, 
Holland, Denmark, and the Scandinavian 
countries. In the placement of new 
batch of contracts, I understand, con- 
sideration is being given also to yards in 
Germany and Yugoslavia. 

May I remind the Senate at this point 
that it is a matter of general knowledge 
that many of the shipbuilding facilities 
of the country, including two of the 
larger east-coast plants situated in Bal- 
timore, are in bad shape as far as future 
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construction and repair work is con- 
cerned. Another 6 months without re- 
lief will be disastrous both to the two 
Maryland yards and to the more than 
5,000 skilled workers of these plants. 
The Department of Defense directive 
of August 17, 1951, under which this for- 
eign ship construction is authorized, de- 
clares that a sound logistic future for 
the NATO forces requires the establish- 
ment of a substantial production capac- 
ity to enable those countries to be mili- 
tarily self-sufficient. 

The directive specifically provides, 
however, that such production facilities 
are to be fostered only to the extent that 
they do not conflict with the security 
interests of the United States. 

Now, gentlemen, I understand of 
course that there is a question of na- 
tional policy involved in the placing of 
these contracts in foreign yards. And I 
understand further that the vessels be- 
ing constructed or programed are of 
the smaller types, minesweepers and the 
like, which are destined to be part of the 
NATO naval forces. 

In 1951, when that policy was laid 
down, there was little quarrel to be had 
with it because the shipbuilding facilities 
of our own country were in good shape 
generally. That is not so at the present 
time, however. The foreign shipbuild- 
ing capacity, generally, is active; ours 
here at home is largely inactive. In quite 
a few areas, as in our own port of Balti- 
more, the yards are heading for a com- 
plete shutdown within the next few 
months. 

Thus, it would seem that the security 
interests of the United States are serious- 
ly affected. Both the Defense and the 
Commerce Departments have empha- 
sized time and again the strategic im- 
portance of maintaining our shipyards 
in an active state, and on a level ade- 
quate for such quick expansion as might 
be necessary in time of war or emer- 
gency. 

The United States Navy, in the past 
several years, has placed contracts to- 
taling several hundred million dollars 
for construction of military vessels in 
foreign countries, and additional con- 
tracts to the aggregate of $58 million are 
scheduled for placement in those same 
foreign countries within the next month 
or two. 

Under the circumstances now exist- 
ing, I believe we would not only be jus- 
tified in so doing, but I think it is im- 
perative that we promptly take steps 
to reassess this offshore ship procure- 
ment program in the light of needs of 
the shipyards of the United States. At 
the moment, I think the stability of our 
own American shipyards is vastly more 
important than aid to foreign yards, 
many of which are in much better sit- 
uation than ours. 

Accordingly, I am asking the Depart- 
ment of Defense to defer commitments 
on any of the $58 million worth of con- 
tracts still remaining to be placed until 
opportunity has been afforded to reassess 
the situation and come to a decision as 
to where the greater interest of our coun- 
try lies at the moment—in helping fur- 
ther to stimulate foreign ship construc- 
tion facilities, or in attempting to save 
many American shipyards from ruin. 
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There is no question in my mind as to 
what the decision should be. 

Finally, let me say that prior to the 
receipt of the President’s message on the 
Randall Commission report, I had pre- 
pared some remarks in opposition to the 
Randall recommendations on the mer- 
chant marine, to which the dissenting 
views of the staff papers of the Commis- 
sion staff were contrasted. 

I ask unanimous consent that that 
statement be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER OF MARYLAND 


Some weeks ago the Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy, following almost 6 months 
of study and discussion, made its report to 
the President. That report, which has come 
to be known generally as the Randall report, 
out of respect to the distinguished Chairman 
of the Commission, Mr. Clarence B. Randall, 
chairman of the board of the Inland Steel 
Co. of Chicago, made recommendations in 
various fields affecting or affected by our 
foreign trade or trade policies. Several of 
those recommendations contained very se- 
rious implications with respect to the Amer- 
ican maritime industries. 

The Report of the Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy has been accorded such wide 
publicity—and the adverse effect of its rec- 
ommendations concerning the merchant 
marine has been of such grave nature— 
that it seems most urgent that there be 
brought to the public attention another 
side of the Commission's study that must be 
taken into consideration in any final assess- 
ment of the worth of the Randall study with 
respect to the future of American shipping 
and shipbuilding. 

To say that both management and labor 
in the field of shipping were disappointed 
and distressed over these recommendations 
is putting it mildly indeed. They were, in 
fact, astounded that any such representative 
group of American leaders of industry and 
business could have been so unappreciative 
of conditions in the American merchant 
marine as to advocate the proposals voiced. 

Immediate response from the shipping in- 
dustry was as expected—completely nega- 
tive to the Commission’s program. Govern- 
ment reaction, in the agencies most directly 
concerned with shipping problems, was nota- 
ble only for its utter lack of expressed ap- 
proval. The one bright spot in the picture 
was the large proportion of dissent to some 
or all of the recommendations by Senators 
and Congressmen serving on the Commission. 

Much additional light has been thrown on 
the matter, moreover, through release re- 
cently by the Commission of a compilation 
entitled “Staff Papers Presented to the Com- 
mission on Foreign Economic Policy” which 
are infinitely more realistic in their approach 
to shipping problems than were the recom- 
mendations of the Commission itself. These 
staff papers make clear that there was far 
more expert knowledge on shipping matters, 
and a decidedly more realistic appreciation 
of the many current and grave problems in 
this field, than were indicated in the Com- 
mission’s recommendations. 

For instance: The Commission recom- 
mended that “the statutory provisions re- 
quiring use of United States vessels for ship- 
ments financed by loans or grants of the 
United States Government and its agencies 
be repealed.” 

What does the Commission staff say about 
this? It states that, of the many forms of 
aid, direct and indirect, which the Govern- 
ment supplies to the shipping and shipbuild- 
ing industries, the indirect aid (including 
cargo preference, or 50-50 as it is better 
known) has become the more important. 
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Tuet preferences, by the way, date back to 
1904. 

“Without cargo preferences,” the staff 
papers say emphatically, “the most obvious 
possibility would be that very few United 
States flag tramps could survive. * * * Even 
with the continuation of the practice of 
cargo preference by American agencies, the 
outlook for the American merchant fleet is 
not too encouraging. * * * In the absence 
of preferential treatment for United States 
flag vessels, as extended in our Government 
programs, the outlook would, of course, be 
much more bleak.” 

Yet, with this prediction and probability 
before them, the Commission members rec- 
ommended repeal of the cargo preference 
provisions. 

The other Commission recommendation 
urged, in effect, that foreign bottoms be 
used in transporting Government- aid car- 
goes because the nations to be so aided need- 
ed the dollar credits. 

On this point the staff papers say: “It is 
fair to conclude that major concessions on 
our merchant shipping objectives would be 
required to produce relatively small increases 
in ‘net receipts’ of dollars on shipping ac- 
count by all foreign nations.” 

Now, let us look for a moment at the ship- 
ping situation with respect to United States 
flag vessels as we know it to be at the pres- 
ent time—and what it is likely to be in the 
future unless effective remedial steps are 
taken promptly. 

The most vulnerable segment of our mer- 
chant fleet are the unsubsidized tramp ves- 
sels. Few persons outside shipping circles 
appreciate just how important these so- 
called tramp vessels are to the national econ- 
omy. According to testimony given before 
our subcommittee last week, considerably 
more than 50 percent of the total export and 
import dry cargo commerce of the United 
States today is carried by vessels of the 
American tramp fleet. 

Since the termination of Korean hostili- 
ties, however, approximately 100 tramp ves- 
sels have been laid up because of inability 
to compete in the world market with foreign 
flag ships operating at one-third or even less 
than a third of the cost of similar American 
ship operation. 

The representative of the tramp shipown- 
ers went so far as to state, in his testimony, 
that unless half of the vessels still par- 
ticipating in the tramp trade can be trans- 
ferred to foreign registry, the entire tramp 
fleet is doomed, They cannot possibly sur- 
vive under existing conditions, he declared. 
If approval can be secured for transfer of the 
vessels desired, this spokesman pointed out, 
two possibilities for survival offer. 

The ships transferred to foreign flags could 
then compete in the world cargo markets by 
reason of the greatly reduced operating costs 
their transfer would make possible. 

The vessels that would still be operating 
under the American flag would then have a 
chance to keep going because there would 
be that many vessels less to share these 50— 
50 cargoes. 

Picture then, and it is not dificult to do, 
the battle for survival American flag vessels 
would face if the Randall Commission recom- 
mendation was carried out, and American 
flag ships were deprived of the assured car- 
goes provided by these statutes. 

It must be borne in mind that the size of 
the active American merchant fleet is of the 
most direct importance to national security. 
It has been estimated that, from 1948 to 1952, 
if there had been no cargo preference, no 
50-50 assurance of cargoes for United States 
flag vessels, United States vessels would have 
had 21 million tons less cargo available, 
which is more than a fifth of all the export 
cargoes carried by our ships during that 
period. 

Breaking down those figures, it has been 
further estimated that the United States 
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berth ships, the liners plying regular routes, 
would have lost cargo tonnage totaling 340 
full shiploads. The United States tramp 
vessels would have suffered much more heay- 
ily, for a great deal of the foreign-aid cargoes 
were in bulk, wheat and other grains, coal, 
etc. On a conservative estimate, it is figured 
that these tramp vessels of the United States 
fleet would have lost enough cargo tonnage to 
keep 60 ships operating over a 5-year period 
if they had not had the benefit of the 50-50 
cargo preference provisions. 

After a thorough and well-presented re- 
view of many salient facts bearing on the 
merchant marine situation as it is today, the 
Staff Papers present the inescapable conclu- 
sion that—and I quote—‘the prospects of 
merchant ship construction in the United 
States are not bright, even with the continu- 
ation of existing aid and cargo preference 
prorgams to vessel operators.” 

I agree heartily with that. And, I sin- 
cerely hope and trust that in view of the 
facts and views presented in the staff papers, 
which are so directly in accord with the 
thinking of all who have any real knowledge 
of American shipping and shipbuilding con- 
ditions, there will be no disposition in the 
Congress to approve the undoubtedly well- 
meant but just as undoubtedly ill-advised 
recommendations of the Randall Commis- 
sion with respect to the American merchant 
marine. 

The merchant marine is truly the 4th arm 
of defense, the strategic support without 
which none of the other 3 military forces 
could act with full effectiveness. We can- 
not, we must not, gamble with the future 
of this industry which even now is in such 
a depressed state, for any illustory benefits 
to foreign nations, especially when the ship- 
ping economy of most if not all of those 
nations by and large is vastly superior to 
ours basically. 

Every ship laid up for lack of cargoes, and 
thus lost to our active commercial fleet, is a 
ship lost to the Nation's defense potential. 
Every shipyard inactivated, every skilled 
shipworker lost through lack of a sustained 
program of ship construction, lessens by so 
much our readiness to meet possibly de- 
structive attacks on the M-day of the future 
which we hope will never dawn. 

Don't let us suffer under any delusions. 
Important as it was to help the war-ravaged 
nations of Europe and the free world back 
on their feet, it is of greater importance now 
to maintain the defense potential of the 
United States at peak strength and readi- 
ness. 

To do away with the cargo preference en- 
joyed by American-flag vessels through the 
so-called 50-50 statutory provisions, would 
be, ultimately, to do away with the cargo 
ships that are an irreplaceable auxiliary to 
the fighting forces of the country, and to so 
weaken as to render impotent the shipbuild- 
ing facilities on which the fate of another 
world war could depend. 

Instead of repealing the present cargo 
preferences, we must strengthen and 
broaden them—we must do for the ailing 
merchant marine and shipbuilding companies 
what every other maritime nation is doing— 
we must build them up to the levels which 
the defense authorities say are absolutely 
necessary. And, once they have been 
brought to this desired state, it must be the 
duty of Congress never to permit such a 
debacle as we have witnessed in the mari- 
time field following each world war. 


REPEAL OF CERTAIN PROVISIONS 
OF SUBMERGED LANDS ACT OF 
1953 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, the senior Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. GREEN], the 
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Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], the 

Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 

FAUVER], the Senator from West Vir- 

ginia [Mr. KILGORE], the Senator from 

Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen- 

ator from New York [Mr. LEHMAN], the 

Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 

the junior Senator from Rhode Island 

(Mr. Pastore], the senior Senator from 

Montana [Mr. Murray], the Senator 

from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator 

from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], the junior 

Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], 

and the Senator from Missouri IMr. 

HeENnINGS], I introduce for appropriate 

reference a joint resolution to repeal the 

provisions of the Submerged Lands Act 
of 1953 which attempt to give away the 
vast offshore oil and mineral resources 
belonging to the people of the United 

States. 

Mr. President, this present bill, if en- 
acted, would instead provide for the 
Federal development of these great re- 
sources, under the Outer Continental 
Shelf Lands Act, and once more make 
clear the prior claims of all the people 
of this Nation to those tremendous 
assets. 

In addition, the bill incorporates into 
the law those highly desirable and 
necessary provisions of the oil-for-edu- 
cation amendment proposed by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL] and approved by the Senate 
last year. 

GIVEAWAY OPPONENTS HOPED SUPREME COURT 
WOULD PROTECT NATIONAL INTERESTS IN OFF- 
SHORE OIL 
The recent decision of the Supreme 

Court on the petitions of the States of 

Alabama and Rhode Island has served 

to hasten this action, which I have been 

considering for some time. It also ex- 
poses once again the real giveaway 
character of the attempted transfer of 
these great oil and mineral resources. 

And it highlights once more the prime 

responsibility of Congress for protecting 

the fundamental national interests in- 
volved. A few comments on that deci- 

sion, therefore, seem appropriate to a 

full understanding of this new bill. 

It is true that after our failure to re- 
veal the true character of the offshore 
oil giveaway to a majority in Congress, 
many of us turned with hope to the 
Supreme Court when we learned that 
Alabama and Rhode Island had deter- 
mined to contest the validity of the at- 
tempted quitclaim there. Indeed, as 
we learn of the petition for a rehearing 
on those cases and that five other States, 
Arkansas, West Virginia, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, and Montana are now joining in 
requesting the Court to consider the is- 
sues on the merits, I believe I can say, 
without being in contempt of Court or 
trying to influence their decision, that 
we cling again to the last shred of hope 
that this highest tribunal may yet prove 
ayers to a grievous injury to the peo- 
ple. 

BRIEF COURT RULING WAS DISAPPOINTMENT 

But it is also true that the per curiam 
ruling of the Court in denying leave to 
those two States to file their complaints 
was a major disappointment. The brief 
ruling merely denied leave to file the 
complaints, and cited precedents for the 
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rule that the power of Congress to dis- 
pose of property belonging to the United 
States is unlimited. 

It did not rule on the merits of the 
constitutional and other legal questions 
which those States sought permission to 
raise and argue. It did not rule sub- 
stantively on the present property rights 
or claims, if any, of the States of Louisi- 
ana, Florida, Texas, and California un- 
der the Submerged Lands Act of 1953. 

The Court merely ruled that under 
article IV, section 3, clause 2 of the Con- 
stitution “The power of Congress to dis- 
pose of any kind of property belonging 
to the United States ‘is vested in Con- 
gress without limitation’.” The very 
basis of this ruling was that the United 
States, not the coastal States, had ac- 
quired the ownership or proprietary in- 
terest in these submerged lands under 
the marginal sea, and that it was this 
ownership or proprietary interest of the 
United States in these public lands which 
Congress had the power to dispose of. 

This 26-line per curiam ruling was 
disappointing not only because it closed 
the door in the face of the petitioning 
States, but also because of the brevity 
of the Court’s opinion, the host of ques- 
tions it leaves unanswered and actually 
raises, and the apparent off-hand deal- 
ing by the Court with the merits of the 
issue before it had heard full argument 
on those merits. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
Recorp, at this point in my remarks, a 
series of editorial comments upon the 
decision of the Supreme Court. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

EDITORIAL COMMENTS REFLECT CONCERN OVER 
UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 

Excerpts from three of the editorial com- 
ments on this ruling emphasize the serious 
concern it has aroused. From the editorial 
in the Louisville Courier-Journal for March 
17, 1954: 

“Few indeed may say that the Supreme 
Court’s brief and facile decision has touched 
more than the surface of the profound con- 
stitutional questions involved. 

“The Court's cavalier treatment of the 
questions may easily be seen as leading to 
more disputes. The decision merely quoted 
the Constitution on the rights of Congress. 
In doing so, it opened the gates to other de- 
mands, other pressures. The mischief lay in 
the Court’s failure to discuss principle or to 
utter words of proper national policy. The 
Court merely said that Congress has a right 
to dispose of public property.” 

In a Washington Post editorial for March 
22, 1954, we find the following paragraph: 

“The Court’s brief per curiam opinion 
makes it appear that the only question raised 
was whether Congress had power to dispose 
of property belonging to the United States. 
Indubitably Congress has such power ‘with- 
out limitation.’ But this begs the question 
whether land under the open ocean can be 
considered property belonging to the United 
States. The Court carefully and conspicu- 
ously refrained from calling it so in the Cali- 
fornia case when it ruled explicitly that Cali- 
fornia had no title to the marginal sea off its 
shores. It is hard to understand how Con- 
gress can either confirm California’s title 
to property which that State never pos- 
sessed or transfer to California what never 
belonged to the United States. Difficult 
questions of international law are cavalierly 


. glossed over.“ 
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In the St. Louis Post-Dispatch for March 
16, 1954, the editorial expresses the follow- 
ing opinion: 

“In this welter of contradictions there is 
a ray of hope—the still-pending action of 
Arkansas in a lower Federal court, chal- 
lenging the right of coastal States to the 
submerged oil and to impounded funds. 

“But if the Court majority stands on the 
assertion that Congress has power to dis- 
pose ‘without limitation,’ that seems a small 

indeed. 

“Will the Supreme Court one day reverse 
this decision? Will it decide with Justice 
Black, that whatever the eventual outcome, 
so ‘grave and doubtful’ an issue deserves ‘a 
more careful consideration than the Court 
has afforded.’” 


EDITORIALS ALSO CRITICIZE NARROW INTERPRETA 
TION OF FEDERAL RIGHTS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
apparent refusal of the Court to ac- 
knowledge the special character of the 
national interest in the marginal sea, 
as outlined in the earlier cases involving 
California, Louisiana, and Texas, has 
also provoked serious editorial ques- 
tioning. 

From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of 
March 22, 1954, I read the following: 

OFFSHORE Or DECISION 


In denying Alabama and Rhode Island per- 
mission to file suit challenging the consti- 
tutionality of last year's offshore oil law, the 
United States Supreme Court has in effect 
gone against its own opinions of 4 years ago. 

Last week the Supreme Court upheld the 
validity of the 1953 act giving coastal States 
control and ownership of the submerged 
lands adjacent to their shores—lands rang- 
ing out some 10 miles seaward in the case of 
Florida, Louisiana, and Texas. In its brief, 
unsigned decision the Court held that Con- 
gress had complete and unlimited author- 
ity to dispose of property belonging to the 
United States. 

Yet in 1950, in a Texas offshore oil case, 
the high tribunal said: 

“This [the control of offshore lands] is an 
instance where property interests are so sub- 
ordinated to the rights of sovereignty as to 
follow sovereignty.” 

In a Louisiana offshore ofl decision the 
same year the Supreme Court declared: 

“Protection and control of the area [the 
marginal seas] are indeed functions of na- 
tional external sovereignty. The marginal 
sea is a national, not a State concern. Na- 
tional interests, national responsibilities, na- 
tional concerns are involved. The problems 
of commerce, national defense, relations with 
other powers, war, and peace focus there. 
National rights must therefore be paramount 
in that area.” 

Justices Black and Douglas, in dissenting 
from the new decision, stick to the Court’s 
1950 view of the issue. Moreover, Justice 
Black calls attention by implication to the 
incongruity of Congress deeding to the 3 Gulf 
States territory beyond the 3-mile limit 
which has never been claimed by the Na- 
tional Government. 

We think the minority view in this case is 
the wisest one. But the decision must stand 
as the law of the land, unless Congress be- 
comes convinced by the operation of the law 
that its own 1953 decision was unwise and 
should be modified. 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch likewise 
emphasizes this phase of the Court's rul- 
ing, as follows: 

AN ASTONISHING REPUDIATION 

The Supreme Court’s refusal to let Ala- 
bama and Rhode Island challenge the tide- 
lands quitclaim law is an astonishing repu- 


diation of the Court’s decision of 1947, twice 
reaffirmed in 1950. 
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Justice Douglas, who wrote the Louisiana 
and Texas decisions for the Court 4 years 
ago, and Justice Black, who spoke for the 
Court in the California case 7 years ago, are 
the sole dissenters in the present decision 
against allowing a hearing. 

True, an act of Congress has occurred 
meanwhile, but the decisions of the last 7 
years have said unmistakably that national 
sovereignty was involved in the tidelands 
and that sovereignty could not be ceded 
away, as Congress purported to do last year. 

The new opinion rests on a stipulation in 
the Constitution that Congress may dispose 
of and make rules and regulations respect- 
ing the territory and other property of the 
United States. 

The surrounding seas, therefore, are dealt 
with, not as international waters over whose 
nearer reaches the United States asserts 
control as a buffer for its sovereign shores, 
but as assets, property, public lands, and 
public domain. 

And, says the Court, “The power over the 
public land and thus entrusted to Congress 
is without limitation.” 

Rhode Island's Attorney General William 
E. Powers, and the State’s counsel, Benja- 
min V. Cohen and Thomas G. Corcoran, 
pointed out in their brief that “to rely on 
precedents dealing with the cession of pub- 
lic lands and other properties in areas clearly 
within the sovereignty of the States is clearly 
not enough.” 

But all this and more had already been 
said to the same purpose in the prior deci- 
sions. Justice Black wrote for the Court in 
the California decision: 

“The United States here asserts rights 
transcending those of a mere property 
owner. It asserts the responsibility to exer- 
cise domination necessary to protect this 
country against dangers to the security of 
its people incident to the fact that the 
United States is located adjacent to the 
ocean. The Government also is responsible 
for conducting United States relations with 
other nations. It asserts that exercise of 
these constitutional responsibilities requires 
that it have power, unencumbered by State 
commitments, always to determine what 
agreements will be made concerning the con- 
trol and use of the marginal sea and the 
land under it.” 

In this welter of contradictions there is a 
ray of hope, the still-pending action of 
Arkansas in a lower Federal court, challeng- 
ing the right of coastal States to the sub- 
merged oil and to impounded funds. 

But if the court majority stands on the 
assertion that Congress has power to dispose 
“without limitation,” that seems a small 
hope indeed. 

Will the Supreme Court one day reverse 
this decision? Will it decide with Justice 
Black, that whatever the eventual outcome, 
so “grave and doubtful” an issue deserves 
“a more careful consideration than the 
Court has afforded”? 

Or will the aggrieved States be compelled 
to wait, for a redress of their grievances— 
or for so much as a hearing of them—upon 
a change in the prevailing opinion of Con- 
gress? 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be glad to 
yield for a question. 

Mr. DANIEL. I should like to ask the 
Senator if his bill would undertake to 
repeal that part of the Submerged Lands 
Act which confirms in the State of Illi- 
nois the ownership of nearly a million 
acres of land beneath the Great Lakes? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; because the 
lands are in inland waters. The bill 


would cover only the submerged lands 
seaward from the low-water mark. 
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Mr. DANIEL. I was sure the Senator 
would make his bill apply only to the 
coastal States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Those were really the 
only matters under dispute. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I shall be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
very proud to associate myself with 
the bill introduced by the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois, and with the state- 
ments he has made, as again illustrating 
that when we are trying on the floor 
of the Senate to fight to protect the in- 
terests of all the people of the country, 
we must never say die; we must fight on. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with me that the language in the bill to 
which the Senator from Texas has re- 
ferred is entirely surplusage in that it 
has no real legal relevancy to the issues 
involved, and that it really constituted 
nothing but political bait by which it was 
thought some voters could be caught? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. We are talking about 
land beyond the tidelands. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will yield for a 
question. 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; 
floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I will not yield; 
I have the floor. 

But whatever our disappointment, and 
that of many others in the country, at 
this ruling of the Court, and whatever 
the Court may do on the petition for re- 
hearing, one central and undeniable fact 
stands out, even on the basis of that 
opinion. 

The Court in effect ruled again, and 
even more clearly than before, that these 
offshore lands below low watermark 
were the property of the United States, 
not of the coastal States. 

This makes it crystal clear that what 
was attempted in the offshore oil bill 
was, in fact, a giveaway of vast Federal 
resources, as we who were its opponents 
argued, and its proponents denied. 

An editorial writer for the Washington 
Post has stated the situation succinctly. 

Mr. President I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post be printed at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The clear implication of the Court’s con- 
clusion is that the marginal sea was, after 
all, property of the United States, although 
foreign governments may think differently. 
This reduces to its inherent absurdity the 
claim made by sponsors of the giveaway 
legisiation that they aimed to take nothing 
from the Nation but merely to give to the 
coastal States what was rightfully theirs, 


“Giveaway” was the correct term for this leg- 
islation. And this newspaper retains its con- 
viction that, whatever the constitutional 
merits of the matter, it was a giveaway of 


I want the 
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the most profligate sort, endowing a few 
favored States with a tremendous national 
asset which should have been conserved and 
developed for the protection and benefit of 
the entire American people. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, there 
is one further consequence of this as- 
sumption by the Court, however, which 
makes it clear that Congress, through 
the bill I am introducing, has a chance 
to undo the attempted damage and to 
maintain the rights of all the States in 
these great resources. 

Our joint resolution points out in a 
short preamble that by an express ex- 
ception in section 5, the lands below 
the low-water mark are taken out from 
the attempted grant or quiclaim to the 
coastal States. Section 5 of the Sub- 
merged Lands Act provides an exception 
from the attempted transfer in section 
3 of the following: 

All of lands acquired by the United States 
by eminent domain proceedings, purchase, 
cession, gift or otherwise in a proprietary 
capacity. 


I call attention to those last words. 

The Court's ruling is that the United 
States held these lands under the mar- 
ginal sea in a proprietary capacity. 
Therefore, section 3 of the act does not 
apply to the lands under the marginal 
sea, as our bill points out. And it is now 
up to Congress to clear away the fog 
and haze of the attempted conveyance 
of this Federal property. 

I know that the basis of the Court’s 
ruling in its per curiam decision which 
upholds the original proprietary rights 
of the Federal Government in these 
lands must have been a great dis- 
appointment to the proponents of the 
Submerged Lands Act—particularly as 
they drafted that act so carefully on the 
theory that the United States had no 
such rights. But what the proponents 
did in drafting section 5 of that statute 
in an attempt to avoid or rebut the argu- 
ment that this was an attempted give- 
away of vast Federal resources—or in 
what may have been regarded as an 
astute move to protect those supporting 
the bill from a charge that they were 
voting to give away United States prop- 
erty—now is clearly the lifeline by which 
the interest of all the people of the 48 
States in these gigantic oil and mineral 
resources may yet be saved. 

I wish to thank these gentlemen for 
section 5, It may yet turn out to be our 
salvation, and the phrase from Hamlet 
may prove appropriate, that they will 
be “hoist with their own petard.“ 

This joint resolution, I hope, may be 
the means of applying the principle of 
Federal ownership adopted by the Court 
in its brief per curiam decision, and ex- 
plicitly excepted by Congress in section 
5 of the Submerged Lands Act. It would, 
therefore, repeal any provisions of that 
act which might purport, contrary to 
Section 5, to give away those natural re- 
sources. It would further permit the 
rapid Federal development of these re- 
sources under the Outer Shelf Act. 

I have heard the technical argument 
made that these great resources have 
been given away to coastal States and 
cannot be taken back without giving 
them “just compensation.” In other 
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words, Uncle Sam, having been cajoled 
and pushed and persuaded into making 
the grant on the basis of an argument 
that it was not a gift at all, now—when 
it develops it is a gift—must whistle, or 
else pay, for his oil resources under the 
marginal sea. If the result is inequita- 
ble—and is the creation of a great hoax 
on a lot of people—it is just too bad. 

The giveaway, we are told, is irrevocable. 
As the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 

Morse] said, I refuse to accept this de- 

featist argument. I believe Congress 

and the people and the States must use 
every legitimate, legislative, and tech- 
nical means to defeat any such result, 
and to give effect to the exception writ- 
ten into the Submerged Lands Act, pro- 
viding that lands acquired by the United 

States in a proprietary capacity shall not 

pass thereunder. 

Now that the Court has again made it 
clear that these submerged lands were 
property of the Federal Government, 
surely the proponents of the measure 
should admit that it is an attempted 
giveaway and do one of two things; 
either, first, tell the American people in 
clear terms why their assets estimated at 
between 8 to 50 billions of dollars in 
value should be passed out to three or 
four coastal States; or second, join us in 
repealing and revoking those attempted 
transfer provisions as a wanton gift of 
national resources. And those who were 
led into support of the measure by the 
argument that is merely confirmed to 
the coastal States what was rightfully 
theirs now have the true legal status of 
the submerged lands made clear to them 
again by the Supreme Court and will 
know better how to protect the legitimate 
national interests of all the people. 

Ignorance of the law, which was never 
legally an excuse anyway, can no longer 
be pleaded in justification or extenuation 
of the attempted giveaway if this bill 
should be rejected now. 

Perhaps it will require another man- 
date of the people in an election before 
the administration and Congress are 
willing to do their plain duty in this 
matter. But now at least the Court has 
made clear that it was a giveaway of 
Federal property that was attempted, 
and the people will be able to judge the 
issues more clearly. 

THIS BILL GIVES NOTICE TO ADVERSE CLAIMANTS 
THAT FEDERAL RIGHTS ARE NOT SURREN- 
DERED 
In the meantime, the introduction of 

this bill may also serve notice on those 

coastal States and would-be claimants 
from the States under the Submerged 

Lands Act, that the fight against this 

attempted raid on national resources is 

going to be carried on right here in Con- 
gress, and any claims or interests they 
may acquire are subject to being upset 
by the action of Congress now that the 

Court has reiterated and clarified the 

Federal proprietary right and taken 

away one of the principal grounds of the 

proponents for the give-away act. 

I hope that action on the measure may 
be swift and favorable. It cannot come 
too soon. I note from an article in the 
Miami Herald for March 19, 1954, that 
there is grave doubt in the case of one of 
the coastal States, Florida, that even 
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the people of that State will get the full 
measure of the value of the attempted 
giveaway. 

It is clearly up to Congress, despite 
the further steps in the Court, to pre- 
serve and defend the rights of the people 
of the United States. Those of us who 
join in sponsoring this bill hope it may 
be the means of accomplishing that re- 
sult. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the joint resolution I am 
introducing, together with several edi- 
torial comments on the recent Supreme 
Court decision be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred, and without objec- 
tion the joint resolution and editorials 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 145) 
to subject the submerged lands under the 
marginal seas to the provisions of the 
Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act, and 
to amend such act in order to provide 
that revenues under its provisions shall 
be used as grants-in-aid of primary, 
secondary, and higher education, intro- 
duced by Mr. Dovuctas (for himself and 
other Senators) was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas as a result of the per curiam 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States of March 15, 1954, it is clear that the 
United States acquired in a proprietary as 
well as sovereign capacity the submerged 
lands beyond the ordinary low-water mark 
extending seaward from the coasts of the 
United States and outside of the inland 
waters (hereinafter referred to as “the sub- 
merged lands under the marginal seas“); 
and 

Whereas section 5 of the Submerged Lands 
Act provides that there is excepted from the 
operation of section 3 thereof all lands ac- 
quired by the United States by eminent do- 
main proceedings, purchase, cession, gift, or 
otherwise in a proprietary capacity”, and in 
consequence of this exception, the provisions 
of section 3 of that act are inapplicable to 
the submerged lands under the marginal 
seas: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That this joint resolution 
may be cited as the “Submerged Lands Under 
the Marginal Seas Act“. 

Sec. 2. The provisions of the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf Lands Act are hereby made 
applicable to the submerged lands under 
the marginal seas as if such lands were a 
part of the outer Continental Shelf, as 
defined in such act, any provision in the 
Submerged Lands Act to the contrary not- 
withstanding, and any provisions in the 
Submerged Lands Act to the contrary are 
hereby repealed. 

Sec. 3. The Outer Continental Shelf Lands 
Act is amended by deleting section 9 and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 9. Disposition of revenues: (a) All 
rentals, royalties, and other sums paid to the 
Secretary or the Secretary of the Navy under 
any lease on the outer Continental Shelf for 
the period from June 5, 1950, to date, and 
thereafter, shall be deposited in the Treasury 
of the United States and held in a special 
account and, except for the payment of re- 
funds under the provisions of section 10 of 
this act, such moneys shall be appropriated 
exclusively for the purpose of promoting the 
national defense and national security 
through grants-in-aid of primary, secondary, 
and higher education. 
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“(b) An Advisory Council on Education for 
National Security is hereby created to be 
composed of 12 persons to be appointed by 
the President of the United States with re- 
gard to their experience in the rélationship 
of education to national defense and na- 
tional security, of whom 6 shall be from the 
fields of education and research in the nat- 
ural and social sciences. It shall be the func- 
tion of such Council to recommend to the 
President of the United States for submis- 
sion to the Congress not later than January 
1, 1955, a plan for the allocation of the 
grants-in-aid of primary, secondary, and 
higher education provided in paragraph (a) 
of this section in such manner as will con- 
tribute most effectively to meeting the im- 
mediate and long-range requirements of edu- 
cation as it relates to national defense and 
national security.” 


The editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Miami Herald of Friday, March 19, 
1954] 


TIDELAND SEWED Up—1944 Giveaway OIL LEASE 
Costs FLORIDA MILLIONS 


(By Stephen Trumbull and John Kilgore) 


‘TALLAHASSEE.—Final Supreme Court deci- 
sion giving the States their tideland oil 
currently means millions of dollars to Texas, 
California and Louisiana—and peanuts to 
Florida. 

This is because one oil company—Coastal 
Petroleum—has the entire gulf coast from 
Marco Island to Apalachicola sewed up under 
an old lease given by the State back in 1944. 

At the time of the lease, the State’s posi- 
tion was that it wanted oil exploration to 
proceed, and the matter of rent was second- 


Nearly 4 million acres are thus tied up, 
more than half of it in offshore lands—and 
for this offshore land Coastal pays only 1 
cent an acre a year. It pays but 2 cents an 
acre a year for what is known as intra- 
coastal and bay bottoms. For river and lake 
bottoms, the rate is 3 cents. 

This means that for this vast stretch of 
coastland, plus bay bottoms, river mouths 
and much upiand acreage, Florida is receiv- 
ing less than $50,000 a year—$49,615.40, to be 
exact. 

Benjamin W. Heath, of Hartford, Conn., is 
president of the company. Ex-Gov. Millard 
Caldwell is attorney. Caldwell’s law partner, 
Julius Parker, is on its board of directors. 

Barring the short remainder of the Gulf 
coast westward from Apalachicola, and the 
southern tip, this is just about all there is 
of Florida’s tideland oil possibilities. The 
deep waters just off the Atlantic coastline 
lend themselves not at all to oil exploration. 

Since it became apparent that the States 
would get their offshore oil, the State signed 
a far smaller offshore oil lease in the Santa 
Rosa-Pensacola area for $1 an acre a year— 
but it appears to be stuck forevermore with 
the 1 cent deal on the lion’s share of the 
State’s offshore oil potentialities. 

To keep that lease at that bargain counter 
rate, Coastal needs to drill but 1 well every 
5 years in each of the 8 blocks in which 
the lease is divided. And that well need be 
but 6,000 feet deep. 

Caldwell and Parker, appearing before the 
Internal Improvement Board here—the cus- 
todian of State-owned lands—got a free ride 
for these offshore acres during the 414 years 
in which it appeared that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, not the States, would get all off- 
shore oil. They saved the company approxi- 
mately $140,000 in rentals. 

The lawyers were able to do this 
a clause in the lease which said that pay- 
ments would stop if the title was clouded by 
a California case then in the courts. They 
argued—and successfully—that since they 
could not drill they should not pay during 
those years. 
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Attorney General Richard Ervin, a member 
of the II board, voiced the opinion that if 
they were not playing in the game they 
should fold their cards, throw in their chips, 
and let the lease lapse. Fred Elliot, veteran 
II board secretary, also held to that view— 
but he isn’t a voting member. 

Ervin cast the lone no“ vote against a 
move that gave the company one $31,350 
credit on future payments for lease money 
they had paid in after the California case 
had started. 

The original lease was given to the Arnold 
Exploration Co. on December 27, 1944. The 
company was headed by J. Ray Arnold of 
Groveland. Other officers were members of 
his family. They were not oilmen, had had 
no past active connection with oil develop- 
ment. A second lease went to them on 
March 27, 1946. These are listed in the II 
board records as leases 224-A and B. 

J. Tom Watson, attorney general at that 
time, attacked them in the courts. The as- 
sistant handling the case was the same Er- 
vin who is now Attorney General. The Su- 
preme Court upheld the leases. 

The company was reorganized as Coastal 
Petroleum on February 27, 1947, with the 
Arnold name dropping out of the picture. 
William F. Buckley of Sharon, Conn., was the 
first president. Heath, who now heads it, 
was vice president. J. E. FitzPatrick, Fort 
Worth, Tex., oilman, appeared on the board 
of directors. 

Parker’s name appears on the director ros- 
ter since May 25, 1953. Joseph E. Banks and 
Wendell Roberts, both of Tallahassee, now 
are officers—vice president and secretary, re- 
spectively. 

The company holds other leases through- 
out the State, including an interest in the 
new well on the north side of the Tamiami 
Trail near Forty Mile Bend. This is the well 
the promotors ballyhooed as having a po- 
tential of from 400 to 600 barrels a day 
but which more conservative sources list at 
nearer 200 barrels a day. 

Unless far more imposing wells than that 
are found in the offshore field—some down- 
right gushers of which there yet have been 
no indications—Florida will continue to hold 
a bag on the offshore deal. 

An interesting sidelight cropped up here in 
checking these lease figures Thursday. For 
all its leased land, plus the tax on all oil 
produced here over the past 7 years, the State 
has received but $1,104,051—$861,110 on the 
leases and $242,941 on the tax on the pro- 
duced oil. 


[From the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald of March 22, 1954] 


TITLE TO THE OCEAN 


It is a disappointment, and something of 
as , that the Supreme Court entered 
a decision on the merits of the marginal sea 
controversy after hearing oral argument on 
only preliminary and procedural aspects of 
the Rhode Island Alabama complaints. In 
sweeping terms, the Court upheld the con- 
stitutionality of last year’s congressional act 
confirming coastal States’ title to and own- 
ership of submerged lands within their his- 
toric boundaries. In all probability, as Sen- 
ator Kucnet, of California, declared jubi- 
lantly, this writes finis to the issue. 

The Court's brief per curiam opinion makes 
it appear that the only question raised was 
whether Congress had power to dispose of 
property belonging to the United States. In- 
dubitably Congress has such power without 
limitation. But this begs the question 
whether land under the open ocean can be 
considered property belonging to the United 
States. The Court carefully and conspicu- 
ously refrained from calling it so in the Call- 
fornia case when it ruled explicitly that 
California had no title to the marginal sea 
off its shores. It is hard to understand how 
Congress can either confirm California's title 
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to property which that State never possessed 
or transfer to California what never be- 
longed to the United States. Difficult ques- 
tions of international law are cavalierly 
glossed over, 

The clear implication of the Court's con- 
clusion is that the marginal sea was, after 
all, property of the United States, although 
foreign governments may think differently. 
This reduces to its inherent absurdity the 
claim made by sponsors of the giveaway leg- 
islation that they aimed to take nothing 
from the Nation but merely to give to the 
coastal States what was rightfully theirs, 
“Giveaway” was the correct term for this 
legislation. And this newspaper retains its 
conviction that, whatever the constitutional 
merits of the matter, it was a giveaway of 
the most profligate sort, endowing a few 
favored States with a tremendous national 
asset which should have been conserved 
and developed for the protection and bene- 
fit of the entire American People. 


— 


[From the Louisville Courier-Journal of 
March 17, 1954] 
THE SUPREME COURT DOES A RUSH JoB 


The Supreme Court—the present Ben 
that is—was its characteristic self in deciding. 
6 Justices to 2, that Congress had a right 
to give offshore oil lands to the coastal 
States. Members of the majority took their 
poner on ee legalistic point, un- 

luminated by thoughts of gene 
ee obligation. oe wee 

was as if the Court’s majorit okes- 
man thumbed the book, found article IV. 
section 3, clause 2 of the Constitution, and 
read therefrom. Nobody had ever doubted 
the words were there: “The Congress shall 
have power to dispose of and make all need- 
paie a regulations respecting the terri- 

other property belon 

United States.* * on 2 E ae 

However, are lands beneath the coastal 
waters just another form of real estate? Are 
they not rather an element of national sover- 
eignty, extending out to the Continental 
Shelf, to be defended in disputes of inter- 
national jurisdiction and freedom of the seas? 

Former Solicitor General Perlman gravely 
questioned the right to cede an area of total 
responsibility to a single State or a small 
group of States. Attorney General Brownell 
was so bold in the first few weeks of his in- 
cumbency as to raise likewise a serious con- 
stitutional question in the matter, seeing 
the offshore waters as something more than 
mere property. 

In vesting title to offshore lands in the 
States, out to the uncertain edges of the 
Continental Shelf, Congress actually has 
given to the latter greater rights in the terri- 
torial sea than the Nation itself has claimed 
from other countries under international 
law. Few indeed may say that the Supreme 
Court’s brief and facile decision has touched 
more than the surface of the profound con- 
stitutional questions involved. 

The Court’s cavalier treatment of the ques- 
tion may easily be seen as leading to more 
disputes. The decision merely quoted the 
Constitution on the rights of Congress. In 
doing so, it opened the gates to other de- 
mands, other pressures. The mischief lay 
in the Court’s failure to discuss principle 
or to utter words of proper national policy. 
The Court merely said that Congress has a 
right to dispose of public property. Here 
was a virtual invitation for others to move 
in. 
Nobody may be unmindful of the bills 
which have bobbed up from time to time 
in Congress. One, introduced in this ses- 
sion, would give to States all mineral rights 
in the public domain within their borders. 
Lumbermen and cattlemen notoriously have 
had their eyes for years on national forests 
and grazing lands in Government preserves. 
Former President Hoover is not the only 
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archetypical member of the party now in 
power who advocates turning over to pri- 
vate enterprise the power developments of 
the great dams, built at expense of all the 
people for the service of all the people at 
antimonopoly prices. 

Is it to be suggested that these conse- 
quences of the Court’s decision on offshore 
oil lands are unthinkable? Why? The 
Court's majority members failed to qualify 
their action by the faintest word of dictum, 
warning or doubt. They practically pointed 
the way to opportunity. Congress, they 
said in effect, is the agency for you to 
apply to; your license is in the Constitution. 

It was left to the two dissenters, Justices 
Black and Jackson, to remind the country 
of the dangers of this narrowly limited deci- 
sion. There is pertinence in Justice Black’s 
wry comment on the right of Congress to 
sell the Mississippi River. To be sure, the 
decision was based on a more or less tech- 
nical question. It merely refused to the 
States of Alabama and Rhode Island the 
right to contest the act of Congress. Per- 
haps the majority justices deemed it unnec- 
essary to do or to state more. But the ques- 
tions are still there, and they lie a little 
deeper than the letter of the law. 


[From the Madison (Wis.) Capital Times of 
March 16, 1954] 


THE SUPREME COURT AND TIDELANDS OIL 


The United States Supreme Court has 
ruled, by a 6-to-2 decision, that the States of 
Alabama and Rhode Island do not have the 
right to file suits testing the constitutional- 
ity of the act by which Congress gave away 
the oil-rich regions in submerged areas off 
the coasts of this country. 

Arkansas has a similar petition before the 
Court and until it is disposed of the question 
will not be finally settled. 

Although Justices Black and Douglas, the 
two remaining liberals on the Court, dis- 
sented, there seems little hope that the out- 
rageous giveaway put through by Congress 
and signed by the President will be changed. 
The majority of the Court, with Chief Jus- 
tice Warren disqualifying himself, held that 
the Constitution clearly provides that Con- 
gress has the authority to dispose of public 
lands and that this authority is unlimited. 

This raises the point of whether there is 
not a basic weakness in our Constitution on 
this point of failure to provide a check 
against acts of Congress which so clearly vio- 
late the public welfare. In this case vast 
wealth belonging to all the people of the 
country was given away to four States, largely 
because of the enormous political power 
wielded by the oil lobby which has spent 
large sums of money in various States to 
elect friendly Members of Congress. 

As the Constitution now stands it seems 
that the people of the Nation as a whole have 
no protection against arbitrary and capri- 
cious use of authority by Congress in this 
respect. The responsibility rests with Con- 
gress and if Congress fails in that responsi- 
bility, as it did in the passage of the tide- 
lands oil bill, the responsibility then passes 
to the people to do something about amend- 
ing the Constitution and removing from posi- 
tions of responsibility those Congressmen 
who betrayed the public welfare, 


— 


From the Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer 
of March 21, 1954] 


OIL RI Nd HIGH 


Oil is riding high. The act of Congress 
granting the offshore oil lands to the States 
(which for all practical purposes means to 
the oil companies, with the four States con- 
cerned getting small royalties and exercising 
little control) is the only one of the im- 
portant Eisenhower campaign pledges yet 
redeemed. 

Not only that, the Supreme Court has with 
rare speed upheld the law by a 6-to-2 vote 
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which knocked out the effort of the States 
of Alabama and Rhode Island to challenge 
the constitutionality of the law, which no 
one else is in a position to challenge. 

That is not all. The present Secretary of 
the Treasury is the only one since the late 
Andrew Mellon who has not sought to reduce 
the inexcusable high depletion allowance 
of 27.5 percent which oil companies and indi- 
viduals owning oil wells enjoy and which 
reduced their income tax burden to a frac- 
tion of the amount paid by other comparable 
corporations and individuals. 

Oil is riding high, wide, and handsome, 
and seems to have the full support of the 
present administration and the present Con- 
gress. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
March 19, 1954] 


GIVEAWAY POLICY ENCOURAGED—SATISFACTION 
FOR ADMINISTRATION IN HIGH COURT DE- 
CISION IN THE SUBMERGED OIL LANDS CASE; 
Two NOTABLE DISSENTS 


(By Lowell Mellett) 


If the present administration were not so 
harassed by the developing moral mess in 
Washington, by its tax problems, and by the 
threatening economic situation, it could take 
unbounded satisfaction in a decision ren- 
dered on Monday by the United States Su- 
preme Court. For the High Court granted 
to the administration, through Congress, the 
unbounded right to give away anything it 
may wish to give away. Certainly welcome 
news to an administration which has reyealed 
a willingness to become known as the give- 
away government of all time. 

The Court, by a vote of 6 to 2, denied the 
right of Alabama and Rhode Island to chal- 
lenge the constitutionality of the Submerged 
Lands Act of 1953. This is the act under 
which Texas, Louisiana, and California take 
title to underwater oil lands estimated to be 
worth many billions of dollars. The Court 
held that Congress has the right without 
limitation to dispose of property belonging 
to the United States; that it may deal with 
such lands precisely as a private individual 
may deal with his farming property. 

Any 1 of the 8 judges participating in 
this matter (Chief Justice Warren did not 
take part) may properly be presumed to be 
a better constitutional lawyer than any 
average layman. And 6 judges may know 
more law than 2. But there is nothing to 
prevent any layman from being more im- 
pressed by the reasoning of the two dis- 
senters in this case than by that of the ma- 
jority. After all, some of our great Justices 
are principally remembered as great dissent- 
ers—the most recent, Holmes and Brandeis. 

As one United States citizen, I believe my 
rights would be better protected had the 
views of the dissenters, Black and Douglas, 
prevailed. Said Justice Black: 

“Ocean waters are the highways of the 
world. They are no less such because they 
happen to lap the shores of different nations 
that border them. Freedom of the seas 
everywhere is essential to trade, commerce, 
travel, and communication among the 
nations. These far-flung international ac- 
tivities have frequently led to conflict and 
war. * * * In ocean waters bordering our 
country, if nowhere else, day-to-day national 
power—complete, undivided, flexible, and 
immediately available—is an essential at- 
tribute of Federal sovereignty. 

“The act's language purports to convey 
‘all right, title, and interest of the United 
States’ to immense ocean areas as though the 
ocean could be divided up and sold like town 
lots. If valid, the act grants to States all 
‘proprietary rights of ownership, or the 
rights of management, administration, lease, 
use and development of the lands and nat- 
ural resources’ of the ocean. The result is 
that some favored States can say how, when, 
for what purposes, and to what extent other 
States and their citizens can use the ocean 
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or its resources. This raises serious and 
dificult questions with respect to the au- 
thority of Congress to relinquish elements of 
national sovereignty over the ocean.” 

Said Douglas: * we are dealing here 
with incidents of national sovereignty. The 
marginal sea is not an oil well; it is more 
than a mass of water; it is a protective belt 
for the entire Nation over which the United 
States must exercise exclusive and paramount 
authority. The authority over it can no 
more be abdicated than any of the other 
great powers of the Federal Government. It 
is to be exercised for the benefit of the 
whole.” 

Yet the act—and the court’s decree—will 
stand unless and until some Congress decides 
it should be repealed. Senator Morse, of 
Oregon, proposes to make it a campaign issue 
this year and in 1956. This could result in 
a repetition of the expensive and misleading 
propaganda that brought about the enact- 
ment of the law, but also perhaps a better 
understanding by the American people of 
what has happened to one of their basic 
rights. 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. Does the Senator from 
Illinois really believe that the proponents 
of the submerged-lands legislation are 
disappointed with the Supreme Court 
decision? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think they must 
have been disappointed in the way in 
which the Court made its decision, be- 
cause the proponents had been arguing 
that the lands were not the property of 
the United States, and were not being 
given away; whereas the Supreme Court 
said that they were the property of the 
United States and were being given away. 
Yet since the able proponents of the bill 
had written in section 5 that it did not 
alienate any land in which the Federal 
Government had a proprietary interest, 
and since the decision of the Supreme 
Court, in effect, said that they have a 
proprietary interest, I should imagine 
that the proponents of the measure view 
the decision of the Court with something 
less than overwhelming enthusiasm. 

Mr. DANIEL. I may say that so far 
as this proponent of the submerged lands 
act is concerned, I was so pleased with 
the opinion of the Supreme Court that 
I hurried from the Court to the Senate 
floor, in order to announce the decision 
and to insert the opinion of the Court 
in the Recorp. It is certainly in accord- 
ance with the position taken by the 
junior Senator from Texas that, al- 
though the States had claimed owner- 
ship of this land in good faith under 
many Supreme Court opinions for more 
than a hundred years, the Supreme 
Court opinions of 1950 against three 
States were to the effect that the pro- 
prietary rights were in the United States; 
but that was for the first time. The 
1950 decisions overruled prior decisions 
which had indicated that the States own 
the land. 

This year’s opinion of the Court up- 
holding the submerged lands act is fully 
in accordance with the contention which 
has always been maintained by the jun- 
ior Senator from Texas, namely, that 
proprietary rights exist in these lands. 
This is quite to the contrary of the argu- 
ment made last year by the Senator from 
Illinois, that only political rights and 
Sovereignty are involved. The junior 
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Senator from Texas has always argued 
that proprietary rights are involved, and 
that the 1950 decisions of the Supreme 
Court stated for the first time that the 
Federal Government had those rights, 
and that Congress could constitutionally 
restore them to the States which had 
claimed them in good faith for more than 
100 years. 

I was pleased with the opinion of the 
Supreme Court; pleased that, once again, 
the Court has said that proprietary 
rights in these lands do exist, and that 
Congress has the right to confirm them, 
to give them away, or to do with them 
whatever it wishes; to give them back to 
the States which have claimed them in 
good faith for more than 100 years. 

In that way, the coastal States are 
treated like the State of Illinois and 
other inland and Great Lakes States. 
The Senator from Illinois wishes to 
claim for Illinois the submerged lands 
of that State and all that is in them. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There has never 
been any question about that. 

Mr. DANIEL. The coastal States, 
under this bill, are permitted to have 
their lands within their original bound- 
aries the same as the Senator’s great 
State of Illinois. 

At least this proponent of the Sub- 
merged Lands Act, and I am certain all 
the others would say the same, is happy 
about the opinion of the Supreme Court. 
We believe the Supreme Court has ren- 
dered a proper decision, a good opinion, 
and I am surprised to hear the Senator 
from Illinois criticize it. So often last 
year in the debate he criticized some of 
us who questioned the 1950 opinions of 
the Supreme Court. The Senator seemed 
to think better of court opinions last 
year. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say that I 
have pointed out that the proponents of 
this measure have, either wittingly or 
unwittingly, written into the act section 
5, which specifically provided that the 
Federal Government did not cede title in 
any submerged land in which it had a 
proprietary interest. 

Mr. DANIEL. That section refers to 
a proprietary interest acquired from a 
State or individual. The Senator knows 
the intention of that section, and for 
the Senator from Illinois to stand on the 
floor of the Senate and contend that we 
wrote that section in the act with any 
other intent or for any other purpose 
seems to me almost absurd. The Sena- 
tor from Illinois knows the purpose of 
the paragraph as well as does the Sena- 
tor from Texas. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I like the quotation 
from Hamlet, “Hoist with his own pe- 
tard.” Our good friends thought that 
section 5 was merely an indication that 
the States were merely getting that 
which was their property, and that the 
Federal Government was not yielding 
any proprietary rights, but now since the 
Supreme Court has said in effect that 
the bill did give the States proprietary 
rights, it turns out that, by reason of 
section 5, section 3 did not give away 
submerged lands seaward from the low 
water mark, and this is still the property 
of the Federal Government, which we 
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are seeking to reclaim. The stone which 
the builders rejected has become the 
cornerstone of the temple. 

Mr. DANIEL, If the Senator is cor- 
rect, there is no need for his bill; is that 
not true? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Oh, no. The bill 
confirms the principle. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, re- 
cently the junior Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. SyMiIncton] presented his views on 
a number of matters affecting the de- 
fense programs of the Nation. 

Unfortunately, a number of the state- 
ments made by Mr. SYMINGTON are apt 
to cause misunderstanding and confu- 
sion in the minds of the American peo- 
ple if they are not clarified and corrected. 
Let us examine some of the misunder- 
standings which might result from the 
figures used by the junior Senator from 
Missouri. 

The first of these is the myth that the 
Air Force would have had 143 wings by 
June 30, 1955, if it had not been for 
decisions made by those whom he de- 
scribed as the “money men”, and further 
that the decisions of the past year de- 
layed our air readiness by two years. 

The falsity of this statement was 
clearly demonstrated last year during 
hearings and debate on the Air Force 
budget for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1954. Facts were presented and ad- 
mitted, by the proponents of more money 
for the Air Force, proving beyond doubt 
that the Air Force program had been 
seriously lagging, out of balance, in that 
easy-to-get soft goods were piling up, 
but actual aircraft production was lag- 
ging badly, to the extent that the build- 
up of 143 wings could not possibly be 
accomplished on the time schedules 
mentioned. 

By concentrating on realistic accom- 
plishment, this administration has ac- 
celerated the buildup of real air 
strength. The record readily demon- 
strates the difference between the illu- 
sionary goals and promises of the past 
and the realistic acomplishments of the 
present. 

Last spring, Secretary Wilson notified 
the House Appropriations Committee, 
that a review of the Department of 
Defense programs undertaken when the 
new administration took office “quickly 
indicated that the provision of equip- 
ment, the construction of bases, and 
the training of personnel were out of 
phase in some respect. Our review also 
made it perfectly clear that the mili- 
tary forces and stocks of mobilization 
reserves which previously had been held 
out as a goal could not be attained 
within the time contemplated and 
within the concept of a reasonable bal- 
ance between Federal expenditures and 
revenues.” 

In testifying before the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, Secretary Wilson 
stated that— 

In going over the matter carefully we 
found some surprising things besides the 


paper wings. The moneys requested and 
appropriated, the estimates of expenditures, 
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the production schedule for aircraft and 
money actually spent for them, as well as 
personnel in the Air Force, were not coordi- 
nated and in balance. 


Unrealistic planning and unresolved 
production problems presented us with 
an inadequately equipped Air Force. As 
an illustration, during the 1952 hearings 
on the fiscal year 1953 Air Force budget, 
following a statement by the Under Sec- 
retary of the Air Force that actual deliv- 
eries had slipped 15 percent from the 
schedules presented by the Air Force a 
year earlier in justification of the fiscal 
year 1952 budget, the Secretary of the 
Air Force stated that the production 
schedule which he was then presenting, 
called the A-16 schedule, was one which 
could achieve the 143 wing force, and was 
an attainable schedule. Despite this 
reassuring statement, between January 
1952 and April 1953, the Air Force only 
received 71 percent of the bombers and 
fighters scheduled for delivery in this 
period, a 29 percent slippage. The air- 
craft schedule approved in November 
1952, the A-19, was used as the basis for 
the original fiscal year 1954 budget re- 
quest. Within 6 months, deliveries of 
combat planes had fallen 23 percent be- 
hind this schedule, a fact possibly not 
realized by some of those who desired 
the early achievement of increased air 
power and who assumed that previously 
announced goals were being met. 

During the past year the overall com- 
bat readiness of the Air Foree has been 
vastly improved by concentrating on the 
manning and equipping of the wings and 
other units already activated, as well as 
increasing their number. We are well 
on our way with the orderly buildup 
to a revamped Air Force wing program 
designed to implement the dynamic mili- 
tary programs recently unanimously rec- 
ommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
which give increased emphasis on effec- 
tive forces for continental defense. 

It is important for the American peo- 
ple to realize that it had become obvious 
to discerning individuals within the Air 
Force itself that the 143 wing goal would 
not, and could not, be accomplished on 
the dates set. Nevertheless, this magic 
number had become a fetish to those 
advocating increased funds for the Air 
Force program, and they refused to rec- 
ognize the increasing slippages and dis- 
tortions in the program. The refusal to 
recognize the slippages in key aspects of 
the program meant that emphasis was 
continuing to be placed on building up 
mountains of easy to get“ items on the 
original time schedule. 

If this had been continued, our ware- 
houses would now be bulging with soft 
goods and supplies for 143 wings—but 
they would not be fiying; they were not 
that kind of goods—even though the 
aircraft, bases, and trained personnel 
for such a force were obviously not going 
to be available. 

Any belief that our air readiness has 
been delayed 2 years, or that we could 
have had 143 wings by June 30, 1955, is 
based on the dreams of 3 years ago 
and not on the realities of the situation 
then, or any time since then. What we 
have now is a solid program which is 
making real headway. 
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CURRENT OBLIGATIONS 


The Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYM- 
INGTON] also expresses concern, and I 
may even say shock, at the fact that only 
$100 million has been obligated since 
last July, out of the $5 billion made 
available for aircraft procurement in the 
Air Force. 

His statement is correct, but it does not 
represent a full statement of the facts. 
Let me say, first, that $100 million is a 
net figure, not a gross figure. Here is 
one of the major reasons for the size of 
that figure: 

Last fall the chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations requested 
the General Accounting Office to deter- 
mine the validity of obligations reported 
by the Navy and Air Force for aircraft 
and related procurement. The General 
Accounting Office survey revealed that 
between the fiscal years 1948 through 
1953, the Department of the Air Force 
had recorded a total of $31.2 billion in 
obligations for aircraft and related pro- 
curement. It also reported expenditures 
of $14.6 billion during this period, and a 
balance of unliquidated obligations, as of 
June 30, 1953, of $16.6 billion. Mr. Presi- 
ident, those amounts were purported to 
be contract obligations unliquidated, as 
of June 30, 1953. 

After auditing a substantial portion 
of these $16.6 billion in reported un- 
liquidated obligations, the General Ac- 
counting Office concluded that approxi- 
mately $5 billion, or almost one-third 
of this total, consists of questionable 
obligation items. 

The General Accounting Office has ob- 
served: 

In considering the annual budget which 
is a compilation of appropriation requests, 
the Congress before granting an appropria- 
tion should know exactly what balances of 
prior years’ appropriations are available for 
obligation at the beginning of the fiscal year. 


The report also stated: 

In order to report obligations as soon as 
possible, the concept, over a period of years, 
of when to obligate, and for how much, has 
been stretched and distorted to cover many 
questionable types of transactions. 
Both Departments (Air Force and Navy) re- 
sorted to reporting to Congress as obligations 
amounts which were only administrative 
reservation of funds. 


In other words, both those depart- 
ments, but particularly the Air Force, 
had reported those amounts to the Con- 
gress as if they were amounts of actual 
obligations under contracts for the con- 
struction of aircraft. However, that was 
not actually the fact. Actually, those 
amounts were only for certain admin- 
istrative reservations of funds. 

I read further from the report of the 
General Accounting Office: 

Thus, only administrative control was 


maintained over unobligated appropriations 
which otherwise may have been used by 


Congress to apply against subsequent years’ 
request for appropriations. 

In other words, during past years the 
anticipation of an obligation was in some 
cases sufficient basis for the Air Force 
to record the amounts as if they were 
actually obligations—in other words, con- 
tracted for. During the past months, 
it has been necessary to delete from the 
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obligation records many of the amounts 
previously recorded as obligations. 
The present policy of the Department 
of Defense is that new obligations are 
not to be recorded until they are legiti- 
mate obligations, rather than an antici- 
patory gleam in someone’s eye. This, 
together with the elimination of items 
found to be not needed now, are the 
main reasons why only one-tenth of a 
billion dollars in net obligations have 
been recorded by the Air Force for air- 
craft and related procurement since 


July. 
COMPARATIVE JET STRENGTH 


The junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON] observed that the Soviet air 
force is now more than one-half jet- 
equipped, and he charged that “under 
the administration’s new air power pro- 
gram, our own air units of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force will not be 50 percent 
jet powered until 1957—3 years from 
now.” This statement also is misleading 
and incorrect. Our Air Force combat 
wings today are 80 percent jet-equipped, 
and will be 94 percent jet-equipped by 
the end of fiscal year 1955. Similarly, 
the Navy and Marine Fleet combat units 
are currently 50 percent jet-equipped, 
and this proportion will increase ma- 
terially during the next several years. It 
is obvious that our total air power may 
never be fully jet-equipped, since there 
are large numbers of transports, trainers, 
and helicopters in the program. 

Mr. President, I do not believe heli- 
copters have become jet equipped; and 
helicopters are included in the program. 

The Senator from Missouri in his 
statement blamed the officials of the De- 
fense Department for a cut of 950 planes 
out of the program, including 748 com- 
bat planes, shortly after Congress ap- 
proved the Air Force budget last year on 
the basis that no combat planes would 
be cut from the program. 

Let me give the facts: 

First. The cut of 965 planes—instead 
of 950, as stated by the Senator from 
Missouri—was made by the Air Staff of 
the Air Force—I emphasize that the cut 
was made by the Air Staff of the Air 
Force—because the planes were found to 
be excess of the needs of a full 143-wing 
program. That is what I was discussing 
before. In short, the program was not 
properly arranged. Certain things 
which were not needed were provided 
for, and certain things which were 
needed were not provided for; and the 
Air Staff found the 965 planes to be in 
excess of the needs of a full 143-wing 
program. 

Second. The cut was made during a 
normal periodic appraisal of the exten- 
sive Air Force procurement program. 
These revisions were worked out by the 
Air Staff, approved by the Air Force 
Council and the Air Force Chief of Staff. 

The rest of this story is also interest- 


The bulk of the funds which had been 
programed for the planes eliminated 
has been channeled into increased pro- 
curement of our latest and finest long- 
range heavy jet bomber, the Boeing 
B-52, and the most advanced day fighter 
that is ready for production, the North 
American F-100, a faster, more powerful 
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version of the F-86. The balance of 
these funds will be used for the procure- 
ment of even more modern aircraft. 
Why should not the air staff and those 
in charge of the program eliminate the 
965 planes which were found to be in 
excess of the requirements for 143 wings, 
and put the money into the Boeing B-52 
and the North American F-100? What- 
ever cannot be invested in those planes 
for the time being will be devoted to the 
procurement of even more modern air- 
craft. 

The new program was largely made 
possible by a reduction of attrition rates 
based on better experience as regards 
loss of aircraft and damage resulting 
from accidents; reduced fighter combat 
losses as a result of the end of Korean 
fighting; shortening of manufacturer’s 
reorder lead time; termination of 
models of questionable usefulness; and a 
further change in training procedures 
involving a shift of responsibility and 
certain activities from the Training 
Commander to the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. 

AIRPOWER BELIEFS 

I would like to make one final point 
on this matter. The Senator from Mis- 
souri has declared that the preser.t ad- 
ministration is not really pushing the 
development of airpower and that the 
build-up of airpower has been impeded 
by some of the financial decisions that 
have been made. 

Mr. President, appropriations of 
money alone do not produce airplanes. 
In my opinion the premise of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri is wholly false, and I 
should like to take just a minute more to 
lay it to a final rest. 

This administration has consistently 
emphasized the importance of airpower 
and has made the development and 
maintenance of airpower a primary ob- 
jective. We must not be misled into 
thinking that the effort to reduce the 
overfunding of the Air Force last year 
by the elimination of $5 billion of unnec- 
essary funds means that any cut was 
made in effective airpower. I wish to 
emphasize that on the contrary, the re- 
alinement of the Air Force program that 
was undertaken last year has resulted in 
substantial increase in the actual 
strength of the Air Force. 

In the spring of 1953, shortly after the 
present administration took office, the 
Air Force had a total strength of 103 ac- 
tivated wings. Only 93 of these wings, 
however, were equipped with aircraft, 
and only a distressingly low proportion 
of these wings had modern equipment or 
were combat ready. They called an ac- 
tivated wing a wing which did not have 
any airplanes in it. 

In addition, the various aspects of the 
Air Force program were in such serious 
imbalance as to hinder a real buildup of 
strength. 

Against this background it was decided 
that it would be necessary to take imme- 
diate steps to bring the various aspects of 
the program into balance, and an in- 
terim goal of 120 wings was established 
pending the review and new recommen- 
dations by the Joint Chiefs of Staff as to 
the composition and size of the desired 
forces. At no time was this 120-wing 
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program described as anything but an in- 
terim goal—one which would require 
considerable effort to accomplish. 

When this interim goal of 120 wings 
was established, the administration an- 
nounced that it planned to have 114 
wings by June 30, 1954. The Air Force, 
however, stated that it would be able to 
build up to only 110 wings by June 30, 
1954, and hoped to have 115 wings in an- 
other year which would be by June 1955, 
That statement refers to the Air Force, 
which is different from the administra- 
tion. Actually we now expect to have 
115 wings by June 30, 1954, of which at 
least 110 wings will be operationally 
ready at that time, with the remaining 4 
or 5 wings becoming operationally ready 
shortly thereafter. This is a full year 
earlier than the Air Force had previously 
thought possible. 

Despite the $5 billion reduction, the 
Air Force has had adequate funds to 
finance its requirements during the 1954 
fiscal year. 

In this connection, let me read a few 
paragraphs from a recent speech by 
Admiral Radford, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Admiral Radford said: 

Today’s emphasis is actually pointed 
toward the creation, the maintenance, and 
the exploitation of modern airpower. To- 
day, there is no argument among military 
planners as to the importance of airpower. 
Offensively, defensively, and in support of 
other forces, it is a primary requirement, 
Its strength continues to grow, both through 
increases in combat air units, and through 
better equipment. 

The President of the United States, the 
Secretary of Defense, and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff are of one mind on that matter; this 
Nation will maintain a national airpower 
superior to that of any other nation in the 
world. 


In his budget message of this January, 
President Eisenhower clearly indicated 
his recognition of the necessity of ade- 
quate airpower. 

The President said: 

Our military planners and those of the 
other nations of the free world agree as to 
the importance of airpower. It (the budget) 
points toward the creation, maintenance, and 
full exploitation of modern airpower, 


In the final analysis, the Senator from 
Missouri appears to present as his major 
thesis the view that this Nation is not 
adequately defended from the standpoint 
of airpower and that our air program is 
not adequate to the Nation’s needs. 

He may be an authority on the sub- 
ject, but his views are in direct conflict 
with the publicly expressed views of the 
President of the United States and the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Admiral Radford. I for one, intend to 
place reliance on their views. 

Mr. President, I have the privilege of 
being chairman of the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations which 
has charge of the defense program. A 
short time ago Admiral Radford, the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
appeared before the Armed Services 
Subcommittee of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee and made a statement. 
I ask unanimous consent to have that 
statement printed in the Record at this 
point as part of my remarks, 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT By ADM. ARTHUR RADFORD, UNITED 
STATES Navy, CHAIRMAN, JOINT CHIEFS or 
STAFF, BEFORE THE ARMED SERVICES SuBCOM- 
MITTEE OF THE SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COM- 
MITTEE, MARCH 15, 1954 

BUDGET HEARINGS, FISCAL 1955 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Armed 
Services Subcommittee of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity, which is my first as Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, to appear before this 
committee. 

In my statement today I plan to give you as 
much information as is feasible in an open 
hearing about our security planning for the 
future. In this endeavor I hope that I shall 
be able to clarify some of the misunderstand- 
ings which currently exist regarding this 
military program, which I have termed our 
“Security Program for the Long Pull.” 

Before going into details of this program 
I would like to review with you a little of the 
historical background of the conditions under 
which our past planning has taken place. A 
diagram indicating the state of military pre- 
paredness of our Armed Forces for the past 
20 years would show many peaks and valleys. 
This was undoubtedly the result of a series 
of attempt to follow, in a new and different 
age, the earlier philosophy of maintaining 
during peacetime only the smallest nucleus 
of standing forces and relying on an indefi- 
nite period of time after a declaration of war 
to build up needed forces. Although such a 
system was originally adequate, it has be- 
come increasingly dangerous, As the de- 
structive power of weapons and the range 
and speed of aircraft increased, the period of 
time on which we could rely after D-day cor- 
respondingly decreased. The earlier system 
of a tiny nucleus is obviously not an accept- 
able answer in this day and age. In fact, it 
is completely antiquated, 

In analyzing these peaks and valleys of 
military preparedness we find that they are 
most expensive. Waste and inefficiency un- 
der such circumstances are the inevitable 
result, Besides being more expensive, such 
a system is dangerous. Planning based on 
such programs can no longer be accepted as 
a justifiable risk, because never again in a 
global war will we have the same amount of 
time which we had in World War II to build 
up our forces. Another serious disadvantage 
that adds to the infeasibility of such a sys- 
tem is that these valleys of preparedness con- 
stitute an invitation to aggression. 

To continue a system of peaks and valleys 
would be bad enough in this modern world 
if we faced an orthodox enemy. However, 
the very nature of the Communist threat 
makes such planning even more infeasible. 
We are up against a relentless, powerful and 
clever adversary. At no time in the history 
of our country have we faced a more dan- 
gerous threat than that posed to us by the 
leaders of the Soviet Union. Here I would 
like to consider with you for just a moment 
the nature of this threat. 

The ultimate objective of the leaders of 
the U. S. S. R. is a Communist world domi- 
nated by the Kremlin and controlled from 
Moscow. In their unrelenting efforts they 
follow a multi-pronged system of operations, 
only one of which is military. This system 
includes, in addition to the military prong, a 
political prong, an economic prong, and a 
psychological-propaganda prong. The So- 
viet leaders are apparently unconcerned as to 
which particular prong gains for them their 
goals. When they receive a setback along 
one prong, they merely push hard along the 
others. Thus, in our overall plans we had 
to consider how to best counter all these 
threats. 

Furthermore, they have no urgent time- 
table for the accomplishment of this objec- 
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tive. In my opinion, for instance, the So- 
viet leaders would be quite content to await 
the inevitable were we to embark on a pro- 
gram of maintaining forces in being in such 
numbers as to insure our eventual economic 
collapse. In such a case they would then 
be in a position to attain their objective 
without firing a shot. It is for just such 
reasons that we of the military view the 
economy of this country as a factor of mili- 
tary importance. 

Prior to 1950 the United States liquidated 
the most powerful military machine ever 
built up in American history, and almost 
overnight reduced it to such a low level as 
practically to invite aggression. When the 
Korean war began, no one knew whether it 
would be confined to Korea or whether it 
portended a global war. We had no choice 
but to generate military strength as 
quickly as possible. This we did. Again we 
embarked on our journey from the valley 
toward the peak. Our Armed Forces were 
expanded hastily to a strength of 314 million 
men and women, 

It was now the summer of 1953 and since 
1950 we had been building our forces for 
a particular peak year of crisis. The mili- 
tary armistice in Korea had become effective 
on July 27, 1953. An important question 
would have to be answered sooner or later. 
What was to be the future pattern? What 
size and deployment of Armed Forces should 
we have in the light of the Soviet threat, the 
existence of atomic weapons, United States 
commitments, the collective-security ar- 
rangements of the free world, our limited 
manpower, and the national economy? 

That was the question facing the new 
Joint Chiefs of Staff when they took office 
last August. It most assuredly would have 
faced any set of Chiefs at that time. 

It was in recognition of the Communist 
objective and their methods for attaining 
it that the President directed that miliary 
planning no longer be based on the year-of- 
crisis theory, but on preparations for the 
long pull. 

In formulating our plans we first of all 
decided that we must be ready for all the 
essential tasks to be performed in the initial 
phases of a global war, with emphasis on 
our ability to launch devastating offensive 
counter blows; and we must also be ready 
for lesser military actions short of all-out 
war. 

In view of the nature of the Soviet threat, 
Secretary Wilson and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff agreed that we must fulfill these re- 
quirements with due regard for not only 
military factors, but also a wider range of 
political and economic factors, as well as 
the latest technological developments. 

Since it is impossible to forecast precisely 
the year and the amount of maximum mili- 
tary danger, part of the answer was to pro- 
vide a sturdy military posture which could 
be maintained indefinitely over an extended 
period of cold war. Part of it was to take 
advantage of new weapons and technological 
developments. Part of it was to enhance 
and accelerate the program for continental 
defense. Another part was to improve the 
readiness of our Reserve forces to meet to- 
day's requirements for rapid mobilization. 
Still another part was to adjust the balance 
of United States forces so as to fit into the 
larger system of collective allied forces. 

Early last December we unanimously 
agreed to, and submitted a program for, mili- 
tary forces through fiscal 1957 which will 
provide for the security of the United States; 
forces which will deter aggression in con- 
sonance with the concept of collective 
security with our allies in Europe and the 
Far East; and forces which would provide 
the basis for winning a war—an all-out 
war or a limited war—if war is forced upon 
us. The budget for fiscal year 1955 is based 
on and is the first step in the attainment 
of this new program. The ultimate force 
levels, which we have recommended, and 
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which we hope to reach by the end of fiscal 
year 1957 are actually for planning purposes 
only. They are not inflexible either as to 
time of achievement or as to ultimate quan- 
tity of forces. The only firm plans in attain- 
ing these ultimate goals are those represented 
by the force levels on which the current an- 
nual budget is based. 

In formulating these plans we took into 
consideration the modern weapons now 
available to the United States. President 
Eisenhower, in an address on the atomic 
age last December, described the tremendous 
potential destructive power of our atomic 
weapons. He said that today’s stockpile 
exceeds by many times the explosive equiva- 
lent of the total of all bombs and all shells 
that came from every plane and every gun 
in every theater of war through all the years 
of World War II. The destructive power, 
presently and prospectively available to each 
branch of the Armed Forces, dwarfs that ever 
experienced in the history of warfare. 

We took into consideration the preemi- 
nence of the United States in modern air and 
naval power. As I use the term, airpower 
includes the Air Force, naval aviation, Marine 
Corps aviation, Army aviation, and the tre- 
mendous aircraft industry and civil air trans- 
portation systems of the United States. 
Some people do not fully comprehend the 
true magnitude of today's United States na- 
tional airpower, and I would like to state 
unequivocally that it is superior to that of 
any other nation. Furthermore, the United 
States has so developed certain segments of 
its airpower as to achieve a strategic air force 
and a naval carrier striking force which are 
without peer in this world. 

We decided that continental defense pro- 
graming is an increasingly important part 
of our national security planning. We want 
to see continental defense programing con- 
tinue on an orderly basis, with phased in- 
creases in forces and facilities to improve 
our defenses against bombing attacks. How- 
ever, the Joint Chiefs of Staff feel that it 
would be a serious mistake to divert all or 
a disproportionate part of our energies and 
resources toward setting up a purely defen- 
sive system. We must not forget that the 
greatest single deterrent of a Soviet air at- 
tack against the United States is the tre- 
mendous counterattack which she knows will 
immediately follow. We feel that the pro- 
graming of this project should be achieved 
in relation to the budgeted support available 
for other essential commitments. 

We also readily accepted the fact that our 
plans and programs could not be developed 
by the United States for ourselves alone, 
They must be worked out in cooperation with 
our allies and each should furnish forces 
that constitute its most effective contribu- 
tion to the whole. 

Our security today is inexorably tied with 
that of the other nations of the free world. 
We must have allles. We recognize that the 
safety of the United States cannot be assured 
by the United States alone, indispensable as 
that is. 

In connection with our collective security 
arrangements we have spent a great deal of 
money on our military assistance programs. 
However, I assure you that great progress 
has been made since 1950 in the development 
of increased collective strength amongst our 
allies. For example, only 1 year ago the Re- 
public of South Korea had 14 divisions, 4 of 
which had been recently organized. Today 
they have 20 divisions. Incidentally, from 
the title of General Van Fleet's article, 25 
Divisions for the Cost of 1” you get an idea 
of the relative expense of maintaining a 
man in uniform by some of our allied coun- 
tries as compared to that of the United 
States. 

In order for the United States and her 
allies to be adequately prepared and at the 
same time maintain a stable economy for 
the long pull, we cannot ignore the fact that 
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together these nations of the free world pro- 
vide a pool of collective strength. It is only 
natural that each nation should contribute 
to that pool those forces that it is most 
efficient in developing. 

In view of our vast industrial capacity, 
technological ability, and limited manpower, 
we believe that our most effective contribu- 
tion consists of complex technical weapons 
and equipment, modern air and naval power, 
and highly mobile offensive combat forces 
backed up by ready reserves, not for any 
one date, but for now and the indefinite 
future. We feel that the other free. nations 
can most efficiently provide in their own 
and adjacent countries the bulk of the de- 
fensive ground forces and local naval and 
airpower. 

We are doing everything possible to en- 
courage and assist the anti-Communist 
countries overseas to build up and increase 
the effectiveness of their ground forces. For 
example, the United States at the present 
time is making every effort to get a German 
contribution to the NATO forces in the form 
of ground troops. 

In the plans for our own standing forces, 
that is United States forces on active duty 
for the long pull, we took into consideration, 
in addition to the collective strength of the 
Free World, the state of readiness of our own 
Reserve forces. In our plans we fully recog- 
nize the infeasibility of relying in the future 
on long periods of time in which to mobilize 
our available manpower. Never again will 
we have 3 years to get ready. Therefore, 
an essential part of our security program 
includes plans for attaining an improved 
state of readiness of our Reserve forces to 
meet today’s requirements for rapid mobili- 
zation. We are fully aware of the necessity 
for improving the Reserve programs for all 
of our services in order to make them more 
realistic and more responsible to current and 
future needs. The development of this pro- 
gram has been assigned the highest priority 
by the Department of Defense. 

In other words, there is no disagreement 
as to the importance and necessity of ground 
forces. However, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
feel that the United States standing Army 
can, by careful planning, be safely reduced 
to a level that, when combined with other 
United States forces, the total will constitute 
an effective and efficient contribution to the 
collective strength of the free world as a 
whole, and at the same time, will constitute 
force levels which the United States can 
maintain not just 1 year or 10 years but for 
the duration of the cold war. 

In view of certain misunderstandings, I 
would like to take just a moment here to 
assure you that: Our planning does not sub- 
scribe to the thinking that the ability to 
deliver massive atomic retaliation is, by itself, 
adequate to meet all our security needs. It 
is not correct to say we are relying exclu- 
sively on 1 weapon, or 1 service, or that we 
are anticipating 1 kind of war. I believe 
that this Nation could be a prisoner of its 
own military posture if it had no capability, 
other than one to deliver a massive atomic 
attack. 

We are fully agreed that we must have 
strong, mobile, combat-ready units capable 
of being projected wherever required. It 
certainly should be evident from the forces 
we intend to maintain that we are not rely- 
ing solely upon air power. We shall con- 
tinue to have over a million men in our 
Army, and we shall continue to have a Navy 
that is second to none. We have never be- 
fore attempted to keep forces of this size over 
an indefinite period of time. 

Our program for the long pull is more a 
matter of emphasis. We are putting empha- 
sis on our advantages * * * our long suits 
* * + in other words, on modern air and 
naval power, on new weapons, on a highly 
mobile and offensively equipped strategic 
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reserve. We are placing emphasis on a high 
state of combat operational readiness and 
on a Ready Reserve. We are counting on 
mobility and flexibility. 

In summary, our security program for the 
long pull consists of a plan for attaining and 
maintaining indefinitely thereafter, in an 
improved state of readiness, selected United 
States forces which give us a sturdy military 
posture and which constitute the most effec- 
tive contribution to the balanced collective 
strength of the free world. It is a military 
reassessment based on national objectives, 
the world situation, preparations for the 
long pull, our improved weapons, the in- 
creased strength of our collective forces, an 
evaluation of the existing threat, and a con- 
sidered estimate of future trends and de- 
velopments. It provides for an improved 
readiness in our Reserve forces to meet to- 
day's requirement for rapid mobilization. 
It involves our allies and the United Nations, 
It envisages certain military assistance and 
advice in the development and maintenance 
of allied forces where needed and requested. 
It involves military strategy, timing, logis- 
tics, and economy. It involves United States 
policies, commitments, and risks. In other 
words, it is a searching review of this Na- 
tion's military requirements for security. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have no precon- 
ceived ideas as to what our Armed Forces 
will look like a decade from now. Our pres- 
ent plans are based upon what we see today 
as being in the best interest of the United 
States and the free world. They are based 
on a searching estimate of the world situa- 
tion and a thorough analysis of the existing 
threat projected into the foreseeable future. 
Naturally any changes in the situation on 
which the present plans are based would 
necessitate reevaluation and reconsideration. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
believe this statement to be a lucid pres- 
entation of the position of the military 
authorities, the President and the De- 
partment of Defense as it is today and 
as it will be in the foreseeable future. 
It answers many of the questions as to 
what has been termed the “New Look,” 
It demonstrates that we are laying plans, 
if attacked, in any kind of war—econ- 
omic, propaganda, large or small—to in- 
sure the safety of the United States and 
the free world. It will relieve the minds 
of many people, and I wish to thank him 
for his fine statement. 


REPORT OF THE INDEPENDENT 
PARTY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have a 
very brief report to make this afternoon 
in behalf of the Independent Party. It 
will confine itself to two subjects. 

The farmers of Oregon, particularly 
those who operate the family-type 
farms, which are so essential to a sound 
economy in our country, have been writ- 
ing to me in growing numbers telling me 
of the serious financial problems now 
confronting them. With typical Ameri- 
can frankness they point out that they 
are being put through an economic 
wringer by this administration. Some 
of these letters come from farmers who 
produce the so-called basic crops, others 
are from those engaged in stock raising, 
and many come from dairymen. 

Lately, farmers who produce perish- 
able commodities are adding their voices 
to this long list. 

‘These farm people have begun to sus- 
pect that some of the things that were 
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said about the farm situation by Repub- 
lican candidates in 1952 were a little 
less than sincere. In fact, they suspect 
that they were given an overdose of 
doubletalk. 

For example, what were some of the 
promises made by Candidate Eisenhower 
to the producers of perishable farm 
crops? 

As of the present time they are ex- 
tremely interesting. They bear repeti- 
tion at this point. 

At Kasson, Minn., on September 6, 
1952, the Republican candidate said: 

We must find methods of obtaining 
greater protection for our diversified farms, 
our producers of perishable foods. They 
yield the rich variety of meat, milk, eggs, 
fruits, and vegetables that support our nu- 
tritious national diet. As provided in the 
Republican platform, the nonperishable 
crops so important to the diversified farmer— 
crops such as oats, barley, rye, and soy- 
beans—should be given the same protection 
as available to the major cash crops. The 
Democrat planners have made the diversi- 
fied farmer the forgotten man of agricul- 
ture. They keep saying, “There is no way 
of protecting perishable except through the 
Brannan plan.” We can and will find a 
sound way to do the job without indulging 
in the moral bankruptcy of the Brannan 
plan. 


From the mail I am receiving from the 
producers of perishable crops in my 
State, I judge that they have reached the 
conclusion that the new Republican 
President has become lost in his search 
for a plan, because to date he has not 
submitted to the producers of perishable 
crops any program that will give them 
the protection he promised to them, for 
example, in the Kasson, Minn., speech 
and in other speeches, from which I 
shall now quote briefly. 

At Fargo, N. Dak., on October 4, 1952, 
the great crusader made this promise: 

It is in the record as to what the Republi- 
can Party expects to do, proposes todo * + * 
with all of those things that mean so much to 
farm life today. And that means perishable 
products as well as nonperishables. 


The promise became more emphatic 
as the candidate moved westward. It 
was couched in this language at Spokane, 
Wash., on October 6: 

In addition to the kind of things that you 
have heard from the opposition, those sup- 
plies that have been called perishables are 
going to get the same kind of treatment as 
do the nonperishables, and we are going to 
do it so that it preserves the independence 
of the farmer. 


Finally, on October 9, in Fresno, Calif., 
the general-crusader said: 

We insist that reasonable programs must 
be extended to perishables, other kinds of 
products other than the six basics that are 
covered in farm support programs. 


Apparently farmers throughout the 
Nation accepted these glowing promises 
at face value. But now they have be- 
gun to realize that the administration is 
not delivering on these very tempting 
vote-getting lures. The other day an 
Oregon farmer who has long engaged in 
raising potatoes sent me a copy of a let- 
ter that he addressed to Agriculture 
Secretary Benson on March 23. I ask 
unanimous consent that this letter be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

c—27% 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

MALIN, OREG., March 23, 1954, 
The Honorable Mr. BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I seldom do any writing anymore, but I 
felt it my duty to let you know what is hap- 
pening to the potato industry in the Kla- 
math Basin. I am an old resident of Malin, 
Oreg., as I came here in 1915. My first crop 
of potatoes was grown in 1916 and ever since 
I have been in the potato growing business. 
My two sons have been farming with me in 
a father and sons partnership since their 
graduation from Oregon State College. In- 
cidentally, I, too, am a college graduate. I 
taught school for 6 years, but my heart was 
in farming, and I couldn't stay away from the 
soil. I still love to work in the fields and 
watch the crops grow. My words here are 
in behalf of the potato industry and, of 
course, the farmers who grow the potatoes. 
Well, so much toward introducing myself 
to you. 

During our long years of growing potatoes, 
we have had tough years, too. In 1932, we 
got as low as 19 cents for No. 2’s and 23 
cents for No. 1's. That was a depression 
year and the cost of production was com- 
paratively low. Of course, we went in the 
red. There were many other years, too, when 
the returns were abnormally small. But, 
never in all our growing history did we get 
a price such as this year, barring none. 

Here is a sample of what happened to us, 
and it's so good a case that I believe it should 
be more generally known. Mind you, I feel 
somewhat humiliated to let the cat out of 
the bag, for many will say that we who are 
college graduates should not permit such a 
thing to happen to us. Well, it just did 
happen. We consigned two cars of U. S. 
No. 1 A’s, washed and graded by a commer- 
cial concern and inspected by a Federal-State 
inspector, who was at the grading shed and 
saw the potatoes going over the grader and 
then tested the grade in the sacks, also. The 
quality of the potatoes couldn't have been 
too bad. In fact, our experience in the 
Klamath Basin this season is that the inspec- 
tion requirements are tougher than in past 
years. We shipped these two cars to a San 
Francisco, Calif., broker on consignment, 
hoping that we would at least get the price 
we were selling locally, which at the time was 
80 cents to $1 on Army orders. The Army 
orders were filled at the time, and we wanted 
to move them. For the first car sold in the 
San Francisco Bay area we got net returns 
of 60 cents f. o. b. our cellar. The San 
Francisco broker diverted the other car to 
Los Angeles, to another broker, who reported 
that the car of potatoes just covered the 
freight and other expenses connected with 
handling. We received absolutely nothing 
for the 360 sacks of Klamath Basin spuds. 
Now, this car of potatoes cost us 30 cents 
grading and hauling, 20 cents for sacks and 
5 cents for twine and inspection—or 55 cents 
a sack. In other words, besides the cost of 
growing and placing them in storage, we had 
to pay 55 cents a sack out of our own pocket 
in order to give the potatoes away. Can you 
picture a situation so absurd? 

Now, these potatoes cost us $2.30 f. o. b. 
car in our sacks. The field on which these 
potatoes were grown yielded 280 sacks per 
acre, which was over a hundred sacks less 
than grown on such land in other seasons. 
They graded out 80 percent United States 
No. 1 A, which is far above the average for 
this season. The fact is that the average 
United States No. 1 A is 50 to 55 percent. 
Our loss on the car shipped to Los Angeles 
was $828. Of course, this case is out of this 
world and I don’t want you to conclude that 
all the potatoes in our valley are a total loss. 
This, however, may be about right that the 
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production costs play around the $2 mark, 
but in extreme cases where the production 
of 1's dropped low the cost is $3 and more. 

Those that sold last fall got $1.80 to $2.20 
for their potatoes and consider themselves 
lucky, or some even take the attitude that 
they were smarter than the rest of the farm- 
ers. But, remember this, that all of us can- 
not sell at one time. We supply the market 
over a period of 8 months. Granting that 
the early sales brought $2, the cost of raising 
potatoes still exceeds that amount in most 
cases. It is evident that the farmer still 
had no profit. Now when he is getting around 
$1, he surely is going deep in the hole. 

It seems to me that growing potatoes is 
going to be more and more a matter for the 
buyer-grower. In our basin many of the 
buyers are growers also and they have the 
advantage of knowing better what the pro- 
duction is and when their spuds should be 
marketed. Furthermore, they ship their crop 
when the market is right and after their 
crop is moved, they start buying from the 
other growers at any price they wish to pay. 
You either sell to them or consign to a 
broker—which can be worse. Of course, you 
can lock your cellar and go fishing. But, 
a potato grower, whose crop must be mar- 
keted within certain time limits cannot hold 
his crop beyond those limits, as can grow- 
ers of grain, cotton, etc. Therefore, he is 
in a precarious position. Reports of a sur- 
plus crop puts fear into the potato grower 
and he presses his produce on the market 
desperately. Buyers buy cheap and try to 
sell with a margin of profit. Other buyers 
buy cheaper from other growers and under- 
sell the previous buyer. The price of spuds 
goes down and down. This happens every 
time fear and surplus, real or calculated, hits 
the country. 

Before the Marketing Agreement came in- 
to effect, potato growers could dispose of a 
limited amount of their B's and 2’s to 8 
ounces. After that went into effect, these 
potatoes became cattle feed. Oregon con- 
tinued that remedy to reduce supplies, but 
Idaho, a large growing area, reneged on 
part of their agreement and sold smaller 
2's. To us here it seems that our restric- 
tions have helped our neighbor State, but 
not Klamath farmers. Culls, B's and 2's to 
8 ounces are bringing from 10 to 25 cents 
a hundred, delivered, but there is fear that 
when the stockmen get their needs supplied 
they will quit buying. I know one cattle 
concern that bought four cellars of un- 
graded potatoes, some 60,000 sacks, for cat- 
tle feed, delivered at the silo pit at 25 cents 
a hundred. Even that is better by far than 
we got for our No. i’s shipped to Los An- 
geles. 

To date Klamath Basin shipments were 
9,121 cars as against 10,015 cars last year, or 
a decrease of about 900 cars. Acreage planted 
in 1953 was 24,355 as against 19,961 in 1952. 
Income from potatoes for 1952 was $16 mil- 
lion and the county agent reports that the 
income for the 1953 crop will be about $7 
million. To grow 24,355 acres of potatoes 
surely cost the farmers much more than the 
19,961 acres in 1952. Everything going into 
growing potatoes was higher per acre and 
there were more acres. But, the farmers got 
$9 million less than the previous year. Last 
year, with no support, we got from $3 to $4 
a sack, which was perhaps near parity. 

The farmers of the basin increased the 
acreage, it is true, but the yield was surely 
less by a very large percentage. If we had 
had a normal yield, we surely would have 
been in a still greater predicament. But as 
the picture stands, when the balance of our 
1953 crop is shipped, the total will be about 
the same as the 1952 crop. But the fact re- 
mains, if Klamath Basin had produced no 
potatoes at all, the price picture would still 
be the same. 

Yes, we farmers can take a lot of abuse. 
During the years that the supports were on 
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potatoes, the consuming public was bitter 
about reports whether the farmer got paid for 
potatoes by the Government while pictures 
showed mountains of potatoes going to waste. 
The program followed at the time had loop- 
holes and the estimates of yield and needs 
were in error. Another fault was the fact 
that the allotments controlled only the grow- 
ers under the program. Others planted all 
they wanted to. These growers knew they 
would sell their crop, perhaps at a few cents 
less than the support price. Those under 
support would have been foolish to sell for 
less. When all the potatoes grown by the 
out-of-the-program growers were sold, the 
other growers sold the consuming public the 
balance they needed, but the remainder had 
to be taken by the Government. This, in- 
deed, was not fair to the consumer nor to the 
grower under the program. I don't blame 
the consumer for being bitter. 

But, Iam not so sure that we potato farm- 
ers will get a fair deal without any program 
at all. In a great civilization such as ours 
is today, where labor is organized and wages 
are protected, where merchants are united 
and prices controlled, where competition has 
ceased in public utilities and increased rates 
have been granted to telephone companies, 
electric companies, railroad companies, etc., 
where manufacturing is largely done by great 
concerns, able to curtail production or in- 
crease it as markets demand, we get the 
feeling that several million farmers compet- 
ing with each other cannot long survive. 
Yet, without the farmer the rest of our great 
economy will fail, too. Everyone is aware of 
that fact. 

The farmer deals with acres, crops, pro- 
duction, and prices. But regardless of what 
he does, he has no control over prices. The 
Government reports warn of intended plant- 
ings which may cause surpluses, but who 
is going to cut his acreage of potatoes vol- 
untarily when he knows others will not, 
The cut in acreage must be made or a sur- 
plus is a certainty unless nature comes 
to the rescue in a big way. Without a con- 
trol program, we either produce too much or 
too little. Either extreme is undesirable. 
Under the present setup the potato farmer 
is doomed. He will soon be forced to leave 
his farm and join the multitude in the cities. 
“Do nothing” on the part of the Government 
will reduce the farm population sooner than 
we think. 

Now, the farmer is not seeking donations 
from the Public Treasury—far from it. He 
wants no dole. He only asks that the dis- 
astrous surpluses be prevented. This can 
be done by the Government agency follow- 
ing the right program. The Department of 
Agriculture should be able to work out a 
satisfactory remedy for the No. 1 enemy of 
the farmer—surplus. To put into effect a 
workable program should not require much 
additional personnel on the part of the De- 
partment. 

Really, there is no sense that we farmers 
produce more than is needed for consump- 
tion. The surplus surely is wasted and the 
soil is depleted. For this surplus someone 
has to pay. Potato growers this year are 
paying dearly. But when the farmers go 
broke, the rest of society suffers likewise. 
The farmer no longer buys the products or 
the services of the consumer, 

I offer this plan to you: 

1. Establish acreage control on an equita- 
ble basis. 

2. Forbid plantings outside of acreage al- 
lotments. 

3. Regulate the grades to be marketed. 

4. Set the minimum price at which a farm- 
er could sell. 

5. Expense of the administration to be 
bong by the potato industry on a per-sack 

asis. 

6. If unreasonable surpluses resulted due 
to excessive allotments, the Government 
would be required to take care of the surplus 
at its own expense. 
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I believe the program would work and it 
should not cost the Government any money 
if properly administered. 

Instead of the acreage-allotment program, 
there is what is known as the stamp plan. 
Each grower would be issued his allotted 
stamps, entitling him to grow a specific 
amount of potatoes. If he grew more than 
he had stamps for, he would be required to 
purchase additional stamps at perhaps $1.50 
each from the post office before he could 
market any more sacks of potatoes. It 
would not pay individual farmers to over- 
plant except when the United States crop 
would be very short. This plan might work 
satisfactorily, too. 

I have just partly brought out the potato 
farmer's dilemma, but I hope you will give 
this matter your sincere study. Surely, there 
must be some sane way to handle our agri- 
cultural problems. You men who devote 
your time to these problems should be able 
to figure out a plan that would be fair to 
the farmer, the public, and to the consumer. 

I feel that you can give us little relief re- 
garding the 1953 crop. It is too late. But 
the time is very short if you wish to do 
something for the potato grower this coming 
season. In 2 months planting will again be 
in full swing on the late-crop potatoes and 
results may again be disastrous. It’s up to 
you and Congress really to get busy at once. 

I have been a Demorcat for many years, 
but I voted for Eisenhower, and I think he is 
a wonderful man, and a good President. 
However, I am sure something must be done 
for the potato farmers if his administration 
is to be a success. 

Very truly yours, 
M. M. STASTNY. 

P. S.—Just received the final statement 
from the Los Angeles broker, indicating a 
deficit of $17.05 with a request for payment. 

M. M. S. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the fore- 
going letter sets forth a situation that is 
truly astounding. Possibly the facts are 
exceptional, but, if so, such exception 
should never be permitted to occur in 
our country today. 

In the 1890s, when farmers had to 
cope with a laissez faire economy and all 
the evils attendant under such a system, 
it was understandable that a farmer 
might ship a carload of perishable prod- 
uce to market and later be advised that 
instead of having money coming to him, 
he owed some third person money on a 
transaction which had become an invol- 
untary gift on his part. If the forego- 
ing transaction represents Mr. Benson’s 
program for the farmers, or even the 
faintest resemblance to the Benson pro- 
gram, I am sure that farmers want no 
part of it. Despite Republican assur- 
ances to the effect that growers of per- 
ishable crops had nothing to fear from 
the Republican farm program, it now 
develops that they have much to fear 
from that program, 

For months Secretary Benson did 
nothing to assist the potato growers. 
Then Congress gave the Secretary an 
expression of its impatience when it in- 
cluded potatoes in recent legislation cov- 
ering cotton acreage. This legislative 
action on potatoes did prompt the Secre- 
tary to announce that he would buy lim- 
ited quantities of potatoes for distribu- 
tion to eligible institutions and welfare 
agencies and that payment would be 
made for diversion of potatoes to starch 
and flour manufacturers at the rate of 
35 cents per hundredweight, but the 
quantity the Secretary intends to buy is 
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apparently so small that it was not dis- 
closed and the announcement has given 
potato growers little encouragement. 

It is high time that the President of 
the United States gives some very serious 
consideration to the plight of small farm 
owners, including the producers of per- 
ishable farm crops. It is evident that 
relief is not to come through the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and it is up to the 
President to make clear to such farmers, 
by actions, not words, whether he was 
kidding them in 1952 or really meant 
what he said. 

Mr. President, I am satisfied that he 
was merely engaging in vote-getting 
political talk when he made such specific 
promises in a series of farm speeches. 
So I must say to the farmers of America 
there is only one course for them to 
follow, and that is to proceed in the 
1954 election to place a check upon the 
President by electing a Democratic Con- 
gress which will place on the doorstep 
of the White House an agricultural bill 
that will give the farmers the protec- 
tion to which they are clearly entitled. 
Then we shall see whether the President 
will sign a bill in keeping with his cam- 
paign promises, or face a fight in the 
Senate on overriding his veto. 

Mr. President, I now turn my attention 
to another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has the floor. 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
PUBLIC WORKS BILL 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the sec- 
ond topie I wish to take up this evening 
is a very brief comment with regard to 
the action taken by the Committee on 
the District of Columbia today on the 
public works bill. 

The Committee on the District of 
Columbia voted to report the bill, as 
amended, by a 5-to-2 vote, with the 
understanding that all members had a 
perfect right on the floor of the Senate 
to urge the adoption of some amend- 
ments which were defeated in commit- 
tee. I wish to speak about a few of the 
amendments. 

Mr. President, I voted against the 
public works bill in committee, as did the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], 
because in my judgment it is an unfair 
bill. It is a bill which discriminates 
against people of the District of Colum- 
bia who do not have any political re- 
course, because they are truly taxed 
without representation. It is a bill 
which, in my judgment, many Members 
of Congress would not vote for if it were 
to be applied to their own States. Let 
me tell you, Mr. President, if Members 
were to apply the bill to their own States 
they would find themselves in such 
political hot water that they would boil 
in their own political indiscretion. 

In my judgment, the bill is dangerous 
because it may be the forerunner of 
a national sales tax. What frightens me 
about the bill is that its application to 
a jurisdiction over which the Federal 
Government exercises authority is likely 
to be used as an argument for going 
further and adopting various phases of 
the bill as a national sales tax bill. 
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My record is one of unalterable oppo- 
sition to a sales tax, either on the State 
level or on the national level, because 
it has no relationship whatever to abil- 
ity to pay. It is a device for transferring 
onto the backs of people who are least 
able to pay the tax burden which ought 
to be assumed by the people of high in- 
come. 

There is no escaping the fact that an 
income tax is the fairest of all taxes so 
far as taxes upon individuals are con- 
cerned. I shall not spoil my record in 
the Senate by voting to impose in the 
District of Columbia a tax on the gro- 
ceries purchased by housewives, 

I shall not spoil my record in the Sen- 
ate of seeking to protect the interests 
of the American people by voting for 
a bill which places a tax upon meals 
in restaurants in the District of Colum- 
bia. I think, Mr. President, when we 
have reached the point where we under- 
take to place a tax on the very suste- 
nance of life which taxpayers have to 
take into their stomachs in order to live, 
we have gone a long way in forgetting 
our obligation under the Constitution to 
follow a course of action in the Senate 
of the United States aimed at promot- 
ing the general welfare. In fact, the 
basic tenet of my philosophy of consti- 
tutional liberalism is to find an answer 
to each question which comes before me 
in the Senate on each side of an issue 
based on the general welfare. 

In my judgment, Mr. President, a vote 
for the bill which was reported from 
the District of Columbia Committee to- 
day is not a vote for promoting the gen- 
eral welfare. We tried in committee, 
but lost by a vote of 4 to 3, to adopt my 
amendment which sought to strike the 
provision of the so-called public-works 
bill which included the so-called sales- 
tax provision, and to substitute therefor 
an increase in the Federal appropriation 
to the District of Columbia budget of 
$5,225,000 a year. 

In my judgment, that is a sound 
amendment. It is sound for many rea- 
sons, but I wish to mention only 1 or 2 
of the major reasons tonight, because I 
intend to discuss the question at greater 
length when the bill is before the Sen- 
ate for debate. 

The industry of the District of Co- 
lumbia and the economic business of the 
District of Columbia are predominantly 
the industry and the business of Govern- 
ment. This is the Nation’s Capital, and, 
for the most part, the economic life of 
the District takes the form of carrying 
on the activities of Government. I care 
not where we prick the economic life 
of the community, whether it is at the 
sewage level or whether it is at the level 
of maintaining the streets or the build- 
ings or the Fire Department or the Po- 
lice Department or whatever govern- 
mental function may be selected for 
consideration, the major cost of that 
function must be attributed to carrying 
on the business of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the District of Columbia. 

Take, for example, the sewerage cost. 
Taking into account the total cost of the 
sewer system in the District of Columbia, 
most of it can be attributed to the carry- 
ing on of the functions of Government. 
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In my judgment, any breakdown of the 
costs of operating the District of Colum- 
bia in respect to the sewerage system 
wiil show that we have not been and are 
not now contributing a fair share of the 
cost out of the Federal Treasury. 

With reference to the operation of the 
streets and the building of a bridge or 
bridges across the Potomac River, there 
is talk on the part of politicians in the 
Congress that the taxpayers of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia should pay a substan- 
tial portion of the cost of such bridges. 
I do not share that view. The bridges 
happen to be essential to the operation 
of the people’s business in carrying on 
the functions of the Government. In 
my opinion, most of the cost of the 
bridges should be paid by the taxpayers 
of the Nation as a whole, through Fed- 
eral appropriation, just as we pay most 
of the cost of carrying on Federal func- 
tions outside the District, functions 
which are vital to the transaction of the 
Federal business both here and overseas. 

I believe that for a long time past we 
have been imposing upon the residents 
of the District of Columbia an undue 
share of the cost of maintaining these 
governmental services under the guise of 
saying that they really are municipal 
services. They are in fact true func- 
tions of the Federal Government, with- 
out the carrying on of which the Gov- 
ernment itself would break down in the 
District of Columbia. The same state- 
ment applies to the maintenance of the 
Police Department, the Fire Department, 
and every other District of Columbia 
government cost. 

Therefore, I think we should consider 
such items as a part of the cost of oper- 
ating the Federal Government and make 
a much more substantial contribution to 
pay for them. That is why in committee 
I moved to strike the provisions of the 
bill which seek to raise a large part of 
the money by the imposition of sales 
taxes. My effort was to eliminate the 
proposed new taxes and to substitute in 
lieu thereof an out-and-out appropria- 
tion of $5,225,000. The vote, as I say, 
was 4 to 3, the motion losing by that close 
a margin. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] took my amendment and 
broke it up into its integral parts by 
offering single motions with reference 
to each one of the proposed increases in 
taxes in the District of Columbia bill. 
We lost again on each one of the motions 
by a vote of 4 to 3. We then lost on the 
final vote on the bill by a vote of 5 to 2. 
However, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. NEELY], who had voted with 
the minority on all the other motions, 
made it clear that he reserved the right 
to support the individual motions on the 
floor of the Senate when they are raised, 
as they will be raised. 

Then, Mr. President, we considered the 
tax on beer. The bill which the commit- 
tee received from the House proposed to 
increase the tax on beer, the poor man’s 
drink, to $1.75, as I recall. Some mem- 
bers of the committee proposed that it 
should be cut to $1.50, while the District 
Commissioners proposed the very high 
tax of $3 a barrel. 

I moved to substitute for the $1.50 tax 
a provision which would levy the tax at 
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the present rate of $1. I wish to review 
very quickly the three arguments I used 
in support of my motion. 

First, the evidence is accumulating 
fast that there is a nationwide tendency 
to increase taxes on a very politically 
vulnerable group in the Nation, namely, 
the manufacturers of intoxicating 
liquors, which is resulting in a great in- 
crease in the illicit manufacture of 
alcoholic beverages. The evidence is 
very clear that home brew is on the in- 
crease in those jurisdictions in which, in 
recent times, there has been a substan- 
tial increase in the tax on the poor man’s 
drink—beer. 

As I said in committee, I can discuss 
this matter quite objectively, certainly 
with respect to any question as to wheth- 
er I am speaking from the standpoint 
of appetite, because I have never con- 
sumed two jiggerfuls of alcoholic liquor 
in my life. I drink neither hard liquor 
nor so-called soft liquor—beer. Yet I 
have always tried to look at this subject 
from the standpoint of public policy. 
I have felt that the inhibition or restric- 
tion of the consumption of alcoholic 
liquor should come about through educa- 
tional processes, through persuasion, and 
through appeal to the intellect, rather 
than to use the tax structure as a device 
for imposing penalties and seeking in- 
direct prohibition. 

I have always said, quite good na- 
turedly, that if anyone wishes to insult 
the divine gift which the Creator gave to 
us when he endowed us with the wonder- 
ful mechanism we call the human body— 
if anyone wishes to insult it or abuse it by 
drinking intoxicating liquor, he will have 
to answer to himself for that, and he will 
get his answer, as we see from daily 
observations, and as we notice what the 
effects of overdoses of alcohol are on 
associates. He must also answer for his 
conduct which, in my judgment, really 
amounts to a form of sacrilege. 

But, be that as it may, as a public serv- 
ant, as the elected representative of a 
free people, I do not think that I am 
following a sound public policy when I 
seek to misuse the tax laws by imposing 
a penalty upon a group of manufacturers 
who, by law, are manufacturing a per- 
fectly legal product, although it is a 
product I do not wish to use. 

Neither do I think, Mr. President, that, 
as a public servant, I am following a very 
sound public policy when I use the tax 
device as a means of seeking to impose 
a form of prohibition, at least, upon 
those who cannot pay the increased 
prices which will result from what I be- 
lieve to be unjust taxes. 

I have taken this position before, and 
I have been criticized for it by various 
prohibition groups, who sometimes make 
the mistake too, as do other groups in 
our citizenry, of yielding to the tempta- 
tion of following the fallacious argument 
that the end justifies the means. I do 
not accept that notion. 

In connection with legislation involv- 
ing the formation of any public policy, 
I consider the argument that the end 
justifies the means to be a dangerous 
one, and I shall never be a party to its 
use, even though it might be politically 
wise for me to do so, if I wished to free 
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myself from misunderstanding on the 
part of very sincere prohibition groups 
which think I ought to stay here and, 
because I am a teetotaler, be of assist- 
ance to them in imposing what I con- 
sider to be unfair, inequitable, unjust 
taxes upon an industry which is manu- 
facturing what the Government, at least 
to date, has determined to be a per- 
fectly legal product. If it is desired to 
make the product illegal, let us approach 
the question directly, and not through 
the indirect back door of inequitable, 
unfair, unjust tax imposition. 

So I said in the committee today that 
I would not vote for higher taxes on 
beer, for a second reason, namely, that 
I thought it was an unfair tax. 

Lastly, I think it is a highly discrimi- 
natory tax. I think it carries forward, 
but in an accentuated degree, the kind of 
discrimination which is to be found in 
the excise tax bill which has been sent to 
the White House to be signed by the 
President, a bill which, in my estimation, 
has failed to eliminate some of the unfair 
discrimination against manufacturers of 
products which now have to assume an 
excise tax, although manufacturers of 
other products have been, by the bill, 
freed from the tax or will have their tax 
reduced. In the whole field of durable 
goods, including automobiles, radios, 
television sets, and similar articles, I 
think the movement ought to have been 
toward a reduction of the taxes. 

In my judgment, that principle like- 
wise is sound in connection with what 
amounts, in effect, to an increase in the 
excise tax, on a local level, on beer. 

So I wanted the Recorp to show today, 
immediately following the action of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
that I believe there has been sent to the 
floor of the Senate a very unfair and 
very unjust bill; a bill which discrimi- 
nates against the equitable interests of 
the residents of the District of Colum- 
bia; a bill which, in my judgment, would 
not have been reported if the people of 
the District of Columbia were not so 
politically vulnerable as they are. Would 
that they had a couple of United States 
Senators to represent them; or that they 
were in a position to vote for a couple of 
United States Senators to represent 
them; and, similarly, that they had a 
Representative or two in the House to 
speak for them. 

I think that once the citizens of the 
District of Columbia were granted the 
voting privilege, once they were given 
true home rule, it would be found that 
the District of Columbia legislation 
passed by Congress would be greatly 
modified from the kind of legislation 
which too frequently passes Congress. 
After all, there is nothing the people of 
the District of Columbia can do about 
the situation, as citizens of the United 
States, politically speaking, because 
they are disfranchised citizens. 

I shall not be a party to that kind of 
unfair legislation which is proposed for 
the District of Columbia. 

Therefore, I shall stand on the record 
I made in the committee today, and 
upon the argument I have just com- 
pleted on the floor of the Senate. 
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ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, in 
acordance with the unanimous-consent 
agreement already entered, I move that 
the Senate now adjourn until Monday 
next at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 58 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned, the adjournment being un- 
der the order previously entered, until 
Monday, April 5, 1954, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 1 (legislative day of March 
1), 1954: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Edward B. Lawson, of the District of 
Columbia, a Foreign Service officer of the 
class of career minister, now Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Ice- 
land, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Israel. 

RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 

Laurence Ballard Robbins, of Illinois, to 
be Administrator of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 

Bailey Aldrich, of Massachusetts, to be 
United States district judge for the district 
of Massachusetts, to fill a new position. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 1 (legislative day of 
March 1), 1954: 

POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 

Marjorie C. Joyner, Garland. 

Frances J. Davis, Repton. 

William F. Gregory, Rutledge. 

CALIFORNIA 

Joseph A. Grabill, Boulder Creek. 

Catherine E. Warden, Carlotta. 

Ernest L. Layton, Lower Lake. 

Willis R. Jones, Olivehurst. 

Boyce T. True, Pauma Valley. 

Lucile A. Ingraham, Rio Dell. 

Ada V. Keener, Rockport. 

John F. Phillips, San Clemente. 

Elmer H. Dean, Santa Monica. 

Leon P. Scammon, Saugus. 

William H. Wolf, Sharp Park. 

CONNECTICUT 

Helen C. Evangelist, Candlewood Isle. 
Ruth T. Lewis, Eastford, 

ILLINOIS 
Vernon F. Otto, Alhambra. 
Alfred G. Waffle, Moline. 

IOWA 

William E. Boyd, Liscomb. 
Pred E. Smith, Marble Rock. 

KANSAS 

James S. McCormick, Burr Oak. 

Frederick H. Boyd, Fowler. 

Wesley V. Joy, Narka. 

Ivan D. Holland, Olathe. 

Edward J. Spineto, Pittsburg. 

KENTUCKY 

John R. Lawton, Central City. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Joseph E. Yelle, Norton. 
MICHIGAN 

Lawrence J. Brautigan, Grosse Ile. 

William A. Munroe, Saginaw. 

John A. Dickey, Whittemore. 
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Charles V. Miller, Jr., Darwin. 
Bertha S. Bosin, Rapidan. 


MONTANA 
Gordon G. Garrick, Outlook. 


NEW JERSEY 
Allan B. Nixon, Moorestown. 
Clifford C. Cooper, Navesink. 
William L. Kessler, Normandy Beach, 
NEW YORK 
Ralph Britton, Rensselaerville. 
OHIO 
Theodore Buehrer, Archbold. 
Arthur E. Cornwell, Athens. 
Elizabeth S. Donnett, Bidwell. 
Edwin W. Kerr, Big Prairie. 
Albert F. Bilek, Brecksville. 
James W. Overholt, Bucyrus. 
Paul F. Ralston, Chillicothe. 
Willard Alton Drown, Clyde. 
Robert A. Pouttu, Gates Mills. 
Olive E. Starkey, Glenford. 
Russell W. Carter, Mason. 
William K. Wobbecke, Jr., Newark. 
John E. Singleman, New Weston. 
Albert Russell, Pomeroy. 
Dorsel C. Riebel, Reedsville. 
Russell L. Lorenzen, Sandusky. 
Edwin S. Naus, Upper Sandusky. 
Lyle M. Shumaker, Wauseon. 
Sherman O. Kreischer, Westerville. 
William H. Maxwell, West Lafayette. 
Robert E. Hensel, West Manchester. 


OREGON 

Bill G. Crowther, Banks. 

George L. Evans, Central Point. 

Walter J. Beumer, Depoe Bay. 

John R. Metsger, Sandy. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Francis J. Yanes, Brockton. 

Edwin J. Carr, Hartsville. 

Michael B. Krell, Lansford. 

Doyle H. Brewer, Orangeville. 

Harry L. Schaefer, Ralston. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Orvis M. Gantvoort, Castlewood. 

TENNESSEE 

James B. Garner, Alcoa. 

Samuel Shelton Crass, Jr., Oliver Springs, 

Daniel B. Shofner, Shelbyville. 

UTAH 
Frances P. Russell, Wendover. 
WISCONSIN 


Benjamin C. Hoffman, Helenville. 
Mac Marshall, Jr., La Farge. 
Frank W. Ocain, Redgranite. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, APRIL 1, 1954 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou who art the God and Father of 
us all, we thank Thee for the privilege of 
communing with Thee in the fellowship 
of prayer. 

We pray that Thou wilt come nearer 
unto us with Thy companionship and 
counsel than we have ever known. 

May we be inspired with a new and 
greater faith in Thy divine power and 
wisdom, for we are very conscious of 
our own limitations as we face hard tasks 
and heavy burdens. 

Wilt Thou bless every effort that the 
Congress is making to bring more of the 
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comforts and happiness of home to all 
the members of the human family. 
Grant that at the eventide of this day 
we may not be ashamed to leave the rec- 
ord of our work in Thy hands. 
Hear us in Christ’s name, Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Ast, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed a joint resolution 
of the following title, in which the con- 
currence of the House is requested: 

S. J. Res. 143. Joint resolution providing 
for the observance of April 9, the 12th anni- 
versary of the fall of Bataan, as Bataan Day. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 


APRIL 1, 1954. 
The honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: Desiring to be away from my office 
for a few days, I hereby designate Mr. J. C. 
Shanks, an official in my office, to sign any 
and all papers and do all other acts for me 
which he would be authorized to do by virtue 
of this designation and of clause 4, rule III 
of the House. 

Respectfully yours, 
LYLE O. SNADER, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Obviously a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 44] 

Albert Engle Powell 
Barden Hale Reed, 
Barrett Jensen Regan 
Battle Jonas, N. C. Richards 
Bender Kelley, Pa Rivers 
Bentley King, Cal Roberts 
Boykin Krueger Roosevelt 
Bramblett Lyle Seely-Brown 
Carlyle McGregor Shafer 
Carnahan McIntire Shelley 
Celler Miller, Calif. Sieminski 
Chatham Morgan Staggers 
Chelf Moulder, Mo. Sutton 
Chiperfield Nelson Tuck 

ardy Norblad Velde 
Condon Osmers Weichel 
Davis, Tenn Patten, Ariz, Wilson, Tex. 
Dingell Pillion 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
seventy-nine Members have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1955 
Mr. FENTON, from the Committee on 


Appropriations and on behalf of Mr. 
JENSEN, reported the bill (H. R. 8680). 
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making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1955, and for other pur- 
poses, which was read a first and second 
time and, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. KIRWAN reserved all points of 
order on the bill. 


HOUSING ACT OF 1954 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 485 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

i The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
ows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7839) 
to aid in the provision and improvement of 
housing, the elimination and prevention of 
slums, and the conservation and develop- 
ment of urban communities, and all points 
of order against said bill are hereby waived. 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill, and shall continue not to 
exceed 3 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the 5-minute rule. It 
shall be in order to consider without the 
intervention of any point of order the substi- 
tute amendment recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency now in the 
bill, and such substitute for the purpose of 
amendment shall be considered under the 
5-minute rule as an original bill. At the 
conclusion of such consideration the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and any Member may demand 
a separate vote in the House on any of the 
amendments adopted in the Committee of 
the Whole to the bill or committee substi- 
tute. The previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit with or without instructions. 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SmirH], and at this time 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution before us 
is a rule making in order consideration 
of the bill H. R. 7839, otherwise known 
as the housing bill, reported to the House 
by the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. The rule which makes this bill 
in order is a wide-open rule in every 
respect. 

The bill, as Members of the House will 
note, consists of an amendment which 
strikes out the original bill and inserts 
language prepared by the committee in 
the form of a new bill. The rule takes 
this situation into consideration by pro- 
viding, first of all, that there ean be no 
point of order made against considera- 
tion of the substitute, then that the sub- 
stitute, or committee amendment, shall 
be considered under the 5-minute rule 
as an original bill. So for all practical 
purposes we are considering not a com- 
mittee amendment, but an original bill. 

In addition to the provision in the 
rule just mentioned, namely, that the 
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substitute or the committee amendment 
in the nature of a substitute be consid- 
ered as an original bill, the Committee 
on Rules also provided in the resolution 
that any Member may demand a sepa- 
rate vote in the House on any amend- 
ment adopted in the Committee of the 
Whole to the bill or to the committee 
substitute. 

As a further protection to all Mem- 
bers of the House, one motion to recom- 
mit is provided in the rule, and the mo- 
tion to recommit may be made with or 
without instructions. 

So, Mr. Speaker, the rule before us 
gives the House utter freedom to work 
its will on the bill when this rule is 
adopted. The rule provides for 3 hours 
of general debate, the time to be equally 
divided between the majority and the 
minority. 

The bill as reported deals mostly with 
the recommendations of the advisory 
committee which was appointed by the 
President and has certain objectives. 

First. Maintaining a high volume of 
residential construction, with the assist- 
ance of mortgage insurance, secondary 
market, and other credit facilities of the 
Federal Government; 

Second. Providing a more even flow of 
home mortgage credit to all areas and 
assuring flexibility in home mortgage 
terms to keep pace with general eco- 
nomic conditions; 

Third. Placing much greater empha- 
sis on improving and conserving our 
existing supply of housing through— 

(a) FHA insurance programs which 
will assist repair and rehabilitation work 
of homeowners, provide mortgage insur- 
ance for rehabilitation projects, and 
bring mortgage terms for existing hous- 
ing up to those applicable to new hous- 
ing; and 

(b) Financial assistance to help the 
community attack on a new broad basis 
its overall problem of urban blight and 
deterioration through rehabilitation and 
conservation, as well as slum clearance 
and urban redevelopment; 

Fourth. Providing mortgage insurance 
to assist in bringing new privately built 
housing within the financial reach of a 
larger segment of our increasing popu- 
lation; and 

Fifth. Substituting private sources of 
funds for Government expenditures 
wherever possible, especially in connec- 
tion with the provision of a secondary 
market for home mortgages. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule provides oppor- 
tunity for the House to work its will 
completely on this legislation, and I urge 
a favorable vote on the rule. 

Mr. SMITH of Virgina. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I am not 
opposed to the adoption of this rule, but 
there are some provisions in the bill 
which I am opposed to. 

After debate and during the 5-minute 
rule, there must be major amendments 
adopted to provide for a practical 
method wherein people who are ousted 
from homes in slum areas can secure 
suitable housing within a reasonable 
price range. There is no provision in 
this bill for public housing. As the bill 
now stands, it is nothing more than a 
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piece of political legislation to mislead 
millions of potential low-income home 
seekers that this administration is pro- 
viding a method of aiding them in se- 
curing homes at a reasonable cost. As 
this bill is now written, it is a lenders or 
investors bill. This bill, for no reason 
whatsoever, adds an interest rate of 1 
percent to the already high-interest rate 
which veterans and other home seekers 
are compelled to pay on long-time hous- 
ing purchases. 

We heard a great deal during the 1952 
campaign by Candidate Eisenhower and 
leaders of the Republican Party in 
speeches delivered in Chicago, New York, 
Detroit, and other critical housing areas, 
regarding their endorsement of a pro- 
gram to clear these areas of slums, sub- 
standard dwellings and trailer camps. 
This program, as it was outlined during 
the campaign, was beautiful, sounded 
beautiful, but, only yesterday, on the 
floor of this House, we saw where the 
Appropriations Committee, by providing 
a wholly inadequate appropriation, 
killed any hope that the low-income 
home purchaser had to secure aid for 
proper housing during this administra- 
tion. It was revealed during the hear- 
ings of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mitte that a $7,600 home which includes 
the lot, could be purchased by a family 
living in a slum area at monthly pay- 
ments of $67 a month over a period of 
40 years. Considering the increased rate 
of interest and other carrying charges 
involved, if the purchaser continued the 
transaction up to the 40th year, his home 
would have cost him in the neighborhood 
of $32,000. In most instances, a home 
of this type would almost be considered 
a slum dwelling after 15 or 20 years. I 
am merely mentioning this fact to sub- 
stantiate my contention that this bill is 
a lenders and investors piece of legisla- 
tion and not a fulfillment of the promises 
made by this administration during the 
campaign to aid congested areas in se- 
curing low-priced housing, 

The increase of 1-percent interest set 
out in this bill means that eventually 
this increased interest rate will spread 
over all debts, city and school district 
bonds, State debts, national debts, and 
charge accounts. It is estimated that 
the total amount of indebtedness for this 
increased 1-percent interest will cover 
over $600 billion of public and private 
indebtedness. One can see where this 
administration is using indirectly its 
added tight money policy under the cover 
of providing homes for families in the 
low-income bracket. 

President Eisenhower stated over a 
month and a half ago that if unemploy- 
ment continued beyond the month of 
March the Government would start an 
economic program which would bring 
more purchasing power into the pockets 
of millions throughout the country so 
that factories and industries could re- 
sume production. This legislation, with 
it high interest-bearing provision, will 
work directly in the opposite direction 
that President Eisenhower planned on 
using in order to increase purchasing 
power. In other words, this bill will 
take added millions out of the pockets 
of the consumers of America each year, 
and as the years pass the siphoning of 
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purchasing-power money will become 
greater. At hearings before the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee the financ- 
ing plan set out in this so-called housing 
bill was referred to as a fraud and a hoax 
by one of the housing officials who stated 
it was absolutely unworkable. Up to 
this time the President’s dynamic pro- 
gram, which included slum clearance and 
other laudable and necessary legislation, 
has fallen far short of any practical and 
affirmative steps toward accomplishing 
thesame. Unless this legislation is com- 
pletely changed through amendments, 
either on the floor of this House or in 
the other body, slum clearance and the 
elimination of substandard dwellings will 
fall by the wayside along with so many 
of the other beautiful promises made by 
the Republican leadership in the cam- 
paign of 1952. 

In the Calumet industrial area of 
northwest Indiana a great number of 
veterans, steelworkers, and other groups 
want to move from slum areas and trailer 
camps, but they must have homes in 
which to live. Ninety percent of these 
workers cannot purchase $12,000 or $15,- 
000 homes. The high cost of living pro- 
hibits those families from that home 
market. Thousands of these workers 
are now working 3 and 4 days a week, 
which further congests the unemploy- 
ment problem. This housing legislation 
could be made into an instrument to 
provide employment as well as home- 
owners. This cannot be accomplished 
by the bankers’, builders’, and investors’ 
bill which is now under consideration. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. FISHER]. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 additional minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the understanding that an attempt will 
be made here today to revive and restore 
the public housing program after it was 
killed by Congress last year, I desire to 
address myself to that subject at this 
time. 

The attempt to revive socialized hous- 
ing, which has been so thoroughly dis- 
credited in recent years, brings the 
House to grips with one of the most im- 
portant and significant issues that will 
be acted upon at this session of the Con- 
gress. Billions of dollars are involved. 
Deficit spending, an increased public 
debt is involved. The resumption of so- 
cialism in dealing with a part of Amer- 
ica’s housing is involved. Big govern- 
ment, centralized government, all the 
evils of bureaucracy are involved. So let 
us be sure we understand, as nearly as 
we can, what this is all about. 

Let us take a brief look at the history 
of this thing. As you might expect, the 
first public housing began as a depres- 
sion emergency measure back in 1933. 
Under the old National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, with a touch of timidity, 
came the first authorization for socialism 
in housing in America. It did not look 
good, here in free enterprise America, 
but Rexford Tugwell and his contempo- 
raries said it was a depression measure 
and the emergency justified it. Only a 
few houses were involved, and little no- 
tice was given to the venture. 
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Then in 1937 the public housing pro- 
ponents became a bit bolder. There had 
by that time been some softening of the 
natural resistance in this country to 
state socialism of that type. So in that 
year a more ambitious public housing 
program was authorized, but limited to 
only $28 million a year in subsidies. It 
seems that by having the Federal Gov- 
ernment pay part of the rent bills for 
people each month some political value 
had been discovered in such a scheme, 
and so it began to grow. The CIO took it 
up, and has been one of the chief spon- 
sors, along with the Americans for Dem- 
ocratic Action, since that time. ; 

The next big drive came in 1949. By 
then resistance had been somewhat neu- 
tralized, and the proposal was bold and 
daring. No longer justified as a depres- 
sion emergency, it was presented in 1949, 
with scant apology, in a pretense of re- 
spectability. Many false premises had 
been used in a nationwide scheme to 
snare endorsements and sell local un- 
suspecting groups and organizations. 
Those of you who were here then recall, 
I am sure, the lobby that was created 
from coast to coast—described by some 
as the best organized lobby in legisla- 
tive history. 

Someone in the House had the temerity 
to suggest that the program was going 
to cost a lot more money than the sugar- 
coated package would indicate. I believe 
it was the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Worcorri, who estimated the cost 
at $16 billion. That was promptly dis- 
counted by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Spence], who stated on the 
floor: 

We hear a great deal of talk about $16 
billion being spent over a period of 40 years. 
Experience has shown that the expenditures 
will not be anything like $16 billion. I have 
no doubt that $10 billion or $11 billion will 
be the limit of expenditures under this bill. 


Now we know, based upon experience 
and upon the assumption that the proj- 
ects will be occupied by those contem- 
plated in the 1949 act, that the total cost 
will be $17 billion or more. And this 
does not include the high Federal ad- 
ministrative cost. It only includes the 
allowable Federal subsidies and the Fed- 
eral income-tax losses on public-housing 
bonds held by investors. 

Rushing to the relief of those who 
raised questions about the cost of the 
program, even President Truman got 
into the act, again, and dispatched an 
— letter to the Speaker saying, in 
part: 

The facts are that the amount of money 
provided in H. R. 4009 to build 1,050,000 
dwelling units will permit an average cost, 
at the most, of $8,465, 


But what are the facts in 1954? Ac- 
cording to the statistics branch of the 
Public Housing Administration, average 
costs are running as high as $12,107, just 
for the construction of a single apart- 
ment. Thus, the facts show that Mr. 


Truman was at least 50 percent off in 
the incorrect estimate he gave the Con- 
gress. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that must have been 
salesmanship at its best. Because it paid 
off. Some of the dubious Members de- 
cided that since the program would not 
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cost so much, after all, they might as well 
go along and see how it would work out. 
And by now they have seen, and since 
1949 many of those who originally voted 
for public housing have, with becoming 
statesmanship, realized the error and 
have voted to limit and reduce the evil. 

Let me refer a little more to what hap- 
pened in 1949. Some of you who are here 
now were not here then. And indeed 
some who were here then are not here 
now. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Rees] offered an amendment to strike 
the public housing feature from the bill. 
Battlelines were drawn, and on a record 
vote taken on that memorable day, June 
29, 1949, the Rees amendment was de- 
feated by the narrow margin of 4 votes— 
205 to 209. If only three Members who 
voted for socialized housing had voted 
the other way America would have been 
saved from this fantastically expensive 
experiment in socialized housing. 

Well, for just whatever interest it may 
be to you, I will inform you that out of 
the 205 who resisted the pressures and 
voted against public housing in 1949, 136 
of them are still here. Of the 209 who 
voted for socialized housing in 1949, 115 
of them are still in Congress. I would not 
suggest, Mr. Speaker, that the one vote 
caused the reelection or the defeat of any 
one Member, or certainly comparatively 
few. But, percentagewise, the record 
shows that those of us who foresaw the 
evils and the dangers ahead fared a little 
better with our constituents than has 
been true with the proponents. 

Now let me trace, very briefly, the leg- 
islative history of this program since 
1949. Although the public-housing 
crowd were able to obtain unprecedented 
authority to bind the Government on 
mammoth housing projects without the 
consent of Congress, in the initiation of 
these projects, it was still necessary for 
them to come to Congress for some sem- 
blance of authority for new starts each 
year. Except for the initiative of our 
Appropriations Committee and of this 
House, taken subsequent to the enact- 
ment of the 1949 housing bill, Congress 
would not have any opportunity what- 
ever to pass on authorizations for starts 
of new public housing units. 

History reveals that it was not long 
after the enactment of the public hous- 
ing law of 1949 until the American peo- 
ple began to wake up. People, you know, 
have a way of finding out things. The 
New York Times in a recent editorial 
wisely stated: 

Never underestimate the intelligence of the 
American people, and never underestimate 
their knowledge of the facts in a given 
situation. 


Many city councils had become vic- 
tims of the public housing sales experts 
who roamed the country spending a mil- 
lion dollars a year in travel expense tell- 
ing city councils that here was a chance 
to get something for nothing. Then 
they woke up, and the local people woke 
up. The news got around that the cost 
of these projects would be extremely 
high. They learned that all that glitters 
is not necessarily gold. They learned 
that the local communities had obligated 
themselves to forego all local taxes for a 
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period of 40 years and that the Federal 
contribution in lieu of taxes was no more 
than 25 percent of the loss in what 
full local taxes would have been. They 
learned that all the bonds sold to finance 
such projects were tax free—written that 
way into the Housing Act of 1949—and 
that the Federal Government would lose 
tens of millions of dollars in revenue as 
a result. 

They learned that they had obligated 
themselves to provide many utilities, 
such as sewerage, garbage disposal, fire 
and police protection, schooling facili- 
ties, and other services to the favored 
few who occupied the public housing 
projects—and all for free for 40 years. 
Yes; they learned that in order for a 
few local people to get rent at a third 
of the cost to other local people living 
across the street from them a burden 
was unloaded on the local community 
for a period of 40 years, and that there 
was nothing they could do about it—and 
nothing any future city council could do 
about it. 

So, as evidence of public alarm and 
enlightenment, once they found out the 
plain truth, out of 78 local referendums 
that have been conducted, according to 
the Public Housing Authority itself, 48 
of them were against public housing 
projects in local communities. And at 
least 45 city councils have voted against 
projects, 

Speaking of referendums, Mr. Speaker, 
to talk about referendums is like wav- 
ing red flags in front of the chronic 
public housers. They literally despise 
the word. In 1949 the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Sixes] offered an amend- 
ment to require local referendums. It 
was bitterly fought, believe it or not. It 
resulted in a tie vote in the Committee 
of the Whole, and the Chairman cast the 
deciding vote—against requiring local 
people to pass on the subject. 

The Congress began to feel the public 
reaction. So, in 1951, my distinguished 
colleague from Texas, Mr. Gossett, 
who unfortunately for the country is no 
longer with us, although succeeded by 
one of our most able and conscientious 
Members [Mr. IxKarp]—offered an 
amendment to an independent offices 
appropriation bill to reduce new housing 
starts to 5,000 for the following year. 
On a record vote it was approved by a 
vote of 181 to 113, with a number of 
Members who in 1949 voted for the pro- 
gram then realizing their mistake vot- 
ing against continuing the program. 

Then, the following year, in 1952, I 
offered a similar amendment to the ap- 
propriation bill and again on a record 
vote my amendment was adopted by a 
vote of 192 to 168. Over in the other 
body a record vote on the same amend- 
ment was taken a few days later, and 37 
voted for 45,000 while 31 voted for the 
5,000. 

COMPROMISE WITH EVIL? 

Last year, it will be recalled, the House 
committee, to its everlasting credit, 
brought out a bill which denied author- 
ization for any new starts. The com- 
mittee report stated: 

The original budget estimates, in carrying 
out the provisions of the Housing Act of 
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1949 for the fiscal year 1954, proposed 75,000 
dwelling units— 


That was in the Truman budget— 
This estimate subsequently was reduced in 
a revised estimate to authorize 35,000 units. 
The committee is of the opinion that con- 
tinuation of this program is not justified 
and is not in accord with the program for 
economy and for a balanced budget. 


And the House overwhelmingly and 
enthusiastically sustained the commit- 
tee in that sound and courageous report. 
Again, on a record vote the House voted 
245 to 157 against a motion by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Yates] to re- 
commit with instructions to authorize 
35,000 units. 

The conference report, it will be re- 
called, settled on 20,000. The able gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. PHILLIPS] 
in presenting the conference report, 
stated: 

The Government is firmly committed, in 
the opinion of the subcommittee and the 
conferees, to contract for 8,189 units. Those 
are legal and binding contracts and we have 
no desire to attempt to stop them. In addi- 
tion to the 8,189 prior units there are 834 
which make a total of 9,023 units. In addi- 
tion to that, there are 33,003 units contracted 
for which are subject to audit. These have 
had the contract reopened and have had 
what we call an escape clause or provision 
written in which says that they have no 
legal right, and that they are standing in 
line, and if and when the Congress at some 
future date allows more houses they have a 
priority. 


And then the gentleman from Califor- 
nia assured the House: 

I believe that these 20,000 houses for this 
year should end this public housing program, 
and that in the future we should depend 
upon private industry with the help of FHA 
and similar supporting programs to carry on 
local construction. 


The gentleman from California [Mr. 
PuHILLIpPs] was strongly supported in that 
position by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. THomas]. He very properly and 
eloquently reminded the House of the 
fantastic cost of this program; of the 
fact that the program would take care 
of one-tenth of those of comparable need 
who occupy them; of the further fact 
that there can be no more justification 
for paying part of the rent bills for these 
favored few than there would be to pay 
part of their medical bills or their groc- 
ery bills. And the House approved the 
action of the conferees, and by doing so 
spelled out the end of public housing in 
America unless some future Congress 
should see fit to reverse that action. And 
I understand such an attempt will take 
place here today. 

In view of the history of this program, 
it is difficult to believe that today, after 
the great achievement of last year, we 
will march back down the hill. It is dif- 
ficult for me, at least, to believe, that 
those who have so often reminded the 
country of the evil of this socialistic 
scheme will now faint and falter and 
fall at the feet of the foe. 

If public housing was bad in 1949, as 
a matter of principle, it is equally as bad 
in 1954. 

If, as a matter of principle, public 
housing was bad on yesterday, then as 
a matter of principle it is bad today. 
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We have involved here a basic principle 
of government with the implications that 
are inescapable here in free enterprise 
America. I realize that political ex- 
pediency is sometimes a powerful factor 
in legislation. But surely not when a 
basic principle is involved, as is true here 
today. 

I have heard it rumored around here 
that some will compromise their position 
on the theory that the program will be 
resumed a little, because a little will not 
hurt very much. That is remindful of 
the contention that just a little preg- 
nancy will not hurt—very much. This 
thing is either bad or it is good, as a 
matter of principle, and it should be so 
treated here today. Do you favor home 
ownership, or do you favor State owner- 
ship? Over the long pull the two just 
do not mix. So we cannot escape our 
responsibility here today. The great Ed- 
mund Burke once said: 

For evil to succeed, it is only necessary for 
good men to do nothing. 


The decision today will indeed be a 
momentous ene. An English poet once 
wrote that— 

Vice is a monster of such frightful mien 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 

But, seen too oft, familiar with its face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


Let us hope, Mr. Speaker, in this day 
of decision, that the traditional enemies 
of state socialism have not endured, then 
pitied, and now found to embrace the 
most socialistic and indefensible scheme 
that has ever been undertaken by the 
American Government. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the gentleman 5 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a brief question? 

Mr. FISHER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. I want to compliment 
the gentleman on the splendid work 
that he did when he offered the amend- 
ment before. I want to ask the gentle- 
man if it is not a fact that if this am- 
bitious program, as originally laid out 
for 40 years, were put into effect, and 
when people moved into all of the units, 
if we required them to take a deed in 
fee simple, without any obligation what- 
ever, to the property that they took over, 
would the Federal Government not be 
better off in excess of $14 billion? 

Mr. FISHER. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. It is substantiated by 
the records and facts. It would be much 
better to give them a deed to these things 
instead of carrying this load by issuing 
bonds that are tax free for 40 years to 
raise the amount of revenue for the 
United States Treasury. The gentleman 
is absolutely correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point and include two let- 
ters from the Comptroller General of the 
United States to the Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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The letters referred to are as follows: 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, May 18, 1953. 
The ADMINISTRATOR, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

My Dear Mr. ADMINISTRATOR: Reference is 
made to your letter of May 5, 1953, request- 
ing a decision as to whether the second 
clause of the third proviso under the head- 
ing “Public Housing Administration” of the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1953 
(66 Stat. 393, 403), is being correctly inter- 
preted. 

The proviso in its entirety reads: 

“Provided further, That notwithstanding 
the provisions of the United States Housing 
Act of 1937, as amended, the Public Housing 
Administration shall not, with respect to 
projects initiated after March 1, 1949, (1) 
auhorize during the fiscal year 1953 the com- 
mencement of construction of in excess of 
35,000 dwelling units, or (2) after the date 
of approval of this act, enter into any agree- 
ment, contract, or other arrangement which 
will bind the Public Housing Administration 
with respect to loans, annual contributions, 
or authorizations for commencement of con- 
struction, for dwelling units aggregating in 
excess of 35,000 to be authorized for com- 
mencement of construction during any 1 
fiscal year subsequent to the fiscal year 1953, 
unless a greater number of units is here- 
after authorized by the Congress.” 

You state that three possible interpreta- 
tions may be placed upon the second clause, 
as follows: 

“1. That, from and after the effective date 
thereof, the PHA may continue to enter 
into loan and annual contributions con- 
tracts up to the entire 810,000 unit maxi- 
mum authorized by section 10 (e) of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, as amend- 
ed, provided there is included in all such 
contracts entered into after said effective 
date provisions which make it clear that, 
under the terms of such contract, the PHA 
is in no way obligated to authorize the com- 
mencement of the construction of any of 
the units covered by such contract if such 
action would result in the commencement 
of the construction, during any fiscal year, 
of more than 35,000 units. 

“2. That, from and after the effective date 
thereof, the PHA shall not, in 1 fiscal year, 
enter into any loan and annual contributions 
contracts which cover a greater number of 
units than is necessary for PHA to be in a 
position to continue to authorize the com- 
mencement of the construction at a rate of 
35,000 units in succeeding fiscal years, but 
without increasing the outstanding back- 
log carried over from 1 fiscal year to the 
next, provided there is included in all such 
contracts entered into after said effective 
date provisions which make it clear that, 
under the terms of such contract, the PHA 
is in no way obligated to authorize the com- 
mencement of the construction of any of the 
units covered by such contract if such action 
would result in the commencement of the 
construction, during any fiscal year, of more 
than 35,000 units, or such greater number 
as thereafter might be authorized by the 
Congress for any fiscal year. 

“3. That, from and after the effective date 
thereof, the PHA shall not enter into any 
new contracts for loans and annual contribu- 
tions which would result in the number of 
units covered by such contracts and on which 
construction has not commenced exceeding 
35,000 units at any time.” 

For reasons discussed in a statement dated 
May 5, 1953, by the Public Housing com- 
missioner, accompanying your letter, the 
second of these interpretations is being fol- 
lowed by the Public Housing Administration 
in administering the low-rent housing pro- 
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gram. Among other things, it is pointed 
out that 

“The PHA has proceeded under the as- 
sumption that the objective called for by 
the proviso was to have 35,000 units ready 
for construction during the fiscal year 1953 
and each subsequent fiscal year; and that 
its administration of the workload leading 
up to the point of construction, including 
entering into annual contributions contracts, 
preliminary loan contracts and program 
reservations, should be geared to that goal, 
making certain that nothing it did would 
bind it to authorize commencement of con- 
struction at faster rate than that provided 
by the proviso. In brief, the Agency felt 
that the proviso simply reduced the annual 
rate of 135,000 units, more or less, in the 
basic United States Housing Act to 35,000 
units, and required it to reduce the rate of 
operations all along the line accordingly.” 

The necessity of preparing well in advance 
for the point at which construction can be 
authorized is explained as follows: 

“It has been the experience of the Agency 
under the United States Housing Act of 1937, 
as amended, that in order to create a suffi- 
cient workload to result in a certain number 
of units ready for construction in a par- 
ticular fiscal year, it was necessary to place 
many more than that under annual contri- 
butions contracts (up to the annual contri- 
butions contract a local housing authority 
cannot even start acquiring sites), a still 
larger number under preliminary contracts 
(where preliminary loans for surveys and 
planning were necessary) and still more 
under program reservations. This practice 
is necessary for two obvious reasons: (1) 
A certain number of projects under program 
reservations never reach the point of either 
preliminary loan contracts or annual contri- 
butions contracts, and a lesser number drop 
out between the preliminary loan contract 
stage and the annual contributions contract 
stage, (2) some projects progress from the 
stage of program reservation, preliminary 
loan contract, or annual contributions con- 
tract, to the construction stage in a relatively 
short time; others, for various reasons such 
as the size of the project, problems of design, 
cost, site selection and acquisition, recon- 
ciliation of local differences of opinion, re- 
location of slum-site dwellers, etc., may take 
years to reach the point of construction.” 

It is understood from the Commissioner's 
statements that the Public Housing Admin- 
istration has considered sound administra- 
tion to dictate maintenance of a balance be- 
tween development and final authorization 
of projects, so that the number of units 
ready for construction would not be greater 
than legally could be begun under the statu- 
tory limitations and yet would be large 
enough to result in a sufficient number of 
units ready for construction as contem- 
plated under the United States Housing Act 
of 1937, as amended. Also, it is noted that 
in order to make certain that any under- 
estimation of units becoming ready for con- 
struction in a given year would not place 
the Public Housing Administration in a 
position of having legally bound itself to 
authorize construction of a greater number 
than that permitted by the proviso, there is 
being inserted in annual contributions con- 
tracts (sec. 110 (B)) a clause making 
applicable the provisions of the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act, 1953. Of course, 
the question as to whether the clause should 
contain a mere reference to the act or 
whether the limitation of not to exceed 
35,000 units should be spelled out in sec- 
tion 110 (B) is for administrative determi- 
nation, 

Examination of the legislative proceedings 
discloses nothing indicating an intent in- 
consistent with the plain meaning of the 
language employed in the proviso. Construed 
in its simplest form, such language directs 
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that the rate of construction under provi- 
sions of the United States Housing Act of 
1937, as amended, be changed from 135,000 
(subject to some adjustment) to a maximum 
of 35,000 dwelling units during the fiscal 
year 1953 and each successive fiscal year and 
that no arrangement be made “which will 
bind the Public Housing Administration with 
respect to loans, annual contributions, or au- 
thorizations for commencement of construc- 
tion” to authorize commencement of con- 
struction in excess of the rate specified. 

The reasons advanced for selecting the sec- 
ond interpretation indicate such an evalua- 
tion of the proviso. In view of the Commis- 
sioner’s explanation of the practical diffi- 
culties encountered in initiating projects and 
bringing them to a point where construction 
may be authorized, a factor recognized in 
the legislative discussions, there appears 
some possibility that any one of the three 
interpretations, in view of the savings clause 
utilized with respect to commencement of 
construction (it is understood informally 
that such clause limiting construction au- 
thorization would be incorporated in agree- 
ments under the third interpretation as well 
as in ents under the other two inter- 
pretations), might be regarded as not con- 
travening the terms of the proviso, although 
the first, and particularly the third, could be 
questioned on the ground that they did not 
adequately adjust preliminary negotiations. 
However, without passing on that phase of 
the matter, and recognizing that the me- 
chanics by which the revised rate is to be 
given effect are primarily within the area of 
administrative discretion, it is the view of this 
Office that the specific steps contemplated 
by the second interpretation to adjust the 
rate of preliminary negotiations to the new 
rate of construction authorization are con- 
sistent with the statutory direction, which, 
reasonably construed, appears to require that 
there be maintained a program of negotia- 
tions as well as commitments to accomplish 
a construction rate of not to exceed 35,000 
dwelling units, annually, on a fiscal year 
basis. 

Accordingly, and in answer to your specific 
question, you are advised that this Office, on 
the basis presented, perceives no reason why 
the Public Housing Commissioner's interpre- 
tation of the second clause of the proviso is 
not legally proper. 

Sincerely yours, 
Linpsay C. WARREN, 
Comptroller General 
of the United States. 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, October 19, 1953. 
The ADMINISTRATOR, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

My Dear Ma. ADMINISTRATOR: Reference is 
made to your letter of October 6, 1953, re- 
questing a decision concerning the propriety 
of certain policies proposed by the Public 
Housing Commissioner to carry out program 
responsibilities in accordance with the terms 
of a proviso, appearing under the heading 
“Public Housing Administration,” of the 
First Tikes eet Offices Appropriation Act, 
1954 (67 Stat. 298, 307), as follows: 

“Provided further, That notwithstanding 
the provisions of the United States Housing 
Act of 1937, as amended, the Public Housing 
Administration shall not, with respect to 
projects initiated after March 1, 1949, (1) 
authorize during the fiscal year 1954 the com- 
mencement of construction of in excess of 
20,000 dwelling units or (2) after the date of 
approval of this act, enter into any new 
agreements, contracts, or other arrange- 
ments, preliminary or otherwise, which will 
ultimately bind the Public Housing Admin- 
istration during fiscal year 1954 or for any 
future years with respect to loans or annual 
contributions for any additional dwelling 
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units or projects unless hereafter authorized 
by the Congress to do s0.” 

If adopted, the proposed policies would 

“1, Limit authorization of commencement 
of construction to 20,000 units during the 
fiscal year 1954. 

“2. Comply with the obligations under ex- 
isting annual contributions contracts for 
units in excess of the 20,000 by advancing 
funds for planning, site acquisition, and 
other costs of development prior to authori- 
zation of commencement of construction.” 

The Public Housing Commissioner’s pro- 
gram responsibilities, as modified for the 
fiscal year 1953 by provisions of the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Act, 1953 (66 
Stat. 393, 403), were considered in Office 
decision of May 18, 1953, B-115087. The 
original rate of construction under the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, as 
amended, was reduced thereby from 135,- 
000 (subject to some adjustment) to a max- 
imum of 35,000 dwelling units each year, 
with the added direction that no arrange- 
ment be made which will bind the Public 
Housing Administration with respect to 
loans, annual contributions, or authoriza- 
tions for commencement of construction to 
authorize commencement of construction in 
excess of the rate specified. It was agreed 
that the statutory direction at such time, 
reasonably construed, appeared to require 
that the Public Housing Administration 
maintain a program of negotiations as well 
as commitments to accomplish a construc- 
tion rate of not to exceed 35,000 dwelling 
units, annually, on a fiscal-year basis. 

You now advise that— 

“Upon enactment of the lesser rate of 
35,000 units per annum on July 5, 1952, the 
PHA amended as many annual contributions 
contracts as it could to incorporate such 
lesser rate of construction (such an amend- 
ment required the consent of the other party 
to the contract, the local housing authority) 
and incorporated such lesser rate in all new 
annual contributions contracts executed 
thereafter. As a result, the PHA now has 
approximately 47,699 units under annual 
contributions contracts which incorporate 
the 35,000-unit rate and approximately 8,255 
units under annual contributions contracts 
which incorporate only the limitations of the 
basic act.” 

Any uncertainty in the present matter 
seems to arise in ascertaining whether com- 
mitments under existing annual contribu- 
tions contracts covering units in excess of 
the 20,000 authorized to be constructed 
legally may be honored if it is administra- 
tively determined to do so. The problem, 
therefore, is not so much one of determining 
the extent of binding obligation assumed 
under such contracts as it is one of constru- 
ing the legislative direction for the purpose 
of establishing whether or not it was in- 
tended that the obligations involved be 
abandoned. The prohibition in the proviso 
against any new arrangements that may 
ultimately bind the administration for addi- 
tional units or projects, reasonably appears 
to negative any inference that its terms 
contemplate abandonment, in the absence 
of explicit direction to do so, of all existing 
contracts covering units over and above the 
20,000 authorized to be constructed. Not 
only is there absent from the language em- 
ployed any direction in this respect, but 
discussions during the legislative proceed- 
ings as a whole indicate that the problem of 
meeting commitments already undertaken 
was recognized and left for future resolu- 
tion. In this connection, it is observed that 
the proviso also ordered a study of the low 
rent housing program to be made and sub- 
mitted to the congressional committees for 
guidance in future legislation and that, in 
the final conference report (H. Rept. No. 
997, 83d Cong., p. 10), it was commented 
“The conferees realize that one Congress 
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cannot bind any other Congress on this or 
any other housing program.” 

Accordingly, if the Public Housing Com- 
missioner should decide to adopt the poli- 
cies set forth above, this office would not 
feel required to object thereto, 

Sincerely yours, : 
LINDSAY C. WARREN, 
Comptroller General 
of the United States. 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD]. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
asked the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
FisHER] to yield when he had concluded 
his remarks, but he did not have time, so 
I have taken this minute to ask him one 
simple question. 

I wonder if he holds with the late Sen- 
ator Taft and Senator ELLEN DER that 
they were socialistic when they sponsored 
this very program. 

Mr. FISHER. The gentleman asks 
that question of me? 

Mr. CANFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. FISHER. I am not going to un- 
dertake to appraise the minds of indi- 
viduals and try to decide what they inter- 
pret as being socialism. But I say this, 
that if there were a condition where the 
State owned all of the houses in Amer- 
ica and rented them to people at one- 
third of the cost. I would say that 
smacked of socialism to me; it may not 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi— 

It comes as no surprise to you who have 
served with me here when I say that in the 
past I have opposed Federal public housing; 
as a matter of good conscience I have op- 
posed it. My stand has been made known 
here time after time as the matter has been 
before us. 


Mr. Speaker, those are not my words, 
although I subscribe to the thought. 
Those are the words of the distinguished 
majority leader, the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. HALLECK], spoken in this 
House on April 22, 1953, just 12 months 
ago, and appearing in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD, volume 99, part 3, page 3600. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. of Mississippi. I 
yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Does 
not the gentleman realize that we now 
have a Republican President? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
I am not sure. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Will the 
gentleman let me agree with him in that 
statement? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I do 
know that the leadership of the Re- 
publican Party has been very active in 
its opposition to Fair Dealism and New 
Dealism, for 20 years; and the distin- 
guished gentleman from Indiana, the 
majority leader [Mr. HALLECK], has a 
very consistent record of opposing New 
Deal and Fair Deal measures. That is, 
from the time that he came to Congress 
up to and until January 1953; but since 
that time I daresay he has the best rec- 
ord of any Member in the House in 
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support of Fair Deal and New Deal meas- 
ures. It is rather difficult for me to 
reconcile. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my information, if 
the press is reporting this matter accu- 
rately, that the Republican Party—un- 
der the leadership of their great Presi- 
dent—is supporting a public-housing 
amendment to this legislation. I was 
somewhat surprised by that because 
their position has always been the op- 
posite. 

The chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, Mr. Leonard W. Hall, 
speaking in opposition to a cooperative 
housing bill, which is just about half as 
socialistic as public housing, on March 
22, 1950, when he was a distinguished 
Member of the House, said: 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the co- 
operative-housing features of this bill be- 
cause it is another long step down the road 
to socialism. If a cooperative-housing bill 
like the one now before the House were 
enacted, it would hasten a day when Ameri- 
cans would be living in Government houses, 
working for the Government, and paying 
most of their income to the Government. 
In short, this kind of bill would speed up 
the creeping paralysis of socialism. 


But that was Democratic socialism in 
those days. 

Then the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ALLEN], the eminent and courageous 
chairman of the Rules Committee, on 
June 22, 1949, in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, made this statement: 

I would say that the principal reason I 
am opposed to this bill is it is my unquali- 
fied belief that this nor any other Con- 
gress has the right— 


He was speaking during debate on a 
public-housing bill 
to tax one group of neighbors to provide 
some other neighbors selected by some bu- 
reaucrat— 


He did not say “Democratic bureau- 
erat.“ Is it possible he could have in- 
tended to distinguish between Demo- 
cratic and Republican bureaucrats?— 
with a ten- or twelve-thousand-dollar home 
for which the second man will have to pay 
but a fraction while the first man will pay 
the remainder for him. 


Oh, here comes our beloved Speaker, 
our very dear Speaker, for whom all of 
us have the greatest respect. I love him 
and I know you love him. He is a great 
party man, he is a great American and 
a great statesman. But even our ven- 
erable Speaker is susceptible to chang- 
ing his position. Let us see what he had 
to say. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I zoe the gentleman 2 additional min- 
utes. 


Mr, WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I will reread these words of 
wisdom into the REcorp. The present 
Speaker, debating the original public 
housing bill said this: 


We have a national debt of $252 billion. 


You see that was back in 1949. It is 
$274% billion now, as I understand it. 
That was $22 billion ago. 

He said further: 


Our cost of Government Is over $42 billion. 
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Well, the President says it is going to 
be $6542 billion next year. 

Continuing: 

We are groaning under heavy taxes of city, 
State, and Nation. All this at the time of a 
declining business. 


We did not really know anything then 
about declining business, did we? Busi- 
ness is really hurting now. 

There is only one chance for America and 
free people in every part of the globe. We 
must keep this country strong and solvent; 
to do this we must forego some of the things 
we would like to do. 


I cannot read it all, but the Speaker 
Said in closing: 

Let us make this Nation one of self-re- 
specting home owners rather than a nation 
of subsidized tenants in Government proj- 
ects. Let us remain a free people, 


I come now to the gentleman who 
sent this bill over here, the distinguished 
Housing Administrator, Mr. Cole, of 
Kansas. He is the gentleman, you 
know, whose name will be emblazoned 
across the pages of history as the only 
Republican Congressman to hold the 
distinction of being defeated by a Dem- 
ocrat in the history of the First District 
of Kansas. Why, he managed to lose 
even when his own party swept the rest 
of the country in a landslide. He said 
this about the so-called low-rent hous- 
ing plan—this is Mr. Cole speaking, and 
appears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
June 29, 1949: 

For the following reasons I object to the 
low-rent housing plan: 

1. The first objection is that it is privi- 
leged and discriminatory housing. 

2. It will not clear the slums, 

3. The poorer folks will not be housed un- 
der this program. 

4. It builds a tremendous political ma- 
chine. 

5. It violates the rights of the minorities. 

6. It is excessive in cost, and there are no 
brakes on the excessive cost. 

7. It tends to destroy private homes and 
private business. 

8. It tends to destroy our form of govern- 
ment. 


And, if you will go back to the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of that day, you will 
see that he cited, in support of his posi- 
tion in opposition to the socialized plan 
of housing, none other than our Presi- 
dent, then General Eisenhower. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Patman]. 

BILL HARMFUL 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
as presented by the committee does not 
contain help for the middle and low in- 
come groups. If there is to be a pro- 
vision for public housing inserted, it will 
be the only attempt that I have heard 
of that will really be intended to help 
the low or the middle income groups. 
In 5 minutes it is difficult to explain a 
bill, and I shall not attempt to explain 
the bill except to say that this bill as 
presented by the committee has more 
harm in it than it has good. 

ANTIVETERAN BILL 


Although I am not impugning the mo- 
tives of anyone or questioning their pa- 
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triotism or desire to be helpful to their 
country—I am sure they have their own 
conception of things just like I do—but 
whether intended or not, I am sure it 
was not intended, this bill is a lenders’ 
bill. It is an investors’ bill. It may be 
called, if you analyze it carefully and 
evaluate its terms, an antiveterans’ bill. 
Remember, I said “an antiveterans’ bill.” 
And, I can convince you that that is the 
truth. 

This is a dangerous bill as it is pre- 
sented by the committee. I did not vote 
for it for that reason. Now then, let me 
tell you just one thing about it. It in- 
creases interest rates 1 percent. What 
does an interest rate of 1 percent mean? 
We have debts in this country aggre- 
gating $640 billion, including the na- 
tional debt, the debts of the States, coun- 
ties, cities, political subdivisions, and in- 
stallment purchases, 

HIGH-INTEREST BILL 


If we are going to lay down a pattern 
to be governed by, by voting for this bill 
and endorsing a 1-percent interest in- 
crease, that means $6.4 billion a year at 
1 percent when it finally goes clear across 
the debt board. That is an increase of 
$40 per capita on 160 million people. 
On a family of 5, that means $200 a 
year it will cost that family. That 
means that this family of five, instead 
of buying food and clothing and the nec- 
essaries of life with that $200, will have 
to take out of their meager budget the 
$200 for that purpose, and divert it to 
the payment of interest. That is what 
this bill means. This is a high interest 
bill. It means a per-capita annual in- 
crease when it goes clear across the 
board, of $40. Nothing has been said 
about that. 

This is a dangerous bill. At the very 
time that interest rates should be going 
down, this bill does the opposite. Not 
so long ago the powers that be were per- 
suaded to increase the veterans’ interest 
rate up to 4% percent, on home loans. 
It went up from 4 percent on the un- 
answerable argument, I will say, that 
Government bonds had gone down and 
therefore with the interest rate on those 
bonds of approximately 3 percent in 
order to give them 1½ percent spread or 
margin, they were entitled to 4% percent. 
They were right about it. But since that 
time the hard money policy has been 
changed and Government bonds have 
gone back to par and the interest rate to 
2% percent. The same argument that 
caused the veterans’ interest rate to go 
up to 4% percent would now compel it 
to go to 4 percent in order to give them 
a margin of 14% percent. But they are 
not putting it back. 

This bill not only does not put it back, 
but it endorses a 1-percent additional 
increase on top of it. 

There is a hidden bomb in this bill 
against the veteran. Let me invite it to 
your attention. It is hidden; it is hard 
to find. But this bill would increase the 
interest rate on the veterans without 
saying a word about it—not a word. It 
does not mention veterans. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Parman] has 
expired. 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall address myself 
not to the bill as it is now but as some 
people hope it will be when it leaves the 
House today. I shall address myself to 
the so-called public housing, sometimes 
called socialized housing program which, 
I understand, it is intended to reinsert in 
this bill today. 

I want to direct attention, and I want 
to talk particularly to my conservative 
friends on the Republican side, of whom 
there are many. I know that some of 
my Democratic friends over here are 
liberals. I can respect their views, be- 
cause they believe in socialized housing. 
They are honestly for it. So I shall not 
address myself to them. They are the 
originators of the program. The others 
on this side are merely, as I understand, 
copying what has been done by the lib- 
eral group. Last year I want to remind 
you that when the public housing was a 
Truman program, this House after long 
debate and with the aid of the Republi- 
cans, with the minor exception of 23 votes 
on your side when you had a majority of 
the House, absolutely repealed public 
housing. You put a stop toit. And you 
put a stop to it because it was described 
by leading Members of the Republican 
side of the House, quite aptly and rightly, 
as un-American. It was described as 
monstrous. It was described as uneco- 
nomical. It was described as socialistic, 
by your Members. And it was described 
as highly political. 

Today we have the statement that the 
majority side, in spite of those state- 
ments, and in spite of its action a year 
ago, proposes now to reinstate and re- 
vivify the public housing that they have 
denounced so loudly over the years. 

Mr. Speaker, how highly political 
can we get? I wonder if my good 
friends—and I have a great admiration 
and respect for many Republicans on 
that side—can stand for this thing. 

I was amazed and shocked, and that is 
the reason I am making this talk this 
morning, when I read in this morning’s 
paper that the President said that he is 
confident that the House with Republi- 
can lezdership support will write into 
the general housing bill a provision ex- 
plicitly authorizing the construction of 
35,000 houses. You do not think you are 
going to get away with that. My New 
Deal friends over here are going to jump 
it right off. When did you get the notion 
that you could outdo the New Deal? 
This is not funny. 

In last year’s election my good State 
of Virginia, which is a conservative State, 
voted Republican, and many of the 
Southern States voted Republican. 
They voted Republican because they ex- 

a sound, conservative Govern- 
ment and a balanced budget, and that is 
what they were promised. That is the 
reason they voted Republican. They 
voted Republican because they thought 
there was a standard to which they could 
repair that would not be hauled down at 
the first assault of political expediency. 

This is an election year. Do not think 
you are going to make friends with those 
who advocated and originated this 
“monstrous” scheme, as you have hereto- 
fore termed it. You cannot do that. 
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Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman has 
made reference to how the people of his 
State voted. The other day we had a 
motion to recommit to raise personal tax 
exemptions by $100, which the President 
said was the cornerstone of his program. 
The gentleman from Virginia now oc- 
cupying the floor did vote against the 
motion to recommit, but none of his col- 
leagues from his State on his side of the 
aisle did. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. That is en- 
tirely aside from the question we are dis- 
cussing this morning. I am just won- 
dering why my good friend from Indiana 
raised that question; to divert me from 
the question that is before the House 
today, that is, who are the New Dealers 
in this Congress? I knew who were the 
New Dealers in the last Congress, but 
who are the New Dealers in this Con- 
gress, as I tried to say a few minutes 
ago? 

Of course this 35,000 is a small num- 
ber. Yes, it is a small number of houses 
compared with what my friends on the 
right over here propose to do. But this 
thing of virtue—if this was a socialistic 
program with 75,000, it is just as social- 
istic with 35,000 and just as socialistic 
with 1,000. Virtue is not something like 
a garment, that can be donned and doffed 
at will. When you once yield it, virtue 
is gone forever. You cannot get it back. 

I want to give a few figures here about 
this thing. I know the Members of this 
House do not understand it. It was re- 
ferred to here a while ago that this would 
be a cheaper program if you would build 
the house and make the tenant take a 
deed in fee simple to the property. I 
want to demonstrate. 

There is $365 million a year authorized 
for subsidies and the program runs for 
40 years, which comes to $14,520,000,000. 
That is a subsidy. But the total cost 
of the houses at the maximum cost, 
which is estimated by the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations at 
$14,000 per house, would be only $11,- 
440,000,000. I expect to offer an amend- 
ment, If you would just give the ten- 
ants a deed for these houses when they 
are completed and stop paying this sub- 
sidy which is more than the cost of the 
houses, you would be doing a real New 
Deal thing, a really socialistic thing, and 
you would be doing a wonderful thing 
for these people, and you would also at 
the same time be saving the Treasury a 
good many billions of dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, since my time is limited 
here on the floor, I want to say that I 
have been here a long time. I have 
looked to the Republican Party on the 
other side of the aisle for a conservative 
form of government. I never expected 
to see the day when, like today, the great 
Republican Party would be hitchhiking 
on the New Deal bandwagon. And I 
never expected to live to see the time 
when this unnatural thing would occur, 
that the great Republican elephant was 
seeking to ride piggyback on the Demo- 
cratic donkey. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Mutter]. 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this minute to invite those gentlemen 
who have addressed the House and 
dubbed this public-housing program as 
socialistic to please stay on the floor 
during general debate, and when amend- 
ments are offered to the bill. At that 
time, I would like them to give us some 
statistics. Public housing has been built 
for 425,000 families since 1937, we have 
about 40 million families in this country. 
Someone should be able to point to at 
least 1 family out of those 425,000 fami- 
lies which has been converted to social- 
ism or communism. I challenge the op- 
ponents of public housing to submit some 
evidence. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the reso- 
lution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7839) to aid in the pro- 
vision and improvement of housing, the 
elimination and prevention of slums, and 
the conservation and development of 
urban communities. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 7839, with Mr. 
Reece of Tennessee in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on 
Banking and Currency has brought to 
the floor for consideration a most com- 
prehensive housing bill. Without de- 
bating the question of liberality as a rel- 
ative term, I think I can say that about 
the only criticism which we have heard 
about this bill is that it was too liberal. 
The fear all the way through from the 
original negotiations with respect to the 
President’s program was that we were 
getting too liberal with respect to hous- 
ing and the financing of housing. So I 
think when the Members read the report 
they will find that there is a degree of 
controlled liberality in the bill which sat- 
isfies the most liberal Members of Con- 
gress, but which should not alarm the 
most conservative Members of Congress. 

The program as submitted to us by the 
President is a well-balanced program. 
It will make probable the production of 
up to 1,400,000 units a year of new 
homes; and it makes probable, through 
rehabilitation, repair, and modernization 
of old homes, an estimated number of 
newly conditioned homes between six 
hundred and seven hundred thousand. 
So we can refer to this bill, without fear 
of successful contradiction, as a bill 
which will make it possible for the Amer- 
ican people to have something over 2 
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million livable units a year if it is 
enacted. 

‘There are a great many benefits in the 
act to the potential home owner, and in 
consequence to the industry which will 
build and finance those homes. I should 
like to briefiy state some of them, but 
before I go into the details of it I shall 
say that it has been confirmed, and I am 
at liberty to state that this bill contains 
99 percent of the President’s housing 
program. That means that this is an 
administration measure and that the 
great President of the United States 
gives his wholehearted support to 99 per- 
cent of its provisions. Any Members 
who are actuated to support or oppose 
this bill for the reason that the Presi- 
dent might take a different attitude, I 
hope will have that fact in mind. 

The bill liberalizes home construction 
and the financing of home construction 
in many respects, as I have said—and 
I shall enumerate them very briefly, for 
I assume we will get into the details as 
we go along with the reading of the bill. 
In the first place let me call attention to 
the fact that in the so-called title I pro- 
visions which you will recall have to do 
with modernization and repair of exist- 
ing homes, we increase the insurance of 
a loan from $2,500 to $3,000 and increase 
the period of amortization from 3 to 5 
years. That program has been of ines- 
timable value in the repair of existing 
homes, and it has been used quite gen- 
erally as ancillary to the slum-clearance 
programs and the urban redevelopment 
programs which are called in this bill 
urban renewal programs. It has been 
used extensively and because of the fact 
that we raise the amount which may be 
insured from $2,500 to $3,000 and in- 
crease the period of amortization from 
3 to 5 years, we expect that provision will 
be used more extensively than it ever 
has been in the past. 

Let me also say that the $10,000 maxi- 
mum limit on the multiple-unit opera- 
tions repair program has been changed 
from $10,000 to $1,500 per unit, which- 
ever is the greater, and the term in- 
creased from 7 to 10 years. That will 
do much in the slum-clearance urban 
redevelopment to make ayailable ex- 
isting multiple dwellings for those not 
only who would be replaced by an urban 
renewal program, a slum-clearance pro- 
gram, but also for all others. 

There is a chart in the report which 
will allow you to follow what I am about 
to say. It is found on pages 4 and 5, 
The chart speaks for itself. 

Section 203, under which most of the 
construction is done for residence pur- 
poses, has been liberalized in the fol- 
lowing respects—and this is probably the 
most important part of the FHA pro- 
gram: The maximum mortgage can now 
be 95 percent of the first $8,000 and 75 
percent in excess of $8,000, as opposed to 
existing 80 percent in some cases. I ask 
you again to refer to the tables on pages 
4 and 5 of the report. The maximum 
maturity of those same loans has been 
increased in this bill to 30 years. It was 
formerly graduated from 20 to 30. We 
moved that up to a maximum of 30 
years; it is quite liberal. 

Existing houses: Therein we consider 
that there are probably 600,000 to 700,- 
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000 units which may be made available 
under the rehabilitation program. Ex- 
isting houses are eligible for the same 
mortgage-insurance terms as new 
houses; in other words, they are all in 
the same category; it does not make any 
difference whether it is an existing struc- 
ture, an old house, or a new house, the 
same liberal insurance terms apply. 
Throughout the years existing construc- 
tion has been limited to 80 percent. The 
mortgage can be insured as high as 95 
percent on homes which, after the work 
has been done, sell for less than $8,000. 

There are certain elements I think we 
should have in mind. There are a good 
many old structures, so-called old struc- 
tures which by modernization, repair, al- 
teration, can be made available to low- 
income people. For example, three-bed- 
room houses which might be rehabili- 
tated under the terms of this bill may 
be sold on the market for less than a 
new two-bedroom house. I think we 
have really accomplished something in 
that respect. 

The mortgage maximums on 1-, 2-, 3-, 
or 4-family units have been increased 
from $16,000 to $20,000, from $20,500 to 
$27,500, and from $25,000 to $35,000 re- 
spectively. 

I think I should say in this respect 
it may be contemplated that tempo- 
rarily new 1- or 2-family structures may 
be used for other than housing purposes. 
We have provided in the bill that these 
structures may be temporarily used for 
school purposes. Where we have an area 
in which there is an impact on facilities, 
including schools, due to changes caused 
by an influx of population and we all 
have that, I believe, in most of our dis- 
tricts, before facilities can be made avail- 
able, especially schools, we provided that 
temporarily this housing can be used for 
school purposes until the localities have 
caught up with building demands in 
those respects. 

We also amended section 207 which 
provides for insurance on rented prop- 
erties. Section 207 under title II of the 
act has to do with multiple dwellings 
as opposed to the single-dwelling owner 
occupied. They are usually built, of 
course, for rental purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, throughout the bill, 
therefore, we shave liberalized the pro- 
visions to a point where it surely will 
not be the fault of Government, it surely 
will not be the fault of the Congress if 
this bill is adopted, if anyone is denied 
the privilege of purchasing a home on 
very reasonable finance terms. 

To make this program available and 
workable the bill will provide for an 
increase in the next year of almost 
$3,600,000,000 of new insurance author- 
ity. At the present time the authoriza- 
tion is about $22,500,000,000. FHA will 
have committed and used by the 30th 
of June this year about $21,400,000,000. 
We have new authority in this act for 
about $1,500,000,000 and the President 
may increase that, if necessity arises, by 
another $500 million, making $2 billion. 

Then there will be the usual annual 
turnover of properties which come out 
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from under insurance for various rea- 
sons, the programs expiring, the mort- 
gages paid up, and so forth, of $1.6 bil- 
lion, so it will make available for the next 
year about $3.6 billion. Consequently 
there will be ample insurance authority 
with respect to the FHA programs. 

Mr. Chairman, I might say in closing 
that there will be a great deal of debate 
on the flexible provisions of this bill 
which give to the President, under very 
well defined conditions, the opportunity 
to vary the interest rate to fit the pro- 
gram into the economy generally. Not- 
withstanding any arguments to the con- 
trary, we do not anticipate, if the econ- 
omy remains as strong as it is and as 
strong as we expect it to be in the fore- 
seeable future, any change in interest 
rates which are set as a maximum now 
of 4% percent on FHA and 4% percent 
on VA programs. The President is also 
given authority to vary the downpayment 
and the terms of amortization for the 
same purpose. 

Now, we have heard during these last 
few months hours of debate on whether 
we are in a rolling adjustment or whether 
we are in a recession likely to go into a 
depression. Without arguing the point, 
may I say that it is going to be rather 
difficult for anyone who sees any danger 
to our economy resulting from this ad- 
justment which we all agreed we would 
have to go through when we stopped in- 
flation as a matter of Government policy 
and before economic stability could be 
established to argue against the provi- 
sions providing for flexibility in this bill. 
This period was foreseen by every econ- 
omist in the country. Many politicians 
who are now decrying the fact that na- 
tional income is not quite as high as it 
was last year—foresaw as long ago as 2 
years that there would be of necessity a 
transition period between the stopping of 
inflation, whenever it was stopped as a 
matter of Government policy, and sta- 
bility which we are seeking to accom- 
plish under the policy of the present ad- 
ministration. We are going through that 
transition period now, and this bill is 
geared to that transition period. 
Whether it is inspired for political ex- 
pediency or whether it is predicated on 
sincere economic thinking, those who are 
so fearful that anything is going to hap- 
pen to our economy by reason of a slow- 
ing up of building construction as it 
applies to homes, better give these tools 
to the President to stop it. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes, 

Mr. Chairman, I think the matter that 
is considered by this bill is one of su- 
preme importance. The strength of our 
Government is in the independence and 
in the self-respect of its citizens. For 
the people to be well housed not only 
means much for their comfort and con- 
venience, but it is an insurance of the 
stability of our institutions. I say that 
because I have seen something of the 
conditions abroad. I have seen some- 
thing of the conditions in South Amer- 
ica. There is no middle class in some 
of those countries. In most of the South 
American countries, there are the very 
rich and the squalid poor. That is the 
reason there is very little stability, be- 
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cause the independent, self-respecting 
middle class is not there. 

I am not afraid of socialism. Every 
step forward we have taken has been 
branded as socialism. When we passed 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion law it was considered socialistic. 
When we passed the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation law it was 
considered socialistic. The insurance of 
loans to our people in order that they 
might obtain homes was considered so- 
cialistic. Old-age assistance was social- 
istic, and all the other activities of the 
Federal Security Agency were socialistic. 

If we had been frightened by words 
we would have made no progress. I am 
not frightened by words. 

The public-housing program has been 
scuttled, but it was not scuttled by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
It was destroyed by the Appropriations 
Committee who obtained a rule from the 
Rules Committee waiving all points of 
order. After we have considered these 
matters in the Committee on Banking 
and Currency for weeks, with a stroke 
of the pen they destroyed it. That is 
not the orderly process of legislation. 
That is not what the experience of man- 
kind has taught us is good legislation. 
Parliamentary law has grown up like the 
common law, by the experience of man- 
kind, through the years, by trial and 
error. 

It was provided that legislative com- 
mittees would pass upon legislative sub- 
jects and that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee would appropriate. Yet now they 
come here and say, after a battle, that 
they have stricken out all of the public 
housing. They did not do it with any 
consultation or cooperation of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

I hope sincerely that this bill will do 
what it provides in its title, to provide 
for and to improve housing, to eliminate 
and prevent slums and to conserve and 
develop urban communities. I have 
serious doubts that it will accomplish any 
of these objectives. Public housing has 
been eliminated from the bill. The ulti- 
mate object of this bill is to clean up the 
slums and to furnish homes for the peo- 
ple. If this bill does not result in that, 
then it does not perform any service. 

The authors of this bill have devised 
a fantastic scheme by which a man who 
now lives in a slum and wants to obtain 
a home can secure a loan, the maturity 
of which is 40 years, for a house costing 
with the land $7,600. The monthly pay- 
ments, I understand, will be about $67. 
I do not know the income of people liv- 
ing in the slums who would be given the 
privilege of purchasing this character of 
property. But if they find they are un- 
able to take advantage of the provisions 
of this law the whole program will fall 
to the ground for there is nothing other 
than this section that provides for any 
slum clearance. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentle- 
man express his opinion as to what kind 
of house one could build in the city for 
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$7,600, having in mind a young couple 
with a growing family? 

Mr. SPENCE. Unless the house is well 
taken care of, I imagine that at the end 
of the maturity period of 40 years 
they will have the mortgage but not the 
house. 

That is the program they have sub- 
stituted for public housing. At the end, 
however, of 20 years, if the mortgage 
is not in default the lender can ask for 
debentures which will be made in the 
sum of accrued interest and principal. 
He gets a negotiable instrument bearing 
interest, which he can dispose of; but 
the borrower still has to continue paying 
on his mortgage for the following 20 
years. 

There is another provision. While the 
majority party constantly criticizes leg- 
islation passed by the Democratic Con- 
gresses as socialistic, the subject I am 
about to discuss is cited as an example 
of how to stimulate private enterprise. 

The secondary market for mortgages 
is the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation. It is provided in the bill that 
when a lender sells his mortgages to 
FNMA he must accompany them with 3 
percent of the amount of the mortgages 
so sold, for which he shall get certifi- 
cates. When the certificates are suffi- 
cient to purchase the stock of FNMA, 
shares of stock will be issued to these 
persons as their interest may appear. 

Of course, this 3 percent will be added 
to the cost cf the mortgage and ulti- 
mately the stock now owned by the 
lender will have been paid for by the 
borrower. That is the fantastic device 
by which this corporation is going to be 
transferred from the Government to the 
private financial institutions. 

These are just camouflage words, 
“socialism” and “private enterprise.” 
They are used for the purpose of preju- 
dicing and misleading. 

I think if interest rates, charges, down- 
payments, and maturities are authorized 
to be fixed by an individual, it would be 
appropriate to give the power to the 
President. However, this discretion 
should not be given to any individual 
but should be incorporated in plain lan- 
guage in the law. As written, the bill 
gives to the lender no definite informa- 
tion as to what he will receive and to 
the prospective borrower no definite in- 
formation as to what he shall pay. The 
President can change the interest rate 
as he desires within the limitation pre- 
scribed; that is, he can fix the rate any- 
where within the periphery of the going 
interest rate and 242 percent additional. 
This is a power which is essentially legis- 
lative, and I think the Congress, when it 
legislates on subjects of this character, 
should let the people know just what they 
are up against and what they have to 
pay, and what they can reasonably ex- 
pect the loans will cost them. If this 
legislation fails, we have no substitute for 
it. If this legislation fails, the housing 
program fails. They have eliminated 
public housing entirely. No provision 
has been made which gives the veteran 
any benefit. There was no provision in 
the bill originally for any loan to the 
farmers. However, the Farm Home Ad- 
ministration provision was offered as an 
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amendment in the committee and 
adopted. But, after all, the result of 
legislation depends upon the sympathetic 
manner in which it is administered, and 
I do not think the farmer is going to get 
very much help as a result of this bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. On a house which 
costs $7,600, has there been any estimate 
by members of your committee as to how 
much that would eventually cost the 
buyer, if he continued paying over a 
period of 40 years? 

Mr. SPENCE. As I understand it, it 
would cost him $67 a month for 40 years. 
At the expiration of 40 years, he would 
pay considerably over $30,000 for the 
property. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I have just made a 
computation on the basis of 480 months 
at $67 a month. The total paid, includ- 
ing the so-called $7,600 principal, inter- 
est and possibly taxes, would amount to 
$32,160 for a period of 40 years. 

Mr. SPENCE. Yes, I think the gen- 
tleman is correct. There is no diminu- 
tion of the amount of the monthly pay- 
ment. That payment is made straight 
across the board. The last payment will 
be the same as the first payment. The 
first payment is $67 and at the end of 
40 years, the last payment will be $67. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In order to have 
the record complete at this point, on the 
$7,600 house to be paid for over a period 
of 40 years, the total paid would be $32,- 
438.40 and the monthly payment would 
be $67.58. And under this bill, if it be- 
comes law, the Administrator can give 
a waiver or authorize the building of an 
$8,600 house in high-cost construction 
areas, as I understand it, in which event 
the cost over a period of 40 years would 
amount to $36,162.80 and the monthly 
Payments would be $75.36. 

Mr. SPENCE. I think that is correct. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. TALLE. The gentleman has men- 
tioned the figure of $67 a month. Will 
the gentleman state the items that are 
included in the $67? Surely it is not 
for the house alone? 

Mr. SPENCE. No, no; I did not mean 
to say that. It includes the other serv- 
ices. 

Mr. TALLE. Will the gentleman state 
what the services are? ¢ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. Sixty- 
seven dollars is the amount that the 
buyer would have to pay for housing. 
That is my point. 

Mr. Chairman, I must decline to yield 
further. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who pre- 
ceded me has resorted to poetic quota- 
tions to try to bolster his argument, I 
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have in mind a quotation which I think 
is applicable to slum clearance: 


Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 

Princes and lords may flourish and may 
fade 

A breath can make them, as a breath has 
made; 

But a bold middle class, the country’s pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 


It is a much more dangerous thing 
to our country to refuse to assist those 
who are in need by reasonable legisla- 
tion than to be deterred by some slogan 
that says, “This is socialism.” Every- 
thing we have done that has been pro- 
gressive has been branded as socialism. 
That does not strike me at all. I am 
glad to go back and tell my people that 
I tried to do what I could. While it is 
unfortunate, we have to doit. It is truly 
American. It is truly patriotic and it is 
truly constitutional. The Constitution 
is not a straitjacket. I have as much 
reverence for the Constitution as any 
man in the world, but it must bend 
sometimes to meet the public good, and 
we expect to do what we can to see that 
that is accomplished. I wish to read 
this editorial from the Washington Post 
and Times Herald this morning: 


DRAG ON URBAN RENEWAL 


While the parliamentary tangle in which 
the housing program is caught is highly 
complicated, there is no question as to what 
the majority of the House was trying to do. 
They wanted to kill public housing. If they 
should succeed in this effort, they would 
strike a critical blow at the hopeful and 
progressive efforts of dozens of cities to rid 
themselves of the incubus of slums. 

The original fault lies with the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, which sought to con- 
fine the housing program to the 35,000 units 
already under contract. It proposed to wind 
up public housing after permitting 20,000 
of those units to be built next year and the 
other 15,000 units the following year. Since 
the Rules Committee refused to protect this 
legislative provision in an appropriation bill 
with a special rule, it was knocked out on 
a point of order with the hope that such 
action would halt all public housing. But 
the opposite seems to be true. There is now 
agreement that the elimination of this pro- 
vision will leave the administration free to 
build all the 35,000 units now under con- 
tract next year. 

It should not be supposed, however, that 
this is equivalent to approval of the Presi- 
dent’s housing program. After present con- 
tracts are carried out public housing would 
be completely stopped. The deplorable thing 
about this shortsighted decision is that it 
clouds the administration’s entire housing 
efforts. The House Banking and Currency 
Committee has reported out a comprehensive 
housing bill with emphasis upon urban re- 
newal. Well, urban renewal can go forward 
only if cities have some means of rehousing 
the families to be displaced from their worst 
slums. Experience has conclusively demon- 
strated that some of these families can be 
provided for only in public housing. 

The law properly forbids cities to move 
their low-income families into the street in 
order to sweep away their blighted areas. 
In other words, a limited amount of public 
housing is the first essential of any com- 
prehensive slum reclamation effort. It is 
most discouraging when politicians close 
their eyes to this established fact and pre- 
tend that there is something evil and un- 
American about this essential part of the 
antislum campaign. To our way of think- 
ing, urban renewal is one of the most impor- 
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tant items in the President’s program, and 
it ought to be supported by funds for at 
least the 35,000 public housing units a year 
that the President requested. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Spence] has con- 
sumed 17 minutes. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MCDONOUGH]. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
held hearings for nearly 3 weeks, and 
spent considerable time in writing this 
bill, and I believe gave serious considera- 
tion to all aspects of housing and to all 
elements of the Nation that required 
housing, and to the economic situation 
that exists in the country, insofar as 
stimulating the construction of housing 
is concerned. 

In my opinion, this is not only a hous- 
ing bill for 1954, but it is a revision of 
the National Housing Act, and provides, 
among other things, many new features 
that have not heretofore been in the leg- 
islation, which will stimulate housing on 
various levels that have not heretofore 
been stimulated. 

The question of the experiment, as 
someone has called it, of building a house 
for $7,600 to $8,600 for the low-income 
group in this country was quite thor- 
oughly discussed. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] just 
recently asked the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Spence] where you could 
build such a house. During the hearings 
I had inserted at that point when the 
discussion was on a survey made by the 
Housing Administrator where such 
houses could be built and the cost of 
them. For the information of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, at Boston a 
suitable house can be built, according to 
the study made, for $7,464, which could 
be financed over a period of 40 years, and 
could be obtained for a downpayment of 
approximately $200, which will include 
the cost of materials and labor, subcon- 
tractor’s insurance, public-liability in- 
surance, unemployment insurance, so- 
cial-security tax, sales tax, and inciden- 
tal job costs, general overhead, and 
profit. This is a five-room house made 
of material that is suitable, and can be 
financed according to the program. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I was going to ask 
if they could build a house for $7,600, 
and where? I come from a rural area 
in Massachusetts, and the houses that 
are being built there, four-room houses, 
cost $10,000. The way they get this 
price, of course, may be through build- 
ing a great many; it may be that volume 
gives them a little greater advantage. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Undoubtedly vol- 
ume would help, but that information 
was in the survey by the Housing Admin- 
istrator. Under the terms of the pre- 
vious act, he was given an opportunity 
to make some research in that field, as 
outlined on pages 327 to 333 of the hear- 
ings, including the material that goes 
into the house, the cost of building, 
design, and so forth. 
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Mr. NICHOLSON. Is there any public 
housing in this bill? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. No; there is no 
authority for additional public housing 
in this bill at all. I will discuss that a 
little later. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. I suppose the low cost of 
the house can be explained by size. 
when the Administrator appeared before 
our Subcommittee on Appropriations 
and testified about low-cost housing, I 
asked him what the size of the house 
would be, and he said it would be ap- 
proximately 720 square feet, which would 
mean that the house had dimensions of 
about 25 by 30 feet. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. True, the house 
is not large. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I yield. 

Mr. BOLLING. The gentleman pointed 
out what would be included in such a 
house, and, reading from page 330 of the 
hearings, I think it should be pointed out 
what is not included in the estimates of 
cost. They did not include architectural 
services, cost of the lot, land develop- 
ment, carrying charges during construc- 
tion, financing cost, fire insurance, or 
hazard insurance. One of the great 
problems that was brought out in this 
hearing—and I am sure the gentleman 
will remember it—is that many of these 
areas where these houses are needed 
most are very high-cost land areas. 

Mr.McDONOUGH. There is no doubt 
about the high cost of land in various 
areas. However, when we consider that 
the bill is now amended to $8,600 maxi- 
mum cost for the house, whereas the 
original bill had a $7,000 limit of cost, 
more leeway is given. Even under the 
$7,000 limit, they were able to construct 
houses. The Administrator said that 
last year this type of house could be built 
for $6,127, for instance, in Long Beach, 
Calif., $6,152 in Los Angeles, Calif., and 
$7,032 in Richmond, Va. The review all 
over the Nation shows these houses can 
be built; and, in my opinion, we should 
challenge the building-materials indus- 
try to produce materials that can be in- 
corporated in these houses and which 
can be occupied by people looking for 
low-cost housing who do not want to 
go into public housing and who can own 
them eventually over a number of years, 
a 40-year period, and have some posses- 
sive interest. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I yield. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. It has been our 
experience in South Bend, Ind., that they 
have been able to build three-bedroom 
houses for a complete price, including the 
land and everything, of $6,195, which is a 
very acceptable house and has ample 
room for the average family. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I thank the gen- 
tleman for that information. 

Mr.MULTER. May we have the name 
of the place where such houses are built? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. South Bend, 
Ind., which is not a low-cost area, I 
would say. 
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Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDONOUGH, I yield. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. I un- 
derstood the gentleman to state that a 
home could be built in Philadelphia for 
$7,254. Where in Philadelphia? You 
cannot buy a lot and house in Philadel- 
phia for that kind of money. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. The survey cer- 
tainly anticipated the labor cost, ma- 
terial cost, in the Philadelphia area. I 
do not suppose it is downtown in the 
high-cost-land area. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. I would 
like to know where. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. It must be out in 
suburban Philadelphia; and it certainly 
is much less than public housing which 
we have been informed will cost as much 
as $12,000 to $14,000 a 4-room unit. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. I do not 
know anywhere in Philadelphia where 
you can buy a house for less than $10,000. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I do not care to 
belabor the question any further on low- 
cost housing. I definitely believe it can 
be done and I think the provision in the 
bill is sound. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Last 
year the record showed that the average 
FHA insured mortgage was only $7,500 
throughout the United States. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. The question of 
how long it takes a person to pay out the 
mortgage and how much it is going to 
cost you can figure on any house with a 
low or no downpayment, he is going to 
have to pay carrying charges, he is go- 
ing to have to pay other charges, and it 
is going to take him a long time if he does 
not have the means of making a sub- 
stantial downpayment. However, it will 
be a stimulus to an individual to own a 
house, it will be a challenge to him to 
find the money to pay for it and give him 
some independence that he will not have 
if he is living in a public housing 
project. 

Insofar as public housing is con- 
cerned, as I said before, this bill provides 
no public housing. If there is an amend- 
ment proposed to it I certainly intend to 
vote against it and if such an amendment 
is put in the bill I intend to offer an 
amendment to provide that any commu- 
nity in the United States that does not 
want public housing built in their com- 
munity may by referendum of the people 
of that State, county, or city, may vote 
that they do not want that kind of public 
housing in their community. We have 
had an experience with it in Los Angeles 
that attracted nationwide attention. We 
found that the Public Housing Author- 
ity is an autocratic type of bureaucracy 
that we did not like; it is not American 
and we should do everything possible to 
curtail its authority. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Is the gen- 
tleman going to discuss the actual 
monthly payments for this 40-year 
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mortgage on a house costing $7,600? 
There is a great deal of confusion in my 
mind so far as the discussion by the mi- 
nority ranking member of the committee 
is concerned when he talked about $67 
a month. I have computed it at 41 per- 
cent interest and it is $34 a month. 
Obviously the differential must be for 
services that have nothing at all to do 
with buying a particular house and lot. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I wonder 
if the gentleman will discuss that point, 
and also refer to where in the hearings 
the actual services that that additional 
$67 must include occur. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I think the $67 
Was an estimated figure, as I recall in 
the hearings. I do not know that anyone 
broke it down. I believe the gentleman 
from Missouri is correct; it can be much 
less than $67 per month. The $67 a 
month is on the assumption that an in- 
dividual would assume the obligation 
with no payment down, a 40-year term. 
If he pays something against the origi- 
nal cost, he is going to reduce his pay- 
ments. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is 
what I have computed. At 4'4-percent 
interest, paying off all the principal in 40 
years, it is $34.17 a month and not $67. 
I would like someone to explain what 
they mean by their figures or confusing 
the issue by trying to create the impres- 
sion that the monthly amount actu- 
ally being paid for the principal and 
interest of the building would be any- 
thing like $67. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I have some 
other points I should like to discuss here. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. SPENCE. I never meant to say 
that the rent for the house alone would 
be $67. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. The gentleman 
means the monthly payments. 

Mr.SPENCE. The monthly payments 
include all the services. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. In the gentle- 
man’s opinion, it would be $67 a month 
for a $7,000 house. That is an assumed 
figure that came into the hearings. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. There is no assump- 
tion about the figures. It is fact. If 
you will look at page 94 of the report 
of the President’s Advisory Committee 
on Housing where they recommended 
a 40-year term, on a $7,000 house you 
will find the figure is $62.90 and $70.70 
on an $8,000 house. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. With no down- 
payment? 

Mr. MULTER. No downpayments; 
and if you make a computation on that 
factually and according to the figures— 
mathematics will not lie—it will be 
$67.59. It is all right to talk about 
amortization and interest and stop there, 
but you cannot live in a house unless you 
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pay your taxes, unless you pay for util- 
ity services, and unless you pay for 
insurance. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. The gentleman 
can discuss that subject later. I do not 
yield further. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I yield to the 
the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. I still would like to 
know what the other services are that 
are included in the $67. The gentleman 
from Missouri said it was $34 a month 
simply for the payment, as he computes 
it. Now, what are the other services in- 
cluded in the figure of $67.59 is what I 
would like to know? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. That is some- 
thing that the gentleman from Kentucky 
will have to explain because he assumed 
the figure of $67. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. YOUNGER. I think you will find 
that that includes taxes and insurance 
that are required to be paid, but those 
taxes will vary on a $7,000 house in re- 
gard to the city it is built in. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. That is correct. 

Mr. YOUNGER. You cannot give any 
exact figure. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. That is right. 

Mr. YOUNGER. A figure in one city 
will vary from the next city and it is not 
the same amount. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I have not had 
an opportunity to say anything about 
slum clearance and urban redevelop- 
ment and the renewal section. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I yield. 

Mr. MULTER. The gentleman re- 
ferred to the fact that he might offer an 
amendment so as to preclude public 
housing being forced upon any com- 
munity that did not want it. I just 
want to call his attention to the fact 
that under existing law no community— 
I know the situation in the gentleman’s 
city—no community that does not want 
public housing can have it forced upon 
it under this act either as it is in the law 
now or as the amendment may be of- 
fered. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I think that that 
legislation was put in the act as a result 
of the experience we had in Los Angeles. 

Mr. MULTER. I think it was the 
gentleman’s own amendment. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. At any rate,I am 
going to take every precaution to see 
that that is the law from here on if I 
can help it at all. 

On the slum clearance and renewal 
and redevelopment section, it has been 
estimated that if we did not have that 
in the bill, we could build at least 1.2 
million additional homes this year. With 
that in the bill—and we had experienced 
testimony from those who should know, 
for instance, Mr. Fritz Burns of Los 
Angeles, who has had some experience 
in it—with the urban redevelopment, 
we can add another million homes if the 
program is pursued with any vigor at 
all. The chairman of the committee 
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said that some 600,000 additional homes 
may be produced, but I think that is one 
of the things that we should emphasize 
in this bill and urge a vigorous program 
on slum clearance and urban redevelop- 
ment and renewal. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. DOLLINGER]. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Chairman, 
much was expected toward solution of 
the Nation’s housing problem as a result 
of the President's state of the Union 
message and his housing recommenda- 
tions later sent to Congress. In these, 
he clearly indicated that no American 
family should have to be ashamed of its 
home; that the Federal Government 
would cooperate in providing housing, 
and that improving conditions under 
which every American family could ob- 
tain good housing was a major objective 
of national policy. He frankly acknowl- 
edged that many members of minority 
groups have had the least opportunity of 
all of our citizens to acquire good homes. 

All the high hopes aroused by these 
statements were soon dispelled when the 
administration’s housing bill was intro- 
duced. Let me emphasize here, that the 
housing shortage still exists to a deplor- 
able degree. When mention was first 
made of the $7,000 house, the impression 
was created that the house would be 
available throughout the length and 
breadth of our country, which meant 
housing at a price that even the low 
wage earner could afford. It did not take 
long to blast that hope when the hous- 
ing Administrator himself pointed out 
very clearly that the $7,000 house would 
not be available to those in the larger 
cities of our country, and it is now ap- 
parent that the $7,000 house could not 
become a reality in any part of our coun- 


The proponents of this bill say it is an 
experimental bill; it is said that if it is 
not found workable, it can be corrected. 
The experiment, although supposedly on 
housing is, in fact, an experiment with 
people who have not a chance in the 
world to get housing. However, it is 
sure to give bankers and builders an- 
other bonanza. 

The scheduling of the independent 
offices appropriation bill for action, to 
be followed by the Housing Act of 1954, 
both to be disposed of in 1 week, was 
a smart political maneuver. It was ap- 
parent from the start that the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill would 
contain no appropriation for public 
housing. It was therefore the obvious 
intent of the leadership to schedule the 
housing bill after the independent offices 
appropriation bill so that if public hous- 
ing were restored to the Housing Act of 
1954 it would be an empty victory be- 
cause there would be no money to carry 
out the wishes of the membership. 

The housing bill before us offers no 
new, helpful, or substantial solutions for 
our grave housing problems; we can 
safely assume that no new private hous- 
ing available to those in the low or mid- 
dle income groups would be built as a 
result of this legislation; we find no pro- 
posal to provide public housing for low 
income families for which no new shel- 
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ter is possible under any other plan or 
method yet found. 

It is appalling that in this great Nation 
of ours, with our wealth, tremendous re- 
sources of manpower and materials, mil- 
lions of our people are forced to live in 
squalor and homes unfit for human 
habitation. The 1950 census showed that 
there are 15 million substandard homes 
in our country. 

here is a great demand for medium 
and low-cost housing. Most new homes 
are entirely out of reach for those earn- 
ing up to $5,000 per year. They are not 
eligible for public housing, their housing 
needs remain unfulfilled, and no help is 
given them by the bill before us. It does 
nothing to correct the imbalance be- 
tween incomes and housing costs. Fig- 
ures show that only families with in- 
comes of more than $5,000 could afford 
to meet monthly housing costs for the 
average FHA house or apartment. 

A fair and sound housing program 
would permit the average moderate in- 
come family to acquire its own home, 
to make moderate monthly payments 
resulting from long amortization; it 
would provide for reasonable interest 
rates and no extra financing charges. 
Such homes should be provided on a 
large-scale basis at prices up to $10,000; 
they are desperately needed; they would 
help a large segment of our population 
who are now unable to procure the 
dwellings they deserve in a price range 
they can afford. 

There is a great continuing need for 
public housing. We can afford to pro- 
vide adequate housing for those who 
cannot provide decent housing for them- 
selves, and it is our duty to do so. 

In 1949, when the Housing Act was 
passed, the original goal set was 135,000 
public housing units per year. While 
this number was modest, by comparison 
with the great need, yet it furnished 
some help. Since then, the number of 
units per year has been cut and cut by 
Congress, and the final blow came last 
year, when Congress provided only 
enough funds for the Public Housing 
Program to complete construction of 
merely 20,000 units and killed the pro- 
gram as of June 30, 1954. Ignoring the 
crying need for public housing, the 
Banking and Currency Committee has 
refused to put into this bill any provi- 
sion for the continuation of the public 
housing program. Are we to abandon 
the millions now living in places unfit 
for human habitation, those being dis- 
placed by slum clearance and public 
improvements, those forced to live in 
dangerous firetraps? 

The promise that provisions would be 
made for minority housing has also been 
conveniently forgotten. The bill before 
us makes vague reference to minority 
housing in very broad language but, 
here again, there is no real help. There 
is nothing contained in the bill which 
gives the assurance that an individual 
in that category will be able to obtain 
a site of his own choosing and get a 
builder to build, let alone a bank to as- 
sure its financing. Yet the figures show 
that 70 percent of the persons referred 
to live in dwellings that are dilapidated, 
not fit for human occupancy. 
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Consider other factors involved in the 
housing shortage which have far-reach- 
ing importance. Our population is in- 
creasing; it is imperative that a large 
amount of substandard housing be re- 
placed; new construction has never bes 
gun to meet the demand. Many cities 
eager to go ahead with improvement 
programs are deterred because adequate 
housing is unavailable for those who 
would be forced to move from their 
homes by slum clearance and public im- 
provements. Itis estimated that at least 
2 million new homes a year must be built 
to meet current needs. We must face 
the fact that if that level is not met, 
we will never be able to eliminate slums 
and substandard housing. 

The present bill would encourage over- 
use of existing housing. Practical ur- 
ban redevelopment necessitates a sub- 
stantial amount of slum clearance and 
rebuilding in dilapidated areas. Mere 
rehabilitation of housing which has long 
since become useless will not do a satis- 
factory job in areas which should be re- 
built. I would point out that public 
housing is a good investment, and is more 
economical than slums, urban decay, and 
human misery caused by substandard 
housing. A progressive housing pro- 
gram would stimulate economic pros- 
perity and would take care of the many 
millions who now live in substandard 
dwellings and those who aspire to own 
or rent decent homes. 

I am not advocating the policy of Gov- 
ernment intervention in any field. Iam 
just as happy as the next person to have 
private industry build homes, provided 
that private industry would be interested 
in building homes at a price that people 
who are in dire need of housing can af- 
ford to purchase or rent. 

There is no denial of the fact that 
there is much housing in New York, new 
construction, in certain sections of the 
city, that is unoccupied because the 
rents charged are so exorbitant that it 
is obviously intended for those in the 
high income brackets. There is no doubt 
but that by this time there must be an 
overproduction of apartments for those 
in the high income brackets because the 
large number of unrented apartments in 
brand new developments proves it. Yet, 
builders continue to build the expensive 
homes and apartment houses, indicating 
clearly that there is no intention on 
their part to cooperate in the building 
of private low cost housing developments, 
This is unassailable proof that the Gov- 
ernment must continue its public hous- 
ing program. 

I have in previous years stated my 
position in this matter and have fought 
for an adequate public housing program. 
I do not wish to be repetitious, but I 
must raise my voice and strenuously ob- 
ject to a measure that is as wholly inade- 
quate as the one before us. The housing 
shortage is too severe, too many people 
are in dire need of shelter, to allow this 
administration to go uncriticized when it 
professes to help and says that all the 
people in this country should have de- 
cent housing, and then dares to bring 
out a bill which does absolutely noth- 
ing for those who must look to the 
Federal Government for help. 
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When called upon to answer for this 
hypocrisy, the Banking and Currency 
Committee will blame the Appropria- 
tions Committee, and that committee will 
pass the buck to someone else. There is 
no excuse. The administration has had 
its way in other things it sought to ac- 
complish. For instance, they found it 
possible to give assistance to 8 percent 
of the population to the tune of over 
$800 million, when they passed the tax 
bill, but refused to allow the little fel- 
low—the overwhelming majority of the 
people—a $100 increase in personal ex- 
emptions. Now the sad story is being re- 
peated, they are not helping to give hous- 
ing to the millions who desperately need 
it, but are giving jobs to builders and 
more profits to the banks by furthering 
the higher-priced building program. 

Title II permits an increase of interest 
on veterans and FHA mortgage loans. It 
would allow a substantial increase of in- 
terest rates. The Democrats in commit- 
tee moved to strike out title II but the 
motion was defeated. Since power is 
sought to permit an increase of interest 
rates on veterans’ mortgages, it means 
that the rates will be increased; another 
giveaway at the expense of our veterans 
and others. Economic factors warrant 
a decrease of interest rates at present 
and not an increase as is surely contem- 
plated. 

I am unalterably opposed to the meas- 
ure before us; it is a keen disappoint- 
ment to the American people as a whole; 
it does not begin to solve their housing 
problems; it offers no constructive pro- 
gram under which we can proceed for 
the benefit of those who must look to us 
for assistance in their grave housing 
needs. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HELLER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, HELLER. Mr. Chairman, it has 
been stated time and again—and it 
merits repetition—that if the Republi- 
cans would only support the administra- 
tion its program would have a reasonable 
chance of success. A case in point is 
housing legislation. 

Earlier this year President Eisenhower 
submitted to Congress a request for 35,- 
000 housing units to be constructed dur- 
ing each of the next 4 years, making a 
total of 140,000 such units. Under the 
Housing Act of 1949, passed by the 81st 
Congress, a housing program had been 
authorized for 810,000 units to be con- 
structed over a period of 6 years. It was 
one of the first great measures I sup- 
ported after I came to this House in that 
year. 

Unfortunately, that program has never 
been completed. In recent years it was 
continually whittled down to a mere 
shadow of the original program. When 
the President submitted his proposal 
calling for only 35,000 units annually, it 
was indeed a bitter disappointment to 
many of us in the large urban areas of 
the country where millions of people are 
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living in substandard dwellings. Never- 
theless, it was felt that inadequate as the 
President’s proposal may be it will still 
continue the housing program on a 
smaller scale and in time, it was hoped 
the administration and Congress would 
awaken to the dire need for adequate 
housing for low-income families. 

The disappointment, however, became 
even greater when the House Appropria- 
tions Committee voted to slash the funds 
for public housing, thereby killing the 
program entirely. Whether anything 
can still be retrieved in the House is a 
matter of conjecture, but in the mean- 
time it is quite evident that the Repub- 
licans choose to ignore the low-income 
families who are doomed to continue liv- 
ing indefinitely in slums and depriving 
them of every opportunity to obtain 
decent housing. By their action, the Re- 
publicans also show that they are dis- 
criminating against the large cities and 
the critical need for housing in those 
cities. 

Mr. Chairman, the people in the large 
urban centers are fighting a tough battle 
against slums. At times it appears to be 
almost a hopeless situation. One would, 
therefore, expect that the Members of 
this House, who are closer to the people, 
would be a little more sympathetic 
toward those who are struggling to live 
under more wholesome conditions where 
they can rear their children in better 
surroundings. The New York Times 
stated editorially in its issue yesterday 
as follows: 

There is a city problem, just as there is a 
farm problem. One big city problem is the 
overcrowded, unwholesome slum, and we 
cannot believe that the Republicans will be 
so foolish politically, so shortsighted demo- 
cratically, so lacking in human feeling as to 
abandon, or virtually destroy, public hous- 
ing as a policy, this year, next year, or in 
the foreseeable future. Private enterprise 
cannot build at a rental these people can pay. 


Unfortunately, the public-housing pol- 
icy is by now virtually abandoned. The 
hopes of hundreds of thousands of low- 
income families throughout the country 
of ever obtaining decent housing are 
shattered. The effort to eliminate slums 
and firetraps in order to maintain a 
higher standard of living and proper 
standards of health has been dealt a 
severe blow. The people of the large 
urban areas will bitterly resent the scut- 
tling of the public-housing program. 

Mr. Chairman, we cannot afford to 
sentence these families to spend the rest 
of their lives in slums unfit for human 
habitation. It is not too late to provide 
for continuation of our public-housing 
program, even if it is at the very modest 
and limited scale proposed by the Presi- 
dent. We must not fail our people. We 
must continue to provide adequate hous- 
ing for them. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FINE] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 


‘New York? 


There was no objection. 
Mr. FINE. Mr. Chairman, the Demo- 
cratic members of the House Banking 
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and Currency Committee have done an 
excellent job of pointing out the many 
serious deficiencies which appear in the 
proposed administration Housing Act of 
1954, H. R. 7839, now being considered 
by the House. I fully endorse the views 
of their minority report. While the act 
does contain a few provisions which may 
be of some help in alleviating the Na- 
tion’s serious housing problems, its most 
serious defect is its absolute failure to 
make any provision at all for low-rent 
public housing. 

The Democratic Housing Act of 1949 
provided for 810,000 low-cost public 
housing units to be built over a 6-year 
period, but Republican opponents of 
public housing successfully prevented 
full accomplishment of this program by 
limitations on appropriation bills. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower has now requested 
140,000 low-cost housing units over a 4- 
year program. While 35,000 units an- 
nually, in my opinion, is insufficient, at 
least they represent a step in the right 
direction. 

Earlier this week, the Republicans in 
an appropriation bill ignored the request 
of their administration and recom- 
mended that the entire low-cost housing 
program be ended immediately. There 
is a great deal of confusion within the 
majority party as to just what action 
was taken with respect to the low-cost 
housing program but even the most op- 
timistic observers admit that the bill 
would permit little more than comple- 
tion of units on which commitments 
have already been made. Unless some 
action is taken to add low-cost housing 
provisions to the legislation being con- 
sidered today, said program will soon 
come to a complete halt. 

Administration spokesmen claim that 
H. R. 7839 will be of great aid in re- 
habilitating slum areas. Certainly, we 
all know the pressing need for such a 
program and agree with its objective. 
However, when slum areas are expen- 
sively remodeled the cost will become too 
great for many of the present occupants 
to pay. Many of them will have to move 
to less expensive quarters. And, unless 
Congress takes some action to revive the 
low-cost-housing program, decent hous- 
ing at rents they can afford to pay will 
simply not exist. 

I have always believed that a decent 
home in which to live and bring up a 
family is one of the fundamental neces- 
sities which every American should have. 
It is a sad paradox, indeed, that many 
low-income families are forced to live in 
substandard dwellings in the large cities 
of the richest country in the world. 
There is a specific example of that situa- 
tion in my own district in New York in 
what is called the Washington-Clare- 
mont area of the Bronx. This area has 
a population density more than four 
times as great as the rest of Bronx 
County. Many of its buildings are old 
and contain numerous violations of the 
building code. Some of them have been 
condemned and later reopened because 
of increased demand for housing. In 
many cases, a single room provides hous- 
ing for a whole family. Because of these 
crowded conditions, it is inevitable that 
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disease and delinquency rates should 
rise far above average. 

These conditions are not the fault of 
the residents of the Washington-Clare- 
mont area. They are good people and 
good citizens. But many of them are in 
low-income brackets. And the cost of 
housing is such in New York that they 
could not afford to pay the high rents 
that are charged for really livable dwell- 
ings even if they were available. Con- 
sequently they are forced into inade- 
quate quarters. The fault is not theirs, 
but they must pay the penalty. 

It is bad enough for adults to be forced 
to live in such substandard accommoda- 
tions, but it is even worse for children. 
Our children are America’s future—and 
we simply cannot afford to doom them to 
an environment where they merely exist 
from day to day, with little hope for im- 
provement. 

I have seen the effects of the deplor- 
able housing situation in my own district, 
and because of this it is a problem which 
is very close to my heart. Ever since 
coming to Congress I have exerted all my 
efforts in the struggle to secure some 
assistance for these unfortunate people 
in their struggle to secure something bet- 
ter in life for their families. 

Decent housing is not just a problem 
for the people who are forced to live in 
blighted areas—it is a problem for de- 
mocracy. We cannot afford to ignore 
this situation and, in effect, tell the rest 
of the world that we are willing to let 
some unfortunate people live in squalor 
in the midst of plenty. 

I urge the Congress to take immediate 
action to provide urgently needed low- 
cost housing. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. ROOSEVELT] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
am in complete agreement with my 
friend and colleague, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. DOLLINGER], and 
with the position of the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Mutter], 
both of whom are members of the com- 
mittee. 

The very first time on which I had oc- 
casion to address the House, when I came 
here some 5 years ago, was in support of 
the National Housing Act of 1949. As I 
sit here today listening to the arguments 
on the Housing Act of 1954 it would seem 
as though I am merely hearing the 
echoes of the past. 

The very same people who rose in June 
of 1949 to condemn the public housing 
program and insisted there was no need 
for public housing for our ill-housed low- 
income families because private real 
estate interests would take care of them, 
are again making the very same argu- 
ment. The opponents of public housing, 
it seems, will just not look at the facts; 
they will not recognize that many of the 
low-income families who were ill-housed 
in 1949 are ill-housed today and that 
many who had adequate housing in 1949 
are ill-housed today. The opponents of 
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public housing just will not admit that 
they were wrong when in 1949 they said 
there was no need for public housing. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1949 it was argued 
that if we enacted a program for public 
housing, we would start down the road to 
socialism. We have had some public 
housing in the last 5 years, and while I 
will admit that there has been an unfor- 
tunate change in the concept of Govern- 
ment during that period, I wonder 
whether any of my colleagues on the 
other side of the aisle would want to 
claim that the President, by recommend- 
ing a program for public housing, was 
furthering the cause of socialism. 

Mr. Chairman, the slums of America 
breed disease, juvenile delinquency, and 
crime. The slums of America breed 
malcontents. Why is it that the present 
administration is willing to recognize 
that communism feeds and grows on de- 
pressed economic circumstances and is 
willing to foster a program to assist in 
the building of adequate housing abroad 
but will not fight for a program of ade- 
quate housing at home? I just do not 
understand why it is that while the 
President is perfectly willing to make a 
nationwide television broadcast in sup- 
port of his tax program for giving tax 
benefits to those relatively few people 
who derive substantial income from 
stock dividends, he has made no similar 
attempt to persuade the members of his 
own party to support him in his stated 
advocacy of at least a minimal program 
for public housing. In fact the Presi- 
dent, at his press conference yesterday, 
sought to add to public confusion when 
he suggested that the elimination of ap- 
propriations for public housing units not 
already contracted for was a legislative 
victory for his position. All of this would 
suggest either confusion on his part or 
mere lip-service to the real needs of the 
people. 

The bill before us today instead of 
representing progress in the field of 
housing represents serious retrogression. 
It might well be called The No Housing 
Act of 1954.” It not only contains no 
reference to the size of the public hous- 
ing program that should be undertaken, 
but it fails to make adequate provision 
for those who will be forced to vacate 
the homes to be rehabilitated under the 
slum clearance, urban redevelopment, 
and urban renewal programs. Instead 
of providing housing for low-income 
families, this bill will make homeless 
many more thousands of families who 
are unable to afford these more expen- 
sive remodeled homes. 

The bill before us today is, in my judg- 
ment, a bad bill and I completely agree 
with the report of the minority on the 
Banking and Currency Committee in 
their enumeration of its basic faults. 

Ordinarily you would expect that a 
housing program would be beneficial to 
those who need homes, and would give 
encouragement to those who build 
homes. This bill is designed to protect 
neither the builders nor the buyers but 
rather the moneylenders. 

This bill, Mr. Chairman, while unfair 
to most of our prospective homeowners, 
is particularly unfair to our veterans. 
It weakens the provisions for veterans 
preference, it makes it more difficult for 
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veterans to get GI loans, and makes it 
possible, and I would say probable, that 
there will be a tremendous increase in 
interest rates for GI loans. 

Last year when the administration de- 
creed its bonanza for the bankers and 
the moneylenders by raising interest 
rates, and started the spiral of unem- 
ployment, veterans were faced with the 
necessity of paying 414 percent interest 
rates on GI loans instead of 4 percent. 
The additional expense over the life of 
most veterans’ mortgages created by this 
½ percent interest rate increase meant 
the loss of one bedroom to the average 
GI with limited resources who wanted to 
buy a house. Now the Republican Party 
comes before us with a bill which would 
authorize increasing interest rates on 
veterans’ loans to 6 percent. 

And there is another giveaway in this 
bill. Under title III, Federal credit will 
be used to build up a multimillion dol- 
lar reserve which will eventually be 
turned over to the banks and insurance 
companies, and the Federal National 
Mortgages Association will be required 
to liquidiate its old mortgages by sell- 
ing them to the bankers at a discount. 

This bill is also deficient by not requir- 
ing a builders’ warranty for homes built 
with Federal assistance. There are 
many honest builders in our country. 
In fact, I would say that the unscrupu- 
lous builder is the rare exception. But 
there are unscrupulous builders and we 
have all seen evidence of how some of 
our GI’s have made a lifetime invest- 
ment in housing which has fallen apart 
soon after its construction. If the 
builder and the lender are to have the 
advantage of Federal guaranty, the 
Federal Government should provide the 
purchaser with adequate protection 
against the builder who is dishonest. 
The buyer of a 1- or 2-family house 
built with Federal assistance should be 
given a warranty by the builder that the 
house was constructed according to the 
plans and specifications on which the 
Federal assistance was based. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I want to re- 
cord my opposition to that section of 
this bill which authorizes controls on 
real astate credit. Controls on credit are 
perfectly proper and, in fact, necessary 
during periods of emergency when it is 
important to curb inflation and to dis- 
courage the use of scarce materials which 
may be needed for national security. 
But, in a time such as this, when unem- 
ployment is rising and purchasing power 
contracting, the continued vigor of the 
construction industry is of the utmost 
importance if our economy is to prosper. 
This bill is supposed to encourage more 
building, but if credit controls are im- 
posed we know that the people who need 
housing the most, the people without 
money available for large down pay- 
ments, will be unable to purchase hous- 
ing and consequently more people will be 
laid off and more people will be ill- 
housed. 

An adequate housing program is es- 
sential to the well-being of our national 
economy and constitutes a vital ingre- 
dient of the standard of living of the 
American people. But this bill does not 
offer any hopeful or substantial solu- 
tions to this vital national problem. It 
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will not build any new private housing 
which would not otherwise have been 
built. If anything, it is restrictive of 
additional private housing by making it 
more expensive for our veterans and 
others to pay the monthly carrying 
charges for the homes they might other- 
wise have been able to afford. This bill 
does not adequately provide for public 
housing for those low income families 
who have no other means of finding de- 
cent homes. And in those instances in 
which the bill might provide hope for 
new housing it negates its own purpose 
by making carrying charges high and by 
restricting prices to unrealistic levels. 

I sincerely hope, Mr. Chairman, that 
at such time as amendments to this bill 
will be in order, it will be possible to re- 
vise the bill so as to give some hope to 
the ill-housed one-third of this Nation. 
The American people are a lot smarter 
than many of you may realize. They 
will not be fooled by your merely telling 
them you voted for a housing bill if they 
do not see houses produced as a result 
of that bill. In the period in which the 
83d Congress has been in session, there 
have been many giveaways to the few. 
Let us now give a little to the many. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. ApDDONIZIO] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill before us, H. R. 7839, is a blow to 
those of us who are genuinely concerned 
about the housing problem. It will not 
accomplish the things claimed for it. 
Prior to its introduction this country 
was subjected to one of the greatest 
campaigns of political hokum ever wit- 
nessed. The public relations boys had 
a veritable field day waxing eloquent 
over the wonders of the President's 
housing program. We were told that 
the country was to have a brandnew 
dynamic and progressive housing pro- 
gram. We were told that everyone 
without regard to either economic sta- 
tus or race, creed, or color, was, for the 
first time, to have an opportunity to 
reunire decent, safe, and sanitary hous- 


Well, time has passed, and the bright 
tinsel and ribbon wrapped about the 
President’s housing program by the 
high-pressure boys has become a bit 
faded and torn. Upon tearing away the 
remaining wrapping and examining the 
contents, H. R. 7839, we find that it is 
a rather jaded and threadbare piece 
of merchandise. 

The President in his housing message, 
for example, promised to do something 
to help minorities secure adequate hous- 
ing. Now is there anything in this bill 
that will help minority groups secure 
adequate housing? Oh, no; quite the 
contrary. Section 306 repeals the one 
law, other than the public housing law, 
which has been of substantial assistance 
to minority groups in securing housing. 
That law authorized FNMA to give spe- 
cial assistance to FHA 213 groups. Last 
year a representative of the National 
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Association for Advancement of Colored 
People appeared before the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency and 
warmly endorsed the extention and lib- 
eralization of that act. Nevertheless, 
the present administration is apparently 
determined to kill it. 

Upon examination, other provisions of 
H. R. 7839 prove to be equally disappoint- 
ing. The Congress has always taken 
the view in regard to both the veteran 
of World War II and the veteran of the 
Korean conflict that he is entitled to a 
preference in the field of Government- 
aided housing. Congress correctly has 
recognized that the veteran, having been 
absent from civilian life for an extended 
period of time, was at a decided disad- 
vantage in securing adequate housing. 

The bill before us will drastically 
dilute the veteran’s housing preference. 
Under the authority vested in the Presi- 
dent by section 201, it will be possible 
to raise the interest rate on GI mort- 
gages now at 444 percent to 5% percent. 
On a mortgage of $10,000 with a term 
of 20 years, an increase of 1 percent in 
the present rate would result in a total 
increased payment of $1,325 during the 
life of the mortgage. 

Section 201 of the bill would also give 
the President authority to control real- 
estate credit. I believe that real-estate 
credit controls are in reality a rationing 
mechanism, not a credit control mech- 
anism. They are moreover, a one-way 
rationing mechanism. The ration hous- 
ing solely on the basis of the ability of 
the people who need housing to raise 
the downpayment. They would be par- 
ticularly hard on the recently returned 
Korean veteran who marries, needs a 
home, is a good risk, but has not had 
the opportunity to acquire enough money 
to make a large downpayment. In 1952 
I joined with a majority of the members 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency in voting to terminate real-estate 
credit controls. The committee report 
which accompanied the Defense Pro- 
duction Amendments of 1952 stated: 

Evidence was presented to your committee 
that the inevitable discriminatory aspect of 
credit controls; namely, that they bear most 
heavily upon those in the lower-income 
groups, who have less ready cash, had in the 
existing situation overshadowed the anti- 
inflationary aspect. 


The major veterans’ organizations, in- 
cluding the American Legion, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, and the Disabled 
American Veterans, have all announced 
their opposition to section 201. I under- 
stand that an amendment will be offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Par- 
MAN] to strike section 201 from the bill. 
I shall be happy to support the gentle- 
man’s proposal. 

One of the more delightful goodies in 
the public relations packaged housing 
program that we were presented last 
January was the low-cost house which 
everyone could buy which as has been 
said would make every man a king. It 
was a $7,000 house with no down pay- 
ment and 40 years to pay. Many hailed 
it as the answer to a substitute for low- 
rent public housing. This new animal 
is to be found in the proposed section 
221 of the National Housing Act. But 
it has a New Look. It no longer costs 
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$7,000. It now costs $7,600 and $8,600 
in high-cost areas, and is confined to 
people displaced by slum clearance or 
urban renewal projects. I presume most 
of the large metropolitan areas such as 
Newark, N. J., may be classified as high- 
cost areas. The total monthly charge 
on an $8,600 house amounts to $75.36 
per month. Does anyone in this body 
believe that people living in slums can 
pay $75 per month for housing? The 
rents in public housing projects average 
less than $40 per month. In the course 
of 40 years this $8,600 house will have 
cost the purchaser $36,172.80. 

There is another feature of this pro- 
posal which I find particularly intriguing. 
At the end of 20 years the lender may 
sell the mortgage back to the Govern- 
ment for the accrued interest and unpaid 
principal. At that time the home buyer 
will still owe aproximately $7,100 of his 
original $8,600. This is indeed a re- 
markable proposal. 

I was gratified when the President 
endorsed the present low-rent public 
housing program. I had hoped that the 
partisan bitterness that surrounded this 
subject in the past would be ended and 
that an objective determination could be 
made regarding the rate of public hous- 
ing required by the Nation. I was keenly 
disappointed, therefore, when the Presi- 
dent recommended but 35,000 units for 
the next 4 years. Even this inadequate 
proposal, however, is missing from H. R. 
7839. Under it not one single unit of 
public housing is authorized. 

Several facts were developed through- 
out the hearings on H. R. 7839 with ref- 
erence to the need for congressional 
action on the size of the low-rent public 
housing program, even though this issue 
is not dealt with in the bill. 

Emphasis was placed by administra- 
tion spokesmen and by a large majority 
of other witnesses on proposals to accom- 
plish slum clearance, urban redevelop- 
ment, and urban renewal. Great hope 
was expressed that new programs under 
sections 220 and 221 under the Federal 
Housing Administration would make it 
possible to rehabilitate old homes and 
thus provide new housing at low cost and 
with liberal financing terms for families 
presently living in substandard housing. 

I agree totally with the objectives of 
these programs. However, if old hous- 
ing is to be rehabilitated and refinanced, 
one fact is very clear. A substantial 
number of families, probably half, pres- 
ently living in the substandard units will 
be forced to vacate because their eco- 
nomic status will not permit them to live 
in the more expensive remodeled and 
modernized homes. It is also a fact that 
a program of rehabilitation will reduce, 
rather than enlarge, the housing supply. 
In those instances where slum housing 
is demolished as part of an urban re- 
newal program, at least half of the ten- 
ants of the old property will have insuffi- 
cient incomes to permit home purchases 
even of the proposed $7,600 house— 
$8,600 in high-cost areas—if it can be 
built. 

It follows, therefore, that unless pro- 
vision is made to rehouse low-income 
families, displaced through either re- 
newal or slum clearance, these programs 
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cannot be undertaken and the objectives 
of H. R. 7839 can never be realized. 

It is my understanding that amend- 
ments are to be offered from both sides 
of the aisle to correct the many defi- 
ciencies, including the ones which I have 

seussed, contained in H. R. 7839. It is 
my intention to support all amendments 
which will make this bill a genuine and 
workable housing law. In its present 
form I am firmly convinced that it would 
not transfer the laudable housing recom- 
mendations of the President into con- 
crete statute form. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Patman]. 

WILL MOVE TO STRIKE OUT HIGH INTEREST AND 
REGULATION X TITLE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, when 
this bill is read under the 5-minute rule, 
I expect to offer an amendment to strike 
out title II. Title II commences at page 
146. It includes the proposed increase 
in interest rates from 1.5 percent, above 
the long-term interest rate—a rate that 
has become traditional—to 2.5 percent 
above the rate for long-term Govern- 
ment bonds. If title II is stricken out, 
it will also strike out the attempt that 
is made to reimpose Regulation X. Reg- 
ulation X had to do, as you remember, 
with controls over real estate trans- 
actions. 

The report of the minority members 
on this bill states: 

In recommending the termination of real 
estate credit controls on June 16, 1952, your 
Committee on Banking and Currency stated: 

“Evidence was presented to your com- 
mittee that the inevitable discriminatory 
aspect of credit controls; namely, that they 
bear most heavily upon those in the lower- 
income groups, who have less ready cash, 
had in the existing situation overshadowed 
the anti-inflationary aspect.” 


Our committee, almost unanimously, 
did away with credit controls in June 
1952. There was only 1 dissenting vote 
out of 27 members; it was almost 
unanimous. 

This bill we have before us will reim- 
pose credit controls. That could be in 
the very worst form in which they were 
ever used. So my motion to strike out 
title II will, if it is adopted, strike out a 
provision that would increase interest 
rates by a full 1 percent. Also it will 
strike out this attempt to reimpose Reg- 
ulation X. I hope that the amendment 
will be adopted. 

This interest rate increase is serious. 
There is a tendency on the part of a 
lot of people in our country and particu- 
larly certain groups to want to raise in- 
terest and service charges more and 
more. As they outline what they have 
in mind they do not impress you as being 
too burdensome on the people, but when 
you analyze what they have proposed 
and when you carefully evaluate what 
will be done in the event the proposal 
is adopted, you discover that it boils 
down to this simple fact, that they are 
denying more people the opportunity of 
spending their money as they would like 
to spend it, No. 1; and No. 2, that those 
people must spend less and less for food 
and clothing and automobiles, electric 
appliances, and other things for their 
comfort and for the necessities of life 
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for themselves and their families and 
pay more and more for interest and 
service charges. 

I do not know of a bill coming before 
this House where that is pictured and 
pinpointed more than in this particular 
bill on housing. When the effort is made 
to raise this traditional spread or margin 
of interest from 1½ percent, which is 
added to the long-term going rate on 
Government bonds—that is, if the long- 
term rate on Government bonds is 24% 
percent, then the 1½ percent margin 
should be added; and that is all right. 
I am not objecting to it. It has become 
a pattern over the years, for decades. 
It is very reasonable. It is all right. 
It is enough. It is not too much. It 
is all right. But now in this bill, for 
the first time, an effort is made arbi- 
trarily to increase that 1½ percent, to 
2% percent or an increase of a full 1 
percent. 

Let us see what that means in dollars 
and cents to the average person. The 
total debts in our Nation today are ap- 
proximately $640 billion. That means 
a national debt of approximately $275 
billion; State, county, city, political sub- 
divisions, school districts, and all other 
public debts, and then private debts, in- 
cluding charge accounts at stores and in- 
stallment purchases, aggregating about 
$640 billion. If you just increase inter- 
est rates 1 percent, and that is what this 
means, 1 percent now, it will gradually 
go clear across the debt board and apply 
to the $640 billion, and the debt is going 
to get greater, not smaller. Our debts 
cannot become smaller. I know we com- 
plain about it, but we cannot make our 
debt smaller. If we do, we do not have 
enough money to do business on. It 
sounds idiotic, but it is true that our 
money system is based on debt. If ev- 
erybody paid their debts we would not 
have any money to do business on. We 
would be reduced to barter. Therefore, 
we cannot pay off all these debts. We 
are going to have $640 billion from now 
on and more in order to have a dynamic, 
expanding economy. 

Mr. MERRILL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. MERRILL. Does the gentleman 
mean to imply that this bill if passed will 
bring about an automatic increase in 
interest rates? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, I do. 

Mr. MERRILL. Does not the gentle- 
man realize that this bill gives the Presi- 
dent the right to set the maximum in- 
terest rate, and if conditions warrant he 
could reduce the interest rate as well as 
increase it? Therefore, it is not really 
accurate to say that an automatic in- 
crease in interest rates comes as the re- 
sult of this bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. It will automatically 
come as the result of this bill because it 
will be there if the President and his 
board want to do it, and investors will 
go on a strike as they did a year ago 
on the veteran home mortgage rate, 
and say, “We won’t let you have the 
money unless you raise that Federal in- 
terest rate, which you have a right to 
do, from 4 to 44% percent.” They had 
to raise it on the veterans. But that 
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same board could now reduce it to 4, and 
the same facts that justified the increase 
from 4 to 414 percent would compel the 
reduction now. But that board is not 
doing it and will not do it. 

I say that whenever any board has 
the power to increase it 242 percent they 
are going to sit right back and say, “We 
will make the loans when you give us 
the limit that Congress said, and not 
before.” They have done it before and 
they will do it again. That means a 1- 
percent increase across the board. That 
means that you are telling the families 
of this country, “Congress has endorsed 
the proposal of compelling you to spend 
less and less for food and clothing and 
the other necessities of life in order that 
you may be compelled to pay more and 
more as interest.” 

Where that is so detrimental to the 
country is that if you let that family of 
five keep that $200 and let them spend 
it, it is buying power. It goes into the 
bloodstream of business and commerce. 
It turns over 10, 20, 30, or 40 times dur- 
ing the year, and helps everybody. But 
if you deny them that privilege of pay- 
ing that $200 into the bloodstream of 
business and getting something that will 
help them buy a new hat or buy more 
of the comforts and conveniences of life, 
and require them to pay it into this 
other channel where it will go into the 
hands of people who will not spend it 
that way, since they already have plenty 
and they will not buy an extra hat or 
an extra pair of shoes or an extra au- 
tomobile, it is depressing and discour- 
aging and harmful to the country. I 
hope you will vote for that amendment. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
JAVITS]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, we were 
greeted this morning by those who would 
oppose public housing with a tactic, 
which I am sure will not take in the 
Republican side—government by jibe. 
They know, and we know, that with 
power there is responsibility and that 
responsibility must be exercised in the 
interest of the country, and that when it 
is recognized, as it is in this situation, 
it will be exercised by any responsible 
American majority. In addition to that, 
history marches on. The country does 
not stand still and developments in the 
country do not stand still. Except for 
those who hold doctrinaire ideas that 
anything the Government does, whether 
it is the Federal Reserve System or agri- 
cultural price supports or aid for road 
building or public works such as rivers 
and harbors and low-rent public hous- 
ing and, in fact, FHA itself—is creeping 
or galloping or some kind of social- 
ism—most people feel that low-rent pub- 
lic housing as part of a whole housing 
program is in accord with American 
policy and ideas. Well, that is perfectly 
all right. Our country was made that 
way. 

Taking the more or less middle group, 
there seems to be a general conviction 
that urban redevolpment or renewal and 
slum clearance is extremely desirable, 
and it now becomes clear, as a fact— 
not an opinion—that urban renewal and 
slum clearance, a great social and eco- 
nomic program, with which the great 
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majority of the American people agree, 
is simply impossible—unless you are go- 
ing to be inhuman to a great many 
American families—if it does not have a 
component of public housing; and also 
that you cannot depend on the States 
and the cities to supply their own public 
housing. 

This the President's Advisory Com- 
mittee on Government Housing Policies 
and Programs found as a fact, and I 
refer to page 200 of the hearings before 
the committee. After an exploration of 
all the alternatives which were available 
to public housing, they came to the con- 
clusion that you could not carry through 
a reasonable and balanced housing pro- 
gram, which the administration is for 
unless it had a component of public 
housing, and they said: 

We are convinced that the program of pub- 
lic housing contained in the Housing Act of 
1949 should be continued. 


That component the administration 
has requested at a minimum at 35,000 
public-housing units per year for 4 years. 
So I hope that my Republican colleagues 
will not be taken in by jibes from the 
other side because they are now charged 
with the power which involves the re- 
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view of the established condition of 
urban renewal they are meeting a con- 
dition and not a theory. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr, YATES. I should like to state 
that there appeared at the hearings of 
our subcommittee on appropriations a 
delegation from the city of Akron, and 
included in that delegation was a mem- 
ber of the Akron Chamber of Commerce. 
The chamber of commerce for this past 
year has opposed a public-housing pro- 
gram. But this year they came in and 
stated they not only had no objections, 
kut it was a necessary part of slum 
clearance. 

Mr. JAVITS. Well, the new Director 
of Public Housing in this administra- 
tion said he had applications from 1,100 
cities, and that certainly is a represent- 
ative part of our country involving 
500,000 units, to participate in this pro- 
gram. Of course, he could not enter- 
tain those applications as the law stands 
now. The administration’s program be- 
fore us today, which I know will be of- 
fered as part of this bill, covers just 
about the preliminary loan contracts, 
that is, projects actually in being upon 
which the preliminary work has been 
done and which largely are vital and 
essential elements of the slum clearance 
and the urban redevelopment program, 
so much so that I think it is fair to say— 
and I believe that any Member can say 
to his constituency whether it likes pub- 
lic housing or not—that this is an in- 
tegral and essential element of the 
administration’s housing program, and 
demonstrably so on the facts. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MULTER. Would the gentleman 
inform the committee if he knows the 
purport of the amendment which may 
be offered from his side of the aisle? 
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Can he state what the new number of 
public housing units may be in that 
amendment and for how long a time it 
will apply? 

Mr. JAVITS. The gentleman ad- 
dressing the Committee does not believe 
it will help to get public housing 
into any partisan “hassle.” The gentle- 
man is now confident that the House 
will have before it every conceivable kind 
of proposal for this public-housing pro- 
gram which anyone could ask. It will 
have before it I understand a continu- 
ance of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill 
provision for the balance of 810,000 units 
of public housing, a bill in which, as the 
gentleman knows, I took an active part. 
It will have from the gentleman who is 
asking the question I understand, the 
President’s program—which I am also 
quite prepared to offer myself. It will 
have other proposals along the same line, 
and of course the House will make its 
choice. 

I must say that my purpose in address- 
ing the Committee is to get a maximum 
amount of support for the administra- 
tion's program which though I am for 
much more, as all know, strikes me as 
the practical way in which to get the 
maximum support for the minimum 
public-housing components within the 
concept of a balanced housing program, 
and the objective of 1,500,000 new hous- 
ing units in the coming fiscal year. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. The Speaker says that 
he favors the construction of 35,000 units 
in the present backlog and 35,000 units 
in the present year. Is that the gentle- 
man’s proposal? 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the gentleman 
knows what the President’s proposal is 
and I have just stated my position. I 
am glad to have the support of the 
Speaker of the House for a program, but 
the President’s program is 35,000 units 
public housing per year for 4 years, and 
I am confident that whether offered by 
someone else or by me, that program will 
be offered for adoption by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. My question was di- 
rected to determining whether or not 
there had been any change in the Presi- 
dent’s program from that contained in 
his message. 

Mr. JAVITS. I know of no change. 

Now, we have an effort to have a hous- 
ing program that will meet the funda- 
mental needs of the three income levels 
in the community. I think the Members 
should have in mind how those are di- 
vided. Roughly speaking 20 percent of 
American families come in the brackets 
each of $2,000 to $3,000 a year, $3,000 
to $4,000 a year, and $4,000 to $5,000 a 
year of income. Essentially, this housing 
program should be designed to meet 
those needs, and a vital ingredient of it 
is public housing. 

In addition, I believe that the maxi- 
mum limits for section 203 housing in 
this bill do not meet the requests of 
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those who are doing the construction, 
either for planning or for the amount 
which they require in order to do the 
housing job which the country expects 
of them. I believe the situation is such 
that we should meet their views and 
leave them no reason why they are not 
going to do the housing job which is in 
the interests of the country. 

And the final point which I wish to 
put before the committee before we are 
through with the consideration of this 
bill is the situation of minorities with 
respect to housing. They are having a 
rough time of it. The FHA could help 
the situation if they would adopt a policy 
not to lend their guaranty to any form 
of segregation in housing, but that they 
are going to comply with the spirit and 
the letter of the Constitution, they have 
that power and I hasten to add had it in 
the previous administration which made 
so much of its civil rights stand and did 
not use it either. I do not think it is 
enough, as far as minorities are con- 
cerned, to encourage projects which will 
serve them. I think the FHA should 
take a foursquare view of that whole 
program and carry out the Constitution 
in respect of it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I under- 
stand the gentleman’s views, and I have 
the greatest respect for his ability. I 
wonder if he heard the gentleman from 
Mississippi this morning when he was 
speaking about the socialism in this 
housing program? Did the gentleman 
hear that? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes; I did. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. For my 
own information and information of the 
Members of the House, would the gentle- 
man tell us the difference between the 
socialism in this bill and the one that 
was in the TVA yesterday? 

Mr. JAVITS. Of course, as the gen- 
tleman knows, it often depends on whose 
ox is gored. The fundamental philoso- 
phy of the great middle group in our 
country is, I believe, that when it is 
demonstrable that to perform an essen- 
tial social or economic function the help 
of the Government is needed, the Gov- 
ernment should help; and that whether 
or not we are drifting into a socialist so- 
ciety depends upon the overall quotient 
which that represents in the whole eco- 
nomic activity and output of the country. 

I submit that even if you take the 
whole Government budget which is not 
for defense, which comes to something 
in the area of plus $20 billion and lay 
it beside a gross national product of $360 
billion per annum this country if any- 
thing is the greatest fortress of private 
initiative that was ever known to man- 
kind—and that is after you enact the ad- 
ministration’s public housing program 
and everything in this housing bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman still has not said anything 
about the TVA. 

Mr. JAVITS. I believe I have. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. RAINS]. 
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Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
long bill; it fills many pages, and I 
frankly think that if we had written 
about 3 or 4 lines extending FHA, put 
some more money in FNMA, we would 
get just as many houses as we will with 
all this bill filled with platitudes and 
fond hopes. 

The bill needs amending in many 
places even to approach the jobs out- 
lined. First of all, in order to get the 
job of housing done you have got to have 
credit and money, and this bill will not 
provide any mortgage credit or mortgage 
money available for loans in North Car- 
olina, Alabama, Texas, or any other of 
the places away from the great metro- 
politan lending centers of the Nation. 
Unless an amendment is adopted to this 
uncertain language having to do with 
what we call “Fannie May” in the com- 
mittee, there will not be any mortgage 
money available with which to do the 
fine things set out in the bill of particu- 
lars in the legislation itself. 

Under the 5-minute rule I hope to of- 
fer just a plain simple amendment to 
strike out the platitudes and go back 
to the secondary market provisions that 
we now have by putting some more 
money in FNMA where we can get it out 
in the hinterlands as well as in the great 
cities. 

I did not oppose the fantastic provi- 
sions in this bill in the committee having 
to do with 40 years on a mortgage on 
about an $8,000 house, but I call your 
attention to one thing: Does anyone ex- 
pect a house costing $8,000 to last 40 
years? 

This bill proposes to guarantee on be- 
half of the Government the payment of 
that mortgage. Two years ago as a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee I traveled all 
over the Nation and looked at houses in 
many cities. I tell you that many of the 
houses built under an $8,000 guaranteed 
mortgage will be fit only for slums in 15 
years, yet we are called on in this bill to 
extend the term to 40 years with no 
downpayment. I leave that with you. I 
know it is not meant to implement that 
proposed program and the fine sounding 
phrases in this housing bill. I think we 
might as well be frank with each other. 
If we were to indulge in a great expansive 
program of 40 years, no downpayment, 
$8,000 houses, guarar.teed payment by 
the Federal Government, look out about 
15 years from now for a huge deficit, 
because they will not last. 

I do not understand either why we 
should give to the President the right to 
bounce the interest rate up and down 
tied on to some kind of formula that it is 
2% percent above the going rate of the 
Treasury. I am alarmed about the fluc- 
tuating jumping up and down of the sit- 
uation, because how is a home buyer go- 
ing to know what rate he can get his 
mortgage money? How can you operate 
with any degree of certainty under that 
type of provision? 

I think that part of the bill should be 
stricken and that there should be a firm, 
straight, positive interest rate in this 
bill. 

I do not believe a single person, with 
the exception of my long-time, good 
friend, Albert Cole, who also has some 
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reservations, came before the committee 
and said, “I am for this bill whole- 
heartily.” I do not remember it if any- 
one did. I was not there all the time but 
I read all of the hearings. The home 
builders are against the FNMA pro- 
vision as unworkable. I do not say they 
are against the whole bill, I do not mean 
that, but they are against certain pro- 
visions of the bill. The lenders do not 
like FNMA and many other provisions of 
the bill. Actually, and I am being very 
kind, this is a poorly written product 
and it will not do that which it is in- 
tended to do. 

I tried to get from Mr. Cole when he 
appeared before our committee what the 
housing program of the administration 
was, actually how many houses will this 
bill build per year? I could not get it. 
I could not even find out whether the 
administration had any goal that they 
hoped to achieve so far as housing was 
concerned. 

I noticed in the press 2 or 3 days ago 
Mr. Hollyday of FHA apparently dis- 
agreeing with some of my good friends 
on the committee. He thinks we will do 
well to build 900,000 units a year. 

We need an expanded, ever increas- 
ing housing program in this country. I 
am not a gloom or doom boy, but I want 
to tell you now that the housing indus- 
try of this country is one of the major 
aspects of a well-rounded, well-balanced, 
up-and-coming economy and if we do not 
build more than a million housing units 
next year there is going to be a lag in the 
economy of this country that will be re- 
fiected in the national income for next 


year. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I was trying to 
check on the statement that the gentle- 
man made, which to me is rather amaz- 
ing, the attitude which the administra- 
tion takes about this bill, and when the 
gentleman stated that Mr. Hollyday 
made the statement he would do well 
if—what did the gentleman say? 

Mr. RAINS. If we built 900,000 units. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is rather 
amazing to me. Where was he quoted 
to that effect? 

Mr. RAINS. I read it in a newspaper 
story. As I remember it was in one of 
the Washington papers. 

Mr.WOLCOTT. Really, Iam amazed. 

Mr. RAINS. I was amazed, too, when 
I saw it. Whether he was misquoted or 
not I do not know. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. He was misquoted, 
or he said the wrong thing before the 
committee. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. As a matter of fact, will 
not the housing industry have to build 
closer to 2 million housing units a year 
to keep up with the advance in our pop- 
ulation which it is anticipated by 1970 
will be closer to 200 million? 

Mr. RAINS. Well, actually just in the 
usual growth we have we will need to 
build 1,300,000 units under some bill of 
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this type with aid from the Government. 
We need and likely will build 600,000 
units by private builders alone. That is 
just the average that we will need. To 
even approach the total needs of this 
country we will have to build 3 million 
units a year, because there are 15 million 
substandard houses in this Nation right 
today. Even at the going rate, if we con- 
tinue year in and year out, with all of 
the aids, we do not catch up the slack 
and at the end of 15 years, going as we 
are, we will still have the same number 
of substandard houses. So we need 
truly, and I quote the President or some 
of his press agents, a “dynamic housing 
program.” 

I would like to believe that this is go- 
ing to do the job, but it will not do the 
job unless you furnish the mortgage 
money with which to do it. 

One other thing. I am concerned 
about another needed amendment. 
That is the amendment having to do 
with warranties to the man who buys 
one of these houses. 

Last year this House placed in the 
housing bill an amendment known as 
the warranty provision, not a guaranty 
but just a warranty, not that the house 
was perfect but that it was built in ac- 
cordance with the plans and specifica- 
tions. Why not do that? Why not give 
him at least a reasonable break? I be- 
lieve if you could have seen all of the 
jerry-built houses that I and some other 
Members on both sides of a special com- 
mittee have seen over this country, you 
would agree that home purchasers, un- 
der these Government programs, should 
receive a builders’ warranty. 

Mr. Chairman, throughout the course 
of the hearings the proponents of this 
bill, if there are any, were unable to show 
the committee that an effort was made 
by the Housing Agency, or by the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Govern- 
ment Housing Policies and Programs, to 
bring together all official existing data, 
published and unpublished, available in 
appropriate Government agencies, on the 
Nation’s housing needs so that we might 
take a look at the total problem. For 
the life of me, I do not see how it was 
possible for the Administration or for 
the distinguished Presidential Housing 
Committee to evolve a housing program, 
dynamic or otherwise, without defining 
the job they were attempting to tackle. 

Everyone is interested in knowing how 
big is our housing job. Knowing that we 
can tailor its size, the methods to be used, 
and time it will take to meet the prob- 
lem, are we setting forth on a 20-year, 
40-year, or a 100-year program? 

There are those outside of Govern- 
ment asking the same question. Unlike 
the administration they dug into the 
facts. Fortune magazine made a study 
from the point of view of what’s good 
for business. The National Association 
of Home Builders made a study relating 
to the market and the housing industry’s 
capacity, present and potential, to pro- 
duce. The National Housing Conference 
made a study as to what are the needs 
of the people, and what is required to 
meet them over the next 20-year period. 

They all began from the same set of 
facts dug out of the Census Bureau, the 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics, and from 

other official sources. They all indicate 

that the job is much larger, and our 

capacity to do it is much greater than 

125 administration would appear to be- 
eve. 

The Fortune magazine article of last 
February spelled out the housing market 
for the next several years as some 1,400,- 
000 additional units a year, divided this 
way: 1,100,000 new homes, 203,000 con- 
versions. and 100,000 farm homes. 

Appearing before our committee, 
spokesmen for the National Association 
of Home Builders indicated a market for 
2 million homes a year, new and rehabil- 
itated. Of that number the home build- 
ers recommend 1,400,000 new homes each 
year. Their president told our commit- 
tee that there should be 1 million new, 
larger, better-designed homes. These 
presumably would be for upper income 
families. He recommended 250,000 lower 
cost homes which he believed could be 
built under section 221, proposed for 
FHA, if cost limits were raised from 
$7,000 as recommended by the adminis- 
tration, to $7,600 in low-cost areas and 
$8,600 in high-cost areas, as agreed to 
by the committee. To that he added 
150,000 new rental units to be provided 
under the urban-redevelopment program 
to replace demolished slum structures. 
Then they would recondition 600,000 
homes a year to round out their 2 mil- 
lion figure. 

The National Housing Conference, 
supported by the American Federation 
of Labor, the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, and others recommended a 
total of at least 2 million new homes each 
year over the next 20 years. Their esti- 
mate was based on an analysis of need 
made from official Government data. 

All of these groups predicated their 
estimates on a continued high productiv- 
ity in this country. May I make my po- 
sition very clear. I believe that this 
country is capable of maintaining a full 
economy and of achieving full employ- 
ment. I believe that a housing program 
that is dynamic in fact rather than words 
alone is essential to the maintenance of 
afull economy. I believe that some day 
in the foreseeable future this body is 
going to face up to the facts of the dis- 
integration of our national housing 
plant, and that it will have the courage 
and know-how to meet that problem, not 
with any grudgingly granted half-way 
measures that are destined by their very 
inadequacy to failure. 

Let us look right now at some unpleas- 
ant facts. The 1950 census reveals that 
we have 15 million substandard homes, 
Ten million of them are in our urban 
centers, Some 10 million of the total 
must be replaced and approximately 5 
million are subject to rehabilitation. 

Other housing needs arise from the 
formation of new families, undoubling of 
families who now lack separate homes, 
the migration of 3 million families each 
year, and the desire of many single per- 
sons for separate dwellings. In addi- 
tion, we must replace homes which are 
demolished by fire or other disaster or 
are cleared in highway and other con- 
struction programs. Finally, many hun- 
dreds of thousands of units reach obso- 
lescence each year. These must be re- 
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placed or our housing condition de- 
teriorates. 

The sum of these annual requirements 
may range from 1.3 million to 2.4 million 
units per year. If we replace the homes 
which were substandard in 1950 during 
the next 20 years and at the same time 
meet our annual new needs, we must 
build from 2 million to 2.4 million new 
homes per year. If we do not achieve 
this level of new construction, we will 
never be able to clear slums and elimi- 
nate substandard housing. Indeed, at 
present levels of construction our pres- 
ent substandard units will never be re- 
placed, and we will have more substand- 
ard housing in 1970 than we had in 1950. 
Even if we build 2 million units.a year 
and rehabilitate 400,000 additional units 
each year, 5 million American families 
will still be using homes which were sub- 
standard in 1950 when the year 1970 
arrives, 

Those are facts, my friends, and be- 
lieve me, we are only deluding the Amer- 
ican people when we tell them through 
our highly trained advertising experts 
and public relations specialists that the 
legislation we are considering here today 
is going to clean up American slums and 
provide adequate homes, new or rehabil- 
itated, for our families of greatest need. 

Let us look at the record. Since the 
end of World War II housing construc- 
tion has reached record levels. During 
the last 4 years we have built an average 
of 1.2 million homes a year, an achieve- 
ment far exceeding previous 4-year con- 
struction levels. Yet construction vol- 
ume for the last 3 years has been 20 per- 
cent below the peak of 1.4 million units 
built in 1950. But we have proven that 
we clearly have a capacity to build from 
1.5 to 2 million new homes each year. 

Under present systems of financing 
and Federal aids we can build and 
market from one to one and two-tenths 
million new homes each year. In addi- 
tion, about 600,000 units of private hous- 
ing should be produced and financed an- 
nually to meet the needs of middle and 
lower income families who are not now 
able to afford new homes. At least 
200,000 units a year of low-rent public 
housing are needed to meet the needs of 
low-income families over the next 5 
years. In addition, more than 200,000 
units per year are needed by farm fam- 
ilies to replace substandard homes. 
Those, believe me, are minimum figures 
as to need and what must be accom- 
plished if it is to be met over the next 
20 or 30 years. 

Oh, I know that this House today is 
not going to face up to these facts. It 
will pass a measure that will aid families 
with incomes of $5,000 or more, and 
almost totally ignore the needs of the 
60 percent of the American families 
whose incomes fall below that figure. 

To be sure, you are told here that 
under this bill houses costing $7,600 or 
$8,600 will spring up all over the Nation 
to care for families displaced by a great, 
dynamic new program of urban renewal. 
Let us assume that these houses can be 
built in great metropolitan areas of 
greatest need, which most experts on 
housing deny. William Levitt, of Levitt 
Town fame, told our committee that the 
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question was almost academic, because 
in most areas it cannot be done. Let us 
assume that 40-year mortgages with no 
downpayment and $200 closing costs will 
be marketable paper, which most finan- 
cial interests deny. Even if they can be 
built at a standard suitable for family 
living, the total monthly housing costs 
to live in such houses will be from $63 
to $70 a month. That means that at 
least half of the families displaced 
through slum clearance, redevelopment, 
or urban renewal will be unable to afford 
such housing. 

By its own admission the administra- 
tion is recommending a program that 
will provide no more, and probably fewer 
new homes, than has been the record in 
recent years. That means that we are 
going backward, that our slum blight 
will increase. It means that in this 
great, vital country with the know-how 
to develop a destructive force to blow 
mankind off the face of the globe, we 
lack the ingenuity to build a force to 
permit men and women to live in dignity 
and self-respect in decent, safe, and 
sanitary homes. 

We must place human values above 
interest rates of 542 or 6 percent. An 
authority on housing stated recently to 
me that if this present measure is 
adopted there will follow the fact that 
never before have so many owed so 
much to so few at 5½ or 6 percent. 

To me it seems essential that in the 
field of housing we must recognize the 
fact that in today’s market it is practi- 
cally impossible to produce a home meet- 
ing minimum standards for family living 
that can sell at less than $10,000 in high- 
cost areas and $8,000 in low-cost areas, 
Therefore, our problem is how, through 
the channels of private enterprise, can 
we get homes meeting those standards 
into the hands of families earning less 
than $5,000 and down to the very low- 
income families for whom no substitute 
has been found for public housing. This 
bill is only a meager answer. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. McVey]. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Chairman, in the 
beginning, I should like to compliment 
the chairman of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, Congressman WoL- 
corr, on the very excellent manner in 
which he has conducted the hearings be- 
fore our committee on H. R. 7839. These 
hearings have consumed about 3 weeks, 
and the committee was in session both 
morning and afternoon a part of the 
time. The executive session, when the 
consideration of the hearings was before 
our committee, continued for almost 1 
week. The measure, together with the 
hearings, produced a volume totaling 
889 pages. Scores of witnesses were 
heard, and the committee had a splendid 
opportunity to evaluate the opinions of 
many important organizations in this 
country with regard to this important 
problem. 

It is a pleasure to say that I have not 
known a chairman of a committee that 
exercised any more patience, any more 
tolerance of anyone’s opinion, and any 
greater effort to bring out a good Hous- 
ing Act than our chairman, Congressman 
Wotcorr. I want, too, to express my 
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feelings toward the members of our com- 
mittee on both sides. Naturally, we do 
not agree in every particular, but our 
discussions have been friendly, and, in 
the end, I hope that we have arrived at 
a proper decision. 

Our chairman has presented to you 
many of the important features in con- 
nection with this act. Other members 
of the committee will doubtless discuss 
certain titles and amendments which ap- 
pear to them to be of most importance. 
One of the main purposes of this act is 
to present certain amendments and 
other clarifying provisions which will 
make this legislation more workable and 
of greater service to the country. I am 
going to speak of two amendments which 
I feel are very helpful—however, no more 
important than any other which you will 
be privileged to hear about during this 
discussion. 

There are, in certain cities and vil- 
lages, defunct lands lying along railroad 
trackage which are suited for industrial 
development, but which do not offer the 
best advantages for housing accommoda- 
tions. These properties can only be ac- 
quired by public agency, and the Housing 
Act of 1954 appeared to us to be an ex- 
cellent vehicle for providing proper de- 
velopment of such defunct lands. Ac- 
cordingly, an amendment was offered, 
and was approved unanimously by the 
committee, by adding the following 
phrase “or open land to be developed for 
commercial and industrial use“ to sec- 
tion 110 (C) of tile I, of the Housing Act 
of 1949. This title as originally written 
permitted the acquisition of “land which 
is predominantly open and which be- 
cause of obsolete platting, diversity of 
ownership, deterioration of structures, or 
of site improvements, or otherwise sub- 
stantially impairs or arrests the sound 
growth of the community, and which is 
to be developed for predominantly resi- 
dential uses.” By adding to the last sen- 
tence the following phrase “or open land 
to be devedoped for commercial and in- 
dustrial use,” a very simple amendment 
permits, under the right of eminent do- 
main, the use of these defunct lands for 
useful purposes which will be of great 
advantage to cities and villages where 
Such trackage does exist. 

Another amendment which seems very 
simple but which offers great advantage 
to school districts where difficulty is 
found in meeting housing accommoda- 
tions is one to permit builders to con- 
struct one-family residences adjacent to 
school lands and to lease such quarters 
to boards of education for school pur- 
poses. These family dwellings when con- 
structed without partitions will accom- 
modate two classrooms, and will relieve 
some of the congestion that exists in 
communities where the permanent con- 
struction of a school may need to be 
postponed because of local financial 
problems. 

I do not need to repeat the figures that 
have been given with regard to our rapid 
growth in population in recent years. 
This rapid increase has created a short- 
age of 350,000 classrooms, and it is esti- 
mated that 3 out of 5 of these 
classrooms will be crowded. This situa- 
tion creates tremendous responsibilities 
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upon communities which find themselves 
hard pressed to construct school-building 
facilities sufficiently rapid to take care 
of the incoming enrollments properly. 

Our committee has unanimously en- 
dorsed this amendment to H. R. 7839, 
which will be a long step in the right 
direction of relieving hardships in many 
cases. Prior to this amendment the law 
did not permit a builder to receive FHA 
financing for the construction of a build- 
ing to be leased to public schools. Any 
such structures had to be financed en- 
tirely by the builder. Such à provision 
retarded materially the proposition 
which I have explained, and the law 
which is now before us will do much to 
assist in relieving the pressure that now 
exists in many communities. 

There are many other features of this 
bill which I think will be excellent for 
the country as a whole. It does not con- 
tain a public housing feature. It was 
believed by the Committee on Banking 
that this matter was in the hands of the 
Appropriations Committee, and no action 
of this character was required in con- 
nection with the passage of H. R. 7839. 

This bill does provide means by which 
slum-clearance projects may be carried 
forward under Government insurance, 
which should assist materially in improv- 
ing slum conditions in many of our cities 
and villages. There are many on this 
floor who are in full accord with slum- 
clearance programs but who do hesitate 
to vote for public housing. This act sep- 
arates those two problems and make it 
possible for Members of this body who 
favor slum clearance and not public 
housing to vote for this measure. I am 
not going into this problem, because it 
will doubtless be discussed by others, 
but in my own mind I am glad that the 
two issues are not confused, and that we 
may go forward with a good slum-clear- 
ing project without the weight that might 
be caused by attaching to this measure 
a public housing program. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRANA- 
HAN]. 

Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


ADDING LUXURY TAXES ON DECENT HOUSING 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
Congress on Tuesday enacted and the 
President on Wednesday signed a bill to 
reduce nearly all of the excise taxes— 
the so-called luxury taxes—and it has 
now become law. 

The administration, as everyone 
knows, fought that bill strenuously. It 
put pressure to work all along the line. 
Now that it has passed, however, and it 
includes many provisions inserted by the 
Senate which we Democrats in the House 
were unable even to get considered on 
this side of the Capitol, the administra- 
tion acknowledges that the bill will have 
a good effect on the economy by reviving 
business activity in many of the so-called 
luxury classifications—furs, jewelry, cos- 
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metics, luggage, along with such things 
as admissions, telephone tolls, freezers, 
refrigerators, other appliances, and so 
on. Unfortunately, the bill does not re- 
duce the present 10-percent tax on auto- 
mobiles and parts. 

But is it not strange, Mr. Chairman, 
that so soon after the Congress enacts 
a bill to reduce the so-called luxury 
taxes—and a lot of things covered are 
not luxuries at all, of course—it should 
now turn its attention to a bill which 
has the effect of establishing luxury taxes 
on decent homes for the American 
people? 

Yet that is exactly what I am afraid 
we are doing in this housing bill, which 
is put forward by the Republican ma- 
jority as a measure to stimulate housing 
construction. 

What it does, however, as I see it, is to 
pave the way to making housing more 
expensive. Particularly is this true in 
regard to interest rates on FHA and GI 
mortgages. Instead of having clear-cut 
restrictions on interest rates on these 
mortgages—a matter on which the Con- 
gress should certainly maintain constant 
and continuing surveillance—we are told 
to just give the President blanket au- 
thority to up those rates as high as even 
7 percent on FHA or whenever the situa- 
tion in his opinion warrants that step. 

Interest represents one of the major 
costs of purchasing a home. By the time 
you pay off the average mortgage, you 
have paid it twice—once in the amount 
of the principal and then perhaps the 
same amount or even more in interest. 
So a raise in interest rates on FHA or 
GI mortgages means a heavy additional 
burden on the home buyer. That is part 
of the story. 

HAS THE PRESIDENT DEMONSTRATED GOOD 
JUDGMENT ON INTEREST RATES? 

But let me ask, has the President 
demonstrated such good judgment, such 
clear insight and vision, on interest rates 
in the past that he should be given this 
blanket authority to raise at will or by 
whim the cost of a veteran’s or anyone 
else’s mortgage. 

It was about a year ago, almost im- 
mediately after the Eisenhower admin- 
istration took office, that the Govern- 
ment abruptly raised interest rates on 
Government obligations. This was one 
of the greatest handouts to the bankers 
we have seen in this country since the 
Mellon days. The Government’s cost of 
financing the national debt shot up tre- 
mendously—costing us all more in higher 
taxes and in a higher national debt— 
while at the same time all we got out of 
it was a hard-money or tight-money 
policy which is at the root of our pres- 
ent economic difficulties. It caused a lot 
of small businesses to go to the wall, be- 
cause they could not get credit except on 
prohibitively high interest rate terms. 
That is because the bankers were en- 
couraged by the administration to raise 
interest rates. 

The administration also proposed, and 
this Congress approved—over the vigor- 
ous objections of most of us on the Demo- 
cratic side—a boost in veterans’ housing 
interest rates. That was supposed to 
bring a flood of investment money into 
the mortgage market for GI-housing 
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loans. But did it? All it did was raise 
the cost of the veteran’s home then be- 
ing built. 

The housing industry is down—not 
up—as a result of those actions of this 
administration. The Housing and Home 
Finance Agency told the Appropriations 
Committee in connection with the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill, which 
we passed here on Wednesday, that its 
budget was based on estimates of only 
900,000 new housing units in the coming 
fiscal year. Yet in the past 5 years we 
have never gone below 1 million units a 
year. So we have a recession in the 
housing-construction field, and I think 
it can be blamed on this high-interest- 
rate policy instituted by the administra- 
tion last year which not only made hous- 
ing more expensive but which led to an 
industrial downturn which boosted un- 
employment and thus eliminated a lot 
of people as prospects for new homes. 

So let us not repeat that mistake— 
let us not make it even worse—by put- 
ting interest rates on FHA and GI homes 
on a rollercoaster so that we never know 
from one month to the next what the 
rate will be. We will have housing by 
whim of the bankers. 


HOUSING FOR THE LOWER INCOME GROUPS 


We are also being asked to write a 
luxury tax on housing into this bill by 
making no provision whatsoever for a 
continuation of the public-housing pro- 
gram. Republican votes in this Congress 
have already killed off public housing in 
the sense that no new projects can be 
started. We have about 35,060 units 
for which the Government has entered 
into binding contracts and for which 
provision will have to be made, but as it 
now stands not a single additional proj- 
ect can be undertaken. 

The President has asked for very lit- 
tle in this respect—35,000 units a year 
for 4 years. That is a drop in the bucket 
compared to the need, and compared 
to the authorizations the previous Dem- 
ocratic Congresses provided for 135,000 a 
year. But the President’s own party in 
the Congress has refused to go along 
with him even on that extremely modest 
request, and now we see the spectacle of 
an overall housing bill, presumably rep- 
resenting the President’s housing pro- 
gram, which does not contain any pro- 
vision at all for a single new public 
housing project. 

Instead, we are told to support a plan 
to get the families which are eligible for 
public housing by reason of low income 
and slum housing conditions and by evic- 
tion for redevelopment to buy—I re- 
peat—buy homes for themselves. What 
kind of a home could a family eligible 
for public housing afford to buy? If it 
had that kind of income, it would not be 
eligible for public housing to begin with. 

Providing 40-year loans to these peo- 
ple on an $8,600 house would not solve 
the problem either, because, for one 
thing, you cannot build much of a house 
for $8,600 in Philadelphia with any rea- 
sonable expectancy that it would remain 
standing for 40 years and not be a slum 
itself at that point, and second, the car- 
rying charges or shelter rent on such a 
mortgage, I am told, would run over $75 
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a month, when you count in taxes, util- 
ities, and so on. 

I would like to suggest to the Repub- 
lican leaders who put this plan forward 
as a substitute for public housing that 
they give us the magic formula by which 
low-income families eligible for public 
housing could afford $75 a month to live 
in one of these $8,600 houses, assuming 
the house could even be built for that. 

No, Mr. Chairman; what we are say- 
ing to the slum dweller is that if you do 
not like the slum you live in—and if it 
is torn down to make way for a redevel- 
opment project—go find another slum, 
probably an even worse one. Because 
the Federal Government as it is now run 
does not have any plan for meeting your 
need for a decent place to live at a price 
you can afford. 

And to the veteran, we are saying in 
this bill: Pay, boy, pay, because the 
mortgage bankers want higher interest 
rates and the Republican Party believes 
in giving the bankers whatever they ask 
for. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am not satisfied that H. R. 7839 
fully answers this Nation’s housing 
needs. Neither do I feel that it is ade- 
quate to insure that the construction 
industry will continue to make the major 
contribution to our national economy as 
has been the case since the end of World 
War II. 

H. R. 7839 contains, I am sorry to say, 
several major deficiencies. These in- 
clude: First, failure to maintain the tra- 
ditional policy of Congress that veterans 
are entitled to a preference in housing 
legislation; second, failure to provide a 
realistic, workable secondary mortgage 
market; third, delegation to the Presi- 
dent of authority to set maximum inter- 
est rates on FHA and VA mortgages; 
and, fourth, surrender by the Banking 
and Currency Committee of its jurisdic- 
tion in the field of low-rent housing. 
I shall elaborate more fully on each of 
these in a few minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly hope that 
this committee will see fit to approve 
amendments which will be offered to cor- 
rect these deficiencies. 

There is, it is true, many excellent 
and necessary provisions in this bill. 
They should receive the support of us all. 
Section 121 authorizes a much needed 
increase in FHA insurance authorization 
of 1.5 billion dollars, the President being 
authorized to make available an addi- 
tional $500 million if needed. The FHA 
was set up under authority of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, a bipartisan measure, 
enacted in 1934. The FHA has done a 
truly outstanding job. While I appre- 
ciate that no system, however carefully 
planned, can always operate with per- 
fect efficiency because it cannot elimi- 
nate the factor of mistakes in human 
judgment, in the overall the FHA record 
has been truly an enviable one. The 
FHA has always enjoyed widespread ap- 
proval in all sections of the country. 
It is a program which has been devoid 
of partisanship. Its record is such that 
it warrants the wholehearted and en- 
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thusiastie endorsement of every last 
Member of this body. 

Section 101 would amend title I of the 
National Housing Act to assist in the 
improvement and conservation of exist- 
ing houses by increasing the maximum 
insured loan for modernization and re- 
pair from $2,500 to $3,000 and the maxi- 
mum maturity from 3 to 5 years. The 
latter provision would reduce the 
monthly charges required to carry such 
loans by about 35 percent. For exam- 
ple, the monthly charge required to carry 
a $1,000 loan having a 5-year maturity 
would be about $21, as compared with 
about $32 in the case of a 3-year ma- 
turity. 

Certain changes would also be made 
with respect to title I loans to finance 
the improvement or conversions of ex- 
isting structures used or to be used as 
dwellings for two or more families. The 
present maximum of $10,000 for this 
type of loan would be changed to $1,500 
per family unit or $10,000, whichever 
is the greater, and the maximum ma- 
turity would be increased from 7 to 10 
years. 

Section 128 extends the military 
rental housing program under the 
Wherry Act for 1 year. This is most 
desirable. The Wherry Act has con- 
tributed more to the stability and wel- 
fare of the armed services personnel 
than any other measure pertaining to 
housing that has ever been adopted by 
the Congress. Rents in many locations 
are still beyond the financial capability 
of service personnel and impose a hard- 
ship on the serviceman who is trans- 
ferred into an area of high costs. We 
must, therefore, do our best to provide 
the serviceman with housing where he 
will not be subject to rentals beyond his 
ability or substandard housing condi- 
tions. The extension of the Wherry Act 
is the best way to do this. 

Section 904 was added to the bill by 
an amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Deane]. It 
would provide additional authorization 
for the farm-housing assistance under 
title V of the Housing Act of 1949. It is 
administered by the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration of the Department of Agri- 
culture and authorizes the Secretary of 
that Department to extend financial as- 
sistance in the form of loans and grants 
to farm owners to enable them to con- 
struct, improve, or repair farm housing. 
Loans of up to 33 years’ maturity which 
bear 4-percent interest may be made to 
farmers having adequate farms who are 
nevertheless unable to obtain private 
credit on terms which they can reason- 
ably fulfill, Similar loans, supple- 
mented by modest contributions during 
a 5-year period are also authorized 
where the farmer is unable to undertake 
to repay the loan in full. This form of 
aid is authorized only if the farm is po- 
tentially adequate—that is, capable of 
being improved to a point where it is 
self-sustaining—and if the necessary 
improvement program is actually under- 
taken. Finally, title V authorizes modest 
loans and grants to help farm families 
on very poor farms to undertake minor 
improvements or minimum repairs to 
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farm dwellings where necessary to re- 
move hazards to the health or safety of 
the occupants. 

The authority granted by the present 
law to obtain loan funds from the Treas- 
ury was limited to $25 million on and 
after July 1, 1949, an additional $50 
million on and after July 1, 1950, an 
additional $75 million on and after July 
1, 1951, an additional $100 million on 
and after July 1, 1952, and an additional 
$100 million on or after July 1, 1953. 
H. R. 7839 would provide authorization 
for an additional $100 million on or after 
July 1, 1954. 

Annual contribution commitments for 
housing on potentially adequate farms 
were authorized to be entered into on 
and after July 1, 1949, in sums aggre- 
gating not more than $500,000 per 
year—for 5 years—and additional com- 
mitments were authorized on and after 
July 1 of each of the years 1950, 1951, 
1952, and 1953, respectively, which would 
require additional contributions of up to 
$1 million, $1.5 million, $2 million, and $2 
million per annum, respectively. H. R. 
7839 would provide a similar additional 
authorization of $2 million on and after 
July 1, 1954. 

Appropriations were also authorized 
for the loans and grants for improve- 
ments and repairs. Appropriations of 
$2 million were authorized on and after 
July 1, 1949, and further amounts of $5 
million, $8 million, $10 million, and $10 
million on July 1 of each of the years 
1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, respectively. The 
bill would provide an additional author- 
ization of $10 million on or after July 1, 
1954. I could give my wholehearted 
support to these provisions of H. R. 7839. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, as I 
have said before, there are a number of 
provisions of this measure which I feel 
are most unwise. 

Under the authority vested in the 
President by title II of the bill to ad- 
just interest rates, fees and service 
charges, maximum financing charges on 
federally aided home-mortgage loans 
may go as high as 7 percent on the low- 
est-priced housing—the new FHA sec- 
tion 221 program—6½ percent on the 
other FHA-insured and 5% percent on 
VA-guaranteed home-mortgage loans. 
In this connection I wish to point out 
that under section 203 of the National 
Housing Act, the FHA Commissioner al- 
ready has authority to raise interest 
rates on most mortgages as high as 6 
percent. On the other hand, under 
present law the maximum rate on GI 
home loans cannot be higher than 414 
percent. Consequently, it appears that 
the net effect of the new authority pro- 
posed under section 201 of the bill is to 
enable increases in interest rates to be 
mede on GI home loans. All veterans’ 
organizations are opposed to this pro- 
vision and so testified before our com- 
mittee. 

Provision for a 244-percent spread over 
the yield on long-term marketable Gov- 
ernment bonds under title II of the bill 
represents a rise of 1 percentage point 
in the spread that investors were willing 
to accept prior to the inauguration of the 
hard-money policy. In view of the con- 
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siderable easing of the money and credit 
supply since mid-1953, I do not believe it 
is necessary to provide for an increase 
in the traditional spread of 144 percent 
between the maximum rate on federally 
aided home mortgages and the yield on 
long-term Government bonds, unless it 
is intended to reimpose restrictive tight 
money conditions on the economy. 

Amendments to title II of the National 
Housing Act contained in title I of the 
bill would have immeasurable effect on 
the GI home-loan program. The pro- 
posed increase in loan to value ratios and 
the reduction in cash downpayments, to- 
gether with the increase in the permis- 
sible term of the loan which will make 
lower monthly carrying charges possible, 
will make considerably more liberal 
financing terms possible for home pur- 
chasers under the FHA program. This, 
of course, would tend to dilute the pref- 
erence which has been available to vet- 
erans obtaining GI financing, since the 
amendments would place nonveterans in 
virtually an equal position with respect 
to housing credit terms. 

On the other hand, it is noted that the 
only action which the President could 
take in respect to VA-guaranteed home 
loans would be to make GI loan terms 
more restrictive. All eligible veterans, 
including recent veterans of the Korean 
conflict will be deprived to a considerable 
degree of the preferred position they 
heretofore enjoyed in respect to housing 
credit. 

Mr. Chairman, an adequate and read- 
ily available supply of mortgage financ- 
ing is a prime requirement for a high and 
sustained volume of home building. Yet, 
according to the consensus of testimony 
before our committee, title III in its 
present form imposes unduly restrictive 
requirements upon FNMA and may actu- 
ally have the effect of deterring mort- 
gage lending instead of sustaining it. 
Specifically, it was pointed out that the 
3-percent nonrefundable contribution to 
the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion, to be borne by the lender upon 
mortgage sales to FNMA, will unduly re- 
strict use of the facility. I should like 
to point out, in passing, that it is un- 
likely lenders will assume the burden of 
the 3-percent contribution; rather, the 
home builder or, more likely, the home 
buyer will ultimately pay it. Conse- 
quently, under the bill Federal credit— 
and equity capital provided by home pur- 
chasers—will be used to build up a multi- 
million-dollar secondary market reserve 
facility which will then be turned over 
to banks and insurance companies who 
sold mortgages to FNMA but otherwise 
contributed little to acquire ownership 
share. 

Under title III—the FNMA require- 
ment to purchase at market price—the 
3-percent contribution and the service 
fee may result in a discount of home 
mortgages of 642 to 7 percent under 
today’s market condition. 

Indeed, the president of the National 
Association of Home Builders testified: 

On a $12,000 loan, for example, this for- 
mula would result in a cost for permanent 
mortgage financing of $750 to $850. This 
equals, and probably exceeds, the extremely 
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high discounts which characterized the 
mortgage market during last summer's un- 
usual credit stringency. 


Preference heretofore accorded GI 
mortgage loans in the secondary market 
operations of the FNMA is not continued 
under the bill; neither are GI loans spe- 
cifically included in the category of 
home-mortgage loans for which FNMA 
is authorized to provide special assist- 
ance. 

Mr. Chairman, the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee has always had juris- 
diction in the public-housing program. 
I think the integrity of the committee 
should be protected. It is not a ques- 
tion of whether you are for or against 
public housing. The point is that it is 
not the function of the Appropriations 
Committee to legislate in this field. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe these defi- 
ciencies are serious and I shall certainly 
give my wholehearted support to amend- 
ments to correct them. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Gwinn]. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to speak for a few minutes to the ques- 
tion of the removal of slums and the 
building of new houses and the putting 
in of new kitchen sinks and new electric 
stoves and other modern gadgets as a 
political device for improving the morals 
of people. We got into this particular 
additional socialistic experiment in 1933, 
because it was alleged over and over 
again that if you improve the housing 
conditions of the people, you will im- 
prove their morals. It sounds well like 
many other sounding phrases, but on 
examination the substance of it disap- 
pears with the sound. There has never 
been presented to this House, or to any 
other group that I can find, any scien- 
tific data to show that by moving people 
into a new house at public expense under 
political compulsion at half-rent, free 
from taxes, that you have improved the 
morals of the people. But when the 
Government says so, and high authori- 
ties say so generally, after a while the 
people begin to say, Why, it is true, the 
Government says it is true that when 
you improve the physical surroundings 
of people, and when you give them the 
modern gadgets of life, they turn around 
and become good people.” Since there 
is no evidence of it, why should we con- 
tinue to follow the illusion? The fact 
of it is that public housing, TVA, sub- 
sidies generally, follow an unmoral rule. 
That is, the taking of private property 
without consent by political compul- 
sion to make it public property for 
the benefit of special groups is antisocial 
and morally wrong. Moral qualities 
which reside in the individual alone cer- 
tainly cannot be conveyed by force of 
government to another. So when gov- 
ernment attempts to separate a man’s 
house or property rights from him by 
force so as to convey it to another, noth- 
ing of moral value whatever can be con- 
veyed. Violence against property rights 
of the one brings more degradation to 
the other who takes the proceeds. Be- 
sides, it corrupts the government that 
acts as a go-between, 
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Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWINN. I will yield a little later. 

Politically we know Government ten- 
ants lose their freedom. They are told 
how to vote. They are political depend- 
ents. They lose their moral choices, too. 

Let me quote statistics to prove it. A 
judge is quoted in the Providence Jour- 
nal of March 20, 1954, as follows: 


Slums do not make delinquency. Delin- 
quent people make slums. 


That is Judge Francis J. McCabe, of 
the Rhode Island Juvenile Court, speak- 
ing. He continues: 

Public housing projects don’t wipe out 
juvenile and adult delinquency by eliminat- 
ing slums. Delinquents are more plentiful 
in the projects because they move into the 
projects from scattered areas and thereby 
become more concentrated. 


In Los Angeles the chief of police has 
stated that calls for police cars are 
higher from public housing projects than 
from privately owned projects across the 
street. Police calls per thousand popu- 
lation in a privately owned project were 
0.08 percent. In 4 big housing projects 
the calls per thousand were 13.75 percent. 

The chief of police has stated on the 
basis of a study that on the average 
there was 96 percent more crime in per- 
manent public-housing projects in Los 
Angeles than in the slums themselves, 
and more than 1,000 percent more crime 
in public-housing projects than in the 
privately owned, low-rent housing proj- 
ects in the same city. 

In Houston, Tex., it is the same story. 
Wherever you go it must be the same. 
The concept that a new kitchen stove 
improves the morals of the person who 
operates it is a pagan concept. 

Certainly one excuse for taking 35,000 
new houses from some people and giving 
them to others to improve their morals 
fails. 

The people do not like such houses. 
They feel like they are living in rows 
of prison cells with political bosses and 
guards over them. 

Listen to the vacancy rates: 

By States: Little Rock, Ark., in 400 
public-housing units, 101 are vacant. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala.: In 340 housing units, 
76 are vacant. 

In Chicago, III.: In 1,027 units, 108 are 
vacant. 

In Peoria, Il.: Of 846 units, 151 are 
vacant. 

In Gary, out of 317, 23 were vacant. 
That is a fairly good record. 

In South Carolina, of 58, 17 are vacant. 

In Tennessee, Pulaski, out of 80, 24 are 
vacant. 

In San Antonio, out of 500, 172 are va- 
cant. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWINN. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. 
about the large cities? 
Philadelphia? 
in this city? 

Mr. GWINN. I just read Chicago. I 
do not see Philadelphia for the moment. 
Chicago out of 1,027 had 108 vacant; 
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What 
What about 
How many are vacant 
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that is more than 10 percent, in these 
times when the need is so great. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWINN. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. First, with reference 
to what the gentleman is talking about 
now, the vacancy rate, I think the statis- 
tics before you have a note indicating 
that the vacancy rate includes people 
being moved out because they no longer 
come within the maximum earning rate; 
it includes vacancies while the premises 
are being prepared for new tenants. 
Very few are vacant because there are 
no tenants available. They are vacant 
while being prepared for new tenants, 
while new tenants are being investigated 
to see whether they fall within the terms 
of the law on such apartments, and 
while the apartments are being proc- 
essed for new tenants. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. O'Hara]. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Illinois yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. May I take 1 minute? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I am glad to 
yield the gentleman 1 minute of my time, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order 
for 1 minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, Leo 
Rover, United States attorney for the 
District of Columbia, is guilty of a great 
indiscretion. He induced a call of the 
municipal court judges of the District 
and criticized the judges for the low rate 
of convictions for homosexual offenses. 
He expressed disappointment and dis- 
may that convictions result in only 38 
percent of the cases tried. No appointed 
official dare tell any judge how to con- 
duct a trial, much less indirectly induce 
a judge or judges so to conduct trials as 
to increase the batting average of con- 
victions for any United States attorney. 

The answer is for the United States at- 
torney to bring in better and more sub- 
stantial evidence. 

Mr. Rover had better not be guilty of 
any such improper conduct again. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, as far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, no one is very happy about the 
proposed Housing Act of 1954. It is the 
unwanted offspring of a shotgun mar- 
riage. The shotgun is the administra- 
tion’s realization that we are in a reces- 
sion and that there is a real danger of a 
depression. 

The result has been a housing pro- 
gram which is not calculated to bring 
decent housing within the financial 
means of a large segment of our popu- 
lation in the low- and middle-income 
brackets, where the need is greatest. 
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The sole purpose of the program is to 
ward off an immediate depression by 
furnishing Government financing and 
guaranties to the continuing building of 
homes in a price range beyond the reach 
of a majority of our people. 

The unfortunate part is that many 
who temporarily find solution to their 
housing problems by acquiring homes on 
the easy terms provided must eventually 
lose them with any material increase 
in unemployment and diminution of 
family income. No matter how low 
the initial payment and how extended 
the mortgage period, the controlling fac- 
tors are the purchase price and the rate 
of interest. Moreover, most of the new 
constructions in the large urban centers 
are in the suburban areas, far from 
places of employment, and usually re- 
quiring the use of private automobiles 
in going to and from work. The factor 
of transportation under normal condi- 
tions is entirely overlooked. 


ESCAPE TO THE SUBURBS 


If our large urban centers are to be 
saved, decent housing within financial 
means and in wholesome environments 
must be made available reasonably near 
the site of employment and of interest. 
The escape to the suburbs is attended 
among other things with, first, a great 
and unwarranted increase in transporta- 
tion costs; second, a lengthening of the 
workday if the hours of going to and 
from work are taken into account; and, 
third, a serious congestion of local trans- 
portation facilities during the peak 
hours, for which our transportation en- 
gineers can find no solution under pres- 
ent conditions. The proposed housing 
bill will contribute to the suburban mi- 
gration. It will make available more 
homes within an impractical price 
range, not in urban centers but miles 
away in the suburbs, and the necessities 
of an acute housing shortage in the 
urban area itself will compel their use 
and occupancy even though with present 
inconvenience and the certainty of ulti- 
mate disaster. 


DEBATE TOO LIMITED 


I regret that we have but 3 hours of 
general debate on what well may prove 
to be the most important measure to 
come before the 83d Congress. Most of 
the heat and passion that have entered 
into our housing debates have resulted 
from misunderstanding. More time for 
debate might help to clear up some of 
the misunderstanding. 

Beginning on March 2 our committee, 
Banking and Currency, held many days 
of public hearings. These are contained 
in a volume of 889 pages, which came 
from the printers far too late for any 
Member of this body to examine with 
any particularity. I doubt if any mem- 
ber of the committee has had time to re- 
fresh his memory by reading the full 
transcript as it appears in the printed 
form. 

In the time allotted me it, of course, 
will be impossible to review the testi- 
mony of the many witnesses. 

Able, experienced, and well-informed 
as is our distinguished chairman it is 
plain that in the limited time he allotted 
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to himself, having in mind that there was 
only an hour and a half for all the debate 
on his side, he could not hope entirely to 
cover the testimony in a book of 889 
pages. At best he could skim over the 
high spots. 

Suffice to say that not one of the many 
witnesses appearing before our commit- 
tee showed any burning desire to take 
unto himself the credit of being the 
father of this legislative child of a shot- 
gun marriage. Even Mr. Cole frankly 
said he was experimenting and hoped 
for the best. Others went along with 
some features, had grave doubts about 
others. 

THAT UGLY WORD DEPRESSION 


Henry DuLaurence, chairman of the 
legislative committee of the National 
Apartment Owners Association, brought 
in the ugly and in some quarters the for- 
bidden word of depression. He said— 
page 782 of the printed hearings—that 
the bill unless substantially modified of- 
fered a sure method for creating a finan- 
cial depression. Those are Mr. DuLau- 
rence’s words, Mr. Chairman, not mine. 
Again on page 772 of the hearings he said 
that an ill-conceived plan could throw us 
into a serious depression. Again, Mr. 
Chairman, Mr. DuLaurence’s words, not 
mine. Mr. DuLaurence continued: 

Every serious depression in this country 
has occurred when there was a recession in 
industry coupled with a recession in real 
estate. The depressions of the 1840's, 1870's, 
1890's, and 1930’s are examples of this eco- 
nomic phenomenon. In each case the real 
estate recession has followed an excessive 
building of houses. * * * 

Recently we have had some questionable 
repercussions in business, plus a large hous- 
ing construction program and I think that 
we should recognize the fact that we may 
be in a vulnerable spot if we espouse and 
permit a forced increase in the construction 
of housing. 

MR. SHANKS TALKS FRANKLY 


Certainly one of the most interesting 
and intelligently outspoken witnesses 
supporting in the main the ideas of the 
bill was Carrol M. Shanks, president 
of the Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America. While I did not necessarily 
agree in some of his conclusions I felt 
that his personal presence made a valu- 
able contribution to the public hearings 
on the pending bill. He presented the 
thinking not only of his own company, 
the second largest I believe in the life 
insurance field, but also that of an asso- 
ciation of 243 companies holding ap- 
proximately 98 percent of all life insur- 
ance company assets in the United 
States. 

A grand total of about $17 billion of 
life insurance money is invested in real 
estate securities. In the 7 years from 
1947 to 1953 the life companies of the 
Nation increased holdings of mortgages 
on 1 to 4 family residences from $2.6 
billion to $13.1 billion, a net increase of 
$10.5 billion. At the end of 1953 they 
hold 20.1 percent of the total outstand- 
ing mortgage debt on 1 to 4 family resi- 
dences. They are the largest and most 
important investors in Government in- 
sured and guaranteed mortgages. They 
hold $6 billion of FHA mortgages, $3.6 
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billion of VA mortgages. In addition 
they hold close to $3.4 in mortgages on 
multifamily units. 

SIMILARITY TO DEPRESSION ERA 


Mr. Chairman, I should emphasize at 
this point the significance of the $17 
billion figure. That is the figure repre- 
senting the total investment at this time 
of the life insurance companies in real 
estate securities. When I heard Mr. 
Shanks give the figure I instantly re- 
called that the same $17 billion figure 
had bobbed up tragically in the real es- 
tate washout in the early thirties. 

It was the approximate total of the 
investments of the American people in 
the real estate bonds that covered my 
own city of Chicago and other urban 
centers with magnificent hotels, sky- 
piercing office buildings and palatial 
apartment houses, erected at a time of 
high construction costs, most of them 
after a reasonable tenant demand in 
that high-priced bracket had been ex- 
ceeded, and all of them dependent on 
the permanent continuance of inflation 
to insure the meeting of maintenance 
costs and mortgage commitments. 

When the time of accounting came 
the $17-billion investment of the savings 
of the American people was washed 
down the drain Most of the original 
purchasers of those real estate bonds 
went brokenhearted to the graves of 
paupers. I know only too well the suf- 
ferings of these good men and women 
for it was given to me to lead them ina 
long, hard and at times seemingly hope- 
less fight to salvage for them from bank- 
ruptcy reorganizations some mite of 
comfort, some crumbs at least for their 
sustenance. To that labor of love I gave 
several years of the prime of my life, 
striving without pay or material inter- 
est of any nature and without regret 
entwining myself with debts which the 
remainder of my life has been given to 
liquidating. 

I make mention of this personal back- 
ground merely to explain why I am so 
concerned when I see signs so similar, 
trends so identical, as those that were 
apparent in the late twenties. 

Since the washout of the bondholders 
in the era I have mentioned there has 
been no financing by the sale of real 
estate bonds. The largest source of fi- 
nancing has come from insurance funds. 

WHY MR. SHANKS IS APPREHENSIVE 


Mr. Shanks did not go as far as Mr. 
DuLaurence did later in the hearings. 
He did say on page 473 of the hearings: 

We are apprehensive about some of the 
broad philosophy that runs through the bill. 
We would like to see in the bill a recogni- 
tion that regardless of a desire to stabilize 
the housing industry at a high level the 
number of housing starts each year must 
bear a relationship to such basic forces as 
the rate of family formation, the need for 
replacement of clearly substandard housing, 
arid the willingness to buy. 


In my questioning of Mr. Shanks he 
enlarged on this phase. Beginning on 
page 495 of the hearings: 


Mr. O'Hara. I may not agree with you in 
all of your suggestions but I do agree with 
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you in this—the necessity of giving a stabil- 
ity to real estate, having in mind our experi- 
ences in the late twenties and the early 
thirties. 

Mr. SHANKS. Right. 

Mr. O’Hara. Where there was a boom, and 
the bankers wanted to put out their money 
and sell real estate bonds and everybody 
wanted to make money, they overbuilt. 

Mr. SHANKS. They sure did. 

Mr. O'Hara. At a time of excessive prices, 
and then the equities were all washed out. 
Everybody was washed out. Now, of course, 
you want to avoid a repetition of that, do 
you not? 

Mr. SHANKS. We do, indeed. 

Mr. O'Hara. And you can see a definite 
danger, if our construction goes on moti- 
vated by a desire on the part of builders to 
make money, or even on the part of politi- 
cians to contribute to warding off a reces- 
sion. It can have its repercussions, which 
can be bad. Is that your thought? 

Mr. SHANKS. That is correct. I don't ob- 
ject to people making money, but if you go 
right on regardless of the market demand, 
then you get a situation where eventually 
it is not taken up, and the sad thing is 
that the price and the market value of all 
the existing housing is destroyed in the 
process. 


WHAT IF DEPRESSION COMES 


Mr. Chairman, I have emphasized the 
fact that there is a similarity in many 
respects to the building situation at the 
present time to that prevailing in the 
pre-depression period. I also have 
pointed out that the investment of the 
bondholders in the twenties and thir- 
ties reached about the same total as the 
present investment of the life insurance 
companies in real estate securities. The 
bondholders unfortunately did not have 
the benefits of Government guaranties. 
The insurance investments are better 
protected. Nevertheless it is a large 
amount of money that is involved. 

What will happen if the recession 
deepens into a depression? The answer 
to that question is of interest to us here 
in the Congress, certainly of tremendous 
concern to the American people. There- 
fore, I think it is proper that I should 
give the answer of the president of the 
Prudential Insurance Co., the rep- 
resentative of an association of 243 life 
insurance companies. 

I am reading from page 497 of the 
printed hearings: 

Mr. O'Hara. * * * what are you doing to 
protect yourselves if the real estate market 
should drop badly, and the people who are 
renting are unable to pay the rentals, and 
therefore the equity holders can’t hold on 
because the rents coming in do not meet 
the mortgage commitments, and we get a 
bad situation? What precautions are you 
taking for your protection? 

Mr. SHANKs. We are in so much more 
sound shape with regard to those—I am 
speaking now of the insurance companies 
generally, not of my company only—than 
they were at the beginning of the 1930's, 
that there is no comparison. 

In those days you had short, 5-year mort- 
gages, and you had a second mortgage, and 
a third mortgage top of it. And those 
things were falling due. And when they 
came due, sometimes they wouldn’t be re- 
newed, and when they were, it was at a big 
cost to the borrower. A lot of them were put 


out at inflated valuations, which shouldn't 
have gone that high, and as a consequence 
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the whole thing went down like a house of 
cards. 

Today they are all long mortgages, all 
amortized each month, and all a person has 
to do to stay in his house is to continue his 
monthly payments. A second mortgage is 
almost nonexistent. It is practically out of 
the picture. 

The valuation situation is much more care- 
fully watched by the companies than it was, 
and I would say that while, of course, if 
you have a depression—anything approach- 
ing an economic depression—sure you will 
have a lot of foreclosures, but we would do 
just as we did then, we would work out the 
loan with the borrower, and keep him in the 
house and try to work it out, and generally 
it works out. 

Furthermore, we hold more Government 
securities, and more readily salable securities 
than at that time, and generally I think the 
companies are on a more conservative reserve 
basis than at that time. 

I can assure you that the life-insurance 
companies of the United States are in very 
fine shape and we would have to have a 
depression or a recession, or whatever you 
call it, away over and above and beyond any- 
thing we have ever known, including the 
thirties, before we would get into too much 
trouble. 


Mr. Chairman, I hope I have made it 
plain that the sole purpose of the pend- 
ing legislation is to ward off a depression. 
If my colleagues who are not members 
of the committee will take the time to 
read with studious attention the 889 
pages of the printed report that fact will 
be as plain to them as daylight itself. 

If the measure could accomplish that 
objective, it would merit support. The 
danger is that the program proposed in 
the bill actually may contribute to bring- 
ing on the depression. At least that is 
the fear outspokenly voiced by Mr. Du- 
Laurence. Mr. Shank’s apprehension is 
that real estate stability will be toppled 
over if we build merely for temporary 
stimulation and not to meet legitimate 
and existing demands. Other witnesses 
testified along the same line. 

LOWER PRICED HOMES NEEDED 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. John O’Grady, secre- 
tary of the National Conference of Cath- 
olic Charities, says that we have already 
overbuilt in the high-priced field. Mon- 
signor O'Grady knows the housing sit- 
uation in the large cities of the United 
States as well as any man living. He has 
been in the fight for decent housing for 
all the American people since 1932. I 
am reading from his testimony on page 
642 of the printed hearings: 

I have always, of course, liked to regard 
housing as a part of an allover dynamic 
economy, and I, of course, was surprised 
when I got in the outskirts of Cincinnati 
yesterday. I find a considerable vacancy in 
this high-income, high-priced housing, and, 
of course, I find that the supply of houses in 
the downtown area is gradually contracting 
and population of the downtown area de- 
clined, and this is characteristic of many 
other American cities, I am quite sure—con- 
tracted until about 1950, and it has been 
growing ever since, and the housing supply 
is being reduced downtown all the time. 

ACTUAL HOUSING NEEDS 


It has been pointed out that recent 
housing production serves primarily 
families in the upper income groups. 
The urgent need is for homes for low- 
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and middle-income groups. Here are 
the actual figures of what is needed an- 
nually: 

Five hundred and twenty thousand 
homes for people who can afford month- 
ly rentals of not to exceed $30 a month; 

Three hundred and eighty thousand 
homes for families able to pay from $30 
to $50 a month; 

Three hundred thousand homes for 
those in the group able to pay from $50 
to $75 a month. 

Construction volume for the last 3 
years is 20 percent below the peak of 1.4 
million units built in 1950. The 1950 
census showed 15 million substandard 
homes. At the present time 10 million 
homes must be replaced, 4.6 million 
homes must be rehabilitated. By 1955 
we will need 2.05 million units a year, 
by 1965 an annual total requirements of 
2.4 million units. 

These are homes, Mr. Chairman, that 
must be produced within the financial 
means of the people who are to occupy 
them. It is nonsense to pretend that 
we are meeting the demand by concen- 
trating on homes which are available 
only to those in the higher income 
groups. 

HOUSING ACT OF 1949 


It is unfortunate that in the first ses- 
sion of the 83d Congress the Appropria- 
tions Committee invaded the jurisdiction 
of the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee. It is the province of the Appro- 
priations Committee to provide for the 
appropriation of money, not to legislate 
as to the manner of its use. 

The Housing Act of 1949 laid the foun- 
dation of a sound well-rounded pro- 
gram. The provisions for public hous- 
ing and for research were among its 
strongest features. Both have been 
wrecked, the research part in its entirety. 

Of the present members of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, 14 
served on the committee in the 8lst 
Congress when under the chairmanship 
of the brilliant and beloved gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Spence] the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 was written. Three of 
the members of that committee have 
since died, one has been elevated to the 
other body as the junior Senator from 
Oklahoma, some have gone to other 
committees, others have left the Con- 
gress. The late distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUCHANAN] 
was one of the stellar figures in winning 
the historic battle for the enactment 
of this constructive housing legislation, 
marking one of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of the 81st Congress. I was 
moved, as were others who had worked 
with and who loved Frank Buchanan, 
when yesterday his widow, now the dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman from Pennsyl- 
vania, in an address to the House 
carried on the fight as Frank would 
have done. 

WRECK OF RESEARCH PROVISION 


It was my privilege to serve on the 
committee when the Housing Act of 1949 
was being drafted and in humble meas- 
ure to participate in the debate when the 
measure reached the floor of the House, 
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I was especially thrilled by the promise 
held forth by the provision in the act for 
a research division aimed at finding the 
ultimate answer to the perplexing ques- 
tion of how to bring decent housing 
within the financial means of everyone. 
This envisioned long-range study and 
planning. It would explore every possi- 
bility of new types of construction, use 
of new materials, methods of financing, 
of the factors entering into the prob- 
em. 


The responsibility for wrecking the 
work of research, which is absolutely 
necessary if any real and lasting progress 
is to be made in bringing homes within 
everyone’s reach, lies with the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

I am reading from the hearings of our 
committee on March 3, 1954, when the 
Honorable Albert M. Cole, Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator, was on the 
stand, commencing on page 131: 


Mr. O'Hara. * * * I thought one of the 
strongest features of our Housing Act of the 
81st Congress was that providing for the Re- 
search Department. That is that from that 
laboratory of study, we might look forward, 
perhaps, to new plans of construction, new 
plans of financing, that would bring the 
American home within the reasonable finan- 
cial means of all of our people. 

Now, as I understand it, not through your 
desires, certainly not through the desires 
of this committee, but through the Appro- 
priations Committee, that has been killed. 

Mr. Core. That is right, we are liquidating 
it. 

Mr. O'Hara. Now, are you using your in- 
fluence with the President, and with the 
Administration, to have the efficiency of the 
Research Department restored? 

Mr. Core. Mr. O'HARA 

Mr. O'Hara. Don’t answer if I am embar- 
rassing you, because I do not wish to do that. 


PROPER SPHERE FOR PROGRAM 


Mr. Col. That isn't it at all. I think 
there is a proper sphere for a program of 
research in the Government, particularly 
housing. I want to say to you that I recom- 
mended the continuation of the research 
program last year, when I appeared before 
the House Appropriations Committee, and 
the other committees; in the wisdom of Con- 
gress it was eliminated, and we are liquidat- 
ing, and it will be completely liquidated, so 
far as that program is concerned, this year. 

I cannot say to you that we have not pro- 
posed in this bill new authorization, because 
the authorization is there. I do not think 
there is more than this committee can do. 

Now, I do not believe that Congress in- 
tends for us to close our eyes, and not at- 
tempt to do what we can toward a proper 
program toward the investigation and re- 
search in housing. Therefore, it seems that 
we can do certain things to accomplish 
those objectives. 

There is a great deal of controversy about 
research in the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. I am not now ready to recommend 
that anything further be done about it un- 
less I see that there is some possibility of a 
desire on the part of Congress and the people 
involved in it to get behind it. I am just 
sort of left in that position, 

Mr. O'Hara. But you are frank in telling 
us that you are reaching out for the answer, 
that you, yourself, are studying the problem, 
and I suppose you would welcome any help 
that could be given you in your study? 

Mr. CoLE. Yes, sir. 
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Let me say this: As I view the great ob- 
jection on the part of those who have ob- 
jected to research in the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, it is divided into two phases. 
Statistical research, perhaps, most people 
agree that it is right and proper for the 
agency to conduct. Some people, however, 
had considerable doubt about the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, as such, conduct- 
ing experimental research into laboratory 
programs. They felt that it could be done 
more efficiently and better through the Bu- 
reau of Standards and through other means. 

This has not been resolved, and our Ad- 
visory Committee did nothing about it, and 
unless we would find some strength behind 
such a drive, or such a program, we are just 
sitting, for the present, except to continue 
our study and examination to determine 
what might be done. 

Mr. O'Hara. Well, you are somewhat in a 
quandary, then, are you not? Because no 
provision is made for research, and yet you 
are required to pursue research? 

Mr. CoLe, Having been in Congress, I real- 
ize what happens sometimes with the au- 
thorizations which we have approved here 
in this committee, and then find, to our 
utter amazement, that the people who hold 
the purse strings do not agree. 

You are right, we are in a quandary. We 
have authorization for a research director, 
and no research. 

Mr. O'Hara. You will recall, Mr. Cole, that 
in the first session, when the Appropriations 
Committee had in its gracious generosity 
taken our jurisdiction away from us—and, 
I might say, of course, with the aid of the 
Rules Committee—you were quoted by your 
former Republican colleagues on the floor 
as being against public housing. We, on 
our side, believe you meant exactly what 
you said, and the President meant exactly 
what he said, and we voted our faith in 
you and in the President, and we were a 
little surprised and disappointed that some 
of our Republican colleagues didn't put the 
same faith in you and in the President that 
we did, and we are glad that you did prove 
up, and that the President did, too. 


AGE CLOSES THE DOOR 


Mr. Chairman, I think this is an ap- 
propriate place to mention that we have 
a growing population of oldsters in our 
United States of America. They reach 
62 if they are Chicago policemen, 65 if 
school teachers, usually around 65 if in 
industry, then they are let go more or 
less to drift for themselves on pensions 
inadequate to meet rising cost of living, 
sort of orphans in the storms of age. 

I am sure that if the high priests of 
appropriations had not strangled the re- 
search work this department would have 
come up with at least some hope for the 
housing of this numerous and worthy 
group. As it is, there is difficulty in a 
man of 50 getting favorable considera- 
tion for a home loan because the con- 
sideration in making the mortgage is not 
the value of the property but the num- 
ber of years of employment expectancy 
of the mortgage. The man of 65 is a 
dead duck. 

I am now reading from page 767 of the 
printed hearings on the day we had on 
the stand Alexander Summer, past presi- 
dent of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards and member of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Board on Housing: 

Mr. DEANE. You don’t take into considera- 
tion the age of the borrower in the loans that 
you recommend? 

Mr. Summer. Naturally if it is a man who 
is 65 years old, and he is the sole earner in 
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the family, I don’t think FHA is justified in 
its underwriting department to recommend 
guaranteeing that loan. I agree with him. 

Mr. O'Hara. Will the gentleman yield for 
one question? What will you do with a man 
over 65? Take him out and shoot him? 
Answer the question please. 

Mr. SUMMER. I will answer your ques- 
tion. * * * That is why we have recom- 
mended the enforcement of codes, sir. 

MOBILE HOMES RESIDENTS 


Late at the public hearings of our 
committee came witnesses to advocate 
the inclusion of mobile homes in the 
housing program. In executive session 
I voted to do just that because here was 
a start in doing something for a very 
considerable segment of our people who 
are overlooked entirely in our housing 
legislation. 

I was interested to learn that mobile 
homes furnish the housing source for 
over 2 million American families, that it 
is the most satisfactory low-cost housing 
which private enterprise has been able 
to produce, that the cost of a completely 
furnished 2-bedroom unit with all mod- 
ern conveniences is from $4 to $5 thou- 
sand, and the average rental of moorage 
space in a mobile home park is $25 a 
month. Many oldsters, as well as others, 
live comfortably in mobile homes and 
within the means of their pensions. 

I am satisfied that there are many 
other practical innovations in housing 
that could be expected from a research 
laboratory such as was provided in the 
Housing Act of 1949 and which the 
Appropriations Committee chopped into 
bits. The challenge to private industry 
is to produce homes within the means 
of people who cannot afford the present 
product, which is selling only because 
there is no other place to turn. Wreck- 
ing the research department was not a 
smart move. 

PUBLIC HOUSING 


Unfortunately, public housing has be- 
come highly controversial. I am sure 
that much of the opposition, and all of 
the bitterness, would disappear if there 
were greater familiarity with the actual 
conditions and perhaps a little more tol- 
erance on both sides. 

These factors—among others perhaps 
more important but so often men- 
tioned—should be considered: First, a 
great strain has been put upon the large 
urban centers by in-migration occa- 
sioned by the diminution of agricultural 
employment and the need for industrial 
workers; second, the deterioration of 
residential properties which unless re- 
placed rapidly extend present slum 
areas; and, third, the complete inability 
to tear down old dilapidated and even 
dangerous buildings unless public hous- 
ing is available to help take care of dis- 
placed families while reconstructions are 
under way. 

The Housing Act of 1949 made wise 
and proper provision for a public-hous- 
ing program calculated to fit into the 
overall picture. I have never had occa- 
sion to regret the small part I was privi- 
leged as a member of the committee to 
contribute to its enactment. 
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VIEWS OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


I trust that when we are voting on an 
amendment to add a public housing pro- 
vision to this bill the Republican Mem- 
bers will not run away even from their 
own President. In order that they can- 
not plead ignorance of the expressed de- 
sires of the administration I am now 
reading from Mr. Cole’s testimony, be- 
ginning on page 134 of the printed hear- 
ings: 

Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Cole, what is your own 
attitude with regard to public housing? 

Mr. CoLE. My own attitude toward public 
housing is expressed in the statement. I 
think, Mr. O Hana, that when the Federal 
Government proposes a plan to eliminate 
slums, either by slum-clearance programs 
or by rehabilitation, or the enforcement of 
occupancy codes—the overcrowding code, for 
instance, where we go into an area and 
through the use of the tools of the Federal 
Government we set up such a program, it is 
my judgment that the Federal Government 
has a responsibility to help those people in 
those areas who are not able to help them- 
selves. 

I think it is a social problem that we must 
face, frankly. You can either face it or 
walk away from it. I do not think we can 
walk away from it. There are people in 
those slums who cannot find a place to live 
by reason of their low income, and I mean 
low income. Those people, then, are removed 
from their homes by action implemented by 
the Federal Government. Therefore, it is my 
judgment that in those areas we have a re- 
sponsibility to help them obtain homes. 

I do not see, in the present law, sufficient 
assistance for those people. I do not recog- 
nize that the only way in which you can re- 
house people cleared by slums is through 
public housing, and I have felt in the past 
that many people who supported public 
housing said that that was the only way 
that you could rehouse people in the slum 
areas. I do not agree with that. I think 
many people living in the slum areas—my 
judgment is half the people living in the 
slum areas can find decent housing if they 
can pay for it, in low-priced housing. But 
there are a great number of those people who 
cannot do so. 

Therefore, I am recommending that while 
we are testing this program, while we are 
attempting to do it through other means, I 
am not willing to say that we just walk 
away from the problem and forget it. 


SLUM REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman, I cannot take the time 
of the committee to discuss the content 
of title IV. I hope that if the bill should 
be enacted the slum rehabilitation pro- 
gram will work out as well as the plan- 
ners expect. I do call attention to sec- 
tion 101 (a) appearing on page 180 of 
the bill. I am sure our States’ rights 
zealots will find in this a mouthful. As 
I read section 101 (a) a Federal Ad- 
ministrator could dictate to a mayor and 
the city council of any city in the United 
States desiring to get into the program. 
He could tell the mayor and the city 
council the exact kind of housing, zon- 
ing, building, and other local laws, codes, 
and regulations he demanded. I wonder 
if the Congress wishes to go that far in 
placing municipal government under the 
Federal power. 

SECTION 201 OBJECTIONABLE 


Mr. Chairman, I have spoken at great 


length and I must hurry on. It is so dif- 
ficult in short time to say all that one 
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should on the mass of testimony in an 
889-page book. I cannot close, however, 
without reference to section 201. I think 
the arguments of the spokesmen for the 
veterans’ organizations are unanswera- 
ble. I read from them as follows: 

Wilbur C. Daniel, chairman, national 
economic commission, American Legion: 

The American Legion is unalterably op- 
posed to section 201 because it would un- 
questionably result in an increase in the in- 
terest rate. 


A. M. Downer, assistant legislative of- 
ficer, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States: 

If the Congress is to delegate authority as 
contemplated by section 201, it will estab- 
lish in some person or group of persons an 
authority that will be a contant lure to in- 
vestors who continually seek to increase the 
earnings on their invested capital. It seems 
certain that a person or group of persons 
with such broad authority would be sub- 
jected to more pressure by such forces than 
would the Congress of the United States. 


Charles E. Foster, assistant national 
director of legislation, Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans: 

We have the utmost confidence in the elec- 
ted representatives of the people serving in 
the Congress of the United States and deplore 
the delegation of authority by Congress to 
officials in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment to tamper with the interest rate on 
GI home loans. 


Bernard Weitzer, national legislative 
director, Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States of America: 

In accordance with the convention-ap- 
proved resolution on housing, I respectfully 
request that you modify the President’s au- 
thority to adjust interest rates on FHA- and 
VA-insured mortgages, and to fix in the bill 
the rate for VA mortgages at a maximum of 
4 percent, and the maximum for FHA mort- 
gages at 444 percent. 

I must similarly request that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration retain its power to 
establish the limits on fees and charges for 
VA-aided residential-mortgage loans. Like- 
wise, the weakening of the veterans’ prefer- 
ence provisions for admission to low-rent 
housing as provided in section 501 should be 
changed. 

AMENDMENTS SHOULD CARRY 

My position as regards H. R. 7839 is 
well stated in the minority report of 
which I am one of 13 signers. It is my 
deep hope that the amendments to be 
offered in conformance with the views 
of the minority will find favor and 
adoption. 

PUERTO RICO DIGNIFIED 

I now address myself to a part of the 
bill of which I am in entire agreement. 
H. R. 7839 is the first major bill that 
has accorded Puerto Rico the dignity of 
specific designation as a commonwealth. 
In the bill “State” is defined to include 
the several States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and the Territories and possessions 
of the United States. 

I am reading from the statement of 
the Honorable A. FERNGS-IsERN, Resi- 
dent Commissioner of Puerto Rico, com- 
mencing on page 849 of the hearings: 

Mr. Frerndés-IsErn. Mr. Chairman, in the 
first place I thank the committee for this 
opportunity to present my views on this bill, 
really only on one particular aspect of it. 
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In general, of course, I would say that 
Puerto Rico is one of the areas where laws 
like this have shown their worth. The work 
done in Puerto Rico has been splendid. But 
I am addressing myself this morning to just 
one particular aspect of the bill. I refer to 
H. R. 7839, page 87, where the word “State” 
is defined, to include the several States, the 
District of Columbia, and the Territories 
and possessions of the United States. 

Since the 25th of July 1952, Puerto Rico 
has been organized as a commonwealth, and 
there has been a question raised as to 
whether laws that make reference to Terri- 
tories and possessions apply or do not apply 
to Puerto Rico, since the commonwealth 
status is recognized as something by itself. 

As to laws that were in effect in Puerto 
Rico before July 25, 1952, I think there would 
be little question that unless they are in- 
consistent with the law that created the 
commonwealth they would continue to ap- 
ply. However, that matter has not been 
solved as yet, and is under study. 

As to laws passed after July 25, 1952, the 
question seems to be much more important. 
The implication would seem to be that un- 
less the Commonwealth was also included 
the idea that Territories and possessions 
only were mentioned might be interpreted 
as meaning that Puerto Rico was excluded. 

This matter also is being studied as to 
some laws that have been passed, and which 
carry the language in the way it is in this 
bill. 


Therefore, since we are so anxious to make 
sure that the law would apply to Puerto Rico, 
I wish to express our interest in having 
Puerto Rico expressly included. 

It has been suggested that, by making 
some statement in the report, this question 
could be taken care of. But this would lead 
into another matter. The implication then 
might be that Commonwealth is no different 
from Territory and possession. This would 
have, I think, a bad effect in many ways— 
psychologically, it would have a bad effect 
in Puerto Rico, and it might have in other 
directions. 

I wish to state to the committee that last 
fall I was honored by being appointed as 
alternate delegate to the U. N. to take up 
the question of the change of status in 
Puerto Rico, and we had some debates there 
in the various bodies of the U. N., until the 
matter came up to the General Assembly, 
and as a result of our efforts there the Gen- 
eral Assembly passed a very complimentary 
resolution to the United States for the good 
work done in Puerto Rico, full recognition 
of the fact that Puerto Rico is a Common- 
wealth and has self-government, so that it 
is not included any more in the Territories 
and possessions, which are subject to report 
to the U. N. by the United States under the 
charter. 

So I believe that it is in the public in- 
terest that this recognition of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico could be made 
whenever possible, so that we mcy give full 
credit to the United States for the good 
deeds that it has always done for Puerto 
Rico. 

I would also state that there are some 
that still find fault with the present status 
of Puerto Rico, and one of their arguments 
is that the Commonwealth status is nothing 
else but a disguised status of colonialism. 

I want also to add a few words of thanks 
to the distinguished member of this com- 
mittee who brought this matter to my atten- 
tion, and who has given a great deal of 
thought and time to this matter, Mr. O'HARA, 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr, SCOTT]. 
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Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
particularly to call attention to the con- 
siderable misapprehension which exists 
in my city of Philadelphia regarding the 
present state of the housing program. 
Yesterday’s papers contained statements 
by the city council president, James A. 
Finnegan, to the effect that House action 
threatens total loss of Philadelphia hous- 
ing projects—pending, completed, and 
not started. 

Mr. Finnegan makes a thoroughly 
political presentation, I am sorry to say, 
and represents that certain projects now 
under completion cannot be completed. 

Among other statements he makes are 
some to the effect that the North Allen 
development, bounded by Harper, Percy, 
Poplar, and 12th Streets, adjacent to the 
1,000-unit Richard Allen homes, cannot 
be proceeded with and that, though firm 
contracts have been entered into, the 
time, money, and effort spent on this 
project will be a total loss. 

So said Mr. Finnegan. 


The same statements are made with 
reference to the Wilson Park and Ray- 
mond Rosen projects. 

Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CHUDOFF. I read the Philadel- 
phia papers of yesterday and carefully 
read the statement by the president of 
the city council, Mr. Finnegan, to the 
effect that the North Allen project could 
not be completed. I think that is cor- 
rect. I did not see anything at all about 
the Raymond Rosen Apartments or the 
Wilson Park project. The Raymond Ro- 
sen Apartments are in my district. The 
people are going to move into them in 
May. In what paper did the gentleman 
see this statement concerning the Ray- 
mond Rosen Apartments? 

Mr. SCOTT. I would refer the gentle- 
‘man to the Philadelphia Inquirer of 
Wednesday, March 31, and the Philadel- 
phia Bulletin of Wednesday, March 31, 
and the statements by the city council 
president contained therein. Particular 
reference is made to this remark: 

In an attack on the House Republican 
leadership, Finnegan said the Philadelphia 
Housing Authority already has spent consid- 
erable time and money in preparing plans 
for the 10-acre development bounded by 
Harper, Percy, Poplar, and 12th Streets. 


Mr. CHUDOFF. That is the North 
Allen project. 

Mr.SCOTT. Then Mr. Finnegan went 
on to say that the House or its commit- 
tees not only sounded the death knell 
for all future public housing but also put 
the Federal Government in the position 
of unilaterally nullifying firm contracts 
already entered into with local housing 
authorities. 

Therefore, he has made a blanket 
statement that all pending and future 
contracts are imperiled by the House 
action. 

I would like to make the point that 
Mr. Finnegan is totally, completely, ut- 
terly, absolutely, and comprehensively 
in error. 
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Mr. CHUDOFF. What the gentleman 
is doing is making an interpretation of 
a statement that does not say anything 
like that. It is true we will not be able 
to complete the North Allen homes. We 
have spent thousands of dollars through 
the redevelopment authority clearing 
the ground, and under this bill we will 
not be able to complete this project. 
There is not a word in that statement 
about either the Raymond Rosen or the 
Wilson Park homes, and I do not think 
Mr. Finnegan intended to mean that. 

Mr. SCOTT. If the gentleman will 
permit me to proceed, I will be glad to 
point out that the specific reference, and 
I want to be quite accurate about it, to 
Raymond Rosen and the Wilson Park 
projects occurs in a statement following 
the inclusive statement of Mr. Finnegan 
that all of these projects are imperiled. 
Then the specific statement is made by 
Mr. Alessandroni, the executive director 
of the Philadelphia Housing Authority, 
that among those projects which will be 
affected are the Wilson Park project and 
the Raymond Rosen apartments and he 
added that it is “conceivable that the 
housing authority may find itself with 
an open tract ready for development and 
no funds,” referring to certain other 
tracts, 

Mr. CHUDOFF. That is the state- 
ment of Mr. Alessandroni, not Mr. 
Finnegan. 

Mr. SCOTT. But it follows Mr. Fin- 
negan's inclusive statement that the 
action of the House refers to pending 
and future projects and that it nullifies 
both. As to the Allen project, we will 
be able to complete it under the action 
taken yesterday on the appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. CHUDOFF. I think the gentle- 
man is making a wrong interpretation 
of the statement, and is reading some- 
thing into the record that is not there. 

Mr. SCOTT. The gentleman and I 
are both in favor of the public-housing 
program for Philadelphia. If he does 
not mind, I would like to go on with that 
theme. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman knows I represent the third 
district, in which the Allen project is 
located, also the one at 12th, Poplar, 
Percy, and Harper Streets. Does the 
gentleman also know that 2 years ago 
they demolished the properties from 
Spring Garden Street to Poplar Street, 
and all they did was put fences up? 
What is going to happen to them? The 
gentleman knows that in this section of 
the city we are badly in need of public 
housing from Vine Street north. 

Mr, SCOTT. I agree with the gen- 
tleman that we are in need of public 
housing and that the gentleman’s opin- 
ion and mine, I know, are the same. The 
point which I wish to make here is that 
the ruling of the Comptroller General, 
which is also referred to in the press 
account details that the Government can 
still proceed with 35,000 units already 
contracted for during the next fiscal 
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year, and permitted by our action on the 
appropriation bill yesterday. Therefore, 
the present project in Philadelphia is 
not imperiled and, furthermore, should 
not be imperiled because I agree with 
the mayor of Philadelphia in his tele- 


‘gram to the various officials here of 


March 5, 1954, in which he says: 

A survey of incomes of families living in 
blighted areas in Philadelphia clearly re- 
veals that large scale low-rent housing is the 
only real solution. 


But, I want to make this point, that 
it is my understanding that an amend- 
ment or amendments will be offered here 
in addition to the action of yesterday, 
which amendment will authorize at least 
35,000 new units for fiscal 1955. Amend- 
ments will be offered here which will 
continue the program, as recommended 
by the President, on a year-to-year basis. 
One such amendment will at least as- 
sure, if adopted, the authorization for 
35,000 additional housing units during 
the fiscal year 1955. The minority of 
the committee in its dissenting opinion 
states that it wishes to support the Presi- 
dent’s program “because it would make 
it possible for him to carry out the pro- 
gram he proposes, and to meet the needs 
of families of low income displaced by 
the slum clearance and urban renewal 
program he recommends.” 

The amendment which will be intro- 
duced from the administration side will 
accomplish that purpose. Therefore, I 
hope that such an amendment, when 
offered, will be adopted by the commit- 
tee. 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. What will the proposal 
be—to incorporate the President’s rec- 
ommendation of 140,000 units to be con- 
structed over a 4-year period? 

Mr. SCOTT. I imagine that the peo- 
ple who plan to offer the amendment 
would like to reserve the exact wording 
of it, until after the bill has been read 
for amendment. I would not want to 
undertake to say how some Member’s 
amendment may read. It may be 
changed between now and the time that 
it is offered. But it will carry out the 
President’s program for the fiscal year 
1955 so I am informed. 

Mr. YATES. Will not the gentleman 
agree that the President’s proposal, as 
stated both by the President in January 
and by former Congressman Cole, the 
Present Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator, is for the construction of 
140,000 units over a period of 4 years? 

Mr. SCOTT. At the rate of, I under- 
stand, 35,000 units per year. 

Mr. YATES, That is for 4 years. 

Mr. SCOTT. It may be offered on a 
year-to-year basis or it may be offered 
on some other basis. But Ido not want 
to anticipate what some other gentle- 
man will do in detail. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make, 
what seems to me, an important point, 
ifImay. ‘The Philadelphia housing au- 
thority has every reason to be proud of 
the fact that juvenile delinquency in its 
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area is only one-half of that in sur- 
rounding areas, and that the projects 
are a financial asset to the city. For 
example, the three tracts on which the 
Allen, Johnson, and Tasker homes were 
built had been delinquent $140,000 in 
taxes. One site was a slum; one was a 
deteriorated cemetery; the third was a 
dump. 

Today, although the housing author- 
ity pays the city only 10 percent of the 
rentals, the income from these sites to 
the city is one-third greater than in 
preproject times. Meanwhile, of course, 
the fire risk and police coverage and 
crime rate of the former slum areas 
dropped sharply. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield, 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. I am 
glad the gentleman brought that point 
out because about an hour ago the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Gwinn] 
started to read a list of vacancies in pub- 
lic-housing projects and ignored the 
juvenile delinquency problem. You have 
proved by your last statement that in 
Philadelphia at least, there are no pub- 
lic-housing vacancies, and, in fact, we 
have a long waiting list of applicants. 

Mr. SCOTT. I want to say that the 
program is essential in my city of Phila- 
delphia. It improves our economy. It 
sustains and supports the declared need 
for those projects, and it certainly lowers 
the cost of policing and fire protection. 
It greatly decreases crime. As a former 
assistant district attorney for 15 years, 
I know these areas and I know whereof 
I speak, and I do not have to rely on 
guesses. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. DEANE]. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Chairman, I signed 
the minority report, not in any partisan 
sense, but because I sincerely felt that 
the bill failed to include certain provi- 
sions that are earnestly desired by cer- 
tain groups in the country. I am think- 
ing of the veterans groups and the pro- 
visions of the bill eliminating veterans’ 
preferences, and the plan to increase in- 
terest rates. 

Mr. Chairman, a minority report, I 
think, promotes good legislation. When 
individuals differ with their colleagues 
in order to point up the essential needs 
of housing, or any other type of legisla- 
tion, it is progress. 

RURAL HOUSING PROGRAM 


I join with my colleagues on both sides 
in commending our chairman the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Wotcortr] for 
his liberality and patience during our 
long hearings. 

To him as well as other members of 
the committee, I want to express my per- 
sonal appreciation for the acceptance of 
an amendment which I offered, which 
restored to the bill the rural housing 
program. 

On page 30 of the report and page 225 
of the bill you will see where that legis- 
lation is described and explained. 


1954 
Mr. Chairman, under permission pre- 
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table which summarizes by States sta- 
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program administered by the Farmers 


viously granted, I insert at this point a tistical data on this rural housing Home Administration: 


STATISTICAL TABLE SUMMARIZING RURAL HOUSING Loans BY STATES 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ Home Administration Farm housing program data, from inception of program through 


Dec. 31, 1953 
Number loans 
msde Amount loaned 
State Veteran 
Veteran | Veteran and 
ma non only nonveteran Veteran only | and non 
@ 2 @) a) 
United States total... 18, 401 7,675 | $93,992,181 | $39,819, 108 $5, 108 $5, 188 
1,022 502 5, 509, 475 802, 5, 391 5, 582 
100 33 722, 462 251,015 7, 225 7, 607 
971 438 3, 209, 342 1, 419, 134 3. 305 3, 240 
449 198 2, 734, 762 173, O54 6,001 5, 925 
212 101 1, 232, 162 602, 578 5, 812 5, 966 
3⁴ 16 142, 082 64, 417 4,179 4, 204 
5 1 26, 290 5, 100 5, 258 5, 100 
357 203 2, 100, 878 1, 196, 646 5, 885 5, 895 
1, 164 546 5, 716, 975 2,752, 1 4,911 5, 041 
338 121 2, 095, 506 750, 456 6, 200 6, 202 
336 122 1, 328, 605 433, 1 3, 954 3, 551 
302 113 1, 539, 997 613, 875 5,099 5, 433 
355 95 1, 667, 289 488, 405 4, 697 5, 141 
267 103 1, 419, 791 531, 248 6,318 5, 158 
424 192 2, 227, 883 1, 055, 420 5, 254 5, 497 
60 265 3, 322, 580 1, 403, 117 5,192 5, 295 
263 109 1,049,715 399, 057 3, 991 3, 661 
137 51 736, 046 287, 165 5,373 5, 631 
20 6 97, 043 31, 300 4,852 5,217 
414 171 2, 002, 630 866, 094 4, 837 5, 065 
304 96 1, 262, 580 361, 770 4,153 3, 768 
1, 145 564 4, 860, 853 2, 406, 339 4,245 4, 267 
883 381 3, 218, 484 1, 398, 627 3. 645 3. 671 
189 77 1. 140, 615 462. 725 6,035 6, 009 
362 142 1, 653, 595 705, 858 4, 568 4,971 
25 9 180, 807 62, 750 7, 232 6, 972 
15 10 57, 420 42, 045 3, 828 4, 204 
145 43 740, 953 240, 943 5, 110 5, 603 
2³⁸ 100 1, 357, 541 570, 475 5, 704 5, 705 
165 53 908, 547 320, 290 5, 506 6, 043 
739 309 4, 229, 947 1, 780, 397 5, 724 5, 762 
196 67 1, 239, 038 426, 387 6, 322 6, 364 
190 88 873, 480 369, 458 4, 507 4,198 
960 367 4, 847, 383 1, 833, 676 5, 049 4,996 
204 76 1, 332, 914 453, 866 6, 534 5, 972 
353 182 1, 495, 857 782, 419 4, 238 4, 299 
2 1 5, 570 3, 140 2, 785 3, 140 
613 319 3, 597, 104 2, 064, 680 5, 868 6, 472 
216 66 1, 139, 024 367, 273 5, 273 5, 565 
585 259 3, 040, 455 1, 394, 213 88 5, 383 
1, 158 415 6, 673, 353 2, 425, 767 763 5, 845 
264 80 1, 654, 674 537, 207 6, 268 6,715 
18 4 71, 375 15, 365 3, 965 3, 841 
326 167 2, 122, 887 1, 124, 077 6, 512 6, 731 
207 98 1, 412, 972 681, 734 6, 826 6, 956 
246 114 1, 575, 047 790, 436 6, 403 6, 934 
289 87 1, 328, 991 418, 855 4, 599 4,814 
141 5⁴ 817, 672 332, 790 5,799 6, 163 
1 1 1,000 1, 000 1. 000 1. 000 
101 22 825, 950 145, 135 8. 178 6, 597 
296 38 1, 369, 450 170, 585 4, 627 4, 489 
15 1 75,130 3, 000 5, 000 3, 000 


It is significant that over $94 million 
has been loaned under this rural hous- 
ing program, and less than 5 percent are 
in arrears. This rural housing program 
is frankly the only live housing program 
open to our rural people. For example, 
the Veterans’ Administration in 1953 
made a total number of loans of 322,160, 
but only 1,455 were farm loans. 

RURAL HOUSING NEEDS 


Let me give you a few facts, the latest 
available on the need for rural housing 
and improvements. We fight to elimi- 
nate slums in the great cities. We must 
not do less for the rural citizenship of 
this country. 

STATEMENT OF RAYMOND C. SMITH, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF, BUREAU or AGRICULTURE ECONOMICS, 
arto mi OF AGRICULTURE, FEBRUARY 
The deficiency of farm housing compared 

with urban housing, though not so marked 
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as in earlier years, still is much in evidence. 
In April 1947, for example, 67.3 percent of 
rural farm dwellings lacked running water, 
while only 4.5 percent of urban dwellings 
lacked this facility; only 20 percent of farm 
dwellings had private bath and flush toilet, 
while about 84 percent of urban dwellings 
were so equipped; about 60 percent of farm 
dwellings and 98 percent of urban dwellings 
had electric lights; about 10 percent of occu- 
pied rural farm dwellings and less than half 
of this percent of urban dwellings were over- 
crowded; whereas 83 percent of the urban 
housing units possessed all designated mod- 
ern facilities, such as lights, running water, 
bath, and flush toilet, only 19 percent of 
farm dwellings were as well provided. 


THE URBAN RENEWAL PROGRAM 
I come now to a discussion of the new 
bold slum-clearance program, under a 
new designation, The Urban Redevelop- 
ment Program.” If you will refer to page 
126 of the bill, you will see that the Com- 


missioner can guarantee loans up to $50 


Applications on hand Dec. 31, 1953 


of pon i 
rowers 
arrears Veteran and nonveteran Veteran only 
Si, 1958 
Number — — Number 1 —— — ated 
m @) (9) a0) ay 
761 5,097 | $25, 916, 845 2,042 | $10, 701, 349 
8 560 3, 018, 960 228 1, 272, 696 
5 13 93, 2 15, 214 
14 425 1, 407, 930 156 „440 
2⁰ 100 „ 100 40 237, 000 
14 4⁵ 1. 540 2¹ 125, 286 
1 4 16, 716 2 8, 588 
0 0 0 0 0 
7 104 612, 040 58 341, 910 
27 482 2, 367, 102 166 
37 71 440, 200 24 148, 818 
1 60 237, 240 23 81, 673 
1 77 392, 623 45 244, 485 
1 60 281, 820 15 77,115 
27 57 303, 126 20 103, 160 
8 56 204, 224 31 170, 407 
33 238 1, 235, 696 100 529, 500 
7 37 147, 667 16 58, 576 
7 42 225, 666 15 84, 405 
1 3 15, 651 3 15, 651 
8 69 333, 753 29 146, 885 
ll 65 269, 945 19 71, 592 
30 383 1, 625, 835 155 661, 385 
22 189 688, 905 72 264, 312 
2⁴ 42 253, 470 19 114, 171 
28 21 95, 928 14 69. 
3 3 21, 696 0 
0 10 38, 280 6 25, 
2 17 86, 870 5 28, 
2⁰ 30 222, 456 23 131, 215 
13 34 187, 204 14 84, 
7 152 870, 048 101 581, 962 
22 162 1, 024, 164 41 260, 924 
7 43 197, 671 17 71, 366 
77 216 1, 090, 584 74 369, 704 
9 47 307, 098 14 83, 608 
12 61 258, 518 25 107, 475 
0 1 3, 140 1 3. 140 
8 206 1, 208, 808 86 556, 592 
28 64 337, 472 27 150, 255 
12 117 608, 049 62 333, 740 
121 215 1, 239, 045 81 473, 445 
14 61 319, 668 26 174, 590 
1 7 27, 755 1 3, 841 
22 92 599, 104 45 302, 805 
8 56 382, 250 33 229, 548 
3 114 729, 942 53 367, 502 
8 51 234, 549 9 43, 326 
16 17 98, 583 9 55, 467 
0 0 0 0 0 
3 13 106, 314 3 19. 791 
17 98 453, 446 13 58, 357 
6 7 35, 063 0 0 


millon. It is a bold program and I chal- 
lenge the owners, builders, and mort- 
gage bankers of this country to come to 
grips with it realistically. I am not ar- 
guing against guaranteeing loans for 40 
years on the basis of $7,600, but I wonder 
if our mortgage bankers are going to ac- 
cept those loans. 

I call to the attention of the commit- 
tee the testimony given by Mr. John A. 
Searles, chairman, redevelopment sec- 
tion, District of Columbia Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency, on page 337 of the- 
hearings. At this point in the hearings 
I developed from his testimony that the 
area in Southwest Washington lying 
from the railroad tracks out to Fort Mc- 
Nair and from South Capitol Street over 
to the waterfront and 14th Street, the 
area now contains 22,000 people, or al- 
most 6,000 families. I asked Mr. Searles 
what is the approximate rental that is 
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being paid? The testimony reveals that 
the rent is as low as $25 a month on an 
average by block. The average for the 
entire area runs around $40 a month. 
This area, Mr. Chairman, has been in- 
cluded an urban renewal area. 

From the testimony of Mr. Searles it 
appears clear to me that the lower 40 
percent of the occupants in this South- 
west Washington area have a priority 
for low-rent public housing. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what is going to 
happen if this area is developed as an 
urban renewal area? Will the displaced 
families be able to pay the rent on the 
$7,600 home as recommended in the 
committee? For the information of the 
committee I submit the following exhibit 
appearing on page 94 of the Report of 
the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Housing giving the estimated monthly 
mortgage payment and housing expenses 
on typical mortgages insured under the 
proposed new section of the housing bill. 
A study of this exhibit reveals the im- 
possibility, in my opinion, for the great 
majority of the people living in this 
Southwest Washington area or any other 
similar blighted area to pay the esti- 
mated monthly mortgage payments and 
housing expenses which as shown by the 
table on a $7,000 house would run $62.92. 
Estimated monthly mortgage payment and 

housing expense on typical mortgages in- 

sured under proposed sec. 221 


Mortgage amount 


Mortgage term: 40 years 
ratio of loan to value: 100 
F $6, 000. 00/87, 000. 00 
Payment to principal and 
interest of 434 percent on 
reducing balances 
Payment to FHA mort- 
gage insurance premium 
of 44 of 1 percent on 
reducing balances !....-- 
Payment to service charge 


$8, 000. 00 


27. 00 31. 50 36. 00 


2.47 2.88 3.29 


2.47 2.88 3.29 
payments to 
hazard insurance premi- 
ums, taxes, and any 


miscellaneous items 


Total monthly mort- 

gage payment 
Estimated monthly costs 
of maintenance and 
regular operating ex- 
pense items (water, gas, 
electricity, and ſuel) 2 


Estimated total 
monthly housing 


7.64 8.91 10.19 


39. 58 46. 17 62.77 


15.77 16. 75 17.93 


55.3 62, 92 70. 70 


1 One-twelfth of the second annual premium or service 
charge. These amounts decline over the life of the 
. paralleling the decline in the outstanding 

ce. 


ance. 
Maintenance accounts for approximately 34 of this 
item. 
Source: Federal Housing Administration. 


Mr. Chairman, I refer you to the testi- 
mony of Mr. J. A. Reilly, a Washington 
banker, who appeared before our com- 
mittee in behalf of the American Bank- 
ers Association. Asa part of my remarks 
I insert here the series of questions that 
I directed to Mr. Reilly on how to take 
care of these displaced persons in an 
urban rural development: 

Mr. Deane. What would you recommend 
for, say, the people in the Southwest Wash- 
ington area, where a witness yesterday said 
the average rental was around $40 to $44 a 
month? What type of housing do you rec- 
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[From the Washington Post of March 14, 
1954 


ommend for those people when they are dis- 
placed? 

Mr. REILLY. I think they have got to be 
taken care of, but I think 

Mr. Deane. What would your organization 
recommend? 

Mr. RELLY, I don’t know, but certainly a 
person living in a slum area now paying a low 
rental is no kind of a risk to build a house 
for and sell it to him for $7,000, and take 
his note and give him 40 years to pay it back. 
There has got to be some Government sub- 
sidy in that, as I see it. 

It is a social-welfare problem that has to 
be solved by the Government, and not by 
lending money to them. 

Mr. Deane. You understand I am not try- 
ing to put you on the spot. 

Mr. REILLY. I understand. 

Mr. Deane. We must do something for 
these people. 

Mr. REILLY. We surely do. I think it is a 
Government welfare program and should be 
considered by the Congress as such. And 
not toss it off into the loan field. 

Mr. Deane. Is that the viewpoint of the 
American Bankers Association? 

Mr. RELY. It certainly is. 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEANE. I yield. 

Mr. CANFIELD. The gentleman is 
exactly right. I want to compliment 
the gentleman from North Carolina for 
making that statement at this stage of 
the debate. 

Mr. DEANE. I thank the gentleman 
from New Jersey. I know his long and 
faithful interest in providing decent 
housing for all groups. I appreciate the 
contribution of the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr, CANFIELD]. 

TINY NO, 2, WASHINGTON’S WICKEDEST PRECINCT 


Some days ago most of the Members 
read, as I did, the series of articles ap- 
pearing in the Washington Post written 
by Mr. S. L. Fishbein on Tiny No. 2, 
the City’s Wickedest Precinct. The Post 
did, in my opinion, make a significant 
contribution in bringing to the attention 
of the Capital City and the Congress 
what can and is taking place within a 
comparatively small area of what is 
supposed to be a beautiful city. 

I had a personal talk with Mr. Fish- 
bein and pointed out this fact: It is easy 
to state and describe a problem. It is 
quite difficult to provide an answer. 

It is my personal conviction that the 
owners of property in the second pre- 
cinct or any other similar precinct in any 
city of the country must be held per- 
sonally responsible for what is wrong. 
The key leadership, not only in the area 
involved, but the city officials and church 
leaders, must begin at once to assume 
personal responsibility for what is wrong. 
Until that takes place, the second pre- 
cinct and other similar slum areas 
throughout the country will continue to 
fester and become an ever-increasing 
problem to the entire country. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I include, 
under request previously granted, the 
series of articles written by Mr. Fish- 
bein and again commend him and the 
Washington Post for this enlightening 
series of articles. Yet it makes one hang 
his head in shame to think that such an 
area exists in the shadow of the Capitol 
of the greatest nation in the world. 
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“THE WICKEDEST PRECINCT” 

Washingtonians living in neat residential 
streets and comfortable suburbs have a 
vague knowledge of what poverty, vice, filth, 
and wretchedness prevail in some other parts 
of the city. But to most of them this degra- 
dation seems remote. Seldom do they real- 
ize that the crime and tragedy, the vice 
and disease that center in the city’s slums 
tend to fan out and taint the entire commu- 
nity. Yet that is an inescapable fact which 
influences nearly every municipal policy. 

The Washington Post's series on “the 
wickedest precinct” is an attempt to ac- 
quaint the city, by means of candid pictures 
and hard facts, with the worst aspects of its 
community life. The people have a right to 
know about the consequences that flow from 
the dens of iniquity, the rat-infested slums, 
the garbage-strewn alleys and beer joints 
of the wickedest precinct. Only by knowing 
the extent of the crime and misery that are 
generated here can they hope to move toward 
remedies. What is the relation between 
overcrowded shelters unfit to be called 
houses and the excessive delinquency rate 
among children who live there? Can the 
city root out excessive crime from this area 
so long as poverty and frustration prevail? 
What does it cost the community to leave 
open cesspools of vice and violence over- 
flowing in its midst? What is necessary to 
lift this segment of the community up to 
the standards of its average or even its best 
neighborhoods? 

“The wickedest precinct” is a challenge 
to every local resident whether or not he 
realizes it. Putting it out of mind will afford 
him no protection against a possible knifing 
by a second precinct thug some dark night. 
Nor will it save his family from the spread 
of tuberculosis from the back alleys. Wash- 
ington has too long turned its gaze away 
from the sordid truth about its worst de- 
pressed areas. So long as it does so the hope 
of cleaning up this shameful aspect of our 
community life will be nil. The Post is 
offering these stark and unlovely facts in 
the hope that increased awareness of our 
community failings will force officials and 
civic groups—and encourage the people of 
the precinct itselfi—to move more resolutely 
against the evils thus exposed, 


[From the Washington Post of March 14, 
1954] 


THE WICKEDEST Precincr—No. 2 Leaps CITY 
IN VICE AND VIOLENCE 


(Eprron's Nore.—The second precinct is the 
wickedest of all Washington police precincts, 
The Washington Post is putting this poison 
spot of crime under he microscope to see 
why it is so filled with evil and to find out 
what can be done about it. The good people 
of the second precinct—and there are thou- 
sands of the most law-abiding residents of 
the city living here—need help in cleaning 
out the vice, destitution, and disease that 
threaten their well-being. The residents of 
other areas need to be awakened to condi- 
tions that threaten to spread this infection 
to other neighborhoods, It is a crisis too big 
for police alone. It will never be solved un- 
til all Washington knows and understands 
the menace of the veritable sink of iniquity 
that has developed in this precinct. This 
article is the first in a series of daily and 
Sunday pieces in which the facts of life in 
the wickedest precinct ill be examined. 
The series will be followed by subsequent 
articles, appearing regularly each Sunday and 
occasionally during the week. Washington 
Post reporters will keep the light on the sec- 
ond precinct throughout the year. They are 
going to devote intensive coverage to it 
throughout 1954 and in subsequent months, 
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It is hoped that when this task is com- 
pleted, the second no longer will be the wick- 
edest precinct. Citizens will be shocked, as 
the editors of the Washington Post have been 
shocked, by the picture of what life is like 
in the second precinct. We hope they will 
be shocked. We hope they will be shocked 
enough to do something about a situation 
that has cried aloud for remedy for half a 
century.) 

(First of a series) 

(By S. L. Fishbein) 


Rats and wretches, prostitutes and pander- 
ers, slayers and slashers, hopheads and 
“winos” mingle and fight and die in the sec- 
ond precinct—Washington'’s wickedest. 

The cauldron of violence known as the 
second precinct is the biggest single reason 
why the National Capital annually ranks at 
or near the top of all cities in the number 
of aggravated assaults. 

Second precinct murders bulge out the 
citywide figures to the point where Washing- 
ton frequently ranks higher than larger 
cities in the number of felonious homicides 
recorded. 

Through the ebb and flow of crime waves 
and the varying intensity of the police drive 
one fact stands out perennially: The second 
precinct leads all the rest in vice and vio- 
lence, 

The second trails the other 13 in size, cov- 
ering a mile-and-a-quarter area in the heart 
of Washington. 

And crime is not its only industry. Its 
teeming streets hold the largest number of 
licensed businesses in the city. 

Among these 4,900 enterprises, smart ho- 
tels on the southwestern fringes contrast 
with the broken down rooming houses in the 
middle reaches which are often nothing more 
than sweatshops for the streetwalkers. 

Streetwalkers—some 200 of them—patrol 
the precinct, mostly along Seventh Street and 
Ninth Street and in the 600 block of O 
Street. 

Curbside whisky peddlers offer their illegal 
services with prices to match in the 400 
block of Neal Place, at the corners of Fifth 
Street and Neal Place, Fifth and O Streets, 
14th and T Streets, and 14th and Corcoran 
Streets. 

Harried dope addicts keep drifting back 
to their old haunts on Ninth Street and 
Seventh Street. 

Knife wielders and muggers may be found 
almost anywhere in the precinct except in 
the southwest where the K Street complex 
of office buildings, hotels, and apartment 
houses form a wedge of respectability. 

Crime and misery breed most abundantly 
in the 30 inhabited alleys where human 
vileness and degradation of the basest sort 
has reproduced itself for over half a century. 
It remains largely unnoticed by the middle- 
class commuters who zip through the pre- 
cinct on express buses and streetcars. 

These decayed alleys harbor children who 
know no fathers. Here garbage-fattened 
rats occasionally make bold forays against 
children in bed. 

Here the passions stoked by poverty, frus- 
tration and cheap wine send the knife blades 
slashing against cheek and bone and back. 

Here the lessons taught in school must 
be studied and absorbed by kerosene lamp 
amidst the atmosphere of the stinking 
chamber pot and the outside toilet and the 
sight of strange men living with mothers 
and sisters. 

The second precinct is not the exclusive 
hunting ground of Washington’s human 
scum. 

Nor is it a particularly happy hunting 
ground. In the new and fresher atmosphere 
of Police Chief Robert V. Murray’s admin- 
istration, second precinct police under Capt. 
John E. Winters have settled into a war of 
attrition that continues day in and day out. 
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With the manpower available, it is the 
only type of war that seems feasible. 

The second precinct is the entrenched 
crime capital of the Nation’s Capital. 

Crime figures for the fiscal year 1953 are 
interesting. In the second precinct, which 
covers about one-sixtieth of the city’s area 
and contains one-fourteenth of the city’s 
population, there were more murders, rob- 
beries, aggravated assaults, housebreakings, 
concealed-weapons cases, prostitution cases, 
liquor violations, and drug violations than in 
any of the other 13 precincts. 

It tied for first place in rape cases and 
ranked second in gambling offenses reported. 

By the numbers: In fiscal 1953 the city's 
smallest precinct was the scene of 19 out of 
a citywide total of 69 murders reported; 1,503 
out of a total of 4,598 aggravated assaults; 
269 out of a total of 1,325 robberies; 23 out 
of a total of 148 rape cases; 714 out of a total 
of 5,040 housebreakings; 134 out of a total 
of 466 concealed weapons cases; 344 out of 
a total of 655 prostitution cases; 562 out 
of a total of 1,040 narcotics cases; and 581 
out of a total of 1,731 illegal whisky cases. 

The same pattern of lawlessness holds true 
for 1952, 1951, 1950, and as many years back 
as veteran policemen can remember, The 
second is always the worst. 

As of 1950 the precinct was home for 14,876 
white and 43,974 Negro residents. In addi- 
tion its streets have been swelled for years 
by Negroes drawn from outside the precinct 
by the jazzy taverns, blood and thunder 
movie houses, pawn shops, second hand 
stores, “take out” lunch rooms, and billiard 
parlors. 

The second precinct, in other words, is 
“town” for Negro residents from all over the 
city, as well as a retail depot for dope, 
women, bootleg corn, and legal whisky sold 
illegally after hours. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that in the 
1953 fiscal year, 16 out of every 17 persons 
arrested in the precinct for major crimes 
were Negroes, or that 4 out of every 5 per- 
sons arrested for all crimes were Negro. 

And among the crimes, which involved 
bloodshed, the slashings or murders grow- 
ing out of the eruption of rotgut whisky, 
dice games and love triangles, the victims 
were also overwhelmingly Negro. 

The appeal of the second precinct, how- 
ever, is not strictly along racial lines. 

The statistics don’t show it but veteran 
prostitutes report that a huge proportion of 
their clientele is white, including service- 
men on liberty in Washington. 

Prostitutes lie easily but a beat policeman, 
hardened by more than a decade in the 
vortex of vice operations, is still perplexed 
when he recalls catching family men from 
“real good neighborhoods in bed with the 
filthiest women you ever saw.” 

The second is the precinct from which the 
slum women fan out into the city to become 
charwomen, day workers, and maids; and 
the precinct which supplies most of the 
venereal disease patients at the Polk Health 
Center at Seventh and P Streets NW. 

The second precinct is the only one in the 
city in which all beats are patrolled by two 
policemen together when the men are avall- 
able. When they are not, the footmen are 
concentrated in the middle and spread thin 
at the east and west borders. 

It is the precinct in which a shocked Cath- 
olic priest reported to police that a drunk 
staggered into the church confessional and 
relieved himself. 

It is the precinct whose captain, John E. 
Winters, responded to a report of a natural 
death and found two children sleeping be- 
side the dead man. “They were tired and 
I didn’t have a place to put them,” the 
woman of the house reported. 

The precinct covers about 130 squares from 
which Captain Winters’ vice detail has culled 
a file of 250 addresses of known or sus- 
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pected vice dens. Some are cold leads due 
to raids and the system of monthly visits 
by senior precinct officials instituted by 
Chief Murray. 

But the known facility of vice operators 
to jackknife back into action keeps the file 
at about 250. 

Brawling, butchery, bordellos, drinking 
joints and gaming have been and to some 
extent still are hallmarks of life on Six and 
One-half Place, which runs from M to N 
street. 

This is the story of one of the quieter 
families which, according to police mem- 
ories, is not troublesome: 

A penciled announcement on a window 
of the two-story row house invites one and 
all to a Saturday night dance. 

The sponsor of the dance is a plump 13- 
year-old, who had to leave school to have 
a baby, which duly arrived 4 months ago 
at Gallinger Hospital. 

She has 2 sisters, the eldest 18. They also 
have one baby each. Head of the household 
is their 40-year-old mother. Neither the 
mother nor any of the three daughters has 
ever had a husband. 

Two of the young mothers don’t exactly 
know who the fathers of their children are. 

The house has five rooms. It is heated 
by a wood- and coal-burning stove, also 
used for cooking; its toilet facilities include 
a leanto outside in the back yard, and cham- 
ber pots for the children at night. 

The family tried to combat the rats by 
wedging pop bottles in the corner rat holes 
but the rats kept chewing new holes around 
the bottles. Flat irons on the holes in the 
middle of the floor were more effective. One 
recent Saturday night, a rat bit one of the 
19-month-old children on both feet while 
she was asleep upstairs. Since then the 
landlord has had the rat holes covered with 
sheet metal. 

“The rats around here don't run from 
you, they walk from you,” explains the head 
of the household. 

Three blocks north of Six and One-half 
Place is Marion Court, inclosed by Marion 
and Seventh Streets, P and Q Streets. 

John (Bull) Leach is in prison and his 
notorious Marion Court dope pad is empty, 
but next door life pulses on with renewed 
vigor. 

One family has occupied the 4-room hovel 
for the past 13 years. The family consists 
of grandfather, mother, and stepfather, and 
six children. And a brand-new baby, born 
within the past 2 months to the oldest child, 
an 18-year-old girl. 

Ill in childhood, the new mother just fin- 
ished junior high school last year and fully 
intended to go to high school but, she says, 
“I was spreading with child and couldn't go 
on.” 

She knows the father of the child and had 
intended to make him help support the off- 
spring but just before she brought the 
blessed event home from Gallinger, the 
father got into some kind of trouble and was 
locked up. 

Another of the six children, a teen-age 
boy, is also being detained at the National 
Training School for Boys for getting into 
some kind of trouble. 

The baby is bundled in a portable wicker 
basket on the front-room sofa. The upstairs 
front room is reserved for grandfather. The 
new mother and two sisters share the back 
room, a litter of wrinkled bedclothes and 
the inevitable bucket for night use. 

The regular toilet is out back in the alley, 
behind four bulging lines of clothes. These 
are washed by the mother of the house be- 
fore she leaves in the morning to pursue her 
career of daywork. 

Mother and father, a garage worker, and 
two boys, sleep on a combination sofa-bed in 
the downstairs front room. Lighting is by 
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kerosene lamp, heating by coal and wood 
stove. 

In the alleys the dim glare of the infre- 
quent street lights reflects from the fixed 
bloodshot stares of the cheap drunks in 
stocking caps and surplus Army khakis, one 
step or perhaps only a gust of wind removed 
from those stretched out on the ground, 
oblivious. 

A drunk staggers along Logan Court NW., 
between L and Pierce, North Capitol and 
First Streets. 

How did he get staggering? 

“Had a little wine today.” 

Ever been locked up? 

“Have I ever been locked up?” 

Yes, ever been locked up? 

“Yeah, I been locked up once.” 

Only once? 

“Once, twice, three times, 
(with a deep throaty chuckle). 

Each time the charge was intoxication 
except once. Once he was caught cooking 
chicken at a bonfire. It is against the law 
to build a bonfire in the District. Once he 
did 10 days for drunkenness. The other 
times he dried out at the second precinct 
station. 

Ever been cut up? He turns his head and 
displays a 4-inch vertical scar, straight 
enough but probably a little too thick to be 
a surgeon’s work. 

Once he had some excess hair growth out 
of a bump on his chin. I gave my wife my 
own knife and put my head down on her lap 
for her to pluck out the hair,” he says. “She 
started crying about me running around 
with another woman and put that blade to 
my neck.” 

“I sure had no business putting my head 
in her lap,” he concludes, letting out that 
deep whisky chuckle as he stumbles on. He 
is fortyish, dirty, a part-time construction 
worker, a long-time drunkard, a common 
sight in the second precinct. 

Complacency about conditions of life in 
the second precinct is not limited to those 
in blissful ignorance of these conditions. 
There is evidence indicating some of those 
who live in the atmosphere of filth and vio- 
lence are satisfied with it. 

One of these is a 59-year-old coal, wood, 
and ice dealer who recently moved into the 
precinct from Shott’s Alley SW., that photo- 
genic residential neighborhood which forms 
a background for the frequent investigators 
who deplore the slums in the shadow of the 
Capitol. 

The coal, wood, and ice dealer, together 
with his wife and 5 children born in the last 
6 years, now lives in a 6-unit apartment 
building in Fenton Court NW., with 2 out- 
side toilets for the 6 families. 

The walls of the 3 rooms are a dark green, 
almost black. Gases from the coal stove 
and kerosene light lamps mingle thickly 
with cooking smells. Three youngsters sleep 
in a single bed, in a closet-like bedroom, 
with the foul night bucket at the head of 
the bed. 

An 8-month-old baby sleeps in a carriage 
next to the big stove in the crowded kitchen. 
The other two children sleep with the par- 
ents in the big bedroom. 

The coal, wood, and ice dealer looks on 
the march of progress with something less 
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than ecstasy. These 
killin’ me,” he says. 

“Next year, they’re gonna close all these 
alleys down and nobody'll want any more 
coal or wood,” he says, referring to the Alley 
Dwelling Act which bans alley dwelling after 
July 1, 1955. 

Although he sometimes thinks about look- 
ing for more liveable accommodations, he is 
well satisfied with the present state of af- 
fairs. The children are healthy, he says, 
and “I got no complaints.” 

There is another side to the coin. Pre- 
cinct officials relate moving stories of tough 
moral fiber asserting itself against the per- 
petuation of the community pattern. 

Lt. Joseph Shimon recalls the story of the 
tough young delinquent who was known to 
have secreted about $100 garnered in a 
series of purse snatchings. The boy ada- 
mantly refused to reveal the location of his 
cache. 

The boy’s father called at the precinct, 
heard the police evidence, and asked to take 
his son outside for a few minutes. Shimon 
noticed the father's belt being unbuckled as 
they walked down the station corridor. 

When they returned, the subdued young- 
ster spewed out his secrets, under the in- 
sistent frown of his father. 

An old charwoman recently called on Pre- 
cinct Captain Winters to ask for advice about 
her children who were getting into trouble. 
Tearfully she displayed her calloused hands 
and asked how she could provide a living for 
her children and keep them under super- 
vision at the same time. 

Captain Winters has much sympathy for 
the woman. There is not much else avail- 
able. 

In the years before the Civil War reaction 
brought thousands of Negroes streaming into 
the alleys, portions of what is now the sec- 
ond precinct were places of elegant living. 

The three-story Victorian eclectic mansion 
at Sixth and M Streets NW., which stands 
out in sharp contrast to the squalor of the 
alleys behind it, was once the home of banker 
William Stickney, who served as president of 
Washington’s city council in 1871-74. 

Today, with a still-fresh exterior, the man- 
sion houses the church of Bishop C. M. 
“Daddy” Grace. 

With the quick decay of the alley dwell- 
ings came the recurrent movement to im- 
prove or outlaw them. In 1892 their disease- 
and crime-producing potential brought forth 
a law banning new construction of alley 
dwellings without plumbing or lighting 
facilities. 

As long ago as 1907, a report on alley 
dwellings to President Theodore Roosevelt 
quoted an cld woman alley dweller as saying, 
“Why, my old Marsa wouldn’ ha’ kep’ his 
horses stabled in such a place.” 

In 1909 Charles F. Weller, a social worker 
who lived in an alley for a time to gather 
material for his book, Neglected Neighbors, 
wrote, “Certainly the fundamental basis of 
home life, proper marital relations, is not 
characteristic of Washington’s alleys. Per- 
haps ‘immoral’ is too strong a word, for many 
of these delinquents appear to know no 
better.” 
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And in the first decade of this century, 
President Theodore Roosevelt’s Homes Com- 
mission submitted a voluminous report. A 
caption for a diagram of an alley in what is 
now the second precinct stated: “The prob- 
lem is how the policeman on the corner out- 
side can know about and reach men who are 
fighting or committing any other iniquity 
inside. It is not yet solved.” Monday— 
assaults and murders. 


CRIME-RIDDEN SECOND PRECINCT CROWDS IN 
58,000 PERSONS 


Key facts about the second precinct— 
Washington's wickedest 


Shape: It is a crude rectangle with a pan- 
handle at the east end. 

Area: Washington’s tenderloin covers 
about one-sixtieth of the city’s area, 1.25 
out of 68.25 square miles. 

Boundaries: K Street NW. is on the south, 
15th Street NW. on the west, S Street NW. 
and Florida Avenue on the north, and Sec- 
ond Street NE., and the Washington Termi- 
nal rail yards on the east. 

Population: The 1950 census takers found 
14,876 whites and 43,974 Negroes living in 
the precinct. 

Schools: Precinct children attend some of 
the newest schools in the city as well as some 
of the oldest. Thirteen public schools for 
Negroes, 1 public school for whites, and 3 
parochial schools. 

Playgrounds: The children play on nine 
public recreation areas—six for Negroes, one 
for whites, and two for all youngsters. 

Businesses: A total of 4,900 business li- 
censes were issued in fiscal 1953 within the 
precinct, more than in any other precinct, 
Its legitimate businesses include old estab- 
lished furniture merchants, large modern 
auto agencies, blood and thunder movies, 
second-hand stores, variety stores, billiard 
rooms, taverns, and restaurants. 

A night's lodging: Hotels within the pre- 
cinct range from the handsome Hami!ton 
Hotel on K Street, through the big rooming 
house which used to house dope peddlers and 
where the manager now keeps a taped bil- 
liard cue to maintain order in the dingy 
rooming houses where anything goes. 

Churches: Its churches include the promi- 
nent National City Christian and Mount 
Vernon Place Methodist Churches, Bishop 
C. M. (Daddy) Grace’s church, the huge Im- 
maculate Conception Church and dozens of 
store-front churches of varying demonina- 
tions. 

Landmarks: It houses the Central Public 
Library where New York and Massachusetts 
Avenues converge, and two of the city’s larg- 
est markets, the Center City Market at Fifth 
and K Streets and the O Street Market at 
Seventh and O Streets. 

Alleys: A recent police census recorded the 
presence of 30 inhabited alleys with approxi- 
mately 3,700 persons living therein. 

History: The precinct received its present 
boundaries in the late 1930's, after a 1931 
consolidation of precincts was found to be 
unworkable. Under the consolidation, the 
Second and Eighth were combined and were 
known as the Second. When the precincts 
were split up again, the Second was divided 
into what are now the Second and Thir- 
teenth Precincts. 


Crimes reported by precincts from July 1, 1952, to June 80, 1953 
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1. Homicide: 
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(e) Negligent homicide 1. 
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Crimes reported by precincts from July 1, 1952, to June 80, 1953—Continued 


4. A 

5. Housebreaking -------..----.--- 

(a) Attempt housebreaking 
—Theft: 


7. Auto th 


288 888 


PART 2 CLASSES 
8. Other assaults 


ty Nee Seer 
Nc g and possession)!_ 


(a) All other offenses 1 
27. Fugitives from justice 2. 


Total, part 2 classes 


g 


1, 264 


Total both classes 


6,821 | 2,876 2,186 


1,055 


4,072 1,224 | 3,496 


1 Misdemeanors. 
2 Detective Bureau cases. 


Nore.—Categories 22 through 25 are traffic offenses. 


From the Washington Post of 
March 15, 1954] 


THE WICKEDEST PRECINCT—SECOND PRECINCT 
KILLINGS ROOTED IN SQUALOR 


(Second of a series) 
(By S. L. Fishbein) 


When one human being kills another, the 
act ordinarily spreads ripples of interest into 
the farthest corner of the community. 

There are more killings and fewer ripples 
in the second precinct than anywhere else 
in the city. 

Most of the murders committed in the 
second precinct do not stir the community 
into an avid thirst for details and a continu- 
ing interest in the subsequent manhunt. 

The usual second precinct killing is an 
eruption of passion rooted in squalor and 
nurtured by alcohol, gambling, or the pos- 
session of a woman. 

In fiscal 1953, this type of killing con- 
stituted a heavy majority of the 19 murders 
committed within the precinct. 

This was more than one-fourth of the 
citywide total of 68 murders. 

Occasionally, a second precinct murder 
will have a shock effect on the community. 

Such typical examples are the unsolved 
murders of former Marine William Joseph 
Lindstedt last December; of soda fountain 
girl Florence Soriano in November 1952, and 
of liquor dealer Samuel Cooperman in Au- 
gust 1951. 

And the more usual second precinct-style 
killings are not confined to the precinct 
boundaries. 

Such circumstances make it hazardous for 
a citizen to walk some of the streets and 
most of the 30 inhabited alleys of the sec- 
ond precinct on a weekend night. 

Such circumstances were present not only 
in a majority of precinct murders, but in 
most of the 1,503 aggravated assaults that 
occurred in the precinct in fiscal 1953. The 
precinct chalked up one-fourth of the city’s 
total of 4,598 aggravated assaults. 

From the throbbing streets and the dim, 
garbage-strewn, rat-infested alleys comes 


the orgy of violence, powered by the knife, 
the fist, and the gun. 

The act performed, the victim is duly re- 
moved to the hospital or the morgue and the 
police move in. The case, as a rule, is 
quickly solved, and nobody pays much at- 
tention until the annual statistical report is 
compiled. Then Washington is shocked to 
discover so much murder and aggravated as- 
sault committed within its boundaries. 

There were 10 homicides in the precinct 
from July 1 to September 17, last year, a 
bulky contribution to the statistical report 
that will set the city buzzing at the conclu- 
sion of the current fiscal year. 

One of these, ironically, was committed 
unintentionally and with reluctance by a 
man who says he has been striving to cleanse 
some of the vice and cool the passions that 
loom so large behind the annual statistics. 

He is the Reverend Genora Augustus Tay- 
lor, 44, a Baptist minister who until recently 
preached to a small congregation in a one- 
time pawnshop in the 1200 block of Sixth 
Street. 

Ever since building inspectors closed his 
church because it had only one restroom, 
Mr. Taylor says, he has been preaching 
wherever he can. He says he has also tried 
to spread his message informally at an all- 
night restaurant at 1213 Seventh Street NW., 
which he partly owns. 


FIGHT WITH GIRL FRIEND 


In the late night hours, the 1200 block 
of Seventh Street, is a gathering place of 
streetwalkers, dope addicts, sidewalk drunks, 
and brawlers. On the Second Precinct wall 
map the block has a thick cluster of green 
tacks, which stand for aggravated assaults. 

“I hoped to be able to convert a lot of 
these people,” Mr. Taylor said recently, “but 
I haven't been able to do much—seems like 
the people around here are too far gone.” 

He has got some “rough drinkers, 2 or 3 
hustlers, and 1 dope addict to go to church,” 
but, he added, “I never have got any of them 
turned completely around.” 

Last September, Mr. Taylor Killed one of 
his best prospects. The victim was one 


Romeo McKinney, a brawler of some repute 
and a known police character. 

“I made him promise to go to church and 
it was said that I could do more with him 
than anybody else,” Mr. Taylor said. 

On the night of the incident, McKinney 
got into a fracas with his girl at Mr. Taylor’s 
restaurant. McKinney stabbed her, threw 
a seat at her and continued to beat her when 
the minister intervened. 

“I tried to quiet him, but that was one 
time he wouldn't listen to me,” said Mr. 
Taylor. 

Finally, the minister drew a .32-caliber 
pistol from under the counter and fired. 

“I intended to hit him in the fleshy part 
of the leg,” said Mr. Taylor. The bullet hit 
much higher than that—in the left side of 
the chest, killing McKinney. 


DICE GAME MURDER 


The following morning, a coroner’s jury 
declared it a case of justifiable homicide and 
Mr. Taylor was back at his restaurant the 
same night. 

Other aitempts at conversion have him 
thoroughly disillusioned, he said. 

Street women, wine drinkers, and dope ad- 
dicts have told him they would like to live 
decently if they could find regular work. 

A few of them have actually taken jobs 
at the restaurant. In each case, he says, the 
first few dollars they’d take in, they'd put 
in their pockets and go out looking for wine 
or dope.” 

Here is another second precinct-style kill- 
ing, this time a dice-game blowup over a 
bottle of liquor: 

Last July 7, bootlegger, numbers man, Jesse 
Battles, 41, got into an argument over a bot- 
tle during a dice game operated by Wilbert 
L. Jackson, 46, in an alley near Battles’ home 
at 441 Neal Place NW. 

Battles drew a gun and started shooting. 

Jackson took a fatal wound in the abdomen 
and a 7-year-old girl was wounded in the 
head. Jackson was trying to stop the fight, 
police said. Battles’ opponent ran off un- 
seathed. Battles was sentenced to 5 to 15 
years for manslaughter. 
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On July 18, another bottle of whisky made 
another statistic. 

Viola Dobson, 40, tried to separate her boy- 
friend and Rayfield Carter, 51, who were 
feuding over a bottle at their residence at 
468 N Street NW. Carter wielded a butcher 
knife. The knife slashed through the 
woman’s neck and lung. Carter was sen- 
tenced to 5 to 15 years for manslaughter. 

And on January 5 of this year, a man was 
fatally wounded in the second precinct in 
an argument over four eggs. 

James Mondine, 48, listed on police records 
as living at 6 Wiley Court NW., said he and 
his nextdoor neighbor, Lonzo Dancy, 45, were 
fellow pushcart peddlers and good friends. 
They shared meals together. 

On January 5, Mondine said, he took six 
eggs, and a fifth of wine over to his friend’s 
place. They had some wine. Mondine left 
and returned shortly to find four eggs miss- 
ing. 
Mondine told police he called his friend to 
answer for the eggs. They scrapped. 

Dancy was stabbed by a pair of scissors. 
He died February 8. Mondine was held for 
the action of the grand jury. 

Who remembers Jackson, 
Dancy? 

The annual police statistics will. 


Crry Drives To CONDEMN 150 SLUM DWELL- 
INGS—OFFICIALS Focus CLEANUP CAMPAIGN 
ON 1-BLOCK AREA IN SECOND PRECINCT 


(By Don Olesen) 


The District, through its Board for Con- 
demnation of Insanitary Buildings, has 
launched a crackdown on slum housing in 
a one-block area in northeast Washington. 

The board put its spotlight on an area 
bounded by North Capitol, L, K, and First 
Streets NE., which is bisected by Fenton 
Place, according to Assistant Engineer Com- 
missioner Giles L. Evans, Jr. 

This is in the second police precinct, the 
city’s so-called wickedest precinct. 

Colonel Evans, acting director of licenses 
and inspections, said notices already have 
been sent to about 100 property owners to 
show cause why their buildings should not 
be condemned, 

Fifty more notices remain to be sent out 
before the concentrated campaign ends in 
several weeks, Evans declared. 

The move marks the first time the District 
has used this block approach to poor hous- 
ing since officials sparked a new slum re- 
habilitation drive here last fall. 

For the past several months, 2 additional 
inspectors have been assigned to work on 
board condemnation cases, making a total 
of 5 inspectors, Evans pointed out. 

This, plus the fact that inspectors gave 
first priority to the block instead of making 
as many scattered inspections throughout 
the city, brought about the crackdown. 

Houses within the block were “so insani- 
tary as to constitute a menace” to health, 
Evans said. “The problem couldn't be han- 
dled by cleaning them up—fioors and joists 
were rotted, walls were cracked.” 

After getting notices, dwelling owners 
must either agree to rehabilitate the build- 
ings to satisfy inspectors or have them 
vacated. Owners are entitled to a board 
hearing if they ask it. 

Evans said officials already have picked 
out another “key block,” this one in North- 
west Washington, in which to enforce all 
ordinances relating to housing. He declined 
to name it until details are completed. 

The block-by-block enforcement tech- 
nique has been advocated by G. Yates Cook, 
National Home Builders Association rehabil- 
itation director. He’s in town this month 
to urge citizens to do something about 
slums. 

Evans’ office now is hard at work on a 
uniform city housing code as another ap- 
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proach to the problem. Cook also has ad- 

vocated this step. 

[From the Washington Post of March 16, 
1954] 


Tue Wickepest Prectncr—No. 2 Is Crry’s 
WORST FOR OPEN PROSTITUTION 


(Third of a series) 
(By S. L. Fishbein) 


The world's oldest profession has its Wash- 
ington headquarters in the second precinct. 

No rows of gaudy bawdy houses fitted out 
for elaborate revelries adorn the city’s red- 
light district. 

The traffic consists of a flock of women 
eddying through the streets, working in their 
homes or in rooming houses throughout the 
neighborhood. 

One second precinct vice detective recalls 
being offered a prostitute’s favors in an alley. 

Lt. Joseph Shimon, the precinct’s chief of 
detectives, says recent police crackdowns 
have cut down by half the practicing prosti- 
tutes in the precinct. This still leaves about 
200, Shimon says. Almost all of them are 
Negro women, precinct officials report. 

The precinct prostitutes during the last 
fiscal year accounted for more than half the 
655 prostitution violations reported through- 
out the city. 

This was only one of the distinctions 
achieved by the precinct—Washington’s 
wickedest—in the annual police report. The 
second precinct also led in murders, aggra- 
vated assaults, robberies, housebreakings, 
and liquor and drug cases. 

Their pitch keyed to the phrase, “Sportin’, 
honey?“, women for hire mill about in the 
night glare of the store fronts of the 1200 
block of 7th Street, and in the 600 block 
of O Street NW. 

The 600 block of O Street borders the 
square which contains the venereal disease 
clinic at the Polk Health Center and the 
site for the new Shaw Junior High School, 

In the 1500 block of Seventh Street, they 
hawk their wares in the taverns and restau- 
rants and consummate the contracts in big 
rooming houses nearby. 

The streetwalkers, when the deal is made, 
adjourn to their own rooms or, when the 
heat is on, retreat to previously prepared 
hideouts rented by the prostitutes. 

In the 1100 block of Seventh Street, a vet- 
eran of 7 years in the life” lives and operates 
in a 2-room coldwater flat above a store. 
The littered entrance stairway provided 
ample hints about the activities upstairs one 
recent afternoon. 

She is 24 years old and has 5 daughters, the 
middle 3 being the fruits of her profession. 
The oldest, a 10-year-old, and the youngest, 
a year-old infant, were the results of “run- 
ning around.” 

Two of the older girls are farmed out with 
friends. Of the three remaining, the infant 
has a crib in the kitchen, the other 2 sleep 
on a hallway cot within a few feet of the 
bedroom. 

She receives the going rate—“5 and 2”—$5 
for the prostitute and $2 for the room. Since 
she operates in her own home, she gets to 
keep the $2 also. She will “turn 5 or 6 tricks” 
on an average working night. 

She ran away from home in her early teens, 
was sent to the National Training School, and 
started in the life immediately upon leaving 
the school. 

Her path was well-trodden, she insists. 
“For a lot of girls, their first stop out of the 
training school is the street —the 1200 block 
of Seventh Street. 

She has worked on 7th Street, 8th Street, 
9th Street, 10th Street, and 11th Street. She 
has been “busted” (arrested) six times for 
soliciting and has served sentences ranging 
from 3 to 6 months. She is currently awaiting 
trial again. 

Why does she continue in the life? She 
answers with two questions: Who would look 
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after the kids? Where could she make 
enough money to support five children? 

The economic trend of the past year may 
make an honest woman out of another deni- 
zen of “the street.” 

Now 22, she has been at it for a year. Dur- 
ing her brief career she has paid a $25 fine for 
soliciting and been charged with dope ped- 
dling. Trial is pending on the dope charge, 

Since the dope case came up, she had to 
find a legitimate job because her bondsman 
wouldn't supply bond if she continued 
“hustling.” So she’s currently a sandwich- 
and-salad girl at a restaurant in the day- 
time. 


Another condition of her bond was to quit 
living with her boy friend and return to her 
parents’ home in northeast Washington. 

Her boy friend used to act as her protec- 
tor—“sometimes a man gets nasty and wants 
his money back.” 

Her parents do not definitely know of her 
nightly activities. “But when I stay out all 
night and come home in the morning just 
to change my clothes and go to work, mother 
knows something's going on,” she says. 

She has earned as much as $190 in one 
night and her biggest single fee was $75, for 
an all-night “trick,” she told a reporter 
recently. 

She visits her doctor weekly and is particu- 
lar about her customers. “I don’t go with 
just any man,” she says. 

She estimates that about half her custom- 
ers are white men, including a good sprin- 
kling of servicemen. 

The current economic situation, however, 
is giving her serious second thoughts about 
her profession. Everybody's complaining 
about the prices nowadays,” she reports. 
“They say they just can't afford to pay. I 
think I'm going to get out of this life.” 

There is nothing to prevent the prices 
from dropping and one prostitute’s economic 
misgivings provide small solace for a com- 
munity beset by a vice which breeds disease 
and moral degradation, unwanted children 
and the progressive decay of its practitioners. 

Continuous baiting by both precinct and 
headquarters undercover men, combined 
with stiffer jail sentences at court, have put 
a fear into the prostitutes which was un- 
known until recently. 

Major police efforts against dope and il- 
legal whisky rings have inevitably depleted 
the ranks of the streetwalkers who, like 
many a shrewd business entrepreneur, often 
diversify their interests. 

But it is still true in the second precinct 
that women are available in greater profusion 
than anywhere else in the city. 


SECOND PRECINCT Serres CITED BY SENATOR— 
PAYNE Says SLUM SITUATION HERE Is A 
DISGRACE 
Senator FREDRICK G. PAYNE, Republican, 

Maine, said yesterday that second precinct 

slum conditions depicted in the opening ar- 

ticle of the Washington Post’s series on the 

Wickedest Precinct, were about as bad as 

could possibly exist anywhere. 

PaYNE’s remarks were made during a Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee hearing on the 
administration housing bill. 

He asked that the article which appeared 
in Sunday’s Post, be made a part of the hear- 
ing record. 

The Senator said the article “has to do 
with an area of this very community, the 
Capital of the Nation—with regard to the 
type of housing situation that is confront- 
ing a great many people who, apparently 
from an economic standpoint, live in what 
I would call about as bad a slum situation 
as could possibly exist anywhere.” 

“Now my question is," he said, “what are 
we going to do about that sort of situation? 

“They are human * * * they have to be 
taken care of and it is a disgrace, I think, 
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for that sort of thing to be right in the 
shadow of the Nation’s Capitol.” 

When the committee witness, Norman B. 
Mason, of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, said it was up to local authori- 
ties here to clear slums, PAYNE said: 

“Well, the Congress of the United States 
happens to have the only authority because 
the people in this community have no vote 
in their own right. 

“They have no right or method by which 
they can even set forth their own thoughts 
except through their Board of Commissioners 
who are responsible to the Congress.” 


DONOHUE CITES HOUSING Evit IN SECOND 
PRECINCT 


F. Joseph Donohue, former District Com- 
missioner, last night cited slum housing 
conditions as a major factor in making the 
second precinct the wickedest in Washing- 
ton. ; 

In his weekly District affairs commentary 
over station WWDC, Donohue praised Re- 
porter S. L. Fishbein’s current stories on the 
wickedest precinct in the Washington Post. 

“The Post story on the wickedest precinct 
in the city will be a revelation to a lot of 
people,” Donohue declared. “How much 
worse will it get before an aroused commu- 
nity does something about it?” 

Weeks of fact-gathering went into prepa- 
ration of the series, disclosing the extent 
of vice, destitution, and disease in the area 
comprising 114 miles near the heart of Wash- 
ington. 

Donohue blamed bad housing as the chief 
factor responsible for crime in the Second 
Precinct. “The tenants obviously can't or 
won’t do anything about the conditions of 
the houses in which they live,” he said. 
“Maybe they can be condemned by the Dis- 
trict. But I often wonder why the owners 
don't do something about them.” 


Srx ARRESTED IN SECOND PRECINCT Liquor 
Rams 


Corn whisky, quality bourbon, in the 
second precinct Sunday and cheap wine were 
on sale detectives reported yesterday. 

Working with 2 undercover men, Detec- 
tives L. V. Denny and C. L. Eilert arrested 6 
persons on charges of keeping and selling 
liquor without a license. 

Denny said the largest haul was made in 
Logan Court where police confiscated half a 
gallon of corn whisky, 24 half pints of whisky, 
and a quantity of wine. 

Denny said an undercover man made a 
purchase from Mrs. Rose M. Simms, 33, at 42 
Logan Court NW. 

A man identified as William A. Simms, 42 
of 1 Logan Court, then went to the home of 
his mother, Mrs. Florence Brooks, 58, at 78 
Logan Court, and returned with a half gallon 
of corn whisky, according to Denny. 

The detective said 15 other persons were 
arrested at the Logan Court addresses but 
were cleared of any connection with the 
liquor sales. . 

Denny said keeping and selling charges 
were placed against James E. Johnson, 37, 
and Mrs. Frances Fryer, 33, after an under- 
cover man bought a fifth of wine for 75 
cents from Johnson at 469 M Street NW. 
Marked money was recovered from Mrs. 
Fryer, Denny reported. 

Another undercover man, police said, 
bought a half pint of quality bourbon from 
Miss Josephine Bryant, 36, at 1109 N Street 
NW. 


She was charged with keeping and selling 
and with on of numbers slips which, 
police said, were found in her purse. 

Also in the second precinct a 39-year-old 
woman was knocked to the ground and 
robbed of $140 by 3 teenage youths last night. 

Police said Mrs. Ida Ehrlich, of 760 Prince- 
ton Place NW., owner of the L Street Super- 
market, 95 L Street NW., told them she was 
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grabbed from behind while walking on L 
Street near the store. She described them 
as young Negroes and said they fied in an 
alley beside 201 L Street. 


[From the Washington Post of March 17, 
1954] 

THE WICKEDEST PRECINCT—ILLEGAL LIQUOR 
SALES AN INDUSTRY IN No. 2 
(Fourth of a series) 

(By S. L. Fishbein) 

What’ll you have? 

Wine, beer, whisky? 

You can get one or all of your favorite 
beverages at one of the 206 licensed estab- 
lishments spotted around the second pre- 
cinct. 

Or you can get the “taste,” as the precinct 
characters call it, from a furtive curbside 
bootlegger after legal selling hours in the 
400 block of Neal place, at 5th and O Streets, 
at 14th and T Streets, or 14th and Corcoran 
Streets. 

Corn whisky, smoke“? 

You can buy denatured alcohol and cut it 
with water and you'll have “smoke” and end 
up in an alley with glazed eyeballs. In the 
second precinct you'll have lots of company. 

Or you can visit one of the number of 
“gill joints” in the precinct and buy boot- 
leg corn whisky by the drink and see it 
poured from bottles with labels of ‘listinction. 

In the second precinct you can quench 
your thirst just as you can get a woman or 
get your throat cut, easier than in any other 
precinct in the city. More than a third of 
the 1,729 liquor-law violations reported in 
Washington in fiscal 1953 were listed as sec- 
ond precinct cases. 

These are cases that often provide the 
active ingredient in a witches’ bre: from 
which are distilled some of the other sta- 
tistics that give the precinct its notorious 
reputation. 

It’s not unusual to find a gill joint 
equipped with prostitutes in the drinking 
room downstairs and rooms for assignation 
upstairs. The second precinct is the leading 
habitat for prostitutes in the city. 

There were 7,031 drunks rounded up in 
the precinct in fiscal 1953, placing it second 
only to the first precinct. 

It’s impossible to state exactly what part 
corn, “smoke,” or “sneaky pete” will play in 
the bloody melees that occur more fre- 
quently in the second precinct than in any 
other. Police officials unanimously agree 
that they play very important roles. 

In Glicks Alley, the drunks gather day and 
night. Their bonfire glows so often, beat po- 
licemen jokingly refer to it as the “eternal 
flame.” 

School children see the sights as they go 
through the alley to Shaw Junior High 
School at Seventh Street and Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., despite continued efforts by 
school officials to steer the youngsters to 
other routes. 

In Glicks Alley a floating gill joint oper- 
ates 16 hours a day in 2 houses that look like 
any other from the street. 

At 2 p. m. the joint begins jumping in one 
of the dingy hovels near the south end of the 
alley located between Sixth and Seventh 
Streets, Rhode Island Avenue, and S Street. 

On a recent weekday evening, just about 
dinnertime, 15 Negroes and 1 white man 
were packed into the 2 downstairs rooms, 
“socializing” and swilling corn whisky. 

They paid 15 cents for a small glass, 25 
cents for a large glass. Both sizes had thick 
bottoms. The spares were neatly arrayed on 
a kitchen table, next to a pot of water used 
to wash the glasses. 

Kerosene lamps provided light, a coal-and- 
wood stove provided warmth, and the rest- 
rooms were in the backyard. The patrons 
drank, smoked, chatted quietly, or lay crum- 
pled in the dark extremities of the room. 
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FLOATING OPERATION 


The barmaid in charge, age 23, said she 
didn't know the details of the operation, be- 
cause she stayed drunk most of the time. 

Others close to the “house” volunteered 
bits of information. Every other day a man 
drives up in a car and delivers a case of 12 
half-gallon mason jars of bootleg corn 
whisky. The price to the house is $5 a jar. 

At 10 p. m., the operation folds at this 
place and floats to another house up the 
alley. There it continues until about 6 a. m. 
The floating feature is to protect the opera- 
tion from police raids. 

If the police move in, they don't catch 
the woman backer of the joint. Customarily, 
she remains in a house away from the action. 

The barmaid’s sister sat dreamy-eyed dur- 
ing the interview. Did she take dope, a re- 
porter asked. She replied with an emphatic 
no. “Drinking’s bad enough,” she said. 

The house is quite meticulous about that. 
There is a strict ban against anyone on the 
stuff.” 

“FOOD FOR SALE” 


In another house in the 600 block of S 
Street NW., a big commercial jukebox 
added color and rhythm to the bare walls 
and shabby parlor furnishings. 

Eleven women milled about in an animated 
cluster. A visiting second precinct vice 
detective said that all 11 were available for 
a trip upstairs at a price. 

The place is a known gill joint and hive 
for prostitutes. In the back room, the 
maitre d’ relaxed, exuding an air of prosperity 
with his good-looking gabardine trenchcoat 
and jeweled wristwatch. A sign on the 
wall offered fried chicken and potato salad 
for $1, chitterlings for 80 cents, and chili 
con carne for 50 cents. 

Curbstone peddlers find things a little 
more risky, but it doesn’t stop them. 

It is a cold Friday night in February. In 
the 400 block of Neal Place NW., a cab slows 
down and a man sticks his head into the 
cab. 

The man takes one look and says, “I don't 
have a thing, mister,” and walks off. 

“I arrested him once—he recognized me,” 
the undercover detective in the cab says 
dejectedly. 

The cab grinds slowly toward the corner 
of Fifth Street and Neal Place, the hub of 
curbstone whisky peddling in Washington. 

A young man in a bebop cap approaches. 
“How many you want?” he asks. 

“Give me a half pint,” replies the under- 
cover man. The policeman clutches two 
dollar bills whose numbers were carefully 
recorded at the station to mark them as 
evidence. 

The bills will barely pay for a half pint of 
whisky in a market where cheap wine goes 
for 50 cents a pint, beer for as high as 40 
cents a can and 100-proof whisky for as 
high as $2.50 a half-pint. The half pint 
would cost about a dollar less in a licensed 
store during legal selling hours. 

The peddler hurries off to fill the order 
and the officers sits tensely waiting. 

From down the street the once-bitten ped- 
dler lets out a warning whistle, making the 
youth in the bebop cap shy. 

No sale. No arrest. The cab drives off. 
It’s business as usual on Neal place again. 


SERIES ON PRECINCT 2 APPLAUDED BY CITIZENS 


The Central Northwest Citizens Associa- 
tion last night commended the Washington 
Post for the current series on the crime- 
ridden second precinct, “The Wickedest 
Precinct.” 

Members, many of whom live in the pre- 
cinct, welcomed this newspaper's efforts to 
spotlight and eradicate crime conditions and 
deplorable housing. They offered their co- 
Operation to city officials in future clean-up 
efforts. 
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The group recommended that United 
States Attorney Leo A. Rover be permitted 
to appeal to the chief judge of appeal the 
Municipal Court of Appeals in any dispute 
with Juvenile Court Judge Edith H. Cockrill 
over turning over a juvenile to an adult 
court. Addition of a second juvenile court 
judge also was urged. 

The East Central Civic Association last 
night praised the second precinct series and 
declared the publicity should help stamp 
out crime in the area. 

“We've been fighting this for a long time,” 
Frank D. McKinney, association president 
declared, “but it has been like fighting a 
four-alarm fire with a hand-extinguisher. 
We hope, with an aroused citizenry and an 
enlightened Congress, we may get the relief 
which we have sought.” 


Five Savep IN GLICK’S ALLEY FIRE 


Firemen rescued five persons from a blaze 
that wrecked the rear of 171914 Marion Court 
NW., commonly known as Glick's Alley in 
the second precinct last night. 

The occupants escaped from a second-floor 
window down a fire department ladder. 

O. J. C. Barnes, 33, occupant of the build- 
ing and one of those rescued, told police the 
building is owned by Bishop Daddy“ Grace. 

Treated for burns at Freedmens Hospital 
and released were Lucile Brown, 38, of 1801 
Wiltberger Street NW.; Rose Marie Merker- 
son, 33, of 16 Adams Street NW.; Marie 
Brown, 44 of 1723 5th Street NW.; and Ra- 
chael Berry, 50, address unknown. 

A sixth person, Ernest Harris, 47, of no 
fixed address, was found by police wandering 
nearby with burns on his hands and arms. 
He was also treated and released at Freed- 
mens. 

Firemen were unable to determine the 
cause of the fire. 


Two HovusEBREAKINGS REPORTED IN No. 2 


Two housebreakings—one yielding 15 
dozen eggs from a church cafeteria—were 
reported in the second precinct last night 
by police. 

Police said the study of the Hope Baptist 
Church, at 1217 5th Street NW., was appar- 
ently entered with a duplicate key. Thieves 
got nothing after ransacking the study and 
forcing open 12 lockers, but they went next 
door to the church cafeteria and carted off 
the eggs. 

Lucille L. Johnson, of 1438 S Street NW., 
told police she surprised 2 men on the first 
floor of her home about 4:30 p. m. yester- 
day. They ran out the back door after 
taking $35 from a table in the front hall. 


[From the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald of March 18, 1954] 


THE Wickrorsr PRECINCT—IN SECOND PRE- 
CINCT, Ir’s NEVER QUIET ON SATURDAY 
NIGHTS 

(Fifth of a series) 


(By S. L. Fishbein) 


There was a late burst of theater traffic 
like the last toss of a restless baby and the 
city slowly settled down to sleep off Saturday 
night. 

Washington was very cold and in the sec- 
ond precinct it was unusually quiet—for the 
second precinct. 

The temperature was 32 and it drove the 
hipsters off the streets into the all-night res- 
taurants where their shadows were fuzzy 
against the steamy windows. 

On this Saturday night it was almost too 
cold for the hesitant stroll and the cautious 
stare that marks the women of the evening. 

A few of the hardiest—or the hungriest— 
were out. A few drunks fell in love with 
lamp poles. But on the whole it was a dull 
night for the precinct that is the city’s bell- 
wether of crime. 
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Dull only in the precinct where Saturday 
night cuttings and yoke jobs are routine, 
and where homicides, assaults, and robberies 
bulge the city’s crime incidence out of all 
proportion to its population. 

Scout 21, one of the two precinct radio pa- 
trol cars, heard its call some 25 times between 
4 p. m. and midnight, but it was all small 


stuff. 

Small but unmistakably second precinct 
stuff. 

“Scout 21, they're fighting.” 

S a drunk.” 


“Transport 8 

“Investigate the need of an ambulance.” 

“Take a pocketbook snatching.” 

At 10: 17 p. m., just after a reporter joined 
the scout car, it was disorderly men in the 
1100 block of 4th Street. 

The old wooden house was quiet when 
Pvts. Henry J. Perkoski and William B. Cor- 
coran pulled up. Eight men and women in 
one room, two men on a tattered mattress 
covering most of the floor space; everyone 
obviously simmered down in anticipation of 
the official visit. 

Five stumbled out into the dark, smelly 
hall as the police emptied the room of every- 
one but the people who lived there. 

At 10:25 someone wanted an ambulance 
in the 700 block of Rhode Island Avenue 
NW. There was none available. Perkoski 
and Corcoran had to find out how badly one 
was needed. Not badly. An old woman with 
stomach cramps. 

At 10:38 there was a gas leak in a base- 
ment in the 1400 block of 10th Street. At 
10:56 a patrol through Fenton Court and 
Logan Court at the east end of the precinct 
found the inhabitants going down the alleys 
with firm steps. It was early. 

At 11:08 a fast-moving gang of hoodlums 
heaved a rock through a ground-floor window 
in the 1400 block of Columbia Street. By 
the time scout 21 arrived, a few minutes 
later, the culprits were swallowed up in the 
alleys. The complainants were a party of 
16 shoehorned into 1 room, sprawled over 
2 beds and entertained by a stack of rec- 
ords about 8 inches wide. 

At 11:20 p. m., the beat men at 7th and 
L NW., turned over a drunk and his pen- 
knife for conveyance to the precinct cell 
block. The drunk flopped in and the cheap 
wine smell made the freezing outside air 
welcome. 

The drunk had 27 cellmates propped verti- 
cally, horizontally, and cater-corner in the 
10 small cells. They wanted cigarettes. 
They wanted water. They wanted out. 

At midnight, two clean-cut young men 
piled into scout 22, assigned to patrol the 
west side of the precinct from 7th Street to 
15th Street, and be ready to answer any call 
from the dispatcher. 

They were Pvts. William Trussell, 5 years 
on the force, and Daniel Klein, 2 years on 
the force, Veterans of the Navy, they talked 
Navy talk and compared the growing pains 
of their wisdom teeth as the dilapidated ma- 
chine began its first go-round. 

Four minutes after their tour started, they 
were in business. A haggard cab driver 
flagged them down at Ninth and P Streets 
NW. He couldn’t shake his cab free of an 
abusive woman passenger. 

The transfer from cab to scout car was ac- 
complished in due time and the air in scout 
22 took on an alcoholic tinge. The drunk 
babbled about the gift of God and mother’s 
milk. She was deposited at the Women’s 
Bureau. 

At 12:40 a. m. there was a fight in the 800 
block of L Street. The complainant had 
been dragged over a banister by a neighbor. 
“That’s simple assault,” Trussell said. “Go 
down to Municipal Court Monday and swear 
out a warrant.” 

At 1:25 there was another fight in the 1500 
block of 12th Street. A 1-punch affair. 
The lady of the house was wearing a gigantic 
mouse over her left eye. 
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Her estranged husband had dropped 
around earlier in the evening and took a 
slow burn when he found his wife and baby 
out. He stayed around until they returned. 
The baby relaxed with a bottle as mother 
and father fought for the sympathy of the 
law. Mother won. Father was ordered out 
and told to sober up. 

Family argument, was the report back to 
the radio dispatcher. 

At about 2 a. m., the scout car was marking 
time at Massachusetts Avenue when a big 
black sedan broke from a cluster of autos 
on 13th Street, ran a red light at Massachu- 
setts, another at M Street, turned east on 
N and south on 12th Street, which is a one- 
way street heading north. The scout caught 
up in an alley near 13th Street. 

At the precinct station the driver was iden- 
tified as Albert V. Black, 42, of Luray, Va. 
He had read in the Washington papers Sat- 
urday that a friend of his, William W. Hill, 
was charged with stabbing a woman 33 times. 
He thought he might be of some service to 
his friend. And here he was. 

There were now some 35 drunks sleeping, 
moaning, smoking it off in the cell block. 
At the front counter a powerfully built con- 
struction worker wanted to make a com- 
plaint against his wife and stripped down to 
his waist to show why. 

Shiny red ribbons in parallel lines criss- 
crossed his back and chest. His wife had 
taken a fork to him during a family quarrel, 
he complained. 

This was a quiet Saturday night in the 
second precinct. 


[From the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald of March 19, 1954] 


Tue WICKEDEST Precinct—Dore SOLD ON 
STREET IN SECOND PRECINCT 


(Sixth of a series) 
(By C. L. Fishbein) 


The one-time wide open dope and gam- 
bling franchies in the second precinct are 
underground again. 

Police and dope racketeers both report that 
the old style dope pad or “take off point” or 
“shooting gallery” is for the most part passe. 

And ranking precinct officials boldly chal- 
lenge anyone to find a big-time numbers 
headquarters in what is still admittedly a 
remunerative lottery territory. 

More than half the 1,049 drug law violations 

reported in Washington in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1953, were second precinct 
cases. 
Since then, according to the police nar- 
cotics squad, the peddlers have been drifting 
to other areas under the insistent hounding 
by narcotics men. 

The narcotics squad has fought its way 
back into public confidence after a sensa- 
tional scandal in 1952 brought about the in- 
dictment of its two top officials on charges 
of protecting the dope racket here. 

The hopeless wretches, whose addiction to 
heroin makes them vitally interested in every 
deviation of the market, agree that the old 
traffic is using new avenues. 

One of those who agree is the 38-year-old 
grandmother whose flabby limbs are pock- 
marked, wrist to shoulder and calf to thigh, 
with the gruesome lesions acquired in 18 
years of “shooting up.” 

She uses 25 to 30 capsules of heroin mix- 
ture a day. It no longer gives her a thrill, 
“I shoot to keep from being sick,” she said, 

In the past 3 years she has worked legiti- 
mately for a year: 3 months as a hospital 
cleaner, 9 months in general housework. 

The rest of her working time has been 
occupied as department store shoplifter, 
dope peddler, and prostitute on 7th Street, 
O Street, and 11th Street in the 2d precinct. 
She lives just north of the precinct and it 
was there early this month that she was 
arrested on dope-peddling charges. 
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THE CURE DIDN'T TAKE 


She took the cure at the Federal hospital 
at Lexington in 1945 but she explains, “When 
you once been on the stuff and come off it, 
it leaves you nervous—you try whiskey and 
you get sick of it and you go back to drugs.” 
She went back to drugs a month after leav- 
ing the hospital. 

She has two grandchildren. Her daughter 
is a dope addict currentiy in jail for dope 
pedding and her son-in-law also is an addict. 

Although it was unseasonably warm the 
day she spoke to a reporter she wore a heavy 
coat. The hot and cold spells, cramps, and 
leg pains were starting, she explained. 

The old dope pads where the addicts gath- 

ered and took the needle and lazed about in 
their drowsy reveries together are gone, she 
says. 
Now “it’s pick up and run” on the street, 
she says. The street changes and she keeps 
in touch with the sources of supply by tele- 
phone and the addict grapevine. “The law’s 
tightened down,” she says. 

Although tests have revealed that the 
heroin mixtures seized recently by police are 
stronger, prices have been steady for the past 
5 years: $1.25 to $1.75 a capsule retail. A 
sucker or square may pay as high as $2.50. 


THE TRAFFIC SHIFTS 


Early in 1953, after the dismemberment of 
the gigantic Catfish Turner syndicate, which 
concentrated in the vicinity of Seventh and 
T Streets NW., the focal point of the dope 
traffic moved to Ninth Street, for years a 
favorite parade ground for the addict hordes. 

A concentrated police effort last year, 
according to Narcotics Squad Sgt. Joseph 
Gabrys, closed down a half-dozen pads in 
the vicinity of Ninth and M Streets, as well 
as other nests in two famous second precinct 
trouble zones, 6½% Place and Freedmans 
Court. 

Then the street-hopping started, south- 
west to the fourth precinct, north to the 
thirteenth and tenth precincts. 

Recently there have been rumbles again 
about activity in the second precinct, at 
Ninth and M Streets, and Seventh and N 
Streets, according to Narcotics Squad Capt. 
Howard F. Mowry. 

The activity largely involves street sales to 
“go-fers,” addicts who will “go for” some 
dope for a buyer for the privilege of keeping 
some of what they go for. 

Captain Mowry says the second precinct 
will remain active as a dope market as long 
as prostitutes work its streets, since many 
prostitutes are addicts. 

But in the current fiscal year, Mowry pre- 
dicts that the drug violations statistics will 
be more evenly distributed among the sec- 
ond, thirteenth, tenth, and fourth precincts. 

The gambling picture in the second pre- 
cinct has also changed in the last few years. 

The precinct was spotlighted as a major 
gaming territory by two sensational exposes 
in 1948-49 and 1952, both accompanied by 
violent police department shakeups. 

The first was United States Attorney 
George Morris Fay's 18-month grand jury 
investigation of gambling. 

It revealed Thomas Circle as a nerve cen- 
ter of gambling and whisky peddling, the 
domain of one Attilio Acalotti. 

Newsvender, numbers-writing associate of 
William (Snags) Lewis, and tough guy, Aca- 
lotti called himself the mayor of Thomas 
Circle. 
by jail sentences for 
running a lottery and for threatening to 
bash in the face of his former girl, Bernice 
Franklin, a red-haired waitress who told all 
to the Government. 

The grand jury probe was followed on 
New Year's Day, 1950, by one of the largest 
shakeups in the history of the Metropolitan 
Police, the most violent occurring in the 
second precinct which saw its captain and 
80 men transferred. 
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In 1952 the Senate District Crime Sub- 
committee delved into the mysterious 1948 
shooting at the old Brass Rail Grill, Seventh 
and S Streets NW. The subcommittee heard 
a witness testify that the shooting was the 
culmination of a gang war involving num- 
bers territories. 

A retired detective also told the subcom- 
mittee that he heard “Big Shot Numbers 
Man” Roger (Whitetop) Simkins bragging at 
the Brass Rail about his free-wheeling num- 
bers operations. 

The 8-month Senate probe was accom- 
panied by a change in the top command of 
the Police Department. 

Acalotti and Snags Lewis have been in 
and out of jail. 

And, according to Lt. Joseph Shimon, the 
second precinct no longer harbors gaming 
headquarters, establishments with tele- 
phones, adding machines, tote boards, coin 
wrappers, and other paraphernalia. 


{From the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald of March 20, 1954] 


THE WICKEDEST PRECINCT—POLICE WorK 
TOUGH In SECOND PRECINCT 


(Seventh of a series) 
(By S. L. Fishbein) 


There are no green pastures for policemen 
in the second precinct, the most crime-rid- 
den in Washington. 

“When you come here to police, you police 
8 hours a day,” says Capt. John E. Winters, 
who has spent the last 2% of his 23 years 
on the force fighting the grueling battle 

crime in the second precinct. 

“We're not 100 percent perfect,” says Win- 
ters of himself and his 141 policemen as- 
signed to cover the 114-mile area in which 
more murders, robberies, assaults, liquor and 
prostitution violations occur annually than 
anywhere else in Washington. 

“But I know one thing,” adds the captain, 
“we try.” 

“The men don't complain about extra 
duty,” he said recently. “Often they'll volun- 
teer to work extra time to stay with a case. 
They know there’s a job to do and they go 
out and do it.” 

Winters was referring to his uniformed 
men. The 16 plainclothesmen assigned to 
the precinct are expected to work on a case 
as long as they're needed. 

Winters strongly believes in the law en- 
forcement axiom which holds that the foot 
patrolman is the greatest deterrent to crime 
there is. 

In line with this axiom the second pre- 
cinct is authorized to post 2 patrolmen on 
each of its 10 beats during all 3 8-hour shifts 
in an effort to cope with the vast amount of 
crime which may be expected there each year. 

Some beats in the precinct are considered 
unsafe for a uniformed policemen walking 
alone. 

Posting a double patrol requires 20 men 
for each 8-hour shift. Captain Winters is 
able to muster an average of 12 men, so the 
more peaceful borderline beats get only one 
man each. 

This is still a great improvement. “When 
I first came here 2½ years ago, there were 
some days when we couldn’t find more than 
4 or 5 men to put on the streets,” says Win- 
ters. To achieve the optimum number of 
20 would require an additional 40 patrol- 
men. 

The city’s crime jungle multiplies police 
problems in various ways. 

How much time shall the patrolman spend 
following known prostitutes or rounding up 
alley drunks or stopping alley knife fights? 

And how much time shall he spend making 
his presence felt on the streets protecting 
the lives of honest merchants and citizens? 
Captain Winters feels his prime target is 


the thug who preys primarily on the inno- 
cent victim. 
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“Sure, those 1,500 aggravated assaults we 
nad in the last fiscal year look bad in the 
statistics—and they are bad,” he says. “But 
so many of those assaults are committed 
during an argument in the heat of passion 
with maybe a little sneaky pete thrown in— 
there’s nothing in the world a policeman 
can do to prevent those.” 

Captain Winters said he'd like it made 
clear that the second precinct situation is 
what it is not simply because of the fact 
that the precinct population is largely 
Negro. 

“Anytime you have a concentration of 
people you're bound to have trouble—no 
matter who they are,” he says. 

He has found decent, hard-working, re- 
spectable people in the very worst of the 
alley slums as well as in the more habitable 
sections of the precinct. 

He has found them shackled to their mis- 
ery by lack of education and skill and family 
situations over which they have no control. 

And he has found others who frankly don’t 
care to improve their lives even when the 
means are available. 

Like the street loafers who coagulate in 
pestiferous knots on street corners day and 
night throughout the precinct. 

Before the employment situation tightened 
here, Winters says, there were long lists 
of jobs for unskilled workers available at the 
United States Employment Service at Fifth 
and K Streets NW. 

“When we asked these guys standing 
around outside why they didn't go in and 
apply,” he adds, “we found they didn't want 
steady work. 

“They waited around for trucks that 
would drive by looking for men for a few 
hours’ work and they made sure no social 
security or withholding tax would be de- 
ducted.” 

Winters sees no hope for these people and, 
indeed, sees no hope for their offspring “un- 
less we can get the kids out of these alleys 
and slums and that atmosphere.” 

A police captain can’t control the atmos- 
phere in his precinct, but where he can act, 
Winters says, he will act. 

“There’s not a dope pad in this precinct 
and I defy anyone to find a numbers head- 
quarters here,” he said recently, adding: 
“Show me one and T'I break the door down 
myself and let the district attorney worry 
about the law later.” 

Winters is cautiously optimistic about 
other areas of crime in which his precinct is 
the annual leader. The increased police 
availability made possible last July by the 
law providing extra appropriations to pay 
policemen for a sixth day’s work each week 
has made crime somewhat more hazardous 
in the second precinct as it has throughout 
the city generally. 

Captain Winters said he’s sure the im- 
proved statistical picture already noticeable 
in citywide statistics for the current fiscal 
year will hold true in his precinct as well 
when the full year’s figures are in. 

“It’s a tough one,” says the captain of his 
precinct, “but we try to train a man to stay 
cool, use tact, and get used to the pace.” 

“Once in awhile we get a hothead but that 
stuff doesn’t go around here and when we 
find out about it, we act fast,” he adds. 

For the most part, Winters is satisfied that 
the training sinks in. 


PAYNE URGES SECOND PRECINCT 
REDEVELOPMENT 


Senator FREDERICK G. Payne, Republican, 
of Maine, Friday pressed for housing rede- 
velopment in the second precinct to improve 
conditions in “the wickedest precinct.” 

The Senator, referring to the series cur- 
rently appearing in the Washington Post and 
Times-Herald, quizzed John R. Searles, Jr., 
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executive director of the District of Colum- 
bia Redevelopment Land Agency, for about 
10 minutes on improving the precinct. 

The questioning occurred during Searles’ 
testimony before the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee on the administration’s 
housing bill of 1954. 

Payne asked Searles if the precinct did 
include the worst area in the District and 
if so what action was under way by the RLA 
to reclaim it from the slums. 

Searles responded that it was the worst 
in the city, but said RLA rehabilitation is 
being concentrated in the southwest sector 
of the city. 

Another witness was Oliver C. Winston, of 
Baltimore, president of the Housing Officials 
Association. Winston said the bill “is not 
broad enough to encompass all the major 
facets of the housing problem.” 


SECOND PRECINCT CLEANUP ASKED BY CAMALIER 

District Commissioner Renah F. Camalier 
Saturday night called for a ruthless crack- 
down on crime and slums in the second pre- 
cinct. 

“The police, Health Department and De- 
partment of Inspections must take hold of 
their responsibility and clean these things 
out,” he said on the weekly radio “Report to 
the People” over station WWDC. 

“And you've got to be ruthless about it 
because you're dealing with ruthless people 
who flaunt the law and flaunt society,” he 
added. 

The Commissioner commended the series 
of articles appearing in the Washington Post 
and Times-Herald on conditions in the sec- 
ond precinct—the wickedest in the city. 

Pointing out that he once lived in the pre- 
cinct, Camalier said conditions there now 
“are the outgrowth of many years of inaction 
and downgrading of living and housing 
standards.” 

“People who live by devious means are not 
relieved of the obligation of trying to bring 
themselves up to a higher level,” he declared. 

However, he went on, officials have the re- 
sponsibility of ridding the city of dope ad- 
dicts and other “such crime breeders.” 

Elimination of slums would be an im- 
portant step forward, he said. 

Camaller urged Washington residents to 
“yell and yell and keep on yelling” for the 
proposed $305 million public works program 
“so that our good friends on Capitol Hill will 
realize they are doing something which will 
be appreciated by all of us.” 

“Every day we delay the starting of this 
program the more dramatic becomes the 
truth of such stories” as those on the sec- 
ond precinct, he said. 

In reply to another question, Camalier 
said the Commissioners also are impressed 
with the $500 million Zeckendorf Plan for 
redevelopment of southwest Washington, 
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[From the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald of March 21, 1954] 

THE WICKEDEST PRECINCT—EIGHTEEN SCHOOLS 
BATTLE Poverty, CRIME IN SECOND PRECINCT 
(Eighth and last of a series) 

(By S. L. Fishbein) 

Second precinct schools are ramparts of 
decency on a battlefield of crime. 

New and beautiful, old and shabby, the 
schools daily exert a powerful tug against 
the mire of poverty and lawlessness that 
sucks at youth in Washington’s bloodiest 1% 
Square miles, 

The schools draw to them the offspring 
of the precinct which also spawns more 
murders, brawls, robberies, housebreakings, 
prostitution, and liquor violators than any 
other in the city. 

Within the precinct boundaries lie 8 Negro 
elementary schools, 1 white elementary 
school, 2 Negro junior high schools, 3 Negro 
high schools, and 4 parochial schools, 
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The total public-school enrollment in re- 
cent weeks stood at 9,670 Negro pupils and 
286 white pupils. Many of the youngsters, 
especially in the high schools, live outside 
the precinct. 

Considering the surroundings, school prin- 
cipals in the precinct are uniformly amazed 
at the cleanliness and general behavior of 
the children who pour out of the slums and 
alley houses. 

“We're really astounded to see them come 
out of those places looking as clean as they 
look,” says Mrs. Angela B. Bishop, principal 
for the past 23 years of the Simmons School 
at First and Pierce Streets NW. 

There are several ways, however, in which 
the second precinct imprints its sordid 
stamp upon its schools. 

At M. M. Washington Vocational, First and 
O Streets NW., which draws most of its stu- 
dents from outside the precinct, parents are 
immediately notified when a girl leaves 
classes during school hours. 

Because of the neighborhood, says the 
principal, Mrs. D. I. Miller, we want to make 
sure the girl has reached home safely.” 

Police were planted in the school early this 
semester to drive out gangs of teen-age boys 
who prowled the building during the lunch 
hour, 

Mrs. Miller has had occasion to visit the 
alley on the school’s east side to remonstrate 
with the drunks who guzzle there and leave 
a litter of empty bottles. 

“I told them, ‘Drinking near a school like 
that is like drinking on the steps of a 
church’.” she says. 

“I haven't got my head knocked off—yet,” 
she adds. 

In that same alley 2 years ago a powerful 
stench arose from one of the sheds. Stu- 
dents thought there were dead rats inside. 

When police looked into the matter they 
found the remains of a drunk dead 4 months. 

Through its citizenship classes the school 
last semester put on a campaign to enlist 
students in the junior civic associations of 
their home communities. 

Only one girl who lives in the second pre- 
cinct volunteered for the nearby civic asso- 
ciation whose territory covers a part of the 
precinct. She later turned out to be a 
shoplifter. 

There were no recruits from the nearby 
area this semester, officials report. 

Another school principal reports that an 
average of a dozen girls in the 13-to-15-age 
category become pregnant each year. Most 
of these are second precinct residents. 

L. Roscoe Evans, principal of Shaw Junior 
High School, Seventh Street and Rhode 
Island Avenue NW., says his school has tried 
to counteract one problem by setting up 
special classes “to teach the children what 
social dancing is.” 

“Some children seem to think dancing is 
a sex activity instead of an art,“ he says. 

The problem became clear when pupils 
were discovered frequenting nearby “juke- 
box dives” during the recess periods. 

About a year ago, Evans says one such place 
was found to have rooms upstairs. 

Evans says more than half his discipline 
cases involve children with backgrounds of 
illegitimacy or broken homes, 

Evans calls it a great problem: the problem 
of educating unwanted, “knocked around” 
children who live with no privacy and see 
everything going on.” 

Bundy School at 429 O Street NW., sits in 
uncomfortable proximity to the prostitutes 
in the 600 block of O Street and the curb- 


stone whisky peddlers at Fifth Street and 
Neal Place. 


In addition to its regular classes, Bundy 
draws Negro pupils from all over the city 
who have reached the age of 13 and are still 
in elementary school. 

The majority of the 192 over-age pupils, 
says Benjamin Henley, the principal, are 
from the immediate neighborhood. 
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Since the current school year started, 
Bundy has lost 17 pupils to the Industrial 
Home School because of truancy or delin- 
quency. 

Henley sees the two charges as part of the 
same problem. “A child in the streets gets 
into trouble,” he says. 

Behind these problem cases and behind 
many of the well-scrubbed, well-behaved 
youngsters in the second precinct schools, 
poverty is a potent factor. 

Several principals interviewed saw surpris- 
ingly few overt reflections in their youngsters 
of the atmosphere of violence in the precinct. 

None denied the signs of poverty, how- 
ever. 

At Bundy, for instance, Henley estimated 
that more than half of his 192 over- age pu- 
pils needed some help from school in the 
form of clothing or shoes. 

About one-third of the Bundy children 
are what is known in school circles as door- 
key children.” Their parents work and they 
carry their house keys, often on a string 
around the neck, to get into their homes 
after school. 

One principal recently received the follow- 
ing note from the parent of a truant pupil: 

“This is from 's mother . 
I asking if you seed if I can get any help 
frome the well fair as you say if I ever kneed 
help it is now * * *. I haven even got food 
for my children to eat to day so please see 
if you can get for me a little help for my 
people don’t have a job and I got to go to the 
hosptile and got to have $200 so you see what 
I up against.” 

“So that explains the attendance prob- 
lem,” says the principal. “She wants that 
boy to comie to school but what’s her mind 
occupied with?” 

At the Walker-Jones School, First and L 
Streets NW., Mrs. Wilhelmina Thomas, the 
principal, has noticed a definite upsurge in 
recent months in requests for shoes, 

There was a debate at Walker-Jones over 
whether some school PTA funds should be 
spent on Christmas and Easter decorating or 
whether the money should be used for the 
relief of hardship cases. 

The decorations won. “I say these chil- 
dren need beauty and this is the only place 
they can get it,” says Mrs. Thomas, explain- 
ing her position. 

She believes the comparatively low truancy 
rate at Walker-Jones is due in part to the 
contrast between the attractive school at- 
mosphere and the homes of the children. 

During her 23 years as principal of Sim- 
mons, Mrs. Bishop has seen a tremendous 
change, all to the good. 

Logan Court, which sends its youngsters 
to her school, is not nearly as rough as it 
used to be, Mrs. Bishop contends. < 

Teaching elite areas is easy, says Mrs. 
Bishop. There, children come to school with 
some background. Here, we have to build 
it—things like correct language and, in some 
cases, morals, and cleanliness,” 

Most principals interviewed are satisfied 
with the degree of cooperation shown by 
second precinct parents. 

Two principals used almost identical lan- 
guage on this point. “Even when a father 
comes in here half loaded, he'll cooperate 
with us in trying to straighten his child out.” 

Walker-Jones, Terrell Junior High School 
at First and Pierce Streets NW., and Mont- 
gomery School at Fifth and P Streets NW., 
are among the newest schools in the city. 

Shaw is outdated, shabby and on the list 
for abandonment. Dunbar High School at 
First and N Streets NW., is considered one 
of the finest high schools in any city of 
more than 500,000 population. 

It has a higher percentage of graduates 
in college than any other high school in the 
city. Its capacity is well above its enroll- 
ment. 

Armstrong Technical High School at First 
and O Streets NW., on the other hand, is in 
a bad way. Its buildings are old, its facili- 
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ties obsolete to the point where students 


trained in some Armstrong shops are not 
equipped to work with modern industrial 
tools. For some time, Negro parents have 
been urging the transfer of McKinley Tech 
to Negro use. 

Overcrowding is not a serious problem al- 
though Washington Vocational, Montgomery, 
Terrell Junior High, Walker-Jones, Cook 
School at North Capitol and P Streets, Gar- 
rison School at 12th and R Streets NW., and 
Langston School at First and P Streets NE., 
are operating above capacity. 

The one white school, Thomson, at 12th 
and L Streets NW., has an enrollment of 286 
and a capacity of 648, 


RAT-INFESTED SLUMS FOUND IN SECOND 
PRECINCT 


The residents in Washington’s second pre- 
cinct live side-by-side with rats. 

“Sometimes they wake me up at night,” 
one person living in this area said. 

“The cat takes care of most of them but 
she’s afraid of the big ones,” said another. 

Fully one-third of the houses in the pre- 
cinct are substandard, the 1950 census report 
showed. Crime and slums coexist in the 


precinct. 

Reporter S. L. Fishbein of the Washington 
Post and Times-Herald turns the spotlight 
on slum housing in the “wickedest precinct,” 
the second precinct which annually reports 
more crimes than any other police precinct 
in the city. 


[From the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald of March 28, 1954] 

SLUM HOUSING PACES CRIME In WASHINGTON’S 
WICKEDEST PRECINCT—1 Our or 8 DWEL- 
LINGS LISTED AS BELOW STANDARD 

(By S. L. Fishbein) 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin would make a 
pile in the second et. 

The pitter-patter of rats is heard almost 
everywhere around the rusted tin fences and 
the rotted slats and the broken plaster which 
decorate so many homes in the city's wicked- 
est precinct. 

They are homes in which huge families 
crowd in between the flaking walls and learn 
how to do it yourself or do without. 

This is the second precinct, which reports 
more major crimes each year than any other. 

The question, “Are there any rats here?” 
was asked in several slum houses picked at 
random in the precinct last week. Here are 


“We get rat poison and they go. Then 
they come back.” 

“Sometimes they wake me in the middle 
of the night and I have to get up and clap 
my hands around the room to scare them 
off.” 

“The cat takes care of most of them, but 
she’s afraid of the big ones.” 

During the 1950 census, a house-to-house 
survey of housing facilities in Washington 
was made. 

Out of 14,189 houses reporting in the sec- 
ond precinct, there were 4,917 listed in the 
census report as either dilapidated, without 
a private bath, or without running water. 

This is a ratio of more than 1 in 3. The 
citywide ratio is 1 in 8. 

Since the census, the Board for the Con- 
demnation of Insanitary Dwellings has con- 
demned 179 houses within the precinct and is 
in the process of taking action on another 
150 so far this year. 

Condemning a filthy, leaky, rat-infested 
hovel solves only part of the problem and 
often complicates it. 

Under current laws, the owner who doesn't 
care to renovate such an eyesore can leave it 
vacant, a tempting castle for the wind-nipped 
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drunk, the dice-shooting drifter, and the 
teenage vandal. 

There are 84 such buildings in the Second 
Precinct, condemned and vacant and with- 
out any indication by the owners of inten- 
tions to fix up. 

Public health inspectors must take time 
badly needed for new inspections to back- 
track regularly and make sure these build- 
ings remain vacant and boarded up. 

But many don't stay boarded up long, 
according to James Bramhall, supervisor of 
Public Health Engineering at the Polk Health 
Center. 

“We'll get these boarded up on a Friday,” 
said Bramhall last week, pointing to a long- 
vacant row in Brooks Court, “and they'll be 
broken in by Monday.” 

Public health officials are pressing hard for 
a pending bill which would put a time limit 
on a landlord’s decision: Either fix it up 
within 6 months after condemnation or 
tear it down. 

“We need that law badly,” says William 
H. Cary, director of Public Health Engi- 
neering. 

Condemnation is the fate of only the most 
drastic cases and of selected blocks of houses 
taken as project areas. 

Cary’s inspectors routinely check indi- 
vidual complaints and conduct house-to- 
house surveys of trouble areas to check com- 
pliance with the health laws. 

One of the blocks surveyed last year in- 
cludes the houses on the north side of the 
unit block of L Street NW. 

Less than a year later, Cary was shocked at 
the condition of one of those houses, a two- 
story row dwelling at 25 L Street NW. 

It's one of the worst I’ve seen in a long 
time,” he said. 

When asked if the house could have de- 
cayed to such an extent within a year, Cary 
replied: “There must have been some things 
there we didn’t catch in the survey.” 

“Also,” he added, “there are a lot of defects 
in that building which the health inspector 
couldn't do much about under present regu- 
lations, but which he might be able to tackle 
if we had a housing code.” 

“I don’t see how the people in that house 
got through the winter,” said Supervisor 
Bramhall. 

The people in the house include Henry and 
Juanita House and their niece, 4. 

They pay $40 a month for a six-room house. 
They use one small coal stove in the house 
for heat. The wall around the stovepipe was 
black, indicating a leak. This was the root 
of Bramhall’s concern. 

There were black wedges around the base- 
boards upstairs, evidence that the smoke 
Was wandering around between lower ceil- 
ing and upper floor. 

Mrs. House said the toilet, in a shed next 
to the kitchen, had been stopped up for the 
past 3 months. 

“We tell the man every time he comes for 
rent,” she said a week ago. “He says he'll 
come back to fix it, but we don’t see him 
again until the rent’s due.” 

When the rickety back door is shut firmly, 
plaster crumbles off another part of the back 
wall. 

The water pipe in the kitchen leaks. 
“Many times on cold mornings I have to get 
up and scrape ice off the floor,” said Mrs. 
House. 

The house is listed in the District Assessor's 
Office as the property of Marshall and Lu- 
cinda Glover. Marshall Glover used to live 
in the house himself and now lives in Phil- 
adeiphia. 

The rent is collected by his brother, Asbie 
Glover, a trucker of 1674 Montello Avenue 
NE., who says he merely picks up the rent 
and applies it to a note on the building. 

Asbie Glover denies the family repeatedly 
complained to him about the stopped toilet. 

He admits the house isn’t fit to live in and 
says he’s warned Marshall Glover that it 
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stood in danger of being condemned, but, 
Asbie adds, “my brother has never been one 
to tend to business.” Condemnation action 
is under way. 

Bramhall considers Glicks Court between 
Sixth, Seventh, Rhode Island Avenue, and 
S Streets one of the worst in his territory. 

“If you can't get something illegal in 
Glicks Court it doesn’t exist,” he says. 

The house at 1719 Glicks Court is the home 
of a 37-year-old woman and her seven chil- 
dren, She says she’s never been married. 

She says the family lives on $160 a month 
in public assistance funds. Fifteen dollars 
of that goes for rent for a four-room house 
with cracked, dirty walls, a littered back 
yard, no inside toilet or running water, and 
no electricity. 

She says she pays her rent to a Mr. Rice 
of the United House of Prayer, one of Bishop 
C. M. (Daddy) Grace’s establishments. The 
Assessor's Office lists the owners of the house 
as C. M. Grace and Johnny Hero, trustees of 
the Church on the Rock of the Apostolic 
Faith. 

The United House of Prayer is in the rear 
of the Glicks Court house and faces Seventh 
Street. 

Last week Edward Rice told interviewers 
he was superintendent of Sunday schools at 
the United House of Prayer, a Government 
Printing Office employee, and the man who 
collects the rent on the Glicks Court house. 

After taxes and water bills are paid, he 
said, the church makes no profit on the 
house and doesn’t intend to repair it because 
the church plans to expand on the property. 

Asked what he thought about the church 
renting property in such condition, he said 
he hadn't examined the house recently. At 
one point he said, “I didn't ask them to 
move in there.” 

He said he would consult the business 
board of the church and give the family a 
notice to move, 

When he learned the two interviewers were 
reporters, Rice became indignant and ac- 
cused them of posing as Health Department 
men. 

Mrs. Mesia T. Robinson, 56, of 14 Paterson 
Street NE., is the mother of 17 children, 5 of 
whom died in infancy. 

She lives in the 4-room house with 2 of 
her sons, a daughter and a granddaughter. 
Bottles are stuffed in holes in the house to 
assist the cat in combating the rat problem, 
Rent is $33. 

At 4 Paterson Street NE., McAdo Shuler, 
a Navy Yard employee, his wife and 6 chil- 
dren enjoy an inside bath, a porcelain stove, 
refrigerator and hot water heater. The rent 
is 840 a month. 

Mrs. Shuler says the stove, refrigerator and 
hot water heater were supplied by the family. 

The Shulers are in much better shape than 
some of their neighbors, but they're house- 
hunting. 

“This street is terrible,” says Mrs. Shuler. 
“Every Friday, Saturday and Sunday night 
there’s drinking and fighting—a week ago 
they carried out a woman knocked in the 
head.” 

In summer the roughhousing moves out- 
doors and Mrs. Shuler is afraid to let her 
children out to play. 

At 454 O Street NW., Johnnie B. Carr, a 
cabbie and part-time preacher lives with his 
wife and 7 children. 

They pay $41 a month for a 5-room house 
with an inside bath. Carr says rain leaks 
through the ceiling in the bathroom and one 
of the bedrooms leaks. 

He says some of the light fixtures are un- 
used because the wiring is bad. 

Downstairs in the kitchen there is a cavern- 
ous hole in the ceiling which also lets the 
rain in. Carr says it has been there for some 
months. 

Next door, at 456 O Street NW., Mrs. Daisy 
Norvell, 65, has lived in the same house for 
more than 40 years, 
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When she moved in rent was $14.50 a 
month. Now it’s $37.50. Twenty years ago 
a kitchen and inside bath were installed. 

Mrs. Norvell said if she didn't like the ac- 
ecommodations she wouldn't have lived there 
so long. But she too complains of a leaky 
ceiling. 

Raymond R. Ruppert, whose real estate 
office is at 1017 7th Street NW., collects the 
rent on the houses at 4 and 14 Paterson 
Street NE. He is listed in the Assessor’s 
Office as the owner of the dwellings at 454 
and 456 O Street NW. 

Asked how many other such houses he 
owns or manages, Ruppert said he preferred 
not to give an exact number. He said 
“many” would be a fair description. He 
describes the properties as “low-rent hous- 
ing.” 

The hole in the kitchen at 454 O Street 
was brought to his attention a week ago and 
is in process of being repaired, Ruppert said. 
He was not aware of the other complaints. 

Ruppert pointed out that the tenants may 
lodge complaints at any time with health 
inspectors. 

Ruppert has several thoughts on improve- 
ment of slum conditions. 

The activities of the Board for the Con- 
demnation of Insanitary Buildings, he says, 
“amount to confiscation of property” and are 
“leading toward radical socialism.” 

As an example of what he calls hardships 
worked on owners, Ruppert points to a board 
project on Fenton Place NE., in which con- 
demnation action has been started on some 
100 houses. 

“We have 27 of those Fenton Place prop- 
erties,” Ruppert says. 

Some years ago, Ruppert said, he noted 
the drive toward the elimination of outside 
water closets and began voluntarily to in- 
stall inside baths, making additional repairs 
where necessary. 

He said he was working toward the June 
1955 legal deadline for removal of outside 
water closets, but is discouraged by the op- 
erations of the Condemnation Board. 

Twenty of the 27 Fenton Place houses 
have been fitted with bathrooms and re- 
paired at a cost of about $1,500 each, he 
said. 

Under the board’s standards, Ruppert said, 
all the houses will require additional thou- 
sands in repairs and only about $600 of the 
$1,500 spent on each house will be sal- 
vagable. 

“The board’s standards are so high that 
when they get finished, each house will be 
fit for the President to live in,” Ruppert said. 

We're trying to cooperate with the elim- 
ination of slum conditions, but find it’s im- 
practical as long as the board requires ex- 
cessively high standards,” he added. 

Ruppert said he can’t rent a house brought 
up to board standards at a rate high enough 
to pay for the cost of repairs. 

Speaking generally, board officials say their 
aim in condemning houses is first of all to 
remove all health hazards, and secondly, to 
make a livable home out of a blighted house 
in such a way that the building will remain 
livable for some time. 

In the same way, the aim in a block project 
is to make a decent community out of a 
slum. 

The board prefers to work on blocks rather 
than on individual houses, to encourage 
owners who might be reluctant to invest in 
repairing a house in what would remain 
essentially a slum neighborhood. 

In the preliminary stages of a block proj- 
ect, the board works in secrecy. Col. Giles 
Evans, chairman of the board, says one rea- 
son for the secrecy is a habit owners have of 
quickly obtaining a building permit when 
they hear the board is planning action on 
their properties. 

“When we see that,” says Evans, “we may 
think this is a step in the right direction, 
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and with all the work we have to do, we may 
skip that building. 

“Then the owner’ll do a slap-dash ob 
not nearly up to the standards we’d demand 
if we condemned the house.” 

Another approach in the second precinct, 
enjoying mixed success so far, is the volun- 
tary rehabilitation project jointly under- 
taken by the Central Northwest Citizens As- 
sociation and the Washington Housing Asso- 
ciation. 

The target is the renovation of 11 blighted 
buildings in a triangle bounded by Vermont 
Avenue, 11th and R Streets NW. 

One owner of four houses is cooperating 
and is prepared to pay several thousand dol- 
lars for repairs. 

A steering committee with members from 
both sponsoring groups still has to decide 
whether the current tenants will have to 
move during repairs. 

The committee feels it has a moral obli- 
gation to find suitable housing for any dis- 
placed tenants. 

This problem has not yet arisen with re- 
spect to the other houses. None of the 
other six owners is cooperating. 

A spokesman for members of a family 
which owns four of the houses has told the 
committee, “It’s nobody’s business but our 
own what we do with our property.” 

The other two owners have sent word 
through their agents that they're willing to 
join any voluntary rehabilitation plan. 

“We're still hoping we won't have to call 
in the Bureau of Public Health Engineering,” 
said Mrs. Hilda Cloud, executive director of 
the housing association. The other owners 
may come around when they see what's be- 
ing done to the four houses. 

In other houses (not the ones mentioned 
in this article) crime and slum conditions 
have been shown to coexist. Health Inspec- 
tion Supervisor Bramhall reports that 29 
out of 30 second precinct addresses which 
figured in recent narcotics raids were cited 
by his office for some sanitary violation, 


Mr. Chairman, I would join with my 
distinguished friend from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Scott], who just preceded me, to 
say that within my congressional district 
there is no particular interest in pub- 
lic housing. Yet I have come to the con- 
clusion that, in the great metropolitan 
areas of this country, it is an absolute 
necessity. Also, it is the conclusion of 
the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Housing. The President himself cannot 
reach any other conclusion than to rec- 
ommend it to the Congress and I com- 
mend the majority leadership for the 
proposed amendment which I under- 
stand will be offered on tomorrow to in- 
clude 35,000 public-housing units in the 
present bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I make this prediction, 
that, if the urban renewal program is 
carried out as intended by this bill, 
there is no other answer it seems to me 
than to provide the necessary public- 
housing units to take care of the low- 
income group, the displaced persons who 
will be forced from these blighted areas. 


THE WHERRY HOUSING PROGRAM 


The bill before the Committee extends 
the Wherry housing program for another 
year. This program is strongly sup- 
ported by the Defense Establishment. 
The program however, is limited to per- 
manent defense installations. The bill 
drops the so-called defense housing pro- 
gram, It is my feeling, Mr. Chairman, 
that the Congress must enlarge the hous- 
ing program for those camps and areas 
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that are not looked upon as permanent, 
In many cases our military will continue 
to use these nonpermanent camps for 
many years. The houses in these places 
are very, very poor and the morale of the 
serviceman is at a low ebb. 

For several months I have been study- 
ing the military needs for housing and 
it does seem to me, that when this Con- 
gress will during this session appropriate 
over $1 billion for family allowance for 
the military, that some kind of a pro- 
gram could be developed that would not 
be a strain upon the Government and at 
the same time provide urgently needed 
housing for those military installations 
that are not now considered of a perma- 
nent nature. 

INTEREST RATES 


At the start I pointed out that one 
reason why I signed the minority report, 
I was concerned about the proposed plan 
to control interest rates. I think the 
housing industry, the mortgage lenders, 
and all those concerned in rental hous- 
ing, including the Federal Government 
and especially the defense agency and 
the homeowner will be best served to 
stabilize the interest rate. 

I call your attention to the testimony 
of Colonel McCord of the Air Force who, 
when I questioned him on the interest 
rate made this statement. 

I asked Colonel McCord this question, 
appearing on page 260 of the hearing: 

Have you studied the bill to the point of 
analyzing the interest factor, so far as the 
rental costs for Wherry housing units? 


Colonel McCord replied: 


Yes, sir; for every quarter percent increase 
in the interest rate the rents would be ad- 
justed upward, if the interest rates were in- 
creased, $2 per unit per month. 


For the information of the Committee, 
I place in the Recor at this point a table 
showing the effect of increased interest 
rates on average Wherry housing mort- 
gage of $8,100. 


Percent 
rate 


Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of 
the Committee to the testimony of Mr. 
Shanks, president of the Prudential Life 
Insurance Co., appearing on page 473 of 
the hearing. I feel he is giving us a 
solemn warning when he makes this 
statement: 

We are apprehensive about some of the 
broad philosophy which runs through the 
bill. This takes the form of a general lib- 
eralization of insured and guaranteed mort- 
gage terms to a point which we think raises 
a serious question of conflict with the tenets 
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of sound financing. Likewise, we believe that 
the bill leans too far in the direction of ac- 
cepting the objective that the volume of 
housing starts must be kept going at a peak 
level at all costs, and that the Government 
should use its proposed control over insured 
and guaranteed terms to accom- 
plish this objective. We would like to see 
in the bill a recognition that regardless of 
a desire to stabilize the housing industry at 
a high level the number of housing starts 
each year must bear a relationship to such 
basic forces as the rate of family formation, 
the need for replacement of clearly sub- 
standard housing, and the willingness to buy. 


On the other side, however, we have 
various groups, the A. F. of L., Fortune 
magazine, and others, indicating that 
for the period 1955-60 the annual hous- 
ing construction needed totals from 
1,400,000 to 2 million housing starts. 

I hope that as we proceed with the 
amendments to the bill we can objec- 
tively reach decisions that will be in the 
best interest of all America and of the 
groups in America who urgently need 
housing. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and three Members are present, a quo- 
rum, 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
expressing my own view in relation to 
debate, this is a very important bill and 
there should be ample opportunity to 
discuss it, and I mean by that unlimited 
opportunity for all Members to have an 
opportunity of expressing themselves. 
I hope there will be no effort to shorten 
debate, because this is a bill of far-reach- 
ing importance. Many Members are in- 
terested. We cannot get time in gen- 
eral debate and it is only under the 5- 
minute rule that that can be obtained. 
In expressing my own views for what- 
ever value they might be to the leader- 
ship on the other side, I shall fight any 
effort to shorten debate unnecessarily. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I may say to the 
gentleman—I know he will understand 
that I am doing this in kindness to 
him—that I have been importuned all 
day long from the gentleman’s side to 
rush this thing through as fast as we 
can. If the gentleman can control the 
votes on the other side in that respect, 
I assure the gentleman there will be 
plenty of time. I can stay here all eve- 
ning and all day tomorrow; however, the 
membership here has been pressuring 
all of us to get out of here as early as 
possible. I am glad that the gentleman 
raises the point. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman’s 
information is very interesting but it 
does not change the views I have ex- 
pressed one iota. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 


5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Hays]. 
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Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
someone said here that they did not be- 
lieve that with the exception of Mr. Cole 
anyone who testified on this bill was 
wholeheartedly in favor of it. As I re- 
call it, Mr. Cole himself was not com- 
pletely satisfied with this bill. So I think 
the committee has a unique record that 
not one witness who appeared before it is 
for the bill as it is written. 

I certainly was not for the bill in 
committee and I am not for the bill as it 
comes before us today because it has 
a lot of defects. For instance, the vet- 
erans’ preference is wiped out. You 
probably have received telegrams from 
your American Legions in your various 
States to that effect. Also the President 
is permitted to up the interest rate. I 
suppose that is in the interest of flexi- 
bility which this administration seems to 
be sold on, but I cannot understand why 
they want flexibility to put the interest 
rates up and a flexibility to put farm 
prices down. It is a one-way flexibility 
in each case. 

Mr. Chairman, I am becoming of the 
opinion more and more that I shall be 
more satisfied with this bill as we go 
along than I was formerly because I un- 
derstand that from the Republican side 
is going to come an amendment provid- 
ing for 35,000 units of public housing. 
I think that will be a fine thing. It 
shows how you can progress and how 
your thinking can change. I do not 
know who is going to offer the amend- 
ment. I suppose my good friend the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK], 
the majority leader, will see that it is 
offered at the correct time and will en- 
deavor to push it through. That has 
now become the policy of the party. But 
I am wondering how he is going to coin- 
cide that with what he has said here 
several other times. Going back to 
June 29 of 1949, he said: 

Mr. HALLECK. It has been said here, and I 
think with complete truth and veracity, 
that this is but the beginning. 


That is, talking about public housing. 


Once the policy is adopted, what are you 
going to say when the pressures go on to 
provide this same sort of housing at the 
taxpayers’ expense, in part, at least, to other 
millions of people who stand in exactly the 
same position as do the people who will 
occupy these first units that are built? 


Well, I thought we ought to go on and 
build some more. He further said: 
Where will be the resistance to say no? 


I hope the gentleman from Indiana, 
(Mr. HALLECK], will let enough of the 
people on his side know even that he has 
changed his position, and he has changed 
it rather recently, because last year he 
said this, 83d Congress, 1st session: 

Mr. Chairman, reference has been made 
to certain campaign statements that the 
President made in the last campaign. Why, 
certainly he has said, as we all have said, on 
numerous occasions, that we seek better 
housing. But, I do not think you can find 
I know you cannot find—by any logical inter- 
pretation of any of those statements, a decla- 
ration in favor of Federal public housing. 


Now, that is what the majority leader 
said. I do not know where he is. I told 
him I wanted to quote him a little bit, 
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and I hoped he would be around; but 
that is what he said as little ago as the 
first session of this Congress. 

Now, it will be interesting to see if this 
bill is perfected any. It will be inter- 
esting to see if we do put in some public 
housing, say 35,000 units. It will be in- 
teresting to see whether or not we can 
keep the interest rate at a reasonable 
figure. It will be interesting to see 
whether or not we can retain the veter- 
ans’ preference. Later I want to speak 
for a few minutes about an amendment 
that I want to offer to double the amount 
of money that is contained in this bill 
for public housing, because if we are go- 
ing to have any sort of an adequate set 
of plans in the event that we have to put 
them into effect, certainly the amount of 
money that is contained in the bill at the 
present time is inadequate. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
7 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. KEATING]. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include the text of an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I have 
asked for this time in general debate for 
the purpose of calling the attention of 
the membership to an amendment which 
I propose to offer on page 184 just be- 
fore section 405 when we reach the 
amendment stage. It is quite possible 
that our distinguished chairman, who 
will rule on the law and the law only, 
after consultation with the Parliamen- 
tarian, may be forced to rule this out of 
order as dealing with a subject which is 
properly within the province of another 
committee, the Committee on Ways and 
Means. I do feel, however, that it is de- 
serving of serious consideration by the 
House. Since my time later may be lim- 
ited in discussion, I have asked for this 
time now in order that I may alert the 
membership to the subsequent offer of 
the amendment and have a full oppor- 
tunity to present it. It will come as no 
surprise to the Members of this body 
who are acquainted with the municipal- 
ity in question to say that the city of 
Rochester, N. Y., has been a leader in the 
field of providing housing for low-in- 
come and middle-income families. They 
have done it to date without any Fed- 
eral public housing project. They do 
have a couple of State projects in that 
city. They have done it largely because 
of unique plans which have been entered 
into by the public-spirited citizens and 
businessmen of that city to provide hous- 
ing for modest-income families outside 
the framework of public housing as we 
know it. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I should be glad to 
yield, briefly. 

Mr. HAND. As one who has been very 
much interested in housing for low-in- 
come groups, I might say to the gentle- 
man that I know something about the 
Rochester experiment. I have watched 
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it with considerable interest and I might 
add with considerable enthusiasm, I 
think it is a grand project. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the gentle- 
man. At the appropriate point in this 
debate I seek to offer an amendment 
which will provide that the obligations 
of these nonprofit redevelopment cor- 
porations, dealing in slum or blighted 
areas, shall be exempt from Federal 
taxation, provided they comply with cer- 
tain requirements. First, that the non- 
profit corporation shall have as its pur- 
pose the housing of families of low 
income who otherwise would have diffi- 
culty in finding decent housing. 

Second, eligibility for admission to the 
housing facility shall be in accordance 
with standards adopted by the governing 
body of the municipality. 

Third, such nonprofit corporations 
shall be subject to and restricted by 
State laws or other State regulations as 
to rents, charges and capital structure. 

And finally, that where the nonprofit 
corporation has stock, the same shall be 
stock upon which no dividends will be 
declared and which shall have no liqui- 
dation value for any private stockholder 
in excess of the face value of his invest- 
ment; and that any increment shall 
escheat to the State or be distributed to 
the municipalities. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
with the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. This would not 
provide a means for a very wealthy per- 
son to build such a project as this in 
order to avoid paying income taxes? 

Mr. KEATING. No; it definitely 
would not under those restrictions, 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Would it give the 
person who occupies one of these houses 
the impression that he was being chari- 
tably contributing to? 

Mr. KEATING. I do not think the 
people do have that feeling. They pay 
a rent, but they pay a lower rent than 
they would normally have to pay if this 
were a profit-making enterprise. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. These are oper- 
ating institutions now? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Does the gentle- 
man have an idea that if we must have 
socialism it is well to confine it to the 
State line or the county line rather than 
to have it Federal? 

Mr. KEATING. I do not like to bandy 
about loosely the word socialism. I am 
opposed to true socialism at any level. 
I do not hold, however, with those who 
contend that the intervention of govern- 
ment at any stage to improve conditions 
is socialism. This Rochester plan could 
under no stretch of the imagination be 
called a socialistic experiment. 

We are all aware of the ever-present 
and ever-increasing need for the reha- 
bilitation and redevelopment of sub- 
standard areas in our cities so as to elimi- 
nate such blighted areas and provide 
clean, decent, and economical housing. 
This situation of necessity becomes worse 
as time goes on in the absence of cor- 
rective measures being taken by the Fed- 
eral Government, the State governments, 
the municipalities themselves, and the 
commendable and selfless efforts on the 
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part of private enterprise. There can be 
no doubt that the problem, which in 
many, many cases is a chronic problem, 
can best be met through the united ef- 
forts of both Government and private 
enterprise. 

Indeed, this was recognized by our 
President in his message to the Congress 
and further has been amplified by the 
Administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, whose chief concern is 
the elimination of unhealthy living con- 
ditions and the provision of decent hous- 
ing for those to whom this has, up to now, 
been denied. Proof of this can be found 
in the fact that it is the apparent inten- 
tion of the Government to decrease the 
amount of money to be expended for 
public housing financed by the Federal 
Government and to encourage the entry 
into this field of private investment. 

May I quote from the-report to the 
President of his Advisory Committee on 
Government housing policies and pro- 
grams: 

Slum clearance and slum prevention are 
local problems which require local solutions, 


Encouragement of the entry on the 
part of private enterprise into this field 
is bound to result in an incalculable sav- 
ing to the Federal Government in that 
it would not be required to expend the 
great amounts of money for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of housing projects 
as it has in the past under our present 
laws. 

In order to offer an incentive to priv- 
ate enterprise to participate in this whole 
program, it seems to be only appropriate 
that some sort of tax exemption be ex- 
tended to prospective private investors. 

I am, therefore, offering this amend- 
ment which is designed to afford low- 
rent nonprofit redevelopment corpora- 
tions Federal tax exemption on their 
obligations, including interest. Under 
the present law, the bonds and notes of 
municipalities and public-housing au- 
thorities have this exemption through- 
out the country. 

The amendment which I am propos- 
ing, it would appear, is little enough to 
extend to the tremendous forces of priv- 
ate capital which might come into the 
very worthwhile program of slum clear- 
ance and redevelopment. With the en- 
actment of such a provision as this priv- 
ate capital would in part be permitted 
to stand on equal footing with the mu- 
nicipalities which it is serving without 
profit to the investors. The provisions 
of this measure are such that such cor- 
porations or organizations would be un- 
der the surveillance of Federal, State, 
and municipal governments so as to as- 
sure that the housing facilities con- 
structed meet the public need. Provi- 
sion is also made that no profit will 
ever be realized by stockholders or other 
members of the redevelopment company 
or organization either during its life or at 
the time of its liquidation or dissolution. 

This provision is worded so that it 
could not be subject to abuse by anyone 
whereby any profit could be realized or 
the intended public service would not 
have been met. 

Accompanying the submission of this 
amendment is no implication that priv- 
ate enterprise alone can meet the tre- 
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mendous problem involved, nor that 
Government has failed in its efforts in 
this regard. However, as I have stated, 
in adopting this approach, we would be 
doing illimitable service to the people 
who are in need of relief from present 
housing conditions and to the Federal 
Government itself by assisting it in its 
expressed desire to decrease the amount 
of money which it must expend to pro- 
vide new housing as well as by interest- 
ing private enterprise in helping to solve 
the problem and return a great amount 
of the responsibility for it to local com- 
munities. 

This legislative suggestion, I believe, 
represents a very significant step for- 
ward in meeting the nationwide problem: 
proper housing would be provided for, 
eligibility for admission and rents to be 
charged still would be controlled and, at 
the same time, great savings would be 
realized by the Federal Government. I 
urge adoption of the amendment. 

Under leave granted, there follows the 
text of my proposed amendment: 


Sec. 804. Section 102 of the Housing Act 
of 1949, as amended, is hereby amended by 
inserting the following new subsection (h) 
at the end thereof: 

“(h) Obligations, including interest there- 
on, issued by nonprofit redevelopment cor- 
porations or other nonprofit corporations or 
organizations, authorized by law to provide 
low-rent housing and to assist in the rede- 
velopment of real property in areas desig- 
nated by the governing bodies df the munici- 
palities or other political subdivisions in 
which the housing is to be located, as being 
slum or blighted areas and income derived 
by such nonprofit corporations or organiza- 
tions from such housing in such areas, shall 
be exempt from all taxation now or here- 
after imposed by the United States, provided 
that 

“(a) such nonprofit corporation or organi- 
zation shall have as its purpose the housing 
of families of low income who otherwise 
would have difficulty in finding decent 
housing; 

“(b) eligibility for admission to the hous- 
ing facilities involved shall be in accordance 
with standards adopted by the governing 
body of the municipality or other political 
subdivision in which the housing is located; 

“(c) such nonprofit corporation or or- 
ganization is subject to and restricted by 
State laws or those of political subdivisions 
or regulations of State bank or insurance 
departments as to rents, charges, and capi- 
tal structure or methods of operation; and 

“(d) where such nonprofit corporation or 
organization has stock, the same shall be 
stock upon which no dividends will be de- 
clared, and which shall have no liquidation 
value for any private stockholder in excess 
of the face value of his investment, any in- 
crement of such corporation or organization 
instead to escheat to a State, or be distrib- 
uted to municipalities, or a combination of 
both. Regardless of the capital structure of 
such corporations or organizations, no profit 
shall be realized from the operations con- 
templated by this section by the owners or 
members thereof, either during the life of 
such corporations or organizations, or at or 
after their liquidation or dissolution.” 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. BARRETT], 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, the 
Eisenhower administration, the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, and the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency had before them a great oppor- 
tunity in connection with the housing 
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legislation now here on the House floor, 
H. R. 7839. They had the opportunity to 
come forward with a housing program 
which would outdo the work of the 
Roosevelt and Truman administrations 
in assuring decent homes for the Amer- 
ican people, while at the same time giv- 
ing us a huge assist in expanding the 
prosperity of the American economy. 

The housing industry is a basic part of 
our economy. Money spent in building 
new homes for our millions of families 
living in less-than-adequate dwellings 
stimulates not only the building trades, 
the materials dealers, the raw materials 
producers, the investment business, and 
so on, but has a tremendous impact on 
practically every business and industry 
in the country. 

So a good housing bill accomplishes 
two great things: Better housing for 
more people, and more prosperity for 
everyone in the United States. 

With the opportunity before it to come 
forward with a real and effective housing 
program, the Eisenhower administration 
and the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency took a rather timid look at the 
problem and came up with timid solu- 
tions—halfway measures. In other 
words, it swung and missed. Then, when 
the administration’s half-measures hous- 
ing bill came before us on the Banking 
and Currency Committee, the decision 
on the part of the majority members of 
that committee was to provide even less. 
For instance, there is no provision what- 
soever in this bill for any public housing. 
None at all. 

Redevelopment? Yes. Redevelop- 
ment is not only good for our cities in 
attacking blight and in improving the 
community, but it also does a lot for 
property values in the surrounding areas, 

But what this bill proposes to do is to 
continue the highly successful redevel- 
opment program but make no provision 
whatsoever—no really effective or really 
practical provision—for those who are 
dispossessed and evicted from their sub- 
standard dwellings in those developed 
areas. In south Philadelphia a number 
of temporary housing projects, such as 
the shipyard homes, are being demol- 
ished and there are no low-income hous- 
ing projects in the area to absorb them. 

The Republican members of the com- 
mittee would probably disagree with me 
on that. They insist that the idea in- 
serted in the bill to encourage private 
builders to build homes for these evicted 
families will do the trick. 


WHAT FAMILIES COULD BENEFIT FROM THE 
$8,600 HOME PROPOSAL? 


Just stop for a moment and consider 
that idea from a practical standpoint. 
People living in slum areas, in substand- 
ard, inadequate accommodations, who 
have to move to make room for a rede- 
velopment program or a new street or 
highway plan, or some other public im- 
provement of that kind, could then buy— 
I repeat, buy—a home of their own un- 
der this plan, and buy it on what are said 
to be attractive terms. 

What are those terms? A $200 clos- 
ing-cost charge—which many, if not 
most of these families would not have 
and would not be able to raise. Then the 
house itself could not cost more than 
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$7,600, except in so-called high-cost 
areas like Philadelphia where the top 
would be $8,600. 

Can you tell me what kind of housing 
can be built in Philadelphia for $8,600? 
How big? Big enough for the average 
lower-income family presently eligible 
for public housing? 

But assuming, Mr. Chairman, that 
such housing could be built, and that the 
prospective purchasers could scrape to- 
gether the necessary $200 down pay- 
ment—which is what that fee amounts 
to. Could families now living in slums 
and eligible for public-housing afford 
to purchase a house with an $8,600 mort- 
gage, even one spread over 40 years? 

On an $8,600 house, it would cost the 
purchaser $76.36 a month for shelter 
rent. Imagine that. Imagine rehousing 
lower-income families from the slums in 
units costing $76 a month to own and 
operate. 

This is the most ridiculous slum- 
clearance suggestion I have ever heard, 
when you apply it to actual conditions in 
a city like Philadelphia. 

Let me point out another aspect of 
this: Assume some families in rundown, 
blighted areas where a redevelopment 
program was to be undertaken could af- 
ford $200 downpayments and could also 
squeeze together the $76 a month to own 
and live in such a house. Do you know 
how much that house would cost to pur- 
chase and operate over the life of the 
mortgage? The figure I have is $36,- 
172.88. That is the cost to a family to 
buy one of these $8,600 houses on a 40- 
year mortgage as provided under this 
proposal. 

WHAT ABOUT THOSE WHO DON’T QUALIFY FOR 
THE MORTGAGE PROGRAM? 

Now I have pointed out only a few of 
the hopes in this proposal. But what 
about those families which live in sub- 
standard units which are not actually 
in the direct path of a redevelopment 
program? Under this bill, they could 
not qualify at all for the program. We 
would sentence them to continue living 
in slums. 

For this bill provides nothing for pub- 
lic housing. It opposes public housing. 
It is built on the theory that public 
housing is bad. This theory is contrary 
to the President’s recommendations on 
public housing. The President has fa- 
vored a 35,000-unit program for this fis- 
cal year. However, I firmly believe that 
we should have a minimum program of 
50,000 units for this fiscal year in order 
to fill the vacuum created by the small 
number of units provided last year and 
to provide for the families that will be 
unhoused by redevelopment. I also be- 
lieve that the over-all program should 
provide for 200,000 units over the next 
4-year period, and that this figure is an 
essential minimum. 

It was interesting to note from the 
testimony given to the House Banking 
and Currency Committee that promi- 
nent persons in Government today who 
were previously opposed to public hous- 
ing now realize the absolute necessity of 
an adequate public-housing program. 

Mr. Chairman, this housing bill has 
some good features—I do not want to im- 
ply that there is nothing in it that is any 
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good. By the lights of some of our Re- 
publican colleagues, it is an excellent 
bill, because it provides so many new ad- 
vantages for the investment bankers in 
getting into the housing field. 

But it is not the kind of housing bill 
which is needed today to help rehouse 
families living in un-American squalor, 
in real slums. It is not the kind of hous- 
ing bill which is needed to stimulate our 
economy in a way which it must be stim- 
ulated if we are to bring back the full 
employment prosperity which we had 
when the Republican administration 
took office. 

H. R. 8739 is, in short, a less-than- 
adequate bill for a less-than-full em- 
ployment economy. We have the op- 
portunity here to improve the bill and 
fulfill our obligation to our low-income 
families by authorizing a 200,000 hous- 
ing unit program at the rate of 50,000 
per year. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Mutter]. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
sat here all through the debate on the 
rule, practically all of which was de- 
voted to the merits or lack of merits of 
this housing bill, and I have sat through 
all of the debate on the bill itself. I 
have patiently waited for someone to 
come forward and tell us why this is a 
good housing bill. 

I have in mind the very beautiful lan- 
guage that appears in the statement 
of the President of the United States 
in the message on the housing program 
which he sent to this House and the 
other body on January 25, 1954, in which 
he pointed out how necessary it is that 
we have a good, sound housing program; 
how he pointed out that housing for 
some 19 million families now living in 
nonfarm houses is more than 30 years 
old and fast deteriorating; how he 
pointed out that we need new housing 
for all groups of our economy; how he 
pointed out that millions of our people 
still live in slums, that millions more 
live in rundown, declining neighbor- 
hoods, and so on with more beautiful 
words, and then he gave his program as 
to what should be in a housing bill. 

I have in mind the very lengthy docu- 
ment sent to the Congress by the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Govern- 
ment Housing Policies and Programs and 
the very fine recommendations contained 
within that 377-page document. 

I have in mind the hearings before 
our committee, running well over 800 
pages, almost 900 pages. 

I have not heard or read anything 
on the subject either in those documents 
or anywhere else indicating that anyone 
has come forward and said, “This is a 
good housing bill.” It is not a good 
housing bill because it is a sham and a 
fraud upon the American people. I re- 
peat, it is a sham and a fraud upon the 
American people. 

The bankers who came before our com- 
mittee, and the representatives of the 
insurance companies who lend billions of 
dollars for housing every year came be- 
fore our committee, and they all told us 
this program, as set forth in this bill, will 
not produce any more housing. 
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I have in mind, too, some of the wit- 
nesses who came forth and said that the 
modernization and rehabilitation pro- 
gram that they advocate, and which is 
supposed to be provided for in this bill, 
is going to produce some 600,000 habit- 
able units. Well, what are you going to 
do with the people in those units now 
while you are trying to modernize those 
homes? Where are you going to house 
them while you rebuild those houses for 
them? You are not going to do it, and 
you are not going to produce any 600,000 
new houses for them under this program. 
You have already heard about how this 
bill is going to permit the President to 
raise the interest rate on mortgages in 
his discretion. What interest rate can he 
raise under this bill? You have a limi- 
tation in the law. As the law exists to- 
day, and there is no change sought to be 
made in this bill, the interest rate is 
limited to 6 percent on nonveterans’ 
mortgages. Is the President going to 
raise that 6-percent interest rate under 
the authority you seek to give him in this 
bill? He can, but I doubt whether he 
will do it. 

Under existing law, the veterans’ mort- 
gages are limited as to interest rate at 
the present time to 4% percent. I stood 
on this floor last week and offered an 
amendment to cut that, and was told 
by the very distinguished gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts who chairs the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs that her com- 
mittee was convinced that the veterans’ 
interest rate must be reduced, and that 
her committee was about to consider a 
bill and bring it in very shortly. The 
very next day the gentleman who chairs 
the subcommittee in charge of this sub- 
ject reported that the committee will not 
consider reducing interest rates below 
the 4½ percent on veterans’ mortgages. 
This bill is going to permit the President 
to increase interest rates. Now, what 
rates is he going to increase? If he is not 
going to raise it over 6 percent on the 
nonveterans’ mortgages, the only sphere 
of activity where he can raise the interest 
is the already too high interest rate of 
4% percent on veterans’ mortgages. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man, since I referred to him. 

Mr. AYRES. I think the gentleman 
from New York is familiar with the fact 
that when the interest rate was 4 percent 
there were very few GI loans available 
of that kind. 

Mr.MULTER. I do not agree with the 
gentleman. There was ample money 
available. 

Mr. AYRES. Evidently the gentleman 
from New York has not bothered to check 
with the records of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

Mr. MULTER. Let us see. Let us not 
quibble. Lou say the money was not 
available. I say the money was avail- 
able. What you mean, I think, is that 
the lenders would not lend the money. 
I agree with you. They went on strike. 
They would not let the veteran have the 
mortgage money at 4 percent. You are 
right. They had the money in the 


Mr. AYRES. It was not that they 
were discriminating against the veterans. 
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Mr. MULTER. Oh, yes, they were. 
Yes, they were. They were striking 
against the veterans. They said if you 
give us 5 percent or 4½ percent we will 
give you the money. When you raised it 
to 4% percent and guaranteed them 
against any loss, and you gave them a 
guaranty which is just as good as a 
United States bond, they let the veteran 
have some money—not very much, but 
some. 

Mr. AYRES. Today with the 4% per- 
cent interest rate, the month of March 
will be the biggest month in the past 2 
years on GI guaranteed loans. As long 
as the program is working as satisfac- 
torily as it is, we certainly should let 
them alone. 

Mr. MULTER. And I tell you they 
will lend the money at 4 percent on a 
guaranteed mortgage. There is no rea- 
son why they should not lend the money. 
The point I am making now is that the 
only reason for putting discretionary 
authority in the President to raise the 
interest rate is to give him the right to 
raise the rates on veterans’ mortgages 
unless he wants to raise the other mort- 
gages beyond 6 percent. 

Here is another gimmick in this bill. 
Never yet have we had anything in a 
housing program which permitted a 
service charge to be made. This will let 
them charge a premium of one-half of 
1 percent or more on top of the interest 
rate. You let them charge a service 
charge on top of the insurance, and there 
is no limitation—1 percent, if they can 
get it. He will probably charge a half 
percent. It will only cost $429 million a 
year to the homeowners of the country 
who will sign these mortgages and who 
cannot buy homes without mortgages. 

Then we have some other things in 
this bill, and many fine things that are 
not in the bill. 

I have before me a letter from one of 
the largest security dealers in the coun- 
try. Most of its business is devoted to 
buying and selling mortgages through- 
out the country. I want to quote just 
this short sentence from this letter on 
the subject of interest rates: 

The provision for flexibility in interest 
rates as provided here is extremely danger- 
ous. Increasing the maximum to 6 percent 
is an invitation to raise rates. The 5 per- 
cent maximum was satisfactory and FHA has 
always exercised flexibility. To attach the 
rate to bonds would be a serious mistake. 
The recent swings in the bond market prove 
the point and a cyclic change in mortgage 
rates would demoralize the industry. FHA 
and VA rates should be on parity and should 
move with long term swings in the mortgage 
rate and in consonance with Government 
policy and by action through the Housing 
Administrator. 


Then you have another item. The 
Federal National Mortgage Association, 
they are going to convert it into a private 
industry now. You have built up a sur- 


plus in that organization of over $1 
million. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the Delegate from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT]. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
quested this time in furtherance of a 
search for information as to why the 
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Housing and Home Finance Agency de- 
sires to repeal a part of the Alaska Hous- 
ing Act, Public Law 52 of the 81st Con- 
gress. 

On page 178, section 305, subsection 
(b) of section (2) of the Alaska Housing 
Act is proposed to be repealed. I have 
made reasonably diligent inquiry and I 
cannot find why this is desired. The 
hearings before the committee are silent 
on the subject. This is a very special 
provision incorporated in the Alaska 
Housing Act which has been of consider- 
able benefit there. I will say to the Com- 
mittee that as a consequence of the en- 
actment of the Alaska Housing Act the 
housing needs, in the main, have been 
met in the Territory of Alaska. Six 
thousand units were originally required 
when this bill became law, and slightly 
over that number have been built. 

I want to suggest that the use of the 
powers conferred upon the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association in subsection 
(b) of section (2) of the Alaska Housing 
Act, which is sought to be repealed, are 
permissive and would not need to be em- 
ployed. I think it would be very well if 
that provision were retained in the law, 
so it could be used if later needed. 

I would like to ask some member of 
the committee if other provisions in the 
bill now under consideration are avail- 
able to replace the section to which I 
have referred. Could any member of the 
committee enlighten me as to that? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Is the gentleman 
referring to the lack of any provision in 
the bill to provide for the selling of sec- 
ondary mortgages? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Specifically, I would 
like to ask the gentleman from California 
if the special assistance operations de- 
tailed on page 20 of the report would 
take care of the situation to which I have 
just referred? 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. Les, at the pleas- 
ure of the President of the United States. 

Mr. BARTLETT. And could be used 
in the Alaska field. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. That is right. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Could the gentle- 
man inform me if he knows why the re- 
pealer is sought at this time? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. No; I cannot an- 
swer that question. As a matter of fact, 
I may say to the gentleman from Alaska 
that I am sympathetic with his problem 
in Alaska, and I believe every provision 
should be made for ample financing of 
homes in Alaska and Guam. 

Mr. BARTLETT. As I see it, this lan- 
guage is permissive and no harm would 
be done if it were allowed to remain in 
the law. If it does not need to be used, 
it will not be used. I hope the Commit- 
tee will be agreeable to retaining that 
language which section 305 on page 178 
seeks to repeal, so that if any great 
housing need should arise as it may in 
the booming and expanding territory, 
the law would be there to take care of 
it without further legislation being 
enacted. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentlewoman from Ohio 
(Mrs, Frances P. BOLTON]. 
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Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Chairman, it had not been my intention 
to speak again on the housing matter, 
but it seems to me we need to go into 
some of the heart of the matter about 
which we are legislating, as well as into 
the various problems of mortgages and 
things of that kind. 

We in the United States are very short 
of housing. Our babies are coming in 
very fast, and they grow amazingly rap- 
idly, and in many of our large cities we 
have the unfortunate situation of ex- 
ceedingly bad living conditions. 

In my own city of Cleveland we have 
long had an area which we call the “cen- 
tral area” in which there are thousands 
of families living in truly shocking con- 
ditions. This is an area which has been 
used by one group, then by another, and 
then by another, so that, bit by bit, it has 
deteriorated to the extent that there is 
little plaster on the walls, little water in 
the pipes, and the resulting condition is 
exceedingly dangerous to health and 
morals. 

We in Cleveland are very grateful to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, whieh under the able guidance of 
its distinguished chairman, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Wotco7tT], has 
brought this bill to the floor. We feel 
that he should have the strongest com- 
mendation from this committee for the 
thoroughness and the farsightedness 
with which H. R. 7839, which we are 
now considering, has been drafted. 

It is exactly the program that will 
make it possible for the private citizens 
of Cleveland to go forward with a slum- 
clearance program which without some 
modest public housing, low-cost housing, 
could not be carried forward. 

Eager to see a constructive program 
undertaken, a group of men and women 
have come forward, who are giving their 
services; with whom the city is cooper- 
ating. We now have opportunity to do 
away with a slum area which would be a 
disgrace to any city. 

The project which is getting underway, 
which will take advantage of a $7-million 
bond issue recently overwhelmingly 
voted, is a $25 million project planned 
by the leaders of the community in- 
volved. This is a Negro community. 
Members of the community are pledging 
$500,000, of which one man alone is giv- 
ing $100,000. When I talked with the 
group here he told me with a very radi- 
ant face: “Mrs. Botton, it is very differ- 
ent in our community now. A Negro can 
earn good money, he is respected in the 
community, and we want to fulfill our 
responsibility to the city of Cleveland, 
to our own group, and urge upon all of 
our community this project.” 

We are very proud that this develop- 
ment has taken place, for not a single 
dwelling has been built in that area in 
34 years. You can perhaps imagine 
what the need is. 

Among the outstanding leaders of the 
Negro and white communities are Mr. 
Alonzo G. Wright, a real estate investor 
and a hotel man; Wendell A. Falsgraf, 
attorney; H. J. Raymond, partner in 
Ernst & Ernst, accountants, and Guy C. 
Larcom, Jr., architect. 

They are planning to utilize the 104 
slum acres for apartment houses, for 
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dwellings, for a proper center for the 
whole community, including a shopping 
center and a theater. They hope to 
make it the best center, the best locality 
in Cleveland. 

By taking advantage of the FHA sec- 


tion 220 of this bill they expect they will - 


need $2 million for equity capital, so they 
are raising that $2 million. 

Mr. Chairman, this is one example of 
the advances that can be derived under 
President Eisenhower's housing pro- 
gram. His is a plan which will take us 
forward towards that dream of America 
which we all have: That children shail 
be born with healthy bodies and sound 
minds, that they shall be born into homes 
that are decent, into localities where 
there is room to breathe, to play and to 
laugh, where they will receive an educa- 
tion that fits them for the lives they will 
lead, that they may have work which 
will suit their capacities. Then at some 
time during their lives a little time to sit 
in the sun, a little time to meditate, and 
praise their God. 

Iam earnestly hoping, Mr. Chairman, 
that this bill will be passed pretty much 
as it is written, although I should wel- 
come an amendment providing for 35,000 
public housing units, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Ohio has expired. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, today in the House of Representa- 
tives we are considering the Housing Act 
of 1954, a bill to aid in the provision and 
improvement of housing, the elimination 
and prevention of slums, and the con- 
servation and development of urban 
communities. This bill, as reported, pro- 
vides no public housing program, al- 
though an amendment will be offered 
to include a new public housing program. 

It is evident from the confusion of the 
last few days that an attempt was made 
to scuttle the public housing program. 
If we are successful in adding a public 
housing program for 35,000 units of con- 
struction this year, it is to be remem- 
bered that this is a carryover authoriza- 
tion of the Democratic administration’s 
program. 

I want to pay tribute to my colleagues 
on both sides of the aisle who have en- 
deavored to save and to continue a Fed- 
eral housing program. 

I feel compelled to raise my voice to 
deplore the action of the majority on 
the Independent Offices Appropriations 
Committee and those members of the 
Rules Committee who seek to destroy 
and to put an end to the very worthy 
Federal housing program. Both of these 
committees are controlled by a Republi- 
can majority. 

I do not comprehend their lack of 
understanding of the need for decent 
housing for the low-income group, let 
alone their moral obligation to comply 
with previous authorizations to continue 
that which has already been planned. 
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The most important problems facing 
every metropolitan community in the 
country are those of housing and slum 
clearance. Large cities, especially New 
York City, have particular housing 
problems. 

A recent study of all slums and 
blighted areas in the country showed 
they comprise one-fifth of our metro- 
politan areas. And into this one-fifth 
of our cities are packed one-third of the 
urban population, a good third or 35 
percent of the fires, approximately 45 
percent of the major crimes, about 55 
percent of the juvenile delinquency, and 
60 percent of the tuberculosis rate. In 
other words, slums account for 45 per- 
cent of city service costs, but they pay 
only 6 percent of its real-estate taxes. 

I would support wholeheartedly any 
effort on the part of private industry 
to provide housing and slum clearance 
for the people of our Nation if private 
industry were willing and able to supply 
these needs. But since this cannot be 
achieved, the Federal Government must 
be permitted to continue its past author- 
ization and provide for at least the new 
units in line with the recommendations 
of our President and the President's 
Advisory Committee on Government 
Housing Policies and Programs. 

In a speech on the floor of the House, 
the ranking member of the Banking 
and Currency Committee, the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Spence], stated: 

How are you going to get rid of the slums 
except by Federal contribution? There is no 
way in the world to do it. It is said that 
we should put the slum-clearance matter 
back on the cities. But the cities cannot 
do it. I have represented 3 or 4 cities in 
my time. I know the limitations of the 
cities. They are creatures of the State, 
They are organized by the State, their char- 
ters are granted by the State, and they are 
limited in their activities under the State 
constitution. 


The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
SPENCE] said that on June 24, 1949. His 
words are as true today as they were on 
that date. His statement certainly ap- 
plies to New York City and to every city 
in the United States. 

In the report of the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Housing there is 
included a digest of the replies to a 
questionnaire sent out by one of its sub- 
committees. Credited with answering 
this questionnaire are Mr. Robert Moses, 
chairman, office of committee on slum 
clearance, New York City, and Mr. 
Charles S. Archer, of New York City. 

In answering question 1 on the size of 
the slum elimination and slum-preven- 
tion problem, here is the reply given: 

New York City: 1950 census rated more 
than 285,000 apartments, over 12 percent of 
the total, as badly substandard. Included in 
this figure were more than 100,000 apart- 
ments with no modern conveniences. The 
city-planning commission has designated 
9,000 acres throughout the city as slum- 
clearance areas which would be proper for 
clearance and rehabilitation. 


In answer to question 2 on slum elimi- 
mation of urban development, the an- 
swer from New York City points out that 
urban redevelopment is a sound appli- 
cation of city-planning principles to 
slum elimination. In my own opinion, 
this plan, an experimental approach to 
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low-income houses, would not help the 
people of Manhattan, the Bronx, or 
Brooklyn. Home ownership is too costly. 
Where, in the city, could one build a 
house for $7,600? I do hope that this 
section of the bill will be so successful 
to encourage private home ownership 
as the next step for proper environment 
for future and present Americans. 

I feel these illustrations are sound evi- 
dence of the need for a continued Fed- 
eral housing program. We spend more 
than 10 times as much in subsidy for 
highways, nearly 6 times as much for 
rivers and harbor work, more than twice 
as much to help out on the school-lunch 
program, and more than 1% times as 
much for our few Indians. 

I commend my colleagues, the gentle- 
men from New York [Mr. MuLTER and 
Mr. DoLLINGER], members of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, for their 
efforts to save the Federal housing pro- 
gram. In a minority report is listed the 
disagreements with the majority on 
major aspects of the Housing Act of 1954. 
These include failure to authorize any 
units of low-rent public housing; failure 
to maintain traditional veterans’ hous- 
ing preferences; failure to provide a 
realistic workable secondary-mortgage 
market; delegation to the President of 
authority to set maximum interest rates 
on FHA and VA mortgages; delegation 
to the President of authority to control 
real-estate credit; failure to establish 
safeguards against mortgaging-out“ 
under the various FHA rental-housing 
programs; and failure to require build- 
ers of FHA and VA houses to give the 
home buyers a warranty against defec- 
tive construction. 

How has the past program affected the 
city of New York? It has been helpful 
but actually has only scratched the sur- 
face. On March 30, 1954, I received the 
following facts from the New York City 
Housing Authority: 

Sixty-nine thousand nine hundred 
and seventy-one is number of units now 
occupied, of which 23,261 were contrib- 
uted to by the Federal Government. 

One hundred and three thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-three is total 
approved program—built, or in con- 
struction, or approved. 

Completed construction, prewar, 12,- 
971. 

Federal Government 
postwar, 6,709. 

Eight thousand six hundred and thir- 
teen under construction and partially 
occupied. 

Five thousand nine hundred and sixty- 
seven under construction but not yet oc- 
cupied. 

Four thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-six awaiting construction. 

For all the above, the property has 
been acquired by the city of New York. 

Nine hundred forty-four million two 
hundred ninety-six thousand three hun- 
dred and seventy-four dollars is cost of 
projects built or under construction. 

Three hundred fifty-five million eight 
hundred sixty-two thousand four hun- 
dred and twenty dollars represents the 
total development costs of projects in 
which the Federal Government is inter- 
ested. New York City sells bonds on 
which the Federal Government guaran- 


contribution, 
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tees to pay subsidies not exceeding 444 
percent annually. 

One million nine hundred fifty-nine 
thousand five hundred dollars and sixty- 
two cents is the amount paid by the 
Federal Government—during the last 


accounting year—in subsidies on proj- 


ects in New York. 

At this point, I think it of interest to 
note—and I do so at the risk of being 
classed overbearing—New York City 
alone contributed over $10 billion in in- 
ternal revenue. This is twice the 
amount contributed in internal revenue 
by any State in the Union. 

How much will slum clearance cost? 
There is no idea of the complete prob- 
lem. Two hundred twenty-seven mil- 
lion nine hundred fifty-seven thousand 
dollars is the estimated cost of projects 
in the planning stage on which $61,382,- 
000 worth of bonds will be guaranteed 
by the Federal Government. Nine hun- 
dred forty-four million two hundred 
ninety-six thousand three hundred and 
seventy-four dollars represents the cost 
of projects built or under construction 
since the inception of the Federal hous- 
ing program. 

The city of New York contributes di- 
rectly without any Federal contribution, 
all of the parks, street improvements, 
tax waivers, and so forth, that are nec- 
essary to complete these projects. 

What has actually been accomplished 
in New York City is small in compari- 
son to the overall need. It must be a 
long-range plan. For the Federal Gov- 
ernment to falter or to bring an end 
to the Federal housing program will cer- 
tainly not strengthen our democracy. 

I urge all Members to reconsider this 
vast city problem and to assume their 
responsibility to help not only this great 
metropolis but all other areas where pub- 
lic housing is needed. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, when 
the appropriations bill section, which 
had as its effect the killing of public 
housing after those projects in the con- 
tract stage are constructed, came up on 
Tuesday, I think I made it clear to the 
House how I felt about the needs of our 
people for decent homes at prices they 
can afford. The complacency of the Re- 
publican majority in the House in con- 
nection with that provision has also made 
it clear that we cannot expect any sym- 
pathy here for the people eligible for 
public housing, regardless of what a Re- 
publican President may propose as a 
half-hearted attempt at a solution of 
their problem. 

There is probably little to be gained 
in extensive discussion here on the House 
floor with so many minds completely 
closed to the issue—with so many power- 
ful leaders of the majority party clearly 
presenting themselves as foes of public 
housing. We can only hope that the 
Senate may again come to the rescue 
and provide at least some semblance of 
a continued public housing program. 
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I shall, of course, support the Demo- 
cratic members of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee in their amendments 
to restore a public housing program in 
this bill and to improve, in other ways, 
the unduly restrictive features of other 
parts of this measure. But it is indeed 
disappointing and, as I said Tuesday, 
heartbreaking, to see such little concern 
as the House has been demonstrating in 
the plight of the average and lower- 
income families in getting into housing 
where they can raise children who can 
have a fair chance at life, whose lives 
are not scarred by the deplorable condi- 
tions of slum environments, whose out- 
look is not made cynical by the family’s 
hard and difficult struggle in finding and 
affording a real home. 

WE ARE DEALING WITH PEOPLE, NOT STATISTICS 


The President said some time ago that 
when it came to economics he was on the 
conservative side, but when it came to 
people he liked to be on the liberal side. 
That sounds well and good and no doubt 
represents his opinion of his own views. 

This housing bill, however, represents 
to me an excessive attention to the eco- 
nomics of mortgage banking, whereas in 
truth and in fact a successful housing 
program should be and must be one 
which is geared to human values—to 
people. Interest rate statistics may make 
fascinating reading to bankers, but we 
have to look behind the figures to see 
their effect on the people who are pre- 
cluded by high carrying charges from 
buying a home. We have to look at the 
effect on families which cannot afford 
decent rental housing because of the 
high rents which in turn may reflect 
high interest rates on mortgages. 

I am amazed, Mr. Chairman, at the 
idea which has been proposed here as a 
solution to the lower income housing 
problem of $7,600 or $8,600 homes to be 
sold to families now living in slums. 
Whether the houses could be built in a 
place like St. Louis is very doubtful to 
begin with. But what families presently 
eligible for public housing could afford 
even that housing, even on a 40-year 
mortgage with no downpayment? And 
where would they ever get the $200 in 
cash required for settlement costs? 

This idea is a will-o’-the-wisp solution 
toslums. It may work in some commun- 
ities where building costs are very low. 
It would be a good investment perhaps 
for the mortgageholders who could cash 
in their mortgage after 20 years and thus 
be sure of not losing on the deal. But 
for the average city where slums are 
widespread and the need for decent 
housing for low-income groups is acute, 
this is a paper idea which can build only 
paper houses. 

Is THIS THE BEST OUR BEST BRAINS CAN 
CONCEIVE? 

What is needed in solving the housing 
problems of our citizens, Mr. Chairman, 
is not some piecemeal patches on the 
present housing laws—which have gen- 
erally worked well up to now—but some 
bold and imaginative thinking designed 
to speed up the slow but steady progress 
we have made in the past 20 years to 
eradicate slums and improve housing 
conditions. 

The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency has closed out completely its 
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housing research progr..m, so we can 
look for nothing there as a step toward 
reducing housing costs and getting the 
public more housing per dollar. The ad- 
ministration, which promised in the 
1952 campaign to enlist the best brains 
in America into government, appointed 
a part-time study commission which 
recommended very little of value to any- 
one except the lenders. The home build- 
ing industry is not at all pleased with 
this bill. Who is? 

I think the bill is a confession of com- 
placency and futility. I say once more, 
we need some boldness and imagination 
in solving our housing problems. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. Under the rule, the Clerk will 
report the committee substitute amend- 
ment as an original bill for the purpose 
of amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Housing Act of 1954.” 


TITLE I—FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 
Amendments of title I of National Housing 
Act 


Sec. 101. Section (b) of the National 
Housing Act as amended, is hereby 
amended— 

(1) by striking out clause numbered (1) 
and inserting the following: “(1) if the 
amount of such loan, advance of credit, or 
purchase exceeds $3,000"; 

(2) by striking out of clause numbered (2) 
the words “3 years“ and inserting 5 years”; 
and 

(3) by striking out of the first proviso 
“$10,000 and having a maturity not in excess 
of 7 years” and inserting “$10,000 or $1,500 
per family unit, whichever is the greater, and 
having a maturity not in excess of 10 years.” 

Sec. 102. Section 2 (f) of said act, as 
amended, is hereby amended by adding the 
following at the end thereof: The account 
heretofore established in connection with 
insurance operations under this section and 
identified in the accounting records of the 
Federal Housing Administration as the title I 
claims account shall be terminated as of 
June 30, 1954, at which time all of the re- 
maining assets of such account, together 
with deposits therein for the account of 
obligors, shall be transferred to and merged 
with the account established pursuant to 
this subsection. Moneys in the account 
established pursuant to this subsection not 
needed for the current operations of the 
Federal Housing Administration may be in- 
vested in bonds or other obligations of, or 
in bonds or other obligations guaranteed as 
to principal and interest by, the United 
States.” 

Sec. 103. Section 8 of the said act, as 
amended, is hereby amended by striking the 
period at the end of subsection (a) and in- 
serting a colon and the following: “And pro- 
vided further, That no mortgage shall be in- 
sured under this section after the effective 
date of the Housing Act of 1954, except pur- 
suant to a commitment to insure issued on 
or before such date.” 


Amendments of title II of National Housing 
Act 


Sec. 104. Section 203 (b) (2) of said act, 
as amended, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“(2) Involve a principal obligation (in- 
cluding such initial service charges, ap- 
praisal, inspection, and other fees as the 
Commissioner shall approve) in an amount 
not to exceed $20,000 in the case of prop- 
erty upon which there is located a dwelling 
designed principally (whether or not it may 
be intended to be rented temporarily for 
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school purposes) for a I- or 2-family resi- 
dence; or $27,500 in the case of a 3-family 
residence; or $35,000 in the case of a 4-family 
residence; and not to exceed an amount 
equal to the sum of (i) 95 percent of $8,000 
of the appraised value (as of the date the 
mortgage is acceptable for insurance), and 
(ii) 75 percent of such value in excess of 
$8,000: Provided, That the mortgagor shall 
have paid on account of the property at least 
5 percent (or such larger amount as the 
Commissioner may determine) of the Com- 
missioner’s estimate of the cost of acquisi- 
tion in cash or its equivalent: And pro- 
vided further, That such mortgage shall not 
involve a principal obligation exceeding the 
maximum amount prescribed by the pro- 
visions of this section 203 in effect prior to 
the effective date of the Housing Act of 1954, 
unless the President, pursuant to section 
201 of the Housing Act of 1954 has author- 
ized a greater maximum amount, in which 
event such principal obligation shall not 
exceed such greater maximum amount.” 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brownson: 

On page 109, line 20, after “per centum of”, 
strike out “$8,000” and insert 810,000.“ 

On page 125, line 15, after “per centum of”, 
strike out “$8,000” and insert “$10,000.” 

On page 125, line 17, after “in excess of”, 
strike out 88,000“ and insert 610,000.“ 


Mr.BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
effect of this amendment is to place in 
the bill a more realistic schedule of re- 
quired downpayments on houses sold 
with the aid of an FHA-insured loan. 

Throughout the country it is increas- 
ingly evident that prospective home buy- 
ers, well able to afford new homes on 
their monthly income, simply do not 
have the downpayments now required 
or even that which would be required 
under this bill. I can think of one par- 
ticular case in my district that typifies 
this situation. A man with four chil- 
dren who has been an outstanding news- 
caster and radio announcer, was in a po- 
sition where he had to move from a 
rented home that he had lived in for 
years and found himself unable to raise 
the downpayment necessary in order to 
house his family adequately. This is de- 
spite his employment at a fairly high 
level in a well-paid profession. I have 
been informed, for example, that 90 per- 
cent of all new housing in the Washing- 
ton area is sold under VA financing 
rather than FHA because it affords a 
lower downpayment. I think it is amaz- 
ingly common throughout our country 
that people do not have the downpay- 
ment required, although experience un- 
der the GI loans has shown that they 
do have the income required to keep up 
their payments. 

My purpose in offering this amend- 
ment is to bring the downpayment 
schedule under section 203 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act in line with the value 
of today’s dollar. The present statutory 
limits have not been substantially 
amended in 10 years. Although values 
and consumer incomes have doubled, the 
downpayment now required on a $12,000 
house is 4 to 5 times the dollar amount 
required on the same or equivalent house 
of 10 years ago. Then a $6,000 house 
could be purchased with a downpayment 
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of $600; today the same house would sell 
for somewhere between $12,000 and 
$15,000, and would require a downpay- 
ment of from $2,400 to $3,000. 

With the inflation of home prices, the 
average man with 2 or 3 children must 
pay at least $10,000, and often as much 
as $12,000 to $15,000, for suitable hous- 
ing for his family. The experience of the 
building industry has been that the av- 
erage family man cannot raise more 
than $1,000 to meet his downpayment 
and settlement charges combined. 

The bill before the Committee adjusts 
the schedule down somewhat but not 
enough to solve the problems caused by 
the inflated home prices. The Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator, Albert 
M. Cole, is quoted, on page 41 of the 
hearings, as follows: 

I want to emphasize that these, as well as 
the similar adjustments in the maximum 
amounts for Other FHA programs, would 
represent the statutory maxima which would 
not automatically go into effect upon the 
enactment of the bill. The authority to 
establish the actual terms under which the 
FHA would operate would be vested in the 
President. It is contemplated that, if the 
Congress enacts these proposals, the Presi- 
dent would, when he approves the legisla- 
tion, put into effect a new scale of maximum 
mortgage-loan amounts employing the new 
simplified formula, but establishing the 
amounts below the various maxima per- 
mitted by the bill. 


It then follows that, if any real lib- 
eralization of downpayments is to be 
realized, the amounts must be lifted in 
the bill to allow a sufficient increase in 
the President’s area of discretion to pro- 
vide for some substantial decrease in 
the downpayments required by the new 
schedules. Certainly the discretionary 
powers in the bill should be broad enough 
to meet the needs of the people. This 
amendment will do that. 

Another cogent reason for lower down- 
payments is that it would make it pos- 
sible for veterans to make use of their 
equities to trade in their houses for new 
and larger quarters so badly needed by 
many of them. I think it is only fair to 
point out that many of our veterans of 
World War II have utilized their GI bill 
of rights, have bought their original 
home and now find themselves with one 
or two more children in the family. 
They are now at a point where they need 
new quarters. They can trade in their 
old home in which the average equity is 
about $1,500 as a downpayment on a new 
and larger house; this will not only pro- 
vide a stimulus for our building industry, 
but it will, I believe, provide better hous- 
ing for those veterans in whom we are 
all interested. 

The average World War II veteran, 
with his equity of about $1,500 in a post- 
war home, could, if his payment sched- 
ule in the bill were set at 95 percent of 
$10,000 rather than 95 percent of $8,000, 
buy a $14,000 new home on the basis of 
the equity in the house he already owns 
under the GI bill of rights. This he 
cannot do if the schedule is set at 95 per- 
cent of $8,000. 

It is also interesting to note that this 
new bill in some specific cases actually 
raises the downpayments required by 
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eliminating section 203 (b) (2) (D) of 
the present law. Under the present law, 
in certain circumstances, the downpay- 
ment provisions under that section pro- 
vides a downpayment of $500 for a $10,- 
000 home of 4-bedroom size. The bill 
would raise the downpayment of all 
$10,000 homes to $900, thereby increas- 
ing by 80 percent the downpayment of 
these special category homes. My 
amendment seeks to establish a $500 
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downpayment for all $10,000 homes 
without restriction. 

The maximum effect of my amend- 
ment would come on houses in the 
$10,000 class where it results in a reduc- 
tion of $400 in the downpayment below 
the figure required in the bill now before 
us. I will ask permission of the House 
to insert at this point a table showing 
the downpayment schedules in the law, 
the bill, and my amendment. 


Downpayment schedules, 1-2 family, new, and existing 


Under present law 


Under this 


FHA appraised value In H. R. 7839! amendment 2 
203 (b) (2) (D) | 203 (b) (2) (C) | 203 (b) (2) (A) 

000 ————— ͤ Q2—2——— $800 $200 $200 
$5,000. 1,000 250 250 
$6,000- 1. 200 300 300 
$7,000- 1, 400 350 350 
$8,000. 1,600 400 400 
$9,000. 1,800 650 450 
$10,000. 2,000 900 500 
$11,000. 2, 200 1,150 750 
$12,000. 2, 400 1, 400 1,000 
513,000. 2. 600 1. 650 1, 250 
814.000 2, 800 1. 900 1. 500 
$15,000 3,000 2, 150 1,750 
$16,000 3, 200 2, 400 2,000 
$17,000 3, 400 2,650 2, 250 
Ve ERE Se ... . BES 3, 600 2, 900 2, 500 
$19,000... 3. 800 3,150 2, 750 

„000. 4,000 3, 400 3,000 
821,000 5,000 3, 650 3, 250 
„000. 6, 000 3. 900 3, 500 
2 MUS AOR AL, PAE ek SS, Mae ae ee (Ried ere 7,000 4,150 3, 750 
PTS OS EE BS ES PERS 8,000 4, 400 4,000 


1 On basis of 95 percent of $8,000 plus 75 percent of excess. 

3 On basis 01 95 percent of $10,000 plus 75 percent of excess. 

? Minimum of 3 bedrooms per family unit. a 

4 Minimum of 4 bedrooms per family unit, or minimum of 3 bedrooms per family unit in geographic area where 
Commissioner finds cost levels so require. 

$ Minimum of 4 bedrooms per family unit in geographie area where Commissioner finds cost levels so require. 


I can appreciate the many hours of 
hard work the Banking and Currency 
Committee has spent perfecting the 
many improvements this bill seeks to 
write into law, but I submit that we must 
be realistic about the price of real estate 
today in considering this legislation. 

I cannot help but feel that the goal 
of this is to put the greatest number of 
people possible into the best housing 
possible. 

The adoption of this amendment, con- 
cerning which most of you have received 
telegrams from your local home builders, 
will mean the difference between the fac- 
tory worker and the lower-paid white- 
collar worker owning his own home or 
paying rent for the rest of his life. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I had the same amend- 
ment to propose to the committee and 
I am very glad that my colleague has 
proposed it and has already made an 
explanation of it. I think, if my col- 
league will agree, there are a few things 
which should be added in order to but- 
tress the case for this amendment, which 
I think is a very strong one. 

We are relying upon the home build- 
ing industry to build very much more 
than it did before. I call the attention 
of the committee to the statement of the 
witness, R. G. Hughes, president of the 
National Association of Home Builders, 
at page 597 of the record where he says: 

Given the assistance which this bill pro- 
vides with the amendments outlined in 
principle on the following pages, etc., we 
believe the home building industry can pro- 
vide an average of 2 million new or new 
conditioned homes each year through a com- 


bination of increased production of new 
homes and the rehabilitation of structurally 
sound existing homes. 


Mr. Chairman, I submit that it is our 
desire to hold the home builders to this 
assurance and we should give them what 
they have asked of the legislative com- 
mittee so that they can do the job which 
we and the country want them to do. 

It seems to me that we would be argu- 
ing about very little—a $400 reduction 
in downpayments for houses worth over 
$8,000—if we offered them a reason why 
they could claim they could not meet 
the goal of new housing starts which 
we are very anxious that they should 
meet. 

One other point upon this particular 
amendment. Mr. Chairman, it is a fact 
that home buying today is very heavily 
in the hands of veterans who, in the 
main, need to make no downpayments 
at all under the Federal mortgage guar- 
anty system. Yet, it is very much out- 
side the hands of those who are not 
veterans. For example, in the Levitt 
organization, to which Mr. BrowNnson 
referred and from which I have ascer- 
tained these figures, 99 percent of all 
their sales—and theirs is considered a 
very representative buy in housing—99 
percent of their sales are to veterans. 
There are 20 million veterans in the 
country, but there are over 60 million 
citizens who are gainfully employed. We 
are shutting out the market, very sub- 
stantially then to two-thirds of our 
people, unless we bring these downpay- 
ments down. Certainly we want to do 
whatever we can to encourage home own- 
ership. 
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Finally, Mr. Chairman, the optimum 
house in our country now is the $12,000 
house. Ten years ago the optimum house 
was the $6,000 house. But the down- 
payments do not bear the same relation- 
ship to the new price of the same house 
as—in view of the rate of increase in the 
consumers’ income—they did 10 years 
ago. Consumer incomes have doubled 
over 10 years ago and what they are 
now. Yet the downpayment on an FHA- 
mortgaged house under the law today 
and as it will be when we pass this bill, 
unless the discretion to set mortgage 
amount limits now in the bill is elim- 
inated, is 4 or 5 times what it was 10 
years ago. 

Under the amendment offered by my 
colleague from Indiana we will bring the 
downpayment in focus, because we will 
make it double what it was 10 years ago, 
which is just exactly the right relation- 
ship to the incomes of the people who 
are buying the homes. 

I think this is an extremely desirable 
amendment. It will help us accomplish 
our purpose, to put this enormous as- 
sistance into the economy and hold the 
home builders to their assurance that 
they can build the homes if we give them 
the tools. This is certainly a very mod- 
est kind of amendment to make upon 
their representation that this will give 
them a tool which they urgently need. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the committee 
will vote the amendment into the bill. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, because of the rush to 
get this bill passed and because the 
amendment I propose comes at the end 
of the bill I want to explain my amend- 
ment at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, the provision in this 
bill for public-works planning is so puny 
and undernourished it is pitiful. 

I apologize for even entertaining the 
thought and I am sure it is unfair to 
voice it out loud because it cannot pos- 
sibly be true, but I keep thinking in the 
face of a proposal like the present one in 
this bill for advance planning—and in 
the face of a lot of other things going on 
in this administration—that the Presi- 
dent’s advisers are acting as if they ex- 
pected a couple of hydrogen bombs to 
wipe out the world any day now. If we 
are all going to be atomized or hydro- 
genated and the planet is going to dis- 
appear, why it does not make any sense 
to be worrying abount unemployment or 
the people’s housing needs, or businesses 
going broke or people going jobless and 
hungry. In that case we should all be 
in church and stay there. But of course 
we are not planning on having the world 
end this week or next, or even in the 1955 
fiscal year, and so we should pay some 
attention to what is going on in this 
country in our economy. For instance, 
we have this mounting unemployment 
which gets worse by the day—and noth- 
ing is done about it. Nothing. 


WHICH MARCH DID THE PRESIDENT MEAN— 
THIS YEAR OR SOME OTHER? 


March was to be the key month in the 
administration’s planning—the month to 
tell whether we get serious about fight- 
ing recession or keep on playing tiddly- 
winks. But virtually every one of the 
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149 major labor-market areas in the 
country—virtually every one—had ad- 
versely affected employment conditions 
between mid-January and mid-March, 
according to the Government’s own 
Bureau of Employment Security. We 
now have 34 major labor-market areas 
in the distress category, with substantial 
labor surpluses—that is fancy language 
for big unemployment—with 14 of them 
added in recent weeks. Let me repeat 
some of the areas newly added to this 
distress list: Charleston, W. Va.; Port- 
land, Oreg.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; the 
Duluth, Minn.-Superior, Wis., area; the 
Huntington, W. Va.-Ashland, Ky., area; 
Paterson, N. J.; Racine, Wis.; San An- 
tonio, Tex.; the Wheeling, W. Va.- 
Steubenville, Ohio, area, part of it in my 
congressional district; Detroit, Mich.; 
Battle Creek, Mich.; Toledo, Ohio; South 
Bend, Ind.; and the farm-equipment 
center of Davenport-Rock Island-Moline 
in Iowa and Illinois. In addition, 12 
smaller labor-market areas were added 
to the list. Hartford, Conn., which had 
been the only area of tight labor supply 
in the country, is no longer that tight— 
it has a balanced labor supply. And 
moving from balanced to a moderate sur- 
plus classification were such places as 
Akron, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Youngstown, and the Lorain-Elyria area 
of Ohio; San Diego; Bridgeport, Stam- 
ford, Norwalk, and Waterbury, Conn.; 
Miami; Macon, Ga.; Aurora and Rock- 
ford, III.; Lansing and Saginaw, Mich.; 
Omaha; Buffalo and Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Allentown and Beth- 
lehem, Pa.; Aiken, S. C., and Augusta, 
Ga.; and Houston, Tex. 

In the face of that situation, the ad- 
ministration comes in here with a pitiful 
proposal for $10 million in advances to 
local and State agencies for public works 
advance planning—and then, to boot, 
makes Federal agencies also eligible to 
draw on this measly fund. The com- 
mittee majority says this could finance 
the planning of construction to a total 
value of $660 million which is a drop in 
the bucket to what would be needed in 
the way of ready projects if we really 
went in for public works. 

My amendment doubles this figure. 
It: also provides $10 million instead of 
the $5 million proposed for technical aid 
to the smaller communities under 25,000 
population in drafting their plans. 

I say this, Mr. Chairman: If we are 
serious about having the weapons to fight 
recession, then let us provide them. Let 
us be ready rather than sorry. We are 
offering to spend pennies, that is all, to 
do a monumentally big job. Let us stop 
kidding ourselves. 

BUSINESS FAILURES SOARING 


In this connection, I have some more 
gloomy but not necessarily doomy statis- 
tics to give the House, Mr. Chairman. I 
have over a period of time taken it upon 
myself to keep the House advised of the 
mounting mortality rate for small busi- 
nesses as reflected in the weekly reports 
on business failures. 

The last figure, for the week ended last 
Thursday, was a hefty 277—the highest 
weekly figure in years, up about 14 per- 
cent from the previous week’s 243. A 
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year ago it was 188. So it is running 47 
percent ahead of last year. 

Now let us not call this a depression, 
because it is not. It is just a bad kick- 
in-the-teeth economically to a lot of peo- 
ple in this country who had the good 
American get-up-and-go to go into busi- 
ness for themselves, and now they are 
losing their shirts and are right in the 
wringer with their shirts. But it is not 
a depression. 

When we talk about depressions, we 
mean not 277 business failures a week 
but more like 650 or 700, which was the 
average back in 1932. So we still have 
some heavy going-broke statistics to 
compile before we can call it a depres- 
sion. We all hope to high heaven, and 
I say this sincerely, that we do not see 
another national calamity like that in 
the United States, but believe me, unless 
we take some prompt and decisive action, 
we are headed right down that catas- 
trophic path. 

WORST MONTH IN 12 YEARS 


The figures on business failures for 
the entire month of March are not in 
yet—they will probably be out in a day 
or so—but I think I can safely predict 
on the basis of reports made so far that 
the March total will go over 1,000 for 
the first time since March 1942, and for 
only the second time since May 1941. 
Never in the worst months of the 1949 
50 downturn did any month show as 
many as 900 business failures. But we 
exceeded 900 in February of this year 
and March, as I said, will probably go 
over 1,000. 

So far during March, the Dun & 
Bradstreet reports week by week have 
shown a total of 972, taking it only to 
March 25. So at the rate we have been 
going, it is almost certain to exceed 1,000. 
Let me point out that if we experience 
a business mortality rate like that for 
12 months, we will be matching, or com- 
ing close to matching, the top yearly 
figures all the way back to 1934. 

But that is still not a depression—in 
the Hoover regime businesses were going 
broke and bankrupt at a rate of 28,000 
and 30,000 or more a year, and then they 
were not even counting in all of the 
types of business failures that have been 
included in the statistics since 1939— 
that is, voluntary discontinuances with 
loss to creditors. 

The March 1942 figure I mentioned— 
which was the last time before this 
month that we had as many as 1,000 
in 1 month—a lot of businesses had to 
quit overnight either because of mate- 
rials shortages, limitation orders, or the 
drafting or enlistment of their owners. 

None of those factors enter into the 
record for March 1954. 

One last word, Mr. Chairman. The 
President said, at his news conference 
last weck, that we are not in serious 
enough economic trouble to warrant the 
use of slambang measures to combat it. 
I do not know exactly what he means by 
“slambang,” but I take it he means any 
real action. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, if we are not deep 
enough yet in the hot water to have 
slambang, how about at least some 
“pitty-patty” to fight recession? How 
about something? 
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Let us start with doubling this pitiful 
little figure of $10 million for public- 
works planning, as I propose in this 
amendment. Let us provide funds to 
plan not just for $600 million worth of 
public works but for a more realistic fig- 
ure of $1,500,000,000. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] has in- 
troduced a popular bill on which a num- 
ber of other Members are cosponsors for 
a $614 billion Federal-local public-works 
program. Pending action on that, let us 
at least start the wheels moving on some 
up-to-date engineering designs on need- 
ed projects, so that they can be thrown 
into construction immediately when- 
ever any funds for that purpose should 
become available. 

This is not slambang. But it is not, 
either, snooze and snore. We have had 
too much snooze and snore in the ad- 
ministration and Congress over the un- 
employment problem. And the payoff 
came Wednesday when the House voted 
to cut the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers—the agency which is 
supposed to keep its pulse on the econ- 
omy and suggest measures to assure full 
employment. 

What we are getting is full unemploy- 
ment. And every day it gets fuller. 

Mr. MERRILL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. MERRILL. Does not the gentle- 
man realize that the school program 
similar to the defense impacted area pro- 
gram is a matter for local planning, and 
right now so far as the school program 
is concerned, the local governments have 
plans ready for that program. Does not 
the gentleman realize that this is not 
the exclusive planning agency for the 
public-works program, and that engi- 
neers would be planning many of the 
major public-works programs and that 
the highways would not be planned un- 
der this section. This is not an exclu- 
sive program. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I realize that, but 
I would like to point out to the gentle- 
man that in many instances and in many 
States under State law, let us take the 
schools first specifically, you cannot 
draw up your blueprints and hire your 
architects and get your design ready un- 
til you have the money. In many cases, 
you cannot have the money until your 
bond issue is voted. But, under this very 
program, and it has happened many 
times in the past, a school district is 
unable to get its plans ready so that if 
there is a public-works program inaugu- 
rated in which the Federal government 
would participate, they can go to the 
polls and pass their bond issue and be 
ready to go the minute the bond issue 
is passed. That is exactly what I am 
endeavoring to do by increasing this 
amount in the amendment I will offer. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to direct the at- 
tention of the committee to section 904, 
which provides for the continuation of 
the rural housing provision as contained 
in the act of 1949. The general provi- 
sions of that section, I think, are well 
known. Certainly, they have been well 
received by the farm people throughout 
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the country. In my own State every year 
the funds allocated for the rural housing 
program have been pledged or exhausted 
within 60 days. It has been a remarkable 
program, Mr. Chairman, and I am sure 
that every Member who participated in 
the support of the rural housing provi- 
sions applauds the accomplishments 
made under the terms of that act. 
There have been 19,082 farm families to 
obtain loans for the improvement of 
their rural homes and appurtenances be- 
longing to the farm. When the Congress 
established a rural housing program we 
took into account that we already had 
an existing agency, the Farmers Home 
Administration. We did not create a 
new agency to administer the program. 
The Farmers Home Administration 
operates in every county in the United 
States and each county FHA has a group 
of local farmers on their committee who 
determine whether the individual ap- 
plicant for a farm housing loan could 
qualify. They took into account the 
farmers ability to repay and his ability 
to carry out sound farming practices. 

The administration of this program 
on the local level has insured its success. 
In view of the fact that the housing act 
expires this year, I was apprehensive for 
a while since the budget failed to make 
a request for funds for rural housing. 
There has been no statement forthcom- 
ing from the administration as to 
whether it intended to pursue the rural 
housing program, but I was somewhat 
consoled by the statement of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in an address at 
Tuskegee, Ala., where he stated that this 
program would be continued. I am de- 
lighted to see that there will not be any 
neglect. 

I understand there has been some 
slowdown in making these loans avail- 
able. As I recall, we have on hand now 
approximately $3 million. I hope that 
those funds that are now being held will 
be put to use to carry out the rural hous- 
ing program. It has been a wise policy 
for the Government to continue to give 
farm people the same opportunities as 
urban families to have better homes, to 
create a better way of life, and to in- 
crease their economic standards. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, we have been 
importuned to finish this bill today. Al- 
though I do not feel constrained to object 
to a continuance, after all the gentleman 
is talking out of order, and I think I shall 
have to object to it later on. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, the original act authorized appro- 
priations of $275 million for farm hous- 
ing purposes. Only about a third of this 
amount was actually made available. 
The general curtailment of nondefense 
Government expenditures associated 
with the Korean campaign, as well as 
certain building-material shortages that 
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existed in past years, are the principal 
reasons why the farm housing program 
did not reach its anticipated volume. 
The amount available for the 1954 fiscal 
year was $19 million. The demand for 
these loans was so great that almost all 
of the funds were committed within 6 
months. The Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration has received thousands of appli- 
cations that now are unsatisfied because 
the farm housing funds were exhausted 
at such an early date. 

Nearly 19,082 farm families as I point- 
ed out earlier, have benefited from the 
$94,356,000 of farm housing funds that 
have been made available. With these 
funds they built or repaired over 16,000 
farm homes, almost 14,000 farm service 
buildings, and 7,200 water systems. In 
my home State of Alabama, 724 families 
have received farm housing loans to 
build new and modern homes and 208 
additional families repaired and mod- 
ernized their homes. In addition, 368 
farm service buildings and 623 water 
systems have been financed with farm 
housing funds. Through December 31, 
1953, $5,509,475 had been loaned to Ala- 
bama farmers for these purposes. 

This is a mere beginning in solving the 
problems of substandard housing on our 
Alabama farms but it does demonstrate 
the effectiveness of the farm housing 
loan authorities in meeting a critical 
need of farm families for construction 
credit. 

That Alabama farmers want better 
housing is shown by the fact that the de- 
mand for these loans was so great dur- 
ing the past year that 80 percent of the 
funds allotted to Alabama were obli- 
gated within 2 months. 

The cost of these new homes has been 
exceptionally low. To a person accus- 
tomed to the price of city homes, it 
seems almost unbelievable that farm 
families should be able to build good, 
substantial homes at an average cash 
outlay of less than $6,500. While these 
homes are modest in design, they do 
meet all the generally accepted require- 
ments of decent, safe, and sanitary liv- 
ing. 

Low cash cost, when compared with 
similar urban homes, results from a 
number of reasons. One is the fact that 
there is no land cost involved. Another 
is that the borrower and his family ordi- 
narily are able to contribute a substan- 
tial amount of labor, and a third is that 
in many cases borrowers have been able 
to utilize such materials as timber, sand, 
gravel, or stone from their own farms or 
else obtain such materials from local 
sources at a low cost. 

Low cost, however, does not mean low 
quality. Each of these homes is required 
to meet the construction standards of 
the Farmers’ Home Administration. 
These standards protect the borrower 
against faulty construction and the Gov- 
ernment against an unsound investment. 
The standards are flexible enough to per- 
mit a farmer to use his skills and inge- 
nuity to build at minimum cost the kind 
of a home of which he and his family 
are justifiably proud. 

In addition to providing financing for 
farm homes the farm housing program 
offers farm families an opportunity to 
build or improve service buildings needed 
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to put their farms on a paying basis and 
to operate them more efficiently. 

A fourth of the farm housing funds 
have been used for purposes such as 
building dairy barns and milking parlors, 
general purpose barns, poultry houses, 
and for installing water systems. While 
this has not been the largest field of 
activity of the housing program, it has 
been a highly significant one. Through 
it some farmers have been able to put 
their units on a paying basis; others have 
been able to make necessary changes in 
their farm buildings to meet the chang- 
ing requirements of our present-day 
agriculture; and others have needed to 
change their building facilities to use 
more efficiently their family labor and 
their land. 

The nature of the farming business— 
one in which the family home and in- 
come-producing activities are insep- 
arably joined makes this authority an 
important phase of our farm-housing 
program. 

The level of living of farm families 
depends upon the productivity of their 
farm. When through the addition or 
modernization of farm-service buildings 
farm families of moderate means, such 
as the ones to whom farm-housing loans 
are made, are able to increase their in- 
come, they are better able to pay the cost 
of a decent home. 

These housing loans to farm families 
who are unable to obtain their credit 
from the usual sources are sound inyest- 
ments. During the 4 years that the 
farm-housing program has been in op- 
eration, borrowers have established a 
commendable repayment record. As of 
January 31 of this year, less than 5 per- 
cent of the borrowers had not paid in 
full the amounts that had become due 
on their loans. Approximately one-third 
had paid more than was due. 

I am particularly proud of the repay- 
ment record established by the borrowers 
in Alabama. Of the almost 1,000 farm- 
housing borrowers who had payments 
due at the end of 1953, less than 1 per- 
cent had not paid the full amount due 
on their loan by January 31, 1953. These 
few are the families who did not have 
sufficient resources to meet the credit 
requirements of conventional lenders for 
a construction loan. However, as soon 
as they make sufficient financial prog- 
ress to qualify for a loan from another 
source they will be required to refinance 
their Government loans with private or 
cooperative lending institutions. They 
only need adequate credit on reasonable 
terms and an opportunity to prove that 
they are good credit risks. When the 
construction work is finished and the 
loans become seasoned, private credit 
agencies can and will carry the remain- 
ing debt. 

The farm housing program is not in 
competition with private and cooperative 
credit, but rather it is an integral part 
of our total credit system that will en- 
able farm families to have homes com- 
parable to those enjoyed by city resi- 
dents. I think we will all agree that a 
high percentage of our city families are 
well housed today because they have 
been aided in their home purchase or 
improvement through Government fi- 
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nanced, insured, or guaranteed pro- 
grams. 

I take considerable pride in the fact 
that it was an Alabama World War II 
veteran who received the first farm 
housing loan made under the Housing 
Act of 1949. I wish all of you could 
have seen the transformation that took 
place on his farm when the ramshackle 
and dilapidated house that was too worn 
out to repair was replaced by a modern 
six-room home complete with running 
water, bath, and up-to-date kitchen. 

Both the appearance of the farmstead 
and the efficiency of the farming opera- 
tions were further improved by the ad- 
dition of a new barn and the installation 
of a pressure water system. 

All this was done with a $4,300 farm 
housing loan coupled with careful plan- 
ning to use most advantageously the ma- 
terials that could be salvaged from the 
wornout buildings that were replaced. 

I mention this first farm housing loan 
because it is both a typical example of 
the shocking condition of many of our 
farm homes and a dramatic demonstra- 
tion of how such a condition can be 
remedied by a soundly conceived and 
efficiently administered farm housing 
program, 

Although the inadequacy of farm 
homes has been less conspicuous and 
perhaps less publicized than the slums in 
the cities, a far greater percentage of 
our farm families are living in substand- 
ard houses than is true of urban fam- 
ilies. Nationwide 1 out of every 5 farm 
families is living in a house that is so 
dilapidated that it either needs to be 
replaced or else needs major repairs. 
In Alabama only 1 farm family out of 
12 has the commonly accepted conven- 
ience of a private toilet, bath and hot 
running water. One out of 4 families 
live in homes having less than 4 rooms. 
A high percentage of Alabama farm 
homes are not only inadequate, but 1 
out of every 3 needs major repairs or 
needs to be replaced, 

The economic and social problems as- 
sociated with inadequate housing on a 
fifth of our Nation’s farms are too 
great to be brushed aside. The idea 
that privation and hardship necessarily 
are a part of farm life was commonly 
accepted during the years when our 
country was being settled, but today 
farm families want, and I believe they 
are entitled to it, the same conveniences 
that city people enjoy. 

Farm families for one reason or 
another frequently have deferred home 
improvements until they had paid for 
their farms. The idea has prevailed 
among both farmers and lenders that 
the house was something to be improved 
out of savings and that it wasn’t pru- 
dent for the farmer to borrow to give his 
family a decent home. This postpone- 
ment of home improvements frequently 
entended beyond the years of greatest 
family need—the years when the chil- 
dren were at home. Particularly during 
these years, the household duties of 
farm wives meant hard labor and drudg- 
ery without such commonly accepted 
conveniences as electricity, running 
water, and efficiently designed and 
equipped kitchens, 
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This postponement of home improve- 
ments was largely because of economic 
necessity and not by choice. All too fre- 
quently farm families never did accu- 
mulate enough money to build a decent 
home. The possibilities of obtaining a 
long-time amortized loan to build a new 
home were exceedingly scarce; conse- 
quently, many of these families were 
forced to patch and continue to live in 
rundown and inadequate homes. 

Today, farm families no longer accept 
the notion that because they chose farm- 
ing as a way of life they need to live in 
homes that are inconvenient and inade- 
quate. To the extent that private and 
cooperative credit sources can meet the 
building credit needs of farm families 
they should be encouraged to do so. 
Government loan guaranties and insur- 
ance have encouraged private capital to 
finance improved housing for our city 
families on a substantial scale. When 
private credit was not available direct 
Government loans have been provided. 
What farm families want and need is a 
like opportunity to finance farm building 
improvements. 

The farm housing section of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 gives this opportunity 
to the farm families who cannot obtain 
their financing from private or coopera- 
tive sources. The limited funds that 
have have been made available under 
this act have proved its effectiveness in 
helping farm families in modest means 
improve their homes. We need to ex- 
tend these authorities. They are an es- 
sential part of our national housing pro- 
gram which has as its objective the pro- 
gressive improvements of our housing 
standards with the eventual realization 
of a decent home and suitable living en- 
vironment for every American family. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has again 
expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, a reference to the 
schedules on page 4 of the report will 
indicate what would happen should we 
increase this 95 percent insurance for- 
mula from an $8,000 maximum to a 
$10,000 maximum. It will mean that we 
will have to be governed accordingly in 
the scale all the way from $8,000 up to 
$24,000. We do not know where that 
would bring us because we have not had 
a chance to figure it out. 

Let me comment upon the fact that 
the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Government Housing Policies and Pro- 
grams, set up last year, worked days on 
this problem of creating a well-adjusted 
program safe for the Government and, 
of course, there is a contingent liability 
in all of this insurance which they tried 
to reconcile with the desire to do the 
very best that could be done for the home 
purchaser. 

At the present time it would make this 
difference: Under existing law—and I 
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might say that under existing law and it 
has been traditional for a good many 
years—10 percent downpayment was 
considered the fair and equitable safe 
equity which the person who purchased 
a home should have in the home. With 
this equity he had an interest in it, he 
had an investment in that home. So, 
under existing law, on one of these 
$10,000 units the homeowner would have 
to put up a downpayment of $1,250. We 
have reduced that in this bill by over 
$300 to $900. So if this amendment is 
adopted as written, the purchaser of a 
$10,000 home would have to put up only 
$500. 

I think we should be very reasonable 
in these respects but we should not pro- 
vide that the Government take virtually 
all the risk. The Government cannot 
afford to create unnecessarily a burden- 
some and inequitable contingent lia- 
bility. 

The language of the bill as opposed to 
the amendment is in compliance with 
the recommendation made to the Presi- 
dent by this Advisory Committee. It is 
the program which is submitted to us by 
the President himself. It is the pro- 
gram which the Banking and Currency 
Committee after 3 weeks of debate 
agreed upon as being the correct one. 

The amendment should be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. BROWN SON]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Javits) there 
were—ayes 62, noes 64. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. WOLCOTT 
and Mr. Brownson. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
102, noes 93, 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this was the first 
amendment to this housing bill. When 
I say “housing,” I quote it, and have 
some reservation as to whether or not it 
is a housing bill, containing some 226 
pages of which 119 pages are new matter, 
about which we are about to offer some 
amendments. 

Mr. Chairman, this housing bill can 
very easily be made a housing bill that 
will produce housing. We know that the 
building industry in this country can be 
the backbone of our economy, as it has 
been. When the building industry of 
the country is flourishing, all of the 
trades of the country flourish; skilled 
and unskilled labor is working; the ma- 
terial and supply men are preparing 
materials and selling them, appliances 
are manufactured and sold. So, I say 
that this housing bill can very easily do 
a very good job for the economy of the 
country and continue its prosperity, pro- 
vided the bill is improved so as to ac- 
celerate the housing program, to provide 
more money for the homeowner so he 
can buy the house and to produce the 
home that he can afford to buy or rent 
as the case may be. As the bill is pre- 
sented to us now, it will do none of those 
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things, and I do trust that as the amend- 
ments are offered from time to time they 
will have the consideration of the House 
and we will eventually get a good hous- 
ing bill from this House that will pro- 
duce some housing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mutter: On 
page 110, strike out lines 1 to 9, inclusive, 
the words beginning with “And provided 
further” to and including “maximum 
amount.” 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, the 
language I seek to strike out on page 
110 is part of section 104 of the act and 
appears in somewhat identical language 
in six other places in the bill. 

May I ask unanimous consent that we 
consider the amendments at all of those 
places either now or at a later time when 
those pages are read, whichever would 
be the proper procedure? If the lan- 
guage is the same, the arguments neces- 
sarily would be the same and they should 
be considered together. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman 
submits a unanimous-consent request to 
that effect the Chair, of course, will 
put it. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that we may now 
consider this amendment, together with 
similar amendments, which I shall send 
to the desk, addressed to pages 117, 120, 
125, 127, and 150. I ask that they all 
be considered together. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. MULTER]? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
should be constrained to object, because 
we have not learned yet what this is 
about and we do not want to complicate 
the situation any further. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Mutter] is recognized. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, the 
language that is sought to be stricken 
from the bill by this amendment reads 
as follows. It is at page 110, section 104. 
It is an amendment to title II of the 
National Housing Act. It appears at 
lines 1 to 9 and reads as follows: 

And provided further, That such mortgage 
shall not involve a principal obligation ex- 
ceeding the maximum amount prescribed by 
the provisions of this section 203 in effect 
prior to the effective date of the Housing 
Act of 1954, unless the President, pursuant to 
section 201 of the Housing Act of 1954 has 
authorized a greater maximum amount, in 
which event such principal obligation shall 
not exceed such greater maximum amount. 


If any of you ladies or gentleman who 
are not members of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency are wondering 
what that language means, let me as- 
sure you that we, on the committee, 
also had much difficulty trying to un- 
ravel it. I think it took some of us 3 
weeks to find out what that complicated 
language meant 

You have been told that this bill is 
going to increase the maximum amount 
of mortgages; it is going to increase in- 
terest rates; it is going to increase ma- 
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turity dates; and it is going to do a lot 
of other things. But nobody has taken 
the time or the trouble to tell you that 
this complicated language that I just 
read, which appears in seven different 
places in this bill, means just this: That 
from here on, if you pass this bill, the 
President is to have full control of all 
the credit involving real estate. I doubt 
whether that is a good thing to do. I 
do not impugn the motives or the good 
faith of our President. I think he in- 
tends to do as good a job as he is capable 
of performing and that he is going to do 
it in the best interest of the country as 
he sees it. 

Let us see what this does. But do not 
take it from me. Take it from a gentle- 
man whom I highly respect and I am 
sure you highly respect as a man who 
knows finances, who knows banking and 
currency and banking and currency 
committee work. And he knows about 
credits. 

I read from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 96, part 9, page 11761: 

During the Second World War no one was 
given authority to control real estate credit. 
It was not considered necessary, because 
through allocations and priorities, through 
the fact that it was impossible to set ceil- 
ings on presently existing real estate, no one 
could suggest language which would do the 
job which it was wanted to have done. 


This complicated language apparently 
is being used or sought to be used to do 
it now. I continue to read from the same 
page: 

What it does—referring to real estate 
credit—is to confine the control of credit to 
mew construction, and the substantial re- 


modeling of existing property or the repair 
of existing properties. 


Then again in the debate on the same 
bill, a little later, on August 9, 1950, at 
page 12131 I quote the same gentleman: 

Mr. Chairman, to me this is the third at- 
tempt which has been made in 15 years to 
control the life blood of the American econ- 
omy, to control all credit. It is traditional 
that when anyone seeks to control the life 
blood of the American economy—credit—we 
repudiate it, that we not give it to those who 
seek it. During World War II we confined 
ourselves to the control of consumer credit. 
The authority to control consumer credit 
should remain in this bill— 


Meaning the bill they were then talk- 
ing about. 

Then he says: 

Now, for the preservation of the American 
system, for the preservation of the free 
American enterprise system, for the preserva- 
tion of the American way of life, this amend- 
ment should be adopted. 


That was the amendment to eliminate 
control of credits. 

Every word the very distinguished gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Wotcortt], 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, said in 1950 ap- 
plies with equal force to any attempt to- 
day to give anyone in Government con- 
trol over credits. I seek by this amend- 
ment to strike out of the bill any attempt 
to give the President control over real 
estate credit. I think it is wrong. It 
should not be done. We can set stand- 
ards in this bill, good standards, proper 
standards within which to keep our real 
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estate credit. Let us not give away the 
right to legislate for all time on credit 
controls to any one person in Govern- 
ment. Do not let them tell you that this 
is like the bill we tried to pass in 1953. 
That was to give the President standby 
controls during an emergency. The 
President said he did not want them 
during an emergency. You agreed with 
him then. He should not ask for it in 
this permanent legislation. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve this is perhaps as good a place as 
any to bring this to an issue, to find out 
what we might do in respect to the other 
similar provisions of the bill. 

It is true that there is a certain 
amount of flexibility in this program, but 
there is, nothing to the contrary not- 
withstanding, no regulation X in this 
program. I am not going to take the 
time to answer the charges made in the 
minority views in that respect because 
it is not important enough, but I want 
to point out that this bill is designed to 
fit housing into the American economy, 
If we had had this flexibility in the vet- 
erans’ program last year or the year be- 
fore that, there would not have been any 
stymieing of the veterans’ program. We 
all recall that for a year previous to the 
exercise of judgment by the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Veterans’ Admin- 
istrator last year the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration program of housing guaranty 
was at a standstill and veterans could 
not get financing of homes under the 
GI bill of rights. 

This amendment directed at remoy- 
ing flexibility is likely to draft into this 
bill the same conditions which could 
cause a similar stymicing not only of the 
GI program in respect to housing but 
the FHA program in respect to housing, 
ag to the contrary notwithstand- 

g. 

It is amazing to me that some of those 
who in recent weeks have decried the 
fact that we are having a recession, not 
a rolling adjustment, that they contend 
might lead to a depression, would deny 
the President of the United States the 
facilities to prevent this. I cannot un- 
derstand them. But we, who have some 
responsibility for the economic stability 
of the country as well as the housing 
program, can see the desirability of tying 
all of these programs into the economic 
situation, so whether it comes 1 month 
from now or whether it comes a year or 
5 years from now the tools will be avail- 
able not only to prevent a recession but 
to prevent new inflationary trends 
should they occur. 

This program is designed to do that. 
That part of it was commented upon 
favorably by the Council of Economic 
Advisers, and approved by the President. 
It was in substance approved by the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port as part of the machinery which 
could be put in motion to meet these 
situations. That is why it is in this bill. 
If the time ever comes when home con- 
struction is slowing down and a reces- 
sion is being influenced by the slowing 
down of home construction, the Presi- 
dent then could use these powers to pre- 
vent that situation from getting out of 
control. It would probably result—it 
could well result—in hundreds of thou- 
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sands of homes being built that would 
not be built otherwise. 
HARD-MONEY, HIGH-INTEREST POLICY 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Michigan has made some very strong 
arguments in the past in opposition to 
the very authority which is now at- 
tempted to be given to the President. If 
I felt that the President himself would 
exercise this power and authority, I 
would not oppose it. But I know as well 
as every other Member in the House 
knows, the President cannot exercise 
these powers personally and he must 
delegate the power and the authority, 
which we give to him, to others. In this 
case it refers to credit. Everyone knows 
that Dr. Randolph Burgess was brought 
into the administration even prior to the 
time that the President took the oath of 
office on January 20, 1953, to be the ar- 
chitect of the money policy of this ad- 
ministration. A special place has been 
created in the Treasury Department for 
Dr. Burgess. He has a place which is 
second to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The unusual situation is that Dr. Burgess 
has power and authority—administra- 
tive power and authority—over everyone 
immediately below the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and at least 4 of the people 
under him, and possibly 5, but at least 
4, must be confirmed by the United 
States Senate. But Dr. Burgess was 
brought into the administration in a way 
so that he is not confirmed by the United 
States Senate. So he is the unconfirmed 
Deputy Secretary of the Treasury, and 
being the unconfirmed Deputy Secretary 
of the Treasury, he is the one who will 
exercise this power and authority, which 
would be given to the President under 
the terms of this housing act. It is for 
that reason that I shall oppose it. In 
other words, there are certain things 
that the Congress should write into a 
law itself. One thing is the interest rate. 
There is no reason why that should not 
be specific, positive, and definite, as we 
have done in the past on interest rates 
on mortgage loans for veterans. It was 
4 percent. That could be raised to 414 
percent under certain circumstances and 
conditions. By reason of those circum- 
stances appearing, the interest rate was 
actually raised to 44% percent. That is 
all right; it is within the law. It is true 
that it should be reduced now for the 
same reason that the rate was raised to 
4% percent then. But it has not been 
reduced. We should have government 
by law and not by men. We should not 
put these elastic phrases in a law where 
we can be more definite and positive in 
the writing of that law. The interest 
rate should be written in in a positive 
and definite way and other terms and 
conditions concerning credits should be 
definite and positive. For that reason 
this provision should be stricken out. 
Dr. Burgess is the man who caused Gov- 
ernment bonds last year to go down and 
down and down to 89 and the interest 
rates went up in proportion, almost 3 
percent on 2½ percent bonds. 

It was by reason of that hard-money, 
high-interest policy that the administra- 
tion was forced to reverse itself and take 
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an about-face in order to cure and cor- 
rect the philosophy of Dr. Burgess. Dr. 
Burgess was all right as a college profes- 
sor or as an adviser to some president of 
a bank, but in running the monetary pol- 
icy of the Government he has proven to 
be an absolute failure. An outstanding 
boner by Mr. Burgess is the 3.4 percent 
interest rate. Those bonds are now sell- 
ing at a premium of $9 per hundred. 
That is an outstanding boner of Mr. 
Burgess. Therefore, we should not give 
more power and authority to a person 
who has demonstrated his ability and de- 
sire—I do not say intentionally, but by 
his actions in effect to absolutely ruin 
our country. 
DEMOCRATS AGAINST HARD-MONEY POLICY 


The Democratic Members of Congress 
denounced the hard-money policy from 
its beginning, in the early part of 1953, 
and offered a resolution—which I intro- 
duced—to change the hard-money, high- 
interest policy back to monetary stability 
and to right the wrong that was being 
perpetrated on the holders of Govern- 
ment bonds, who were being offered 89 
cents on the dollar for them. 

The administration’s hard-money, 
high-interest policy, which was so ag- 
gressively and effectively enforced the 
first 6 months of 1953, is still with us, and 
will remain with us for the next 20 years. 
This is causing more money to go into 
the hands of a few people who do not 
need it and will not use it. It causes less 
money to go into the hands of those who 
need it as purchasing power and who 
would use it to consume available goods 
and services that would make our econ- 
omy stronger. 

WING CLIPPING ONLY INTENDED 


Hard money was intended only to clip 
the wings of the goose that lays the 
golden eggs, but nearly killed the bird 
instead. If we Democrats had not been 
effective in opposing this terrible policy, 
they would have killed the bird. 

Immediately after the present admin- 
istration took office, the unconfirmed 
Deputy Secretary of the Treasury com- 
menced the administration’s hard- 
money, high-interest policy. 

Interest rates were raised on the Gov- 
ernment debt by three-quarters of 1 per- 
cent by the issuance and sale of 30-year 
Government bonds at a rate of 3½ per- 
cent. When this pattern is put into ef- 
fect on the entire debt, it will raise the 
cost to the taxpayers by $2 billion an- 
nually. 

This issue is now selling at a premium 
of more than $9 on $100, or a capital 
gain at present prices of $108 million 
for a favored few, on a short-time in- 
vestment. It is properly referred to as 
the “Humphrey-Burgess boner.” 

This action resulted in an increase in 
all other interest rates from home loans 
to installment purchases, which will 
cause devastating effects on our economy 
for years to come. 

The golden eggs laid by the produc- 
tion goose are ineffective, unless there 
are sufficient golden eggs laid by the pur- 
chasing-power goose to permit the con- 
sumption of the production. 

It is not difficult to restrict business 
by tight-money measures, but once busi- 
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ness has been restricted, it is difficult to 
expand it by easy money. 

They curbed the boom, but found they 
had not substituted price stability, but 
rather had started a recession. The 
dollar is worth less today than a year 
ago and there are fewer dollars. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word, and 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Rarns]. The views of the Ameri- 
can Legion of Oklahoma and the Home 
Builders Association of Oklahoma have 
been made known, as follows: 


LAWTON, OKLA., March 29, 1954. 
VICTOR WICKERSHAM, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Housing bill goes to House floor for action 
Wednesday. First, House committee ap- 
proved 3-percent FNMA investment require- 
ment. We strongly advocate 2 percent to 
prevent excessive discount for use of new 
facility. Second, existing 1-for-1 plan ended 
by bill. A new 1-for-1 authorized based on 
new FNMA portfolio which may take a year 
or more to be effective. To bridge gap we 
advocate continuation of existing 1-for-1 
based on present portfolio. Third, limita- 
tion on new FNMA purchases to those loans 
of type generally bought by private investors 
would destroy effectiveness of FNMA as sec- 
ondary market support. Fourth, downpay- 
ments based on 95 percent of $8,000 are in- 
adequate and should be changed to 95 per- 
cent of $10,000. Imposition of administra- 
tive discretion over downpayments, amorti- 
zation terms, and mortgage amounts will 
seriously interfere with sound, long range 
planning and should be stricken. Possible 
committee floor amendments will be agreed 
upon next 2 days. Urge you contact the 
chairman and members of the House Bank- 
ing Committee immediately and sell these 
points. We are depending upon you. 
Thanks a million, 

W. H. House, 
President, Lawton Home Builders 
Association. 


My reply is: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 30, 1954. 
Mr. W. H. HoUsE, 
President, Lawton Home Builders Asso- 
ciation, Lawton, Okla.: 

Reurtel am in accord with your recommen- 
dations. Have contacted chairman and 
members of committee. Will be uphill fight 
but am doing my best. Regards. 

VICTOR WICKERSHAM, 
Member of Congress. 


THe AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 29, 1954, 
Re H. R. 7839, Housing Act of 1954 
Hon. VICTOR WICKERSHAM, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WICKERSHAM: As you 
know, the bill H. R. 7839, commonly referred 
to as the Housing Act of 1954, was reported 
out by the House Banking and Currency 
Committee on March 28, 1954, and is sched- 
uled to come up for debate on the floor of 
the House on March 31, 1954. 

The American Legion strongly opposes cer- 
tain provisions of this bill, namely, sections 
201 and 201 (1) having to do with fixing 
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interest rates on Veterans’ Administration 
mortgages, and section 901, which has to do 
with veterans’ preference in obtaining war 
housing. 

Under sections 201 and 201 (1) the Presi- 
dent would be given power to fix interest 
rates from time to time, but not in excess 
of 2% percent above the annual yield of 
marketable obligations of the United States 
having a maturity date of 15 years or more. 

Attached please find a memorandum show- 
ing the American Legion's objections to this 
method of fixing the interest rates on vet- 
erans’ mortgages. 

The American Legion also objects to the 
provisions of section 901 of the bill on the 
ground they fail to give veterans the same 
preferences in the purchase of war housing 
as are contained in the present laws. I at- 
tach a separate statement giving our objec- 
tions in further detail. 

Appreciating your interest in the protec- 
tion of qualified veterans, I know these ob- 
jections will receive your serious considera- 
tion, I respectfully request that when H. R. 
7839 comes up for consideration in the House 
you will vote to strike sections 201, 201 (1), 
and 901 from the bill. 

Thanking you for your favorable considera- 
tion of this request, and with kindest per- 
sonal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Mites D. KENNEDY, 
Director. 


WHY THE AMERICAN LEGION OPPOSES SECTIONS 
201 AND 201 (1) or H. R. 7839 (INTEREST 
RATES ON VA MORTGAGES) > 


1. We believe in the maintenance of a 
separate housing program for veterans un- 
der the sole jurisdiction of the VA; we want 
the present policy continued. 

2. The power to regulate interest rates 
should remain in Congress. 

3. We submit that the phrase contained in 
section 201 “the President is hereby au- 
thorized, without regard to any oher provi- 
sion of law” is too broad and that only 
specific authority should be granted, not only 
to the President, but to any other Govern- 
ment official who may be concerned. 

4. These sections are bound to result in an 
increase in the interest rate, now fixed at 
4% percent in keeping with the provisions of 
Public Law 101 of the 83d Congress. 

5. The proposed method of fixing interest 
rates would result in discrimination between 
veteran home purchasers, due to the fact the 
rates would vary from time to time, during 
the same year, depending on the average yield 
of marketable obligations of the United 
States. 

6. This method of fixing interest is not 
practical from the standpoint of the vet- 
eran-mortgagor or the builder. 

7. There is nothing to stop the rate from 
being increased to 6 percent any time the 
yield on Government obligations goes to 314 
percent. 

8. The big-money interests will not be 
satisfied until they get the rate on veterans’ 
mortgages up to 6 percent. They are not in- 
terested in the veteran as such. 

9. The VA advises that the average loan 
to a veteran in 1953 was $9,480, with a typi- 
cal maturity of 20 years, and that had the 
interest rate in 1953 been 5% percent rather 
than 4 and 4½ percent (as it actually was), 
the veteran would have had to pay an in- 
crease in interest of $70.72 for the first year, 
and $932.83 additional interest over the 
period of his mortgage. At 514 percent, 534 
percent, or 6 percent the amount of interest 
will, of course, increase accordingly. 

10. When the original Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act (Public Law 346, 78th Cong.) 
was written, a ceiling was placed on the in- 
terest rate on these mo in order that 
there might not be a prohibitive rate charged 
those who had served in the Armed Forces 
and for whom the legislation was intended 
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to give some assistance in reestablishing 
themselves on a sound economic basis. Sec- 
tions 201 and 201 (1) violate this principle 
in every respect. 

11. Sections 201 and 201 (1) abridge the 
principle of veterans’ preference, and should 
be stricken from the bill. 


WHY THE AMERICAN LEGION OPPOSES SECTION 
901 oF H. R. 7839 (DISPOSAL or PERMANENT 
War Hovusinc WITHOUT REGARD TO VETER- 
ANS’ PREFERENCE HOUSING Laws) 


1. Under the provisions of section 901 (g) 
(new), the Administrator would be author- 
ized to dispose of any permanent war hous- 
ing without regard to the preferences con- 
tained in subsections (b) and (c) of the 
present law (Public Law 475 of the 81st 
Cong., p. 26). 

2. Said subsection (b) of the present law 
states that preferences in the purchase of 
any dwelling designed for occupancy by not 
more than four families and offered for sepa- 
rate sale shall be granted to veterans over 
other purchasers for such period as the Ad- 
ministrator may determine and in the fol- 
lowing order: 

“(1) A veteran who occupies a unit in the 
dwelling structure to be sold and who in- 
tends to continue to occupy such unit; 

“(2) A nonveteran who occupies a unit in 
the dwelling structure to be sold and who 
intends to continue to occupy such unit; 

“(3) A veteran who intends to occupy a 
unit in the dwelling structure to be sold.” 

Subsection (c) of the present law grants 
first preference to groups of veterans organ- 
ized on a mutual ownership or cooperative 
basis, etc., where a housing project is to be 
disposed of. 

3. No such preferences are contained in 
section 901. 

4. Section 901 would open wide the door 
for the elimination of veterans’ preference 
in the disposal of permanent war housing. 

5. It has been the experience of American 
Legion representatives that many officials of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency have 
absolutely no regard for veterans. 

6. While we have confidence in the present 
Administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, there are too many em- 
ployed in that Agency who feel that prefer- 
ence in the sale of surplus housing to vet- 
erans should be eliminated, and we fear 
those who would actually be responsible for 
the administration of the law would use 
this authority to gain their personal desire 
to deprive veterans of their rights to pur- 
chase surplus war housing. 

7. We contend that veterans’ preference 
has never hindered the sale of these prop- 
erties or worked a hardship on the Housing 
Agency. 

8. Stripped of its legal phraseology, sec- 
tion 901 is nothing more or less than a bold 
attempt to knock out veterans’ preference 
in the purchase of defense housing. 

9. Current economic conditions do not 
warrant a weakening of the preference laws 
granted veterans in the field of housing. 

10. Section 901 abridges the principle of 
veterans’ preference and should be stricken 
from the bill H. R. 7839. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Mutter]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Mutter) there 
were—ayes 104, noes 112. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. Mutter and Mr. 
Wo corr. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
140, noes 142. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 105. Section 203 (b) (3) of said act, 
as amended, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“(3) Have a maturity satisfactory to the 
Commissioner, but not to exceed, in any 
event, 30 years from the date of the insur- 
ance of the mortgage: Provided, That the 
maturity of any such mortgage shall not 
exceed the maximum maturity prescribed 
therefor by the provisions of this section 
203 in effect prior to the effective date of 
the Housing Act of 1954, unless the Presi- 
dent, pursuant to section 201 of the Housing 
Act of 1954, has authorized a greater ma- 
turity, in which event the maturity of such 
mortgage shall not exceed such greater ma- 
turity.” 

Sec. 106. Section 203 (b) (5) of said act, 
as amended, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“(5) Bear interest (exclusive of premium 
charges for insurance, and service charges 
if any) at not to exceed 5 percent per annum 
on the amount of the principal obligation 
outstanding at any time, or not to exceed 
such percent per annum not in excess of 
6 percent as the Commissioner finds neces- 
sary to meet the mortgage market.” 

Sec. 107. Section 203 (c) of said act, as 
amended, is amended by striking out of the 
second sentence the word “Provided” and 
inserting: Provided, That debentures pre- 
sented in payment of premium charges shall 
represent obligations of the particular in- 
surance fund to which such premium charges 
are to be credited: Provided further.” 

Sec. 108. Section 203 (d) of said act, as 
amended, is hereby amended by striking the 
period at the end thereof and inserting a 
colon and the following: “And provided jfur- 
ther, That no mortgage shall be insured pur- 
suant to this subsection after the effective 
date of the Housing Act of 1954, except pur- 
suant to a commitment to insure issued on 
or before such date.” 

Sec. 109. Subsections (f) and (g) of sec- 
tion 203 of said act, as amended, are hereby 
repealed. 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
an amendment which must be offered to 
section 104 at page 110, line 9. The 
Clerk was reading too fast for me to 
follow. I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent to return to section 104. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Mutter: On 
page 110, line 9, change the period to a 
colon and add the following: “and Provided 
further, the mortgagor shall agree (i) to cer- 
tify, upon completion of the physical im- 
provements on the mortgaged property or 
project and prior to final endorsement of 
the mortgage, either (a) that the amount 
of the actual cost of said physical improve- 
ments (exclusive of off-site public utilities 
and streets and of organizations and legal 
expenses) equaled or exceeded the proceeds 
of the mortgage loan or (b) the amount by 
which the proceeds of the mortgage loan 
exceeded the actual cost of said physical 
improvements (exclusive of off-site public 
utilities and streets and of organization and 
legal expenses), and as the case may be, 
and (ii) to pay, within 60 days after such 
certification, to the mortgagee, for applica- 
tion to the reduction of the principal obli- 
gation of such mortgage, the amount, if 
any, so certified to be in excess of such actual 
cost. The Commissioner shall construe the 
term “actual cost” in such a manner as to 
reduce same by the amount of any kick- 
backs, rebates, and normal trade discounts 
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received in connection with the construction 
of the said physical improvements, and to 
include only the actual amounts paid for 
labor and materials and necessary services 
in connection therewith.” 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, this 
rather complicated language must be 
offered in at least four other places in the 
bill in addition to section 104 which is 
now before us if we are going to improve 
this bill and make it workable and pre- 
vent it from becoming a builder's or 
speculator’s bonanza. 

The language seeks to prevent what 
is known in the trade as mortgaging- 
out. “Mortgaging-out” is the colloquial 
expression given to that process by which 
a speculative builder or speculative real- 
tor goes in and purchases some land, 
files his plans and specifications to erect 
buildings and states an estimated cost on 
the basis of which he gets a commitment 
for a mortgage. By playing around 
mathematically with his figures, some- 
times drawing upon his imagination as to 
what he will give to the prospective home 
buyer, more often omitting in the final 
building some of the things called for 
in his plans and specifications, he gets 
a commitment for a mortgage which 
sometimes has run as high as 125 percent 
of the actual cost of the building. To be 
specific so you can follow me more close- 
ly, let me take as an instance a $10,000 
unit or house, where it may actually cost 
the builder $10,000 for that house. He 
will call for, in his estimated cost figures, 
25 percent or more over that, and then 
get a commitment based on $12,500 in- 
stead of his actual cost. He will then 
complete the project at a cost of $10,000, 
get a mortgage for $11,000 to $12,000, and 
walk away with more than the actual 
cost out of the proceeds of his mortgage 
plus a payment from the purchaser on 
top of that. 

The language that is being proposed 
is proposed for the purpose of stopping 
that kind of practice. It is not based on 
imagination of what may happen. It is 
based upon testimony that has been 
given to the committees of the Congress 
as to what has been done in the past. 
And, if you want to stop that kind of 
phony business, the only way you can 
do it is by writing into this law provi- 
sions such as called for by this amend- 
ment now before you. That will require 
the owner or builder, when he completes 
his project, to certify what it actually 
costs, and then if his cost is less than his 
estimated cost, his mortgage will be re- 
duced accordingly. You probably will 
be told that this is going to stymie the 
program; it is going to hurt the GI's, and 
all of that nonsense. 

There is nothing in this amendment 
directed against the GI's; there is noth- 
ing in this directed against the legitimate 
builder. Every legitimate builder and 
every legitimate financier who has come 
before our committee has told us you 
need something like this to protect the 
legitimate builder who wants to do a real 
job. If you want real housing, if you 
want to protect the home buyer, if you 
want to protect the Government’s guar- 
anty of its mortgages, you have to pre- 
vent the phony builder from operating. 
you have to prevent the phony builder 
cooperating with the phony mortgagee 
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who will sell the mortgage on the mort- 
gage market on a house that is worth less 
than the amount of the mortgage. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BOLLING. The gentleman is 
aware, no doubt, that on page 6 of the 
minority report it is pointed out that: 

When FHA title IX, as part of the Defense 
Housing and Community Facilities and 
Services Act of 1951, was adopted, it was 
amended with bipartisan sponsorship to re- 
quire that the mortgagor certify upon com- 
pletion of the physical improvements on the 
mortgaged property the amount, if any, by 
which the proceeds of the mortgage loan ex- 
ceeded the actual costs of the physical im- 
provements. 


In other words, a provision very sub- 
stantially the same as the amendment 
being offered by the gentleman; is that 
not correct? 

Mr. MULTER. It is the identical lan- 
guage now being proposed. We found it 
necessary to do it in the Wherry Act. 
We found it necessary to do it in the de- 
fense housing act. We got into it too late 
to try to prevent it in the 608 housing. 
If we are going to prevent that kind of 
thing, we must adopt an amendment 
such as this in each of the six places 
where it will be offered. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

I think there is an implication some- 
where—and I surely would not charge 
the gentleman from New York IMr. 
Mutter] as contributing to it; but I think 
his advisers perhaps should go into a 
huddle on it, because there is an impli- 
cation in certain amendments which 
have been offered in the last 2 days, that 
there is a feeling somewhere that the 
Government assistance in financing of 
home construction should be completely 
scuttled. 

Yesterday there was an amendment 
which would have severely crippled the 
proposed operation of the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association, by prohibit- 
ing FNMA from selling its mortgages 
under par. The evil of that came from 
the fact that FNMA can buy under par, 
always has been able to buy under par. 
Assume, for instance, that it bought on 
a 5-percent discount, paid 95 percent, 
or a little more. The amendment pro- 
posed yesterday would have prohibited it 
from selling out at 99 and making 4 
points profit. 

I cannot imagine why some of the 
Members here voted as they did on that 
amendment. 

Let us analyze this amendment before 
us. The mortgagor shall agree to make 
the certification. I ask you, in all fair- 
ness—and I suggest to the gentleman 
that he had better ask those who have 
been advising him on this in all fair- 
ness—is a mortgagor of a home in a po- 
sition to tell the cost of each nail that 
went into that house? I ask anyone 
here, if you were to buy a house, would 
you be in a position to certify the actual 
cost of that house? If you happened to 
be the builder also, as well as the owner, 
you might be able to do it. But this 
amendment says the mortgagor, in order 
to get insurance, must certify to the FHA 
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that the house cost so-and-so—lum- 
ber, cement, and so forth. The mort- 
gagor, the person who is buying the house 
and giving the mortgage that is insured 
by FHA, must make this certification 
under the proposed amendment. 

I wish the gentleman would check with 
his advisers, because this is a monstrosity 
if there ever was one. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I should be glad to 
yield, because I think this should be 
clarified by the gentleman. I should not 
think the gentleman would want to offer 
an amendment like that if he is doing 
it on his own, so I am charging the gen- 
tleman with getting some bad advice 
and suggesting that he had better check 
with his advisers. 

Mr. MULTER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MULTER. I am sure the gentle- 
man offers his comments in good faith. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. And in all friendli- 
ness, I might say. 

Mr. MULTER. And in all friendli- 
ness. And my criticisms, if any, are of- 
fered in all friendliness. I am sure the 
gentleman agrees with the principle that 
no one should be able to speculate on 
these mortgages and walk away with any 
profit out of the mortgage money. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. This program has 
been in effect now for about 20 years, and 
FHA has not had much trouble in doing 
many billions of dollars’ worth of insur- 
ance without loss to the Government. 

Mr. MULTER. Will not the gentleman 
concede that we had to put in amend- 
ments of this kind to stop this kind of 
activity in defense housing and military 
housing, and that we had a very bad 
situation under 608? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I will not agree that 
there is a comparable situation at all. 

Mr. MULTER. Will not the gentle- 
man agree we should put some legisla- 
tion in this bill to prevent a similar sit- 
uation occurring? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think it can be 
done by regulation. It has been done by 
regulation, and FHA has been doing a 
mighty good job of assisting in the 
financing of these homes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. The fact of the matter 
is that this situation is a very real one. 
You cannot hide behind the word “mort- 
gagor” in this amendment and say the 
amendment should be defeated because 
it is bad in principle. It is good in prin- 
ciple. What the gentleman is trying to 
do is add some new definition to the word 
“mortgagor.” The word “mortgagor,” as 
used in this amendment and throughout 
the bill, means the person who is apply- 
ing for the mortgage. It applies to the 
builder. It means the builder. If the 
gentleman wants a good bill and does not 
want to hide behind words, all he need do 
is offer an amendment to clarify what I 
say is already in the law, which is that 
the word “mortgagor,” as used in this 
amendment, applies to the builder. It 
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will stop only the speculative builder and 
lender from walking away with money 
that belongs to the buyer. He should 
not have it and he should not get it 
under a guaranteed mortgage or any 
other way. If you want a good building 
program, you should have the same 
amendment added to this law as you had 
in the defense housing and in the mili- 
tary housing, and that is what we are 
trying to get into this bill by this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The gentleman 
should point out that the standards for 
determining mortgages under the co- 
operative program were changed by the 
committee under this recommendation 
because they wanted to prevent mort- 
gaging out. So this is a real problem. 
It should not be left to regulation. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The gentleman 
knows this same provision applies to old 
houses. How would any purchaser of 
an old house know how much the house 
cost? 

Mr. McCARTHY. You can correct it 
as to old housing if you wish to. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this amend- 
ment has a very fine purpose in mind. 
Within the past 10 days I was told by 
people who have had experience that a 
builder had put up a large number of 
homes and that he had a commitment 
for $1,600 more than the houses were 
worth. After that was discovered he 
reduced the prices for these homes 
$1,000. 

I know definitely from experience that 
many builders in my home district in the 
Pittsburgh area, the western Pennsyl- 
vania area, have become very, very 
wealthy through this mortgaging-out 
procedure. Something definite should 
be put in the bill. I cannot speak as to 
the technical language, but I know posi- 
tively from people who have had ex- 
perience in this thing that when houses 
were in great demand commitments 
were made for anywhere from $1,000 to 
$2,500 more than their value. So I hope 
the committee will adopt this amend- 
ment. If there is something the matter 
with the technical phrasing of it, that 
can be corrected later. Certainly I feel 
it incumbent upon me from what peo- 
ple who have had experience in housing 
have told me to see that some language 
should be put in this bill for the pro- 
tection of the people who are buying 
these homes. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. Certainly the gentleman 
from Michigan is attempting to confuse 
this issue by his statement as to what 
occurred yesterday, and he gave the ex- 
ample of a purchase by FNMA of a mort- 
gage at 95 and the inability of the FNMA 
to sellitat 99. He forgot to say that for 
15 years FNMA never sold its mortgages 
at a discount prior to last year, accord- 
ing to testimony given by Mr. Bauman 
to our committee and last year was the 
first time that mortgages which had been 
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purchased by FNMA at 100 were sold at 
4 points discount. So I think what is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander, and the gentleman is only trying 
to confuse the issue here. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. May I suggest to the 
gentleman from Illinois that he read title 
III of this bill, and I think the matter 
will unfold itself to him and become 
clear. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I think every 
member of the committee here wants to 
protect the person who is buying a home 
and not to give an advantage to the per- 
son who is putting up the mortgage 
money. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. I have always 
thought in my experience here that the 
admission by a Member who offered an 
amendment that it is subject to ques- 
tion or has defects apparent in it, is 
about the best reason in the world for 
voting such an amendment down. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I am sure the 
members of this committee, sitting here 
this afternoon, want to protect the per- 
son who is buying a home, and if it is 
for that purpose, all Members here 
should vote to adopt the amendment. 

Mr. MERRILL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield. 

Mr. MERRILL. One of the most im- 
portant parts of this bill is that it gives 
the privilege to people who want to buy 
older homes to buy on the same liberal 
terms that new homes are bought. Does 
the gentleman realize that if this amend- 
ment is adopted that program will be 
completely wrecked, and it will then not 
be possible for people who want to buy 
older homes to have the privileges that 
this bill would give to them in its present 
form? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I might say to 
the gentleman I think the gentleman 
who offered the amendment intended it 
to apply to new homes and to give pro- 
tection in such a way that the home 
buyer would not be taken advantage of. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It seems to me 
from the colloquy that both sides admit 
there is something wrong here, and that 
something should be done to protect the 
purchaser. What does the Republican 
side offer to protect the purchaser? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. That is true. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Mutter), there 
were—ayes 91, noes 143. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask what 
is the program with reference to this bill. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. As far as I know, we 
will continue reading the bill until the 
Committee rises. I do not have any in- 
formation as to when the Committee 
will rise, but I understand that is being 
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discussed among the leadership now. I 
am sure the gentleman from Kentucky 
and myself will be in hearty accord with 
our leadership. 

Mr. SPENCE. It seems perfectly ob- 
vious that we cannot pass this bill to- 
night unless we sit here until a very 
late hour. I do not like working at night. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Of course, we re- 
ported the bill out at 10 o’clock at night, 
so we have 5 hours left. However, I 
would not like to suggest that we stay 
here until 10 o’clock. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I hope the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] will 
be able to tell us shortly how long we 
intend to sit. 

Mr. HALLECK. I had hoped we might 
conclude this bill today, but it seems 
obvious that it cannot be done. If we 
continue until 5:45 and then come in to- 
morrow at 11 o’clock—— 

Mr. RAYBURN. That is less than 30 
minutes more. 

Mr. HALLECK. I might suggest it 
will be my purpose to come in at 11 
o’clock tomorrow with the hope that we 
might finish the bill early. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I shall certainly not 
object to coming in at 11 tomorrow. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Murer: At 


page 110, line 25, strike out the words “and 
service charges, if any.” 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would apply with equal force 
in at least three other places in this bill. 
It seeks to strike from the bill some new 
matter which appears for the first time 
in any of the housing bills that have yet 
come before the House. The language is 
not in any existing housing law upon 
the statute books. The language against 
which the amendment is directed reads: 
“service charges, if any.” So that you 
may get the full import, let me read from 
section 106. 

Section 106 of this bill amends section 
203 (b) (5) of the Housing Act. The 
law now reads: 

Bear interest— 


That is, the mortgages shall bear in- 
terest— 
(exclusive of premium charges for insur- 
ance) at not to exceed 5 percent per annum 
on the amount of the principal obligation 
outstanding at any time, or not to exceed 
such percent per annum not in excess of 6 
percent as the Commissioner finds necessary 
to meet the mortgage market. 


That is the way the law has read up to 
the present time. Now for the first time 
an amendment is presented in this bill 
to add to the premium charges for in- 
surance these words: “and service 
charges, if any.” 

Heretofore the premium charge has 
been one-half of 1 percent; so the 5-per- 
cent mortgage was 5%, which had to be 
paid by the mortgagor or homeowner. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER, I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. Is it not a fact that 
the phrase “and service charges” has 
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been added? It is entirely new; it has 
never been in the law before. 

Mr. MULTER. That is precisely the 
point I am making. 

Mr, PATMAN. It is not defined and 
the sky is the limit as to the amount. 

Mr. MULTER. You are so right, sir. 

In other words, your 6-percent limi- 
tation on interest is now increased by 
another one-half percent for the pre- 
mium charge and as much as the traffic 
will bear for the service charge. 

The administration tells us it will be 
only another half of 1 percent, that that 
is their experience. There is, however, 
no limitation written into the bill. Even 
if it is only another half percent it 
means that if you are a veteran you 
will not be paying 41⁄2 percent but will be 
paying at least 5 percent; and everybody 
else who is not a veteran will have to 
pay either 6 or 6% percent if the ad- 
ministration limits the service charge to 
one-half of 1 percent. 

If this program has worked so well 
since 1937 without the service charge 
in it, you do not need it today in an 
easy money market. 

If easy money is available for all these 
mortgages, why add another one-half 
or another 1 percent to the charges and 
make it that much more difficult and 
that much more expensive to the person 
acquiring a home? 

You tell us this bill is designed so 
that a person can get a home cheap, 
that it is going to cost very little with 
a very low down payment and in some 
instances no down payment. We have 
already heard that it is going to cost 
some thirty-odd thousand dollars to 
pay for the $7,600 home without a down 
payment at current interest rates. Add 
another half or another 1 percent to it 
and it is going to make it too costly to 
carry the house even though you can 
move into it for nothing. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that if you 
want a good bill you will strike out of 
this bill this language which permits 
an additional charge to be added over 
the interest and over the insurance 
charge, a service charge of whatever the 
traffic will bear. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have always been im- 
pressed with the fact—and I think the 
gentleman on frequent occasions has 
impressed others in the committee and 
here on the floor likewise—that he is 
very much interested in the small home- 
owner—the rural homeowner—especially 
the rural homeowner out in the remote 
areas. 

Section 8 of title I of existing law— 
and this is in answer to the gentleman's 
statement that this language has never 
been in the law before—does have an 
identical provision specifically permit- 
ting service charges. In section 8 of 
title I we find this language as follows: 

Bear interest (exclusive of premium 
charges for insurance and service charges, 
if any) not to exceed 5 percent— 
wo o That is in the existing 

W. 

Now, let me read from the report. The 
gentleman should have read the major- 
ity report of the committee. He should 
not have confined his reading to the 
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minority report. On page 17 of the 
majority report, having in mind also 
that these service charges cannot be put 
on unless the Administrator sees fit to 
do so—and we very deliberately provided 
that the Administrator shall not put the 
service charges on except in remote 
cases—it is stated: 

Under existing law there is statutory au- 
thority for a service charge in addition to 
the insurance premium and interest charge 
on mortgages insured by FHA under section 8 
of title I. As previously noted, this section 8 
small home-insurance program is to inte- 
grated with the FHA section 203 insurance 
program— 

That is under this bill— 

A service charge was permitted in connec- 
tion with a section 8 mortgage because of 
the modest amount of the mortgage and 
because of the higher cost incident to the 
fact that many of these mortgages were writ- 
ten on properties in outlying areas. The 
bill as reported would permit a service charge 
on section 203 mortgages. It is the opinion 
of your committee that, if a service charge 
is permitted to be collected in addition to 
the interest and insurance premium charges 
on such insured mortgages, the service 
charge should only be permitted in con- 
nection with lower-cost homes similar to the 
present section 8 FHA insured mortgage 
program. 


This present section 8, which is inte- 
grated with the proposed section 203, is 
for the little home—the little homes out 
in the rural areas. 

Now, take it away from them if you 
want to do it. I do not want to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Mutter]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MuLTER: Page 
110, line 25, insert after the word “any” the 
words “which service charges shall in no 
event exceed one-half of 1 percent.” 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I ad- 
mit I overlooked section 8 of FHA, title I, 
when I said there was no existing law 
containing the phrase service charges.“ 
I will concede also that that section was 
intended to and does affect rural hous- 
ing. But I will not concede that the rest 
of this bill affects rural housing. When 
the bill came to us it contained nothing 
for rural housing except a repeal of the 
provisions that applied to rural housing. 
It was not until the distinguished gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. JONES] ap- 
peared before our committee and pointed 
out to us there was nothing in this bill 
for the farmer that we did try to do 
something, little as it was, in this bill for 
farm housing. 

With reference to the precise amend- 
ment, if you intend a service charge to 
apply only to the small mortgage, you 
should say so. 

As it is written here now, it is going to 
apply to every mortgage and every home- 
owner in the country. If you are acting 
in good faith, and if you think that the 
charge should not exceed one-half of 1 
percent, as we have been told by the ad- 
ministration, then you should adopt this 
amendment, which simply says that the 
service charge shall be limited to not 
more than one-half of 1 percent. 
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Now let us see who is acting in good 
faith. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion there were—ayes 79, noes 131. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 110. Section 203 of said act, as amend- 
ed, is hereby further amended by adding the 
following new subsection at the end thereof: 

“(h) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, the Commissioner is author- 
ized to insure any mortgage which involves 
a principal obligation not in excess of $7,000 
and not in excess of 100 percent of the ap- 
praised value of a property upon which there 
is located a dwelling designed principally for 
a single-family residence, where the mort- 
gagor is the owner and occupant and estab- 
lishes (to the satisfaction of the Commis- 
sioner) that his home which he occupied as 
an owner or as a tenant was destroyed or 
damaged to such an extent that reconstruc- 
tion is required as a result of a flood, fire, 
hurricane, earthquake, storm, or other catas- 
trophe which the President, pursuant to 
section 2 (a) of the act entitled ‘An act to 
authorize Federal assistance to States and 
local governments in major disasters and for 
other purposes’ (Public Law 875, 81st Cong., 
approved September 30, 1950), as amended, 
has determined to be a major disaster.” 

Sec. 111. Section 204 (a) of said Act, as 
amended, is hereby amended— 

(1) by striking out of the third sentence 
the words “any mortgage insurance premi- 
ums paid after either of such dates” and in- 
serting “any mortgage insurance premiums 
paid after either of such dates, and any tax 
imposed by the United States upon any deed 
or other instrument by which said property 
was acquired by the mortgagee and trans- 
ferred or conveyed to the Commissioner”; 

(2) by striking out of the second proviso 
the words or under section 213 of this act,” 
and inserting the following: “or under sec- 
tion 213 of this act, or with respect to any 
mortgage accepted for insurance under sec- 
tion 203 on or after the effective date of the 
Housing Act of 1954,”; and 

(3) by striking the period at the end 
thereof and inserting a colon and the fol- 
lowing: “And provided further, That, not- 
withstanding any requirement contained in 
this act that debentures may be issued only 
upon acquisition of title and possession by 
the mortgagee and its subsequent convey- 
ance and transfer to the Commissioner, and 
for the purpose of avoiding unnecessary con- 
veyance expense in connection with payment 
of insurance benefits under the provisions of 
this act, the Commissioner is authorized, 
subject to such rules and regulations as he 
may prescribe, to permit the mortgagee to 
tender to the Commissioner a satisfactory 
conveyance of title and transfer of possession 
direct from the mortgagor or other appro- 
priate grantor and to pay the insurance ben- 
efits to the mortgagee which it would other- 
wise be entitled to if such conveyance had 
been made to the mortgagee and from the 
mortgagee to the Commissioner.” 

Sec. 112. Section 204 (d) of said act, as 
amended, is hereby amended by striking out 
of the second sentence thereof the words 
“3 years after the lst day of July follow- 
ing the maturity date of the mortgage on 
the property in exchange for which the 
debentures were issued, except that deben- 
tures issued with respect to mortgages in- 
sured under section 213 shall mature 20 
years after the date of such debentures” and 
inserting “10 years after the date thereof.” 

Sec. 113. Section 204 of said act, as amend- 
ed, is hereby amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(i) In the event that any mortgagee 
under a mortgage insured under section 203 
forecloses on the mortgaged property but 
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does not convey such property to the Com- 
missioner in accordance with this section, 
and the Commissioner is given written notice 
thereof, or in the event that the mortgagor 
pays the obligation under the mortgage in 
full prior to the maturity thereof, and the 
mortgagee pays any adjusted premium charge 
required under the provisions of section 203 
(c), and the Commissioner is given written 
notice by the mortgagee of the payment of 
such obligation, the obligation to pay any 
subsequent premium charge for insurance 
shall cease, and all rights of the mortgagee 
and the mortgagor under this section shall 
terminate as of the date of such notice.” 

SEc. 114. Section 205 of said act, as amend- 
ed, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 205. (a) The Commissioner shall es- 
tablish as of July 1, 1954, in the mutual 
mortgage insurance fund a general surplus 
account and a participating reserve account. 
All of the assets of the general reinsurance 
account shall be transferred to the general 
surplus account whereupon the general re- 
insurance account shall be abolished. There 
shall be transferred from the various group 
accounts to the participating reserve ac- 
count as of July 1, 1954, an amount equal 
to the aggregate amount which would have 
been distributed under the provisions of 
section 205 in effect on June 30, 1954, if all 
outstanding mortgages in such group ac- 
counts had been paid in full on said date. 
All of the remaining balances of said group 
accounts shall as of said date be transferred 
to the general surplus account whereupon 
all of said group accounts shall be abolished. 

“(b) The aggregate net income thereafter 
received or any net loss thereafter sustained 
by the mutual mortgage insurance funds 
in any semiannual period shall be credited 
or charged to the general surplus account 
and/or the participating reserve account in 
such manner and amounts as the Commis- 
sioner may determine to be in accord with 
sound actuarial and accounting practice. 

“(c) Upon termination of the insurance 
obligation of the Mutual Mortgage Insur- 
ance Fund by payment of any mortgage in- 
sured thereunder, the Commissioner is au- 
thorized to distribute to the mortgagor a 
share of the Participating Reserve Account 
in such manner and amount as the Commis- 
sioner shall determine to be equitable and in 
accordance with sound actuarial and ac- 
counting practice: Provided, That, in no 
event, shall any such distributable share 
exceed the aggregate scheduled annual pre- 
miums of the mortgagor to the year of ter- 
mination of the insurance. 

(d) No mortgagor or mortgagee of any 
mortgage insured under section 203 shall 
have any vested right in a credit balance in 
any such account or be subject to any liabil- 
ity arising out of the mutuality of the Fund 
and the determination of the Commissioner 
as to the amount to be paid by him to any 
mortgagor shall be final and conclusive.” 

Sec. 115. Section 207 (c) of said act, as 
amended, is hereby amended— 

(1) by inserting before the semicolon at 
the end of paragraph numbered (2) a colon 
and the following: “And provided further, 
That nothing contained in this section shall 
preclude the insurance of mortgages covering 
existing construction located in slum or 
blighted areas, as defined in paragraph num- 
bered (5) of subsection (a) of this section, 
and the Commissioner may require such 
repair or rehabilitation work to be completed 
as is, in his discretion, necessary to remove 
conditions detrimental to safety, health, or 
morals”; 

(2) by striking out the word “Alaska” in 
paragraph numbered (2) and inserting 
“Alaska, or in Guanr,”; and 

(3) by striking out paragraph numbered 
(3) and inserting the following: 

“(3) not to exceed, for such part of such 
property or project as may be attributable to 
dwelling use, $2,000 per room (or $7,200 per 
family unit if the number of rooms in such 
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house could not get a mortgage under 


property or project is less than four per 
family unit): Provided, That as to projects 
to to consist of elevator type structures, the 
Commissioner may, in his discretion, increase 
the dollar amount limitation of $2,000 per 
room to not to exceed $2,400 per room and 
the dollar amount limitation of $7,200 per 
family unit not to exceed $7,500 per family 
unit, as the case may be, to compensate 
for the higher costs incident to the construc- 
tion of elevator type structures of sound 
standards of construction and design: And 
provided further, That such mortgage shall 
not involve a principal obligation exceeding 
the maximum amount prescribed by the 
provisions of this section 207 in effect prior 
to the effective date of the Housing Act of 
1954, unless the President, pursuant to sec- 
tion 201 of the Housing Act of 1954 has au- 
thorized a greater maximum amount, in 
which event such principal obligation shall 
not exceed such greater maximum amount.” 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
anamendment. Since we have agreed to 
rise at a quarter of 6, that would leave 
only about 5 minutes for debate. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, that 
might settle it. If the gentleman has an 
amendment, I think he had better offer 
it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

The Clerk read the amendment as fol- 
lows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Mutter to H. R. 
7839: On page 118, line 4, change the period 
to a semicolon and add: “and (iili) the 
builder or the mortgagor as the case may be 
(except a mortgagor coming within the pro- 
visions of paragraph (2) (B) of this subsec- 
tion (d)) shall agree (i) to certify, upon 
completion of the physical improvements on 
the mortgaged property or project and prior 
to final endorsement of the mortgage, either 
(a) that the amount of the actual cost of 
said physical improvements (exclusive of off- 
site public utilities and streets and of or- 
ganization and legal expenses) equaled or 
exceeded the proceeds of the mortgage loan 
or (b) the amount by which the proceeds of 
the mortgage loan exceded the actual cost of 
said physical improvements (exclusive of off- 
site public utilities and streets and of or- 
ganization and legal expenses), as the case 
may be, and (ii) to pay, within 60 days after 
such certification, to the mortgagee, for ap- 
plication to the reduction of the principal 
obligation of such mortgage, the amount, if 
any, so certified to be in excess of such ac- 
tual cost. The Commissioner shall construe 
the term “actual cost” in such a manner as 
to reduce same by the amount of any kick- 
backs, rebates, and normal trade discounts 
received in connection with the construction 
of the said physical improvements, and to 
include only the actual amounts paid for la- 
bor and materials and necessary services in 
connection therewith.” 

This shall not apply to old houses. 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, are we 
going to rise at a quarter to 6? I am 
entitled to 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 5 minutes, so he has the 
5 minutes. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, pos- 
sibly now the distinguished Chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency will accept this amendment. This 
is quite similar to the amendment I 
offered on mortgaging-out to section 203 
housing, and you were told the objection 
there was that it applied to the mortga- 
gor, that it might apply to the small 
homeowner and it might affect the old 
houses, that the man who owned an old 
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this. Now we are on section 207. These 
are multifamily houses for rental pur- 
poses. I now change the language, so 
instead of reading, as it did before mort- 
gagor,” it now reads “the builder or the 
mortgagor, as the case may be,” so the 
mortgagor is not the fellow who has to 
certify; only the builder who did the 
building and made the estimate will 
certify as to the cost. 

To make sure it did not apply to any 
but new construction, I added, “This 
shall not apply to old houses.” 

I want to know what objection there 
can be to putting this kind of precau- 
tion into this bill to stop the thefts, and I 
say it advisedly, which happened under 
the 608’s, under the defense housing, and 
under the military housing. 

Since we expect to rise in about 2 
minutes, I yield back the balance of my 
time so that somebody can tell us what 
is now wrong with this amendment. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this section 207 has 
been in the act ever since its inception, 
for I do not know how long; 20 years, 
something like that. All of a sudden it 
has apparently occurred to somebody 
that something is wrong with the FHA 
program, especially as it applies to, of all 
things, rental properties in which there 
is a 20-percent equity requirement on 
the part of the builder. 

We have had faith and confidence in 
the administration of the FHA through- 
out these 20 years. All of a sudden in 
1954 comes a change of administration. 
Now they want to tie the administration 
up in some manner or other. I hope 
it is not in the hope that the adminis- 
tration will fail to get adequate homes 
for the people who deserve them. There 
may be cases where there are some 
crooked builders and where there are 
some crooked owners, but the taxpayer 
is protected largely by the administra- 
tion of the act. Understand that before 
you can get FHA insurance, you must 
have a series of inspections on the prop- 
erty as it is being built up to the point 
where the mortgage is insured. I do 
not think we should be expected, if I 
may use an old expression, to burn down 
the barn to kill the rats. There may be 
some rats somewhere, but that is no 
reason we should stymie the 207 rental 
property program, the building of prop- 
erties which, I assume, the gentleman 
from New York is most vitally interested 
in: the building of multiple dwellings or 
apartment houses. 

The amendment should be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Mutter]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Reece of Tennessee, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 7839) to aid in 
the provision and improvement of hous- 
ing, the elimination and prevention of 
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slums, and the conservation and devel- 
opment of urban communities, had 
come to no resolution thereon, 


BATAAN DAY 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 143) providing for the ob- 
servance of April 9, the 12th anniversary 
of the fall of Bataan, as Bataan Day, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint reso- 
lution, as follows: 

Whereas April 9 of this year marks the 
12th anniversary of the end of the epic 
struggle of American and Filipino forces on 
Bataan; and 

Whereas Bataan symbolizes the spirit 
which moves men of different races and 
different creeds to fight shoulder to shoulder 
for their freedom; and 

Whereas the rallying of the people of the 
Philippines to the side of the United States 
and the other United Nations in the recent 
struggle in Korea was a further expression 
of American-Filipino unity; and 

Whereas the people of the Philippines have 
demonstrated to all other nations in the 
Asian sphere the fact that mutual friend- 
ship and mutual security are common goals, 
and the role of the United States in Asia is 
that of a friend of peoples, regardless of 
race; and 

Whereas President Ramon Magsaysay has 
designated April 9 as Bataan Day in the 
Philippines: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc, That April 9, the 12th 
anniversary of the fall of Bataan, should be 
observed as Bataan Day and that the Con- 
gress recommends that on that day the flags 
of the United States and the Republic of the 
Philippines be flown, and that encourage- 
ment be given to the holding of appropriate 
services in schools and churches, and in 
other gatherings. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
at this time to urge the Members of the 
House to join in a tribute to the memory 
of those gallant defenders of Bataan 
whose courage in the face of extreme 
adversity shall be an everlasting source 
of inspiration to the free world. 

It is well for us to remember that the 
tragedy of that ordeal increased the de- 
termination of the people of America and 
of the Philippines to turn back the forces 
of oppression which threatened the sur- 
vival of liberty. 

We look back upon that episode with 
sorrow and with sympathy; sorrow for 
those who were called upon to give their 
lives or to endure inhuman hardships; 
sympathy for the families who suffered 
the anguish of bereavement. 

But we look back also with great pride 
and gratification; pride in the spirit and 
the courage shown by Americans and 
Filipinos who stood side by side to the 
death; gratification in the knowledge 
that the traditional bonds between our 
nations were drawn even closer in those 
dark hours. 

In these days of world tensions—of 
mistrust and hatred—we are sustained 
and encouraged in our pressing search 
for lasting peace by steadfast friends who 
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have proved in the crucible of war their 
own devotion to the ideals of free men. 

From the pages of history we find once 
again in the chapter of Bataan the lesson 
that eternal vigilance is indeed the price 
of liberty. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I have the 
honor to introduce a joint resolution 
similar to one introduced and passed in 
the other body—Senate joint resolution 
143—on Wednesday which provides for 
the observance of April 9, the 12th an- 
niversary of the fall of Bataan, as 
Bataan Day. 

The Senate joint resolution was agreed 
to, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 


DAIRY PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today introduced legis- 
lation designed to give the Secretary of 
Agriculture the tools he needs to conduct 
an effective price support program for 
the dairy farmer. 

It is clear to everyone that the present 
price support program has produced a 
major crisis in the dairy industry. Dur- 
ing the past 12 months, the prices of 
milk and butterfat used in manufactured 
dairy products have been supported at 
90 percent of parity. As of this March 
24, the inventory of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation included the follow- 
ing quantities of dairy products: 


Million pounds 


CCC — ese ints iain nin 328.1 
r eee eene 339.2 
Nonfat dry milk solids.........-..... 539.2 


These quantities represent about 21 
percent of the total annual butter pro- 
duction, 21 percent of the total annual 
cheese production and 45 percent of the 
total annual nonfat dry milk solids pro- 
duction. 

Purchases by the Government con- 
tinue at a heavy rate, and the prospect 
is that production in the marketing year 
beginning April 1, 1954, will be consider- 
ably in excess of production during the 
last marketing year when such heavy 
stocks were accumulated. 

In recognition of these factors, the 
Secretary of Agriculture has announced 
that the level of price supports for milk 
and butterfat will be reduced from 90 to 
75 percent beginning April 1, the maxi- 
mum reduction permitted by law. This 
drastic action came as a shock to those of 
us who realized that a reduction in sup- 
port levels was necessary but who had 
assumed the reduction would be gradual, 
as announced by the President in outlin- 
ing his farm program to Congress. 

While we may quarrel with the deci- 
sion of the Secretary, and I question the 
legal requirement for such a drastic re- 
duction, nevertheless, it is important to 
understand that his action was based 
upon his honest interpretation of the 
existing law. His reasons are best ex- 
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plained in a speech he gave at Ithaca, 
N. V., on March 24: 

I have been asked, Why did you drop the 
support price for dairy products the full 
amount, from 90 to 75 percent?” 

One answer is—from a legal standpoint 
there was nothing else I could do. 

Let’s see what the law says. Dairy prod- 
ucts, the law reads, “shall be supported at 
such level not in excess of 90 percent nor 
less than 75 percent of the parity price there- 
for as the Secretary determines necessary in 
order to assure an adequate supply.” 

We own a billion pounds of butter, cheese, 
and dried milk. Our stocks are still in good 
condition, but we are fast approaching a time 
when we shall have to move them—some- 
how, somewhere—or to be confronted with 
the costly and embarrassing problem of 
spoilage. We have done our utmost to move 
these stocks at home and abroad. Thus far 
we have been able to dispose of only a lim- 
ited amount. 

Under these circumstances, can anyone 
seriously contend that 90 percent of parity— 
or 80 percent or even 75 percent—is neces- 
sary to assure an adequate supply? The So- 
licitor of the Department of Agriculture has 
ruled that, in view of this section of the law 
and in the light of the present supply situa- 
tion, the level of support could not legally 
be fixed higher than 75 percent of parity for 
the new marketing season. 


Surely, if the Secretary’s analysis of 
the law is correct, we must with all pos- 
sible haste move to amend the law in 
order to establish broader criteria for 
price-support action. For, if the law re- 
quires such a drastic reduction, then the 
law does not take into consideration the 
effect of its requirement upon the dairy 
farmer and the economy as a whole. 

This effect is extremely adverse. The 
announced reduction will lower income 
to producers of manufacturing milk and 
butterfat by about $300 million. If fluid 
milk prices in fluid milk markets are re- 
duced comparably, an additional $200 
million loss will result, for a total in- 
come loss of $600 million. Such a seri- 
ous reduction in income is bound to have 
far-reaching effects, not only upon the 
dairy farmer, but upon the entire econ- 
omy as well. 

We must move to protect the income 
of the dairy farmer, and the whole econ- 
omy, from such drastic and sudden de- 
clines which the law, as interpreted by 
the Secretary, makes possible. Of this, 
there can be no question. 

Legislation now being considered by 
the House Committee on Agriculture 
would set aside the decision of the Sec- 
retary. It would maintain dairy price 
supports at the same level of supports 
for basic commodities, and would per- 
mit only a 5-percent reduction per year 
in the price-support level, instead of the 
15-percent reduction now permissible, 
and possibly required, under law. 

It is my belief, however, that we must 
provide the Secretary with broader au- 
thority, which would not hamper effec- 
tive support action by rigid formulas 
and which would enable him to meet the 
current situation, and later situations, as 
and when they develop. He should be 
required to consider not only the narrow 
question of adequate supply, but the 
overall effect of any action he might take 
upon the welfare of the dairy farmer. 

I propose, therefore, and my bill so 
provides, that criteria for determining 
price-support levels for dairy products, 
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which now are limited to assuring an 
adequate supply, be expanded to take 
account of the economic condition of the 
dairy farmer. To accomplish that end, 
the Secretary is directed to set the sup- 
port level at not more than 90 percent 
of parity nor less than 75 percent of par- 
ity, as he determines necessary in order 
to develop and maintain stable economic 
conditions for the producers of such milk 
and butterfat, and to assure an adequate 
supply. ; 

If this language had been present in 
the act this year, it would have been im- 
possible. in view of the economic effect 
of his order, to reduce dairy price sup- 
ports so drastically. If we wish to avoid 
the possibility of similar drastic reduc- 
tions in the future, we must make our 
meaning crystal clear. s 

In addition, I propose, and my bill 
provides, that section 201 (c) of title II 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949 be 
amended to provide that, in addition to 
loans and purchases as the methods of 
price support now authorized by the 
paragraph, the words “or other opera- 
tions” be added. This will further 
broaden the Secretary’s authority and 
permit him to undertake the type of 
price-support program appropriate to 
conditions as they exist at the time. 
Such an amendment would make the 
language for dairy products, insofar as 
authorized methods are concerned, the 
same as that provided for wool, tung 
nuts, honey, and intermediate and Irish 
potatoes. 

Providing price stability for the dairy 
farmer, however, and insuring him that 
the economic effect of support reductions 
will be carefully weighed before they are 
ordered is not enough. The problem 
of the huge surpluses—a deadweight 
around the neck of every dairy farmer— 
remains. 

It is imperative, therefore, that we 
give the Secretary adequate authority to 
conduct programs which will move the 
dairy surpluses into consumption, rather 
than allowing them to pile up in storage 
year after year, where some time they 
must inevitably spoil. Dairy farmers 
should recognize that the accumulation 
of unmanageable surpluses could spell 
the death of the price-support program 
for dairy products within a year or so. 
Dairy farmers must have the price-sup- 
port program, and it seems to me that 
it is our duty to write the proper author- 
ity into law which will make the program 
work effectively—not fall of its own 
weight, as is now seriously threatened. 

It is distasteful to all of us to realize 
that large losses are inevitable under the 
price-support program under current 
conditions. The cost of the butter, 
cheese, and nonfat dry milk solids now in 
CCC inventory totals almost $436 million. 
Prospects are that, even at the reduced 
prices contemplated under the Secre- 
tary’s order that just about as much 
commodity will be purchased as was pur- 
chased last year. While there may be 
some recovery in disposing of invenic- 
ries, nevertheless we may just as well 
realize, and realize now, that losses will 
be severe indeed. 

I propose, therefore, and my bill so 
provides, to amend section 416 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 in order to give 
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the Secretary authority to conduct dis- 
position programs which are not now 
available to him and which I feel are 
needed if we are to dispose of our cur- 
rent large Government stocks and pre- 
vent the accumulation of burdensome 
stocks in the future. 

As the section now stands, the Secre- 
tary may dispose of food commodities in 
order to prevent waste or which are 
found to be in danger of loss through 
deterioration or spoilage. The section 
contains a list of outlets which the Sec- 
retary may use in disposing of such com- 
modities together with a list of priori- 
ties giving the order in which such out- 
lets are to be used. 

My bill would delete the portion of 
this section permitting disposition in or- 
der to prevent spoilage and would insert 
instead a much broader criteria for dis- 
position—“‘the effective disposition of 
food commodities acquired through price 
support operations.” Under this lan- 
guage, the Secretary would not have to 
wait until a commodity is in danger of 
spoiling before disposing of it. 

In addition, while retaining the pres- 
ent system of priorities for disposal out- 
lets, the bill would expand the list to in- 
clude a fourth priority class, giving the 
Secretary authority to dispose of com- 
modity to any Federal, State, or local 
Government agency not named thereto- 
fore in the section. 

The bill also gives the Secretary addi- 
tional disposal authority in two impor- 
tant instances. 

First, it gives him authority to dispose 
of commodities through regular chan- 
nels of trade and commerce in such man- 
ner as will maintain returns to producers 
at announced price-support levels and 
at the same time permit reduction in 
prices to consumers so that current 
stocks can be disposed of and further 
burdensome accumulation of such stocks 
be discouraged. 

Second, it gives him authority to dis- 
pose of food commodities in world mar- 
kets at competitive world prices. In this 
connection, I would emphasize that it is 
my firm conviction we should not dump 
these commodities on the world mar- 
kets indiscriminately and without regard 
to the domestic economy of this coun- 
try. In other words, I believe we should 
first offer the commodity to our own 
American housewives at reduced prices 
before we start selling commodities at 
vast losses abroad. I would much rath- 
er see losses incurred, if losses are nec- 
essary, in increasing the consumption of 
needed commodities in the diet of Amer- 
ican citizens than to see such losses in- 
curred by selling them abroad. 

We must work our way out from un- 
der these vast surpluses now overhang- 
ing our market or we shall soon see the 
ruination of the dairy price-support pro- 
gram and the bankruptcy of the Ameri- 
can dairy farmer. I believe this bill 
gives the Secretary of Agriculture the 
tools to do the job. 


TAX REVISION BILL AND EQUITY 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent tax revision bill brought to the 
floor considerable discussion of the ef- 
ficacy and equity of various proposals 
to reduce general taxes. Someone has 
said that the way to reduce taxes is to 
reduce them, but the probler is not so 
simple because it is bound up with defi- 
nite budgetary needs, as well as a ques- 
tion of whether or not you can reduce 
taxes at all. 

It has been my view that, with proper, 
prudent management of the budget, gen- 
eral taxes could be reduced this year by 
substantial amounts. A reappraisal and 
readjustment of foreign spending, for ex- 
ample, standing by itself, would effect the 
savings of several billions of dollars. 

I have not favored, and do not favor, 
wholesale and indiscriminate reductions 
in the defense budget. Here again I be- 
lieve that savings can be made by the 
application of business methods and rea- 
sonable economies, but I am unwilling to 
gamble with the national security. I do 
not believe that we should venture the 
risk of reducing and thus impairing our 
airpower, our Navy, or our Army. 

The methods by which we sought to 
effectuate tax reductions this year cer- 
tainly seems to me to leave much to be 
desired. In the first place, the cuts in 
excise taxes, while commendable, did not 
go far enough. Our excise tax system 
still contains marked inequities. It still 
imposes undue, unequal burdens upon 
certain industries and businesses. As I 
pointed out heretofore in the House, the 
automobile industry is one striking ex- 
ample where further excise tax reduction 
would help not only the industry and 
those employed in it, but also thousands 
and thousands of automobile dealers 
throughout the country who are poign- 
antly feeling serious economic effects 
from the occult gaze and hard money 
program of the New Look. 

It is to other points, however, that I 
desire to address myself at this time. 
There were two basic proposals, among 
others, made during the debate: 

First. To reduce taxes by means of in- 
creasing personal exemptions, which was 
defeated in the House by a narrow mar- 
gin of six votes. 

Second. The plan for dividend relief, 
allegedly to avoid “double taxation,” 
which was adopted by the House. 

I have serious doubt that strictly and 
legally speaking double taxation is in- 
volved when income is first taxed to a 
legal entity corporation and subsequent- 
ly dividends are taxed to an individual. 
However, the bill, which permits the tax- 
payer to deduct from his tax liability 5 
percent—next year 10 percent—of his 
dividend income does not result in equal- 
ly eliminating double taxation for the 
large and small taxpayer. 

It is stated to the contrary by com- 
petent tax authorities that the 10 per- 
cent credit will reduce double taxation 
by about six-tenths at the top and by 
one-tenth at the bottom of the scale. It 
is believed by some that the initially pro- 
posed 15 percent credit would have 
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brought larger benefits to thes receiving 
substantial dividend payments than the 
straight repeal of the corporation tax. 

Thus, in a sense we are compounding 
complexities and inequities in favor of 
the large and against the small taxpayer. 

In any event, to my way of thinking, 
to refuse to grant additional personal 
exemptions to the rank and file of our 
people, while granting substantial relief 
to dividend recipients, is certainly viola- 
tive of fundamental principles of sound 
taxation and I am unable to subscribe 
to such a doctrine and practice. 

While I have no objection to extend- 
ing tax relief to those who conduct our 
great free-enterprise system, it is my 
firm and sincere belief that such action 
cannot be justified unless appropriate 
and substantial relief is also extended 
to the rank and file of our taxpayers. 
To my mind, this is not only required by 
current national conditions, but de- 
manded by the ordinary principles of 
fairness, justice, and equity. 

Under unanimous consent, I revise and 
extend my remarks and include as part 
of my remarks a thoughtful, pertinent 
article from the Washington Post by 
Prof. Richard A. Musgrave, teacher of 
economics at Michigan University: 


‘TAXATION OF DIVIDENDS 


In your editorial of March 18, you call on 
responsible legislators in both parties to sup- 
port the current tax bill, including the pro- 
posed plan for dividend relief. As I see it, 
this plan is a thoroughly bad proposal, unac- 
ceptable to the responsible legislator of 
either party. 

My reason is not that benefits from elim- 
inating double taxation accrue largely to 
people in the higher income brackets. My 
complaint is that the proposed technique 
fails in its very objective of giving impartial 
relief from double taxation. Instead, the 
relief is given in a distorted and inequitable 
fashion. While obvious to anyone familiar 
with the technicalities of taxation, this effect 
is not seen easily by the average voter. The 
issue, stated briefly, is this: 

Informed and sincere men may disagree as 
to whether or not the present law results 
in double taxation of dividend income. One 
view is that the corporation is merely a 
thoroughfare for the profit income of share~ 
holders. Since these profits are taxed first 
at the corporate and then at the personal 
level when received as dividend income, we 
have double taxation in the sense that profit 
income is taxed more heavily than other in- 
come. The opposite view is that the share- 
holder cannot be identified with the large 
publicly held corporation; his income, there- 
fore, is equal to dividends received, not to 
corporation profits. In this view, the corpo- 
ration tax is not chargeable to the share- 
holder, and there is no double taxation in 
the sense that dividend income is taxed 
more heavily than other income. However 
this may be, let us grant the double taxation 
argument for present purposes. 

The remedy in this case is to adjust the 
tax structure so that corporation profits 
whether paid out or not become taxable at 
a rate neither more nor less than that which 
applies to other forms of income under the 
personal-income tax. Corporation profits 
paid out as dividends should not be subject 
to both the corporation and the personal 
tax; and corporation profits retained should 
be taxed at a rate similar to that applicable 
to dividends. 

Techniques of accomplishing this have 
been discussed at great length among stu- 
dents of taxation; indeed, they have been 
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the main topic of discussion since the early 
forties. Fairly general agreements has been 
reached along these lines: The ideal solu- 
tion would be to treat corporations as part- 
nerships and to impute all profits to share- 
holders. This method is workable for closely 
held corporations, but it would run into 
difficulties if applied to the large and widely 
held firms. For these, a less perfect solu- 
tion must do, 

One such solution, the so-called “dividend- 
paid credit,” would exempt dividends paid 
from the corporation tax, and tax-retained 
earnings at a rate more or less corresponding 
to the personal-income tax on dividends as 
paid by the average shareholder. Another 
solution, referred to as the “British method,” 
would do essentially the same but provide 
for partial source withholding of the personal 
tax on dividend income at the corporation 
level. 

The proposed bill follows neither the divi- 
dend-paid credit nor the British method but 
permits the taxpayer to deduct from his tax 
liability 5 percent (next year 10 percent) of 
his dividend income. The result is not an 
equal degree of elimination of double taxa- 
tion for the small and the large taxpayer. 
Rather, the 10-percent credit will cut double 
taxation by roughly six-tenths at the top, 
and by roughly one-tenth at the bottom of 
the scale. The initially proposed 15-percent 
credit would indeed have been more bene- 
ficial to the very large dividend recipient 
than an outright repeal of the corporation 

To be sure, this lopsided effect is modified 
somewhat by an additional provision for the 
exclusion of the first $50 (next year $100) 
of dividend income from the tax base; but 
this is a messy way of providing a correction, 
and it does not go very far in counteracting 
the effect of the major provisions. More- 
over, it is of no use to the small dividend 
recipient not subject to the income tax, in- 
cluding the famous widows and orphans who 
so frequently have been cited as the prime 
victims of the present system. 

In view of these facts, how can it be argued 
with any degree of sincerity that this is a 
fair piece of legislation? There may be legi- 
timate differences of opinion whether it is 
wise at this time to substitute an increase 
in personal income tax exemptions for the 
proposed plan; but I fail to see how the pro- 
posed method of dividend credit can be de- 
fended. Nor can it be argued that this is 
a matter of technical detail. The proposed 
dividend credit is the heart of the bill, and 
its enactment would do severe damage to the 
American tax structure for many years to 
come. 

Those interested in the politics of the 
matter should note that the proposed tech- 
nique was not specified in the President’s 
recommendations for dividend relief; and it 
is this technique, not the general principle 
of dividend relief against which this criti- 
cism is directed. We have seen that tech- 
niques are available which are not subject 
to this criticism, if we only wish to use them. 
This being the case, why not amend the bill 
accordingly? Unless this is done, I fail to 
see how it can claim the support of the re- 
sponsible legislator. 

RICHARD A. MUSGRAVE, 
Professor of Economics, University of 
Michigan. 
Ann ARBOR, MICH. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. MILLER of Kansas asked and was 
granted permission to address the House 
for 30 minutes on Wednesday next, fol- 
lowing the legislative business of the day 
and any other special orders heretofore 
entered. 
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SPECULATION IN DRIED MILK FOR 
LIVESTOCK FEED 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit to the House a memorandum pre- 
pared as a result of a telephone call I 
received from San Francisco today in- 
dicating that certain livestock-feed 
merchants in that city are at this time 
making offerings for future delivery of 
the Department of Agriculture's stocks 
of so-called surplus dried milk to be used 
as livestock feed. As we all know, the 
Secretary of Agriculture has not yet an- 
nounced his program for disposing of 
dairy commodities by this and other 
means. The dealers referred to in this 
memorandum, however, seem to have 
been provided with advance knowledge 
of plans for disposing of dried milk by 
such sale, and are now trying to profit 
by that advance knowledge. This is the 
memorandum: 


SALE or SURPLUS DRIED MILK As LIVESTOCK 
FEED BY COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


APRIL 1, 1954. 

Mr. D. L. Berger, of Berger & Plate Co., San 
Francisco, feed and grain dealers, called this 
morning to speak to Congressman SHELLEY. 
Mr. SHELLEY was not available so Mr. Berger 
gave the following information to Richard 
Downs of the Congressman’s staff: 

1. He stated that certain feed dealers and 
brokers in San Francisco were now making 
offerings for future delivery of present Gov- 
ernment stocks of dried surplus milk for use 
as livestock feed. 

2. Some of the dealers are making such 
offerings on a firm basis; others are subject- 
ing the terms of their deals to the condition 
that the Government disposes of its stocks 
on certain bases, 

3. Information among the trade in San 
Francisco is that the Government price will 
be $70 per ton delivered west of the Rockies 
and $60 per ton east of the Rockies; that 
buyers would be given 60 days free storage; 
that sight drafts or order bills of lading 
would be accepted by the Government, 
rather than demanding certified or cashier's 
checks or letters of credit. 

4. Mr. Berger pointed out that his firm 
wished to participate in this proposed sale 
by the Government to the extent of 500 to 
1,000 tons; that the price indicated the dried 
milk was a good buy and they didn’t wish 
to be left out of Government sales and 
forced to purchase second hand, as was the 
case with dried peas last year. He asked if 
Congressman SHELLEY would attempt to get 
verification of the reports on Commodity 
Stabilization Service plans so that his firm 
could determine what course it should 
follow. 

5. Mr. Berger also posed several questions: 
Where did these fellows get the information 
on which to base their deals? Will steps 
be taken to assure that small purchasers, 
such as his company, will be able to partici- 
pate in the sale of Government surpluses? 

6. He also stated that the Portland, Oreg., 
branch office of Commodity Stabilization had 
no information on the reported terms of 
Government disposal, and that attempts by 
phone to get information directly from the 
Livestock and Dairy Division in Washington 
were unsuccessful. 
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Following Mr. Berger’s telephone call Mr. 
Downs, at Congressman SHELLEY’s instruc- 
tion, called Mr. Don Anderson, Acting Direc- 
tor of the Livestock and Dairy Division of 
the Commodity Stabilization Service. 

Mr. Downs related the substance of the 
information received from Mr. Berger and 
asked Mr. Anderson’s comment. In the 
course of the discussion Mr. Anderson gave 
this information, in substance: 

1. That he was aware that feed merchants 
were engaging in offering surplus dried milk, 
“They're doing it all over the country,” but 
that he didn’t know how they could make 
firm commitments since the plans were still 
very much in the discussion stage.” 

2. Commenting on Mr. Berger’s informa- 
tion as to proposed Government terms, Mr. 
Anderson confirmed that “most of” this in- 
formation was, in fact, contained in drafts 
of Government proposals which had been 
shown to and discussed with selected groups 
of “feed men and merchants” as to possible 
effects on other grain and feed markets, but 
that they “were not supposed to carry the 
information out of the room.” 

3. He also stated that the proposals it 
looks like will have to be changed quite a 
bit; that advance public notice would be 
made of any final determination; that the 
Service may set up a central control point 
for this disposal rather than handling 
through commodity branch offices; and that 
he anticipated that the Government stocks 
would be more than sufficient to meet any 
demand, but that consideration was being 
given to disposing of the dried milk on a 
pro rata basis if requests exceeded the 
demand. 

4. In the latter connection Mr. Anderson 
stated that if it was possible he would like 
to have a list of those merchants who were 
now making offerings in the market and that 
they might find themselves at the bottom 
of the lists if pro rata sales were necessary. 
He didn’t know, however, how such a list 
of merchants could be obtained. 

5. The name of Berger & Plate Co. was not 
given to Mr. Anderson, but he offered to put 
the name of the inquiring company on a 
list to get direct notification as soon as a 
decision was announced by the Service, 


Mr. Speaker, the Members of the 
House will recall that on May 26 of last 
year I called to the attention of the 
Committee on Agriculture certain very 
suspicious circumstances connected with 
a sale of dried Austrian winter peas by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, A 
subsequent investigation and report by 
the committee confirmed that certain 
members of the Agriculture Department 
advisory groups from the feed industry 
had been placed in a position to receive 
knowledge not generally known to the 
trade, and had used that information to 
advantage in making a profitable pur- 
chas of dried peas. 

On the basis of the information con- 
tained in this memorandum it would 
appear that the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service, while it has a new name, 
has not profited by the advice in the 
committee report on dried peas, which 
“strongly suggests that the time and em- 
barrassment entailed in future hearings 
such as this might be avoided by gen- 
eral public announcement of CCC’s will- 
ingness to negotiate for the sale of any 
commodity it intends to dispose of in 
that manner.” 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that it 
is time for the Committee on Agricul- 
ture to go into this whole unpleasant 
situation to a far greater extent than 
was done last year. This Congress 
should know how it is that certain fa- 
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vored individuals and firms, in the guise 
of “advisory committees” continue to re- 
ceive advance information on pending 
actions by the Department which will 
have a strong effect on the markets in 
which they deal, and, consequently, are 
in a position to profit by it. I, therefore, 
urge that the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture undertake to launch 
such an investigation without delay. 


THE PROFIT IN PEOPLE 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, to say 
there is profit in people is about as re- 
vealing as it is to say there is profit in 
cattle, water, soil, land, and electricity. 

We hardly bat an eye when we appro- 
priate funds to keep cattle marketable, 
water potable, soil fertile, land verdant, 
and electricity inflow. But when it 
comes to spending money to step up the 
energy in people, with least wear and 
tear on their lives, we seem to fall flat 
on our face. 

I refer to the housing provisions in 
the bill we consider today, the provisions 
in the independent offices appropriation 
bill. They appear to mock the needs of 
the poor and the desires of the inade- 
quately sheltered. 

There are 2½ billion people on earth. 
Properly housed, to what extent would 
they step up the flow of goods and the 
use of services, thereby increasing in- 
dustry, commerce, and wealth? 

Do we tend the powerplant that is 
man, from birth to death, with the same 
care that we do the works of man? 
Do we rush the flag and not the 
matador? 

The problem is to release the energy 
locked in the hearts and brains of man, 
I believe that when we provide funds 


that go into private payrolls to provide. 


the fullest possible number of housing 
units for the needy we help propel great- 
er industry, commerce, and wealth. Is 
that undesirable? 

I trust the Congress will give the Pres- 
ident the full amount of housing needed. 
Nomads do not need houses; Americans 
do. There is profit in Americans. Let 
us stake them. We do cattle. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 11 
o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


TAX EXEMPTION FOR LOW-WAGE 
FAMILIES 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, 


April 1 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to read a part of an 
article by George Dugan in the New 
York Times quoting Bishop Ready: 

Bishop Ready also urged that the strong, 
united voice of Catholicism be raised in 
behalf of more tax exemptions for low-wage 
families, for more liberal housing benefits, 
and in opposition to the immoral practice 
of eviction from rental properties those who 
have children. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Recorp, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. HILLELSON, 

Mrs. KEE. 

Mr. Spence and to include in the re- 
marks he will make in the Committee of 
the Whole today extraneous matter. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio and to include in the 
remarks he will make in the Committee 
today certain telegrams and letters, 

Mr. Mutter and to include in the re- 
marks he will make in the Committee to- 
day extraneous matter. 

Mr. Deane and to include in the re- 
marks he will make today in Committee 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. BERRY. 

Mr. Patan, to revise and extend his 
remarks made in Committee and to in- 
clude extraneous matter, 

Mr. OAKMAN. 

Mr. Javits, the remarks he made in 
Committee of the Whole and to include 
certain extraneous matter. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. 

Mr. Movutper (at the request of Mr. 
CARNAHAN) and to include extraneous 
matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 54 minutes p. m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Friday, April 2, 
1954, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. JENSEN: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H. R. 8680. A bill making appro- 
priations for the Department of the Interior 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1460). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 8649. A bill to authorize 
the admission into evidence in certain crim- 
inal proceedings of information intercepted 
in national security investigations, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1461). Referred to the House Calendar. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. JENSEN: 

H. R. 8680. A bill making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H. R. 8681. A bill to increase the daily 
allowance of milk, butter, and cheese in the 
Navy ration, and to require corresponding 
changes in the Army and Air Force ration; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. R. 8682. A bill to provide for payment 
of a pension of $100 per month to certain 
honorably discharged veterans of World 
War I who have attained the age of 60 years; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H. R. 8683. A bill to amend title 4 of the 
United States Code, to provide a new design 
for the flag of the United States to be adopted 
upon the admission of the 49th and 50th 
States into the Union; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MERROW: 

H. R. 8684. A bill to provide for a recipro- 
cal and more effective remedy for certain 
claims arising out of the acts of military 
personnel and to authorize the pro rata shar- 
ing of the cost of such claims with foreign 
nations, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of Maryland: 

H. R. 8685. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of a new post-office building in 
Princess Anne, Md.; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. YORTY: 

H. R. 8686. A bill to supplement the Fed- 
. eral-Aid Road Act by providing that the pro- 
ceeds of the manufacturers’ excise taxes on 
automobiles, tires and tubes, gasoline, diesel 
fuel, and lubricating oils, for a period of 5 
years, shall be set aside and used exclusively 
for the purposes of that act, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 8687. A bill to amend section 201 (c) 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, relating to 
price support for milk and butterfat, and 
section 416 of that act, relating to disposition 
of surplus food commodities; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota: 

H. R. 8688. A bill to provide supple- 
mentary benefits for recipients of public as- 
sistance under Social Security Act programs 
through the issuance to such recipients of 
certificates to be used in the acquisition of 
surplus agricultural food products; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. HESELTON: 

H. R. 8689. A bill to revise section 416 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. OAKMAN: 

H. R. 8690. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to provide for the exclusion 
from gross income of certain amounts re- 
ceived by employees under profit-sharing 
plans, and to provide an additional deduc- 
tion from gross income for payments by 
employers under profit-sharing plans; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H. R. 8691. A bill to provide that a manu- 
facturer or producer of nonbeverage prod- 
ucts containing distilled spirits shall not be 
required to pay the tax imposed on such 
spirits by section 2800 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code if he is appropriately licensed and 
bonded, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HYDE (by request): 

H. R. 8692. A bill to permit the payment 
of certain trust accounts to the beneficiary 
on the death of the trustee by savings and 
loan, and similar associations in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. RADWAN: 

H. Con. Res. 222. Concurrent resolution 
opposing the admission of Communist China 
to membership in the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

H. Con. Res. 223. Concurrent resolution 
opposing recognition of Communist China 
by the United States; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. Res. 489. Resolution providing that all 
agricultural products, produced for emer- 
gency and wartime supplies during World 
War II and Korean war and held by the Fed- 
eral Government as of January 1, 1954, be 
declared war surplus; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H. Res. 490. Resolution for the relief of 
Mrs. Rosa O. Shannon, widow of Henry C. 
Shannon, late an employee of the House of 
Representatives; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 8693. A bill for the relief of Aurelio 
Guidi, Andreina Guidi, and Giorgio Guidi; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COON: 

H. R. 8694. A bill for the relief of Suzanne 
L'Heureux; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 8695. A bill for the relief of Louis 
Elterman; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DORN of New York: 

H. R. 8696. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Tumbarello; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. REED of Illinois: 

H. R. 8697. A bill for the relief of G. F. 
Allen, and others; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. R. 8698. A bill for the relief of Hart- 
mann H. Pauly; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: 

H. R. 8699. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of William George Courtney, a 
minor; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. Res. 491. Resolution for the relief of 
Tom R. Hickman and Nannie Conley; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


610. By Mr. GRANAHAN: Resolution of the 
City Council of Philadelphia, Pa., adopted 
unanimously on Thursday, March 18, 1954, 
memorializing the United States Congress 
with respect to the modification of the provi- 
sions of the National Immigration Act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

611. By Mr. GROSS: Petition of Ferguson 
Christian Church, Ferguson, Iowa, and 47 
residents of Marshall County, Iowa, favoring 
H. R. 1227, the Bryson bill, to prohibit the 
transportation in interstate commerce of al- 
coholic beverage advertising in newspapers, 
periodicals, etc., and its broadcasting over ra- 
dio and television; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

612. Also, petition of 70 residents of Mar- 
shall and Tama Counties, in Iowa, favoring 
H. R. 1227, the Bryson bill, to prohibit the 
transportation in interstate commerce of al- 
coholic beverage advertising in newspapers, 
periodicals, etc., and its broadcasting over ra- 
dio and television; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

613. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Mrs. J. 
A. Logan and others, Orlando, Fla., request- 
ing passage of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, pro- 
posed social-security legislation known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

614. Also, petition of the president, Greek 
Orthodox Church and Hellenic Center, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., relative to requesting that the 
people of Cyprus be granted the right of self- 
determination and be allowed to freely 
choose their national allegiance; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


What’s Good for America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 1, 1954 
Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s message on foreign trade policy 
presents a serious question that merits 


the consideration of every Member of 
Congress. If you will remember, before 


the Honorable Charles E. Wilson was 
confirmed as Secretary of Defense, he 
was asked about his investments in com- 
panies producing materials to be pur- 
chased by the Department. As evidence 
of his patriotism and devotion to his 
country, Mr. Wilson disposed of these 
stocks which he and members of his 
family were holding. 

Now Congress is confronted with a 
parallel situation. While Mr. Clarence 
B. Randall has not been given Cabinet 
status, he has nevertheless been chiefiy 
responsible for the contents of the mes- 


sage which the President sent to Con- 
gress on Tuesday of this week. His deci- 
sions in the matter of foreign policy are 
as important to the people of West Vir- 
ginia and other States whose economy 
is affected by foreign trade as are the 
decisions of the Secretary of Commerce 
and other members of the Cabinet. Mr. 
Randall's decisions may, in fact, be as 
important to the security of the country 
as are those of the Secretary of Defense, 
for they affect the state of readiness of 
the coal and railroad industries, both 
vital in an emergency program. 
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Mr. Speaker, I feel that my colleagues 
will agree that Mr. Randall should vol- 
unteer the information whether he is a 
stockholder in any of the international 
oil companies or other concerns which 
stand to profit by the extension of free 
trade. Perhaps the other business ap- 
pointees on his commission would vol- 
unteer the same information. If it is 
determined that they happen to have 
shares in such companies or industries, 
then perhaps they would volunteer to 
sell such holdings, after which the re- 
port would then be disregarded and these 
gentlemen could proceed with a new 
study. 

Let me say that I am grateful to Mr. 
Randall and his associates for their time 
and efforts, and that I am only suggest- 
ing the course that the administration it- 
self made popular in the selection of 
Cabinet members and their immediate 
aides. Our foreign trade position is of 
sufficient importance to require the same 
close scrutiny of individuals making offi- 
cial recommendations, for I can assure 
you that there are thousands of men, 
women, and children in my district who 
at this very moment do not have enough 
to eat as a result of the policy which 
permits unrestricted imports of residual 
oil to take the place of domestically pro- 
duced coal in United States fuel markets. 

It is logical that only persons entirely 
disinterested from a personal point of 
view be permitted to speak for this Na- 
tion on all important issues. We have 
seen in recent months how American 
citizens paid to represent the Venezuelan 
chambers of commerce have been in- 
duced to speak out against curbs on ex- 
cessive residual oil imports. And we all 
remember the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee hearings last year when representa- 
tives of international oil companies ac- 
tually tried to make members believe 
that their operations were not creating 
hardship in the coal regions. Because 
of human frailties that would lead some 
of our respected citizens to the conclu- 
sion that what is good for Standard Oil 
is good for America, I think that full in- 
formation on all officials involved in the 
formulation of our foreign policy should 
be made available at this time. 


Statement Stating Purposes of H. R. 5605 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JEFFREY P. HILLELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. IN. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
5605 is a bill that I have introduced after 
much study and many conferences with 
members of the staff of Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations Subcommittee, a subcom- 
mittee of the House Government Oper- 
ations Committee. Also, I have con- 
sulted with authorities in different Gov- 
ernment agencies concerning the merit 
and wisdom of this bill. 

This bill amends the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
to provide that transfers of real prop- 
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erty from certain Government corpora- 
tions to other Government agencies 
shall not operate to remove such real 
property from local tax rolls providing 
the property has before the transfer 
been on local tax rolls. 

In many cases where real estate has 
been owned by Government corporations 
and subject to local taxes authorized by 
the Federal Government to be paid by 
the corporation, this tax revenue to the 
local taxing agencies has been lost or 
terminated when this real property has 
been transferred to another Federal 
agency which is not authorized to pay 
such taxes. It has long been established 
that Federal property is not subject to 
State and local taxation without the 
consent of the Federal Government. 
However, for many years the Federal 
Government has given this consent un- 
der certain circumstances and, in par- 
ticular, with respect to real property 
owned by Government corporations cre- 
ated by Congress, Many hundreds of 
war plants were established and oper- 
ated under the corporate form and were 
authorized to pay State and local taxes 
on their real property to the same extent 
as private industry is required to pay 
taxes on similar real property. In most 
cases this afforded local taxing author- 
ities much needed assistance in their tax 
problems. 

At the end of World War II, the cor- 
porations owning these properties began 
to dispose of them either by sale, trans- 
fer to other Federal agencies, or to the 
War Assets Corporation or its successor, 
the General Services Administration, as 
excess or for handling under the Indus- 
trial Reserve Act. In an effort to take 
care of the tax situation the War Assets 
Corporation, in regulations promulgated 
under the Surplus Property Act of 1944, 
made certain provisions for the payment 
by the disposal agency of taxes due for 
periods after assumption of responsi- 
bility for surplus real property. Appro- 
priations made to carry out the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944—Public Law 785 
and 862, 80th Congress, Ist and 2d ses- 
sions—provide for payment of amounts 
in lieu of taxes on real property declared 
surplus by Government-owned corpora- 
tions under that act. 

This authority was continued by sec- 
tion 210 (a) (9) of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 
1949—Public Law 152, 81st Congress, 1st 
session—as amended by the act of Sep- 
tember 5, 1940—Sixty-fourth Statutes at 
Large, page 581—and applied to real 
property declared surplus by Govern- 
ment corporations, pursuant to the Sur- 
plus Property Act of 1944, where legal 
title to such real property remains in 
any such Government corporation. 
Under the War Assets Administration 
regulations referred to and the similar 
provision in the Federal Property and 
Administrative Act of 1949, it was the 
policy of the General Services Adminis- 
tration and the War Assets Administra- 
tion to leave title to real property de- 
clared to them as surplus in the name of 
the Corporation until sold or assigned 
for use by an agency of the Government. 

This provision, until recently, pre- 
vented loss of taxes to local taxing au- 
thorities—in those cases of Government 
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corporation real estate subject to taxes 
being declared surplus—until title passed 
from the corporation. If title passed to 
private ownership, local finances were 
not upset because of discontinuance of 
payment of real-estate taxes by the Gov- 
ernment corporation. However, on July 
15, 1952, the United States Court of 
Claims, in the case of the Board of 
County Commissioners of Sedgwick 
County, State of Kansas, against the 
United States announced a decision 
which in most cases renders the cited 
provision ineffective. The case involved 
a claim by the county of Sedgwick for 
taxes assessed against real property rec- 
ord title to which was held in the name 
of Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
but which had been declared surplus to 
War Assets Administration under the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944. The de- 
cision states that, while no change in 
the tax status of the property—from a 
taxable one when the property was under 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
supervision—was effected by the decla- 
ration of surplus alone, the acceptance 
of accountability therefor by War Assets 
Administration removed the property 
from taxable status. On the basis of 
this decision and one applied later in a 
specific case by the Comptroller General 
of the United States, payment of taxes 
has been and will be suspended in a good 
many cases that will work a real hard- 
ship on local communities. A recent 
partial canvass of the situation by the 
General Services Administration showed 
that 62 cases in 23 States and 50 con- 
gressional districts have occurred within 
the last 5 years in which local communi- 
ties lost over $2,500,000 in taxes, that 
they had been receiving from Federal 
corporations, because the property had 
been transferred to Federal agencies not 
authorized by law to pay the taxes. 

Typical is the case in my own Missouri 
Fourth District where the RFC several 
years ago purchased property which now 
houses the Bendix Corp. This real prop- 
erty since has been transferred to the 
Navy, pursuant to Public Law 364, 80th 
Congress. I have been informed that 
this amounts to a loss in annual taxes 
of approximately $191,000 to both Jack- 
son County and Kansas City, Mo. This, 
of course, would be remedied under this 
proposed bill. 

A complete summary of this bill is as 
follows: 

First. Provides that when taxable real 
property that has been on the local tax 
rolls is transferred by a Government 
corporation to other Government agen- 
cies it shall remain subject to taxation 
regardless of subsequent transfers to 
other Federal agencies while it is leased 
for commercial purposes; and in certain 
other cases, payments in lieu of taxes 
shall be made. 

Second, The Government is authorized 
to pay these local taxes on payments in 
lieu thereof on real property described in 
this act. Payments in lieu of taxes shall 
equal the amount which would be paya- 
ble as real property taxes if the real 
property were privately owned, less cer- 
tain appropriate deductions. 

Third. That any Government corpo- 
ration created after the effective date 
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of this title their real property will be 
subject to taxation by local taxing au- 
thorities to the same extent as other real 
property unless specifically provided 
otherwise. 

Fourth. Provides that the effective 
date of this bill will be as of January 1, 
1954, and that the date of June 22, 1948, 
shall be the date which will exclude from 
the provisions of the proposed legisla- 
tion any real property owned and dis- 
posed of by Government corporations 
prior to that date. 

Fifth. The Government will not be 
subject to penalties or penalty interest 
on these properties. The real property 
mentioned in this bill will not be subject 
to any lien, foreclosure, garnishment, or 
other proceedings because of nonpay- 
ment or failure to make timely payment 
of taxes on real property. This provi- 
sion was included to protect the United 
States Government from paying such 
penalties which in many cases are com- 
mon in many taxing authorities. This 
is necessary so that if Congress should 
be negligent or tardy in appropriating 
sufficient funds to take care of the taxes 
that the Government corporations or 
Federal agencies would not be penalized 
for being 1 to 4 or 5 months late as it 
is not always possible to have appropria- 
tion bills passed by certain dates in order 
to make prompt payment to taxing au- 
thorities. 

Sixth. No payments in lieu of taxes 
shall be made with respect to real prop- 
erty which is taxable under other local 
laws, real property used or held for pur- 
poses for which property under private 
ownership would be exempt from taxa- 
tion, or real property used or held pri- 
marily for services to the local public, 
such as defense installations, court- 
houses, post offices, and so forth. 

Seventh. This act shall expire as of 
December 31, 1956, unless renewed by 
Congress. The reason for this expiration 
date is that it is hoped that this problem 
of local taxes on Federal property will be 
included as a subject of study, investiga- 
tion, and recommendations by the pro- 
posed Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations. 


Agricultural Surplus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day presented to the Congress a joint 
resolution providing that all agricultural 
products accumulated by the Federal 
Government prior to January 1, 1954, be 
declared to be surplus war material and 
either stockpiled as is other war surplus 
material or disposed of under the same 
rules and regulations as all other war 
surplus. 

I submit to you that a grateful nation 
has completely forgotten one of the most 
important producers of wartime mate- 
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rials—the farmer—and has failed to 
treat his wartime product on the same 
basis as other products produced for war. 

I submit that this Nation is forgetting 
that, under the strain of wartime produc- 
tion, the one thing that had top priority 
in importance was food. 

Because it was asked to do so, because 
high subsidies were paid for such pro- 
duction, because it was a patriotic duty, 
American agriculture tightened tugs that 
had never been tightened before and 
turned that production to the Nation on 
the same basis and for the same cause 
that producers of guns, tanks, planes, 
trucks, and ammunition produced. 

In the case of all other war produc- 
tion, valued in excess of $50 billion, it 
has been treated as war material. That 
which could be stockpiled has been stock- 
piled; that which could not be stock- 
piled is being disposed of as war surplus. 
According to recent news reports, some 
$2 billion worth has been disposed of 
in Korea for a few cents on the original 
dollar invested. 

What has been done with the agricul- 
tural products produced for war? It is 
being handled as any peacetime food 
surplus might be handled. It has been 
taken over by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and is being fed into the 
market as rapidly as it can be disposed 
of, principally on the domestic market, 
to glut the market and beat down the 
price of similar food products which are 
now being produced on a peacetime basis, 

Farm prices cannot maintain stability, 
farm economy cannot revert to normal, 
so long as this war surplus material is 
held as a constant club over normal pro- 
duction of foodstuffs, 

In considering the status of wartime 
production for defense purposes, it 
should be remembered that huge subsi- 
dies were paid to industry, labor, and 
agriculture to stimulate production. 

Industry, which was engaged in reg- 
ular peacetime production for civilian 
use and consumption, entered into con- 
tracts with the Federal] Government, 
providing that products sold to the Gov- 
ernment for wartime use would not be 
resold on the American market in com- 
petition with production for nonmilitary 
purposes. Such companies as General 
Motors, Ford Motor Co., Willys-Over- 
land, and others incorporated such pro- 
visions in their wartime production con- 
tracts. Those cars, trucks, jeeps, and so 
forth, are not now and were not, after 
World War II, disposed of as war surplus 
in America. Following World War II, 
millions of dollars worth of such mate- 
rial were abandoned, junked, and war- 
surplussed in foreign countries at a frac- 
tion of their cost. The same thing is 
oe today, only probably on a smaller 
scale. 

What is the situation with regard to 
agricultural products, produced for war? 

Farmers of America could not, of 
course, sit down around a conference 
table and contract with the Government 
that the result of their production would 
not be thrown on the market in competi- 
tion with their peacetime production. 
They could not regulate that production 
as readily as industry could. They pro- 
duced for war and the stockpile of their 
production is now being used by the Fed- 
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eral Government to glut their peacetime 
production market. 

Let us take a look at the record. 

During World War II, food production 
was given priority over military service. 
Any youth who was engaged in farming 
was automatically deferred from mili- 
tary service. During the Korean war, 
any youth who could prove that he was 
necessary for farm production was de- 
ferred at the discretion of the local draft 
board. Why? Because agricultural pro- 
duction was considered more essential 
than military service. 

High bonuses were paid by the Fed- 
eral Government for the production of 
foodstuffs and certain agricultural prod- 
ucts needed in war material. Every ef- 
fort was made to stimulate agriculture’s 
production. 

It was a national policy. Agricultural 
production was considered more neces- 
sary than any other production. That 
national policy continued up to and in- 
cluding the 1953 crop. Under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act—through 
which means agricultural production 
was stimulated for war purposes—the 
Secretary of Agriculture was required to 
reduce farm aceages when crop reserves 
reached a certain peak, unless in his 
judgment national security demanded 
continuance of such production. On the 
basis that such an emergency existed, 
Secretary of Agriculture Brannan re- 
fused to declare such acreage reduction 
on the 1953 crop, thereby determining, 
as a national policy, that wartime pro- 
duction of agricultural products should 
be continued through the 1953 crop year. 

I have heard it repeated many times 
that in so doing, Secretary Brannan was 
just making it tough for the Republi- 
cans. I do not feel, however, that an 
obligation established by the administra- 
tion then in power or by the Federal 
Government can be sloughed off that 
lightly. This was a quasi-contract which 
is just es binding as the contract made 
with industrial firms. 

I feel that the agricultural surplus cre- 
ated under the stress of war is identical 
with the other $50 billion surplus of war 
materials on hand at the present time. 
I feel that it is the obligation of the Fed- 
eral Government to declare it such and 
treat it exactly the same. 

Since crop production is something 
that cannot be turned on and off like a 
spigot and since the 1953 crop was pro- 
duced under wartime emergency—so de- 
clared by the Secretary of Agriculture— 
and actually in the process of production 
when the armistice came in Korea in 
July—that 1953 crop should be included 
in the war surplus declaration. 

I feel that all storable agricultural 
products should be placed in a war sur- 
plus military food stockpile. Nonstor- 
able products should be disposed of on 
foreign markets in the same manner as 
other war surplus materials are dis- 
posed of, 

I hope the American public will realize 
that the agricultural producer is in no 
different position, with respect to his 
wartime production, than the industrial 
producer. The surplus of war foods and 
war materials are in icentically the same 
position. If it is proper to charge off one 
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product to the cost of war, it is proper 
to charge off the other. 

Certainly, this surplus war produc- 
tion dare not be used now as a lash across 
the back of agriculture and this bounti- 
ful production for defense be used to glut 
the domestic market and threaten the 
economic well-being of a peacetime econ- 
omy, by holding it in competition with 
the normal peacetime commercial pro- 
duction. 

To follow such a procedure can only 
bankrupt agriculture which, after all, is 
the foundation of the economic structure 
of the Nation. 

If it is right that the war-produced 
products of industry and labor should be 
declared war surplus and stockpiled, 
then it is right that the war-produced 
products of agriculture be treated in the 
same manner. 


Disabled World War I Veterans Should 
Not Be Forgotten 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
nearly 36 years since the armistice was 
signed in 1918 terminating the First 
World War for the 4,744,000 young 
Americans who served in that conflict. 
Today the average age of the khaki-clad 
veterans of 1917-18 is 59.4 years with 
416,950 of the remaining 3,311,000 vet- 
erans drawing disability pension benefits 
from the Veterans’ Administration. 

Early in the 83d Congress I introduced 
H. R. 3601, a bill designed to grant an 
increase of from $12 to $15 monthly for 
World War I veterans suffering from 
non-service-connected disabilities. Un- 
der the existing law a World War I vet- 
eran who is permanently and totally dis- 
abled is eligible for a monthly pension of 
$63; after he has been in receipt of the 
pension for 10 consecutive years it is in- 
8 to 875 or upon reaching the age 
of 65. 

H. R. 3601 provides that the present 
monthly pension benefit of 863 be in- 
creased to 875; and the present monthly 
benefit of $75 be increased to $90. The 
legislation was the subject of hearings on 
March 31, 1954, before the Subcommittee 
on Compensation and Pensions of the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
During the course of the hearings I had 
the privilege of testifying on behalf of 
my bill H. R. 3601, and following is my 
statement on the subject: 

Mr. Chairman, on March 2, 1953, I intro- 
duced H. R. 3601, which is now before this 
subcommittee. 

This bill provides that the monthly rates 
of pension payable to veterans of World War I 
under any public laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration shall be $75 month- 
ly except where an otherwise eligible per- 
son shall have been rated permanent and 
total and in receipt of pension for a con- 
tinuous period of 10 years or reaches the 


age of 65 years, the amount of pension shall 
be $90 monthly. 
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It is nearly 36 years since the end of 
World War I and, being quite frank, at the 
moment the veteran of that conflict appears 
to be the forgotten veteran of this Nation. 
For the past 20 years very little mention has 
he received nor has he been accorded much 
consideration from a legislative standpoint. 

Those who served in World War I are ad- 
vancing in age, which is supported by the 
fact that the average age of World War I 
veterans on the rolls of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is 59.4 years, as of June 30, 1953. 

All those on the rolls have physical dis- 
abilities which reduc> their life expectancy 
below average, so it can readily be seen that 
there is little time left for the Nation to ful- 
fill its obligation to this rapidly dwindling 
group of forgotten men. 

At the close of the last fiscal year there 
were 416,950 disabled World War I veterans 
receiving a meager pension under what is 
termed part 3 benefits from the Veterans’ 
Administration. Of this number, 267,000 
were permanently and totally disabled, 37,250 
have been permanently and totally disabled 
for a period of 10 years, with the remaining 
112,700 being permanently and totally dis- 
abled at age 65 or over. 

When you take into consideration that as 
of June 30, 1953, there were 3,311,000 veterans 
of World War I, out of a total of 4,744,000 
and that their average age is 59.4 years as 
well as the fact that they are dying at the 
rate of 206 daily, it is significant that such 
a small percentage of World War I veterans 
are drawing a pitifully inadequate pension. 

My bill will establish the pension rate for 
permanent total disability at $75 monthly 
unless the veteran shall have been rated per- 
manent and total and in receipt of pension 
for a continuous period of 10 years, or have 
reached the age of 65 years, in which case 
the pension is increased to $90 monthly. 
This constitutes an increase of $12 over the 
present rate of $63 and an increase of $15 
over the present $75 monthly for those re- 
ceiving the pension for a continuous period 
of 10 years, or who have reached the age of 
65 years. 

On the basis of 416,950 World War I vet- 
erans receiving non-service-connected bene- 
fits as of June 30, 1953, the increase provided 
by my bill will cost only $5,452,860 monthly. 
This amount will be added to the existing 
monthly cost of non-service-connected bene- 
fits 


Keeping in mind that 23,317 of the group 
drawing non-service-connected benefits died 
during the last fiscal year, it is apparent that 
the cost of my bill will likely be reduced 
through the anual death rate which is 
mounting each year. At any rate, the cost 
of the proposed increase is relatively small 
when compared with the benefit it affords 
to eligible World War I veterans and to the 
Nation as a whole. 

Attention should also be directed to the 
strict income limitations—$1,400 per annum 
if a single person, and $2,700 per annum if 
a married person or one with minor chil- 
dren—which gives assurance that the pen- 
sion money will be channeled into the eco- 
nomic stream of the Nation. It will be spent 
for the necessities of life and will include 
the family physician, the landlord, and the 
grocer. These pension funds will also aid 
in preserving the self-respect and the par- 
donable pride of veterans who served their 
country with honor and who have a natural 
reluctance against becoming objects of pub- 
lic charity in their twilight years. 

In theory, Congress has always considered 
the pension rate as an adjunct to income 
rather than as supporting income but many 
veterans of World War I, because of advanced 
age and disability, have no other income to 
support them. 

The modest increase proposed in my bill, 
H. R. 3601, while not adequate in my opinion 
for the veterans of World War I, will be how- 
ever, some evidence that the Nation has not 
forgotten the sacrifices they made. 
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In asking you to approve H. R. 3601, let 
me plead that we as a Nation not celebrate 
the 36th aniversary of the Armistice of 1918 
this fall, with a conscience burdened by the 
tragic plight of these aging veterans. 


The Profit-Sharing Movement in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, over the 
past few years we have experienced a 
considerable growth in the profit-shar- 
ing movement in America. More and 
more employers and employees are com- 
ing to the realization that the philosophy 
of profit sharing is of material assistance 
to them in resolving their differences 
and solving their common problems. 

With the development of the idea of 
profit sharing has come many of the 
results we are all striving to attain. In 
plant after plant more and more of the 
advantages have become apparent. Em- 
ployers report an increase in production 
since the installation of profit-sharing 
plans. Machines which supposedly were 
producing as much as they could have 
somehow turned out more goods. The 
increase was not overnight, but it can 
definitely be traced to the establishment 
of the profit-sharing plan. This means 
higher profits and, in turn, more profit 
sharing. 

Other employers report an improve- 
ment in the relationship between man- 
agement and labor. Where formerly 
they had groups eyeing each other with 
suspicion and distrust, they now have an 
atmosphere of cooperation, understand- 
ing, and an honest desire to work to- 
gether. Employees appreciate the prob- 
lems of management a little better and 
management has learned a little more 
about the employees’ viewpoint. They 
realize that in such teamwork both sides 
gain. The change may not always be so 
pronounced, but there is no denying that 
in the firms where profit sharing has 
been adopted there has, to a lesser or 


greater degree, been an improvement in 


employer-employee relationships. 
Benefits to the employee under profit- 
sharing plans are obvious. Profit shar- 
ing is not advocated as a substitute for 
good wages but as something over and 
above a good living wage. Profits thus 
paid can provide the basis for benefits 
for the later years when the earning 
power of the employee declines or he has 
reached retirement. In the meantime, it 
gives the employee a sense of recogni- 
tion as a part of the business—a partner 
in the venture when he can clearly see 
the relationship between the way he does 
his job and the figures on the profit-and- 
loss statement at the end of the year. 
There are other benefits from profit 
sharing which I could mention. It is 
true that all the benefits do not always 
flow from the adoption of a profit-shar- 
ing plan. Our economic system has 
given this country the highest standard 
of living the world has ever known. 
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Our aim must be to preserve and 
strengthen that system and project it 
from those who would destroy it. The 
profit-sharing idea will not of itself 
achieve all of this but it will help. 
experience of profit-sharing industries 
shows that it helps develop an atmos- 
phere of cooperation and better under- 
standing which are essential ingredients 
to a solution of our problems. 

The bill I introduced today, which is 
identical to that introduced by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KERSTEN], 
is designed to encourage the further de- 
velopment of profit sharing by providing 
certain tax benefits to employers and 
employees who adopt profit-sharing 
plans which are either qualified for tax 
purposes or which cover a specified per- 
centage of employees. I believe the ben- 
eficial effects of this legislation will more 
than offset whatever loss of revenue may 
be occasioned by it. 


Export-Import Bank Development Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a statement which I have 
prepared on Export-Import Bank de- 
velopment loans. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment vas ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR SMATHERS 


The message which the President sent to 
the Congress yesterday regarding this ad- 
ministration's trade policies included many 
statements in which we find almost unani- 
mous agreement. 

We indorse wholeheartedly, the President’s 
assertions that “if we fail in our trade policy, 
we may fail in all. Our domestic employ- 
ment, our standard of living, our security, 
and the solidarity of the free world—all are 
involved. 

“For our own economic growth we must 
have continuously expanding world markets; 
for our security we require that our allies 
become economically strong. Expanding 
trade is the only adequate solution for these 
two pressing problems confronting our coun- 
try.” 

The words of the President apply pecul- 
jarly to our situation with regard to Latin 
America. While agreeing with the President 
in his basic statements, it would be encour- 
aging if we felt they would be translated into 
positive action to bolster trade among the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere in ag- 
gressive program of mutual trade and other 
actions required to achieve hemispheric sol- 
idarity. 

Many words have been spoken during the 
past year about the desirability of bolstering 
trade practices with regard to the other na- 
tions in the Americas. It is not my pur- 
pose at this time to belabor an old theme, 
but to suggest one positive move, one state- 
ment of policy, which will serve to reempha- 
size our trade ties with Latin America and 
to strengthen the economy base of the en- 
tire Western Hemisphere. As has been said 
so often, action and not words are needed 
in this field. 


The 
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We have talked here previously about the 
encouraging report made recently by Dr. 
Milton Eisenhower, brother of the President, 
who headed a special Latin America mis- 
sion and who reported in detail the weak- 
nesses and the needs in our Latin America 
policy. 

Basic in the framework of our inter-Amer- 
ica program has been the operations of the 
Export-Import Bank. 

On March 1, 1954, at Caracas, Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles touched on this 
subject in remarks at the opening day’s ses- 
sion of the 10th Inter-American Confer- 
ence. Secretary Dulles said: 

“There are some development projects 
which may not be suitable for or attractive 
to private capital, domestic or foreign. The 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development which most of us here par- 
ticipated in establishing and to which the 
United States has made important capital 
contributions, is the primary instrument 
through which the free trade world can co- 
operate in the public financing of economic 
development. 

“We have also in the United States in the 
public financing field the Export-Import 
Bank, a national institution of my own 
Government. One important function of 
this institution will continue to be that of 
affording export credits either through direct 
loans or guaranties. 

“There has been speculation as to whether 
this bank has withdrawn from the field of 
economic development. I am glad to be 
able to clarify this matter. The Export-Im- 
port Bank will consider on their merits ap- 
plications for financing of development 
projects which are not being made by the 
International Bank and which are in our 
common interest, are economically sound, 
are within the capacity of the prospective 
borrower to repay and within the prudent 
loaning capacity of the bank.” 

On March 16, a committee of the Senate, 
of which the senior Senator from Indiana 
Mr. CareHart] is chairman, as a result of a 
field study trip to South America, made a 
detailed report to the Senate, and made the 
following observations and recommenda- 
tions: 

“A continuing need for the Export-Import 
Bank and International Bank was expressed, 
with more emphasis on aid to private en- 
terprise. 

“The activities of both of these banks 
have contributed immeasurably to the prog- 
ress and development of Latin America. 
Much that has been accomplished, particu- 
larly in the fields of electric power and high- 
ways would have been long delayed without 
aid from these institutions. There was a 
feeling that the activities of these banks 
are compatible, one with the other, and both 
have their proper spheres of activity. It was 
urged that the Export-Import Bank as a 
United States institution, can do more for 
bilateral trade between Latin America and 
the United States than the International 
Bank, and therefore its activity should be 
expanded rather than curtailed. It was fur- 
ther urged that the Export-Import Bank re- 
examine its policy of too often requiring 
government guaranties, as this has a tend- 
ency to induce governmental interference in 
private enterprise. More loans to private 
enterprise, as opposed to governmental proj- 
ects, were recommended.” 

Subsequently, the Senate committee's rec- 
ommendations included the following. 

“We should expand the activities of the 
Export-Import Bank. However, in most in- 
stances, its loans should be made to private 
enterprise rather than directly to govern- 
ments.” 

Mr. President, all of these words were most 
encouraging. The entire picture with re- 
gard to our good-neighbor program appeared 
to brighten as a result of all the things which 
were being said. Typical of comments on 
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this program is the editorial from the 
Tampa Daily Times of March 12, 1954: 


“DULLES’ CONFERENCE TACTICS WIN FRIENDS FOR 
THE WEST 

“Secretary Dulles appears to be making 
substantial progress toward improving rela- 
tions between the United States and Latin 
American nations. 

“He has been singularly successful with 
his anti-Communist doctrine, which in effect 
is a hemispheric declaration of independ- 
ence and of cooperation, one nation with an- 
other, to make it extremely difficult for Mos- 
cow to capture a Western Hemisphere nation 
either by infiltration or by revolution. 

“The second half of the Dulles’ one-two 
punch at communism was his invitation to 
all Latin American nations to send dele- 
gates to an economic conference to be held 
in Washington later this year. 

“These are dynamic steps in the face of 
creeping communism which have been de- 
signed to minimize the threat of infiltration. 
Both are moves which strike in favor of free 
enterprise and liberty. 

“With his invitation to attend the eco- 
nomic conference, Secretary Dulles extended 
a warm hand of friendship and economic 
understanding. He persuasively told the 
conference that ‘the United States will not 
continue to be satisfied merely with good 
political relations in this hemisphere. We 
also want good economic relations. We 
shall seek them on a basis of mutual respect 
for the economic and social as well as the 
political beliefs of each other. That is the 
pledge I give you.’ 

“Mr. Dulles went further. He reminded 
his Latin American listeners that he was not 
offended by the economic complaints di- 
rected against the United States at the con- 
ference, but added that solutions to eco- 
nomic problems are not as simple to solve 
as they appear. 

“The Secretary of State emphasized that 
the United States believes in a free-enter- 
prise economy with primary responsibility 
on private effort and that it would continue 
to depend upon individual effort and private 
capital for its economic development. 

“The Dulles proposals at this 10th Inter- 
American Conference amount to a blueprint 
for Western Hemispheric solidarity in the 
years ahead. They amount also to a restate- 
ment of basic American policy, brought to 
date and molded to meet the complications 
of communism in the latter half of the 
20th century.” 

But what has actually happened? Has 
the policy of this administration been re- 
vised to encourage the Export-Import Bank 
to expand its program, to include develop- 
ment loans, and thus to strengthen the 
Latin American economy and tighten the 
ties which bind us to these good neighbors? 

My information is that this is not the case. 
From what I can learn, development loans 
are still on the taboo list at the Export- 
Import Bank. 

Whether there is a change of policy in the 
making, I cannot say, but I think it is clear 
from the record that the policy has been to 
oppose such loans. 

My concern regarding this subject led me 
to direct some studies be made of this ques- 
tion and I think the results of the studies 
are interesting as well as revealing. 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK DEVELOPMENT LOANS 


On page 10 of the Export-Import Bank’s 
17th semiannual report to Congress for July- 
December 1953, there are listed in table 1 
the new credit authorizations made during 
that period. There were 11 of these author- 
izations totaling $171.9 million. Of this to- 
tal, $100 million were accounted for by a 
credit to the Government of France to enable 
that country to receive immediately the dol- 
lar proceeds of offshore military procurement 
contracts concluded by the Department of 
Defense with the French Government for 
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military supplies and materials to be deliv- 
ered and paid for at later dates, and $60 
million by a credit to the Bank of Japan to 
finance the purchase and export of United 
States cotton. Four credit authorizations 
amounting to $5.3 million provided increases 
in credits established in previous periods. 
One credit in the amount of $2.5 million as- 
sisted in financing the production in Peru 
of high-grade iron ore regarded as an essen- 
tial material for the United States steel in- 
dustry. The remaining 4 authorizations 
amounting to $4.1 million are classed as ex- 
porter credits. Thus not a single new de- 
velopment loan was made by the Export- 
Import Bank during this 6-month period. 

The 16th report of the bank for the pre- 
ceding 6-month period beginning January 1, 
1953, shows that 9 new credits were author- 
ized for a total of over $387 million. Of this 
amount, only 1 small credit of $2.5 million to 
a Brazilian company can be classed as a 
development loan. Thus, in the calendar 
year 1953, less than one-half of 1 percent of 
the $560 million of bank credits was a devel- 
opment loan. In comparison, more than 26 
percent of the $596 million of bank credits 
authorized during 1952, or $158.5 million, 
were development loans. 


SOME ADVANTAGES OF DEVELOPMENT LOANS 


Export-Import Bank development loans 
might best be defined as loans which have 
two clear and distinct impacts on United 
States export trade—the first when the 
United States capital goods financed by the 
bank are shipped and the second when they 
are installed, result in increased productive 
capacity, and thus add to the trade base of a 
United States trading partner. 

Any credit made by the Export-Import 
Bank requires that the funds be spent in this 
country. Therefore, all Export-Import Bank 
loans have a direct impact in increasing 
United States exports. The real question 
arises when it comes to secondary impact on 
United States trade. That is, in order to ob- 
tain maximum long-run effects the bank at- 
tempts to confine itself to financing the ex- 
port of capital items which, when installed 
abroad, will increase the productive capacity 
of foreign nations and build up the trading 
base for the future. This is, perhaps, an 
even more lasting and important effect on 
United States trade than the direct impact 
and is outstandingly an advantage of the 
development loan. 

Another advantage of development loans is 
the fact that each such credit directly as- 
sists many United States exporters. Where 
a particular American exporter seeks financ- 
ing from the bank to aid him in making a 
given sale abroad, the benefit of the loan is 
less widely spread throughout our business 
community than in the case of a develop- 
ment loan. The latter form almost invari- 
ably involves financing a wide range of pur- 
chases from many United States suppliers 
in contrast to a single purchase from a given 
United States manufacturer who is aided by 
an exporter credit. 

Since development loans finance complete 
projects, they are not ordinarily authorized 
until project planning is so far advanced that 
there is reasonable certainty that construc- 
tion will be completed successfully. At such 
a stage, utilization of the credit and hence 
purchase of United States goods by the bor- 
rower are quite well assured. Exporter 
credits, on the other hand, do not give such 
assurance since the United States seller still 
may lose the order at the last moment to a 
foreign competitor. 

Short-term credits to assist United States 
exports, unless carefully limited, may in 
effect permit making tomorrow’s sales today 
without provision for the sales of day after 
tomorrow. This is to say that if a country’s 
ability to service international debts is fully 
utilized to cover its purchases now of all 
the goods, nonessential as well as essential, 
which it can import, future purchases must 
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necessarily be curtailed until at least a part 
of the debt has been repaid. In this con- 
nection most dedvelopment loans have a dis- 
tinct advantage, since the projects which 
they finance ordinarily are selected with the 
purpose of improving the productive ca- 
pacity and the foreign exchange earning 
ability of the borrower’s country. In this 
way the ability to service foreign debt is 
increased so that the country is enabled to 
import at a higher rate than before. 

Action which would prevent the bank 
from making long-term credits would have 
as one effect an increase of government in- 
terference in and ownership of business in 
foreign countries. Certain types of equip- 
ment and projects by their nature require 
extended credit terms if repayment is to be 
related to direct earnings or to general eco- 
nomic benefits. If long-term credits cannot 
be provided by the bank, the only borrower 
who is in a position to handle shorter terms 
in such cases would be the foreign govern- 
ment. Thus, if a credit sale of such items 
as power equipment is to be made by the 
United States supplier, the buyer of the 
equipment almost has to be a government 
or government agency. On the other hand, 
if sufficiently long terms can be given by 
the bank, foreign private firms can reason- 
ably undertake to borrow. 

Finally, it should not be overlooked that 
it is only in the case of development loans 
that bank credits can advance the political 
interests of the United States at the same 
time that our foreign trade aims are fully 
supported. The political impact abroad of 
credits sought by individual American ex- 
porters is slight indeed when compared with 
the impact of a large development credit for 
a purpose consistent with our foreign policy 
and utilizing to the fullest extent American 
engineering and managerial skills and 
methods. 


THE DEVELOPMENT LOAN AS A VEHICLE FOR THE 
EXPORTATION OF BOTH PRIVATE CAPITAL AND 
TECHNOLOGY 


The fact need hardly be labored that pri- 
vate capital, domestic or foreign, does not 
find particularly attractive an area lacking 
basic facilities such as transportation, com- 
munications, and power. It need hardly be 
argued that the creation of such basic facili- 
ties is essential to the growth of the national 
income of underdeveloped areas and essen- 
tial, therefore, to making them good cus- 
tomers of the United States, as well as favor- 
able locations for the investment of United 
States private capital. 

This statement would not be complete 
without reference to the role the Bank has 
played in introducing United States engi- 
neering firms and the know-how that they 
carry into the underdeveloped areas of the 
world. United States engineering firms in- 
troduced into Latin America and other un- 
derdeveloped areas have been reemployed 
again and again for other projects in these 
areas, even where Eximbank financing has 
not been involved. They have, through the 
transfer of their know-how and through the 
training of technicians in the foreign coun- 
tries, improved the climate of those coun- 
tries for the investment of private United 
States capital. That this transfer of know- 
how is fairly effective may be illustrated by 
reference to the experience in the case of the 
Volta Redonda steel mill in Brazil and of the 
Chilean steel mill. When the former was 
inaugurated it had 100 highly specialized 
Americans on its payroll. Today, although 
its capacity has been doubled, only 13 re- 
main. The jobs of the others are compe- 
tently performed by Brazilians, The Chilean 
steel mill had a staff of 110 American spe- 
cialists; today it has only 80, although its 
capacity has been increased by 25 percent. 
Within a few years it is expected that quali- 
fied Chileans will be trained to replace the 
remaining 80 specialists, Incidentally, the 
American management firm employed by the 
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Chilean steel mill is now engaged in the 
operation of other projects in Chile and else- 
where in Latin America. 


EXAMPLES OF DEVELOPMENT LOANS IN LATIN 
AMERICA 


Three examples of development loans to- 
gether with their effects are outlined below 
to show the secondary impact on United 
States trade from this type of lending. 


1. Brazilian steel: The Bank's first industrial 
development loan 


In June of 1940 Brazil had approached 
the Bank for a credit to assist in financing 
the construction of an integrated steel plant 
in that country. Although it had many 
of the raw materials for industrial develop- 
ment, Brazil depended principally upon the 
export of its agricultural products to earn 
the exchange to purchase abroad a mini- 
mum of finished goods. It had several small 
steel mills, the largest of which was Eu- 
ropean owned and controlled. Annual im- 
ports of structural steel and rails from the 
United States totaled only about 300,000 
tons. 

In 1939 a leading steel company from the 
United States had prepared a report as to 
the feasibility of constructing a mill in 
Brazil and had made recommendations re- 
garding locations and original capacity of 
such a plant. Private capital from the 
United States did not respond to the invi- 
tation of the Brazilian Government to con- 
struct such facilities. A group of Brazilians 
which included both private financiers and 
Government officials was organized to pro- 
ceed with the plan with the full support of 
the Brazilian Government. The equivalent 
of $25 million of stock of the new company 
was to be offered first to the public in Brazil 
with any unsubscribed shares to be pur- 
chased by the Government. A loan of $20 
million was requested from the Export-Im- 
port Bank to assist in financing the acquisi- 
tion of technical services and equipment 
from the United States. The Bank retained 
engineers recommended by steel companies 
in the United States to advise it on the tech- 
nical aspects of the proposal. 

It was concluded that the loan requested 
would result in advantages to both Brazil 
and the United States. Aside from the im- 
mediate export of technical services and 
equipment, the new steel mill would permit 
Brazil to devote valuable resources to the 
common defense and would make a basic 
contribution to the development of that 
country. All experience supported the 
premise that the best customers of the 
United States were the industrialized na- 
tions and that as a country developed in all 
fields of industry and agriculture it increased 
the total of its purchases from the United 
States. 

A loan of $20 million to Companhia 
Siderurgica Nacional (National Steel Co.) 
was authorized in October of 1940 subject 
to completion of local financing and con- 
struction plans, 

Repayment of the loan was to be guaran- 
teed by Banco de Brasil. An engineering 
company experienced in the design of steel 
mills in the United States was engaged to 
supervise the design, construction, and ini- 
tial operations of the plant. The contract 
with the Export-Import Bank was signed in 
May of 1941. It was anticipated in Brazil 
that the mill would commence operations in 
1943. Demands of the defense effort and 
subsequently of the war prevented comple- 
tion of the plant until 1946 and increased 
the cost above the original estimates. The 
credit was increased to $25 million in Decem- 
ber 1941, and the bank extended a second 
loan of $20 million in 1943. The contribu- 
tion of additional funds in Brazil reached 
the equivalent of $130 million, a part of 
which was used for further purchases in the 
United States. 

The credit for the Brazilian steel mill was 
the first extended by the bank to assist in 
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financing an industrial development abroad. 
Its authorization was accepted in Brazil and 
throughout Latin America as tangible evi- 
dence of an intention to cooperate in the 
field of economic development as well as in 
the defense effort. In an address before the 
Latin-American lecture series in Washing- 
ton in November of 1940, Mr. Warren Lee 
Pierson, then president of the Export-Import 
Bank, referred to the former dependence of 
those countries upon European capital and 
markets as producing the “psychology of a 
colony rather than a nation,” and said 
further: 

“Everyone must admit that our greatest 
markets are the most highly industrialized 
nations, but I was pleased to read recently 
the following editorial in a newspaper in 
Pittsburgh, one of our most important steel 
centers. 

“Commenting upon the Export-Import 
Bank loan of $20 million for a Brazilian 
steel mill, the Pittsburgh Press said: 

“Tf Brazil’s dependence on us for steel is 
reduced, her dependence on Europe for steel 
will be reduced even more, and her balance 
of trade will increase likewise. 

Future development of our trade with 
South America lies not along the line of 
further concessions to exploit natural re- 
sources, but in helping other American coun- 
tries to build-up stable, independent econ- 
omies. As their standards of living rise, they 
will become progressively better markets for 
a wider variety of our goods’.” 

Since the opening of the plant in 1946 
new industries designed to operate with 
steel produced by this plant have been 
created in Brazil by the investment of pri- 
vate funds. It was reported in 1950 that 
28 new companies had been established 
and that the operations of 56 existing com- 
panies had been expanded. Furthermore, 
as Brazilian industrial development pro- 
gressed, imports of steel from the United 
States had by 1951 increased in volume by 
more than one-third. 

2. Colombia's Saldaña irrigation project 

With development loans first established 
in July 1943 and later increased to a total 
of $14.5 million, Colombia has been suc- 
cessfully carrying forward its plan to im- 
prove agricultural production in the Saldafia 
River area. Unable in 1943 to feed her 
people adequately from domestic produc- 
tion of foodstuffs, Colombia was forced to 
import food. Good land was available, but 
required irrigation. 

These loans from the Export-Import Bank 
to the Caja de Credito Agrario, Industrio y 
Minero, have made possible a marked im- 
provement in agricultural production. After 
extensive soil surveys and drainage-system 
engineering, diversion dams, canal-intake 
structures, and miles of irrigation canals have 
been constructed. Now lands formerly used 
only for grazing are being worked by owners 
who once were tenants, and are producing 
rice, fruit, sesame, and other agricultural 
products under intensive cultivation for local 
use, 
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Not only did these credits finance the 
sale of United States equipment, materials, 
and services for construction of the irriga- 
tion works which otherwise might not have 
been undertaken for many years. The works 
thus financed have aided Colombian author- 
ities in bringing about a marked improve- 
ment in the social and economic position 
of the people living in the area so that they 
are now able to own their own farms. 

The productivity of the area has increased 
sharply. Within 18 months after construc- 
tion of the first stage of the project was 
completed, the gross yield of the region 
almost equaled the entire amount of the 
credit. Here the secondary effect of the 
bank's development loans is strikingly illus- 
trated, for these farmers, now economically 
strong for the first time, are spending large 
sums for the equipment which they now 
require. Thus United States suppliers of 
harvesters, trucks, milling machinery, storage 
bins, and a wide range of other equipment 
now find in the Saldafia Valley an active 
dollar market which was not in existence 
before the bank’s loans were made. 


3. Cuban Electric Co. development 


The Cuban Electric Co. is one of the most 
important subsidiaries of the American & 
Foreign Power Co., Inc., and supplies elec- 
tric service for most of Cuba, including Ha- 
vana and other principal communities. 

The Export-Import Bank extended a credit 
of $12 million to Cuban Electric in March 
1951, and has just authorized an increase 
in the loan to $24 million. These funds 
constitute a minor part of the financing 
needed by the company to provide for in- 
creases in power capacity. The major part 
of the financing is from the company’s earn- 
ings and from private investors in Cuba. 
The bank’s funds will finance a portion of 
the company's purchases of materials, gen- 
erating equipment, and services in the United 
States. 

Cuba has been heavily dependent on one 
product—sugar. For this reason the Cuban 
Government has undertaken a program to 
stimulate the development of other activ- 
ities, especially in manufacturing, mining, 
and agriculture. New ventures of this sort 
require a dependable supply of electric power 
of which there have been serious shortages 
in Cuba in recent years. Accordingly, the 
Cuban Government has urged the Cuban 
Electric Co., sole large power producer, to 
provide adequate capacity for the growth of 
the country. 

Availability of adequate electric power 
throughout the island is basic to its eco- 
nomic growth and diversification. Adequate 
power is expected to facilitate the expan- 
sion of industry generally and to result in 
the installation of many labor-saving de- 
vices in food processing, dairying, manufac- 
turing, and mining. Thus, although the im- 
mediate effect of the bank’s loans to Cuban 
Electric will be to assist in financing the 
export of more than $24 million of United 
States goods and services, the ultimate effect 
undoubtedly will be very much greater. As 
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a consequence of the provision of adequate 
supplies of power, the demand in Cuba dur- 
ing ensuing years for the wide variety of 
American products will be greatly stimu- 
lated. Thus the resulting export business 
that will be done without recourse to public 
financing will be many times larger than 
the bank credits for development which will 
have made it possible, 


Dr. E. G. Claiborn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, on this 
day, Dr. E. G. Claiborn, of Camdenton, 
Mo., has completed 58 years as a practic- 
ing physician. I take this opportunity 
on the floor of the House of the United 
States Congress to pay tribute to Dr. 
Claiborn and his noble work as a physi- 
cian. We can acquire inspiration from 
meditation upon his life and achieve- 
ments of great service to the people he 
has so well served in south-central Mis- 
souri. 

Dr. Claiborn was born in Pulaski 
County, near Crocker, the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. D. A. Claiborn. In addition to at- 
tending the rural schools of the com- 
munity, he attended the institute at Old 
Linn Creek and, after teaching school 
1 year, the Union School in Camden 
County, he entered the Missouri Medical 
College at St. Louis, Mo., which is now 
known as the Washington University. 
He graduated from this school March 
24, 1896, and only a few days later he 
opened his first office. 

He opened his office at Decaturville, 
April 1, 1896. Since that time has con- 
tinued his practice in Camden County. 
For the first 37 years his office was at 
Decaturville, but in 1933 he moved his 
office and home to Camdenton, where he 
still answers all calls, both day and night. 

The medical profession has been, and 
is, honored by Dr. Claiborn’s outstanding 
and faithful service, and the thousands 
of people he has administered to are 
grateful to him. His record of service 
in life and his host of friends will for- 
ever bear witness as a monument to this 
great man far more permanent than 
marble. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
FRIDAY, APRIL 2, 1954 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, we thank Thee for this 
new day wherein we are privileged to 
live and labor. 

Help us to understand the significance 
and importance of our duties and re- 
sponsibilities and may no temptation 
enaos us from discharging them faith- 


Give us a wholehearted devotion to 
our appointed tasks and, at all times, 
the vision to see and the strength to do 
Thy holy will. 

May we be openminded in our atti- 
tude to those views and opinions of our 
colleagues which may differ from our 
own. 

Grant that we may be patient under 
provocation, charitable in our judg- 
ments, and respectful and courteous to 
all. 

We earnestly beseech Thee that our 
President, our Speaker, and the Mem- 
bers of the Congress may have the guid- 


ance of Thy spirit in these days of peril 
and perplexity. 
In the name of Christ we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 20 minutes on Monday next, 
following the legislative program and 
any special orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. SECREST asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 15 
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minutes on Wednesday next, following 
the legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Obviously a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 45] 
Bailey Hale Powell 
Barden Hays, Ark. Regan 
Battle James Richards 
Bender Jensen Rivers 
Bentley Kelley, Pa. Roberts 
Blatnik Krueger Robsion, Ky. 
Bramblett Lyle Roosevelt 
Carlyle McConnell Seely-Brown 
Celler McIntire Simpson, Pa. 
Chiperfield Metcalf Sutton 
Chudoff Miller, Calif. Vursell 
Davis, Tenn. Miller. N. Y Weichel 
Dingell Morgan Williams, N. J. 
Fino Moulder Wilson, Tex. 
Forrester Nelson Yorty 
Grant Patten 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 382 
Members have answered to their names; 
a quorum is present. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


WIRETAPPING LEGISLATION 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 492, Rept. 
No. 1462), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
Tesolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. 
R. 8649) to authorize the admission into 
evidence in certain criminal proceedings of 
information intercepted in national secu- 
rity investigations, and for other purposes. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill, and shall continue not to exceed 
2 hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except the 
motion to recommit. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was granted permission to address 
the House today for 5 minutes, following 
the legislative business of the day and 
any other special orders heretofore 
entered. 


ATOMIC WEAPONS 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, March 29, I called attention of the 
House to the rising clamor, both in this 
country and abroad, over the terrifyingly 
powerful hydrogen weapons with which 
we have been experimenting, and I ob- 
served at that time the widespread de- 
mands for more information about the 
nuclear weapons. 

I might note, Mr. Speaker, that on the 
very day it was reported that a second 
hydrogen bomb was detonated on March 
26, I quoted Walter Millis, of the New 
York Herald Tribune, as saying that 

There will surely have to be an official re- 
port on the current experiments at least 
frank enough to answer some of the myriads 
of questions as to national policy which the 
rumors have evoked and to give the public 
some concrete idea of what is actually 
planned or intended by the incorporation of 
nuclear weapons into current military and 
diplomatic policy to the extent which is be- 
ing done. 


On Wednesday that report was given 
by Admiral Strauss, Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Instead of 
stilling the clamor, however, Admiral 
Strauss’ stunning description of what 
Defense Secretary Wilson called the 
bomb’s unbelievable power, has increased 
that clamor to an uproar, not only in this 
country but perhaps even to a greater 
extent abroad. 

The political implications of the pres- 
ent situation are extremely grave. I cite, 
for example, the angry reactions among 
a large section of British press and poli- 
ticians. The Labor members of the 
House of Commons were almost unani- 
mous in demanding drastic action by the 
British Government. Most of them de- 
manded the cessation of our Pacific ex- 
periments they do not seem to consider 
so pacific. Next Monday the House of 
Commons will hold a full-dress debate on 
the military and political implications 
of our activity. 

It is in this highly explosive context, 
Mr. Speaker, that I have today intro- 
duced H. R. 8701 covering 2 out of the 
3 sections of the President’s message 
of February 17 asking for amend- 
ment of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946. 
As I noted before, the first two sections 
deal with relaxation of restrictions on 
atomic information. The third section 
deals with the tremendously complicated 
question of who shall control the indus- 
trial development of atomic energy in 
the years to come. 

Unless I am completely mistaken, Mr. 
Speaker, there is a vast difference in 
degree of urgency between the informa- 
tion sections and the atom-for-industry 
section. It is, I believe, a matter of ex- 
treme urgency, given the delicacy of the 
President’s position vis-a-vis our allies, 
imposed on him by the 8-year-old Mc- 
Mahon Act. It should be noted that the 
secrecy provisions of this act were drawn 
up during the period of our so-called 
atomic monopoly. It is only necessary 
to read the story of the Soviet’s own 
hydrogen bomb development to realize 
how anachronistic these secrecy provi- 
sions are now. 

It is imperative that the President be 
given elbow room in which to operate in 
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the discussions with our allies which will 
surely eventuate in the near future. 
Here let me note that the President be- 
gan his message by stating the pur- 
poses of his suggested amendments in 
these words: 

For the purpose of strengthening the 
defense and economy of the United States 
and of the free world, I recommend that the 
Congress approve a number of amendments 
to the Atomic Energy Act of 1946. These 
amendments would accomplish this pur- 
pose, with proper security safeguards, 
through the following means: 

First, widened cooperation with our allies 
in certain atomic energy matters; 

Second, improved procedures for the con- 
trol and dissemination of atomic energy in- 
formation; and 

Third, encouragement of broadened par- 
ticipation in the development of peacetime 
uses of atomic energy in the United States. 


In order to help the President achieve 
our national purposes, I have introduced 


H. R. 8701, a bill to implement to first 
two means he has indicated. 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 7839, to aid in the pro- 
vision and improvement of housing, the 
elimination and prevention of slums, and 
the conservation and development of 
urban communities. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 7839, with 
Mr. Reece of Tennessee in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday the Clerk had 
read through section 115 ending on line 
4, page 118, of the committee amend- 
ment. 

If there are no further amendments 
to this section the Clerk will read. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not making an 
argument; I am not offering an amend- 
ment; I merely desire to furnish some 
information. At the time of the hear- 
ings on the pending bill, H. R. 7839, when 
Mr. Cole, Administrator, and his asso- 
ciates of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, were before the committee, I 
asked a question which I should like to 
call to the attention of the Committee 
of the Whole. 

It has been my experience that much 
time has been consumed in past years 
in getting appraisals in connection with 
FHA loans. Housing, we are all agreed, 
is extremely important, and the Ameri- 
can people should not be blamed if they 
become a bit restive when they find that 
so much time is taken in the making of 
appraisals. So I put this question to 
Mr. Cole: 


How much time elapses between the filing 
of an application for an FHA loan and the 
consummation of the loan to the point 
where the borrower has the money available 
for use? 


Mr. Cole readily agreed that an an- 
Swer would be supplied by Mr. Hollyday, 
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Commissioner of the FHA. The state- 
ment appears in the hearings on pages 
113 and 114. I may say that normally 
the time required, as indicated in that 
statement by Mr. Hollyday, is approxi- 
mately 14 days. 

Subsequently, I put the same question 
to Mr. T. B. King, of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. I asked: 

Approximately how much time elapses 
between the time when a veteran makes 
an application for a VA loan and the time 
when he has the money available for use? 


I asked Mr. King if he would be good 
enough to set his reply out in detail— 
steps 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6—showing the 
different steps which must be taken and 
the approximate time normally required 
for each step. 

His statement will be found in the 
hearings on pages 228 to 233. I know 
that statements in printed hearings are 
often buried and are not brought to the 
attention of Members. I am therefore 
taking this time to point out to the mem- 
bership that these statements are avail- 
able; they are in the printed hearings, 
and they do represent standards which 
we may examine when constituents write 
in to complain that too much time is 
taken in the making of appraisals. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TALLE. I yield to the gentleman 
_ from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I wish to compliment 
my colleague from Iowa for his state- 
ment and ask how much time does it 
take to consummate a loan through the 
Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, in reply 
to the question of the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross], I may say that the 
statement of Mr. King appears on page 
232 of the hearings. The steps which 
I asked for are set out there, from 1 to 6, 
and in adding the number of days indi- 
cated following each step I find a total 
of 48.4. That is more than a month and 
a half and is a much longer period than 
reported by FHA. It is understandable, 
of course, that in a situation where title 
search and a number of other things are 
necessary, more time is required to con- 
summate a loan than is needed for nor- 
mal cases. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TALLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. As I un- 
derstand it, the gentleman said that 
after 48 days the veteran who has not 
received a loan completed is justified in 
pushing for it most vigorously? 

Mr. TALLE. I may say to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana that not only is he 
justified in pushing for it vigorously but 
he has very good reason for being dis- 
appointed because of undue delay. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I have 2 
or 3 instances in mind where it took 6 
months, and I have 1 in mind in par- 
ticular where it took 7 months and is 
not yet completed. 

Mr. TALLE. I may say in reply to 
the gentleman from Louisiana that I 
have had some unfortunate experiences 
myself and it is for that reason and 
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because I know that my experiences are 
not unusual that I wanted to pinpoint 
this fact, so that the printed RECORD 
might show the standards of FHA as 
they are now and the standards of VA 
as set forth in the agency’s printed 
statement, 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I will say 
to the distinguished gentleman that he 
is engaged in a most worthwhile effort. 

Mr. TALLE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time I should 
like to say that I believe the American 
people are served well through the Ad- 
ministrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, our former colleague, 
the Honorable Albert Cole, and I believe, 
too, that Mr. T. B. King, of the VA, is 
doing a good job. Those gentlemen have 
many difficulties to deal with. I have 
been patient with both agencies. I know 
other Members have been patient. Now 
we want both to move along at as rapid 
a pace as thorough work will permit. 

Mr. Chairman, the statements I have 
previously referred to follow: 

FHA records indicate that during the 
current fiscal year 67 percent of applica- 
tions for home-mortgage insurance have 
been processed to either commitment or re- 
jection within 14 days of the date of appli- 
cation. Although data are not available for 
establishing averages on this subject, it ap- 
pears that the median application is prob- 
ably processed in about 10 to 12 days and 
the average processing time for all cases is 
probably from 13 to 16 days. 

It is to be noted that the time when money 
is available to the borrower may be depend- 
ent on many things after the FHA has is- 
sued its commitment to insure the mort- 
gage. From FHA's point of view, the case 
is suitable for closing as soon as a commit- 
ment has been issued, subject to compliance 
with any specific conditions noted on the 
commitment. However, actual closing of 
the loan and endorsement for insurance may 
be delayed by several months for a construc- 
tion period with respect to new houses or 
for periods of a month or longer with respect 
to existing houses depending on necessary 
title search, repair activities, or vacating of 
the property by the seller. FHA processing 
time does not, of course, include these op- 
erations. 

STATEMENT OF THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
REGARDING ELAPSED TIME IN PROCESSING 
Loan APPLICATIONS 
In accordance with Congressman TALLE’S 

request, the purpose of this statement is to 
indicate the processing steps which are nec- 
essary between the time a veteran makes 
application to a lender for a loan and the 
time at which the veteran is notified that 
the proposed loan will be made, and to sup- 
ply such information as is available on the 
approximate elapsed time involved for the 
various steps, insofar as VA processing is 
concerned. 

The table which follows outlines the typi- 
cal processing steps for VA-guaranteed loans 
which are submitted on a prior approval 
basis (which represent 65 percent of the vol- 
ume of applications filed) and where the 
VA appraisal is not made until after the vet- 
eran applies to the lender for a loan—the 
most time-consuming type of procedure nor- 
mally encountered. The data on average 
elapsed time for those steps where VA proc- 
essing is involved are taken from a special 
survey conducted by VA in April and May 
of 1953. A further discussion of the varia- 
tions for other typical processing proce- 
dures follows the table. 
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Typical processing steps for VA-guaranteed 
home loans on existing property, including 
VA appraisal of individual unit and proc- 
essing of loan application submitted for 
VA prior approval 


AVERAGE ELAPSED TIME FOR VA PROCESSING, PER 
SAMPLE SURVEY, APRIL-MAY 1953—DAYS 1 

1. Veteran applies to lender for loan 
after he has entered into a con- 
tract for purchase. 

2. Lender obtains veteran’s discharge 
papers or certificate of eligibility, 
checks income and credit rating 
of veteran, and (if not previously 
done by seller or veteran) re- 
quests VA to appraise property. 


3. VA appraisal function: ? 

(a) VA receives appraisal request, 
notifies fee appraiser of appraisal 
assignment .........--._-.._._. 

(b) VA's fee appraiser makes ap- 
praisal of property, checks for 
compliance with minimum prop- 
erty requirements, and sends re- 
Pe a E eee Le Sie ee 

(c) VA reviews fee appraiser’s re- 
port, checks data on comparable 
property sales, determines reason- 
able value, and issues certificate of 
reasonable value (CRV) ..-..... 


111.2 


4. Lender receives CRV, completes VA 
loan application and mails to VA 
with supporting documents. 

5. VA loan processing (prior approval 
Jjoans). VA receives loan appli- 
cation, checks eligibility of vet- 
eran, reasonable value of property, 
veteran's ability to repay, etc., 
prepares certificate of commit- 
ment and mails to lender 

6. Lender advises veteran that loan 
will be closed on specified date, 
provided title to property is 
found to be satisfactory.“ 


1 Elapsed time in calendar days, including 
weekends and holidays. 

Steps 3 and 5 may be concurrent. 

* After the loan has been fully disbursed, 
the lender submits a report to VA, and VA 
issues the evidence of guaranty. 


VA estimates that most offices should be 
able to process appraisals currently on exist- 
ing properties (step 3 in the table) within 2 
weeks of the time the request for appraisal is 
received, and hopes to cut the time further by 
the introduction of streamlined procedures 
which are to be issued shortly. 

The time for VA loan processing (step 5) 
should be reduced since VA has decentralized 
entitlement control in January 1954, and it 
is believed that most offices are currently in 
& position to issue guaranty commitments 
within 1 week or less of the time the appli- 
cation is received. However, any substan- 
tial increase in the volume of loan activity 
may, in view of existing personnel limita- 
tions, cause the development of some delays 
in processing in the offices concerned. 

In considering the data in the table, it 
should be emphasized that both the process- 
ing steps and the typical elapsed time will 
vary depending on the circumstances. If 
the veteran applies for a loan from a super- 
vised lender (e. g., a bank, savings and loan 
association, or insurance company), which 
intends to process the loan on an automatic 
basis—i. e., close the loan and report to the 
Veterans’ Administration after it is dis- 
bursed—it is only necessary for the lender to 
determine that the proposed loan meets cer- 
tain requirements, e. g., that the applicant 
is an eligible veteran, that the veteran’s in- 
come and credit reputation are such that he 
has an indicated ability to repay the obli- 
gation, and that the proposed purchase price 
of the property does not exceed the reason- 
able value thereof as determined by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, the certificate of 
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reasonable value having been obtained by 
the lender prior to his commitment to make 
the loan. In all “automatic loan” cases, 
steps 4 and 5 in the table would be elimi- 
nated, and if the VA appraisal had been 
made in advance (at the request of the 
builder or seller) step 3 would also be un- 
necessary. 
With respect to loans originated by non- 
supervised lenders, and those loans made by 
supervised lenders where VA's prior approval 
is requested, it is necessary to submit a 
formal application to VA for prior approval 
of the proposed loan. In such cases, the VA 
appraisal may also have been completed be- 
fore the veteran makes application to the 
lender, in which case the only time lapse 
occasioned by VA processing is that between 
the receipt of the veteran's loan application 
by VA and VA's approval thereof (step 5). 

In those cases where the VA appraisal has 
not been completed in advance, the lender or 
seller would immediately request a Veterans’ 
Administration appraisal of the property. 
The typical elapsed time required for such 
processing is dependent on the circum- 
stances. For example, the appraisal of a 
single completed home can be completed 
much more expeditiously than the appraisal, 
based on plans and specifications, of a pro- 
posed housing project involving many units. 
Of course, in most large subdivisions the 
builder will obtain an appraisal from VA 
before he starts building operations, and 
usually before the prospective veteran pur- 
chaser is in the picture. 

With respect to the determination of the 
veteran’s eligibility, such determinations 
will not normally delay the processing of the 
loan application since the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration regional office can determine 
whether or not the veteran is eligible for GI 
loan benefits very quickly in practically all 
cases. In “prior approval” processing, the 
eligibility determination is a part of the 
regular processing procedure. In “automatic 
loan” cases, the lender may require the 
veteran to obtain a certificate of eligibility, 
but since most offices are in a position to 
give 48-hour service on practically all such 
requests, the eligibility determination would 
normally be completed concurrently with 
the lender’s actions in checking the veteran's 
credit and preparing the necessary loan in- 
struments. Accordingly VA’s eligibility de- 
terminations should ordinarily occasion no 
delay for either automatic or prior approval 
loans, 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 116. Section 207 (d) of said act, as 
amended, is hereby amended by inserting the 
words “of the Housing Insurance Fund” be- 
tween the words “debentures” and “issued” 
in the first sentence of such section. 

Sec. 117. Section 207 (h) of said act, as 
amended, is hereby amended by striking out 
the period at the end of the first sentence 
and adding the following: “and a reasonable 
amount for necessary expenses incurred by 
the mortgagee in connection with the fore- 
closure proceedings, or the acquisition of the 
mortgaged property otherwise, and the con- 
veyance thereof to the Commissioner.” 

Sec. 218. Section 212 (a) of said act, as 
amended, is hereby amended, by inserting 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tence: “The provisions of this section shall 
also apply to the insurance of any mortgage 
under section 220 which covers property on 
which there is located a dwelling or dwellings 
designed principally for residential use for 
12 or more families.” 

Sec. 119. Section 213 (b) of said act, as 
amended, is hereby amended by striking 
clauses (1) and (2) and inserting: 

“(1) not to exceed $5 million, or not to ex- 
ceed $25 million if the mortgage is executed 
by a mortgagor regulated or supervised un- 
der Federal or State laws or by political sub- 
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divisions of States or agencies thereof, as to 
rents, charges, and methods of operations; 
and 

“(2) not to exceed, for such part of such 
property or project as may be attributable 
to dwelling use, $2,250 per room (or $8,100 
per family if the number of rooms in such 
property or project is less than 4 per family 
unit), and not to exceed 90 percent of the 
estimated value of the property or project 
when the proposed improvements are com- 
pleted: Provided, That if at least 65 percent 
of the membership of the corporation or 
number of beneficiaries of the trust consists 
of veterans, the mortgage may involve a 
principal obligation not to exceed $2,375 per 
room (or $8,550 per family unit if the num- 
ber of rooms in such property or project is 
less than 4 per family unit), and not to ex- 
ceed 95 percent of the estimated value of the 
property or project when the proposed 
physical improvements are completed: Pro- 
vided further, That as to projects which con- 
sist of elevator type structures, and to com- 
pensate for the higher costs incident to the 
construction of elevator type structures of 
sound standards of construction and design, 
the Commissioner may, in his discretion, in- 
crease the aforesaid dollar amount limita- 
tions per room or per family unit (as may 
be applicable to the particular case) within 
the following limits: (i) $2,250 per room to 
not to exceed $2,700; (11) $2,375 per room 
to not to exceed $2,850; (iii) $8,100 per fami- 
ly unit to not to exceed $8,400; and (iv) $8,- 
550 per family unit to not to exceed $8,900: 
Provided further, That such mortgage shall 
not involve a principal obligation exceeding 
the maximum amount per room or per fami- 
ly unit prescribed by the provisions of this 
section 213 in effect prior to the effective 
date of the Housing Act of 1954, unless the 
President, pursuant to section 201 of the 
Housing Act of 1954, has authorized a greater 
maximum amount, in which event such 
principal obligation shall not exceed such 
greater maximum amount: And provided 
further, That for the purposes of this sec- 
tion the word ‘veteran’ shall mean a person 
who has served in the active military or 
naval service of the United States at any 
time on or after September 16, 1940, and 
prior to July 26, 1947, or on or after June 27, 
1950, and prior to such date thereafter as 
shall be determined by the President.” 

Sec. 120. Section 213 (f) of said act, as 
amended, is hereby amended by striking the 
last sentence thereof. 

Sec. 121. Section 217 of said act, as 
amended, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 217. Notwithstanding limitations 
contained in any other section of this act 
on the aggregate amount of principal obli- 
gations of mortgages or loans which may be 
insured (or insured and outstanding at any 
one time), the aggregate amount of principal 
obligations of all mortgages which may be 
insured and outstanding at any one time 
under insurance contracts or commitments 
to insure pursuant to any section or title of 
this act (except sec. 2) shall not exceed the 
sum of (a) the outstanding principal bal- 
ances, as of July 1, 1954, of all insured mort- 
gages (as estimated by the Commissioner 
based on scheduled amortization payments 
without taking into account prepayments or 
delinquencies), (b) the principal amount of 
all outstanding commitments to insure on 
that date, and (c) $1,500,000,000, except that 
with the approval of the President such ag- 
gregate amount may be increased by not to 
exceed $500 million. 

“It is the intent and purpose of this sec- 
tion to consolidate and merge all existing 
mortgage insurance authorizations or exist- 
ing limitations with respect to any section 
or title of this act (except sec. 2) into one 
general insurance authorization to take the 
place of all existing authorizations or 
limitations.” 
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Sec. 122. Section 219 of said act, as 
amended, is hereby amended by striking out 
the words “or the Defense Housing Insurance 
Fund,” and inserting “the Defense Housing 
Insurance Fund, or the Section 220 Housing 
Insurance Fund.“. 

Sec. 123. Title II of said act, as amended, 
is hereby amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sections: 


“Rehabilitation and neighborhood conserva- 
tion housing insurance 


“Sec. 220. (a) The purpose of this section 
is to supplement the insurance of mortgages 
under sections 203 and 207 of this title by 
providing a system of mortgage insurance to 
provide financial assistance in the rehabili- 
tation of existing dwelling accommodations 
and the construction of new dwelling ac- 
commodations as an aid in the elimination 
of blight and slum conditions and in the 
prevention of the deterioration of property 
located in an urban renewal area (as defined 
in title I of the Housing Act of 1949, as 
amended) in a community respecting which 
the Housing and Home Finance Administra- 
tor has made the certification to the Com- 
missioner provided for by subsection 101 (c) 
of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended. 

“(b) The Commissioner is authorized, 
upon application by the mortgagee, to insure, 
as hereinafter provided, any mortgage (in- 
cluding advances during construction on 
mortgages covering property of the character 
described in par. (3) (B) of subsec. (d) of 
this section) which is eligible for insurance 
as hereinafter provided, and, upon such 
terms and conditions as he may prescribe, 
to make commitments for the insurance of 
such mortgages prior to the date of their 
execution or disbursement thereon: Pro- 
vided, That the property covered by the mort- 
gage is in an urban renewal area referred to 
in subsection (a) of this section. 

“(c) As used in this section, the terms 
‘mortgage,’ ‘first mortgage,’ ‘mortgagee,’ 
‘mortgagor,’ ‘maturity date,’ and ‘State’ shall 
have the same meaning as in section 201 of 
this act. 

“(d) To be eligible for insurance under 
this section a mortgage shall meet the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

“(1) The mortgaged property shall be 
located in a delineated area (within an urban 
renewal area as defined in title I of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949, as amended) with respect 
to which delineated area a specific plan of 
redevelopment or of rehabilitation and con- 
servation has been established to carry out 
the purposes set forth in subsection (a) of 
this section: Provided, That, in the opinion 
of the Commissioner (i) there exist necessary 
authority and financial capacity to assure 
the completion of such plan and (ii) such 
plan will be effective to assure compliance 
with such standards and conditions as the 
Commissioner may prescribe to establish the 
acceptability of such property for mortgage 
insurance, 

5 (2) The mortgaged property shall be held 

J= 

“(A) a mortgagor approved by the Com- 
missioner, and the Commissioner may in his 
discretion require such mortgagor to be regu- 
lated or restricted as to rents or sales, 
charges, capital structure, rate of return and 
methods of operations, and for such purpose 
the Commissioner may make such contracts 
with and acquire for not to exceed $100 stock 
or interest in any such mortgagor as the 
Commissioner may deem necessary to render 
effective such restriction or regulations, 
Such stock or interest shall be paid for out of 
the Section 220 Housing Insurance Fund and 
shall be redeemed by the mortgagor at par 
upon the termination of all obligations of 
the Commissioner under the insurance; or 

“(B) by Federal or State instrumentalities, 
municipal corporate instrumentalities of one 
or more States, or limited dividend or rede- 
velopment or housing corporations restricted 
by Federal or State laws or regulations of 
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State banking or insurance departments as 
to rents, charges, capital structure, rate of 
return, or methods of operation. 

“(3) The mortgage shall involve a prin- 
cipal obligation (including such initial serv- 
ice charges, appraisal, inspection and other 
fees as the Commissioner shall approve) in 
an amount— 

“(A) not to exceed $20,000 in the case of 
property upon which there is located a dwell- 
ing designed principally for a one- or two- 
family residence; or $27,500 in the case of a 
three-family residence; or $35,000 in the case 
of a four-family residence; or in the case of 
a dwelling designed principally for residen- 
tial use for more than four families (but not 
exceeding such additional number of family 
units as the Commissioner may prescribe) 
$35,000 plus not to exceed $7,000 for each 
additional family unit in excess of four lo- 
cated on such property; and not to exceed an 
amount equal to the sum of (i) 95 percent of 
$8,000 of the appraised value (as of the date 
the mortgage is accepted for insurance) and 
(ii) 75 percent of such value in excess of 
$8,000: Provided, That such mortgage shall 
not involve a principal obligation exceeding 
the maximum amount prescribed by the pro- 
visions of section 203 in effect prior to the 
effective date of the Housing Act of 1954, 
unless the President, pursuant to section 201 
of the Housing Act of 1954 has authorized 
a greater maximum amount, in which event 
such principal obligation shall not exceed 
such greater maximum amount; or 

“(B) (i) not to exceed $5 million, or, if 
executed by a mortgagor coming within the 
provisions of paragraph (2) (B) of this sub- 
section (d), not to exceed $50 million; and 

“(ii) Not to exceed 90 percent of the esti- 
mated value of the property or project when 
the proposed improvements are completed 
(the value of the property or project may 
include the land, the proposed physical im- 
provements, utilities within the boundaries 
of the property or project, architect’s fees, 
taxes, and interest during construction, and 
other miscellaneous charges incident to con- 
struction and approved by the Commis- 
sioner); and 

“(iii) not to exceed, for such part of such 
property or project as may be attributable 
to dwelling use, $2,250 per room (or $8,100 
per family unit if the number of rooms in 
such property or project is less than 4 per 
family unit): Provided, That as to projects 
to consist of elevator-type structures, the 
Commissioner may, in his discretion, increase 
the dollar amount limitation of $2,250 per 
room to not to exceed $2,700 per room and 
the dollar amount limitation of $8,100 per 
family unit to not to exceed $8,400 per family 
unit, as the case may be, to compensate for 
the higher cost incident to the construction 
of elevator-type structures of sound stand- 
ards of construction and design: Provided 
jurther, That a mortgage coming within the 
provisions of this paragraph (3) (B) shall 
not involve a principal obligation exceeding 
the maximum amount prescribed by the pro- 
visions of section 207 in effect prior to the 
effective date of the Housing Act of 1954, 
unless the President, pursuant to section 201 
of the Housing Act of 1954 has authorized 
a greater maximum amount, in which event 
such principal obligation shall not exceed 
such greater maximum amount: And provid- 
ed further, That nothing contained in para- 
graph (B) shall preclude the insurance of 
mortgages covering existing multifamily 
dwellings to be rehabilitated or reconstructed 
for the purposes set forth in subsection (a) 
of this section, 

“(4) The mortgage shall provide for com- 
plete amortization by periodic payments 
within such terms as the Commissioner may 
prescribe, but as to mortgages coming within 
the provisions of paragraph (3) (A) of this 
subsection (d) not to exceed the maximum 
maturity prescribed by the provisions of sec- 
tion 203 in effect prior to the effective date 
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of the Housing Act of 1954, unless the Presi- 
dent, pursuant to section 201 of the Housing 
Act of 1954, has authorized a greater matu- 
rity, in which event the maturity of such 
mortgage shall not exceed such greater ma- 
turity: Provided, That such maturity shall 
not exceed, in any event, 30 years from the 
date of insurance of the mortgage. The 
mortgage shall bear interest (exclusive of 
premium charges for insurance and service 
charge, if any) at not to exceed 5 percent per 
annum on the amount of the principal obli- 
gation outstanding at any time, or not to 
exceed such percent per annum not in excess 
of 6 percent as the Commissioner finds nec- 
essary to meet the mortgage market; contain 
such terms and provisions with respect to 
the application of the mortgagor’s periodic 
payment to amortization of the principal of 
the mortgage, insurance, repairs, alterations, 
payment of taxes, default reserves, delin- 
quency charges, foreclosure proceedings, an- 
ticipation of maturity, additional and sec- 
ondary liens, and other matters as the Com- 
missioner may in his discretion prescribe. 

“(e) The Commissioner may at any time, 
under such terms and conditions as he may 
prescribe, consent to the release of the mort- 
gagor from his liability under the mortgage 
or the credit instrument secured thereby, or 
consent to the release of parts of the mort- 
gaged property from the lien of the mortgage. 

“(f) The mortgagee shall be entitled to 
receive the benefits of the insurance as here- 
inafter provided— 

“(1) as to mortgages meeting the require- 
ments of paragraph (3) (A) of subsection 
(d) of this section, as provided in section 
204 (a) of this act with respect to mort- 
gages insured under section 203; and the 
provisions of subsections (b), (c), (d), (e), 


(f), (g), and (h) of section 204 of this act 


shall be applicable to such mortgages in- 
sured under this section, except that all 
references therein to the Mutual Mortgage 
Insurance Fund or the fund shall be con- 
strued to refer to the Section 220 Housing 
Insurance Fund and all references therein 
to section 203 shall be construed to refer 
to this section; or 

2) as to mortgages meeting the require- 
ments of paragraph (3) (B) of subsection 
(d) of this section, as provided in section 
207 (g) of this act with respect to mort- 
gages insured under said section 207, and 
the provisions of subsections (h), (i), (j), 
(k), and (1) of section 207 of this act shall 
be applicable to such mortgages insured 
under this section, and all references therein 
to the Housing Insurance Fund or the Hous- 
ing Fund shall be construed to refer to 
Section 220 Housing Insurance Fund. 

“(g) There is hereby created a Section 220 
Housing Insurance Fund which shall be used 
by the Commissioner as a revolving fund 
for carrying out the provisions of this sec- 
tion, and the Commissioner is hereby au- 
thorized to transfer to such fund the sum 
of $1 million from the War Housing Insur- 
ance Fund established pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 602 of this act. General 
expenses of operation of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration under this section may 
be charged to the Section 220 Housing In- 
surance Fund. 

“Moneys in the Section 220 Housing In- 
surance Fund not needed for the current 
operations of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration under this section shall be depos- 
ited with the Treasurer of the United States 
to the credit of such fund, or invested in 
bonds or other obligations of, or in bonds or 
other obligations guaranteed as to princi- 
pal and interest by, the United States. The 
Commissioner may, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, purchase in 
the open market debentures issued under 
the provisions of this section. Such pur- 
chases shall be made at a price which will 
provide an investment yield of not less than 
the yield obtainable from other investments 
authorized by this section. Debentures so 
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purchased shall be canceled and not re- 
issued. 

“Premium charges, adjusted premium 
charges, and appraisal and other fees re- 
ceived on account of the insurance of any 
mortgage accepted for insurance under this 
section, the receipts derived from the prop- 
erty covered by such mortgage and claims 
assigned to the Commissioner in connection 
therewith shall be credited to the Section 
220 Housing Insurance Fund. The principal 
of, and interest paid and to be paid on de- 
bentures issued under this section, cash 
adjustments, and expenses incurred in the 
handling, management, renovation, and dis- 
posal of properties acquired under this sec- 
tion shall be charged to such Fund. 

“SEC. 221. (a) This section is designed to 
supplement systems of mortgage insurance 
under other provisions of the National Hous- 
ing Act in order to assist in relocating fam- 
ilies to be displaced as the result of gov- 
ernmental action in a community respect- 
ing which (1) the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Administrator has made the certifi- 
cation to the Commissioner provided for 
by subsection 101 (c) of the Housing Act 
of 1949, as amended, or (2) there is being 
carried out a project covered by a Federal- 
aid contract executed, or prior approval 
granted, by the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator under title I of the Housing 
Act of 1949, as amended, before the effective 
date of the Housing Act of 1954. Mortgage 
insurance under this section shall be avail- 
able only in those localities or communities 
which shall have requested such mortgage 
insurance to be provided: Provided, That the 
Commissioner shall prescribe such proce- 
dures as in his judgment are necessary to 
secure to the families to be so displaced, 
referred to above, a preference or priority 
of opportunity to purchase or rent such 
dwelling units: And provided further, That 
the total number of dwelling units in prop- 
erties covered by mortgages insured under 
this section in any such community shall 
not exceed the total number of such dwell- 
ing units which the Commissioner deter- 
mines to be needed for the relocation of 
families to be so displaced and who would 
be eligible to obtain the benefits of the in- 
surance authorized by this section. 

“(b) The Commissioner is authorized, upon 
application by the mortgagee, to insure un- 
der this section as hereinafter provided any 
mortgage which is eligible for insurance as 
provided herein and, upon such terms and 
conditions as the Commissioner may pre- 
scribe, to make commitments for the insur- 
ance of such mortgages prior to the date of 
their execution or disbursement thereon. 

“(c) As used in this section, the terms 
‘mortgage,’ ‘first mortgage,’ ‘mortgagee,’ 
‘mortgagor,’ ‘maturity date,’ and ‘State’ shall 
have the same meaning as in section 201 of 
this act. 

“(d) To be eligible for insurance under 
this section, a mortgage shall— 

“(1) have been made to and be held by a 
mortgagee approved by the Commissioner as 
responsible and able to service the mortgage 
properly; 

“(2) involve a principal obligation (includ- 
ing such initial service charges, appraisal, in- 
spection, and other fees as the Commissioner 
shall approve) in an amount not to exceed 
$7,600, except that the Commissioner may 
by regulation increase this amount to not to 
exceed $8,600 in any geographical area where 
he finds that cost levels so require, and not 
to exceed 100 percent of the appraised value 
(as of the date the mortgage is accepted for 
insurance) of a property, upon which there is 
located a dwelling designed principally for a 
single-family residence: Provided, That the 
mortgagor shall be the owner and occupant 
of the property at the time of the insurance 
and shall have paid on account of the prop- 
erty: at least $200 (which amount may in- 
clude amounts to cover settlement costs and 
initial payments for taxes, hazard insurance, 
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mortgage insurance premium, and other pre- 
paid expenses): Provided further, That noth- 
ing contained herein shall preclude the Com- 
missioner from issuing a commitment to in- 
sure and insuring a mortgage pursuant there- 
to where the mortgagor is not the owner and 
occupant and the property is to be built or 
acquired and repaired or rehabilitated for 
sale and the insured mortgage financing is 
required to facilitate the construction or the 
repair or rehabilitation of the dwelling and 
provide financing pending the subsequent 
sale thereof to a qualified owner-occupant, 
and in such instances the mortgage shall not 
exceed 85 percent of the appraised value; or 

“(3) if executed by a mortgagor which is a 
private nonprofit corporation or association 
or other acceptable private nonprofit organi- 
zation, regulated or supervised under Federal 
or State laws or by political subdivisions of 
States or agencies thereof, as to rents, 
charges, and methods of operation, in such 
form and in such manner as, in the opinion 
of the Commissioner, will effectuate the pur- 
poses of this section, the mortgage may in- 
volve a principal obligation not in excess of 
$5 million; and not in excess of $7,600 per 
family unit for such part of such property or 
project as may be attributable to dwelling 
use, except that the Commissioner may by 
regulation increase this amount to not to ex- 
ceed $8,600 in any geographical area where 
he finds that cost levels so require, and not 
in excess of 100 percent of the Commission- 
er's estimate of the value of the property or 
project when repaired and rehabilitated for 
use as rental accommodations for 10 or more 
families eligible for occupancy as provided 
in this section; and 

“(4) provide for complete amortization by 
periodic payments within such terms as the 
Commissioner may prescribe, but not to ex- 
ceed 40 years from the date of insurance of 
the mortgage; bear interest (exclusive of 
premium charges for insurance and service 
charge, if any) at not to exceed 5 percent 
per annum on the amount of the principal 
obligation outstanding at any time, or not 
to exceed such percent per annum not in 
excess of 6 percent, as the Commissioner 
finds necessary to meet the mortgage mar- 
ket; and contain such terms and provisions 
with respect to the application of the mort- 
gagor’s periodic payment to amortization of 
the principal of the mortgage, insurance, re- 
pairs, alterations, payment of taxes, default 
reserves, delinquency charges, foreclosure 
proceedings, anticipation of maturity, addi- 
tional and secondary liens, and other mat- 
ters as the Commissioner may in his discre- 
tion prescribe. 

“(e) The Commissioner may at any time, 
under such terms and conditions as he may 
prescribe, consent to the release of the mort- 
gagor from his liability under the mortgage 
or the credit instrument secured thereby, or 
consent to the release of parts of the mort- 
gaged property from the lien of the mort- 
gage. 

“(f) The property or project shall comply 
with such standards and conditions as the 
Commissioner may prescribe to establish the 
acceptability of such property for mortgage 
insurance. 

“(g) The mortgagee shall be entitled to 
receive the benefits of the insurance as 
hereinafter provided— 

“(1) as to mortgages meeting the require- 
ments of paragraph (2) of subsection (d) 
of this section, as provided in section 204 
(a) of this act with respect to mortgages in- 
sured under section 203; and the provisions 
of subsection (b), (e), (d), (e), (f), (g) 
and (h) of section 204 of this act shall be 
applicable to such mortgages insured under 
this section, except that all references there- 
in to the mutual mortgage insurance fund 
or the fund shall be construed to refer to 
the section 221 housing insurance fund and 
all references therein to section 203 shall be 
construed to refer to this section; or 
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“(2) as to mortgages meeting the require- 
ments of paragraph (3) of subsection (d) of 
this section, as provided in section 207 (g) 
of this act with respect to mortgages insured 
under said section 207, and the provisions of 
subsections (h), (i), (j), (k), and (1) of 
section 207 of this act shall be applicable to 
such mortgages insured under this section, 
and all references therein to the housing 
insurance fund or the housing fund shall 
be construed to refer to the section 221 
housing insurance fund; or 

“(3) in the event any mortgage insured 
under this section is not in default at the 
expiration of 20 years from the date the 
mortgage was endorsed for insurance, the 
mortgagee shall, within a period thereafter 
to be determined by the Commissioner, have 
the option to assign, transfer, and deliver to 
the Commissioner the original credit instru- 
ment and the mortgage securing the same 
and receive the benefits of the insurance as 
hereinafter provided in this paragraph, upon 
compliance with such requirements and 
conditions as to the validity of the mortgage 
as a first lien and such other matters as may 
be prescribed by the Commissioner at the 
time the loan is endorsed for insurance. 
Upon such assignment, transfer, and delivery 
the obligation of the mortgagee to pay the 
premium charges for insurance shall cease, 
and the Commissioner shall, subject to the 
cash adjustment provided herein, issue to 
the mortgagee debentures having a total face 
value equal to the amount of the original 
principal obligation of the mortgage which 
was unpaid on the date of the assignment, 
plus accrued interest to such date. Deben- 
tures issued pursuant to this paragraph (3) 
shall be issued in the same manner and sub- 
ject to the same terms and conditions as 
debentures issued under paragraph (1) of 
this subsection, except that the debentures 
issued pursuant to this paragraph (3) shall 
be dated as of the date the mortgage is 
assigned to the Commissioner, and shall bear 
interest from such date at the going Fed- 
eral rate determined at the time of issuance. 
The term ‘going Federal rate’ as used here- 
in means the annual rate of interest which 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall specify as 
applicable to the 6-month period (consisting 
of January through June or July through 
December) which includes the issuance 
date of such debentures, which applicable 
rate for each such 6-month period shall be 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury 
by estimating the average yield to maturity, 
on the basis of daily closing market bid 
quotations or prices during the month of 
May or the month of November, as the case 
may be, next preceding such 6-month period, 
on all outstanding marketable obligations of 
the United States having a maturity date of 
8 to 12 years from the first day of such month 
of May or November (or, if no such obliga- 
tions are outstanding, the obligation next 
shorter than 8 years and the obligation next 
longer than 12 years, respectively, shall be 
used), and by adjusting such estimated 
average annual yield to the nearest one- 
eighth of 1 percent. The Commissioner shall 
have the same authority with respect to 
mortgages assigned to him under this para- 
graph as contained in section 207 (k) and 
section 207 (1) as to mortgages insured by 
the Commissioner and assigned to him under 
section 207 of this act. 

“(h) There is hereby created a section 221 
housing insurance fund which shall be used 
by the Commissioner as a revolving fund for 
carrying out the provisions of this section, 
and the Commissioner is hereby authorized 
to transfer to such fund the sum of $1 
million from the War Housing Insurance 
Fund established pursuant to the provisions 
of section 602 of this act. General expenses 
of operation of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration under this section may be charged 
to the section 221 housing insurance fund. 
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“Moneys in the section 221 housing in- 
surance fund not needed for the current 
operations of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration under this section shall be de- 
posited with the Treasurer of the United 
States to the credit of such fund, or invested 
in bonds or other obligations of, or in bonds 
or other obligations guaranteed as to prin- 
cipal and interest by, the United States. The 
Commissioner may, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, purchase in the 
open market debentures issued under the 
provisions of this section. Such purchases 
shall be made at a price which will provide 
an investment yield of not less than the yield 
obtainable from other investments author- 
ized by this section. Debentures so pur- 
chased shall be canceled and not reissued. 

“Premium charges, adjusted premium 
charges, and appraisal and other fees re- 
ceived on account of the insurance of any 
mortgage accepted for insurance under this 
section, the receipts derived from the prop- 
erty covered by such mortgage and claims 
assigned to the Commissioner in connection 
therewith shall be credited to the section 
221 housing insurance fund. The principal 
of, and interest paid and to be paid on de- 
bentures issued under this section, cash ad- 
justments, and expenses incurred in the 
handling, management, renovation, and dis- 
posal of properties acquired under this sec- 
tion shall be charged to such fund.” 

Sec. 124. Title II of said act, as amended, 
is hereby further amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section to 
transfer to title II the mortgage insurance 
program in connection with the sale of cer- 
tain publicly owned property as contained 
in section 610 of title VI; the insurance of 
mortgages to refinance existing loans in- 
sured under section 608 of title VI and sec- 
tions 903 and 908 of title IX; and to authorize 
the insurance under title II of mortgages 
assigned to the Commissioner under insur- 
ance contracts and mortgages held by the 
Commissioner in connection with the sale 
of property acquired under insurance con- 
tracts: 


“Miscellaneous housing insurance 


“SEC. 222. (a) Notwithstanding any of the 
provisions of this title, and without regard 
to limitations upon eligibility contained in 
section 203 or section 207, the Commissioner 
is authorized, upon application by the mort- 
gagee, to insure or make commitments to in- 
sure under section 203 or section 207 of this 
title any mortgage— 

“(1) executed in connection with the sale 
by the Government, or any agency or offi- 
cial thereof, of any housing acquired or con- 
structed under Public Law 849, 76th Con- 
gress, as amended; Public Law 781, 76th 
Congress, as amended; or Public Laws 9, 73, 
or 353, 77th Congress, as amended (in- 
cluding any property acquired, held, or con- 
structed in connection with such housing 
or to serve the inhabitants thereof); or 

“(2) executed in connection with the sale 
by the Public Housing Administration, or by 
any public housing agency with the approval 
of the said administration, of any housing 
(including any property acquired, held, or 
constructed in connection with such hous- 
ing or to serve the inhabitants thereof) 
owned or financially assisted pursuant to 
the provisions of Public Law 671, 76th Con- 
gress; or 

“(3) executed in connection with the sale 
by the Government, or any agency or offi- 
cial thereof, of any of the so-called Green- 
belt towns, or parts thereof, including proj- 
ects, or parts thereof, known as Greenhills, 
Ohio; Greenbelt, Md.; and Greendale, Wis., 
developed under the Emergency Relief Ap- 
propriation Act of 1935, or of any of the 
village properties under the jurisdiction of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority; or 

“(4) executed in connection with the sale 
by a State or municipality, or an agency, in- 
strumentality, or political subdivision of 
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either, of a project consisting of any perma- 
nent housing (including any property ac- 
quired, held, or constructed in conrection 
therewith or to serve the inhabitants there- 
of), constructed by or on behalf of such 
State, municipality, agency, instrumentality, 
or political subdivision, for the occupancy 
of veterans of World War I. or Korean vet- 
erans, their families, and others; or 

“(5) executed in connection with the first 
resale, within 2 years from the date of its 
acquisition from the Government, of any 
portion of a project or property of the char- 
acter described in paragraphs (1), (2), and 
(3) above; or 

“(6) given to refinance an existing mort- 
gage insured under section 608 of title VI 
prior to the effective date of the Housing 
Act of 1954 or under section 903 or section 
908 of title N: Provided, That the principal 
amount of any such refinancing mortgage 
shall not exceed the original principal 
amount or the unexpired term of such ex- 
isting mortgage and shall bear interest at a 
rate not in excess of the maximum rate ap- 
Plicable to loans insured under section 203 
or section 207, as the case may be, except 
that in any case involving the refinancing 
of a loan insured under section 608 or 908 in 
which the Commissioner determines that the 
insurance of a mortgage for an additional 
term will inure to the benefit of the appli- 
cable insurance fund, taking into consid- 
eration the outstanding insurance liability 
under the existing insured mortgage, such 
refinancing mortgage may have a term not 
more than 12 years in excess of the unex- 
pired term of such existing insured mort- 
gage: Provided, That a mortgage of the 
character described in paragraph (1), (2), 
(3), (4), or (5) shall have a maturity satis- 
factory to the Commissioner, but not to 
exceed the maximum term applicable to 
loans insured under section 203 or section 
207, as the case may be, and shall involve a 
principal obligation (including such initial 
service charges, appraisal, inspection, and 
other fees as the Commissioner shall ap- 
prove) in an amount not exceeding 90 per- 
cent of the appraised value of the mortgaged 
property, as determined by the Commission- 
er, and bear interest (exclusive of premium 
charges and service charges, if any) at not 
to exceed the maximum rate applicable to 
loans insured under section 203 or section 
207, as the case may be. 

“(b) The Commissioner shall also have 
authority to insure under this title any 
mortgage assigned to him in connection 
with payment under a contract of mortgage 
insurance or executed in connection with 
the sale by him of any property acquired 
under title I, title II, title VI, title VIII. or 
title IX without regard to any limitation 
upon eligibility contained in this title II.” 

Sec. 125. Title II of said act, as amended, 
is hereby amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sections: 


“Interest rates and mortgage terms 


“Sec. 233. The Commissioner shall make 
such rules and regulations in connection 
with his functions under this act as may be 
necessary to carry out limitations relating 
thereto established by the President pur- 
suant to the authority vested in him by 
section 201 of the Housing Act of 1954. 

“Open-end mortgages 

“Sec. 224. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of this act, in connection with any 
mortgage insured pursuant to any section 
of this act which covers a property upon 
which there is located a dwelling designed 
principally for residential use for not more 


than four families in the aggregate, the 
Commissioner is authorized, upon such 
terms and conditions as he may prescribe, 
to insure under said section the amount of 
any advance for the improvement or repair 
of such property made to the mortgagor 
pursuant to an ‘open end” provision in the 
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mortgage, and to add the amount of such 
advance to the original principal obligation 
in determining the value of the mortgage 
for the purpose of computing the amounts 
of debentures and certificate of claim to 
which the mortgagee may be entitled: Pro- 
vided, That the Commissioner may require 
the payment of such charges, including 
charges in lieu of insurance premiums, as 
he may consider appropriate for the insur- 
ance of such ‘open end’ advances: And pro- 
vided further, That the insurance of ‘open 
end’ advances shall not be taken into account 
in determining the aggregate amount of 
principal obligations of mortgages which 
may be insured under this act.” 

Additional amendments relating to Federal 

Housing Administration 

Sec. 126. Title VI of said act, as amended, 
is hereby amended by adding the following 
new section at the end thereof: 

“Sec. 612. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this title, no mortgage or loan shall 
be insured under any section of this title 
after the effective date of the Housing Act 
of 1954 except pursuant to a commitment 
to insure issued on or before such date.” 

Sec. 127. Title VII of said act, as amended, 
is hereby repealed. The Housing Investment 
Insurance Fund established to carry out the 
purposes of said title shall be terminated as 
of the effective date of the Housing Act of 
1954, at which time all of the remaining as- 
sets of such fund, shall be transferred to the 
National Defense Housing Insurance Fund. 
The amount remaining of funds appropriated 
to the Secretary of the Treasury by the Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Act, 1949 (Public 
Law 904, 80th Cong.), to be made available to 
the said Housing Investment Insurance Fund 
shall be carried to the surplus fund of the 
Treasury. 

Sec. 128. Section 803 (a) of said act, as 
amended, is amended by striking out “July 
1, 1954” and substituting therefor “June 30, 
1955”. 

Sec. 129. Section 104 of the Defense Hous- 
ing and Community Facilities and Services 
Act of 1951, as amended, is hereby amended 
by striking out the material within the paren- 
theses in clause (a) and substituting there- 
for “except pursuant to a commitment to 
insure issued on or before such date”. 


Mr. WOLCOTT (interrupting the 
reading of title I). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of title I be dispensed with and 
that the whole title be open to amend- 
ment from this point on. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not 
object, I would like to know where we 
would be after title I is read. This is 
page 146, line 15? 

The CHAIRMAN. The title ends on 
page 146, line 15. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Worcorr: 

Page 122, in line 17, strike out “located in” 
and insert in lieu thereof “where such dwell- 
ing accommodations are located in (1).” 

Page 122, insert before the period in line 
22 a comma and the following: “or (2) 
the area of a project covered by a Federal- 
aid contract which has been executed, or 
with respect to which prior approval has 
been granted, by the Housing and Home Fi- 
mance Administrator under title I of the 
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Housing Act of 1949, as amended, before the 
effective date of the Housing Act of 1954.” 

Page 123, strike out lines 7 through 9 and 
insert in lieu thereof “date of their execu- 
tion or disbursement thereon.” 

Page 123, in line 16, strike out “The” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Unless located in an 
area referred to in clause (2) of subsection 
(a) of this section, the.” 

Page 123, in line 22, strike out “That,” and 
insert in lieu thereof “That (with respect to 
such delineated area).“ 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, may 
I say that a copy of this amendment has 
been submitted to the minority members 
of the committee with the explanation 
that this is more or less of an oversight 
when we considered the bill in the com- 
mittee. Ido not think there will be any 
objection to it. 

May I make this statement, that this 
amendment simply makes clear that the 
new FHA section 220 insuring authority 
would also operate in connection with a 
present slum clearance or urban rede- 
velopment program which is now under- 
way. 

In addition to the changes proposed 
by this amendment, when we reach page 
182 of the bill it will also be necessary 
to insert some additional language in 
connection with accomplishing the pur- 
poses of this amendment. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sure there will be no objection to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. WotcortT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mutter: At 
page 119, line 11, strike out “estimated value 
of” and insert in lieu thereof “lesser of either 
the appraised value or the estimated 
cost of.” 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the last of a series of amendments that 
I will offer with reference to the defects 
in this bill. I called your attention to 
the credit controls, and you refused to 
improve the bill. I have called your at- 
tention to the service charges which 
should not be imposed. I have called 
your attention to the necessity of pre- 
venting kickbacks when I offered the 
amendment to prevent mortgaging-out. 

Other very serious defects have been 
pointed out, with little hope of any at- 
tention from this body. 

Now, there is one more that I want to 
call to your attention. 

These defects appear in almost every 
title in this bill. 

This would be a good place to set 
forth the minority views of our commit- 
tee, as follows: 

IH. Rept. 1429, pt. 2, 83d Cong., 2d sess.] 
Hovstne Acr or 1954 

(Mr. Spence, from the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, submitted the following 
minority report:) 

This report is filed on behalf of those 
members whose signatures appear at the 


end of the report. 
We of the minority find ourselves in funda- 


mental disagreement with the majority on 
numerous major aspects of H. R. 7839. These 
include: (1) Failure to maintain traditional 
veterans’ housing preferences; (2) failure 
to provide a realistic workable secondary 
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mortgage market; (3) delegation to the Pres- 
ident of authority to set maximum interest 
rates on FHA and VA mortgages; (4) dele- 
gation to the President of authority to con- 
trol real-estate credit; (5) failure to au- 
thorize any units of low-rent public hous- 
ing; (6) failure to establish safeguards 
against “mortgaging-out” under the various 
FHA rental housing programs; and (7) fail- 
ure to require builders of FHA and VA houses 
to give the home buyer a warranty against 
defective construction. 

In order that the House may be fully 
cognizant of the seriousness of these defi- 
ciencies, a detailed analysis of each is set 
forth below. 


VETERANS’ PREFERENCE 


The minority regrets that your committee 
has not seen fit to continue the traditional 
congressional policy of veterans’ preference 
in the field of housing. We believe the vet- 
eran, by his wartime service, earned the right 
to the preference that he has been accorded. 
Even if this were not true, however, he 
would be entitled to this preference be- 
cause his lengthy absence from civilian life 
has placed him at a decided disadvantage in 
obtaining adequate housing. Unfortunately 
H. R. 7839 does much to dilute that prefer- 
ence, 

Amendments to title II of the National 
Housing Act contained in title I of the bill 
would have immeasurable effect on the GI 
home-loan program in several respects. The 
proposed increase in loan-to-value ratios and 
the reduction in cash downpayments, to- 
gether with the increase in the permissible 
term of the loan which will make lower 
monthly carrying charges possible, will make 
considerably more liberal financing terms 
possible for home purchasers under the FHA 
program. This, of course, would tend to 
dilute the preference which has been avail- 
able to veterans obtaining GI financing, since 
the amendments would place nonveterans in 
virtually an equal position in respect to 
housing credit terms. 

On the other hand, it is noted that the 
only action which the President could take in 
respect to VA-guaranteed home loans would 
be to make GI loan terms more restrictive. 
All eligible veterans, including recent vet- 
erans of the Korean conflict, will be deprived 
to a considerable degree of the preferred 
position they heretofore enjoyed in respect 
to housing credit. 

In the reconstitution of the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association provided under 
title III of the bill, there is no provision that 
preferred support continue to be given to 
GI loans under the reconstituted secondary 
market facility. Similarly, GI loans are not 
enumerated among the special Fannie May 
assistance programs authorized by subsec- 
tion 301 (b) of the bill. 

Under present law, the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs is authorized, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, to 
establish such rate of interest on VA mort- 
gages, not in excess of 4% percent, as he 
may find the loan market demands. The 
National Housing Act provides similar au- 
thority for adjustment of maximum interest 
rates by FHA up to a maximum of 6 percent 
for most home mortgages. Since the Fed- 
eral Housing Commissioner has adequate 
authority already to authorize an upward 
adjustment of the interest rate on FHA 
loans, the effect of section 201 is to make 
an upward adjustment of the interest rate 
for GI loans possible whenever the mort- 
gage bankers decide to tighten the market. 

The bill provides that the average yield 
on all marketable Government bonds with 
a maturity of 15 years or more shall be the 
base for comparison with FHA and VA in- 
terest rates. While the majority of VA loans 
are written for terms of 20 or 25 years, under 
the statutory maximum of 30 years, the best 
available estimates indicate that such mort- 
gages will probably have an average life of 
not over 10 or 12 years. Accordingly the 
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inclusion of extremely long-term issues such 
as the 314-percent issue maturing in 1983 
in the average used for comparison with 
mortgage interest rates will result in main- 
taining an artificially high maximum inter- 
est rate on home mortgages for veterans. 


FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION 


Title III is the most important section of 
the Housing Act of 1954. An adequate and 
readily available supply of mortgage 
financing is a prime requirement for a high 
and sustained volume of homebuilding. Yet, 
according to the consensus of testimony be- 
fore the committee, title III in its present 
form imposes unduly restrictive require- 
ments upon FNMA and may actually have 
the effect of deterring mortgage lending in- 
stead of sustaining it. Specifically it was 
pointed out to the committee that the 3-per- 
cent nonrefundable contribution to the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association, to be 
borne by the lender upon mortgage sales 
to FNMA, will unduly restrict use of the 
facility. It is noted, in passing, that it is 
unlikely lenders will assume the burden of 
the 3-percent contribution. Rather, the 
homebuilder, or more likely, the home buyer 
will ultimately pay it. Consequently, under 
the bill Federal credit (and equity capital 
provided by home purchasers) will be used 
to build up a multi-million-dollar secondary 
market reserve facility which will then be 
turned over to banks and insurance com- 
panies, who sold mortgages to FNMA but 
otherwise contributed little to acquire own- 
ership share. 

Under title II, the FNMA requirement 
to purchase at or below market price, the 
3-percent contribution and the service fee, 
may result in a discount on home mortgages 
of 6% to 7 percent under today’s market 
condition. 

The president of the National Association 
of Homebuilders testified: 

“On a $12,000 loan, for example, this for- 
mula would result in a cost for permanent 
mortgage financing of $750 to #850. This 
equals, and probably exceeds, the extremely 
high discounts which characterized the 
mortgage market during last summer’s un- 
usual credit stringency.” 

Furthermore, the requirement that the 
Association liquidate its portfolio of old 
mortgages and limit its new purchases to 
mortgages which can be readily resold does 
not contribute additionally to the stability 
of the mortgage market now provided by 
conventional private brokerage operations. 
These requirements in fact create the danger 
that an undue increase in the mortgage sup- 
ply arising from FNMA sales may lead to 
price declines. 

Preference heretofore accorded GI mort- 
gage loans in the secondary market opera- 
tions of the FNMA is not continued under 
the bill. GI loans are not specifically in- 
cluded in the category of home mortgage 
loans for which FNMA is authorized to pro- 
vide special assistance. Neither, apparently, 
is the special assistance which FNMA has 
given FHA section 213 cooperatives to be 
continued. The bill establishes no priority 
for use of the limited total of $700 million 
authorized for the special assistance second- 
ary market operations under section 301 
(b). In the aggregate this amount could 
only assist the construction of approxi- 
mately 70,000 dwelling units. To operate 
practically in the field of housing that needs 
special assistance by secondary market sup- 
port, a system of priorities and a larger sum 
would appear to be required. 

Finally it would appear that an appropri- 
ate policy statement indicating specifically 
the purpose that a secondary market facility 
is intended to serve should be included. 

The National Association of Home Build- 
ers, representing the industry that does the 
constructing, has suggested the following: 

“It should kelp provide an adequate and 
stabilized mortgage market so that homes 
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may be provided in the volume, in areas, of 
the size, and at the prices that the home- 
buying market requires.” 

The provisions of title III, in the opinion 
of the NAHB, “will prove unworkable and 
possibly do more to depress than to assist 
the mortgage market. Its terms go far be- 
yond those reasonably necessary to prevent 
excessive use and, in effect, amount to a com- 
plete denial of the facility to the very users 
for whom it is intended.” 


INTEREST RATES 


Under the authority vested in the Presi- 
dent by title II of H. R. 7839 to adjust inter- 
est rates, fees, and service charges, maximum 
financing charges on federally aided home 
mortgage loans may go as high as 7 percent 
on the lowest priced housing (the new FHA 
sec. 221 program), 644 percent on the other 
FHA-insured mortgages and 5% percent on 
VA-guaranteed home mortgage loans. 

In this connection it is pointed out that 
under section 203, the FHA Commissioner al- 
ready has authority to raise interest rates 
on most insured mortgages as high as 6 per- 
cent. On the other hand, under present 
law the maximum rate on GI home loans 
cannot be higher than 4% percent. Con- 
sequently, it appears that the net effect of 
the new authority proposed under section 201 
of the bill is to enable increases in interest 
rates to be made on GI home loans, 

Concerning the desirability of establishing 
maximum limits and using automatic for- 
mulas as guides in setting effective financing 
charges on federally aided home mortgages, 
we recall the witness representing the Veter- 
ans’ Administration stating that there is 
“considerable administrative experience to 
the effect that maximums tend to become 
minimums as well.” 

Provision for a 214 percent spread over the 
yield on long-term marketable Government 
bonds under title II of the bill represents 
a rise of 1 percentage point in the spread 
that investors were willing to accept prior 
to the inauguration of the tight credit poli- 
cies in early 1951. In view of the consider- 
able easing of the money and credit supply 
since mid-1953, it does not appear necessary 
to provide for an increase in the traditional 
spread of 1% percent between the maximum 
rate on federally aided home mortgages and 
the yield on long-term Government bonds, 
unless it is intended to reimpose restrictive 
tight money conditions on the economy. 

Furthermore, in view of the testimony pre- 
sented before the committee that the esti- 
mated average life of VA and FHA mortgages 
is considerably less than 15 years, using the 
ylelds on bonds with from 15 to 30 years 
remaining to maturity as the basis for set- 
ting maximum interest rates on such mort- 
gages is highly questionable, 

CONTROL OF REAL ESTATE CREDIT 

Subsection 201 (5) would give the Presi- 
dent authority to control real estate credit. 
It was under similar authority contained in 
the Defense Production Act of 1950 that reg- 
ulation X was issued. 

In the opinion of the minority, real estate 
credit controls are in reality a rationing 
mechanism, not a credit control mechanism. 
They are, moreover, a one-way rationing 
mechanism. They ration housing solely on 
the basis of the ability of the people who 
need housing to raise the downpayment. In 
recommending the termination of real estate 
credit controls on June 16, 1952 (p. 15, H. 
Rept. 2177, 82d Cong., 2d sess.), your Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency stated: 

“Evidence was presented to your commit- 
tee that the inevitable discriminatory aspect 
of credit controls; namely, that they bear 
most heavily upon those in the lower income 
groups, who have less ready cash, had in the 
existing situation overshadowed the anti- 
inflationary aspect.” 

In 1953, a proposal to restore this authority 
was rejected by your committee, 
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Only a grave national emergency would 
justify the reimposition of real estate credit 
controls. In the admitted absence of such 
an emergency, the minority is opposed to 
granting the President authority to reim- 
pose them. 

LOW-RENT PUBLIC HOUSING 


Several facts were developed throughout 
the hearings on H. R. 7839 with reference 
to the need for congressional action on the 
size of the low-rent public housing program, 
even though this issue is not dealt with in 
this measure. 

Emphasis was placed by administration 
spokesmen and by a large majority of other 
witnesses on proposals to accomplish slum 
clearance, urban redevelopment, and urban 
renewal. Great hope was expressed that new 
programs under sections 220 and 221 under 
the Federal Housing Administration would 
make it possible to rehabilitate old homes, 
sound in structure, and provide new hous- 
ing at low cost and with liberal financing 
terms for families presently living in sub- 
standard housing. 

The minority agrees totally with the ob- 
jectives of these programs. Howeyer, if old 
housing is to be rehabilitated and refinanced, 
one fact is very clear. A substantial num- 
ber of families, probably half, presently liv- 
ing in the substandard units will be forced 
to vacate because their economic status will 
not permit them to live in the more expen- 
sive remodeled and modernized homes. It 
is als. a fact that a program of rehabilita- 
tion will reduce, rather than enlarge, the 
housing supply. In those instances where 
slum housing is demolished as part of an 
urban renewal program, at least half of the 
tenants of the old property will have insuffi- 
cient incomes to permit home purchases 
even of the proposed $7,600 house ($6,600 in 
high-cost areas), if it can be built, with no 
downpayment and 40 years to pay. 

It follows, therefore, that unless provision 
is made to rehouse low-income families, dis- 
placed through either renewal or slum clear- 
ance, these p cannot be undertaken 
and the objectives of H. R. 7839 can never 
be realized, 

The President in his housing message rec- 
ognized that fact when he urged that 35,000 
units of low-rent public housing be pro- 
vided in fiscal year 1955 and during each 
of the following 3 years, Administrator Al- 
bert M. Cole indicated that such a program 
was essential for the rehousing of many dis- 
placed families. While it is the opinion of 
the minority, that a program of 35,000 pub- 
lic-housing units would be entirely inade- 
quate, even if limited to families displaced 
by slum clearance, urban renewal, or for 
other public purposes, it would at least have 
been something. 

The entire issue of public housing has al- 
ways been within the initial jurisdiction of 
the House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. The Housing Act of 1949 provided 
for 810,000 of such units to be built at the 
rate of 135,000 a year for a 6-year period. 
That still represents basic national policy, 
except as it has been amended by legisla- 
tive limitations on appropriation bills voted 
under a waiver of rules. The size of the 
program goes to the very heart of the public 
housing issue. But no reference to size is 
contained in H. R. 7839. 

The minority recommends that the pro- 
posed Housing Act of 1954 be amended by 
striking unit limitations adopted in the 
passage of the Independent Offices Appropri- 
ation Acts for fiscal years 1953 and 1954, 
thereby returning to the basic provisions of 
the Housing Act of 1949. If that were done 
the President would have to increase or 
decrease the size of the public-housing pro- 
gram in line with economic needs and con- 
siderations. It would make it possible for 
him to carry out the program he proposed, 
and to meet the needs of families of low 
income displaced by the slum clearance and 
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urban renewal he recommends. It 
is the desire of the minority to make his pro- 
gram realistically workable. 

At the same time, by establishing the size 
of the low-rent public-housing program as 
part of a total housing program, it would 
be returned to its place of proper juris- 
diction; namely, with the basic legislative 
committee, the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

PROTECTION AGAINST MORTGAGING-OUT 


It is the opinion of the minority that 
every reasonable legislative safeguard must 
be provided against abuses in existing and 
proposed rental-housing programs where the 
Federal Government is assuming large risks. 
Members of Congress will recall that under 
the FHA 608 rental-housing program there 
were instances where mortgagors com- 
pleted projects for less than the amount of 
the mortgage and pocketed the difference 
plus normal profits. This was commonly 
referred to as mortg: -out. 

When FHA title IX, as part of the Defense 
Housing and Community Facilities and Serv- 
ices Act of 1951, was adopted, it was amended 
with bipartisan sponsorship to require that 
the mortgagor certify upon completion of 
the physical improvements on the mortgaged 
property the amount, if any, by which the 
proceeds of the mortgage loan exceeded the 
actual costs of the physical improvements, 
and to pay within 60 days after such cer- 
tification to the mortgagee for application 
to the reduction of the principal amount 
of the mortgage the amount so certified to 
be in excess of actual cost. It provided 
protection against kickbacks and other 
abuses. Last year, the Congress added an 
identical provision to FHA title VIII (Wherry 
Act military housing). 

Efforts of the minority to protect the new 
programs under FHA section 220 and 221 and 
existing programs under FHA sections 207 
(rental housing) and 213 (cooperatives) with 
identical safeguards were defeated. 


MANDATORY BUILDER’S WARRANTY 


The minority feels that the buyer of a 1- or 
2-family house, built with Federal assist- 
ance, should be given a warranty by the 
builder that the house has been built accord- 
ing to the plans and specifications on which 
the Federal assistance was based. Such a 
provision was included in last year’s housing 
bill, as reported by your committee. It 
passed the House without opposition, but 
was eliminated in conference. A mandatory 
builder’s warranty would carry out the chief 
recommendation resulting from the Rains 
subcommittee’s investigation of housing con- 
structed under the FHA and VA programs. 
The subcommittee found that the purchasers 
of FHA and VA houses generally bought 
through purchase contracts which did not 
contain, or incorporate by reference, plans 
or specifications which would in any way 
protect the buyers. On the basis of these 
contracts they rarely had any legal basis for 
suit against the builders. The minority feels 
that a mandatory builder’s warranty is an 
absolute necessity if the defective construc- 
tion of FHA and VA houses is to be prevented 
in the future. 

In t this position, however, the mi- 
nority wishes to emphasize that the require- 
ment of a warranty is not a reflection on the 
honest builder. In fact, providing the buyer 
with a warranty is a common practice in 
many other lines of industry. When a per- 
son buys a house he is, as a rule, making a 
lifetime investment and he should have rea- 
sonable protection. 

It is the intention of the minority to offer 
amendments on the floor of the House with 
the view to correcting the several major de- 
ficiencies, described above, contained in 
H. R. 7839. We are firmly convinced that the 
adoption by the House of these amendments 
to the Housing Act of 1954 is an absolute 
necessity if the President's laudable recom- 
mendations to provide the country with a 
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new and dynamic housing program are to 
be transferred by this Congress into concrete 
statute form. 

Brent SPENCE, WRIGHT PATMAN, ALBERT 
RAINS, ABRAHAM J. MULTER, CHARLES B. 
DEANE, GEORGE D. O’Brien, HR J. 
ADDONIZIO, ISIDORE DOLLINGER, RICHARD 
BoLLING, WILLIAM A. BARRETT, WAYNE 
L. Hays, BARRATT O'HARA, EUGENE J. 
MCCARTHY. 

1 can do no more than make the rec- 
ord. 

We on the Democratic side of the aisle 
have placed the responsibility upon the 
shoulders of the majority party. Let 
them try to explain when they go back 
to their districts why this program does 
not produce any housing and why it does 
not give the homeowner an opportunity 
to buy a house, as they pretend this 
bill will do and why the homeowner, vet- 
eran and nonveteran, alike, will overpay. 

Heretofore we have required mort- 
gages to be made on the basis of the 
cost of construction. The estimated 
cost of construction was used in deter- 
mining the amount of the mortgage. In 
this bill, instead of using “estimated 
cost” the words “estimated value” are 
substituted. The Agency told us if you 
used the words “appraised value” you 
would be using a term that is known 
in the real estate trade, that has definite 
meaning. It has definition attributed 
to it by the courts. You know where 
you are going. But the majority of the 
committee would not accept that. They 
insisted on sticking to the words, “esti- 
mated value,” so that in estimating a 
$10,000 home you can fix a $15,000 esti- 
mated value for it and thus get a ficti- 
tiously high mortgage, which FHA will 
insure and guarantee. 

This amendment seeks to strike out 
the language “estimated value” and put 
in its place “the lesser of either, the 
appraised value or the estimated cost“ 
of the unit; and, in that way at least, 
give some additional safeguard. This 
will set up in this bill some standard so 
that we will not let the speculative 
builder run away with this program and 
take out of the mortgage profits which 
he should get only out of the building. 

I urge the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

This matter was studied by the com- 
mittee exhaustively. We had testimony 
from those who are more familiar with 
this type of financing than any others, 
noticeably the Bowery Savings Bank of 
the gentleman’s hometown of New York. 
This is a safeguard against the practices 
which the gentleman was afraid of, in 
his talk yesterday. 

At the present time, for example, on 
213, they are what we call cooperative 
projects, their insurance can go as high 
as 95 percent. This language is to pro- 
tect the Government and the coopera- 
tive veteran members themselves. The 
amendment surely should be defeated. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Yesterday, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Mutter] talked about the 
builders as though they were doing a 
great injury. He overlooked the fact 
that in the history of the FHA, the 608, 
or the military housing, was based on 
cost. It was true that basing it on cost 
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there were mortgages insured which had 
value greater than the construction cost. 
The defense housing, in 207, was based 
on value. There was no trouble with 
that. The Wherry Act housing was on 
cost. The 213, the cooperatives, were 
on cost. Now you want to change the 
estimated value, which is the same term 
that was used in title 2. 

As a matter of fact, the term “value 
estimator” is a common expression. I 
am talking here on one subject, at least, 
that I know something about, because 
I think I am the only Member of the 
House who is a member of the appraisal 
union, the American Institute of Real 
Estate Appraisers. I have spent my life 
in this. What you want to do is to re- 
store the cost, and in restoring the cost 
you are opening the doors. That is what 
the gentleman has been attempting to 
do repeatedly. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER. Just for a question. 

Mr. MULTER. Before I can put the 
question I must direct the gentleman’s 
attention to the language in the amend- 
ment. This does not restore “cost.” It 
says the lesser of either the appraised 
value or the estimated cost. 

The question I wanted to direct to the 
gentleman is, Is it not a fact, as an ap- 
praiser who knows his business, that 
wherever we find now the word “value” 
in the Housing Acts up to now it has 
been coupled with the word “appraised,” 
in the law heretofore and even in this 
bill in various places? We still use the 
phrase “appraised value.” What I am 
objecting to is that you are now sub- 
stituting for “appraised value,” which 
has a very definite meaning in the trade, 
the phrase “estimated value.” I say 
take, instead of estimated value, the 
lesser of either the appraised value or 
the cost. 

Mr. YOUNGER. I think the gentle- 
man will find that “estimated value” is 
the correct term. It is well recognized in 
the appraisal field. When you tie that in 
with the estimated cost, then you are 
tying it in improperly, insofar as the 
appraisal work is concerned. All you 
are doing is simply balling up the whole 
situation. 

Mr. MULTER. Does the gentleman 
say that a man should get the higher 
of the two, either the cost or the esti- 
mated value? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I have faith enough 
in the appraisal policies, the appraisal 
procedure that has been followed by the 
FHA, as it is carefully worked out. 
Where you have left it to the appraised 
value or the estimated value you have 
had no trouble, but where you have tied 
it in with cost, as you did with the mili- 
tary housing under the Wherry Act, you 
have had trouble. If you are going to 
do this again, as you are attempting to 
do, you will institute more trouble. 

Mr. MULTER. We have never tried 
it this way. 

Mr. YOUNGER. I hope the amend- 
ment is defeated, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 
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Mr. TALLE. If I am correctly in- 
formed, the gentleman from California 
has many years of experience as an ap- 
praiser under FHA; is that not correct? 

Mr. YOUNGER. No. I went through 
the first appraisal school, set that up for 
the FHA and selected all the appraisers 
in the 20 western States. I have made 
loans under it and have worked care- 
fully with it. However, I was never an 
official appraiser of theirs. I was with 
the HOLC. 

Mr. TALLE. The gentleman does not 
say it, but on my own account I will say, 
Mr. Chairman, that certainly the gentle- 
man from California is the voice of ex- 
perience speaking in the appraisal field. 

Mr. YOUNGER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk proceeded to read title II. 

Mr. WOLCOTT (interrupting the 
reading of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that title II in its 
entirety be considered as read and open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Title II is as follows: 


TITLE II—HOME MORTGAGE INTEREST RATES AND 
TERMS 


Sec. 201. On the basis of reviews, which 
shall be made from time to time at the re- 
quest of the President by a committee con- 
sisting of the Secretary of the Treasury, as 
Chairman, the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator, and the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, of conditions affecting the 
mortgage investment market (including cur- 
rent market yields on comparable invest- 
ments such as long-term obligations of the 
United States and of States and municipali- 
ties and long-term corporate bonds), and 
after taking into consideration conditions in 
the building industry and the national econ- 
omy, the President is hereby authorized, 
without regard to any other provision of law 
except provisions hereafter enacted expressly 
in limitation hereof, to establish from time 
to time— 

(1) the maximum rates of interest (exclu- 
sive of premium charges for insurance and 
service charges, if any) for various classifi- 
cations of residential mortgage loans insured 
or guaranteed or made under the National 
Housing Act, as amended, or the Service- 
men's Readjustment Act of 1944, as amend- 
ed: Provided, That no such maximum rate 
of interest shall, at the time established by 
the President, exceed 244 percent plus the 
annual rate of interest determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, at the request of 
the President, by estimating the average 
yield to maturity, on the basis of daily clos- 
ing market bid quotations or prices during 
the calendar month next preceding the es- 
tablishment of such maximum rate of in- 
terest, on all outstanding marketable obli- 
gations of the United States having a ma- 
turity date of 15 years or more from the first 
day of such next preceding month, and by 
adjusting such estimated average annual 
yield to the nearest one-eighth of 1 percent; 

(2) the maximum financing charges for 
various classifications of loans as to which 
financial institutions are insured against 
losses under title I of the National Housing 
Act, as amended; 

(3) the rate of interest for debentures is- 
sued under the National Housing Act, as 
amended, in connection with defaults upon 
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mortgages insured thereunder: Provided, 
That no such rate shall, at the time estab- 
lished by the President, exceed the annual 
rate of interest determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury in the manner set forth in 
numbered clause (1) of this section; 

(4) the maximum fees and charges per- 
mitted to cover the costs of the origination 
of, including the costs of supervision of non- 
Government-assisted construction loan dis- 
bursements in connection with, residential 
mortgage loans insured or guaranteed under 
the National Housing Act, as amended, or 
the Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944, 
as amended, and the maximum special serv- 
ice charges, if any, permitted in connection 
with those mortgages insured under section 
203 of said National Housing Act for which 
such special service charges may be found 
to be appropriate by the President on the 
basis of the low original principal amounts 
of the mortgages or on the basis of other 
factors impeding an adequate flow of credit 
for the type of housing involved and in con- 
nection with mortgages insured under sec- 
tion 220 or 221 of the National Housing Act, 
as amended; and 

(5) the maximum ratios of loan to value 
and the maximum maturities with respect to 
residential mortgage loans eligible for as- 
sistance under the National Housing Act, as 
amended, or the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944, as amended, and the maximum 
dollar amount limitation per room or per 
family unit with respect to such mortgage 
loans eligible for assistance under the Na- 
tional Housing Act, as amended: Provided, 
That no such maximum ratio of loan to value 
and no such maximum dollar amount limita- 
tion in the case of mortgages insured under 
the National Housing Act, as amended, shall 
be in excess of the applicable maximum 
ratio of loan to value or the applicable max- 
imum dollar amount limitation per room or 
per family unit prescribed by that act, and 
no such maximum maturity shall be in ex- 
cess of the applicable maximum maturity 
prescribed by the National Housing Act, as 
amended, or the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944, as amended: Provided, further, 
That in establishing the maximum ratio of 
loan to value there shall be accorded to vet- 
erans obtaining loans made, guaranteed or 
insured under the Servicemen's Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, as amended, a preference 
of not less than 5 percent on the first $8,000 
of the value of the related unit and 5 per- 
cent of such value in excess of $8,000: And 
provided further, That no action by the Presi- 
dent pursuant to this section shall apply 
with respect to loans made, or loans with 
respect to which a contract of insurance or 
guaranty or a firm commitment to insure or 
guarantee has been entered into, under the 
National Housing Act, as amended, or the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended, prior to such action. 

Sec. 202. The Servicemen's Readjustment 
Act of 1944, as amended, is hereby amended 
by adding the following new section at the 
end of title III: 

“Sec. 515. With respect to mortgage loans 
for the purchase or construction of residen- 
tial property (not including farm homes) 
guaranteed, insured, or made pursuant to 
this title, the Administrator shall make such 
rules and regulations concerning (1) maxi- 
mum rates of interest for such residential 
mortgage loans, (2) maximum ratios of loan 
to value and maximum maturities with re- 
spect to such residential mortgage loans, and 
(3) maximum fees and charges permitted to 
cover the costs of the origination of, and of 
the supervision of construction loan dis- 
bursements in connection with, such resi- 
dential mortgage loans as may be necessary 
to carry out limitations relating thereto es- 
tablished by the President pursuant to the 
authority vested in him by section 201 of 
the Housing Act of 1954.” 
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Src. 203. Section 501 (b) of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as amend- 
ed, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Any loan made to a veteran for the 
purposes specified in subsection (a) of this 
section 501, may, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of subsection (a) of section 500 of 
this title relating to the percentage or ag- 
gregate amount of loan to be guaranteed, be 
guaranteed, if otherwise made pursuant to 
the provisions of this title, in an amount not 
exceeding 60 percent of the loan: Provided, 
That the aggregate amount of any guaranties 
to a veteran under this title shall not exceed 
$7,500, nor shall any gratuities payable un- 
der subsection (c) of section 500 of this title 
exceed the amount which as payable on loans 
guaranteed in accordance with the maxima 
provided for in subsection (a) of section 500 
of this title.” 

Sec. 204. Section 504 of the Housing Act of 
1950, as amended, is hereby repealed. 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Parman: On 
page 146, strike out line 16 and all that 
follows down to page 151, line 22. 

STRIKE OUT TITLE II 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, by 
striking out title II, you strike out the 
high interest mandatory provision in 
this law for borrowers to buy or build 
homes. In addition to that, you strike 
out the attempt that is written into this 
title to restore regulation X. Regulation 
X was under the Defense Production 
Act of 1951. It became very unpopular 
when the emergency was over. Now, 
with no emergency, this bill would re- 
store completely regulation X. May I 
invite your attention to the fact that on 
page 147 of the bill, the phrase is used 
“The President is hereby authorized, 
without regard to any other provision 
of law except provisions hereafter en- 
acted expressly in limitation hereof, to 
establish from time to time—” these 
regulations that I refer to. Now read 
again, if you please, may I suggest to 
the gentleman from Indiana IMr. 
Brownson] who had an amendment 
adopted yesterday concerning lower 
down payments—that means that if this 
is adopted the Brownson amendment is 
out the window. And read again this 
amendment. It says, “The President is 
authorized without regard to any other 
provision of law except provisions here- 
after enacted expressly in limitation 
hereof to establish from time to time” 
these things. Read again your veter- 
ans’ 414-percent-interest law. It is 
worthless, it is out the window, if this is 
enacted by this Congress. There are 
two things it will do. First, it will re- 
store regulation X, which you do not 
want. Another thing it will destroy the 
veteran’s right to get his interest rate 
at 4½ percent and make it 6 percent 
under this, if you vote for it. In addi- 
tion to that, it will increase the pattern 
of interest rates a minimum of 1 percent. 
I do not believe you want either one of 
the three, and the way to get rid of them 
is to strike out title II. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MERRILL. Is the gentleman not 
aware of the fact there has been an au- 
thorization in housing legislation to in- 
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crease interest rates all along, and that 
at no time has the actual interest rate 
fixed by legal authority gone up to the 
maximum. Therefore, history argues 
against your statement that the maxi- 
mum allowed here is going to be the 
actual interest rate. Is that not true? 

Mr. PATMAN. Let us forget history 
and take the present, current situation. 
Interest rates were raised on veterans a 
maximum from 4 percent to 414 percent. 
Why? Because long-term Government 
bonds at 2%4 percent went down to 89. 
That made those bonds actually earn or 
draw about 3 percent interest. There- 
fore, the money lenders and investors 
had an unanswerable argument to raise 
the interest rate to 44 percent so that 
there would be a spread of 114 percent 
from the 3 percent to the 4½ percent. 
There was no argument against that. 
It was perfectly justified. But, now the 
situation has changed and the bonds 
have gone back to par. The interest 
rates have gone back to 2½ percent. 
Therefore, veterans’ interest rates should 
have come down to 4 percent. But you 
people are keeping it at 44% percent. It 
ought to be reduced today. It ought to 
be reduced today, but instead of reduc- 
ing it today, if you pass this, they will 
put another 1½ percent interest on top 
of it, and throw your veterans’ prefer- 
ence out of the window. 

Mr. MERRILL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at this point? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield briefly to the 
gentleman for a question, 

Mr. MERRILL. Will the gentleman 
say whether or not at this time even at 
4% percent interest, the mortgages are 
selling at a premium, or at a discount? 

Mr. PATMAN. I am not concerned 
about that in this discussion. 

Mr. MERRILL. The fact is they are 
not selling at a premium. 

Mr. PATMAN. There are more appli- 
cations today than they have ever had. 

Mr. MERRILL. Is it not true that if 
the mortgage rates were overvalued these 
mortgages would be selling at a premium 
and they actually are not? 

Mr. PATMAN, Why do you want to 
sell them at a premium? There is no 
reason for requiring that they sell at a 
premium. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Am I correct in my un- 
derstanding that the gentleman's 
amendment includes the position urged 
by the American Legion and the vet- 
erans’ organizations? 

Mr. PATMAN. Absolutely. 

Mr. COOPER. That section 201 and 
201 (1) be stricken out of the bill? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Please do not insist 
that I yield. I cannot yield. I have 
only a few minutes. 
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I want to quote an organization that 
I have never quoted before in this House, 
but they are so right that I must repeat 
to you what the National Home Builders 
Association has said. In their bulletin 
they state: 

ANOTHER REGULATION X? 

There is strong administration pressure to 
keep in its hands the powers to vary not 
only interest rates but also FHA down pay- 
ments, mortgage amortization terms, fees, 
and charges, and maximum dollar limits per 
room or per unit. This is urged by Gov- 
ernment spokesmen as necessary to permit 
stimulation or contraction of the home- 
building economy. 

Delegation of these powers to administra- 
tive officials is vigorously opposed by NAHB 
as a serious threat to the stability of the 
industry, disruptive of all normal confidence 
and long-term planning. No emergency ex- 
ists as during regulation X days, hence 
there is no sound basis for such adminis- 
trative control. It would be confusing to 
the public as well as an undue delegation 
of congressional authority. While the au- 
thority would be vested in the President, as 
a practical matter, a number of anonymous 
Federal officials would determine whether or 
not and at what point regulations would 
specify how much buyers would pay down. 
HHFA Administrator Cole has already testi- 
fied that, if the bill is enacted in its present 
form, down payment limits will be estab- 
lished below the bill’s maximum of 95 per- 
cent of $8,000 plus 75 percent of the ex- 
cess, 


He has already testified to that. Any 
time you write this language into the 
bill—that the President is hereby au- 
thorized, without regard to any provi- 
sion of law except the provisions here- 
after enacted expressly—you are throw- 
ing the Brownson amendment out of the 
window because Mr. Cole has given you 
notice by testifying before the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency as to what 
he would do. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Will the gentleman 
tell the House who testified in behalf of 
this section or who was interested in 
seeing that this section becomes law? 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, the mortgage 
lenders, and the lenders generally are 
pretty much interested in this 2 ½%-per- 
cent provision. It is a boost of 1 per- 
cent in interest rates when interest rates 
ought to be going down. Naturally they 
want more interest if they can get it; 
naturally you cannot blame them if they 
can persuade Congress to give them a 
big bonus of several hundred million 
dollars a year. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Following the 
question asked by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. CooPer] as to what the 
American Legion thought about this, I 
find that in title 2; but they also suggest 
that 901—— 

Mr. PATMAN. Oh, that is a different 
subject. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. But will you 
tell me where that is in the bill? 

Mr. PATMAN. Oh, it is away over. 
A motion will be made to strike that out 
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Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. The gentleman 
has given the House the impression that 
the President has this exclusive author- 
ity. The gentleman will remember that 
I insisted in committee that the Hous- 
ing Administrator, the Veterans’ Affairs 
Director, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury advise the President. 

Mr. PATMAN. Iam sorry the gentle- 
man brought that out. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. The gentleman 
gave the House the impression that the 
President had this authority. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, I did, because I 
am protecting your President. I think 
a lot of Mr. Eisenhower. He is a great 
man and doing his very best to make a 
good President and I want to help him. 
I am not willing to belittle him by saying 
he is compelled by congressional law to 
only confer with certain of his inferiors. 
That is what you would do by that. It 
is no compliment to the President and 
I am sorry the gentleman brought it up. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. PATMAN 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. MERRILL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MERRILL. Does not the gentle- 
man realize that unless title II is en- 
acted there is no possibility under this 
bill for the reduced amount of down pay- 
ments provision which the gentleman 
mentioned under Mr. BrRownson’s 
amendment to go into effect at all? It 
is only if this title II is enacted that that 
can go into effect. 

Mr. PATMAN, The gentleman is en- 
tirely mistaken. This is the mortgage 
lender’s provision; this is the investor's 
provision; this is the banker’s bonus bill 
part. You do not want this. There is no 
reason to give an extra bonus when in- 
terest rates are going down. You must 
keep in step with the times. You know, 
we are in easy money now; an aboutface 
has taken place. 

Mr. MERRILL. Is not the gentleman 
aware that the maximum provisions as 
provided under this bill can only go into 
effect if the President acts under title 
II? 

Mr. PATMAN. I cannot agree with 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SECREST. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SECREST. I would like to point 
out that the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs composed of 14 Republicans and 14 
Democrats is as far as I know the only 
committee of this House politically 
evenly balanced. This committee con- 
sidered this section and section 901, and 
unanimously agree that they are a dis- 
service to the veterans and not a service 
to them. 

Mr. PATMAN. Ithank the gentleman 
for his observation. 

Mr. SECREST. If the veterans’ inter- 
ests are to be served we should take out 
both these sections, 
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Mr. PATMAN. I have before me the 
Defense Production Act of 1951 which 
contained the law which brought about 
the promulgation of Regulation X, and 
some of the exact language of the De- 
fense Production Act is contained in this 
bill before you. I will point it out to you. 
Turn to page 149 of the bill. It states 
there: “ratios of loan to value.” 

Turn to the Defense Production Act 
which brought about Regulation X and 
it states: “Ratios of loan to value.” 

On page 149 it states; “And maximum 
maturities.” 

Regulation X of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1951 states: “Maximum ma- 
turities.”—the exact language. 

And here we have our friends who have 
always been strenuously and vigorously 
opposed to these regulations even in time 
of war coming in here in time of peace 
and trying to get you to adopt these strict 
Regulation X rules. 

This title II should be stricken from 
this bill and I hope you vote that way. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many com- 
mittees established in the Congress. I 
have been under the impression that it 
is the purpose of congressional commit- 
tees when they go out into the field to 
gather information and do it as unsen- 
sationally as they can in order not to 
harass and embarrass witnesses, but to 
go into the field and gather facts and 
information, then come back to the com- 
mittee and make suggestions and recom- 
mendations. 

We have a subcommittee established 
by the chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, the gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mrs. Rocers], which is called 
the Subcommittee on Veterans’ Housing. 
It is comprised of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. TeEacuUeE]—who is probably 
one of the foremost authorities on the 
GI program in the Congress—the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMONDSON], 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Bonin], the gentleman from Vermont 
[Mr. Prouty], and myself. A little over 
a year ago it was next to impossible to 
get a GI guaranteed loan in many sec- 
tions of the country. We held hearings 
throughout the Middle West, and at that 
time it was quite apparent to me—and 
I want to make it clear that I am not 
speaking for the other members of the 
subcommittee—that we were not going 
to get any GI guaranteed loans unless 
the interest rate was increased. 

The reason for that was twofold. The 
4-percent money had dried up, first, be- 
cause it was not a realistic rate, and, 
secondly, because the lenders had been 
left with the impression there was going 
to be an increase about a year before 
there was. When that happened they 
immediately said: “If we are making 
20-year loans why not wait until we get 
a little more?” 

To give you an idea of how bitter the 
feeling was of some bankers throughout 
the country, I would like to quote from 
the testimony found in our hearings of 
March 20, 1953, in Cleveland, Ohio. I 
do not wish to embarrass this particular 
banker, but these are his words: 

Mr. EpMONDSON. Well, if this interest rate 
were to be raised from 4 to 414 or 4½ per- 
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cent, would you lower your downpayment 
requirement? 

The Banker. I believe we would. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. How substantial? 

The Banker. One of the reasons we are 
asking for a 25-percent downpayment is in 
order to discourage as many GI applications 
as possible, 


That was his attitude at that time. 
The testimony goes on to show that they 
had no intention of making loans for a 
5-percent downpayment so long as the 
interest rate remained at 4 percent. We 
continued our hearings, and it was after 
completing the hearings in May that the 
Veterans’ Administrator raised the rate 
to 44% percent. 

This morning I called Mr. King, of the 
Veterans’ Administration, and he tells 
me that for the month of February they 
had 34,000 applications for appraisal. 
That is the second largest month in his- 
tory and the largest month since the 
boom of October 1950. To give you an 
idea of how it is in the Middle West, I 
received a letter from the veterans’ re- 
gional director in Cleveland on March 
23, in which he said: 

Because of money being more readily avail- 
able and of the many lenders coming back 
into the picture, our loan activities will ex- 
ceed any month of the past 2 years. Our 
increase over March of 1952 is approximately 
26 percent and 37 percent more daily than 
March of 1953, and 20 percent better daily 
than the largest month of the past 2 years. 


Mr. MERRILL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. MERRILL. The gentleman will 
agree that when the interest rate on the 
GI loans was 2 percent the whole pro- 
gram was stymied. There was no mort- 
gage money. 

Mr. AYRES. When the interest was 
at what rate? 

Mr. MERRILL. Four percent. Be- 
cause there was flexibility in the pro- 
gram at that time you were able to raise 
the interest rate to 442 percent and im- 
mediately obtained the necessary money, 
so that the GI’s are now getting homes, 
is thatright? It was the fact there was 
flexibility in the program at that time 
that they were able to get homes? 

Mr. AYRES. We had the flexibility 
from 4 to 4% percent. We still have 
flexibility insofar as that is concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Secrest, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. AYRES was al- 
lowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. AYRES. I may say to the gentle- 
man from Indiana that here is the thing 
I am afraid of. If we change it now or 
leave the impression that we will have 
a higher rate, the same thing will hap- 
pen that happened a year or 2 years ago. 
We have a program now that is working 
to the satisfaction of the veterans’ or- 
ganizations, it is working to the satis- 
faction of the individual GI buyer, and 
it is working to the complete satisfaction 
of the builders, and the lenders are co- 
operating. I know that the gentleman 
from Indiana would agree that from a 
practical point of view, and we hear this 
politically sometimes, we do not want to 
change horses in midstream when we 
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are headed in the right direction. At‘ say that 4.5 percent is as high as we 


times I think there are gentlemen in 
Washington, not necessarily in this body, 
who sit up nights figuring out ways to 
make it more difficult to understand what 


is going on. 

Mr. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. AYRES. Yes. 

Mr. MERRILL. You may remember 
the time when the GI program was going 
very well at 4 percent, and then it be- 
came completely stymied and it was only 
because there was flexibility that you 
were able to rescue the program. Has 
there ever been a time in all its history 
when the people in charge of this pro- 
gram have shown a tendency to be over- 
eager to raise the rate? Has there ever 
been a time when they have been over- 
eager to raise the rate as has been fore- 
cast by some of the gentlemen from the 
other side of the aisle? 

Mr. AYRES. If you will read the tes- 
timony, you will find out that every 
lender that came before the committee 
said that if we did not get more money, 
you would not get any loans. It may be 
that simple. 

Mr. MERRILL. Was there ever a 
time when the Government officials were 
over-eager to raise the rate? What Iam 
trying to say is that this idea of the maxi- 
mum allowed is going to become the 
actual rate overnight has no historical 
background. Actually, the Government 
officials have been reluctant to raise the 
rate even though they had the authority 
to do so, so much that is being said is 
a hobgoblin that has no existence. 

Mr. AYRES. I would much rather 
have pressure applied to 435 Members 
of the House of Representatives than I 
would a few members in the executive 
branch. 

Mr, MERRILL. And have the pro- 
gram be stymied for 6 months in the 
meantime? 

Mr. AYRES. The program will not 
be stymied. I cannot agree with every- 
thing that the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Par Max! says. He is always talk- 
ing about lower interest rates. I think 
he is just as wrong to disrupt the pro- 
gram as long as it is working. There is 
nothing to compel the lender to ask for 
4.5 percent. If this soft money policy 
that the gentleman from Texas refers 
to is so soft, then the lender can put the 
loan out for anything he wants to. But, 
I think we should say that 4.5 is all he 
can get under this program. 

Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Is it not a fact that 
your committee reported to the full Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs that it was 
the unanimous opinion of the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs that the interest 
rate should be fixed at 4.5 percent and 
should remain at 4.5 percent and no 
increase above that amount? 

Mr. AYRES. The committee did not 
take any action on raising the interest 
rate. However, I did find out during the 
hearings that veterans were just as in- 
terested in the low down payment, and 
he was not begging for something that 
was not there. But the committee did 
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should go at this time, and when the 
lenders realized that that was all they 
were going to get, they got into the 
market. 

Mr. SECREST. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. SECREST. When there was a 
chance of the interest rate going to 4.5, 
the lenders knew that and they refused 
to make loans in the hope that the inter- 
est rate would be increased. That 
stymied the program. Now, if we have 
a 4.5-percent rate and raise it further, 
they will again sit back waiting to see 
if they cannot get the additional interest. 

Mr. AYRES. That is what I am con- 
cerned about. 

Mr. SECREST. As it is now, when we 
are getting a great number of loans in 
this country, we better let it alone. 

Mr. AYRES. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that we are also getting a great 
number of loans at a very low down- 
peyment. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas, who has done far more work 
on this than I have. He has been chair- 
man of the subcommittee in past Con- 
gresses, and as I have said before, he 
is recognized as one of the authorities 
in the field. 

Mr. TEAGUE. First I want to thank 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Buffalo was the only instance where 
veterans were taken care of. Every vet- 
eran that applied for a loan got that 
loan because those lenders made up their 
minds to take care of the veterans, and 
they also testified they were making 
money on their loans. But I am sorry 
to say that in other areas where they 
expected this increase they were not 
making loans, they were holding back 
because, as the gentleman said, they 
were pressuring us to increase the in- 
terest rate. The same thing will happen 
again if we invite it by passing title II 
of this bill. 

I wish to compliment the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Ayres], who is chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Housing of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee. I have 
been privileged to be associated with 
BILL Ayres on this subcommittee and I 
wish to say to the House that the sub- 
committee has operated entirely without 
partisan consideration. The gentleman 
from Ohio has exerted a great deal of 
effort to acquaint himself with conditions 
in the mortgaging market throughout 
the United States. Under his leadership, 
his subcommittee has held hearings in 
Cleveland, Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio, Louis- 
ville, Ky., Oklahoma City, Okla., and San 
Antonio, Tex., Los Angeles, Calif., and 
extended hearings in Washington, D. C. 
In my opinion, there is no Member of 
this House who is more conversant with 
the financial provisions of the veterans’ 
loan guaranty program than the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

The gentleman from Ohio is speaking 
from experience when he says that his 
subcommittee was told by literally 
dozens of lenders that they did not in- 
tend to loan money until the interest rate 
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was raised. His subcommittee made a 
detailed inquiry into the “sitdown strike” 
by lenders when they were trying to get 
the interest rate raised from 4 to 444 
percent. He knows whereof he speaks 
when he says that we are inviting an- 
other sitdown strike by indicating to the 
lenders of this country that it is our at- 
titude that interest rates should go 
higher. He has supported by facts and 
figures his statements that the veterans’ 
loan guaranty program is operating suc- 
cessfully now. 

I hope that Members on both sides of 
the aisle will support the distinguished 
chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs Hous- 
ing Subcommittee in voting title II. 
which would seriously disrupt the veter- 
ans’ housing program. 

I wish to read a statement prepared by 
the Veterans’ Administration which ac- 
curately shows the tremendous amount 
of money involved should the maximum 
interest rates allowed by the bill be 
placed into effect: 


ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 
FOR LEGISLATION, 
DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR FOR 
VETERANS’ BENEFITS. 
March 3, 1954. 

(Letter dated February 19, 1954, from Con- 
gressman OLIN E. TEAGUE.) 

1. This is in reply to your request for com- 
ment on a letter from Congressman OLIN E. 
TEAGUE, referring to the provisions of section 
201 (1) of H. R. 7839. Section 201 (1) estab- 
lishes a formula which would regulate the 
maximum interest rate which may be estab- 
lished on residential mortgage loans guar- 
anteed or insured by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. Such maximum rate may not ex- 
ceed 2½ percent plus the annual rate of 
interest determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury by estimating the average yield to 
maturity on outstanding marketable obliga- 
tions of the United States having a remain- 
ing maturity of 15 years or more, adjusted to 
the nearest one-eighth of 1 percent. 

2. Congressman TeaGue’'s letter requests 
that, based on the formula in section 201 
(1), the maximum rate of interest be estab- 
lished for certain dates. Based upon infor- 
mation from the Treasury Department, which 
reflects yields to maturity of all marketable 
Government obligations maturing in 12 
years or more, the maxima for the dates 
requested are as follows: 


Percent 
—— ̃ —— 5% 
June 30, 1988... 5% 
77 — en —— 5 
Sanne 106d nn wren cu dein ccneunes 5% 


The Treasury Department has not made 
the calculations necessary to fit the precise 
language of the proposed section 201 (1); 
however, the yield (or interest rate) on the 
same type of securities maturing in 15 years 
or more would be only slightly higher (per- 
haps one to four-hundredths), and not suf- 
ficiently different to change the maxima 
cited above. 

8. The Congressman’s letter further re- 
quests that an estimate be prepared of the 
amount of increased interest which would 
have been involved on the veteran loans 
guaranteed by the Veterans’ Administration 
during calendar year 1953 if maximum inter- 
est rates had been in effect as allowed by sec- 
tion 201 (1) instead of the interest rate 
established by existing law. The Congress- 
man requests that this be estimated (1) for 
the total permissible life of each loan, and 
(2) during the first year of the loan's exist- 
ence. 

4. In order to simplify the computations 
involved, it has been assumed that, if the 
maximum permissible rate of interest were 
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to be fixed as the actual rate, such a deter- 
mination would be made as of the first of 
the year. Accordingly, an interest rate of 
5% percent has been used as the presump- 
tive interest rate on veteran loans under 
the provisions of the proposed section 201 
(1), even though a higher maximum ob- 
tained during part of the calendar year. As 
a further simplification of the n cal- 
culations, we have assumed that all GI loans 
closed in the first half of the year bore the 
4-percent rate and that all those closed 
during the last half of the year were written 
at 444 percent. Inasmuch as many 4-percent 
loans were actually disbursed after the max- 
imum was increased to 4%½ percent in May 
1953, the use of this assumption is not be- 
lieved to affect the accuracy of our estimates 
materially. 

5. On this basis, if a maximum rate pur- 
suant to section 201 (1) had been in effect 
for the calendar year 1953 at 5½ percent, 
rather than the 4 and 4'%-percent rates 
actually in effect, the additional amount of 
interest payments to be made on account of 
loans guaranteed or insured by the Veterans’ 
Administration would aggregate $429 million 
over the total life of the loans. During the 
first year of all loans guaranteed or insured 
by VA in 1953, under the same conditions, 
the difference in interest payments would 
have been almost $29 million. The average 
loan made to a veteran in 1953 amounted 
to $9,480. For such a loan with a typical 
maturity of 20 years, the increase in the 
interest rate from 4½ to 514 percent would 
require an additional interest payment of 
$932.83 over the whole term of the loan. 
During the first year, the increase in interest 
would be $70.72. 

6. In connection with these estimates, it 
should be noted that the rates indicated in 
paragraph 2 and the rates used in estimating 
the increased costs are maximum permissible 
rates of interest. The President, under the 
provisions of section 201 (1) would be given 
authority to set the maximum rate from 
time to time at whatever figure was deemed 
most appropriate in the light of prevailing 
conditions, provided it did not exceed the 
maximum permitted. 

RALPH H. STONE. 


Mr. AYRES. The gentlemen from 
Buffalo were most fair in their testi- 
mony, but they did testify that they were 
doing it without making a fair return, 
and they were going to hold on as long 
as they possibly could. 

I hope that the gentleman’s amend- 
ment will be supported in order to pro- 
tect the GI loan program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time in or- 
der to question Mr. Ayres for just one 
moment further. I think this is perfectly 
clear, but at the risk of being repetitious, 
I want to go over it again. The gentle- 
man’s fear, I think, is the same as mine; 
if we hold open the possibility of raising 
the interest rate, the bankers generally 
are not going to make loans, in the hope 
that they will be able to get the maxi- 
mum. 

Mr. AYRES. That is true; plus the 
fact that I cannot see any reason for 
changing a program that is working as 
well as this program is working today. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. In other words, 
at the present maximum rate at which 
the loans are being made? 

Mr. AYRES. That is true. They are 
being made in larger numbers than they 
have in any month since October in 1950, 
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which was a big year. It is the consensus 
of those in the field that this will be the 
second largest GI housing program year 
in the history of the program. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. In other words, 
the interest rate is adequate. If we open 
the door to another raise, it is more 
than probable, in the opinion of the 
gentleman, we will again find that the 
loans will not be made pending a cam- 
paign to get the maximum that they can 
get, if we increase that maximum? 

Mr. AYRES. I think it is only human 
nature to assume that if the lender who 
is about to take a 20-year mortgage 
thinks that he is going to get a higher 
interest rate 6 months from now, he will 
think it will be better not to make the 
loan this month and wait for the higher 
rate. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I think the posi- 
tion of the gentleman on that point, and 
mine, are identical. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Iam glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I should 
like to say, in addition to what the dis- 
tinguished gentleman has said with ref- 
erence to this amendment, that these 
men who compose the leadership of the 
American Legion, are very able and pa- 
triotic men. They know what the vet- 
eran needs and they know what the vet- 
eran wants. I find that usually they do 
not go far wrong in reference to their 
recommendations to Congress. In this 
particular instance, we are trying to leg- 
islate to assist the veteran to obtain 
loans and therefore I am glad to be able 
to join with the gentleman in supporting 
this amendment. 

Mr. MERRILL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Iam glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. MERRILL. I should like to point 
out in answer to that statement which 
has just been made, that when the in- 
terest rate was 4 percent, and because 
the interest rate was 4 percent, there 
were no GI loans being made. The GI's 
could not get houses under the program. 
At that time, the people to whom the 
gentleman has just referred were then 
opposing the raising of the rate to 41⁄2 
percent, even though the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Ayres] pointed out that the 
minute we did the thing that the vet- 
erans’ organizations did not want done, 
the minute we raised the rate one-half 
percent, the money flowed in and the 
GI's are now getting their homes. So 
that history shows actually that we had 
to go against the recommendations of 
certain of these veterans’ organizations 
and do the very thing that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. AYRES] now says is 
what has enabled the GI’s to get homes 
now, when they were not getting those 
GI loans before. That is history. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Let me say this to 
the gentleman. There was a campaign 
at that time which had the sanction of 
people high in the administration to 
raise the interest rates. The banks sim- 
ply went on a strike, because they were 
pretty sure that they were going to get 
higher rates. But if this Congress says 
to them 4½ percent is it, we are not 
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to settle the matter. But if we leave the 
door open and we say, “You can go to a 
higher rate,” I think that is what the 
veterans’ organizations are afraid of and 
I think they are right in being afraid. 
If we leave the door open, then you are 
going to have a strike. It has been my 
personal experience that there are very 
few banks who are anxious to make any 
veterans’ loans, because they are say- 
ing—and I hear this back home—“We 
are going to wait and see what they are 
going to do about this interest rate.” I 
think once we make a decision and say 
“41⁄2 percent is the rate,” that is going to 
settle it and then they will go ahead 
and make the loans, because then the 
door will not be open to pressure to raise 
the rate. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS. I will say to the gentle- 
man that the very situation that he has 
referred to has occurred in the past. 
There has been, in effect, a freeze on 
available loan money. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration was not in favor of raising 
the interest rate from 4 percent to 4%4 
percent, but the Veterans’ Administra- 
tor did so following pressure from other 
agencies of the Government and follow- 
ing the administration's high-interest 
rate policy. The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion did not want to raise the VA rate 
before but were forced to do so following 
the hard-money policy. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Iyield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. May I say 
further that the Federal Reserve em- 
barked on a policy of raising the interest 
rates and the Federal Reserve must have 
known at that time that it would affect 
the housing program for veterans. 
When these people abandoned that 
policy of raising the interest rate we 
came back all right to a normal program. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words, and rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, practically all Iam go- 
ing to say has already been said. I 
merely want to add just a little emphasis 
to what has gone before. 

May I say in the beginning that this 
is truly the bankers’ bonus bill. It bene- 
fits no one except the big boys, and that 
seems to be the trend at this time. The 
Republicans are trying to pay off their 
election debts by permitting the bank- 
ers to make money. There is no ques- 
tion about that. 

I am always inclined to go along with 
the committees that have studied these 
measures, especially when the committee 
is in unanimous agreement; because, 
usually, the committee has had plenty 
of time to study the particular bill in 
question. Having heard the witnesses, 
I feel they are better able to pass on a 
bill than I am or anyone else who has 
not had an opportunity to study it and 
has not heard the witnesses. 

This amendment has been discussed 
at length in the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, of which I am a member. It is 
composed of 14 Democrats and 14 Re- 
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publicans, and I dare say there is not a 
man or woman on that committee who 
is not in favor of this amendment. 

We know this—the bankers sat down 
and waited last year, because they knew 
that if they waited long enough, the in- 
terest rate would be raised one-half cent. 
They waited and, of course, as we all 
know, the interest rate was raised. This 
was done without an act of Congress. 

What happened then will happen 
again, if we pave the way. This bill, as 
it now stands, provides for the interest 
rates to be raised by the President, and 
all the bankers have to do is sit and 
wait. The soldiers will not get any 
homes until the interest rate is raised 
again. 

There is no reason for raising the in- 
terest rate. At the time it was raised, 
money was a little hard to get; but, to- 
day, the situation is changed, and the 
interest rate should be reduced. Do you 
hear the bankers saying now that money 
is easy and they are ready to reduce 
the rate? No; they will reduce the rate 
when they are forced to; and if you open 
the way here now, they will raise the 
interest rate again. 

Referring to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs again, let me say I think 
we should go along with the committee— 
not only this committee, but any other 
committee that votes unanimously—and 
we are unanimously for this amend- 
ment. Our committee has been all over 
this country studying this very problem, 
and a poll will show that all of its mem- 
bers, both Republicans and Democrats, 
are for it. 

Please do not come in here and take 
snapshot judgment and let someone, just 
for the sake of helping his banker friends 
back home, make it possible for the in- 
terest rate to go up again on these poor 
soldiers. I think the interest rate, as I 
said before, should go down now; and 
if those interested were trying to help 
the soldiers, it would go down. 

I expect to vote for the Patman amend- 
ment, and I trust that it will be adopted. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
three words. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs is thoroughly in favor of 
the provisions of the Patman amend- 
ment. We believe the interest rate 
should be established by law, not by an 
administrative committee. We are 
unanimous in that feeling. 

I am primarily opposed to this section 
in H. R. 7839, for the reason, first, that 
it would substantially increase the cost 
of housing to the veteran; second, it 
would result in chaos and discrimination 
by providing one group of veterans with 
interest rates much lower than other 
loans which might be negotiated at a 
later date; third, the uncertainty as to 
when the rate might change would result 
in delay in construction and a reluctance 
on the part of lenders to loan money; 
fourth, the proposal clearly invades the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 

I should like to state great apprecia- 
tion of our committee’s Subcommittee on 
Housing, of which the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Ayres] is chairman. He 
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and the other fine members of the sub- 
committee have done remarkable work 
on GI housing. They have become ex- 
perts in that field. The subcommittee 
has thoroughly studied veterans’ hous- 
ing both here and in the field, by hear- 
ings in Ohio, Texas, Oklahoma, and 
California. All the members of that sub- 
committee have done splendid work—the 
gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Proury], 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Bonin], the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
TEAGUE], and the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. EDMONDSON]. 

Mr. Chairman, if the interest rate goes 
up to 5.3 percent, it will cost the veteran 
over $900 additional for his loan, over 
the life of the mortgage. May I also 
point out the agony of mind the vet- 
eran suffers when he does not know 
whether he is going to be charged 
4% percent, or 5 percent, or more. 
There is unfairness to the man who has 
to pay the higher rate of interest. I be- 
lieve it is entirely unnecessary. We 
would be discriminatory against differ- 
ent groups of veterans. There could be, 
under the bill as reported, one interest 
the first 6 months of a year and an en- 
tirely different one the second 6 months. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Will the gentle- 
woman explain just what she meant 
when she said that this will cost the 
veteran $900 in addition? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. If 
this sliding interest rate were in effect 
today, the interest rate could be set as 
high as 5.3 percent. Over a 20-year ma- 
turity period a veteran with an average 
mortgage of $10,000 would pay $900 more 
in interest than he would pay if the rate 
remained at 4% percent. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Does it mean then 
that the interest rate might be increased 
then possibly to 5 percent or 6 percent? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. No- 
body knows whether it will go to 5 per- 
cent and perhaps even 6 percent. The 
proposal is to set the rate at 2% per- 
cent above the average yield of long- 
term Government bonds. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. In other words, 
this discretionary authority is going to 
make it possible for them to raise the 
interest rate to 6 percent or 7 percent, if 
it is necessary. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
That is true and it should not be. The 
Secretary of the Treasury should not be 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
and we should establish the interest rate 
by act of Congress. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Does the gentle- 
woman know how many veterans actual- 
ly made loans last year? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Masaschusets. No, 
I do not have those figures. I might 
ask the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
AyrEs] if he has those figures. I have 
been relying upon him and his Subcom- 
mittee on Housing for information in 
that field. Since the law was passed in 
1944, I believe about 344 million loans 
have been guaranteed; about 43,000 di- 
rect loans have been made in this pro- 
gram started in 1950. Loss ratio has 
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been less than 1 percent in both cate- 
gories. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

e ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
eld. 

Mr. EVINS. If the pending amend- 
ment does not prevail, we will be faced 
with the spectacle of some veterans pay- 
ing 4% percent interest on their loans 
and others paying 5 pe~cent and possibly 
5% percent interest on their loans. In 
other words, there will be a discrimina- 
tion between veterans as to the rates of 
interest that they pay, if this amendment 
does not prevail. VA rates should be 
reduced rather than increased, and cer- 
tainly they should be uniform in rate. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It 
seems to be manifestly unfair. After all, 
we would have no freedom in our coun- 
try today, we would not be as prosper- 
ous as we are today, and we would not 
even be safe, if it were not for the vet- 
erans. I know that everyone wants to 
do everything that they can to give the 
veterans a fair chance to get a home. He 
lost his chance to get a home earlier be- 
cause he was fighting a war for us. In 
addition I will say to the gentleman from 
Tennessee that a sliding scale for in- 
terest rates will undoubtedly lead to de- 
lays in construction and reluctance by 
lenders to make loans. 

Mr. MERRILL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. MERRILL. I should like to point 
out that at the present time there are 
certain veterans enjoying 4-percent 
loans and certain veterans enjoying 41⁄2- 
percent loans so that this idea that there 
may be a difference in the amount of 
interest that veterans will be paying 
from time to time will not be something 
new because that is already the case, 
and will always be the case while we 
have flexible interest rates such as we 
had when the rate was raised from 4 
percent to 4½ percent. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentlewoman 
knows this to be true, but it has not 
been brought out—we are talking about 
Government-guaranteed paper at 4½ 
percent. That is correct, is it not? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
That is correct and one wrong should 
not be compounded. 

Mr. PATMAN. And that certainly 
should be high enough when United 
States Government bonds at 2½ percent 
are selling above par today. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. MULTER. I wonder if the gen- 
tlewoman would tell us whether these 
veterans who, as the gentleman said, en- 
joyed paying 442 percent interest will 
enjoy paying 6 percent interest, which 
will be the result if this amendment 
should not prevail. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
That would not be fair, and the gentle- 
man knows that I feel that way about 
it. As I indicated to him last week when 
we passed the direct-loan bill, I do not 
favor any increase in interest rates for 
veterans’ loans for any reason. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 

eld. 
ser AYRES. The veterans are just as 
interested in getting a home with a lower 
downpayment as he is interested in get- 
ting a fair rate of interest on the loan. 
It was brought out in the testimony when 
we asked some veterans whether they 
would pay 6 percent and whether they 
would pay 7 percent. I think Mr. 
Traun asked them even if they would 
pay 8 percent, and they replied, “Yes; 
if I could get a home, I would be willing 
to pay that interest.” But that is not 
the point. The arrangement that has 
been working satisfactorily so far, and 
that is fair should be left to remain the 
way it is. 

Mr. MULTER. In other words, the 
interest rate should be left at 4% per- 
cent and not any more than 4% percent. 

Mr. AYRES. It is working very well 
now, and I have said several times, why 
do we want to change it? 

Mr. MULTER. In other words, we do 
not want to change it. We do not want 
to increase it over 4%½ percent; is that 
not correct? 

Mr. AYRES. That is right. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, when the debits and 
the credits on this entire proposition are 
added up, I do not see how anyone can 
avoid the conclusion that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. PatMan] should be adopted 
and that section 201 and section 901 as 
well should be stricken from this bill. 
I believe that those amendments will be 
voted on and will be voted overwhelm- 
ingly by the membership of the House. 
I do not think you can read the commit- 
ments of both major parties in the 1952 
campaign without arriving at the con- 
clusion that those commitments require 
that those provisions be stricken from 
this bill. Any way you analyze this bill, 
as it stands at the present time, you 
must reach that conclusion. In the 
first place, the bill as it is now written 
could provide for a substantial increase 
in interest rates on guaranteed loans. 
There is no question about that. It 
could provide for a substantial increase 
in interest. Aside from that, in the pro- 
vision giving to the President authority 
to raise those rates no one can avoid 
this conclusion, either: that the effect of 
this bill is to weaken and to dilute the 
authority of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tor over veterans’ affairs. That also is 
obvious. 

Mr MERRILL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield. 

Mr. MERRILL. Does the gentleman 
realize that the bill could provide for an 
increase in the interest rates and could 
provide equally as well for a decrease in 
the interest rates, if that is necessary? 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. Irealize that; but 
it is still a fact that it could provide for 
a substantial increase. I have no objec- 
tion to flexibility in the interest rates if 
there is a ceiling on it. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. Is it not a fact that 
the rate of 4½ percent can be reduced 
without this provision? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. That is right. 
We have that provision already in the 
law for a reduction. 

Now, what did the platform commit- 
ments of the Republican Party in the 
1952 campaign say on this point? I ask 
the indulgence of the Members on the 
majority side for a moment as I read 
to you from the Republican Party plat- 
form in 1952 on veterans’ affairs. They 
began with this statement: 

We believe that active duty in the Armed 
Forces of the United States of America dur- 
ing a state of war or national emergency 
constitutes a special service to our Nation 
and entitles those who have so served to aid 
and compensation in return for this service. 

Consequently we propose that the aid and 
compensation given to veterans of previous 
wars be extended to veterans of the Korean 
conflict. 


Does it say “extended at an increased 


interest rate?” Does it say “at an in- 
creased cost to the veteran?” No. It 
says: 


We believe it should be extended and it 
is clearly inferred that it is the same aid 
and the same compensation that the vet- 
erans of World War II received. 


Furthermore, they also propose in this 
platform “that the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration be maintained as a single, inde- 
pendent agency in full charge of all vet- 
erans’ affairs.” 

With those commitments the Republi- 
can Party sought the votes of millions 
of veterans in our country. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Regardless of what 
the platform said, I hope the gentleman 
will point out the work that this sub- 
committee of the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs did under the excellent di- 
rection of Congressman AYRES, of Ohio. 
If there has ever been a committee which 
is nonpolitical that has worked earnestly 
trying to find the right answer, I think 
it is the work of this committee under 
Mr. AYRES. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I endorse the 
gentleman's statement wholeheartedly. 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AYRES] 
is one member of the party who has 
demonstrated that these words in the 
platform mean something to him. I 
believe that many Members believe that 
they mean what they say as they vote 
for this amendment which is now before 
the House. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. How does this 
question come into the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency? Does it not 
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belong to the House Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I am satisfied 
that is the feeling of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, that it does belong to 
that committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the requisite 
number of words, and I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is very difficult for the Members 
of Congress to discuss such a problem, 
because I realize that many of us, when 
dealing in the field of veterans’ affairs, 
are too often impressed by what sounds 
right rather than what is right. It is 
very difficult for me to think that Mr. 
Eisenhower, our distinguished President, 
who is a great veteran himself and who 
has an honest and sincere compassion 
for the veterans, would take any action, 
after consulting with his designated ad- 
visers, which would not be in the veter- 
an’s best interest. 

A great deal has been said about the 
raising of interest rates. The President 
would have discretionary authority in 
title II of this bill to lower interest rates, 
and I am sure if it was in the best inter- 
est of the veterans in a competitive mar- 
ket, the President would take such 
action. 

I would like to tell you something 
about what happened in my State dur- 
ing the past 3 or 4 years. Our history 
has been that mortgage money dries up 
much sooner than it does in other areas 
in the United States. 

When I came to Congress I was dis- 
turbed over the fact that the veterans 
were not getting their loans. I was deep- 
ly concerned when I found that the Con- 
gress had written into the GI bill their 
intent that when the rigid 4 percent 
should become noncompetitive the Vet- 
erans’ Administrator, after conferring 
with the Secretary of the Treasury, could 
raise the interest rate to 4144 percent so 
that once again it could become competi- 
tive in the investment market. But 
somewhere along the line somebody was 
playing politics, refusing to take permis- 
sive action in our election year, and, 
therefore, the interest rate was not 
raised. 

I am a great friend of organized vet- 
erans’ associations. I realize that they 
have the interest of the veterans at 
heart. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Yes; I yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Is the gentleman 
stating that there was a big decline in 
the year 1952 in GI housing? You stated 
that in an election year someone was 
playing politics, whereas I think the 
facts will show that 1952 was a big year 
in veterans’ housing. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. I am dealing 
with the veterans in my area. If the 
gentleman is an expert en the veterans 
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in my area I will be glad to listen to 
him. I decline to yield further. 

I realize that the veterans’ organiza- 
tions have the interests of the veterans 
at heart, but sometimes I do not feel 
that they take area problems into con- 
sideration, for example, when they lob- 
by against a raise of an interest rate 
which would have made it possible for 
my veterans to get homes. During this 
time when the rate was rigid our vet- 
erans did not get their homes, and a lot 
of them would have been in these homes 
paying for them if the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministrator after conferring with the 
Secretary of the Treasury would have 
exercised the permissive power in the 
GI bill. 

The question is not one of what may 
be an acceptable rate late this year or 
some time next year or 5 years from 
now, but what is an acceptable rate to- 
day. By giving the President discre- 
tionary authority I am sure that he will 
establish the interest at a rate consist- 
ent with the best interests of the vet- 
eran so that he can get his home after 
consulting with the committee which is 
set up under the legislation. 

The recognition of prevailing condi- 
tions existing in the market is long over- 
due. There is no point in talking about 
a lenders’ strike. Lending institutions 
must keep their available funds invested 
at all times. There is, moreover, no 
need for a strike to cause a withholding 
of funds from guaranteed mortgage in- 
vestment; alternative investment oppor- 
tunities are too prevalent to make such 
a remote contingency possible. 

One of the reasons which has been 
raised here for not adjusting the rate 
is that the veteran has been assured 
of preferential treatment in the mort- 
gage market. Aside from the fact that 
an arrangement that freezes the veteran 
out of the market or involves him in 
hidden costs is a very poor preference, 
there is no cause to believe that an ad- 
justment in the VA rate would deprive 
the veteran of the special advantage 
due him. It is more likely that the rate 
will come down. The preference, how- 
ever, must be considered to be a relative 
one, not an absolute one, 

Speaking about preferential treatment 
for the veteran I would like to say that 
we are all interested in giving the vet- 
eran certain preferential treatment, but 
I say that the American veteran, re- 
gardless of what the organized veterans 
might say, would want his treatment to 
be consistent with the times, consistent 
with sound economic policy, consistent 
with a sound program which will help 
the veteran get his money and therefore 
his home. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I fear 
that too many of us are forgetting one 
basic fact during the consideration of 
this legislation: That is, it is an 
honor and a privilege to fight for one’s 
country. I know that the veterans out 
in my district have not been consulted 
regarding this problem except through 
me. Telegrams regarding this matter, 
reaching my desk, I am sure, were in- 
spired at the Washington level without 
proper consideration as to the views of 
the veteran on the local level, Their 
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desire is to get a home. I am going to 
support any measure which I feel will 
do just that. Giving the President the 
discretionary authority which is em- 
bodied in this legislation in title II cer- 
tainly is consistent with a sound pro- 
gram for helping the veteran get his 
home. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, in an 
effort to expedite consideration of the 
bill, I ask unanimous consent that all de- 
bate on title II and all amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I think 10 would 
be sufficient, 5 to be allotted to the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. Rocrrs], and 5 
reserved for the committee on your side. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, is the request to 
close debate on this amendment or this 
title? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. To the title and all 
amendments thereto. 

Mr. MULTER. I must object, Mr. 
Chairman; I do not know whether there 
will be other amendments to the title 
or not. I have no objection to closing 
debate on this amendment. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I will 
modify my request and ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on this title and 
all amendments thereto, including the 
present amendment, close in 10 minutes, 
the last 5 to be reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, as I 
stated, I have no objection to closing de- 
bate on this amendment, but as to the 
title, I do not know whether other 
amendments will be offered or not and 
Imust object. Ido not think there would 
any objection if the gentleman would 
confine it to the pending amendment. 
If the gentleman makes his consent to 
apply to the whole title, there are other 
amendments that may be offered. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I will 
amend my unanimous-consent request 
so that it applies to the pending amend- 
ment only. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the pending 
amendment. I feel I would be derelict 
in my duty and recreant in my feelings 
and in my attitude toward the veterans 
if I did not at this time rise in support 
of this amendment. 

The veterans’ program, as heretofore 
stated, is being administered in an ex- 
cellent manner. The veterans are being 
taken care of as satisfactorily as possible 
and at as low an interest rate as is pos- 
sible to assist veterans in home own- 
ership. The present interest rate should 
not be raised and this amendment pre- 
cludes any raise in interest rate. I doubt 
if it would be raised even if the House 
were to reject this amendment, because 
the authority is put in the hands of the 
President of the United States to either 
increase or decrease the rate. I do not 
believe that President Eisenhower would 
permit an increase in interest rate to our 
veterans. If there has ever been a man 
who occupied the Presidency and who 
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would look after the interests of the vet- 
erans, it is President Eisenhower. He is 
an individual with a great mind and a 
noble heart that beats in the interest of 
humanity, and without doubt he would 
look after the interest of the veterans. 
He knows the veterans and their needs 
since he has spent the greater portion 
of his life as a soldier, reaching the top 
grade of a five-star general. 

Unless this amendment is adopted we 
return to the policy and principle of con- 
trols, which is contrary to the funda- 
mental principles of our Government— 
and particularly so in peacetime. We 
want to stay away from controls. 

If we adopt the pending amendment 
it means that we will keep the program 
as it is, which is what I want to do. 
Since I have been a Member of the Con- 
gress I have always, without exception, 
supported any reasonable legislation for 
the benefit and welfare of our veterans. 
I think the shortest speech ever made 
in this House was made by me when I 
stated: “There is nothing too good for 
our veterans.” 

I believe that we should take care of 
the veterans. While I am not afraid 
that the interest rates will be increased 
so long as President Eisenhower is our 
Chief Executive, I do feel this is the func- 
tion of the Congress, and the Congress 
should not shift the responsibility to the 
President in this instance but should 
measure up to its responsibility. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. The gentle- 
man has made an excellent speech. He 
thoroughly understands the needs of the 
veterans, and I feel very much encour- 
aged now that this amendment will be 
adopted through the influence of the dis- 
tinguished statesman from the State of 
Florida. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I appreci- 
ate the gentleman’s compliment very 
much and in response may I say that the 
gentleman is a great man. I do not 
know of a more statesmanlike individual 
in the Congress than is the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Brown]. He is 
always on the job. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS. The experience has been 
that the raising of the interest rate from 
4 to 4% percent will mean from $900 
to $1,000 increase on the veteran’s home. 
The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Rocers] would certainly not be in favor 
of raising the cost of a veteran’s home, 
would he? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I would 
not. I think the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS] com- 
mented on that point. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield to 
my colleague, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. MATTHEWS]. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to associate myself with the 
distinguished gentleman from Florida 
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IMr. Rocers], and to state to him that I 
certainly agree with his statement. I do 
not think we ought to raise the interest 
rate to our veterans. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I thank the 
gentleman, and may I say further, that 
the veterans have a great friend in 


the gentleman from Florida ([Mr. 
MATTHEWS]. 
Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 


man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. In the 
gentleman's opinion, the adoption of the 
pending amendment would be in the 
interest of the veterans? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. It certainly 
would, since it would forclose an. possi- 
bility of an increase of more than 4% 
percent as permitted under the present 
law. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Have the 
veterans of the United States, of the 
various wars, ever asked anything un- 
reasonable of the American people or 
the American Congress? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. 
know, they have not. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Is not the 
idea of this legislation to provide the 
veteran with a cheap loan, not just a 
loan, and that we are subverting the 
purposes or the intent of this veterans’ 
program if we let the interest rate get 
up to anything above 4 or 4.5 percent? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. We cer- 
tainly do not want to go above 414 per- 
cent, so adopt this amendment and the 
interest rate cannot go above and beyond 
4% percent. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Fino] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, as a Mem- 
ber of this Congress and, more particu- 
larly, as a member of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, I, too, want to cast my 
objection to section 201 of the Housing 
Act of 1954 now under consideration. 

Under this proposed section of the act, 
the authority of fixing interest rates on 
Veterans’ Administration mortgages is 
given to the President, who is authorized 
to establish from time to time the maxi- 
mum rates on VA mortgages. My objec- 
tion is to the delegation of power relat- 
ing to interest rates on these mortgages 
to any other branch or agency of Gov- 
ernment. 

Under the existing law—Public Law 
101 of the 83d Congress—the interest 
rate on veterans’ housing was fixed at 
4% percent—that was regulated and 
adjusted by this body and I firmly be- 
lieve that the power to change it should 
remain with the Congress. 

The application of this section of this 
bill is bound to result in an increase in 
the interest rate on VA mortgages be- 
yond the fixed rate of 4½ percent. To 
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allow this bill to pass as it is presently 
drawn would be unfair and discrimina- 
tory to our veterans. It would be unjust 
to veteran home buyers because the rate 
of interest could and would vary many 
times during the course of the same 
year, depending on the average yield of 
marketable obligations of this Govern- 
ment. This can very well result in in- 
creasing interest rates on VA mortgages 
even up to 6 percent. 

As I recall, the original purpose of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act—78th 
Congress—was to give help and assist- 
ance to our veterans—help them in re- 
establishing themselves back home, 
This Congress placed a ceiling of 4 per- 
cent and last year to 4% percent on 
interest rates, in order to protect the 
veterans who were interested in owning 
their own homes. We wanted to help 
them and we did by keeping their costs 
down. 

Now we come along with this proposal, 
which not only violates the principles of 
veterans’ preference, but strikes a hard 
blow to all our efforts on behalf of all 
veterans who are interested in buying 
their own homes. 

The housing program for veterans 
should be kept within the jurisdiction 
of the Veterans’ Administration, and 
the power to regulate the interest rates 
on VA mortgages shculd be kept in Con- 
gress. 

The amendment is a corrective meas- 
ure, and I will support it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Wotcort]. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, of 
course, it is only natural that the debate 
would have turned upon interest rates, 
but I think I should call attention that 
we perhaps have been a little too over- 
zealous in pleasing our veteran constit- 
uency and that in being anxious to do 
something for them we are losing sight 
of the fact that this title also includes 
provisions for adjusting downpayments 
and periods of amortization and open- 
end mortgages. Open-end mortgages 
for veterans mean a great deal, because 
without the open-end mortgage con- 
tained in this provision for veterans, the 
veteran might find himself in a position 
of having to get second and third mort- 
gage financing at 6 or 7 percent. He 
might have a mortgage at the present 
time bearing only 4 percent, and any 
change of the interest by the President 
under the terms of this provision would 
not affect that situation. As a matter 
of fact, if this is stricken out, that would 
deny him the opportunity to get interest 
rates as low as he is getting now on his 
mortgage. 

The Advisory Committee set up by the 
President has this to say with respect to 
interest rates, “that a committee of in- 
formed Government officials should be 
established and empowered to make cer- 
tain that maximum interest rates on 
mortgages carrying FHA and VA insur- 
ance are responsive to upward or down- 
ward changes in the money market.” 

Now, almost everyone who has taken 
the floor in support of this amendment 
has impressed us with their confidence 
in the President. I think we should 
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have in mind that the President of the 
United States, after he has consulted 
with the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency and the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs, will un- 
doubtedly never use this to increase vet- 
erans’ interest rates or FHA interest 
rates in the foreseeable future. What is 
it in here for? 

Now, it is to offset a possible decline 
in the national economy incident to 
something happening, as we have been 
impressed by opponents it is going to 
happen in our country. To get new 
home construction in a lowering econ- 
omy we give the President the authority, 
and it is just that simple, to come in 
under this formula here and decrease the 
interest rate to bolster up home pro- 
duction in this period. 

Now, I can say to you on the best au- 
thority that I can get on it that the in- 
terest rates will not be increased or low- 
ered in the foreseeable future. As a 
matter of fact, at the present time the 
interest rates on FHA mortgages are 4.5, 
a ceiling of 4.5, and on veterans’ are 4.5. 
As has been suggested here, there came 
a time when the mortgage money mar- 
ket was such that the veteran could not 
get any mortgage financing. Well, it 
does not make any difference to the vet- 
eran, if he cannot get any mortgage, 
whether the interest rate is 2, 3, 4, or 
4.5 percent. He does not pay any inter- 
est because he has no mortgage to pay 
interest on. That is what we want to 
protect him against. 

I think we should be cognizant of the 
fact that this is designed to give the 
veteran and everyone else, for that mat- 
ter, an opportunity to buy a home on the 
best possible terms that homes can be 
financed on during any change in our 
economy, 

I do not want to be responsible, and I 
do not think you do, for any effect which 
the stymieing of the veterans’ home pro- 
gram might have on our economy. I do 
not think you want to be responsible, 
also, for keeping from the President the 
facilities, the tools to adjust these in- 
terest rates, these downpayments, the 
periods of amortization in such manner 
as to fit them into any declining econ- 
omy, so that the veterans can get what 
they need in housing. 

I want to call attention to this fact. 
The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency had this matter under considera- 
tion, and we decided we would not as- 
sume the responsibility of a veteran’s not 
getting a home due to lack of available 
financing, if anything happened to the 
economy. Now the responsibility is 
yours, if you see fit to take it; but know 
what you are doing before you adopt 
this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I want to 
be sure what this amendment provides. 
This strikes out all of title II; is that 
correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 
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Mr. BONIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONIN. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
I join my colleagues to strike out sections 
201 and 201 (1) and 901 from H. R. 7839, 
known as the Housing Act of 1954. The 
subcommittee held extensive hearings 
on interest rates and downpayments on 
loans guaranteed by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. Hearings were held in 
Washington, Cleveland, and Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Bankers, building and loan asso- 
ciations and insurance companies were 
heard on this subject, and, after full and 
exhaustive hearings, the committee was 
unanimous in its belief that the interest 
rate should not be changed. In May of 
1953, the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, after consultation with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, increased the 
interest rate from 4 percent to 4%½ per- 
cent. I did not like this increase, but 
we did notice that mortgage money re- 
turned to the market. Prior to this de- 
cision, veterans all over the country had 
a difficult time obtaining loans. Since 
that time, the mortgage loan program 
has been working very successfully and 
the veterans’ organizations throughout 
the Nation are satisfied with the present 
operations of the program. 

Sections 201 and 201 (1) would au- 
thorize a flexible interest rate to be set 
by the President of the United States. 
I have the highest respect for the Presi- 
dent and consider him one of the most 
outstanding veterans in the United 
States and in the world. I am confident 
that he would never commit any act 
which would injure or harm any veteran 
of these United States. However, I am 
a firm believer in government by law 
and not at the discretion of man. The 
present law is sufficient to keep the max- 
imum rate at 44% percent. The discre- 
tion vested in the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs can lower the rate if the 
need should require it. Why should we 
tamper with a good sound piece of legis- 
lation by adopting sections 201 and 201 
(1). 

It is my honest opinion and judgment 
that any provision of the law would be 
detrimental to the interest of our vet- 
erans should be eliminated. I shall vote 
to strike out these sections of H. R. 7839. 

When the committee held hearings in 
Cleveland, Ohio, we found a decided fall- 
ing off of applications from the high 
points of 1947 and 1950 due to the fact 
that the lenders had been able to loan 
their money at a higher rate of interest 
and avoided making 4 percent loans. 
This was a reaction due to the fact that 
many of them had a large volume of 4 
percent loans on their books which they 
had acquired during the first few years 
of the GI program. Our committee re- 
ceived assurance from all the lenders 
that they would cooperate with the vet- 
eran and they have kept their word. I 
say, let the program continue as it is 
and we shall have the veterans satisfied, 
the lenders will continue to lend their 
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money, and the program will continue to 
supply the needs of housing. Give the 
veteran a break and strike out sections 
201, 201 (1), and 901. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that any Member 
may have permission to extend his re- 
marks on the subject of this amendment 
in the Recorp at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Patman]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, since the 
start of the new administration, interest 
rates have been rising steadily on Gov- 
ernment bonds, FHA mortgages, and vet- 
erans’ housing loans. The situation has 
not been a salutary one, generally, from 
the standpoint of the money market— 
most certainly it has not been healthy 
from the standpoint of the veterans’ 
housing program. 

Following the administrative decision 
last year—less than 3 months after the 
start of the new administration—to in- 
crease veterans’ housing loans from 4 
percent to 4% percent, the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs conducted extensive 
hearings on this matter and heard many 
protests on this action and, in formal 
committee action, made strong protests 
against the arbitrary and discrimina- 
tory action. 

Notwithstanding the protests of the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
the Veterans’ Administrator raised the 
interest rates of veterans’ mortgages 
from 4 percent to 4% percent. This, I 
am advised, under pressure of the new 
administration. 

This increase of one-half percent 
means the cost of building a house by a 
veteran has jumped approximately $900 
to $1,000—or, as someone has pointed out 
with great practicality, has caused the 
veteran’s house to shrink by one bed- 
room, 

Whichever way you look at it, only the 
veteran has lost from this increase of 
one-half percent in his housing loan. 

Now we have a proposal to increase in- 
terest rates further. We have a proposal 
that this vital matter, particularly with 
regard to our veterans’ housing program, 
be taken out of the hands of the Con- 
gress and turned over to an Administra- 
tor whose decision it would be as to when 
and how much a veteran’s loan interest 
rate is to be increased. 

As the distinguished gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS] so 
clearly set forth yesterday, the proposal 
here made is clearly unpalatable to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs of the 
House inasmuch as it represents the in- 
vasion of one committee’s jurisdiction by 
another committee. Clearly, any legisla- 
tion touching upon or amending the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944—-and this vital matter is a case in 
point—should come within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee. 

The proposal made by the Banking and 
Currency Committee provide for an ad- 
ministrative official of the executive 
branch to use a discretionary authority 
to establish the interest rate of a vet- 
eran’s loan at a rate not to exceed 2½ 
percent above the average yield of long- 
term Government bonds. With such a 
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sliding scale and the granting of full dis- - 
cretionary power to one administrative 

officer of the Government, the veteran 

would have hanging over his head the 

possibility of interest rates up to 5 and 

not impossibly 6 percent. 

It is not difficult to foresee the con- 
fusion and chaos which would result 
from the existence of such great power, 
discretionary power, in the hands of one 
individual. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, the proposal 
would make all the efforts of the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee to bring about 
uniformity in veterans’ legislation look 
pretty feeble. Here we would have a 
situation where one veteran has built a 
house at one rate of interest and an- 
other veteran who starts his house 6 
months later has an interest rate con- 
siderably higher—in fact, has less house 
for more money. 

It is clearly unfair and not in the best 
interests of the veterans of the Nation, 

Sections 201 and 201 (1) authorizing 
the raising of interest rates on veterans’ 
ee should be stricken from the 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, section 901 
of this bill eliminating the veterans’ pref- 
erence in the purchase of surplus war 
housing is a bad feature of this bill. 
There have been too many assaults al- 
ready on the veterans’ preference rights 
and I strongly urge present veterans’ 
preference rights be preserved and that 
this Congress not vote to increase inter- 
est rates on veterans’ housing costs. 

Let us strike out these objectionable 
features and attempt to improve and 
perfect this bill. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] 
that strikes title II from the bill now 
under consideration. Title II of the bill 
deals largely with the veterans’ loan 
guaranty program created by the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944. In 
this connection, it is pointed out that 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944 creating the veterans’ loan guar- 
anty program as a rehabilitation bene- 
fit for World War II veterans’ subse- 
quently extended to Korean veterans by 
Public Law 550, 82d Congress, was con- 
sidered and passed by the House Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee. 

Title II, for all practical purposes, 
completely rewrites substantial provi- 
sions of the veterans’ loan guaranty 
pregram by removing control of the 
main provisions of the bill from the Con- 
gress and vesting these controls in the 
nature of standby authority in the 
Executive. Passage of the bill, including 
title II as now written, will for all prac- 
tical purposes exclude the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee from jurisdiction over 
the veterans’ housing program in the 
future and remove the major controls of 
the program from the Congress and vest 
it in the executive branch. Maximum 
interest rates, which are now controlled 
by the Congress through a specific pro- 
vision of law, would be placed under the 
control of the Executive. The President 
would be allowed to adjust interest rates 
from time to time based on a formula 
prescribed by the bill, and the formula 
is such that it will allow an increase in 
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the interest rates. Using the formula, 


maximum interest rates allowed by this 
formula were projected by the Veterans’ 
Administration as indicated by the table 
below: 


Percent 
- 5% 


The Veterans’ Administration advises 
that the average loan to a veteran in 
1953 was $9,480, with a typical maturity 
of 20 years, and that had the interest 
rate in 1953 been 5% percent rather 
than 4 and 4½ percent—as it actually 
was—the veteran would have had to pay 
an increase in interest of $70.72 for the 
first year, and $932.83 additional in- 
terest over the period of his mortgage. 
At 5% percent, 534 percent, or 6 per- 
cent the amount of interest will, of 
course, increase accordingly. 

When the original Servicemen's Read- 
justment Act—Public Law 346, 78th Con- 
gress—was written, a ceiling was placed 
on the interest rate on these mortgages 
in order that there might not be a pro- 
hibitive rate charged those who had 
served in the Armed Forces and for 
whom the legislation was intended to 
give some assistance in reestablishing 
themselves on a sound economic basis. 
Title II violates this principle. 

Also, should the House fail to adopt 
the amendment now under considera- 
tion, Congress will relinquish control of 
maximum interest rates and appointive 
officials of the executive branch will un- 
doubtedly be subjected to pressure tac- 
tics for the lenders’ lobby for increases 
in these rates. 

The power to regulate interest rates 
under the veterans guaranty loan pro- 
gram should remain in the Congress, and 
I urge the adoption of the amendment 
now under consideration. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
supporting the amendment offered by 
Congressman Par MAN, of Texas. In my 
speech on the floor yesterday I opposed 
the high interest rate provided in this 
bill. The veterans’ housing has been 
progressing satisfactorily since the in- 
terest rate was raised to 4½ percent. 
This legislation will raise the veterans’ 
loans another 1 percent and it will 
greatly disturb the present program. 

Lenders will again boycott veterans’ 
loans with the hope that in a few months 
they can reap this bonanza of additional 
interest. The members of the Veterans’ 
Subcommittee who investigated and 
ironed out the veteran-loan bottleneck 
over the country are opposed to an in- 
crease beyond 4% percent. I will sup- 
port this amendment which will stop a 
further raise of 1 percent in veteran- 
loan interest. 

I do hope the amendment to be offered 
this afternoon to legalize 35,000 annu- 
ally for 4 years public-housing units is 
adopted. If the slum-clearance program 
of the President is to be of any value, 
we must have low-priced homes for the 
low-bracket-income family to purchase 
at low prices and carrying charges. I 
also hope that the veteran-preference 
amendment will be adopted by the House 
when offered later in the day. 
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Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, as 
one who has consistently supported the 
intent and purpose of the original hous- 
ing act I rise again today to speak in 
support of the continuation of an ade- 
quate public-housing program for the 
low- and middle-income families of this 
country, a great percentage of whom are 
recent war veterans just practically be- 
ginning their family lives. 

The housing bill now under discussion 
has in my judgment several objection- 
able provisions which I earnestly hope 
will be, in all fairness and justice, elimi- 
nated by appropriate amendment before 
the debate is over, or at the very least 
sensibly modified. 

Some of the undesirable aspects to 
which I refer are failure to continue 
traditional and reasonable veterans 
housing preference; failure to provide a 
realistic workable secondary mortgage 
market; failure to authorize any units of 
low-rent public housing; delegation to 
the Executive of authority to set maxi- 
mum interest rates on FHA and VA 
mortgages, which may inevitably result 
in great hardship imposed on young vet- 
erans and low-income groups; and fail- 
ure to require builders of FHA and VA 
houses to give the home buyers any real 
assurance against defective construction, 

The technicalities of operation through 
which these objectionable features will 
serve to produce distress and hardship 
have already been explained by other 
speakers and I shall not further expand 
on them. However let me say that I 
have introduced a bill designed to lower 
the outstanding interest rate of 44% per- 
cent to 4 percent because of my deep 
conviction any permitted flexible range 
of raising interest rates will unques- 
tionably tend to discourage the ambition 
toward homeowning which a housing 
program is primarily intended to sustain. 

Mr. Chairman, the fundamental, 
Christian, humane objective of public 
housing is to give our low-and middle- 
income groups the chance and oppor- 
tunity to live and bring up their families 
in decent homes in healthful surround- 
ings, 

We are all agreed that slum areas, as 
proven breeding places of crime, disease, 
and juvenile delinquency must be elimi- 
nated but that cannot be done without 
the assistance of a Federal housing pro- 
gram. While many States and local 
communities are trying within their 
means to handle the problem, they have 
most generally proved unable to accom- 
plish the full job alone. Meanwhile the 
entire country is exposed to national 
welfare sabotage by creeping crime, cor- 
ruption and social rebellion that find 
such devilish inspiration in slum areas, 
The history of public housing demon- 
strates these cancers can be successfully 
halted. Families generally try to live up 
to their better surroundings. Usually 
they are carefully selected for such proj- 
ects. But even in those occasional 
emergencies when they have been pro- 
vided better dwelling without selection, 
very frequently persons of dubious back- 
ground have responded to their new en- 
vironment with changed living habits. 
Public housing is of course the vital 
adjunct to slum clearance and redevel- 
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opment. It is absolutely essential in 
providing the relocation of families 
moved out of slum areas. It seems 
therefore but simple commonsense to 
continue, and I hope expand, a housing 
program proven so beneficial to so many 
American families at so comparatively 
little cost, especially when measured 
against the foreign aid financial sub- 
sidies so generously granted. Let us 
then strike a real blow against the dan- 
ger of any American acceptance of sub- 
tle Communist propaganda by giving our 
own citizens who vitally need it, a fair 
chance to bring up their families in 
godly cleanliness, healthful happiness 
and patriotic loyalty by voting for the 
continuation of an adequate public hous- 
ing program. 

PROTECT VETERANS’ HOUSING 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
supporting the amendments offered by 
the distinguished gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Parman] to strike out title II. 
Adoption of the amendment will prevent 
increasing interest rates beyond the 
amount now fixed as the maximum, to 
wit, 44% percent per annum on GI mort- 
gages. That rate should be reduced. 

I am also supporting the amendment 
of our distinguished colleague from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BoLLING] to strike out section 
901 from this bill. 

Adoption of his amendment will pre- 
serve for the veteran the preferences 
heretofore written into the Housing Act. 

At this time in support of these 
amendments I wish to read the fol- 
lowing: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 29, 1954. 
Re H. R. 7829, Housing Act of 1954 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MULTER: As you know, 
the bill H. R. 7839, commonly referred to 
as the Housing Act of 1954, was reported out 
by the House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee on March 28, 1954, and is scheduled to 
come up for debate on the floor of the House 
on March 31, 1954. 

The American Legion strongly opposes 
certain provisions of this bill, namely sec- 
tions 201 and 201 (1) having to do with fixing 
interest rates on Veterans’ Administration 
mortgages, and section 901, which has to do 
with veterans’ preference in obtaining war 
housing. 

Under sections 201 and 201 (1) the Presi- 
dent would be given power to fix interest 
rates from time to time, but not in excess 
of 2% percent above the annual yield of 
marketable obligations of the United States 
having a maturity date of 15 years or more. 

Attached please find a memorandum show- 
ing the American Legion's objections to this 
method of fixing the interest rates on vet- 
erans’ mortgages. 

The American Legion also objects to the 
provisions of section 901 of the bill on the 
ground they fail to give veterans the same 
preferences in the purchase of war housing 
as are contained in the present laws. I at- 
tach a separate statement giving our objec- 
tions in further detail. 

Appreciating your interest in the protec- 
tion of qualified veterans I know these objec- 
tions will receive your serious consideration. 
I respectfully request that when H. R. 7839 
comes up for consideration in the House you 
vote to strike sections 201, 201 (1), and 901 
from the bill. 
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Thanking you for your favorable consid- 
eration of this request, and with kindest 
personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
MILES D. KENNEDY, 
Director. 


WHY THE AMERICAN LEGION OPPOSES SECTIONS 
201 AND 201 (1) or H. R. 7839 (INTEREST 
RATES ON VA MORTGAGES) 


1. We believe in the maintenance of a sep- 
arate housing program for veterans under the 
sole jurisdiction of the VA. We want the 
present policy continued. 

2. The power to regulate interest rates 
should remain in Congress. 

3. We submit that the phrase contained in 
section 201, “the President is hereby author- 
ized, without regard to any other provision 
of law,” is too broad and that only specific 
authority should be granted not only to the 
President but to any other Government offi- 
cial who may be concerned. 

4. These sections are bound to result in an 
increase in the interest rate, now fixed at 
4% percent in keeping with the provisions of 
Public Law 101 of the 83d Congress. 

5. The proposed method of fixing interest 
rates would result in discrimination between 
veteran home purchasers, due to the fact the 
rates would vary from time to time, during 
the same year, depending on the average 
yield of marketable obligations of the United 
States. 

6. This method of fixing interest is not 
practical from the standpoint of the veteran- 
mortgagor or the builder. 

7. There is nothing to stop the rate from 
being increased to 6 percent any time the 
yield on Government obligations goes to 344 
percent. 

8. The big-money interests will not be sat- 
isfied until they get the rate on veterans’ 
mortgages up to 6 percent. They are not 
interested in the veteran as such. 

9. The VA advises that the average loan to 
a veteran in 1953 was $9,480, with a typical 
maturity of 20 years, and that had the inter- 
est rate in 1953 been 5½ percent rather than 
4 and 4½ percent (as it actually was), the 
veteran would have had to pay an increase 
in interest of $70.72 for the first year and 
$932.83 additional interest over the period of 
his mortgage. At 5½ percent, 534 percent, 
or 6 percent, the amount of interest will, of 
course, increase accordingly. 

10. When the original Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act (Public Law 346, 78th Cong.) 
was written, a ceiling was placed on the in- 
terest rate on these mortgages in order that 
there might not be a prohibitive rate charged 
those who had served in the Armed Forces 
and for whom the legislation was intended 
to give some assistance in reestablishing 
themselves on a sound economic basis. Sec- 
tions 201 and 201 (1) violate this principle 
in every respect. 

11. Sections 201 and 201 (1) abridge the 
principle of veterans’ preference, and should 
be stricken from the bill. 


WHY THE AMERICAN LEGION OPPOSES SECTION 
901 or H. R. 7839 (DISPOSAL OF PERMANENT 
War Housing WITHOUT REGARD TO VETER- 
ANS’ PREFERENCE HOUSING LAWS) 


1. Under the provisions of section 901 (g) 
(new), the Administrator would be author- 
ized to dispose of any permanent war hous- 
ing without regard to the preferences con- 
tained in subsections (b) and (c) of the 
present law (Public Law 475 of the 8ist 
Cong., p. 26). 

2. Said subsection (b) of the present law 
states that preferences in the purchase of 
any dwelling designed for occupancy by not 
more than four families and offered for sep- 
arate sale shall be granted to veterans over 
other purchasers for such period as the Ad- 
ministrator may determine and in the fol- 
lowing order; 
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“1. A veteran who occupies a unit in the 
dwelling structure to be sold and who in- 
tends to continue to occupy such unit; 

“2. A nonveteran who occupies a unit in 
the dwelling structure to be sold and who 
intends to continue to occupy such unit; 

“3. A veteran who intends to occupy a 
unit in the dwelling structure to be sold.” 

Subsection (c) of the present law grants 
first preference to groups of veterans organ- 
ized on a mutual ownership or cooperative 
basis, etc., where a housing project is to be 
disposed of. 

3. No such preferences are contained in 
section 901. 

4. Section 901 would open wide the door 
for the elimination of veterans’ preference 
in the disposal of permanent war housing. 

5. It has been the experience of American 
Legion representatives that many officials 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
have absolutely no regard for veterans. 

6. While we have confidence in the pres- 
ent Administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, there are too many employed 
in that Agency who feel that preference 
in the sale of surplus housing to veterans 
should be eliminated, and we fear those who 
would actually be responsible for the admin- 
istration of the law would use this authority 
to gain their personal desires to deprive vet- 
erans of their rights to purchase surplus war 
housing. 

7. We contend that veterans’ preference 
has never hindered the sale of these prop- 
erties, or worked a hardship on the Housing 
Agency. 

8. Stripped of its legal phraseology, sec- 
tion 901 is nothing more or less than a bold 
attempt to knock out veterans’ preference 
in the purchase of defense housing. 

9. Current economic conditions do not 
warrant a weakening of the preference laws 
granted veterans in the field of housing. 

10. Section 901 abridges the principle of 
veterans’ preference and should be stricken 
from the bill, H. R. 7839. 


Mr. Chairman, I believe that every vet- 
erans’ group in the country is supporting 
these amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Wotcort), 
there were—ayes 141, nays 68. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk proceeded to read title IIT. 

Mr. WOLCOTT (interrupting the 
reading of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that title III be 
considered as read and open to amend- 
ment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Title III is as follows: 

TITLE INI—FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE 
ASSOCIATION 

Sec. 301. Title III of the National Housing 
Act, as amended, is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“TITLE III—FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE 

ASSOCIATION 
“Purposes 

“Sec. 301. The Congress hereby declares 
that the purposes of this title are to estab- 
lish in the Federal Government a secondary 
market facility for home mortgages, to pro- 
vide that the operations of such facility shall 
be financed by private capital to the maxi- 
mum extent feasible, and to authorize such 
facility to— 

“(a) provide supplementary assistance to 
the secondary market for home mortgages by 
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providing a degree of liquidity for mortgage 
investments, thereby improving the distri- 
bution of investment capital available for 
home mortgage financing; 

“(b) provide special assistance (when, and 
to the extent that, the President has deter- 
mined that it is in the public interest) for 
the financing of (1) selected types of home 
mortgages (pending the establishment of 
their marketability) originated under special 
housing programs designed to provide hous- 
ing of acceptable standards at full economic 
costs for segments of the national popula- 
tion which are unable to obtain adequate 
housing under established home financing 
programs, and (2) home mortgages generally 
as a means of retarding or stopping a de- 
cline in mortgage lending and home building 
activities which threatens materially the sta- 
bility of a high level national economy; and 

“(c) manage and liquidate the existing 
mortgage portfolio of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association in an orderly manner, 
with a minimum of adverse effect upon the 
home mortgage market and minimum loss to 
the Federal Government. 


“Creation of Association 


“Src. 302. (a) There is hereby created a 
body corporate to be known as the ‘Federal 
National Mortgage Association’ (hereinafter 
referred to as the ‘Association’), which shall 
be a constituent agency of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. The Association shall 
have succession until dissolved by act of Con- 
gress. It shall maintain its principal office 
in the District of Columbia and shall be 
deemed, for purposes of venue in civil ac- 
tions, to be a resident thereof. Agencies or 
offices may be established by the Association 
in such other place or places as it may deem 
necessary or appropriate in the conduct of 
its business. 

“(b) For the purposes set forth in section 
301 and subject to the limitations and re- 
strictions of this title, the Association is 
authorized to make commitments to pur- 
chase, and to purchase, service, or sell, any 
residential or home mortgages (or participa- 
tions therein) which are insured under this 
act, as amended, or which are insured or 
guaranteed under the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act of 1944, as amended: Provided, 
That (1) no mortgage may be purchased at 
a price exceeding 100 percent of the unpaid 
principal amount thereof at the time of 
purchase, with adjustments for interest and 
any comparable items; and (2) the Associa- 
tion may not purchase any mortgage if (i) 
it is offered by, or covers property held by, 
a Federal, State, territorial, or municipal in- 
strumentality or (ii) the original principal 
obligation thereof exceeds or exceeded $15,000 
for each family residence or dwelling unit 
covered by the mortgage. 


“Capitalization 


“Sec. 303. (a) The Association shall have 
nonvoting capital stock, to which the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury initially shall subscribe 
as provided in subsections (d) and (e) of 
this section. The stock of the Association 
shall have a par value of $100 per share, and 
shall not be transferable except on the books 
of the Association. At the option of the 
Association such stock shall be retirable at 
par value at any time, except that retirements 
of stock (other than stock held by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury) shall not be made if, 
as a consequence thereof, the amount re- 
maining outstanding would be less than 
$100,000,000. With respect to such stock 
held by him, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall be entitled to cumulative dividends for 
each fiscal year or portion thereof, from the 
date or dates the capital represented by such 
stock is initially utilized, until such stock 
is retired, at rates determined by him at the 
beginning of each such fiscal year, taking 
into consideration the current average inter- 
est rate on outstanding marketable obliga- 
tions of the United States as of the last day 
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of the preceding fiscal year. The Secretary 
of the Treasury shall permit the retirement 
of the stock held by him in the manner pro- 
vided in this section. Funds of the capital 
surplus and the general surplus accounts of 
the Association shall be available to retire 
the capital stock held by the Secretary of 
the Treasury as rapidly as the Association 
shall deem feasible. 

“(b) The Association shall accumulate 
funds for its capital surplus account from 
private sources by requiring each mortgage 
seller to make payments of nonrefundable 
capital contributions equal to not less than 
3 percent of the unpaid principal amount of 
mortgages therein involved in purchases or 
contracts for purchases between such seller 
and the Association, or such greater percent- 
age as may from time to time be determined 
by the Association. In addition, the Asso- 
ciation may impose charges or fees for its 
services with the objective that all costs and 
expenses of its operations should be within 
its income derived from such operations and 
that such operations should be fully self- 
supporting. All earnings from the opera- 
tions of the Association shall annually be 
transferred to its general surplus account. 
At any time, funds of the general surplus 
account may, in the discretion of the board 
of directors, be transferred to reserves. All 
dividends shall be charged against the gen- 
eral surplus account. This subsection (b) 
shall not apply to the special assistance func- 
tions of the Association under section 305 
of this title or to the management and liqui- 
dating functions of the Association under 
section 306 of this title. 

“(c) Until such time as all of the stock 
held by the Secretary of the Treasury has 
been retired and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury does not hold any of the obligations of 
the Association purchased under section 304 
(c) of this title the Association shall issue, 
from time to time, to each mortgage seller 
its convertible certificates (only in denomi- 
nations of $100 or multiples thereof) evi- 
dencing any capital contributions made by 
such seller pursuant to subsection (b) of 
this section, which certificates shall not be 
transferable except on the books of the Asso- 
ciation. Subject to such terms and condi- 
tions as may be prescribed by the board of 
directors, such certificates shall be converti- 
ble into capital stock of the Association hav- 
ing an equal par value, but no such conver- 
sion shall be permitted or made until such 
time as all of the outstanding capital stock 
of the Association held by the Secretary of 
the Treasury has been retired and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury does not hold any of 
the obligations of the Association purchased 
under section 304 (c) of this title. There- 
after, the Association may effect the direct 
issuance of stock in lieu of and in the same 
manner as is provided in this subsection for 
the issuance of convertible certificates. Such 
dividends as may be declared by the board 
of directors in its discretion shall be paid 
by the Association to its stockholders, but 
in any one fiscal year the general surplus 
account of the Association shall not be re- 
duced through the payment of dividends 
(other than to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury) which exceed in the aggregate 5 percent 
of the par value of the outstanding stock of 
the Association. 

„d) Within 90 days following the effective 
date of the Housing Act of 1954, as of the 
day following a cutoff date to be determined 
by the Association, the Association is author- 
ized and directed to issue and deliver to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized and directed 
to accept, capital stock of the Association 
having an aggregate par value equal to the 
sum of (1) the amount of $21,000,000 (be- 
ing the amount of the original subscription 
for capital stock of $20,000,000 and paid-in 
surplus of $1,000,000 of the Association) and 
(2) an amount equal to the Association's 
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surplus, surplus reserves, and undistributed 
earnings, computed as of the close of the 
cutoff date. 

“(e) The capital stock of the Association 
delivered to the Secretary of the Treasury 
pursuant to subsection (d) of this section 
shall be in exchange for (1) the note or 
notes evidencing the aforesaid original $21,- 
000,000 (upon which the accrued interest 
shall have been paid through the cutoff date 
referred to in subsection (d) of this sec- 
tion), and (2) the release to the Associa- 
tion of any and all rights or claims which 
the United States might otherwise have or 
claim in and to the Association’s capital, 
surplus, surplus reserves, and undistributed 
earnings, computed as of the close of the 
aforesaid cutoff date. 

“(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any institution, including a national 
bank or State member bank of the Federal 
Reserve System, trust company, or other 
banking organization, organized under any 
law of the United States, including the laws 
relating to the District of Columbia, shall 
be authorized to make payments to the As- 
sociation of the nonrefundable capital con- 
tributions referred to in subsection (b) of 
this section, to receive stock or convertible 
certificates of the Association evidencing 
such capital contributions, and to hold or 
dispose of such stock or certificates, subject 
to the provisions of this title. 

“(g) As promptly as practicable after all 
of the capital stock of the Association held 
by the Secretary of the Treasury has been 
retired, the Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator shall transmit to the President 
for submission to the Congress recommenda- 
tions for such legislation as may be neces- 
sary or desirable to make appropriate provi- 
sions to transfer to the owners of the out- 
standing capital stock of the Association the 
assets and liabilities of the Asociation in 
connection with, and the control and man- 
agement of, the secondary market operations 
of the Association under section 304 of this 
title in order that such operations may 
thereafter be carried out by a privately 
owned and privately financed corporation. 


“Secondary market operations 


“Sec. 304. (a) To carry out the purposes 
set forth in paragraph (a) of section 301, 
the operations of the Association under this 
section shall be confined, so far as prac- 
ticable, to mortgages which are deemed by 
the Association to be of such quality, type, 
and class as to meet, generally, the purchase 
standards imposed by private institutional 
mortgage investors, and the Association shall 
not purchase any mortgage insured or guar- 
anteed prior to the effective date of the 
Housing Act of 1954. In the interest of 
assuring sound operation, the prices to be 
paid by the Association for mortgages pur- 
chased in its secondary market operations 
under this section, should be established, 
from time to time, at the market price for 
the particular class of mortgages involved, 
as determined by the Association. The 
volume of the Association’s purchases and 
sales, and the establishment of the purchase 
prices, sale prices, and charges or fees, in its 
secondary market operations under this sec- 
tion, should be determined by the Associa- 
tion from time to time, and such determina- 
tions should be consistent with the objec- 
tives that such purchases and sales should 
be effected only at such prices and on such 
terms as will reasonably prevent excessive 
use of the Association's facilities, and that 
the operations of the Association under this 
section should be within its income derived 
from such operations and that such opera- 
tions should be fully self-supporting. 

“(b) For the purposes of this section, the 
Association is authorized to issue, upon the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and have outstanding at any one time obli- 
gations having such maturities and bearing 
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such rate or rates of interest as may be de- 
termined by the Association with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, to 
be redeemable at the option of the Associa- 
tion before maturity in such manner as may 
be stipulated in such obligations; but the 
aggregate amount of obligations of the Asso- 
ciation under this subsection outstanding 
at any one time shall not exceed 10 times 
the sum of its capital, capital surplus, gen- 
eral surplus, reserves, and undistributed 
earnings, and in no event shall any such 
obligations be issued if, at the time of such 
proposed issuance, and as a consequence 
thereof, the resulting aggregate amount of 
its outstanding obligations under this sub- 
section would exceed the amount of the 
Association’s ownership pursuant to this 
section, free from any liens or encumbrances, 
of cash, mortgages, and bonds or other obli- 
gations of, or bonds or other obligations 
guaranteed as to principal and interest by, 
the United States. The Association shall 
insert appropriate language in all of its obli- 
gations issued under this subsection clearly 
indicating that such obligations, together 
with the interest thereon, are not guaran- 
teed by the United States and do not con- 
stitute a debt or obligation of the United 
States or of any agency or instrumentality 
thereof other than the Association. The 
Association is authorized to purchase in the 
open market any of its obligations outstand- 
ing under this subsection at any time and 
at any price. 

“(c) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized in his discretion to purchase any 
obligations issued pursuant to subsection 
(b) of this section, as now or hereafter in 
force, and for such purpose the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized to use as a 
public debt transaction the proceeds of the 
sale of any securities hereafter issued under 
the Second Liberty Bond Act, as now or 
hereafter in force, and the purposes for which 
securities may be issued under the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, as now or hereafter in 
force, are extended to include such pur- 
chases. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
not at any time purchase any obligations 
under this subsection if (1) all of the cap- 
ital stock of the Association held by the 
Secretary of the Treasury has been retired, 
or (2) such purchase would increase the 
aggregate principal amount of his then out- 
standing holdings of such obligations under 
this subsection to an amount greater than 
$500 million plus an amount equal to the 
total of such reductions in the maximum 
dollar amount prescribed by section 306 (c) 
as have theretofore been effected pursuant 
to that section: Provided, That such aggre- 
gate principal amount under this subsec- 
tion (c) shall in no event exceed $1 billion. 
Each purchase of obligations by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under this subsection 
shall be upon such terms and conditions as 
to yield a return at a rate determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, taking into 
consideration the current average rate on 
outstanding marketable obligations of the 
United States as of the last day of the month 
preceding the making of such purchase. The 
Secretary of the Treasury may, at any time, 
sell, upon such terms and conditions and 
at such price or prices as he shall deter- 
mine, any of the obligations acquired by 
him under this subsection. All redemptions, 
purchases, and sales by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of such obligations under this sub- 
section shall be treated as public debt trans- 
actions of the United States. 

“(d) The Association may not purchase 
participations or make any advance con- 
tracts or commitments to purchase mort- 
gages for its operations under this section, 
except that the Association may, in the dis- 
cretion of its board of directors, issue a 
purchase contract (which shall not be as- 
signable or transferable except with the con- 
sent of the Association) in an amount not 
exceeding the amount of the sale of mort- 
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gages purchased from the Association, en- 
titling the holder thereof to sell to the 
Association mortgages in the amount of the 
contract, upon such terms and conditions 
as the Association may prescribe. 
“Special-assistance functions 

“Sec. 305. (a) To carry out the purposes 
set forth in paragraph (b) of section 301, 
the President, after taking into account (1) 
the conditions in the building industry and 
the national economy and (2) conditions 
affecting the home-mortgage investment 
market, generally, or affecting various types 
or classifications of home mortgages, or both, 
and after determining that such action is 
in the public interest, may under this sec- 
tion authorize the Association, for such 
period of time and to such extent as he 
shall prescribe, to exercise its powers to make 
commitments to purchase and to purchase 
such types, classes, or categories of home 
mortgages (including participations therein) 
as he shall determine. 

“(b) The operations of the Association 
under this section shall be confined, so far 
as practicable, to mortgages (including par- 
ticipations) which are deemed by the Asso- 
ciation to be of such quality as to meet, 
substantially and generally, the purchase 
standards imposed by private institutional 
mortgage investors but which, at the time 
of submission of the mortgages to the Asso- 
ciation for purchase, are not necessarily read- 
ily acceptable to such investors. Subject 
to the provisions of this section, the prices 
to be paid by the Association for mortgages 
purchased in its operations under this sec- 
tion shall be established from time to time 
by the Association. The Association shall 
impose charges or fees for its services under 
this section with the objective that all costs 
and expenses of its operations under this 
section should be within its income derived 
from such operations and that such oper- 
ations should be fully self-supporting. 

“(c) The total amount of purchases and 
commitments authorized by the President 
pursuant to subsection (a) of this section 
shall not exceed $200 million outstanding at 
any one time: Provided, That, notwithstand- 
ing such limitation, the President pursuant 
to subsection (a) of this section may also 
authorize the Association to exercise its pow- 
ers to enter into commitments to purchase 
immediate participations and to make re- 
lated, deferred participation agreements as 
hereinafter in this subsection provided, but 
only to the extent that the total amount of 
such immediate participation commitments 
and purchases thereto (but not including the 
amount of any related deferred participation 
agreements or purchases pursuant thereto) 
shall not in any event exceed $100 million 
outstanding at any one time, and any such 
deferred participation agreements shall be 
made by the Association only on the basis of 
a commitment by it to purchase an imme- 
diate participation of a 20 percent undivided 
interest in each mortgage and a related de- 
ferred participation agreement by the Asso- 
ciation to purchase the remaining outstand- 
ing interest in such mortgage conditional 
upon the occurrence of such a default as 
gives rise to the rights to foreclose. 

“(d) The Association may issue to the 
Secretary of the Treasury its obligations in 
an amount outstanding at any one time suf- 
ficient to enable the Association to carry out 
its functions under this section, such obli- 
gation to mature not more than 5 years from 
their respective dates of issue, to be redeem- 
able at the option of the Association before 
maturity in such manner as may be stipu- 
lated in such obligations, Each such obliga- 
tion shall bear interest at a rate determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, taking into 
consideration the current average rate on 
outstanding marketable obligations of the 
United States as of the last day of the month 
preceding the issuance of the obligation of 
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the Association. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized to purchase any obligations 
of the Association to be issued under this 
section, and for such purpose the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized to use as a public 
debt transaction the proceeds from the sale 
of any securities issued under the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, as now or hereafter in 
force, and the purposes for which securities 
may be issued under the Second Liberty Bond 
Act, as now or hereafter in force, are extended 
to include any purchases of the Association's 
obligations hereunder. 


“Management and liquidating functions 


“Sec. 306. (a) To carry out the purposes set 
forth in paragraph (c) of section 301, the 
Association is authorized and directed, as of 
the close of the cutoff date determined by the 
Association pursuant to section 303 (d) of 
this title, to establish separate accountability 
for all of its assets and liabilities (exclusive 
of capital, surplus, surplus reserves, and un- 
distributed earnings to be evidenced by cap- 
ital stock as provided in section 303 (d) 
hereof, but inclusive of all rights and obli- 
gations under any outstanding contracts), 
and to maintain such separate account- 
ability for the management and orderly 
liquidation of such assets and liabilities as 
provided in this section. 

“(b) For the purposes of this section and 
to assure that, to the maximum extent, and 
as rapidly as possible, private financing will 
be substituted for Treasury borrowings 
otherwise required to carry mortgages held 
under the aforesaid separate accountability, 
the Association is authorized to issue, upon 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and have outstanding at any one time obli- 
gations having such maturities and bearing 
such rate or rates of interest as may be deter- 
mined by the Association with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, to be re- 
deemable at the option of the Association 
before maturity in such manner as may be 
stipulated in such obligations; but in no 
event snall any such obligations be issued 
if, at the time of such proposed issuance, and 
as a consequence thereof, the resulting aggre- 
gate amount of its outstanding obligations 
under this subsection would exceed the 
amount of the Association’s ownership under 
the aforesaid separate accountability, free 
from. any liens or encumbrances, of cash, 
mortgages, and bonds or other obligations of, 
or bonds or other obligations guaranteed as 
to principal and interest by, the United 
States. The proceeds of any private financ- 
ing effected under this subsection shall be 
paid to the Secretary of the Treasury in re- 
duction of the indebtedness of the Associa- 
tion to the Secretary of the Treasury under 
the aforesaid separate accountability. The 
Association shall insert appropriate language 
in all of its obligations issued under this 
subsection clearly indicating that such ob- 
ligations, together with the interest thereon, 
are not guaranteed by the United States and 
do not constitute a debt or obligation of the 
United States or of any agency or instru- 
mentality thereof other than the Association. 
The Association is authorized to purchase 
in the open market any of its obligations 
outstanding under this subsection at any 
time and at any price. 

“(c) No mortgage shall be purchased by 
the Association in its operations under this 
section except pursuant to and in accord- 
ance with the terms of a contract or com- 
mitment to purchase the same made prior 
to the cutoff date provided for in section 
303 (d), which contract or commitment be- 
came a part of the aforesaid separate ac- 
countability, and the total amount of mort- 
gages and commitments held by the Asso- 
ciation under this section shall not, in any 
event, exceed $3,350,000,000: Provided, That 
such maximum amount shall be progres- 
sively reduced by the amount of cash reali- 
zations on account of principal of mortgages 
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held under the aforesaid separate account- 
ability and by cancellation of any commit- 
ments to purchase mortgages thereunder, 
as reflected by the books of the Association, 
with the objective that the entire aforesaid 
maximum amount shall be eliminated with 
the orderly liquidation of all mortgages held 
under the aforesaid separate accountability: 
And provided further, That nothing in this 
subsection shall preclude the Association 
from granting such usual and customary 
increases in the amounts of outstanding 
commitments (resulting from increased costs 
or otherwise) as have theretofore been cov- 
ered by like increases in commitments 
granted by the agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment insuring or guaranteeing the mort- 
gages. There shall be excluded from the 
total amounts set forth in this subsection 
and subsection (e) of this section the 
amounts of any mortgages otherwise trans- 
ferred by law to the Association and held 
under the aforesaid separate accountability. 

“(d) The Association may issue to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury its obligations in an 
amount outstanding at any one time sufi- 
cient to enable the Association to carry 
out its functions under this section, such 
obligations to mature not more than 5 years 
from their respective dates of issue, to be 
redeemable at the option of the Associa- 
tion before maturity in such manner as 
may be stipulated in such obligations. Each 
such obligation shall bear interest at a 
rate determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, taking into consideration the cur- 
rent average rate on outstanding market- 
able obligations of the United States as of 
the last day of the month preceding the 
issuance of the obligation of the Associa- 
tion. The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized to purchase any obligations of the 
Association to be issued under this section, 
and for such purpose the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to use as a public 
debt transaction the proceeds from the sale 
of any securities issued under the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, as now or hereafter in 
force, and the purposes for which securities 
may be issued under the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, as now or hereafter in force, are 
extended to include any purchases of the 
Association's obligations hereunder. 

“(e) Of the $3,650,000,000 total amount 
of investments, loans, purchases, and com- 
mitments heretofore authorized to be out- 
standing at any one time under this title 
III prior to the enactment of the Housing 
Act of 1954, a total of not to exceed $300,- 
000,000 shall be applicable as provided in 
section 305 of this title, and a total of not 
to exceed $3,350,000,000 shall be applicable 
as provided in subsection (c) of this section, 


“Separate accountability 


“Sec. 307. (a) The Association shall estab- 
lish and at all times maintain separate ac- 
countability for (1) its secondary market 
operations authorized by section 304 hereof, 
(2) its special assistance functions author- 
ized by section 305 hereof, and (3) its man- 
agement and liquidating functions author- 
ized by section 306 hereof. 

“(b) With respect to the functions or 
operations of the Association under sections 
305 and 306, respectively, of this title, (1) 
there shall be no recourse to the capitaliza- 
tion of the Association provided for by sec- 
tion 303 of this title, and (2) mortgage sell- 
ers shall not be required to make payment 
to the Association of the capital contribu- 
tions provided for by section 303 (b) of this 
title. 

“(c) All of the benefits and burdens inci- 
dent to the administration of the functions 
and operations of the Association under sec- 
tions 305 and 306, respectively, of this title, 
after allowance for related obligations of the 
Association, its prorated expenses, and the 
like, including amounts required for the 
establishment of such reserves as the board 
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of directors of the Association shall deem 
appropriate, shall inure solely to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and such related earn- 
ings or other amounts as become available 
shall be paid annually by the Association to 
the Secretary of the Treasury for covering 
into miscellaneous receipts. 


“Board of Directors 


“Sec. 308. (a) The Association shall have a 
Board of Directors consisting of five persons, 
one of whom shall be the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator as Chairman of the 
Board, and four of whom shall be appointed 
by said Administrator from among the offi- 
cers or employees of the Association, of the 
immediate office of said Administrator, or 
(with the consent of the head of such de- 
partment or agency) of any other depart- 
ment or agency of the Federal Government. 
The board of directors shall meet at the call 
of its chairman, who shall require it to meet 
not less often than once each month. With- 
in the limitations of law, the board shall 
determine the general policies which shall 
govern the operations of the Association. 
The chairman of the board shall select and 
effect the appointment of qualified persons 
to fill the offices of president and vice pres- 
ident, and such other offices as may be pro- 
vided for in the bylaws, with such executive 
functions, powers, and duties as may be 
prescribed by the bylaws or by the board of 
directors, and such persons shall be the exe- 
cutive officers of the Association and shall 
discharge all such executive functions, 
powers, and duties. The basic rate of com- 
pensation of the position of president of 
the Association shall be the same as the 
basic rate of compensation established for 
the heads of the constituent agencies of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. The 
members of the board, as such, shall not 
receive compensation for their services. 


“General powers 


“Sec. 309. (a) The Association shall have 
power to adopt, alter, and use a corporate 
seal, which shall be judicially noticed; by 
its board of directors, to adopt, amend, and 
repeal bylaws governing the performance of 
the powers and duties granted to or im- 
posed upon it by law; to enter into and per- 
form contracts, leases, cooperative agree- 
ments, or other transactions, on such terms 
as it may deem appropriate, with any agency 
or instrumentality of the United States, 
or with any State, Territory, or possession, 
or with any political subdivision thereof, or 
with any person, firm, association, or corpo- 
ration; to execute, in accordance with its 
bylaws, all instruments necessary or ap- 
propriate in the exercise of any of its pow- 
ers; in its corporate name, to sue and to be 
sued, and to complain and to defend, in any 
court of competent jurisdiction, State or Fed- 
eral, but no attachment, injunction, or other 
similar process, mesne or final, shall be issued 
against the property of the Association or 
against the Association with respect to its 
property; to conduct its business in any 
State of the United States, including the 
District of Columbia, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, and the Territories and pos- 
sessions of the United States; to lease, pur- 
chase, or acquire any property, real, personal, 
or mixed, or any interest therein, to hold, 
rent, maintain, modernize, renovate, im- 
prove, use, and operate such property, and 
to sell, for cash or credit, lease, or otherwise 
dispose of the same, at such time and in such 
manner as and to the extent that the Asso- 
ciation may deem necessary or appropriate; 
to prescribe, repeal, and amend or modify, 
rules, regulations, or requirements govern- 
ing the manner in which its general business 
may be conducted; to accept gifts or dona- 
tions of services, or of property, real, per- 
sonal, or mixed, tangible, or intangible, in 
aid of any of the purposes of the Associa- 
tion; and to do all things as are necessary 
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or incidental to the proper management of 
its affairs and the proper conduct of its bus- 
iness. 

“(b) Except as may be otherwise provided 
in this title, in the Government Corporation 
Control Act, or in other laws specifically ap- 
plicable to Government corporations, the 
Association shall determine the necessity for 
and the character and amount of its obliga- 
tions and expenditures and the manner in 
which they shall be incurred, allowed, paid, 
and accounted for. 

“(c) The Association, including its fran- 
chise, capital, reserves, surplus, mortgages, 
and income shall be exempt from all taxation 
now or hereafter imposed by the United 
States, by any Territory, dependency, or pos- 
session thereof, or by any State, county, 
municipality, or local taxing authority, ex- 
cept that (1) any real property of the Asso- 
ciation shall be subject to State, Territorial, 
county, municipal, or local taxation to the 
same extent according to its value as other 
real property is taxed, and (2) the Associa- 
tion shall, with respect to its secondary 
market operations under section 304 after the 
cutoff date referred to in section 303 (d) 
of this title, pay annually to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, for covering into miscel- 
laneous receipts, an amount equivalent to 
the amount of Federal income taxes for 
which it would be subject if it were not ex- 
empt from such taxes with respect to such 
secondary market operations. 

“(d) The Chairman of the Board shall have 
power to select and appoint or employ such 
Officers, attorneys, employees, and agents, to 
vest them with such powers and duties, and 
to fix and to cause the Association to pay 
such compensation to them for their serv- 
ices, as he may determine, subject to the 
civil service and classification laws. Bonds 
may be required for the faithful perform- 
ance of their duties, and the Association 
may pay the premiums therefor. With the 
consent of any Government corporation or 
Federal Reserve bank, or of any board, com- 
mission, independent establishment, or ex- 
ecutive department of the Government, the 
Association may avail itself on a reimburs- 
able basis of the use of information, services, 
facilities, officers, and employees thereof, in- 
cluding any field service thereof, in carry- 
ing out the provisions of this title. 

“(e) No individual, association, partner- 
ship, or corporation, except the body corpo- 
rate created by section 302 of this title, shall 
hereafter use the words ‘Federal National 
Mortgage Association’ or any combination 
of such words, as the name or a part thereof 
under which he or it shall do business. 
Every individual, partnership, association, or 
corporation violating this prohibition shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be 
punished by a fine of not exceeding $100 or 
imprisonment not exceeding 30 days, or both, 
for each day during which such violation is 
committed or repeated. 

“(f) In order that the Association may 
be supplied with such forms of obligations or 
certificates as it may need for issuance under 
this title, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized, upon request of the Association, 
to prepare such forms as shall be suitable 
and approved by the Association, to be held 
in the Treasury subject to delivery, upon 
order of the Association. The engraved 
plates, dies, bed pieces, and other material 
executed in connection therewith shall re- 
main in the custody of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The Association shall reimburse 
the Secretary of the Treasury for any ex- 
penses incurred in the preparation, custody, 
and delivery of such forms. 

“(g) The Federal Reserve banks are au- 
thorized and directed to act as depositaries, 
custodians, and fiscal agents for the Asso- 
ciation in the general performance of its 
powers, and the Association shall reimburse 
such Federal Reserve banks for such services 
in such manner as may be agreed upon. 
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“Investment of funds 


“Src, 310. Moneys of the Association not 
invested in mortgages or in operating facili- 
ties shall be kept in cash on hand or on 
deposit, or invested in bonds or other obli- 
gations of, or in bonds or other obligations 
guaranteed as to principal and interest by, 
the United States. 


“Obligations of Association legal investments 


“Sec. 311. All obligations issued by the 
Association shall be lawful investments, and 
may be accepted as security for all fiduciary, 
trust, and public funds, the investment or 
deposit of which shall be under the authority 
and control of the United States or any offi- 
cer or Officers thereof, 


“Short title 


“Sec. 312. This title III may be referred to 
as the ‘Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion Charter Act’.” 

Sec. 302. The Federal National Mortgage 
Association, established pursuant to the pro- 
visions of title III of the National Housing 
Act as in effect prior to July 1, 1948, and 
named in section 101 of the Government 
Corporation Control Act, as amended, shall 
be the body corporate referred to in section 
302 of title III of the National Housing Act, 
as amended by the Housing Act of 1954. 

Sec. 303. The penultimate sentence of 
paragr ph 7 of section 5136 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended, is hereby amend- 
ed by striking “or obligations of national 
mortgage associations” and inserting “or 
obligations of the Federal National Mortgage 
Association.” 

Sec. 304. (a) Subsection (h) of section 11 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank Act, as 
amended, is hereby amended by inserting 
after “in obligations of the United States” 
a comma and the following: “in obligations 
of the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion,“. The last sentence of section 16 of 
said act is amended by inserting after “in 
direct obligations of the United States” a 
comma and the following: “in obligations 
of the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion,“. 

(b) The first paragraph of subsection (c) 
of section 5 of the Home Owners Loan Act 
of 1933, as amended, is hereby amended by 
inserting in the second proviso before the 
colon and after “Federal Home Loan Bank“ 
the following: “or in the obligations of the 
Federal National Mortgage Association”. 

Sec. 305. Subsection (b) of section 2 of 
the Alaska Housing Act as amended, is hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 306. Public Law 243, 82d Congress, 
approved October 30, 1951, as amended, is 
hereby repealed. 

Sec. 307. The functions of the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator (including 
the function of making payments to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury) under section 2 of 
Reorganization Plan No. 22 of 1950, together 
with the notes and capital stock of the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association held by 
said Administrator thereunder, are hereby 
transferred to the Federal National Mortgage 
Association, 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Worcorr: On 
page 158, line 17, after the word “System”, 


insert “or any member of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation.” 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
might say that was clearly an oversight, 
and I hope the amendment will be 
adopted. ‘There are some banks that are 
not members of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem which are insured by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

Mr. SPENCE. We have no objection 
to the amendment, Mr. Chairman. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rats: Page 
152, strike out line 3 and all that follows 
down through page 179, line 7, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 301. Section 302 of the National Hous- 
ing Act, as amended, is hereby amended by 
striking ‘$3,650,000,000' and inserting ‘$4,- 
150,000,000".”” 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, in my 
opinion, this amendment is the heart of 
the bill. In my judgment, this amend- 
ment will say whether you are going to 
have any mortgage money available for 
veterans’ loans and others or whether 
you will not. All of the language in title 
III, and it covers many pages; I say this 
in all kindness, is just so much pretty 
high-sounding language. 

The present bill provides a brand new, 
entirely new, untried, and, according to 
the testimony of most of the witnesses 
who appeared before the committee, is 
admittedly an unworkable Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association provision. 

What I seek to do by this amendment 
is to go back to the FNMA as of now and 
put some money into the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association so that there 
will be mortgage money available for the 
loans which are sought. 

I listened with a great deal of interest 
to the debate on the amendment offered 
by my friend from Texas having to do 
with veterans and I supported it very 
vigorously, but I tell you frankly if you 
leave this section in the bill as is, the 
veterans in the sections of this Nation 
away from the great financial centers 
will not get the money—they are not 
getting it now—no matter what rate of 
interest you put in the bill. You must 
have a workable secondary market, not 
this type of market, which provides for 
volunteer meetings of groups, which pro- 
vides that private lenders shall even- 
tually own this corporation into which 
the Government has placed $70 million, 
and as to which the private lenders do 
nothing except sell their mortgages to it 
and buy a little stock. It will not work. 
It will not make the mortgage money 
available and the housing program will 
bog down in areas away from the great 
financial sections. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I am sup- 
porting the gentleman’s amendment be- 
cause I realize that we must have a sec- 
ondary mortgage market, and without 
the amendment I do not see how we will 
have a secondary mortgage market. 

Mr. RAINS. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s remarks. I do not stand alone 
on my view on this because, if you will 
go back and read the hearings, you will 
find none who say the secondary market 
provision will work. The National Home 
Builders, they want business. What did 
they say about whether or not this is 
workable? Listen to what Dick Hughes, 
of Texas, president of the NAHB, an or- 
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ganization of men engaged in doing the 
building that you hope to get under this 
bill. Mr. Hughes said: 

The provisions of title III will prove un- 
workable and possibly do more to depress 
than to assist the mortgage market, Its 
terms go far beyond those reasonably neces- 
sary to prevent excessive use and, in effect, 
amount to complete denial of the facility to 
the very users for whom it is intended. 


Truly, I think I should make the frank 
statement that the proponents of this 
section of the bill, and I hope the chair- 
man will listen to this, doubt the work- 
ability of this section. They have noth- 
ing on which to hinge any high hope. 
It has never been tried. So I say that 
you are moving into a great adventure, 
and that you have no assurance it will 
bring success to what may otherwise be 
a fair bill when we get through with it. 
The Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion, as it now exists, is not something 
that has cost the Government of the 
United States money. It is an agency 
which has made a profit for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. There- 
fore, I plead for those who need the sec- 
ondary market provided by FNMA, and 
I ask, by this amendment, to put the 
necessary funds in FNMA in order that 
veterans may be able to build some 
houses under this bill. This bill is a 
lenders FNMA, and they are finally 
going to own it. I cannot put my finger 
on one single element in this section 
of the bill that appears to me to be any- 
thing more than a great untried ex- 
periment. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I notice in the 
report of the minority members, the 
president of the National Association of 
Home Builders testified that cn a $12,000 
loan, for example, this formula referring 
to this section would result in a cost of 
permanent mortgage financing of about 
$750 to $850. 

Mr. RAINS. Yes, and that, of course, 
is in addition to the interest which the 
veteran would otherwise have to pay. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And that is in ad- 
dition to all other charges, is it not? 

Mr. RAINS. In addition to all other 
charges, yes, and if my amendment is 
adopted, it will save that amount for 
every person who uses the secondary 
market. 

Mr. McCORMACK. A veteran would 
save a great portion of it because that is 
actually cost that is added to the loan 
that the veteran makes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 3 additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. DEANE]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield. 

Mr. DEANE. Is it not true that this 
particular provision departs markedly 
N the President's Advisory Commis- 
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Mr. RAINS. I must say that Iam not 
too thoroughly familiar with all the 
President's Advisory Commission provi- 
sions because it is my understanding 
that it departs markedly from the view 
of practically every witness who ap- 
peared before our committee. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Is it possible under the 
new set-up for FNMA mortgages to be 
sold at a discount to the new organiza- 
tion? 

Mr. RAINS. I am quite sure that 
under the proposed FNMA the practice 
of tremendous liscounts which we have 
been facing in the immediate past will 
be accentuated instead of stopped, in 
addition to the interest rates. 

Mr. ZOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yieid to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Just as a matter of 
clearing the record, the gentleman 
stated a while ago that the veterans in 
out-of-the-way places would not be able 
to get loans. 

Mr. RAINS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. YOUNGER, The gentleman ap- 
preciates the fact that he is the one who 
is entitled to a direct loan, and we just 
increased that amount by $100 million, 

Mr. RAINS. I appreciate that, yes; 
and, having served as chairman of a 
committee which went over the country 
to look into this problem, I can name 
one place, for instance in the great State 
of Florida, where there is a city which 
has one bank. The banker will not make 
any loans to veterans under the vet- 
erans’ loan but because there is a bank- 
ing facility, the veterans there are not 
eligible for direct loans. So it does not 
answer the question. In my State of 
Alabama there are credit facilities avail- 
able but not always veterans home loans 
are available. You heard the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Ayres] answer that by 
saying a banker in Cleveland told his 
committee, We are just not interested 
in these VA loans.” Unless you have a 
real secondary market the veteran will 
not get his home which he needs and 
to which he is entitled. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. Are not 80 percent of the 
FNMA mortgages now Veterans’ Admin- 
istration mortgages? 

Mr. RAINS. About 80 percent were 
Veterans’ Administration mortgages. 
This is really the way to get back to a 
system which has worked. Why depart 
from a tried, true, and proven friend off 
into the realm of hopeful uncertainty? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Do I understand 
your amendment to say that you leave 
FNMA as it is now operated, without this 
proposed new organization in the bill, 
and you add $500 million to its present 
authority? 

Mr. RAINS. That is correct. 
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Mr. McDONOUGH. In the belief that 
FNMA has heretofore operated at a 
profit? 

Mr. RAINS. I say it has operated at 
a profit and satisfactorily. That is 
correct. 

Mr. YATES. That is correct. It is in 
the hearings. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, in ac- 
cordance with permission granted this 
morning by the House I attach herewith 
a summary of an estimate of the housing 
needs by the National Housing Con- 
ference: 

AMERICAN Housing Neeps, 1955-70 


Housing construction has reached record 
levels during the 8 years since the end of 
World War II. During the last 4 of these 
years we have built an average of 1.2 million 
homes a year, an achievement far exceeding 
previous 4-year construction levels. On the 
other hand, construction volume for the last 
3 years has been 20 percent below the peak 
of 1.4 million units built in 1950. We clearly 
have a capacity to build from 1.5 to 2 million 
homes each year. Real progress has been 
made in overcoming the great shortages of 
housing which accumulated during the war 
years. But little progress has been made to- 
ward eliminating the slums and substandard 
homes inhabited by millions of American 
families. We must reexamine our needs for 
housing in the light of these accomplish- 
ments and these deficiencies and in the light 
of our vastly expanded capacity for pro- 
duction. 

Future housing requirements must be 
estimated upon the assumption that the Na- 
tion will maintain full employment, will con- 
tinue to expand its economy, and that our 
population will grow in keeping with these 
conditions. It is further assumed that de- 
fense expenditures will not increase; that 
Federal aids for housing will continue and 
expand; and that the Nation will desire and 
be able to achieve our national goal of a 
decent home in a suitable living environ- 
ment for every American family. 

The 1950 census reveals that we have 15 
million substandard homes. These homes do 
not measure up to reasonable American 
standards of living because they are dilapi- 
dated, are located in slum areas, or lack in- 
terior plumbing facilities. Ten million of 
these homes must be cleared and replaced. 
More than 4.6 million substandard units may 
be brought up to standard by rehabilitation 
and modernization. These needs are sum- 
marized in millions of units, as follows: 


1 500,000 additional farm units to be abandoned. 


Other housing needs arise from the for- 
mation of new families, undoubling of fam- 
ilies who now lack separate homes, the mi- 
gration of 3 million families each year, and 
the desire of many single persons for sepa- 
rate dwellings. In addition we must replace 
homes which are demolished by fire or other 
disaster, or are cleared in highway and other 
construction programs. Finally, many hun- 
dreds of thousands of units reach obsoles- 
cence each year. These must be replaced or 
our housing condition deteriorates. The 
sum of these annual requirements may 
range from 1.3 million to 2.4 million units 
per year. If we replace the homes which 
were substandard in 1950 during the next 
20 years and at the same time meet our 
annual new needs, we must build from 2 
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million to 2.4 million new homes per year 
as follows: 


1960-65 | 1965-70 
1,65 1.74 
5⁰ 50 
13 16 
Total new. units 
needed each year- 2.03 2.28 2. 40 


If we do not achieve this level of new con- 
struction, we will never be able to clear 
slums and eliminate substandard housing. 
Indeed at present levels of construction our 
present substandard units will never be re- 
placed, and we will have more substandard 
housing in 1970 than we had in 1950. Even 
if we build 2 million units a year and re- 
habilitate 400,000 additional units each year, 
5 million American families will still be 
using homes which were substandard in 1950 
when 1970 arrives. 


Substandard units 
remaining 


New construction per year 


1.2 to 1.4 million. 
1.4 to 1.6 million. 
1.6 to 1.8 million. 
2.0 to 2.4 million 


These requirements arise because the num- 
ber of new families being formed each year 
will rise sharply after 1960. Reasonable 
progress toward slum elimination requires 
construction of 2 million new homes per 
year from 1955 to 1960, with increases to 2.4 
million by 1965-70. Lower rates of new con- 
struction imply a deterioration of our hous- 
ing standards, or such low rates of replace- 
ment that slums will not be cleared during 
the next two generations. 

With the rapid increases in gross national 
production which have occurred in recent 
years, the production of 2 million to 2.4 
million homes a year is an economically 
feasible goal. If national output continues 
to grow at the rate of the last 25 years, we 
can achieve our housing goals even though 
we spend no more of our national income 
for housing than we have in the past. A 
decreasing proportion of our output could 
achieve these goals. Indeed, unless we can 
achieve and maintain a higher level of hous- 
ing production, we will be unable to main- 
tain full employment and an expanding 
economy. 

Recent housing production has been built 
to serve predominantly those families in the 
upper income groups. Rapid increases in 
family incomes have made possible the con- 
tinued sales of homes to these families. In 
the future, however, we must increasingly 
produce homes for middle- and lower-income 
groups. If we are to sustain a high level of 
housing construction, we must produce 
homes in the broad price-classes suggested 
below: 


Nonfarm 

homes 
Rents or monthly purchase prices: per year 
0 to 630 — 520, 000 


$30 to $50___ 380, 000 
$50 to 875. — 300, 000 
% —— 560, 000 


This suggests that 1 million to 1.2 million 
nomes can be sold or rented each year under 
the systems of financing and Federal aids 
now available. About 600,000 additional 
units of private housing should be produced 
and financed annually to meet the needs of 
middle- and lower-income families who are 
not now able to afford new homes. An addi- 
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tional 200,000 units of public housing are 
needed to meet the needs of low-income fam- 
ilies. In addition, more than 200,000 units 
per year are needed by farm families to 
replace substandard units. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will not the gen- 
tleman make it 15 minutes? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
modify my request and ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on this amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto close 
in 15 minutes, the last 5 to be reserved to 
the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield my time to 
Mr. MULTER. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment to strike this title from the 
bill is one of the very important amend- 
ments being offered to improve the bill 
and to make the law workable, not only 
for the veterans concerned but for every- 
body concerned—to make it a successful, 
usable program. Therefore, we want 
this section entirely eliminated. 

All of my “advisers’—using the word 
that was used by certain Members yes- 
terday when they suggested that I con- 
sult with my advisers—have suggested 
not only the other amendments that 
have been rejected, but have strongly 
urged upon our committee in their testi- 
mony before our committee that this title 
is very bad. 

I said the veterans do not like it. The 
lenders do not like it. The builders do 
not like it. 

I have in my hand telegrams from the 
Home Builders’ Association of Schenec- 
tady; the Rockland County Builders’ As- 
sociation; the Home Builders’ Association 
of Syracuse; the past president of the 
National Association of Home Builders, 
who happens to be doing a lot of build- 
ing in New Jersey, and has done much 
building in Pennsylvania; Mr. John 
Reilly, president of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association; Mr. Shanks, president 
of the Prudential Life Insurance Co.— 
he came before our committee represent- 
ing all of the insurance companies who 
lend billions of dollars; Mr. Hughes, 
president of the National Association of 
Home Builders; and any number of 
others have all said that this program 
as in this bill is a bad one and should 
come out of the bill, 

Let me tell you, not in my language 
but in the language of Mr. Coogan, a 
man who is president of an association 
today that is buying and selling these 
mortgages throughout the country—this 
is what he says: 

The entire FNMA set up as outlined in this 
bill is unworkable and an impediment to 
housing rather than an assist. FNMA has 
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been the backbone of the housing operation 
for FHA and VA and should not be disturbed 
except for unquestioned improvement. Buy- 
ing under the market would cost three more 
points. ‘The mortgagees cannot afford to 
leave their capital tied up in such certifi- 
cates, so they will pass the charge on to the 
builder. This means 5 or 6 points to the 
builder before he pays origination fees, and 
construction financing another 2½ points, 
to a total of 8 to 10 points depending on his 
location. The builder cannot afford such 
charges, and neither can the Government, 
whose function is to help, impose such 
charges. 


Here is the point Ihave in mind. Un- 
der this new FNMA setup, if you permit 
this title to remain in the bill you are 
going to raise the price to the veterans 
and to the prospective home purchaser 
by this additional charge that he and 
he alone must pay. 

The way to take it out is to support 
the Rains amendment. The mortgagee 
is not going to take the loss. Ask your 
subcommittee of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee of the House and they will 
tell you they found that the discount 
racket was one of the things that con- 
tributed most to increased cost to vet- 
erans, because the buyer of the house 
must pay the charges. 

The only way to stop that racket 
is to continue the present FNMA under 
proper administration. You can do that 
by supporting the Rains amendment 
now before you. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

TRICKLE-DOWN HOUSING 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
this housing bill is another in the long 


and monotonous parade of measures 


coming before this Congress to buttress 
trickle-down economic theories. 

Prosperity from the top down, as prac- 
ticed by this administration, has meant 
recession from the bottom up. Now we 
have a housing bill which proposes a 
gravy train for the mortgage bankers 
on the theory that this will get a lot of 
new money into the housing field and 
thus lead to the construction of a lot of 
new housing. 

But it just does not work that way. 
If people cannot afford new homes be- 
cause of excessively high interest rates, 
they do not buy; if they do not buy, 
builders do not build. It makes no dif- 
ference how attractive the investment is 
to bankers, if houses are not built and 
sold, mortgages cannot very well be 
written on them. 

What this bill proposes, among other 
things, is a brand new secondary mort- 
gage market system which would eventu- 
ally become banker owned and banker 
directed. The mortgage bankers would 
be charged a 3-percent fee for the use 
of facilities. They would pass that fee 
along to the builder and in turn to the 
purchaser, who would eventually pay all 
of those fees. But the banker would get 
a certificate of credit for the fee he has 
paid, and eventually he could cash those 
certificates in for stock in the corpora- 
tion. Isn't that a sweet set-up? 
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Suppose we had that same set-up, or 
an equivalent one, on excise taxes. The 
excise taxes are in some instances as- 
sessed at the manufacturer’s level, who 
pass it on to their customers. But sup- 
pose—after the customer has paid the 
taxes in full—the manufacturer could 
then count all of those taxes against his 
own income taxes? 

That's what the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee is proposing here for 
the mortgage lenders—a free ride into 
not only the control but the ownership 
of the secondary mortgage corporation 
on the strength of fees paid by pur- 
chasers of homes. 

Once the mortgage bankers get con- 
trol of that operation, the home builders 
will be at their mercy and the housing 
policies of this country will be made in 
Wall Street instead of in Washington 
and Main Street. 

The home builders know it, too. From 
what I hear, they are very disappointed— 
rather, furious—over the actions of the 
first Republican administration to come 
to power since all those banks and 
building-and-loans went bankrupt, when 
no outfit was doing any business in the 
mortgage field until the start of the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation, and the 
only building was the construction of 
barbed-wire fences and barricades to 
keep out the unemployed. 

This bill will be very helpful to the 
Democratic Party, just like the housing 
bill in the Republican 80th Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BoLLING]. 

(By unanimous consent, the time al- 
lotted Mr. McCarTHY was given to Mr. 
BOLLING.) 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Rains amendment. I 
make no pretense to being an expert on 
FNMA and the secondary mortgage mar- 
ket; however, I have given some study 
to thìs particular matter. This amend- 
ment fits in to the pattern of an attempt 
on the part of the House to work its 
will on a piece of legislation which badly 
needs improvement if it is to achieve its 
avowed purposes. 

One of the most depressing of my ex- 
periences as a Member of this body were 
the hearings on the present piece of leg- 
islation. I had the opportunity of ques- 
tioning the Administrator of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency at consid- 
erable length during the hearings. I 
have never beer. so much discouraged by 
the answers of a responsible official as I 
was by his. I do not mean to infer that 
I feel tha Mr. Cole is failing to do an 
honest, honorable job by his own rights. 
What I do mean to say is that he con- 
stantly used the word “experiment.” 

He said over and over again that this 
section or that section was frankly an 
experiment. I think what we need to 
do is to understand that in this piece 
of legislation, while Mr. Cole and other 
members of the Banking and Currency 
Committee may think they are experi- 
menting with methods of financing 
housing or methods of providing hous- 
ing, that they are, in fact, experiment- 
ing with people. ‘This title which the 
Rains amendment seeks to strike is one 
of these experiments with people. The 
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Federal National Mortgage Association 
has worked to provide a secondary mort- 
gage market. In some areas of this coun- 
try very little housing would have been 
built unless there were such a secondary 
market. At a time in the Nation’s his- 
tory when we are unsure of our economic 
future, when there is argument as to 
what the condition of the economy will 
be in a few months, why now experiment 
by substituting for proved programs, pro- 
grams about which we know very little 
and about which even its proponents say 
they are not sure how it will work? 

In dealing with another section, the 
section which has been highly touted as 
that which will supply housing for those 
people displaced in urban renewal pro- 
grams, Mr. Cole left with me the im- 
pression that he would be willing to ex- 
periment indefinitely. I am not. I 
want action now. The time has come 
for us to recognize that we have a re- 
sponsibility to the low-income and the 
middle-income people as well as to those 
in the upper brackets in regard to hous- 
ing. The Rains amendment could help 
people in the low and middle-income 
brackets. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
WOLCOTT]. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment should be defeated over- 
whelmingly. Ido not think the sponsors 
of the amendment have in mind that 
this amendment would terminate the 
so-called one-for-one program which has 
been used extensively in remote regions 
of rural America. It has been one means 
of rural America in the remote regions 
getting any benefit from FNMA. It 
would also destroy any hope that we 
could carry on a liquidation program of 
the $3.3 billion of mortgages which might 
be held in the FNMA portfolio, and re- 
turning this $3.3 billion to the United 
States Treasury. It would also make it 
impossible to make prior commitments, 
especially in respect to the new section 
220 programs and the new section 221 
programs. ‘These programs would au- 
thorize, in the large city areas, low-cost 
housing in connection with slum clear- 
ance and urban renewal projects with 
special emphasis upon replaced families. 
As a matter of fact, there is a provision 
in this bill under which FNMA can act 
as a secondary market for the financing 
of mortgages up to $7,600 or $8,600, as 
the case may be, with an amortization 
of 40 years and with no downpayment. 
The amendment would make impossi- 
ble those low-cost housing programs. I 
might say also that it probably will mean 
that you will eliminate all probability of 
there being written into this act any ad- 
ditional public housing units. I think in 
that respect I should be in favor of the 
amendment. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. RAINS. May Iask a simple ques- 
tion—why? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Because there will 
be no secondary market. Of course, 
you would not expect any financing con- 
cern, any insurance company, to take 
a mortgage, with no downpayment, no 
equity, running for 40 years, without a 
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strong secondary market that can bail 
them out. The $500 million which you 
provided here could be eaten up just 
like that, under the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, without providing any assictance 
for the 220 and 221 programs. There 
would not be available sufficient second- 
ary market money for these programs. 
The gentleman will remember that 
some years ago we had to let FNMA die 
down to almost nothing at all to pre- 
vent FNMA from bailing out many 
financial institutions. They had gotten 
their portfolios filled with paper of ques- 
tionable marketability and were ready 
to dump all of that paper onto FNMA 
when we stopped it. The gentleman’s 
amendment would just reopen that dan- 
gerous practice. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Wor- 
corr] has expired. All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Rarns]. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the Committee divided, 
and there were—ayes 91, noes 105. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Rarns and 
Mr. Worcorr. 

The Committee again divided; and 
the tellers reported that there were— 
ayes 139, noes 149. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rocers of 
Texas: On page 163, line 12, after “Associa- 
tion” insert “including mortgages purchased 
out of the portfolio of the Association which 
is subject to management and liquidation 
under section 306 hereof.” 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment, I am 
afraid, has not been explained, but, as 
we understand it, the amendment would 
authorize the taking of the present port- 
folio which would ordinarily be in the 
management and liquidation section— 
306—and using it in the secondary 
market. 

We have set up a well-balanced pro- 
gram in that respect. If the gentleman 
intends by his amendment to take it from 
liquidation then, of course, it would 
freeze a comparable amount in FNMA 
and would prevent it from exercising 
its true secondary market functions. We 
do not know how much they will indulge 
in that practice. It will run into the 
hundreds of millions of dollars that 
FNMA would have to hold instead of 
liquidating its assets. I do not think we 
want to do that without knowing where 
we are going. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe any- 
where in the country we have held hear- 
ings on behalf of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee and we have talked to build- 
ers who have not said it is essential that 
we have a secondary market for mort- 
gages. I do not believe anywhere in the 
country they have talked to us on this 
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point that the builders have not failed 
to emphasize the importance of this 1- 
for-1 plan under which it has been pos- 
sible to get advance commitments that 
made possible the vast housing programs 
that have gone on in the past years. 

There is no point in the world in put- 
ting this plan into operation and having 
a 1-year gap or a 1-year period in which 
there is no basis available for advance 
commitments or for purchase contracts. 
It may be that after 1 year it is advisable 
to carry out the policy as proposed in the 
bill. But what is going to happen in that 
period of 1 year if we do not have some 
basis on which to make these purchase 
contracts that are provided for in the 
bill? 

May I quote to you from testimony 
before this committee given by Mr. R. G. 
Hughes, president, National Association 
of Home Builders, who told this commit- 
tee exactly what will happen if this goes 
into effect as provided in the bill. He 
stated: 

Under the bill as written, the 1-for-1 plan 
can be used only with respect to the prospec- 
tive portfolio to be accumulated under the 
new secondary mortgage-market function. 
But there will be no new portfolio accumu- 
lated in FNMA’s hands for at least a year to 
form a base for a new 1-for-1 operation. 
During that time construction would cease. 


I want you to hear these words now 
from the man who heads the National 
Association of Home Builders: 

During that time construction would cease 
in those many areas which presently depend 
on 1-for-1 as their sole source for the ad- 
vance commitments which are essential to 
home building. Our suggestion would 
bridge the gap until the effect of the new 
legislation could be felt. 


That is what is proposed by the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Rogers]. It provides a 
bridge there for that 1-year period. At 
the end of that 1-year period there is no 
reason why the mortgages that are in the 
liquidation portfolio today cannot there- 
after be liquidated. We are going to 
delay for a period of time the liquidation 
period, but at the same time we are going 
to provide a basis for the purchase con- 
tracts that will make possible an effec- 
tive advance commitment from the Gov- 
ernment to enable us to carry on our 
building program. Certainly this is a 
thing that has sanity to it. It is a prop- 
osition with commonsense behind it, it is 
a proposition that does not mean any net 
loss to the Government, no net loss 
whatsoever. It does insure a continua- 
tion of an adequate building program. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the House 
will vote for the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. ROGERS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. ROGERS] 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. ROGERS of Texas) 
there were—ayes 79, noes 89. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. WOLCOTT 
and Mr. Rocers of Texas. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
129, noes 128. 
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The CHAIRMAN. On this vote the 
Chair votes no“; therefore the ayes 
being 129 and the noes 129, the amend- 
ment is not agreed to. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been some 
question in the minds of some of us that 
the bill does not provide for the financ- 
ing of homes and the purchasing of 
mortgages under title III in outlying sec- 
tions such as Guam, Alaska, and Ha- 
waii. There is a section in the bill that 
provides that the President has the au- 
thority to use up to $200 million for the 
purchase of these mortgages wherever 
in his opinion that is necessary and 
where the economy of the Nation is af- 
fected by lack of such finances. There- 
fore, in order to assure the Delegate from 
Alaska, who has been concerned about 
this, and others, may I ask the chairman 
of the committee if that is not the sit- 
uation, that this section of the bill does 
provide that authority? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. As I understand the 
gentleman’s inquiry, it provides for that 
authority. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. The chairman 
of the committee has assured me that 
that section of the bill does do that. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? : 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Alaska. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I inquire of 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee if in his opinion the special as- 
sistance provision can perform the same 
functions or service as subsection (b) of 
section 2 of the Alaska Housing Act, 
which is sought to be repealed in sec- 
tion 305, page 178, of the bill? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The special assist- 
ance provision of the bill will take care 
of Alaska, with the exception of the 
loan authority. That is provided for 
in other legislation. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. The situation in 
Guam is that there are a large number 
of civilian employees identified with the 
Government and housing is necessary. 
We want to provide some means to fi- 
nance that kind of housing. According 
to the interpretation of this section of 
the bill, it will provide that means. I 
wanted to get that point in the Recorp. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MULTER: On 


page 178, strike out everything in lines 23 
and 24, 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment seeks to strike section 306 
from this title. It appears on page 178 
of the bill. Section 306 seeks to repeal 
Public Law 243 of the 82d Congress, ap- 
proved October 30, 1951. That section 
is the one which permits advance com- 
mitments by FHA for cooperative hous- 
ing which has been used in the main 
by minority groups. Without this kind 


of commitment, minority groups cannot 
build any cooperative housing. 

The difficulty up to now has been that 
the lenders have had an ample market 
for their funds. They stayed away from 
the minority-group housing. Now that 
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money is becoming easier, they are look- 
ing for new fields, and they are just 
beginning to go into the field of minority 
group cooperative housing. Without 
this advance commitment, they cannot 
participate in that program. 

It is, therefore, essential that this sec- 
tion be deleted from the bill so that co- 
operative housing for minority groups 
can be carried on. With this repealer, 
as it stands in the bill, that minority 
group housing will come to an end even 
before it gets underway. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. For the record, 
will the gentleman state what he has 
in mind by the expression “minority 
groups”? 

Mr. MULTER. I mean our colored 
people and especially those who cannot 
move into houses because of segregation 
rules. Today they are trying to build 
multifamily houses and some single- 
family houses in large groups. They 
have not been able to get the financing. 
There is nothing in this bill to compel 
any community to mix the groups. This 
will, however, permit them to go where 
they are able to buy the land and put 
up housing on their own, which they 
can buy and own. Up to now, they could 
not get financing for it. It applies in 
the main to the colored groups. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is it not a fact that 
these express groups in view of their 
nature, and of their being put together, 
could not possibly have any section 213 
housing projects unless they could get 
this prior commitment? 

Mr. MULTER. The gentleman is 
right. If you cannot get a prior commit- 
ment, which means an agreement to 
give you a mortgage, you cannot get tem- 
porary financing and you cannot put up 
the building. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is it not a fact that the 
two groups who are finding it most diffi- 
cult to get housing and are being dis- 
placed by these urban redevelopment 
projects are these very minorities? 

Mr. MULTER. By both the urban re- 
development and the rural redevelop- 
ment projects. 

Mr. JAVITS. I hope very much that 
the gentleman’s amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mr. MULTER. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s support. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word and rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think attention 
should be drawn to the fact that this 
applies only to so-called cooperative 
housing and the reason why the provi- 
sion is repealed is that the authority for 
assisting minority housing is found in 
the special assistance functions. I call 
the gentleman’s attention to the lan- 
guage on page 164, line 10, which refers 
to mortgages which are not necessarily 
readily acceptable to such investors. 
There is ample authority there to make 
the projects available to minority groups 


tion, 
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under these special assistance functions, 
That is all it amounts to anyway. 

Mr. MULTER. Is it not true that 
there is no assurance as to that? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Well, there is no as- 
surance under section 215 that it will be 
for minority groups. 

Mr. MULTER. The point I am mak- 
ing is that it will come to an end even 
before it gets started. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. There is a reason- 
able assurance under the language, 
which I mentioned here, that they will be 
taken care of, but there is no assurance 
at the present time under the situation 
that the gentleman proposes that they 
will be taken care of. 

Mr. MULTER. But they have not 
been able to get the money. What ob- 
jection can there be to this? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I heard the gentle- 
man’s colloquy which indicates that 
there has not been any trouble with 
FNMA and there has not been any trou- 
ble with the FHA, and there has not been 
any trouble with the primary lenders. 

Mr. MULTER. Why not give them an 
opportunity to operate? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. We have. 

Mr. MULTER. What objection can 
there be to letting section 306 stay in 
the law? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. There is no reason 
why you should put the two provisions in 
and foul it all up. 

Mr. MULTER. But the other one is 
working now. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. It is not working as 
satisfactorily as it is expected to work 
under the proposed language. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE IV—SLUM CLEARANCE AND URBAN 
RENEWAL 

Sec. 401. The heading of title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949, as amended, is hereby 
amended to read “Title Slum Clearance 
and Urban Renewal.” 

Sec. 402. Title I of said act, as amended, 
is hereby amended by inserting the following 
new section immediately after the heading 
of title I: 

“Urban renewal fund 

“Sec. 100. The authorizations, funds, and 
appropriations available pursuant to sections 
103 and 104 hereof shall constitute a fund, 
to be known as the ‘Urban Renewal Fund,’ 
and shall be available for advances, loans, 
and capital grants to local public agencies 
for urban renewal projects in accordance with 
the provisions of this title, and all contracts, 
obligations, assets, and liabilities existing 
under or pursuant to said sections prior to 
the enactment of the Housing Act of 1954 
are hereby transferred to said fund.” 

Sec. 403. Section 101 of said act, as amend- 
ed, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 101. (a) In entering into any con- 
tract for advances for surveys, plans, and 
other preliminary work for projects under 
this title, the Administrator shall give con- 
sideration to the extent to which appropriate 
local public bodies have undertaken positive 
programs (through the adoption, moderniza- 
administration, and enforcement of 
housing, zoning, building and other local 
laws, codes, and regulations relating to land 
use and adequate standards of health, sani- 
tation, and safety for buildings, including 


the use and occupancy of dwellings) for (1) 
preventing the spread or recurrence in the 
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community of slums and blighted areas, and 
(2) encouraging housing cost reductions 
through the use of appropriate new mate- 
rials, techniques, and methods in land and 
residential planning, design, and construc- 
tion, the increase of efficiency in residential 
construction, and the elimination of restric- 
tive practices which unnecessarily increase 
housing costs. 

“(b) In the administration of this title, 
the Administrator shall encourage the opera- 
tions of such local public agencies as are 
established on a State, or regional (within a 
State), or unified metropolitan basis or as are 
established on such other basis as permits 
such agencies to contribute effectively toward 
the solution of community development or 
redevelopment problems on a State, or re- 
gional (within a State), or unified metro- 
politan basis. 

“(c) No contract shall be entered into for 
any loan or capital grant under this title, or 
for annual contributions or capital grants 
pursuant to the United States Housing Act 
of 1937, as amended, for any project or 
projects not constructed or covered by a 
contract for annual contributions prior to the 
effective date of the Housing Act of 1954, and 
no mortgage shall be insured, and no com- 
mitment to insure a mortgage shall be issued, 
under sections 220 or 221 of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, unless (1) there is 
presented to the Administrator by the local- 
ity a workable program (which shall include 
an official plan of action, as it exists from 
time to time, for effectively dealing with the 
problem of urban slums and blight within 
the community and for the establishment 
and preservation of a well-planned com- 
munity with well-organized residential 
neighborhoods of decent homes and suitable 
living environment for adequate family life) 
for utilizing appropriate private and public 
resources to eliminate, and prevent the de- 
velopment or spread or, slums and urban 
blight, to encourage needed urban rehabilita- 
tion, to provide for the redevelopment of 
blighted, deteriorated, or slum areas, or to 
undertake such of the aforesaid activities or 
other feasible community activities as may 
be suitably employed to achieve the objec- 
tives of such a program, and (2) on the 
basis of his review of such program, the 
Administrator determines that such pro- 
gram meets the requirements of this subsec- 
tion and certifies to the constituent agencies 
affected that the Federal assistance may be 
made available in such community: Pro- 
vided, That this sentence shall not apply to 
the insurance of, or commitment to insure, 
a mortgage under section 221 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, as amended, if the mort- 
gaged property is in a community referred 
to in clause (2) of section 221 (a). 

“(d) The Administrator is authorized to 
establish facilities (1) for furnishing to com- 
munities, at their request, an urban renewal 
service to assist them in the preparation of a 
workable program as referred to in the pre- 
ceding subsection and to provide them with 
technical and professional assistance for 
planning and developing local urban renewal 
programs, and (2) for the assembly, analysis 
and reporting of information pertaining to 
such programs.” 

Sec. 404. Section 102 of said act, as 
amended, is hereby amended— 

(1) by amending the first sentence in sub- 
section (a) to read as follows: “To assist 
local communities in the elimination of 
slums and blighted or deteriorated or de- 
teriorating areas, in preventing the spread of 
slums, blight, or deterioration, and in pro- 
viding maximum opportunity for the rede- 
velopment, rehabilitation, and conservation 
of such areas by private enterprise, the Ad- 
ministrator may make temporary and defini- 
tive loans to local public agencies in 
accordance with the provisions of this title 
for the undertaking of urban renewal 
projects.“; 
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(2) by inserting in the second sentence of 
subsection (a) before the word “expendi- 
tures” the word “estimated” and by insert- 
ing after the word “bonds” the words “or 
other obligations”; 

(3) by striking out “new uses of land in 
the project area” at the end of the first 
sentence of subsection (b) and inserting 
“new uses of such land in the project area”; 

(4) by striking out the words “bear in- 
terest as such rate” in the second sentence 
of subsection (b) and inserting “bear interest 
at such rate”; and 

(5) by amending subsection (d) to read 
as follows: 

“(d) The Administrator may make ad- 
vances of funds to local public agencies for 
surveys and plans for urban renewal proj- 
ects which may be assisted under this title, 
including, but not limited to, (i) plans for 
carrying out a program of voluntary repair 
and rehabilitation of buildings and improve- 
ments, (ii) plams for the enforcement of 
State and local laws, codes, and regulations 
relating to the use of land and the use and 
occupancy of buildings and improvements, 
and to the compulsory repair, rehabilitation, 
demolition, or removal of buildings and im- 
provements, and (iii) appraisals, title 
searches, and other preliminary work neces- 
sary to prepare for the acquisition of land 
in connection with the undertaking of such 
projects. The contract for any such advance 
of funds shall be made upon the condition 
that such advance of funds shall be repaid, 
with interest at not less than the applicable 
going Federal rate, out of any moneys which 
become available to the local public agency 
for the undertaking of the project involved.”. 

Sec. 405. Subsection (a) of section 103 of 
said act, as amended, is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a) The Administrator may make capital 
grants to local public agencies in accordance 
with the provisions of this title for urban 
renewal projects: Provided, That the Admin- 
istrator shall not make any contract for 
capital grant with respect to a project which 
consists of open land under clause (1) (iii) 
of the second sentence of section 110 (c). 
The aggregate of such capital grants with 
respect to all the projects of a local public 
agency on which contracts for capital grants 
have been made under this title shall not 
exceed two-thirds of the aggregate of the 
net project costs of such projects, and the 
capital grant with respect to any individual 
project shall not exceed the dif2rence be- 
tween the net project cost and the local 
grants-in-aid actually made with respect to 
the project.“. 

Sec. 406. Section 104 of said act, as 
amended, is hereby amended by striking 
“section 110 (f) of land” and inserting “sec- 
tion 110 (f) of the property”. 

Sec. 407. Section 105 of said act, as 
amended, is hereby amended— 

(1) by striking “Contracts for financial 
ald“ and inserting “Contracts for loans or 
capital grants”; 

(2) by amending subsections (a) and (b) 
to read as follows: 

“(a) The urban renewal plan (including 
any redevelopment plan constituting a part 
thereof) for the urban renewal area be ap- 
proved by the governing body of the locality 
in which the project is situated, and that 
such approval include findings by the gov- 
erning body that (i) the financial aid to be 
provided in the contract is necessary to 
enable the project to be undertaken in ac- 
cordance with the urban renewal plan; (ii) 
the urban renewal plan will afford maximum 
opportunity, consistent with the sound needs 
of the locality as a whole, for the rehabili- 
tation or redevelopment of the urban renewal 
area by private enterprise; and (iti) the 
urban renewal plan conforms to a general 
plan for the development of the locality as 
a whole: 

“(b) When real property acquired or held 
by the local public agency in connection 
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with the project is sold or leased, the pur- 
chasers or lessees and their assignees shall be 
obligated (i) to devote such property to the 
uses specified in the urban renewal plan for 
the project area; (ii) to begin within a rea- 
sonable time any improvements on such 
property required by the urban renewal plan; 
and (iil) to comply with such other condi- 
tions as the Administrator finds, prior to the 
execution of the contract for loan or capital 
grant pursuant to this title, are nece: 

to carry out the pur of this title: 
Provided, That clauses (ii) and (iii) of this 
subsection shall not apply to mortgagees 
and others who acquire an interest in such 
property as the result of the enforcement 
of any lien or claim thereon;”; 

(3) by striking the word “project” wher- 
ever it appears in subsection (c) and insert- 
ing the term “urban renewal”; and 

(4) by striking out the proviso at the end 
of subsection (c), and substituting a period 
for the colon preceding said proviso. 

Sec. 408. Section 106 of said act, as 
amended, is hereby amended by inserting 
the following proviso before the period at 
the end of subsection (b): “: Provided, That 
necessary expenses of inspections and audits, 
and of providing representatives at the site, 
of projects being planned or undertaken by 
local public agencies pursuant to this title 
shall be compensated by such agencies by 
the payment of fixed fees which in the aggre- 
gate will cover the costs of rendering such 
services, and such expenses shall be consid- 
ered nonadministrative; and for the purpose 
of providing such inspections and audits and 
of providing representatives at the sites, the 
Administrator may utilize any agency and 
such agency may accept reimbursement or 
payment for such services from such local 
public agencies or the Administrator, and 
credit such amounts to the appropriations 
or funds against which such charges have 
been made.” 

Sec. 409. Section 107 of said act, as 
amended, is hereby amended by striking out 
the words “redevelopment plan” and insert- 
ing “urban renewal plan.” 

Sec. 410. Section 109 of said act as 
amended, is hereby amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 109, In order to protect labor stand- 
ards— 

“(a) any contract for loan or capital grant 
pursuant to this title shall contain a pro- 
vision requiring that not less than the sal- 
aries prevailing in the locality, as determined 
or adopted (subsequent to a determination 
under applicable State or local law) by the 
Administrator, shall be paid to all architects, 
technical engineers, draftsmen, and techni- 
cians employed in the development of the 
project involved and shall also contain a pro- 
vision that not less than the wages prevailing 
in the locality, as predetermined by the 
Secretary of Labor pursuant to the Davis- 
Bacon Act (49 Stat. 1011), shall be paid to 
all laborers and mechanics, except such la- 
borers, or mechanics who are employees of 
municipalities or other local public bodies, 
employed in the development of the project 
involved for work financed in whole or in 
part with funds made available pursuant to 
this title; and the Administrator shall re- 
quire certification as to compliance with 
the provisions of this paragraph prior to 
re any payment under such contract; 
an 


“(b) the provisions of title 18, United 
States Code, section 874, and of title 40, 
United States Code, section 2760, shall apply 
to work financed in whole or in part with 
funds made available for the development of 
a project pursuant to this title.“. 

Sec. 411. Section 110 of said act, as 
amended, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 110. The following terms shall have 
the meanings, respectively, ascribed to them 
below, and, unless the context clearly in- 
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dicates otherwise, shall include the plural 
as well as the singular number: 

“(a) ‘Urban renewal area’ means an urban 
area that (1) the governing body of the lo- 
cality determines to be blighted, deterio- 
rated, or deteriorating and designates as ap- 
propriate for an urban renewal project, and 
(2) the Administrator approves as appro- 
priate for a project under this title. 

“(b) ‘Urban renewal plan’ means a plan, 
as it exists from time to time, for an urban 
renewal project, which plan (1) shall con- 
form to the general plan of the locality as a 
whole and to the workable program referred 
to in section 101 hereof; (2) shall be suffi- 
ciently complete to indicate such land ac- 
quisition, demolition and removal of struc- 
tures, redevelopment, improvements, and re- 
habilitation as may be proposed to be car- 
ried out in the urban renewal area, zoning 
and planning changes, if any, land uses, 
maximum densities, building requirements, 
and the plan's relationship to definite local 
objectives respecting appropriate land uses, 
improved traffic, public transportation, pub- 
lic utilities, recreational and community fa- 
cilities, and other public improvements; and 
(3) shall include, for any part of the urban 
renewal area proposed to be acquired and 
redeveloped in accordance with clause (1) of 
the second sentence of subsection (c) of this 
section, a redevelopment plan approved by 
the governing body of the locality. 

“(c) ‘Urban renewal project’ or ‘project’ 
may include undertakings and activities of a 
local public agency in an urban renewal 
area for the elimination and for the preven- 
tion of the development or spread of slums 
and blight, in accordance with an urban 
renewal plan to achieve sound community 
objectives for the establishment and preser- 
vation of well-planned residential neighbor- 
hoods of decent homes and suitable living 
environment for adequate family life, and 
may involve slum clearance and redevelop- 
ment in an urban renewal area, or rehabili- 
tation or conservation in an urban renewal 
area, or any combination or part thereof, in 
accordance with such urban renewal plan. 
For the purposes of this subsection, ‘slum 
clearance and redevelopment’ may include 
(1) acquisition of (i) a slum area or a de- 
teriorated or deteriorating area, or (ii) land 
which is either open or predominantly open 
and which because of obsolete platting, di- 
versity of ownerhip, deterioration of struc- 
tures or of site improvements, or otherwise, 
substantially impairs or arrests the sound 
growth of the community, or (iii) open land 
necessary for sound community growth 
which is to be developed for predominantly 
residential uses: Provided, That the require- 
ment in paragraph (a) of this section that 
the area be blighted, deteriorated, or deterio- 
rating shall not be applicable in the case of 
an open land project; (2) demolition and 
removal of buildings and improvements; (3) 
installation, construction, or reconstruction 
of streets, utilities, parks, playgrounds, and 
other improvements necessary for carrying 
out in the area the urban renewal objectives 
of this title in accordance with the urban 
renewal plan; and (4) making the land 
available for development or redevelopment 
by private enterprise or public agencies (in- 
cluding sale, initial leasing, or retention by 
the local public agency itself) at its fair 
value for uses in accordance with the urban 
renewal plan. For the purposes of this 
subsection, ‘rehabilitation’ or ‘conservation’ 
may include the restoration and renewal of a 
blighted, deteriorated, or deteriorating area 
by (1) carrying out plans for a program of 
voluntary repair and rehabilitation of build- 
ings or other improvements in accordance 
with the urban renewal plan; (2) acquisi- 
tion of real property and demolition or re- 
moval of buildings and improvements there- 
on where necessary to eliminate unhealthful, 
insanitary or unsafe conditions, lessen den- 
sity, eliminate obsolete or other uses detri- 
mental to the public welfare, or to other- 
wise remove or prevent the spread of blight 
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or deterioration, or to provide land for need- 


ed public facilities; (3) installation, con- 
struction, or reconstruction, of such im- 
provements as are described in clause (3) 
of the preceding sentence; and (4) the dis- 
position of any property acquired in such 
urban renewal area (including sale, initial 
leasing, or retention by the local public 
agency itself) at its fair value for uses in 
accordance with the urban renewal plan. 

“For the purposes of this title, the term 
‘project’ shall not include the construction 
or improvement of any building, and the 
term ‘redevelopment’ and derivatives thereof 
shall mean development as well as redevelop- 
ment. For any of the p of section 
109 hereof, the term ‘project’ shall not in- 
clude any donations or provisions made as 
local grants-in-aid and eligible as such pur- 
suant to clauses (2) and (3) of section 110 
(d) hereof. 

d) ‘Local grants-in-aid’ shall mean as- 
sistance by a State, municipality, or other 
public body, or (in the case of cash grants 
or donations of land or other real property) 
any other entity, in connection with any 
project on which a contract for capital grant 
has been made under this title, in the form 
of (1) cash grants; (2) donations, at cash 
value, of land or other real property (ex- 
clusive of land in streets, alleys, and other 
public rights-of-way which may be vacated 
in connection with the project) in the urban 
renewal area, and demolition, removal, or 
other work or improvements in the urban 
renewal area, at the cost thereof, of the types 
described in clause (2) and clause (3) of 
either the second or third sentence of section 
110 (c); and (3) the provision, at their cost, 
of public buildings or other public facilities 
(other than publicly owned housing, and 
revenue-producing public utilities the capi- 
tal cost of which is financed by service 
charges or special assessments) which are 
necessary for ci ing out in the area the 
urban renewal objectives of this title in ac- 
cordance with the urban renewal plan: Pro- 
vided, That in any case where, in the deter- 
mination of the Administrator, any park, 
playground, public building, or other public 
facility is of direct benefit both to the urban 
renewal area and to other areas, and the 
approximate degree of the benefit to such 
other areas is estimated by the Adminis- 
trator at 20 percent or more of the total 
benefits, the Administrator shall provide 
that, for the purpose of computing the 
amount of the local grants-in-aid for the 
project, there shall be included only such 
portion of the cost of such facility as the 
Administrator estimates to be proportionate 
to the approximate degree of the benefit of 
such facility to the urban renewal area: 
And provided further, That for the purpose 
of computing the amount of local grants- 
in-aid under this section 110 (d), the esti- 
mated cost (as determined by the Adminis- 
trator) of parks, playgrounds, public build- 
ings, or other public facilities may be deemed 
to be the actual cost thereof if (i) the con- 
struction or provision thereof is not com- 
pleted at the time of final disposition of 
land in the project to be acquired and dis- 
posed of under the urban renewal plan, and 
(ii) the Administrator has received assur- 
ances satisfactory to him that such park, 
playground, public building, or other public 
facility will be constructed or completed 
when needed and within a time prescribed 
by him. With respect to any demolition or 
removal work, improvement, or facility for 
which a State, municipality, or other public 
body has received or has contracted to re- 
ceive any grant or subsidy from the United 
States, or any agency or instrumentality 
thereof, the portion of the cost thereof de- 
frayed or estimated by the Administrator to 
be defrayed with such subsidy or grant shall 
not be eligible for inclusion as a local grant- 
in- aid. 

“(e) Gross project cost’ shall comprise 
(1) the amount of the expenditures by the 
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local public agency with respect to any and 
all undertakings necessary to carry out the 
project (including the payment of carrying 
charges, but not beyond the point where the 
project is completed), and (2) the amount 
of such local grants-in-aid as are furnished 
in forms other than cash. 

“(f) ‘Net project cost’ shall mean the dif- 
ference between the gross project cost and 
the aggregate of (1) the total sales prices 
of all land or other property sold, and (2) 
the total capital values (i) imputed, on a 
basis approved by the Administrator, to all 


-land or other property leased, and (ii) used 


as a basis for determining the amounts to 
be transferred to the project from other 
funds of the local public agency to compen- 
sate for any land or other property retained 
by it for use in accordance with the urban 
renewal plan. 

“(g) ‘Going Federal rate’ means (with re- 
spect to any contract for a loan or advance 
entered into after the first annual rate has 
been specified as provided in this sentence) 
the annual rate of interest which the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall specify as ap- 
plicable to the 6-month period (beginning 
with the 6-month period ending December 
31, 1953) during which the contract for loan 
or advance is made, which applicable rate for 
each 6-month period shall be determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury by estimating 
the average yield to maturity, on the basis 
of daily closing market bid quotations or 
prices during the month of May or the month 
of November, as the case may be, next pre- 
ceding such 6-month period, on all outstand- 
ing marketable obligations of the United 
States having a maturity date of 15 or more 
years from the first day of such month of 
May or November, and by adjusting such 
estimated average annual yield to the near- 
est one-eighth of 1 percent. Any contract 
for loan made may be revised or superseded 
by a later contract, so that the going Federal 
rate, on the basis of which the interest rate 
on the loan is fixed, shall mean the going 
Federal rate, as herein defined, on the date 
that such contract is revised or superseded by 
such later contract. 

“(h) ‘Local public agency’ means any 
State, county, municipality, or other govern- 
mental entity or public body, or two or more 
such entities or bodies, authorized to under- 
take the project for which assistance is 
sought. ‘State’ includes the several States, 
the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, and the Territories and pos- 
sessions of the United States. 

“(i) ‘Land means any real property, in- 
cluding improved or unimproved land, struc- 
tures, improvements, easements, incorporeal 
hereditaments, estates, and other rights in 
land, legal or equitable. 

“(j) ‘Administrator’ means the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator.” 

Sec. 412. Notwithstanding the amend- 
ments in this title to title I of the Housing 
Act of 1949, as amended, the Administrator, 
with respect to any project covered by any 
Federal aid contract executed, or prior ap- 
proval granted, by him under said title I be- 
fore the effective date of this act, upon re- 
quest of the local public agency, shall con- 
tinue to extend financial assistance for the 
completion of such project in accordance 
with the provisions of said title I in force 
immediately prior to the effective date of this 
act. 


Sec. 413. The provisos with respect to the 
appropriation for capital grants for slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment con- 
tained in title I of the First Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act, 1954 (Public Law 
176, 83d Cong.) are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 414. The Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator is authorized to make grants, 
subject to such terms and conditions as he 
shall prescribe, to public bodies, including 
cities and other political subdivisions, to 
assist them in developing, testing, and re- 
porting methods and techniques, and carry- 
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ing out demonstrations and other activities 
for the prevention and the elimination of 
slums and urban blight. No such grant 
shall exceed two-thirds of the cost, as de- 
termined or estimated by said Administrator, 
of such activities or undertakings. In ad- 
ministering this section, said Administrator 
shall give preference to those undertakings 
which in his judgment can reasonably be 
expected to (1) contribute most significantly 
to the improvement of methods and tech- 
niques for the elimination and prevention 
of slums and blight, and (2) best serve to 
guide renewal programs in other communi- 
ties. Said Administrator may make advance 
of progress payments on account of any 
grant contracted to be made pursuant to 
this section, notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 3648 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended. The aggregate amount of grants 
made under this section shall not exceed 
$5 million and shall be payable from the capi- 
tal grant funds provided under and author- 
ized by section 103 (b) of the Housing Act 
of 1949, as amended. 

Sec. 415. Section 19 of the District of Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment Act of 1945, as 
amended, is hereby amended by striking 
“$2,000” in subsection (a) and subsection 
(b) and inserting in each instance ‘$3,000 
unless insured as provided in title I of the 
National Housing Act, as amended”. 

Sec. 416. Section 20 of the District of Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment Act of 1945, as 
amended, is hereby amended— 

(1) by striking “1949” wherever it appears 
in said section and inserting ‘1949, as 
amended”: Provided, That this clause (1) 
shall not limit or restrict any authority 
under said section 20; and 

(2) by adding the following new subsec- 
tions at the end of said section: 

„) In addition to its authority under 
any other provision of this act, the Agency 
is hereby authorized to plan and undertake 
urban renewal projects (as such projects are 
defined in title I of the Housing Act of 
1949, as amended), and in connection there- 
with the Agency, the District Commissioners, 
and the other appropriate agencies operat- 
ing within the District of Columbia shall 
have all of the rights and powers which they 
have with respect to a project or projects 
financed in accordance with the preceding 
subsections of this section: Provided, That 
for the purpose of this subsection the word 
‘redevelopment’ wherever found in this act 
(except in section 3 (n)) shall mean ‘urban 
renewal,’ and the references in section 6 
to the acquisition, disposition, or assembly of 
real property for a project shall mean the 
undertaking of an urban renewal project. 

“(j) The District Commissioners are here- 
by authorized to direct the Agency to prepare 
a workable program (such workable program 
to be approved by the said Commissioners) 
as prescribed by section 101 (c) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949, as amended, and are also 
authorized to direct the Agency to request 
the necessary funds for the preparation by 
the Agency of said workable program. The 
District Commissioners are hereby author- 
ized, with or without reimbursement, to 
assist the Agency in carrying out urban 
renewal projects and to utilize for that pur- 
pose the facilities and personnel of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia under agreement with the 
Agency.” 

Mr. WOLCOTT (interrupting the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the remainder of title 
IV be considered as read, and that it 
shall be open to amend at any point. 
That carries down through line 14 on 
page 199. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Worcorr: Page 
182, in line 6, insert after the word “mort- 
gage” the following: “under section 220 of 
the National Housing Act, as amended, if 
the mortgaged property is in an area re- 
ferred to in clause (2) of section 220 (a), or.” 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, we ac- 
cept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. WorcorrI. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE V—LOW RENT PUBLIC HOUSING 

Sec. 501. The United States Housing Act 
of 1937, as amended, is hereby amended— 

(1) by striking the words following the 
first colon up to and including the words 
“such families” in subsection 10 (g) and 
inserting the following: “First, to families 
which are to be displaced by any low-rent 
housing project or by any public slum-clear- 
ance, redevelopment or urban renewal proj- 
ect, or through action of a public body or 
court, either through the enforcement of 
housing standards or through the demoli- 
tion, closing, or improvement of dwelling 
units, or which were so displaced within 3 
years prior to making application to such 
public housing agency for admission to any 
low-rent housing: Provided, That as among 
such projects or actions the public housing 
agency may from time to time extend a 
prior preference or preferences: And pro- 
vided further, That, as among families within 
any such preference group”; and 

(2) by striking the words “or was to be 
displaced by another low-rent housing proj- 
ect or by a public slum-clearance or re- 
development project” in clause (ii) of sub- 
section 15 (8) (b) and inserting the follow- 
ing: “or was to be displaced by any low- 
rent housing project or by any publi: slum- 
clearance, redevelopment or urban renewal 
project, or through action of a public body 
or court, either through the enforcement of 
housing standards or through the demoli- 
tion, closing, or improvement of a dwelling 
unit or units.” i 

Sec. 502. Subsection 10 (h) of said act, 
as amended, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“(h) Every contract made pursuant to this 
act for annual contributions for any low- 
rent housing project initiated after March 
1, 1949, shall provide that no annual con- 
tributions by the Authority shall be made 
available for such project unless such project 
is exempt from all real and personal property 
taxes levied or imposed by the State, city, 
county, or other political subdivisions, but 
such contract shall require the public hous- 
ing agency to make payments in lieu of taxes 
equal to 10 percent of the annual shelter 
rents charged in such project or such lesser 
amount as (i) is prescribed by State law, 
or (ii) is agreed to by the local governing 
body in its agreement for local cooperation 
with the public housing agency required 
under subsection 15 (7) (b) (i) of this act, 
or (111) is due to failure of a local public 
body or bodies other than the public hous- 
ing agency to perform any obligation under 
such agreement: Provided, That, if at the 
time such agreement for local cooperation is 
entered into it appears that such 10 percent 
payments in lieu of taxes will not result in a 
contribution to the project through tax 


exemption by the State, city, county, or other. 


political subdivisions in which the project 
is situated of at least 20 percent of the 
annual contributions to be paid by the 
Authority, the amounts of such payments 
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in lieu of taxes shall be limited by the agree- 
ment to amounts, if any, which would not 
reduce the local contribution below such 20 
percent: Provided further, That, with respect 
to any such project which is not exempt from 
all real and personal property taxes levied or 
imposed by the State, city, county, or other 
political subdivisions, such contract shall 
provide, in lieu of the requirements for tax 
exemption and payments in lieu of taxes, 
that no annual contributions by the Au- 
thority shall be made available for such proj- 
ect unless and until the State, city, county, 
or other political subdivisions in which such 
project is situated shall contribute, in the 
form of cash or tax remission, an amount 
equal to the greater of (i) the amount by 
which the taxes paid with respect to the 
project exceeds 10 percent of the annual 
shelter rents charged in such project or 
(ii) 20 percent of the annual contributions 
paid by the Authority (but not in excess of 
the taxes levied): And provided further, 
That, prior to execution of the contract for 
annual contributions the public housing 
agency shall, in the case of a tax-exempt 
project, notify the governing body of the 
locality of its estimate of the annual amount 
of such payments in lieu of taxes and of the 
amount of taxes which would be levied if the 
property were privately owned, or, in the 
case where the project is taxed, its estimate 
of the annual amount of the local cash con- 
tribution, and shall thereafter include the 
actual amounts in its annual reports. Con- 
tracts for annual contributions entered into 
prior to the effective date of the Housing 
Act of 1954 may be amended in accordance 
with the first sentence of this subsection.” 

Sec. 503. Section 10 of said act, as 
amended, is hereby amended by adding the 
following new subsection: 

“(i) Every contract made pursuant to this 
act for annual contributions for any low-rent 
housing project for which no such contract 
has been entered into prior to the enactment 
of the Housing Act of 1954 shall provide 
that— 

“(1) after payment in full of all obliga- 
tions of the public housing agency in con- 
nection with the project for which any an- 
nual contributions are pledged, and until 
the total amount of annual contributions 
paid by the Authority in respect to such proj- 
ect has been repaid pursuant to the provi- 
sions of this subsection, (a) all receipts in 
connection with the project in excess of ex- 
penditures necessary for management, opera- 
tion, maintenance, or financing, and for rea- 
sonable reserves therefor, shall be paid an- 
nually to the Authority and to local public 
bodies which have contributed to the project 
in the form of tax exemption or otherwise, in 
proportion to the aggregate contribution 
which the Authority and such local public 
bodies have made to the project, and (b) no 
debt in respect to the project, except for 
necessary expenditures for the project, shall 
be incurred by the public housing agency; 

“(2) if, at any time, the project or any 
part thereof is sold, such sale shall be to 
the highest responsible bidder after advertis- 
ing, or at fair market value, and the pro- 
ceeds of such sale together with any reserves, 
after application to any outstanding debt of 
the public housing agency in respect to such 
project, shall be paid to the Authority and 
local public bodies as provided in clause 1 
(a) of this subsection: Provided, That the 
amounts to be paid to the Authority and the 
local public bodies shall not exceed their re- 
spective total contribution to the project.”. 

Sec. 504. Paragraph (6) of section 16 of 
said act, as amended, is hereby repealed. 


Mr. WOLCOTT (interrupting the 
reading). Iask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Chairman, that the remainder of title V 
be considered as read, and that it be open 
to amendment at any point. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment which is at the desk. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I was 
on my feet and I have an amendment at 
the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. W1pNALL] likewise 
has an amendment. The gentleman 
from Kentucky rose before the unani- 
mous-consent agreement had been 
reached. Both gentlemen were on their 
feet. Both gentlemen are members of 
the committee. The Chair felt it was 
within his discretion to recognize the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MULTER. I most respectfully 
submit, Mr. Chairman, that the Chair is 
not acting properly in the exercise of his 
discretion. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Spence] was on his feet ask- 
ing for recognition before the Chair 
recognized the gentleman from New 
Jersey. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has been 
a Member of this body for some few 
years. The Chair is satisfied he is acting 
in accordance with precedent. 

The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New 
Jersey. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. WNALL: On 
page 199, after line 15, insert the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 502. Section 10 of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937, as amended, is hereby 
amended by adding the following new sub- 
section: 

“*(j) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other law, the Public Housing Admin- 
istration may, with respect to low-rent hous- 
ing projects initiated after March 1, 1949, 
enter into new contracts, agreements, or 
other arrangements during the fiscal year 
1955 for loans and annual contributions pur- 
suant to the United States Housing Act of 
1937, as amended, with respect to not ex- 
ceeding 35,000 additional units: Provided, 
That no such new contract, agreement, or 
other arrangement shall be made except with 
respect to low-rent housing projects to be 
undertaken in a community in which there 
is being carried out a slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment project, or a slum 
clearance and urban renewal project, assist- 
ed under title I of the Housing Act of 1949, 
as amended, and the local public agency 
undertaking such slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment project, or slum clearance and 
urban renewal project, certifies that such 
low-rent housing project is n to as- 
sist in meeting the relocation requirements 
of section 105 (c) of title I of the Housing 
Act of 1949, as amended: And provided ur- 
ther, That the total number of dwelling units 
in low-rent housing projects covered by such 
new contracts, agreements, or other arrange- 
ments shall not exceed the total number of 
such dwelling units which the Administrator 
determines to be needed for the relocation 
of families to be displaced as a result of 
governmental action in such community.“ “ 

And renumber appropriately the succeed- 
ing sections of title V. 
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Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I haye 
an amendment at the Clerk's desk that 
I would like to be considered as an 
amendment to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
not yielded to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kentucky can offer his amendment 
immediately after the gentleman from 
New Jersey has concluded his 5 minutes, 
unless the gentleman from New Jersey 
desires sooner to yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SPENCE. If I am recognized for 
that purpose. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I do not yield at this 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has to 
protect the rights of the gentleman from 
New Jersey. 

The gentleman from New Jersey is 
recognized. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, one of 
the most controversial issues constantly 
being presented for consideration by the 
Congress is that of public housing. 
There are earnest and sincere advocates 
both for and against. 

There is certainly one fact acknowl- 
edged by both sides. Slums are a blot 
on America. They are existing to the 
disgrace of our people. Too often in the 
past there has been an unholy alliance 
between the slum owner and municipal 
authorities. Slums have festered and 
grown because of the failure to enact or 
enforce adequate sanitary, building, 
health, or fire codes. Communities 
within our country are at last awake to 
the wisdom of making slums unprofit- 
able. 

I would like to read at this time part 
of an editorial recently published in the 
New York Times, entitled “Congress and 
Public Housing“: 

To those who have seen at firsthand the 
fine accomplishments wrought in our large 
cities by slum-clearance public housing it 
is discouraging to see the opposition, even 
to the point of animus, voiced against such 
housing in Congress, and especially in the 
House. One would expect House Members, 
being close to the people, to be aware of the 
importance of clean, decent housing in 
strengthening our democracy, in creating 
more wholesome conditions in which to rear 
children, in improving the moral climate. 
One would expect the House membership to 
be more sympathetic toward people of low 
income struggling to live with some dignity. 

The large cities, and especially New York, 
are a special problem in housing. High land 
costs and other handicaps make home owner- 
ship out of the question for thousands of 
families. The House won't be helping these 
families in Manhattan, Brooklyn, and the 
Bronx, by encouraging private enterprise on 
a $7,000 house. Nor can these families build 
little cottages for themselves after supper 
and on weekends, as so many do-it-yourself 
families do, all over the country, and more 
power to them, 


As originally created public housing 
was sold on the basis of slum clearance. 

In this bill there will be found the 
means for slum clearance and urban re- 
newal under a broad new program. 

As of December 31, 1953, there were 
146 slum clearance and redevelopment 
projects in the final planning of loan and 
grant stage. These projects would re- 
sult in the displacement of 40,000 fam- 
ilies who would become eligible under 
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this program. The final planning of 
loan and grant stage is that period in 
the program at which information on 
displaced families becomes. available. 

This amendment would permit the 
Public Housing Administration to enter 
into new contracts during the fiscal year 
1955 for 35,000 additional low-rent pub- 
lic housing units. In other words, it 
would permit putting into the pipelines 
an additional 35,000 units which may be 
necessary to meet the problem of relo- 
cating low-income families who are to be 
displaced from their present place of liv- 
ing due to demolition of slum areas or 
other governmental action. 

In the bill now before you is a broad- 
ened slum clearance, and urban redevel- 
opment, conservation, and rehabilitation 
program designed to not only assist ex- 
isting slum and blighted areas, but also 
affording a means of conserving neigh- 
borhoods and prevent them from becom- 
ing the slums of tomorrow. It is an 
overall integrated program. Communi- 
ties, before qualifying for assistance, 
must show that they themselves are will- 
ing to take the necessary steps to pre- 
serve their communities by adopting and 
enforcing the proper health, sanitation, 
and housing codes and ordinances. 

This amendment can play an impor- 
tant part in that program. Low-income 
families displaced as a result of govern- 
mental action in connection with slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment or 
urban renewal projects, whose income is 
not sufficient to enable them to pay an 
economic rent in other available hous- 
ing accommodations, will be assured of 
housing accommodations. The amend- 
ment will assist in carrying out the orig- 
inal purposes of the public-housing act, 
as I understand it, which is to provide 
adequate housing accommodations for 
low-income families displaced from slum 
and blighted areas and who must be re- 
located. 

The units contracted for under this 
amendment would be available in those 
communities which either now have a 
slum clearance or urban redevelopment 
program or hereafter are eligible for as- 
sistance under the urban renewal pro- 
visions of the Housing Act of 1949. 

The amendment would provide for 
contracts to be entered into during the 
fiscal year 1955 which under existing 
law could be started during the fiscal 
year 1956. By its action this week the 
House has already authorized the 35,000 
units now in the pipeline to be started 
during the fiscal year 1955. 

I would like to further call your at- 
tention to the fact that the new FHA 
section 221 program is limited in its ap- 
plication to those families displaced as 
a result of governmental action in com- 
munities receiving slum clearance assist- 
ance under title I of the Housing Act of 
1949, Itis hoped that both the new FHA 
sections 220 and 221 will provide a means 
of rehousing many of these displaced 
families and thus decreasing the future 
need for publie housing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired. 

(On request of Mr. CANFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. WIDNALL was al- 
Jonea to proceed for 5 additional min- 
utes.) 
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Mr. DEANE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. DEANE. May I say to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey that I have 


-served as a member of the minority with 


him and I admire his work on the com- 
mittee. Having served with him on in- 
vestigations, I am appreciative of his 
sincere interest in all phases of public 
housing wherever it is located and I com- 
mend the gentleman for offering this 
particular amendment. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I, 
too, would like to commend the gentle- 
man for his action. In my own city of 
Lowell, Mass., people were displaced and 
cannot get housing. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I thank the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
sire to congratulate the gentleman from 
New Jersey and to assure him of my 
support of his amendment. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. Can the gentleman give 
us some idea of the estimated cost of 
this proposal he is presenting? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I cannot give the gen- 
tleman an estimated cost at this time. 

Mr. GAVIN. Approximately what 
does the gentleman think it would cost? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I will obtain the fig- 
ures and submit them to the gentleman. 

Mr. GAVIN. I think we ought to first 


know approximately what this proposal 


is going to cost if we are going to give 
it consideration. I believe it is impor- 
tant that some member of the commit- 
tee be here to give us the desired infor- 
mation. Can the gentleman assure us 
within the next several minutes that he 
can give us that information? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I can give the gentle- 
man that further assurance. I would 
like to say at this time that this is in line 
with the President’s program. The 
costs would vary according to where the 
projects are to be located, according to 
local taxes, and the amount involved in 
the construction. 

Mr.GAVIN. Like Mr. Rich, Iam con- 
cerned as to where we are going to get 
the money. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I would 
like to compliment the gentleman for 
thisamendment. In Milwaukee we have 
a slum-clearance project on which op- 
erations are commencing, and I particu- 
larly appreciate the accent on slum 
clearance. We would like to clean out 
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our slums, and that is the primary ob- 
ject of this amendment, as I understand. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. According to the testi- 
mony submitted to our Committee on 
Appropriations, the cost of constructing a 
unit was approximately $12,000. I do 
not know whether that answers his ques- 
tion or not. This is the construction 
cost. What the sum total of anual con- 
tributions will be, I do not know. But 
the cost of constructing these projects 
is only a fraction of the total cost neces- 
sary to take care of these blighted 
areas—the delinquency problem and the 
police protection made necessary by 
maintaining these slums. 

Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. OAKMAN. I understand the 
amendment is to provide not to exceed 
35,000 public housing units for fiscal 
1955. 

Mr. WIDNALL. That is correct. 

Mr. OAKMAN. To be built only in 
areas cleared of slums; to be replace- 
ment units; is that correct? 

Mr. WIDNALL. And to relocate fami- 
lies displaced as the result of slum clear- 
ance, urban redevelopment, or through 
renewal programs. 

Mr, OAKMAN, Not only to be cleared 
but are now cleared slum projects and 
that are being built around the periphery 
of the cities? 

Mr. WIDNALL. Yes. 

Mr, OAKMAN. And that is only for 
fiscal 1955? 

Mr. WIDNALL. Yes. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SPENCE as a sub- 
stitute to the amendment offered by Mr. 
WIDNALL: On page 199 after line 15 insert 
the following new section: 

“Sec. 501. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, Public Housing Administration, 
with respect to low-rent housing projects 
under the United States Housing Act of 1937 
initiated after March 1, 1949, may authorize 
the commencement of construction of not to 
exceed 35,000 dwelling units during the fiscal 
year 1955, and not to exceed 35,000 addi- 
tional units during each of the fiscal years 
1956, 1957, and 1958 and may enter into such 
agreements, contracts, and other arrange- 
ments for the construction of such dwelling 
units as may be necessary.” 

And renumber the four succeeding sections 
accordingly. 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, this 
substitute is offered to make this bill con- 
form to the wishes of the President as 
expressed in his housing message of Jan- 
uary 25 this year. He stated that the 
program set out in the bill has not been 
tried, and its success has not been estab- 
lished, Therefore he recommended that 
public housing be maintained at a rea- 
sonable level, and he suggested that it 
be continued for the next 4 years, 140,000 
new units, with 35,000 to be constructed 
each year. 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman is, 
of course, giving the exact content, in a 
sense, of the President’s message to Con- 
gress on January 25; and if he will yield 
further to me, I will read the President's 
words. 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am reading from 
page 4 of the President’s message, House 
Document No. 306, the last paragraph: 

Until these new programs have been fully 
tested and by actual performance have shown 
their success, we should continue at a rea- 
sonable level the public housing program 
authorized by the Housing Act of 1949. I 
recommend, therefore, that the Congress au- 
thorize construction during the next 4 years 
of 140,000 units of new public housing to be 
built in annual increments of 35,000 units. 
Special preference among eligible families 
should be given to those who must be relo- 
cated because of slum clearance, neighbor- 
hood rehabilitation, or similar public actions. 
The continuance of this program will be re- 
viewed before the end of the 4-year period, 
when adequate evidence exists to determine 
the success of the other measures I have 
recommended, 


So the gentleman is advocating the 
very program which President Eisen- 
hower sent up to the Congress on Janu- 
ary 25. 

Mr. SPENCE. The President has very 
wisely said that this program we are now 
considering is an experiment, and it 
would be folly not to continue public 
housing until we can discover whether 
or not the program we are now consider- 
ing will be a success. 

This amendment carries out to the let- 
ter the program of the President. I judge 
that the President has made sufficient 
investigation to know just what that pro- 
gram will cost and what its advantages 
will be. 

I congratulate the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] on taking the 
stand he did today in bringing in his 
amendment, and I congratulate the 
Members of the majority party in ac- 
knowledging the usefulness and neces- 
sity of low-rent public housing. 

The President has asked for it, and you 
have now recognized it as a principle that 
low-rent public housing should be con- 
tinued. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
reas will the gentleman yield for a ques- 

on? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Did I un- 
derstand that the gentleman’s amend- 
ment carried a provision specifically re- 
quiring that there be a preference for 
those who are moving from slum-clear- 
ance projects? 

Mr.SPENCE. It merely continues the 
existing program for 4 years. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. In other 
words, the gentleman’s amendment ac- 
tually does not contain the recommenda- 
tions in the President’s program? 

Mr. SPENCE. It contains the essen- 
tial things that the President has asked 
for. The fundamental thing which the 
President speaks of is that we are trying 
to clean up the slums, to eliminate and 
prevent sums. That is one of the main 
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objectives of this bill. The President 
wants to see that carried out. He real- 
izes the weakness of this bill. He real- 
izes that we have gone into fields we 
have never been in before. He realizes 
that we do not know what the results 
will be, and he asks us to continue the 
program that has formerly worked very 
well in eliminating the slums and 
blighted areas. 

The program has accomplished it. 
There is no doubt about that. They may 
abuse it. They may call it socialistic. 
They may say it is unconstitutional, but 
they could not say that with much force, 
because the courts have upheld it. But 
with all that, it has accomplished the 
purpose that was sought to be achieved 
and has been a very effective means of 
removing the people from blighted areas 
and furnishing them a decent place in 
which to live. 

I have seen the result of public hous- 
ing in the town where I live and the 
towns nearby, where slums have actu- 
ally been cleaned up and where the 
whole aspect of the city is different. The 
people have a new self-respect, a new 
courage, a new confidence, because of 
these slum clearance projects. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional mir utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPENCE. I judge now that you 
have acknowledged the necessity of these 
public-housing projects, that you have 
adopted it as one of the policies of your 
party, you will not be influenced by the 
arguments that have heretofore been 
made against it as being socialistic and 
un-American. Nothing is un-American 
that helps a large segment of our peo- 
ple. The Government was established 
by “we, the people,” and the people are 
the strength of the Government and the 
hope of the future. Unless you do some- 
thing to help the underprivileged, you 
are not doing your full duty as their 
representatives. You say you are going 
to do it by this bill. I doubt if you will 
ever clear up any slums by this bill. 

I say it is good policy to have the pub- 
lic-housing law on the statute books 
as a standby law in case the present ex- 
periment fails, I hope that you will vote 
this amendment up and give us a chance 
again to see what can be done with this 
bill while it is on trial. This amendment 
will afford a means to cure the deficien- 
cies which may be found on trial. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr, Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Widnall amendment and in opposition 
to the Spence substitute. 

May I say at the outset that some 
of you who seek to continue this pro- 
gram for a while might be just a little 
careful about supporting the Spence 
substitute against the original amend- 
ment. We have not heard so much 
about public housing since the debate on 
the rule, and that was all in good humor. 
A lot of my good friends over here—and 
when I say “friends” I mean it—with 
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whom I have served have had a lot of 
fun needling me. Undoubtedly many 
of them thought, “I wonder what old 
Charlie is going to say about that.” 

I want to review just a little history, 
but first of all I want to say this: I have 
spoken of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion’s program overall. I think it is a 
good one. I think it is one that is de- 
vised to be in the best interests of the 
country and of all the people. It is a 
program that we should support. I must 
say that even today I have watched my 
good friends on the Democratic side of 
the aisle line up solidly, whether you 
were from the South or the North, to 
vote down that aisle against us as we 
have been amending this bill. I some- 
times wonder just who is for what, but 
there has been no question about my 
position. 

I also recognize that there is no one of 
us who agrees in every way with every 
part of the program. It would be im- 
possible to have that kind of agreement. 
I want to say again, as I have said before, 
that this program was hammered out in a 
series of conferences that began even 
before the President was inaugurated, 
continued on through the first session 
and into the conferences that were held 
before we opened this session, and later 
in conferences after this session got 
underway. 

It is a program in which people have 
had their say. Having had their say, 
of course, they are free to support all of 
it or parts of it, but in any event that 
is the way the program has been devised. 
By and large, I say it is a good program. 

Going back to some of the things 
which were said here in the debate on 
the rule. I well recall that memorable 
occasion in 1939 when there was an ef- 
fort to greatly expand or develop or in- 
itiate a public-housing program. I took 
my stand against it then. I recall it as 
though it were yesterday when a great 
speech was made here in opposition to 
that bill by a former Member of this 
House who is now a Member of the other 
body. After that time, we had the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill for which 
there was much urging, but on which 
no action was had. Then, in the 80th 
Congress, it became the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill. It was passed in the other 
body but was never adopted in the House 
of Representatives because, I think, it 
would have been defeated by from 75 
to 100 votes at that time. After we 
Republicans were defeated in 1948, we 
came into the Democratic 81st Congress. 
Again a public-housing bill was passed 
in the other body. I checked the record 
and there were only 13. votes against it 
in the other body at that time. Among 
those who voted in favor of it were peo- 
ple whom I respected then and respect 
now—but they did vote for it. Subse- 
quently, that measure came to this 
body. It is true that I again opposed 
the bill. But, it was adopted here by a 
close vote and it became the law of the 
land. It provided for the construction 
of 135,000 units over a period of 6 years. 
Subsequently, by action of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, confirmed by the 
House and by the other body, and in 
conference, that figure was cut back to 
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35,000 units per year as the limit, and 
we proceeded under that program. Un- 
der the 1949 Public Housing Act, some 
210,000 units have been built. So we 
do have, and we have had for several 
years now, a public housing program. 
What is the issue, therefore, that con- 
fronts us today? It is not whether you 
are voting for or against public hous- 
ing—because we do have public housing. 
The issue is when shall public housing, 
as a Federal operation, be terminated. 
That is the only issue. By action of the 
Committee on Appropriations, termina- 
tion dates have been dealt with. The 
other day a situation developed which I 


think makes it manifestly clear that in 


the coming fiscal year upwards of 33,000 
public housing units will be built. What 
does the Widnall amendment do? It 
says that we will postpone for a year 
at least the termination of this program 
that we already have. That is all that 
it says. It says that the pipeline can 
be filled up in the next fiscal year, if 
communities qualify, if the demand is 
there, and then in the following fiscal 
year, those starts or constructions may 
be made. It also, of course, necessarily 
recognizes that at the end of that time, 
the Congress can then again take a look 
at the program and particularly take a 
look at it in the light of this new overall 
housing program, which I say is a good 
one developed by some of the best brains 
in the country, and then determine what 
further we should do. The gentleman 
from Kentucky refers to public housing 
as an experiment. If he properly refers 
to it, and I believe he does, if it is an 
experiment, it is not to be considered as 
an all-time, permanent ad infinitum 
policy of the Federal Government. 

With respect to the President’s posi- 
tion in that regard, let me point out to 
you that what he said to us in the mes- 
sages indicates that he does not consider 
it a permanent program but rather a 
temporary program subject to reexami- 
nation. 

In the state of the Union message he 
carefully pointed out, “and until alterna- 
tive programs prove more effective, con- 
tinuation of the public-housing program 
established in the Housing Act of 1949.” 

Then in the housing message itself: 

Until these new programs have been fully 
tested and by actual performance have shown 
their success, we should continue at a rea- 
sonable level the public-housing program 
authorized by the Housing Act of 1949. 


Mr. SPENCE, Will the gentleman 
read further? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. SPENCE. I say the gentleman 
did not read specifically his recommen- 
dation. 

Mr. HALLECK. Of course, he did go 
ahead and talk about 140,000. Now I 
will address myself to that at this point, 
but before I do that 

Mr. SPENCE. I do not think the gen- 
tleman should apologize for his refor- 
mation. 

Mr. HALLECK. Oh, may I say to the 
gentleman from Kentucky, if I were to 
cast again the votes that I cast when 
this program was initiated, I would go 
back and do the very same thing. Let 
us understand that, 
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Now I want to discuss just a moment 
more this matter of extension rather 
than a vote on the fundamental issue 
that is involved, because I think that 
is clearly indicated by the President’s 
message. Further, as to the President’s 
attitude, he expressed in a press confer- 
ence last Wednesday, and it was re- 
ported in the press, his satisfaction with 
the arrangement for the coming fiscal 
year by which we shall build those units 
for which we are contractually obligated. 
Then he spoke of a suggestion that had 
come to him of 35,000 additional to run 
over into the pipeline for the following 
tet and expressed his satisfaction with 


I say to you on my responsibility here 
in my position, that the program as an- 
nounced by the Widnall amendment 
for the 35,000 for 1 year is satisfactory 
to the administration. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I would like to pro- 
ceed for a moment, please, and then I 
will yield. 

Again, some of my friends over here 
got on me rather roughly the other day, 
but I recall when we had that tax-ex- 
emption matter before us the other day, 
which I thought was a matter of funda- 
mental principle, there were only nine 
over here who voted with us. In the 
80th Republican Congress we had pro- 
posals for steam plants in the TVA. I 
opposed them. Of course they did not 
pass in the 80th Congress. But in the 
81st Congress they did pass. Yesterday 
there was a proposal to build a steam 
plant in Memphis, Tenn., on the Missis- 
sippi River, not the Tennessee River. 
You might as well have put the Federal 
Government in the business of building 
a steam plant at Indianapolis, Ind. But 
again my friends over here, who casti- 
gate me on the way we are going down 
the aisle, voted for that steam plant over 
in Memphis. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SPENCE. I did not mean to casti- 
gate the gentleman. I have a very high 
regard for him, but did the President re- 
pudiate what he said in his housing mes- 
sage? 

Mr. HALLECK. I will answer that. I 
am sure the gentleman meant that ques- 
tion in all sincerity, and not facetiously. 
I do not think it involves any repudia- 
tion of any position. If you want to say 
that it involves repudiation—that is 
a rather harsh word—but if it involves 
a willingness to meet halfway some other 
idea that somebody else might have, then 
I say thank God we have got a Presi- 
dent who is willing to meet them half- 
way, and not insist on every line and 
every paragraph of every proposal he 
has made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. SPENCE. I did not mean to use 
the word “repudiation” in any harsh way, 
but I thought possibly the policy squad 
went down to see him and persuaded him 
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to change his views. 
pened? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. Will members of the 
gentleman’s party meet the President 
halfway? 

Mr. HALLECK. That is up to them. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I appreciate the 
position the gentleman has taken, but 
if the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. WI NALLI is 
adopted, becomes part of the bill, will 
the gentleman support an amendment 
that will protect cities anc municipali- 
ties that do not want public housing in 
their desire not to have it if they decide 
by referendum they do not want it? I 
have such an amendment I would like to 
offer. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the gentleman will 
yield, that is in the law now. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. It is not perma- 
nent legislation; it is in an appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. HALLECK. I think that any city 
and municipality ought to have the right 
to refuse a program if they do not want 
it. As far as I am concerned no one 
should be able to force it upon a city or 
county. It was in a bill, but was stricken 
out on the point of order made by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. MUL- 
TER I. I was very unhappy to have him 
make that point of order, because a lot 
of things went out that should have 
stayed in that bill. That should be in 
this bill. It could have been corrected 
here, but it has not been. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I have made my po- 
sition clear; now if I may just proceed 
for a moment without interruption. 

Mr. MULTER. The gentleman re- 
fered to my name; will he not yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. MULTER. The matter mentioned 
by the gentleman from California which 
the gentleman from Indiana says was 
struck out on my point of order in the 
appropriation bill is in the law today; 
that point is there, that you cannot force 
public housing on a community. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. That is not so. 

Mr. HALLECK. If it is not in there, 
it should be. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. It is not in the 
Public Housing Act; it is in an appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. HALLECK. As I have watched 
some of the actions here in recent 
months of some of my good friends here, 
I am reminded of a story Lindsay War- 
ren told one time. He told of the fellow 
down south who was chopping cotton. 
The sun was beating him down, beating 
him down. Finally, he looked up at the 
sun and said: “Sun, where were you last 
winter when I needed you so bad?” 

Again, let me just say that the issue 
here is not whether you are for or against 


Is that what hap- 
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public housing; the issue is when shall 
it be terminated? How shall it be 
tapered off? How shall it be fitted in 
with this new program? 

Those are the things that are impor- 
tant. Let me say also in view of some 
of the statements that were made by 
some of my friends on this side of the 
aisle indicating that everybody had gone 
to the dogs and that we were folding 
up again, the President of the United 
States wants to build a stronger, peace- 
ful, more prosperous America; and he 
has a program for this purpose. As far 
as I am concerned, I am going to try 
to help him build it. I do not think that 
in this request there is anything un- 
reasonable. It does not run counter to 
my convictions as I view it. 

I therefore earnestly ask that the sub- 
stitute be voted down and that the Wid- 
nall amendment be adopted. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cotmer: On 
page 199, after the Spence amendment, in- 
sert the following: 

“Within 90 days after the effective date of 
this act the Housing Commissioner is au- 
thorized and directed to tender to each of 
the tenants in public-housing units a deed 
in fee simple for the units so occupied; and 
shall forthwith evict all tenants who refuse 
to accept such deeds. The same procedure 
shall be pursued as to all future units until 
they are disposed of. 

“No subsidy, contribution, expense, or gra- 
tuity shall be paid directly or indirectly for 
the account of any such unit after the date 
of deeding such units to the respective ten- 
ants.” 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, in tak- 
ing the position that I do here today in 
opposition to public housing as such I 
am merely following out a position that 
I have consistently entertained from the 
very beginning of this program. In fact, 
I have voted and worked consistently 
each year against the continuation of the 
program which in my judgment is inimi- 
cable to the very existence of the Gov- 
ernment under which we live. Frankly, 
out of the new Fair Deal program, there 
have been some good and bad features. 
For instance, I think that the rural elec- 
trification program is the best of that 
whole setup and has been a great boon 
to the rural peoples of this country and 
has contributed to the preservation of 
this glorious young Republic. It has 
done a job that private enterprise refused 
to do. But, out of all of this New and 
Fair Deal program, it is my considered 
judgment that this so-called public hous- 
ing is the most inimicable to the con- 
tinuation of the Republic. It strikes at 
the very bulwark of the Republic. It is 
un-American. It is socialistic in the 
truest sense of the word. It would de- 
stroy if permitted to continue to grow 
the principle of individual home own- 
ership, which after all is one of the basic 
principles upon which our Government 
is founded. It eats at the foundation of 
free and private enterprise. It destroys 
the initiative of the individual citizen 
and in the end if its proponents should 
prevail in their ambitious plans could end 
only in a socialistic state, or even worse, 
a dictatorship. This country is builded 
upon and has grown to its status of world 
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leadership upon the American principle 
of home ownership. This housing pro- 
gram would lead to something entirely 
different. For instance, one has only to 
point out that communism is foreign and 
repugnant to home owners. We cannot 
continue this program without endan- 
gering the very foundation and the basic 
principles upon which the Government 
is founded. 

Therefore I have proposed here by this 
amendment that if this program must be 
followed, if this House is to reverse itself 
by renewing this iniquitous program 
after only last year killing it by a vote of 
approximately 2 to 1, then it would be 
better for our common country from 
every angle considered to give these 
houses to the occupants thereof. While 
I naturally will be charged, possibly with 
some justification, of being facetious in 
offering this amendment, I believe that, 
if it must be done, that it is better to do 
it this way. It would be to the best in- 
terest of all concerned if the Federal 
Government should make a straight-out 
gift to the proposed occupants, and in 
that I am very serious. 

In the first place, we would thereby 
make homeowners out of these proposed 
tenants. Having the responsibility of 
home ownership, they would naturally 
be more interested in their Government. 
They would no longer be under the com- 
pulsion to remain in the low-income class 
in order to have a place to live. Thus 
their initiative would be restored. They 
would no longer be subjected to govern- 
mental regimentation. For I am sure 
that those who have studied this pro- 
gram will bear me out in the assertion 
that in these large public housing sub- 
divisions these tenants are often re- 
quired to vote according to the dictates 
of the prevailing governmental author- 
ities under threat of eviction. 

On the other hand, under my pro- 
posal the Government, that is to say the 
taxpayers, would no longer be required 
to subsidize the housing project. In 
fact, as I pointed out in a colloquy with 
the distinguished gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. FISHER], on yesterday that if this 
ambitious program as originally pro- 
posed were carried out that the Govern- 
ment would save in excess of $14 billion 
by deeding the property over to the ten- 
ants as soon as the houses were con- 
structed. In other words, under the 
basic law governing the public housing, 
the Treasury of the United States is re- 
quired to subsidize the rental operations 
of these houses. Taking as a basis 
$11,000 as the cost of each unit, the 
subsidy over the 40-year period would be 
$8,800 per unit. This $8,800 per unit, 
representing the subsidy from the United 
States Treasury, would be saved to the 
taxpayers if the houses were given away 
in the first place. But, as a matter of 
fact, the latest figures that I have been 
able to obtain are to the effect that these 
units are costing now more than $14,000. 
Therefore, the cost to the Government 
is that much greater. All that one has 
to do, therefore, is to multiply this $8,800 
or $10,000, or whatever it figures out to 
be under the latest figures, by the num- 
ber of units to be built and one can see 
just how much this program is costing 
the taxpayers, 
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Mr. Chairman, I come back to the 
proposition that aside from the cost that 
the program is un-American and could 
in the end only destroy our system of 
Government. For instance, in my ef- 
fort to analyze the situation, I have 
often thought of two men who worked 
side-by-side in a given industry. One is 
frugal, sober-minded, industrious and 
possessed of a keen desire to own his own 
home and go forward on his own initia- 
tive. He works regularly. Down in my 
country, when his 8 hours of work are 
over, he goes home and with his own 
hands and often with the assistance of 
his wife, builds himself a modest home 
out of his savings. He becomes a home- 
owner and a good citizen with initiative 
unlimited for advancement. His com- 
panion is not of a sober, industrious 
disposition. He works only when he feels 
like it and wastes his earnings in beer 
shops and otherwise. Therefore, his in- 
come is lower. Under this housing pro- 
gram the Government builds the not-so- 
industrious, ambitious worker an $11,000 
or $14,000 house to live in at whatever 
rental he was able to pay. While at the 
same time the sober, industrious fellow 
worker who has built his own home 
would be taxed to furnish the other fel- 
low a better place in which to live than 
he himself could afford. 

Mr. Chairman, I opposed this pro- 
gram as I stated before under both of 
my Democratic Presidents, Roosevelt 
and Truman, because I thought it was 
wrong. Certainly if it were wrong under 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman, it is 
wrong under President Eisenhower. Last 
year, this House, I repeat, by a vote of 
approximately 2 to 1, wrote finis to this 
program. It killed it and it is dead today 
unless revived here by this House. And, 
I might point out to my Republican col- 
leagues, that in that vote there were only 
23 out of over 200 Republicans who voted 
against killing it. Now I have sympathy 
with a true liberal or New Dealer who 
believes in this kind of a program. We 
have many here over on our side. But 
to me it is unbelievable that any sub- 
stantial number of our Republican 
friends on the other side of the aisle 
who have voted consistently against this 
program will about-face and vote for it. 

Mr. Chairman, I have offered this 
amendment to point up the seriousness 
of the situation since I do not feel that 
the Federal Government owes it to any 
minority group of normal people to fur- 
nish them housing. I shall no doubt at 
the proper time ask permission to with- 
draw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word and ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, I have no objection 
to the gentleman taking 5 or 15 min- 
utes, but I do not want to see this de- 
bate run along here for about a half 
or three-quarters of an hour and sud- 
denly be shut off, and those that do 
want to speak are not given the oppor- 
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tunity to speak. So, if the Chairman 
will advise us whether he will permit 
debate to continue, I will not object. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Maybe we can clean 
the situation up right now if the gentle- 
nan will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. DIES. I yield. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the Widnall amendment, the substitute, 
and all amendments thereto close in 30 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
ject, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the Widnall amendment, the substitute, 
and all amendments thereto close in 40 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

Mr. WHEELER, I object, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on the Widnall 
amendment, the substitute, and all 
amendments thereto close in 45 minutes. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Price) there 
were—ayes 125, noes 39. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GREEN. My parliamentary in- 
quiry is for the purpose of clearing up 
the situation. Is the gentleman from 
Texas’ request to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes included in the 45 
minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. This is the 
situation, as the Chair understands it. 
The gentleman moved to strike out the 
last word and propound a unanimous- 
consent request that has not been ac- 
ceded to. Pending the request, he yielded 
to the gentleman from Michigar. for a 
specific purpose. The Chair feels that 
the gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for 5 minutes at the present time. 

Mr. DIES. Well, the Chair put the 
question, and no one objected to it. 

Mr. GAVIN. I objected to it with 
reservations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair had not 
yet propounded the question. The gen- 
tleman from Texas is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Dres] to proceed for an addi- 
tional 5 minutes? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
reserving the right to object, I should 
like to know, if this request is granted, 
how long are we going to go on these 
amendments? Does it mean we shall 
proceed for 45 minutes in addition to the 
10 minutes granted to the gentleman 
from Texas, or 45 minutes including the 
time taken by the gentleman from Texas 
LMr. Dres]? 

The CHAIRMAN. The additional 5 
minutes requested by the gentleman 
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from Texas would be included within the 
45 minutes agreed upon. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I withdraw my 
reservation of objection, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Dres]? 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, will the Chair 
state how the time will be allocated be- 
yond that time taken by the gentleman 
from Texas, and to whom? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time will be 
allocated after the gentleman from 
Texas has concluded. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, I am only trying to 
get the situation clear in my own mind. 
The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dies] 
was recognized for 5 minutes and pro- 
pounded a unanimous-consent request 
to speak for an additional 5 minutes. 
That was not objected to. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, that was 
objected to. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, that was 
not objected to. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin] rose and made 
some remarks, but he did not object to 
the request. So there was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wishes 
to state that the unanimous-consent re- 
quest had not been agreed to and the 
gentleman from Texas yielded to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WoL- 
cott], who then made his motion. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WoL- 
coTT] can clear this situation up. 

Regular order was demanded. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Dies] to proceed for an addi- 
tional 5 minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. In a spirit of fair play, 
in view of the fact that there are perhaps 
15 Members who desire to speak, may I 
suggest that the gentleman take 7 min- 
utes and yield back the remainder of his 
time? 

Mr. DIES. I shall consider that. 

Mr. Chairman, I can find no objection 
to the attitude of the sincere proponents 
of public housing. I know that there are 
men in this Congress who have consist- 
ently advocated that program for many 
years. They believe, as they have a right 
to believe, that this is a worthwhile pro- 
gram. They subscribe to the political 
philosophy that there is great virtue in 
big government. They believe that the 
end justifies the means. They think that 
in order to accomplish praiseworthy and 
desirable ends, you may adopt any ques- 
tionable means. And certainly this is a 
questionable means. 

At a time when the Government of 
the United States owes more money than 
all of the rest of the world put together; 
at a time when we operate annually on 
deficit financing, with no end in sight; 
at a time when our credit is in jeopardy, 
it seems to me that no one could find 
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sound justification to continue this 
program. 

However, I find no objection to the 
man who sincerely believes in pater- 
nalistic government, who has the idea 
that by building a great bureaucratic 
state and making the people the wards 
of the state, he can accomplish some 
great and desirable end. But the ones 
with whom I disagree are the Members 
of Congress who have consistently op- 
posed this scheme and today are about 
to reverse their position on a fundamen- 
tal question. 

Mr. Chairman, I can understand that 
in politics there are times when office- 
holders find it expedient to play a lit- 
tle politics. As one politician once said, 
there are times when every statesman 
must rise above principle. I can ap- 
preciate the attitude of my lovable 
friend, the majority leader, but I recall 
so distinctly during the New Deal days, 
when some of us found it necessary to 
disagree with the leadership on funda- 
mental questions and we took the floor 
of this House and opposed some meas- 
ure contrary to the wishes of the lead- 
ership, and the President, jeopardizing 
our political existence and future in 
order to do so, that the Members of 
Congress on the Republican side praised 
us in the most lavish terms and came to 
us and shook our hands and said, “It is 
wonderful that you put country above 
party.” 

I know what the situation is with most 
of my Republican friends. You are 
really against this. You could not be 
for it. You have been talking about pri- 
vate enterprise all over the United 
States. The people elected you because 
they believed that you believed in pri- 
vate enterprise. Make no mistake about 
it. How in the name of goodness can 
you justify a program that keeps the 
Government in the housing business, 
that builds up an expensive and wasteful 
bureaucracy, when you know that the 
facts and the figures show it will be 
cheaper to do what the gentleman from 
Mississippi wants done, give them the 
houses and stop the program, than it will 
to continue under the present pro- 
gram. You know that. 

You have told your constituents the 
same thing I have told my constituents, 
that you are opposed to stateism. You 
have denounced this idea that the Fed- 
eral Government should do for the peo- 
ple what they should do for themselves 
or through their local and State govern- 
ments. We have all told our people that. 
But now the President of the United 
States has recommended public housing 
and you are confronted with a very, very 
unpleasant situation, and I can ap- 
preciate it. 

I know what pressure is applied to 
the tender portions of your political 
anatomy. I know, Mr. Chairman, what 
it is when the leader of the party comes 
to you, and you are a member of the 
Rules Committee—Howarp SMITH and I 
remember quite well when we opposed 
the blanket authority which President 
Roosevelt wanted, and all the pressure 
that was applied upon us. I remember 
one night I could not sleep, I just broke 
out in sweat. I know what it means to 
oppose your administration when it is in 
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power. You are compelled to pay a high 
price for it. But if it had not been for 
men in this Congress who were willing 
to pay that price, where would America 
be today? 

I recognize the value of party govern- 
ment, and I do not blame our leaders, 
Mr. McCormack, Mr. RAYBURN, and Mr. 
HALLECK, for trying to preserve party 
regularity. You have to have a party. 
But I despise intolerance disguised as 
partisanship. I despise the man, be he 
a leader or member, who tries to justify 
the sacrifice of honest convictions on 
fundamental questions by the specious 
and flimsy excuse that he is a loyal 
party member. ‘There is no form of 
dishonesty more reprehensible than in- 
tellectual dishonesty. There is a species 
of bribery which is not punishable but 
which is sometimes more heinous than 
the acceptance of money. I refer to the 
politician who sells his votes for politi- 
cal preferment or advancement. The 
consciousness of duty well done and one’s 
self-respect are more important than 
public office or political honors, The 
applause of one’s conscience is sweeter 
and more gratifying to a decent man 
than the applause of the multitude. 

I despise the selfishness which pro- 
claims itself patriotic by following 
blindly party Ieadership. Actually, we 
are not being honest with ourselves 
when we follow party leadership because 
it means advancement or patronage or 
some sort of political future. We must 
expect an occasional lapse of political 
virtue, but no decent person wants to 
become a professional. When I was a 
young man, my father said to me, “If 
you have to go into politics, and you 
probably will, you are going to have to 
play some politics, but just remember 
one thing. Have some convictions that 
you will not sacrifice. Maybe it is not 
a lot of things, but just one or two im- 
portant things at least, which to you is 
more sacred and more important than 
any political office on earth.” And I 
would not submerge my convictions on 
any fundamental issue to occupy any po- 
sition in the land. You know it is a 
great feeling sometimes as you get past 
middle age and you have grandchildren, 
to look back on the course of your life, 
You know you have made a lot of mis- 
takes. But, if you can sincerely say to 
yourself, “Well, I did have a little cour- 
age. There were times that I was willing 
to put my political future in jeopardy 
in order to serve the welfare of the next 
generation and my children and grand- 
children“ —if you have that consolation 
when you leave Congress you will be 
richly rewarded for whatever slights and 
whatever disappointments may have 
been heaped upon you. I know—I have 
been all down that road and I want to 
pay tribute to the men in this House 
who never receive tribute, to the men 
who have the courage of their convic- 
tions. They are on the liberal side and 
they are on the conservative side. I 
make no distinction. I respect a liberal 
if he is honest and sincere and if he 
believes in stateism—but I just do not 
believe in it. I came up to understand 
that socialism is unworkable in any 
country, and I think it will lead to a 
dictatorship, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I listened 
with interest to the great speech of my 
good friend from Texas [Mr. Dress], al- 
though I am of the opinion the gentle- 
man from Texas is a bit premature in his 
remarks as he is in no position to deter- 
mine what action we on the Republi- 
can side may take on public housing 
legislation. It would be better if he 
would wait until the votes are taken. 
Back in times of 1949, Mr. Chairman, I 
had this to say about public housing and 
other programs. 

I thought we were pretty well cleaned up 
with this type of program and that we were 
getting down to sound, clear thinking. Back 
in the early days of the New Deal we had 
political and economic planners; then we 
had the NRA and the WPA and the PWA. 
And we had planned economy and planned 
scarcity and many other programs, 


So, I might say to the gentleman from 
Texas, that he should not get too much 
concerned about our positions on this 
housing program today, because some of 
us were against these programs then and 
we are now. I am not in accord with 
this public housing program whatsoever, 
and I said it back in 1949 and I have not 
changed my mind. So let us try to get 
some information about this proposed 
public housing program in the 2 minutes 
I have available. We have the Widnall 
amendment and the Spence amendment. 
The Widnall amendment I understand is 
for a 1-year program on the basis of 
35,000 units. The Spence amendment 
is 35,000 units a year for 4 years. 

It is difficult to understand thoroughly 
the housing program in the 45 minutes 
allocated to these amendments today, 
and you have several billion dollars in- 
volved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, T 
ask unanimous consent that my 2 min- 
utes be yielded to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. I thank the gentleman. 
The gentleman has interrupted me on 
many occasions, so it is very gracious of 
him to be so considerate. I am most 
grateful to my good friend. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. It had 
been my purpose to apologize for the 
supporters of this housing proposition. 
I cannot do that in 2 minutes, so I ask 
unanimous consent to yield my time to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. This is overwhelming. 
This exhibition of consideration that 
has been demonstrated is most pleasing. 
I want you to know my good friends that 
I appreciate it. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. GREEN. I do not think there is 
any Member of the House who is entitled 
to more consideration than the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. I thank my good friend 
very much. 

Now, let us get into the housing matter 
as quickly as possible. I have not been 
able to secure much information at all 
about these proposed amendments. 
They say these units will eost about 
$12,000. Some say $12,000 and some say 
$14,000. That is without the land or 
anything—just the straight out-and-out 
cost of each unit. Therefore just the 
out-and-out cost under the Widnall 
amendment would be about $420 million 
for the first year. For the Spence 
amendment for the first year it would 
$420 million. Had this proposal come 
up when Bob Rich was here, he would 
be saying, Where are you going to get 
the money?” 

If you vote for the Spence amend- 
ment, you are involving $1,960,000,000 
for 4 years as the Spence amendment is 
a 4-year program. That is a lot of 
money. That does not take in the cost 
of the land that is involved. That is 
just the straight construction cost. 

Also, I might say, as has been pointed 
out today, that the difference between 
the cost of a unit and what the Govern- 
ment would actually receive for rental 
on the unit is a difference amounting 
to about $26.90 a unit per month. In 
other words, you are subsidizing the pro- 
gram to the extent of $5,800,000 a year 
outside of actual cost and the land cost. 
So to be consistent having voted against 
subsidizing TVA the other day I cannot 
stand by here today and support further 
subsidy programs. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. What the gentle- 
man is referring to is something that 
was settled and decided last Tuesday 
and Wednesday. 

Mr. GAVIN. I wanted to point out 
to my friend that I am trying to be con- 
sistent. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I do not want the 
gentleman to use it that way, you see. 

Mr. GAVIN. I merely want to state 
to the gentleman that we cannot vote 
1 day to overrule the subsidy program 
in 1 area and the next day come back 
and support a subsidized housing pro- 
gram in another area. It does not make 
sense. I also want to compliment the 
gentleman from Mississippi for his fine 
work here in the House. He has won the 
admiration of the membership on both 
sides of the aisle. He is a determined 
fighter for his district, which he so very 
ably represents. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dies] 
said some very fine things here today 
however, I want him to know that some 
of us are consistent in our thinking. 

Recently I reviewed my remarks made 
on June 28, 1949, when the housing bill 
was before the Congress. 

I have not changed my opinion any 
from the statement I made that day, 
so the remarks I now make are merely 
excerpts—because time will not permit— 
of the statement I made at that time. 
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I said, in 1949, in any event, to keep 
the record straight so when I sit down 
somebody will not say, “How do you 
think he is going to vote?” let it be un- 
derstood that I intend to vote against 
the bill. 

Now the President comes out and 
states we must have a housing program. 
So, come what may, we are going to have 
a housing program, and that is that. 
And you will take it and like it. You 
might not like it, but you will take it. 

Certainly these giveaway programs 
are popular. They are surefire vote- 
getters. But if you can tell me that it 
is fair and equitable to have 2 men work- 
ing side by side, both earning the same 
pay, 1 is frugal and saving and is able 
to pay for his own home, and under this 
proposed housing bill the frugal and in- 
dustrious worker not only will pay for 
his own house but will be forced to pay, 
in taxes, for the house of his fellow 
worker who may not have been as frugal 
and industrious as he might have been. 

Back in 1949 I said the money the Fed- 
eral Government will dole out under this 
housing program has to be repaid. It 
will have to be repaid in taxes from the 
earnings of all our people, and if not in 
direct levies, then the people pay it indi- 
rectly in their cost of living, no matter 
what wage bracket they may be in. 
There is no such thing as free money. 

Acceptance of the administration’s 
housing program, I said in 1949, means 
a definite change in the American way 
of life. Certainly if one group or seg- 
ment of our people are entitled to low- 
cost housing, then all people in certain 
brackets should be entitled to low-cost 
housing. 

So it can be readily seen that once this 
program is established and the Federal 
Government contracts to build a certain 
number of houses, under the demand of 
public pressure the program will be in- 
creased and it may run into many bil- 
lions of dollars before you are through. 

I also said, in 1949, that high taxes 
are a millstone around the necks of all 
our citizens. They stifle initiative. 
They are a drag upon production. They 
are a major factor in the cost of living 
because they enter into the cost of every- 
thing. And instead of reducing taxes we 
are concocting formulas to increase 
taxes. 

Every Member of this House knows 
how the people back home feel about 
taxes and they can be reduced if these 
programs are held in abeyance. If taxes 
were reduced the Federal Government 
would function more efficiently by 
eliminating waste and extravagance. 
Rather than create new formulas for 
spending, let us clarify those we already 
have on the books. 

The history of the past few years is 
one of constantly increasing taxation 
and spending and through this the con- 
stant destruction of savings and con- 
tinuous discouragement of private ven- 
ture—the one sure way of providing jobs 
under our American system. 

Therefore, I feel, under the circum- 
stances, that this program should be 
deferred and I will vote against it. 

That was my statement back in 1949. 
I can see no reason to change my mind 
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at this time. I trust both of these 
amendments will be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Gwinn]. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, I am op- 
posed to taking by force of Government 
35,000 houses from one side of the street 
and giving them to 35,000 families tax- 
exempt on the other side. On top of 
that provide them with 85 percent of the 
cost of municipal services and cost of 
educating their children for 40 years be- 
sides. It will total about $1,670,000,000, 
according to figures supplied by the 
Housing Agency. 

Mr. Chairman, Republicans and con- 
servative Democrats are just naturally 
too timid to win at such a rough, tough 
game for votes. To show you how high 
we would have to bid to get their votes 
listen to their testimony: 

First, the National Association of Pub- 
lic Housing Officials demanded 5 million; 
second, Political Action Committee, 
200,000 in 10 years; and, third, Mr. Shis- 
kin, 600,000 new houses. By their words 
and faces they showed a contempt for 
the measly token of 35,000 houses of- 
fered them. And how they spurned the 
party that has such weak convictions. 
So there are no votes for us in that 
direction. 

While 35,000 houses are not many and 
certainly not enough to win any Socialist 
votes they are enough to violate again a 
fundamental principle that loses the 
conservative vote. That principle is 
that individuals exercising all their nat- 
ural rights and powers are the only true 
source of houses, food, power—the 
source of all moral improvement with 
God’s help—and that Government must 
be strictly limited in its functions to the 
protection of that source. 

Either we believe that with all our 
hearts or we believe the exact opposite 
with all our hearts, that Government is 
the source, the instrument of force over 
men by which it gets or takes from them 
houses, food, power, and so forth. 
Surely we are not going to fall down and 
worship again that old satanic concept 
that by the use of political power and 
compulsion we can bring about the good 
life for our people. Let us reject it ut- 
terly as the concept was rejected nearly 
2,000 years ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois IMr. 
YATES]. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
know where the gentleman from New 
York gets his figures of the cost of the 
program. The fact remains that the 
estimate of the cost of public housing 
under the 1949 program with 810,000 
units of public housing which it was pro- 
posed to build, the cost of that program 
was put at $300 million a year at the 
outside. So I do not know where he gets 
his figure of 35,000 units costing $1,600,- 
000,000 over 40 years. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the Spence substitute amendment. 

The public housing issue provokes a 
perennial dispute. It is time we rec- 
ognized the needs of low-income fam- 
ilies displaced from slum areas. 

Last year a halt was called to the pub- 
lic-housing program while the Congress 
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reexamined it. At that time there were 
approximately 62,000 units under firm 
contract between the United States 
and various public-housing authorities 
throughout the country. I say firm con- 
tract because the Comptroller General of 
the United States had ruled that the 
Government of the United States had 
entered into solemn and binding agree- 
ments to construct this number of units. 
And so last year there was no author- 
ization given toward a further expan- 
sion of the program. It was decided 
that 20,000 of the 62,000 units would be 
built and in the appropriations bill the 
Director of the Housing and Home Fi- 
mance Agency, former Congressman 
Albert Cole, whose views in opposition 
to public housing are well known to the 
Members of this House, was directed to 
make a complete analysis and study of 
the low-rent public-housing program 
and to transmit on or before February 1, 
1954, to the Appropriations Committees 
of the House and Senate, recommenda- 
tions with respect to the program. 

Apparently this was the predecessor of 
the New Look policy. Apparently pro- 
ponents of the compromise were able to 
persuade the President of the United 
States, who had indicated previously his 
personal support for a program to build 
35,000 public housing units, to retreat 
from that position and to accept the 
compromise. 

Well—Administrator Cole has reported 
to the Appropriations Committee and he 
recommended a continuation of the pub- 
lic housing program by construtcing 140,- 
000 units over a 4-year period on an an- 
nual basis of 35,000 units. This is what 
he said: 

It has become a national objective to make 
it possible for all American families to have 
good homes in good neighborhoods and that 
a vital part of reaching that objective is a 
broader, more integrated attack on the whole 
problem of urban blight and the processes 
of slum formation, with the Federal Govern- 
ment providing encouragement and financial 
assistance, but with the main burden rest- 
ing as it must rest on local governments and 
private enterprise. 


That is a very fine objective. That 
same objective was expressed once before 
in the Housing Act of 1949 wherein it was 
Stated that every American family is en- 
titled to good housing in a decent neigh- 
borhood in which to raise their children. 

How many times does this Congress 
have to declare its adherence to such an 
objective before it takes action to achieve 
that objective? How long can we delay 
our attack on the problem of urban decay 
before the consequences of the delay 
become so far reaching as to be irrep- 
arable? 

And yet what did the Appropriations 
Committee do? When it began our hear- 
ings this year it found that there still 
remained approximately 33,000 units 
under firm contract. The lingering 
death to which it had committed the pro- 
gram last year was continued through 
a provision which would permit con- 
struction of the remaining 33,000 units 
over a period of 2 years, 20,000 this year 
and 13,000 next year. Even that provi- 
sion was stricken from the bill on a point 
of order earlier this week. 
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That is what Cole said further: 
Your committee— 


The Appropriations Committee— 
has had very serious misgivings about the 
low-rent public housing program both as to 
its basic merits and as to its administration. 

Speaking first to the merits, let me say 
this: If I could believe that there is a fair 
and feasible way to terminate the present 
program now, as to new construction, I~ould 
recommend it to the President and to you. 
I have not found it. Although I hestitate to 
speak for the whole membership of the 
Advisory Committee, I think it is fair to say 
that they began their work with a predisposi- 
tion, perhaps a hope, that the low-rent pro- 
gram could be ended. Again, I think it is fair 
to say that the Advisory Committee recom- 
mended its continuation, not because they 
were or are promoters of public housing, but 
because they were honestly convinced that 
for at least the next few years it is a neces- 
sary program. They could not, in all honesty, 
conclude that they were prepared to offer 
workable proposals which would reasorably 
seem to make it unnecessary. 

The basic problem can be stated very sim- 
ply. Everyone—literally, I think, everyone— 
agrees that it has become a national necessity 
to do something about clearing out existing 
slums and stopping the formation of new 
slums. It makes no difference whether the 
question is approached from the point of 
view of human considerations, cold eco- 
nomics, practical politics, or any combina- 
tion of these, the answer is the same. But 
in order to do what must be done, families 
must be moved out of slums and out of 
overcrowded and declining neighborhoods. 
Some, indeed many, of these families have 
very low incomes. We believe we can go a 
considerable way toward enabling private 
enterprise to meet the problems of families 
of lower income than is the case now. We 
propose to do that. But these steps, while 
they will shrink the problem, will not make 
it disappear. 

So we come back, it seems to me, to the 
conclusion that for the time being, if we are 
to have a workable, across-the-board attack 
on urban slums and blight, we must con- 
tinue a moderate program of federally sup- 
ported low-rent public housing. I do not 
mean indefinitely. Successful experience 
with the new programs recommended by 
the President will, I believe, reduce greatly 
the problem we confront. Beyond that, I 
not only hope but believe that a better 
method of meeting the needs of the lowest 
families can and will be found. I do not 
propose to drop the exploration of such 
methods. 


It is obvious that the Administrator 
had a struggle to come to the conclusion 
that he did. If there were any possible 
way in which he could have recom- 
mended abandonment of the public 
housing program he would have done so. 
Yet he was honest enough to come before 
the committee and to state that he had 
engaged in a very comprehensive study of 
the housing needs of the country, and 
that based upon his study he recom- 
mended the continuation of the public 
housing program. 

The Administrator was not the only 
one. In December 1953 the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Government 
Housing Policies and Programs issued its 
report. It, too, recommended that the 
public housing program be continued. 
These are hardheaded businessmen who 
make this recommendation—not the so- 
called do-gooders whom some have asso- 
ciated with programs of this type in the 
past. Twenty-two people including ex- 
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ecutives of savings and loan associations, 
life-insurance companies, the National 
Association of Home Builders, trust com- 
panies, title-guaranty companies, sav- 
ings banks, architects, and there were 
2 members from labor unions and 1 
from a housing authority—and of all of 
these there was only 1 dissent from the 
conclusion that. remedial measures to 
protect the cities from further housing 
deterioration required pubiic housing as 
one part of the necessary program. 

I urge you not to have a closed mind on 
this subject, to look at facts, to appraise 
the necessity for taking immediate ac- 
tion, and if necessary, to change your 
mind just as many have already done 
with respect to this program. Let me 
show you what happened in the city of 
Chicago. I have in my hand a docu- 
ment entitled “The Housing Action Re- 
port of 1954 Addressed to Mayor Martin 
H. Kennelly by the Citizens Committee 
To Fight Slums.” And Mr. Chairman, 
whom do we find on this committee? 
Listen to these names? Gen. Robert 
Wood, chairman of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co.; Graham Aldis, past president of the 
Chicago Real Estate Board; Laird Bell, 
trustee of the University of Chicago and 
chairman of the Weyerhaeuser Lumber 
Co.; Carl Birdsall, president of the Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Co.; James P. Carey, Jr., past president 
of the Chicago Bar Association; Charles 
X. Clancy, of the Cook County Council 
of Insurance Savings Associations; Wil- 
lis Gale, chairman of the Commonwealth 
Edison Co.; Rev. Daniel Cantwell, presi- 
dent of the Housing Conference of Chi- 
cago; Mrs. Walter Berner, vice president 
of the Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; Porter M. Jarvis, executive 
vice president of Swift & Co.; William V. 
Kahler, president of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co.; John Womer, of the Chi- 
cago Mortgage Bankers’ Association; 
Robert Taylor, general manager and sec- 
rectary of the Illinois Federal Savings 
& Loan Association. These are peo- 
ple who are now on the mayor’s com- 
mittee to fight slums, whom you would 
expect to be opposed to what some 
Members condemn as socialistic hous- 
ing as though neat opprobrium might by 
itself eradicate the need for it. This 
is what the report says: 

The Citizens Committee To Fight Slums 
was formed in July 1953 as a result of grow- 
ing concern on the part of the public with 
slum conditions in the city and an apparent 
breakdown in the enforcement of the mini- 
mum standards for health and safety of 
housing provided by local ordinances. Its 
membership was recruited from business, 
labor, professional, and civic leaders repre- 
senting a wide divergency of viewpoint and 
interest. The objective of the committee was 
to make an overall appraisal of Chicago's 
housing situation and offer constructive rec- 


2 for further action in this 
eld. 

In 1947 a similar group, the mayor’s hous- 
ing action committee, developed a program 
that became the basis of the city’s subse- 
quent policy. Since that time there has 
been no comprehensive review of the city’s 
needs in the light of changed conditions and 
the experience gained. At the time of its 
formation, the mayor indicated that the ex- 
ecutive committee of the citizens committee 
to fight slums would be considered as his 
citizens’ advisory body in the housing field. 
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During the past 7 months the committee has 
endeavored, through eight subcommittees, to 
investigate the major aspects of Chicago's 
housing problem with a view toward devel- 
oping information and recommendations 
which would constitute a comprehensive 
and realistic approach to the prevention of 
the further growth of slums and the elimi- 
nation of blight. The recommendations 
which follow represent either the unanimous 
or the largely preponderant viewpoint of the 
committee members. Each member does not 
necessarily agree fully with each recommen- 
dation, nor was this to be expected in a sub- 
ject so controversial. 


This is what the report also says: 


The housing problem is a foremost chal- 
lenge to our civic leadership and probably 
the most difficult problem faced by our local 
government today. Its solution will require 
a far greater recognition on the part of both 
public officials and the citizenry as a whole 
of its scope, gravity, and the results of in- 
adequate action. Chicago’s press has al- 
ready taken the lead in highlighting the 
need for bold leadership and corrective ac- 
tion. The long-range cost of inaction will 
far exceed the cost of determined construc- 
tive action, great as that may be. 

Slums have consequences that extend far 
beyond their physical boundaries. Their so- 
cial costs in terms of crime, delinquency, and 
disease are so well known as to require no 
further recital. The economic costs of slums 
are just as serious and perhaps even more 
dangerous to the continued prosperity of the 
city. Slums are parasitic growths that de- 
vour tax expenditures and city services, yet 
produce but meager amounts of tax revenue. 
Chicago’s 23 square miles of blighted areas 
and its 56 square miles of threatened middle- 
aged residential neighborhoods represent an 
actual and potential drain on our tax base 
which, if uncorrected, could extend far be- 
yond the ability of the rest of the city to 
bear. The fight against slums thus becomes 
not only a fight to keep Chicago an attrac- 
tive and desirable place in which to live but 
a fight for civic and economic solvency as 
well. 


This is one of the committee’s recom- 
mendations: 


Residential redevelopment which follows 
slum clearance replaces slum dwellings with 
standard construction, and thus increases 
the supply of standard housing, even though 
the total number of housing units may be 
decreased. As some 16,000 local families 
must be relocated before redevelopment sites 
now approved can be cleared, and as private 
capital is not presently furnishing a full so- 
lution to this problem, it is evident that some 
public housing will continue to be required. 
If we wish to see the successful completion 
of such public improvements as are repre- 
sented by 3 land-clearance commission proj- 
ects, the Congress and Northwest Superhigh- 
ways, the Chicago Medical Center, 2 Chicago 
Dwellings Association rental projects, and 
the pending programs of the Chicago Park 
District, Iulinois Institute of Technology and 
Michael Reese Hospital, there seems to be 
no feasible present alternative to some ad- 
ditional publicly aided relocation housing. 
It does not appear to the committee that the 
ultimate aggregate supply of publicly aided 
housing in Chicago should ever represent 
more than a very small percentage of the 
whole housing supply. Currently the Chi- 
cago Housing Authority operates only about 
10,400 housing units in Chicago, with a 
slightly fewer number of additional units 
under construction or in the design stage. 
This compares with an estimated total num- 
ber of living units of 1,200,000 in Chicago. 
Hence the committee recommends that 

5. The city administration should con- 
tinue to seek allocations to Chicago of relo- 
cation public housing, as a necessary means 
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of increasing the available supply of stand- 
ard housing available to families which qual- 
ify and which cannot otherwise be accom- 
modated. 


The committee concludes with this 
statement: 

After 3 months of intensive study, the 
President's Advisory Committee on Govern- 
ment Housing Policies and Programs handed 
its report to President Eisenhower on Decem- 
ber 15, 1953. If the President and Congress 
adopt this advisory committee report, or a 
major portion of it, the realization of the 
objectives of the Chicago Housing Action 
Report of 1954 will be much easier of accom- 
plishment. * * * The committee therefore 
urges that the mayor, his housing and re- 
development coordinator and the leaders of 
the city council promptly urge support of 
such legislation by all Illinois Congressmen, 
while analyzing the points of greatest benefit 
to Chicago so that it may obtain maximum 
aid under the broad new program. 


In February President Eisenhower 
recommended the adoption of the public- 
housing program in his message to Con- 
gress. He called for construction of 
140,000 units over a 4-year period and 
when I offered the amendment in the 
Appropriations Committee which incor- 
porated his program, it was defeated by 
a vote of 26 to 10, with only 2 members 
of the President's own party voting for it. 

As a Democrat, I would have preferred 
to see a larger program—the program 
envisioned and authorized by the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949, because this is war- 
ranted by the rapidity with which the 
blighted areas are increasing. The Pres- 
ident’s program, as Mr. Cole has stated, 
is only a minimum and yet apparently 
his own party refuses to accept that 
minimum. 

I think it would be well to point out, 
too, that there can be no question but 
that the President has taken this posi- 
tion. 

Last year when I dared to argue that 
the program for the construction of 
35,000 units had the approval of the 
Eisenhower administration, the majority 
leader, Mr. HALLECK, stated that the 
Eisenhower administration was taking 
no position with respect to this program, 
At that time I wondered why Mr. Cole 
had been apparently excommunicated 
from the Eisenhower family because he 
certainly told us that his program had 
the President’s approval. Lest there be 
any misunderstanding this year, how- 
ever, let me say that I interrogated Mr. 
Cole closely on this point and asked him 
specifically to state whether he had the 
President’s approval. He replied that 
he had—that he had taken the matter 
up with the President personally and 
that his recommendation was the one 
that was being submitted. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a matter of vital 
urgency. Apart from the question of 
the amount of crime that is centered in 
slum areas, the amount of sickness, the 
amount of human degradation, the facts 
shows that slums and the blighted areas 
are sucking out the wealth of the cities. 
Good properties are being compelled 
more and more to bear a disproportion- 
ate portion of the burden of local taxa- 
tion because the services that a city must 
provide must go on. These have to be 
paid for and most cities use property 
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taxation as the basis for obtaining rev- 
enue. With spreading blight, with in- 
creasing slum areas, there is a reduction 
in the number of good properties and 
these bear an ever-increasing valuation 
and tax. And Mr. Cole stated that in 
his judgment it would be harmful if we 
did not attack the problem at once, but 
continued to delay and delay as we have 
done in the past. 

We must take action now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
JAVITS). 

Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. DORN of New York. I want to 
say to the gentleman that I heartily con- 
gratulate him on his continuous support 
of public housing and I want to state 
definitely that I shall go along with him 
in support of public housing. I am sup- 
porting the 35,000 new housing units as 
recommended in President Eisenhower's 
program. We have voted assistance to 
farmers in the care of their livestock. It 
is much more important that human be- 
ings receive assistance for adequate 
housing. 

(By unanimous consent, the time al- 
lotted Mr. Dorn of New York was given 
to Mr, JAVITS.) 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I think 
only a few more points need to be made. 
The fundamental difference between the 
gentleman from Texas and people like 
myself is that I believe that the direct 
road to statism is when the government 
ceases to be responsive to such of the 
needs of its people that only it can help 
to fill, and many governments have 
fallen exactly upon that ground. This is 
a fundamental proposition which he and 
I shall possibly never agree upon, but 
I am just as sincere about it as he is. 
I feel I am at least as devoted a friend 
of public enterprise when I seek to make 
the Government recognize those prob- 
lems in which it must help if it is going 
to continue to be responsible for a fun- 
damental private-initiative society. 

I think we have a very practical prob- 
lem here. There is an amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Spence] to authorize 40,000 
Federal public-housing units in 4 
years, which is the President’s pro- 
gram, which I am for. It is the Presi- 
dent’s program and the President said— 
and let us make no mistake about it 
that after examining all the alternatives 
we need a 4-year program of 35,000 units 
a year if we are going to do a job on 
housing throughout the country; not 
just public housing—a balanced housing 
program, We have a very strong fac- 
tual basis for that because there are 
over 124,000 units in a preliminary loan- 
contract status alone, which means that 
these projects are actually, indeed, being 
worked on in many, many cities, in ad- 
dition to applications for 500,000 units 
from 1,100 units when the books were 
closed; hence, if you are going to go 
through with a balanced housing pro- 
gram, you will have to at least take care 
of the contracts upon which we have 
already put up money and which have 
already reached the advanced stage of 
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planning and development. So the 
President’s program is absolutely right. 
I am for it and I think the House ought 
to be for it. 

I ask you, though, to bear this in 
mind: Do not fall between two stools 
here. The only way that this program 
is going to get enacted at all is through 
bipartisan support. There are not 
enough people on the Republican side 
and there are not enough people on the 
Democratic side to carry this program 
here. The way this vote is set up, we 
will have an opportunity to vote on the 
President's program first. I know that 
all people who are trying very hard to 
back the President in what he is trying 
to do will support this amendment of 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Spence]. But should it fail, I do be- 
lieve that those who are for a public- 
housing program on the Democratic side 
should not then fall into the trap of 
being partisan on that just because the 
Widnall amendment comes from the 
other side. If we all cannot get what 
we want, we should not be dogs in the 
manger because then we are very likely 
to get nothing. 

That is the most important thing I 
have to say to you and everybody knows 
I say it with deepest sincerity as one 
who is for this program, and has been 
since I first came to Congress in 1947, 
out of deep conviction, and also as one 
who knows something about what is So- 
ing on on both sides of the aisle on this 
subject. : 

Now, one other thing to my Republi- 
can friends. The President has given 
us a program. The party wants to run 
on that program. Many will be asked 
to cast votes we do not like in aid of a 
complete program. The country says 
the program is moderate; the people are 
moderate. Why is it moderate? Because 
it is a program the conservatives want? 
Of course not. Because it is a program 
the liberals want? Of course not. It 
is moderate because it is an admixture 
of both liberal and conservative think- 
ing. There is no question about that. 
But, it is just that it has a liberal ingre- 
dient which makes the President’s pro- 
gram moderate. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Smurn of Virginia moves that the Com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill back 
to the House with the recommendation that 
the enacting clause be stricken. 


Mr, SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I elect to use my other 2 minutes 
at the same time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 7 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have offered this motion to strike 
the enacting clause because I earnestly 
believe that this is the most important 
vote of this session of Congress in the 
principle that is involved. I do not want 
to engage in any recriminations, and I 
believe in all of the things that my good 
friend, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Dies] has said to you this afternoon. 
And, he said them to you so much better 
than I can that I am not going to be 
repetitious. But, I do think that you 
have got such a great and important 
principle here that it is better to strike 
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out the enacting clause of this bill and 
enact nothing than to repudiate the 
solemn action of this same Congress, 
this same membership, a year ago, in 
which you repudiated public housing and 
repealed it. 

Now, do not think that this is not put- 
ting you back into the field of public 
housing. Some may regard this as a 
minor lapse from virtue, as was ex- 
pressed, but it is not, because last year 
you repealed public housing. If you 
adopt either one of these pending 
amendments, you restore public housing, 
and do not think that when you once 
restore it that you are going to be able 
to shed the garment again. Once you 
yield to it, you have the project back 
here currently on your hands, and I want 
that clearly understood. 

Now, you understand from the other 
day, when the point of order was knocked 
out, that if there are, as it is claimed, 
35,000 units that have been authorized 
before we repealed the law, that then 
that 35,000 is plus this 35,000 that is pro- 
posed today, so that it would be possible 
to build 70,000 of these houses this year. 

I expect to see one of these amend- 
ments prevail. I do not think that we 
conservatives in the House can overcome 
the forces who are for socialized public 
housing, so that you are now setting out 
on a new program of public housing and, 
believe me, it is going to be a permanent 
program. 

All this debate on this subject has been 
hurled around the question that we have 
got to do something to help slum clear- 
ance. Well, I do not want anybody to 
be under any misapprehension about 
slum clearance. This is distinctly sepa- 
rate from slum clearance. Slum clear- 
ance is provided for in the appropriation. 
It is provided for more liberally than it 
has ever been provided for before in the 
appropriation that just passed the House 
this week. So, do not let anybody fool 
you, when you vote for this hybrid ani- 
mal here that comes from both sides of 
the aisle, into thinking that you are just 
voting for slum clearance. You are 
voting for the same old socialistic hous- 
ing that you denounced so vociferously 
just 1 year ago and which you defeated 
with only 23 votes on the Republican 
side voting for it. With a total vote of 
the House on a rollcall, public housing, 
just last year, was defeated and re- 
pealed; and the vote was nearly 2 to 1. 

Now, you are up against the plain, 
serious question—and it is just a simple 
question—are you going to have public 
housing with all its socialized monstrosi- 
ties, or are you not? The way you vote 
on this is going to determine that ques- 
tion today and it is going to determine it 
not for just 1 year. 

My friend from Mississippi has intro- 
duced an amendment to give these 
houses to these people as they are built 
instead of renting them to them. Iam 
in favor of that amendment because I 
have always joined up with my friends 
on the Republican side in voting for 
economy. You know my record. I 
have helped you out a good deal on your 
economy measures. The amendment of 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
CoLMER] is an economy measure. The 
reason it is an economy measure is, if 
you give everybody a house as it is built 
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and make him take a deed in fee simple 
for it, and if he will not take a deed, 
make him get out, then you will save the 
subsidy. The subsidy under this full 
program, under the authorization—it is 
shown in the bill itself; I have looked it 
up—is $363 million per year. It lasts for 
40 years. So it will cost the taxpayers of 
the United States $14,520,000,000. 

Now, if you are going to do this, is it 
worthwhile to save $14 billion of the 
taxpayers’ money, because that is what 
the Colmer amendment does. Nobody 
can dispute it. It is as simple as the 
nose on your face, because you are just 
giving away $14 billion to subsidize the 
rent of certain people. In other words, 
for 40 years, under this program, you are 
going to rob taxpayer Peter to pay the 
house rent of Paul. That is what you 
are going to do, and do not make any 
mistake about it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. That is the reason why 
it is not public housing. That is just a 
euphonious, high-sounded phrase. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. It will fur- 
nish a house only to 1 out of 10 people 
who are demanding a house. To talk 
about having to build a $14,000 house, 
under public housing, in order to give a 
fellow a place to live while they are 
clearing up some slum, is just about as 
ridiculous as all the rest of the program. 
The whole program is ridiculous. As it 
has been described, it is monstrous, it is 
socialistic, it is uneconomical, it is purely 
political, and it is just about everything 
evil that it can be called. Merely by 
yielding in a minor way one time, if you 
provide for 35,000 houses, it will still be 
socialism and just as bad as if you build 
350,000. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the preferential motion, 

Mr. Chairman, this motion, as I under- 
stand it, is to strike out the enacting 
clause which, of course, would have the 
effect of defeating the bill in its entirety. 

Public housing is only one, although 
an important part, but a relatively small 
part of this bill. I said in opening the 
debate, and let me repeat it, that this 
bill contains 99 percent of the Presi- 
dent's program. The Advisory Com- 
mittee which the President set up 
worked for months developing a pro- 
gram which was generally acceptable to 
the President. He embraced it largely 
as his program. 

The House Committee on Banking and 
Currency for 3 weeks sat and listened to 
testimony. In addition 1 whole week 
was devoted to executive sessions in 
which we read every word of the bill, 
paragraph by paragraph, and much of 
it was read by title and then by para- 
graphs, so it was read over twice. 

Without prejudice to anyone who 
might offer an amendment on the floor 
or support an amendment, when we fin- 
ished it at 10 o'clock a week ago tonight 
it was a unanimous report, reserving to 
the Members the right to offer and sup- 
port any amendments on the floor. 

Do we want to wholly ignore the po- 
tentialities under this bill? It has been 
explained that we can refer to this as a 
2-million-unit bill; that under it 1,400,- 
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000 new units can be built each year, and 
under it, because of the provisions in 
respect to the rehabilitation and mod- 
ernization of old homes, it is estimated 
that another 600,000 or 700,000 can be 
reconditioned. 

I believe this House wants to do its will 
and will do its will the same as we have 
on much other legislation in amending it 
so that it will be in compliance with our 
collective wish, and that does not neces- 
sarily mean that we have to destroy the 
whole bill if we are against certain pro- 
visions. We have all been here long 
enough to know that all legislation is a 
matter of compromise. That is why we 
have these debates, why we come in here 
as we have today under the 5-minute rule 
and offer amendments and debate them, 
trying to perfect the bill and get it as 
close to our own idea of things as we can, 
without, however, the thought that we are 
going to oppose the whole bill in its en- 
tirety merely because we happen to fail 
to get our wishes realized in one rela- 
tively minor particular. 

There are a very few provisions of the 
bill about which I am not enthusiastic. 
I have been convinced, however, that the 
bill, generally speaking, will do a better 
job than has ever been done for home 
owners and home buyers in this country. 
It is a bill under which small-income 
people can for the first time acquire de- 
cent and respectable homes and have 
those homes financed. I think it would 
be a grave mistake, a mistake which we 
would rue in the future, if we were to 
strike out the enacting clause as the gen- 
tleman’s motion would provide. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

The motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Kean]. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
support the amendment of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. It has always 
been my philosophy that the Federal 
Government should never enter into a 
field where private industry can do a job 
properly. But experience has shown and 
I am completely convinced that with 
present high building costs it is impos- 
sible for private industry to provide de- 
cent housing for the low-income group. 

I have not the slightest criticism of 
the building industry for their failure to 
provide such housing. Circumstances 
are such that they just cannot do it. 

So if we are going to clean up the 
slums, if we are going to provide a decent 
environment for our youth to grow up to 
be the good citizens which we hope they 
will be, Government must aid in some 
way. 

Of course, it is true that 35,000 new 
starts annually only scratches the sur- 
face in areas such as that which I repre- 
sent. However, some decent housing 
for those who formerly lived in over- 
crowded, substandard firetraps, does 
help improve the whole area in which 
the slums are situated and encourages 
others to eliminate the bad conditions 
existing in the neighborhood. 

Statements have been made here on 
the floor that in certain areas there are 
vacancies in Government housing. This 
certainly is not the case in Newark, N. J. 
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There, in a 5-month period ending last 
summer, 2 new housing projects, one 
of 630 family units and the other of 730 
family units, were immediately com- 
pletely filled. 

A project in the course of construc- 
tion there, NJ 2-12, the Reverend Hayes 
Homes, will provide additional units for 
1,458 families. These family units are 
being filled as fast as the contractor 
gives the buildings to the Newark Hous- 
ing Authority. To date, 673 units are 
completed and filled. An additional 785 
units are under construction to complete 
the total of 1,458. 

Now, at present, the Newark Housing 
Authority has 14,000 applicants for hous- 
ing who have still not been placed. The 
Authority estimates that there are an 
additional 1,000 people who would be eli- 
gible for housing from figures on 
planned redevelopment and slum clear- 
ance submitted by the board of health. 
That means, less the 785 units which are 
under construction, approximately 14,- 
215 still will remain on the backlog in 
Newark. 

Of the 14,000 applicants, 4,000 have 
been determined to be eligible. Of the 
remaining 10,000, experience shows that 
about 90 percent will be found eligible. 
This is one reason why we need all the 
units which can be built. 

The President's Committee on Gov- 
ernment Housing says: 

We are convinced that the program of 
public housing contained in the Housing Act 
of 1949 should be continued. 


The President has recommended this 
public housing. It is part of the Repub- 
lican program and I wholeheartedly 
support this amendment. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 


PUBLIC HOUSING 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Spence amendment to 
enact into law the President's program 
for 35,000 units of public housing for 
each of the next 4 years. 

It is appropriate to call attention at 
this time to the fact that the Republi- 
cans to a man, on both the Appropria- 
tions Committee and the Banking and 
Currency Committee, voted against even 
one more unit. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Yates] offered an amend- 
ment before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to enact the President's program 
and was blocked there. 

I did the same in the Banking and 
Currency Committee on this housing bill 
that will produce little housing. My 
amendment was defeated. 

In the early part of the debate on 
this bill, the Republicans in large num- 
bers were urging that no more public 
housing was needed. 

The most vigorous opponent of pub- 
lic housing, while in Congress, was the 
Honorable Albert M. Cole, now the Hous- 
ing Administrator. He was also Chair- 
man of the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Housing. He testified before 
our committee that his and their inves- 
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tigations conclusively established the 
need for the President’s program. 

Our Republican friends may squirm 
and apologize ad infinitum, but the fact 
remains that the President’s program 
can be enacted only if you adopt the 
Spence amendment. 

In 1937 we enacted the first law call- 
ing for public housing. At that time 
our distinguished chairman of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee said: 

I believe the need for decent, respectable, 
and sanitary homes for the underprivileged 
of this Nation has been proven beyond any 
peradventure of a doubt. * * * I believe 
that a trip through the slum areas of any 
of our large cities demonstrates the need 
for demolition of such areas and the con- 
struction of safe and sanitary dwellings to 
replace them. 


What was said then is even more true 
today. Of the 810,000 units originally 
authorized only 425,000 have been built 
or authorized. 

In a country of about 38 million fam- 
ilies, with 16 percent in need of this 
public housing, that is indeed a mini- 
mum program. 

I would have supported a request for 
more than the 140,000 units called for 
by this amendment. 

We can do with no less. 

(By unanimous consent, the time al- 
lotted to Mr. MuULTER was given to Mr. 
BOLLING.) 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr, Chairman, I have 
asked for this time not to laugh at those 
Republicans who, I hope, will follow their 
President and their majority leader in 
voting for the 35,000 units of public 
housing. I see no reason to laugh at 
them, if they learn from the facts, and 
I hope they have, as the President has 
done and as the Commission has done. 
They have come to recognize, I hope, 
that it is essential, if there is to be an 
effective slum-clearance program, that 
there be some public housing. I frankly 
believe that the Commission is very 
wrong in many, many ways. I think 
this is an extraordinarily poor bill, but 
I think it will be a much better bill with 
the 35,000 units of public housing in it 
than it will be without it. I have asked 
for this time primarily because the chair- 
man of the committee, for whom I have 
very great respect as to his capacity, his 
skill, and his intelligence, made a most 
extraordinary statement in his most re- 
cent statement on the floor. He said, if 
I heard him correctly—and I hope some- 
one will call him into the Chamber, be- 
cause I think this should be corrected— 
he said it was expected this bill would 
produce 1,400,000 units of new housing 
and that he further expected at least 
500,000 or 600,000 additional units to be- 
come available through rehabilitation. I 
would like very much to find out what 
basis there is for such a statement. The 
Housing and Home Financing Adminis- 
trator, Mr. Cole, in answer to my ques- 
tions, made it clear that the goal of this 
bill, although he would not call it a goal, 
was roughly a million units, and in addi- 
tion said—admitted—that the need of 
the country for housing was well in ex- 
cess of a million, and the capacity of the 
home-building industry was well in ex- 
cess ofa million. I wonder—and I would 
like to know from the chairman, if possi- 
ble—what responsible official of the 
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administration has given us any estimate 
or any hope that from this program we 
will get the 2 million units that we need. 
I agree that is approximately the num- 
ber we need. I cannot understand why, 
as we approach the latter stages of the 
consideration of this bill, there should 
be statements which might confuse the 
entire membership of this body as to 
what the contents of this bill are. This 
bill is so bad, in my judgment, that any- 
body who is in favor of an effective hous- 
ing program for low and lower middle- 
income people would be entirely justified 
in voting against this legislation unless 
additional public housing is put into the 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
O'Hara). 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have a feeling of great humility, 
after serving on the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee and attending all the 
long and numerous meetings beginning 
in the early part of the month, being 
present until almost midnight when 
finally the bill was reported out. I, be- 
ing the only member of that committee 
from the metropolitan area of the great 
city of Chicago, and because of that cir- 
cumstance in contact with the people in 
Chicago who are interested in public 
housing, I repeat, Mr. Chairman, I have 
a feeling of humility if not one of under- 
standing that at this most critical time 
in the debate I am accorded 2 minutes. 
Thank God it is not necessary for me 
to explain to the people of Chicago where 
I stand on the question of giving shelter 
to those who have no roof to stand be- 
tween them and their children and the 
cold and the rains and the storms. 

I have always believed there should be 
in every city streets with both sides that 
are lighted. There should not be a 
street where on one side there are no 
lights and children go to bed in hunger; 
while on the other side there is lighting 
in such excess as to be blinding and there 
is so much in unrequired and unused 
plenty that the children there starve for 
the want of evaluations of the things 
that give real contentment and value to 
human life. 

I have lived my life by that philosophy. 
I would not have lived by any other 
philosophy. I have had but one ambi- 
tion in life, and that ambition was to go 
to the end of the span of my earthly 
existence unafraid to speak up for the 
underdog. I have never sought the 
smiles of publicized respectability. It is 
so easy to feel superior to other human 
beings who may not have been as for- 
tunate. It is so easy to say that because 
some have succeeded in acquiring their 
own homes by industry and by prudence 
and an enjoyment of the breaks there is 
no excuse for the others. Well, Mr. 
Chairman, I cannot take that easy way 
out. I cannot satisfy my conscience by 
any reasoning that a God who has given 
an opportunity to me to speak in behalf 
of the least of His creatures expects me 
to be complacent and to remain silent. 

Five years ago this month of April, Bob 
Taft had no warning that his days on 
earth were numbered. He was in the 
vigorous prime of an active life. He was 

in the other body. It was the 
greatest speech in the life and career of 
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one who carried the proud name of Mr. 
Republican. On April 21, 1949, he said: 

I do not believe that anyone who has stud- 
ied the question is opposed to public hous- 
ing. * * * I think the real-estate people 
should realize there is no competition in- 
volved in public housing. 


Mr. Chairman, let me proceed, not 
with my words, but with those of Bob 
Taft, the Mr. Republican with whom in 
many matters of national policy I dis- 
agreed, but who on this April day of 1949 
was speaking words which will live as 
long as Americans chart their course by 
the impulses of warm hearts and the 
teachings of their respective religions: 

The general theory of subsidizing low- 
income groups is not a new theory in Anglo- 
Saxon political life or Anglo-Saxon economic 
life. It is accepted in every State of the 
Union, and it does not involve any departure 
in principle from that which we have pur- 
sued during the 150 years of the life of the 
Republic. 


Senator Taft continued: 

I think all of us acknowledge the duty of 
the community to take care of those who are 
unable to take care of themselves. We do 
have an interest, I think, in providing equal 
opportunity for all the children of families 
who are brought into being in the United 
States. I believe that a Federal policy of 
welfare service is justified to the point of 
assisting the States to see that that job is 
well and systematically done, and that the 
field is properly covered, 


Mr. Chairman, I have a great respect 
and an affectionate regard for the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen from Texas [Mr. 
Dies]. I know how big is his heart, as 
big indeed as his brain is brilliant. Iam 
sure that his philosophy as applied to the 
subject we have under consideration to- 
day is a matter of geography and not of 
heart. If his years had been passed in 
the great throbbing cities of the North, 
with their problems of poverty in con- 
gested areas, I am very sure that the 
powers of his moving eloquence would 
have been on the other side of the argu- 
ment. The gentlemen spoke of one who 
was in need of public housing because of 
his own frailties. Bob Taft looked above 
the frailties of parents. He bespoke the 
responsibility of you and of me and of 
all in our America to provide equal op- 
portunity for all the children who are 
brought into being in the United States. 
I am sure that the gentleman from 
Texas, of whom I am so genuinely fond, 
would not deny an equal opportunity to 
any American child because of the care- 
lessness or the follies or the lack of abil- 
ity of those who were the parents. 

I hope that on this day of April when 
Bob Taft is no longer among us, those 
in this Chamber who loved him and who 
followed him will listen to and heed the 
words he spoke on another April day. 
This is one matter on which Taft and 
Eisenhower and Roosevelt and Truman 
are as the four blocks of granite. 

Mr. Chairman, in elosing I wish to call 
attention to a statement made yesterday 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Gwinn] and which appears on page 4383 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 1, 
1954. The gentleman gave the vacancy 
rates in public housing projects in var- 
ious cities. For Chicago he listed 108 
vacancies in 1,027 units. 
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John W. Edelman, chairman of the 
CIO subcommittee on housing legisla- 
tion, telephoned me to report that he 
had checked upon the matter as regards 
Chicago. These are not vacancies in 
the sense that there are no people wait- 
ing to move in. Plenty of people want 
apartments. The problem is that there 
are not enough large apartments, with 
enough bedrooms, for families with 
many children. Many units are being 
converted into apartments with more 
bedrooms to accommodate large families, 
and the apartments are necessarily va- 
cant during the period of conversion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

The Chair will state the time has been 
fixed. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD]. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
hope the House will approve not less 
than 70,000 public housing units for the 
next 2 years. The President has this 
week indicated he wants no less. 

I subscribe to the philosophy that it 
means something to our United States to 
spend for public housing half of what we 
spend for wildlife restoration. 

It has been argued this is a costly pro- 
gram. Let us consider that. It does cost, 
of course, but the actual cost this last 
year was $40 million which is just 1 per- 
cent of what we are spending on foreign 
aid alone. 

Are not the 1 million people living in 
public housing today worth the $40 a 
year we are spending on each of them? 
The taxpayer making $4,000 a year puts 
up 6 cents through income taxes to keep 
this program going. 

Now, let us consider subsidies. We 
have many of them: mail service, $300 
million; highways, $420 million; rivers 
and harbors, $234 million; commercial 
aviation, $115 million; reclamation and 
irrigation, $169 million; school-lunch 
program, $82 million; and $67 million for 
450,000 Indians. 

It is a proven fact that slum and 
blighted districts, comprising about 20 
percent of our metropolitan residential 
areas, account for 33 percent of our pop- 
ulation, 45 percent of major crimes, 55 
percent of juvenile delinquency, 60 per- 
cent of tuberculosis victims, 50 percent of 
arrests, 35 percent of fires, 45 percent of 
city service costs, and 6 percent of real 
estate tax revenues. And it is also a 
proven fact that public housing results 
in a reduction of all these bad items, It 
pays in terms of human health and 
happiness. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
WHEELER]. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, con- 
trary to the opinion held by some of my 
colleagues, I am capable of changing my 
mind. Since this housing matter came 
up to the House this year I have des- 
perately sought for a logical basis on 
which to change my position. 

I have reexamined the matter. I 
note—this is a year ago—the majority 
leader quoted in the Recorp as defining 
this program as being socialistic and ex- 
pressing himself as being opposed to it. 
In view of that I have looked further. 
I have tried to find some logical reason 
for supporting this vicious socialistic 
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program. The only reason that I have 
been given, the only excuse that has been 
proposed from the well of this House to 
anyone for changing his mind in less 
than a year is that the President has 
proposed it, he has endorsed it. He is 
a fine person, friendly, affable, and all 
that sort of thing. But am I to excuse 
myself to my grandchildren for having 
cast a vote in favor of this socialistic 
program by telling them that I was 
blinded by the brass in the White House, 
that simply because the President of the 
United States asked -for it I subverted 
my convictions and voted to impose this 
multibillion dollar socialistic program on 
generations yet unborn? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
OLIVER P. BOLTON]. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have taken this time only to ask 
the committee certain questions regard- 
ing the Widnall amendment. As I 
listened to and read the amendment, it 
was my understanding that it provides 
for 35,000 units to be built in the fiscal 
year 1955, provided that the units to be 
built are included within an urban re- 
development plan. Is that correct? 

Mr. WIDNALL. Urban redevelop- 
ment, urban renewal, or slum clearance. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. And may I 
ask further whether in this housing, 
which would be part of a slum-clearance 
or urban-redevelopment plan, unem- 
ployed people or people of the lowest in- 
come who live in slum areas could be 
taken into the housing provided for in 
this amendment? 

Mr. WIDNALL. Yes; and I would like 
to say that this is an authorization ac- 
tually for 1955 to be constructed in 1956. 
Some people seem to be under the mis- 
apprehension that it would provide for 
70,000 units this calendar year. The 
program adopted during the past week 
provided for 35,000. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I under- 
stand that, but I want to be clear on the 
point because it is my understanding 
that under the present law no public 
housing of the type that we are talking 
about, which is public housing, is treated 
as built primarily for people of the mid- 
dle- and lower-middle-income groups, 
and that people under the law govern- 
ing regular public-housing units of the 
lowest income or who are unemployed 
would not be able to be taken into this 
housing. I want to be clear on that. 

Mr. WIDNALL. There is a limitation 
in my amendment that I do not believe 
is in the Spence amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
FISHER]. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, there is 
one thing that should be cleared up be- 
fore we vote, and we are going to vote 
in just a minute: Let us be sure we know 
what is involved. 

My good friend from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLECK] stated a few moments ago 
that you are not voting for or against 
public housing here today. He said you 
are voting on the question of when to 
terminate it. 

With all due deference to my friend 
from Indiana that is not a correct state- 
ment of the facts. 
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Public housing terminated in Public 
Law 176 signed by the President on July 
31, 1953. It is dead; it is gone; it is out; 
it is through. 

The only public housing you have got, 
Mr. Chairman, is what is in the pipeline 
at the time that law was enacted. It is 
specific, it provides that thereafter, after 
that date, not one project can be au- 
thorized by the Public Housing Authori- 
ty. It is dead. You are not voting on 
the question of termination; it was ter- 
minated last year. So the vote here at 
this time is on a new authorization. It 
has been fully discussed. I suppose 
everybody has his mind made up wheth- 
er he is going to vote for or against this 
matter of making the tenants in public 
houses wards of the Government or 
whether you want to encourage home 
ownership in this free-enterprise coun- 
try of ours. 

The issue is clear: Do you want to go 
on record today in favor of a brandnew 
public-housing program? No termina- 
tion is involved here. Let us face up 
to the issue. It is not a question of ter- 
mination; it is a question of revival of a 
program that was completely killed last 
summer. 

But above everything else, you are not 
voting on the question of when you are 
going to terminate. It has already ter- 
minated. It was terminated last year. 
Read the Recorp. Read the conference 
report. Read the public law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. GREEN]. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, it is a 
little confusing to me today to see our 
good friends on the other side of the 
House divorce themselves from the good 
friends they used to have on my side of 
the House. When I first came to Con- 
gress in 1945 there was a beautiful mar- 
riage in this House between the Repub- 
licans and some of my good friends on 
the Democratic side. I think the House 
is entitled to know what has happened. 
There seems now to be a divorce taking 
place. 

We are glad to welcome the Republi- 
cans over to our point of view because 
we have been strong supporters of pub- 
lic housing. I told some of my friends 
on the Democratic side that some day 
these Republicans would leave them. It 
is a rather funny situation. I did not 
support President Eisenhower for Presi- 
dent of the United States, but I am sup- 
porting the public housing bill as I 
always have. The Members who sup- 
ported President Eisenhower on my side 
of the House are not supporting him and 
his public housing program. He has 
recommended 35,000 units a year for 4 
years. That is his recommendation. 
His recommendation is not the Widnall 
amendment. It is the amendment pre- 
sented by the distinguished ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. SPENCE]. 

I want to remind you that in the 80th 
Congress a lot of the Members on that 
side of the House were defeated because 
they sabotaged the public housing bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. As long as this 
divorce is taking place, I hope my friend 
from Indiana will get back into the 
marriage of this bill and support the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. GREEN. I agree with the gentle- 
man. I sincerely hope the Spence 
amendment carries and we can come out 
of here with a half decent housing bill, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CHUDOFF]. 

Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Chairman, we in 
Philadelphia have greatly profited by the 
Federal Government’s public-housing 
program. We are proud of our projects 
and the great redevelopment of slums in 
the city so that some people with low 
incomes now have decent places to live. 
The congressional delegation from Phila- 
delphia, I am sure, is for public housing 
to the man. 

A lot has been said during the past 
week concerning vacancies and the lack 
of necessity for public housing. I believe 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the Philadelphia Daily News on Fri- 
day, April 2, 1954, tells the Philadelphia 
story. I do not feel that any Member of 
Congress will contest the value of public 
housing, as far as Philadelphia is con- 
cerned. 


GooD HOUSING BREEDS VIRTUES 


With Philadelphia's public-housing pro- 
gram reaching such a high state of accom- 
plishment, the need for completion is vital 
to the entire community, not only because 
of the fact that new dwelling places are 
being created for low-wage-bracket families, 
but also because entire neighborhoods are 
being reconstructed and revived. 

This is no time for Congress to pull the 
financial rug from under the Philadelphia 
Housing Authority’s activities and the city’s 
congressional delegation has a positive duty 
to make certain that, in spite of the recent 
manipulations by public-housing foes, leg- 
islation will be enacted to insure the con- 
tinuation of the work here. 

Last year was the biggest in the author- 
ity’s 15-year history from the standpoint of 
construction, and at the year’s end, $48,- 
950,000 total volume of construction was 
under way, building that must be completed. 
There was $13,286,000 of new buildings 
started and $17,381,000 worth of construction 
put in place. 

During the last year, 1,776 families were 
placed in decent homes, 7,271 applications 
were filed, and more than 25,000 inquiries 
received by the authority. Five war housing 
developments were transferred to authority 
ownership by the Federal Government and 
241 temporary veterans’ dwellings were re- 
moved, exclusive of the 541 substandard 
dwellings razed on 3 sites. 

The authority, of which P. Blair Lee is 
chairman and Walter E. Alessandroni is ex- 
ecutive director, became one of Philadel- 
phia’s biggest taxpayers during the year with 
$551,543 paid and accrued to the city and 
the school district. A special study has 
found that the authority will pay more than 
$300,000 per year in lieu of taxes on 13 sites, 
or more than 3 times the amount paid by 
previous owners. These figures prove public 
housing in Philadelphia is a definite financial 
asset to the municipality. 

Of the 4,509 new homes and apartments to 
be built on 11 approved sites, construction 
was started by last December 31 on 9 of 
the sites with 3,837 homes. Nearing comple- 
tion are Wilson Park at 26th Street and 
Snyder Avenue and Raymond Rosen apart- 
ments at 22d and Diamond Streets. 

A total of 672 homes will be started this 
year provided Congress follows the request 
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of President Eisenhower for Federal funds 
to assist in this work, on which private en- 
terprise in the construction field has bene- 
fited greatly. 

From the social viewpoint, any cessation 
in this program would be a calamity for 
low-wage families unable to purchase homes 
or to rent those beyond their limited finan- 
cial capacities. The right to a decent home 
is inherent in an American as a place in 
which to raise his family in healthful, com- 
fortable circumstances. In the long run, 
the Nation and the world are the gainers 
for, as Benjamin Disraeli, Britain’s great 
Prime Minister, once said: 

“The best security for civilization is the 
dwelling, and upon proper and becoming 
dwellings depends more than anything else 
the improvement of mankind. Such dwell- 
ings are the nurseries of all domestic virtues, 
and without a becoming home the exercise of 
those virtues is impossible.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. SIEMINSKI]. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Chairman, the 
fact that Christopher Columbus was sent 
back in chains did not prove there was 
no America. 

The fact that labels are leveled to cas- 
tigate people does not change their needs, 
needs for adequate housing, especially 
when private enterprise provides none 
within their ability to pay. 

There are some who would defeat this 
measure on the grounds that it dimin- 
ishes self-respect, causes decay. Others 
would hold this measure challenges our 
profit system, and must thus give way. 

Is self-respect lost because we, as 
Members of Congress, pay no rent for 
office space? Has the President lost 
self-respect for occupying the White 
House free? Is our profit system fur- 
thered or destroyed by public schools, 
public roads, the post office, or the armed 
services? 

What is the measuring rod in all this? 
At what point does private enterprise be- 
come public? By what standard? 

With a mind free of the stigma of 
labels like those pasted on some here 
this afternoon, many good and proud 
people use our Government, like the 
servant it is meant to be, to help promote 
private profit. 

Often, when our markets are flooded 
and our industries threatened, Congress 
is called upon to raise tariffs. 

When a family with limited income or 
inadequate earnings calls upon the Con- 
gress for adequate shelter, is its plea to 
be denied, especially when private enter- 
prise is disinterested? 

When exports shrivel and manufac- 
turers groan, the Export-Import Bank 
readily accommodates offshore custom- 
ers with needed dollars. 

In other fields, when still other needs 
arise, many quite distinguished and self- 
respecting people unblushingly call into 
play the resources of the International 
Monetary Fund, the World Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, the 
Bank for International Settlements, the 
European Payments Union, each of 
which, in some measure, serves the con- 
venience and profit of its user. 

Is the user of a public housing unit 
void of self-respect? Is he a drain on 
the economy? the community? or the 
industry in which he is employed? Is 
that what those who would defeat this 
measure mean to say? In the late 1920’s 
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the Congress was like-minded about our 
soldiers. 

We had the depression army then. 
There wasn’t going to be any more wars. 
ROTC trainees had to thumb their 
way home from camp because the Con- 
gress cut off their funds. The soldier 
was a bum in uniform who couldn't get a 
job. How times have changed. 

Must we call on Circe to wave her 
wand for humans to be turned to swine 
or cattle for them to qualify for needed 
public funds? 

Last year, Congress responded mag- 
nificently with funds to beef up cattle in 
the grievously drought-stricken South- 
west. Do emergencies for people exist 
only in wars and the threat of wars? 
And not in peaceful pursuits? 

Is the profit system challenged only 
by a lack of honesty and self-respect? 
What of conditions over which some 
people and areas have no control, or do 
deeper causes assault our stand? 

One would think by the way the lash 
of labels snaps and crackles over the 
heads of little people that they and we, 
their supporters, are in total blame, and 
not the conditions they and we try to 
surmount, if only in some small measure, 

People, people. How easy it is to whip 
them, dog them, frighten and threaten 
them, and charge them with all sorts 
of names and failings. Some say 
Abraham Lincoin was great not because 
he was born in a log cabin, but because 
he had the hardihood to leave one. 
Should temporarily obsolete cities pull 
up stakes and go west? What then of 
our shorelines, of our ports? 

Is the New York Port Authority the 
only authority to be blessed by the Con- 
gress because it rides herd for profit? 
Cannot the housing authority ride herd 
for people so that they, too, might profit 
by good shelter? What is the delinea- 
tion between acceptable and unaccepta- 
ble authorities? Profit for investment 
houses and tax-free holders and floaters 
of bonds? 

If the sensibilities of people are of 
no account, Mr. Chairman, there would 
never be revolutions nor would there be 
talk of outlawing the isms, political, eco- 
nomic, social, strategic, or tactical, be- 
hind which man in his long trek from 
cold caves to cold wars has taken refuge. 
The conditions of man are often thrust 
on him by inheritance, society, or his- 

ry. 

Three forces, Mr. Chairman, within 
the last 100 years, appear to me to merit 
as much castigation as is given here to 
the lack of self-respect of those who 
promote or use public housing. 

Each of these forces have shed their 
share of misery and wretchedness over 
the years. Every able-bodied man and 
woman has had to overcome conditions 
levied in the wake of these forces. They 
are, militarism, industrialism, and eco- 
nomic nationalism or sectionalism. 

About 100 years ago, here, in the United 
States, economic sectionalism pitted 
North against South in one of the blood- 
iest, costliest, and saddest of man’s wars. 

Am I to understand from the gentle- 
men of the South, and Southwest, and 
others who might oppose this housing 
measure, that it was right for the North 
to give no aid through Federal funds 
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to help feed, and clothe, and house, and 
rebuild the great Southland and its peo- 
ple? That attitude has kept alive senti- 
ments against “Damn Yankeeism,” has 
it not? Have we not learned by this? 
Is there a person in this Chamber who 
would today vote to sweat out the South 
as it was sweated out? I think not, Mr. 
Chairman, there is no gain in the sweat- 
out, only hatred and smouldering em- 
bers. 

Even now, there are some who, while 
they favor Federal funds to promote 
TVA, hesitate to reciprocate with Fed- 
eral funds to help shelter the needy in 
the great consumer markets. 

And out in the Far West, there are 
some who though their lands have be- 
come arable and their homes lighted 
and their factories and machines driven 
by water and power developed with Fed- 
eral funds oppose the use of Federal 
funds for the needy in great cities and 
along great waterways. Self-respect is 
the cry. My goodness. 

Look at the public debt. Over $275 
billion. What percentage of this did 
public housing run up? What percent- 
age of it did militarism, industrialism, 
and economic nationalism contribute? 

Look at our gross national product. 
Over $300 billion. In 10 years it is esti- 
mated it will be well over $500 billion. 

To what extent did charges of ineffi- 
ciency in the administration of the 
Housing Authority slow down our gross 
national product or contribute to our 
debt? 

People, people, little people, frighten 
them, threaten them, wave the flag. 
Hide a condition that needs attention. 
It is all in the game. The game of hur- 
rah for me and the dickens with you. It 
is a great show, Mr. Chairman, great 
show. 

In 1941, selective service was saved by 
one vote on the brink of a national dis- 
aster. I trust that in 1954 the Congress 
will vote the full housing provisions 
asked by the President. Private lives can 
be in crises in peace as in war. This 
measure will boost our economy. Profit 
our people. It should pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
LMr. Hanp]. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, reference 
was made awhile ago, as it has been 
made frequently during the course of 
this debate, to the late Senator Taft. 
The last time that I saw Senator Taft 
before he was stricken was at a public- 
housing conference here in the city of 
Washington. There he made that sound 
and reasoned speech for which he was 
always noted; that speech from the 
heart, and that honest speech, in favor 
of a moderate program of public housing. 

Now, I am a conservative Republican, 
or at least I like to think so. My liberal 
friends call me a conservative. Ido not 
represent a big-city district. The larg- 
est city in my area does not exceed 
75,000; and yet I am 1 of those 23 to 
which reference has been made who has 
always supported public housing, and 
thus I am not under the very clever 
whiplash recently applied by our friend, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Digs]. 
And I enjoyed his speech. As a con- 
servative Republican, I am not in the 
least ashamed or afraid to follow the 
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leadership of the late Senator Taft and 
the leadership of President Eisenhower, 
and therefore I shall support the Widnall 
amendment to insert a public-housing 
program, 

When these charges of socialism are 
rather carelessly hurled around the 
House, I do not see how you can distin- 
guish between a program of this charac- 
ter, and the program where we pay 
artificially high prices for cotton that 
we do not need, which is raised in the 
district of my good friend from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Cotmer], in order to main- 
tain the prosperity of his people. 

There seems to be no objection to di- 
rect Government intervention, and cash 
from the Treasury, to support the grow- 
ers of cotton and peanuts; but the bene- 
ficiaries of this program violently protest 
any hely from Government for the hous- 
ing needs of our low-income group in, 
for example, Atlantic City. 

Let us be just a little consistent. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Cotmer] to the Spence sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent, under the circum- 
stances, that my amendment may be 
withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. SPENCE]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. SPENCE) there 
were—ayes 64, noes 180. 

So the substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WINALLI. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. WIDNALL) there 
were—ayes 89, noes 138. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. WIDNALL 
and Mr. WOLCOTT. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
72, noes 164. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may extend their remarks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, I will 
not presume to analyze this bill in full 
detail since it covers a very broad field 
and it has been exhaustively and ably 
debated. 

The general objective of improving the 
housing facilities of the Nation I strongly 
support. We have spent billions for 
bettering the living, social, and economic 
standards of millions of peoples overseas. 
Much of these funds have been bene- 
ficial, much more have not been con- 
structively dispensed, Concrete results 
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appear in some cases; little but cynical 
envy and hatred and ingratitude in 
others. 

Within the shadow of this Capitol 
there are unsightly and unhealthly 
housing units that should be razed and 
replaced with modern facilities. In 
many urban centers throughout the Na- 
tion there are similar conditions which 
should be alleviated. There should be 
no slums in America. There should be 
no unclean, unsanitary, disease-ridden 
housing in this Nation. To eliminate 
these social evils, these breeders of de- 
linquency, immorality, crime, and disease 
constitutes one of the greatest challenges 
to this Congress. Low-cost housing— 
modern, clean, adequate, wholesome in 
surroundings, is a great social need. 
It must be met. 

I have always felt that in every pos- 
sible instance Americans should own 
their own homes. Every encouragement 
and assistance toward that end must be 
extended, and the various sections of the 
Nation—urban, smaller towns and farm 
districts must all be embraced in any 
properly integrated plan. 

Such a program should provide fullest 
and special consideration for veterans. 
It should insure reasonable interest rates. 
It should be adopted not only to the 
peculiar needs, but to the incomes, of the 
veterans, workers, farmers, and others 
who desire housing. It should protect 
the new owners against defective con- 
struction, fraud, and overreaching. It 
should set up and maintain a proper 
mechanism for fairly handling mort- 
gages. It should facilitate widespread 
home ownership of solid, substantial, 
durable houses. It should discourage the 
building of cheap, makeshift, cramped- 
quarter shacks palmed off sometimes on 
the unsuspecting at times as houses by 
sharpsters, shysters, and rogues. 

A well-rounded housing program will 
stimulate private enterprise and initia- 
tive. It will provide jobs for millions of 
Americans. It will bring prosperity to 
many lines of business. If Congress pro- 
vides the proper climate and encourage- 
ment, our great business system will do 
the rest. 

With full awareness of our social needs 
and orientation, with careful prudent 
planning, and with a courageous outlook, 
we can easily bring to early fulfillment 


-the great ideal—a decent home and a 


fair chance for every American. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, for 
several years Baltimore has enjoyed the 
reputation of being in the forefront of 
housing progress throughout the coun- 
try. The city’s integrated attack on the 
problem with public housing, redevelop- 
ment and law enforcement, is well or- 
ganized and has many achievements to 
its credit. Each of the programs de- 
pends upon the other to achieve its 
greatest usefulness. 

Failure of the House to approve new 
units of public housing for the next few 
years will seriously jeopardize the hous- 
ing activities in Baltimore, and, I am 
sure, in many other areas. 

It has been estimated that the slums 
in Baltimore are costing about $14 mil- 
lion a year in excess of the revenue they 
produce, and that more than one-third 
of the city’s population lives in these 
areas, 
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The city is working hard to clean up 
the approximately 55,000 homes in the 
slum areas not suitable for decent liv- 
ing, but to do this, it must have assist- 
ance from the Government in the form 
of public-housing units. 

In this connection I would like to 
call attention to a statement on the 
current housing situation in Baltimore, 
which was prepared by the Baltimore 
Industrial Union Council, largely from 
data issued by the Baltimore Housing 
Authority, and which I would like to 
insert in the Recorp at this point: 


BALTIMORE, MD., REPORT ON HOUSING 


(Submitted by Michael J. Brockmeyer, exec- 
utive secretary, Baltimore Industrial Union 
Council, CIO) 


The Baltimore Industrial Union Council, 
having evaluated the reports of the Hous- 
ing Authority of Baltimore and other per- 
tinent data, feels that private- and Govern- 
ment-sponsored programs have in the past 
3 years shown their inadequacy to cope with 
a problem of increasing demands for new 
low-income-housing units in a city already 
overrun with substandard homes. 

We urge action that will take into account 
the fact that in Baltimore a program is 
needed that will keep pace with the clear- 
ance and rehabilitation of slum areas which 
encompass one-third of our city’s available 
dwelling units. 

Until adequate steps are taken by Con- 
gress to correct or add incentive to correct, 
the conditions described in the attached 
material, we of Baltimore must face the 
added burden of the cost of unnecessary 
disease and crime, both in the adult and 
juvenile stages. 


SUMMARY OF BALTIMORE'S BLIGHTED AREAS: 
HOUSING CONDITIONS AND FAMILY CHARAC- 
TERISTICS 


Close to half (49.8 percent) of the 91,600 
dwelling units in the blighted areas of Bal- 
timore City were substandard, as of July 
1949, according to a recently published 
Housing Authority study entitled “Balti- 
more’s Blighted Areas: Housing Conditions 
and Family Characteristics, 1949.“ The re- 
port is based on a sample survey conducted 
by the United States Bureau of the Census 
in the summer and fall of 1949 under con- 
tract with the HABC. The survey was made 
of dwelling units in the 56 census tracts des- 
ignated as blighted by the City Planning 
Commission, excluding dwelling units in 
public-housing projects, and special dwelling 
places, such as institutions, convents, dormi- 
tories, and the like, 

A standard dwelling unit, as defined in this 
survey, is a dwelling unit which is not dilap- 
idated, has an installed bathtub or shower 
and a flush toilet inside the structure for the 
exclusive use of the occupants and hot and 
cold running water inside the structure. All 
other dwelling units are defined substandard, 

Approximately 303,000 persons, consisting 
of 80,000 families of two persons or more 
and 27,000 individuals, occupied about 
88,000 dweling units in the survey area in 
1949. Nonwhite persons composed 51 per- 
cent of the population living in the blighted 
areas. Slightly more than half the families 
living in the area were white, while nonwhite 
individuals numbered about 15,000 and white 
individuals 12,000. About one-third of the 
families owned their own homes, while two- 
thirds rented. Almost 23,000 or 56 percent of 
the white families lived in tenant-occupied 
units, whereas more than 30,000 or 78 percent 
of the 39,000 nonwhite families were ten- 
ants. 

Housing conditions 

About 38.4 percent of all units occupied 
by white persons were substandard compared 
to 62.2 percent of all nonwhite-occupied 
units. A breakdown of the 43,550 occupied 
dwelling units in the survey area rated as 
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substandard reveals (1) that 18,180 or 41.7 
percent were occupied by whites and 25,370 
or 58.3 percent by nonwhites, and (2) that 
owner-occupied units constituted 17.6 per- 
cent and tenant-occupied 82.4 percent of all 
substandard dwellings. About 17,900 or 20.3 
percent of all units were dilapidated. Other 
deficiencies revealed are shown in table I on 
the following page. 

There was a higher proportion of units 
lacking these facilities among tenant-occu- 
pied than among owner-occupied units and 
among those occupied by Negro than among 
those occupied by white families. 


Taste I—Number and percent of occupied 
dwelling units lacking specified basic facil- 
ities: Blighted areas, Baltimore, Md., July 
1949 


Facility Number Percent 
‘Total dwelling units 88, 170 100.0 
No hot water inside structure 25, 29.3 
No private inside toile 24, 070 27.3 
No private bath. 28, 743 32.6 
No central heating. -| 39,412 44.7 
No installed private stove or range 
Re eS SS ee 3, 791 4.3 
No private kitchen sink. ne 2, 557 2.9 
No electric ght. .-__-.. 5.02... 1,411 16 


Family data 


About 37 percent of all families were vet- 
erans’ families. About 11,700, or almost 15 
percent of all families, were doubled up. 
Eight percent of total families were over- 
crowded, according to the concept that an 
average of more than 1.5 persons per room 
denotes overcrowding. If 1.01 or more per- 
sons per room is used as the index of crowd- 
ing then the percentage of families deemed 
overcrowded would be 22.5 percent, 


Rents 


The median contract rent for all tenant- 
occupied units was $31.80, an increase of 
67 percent over the corresponding figure of 
$19.05 in 1940. The median contract rent 
for white-occupied and Negro-occupied units 
Was $36.41 and $29.89, respectively. However, 
this racial disparity in rents disappeared 
when gross rents or contract rents plus utili- 
ties were compared. For both groups the 
median gross rent was about $38.50. The 
median contract and gross-rent figures for 
standard housing were $39.26 and $45, re- 
spectively; the comparable figures for sub- 
standard housing were considerably lower, 
$26.39 and $33.90. 


Incomes 


The median income for all families in the 
survey area was $2,696; for white families 
alone, it was $3,057; and for nonwhites, 
$2,445. Significant differences in family in- 
come were also obtained in breakdowns by 
tenure and quality of housing. The median 
income for families living in owner-occu- 
pied units was $3,156, almost $600, or 23.3 
percent, above the corresponding figures of 
$2,559 for families in rented units. The 
median family income for residents of stand- 
ard housing was $3,108,. 29.3 percent above 
the $2,403 median income of occupants of 
substandard housing. 

The median rent-income ratio for all 
principal tenant families surveyed was 17.8 
percent. This ratio varied from 36.5 percent 
for families with incomes below $1,000 to 9.8 
percent for those in the $5,000 and over 
class. Families in the $1,500-$1,999 group 
paid about 25 percent of their incomes for 
rent and utilities. 


Financial characteristics of owner-occupied 
homes 

About 27,000 or 30.7 percent of the 88,000 
occupied units in the survey area were 
owner-occupied. Of 20,000 owner-occupied 
single-family homes, about two-thirds were 
found to be owned by whites and one-third 
by nonwhites. About 56 percent of the units 
reported no mortgage, 42 percent a first 
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“have thus become the main source of addi- 


mortgage, and 2 percent a first and second 
mortgage. About 65 percent of white-occu- 
pied homes had no mortgage compared to 
38 percent of nonwhite homes. The median 
market value of 8,200 single-family homes 
was $4,287, and the median outstanding 
mortgage indebtedness $1,826. (The median 
value was $4,772 for homes classified as 
standard and $2,926 for those that were sub- 
standard.) The median ratio of total 
indebtedness to value was about 46 percent, 

The median monthly home expenditure 
for owner-occupied single-family homes was 
$34; for homes of white owner-occupants, 
this figure was $29.34 compared to $50 for 
nonwhites. 

In addition to summarizing and interpret- 
ing the above and other data, the report 
attempts to evaluate changes that have oc- 
curred in housing conditions in the central- 
city area since 1940, discusses population 
trends, and compares the characteristics of 
families and individuals. A description of 
the survey procedure is given, and an ap- 
pendix of 63 tables is included. 


ANALYSIS OF RESIDENTIAL BUILDING TRENDS IN 
BALTIMORE IN 1953 


Dwelling units authorized in Baltimore 
City and County in 1953 totaled 11,716, a 
moderate rise over the 1952 total of 10,167, 
but well below the 1950 peak of 14,662. Bal- 
timore County alone, however, reached a new 
high of 7,010 dwelling units, an increase over 
the 1952 total of 6,250, and slightly above 
the 1950 figure of 6,891. The chart below 
shows the annual homebuilding total for 
Baltimore City and Baltimore County for 
the last 4 years. 

[Chart omitted from Rercorp.] 

New homes started in Baltimore City had 
dropped sharply from the 1950 figure of 
7,771 to 5,863 in 1951 and again to 3,917 in 
1952. The 1953 total of 4,706 represents an 
increase, but one due almost entirely to the 
start of construction on the 816 dwelling unit 
low-rent public-housing project, Lafayette 
Courts. The private housing total of 3,890 
was slightly above the corresponding 1952 
figure of 3,625 but well below the 1951 figure 
of 5,226 new private dwellings, and equal to 
only half the 1950 total of 7.771. 

Very little apartment building has taken 
place in the Baltimore City-County area 
since the cessation of the FHA 608 program 
with its liberalized financing privileges in 
1950 and 1951. In Baltimore City, the per- 
centage of dwelling units authorized in 
structures containing more than two units 
has declined steadily from 1950 to 1952. In 
1950 it was 27 percent, dropping to 12 per- 
cent in 1951 and to 8 percent in 1952, but 
rising to 21 percent in 1953. However, the 
bulk of the new multifamily rental units 
built in Baltimore in these 3 years came 
about through 3 low-rent public housing de- 
velopments—Cherry Hill Extension, 637 
units, permit issued in 1951; Claremont, 292 
units, permit issued in 1952; and Lafayette 
Courts, 816 units, permit issued in 1953. 
Subtraction of these public housing projects 
from apartment dwellings authorized pro- 
vides the following figures on number of new 
private apartment units built in Baltimore 
City since 1949: 1950—2,079; 1951—90; 
1952—0; 1953—161. 

If the extent of apartment building in 
Baltimore City since 1950 has been negligible, 
the amount of apartment construction in 
Baltimore County has been practically non- 
existent. In 1950, 532 units or 8 percent of 
the County’s total were in the multifamily 
rental category. Since that time the pit- 
tance of apartment units authorized has 
remained almost identical—16 units in 1951 
and 1952, and 14 units in 1953—all less than 
1 percent of total new homes started in 
those years. 

These data—and the small number of 2- 
family units built for rental purposes— 
point up the alarming lack of new rental 
housing in the Baltimore area, Conversions 
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tions to Baltimore’s rental supply. While 
high turnover has been experienced in many 
private 608 rental projects, the lack of any 
substantial volume of new private rental 
construction and the continuing shift of 
formerly rented units to owner-occupancy 
may lead to a serious imbalance in Balti- 
more's housing market. These circum- 
stances point up the importance to the city’s 
low-income families of the public housing 
additions to the rental housing supply. 


Mr. Chairman, I am confident these 
conditions are typical of those in many 
of the older cities and therefore I strong- 
ly urge the adoption of this amendment 
and the final approval of H. R. 7839. 


NEW JERSEY NEEDS HOUSING 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, the 
overall housing situation in my State of 
New Jersey is critical. There is an ab- 
solute shortage of housing for practical- 
ly all groups of citizens except those in 
the very top income bracket and there is 
a pressing and crying need for an ex- 
tended public-housing program. 

New Jersey alone could well use the 
entire number of public-housing units 
which the Eisenhower administration 
has recommended for the country as a 
whole. 

Here are the basic facts about hous- 
ing in New Jersey. My figures are large- 
ly derived from the housing census of 
1950 which are substantially accurate as 
of today. 

Total number of dwelling units 
in NOW) TA 
Total number of families in New 

8 iss actin — ie 1, 263, 570 
Total number of low rent public- 

housing units in New Jersey 22, 000 


It will be seen, therefore, that the 
proportion of public housing to the total 
housing supply is about 1% percent. 

There are today at least 250,000 dan- 
gerously dilapidated and/or unsanitary 
substandard dwelling units in my State. 

It is reliably estimated that at the very 
minimum 35,000 families are living in 
quarters which may be physically safe 
and actually unfit because of overcrowd- 
ing. 

Studies reveal that almost 100,000 
couples without children or other de- 
pendents are now seeking houses of their 
own in New Jersey. 

A careful analysis of current rental 
levels of new housing in New Jersey 
shows that a 1-bedroom apartment costs 
at least $85 per month while the average 
cost of a 3-bedroom apartment in a new 
building is $140 a month. 

Let me emphasize the fact that only 
6 percent of new housing includes three 
bedrooms. 

A breakdown of 1950 census figures 
shows that 46.7 of those gainfully em- 
ployed in New Jersey were earning $3,500 
per year or less. What this means is 
that practically half the families in New 
Jersey, according to standards set forth 
in the report of the President's Advisory 
Commission on Housing, are unable to 
afford anything but low-rent public 
housing. 

Current rate of population growth in 
New Jersey demonstrates that by 1960 
we will have an additional 700,000 per- 
sons or a total of roughly 5½ million. 
There are around 45,000 marriages a year 
in New Jersey but new urban dwelling 


1, 501, 473 
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does not even keep up with the rate of 
family increase. 

From every standpoint, New Jersey is 
failing to meet the housing needs of its 
people. The number of families living 
in slum housing does not decrease, pos- 
sibly even increases somewhat. Over- 
crowding and doubling up becomes worse. 
Rental housing is out of the reach of any 
but a very small segment of our popula- 
tion. Almost no housing for sale is be- 
ing built at prices that families in the 
middle income brackets—say from $3,500 
to $5,000 per year can afford to buy. 
The public-housing program through- 
out the State has been at a virtual stand- 
still as a direct result of the action of 
the Congress. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the few 
fundamental figures on the housing sit- 
uation I have brought out here must 
show any fairminded person that there 
is a need for all types of housing in 
New Jersey, far beyond anything which 
could under the most sanguine expecta- 
tions be realized by the measure now 
before this body. Especially, I call at- 
tention to the fact that even if 135,000 
units of public housing were authorized 
each year for the next 4 years for the 
country as a whole, the proportionate 
allocation to New Jersey would not begin 
to make anything but the slightest dent 
in the slum conditions in the urban areas 
of our State. Actually, New Jersey could 
well absorb public housing at the rate 
which was contemplated in the 1949 
Housing Act for the Nation as a whole. 

Over and above the basic and urgent 
need for low-rent housing, we have the 
larger problem of overall shortages 
which can only be met by a program far 
more extensive and far more courageous 
than anything yet proposed by any com- 
mittee of the Congress. On behalf of 
the people of New Jersey who need de- 
cent, safe, and sanitary housing at a cost 
within their means, I appeal to this great 
body to face up to this great unsolved 
social problem and help to relieve it to 
some degree by supporting President 
Eisenhower's request for 140,000 units 
35,000 units over each of the next 4 years. 

Mr. WATTS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Warrs: On page 
200, strike out the word “and” in line 9 and 
strike out all of line 19 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “of a dwelling unit or 
units”; and (3) by striking the words “not 
later than 5 years after March 1, 1949,” in 
subsection 15 (8) (b) and insert “not later 
than March 1, 1959.” 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment does not seek to build any 
more houses. It does not seek to stop the 
building of any more houses. It does not 
raise interest rates. It does not lower in- 
terest rates. It does not cost the Gov- 
ernment any money and neither does 
it save the Government any money. 
It deals with the occupancy of public 
housing. The 1937 public-housing law, 
as amended in 1949, provided 2 tests 
that a person who desired to occupy 
low-cost public housing must qualify 
under before he could get admitted as 
a tenant to such low-cost public hous- 
ing. One of those provisos that he 
had to qualify under was that his in- 
come had to be under a certain amount 
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depending on the number of mem- 
bers in his family. The second pro- 
viso required that he had to come from 
substandard housing before he would be 
permitted to become a tenant in public 
housing. The 1949 act further provided 
as to that second proviso that he had 
to come from substandard housing that 
that should be waived in behalf of vet- 
erans, or families of deceased veterans. 
The act of 1949 stated that that waiver 
should continue until March 1, 1954. 
on the ist of March of this year, that 
preference to veterans expired. The 
purpose of this amendment is to place 
back in the law the continuation of that 
preference to veterans for a further pe- 
riod of 5 years until March 1, 1959. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WATTS. I yield. 

Mr. SPENCE. As I understand the 
gentleman’s amendment, it merely ex- 
tends existing law which gives the vet- 
erans preference in obtaining housing 
accommodations in public-housing proj- 
ects. 

Mr. WATTS. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely right. 

Mr. SPENCE. I think the gentle- 
man’s amendment is a meritorious one, 
and I am in favor of it. 

Mr. WATTS. Mr. Chairman, the 
reason I offer this amendment and why 
I think it should be extended is as fol- 
lows: Many veterans are just now re- 
turning from Korea. They have not 
had an opportunity to occupy low-cost 
public housing. Many of them have only 
recently been married and they have not 
up to now needed low-cost public hous- 
ing. In many towns, public-housing 
units are only now being completed and 
the veterans in those communties have 
never had an opportunity to occupy 
them. 

I will say to the committee that if 
there was any excuse for placing this 
proviso in the law in 1949, it is certainly 
in order to continue it at the present 
time. 

I may say to the committee, although 
I know you will not be influenced by 
what the Senate does, this same matter 
was brought up in the Senate by Senator 
SPARKMAN. It was considered by the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee 
and reported out and passed the Senate 
on March 1, 1954. I think it is a good 
amendment. I cannot see any real ob- 
jection to giving the veterans who have 
not had a chance the same opportunity 
that was given to those up to 1949. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WATTS. I yield. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think the sub- 
stance of the gentleman's amendment is 
contained in a bill which is before the 
House Banking and Currency Committee, 
having been passed by the Senate, and 
comes over to us as a separate bill. I 
can see no objection to the gentleman’s 
amendment. We did not put it in this 
bill because we thought we might act 
on the Senate bill prior to acting on this 
bill. But we can put it in this bill with 
understanding that if we get quicker 
aoan on the Senate bill it can be taken 
ou 

So there is no objection. 
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Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am happy to join with my Demo- 
cratic colleague in the amendment which 
has been offered to extend for an addi- 
tional 5 years the waiver on behalf of 
veterans or servicemen or their families 
or the families of deceased veterans, of 
the requirement that a qualified appli- 
cant for admission to a low-rent housing 
project must be without housing or dem- 
— residence in substandard hous- 

g. 

I have discussed this amendment with 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Watts], who has a separate bill of 
identical effect, and had he not been pre- 
pared to offer the amendment in ques- 
tion I would have offered it for your con- 
sideration and passage. 

The waiver in question is just as justi- 
fiable now as it was when it was first 
enacted by a Democratic Congress. 

It is a recognition of the housing 
problems which face all veterans and 
servicemen in a situation which is com- 
pounded of a housing shortage and a 
large number of men in service and re- 
turning from service. There has been 
no substantial change from 1949 to date 
in the circumstance of the number of 
servicemen and returning veterans and 
the supply of housing which would justi- 
fy abandonment of this preference. The 
same justifications exist for it today as 
existed in the past and the other body 
has already given recognition to this 
fact by providing for a more limited 
extension than we are considering here, 

The waiver in question recognizes the 
fact that a man in service or return- 
ing from service is in a little different 
position with respect to procurement of 
housing than anyone else. In a sense 
he is a person displaced—involuntarily 
displaced and not in a position to make 
easy arrangements for reasonable, ade- 
quate housing. 

Moreover this waiver is further recog- 
nition of the fact that the Congress in 
the past, and some of us today, recognize 
the special debt which we owe to our 
veterans and servicemen, a debt which 
entitles them to every consideration from 
the Government in the reestablishment 
of their lives without undue hardship 
occasioned by military service. 

In passing I would like to say that I 
feel that the form in which this bill came 
from the committee to the floor of the 
House evidenced a disregard for the wel- 
fare of veterans. It did not contain the 
present amendment although its author 
pleaded for its inclusion in the bill. It 
wiped out the statutory safeguards of 
maximum interest rates on GI loans and 
indirectly sanctioned the undercutting 
of GI loans by making FHA loans, with 
which GI loans compete for risk capital, 
more attractive to the detriment of both 
the veteran and the prospective FHA 
buyer. 

In addition this bill in effect wipes out 
the preference of veterans in the pur- 
chase of surplus Government housing. 
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All of these aspects of the bill have 
been severely criticized by the American 
Legion, an outstanding veterans’ organi- 
zation. 

I trust that we here today will rectify 
all of the aspects of the legislation 
brought from the committee of which 
I have complained. If such retification 
is made I will vote for its passage. 
Otherwise I will not. In voting for it 
under such circumstances I will not be 
expressing a belief in its overall virtue 
because I do not believe it has such virtue 
and can only hope that if the Senate is 
wise it will improve it or reject it. Basi- 
cally its provisions favor the money 
lenders more than they favor the bor- 
rowers at a time when we are in a declin- 
ing economic spiral. In this respect this 
is bad legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky (Mr. Warts]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered hy Mr. Hrestanp: On 
page 204, after line 8, insert a new section, 
as follows: 

“Sec. 505. Section 10 of said act, as 
amended, is hereby amended by adding the 
following new subsection: 

“*(j) In any community where the people 
of that community, by their duly elected 
representatives or by referendum, have indi- 
cated that they desire to liquidate a low- 
rent public housing project by the sale 
thereof to private ownership, such com- 
munity shall negotiate with the Federal 
Government with repect to the sale of such 
low-rent public housing project and the 
Authority shall permit the sale of such proj- 
ect (after public advertisement to the high- 
est bidder) upon agreement by such com- 
munity (1) to pay and retire all outstanding 
obligations (together with any interest ac- 
crued thereon at the date of redemption and 
any premiums prescribed for the redemption 
of such obligations prior to maturity) issued 
by the local housing authority to finance 
the development of such project and (2) to 
pay, or to cause to be paid, any proceeds 
received from the sale of such project in 
excess of the amount required to comply 
with the requirements of the preceding 
clause numbered (1) to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and to the local government in pro- 
portion to the aggregate contribution which 
the Authority and such local government 
has made to the project, and the moneys so 
paid to the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
be covered into miscellaneous receipts’.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California is recognized. 

Mr, HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, the 
proposed amendment may have little ob- 
jection. It merely provides a formula 
which would result in Federal and local 
cooperation in the liquidation of any 
particular public housing project, once 
the local governing body or the voters by 
referendum decide to discontinue a 
project that is in active operation. It 
is not designed, nor can it be interpreted 
to bring about the wholesale liquidation 
of the 1,631 public housing projects 
which are today in operation or the 414 
projects now under construction. 

Under existing law the Federal Gov- 
ernment is legally obligated to make con- 
tributions for 40 years in order to main- 
tain the subsidized low-rent character 
of public housing. However, shifting of 
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populations, as well as incomes, increased 
standards of living, and other changing 
circumstances in a community might 
conceivably bring about a situation that 
renders the continuation of a public 
housing project wholly impractical. For 
example, the hearings on the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Act in 
February contained references to several 
communities where the local housing 
authorities were actually advertising in 
press and radio for tenants. Unfortu- 
nately there is no provision in the law 
at present which would enable such com- 
munities to proceed toward liquidation. 
The only provision for liquidation sug- 
gested in this bill would not be opera- 
tive until 40 years had elapsed. 

Surely, it is reasonable to foresee a 
desire on the part of a community to 
liquidate a public housing project 10, 15, 
or 20 years after it has been instituted 
instead of waiting for 40 years. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. How does the gentle- 
man’s proposal permit a liquidation of 
the bonds that have been issued to pro- 
vide for the construction of a project? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I thank the gentle- 
man from Illinois for the inquiry. I 
shall explain it right now. 

The amendment proposed herein 
would enable such a community to at 
least start the ball rolling toward liq- 
uidation. Here is how the amendment 
would work. 

First, the local governing body or the 
people by referendum would have to 
vote for liquidation. 

Second, if the local housing authority 
does not desire to comply with the 
wishes of the community, the legislature 
of the State would amend its enabling 
act to direct the local housing authori- 
ty to exercise its option of redemption 
of the outstanding obligations. 

Third, the local government is re- 
quired to provide the necessary money 
to redeem the outstanding obligations, 
including penalties for redemption be- 
fore maturity. The local housing au- 
thority in turn would convey full title 
of the project to the local government. 

Fourth, the local government would 
then sell the project to private interests 
after advertising for bids. 

Fifth, the proceeds of the sale would 
go to repay the local government for the 
advances made to the local authority to 
redeem the outstanding obligations of 
the local public housing authority. The 
balance would then go to the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the local govern- 
ment in proportion to their contribu- 
tion to the project. 

Critics of this proposal have suggested 
that there might not be sufficient mon- 
eys left over to repay any part of the 
local government’s contribution. That 
may or may not be the case because it 
is impossible to predict accurately the 
market price of a public housing proj- 
ect at some future date. However, there 
is no way that this contribution could 
be repaid under existing law. Under 
this amendment, the continued contri- 
bution of the local government through 
tax exemption would cease, and after 
sale of the project to private owners, the 
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project would go on the tax rolls for full 
local taxation. 

What would be the savings to the 
Federal and local governments through 
this voluntary liquidation? 

First. The tax loss to the Federal 
Government of $4.90 per unit per month 
for units constructed under the 1949 act 
would end. 

Second. The $7.45 per month per 
unit tax loss to the local government 
would end. 

Third. The annual contribution from 
the Federal Government which averages 
$26.90 per unit per month would end. 

Public housing was enacted by the 
Congress to meet a need. This amend- 
ment merely provides a means for com- 
munities to liquidate a project where the 
need no longer exists. I strongly urge 
its adoption by the committee. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment in principle was discussed 
in the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency in consequence of which an ad- 
justment was made which the gentleman 
has incorporated in the amendment 
which he has offered. For that reason, 
I see no objection to it. I have just 
checked with the minority and I doubt 
whether there is any objection on that 
side. 

Mr. SPENCE. I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HresTanp]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gwinn: On 
page 204, following line 6, insert a new sec- 
tion as follows: 

“Section 15-7 of the United States Housing 
Act of 1937, as amended, is further amended 
by adding the following proviso: Provided, 
That no unit in a low-rent housing project 
shall be occupied by a person who is a mem- 
ber of an organization designated as sub- 
versive by the Attorney General of the United 
States.” 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the exact language that 2 years ago was 
agreed to in an appropriation bill by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. THOMAS], on 
behalf of the Appropriations Committee, 
and adopted by unanimous consent. 

The reason for introducing it at this 
time is to make it a part of the perma- 
nent legislation regarding public housing 
so that it will not be subject to a point 
of order as it was this time when the ap- 
propriation bill came before us. The 
substantial reason for the amendment is 
that the public housing authorities have 
said over and over again, particularly in 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, and other places 
where the question has come up, that 
they are unable to get the Communists 
out of the public housing projects with- 
out some enabling legislation. They 
claim they have no authority by which 
they may proceed. They can put a ten- 
ant out for immoral conduct of various 
sorts, but they cannot put a tenant out 
because he or she is a Communist. 
Strangely enough, in every one of these 
big public housing projects where inves- 
tigation has been made, right at the cen- 
ter or core of the tenancy is some very 
well acknowledged Communist or left 
winger tucked right into the setup. 
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For example, there is a Communist, 
William Allen, in the Herman Gardens 
in Detroit, correspondent for the Daily 
Worker, who pays $46 a month for a 2- 
bedroom apartment. The rent is actu- 
ally $56.23. The taxpayers make up the 
difference because Allen’s reported in- 
come from the Communist newspaper is 
only $55 a week. 

There is in Pittsburgh another exam- 
ple, and I will stop with this. 

Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWINN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. OAKMAN. With reference to the 
individual named in Detroit, he has since 
been convicted under the Smith Act 
in the Federal court for the eastern dis- 
trict of Michigan. He is now being 
charged with falsely stating that he was 
not a Communist. As a member of the 
Common Council of the City of Detroit 
several years ago, I introduced a resolu- 
tion to expel him from the Herman Gar- 
den housing project. The housing peo- 
ple said there is nothing we can do. I 
want to rise to support the gentleman’s 
amendment. : 

Mr. GWINN. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GWINN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New York. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. May I say that 
about a year or so ago I was in the city 
of Los Angeles with the distinguished 
chairman of the Government Operations 
Committee. We were looking into pub- 
lic housing there and were informed by 
the public-housing people themselves 
that they had absolutely no means of 
getting rid of Communists in public 
housing, that they hoped there would 
be some legislation very soon enacted 
that would strengthen their hands. I 
commend the gentleman for offering the 
amendment, and I certainly hope it will 
pass. 

Mr. GWINN. 
woman. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWINN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. WHEELER. Was my understand- 
ing correct a moment ago when the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Oakman] 
said that a person had been taken from 
one of these low-cost public-housing 
units, convicted in a court, and sent to 
the Federal penitentiary? 

Mr. GWINN. That is right. 

Mr. WHEELER. Then am I right in 
assuming that he has essentially the 
same type of public housing but now 
does not even have to pay nominal rent? 

Mr. GWINN. I thank the gentleman. 
I think that is a sound conclusion. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWINN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. FISHER. The gentleman has of- 
fered a very commendable amendment. 
With reference to the problem they are 
having with these subversives in these 
public-housing projects, if the gentle- 
man will yield, I should like to read very 


I thank the gentle- 


briefly a sentence from the Daily Mirror 
of New York City: 


A Mirror survey revealed that a hard core 
of American Labor members, un- 
swervingly devoted to the Moscow dictated 
line, has infiltrated virtually every one of 
the fifty-odd-housing projects under juris- 
diction of the New York City Housing Au- 
thority and is busily engaged in stirring up 
dissension, discontent, and political bias in 
them. 


Mr. GWINN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a substitute for the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Gwinn]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Substitute amendment offered by Mr. Mc- 
Cormack: On page 204 after line 8 add the 
following: 

“Sec. —. (a2) No Federal department or 
agency shall hereafter make, or contract to 
make, any loan, grant, annual contribution, 
advance, or other financial assistance avail- 
able for or with respect to any housing 
unit or units, or guarantee or insure, or 
contract to guarantee or insure, any loan 
made for any housing unit or units unless 
the owner or owners thereof agrees (or, in 
the case of any loan which is guaranteed 
or insured, the lender agrees to require such 
owner or owners to agree) that (1) prior to 
the admission of any person to occupy any 
such housing unit or prior to the sale of 
any such housing unit for occupancy by 
the purchaser such owner or owners will 
obtain from the prospective occupant or 
purchaser a certificate (to which the pro- 
visions of section 1001 of title 18, United 
States Code, are hereby expressly made ap- 
plicable) that he is not a member of any 
organization which, for purposes of this act, 
the Attorney General designates as subver- 
sive and, if the owner or owners occupies 
a housing unit or units, he will execute 
such certificate, and (2) such owner or own- 
ers will require any purchaser of any such 
housing unit or units to agree to comply 
with the requirements of clause (1) in the 
same manner as though the purchaser were 
the owner first subject thereto: Provided, 
That this act shall not affect the validity 
of, or the powers and obligations of any 
Federal department or agency of the United 
States under any contract with respect to 
the making of loans, grants, annual con- 
tributions, advances, or other financial as- 
sistance, or the guaranty or insurance of 
loans. 

“(b) Each Federal department or agency 
is hereby authorized, with respect to any 
housing assisted by it, to issue such regu- 
lations and procedures as it shall deem ad- 
visable for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this section, including require- 
ments with respect to the holding or filing 
of agreements and certificates made or exe- 
cuted pursuant to the preceding sentence; 
and, with respect to any housing owned 
by the United States, the Federal depart- 
ment or agency having jurisdiction thereof 
shall issue regulations or procedures requir- 
ing an occupant or purchaser of such hous- 
ing to execute an agreement or certificate 
similar to the agreements or certificates 
which occupants or purchasers would exe- 
cute under subsection 901 (a) of this act. 

“As used in this section, the term ‘Fed- 
eral department or agency’ shall mean any 
department, agency, corporation, or officer 
in the executive branch of the United States 
Government, including the Federal Home 
Loan Banks.” 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
it would seem to me that the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Gwinn] would be 
willing to accept my amendment or to 
agree to it. Certainly, if the chairman 
of the committee, the distinguished gen- 
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tleman from Michigan [Mr. Wotcort] is 
not going to oppose the Gwinn amend- 
ment, under no conditions would there 
be any justification in opposing this 
amendment because the only purpose of 
this amendment is to treat all persons 
with equality and equal punishment un- 
der the law. So, under my amendment, 
we have the entire broad question pre- 
sented to the committee. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. As I understand 
it, the gentleman’s amendment applies 
to Communists all up and down the eco- 
nomic scale, not just to those at the 
bottom of it. 

Mr. McCORMACKE. It applies to all 
of them. A Communist is a Communist 
whether he has not got a nickel or has a 
million dollars. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Has the gentle- 
man’s amendment provided for the case 
of a Communist who now occupies such 
a house and who should be evicted? 

Mr. McCORMACE. I assume that 
the amendment, by implication, would 
cover that. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. But it does not 
state that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My amendment 
is comprehensive. It meets the whole 
situation. It does not single out one 
segment of our American society. It 
applies to everybody and I am sure my 
friend from California [Mr. McDon- 
oucH] agrees with the objective of the 
amendment. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Ido. In order 
to show that it is the gentleman's intent 
in his amendment to evict any Commu- 
nist who is now living in such a house, 
I think it should be so stated in this 
ReEcorp, so that anyone later who reads 
the Recorp will know that that is the 
case. 

Mr. McCORMACK., Of course. 

Mr, McDONOUGH. The gentleman 
will agree to that? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I agree with that, 
for the RECORD. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am curious to know 
how much this overall brain washing will 
cost the Federal Government? 

Mr. McCORMACK. If we are going 
to have any brain washing it ought to be 
overall. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack] to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Gwinn]. 

The substitute amendment to the 
amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Gwinn] as 
amended. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FisHEer: On 
page 204, after line 6, insert a new section to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. —. Section 15 (8) (a) of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937, as amended, is 
hereby amended by adding a proviso as fol- 
lows: ‘Provided, That maximum income lim- 
its for admission to such low-rent housing 
project may not exceed $2,000 per annum, 
and for continued occupancy may not ex- 
ceed $2,300 per annum'.“ 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, many 
Members have the misconception that 
the public-housing law limits occupancy 
of the federally subsidized dwellings to 
families earning under $2,000 a year. 
This is not true. The fact is that there 
are no statutory income ceilings in the 
law. This is one of the major defects of 
the law. Under the present wording of 
the law, the public is open to being mis- 
led by discussions like those on the floor 
here the last few days indicating that 
public-housing use is restricted to fami- 
lies earning $2,000 a year or less. I recall 
that among others the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Rasaut] on Tuesday on 
the floor of this House in speaking for 
public housing said he was representing 
the “little people of this Nation, those 
receiving $2,000 a year and less.” 

Now, what does the law actually say? 
Section 301 of the 1949 act—Public Law 
171, 81st Congress—states in part: 

The public-housing agency— 


Meaning the local public-housing au- 
thority— 
shall fix maximum income limits for the ad- 
mission and for the continued occupancy 
of families in such housing, that such maxi- 
mum income limits and all revisions thereof 
shall be subject to the prior approval of the 
Authority— 


Meaning the Federal Public Housing 
Administration— 

and that the Authority may require the 
public-housing agency to review and to re- 
vise such maximum income limits if the 
Authority determines that changed condi- 
tions in the locality make such revisions 
necessary in achieving the purposes of this 
act. 


Section 306 of the 1949 act states in 
part: 

The dwellings in low-rent housing as de- 
fined in this act shall be available solely for 
families whose net annual income at the 
time of admission, less an exemption of $100 
for each minor member of the family other 
than the head of the family and his spouse, 
does not exceed 5 times the annual rental 
(including the value or cost to them of water, 
electricity, gas, other heating and cooking 
fuels, and other utilities) of the dwellings 
to be furnished such families. 


Some time back an attempt was made 
to obtain the income limits in Federal 
public housing in one of our largest cities. 
The official of the housing authority in 
that city when asked what the ceiling 
on income limits was, stated “5 times the 
rent.” He was then asked what is the 
rent. The answer came back, “one-fifth 
of the income.” Now that is the kind 
of runaround we get when we try to 
get specifics regarding these claims that 
public housing is restricted to those fam- 
ilies earning under $2,000 a year. 

This uncertainty ought to be cleared 
up once and for all. The original 1937 
act—Public Law 412, 75th Congress— 
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to which the 1949 act was an amend- 
ment states as a definition for the fami- 
lies to be served by the housing devel- 
oped under the program in subsection 
2 (2): 

The term “families of low income“ means 
families who are in the lowest-income group 
and who cannot afford to pay enough to 
cause private enterprise in their locality or 
metropolitan area to build an adequate sup- 
ply of decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings 
for their use. 


Regardless of how we feel about pub- 
lic housing, let us at least try to see that 
it does the job that it is advocated to 
do. I have chosen the figure used by 
the gentlemen who favor the program 
and ask the support of these gentlemen 
and all Members to see that statutory 
limit is set in the law in accordance with 
the written and spoken claims made 
about public housing so that as long 
as we have it it will at least be doing 
the job that its advocates said it was 
going to do. 

How can you justify housing families 
earning $4,000 and $5,000 a year and 
more in these units in practice when 
all of the sales talk by the friends of this 
program has been that it was going to 
help the really bottom group of the citi- 
zens and they have used over and over 
the figure of $2,000 a year and under. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a substitute amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute amendment offered by Mr. Horx - 
FIELD for the amendment offered by Mr. 
FISHER: “Provided further, That the Presi- 
dent shall from time to time set the annual 
maximum wage level for occupants of public 
housing units, taking into consideration the 
number of persons in each family, the cur- 
rent purchasing power of the dollar in rela- 
tion to the cost of living and wage levels of 
each locality.” 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment 
on the ground that it is not germane to 
the amendment which the gentleman 
from Texas offered, and which is now 
pending. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
have offered it as a substitute amend- 
ment. I do not offer this amendment as 
an amendment to the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

1 75 FISHER. It is not germane to the 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask for a ruling on that, and I would 
like to be heard on the point of order. 

Mr. FISHER. It relates to wages and 
has no reference to rents. It is not ger- 
mane to the subject matter covered in 
the pending bill nor to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
Texas set a rigid level of wages without 
any regard to the fluctuation of the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar nor the cost 
of living, and the level of wages in each 
community which vary throughout the 
United States. It is obvious, it seems to 
me, that if the gentleman can set a rigid 
wage level that a sliding wage level, 
which would depend upon the annual 
reevaluation or a periodic valuation in 
order that a large family of 6 or 8 or 10 
children might be given a consideration 
of wage earning commensurate with the 
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needs of the families and a small family 
likewise could be given a smaller wage 
level in view of their decreased need for 
the necessities of life. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Reece of Ten- 
nessee). The Chair is ready to rule. 
Both amendments would appear to deal 
with the financial income of the appli- 
cants for occupancy in these facilities. 
One amendment fixes income limits. 
The other delegates authority for the in- 
come to be fixed. Both amendments 
seem to deal with the same subject mat- 
ter. The Chair holds that the amend- 
ment is germane and overrules the point 
of order. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
HOoLIFIELD] is recognized to speak on his 
amendment. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I wonder if the 
gentleman considered this in writing his 
amendment. I do not know where in 
the law the President has any jurisdic- 
tion over public-housing authorities at 
all. The public-housing authorities are 
established by the States, counties, and 
cities, and they are under the jurisdic- 
tion of the State legislatures or the coun- 
ties or the cities, which appoint them in 
some instances, or they are autonomous, 
if there is no provision in the law. There 
is no place in the law that I know any- 
thing about where the President could 
declare or set the scale on which a per- 
son could be admitted to rent these fa- 
cilities. This is a new law, in my 
opinion. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman 
may be right about this. I am not pre- 
pared to pass judgment on that particu- 
lar point. I merely tried to make equi- 
table what I considered was an inequi- 
table amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas. If it is beyond the 
power of Congress to set up conditions 
in this act which is being passed by the 
Congress, which shall be complied with 
by Federal and local housing authorities, 
it is obvious it could not be in order. 
However, it is my own opinion it is prob- 
ably in order because I believe the Con- 
gress has the right to set conditions 
which shall be complied with by those 
agencies that avail themselves of the 
benefits of Federal assistance. In my 
argument on the point of order, I stress 
the human values which I hope to pro- 
tect here. Itis very simple. It is merely 
this: To set up a rigid wage level by law, 
in my opinion, is a very unwise thing in 
view of the variable factors that are in- 
volved. I will only address myself to one 
factor and yield back the balance of my 
time. It is obviously unfair and incon- 
siderate and inhumane to ask a family 
of 10, a man and his wife and 8 children, 
to live on $2,300, if it is fair to ask a man 
and his wife in a public-housing unit of 
the same type to live on $2,300. It is 
obvious that the larger family needs a 
higher wage level. I believe in the ad- 


ministration of the law, justice could be 
done, and a wage level could be set which 
would be more humane and more in line 
with what the Congress would like to do. 
Mr. CONDON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield, 
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Mr. CONDON. In answer to a ques- 
tion by the gentleman from California 
Mr. McDonovucH], you indicated you 
are not prepared to state whether or not 
your substitute amendment would be 
permissible under existing law, which 
sets up these housing authorities as local, 
autonomous bodies. Would the same ob- 
jection that the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. McDonovucH] raised apply 
to the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. FISHER]? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Of course it would. 
The logic of his argument is the same in 
each instance, equally applicable to the 
two amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. SECREST. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to say 
anything on this, and will take only a 
minute, but I hope this House will not do 
anything in fixing a rigid standard that 
would destroy in many areas housing 
projects of long standing. This amend- 
ment should be defeated. 

I have a housing project in Zanesville, 
Ohio. There is also beside it a tempo- 
rary housing project for veterans, which 
the Government has ordered closed, and 
must be vacated by January 1. We have 
made arrangements to move those vet- 
erans out of the temporary housing over 
into the permanent housing project. One 
of those veterans I know has seven chil- 
dren. If they move him over into the 
other project, with living conditions such 
as they are in the city of Zanesville, 
Ohio, he would be compelled to move out 
of the permanent housing project under 
the terms of this amendment. There is 
a great difference in the cost of living in 
Zanesville and in some other cities, and 
if you set a rigid standard as low as this 
minimum proposes, you will throw out of 
existing housing projects many families 
who cannot make ends meet now. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SECREST. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is it not a fact that the 
rate of income, what it costs to live 
for a poor family in New York, could be 
around $2,700, whereas a family earning 
$2,700 in the West-Central area would be 
doing quite well; therefore I think it 
should be clear that this amendment will 
just cause wholesale evictions from pub- 
lic-housing projects and will knock the 
whole thing over the head. You can kill 
something in many ways, and this is one 
way to do it. 

Mr. SECREST. Certainly. I think 
the only sensible thing to do is to do the 
way it is being handled now. It is ad- 
ministered, in Zanesville for instance, by 
a housing authority. I think the best 
way is to let them say what they think 
should be the standard of rent in that 
particular community. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SECREST. I yield. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. The gentleman 
will agree that if a man has a family of 
5 children, and is earning $5,000, and is 


occupying a public housing unit, and a 


man in the same community with the 
same number of children is earning only 
$2,500, the man earning $5,000 should get 
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roA Pain the gentleman not agree with 
a 

Mr. SECREST. Yes. That conforms 
to present regulations. There is a ceil- 
ing placed on income, 

Mr. McDONOUGH. There should be 
some point at which a man’s earning 
capacity, no matter how many children 
he has, should designate that he should 
look out for himself. 

Mr. SECREST. I agree that the in- 
tent is to take care of those who need it 
most. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SECREST. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. My substitute 
amendment seeks to do just exactly what 
the gentleman is arguing for; that is, to 
leave this up to the Authority to handle 
from the standpoint of equity and regu- 
lation, rather than to write in a rigid 
sum of $2,300 which would apply un- 
equally throughout the United States. 

Two thousand three hundred dollars 
in some areas might be too high; in 
others it might be too low. The only 
way to decide it is to leave it to the hous- 
ing authority to determine. 

I believe that is what the substitute 
amendment does. 

Mr. SECREST. Then I submit that 
the substitute amendment should be 
adopted because I think it would be a 
terrible situation if we set a standard 
for this whole country under which some 
communities might benefit and others 
not. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SECREST. I yield. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. The gen- 
tleman understands that this amend- 
ment does not specify whether it is gross 
income or net income. The two are en- 
tirely different. 

Mr. SECREST. I think it would com- 
pletely destroy the housing program and 
automatically throw 90 percent of the 
veterans out of Coopermill Manor in 
Jonesville, Ohio. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SECREST. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. The substitute defi- 
nitely states that the President shall 
make this determination. No legal au- 
thority would exist therefor in the local 
authorities to make the determination. 

Mr. SECREST. I certainly hope the 
original amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

The substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

The question recurs on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. FISHER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the balance of 
the bill from pages 204 to 226 be con- 
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sidered as read and open for amendment 
at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

(The balance of the bill reads as 
follows:) 


TITLE VI—HOME LOAN BANK BOARD 


Sec, 601. The National Housing Act, as 
amended, is hereby amended— 

(1) by amending section 402 (c) (4) to 
read as follows: 

“(4) To sue and be sued, complain and 
defend, in any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion in the United States or its territories or 
possessions, and may be served by serving a 
copy of process on any of its agents or any 
agent of the Home Loan Bank Board and 
mailing a copy of such process by registered 
mail to the Corporation at Washington, 
D. C.“; 

(2) by adding the following new subsec- 
tion to section 405: 

“(c) No action against the Corporation to 
enforce a claim for payment of insurance 
upon an insured account of an insured insti- 
tution in default shall be brought after the 
expiration of 3 years from the date of default 
unless, within such 3-year period, the con- 
servator, receiver, or other legal custodian of 
the insured institution shall have recognized 
such insured account as a valid claim against 
the insured institution and the claim for 
payment of insurance shall have been pre- 
sented to the Corporation and its validity 
denied, in which event the action may be 
brought within 2 years from the date of such 
denial.”; and 

(3) by striking out of title IV of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, as amended, the words 
“Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration” at each place the same appears there- 
in and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“Federal Savings Insurance Corporation”. 

Sec. 602. The Federal Home Loan Bank 
Act, as amended, is hereby amended by strik- 
ing 820,000“ in section 10 (b) (2) and in- 
serting “$35,000.” 

Sec. 603. The Home Owners’ Loan Act of 
1933, as amended, is hereby amended— 

(1) by striking “$20,000” wherever it ap- 
pears in the first paragraph of subsection 
(o) of section 5 and inserting 835,000“; 

(2) by amending subsection (d) of section 
5 to read as follows: 

“(d) (1) The Board shall have power to 
enforce this section and rules and regula- 
tions made hereunder. In the enforcement 
of any provision of this section or rules and 
regulations made hereunder, or any other 
law or regulation, and in the administration 
of conservatorships and receiverships as pro- 
vided in subsection (d) (2) hereof, the 
Board is authorized to act in its own name 
and through its own attorneys. The Board 
shall have power to sue and be sued, com- 
plain and defend in any court of competent 
jurisdiction in the United States or its Ter- 
ritories or possessions. It shall by formal 
resolution state any alleged violation of law 
or regulation and given written notice to 
the Association concerned of the facts alleged 
to be such violation, except that the appoint- 
ment of a Supervisory Representative in 
Charge, a conservator or a receiver shall be 
exclusively as provided in subsection (d) (2) 
hereof. Such association shall have 30 days 
within which to correct the alleged violation 
of law or regulation and to perform any legal 
duty. If the association concerned does not 
comply with the law or regulation within 
such period, then the Board shall give such 
association 20 days written notice of the 
charges against it and of a time and place 
at which the Board will conduct a hearing 
as to such alleged violation of duty. Such 
hearing shall be in the Federal judicial dis- 
trict of the association unless it consents to 
another place and shall be conducted by a 
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hearing examiner as is provided by the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act. The Board or 
any member thereof or its designated repre- 
sentative shall have power to administer 
oaths and affirmations and shall have power 
to issue subpenas and subpenas duces tecum, 
and shall issue such at the request of any 
interested party, and the Board or any in- 
terested party may apply to the United 
States district court of the district where 
such hearing is designated for the enforce- 
ment of such subpena or subpena duces 
tecum and such courts shall have power to 
order and require compliance therewith. A 
record shall be made of such hearing and 
any interested party shall be entitled to a 
copy of such record to be furnished by the 
Board at its reasonable cost. After such 
hearing and adjudication by the Board, ap- 
-peals shall lie as is provided by the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act, and the review by the 
court shall be upon the weight of the evi- 
dence. Upon the giving of notice of alleged 
violation of law or regulation as herein pro- 
vided, either the Board or the association 
affected may, within 30 days after the service 
of said notice, apply to the United States 
district court of the district where the asso- 
ciation is located for a declaratory judgment 
and an injunction or other relief with respect 
to such controversy, and said cours shall 
have jurisdiction to adjudicate the same as 
in other cases and to enforce its orders. 
The Board may apply to the United States 
district court for the district where the asso- 
ciation affected has its home office for the 
enforcement of any order of the Board and 
such court shall have power to enforce any 
such order which has become final. The 
Board shall be subject to suit by any Fed- 
eral savings and loan association with respect 
to any matter under this section or regula- 
tions made thereunder, or any other law or 
regulation, in the United States district court 
for the district where the home office of such 
association is located, and may be served by 
serving a copy of process on any of its agents 
and mailing a copy of such process by regis- 
tered mail, to the Home Loan Bank Board, 
Washington, D. C. 

“(2) The grounds for the appointment 
of a conservator or receiver for a Federal 
savings and loan association shall be one or 
more of the following: (i) insolvency in 
that the assets of such association are less 
than its obligations to its creditors and 
others, including its members; (ii) violation 
of law or of a regulation; (iii) the conceal- 
ment of its books, records, or assets, or the 
refusal to submit its books, papers, records, 
or affairs for inspection to any examiner or 
lawful agent appointed by the Home Loan 
Bank Board; and (iv) unsafe or unsound 
operation. The Board shall have exclusive 
jurisdiction to appoint a supervisory repre- 
sentative in charge, conservator, or receiver. 
If, in the opinion of the Board, a ground for 
the appointment of a conservator or re- 
ceiver as herein provided exists and the 
Board determines that an emergency exists 
requiring immediate action, the Board is 
authorized to appoint ex parte and without 
notice a supervisory representative in 
charge to take charge of said association 
and its affairs who shall have and exercise 
all the powers herein provided for con- 
servators and receivers. Unless sooner re- 
moved by the Board, such supervisory rep- 
resentative in charge shall hold office until 
a conservator or receiver appointed by the 
Board after notice as herein provided, takes 
charge of the association and its affairs, or 
for 6 months, or until 30 days after the 
termination of the administrative hearing 
and final proceedings herein provided, or 
until 60 days after the final termination of 
any litigation affecting such temporary ap- 
pointment, whichever is longest. The Board 
shall have the power to appoint a con- 
servator or receiver but no such appoint- 
ment of a conservator or receiver shall be 
made except pursuant to a formal resolution 
of the Board stating the grounds therefor 
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and except notice thereof is given to said 
association stating the grounds therefor and 
until an opportunity for an administrative 
hearing thereon is afforded to said associa- 
tion. Such hearing shall be held in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act and shall be subject 
to review as therein provided and the review 
by the court shall be upon the weight of the 
evidence. A conservator shall have all the 
powers of the members, the directors, and 
Officers of the Federal association and shall 
be authorized to operate it in its own name 
or conserve its assets in the manner and to 
the extent authorized by the Board. The 
Board shall appoint only the Federal Sav- 
ings Insurance Corporation as receiver for 
any Federal savings and loan association, 
which shall have power as receiver to buy 
at its own sale subject to approval by the 
Board. With the consent of the associa- 
tion expressed by a resolution of the board 
of directors or of its members, the Board is 
authorized to appoint a conservator or re- 
ceiver for a Federal association without 
notice and without hearing. The Board 
shall have power to make rules and regu- 
lations for the reorganization, merger, and 
liquidation of Federal associations and for 
such associations in conservatorship and 
receivership and for the conduct of con- 
servatorships and receiverships. Whenever 
a supervisory representative in charge, con- 
servator, or receiver, appointed by the Board 
pursuant to the provisions of this section, 
demands possession of the property, busi- 
ness, and assets of any association, the re- 
fusal of any officer, agent, employee, or 
director of such association to comply with 
the demand shall be punishable by a fine 
of not more than $1,000 or by imprisonment 
for not more than 1 year, or both, by such 
fine and imprisonment.”; and 

(3) by striking out the second paragraph 
of subsection (c) of section 5 and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“Without regard to any other provision 
of this subsection except the area require- 
ment such associations are authorized to 
invest a sum not in excess of 15 percent of 
the assets of such association in loans in- 
sured under title I of the National Housing 
Act, as amended, in unsecured loans insured 
or guaranteed under the provisions of the 
Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended, and in other loans for property 
alteration, repair, or improvement: Pro- 
vided, That no such loan shall be made in 
excess of $3,000.” 

TITLE VII—VOLUNTARY HOME CREDIT PROGRAM 
Declaration of policy 

Sec. 701. The Congress hereby declares 
that the purposes of this title are to en- 
courage and facilitate the flow of mortgage 
credit into remote areas and small commu- 
nities, through the voluntary cooperation 
and effort of private lending institutions, 
and to assist in the development of a pro- 
gram whereby private financing institutions 
engaged in mortgage lending can make a 
maximum contribution to the economic sta- 
bility and growth of the Nation through 
extension of the market for insured or guar- 
anteed mortgage loans. 


Definitions 

Sec. 702. As used in this title, the follow- 
ing terms shall have the meanings respec- 
tively ascribed to them below, and, unless 
the context clearly indicates otherwise, shall 
include the plural as well as the singular 
number: 

(a) “Insured or guaranteed mortgage 
loan” means any loan made for the con- 
struction or purchase of a family dwelling 
or dwellings and which is (1) guaranteed 
or insured under the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, as amended, or (2) secured 
by a mortgage insured under the National 
Housing Act, as amended. 
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(b) “Private financing institutions" 
means life-insurance companies, savings 
banks, commercial banks, cooperative banks, 
homestead associations, building and loan 
associations, and savings and loan associa- 
tions. 

(e) “Administrator” means the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator. 

(d) “State” means the several States, the 
District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, and the territories and pos- 
sessions of the United States. 


National Voluntary Mortgage Credit Exten- 
sion Committee 


Sec. 703. There is hereby established a 
National Voluntary Mortgage Credit Exten- 
sion Committee, hereinafter called the “Na- 
tional Committee,” which shall consist of 
the Housing and Home Financing Adminis- 
trator, who shall act as Chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee, and 14 other persons ap- 
pointed by the Administrator as follows: 

(a) Two representatives of each type of 
private financing institutions; 

(b) Two representatives of builders of 
residential properties; and 

(c) Two representatives of real estate 
boards. 

The Administrator shall also request the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System and the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to designate a representative of the 
Board and the Veterans’ Administration, 
respectively, to serve on the National Com- 
mittee in an advisory capacity. 

In selecting and appointing the members 
of the National Committee, the Adminis- 
trator shall have due regard to fair repre- 
sentation thereon for small, medium, and 
large private financing institutions and for 
different geographical areas. Members of 
the National Committee appointed by the 
Administrator shall serve on a voluntary 
basis. 

Regional subcommittees 


Sec. 704. (a) As soon as practicable, the 
National Committee shall divide the United 
States into regions conforming generally to 
the Federal Reserve districts. The Adminis- 
trator, after consultation with the other 
members of the National Committee, shall, 
for each such region, designate five or more 
persons representing private financing insti- 
tutions and builders of residential properties 
in such region to serve as a regional subcom- 
mittee of the National Committee for the 
purpose of assisting in placing with private 
financing institutions insured or guaranteed 
mortgage loans as hereinafter set forth. In 
designating the members of each such 
regional subcommittee, the Administrator 
shall have due regard to fair representation 
thereon for small, medium, and large financ- 
ing institutions and builders of residential 
properties and for different geographical 
areas within such regions. Members of each 
regional subcommittee shall serve on a 
voluntary basis. 

(b) The Administrator is authorized and 
directed, upon the request of a regional 
subcommittee, to provide such subcommit- 
tee with a suitable office and meeting place 
and to furnish to the subcommittee such 
staff assistance as may be reasonably neces- 
sary for the purpose of assisting it in the 
performance of the functions hereinafter set 
forth. In complying with these require- 
ments, the Administrator may act through 
and may utilize the services of the several 
Federal Reserve banks. 


Function of National Committee and of re- 
gionable subcommittees 

Sec. 705. It shall be the function of the 
National Committee and the regional sub- 
committees to facilitate the flow of funds 
for residential mortgage loans into areas or 
communities where there may be a shortage 
of local capital for, or inadequate facilities 
for access to, such loans, and to achieve the 
maximum utilization of the facilities of 
private financing institutions for this pur- 
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pose by soliciting and obtaining the co- 
operation of all such private financing insti- 
tutions in extending credit for insured or 
guaranteed mortgage loans. 

Sec. 706. The National Committee shall 
study and review the demand and supply of 
funds for residential mortgage loans in all 
parts of the country, and shall receive re- 
ports from and correlate the activities of 
the regional subcommittees. It shall also 
periodically inform the Commissioner of the 
Federal Housing Administration and the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs concern- 
ing the results of the studies and of the prog- 
ress of the National Committee and regional 
subcommittees in performing their function, 
and shall to the extent practicable main- 
tain liaison with State and local Government 
housing officials in order that they may be 
fully apprized of the function and work of the 
National Committee and regional subcom- 
mittees. The Administrator shall, not later 
than April 1 in each year, make a full report 
of the operations of the National Committee 
and the regional subcommittees to the Con- 


gress. 

Src. 707. (a) Each regional subcommittee 
shall study and review the demand and sup- 
ply of funds for residential mortgage loans 
in its region, shall analyze cases of unsat- 
isfied demand for mortgage credit, and shall 
report to the National Committee the results 
of its study and analysis. It shall also main- 
tain liaison with officers of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration and of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration within its region in order that 
such officers may be fully apprized of the 
function and work of the National Commit- 
tee and regional subcommittees. It shall 
request such officers to supply to the subcom- 
mittee information regarding cases of un- 
satisfied demand for mortgage credit for 
loans eligible for insurance under the Na- 
tional Housing Act, as amended, or for in- 
surance or guaranty under the Servicemen's 
Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended. 
Such officers are authorized to furnish such 
information to such subcommittee. 

(b) A regional subcommittee shall render 
assistance to any applicant for a loan, the 
proceeds of which are to be used for the 
construction or purchase of a family dwell- 
ing or dwellings, upon receipt of a certificate 
from such applicant, stating that— 

(1) application for such loan has been 
made to at least two private financing insti- 
tutions, or in the alternative to such pri- 
vate financing institution or institutions as 
may be reasonably accessible to the appli- 
cant; 

(2) the applicant has been informed by 
the above-mentioned private financing insti- 
tution or institutions that funds for mort- 
gage credit on the loan are unavailable; and 

(3) the applicant is eligible for insurance 
or guaranty under the Servicemen's Read- 
justment Act of 1944, as amended, or consents 
that the mortgage to be issued as security for 
the loan be insured under the National Hous- 
ing Act, as amended. 

Upon receipt of such certification from an 
applicant the regional subcommittee shall 
circularize private financing institutions in 
the region or elsewhere and shall use its best 
efforts to enable the applicant to place the 
loan with a private financing institution, It 
shall render similar assistance to any appli- 
cant for a loan, the proceeds of which are 
to be used for the construction or purchase 
of a family dwelling or dwellings, upon re- 
ceipt of information from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to the effect that the applicant 
has applied for a direct loan, if he is eligible 
for such a loan, and that he is eligible for 
insurance or guaranty, under the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended. 
In order to encourage small or local private 
financing institutions to originate insured 
or guaranteed mortgage loans, it may also 
render similar assistance to private financing 
institutions in locating other private financ- 
ing institutions willing to repurchase such 
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— loans on a mutually satisfactory 
asis. 

(c) In the performance of its responsibili- 
ties under subsection (b) of this section, a 
regional subcommittee may at its discretion 
(1) request the National Committee to ob- 
tain for it the aid of other regional sub- 
committees in seeking sources of mortgage 
credit, and (2) request and obtain volun- 
tary assurances from any one or more private 
financing institutions that they will make 
funds available for insured or guaranteed 
mortgage loans in any specified area or areas 
within its region in which the subcommittee 
finds that there is a lack of adequate credit 
facilities for such loans. 


Regulations of Administrator 


Sec. 708. The Administrator, after consul- 
tation with the National Committee, shall 
have power to issue general rules and pro- 
cedures for the effective implementation of 
this title and for the functioning of the 
regional subcommittees, pursuant to the 
provisions hereof and not in conflict here- 
with. 

General provisions 


Sec. 709. No act pursuant to the provisions 
of this title and which occurs while this 
title is in effect shall be construed to be 
within the prohibitions of the antitrust laws 
or the Federal Trade Commission Act of the 
United States. 

Sec. 710. If any provision of this title, or 
the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstances, is held invalid, the remainder 
of this title and the application of such 
provision to other persons or circumstances, 
shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 711. (a) This title and all authority 
conferred hereunder shall terminate at the 
close of June 30, 1957. 

(b) Notwithstanding subsection (a), Con- 
gress, by concurrent resolution, may termi- 
nate this title prior to the termination date 
hereinabove provided for. 


TITLE VIII—URBAN PLANNING AND RESERVE OF 
PLANNED PUBLIC WORKS 


Urban planning 


Sec. 801. To facilitate urban planning for 
smaller communities lacking adequate plan- 
ning resources, the Administrator is author- 
ized to make planning grants to State plan- 
ning agencies for the provision of planning 
assistance (including surveys, land-use 
studies, urban renewal plans, technical serv- 
ices, and other planning work, but excluding 
plans for specific public works) to cities 
and other municipalities having a popula- 
tion of less than 25,000 according to the 
latest decennial census. The Administrator 
is further authorized to make planning 
grants for similar planning work in metro- 
politan and regional areas to official State, 
metropolitan, or regional planning agencies 
empowered under State or local laws to per- 
form such planning. Any grant made under 
this section shall not exceed 50 percent of 
the estimated cost of the work for which 
the grant is made and shall be subject to 
terms and conditions prescribed by the Ad- 
ministrator to carry out this section. The 
Administrator is authorized, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of section 3648 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, to make ad- 
vance or progress payments on account of 
any planning grant made under this sec- 
tion. There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated not exceeding $5 million to carry 
out the purposes of this section, and any 
amounts so appropriated shall remain avail- 
able until expended. 


Reserve of planned public works 

Sec. 802. (a) In order (1) to encourage 
municipalities and other public agencies to 
maintain a continuing and adequate re- 
serve of planned public works the construc- 
tion of which can rapidly be commenced 
whenever the economic situation may make 
such action desirable, and (2) to attain 
maximum economy and efficiency in the 
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planning and construction of local, State, 
and Federal public works, the Administrator 
is hereby authorized, during the period of 
3 years commencing on July 1, 1954, to make 
advances to public agencies from funds avail- 
able under this section (notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 3648 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended) to aid in financing 
the cost of engineering and architectural 
surveys, designs, plans, working drawings, 
specifications, or other action preliminary 
to and in preparation for the construction 
of public works: Provided, That the making 
of advances hereunder shall not in any way 
commit the Congress to appropriate funds 
to assist in financing the construction of 
any public works so planned. 

(b) No advance shall be made hereunder 
with respect to any individual project unless 
it conforms to an overall State, local, or re- 
gional plan approved by a competent State, 
local, or regional authority, and unless the 
public agency formally contracts with the 
Federal Government to complete the plan 
preparation promptly and to repay such ad- 
vance when due. 

(c) Advances under this section to any 
public agency shall be repaid without in- 
terest by such agency when the construc- 
tion of the public works is undertaken or 
started: Provided, That in the event repay- 
ment is not made promptly such unpaid 
sum shall bear interest at the rate of 4 per- 
cent per annum from the date of the Gov- 
ernment's demand for repayment to the 
date of payment thereof by the public agency. 
All sums so repaid shall be covered into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

(d) The Administrator is authorized to 
prescribe rules and regulations to carry out 
the purposes of this section. 

(e) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated not exceeding $10 million to carry 
out the purposes of this section, and any 
amounts so appropriated shall remain avail- 
able until expended. Not more than 5 per- 
cent of the funds so appropriated shall be 
expended in any one State. 


Definitions 

Sec. 803. As used in this title, (1) the 
term “State” shall mean any State, the Dis- 
3 Columbia, the Commonwealth of 

e co, and any Territory or possession 
of the United States; (2) thet term “Admin- 
istrator“ shall mean the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator; (3) the term “pub- 
lic works” shall include any public works 
other than housing; and (4) the term “pub- 
lic agency” or “public agencies” shall mean 
any State, as herein defined, or any public 
agency or political subdivision therein. 


TITLE IX—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Sec. 901. Section 607 of the act entitled 
“An act to expedite the provision of housing 
in connection with national defense, and 
for other purposes,” approved October 14, 
1940, as amended, is hereby amended by 
adding the following new subsection at the 
end thereof: 

“(g) The Administrator may dispose of 
any permanent war housing without regard 
to the preferences in subsections (b) and 
(c) or this section when he determines that 
(1) such housing, because of design or lack 
of amenities, is unsuitable for family dwell- 
ing use, or (2) it is being used at the time 
of disposition for other than dwelling pur- 
poses, or (3) it was offered, with preferences 
substantially similar to those provided in the 
Housing Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 48), to vet- 
erans and occupants prior to enactment of 
said act, or (4) it is to be sold with a 
requirement that it be removed from its 
present location.” 

Sec. 902. (a) The Housing and Home Fi- 
mance Administrator shall, as soon as prac- 
ticable during each calendar year, make a 
report to the President for submission to 
the Congress on all operations under the 
jurisdiction of the Housing and Home Fi- 
mance Agency during the previous calendar 
year. 
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(b) Section 311 of “An act to expedite 
the provision of housing in connection with 
national defense, and for other purposes,” 
approved October 14, 1940, as amended; sec- 
tion 6 of “An act to provide for the advance 
planning of non-Federal public works,” ap- 
proved October 13, 1949, as amended; and 
sections 5 and 402 (f) of the National Hous- 
ing Act, as amended, are hereby repealed. 

(c) The National Housing Act, as amended, 
is hereby amended—— 

(1) by striking the heading “Annual Re- 
port” immediately after section 4 and in- 
serting “Taxation”; and 

(2) by striking from subsection (e) of 
section 406 the word “Congress” and insert- 
ing “Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istrator.” 

(d) The first sentence of section 7 (b) of 
the United States Housing Act of 1937, as 
amended, is hereby amended to read as fol- 
lows: “The annual report of the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator to the 
President for submission to the Congress on 
the operations of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency shall include a report on 
the operations and expenses of the Authority, 
including loans, contributions, and grants 
made or contracted for, low-rent housing 
and slum-clearance projects undertaken, and 
the assets and liabilities of the Authority.” 

(e) Section 106 (a) of the Housing Act of 
1949, as amended, is hereby amended by 
striking “; and” at the end of paragraph (3) 
thereof, inserting a period in lieu thereof, 
and striking paragraph (4). 

(f) The Federal Home Loan Bank Act, as 
amended, is hereby amended by striking the 
second sentence of section 20. 

Sec. 903. The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, including its constituent agencies, 
and any other departments or agencies of 
the Federal Government having powers, func- 
tions, or duties with respect to housing 
under this or any other law shall exercise 
such powers, functions, or duties in such 
manner as, consistent with the requirements 
thereof, will facilitate progress in the reduc- 
tion of the vulnerability of congested urban 
areas to enemy attack. 

Sec. 904. Title V of the Housing Act of 
1949, as amended, is hereby amended as 
follows: 

(a) In the first sentence of section 511 
immediately following the phrase “July 1, 
1952,” strike the word “and”, and insert at 
the end of the sentence just before the 
period a comma and the language “and an 
additional $100,000,000 on and after July 1, 
1954.“ 

(b) In section 512, (i) strike “and 1953“ 
and insert “1953, and 1954”, and (ii) strike 
“and $2,000,000" and insert ‘$2,000,000, and 
$2,000,000." 

(c) In section 513, strike “and $10,000,000 
on July 1 of each of the years 1950, 1951, 
1952, and 1953” and insert “$10,000,000, and 
$10,000,000 on July 1 of each of the years 
1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, and 1954.” 


Act of controlling 


Sec. 905. Insofar as the provisions of any 
other law are inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of this act, the provisions of this act 
shall be controlling. 


Separability 


Src. 906. Except as may be otherwise ex- 
pressly provided in this act, all powers and 
authorities conferred by this act shall be 
cumulative and additional to and not in 
derogation of any powers and authorities 
otherwise existing. Notwithstanding any 
other evidences of the intention of Congress, 
it is hereby declared to be the controlling 
intent of Congress that if any provisions of 
this act, or the application thereof to any 
persons or circumstances, shall be adjudged 
by any court of competent jurisdiction to be 
invalid, such judgment shall not affect, im- 
pair, or invalidate the remainder of this act 
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or its applications to other persons and 
circumstances. 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SPENCE: Page 
223, after line 4, insert the following new 
section: 

“Public health functions 

“Sec. 804. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this title, all functions, powers, 
and duties under this title with respect to 
health, refuse disposal, sewage treatment, 
and water purification shall be exercised by 
and vested in the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service: Provided, That the 
Surgeon General shall have power to dele- 
gate to any other Federal agency, functions, 
powers, and duties with respect to construc- 
tion.” 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is taken verbatim from the 
Defense Housing Act of 1951. There is 
a comprehensive provision for construc- 
tion under this bill. But the amend- 
ment provides that the planning for con- 
struction which involves control of pol- 
luted waters, disposal of sewage and 
waste, building of water systems, and 
all matters pertaining to health and 
sanitation should be administered by the 
Surgeon General and the Public Health 
Service. 

The Public Health Service has for a 
long time had control of these functions 
of Government and has done a good job. 
In the Ohio valley, for instance, there 
was a compact entered into by eight 
States to cooperate in the attempt to 
clean up that river. Sanitary districts 
have been incorporated, districts that 
have the power to levy taxes, build sew- 
ers, and provide for sewage disposal. 

Public Health is the only agency of 
the Government that is equipped to meet 
it by skill and experience. I cannot see 
how there could be any objection to the 
adoption of this amendment. We who 
live in the Ohio valley and have to drink 
the waters of the Ohio River know how 
serious the condition is. Unless all of 
the new construction comes under the 
jurisdiction of the Public Health Service 
it might undo what has been done 
through the years to clean up the river. 
We are making real progress in that 
matter now. 

A great laboratory has been con- 
structed at Cincinnati which is a labo- 
ratory to assist in controling the pol- 
lution of waters all over the United 
States. They are making progress all 
the time. It is a great problem that is 
of interest to all the people everywhere 
because unless this is controlled the 
waters of almost all the streams will 
finally become polluted and filled with 
industrial waste which is harmful to the 
health of the people. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. SPENCE]. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment was 
discussed in committee. We are quite 
sympathetic with the gentleman’s posi- 
tion. I think perhaps we should have 
in mind that under the planning pro- 
gram this question becomes one of this 
nature: Will the Director of Health, Edu- 
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cation, and Welfare administer the pro- 
gram, or will the Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency ad- 
minister the entire program? 

The matter was submitted by Mrs. 
Hobby to me as chairman of the com- 
mittee and the matter was submitted also 
by Mrs. Hobby to the Bureau of the 
Budget. The amendment was not 
adopted by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency for the reason that we re- 
ceived the following letter from Mr. 
Belcher, Assistant Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., March 26, 1954. 
Hon. Oveta Cutp Honnx, 
Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 
(Attention: Mr. Reginald G. Conley, 
5462 Health, Education, and Welfare 
Building.) 

My Dear Mrs. Honnv: This will acknowl- 
edge Mr. Conley’s letter of March 19, 1954, 
enclosing a copy of a report sent to the 
chairman of the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency on H. R. 7839, a bill to 
aid in the provision and improvement of 
housing, the elimination and prevention of 
slums, and the conservation and develop- 
of urban communities. 

The report recommends that the advance 
planning provisions of the bill (sec. 702) be 
amended to provide that “all functions, 
powers, and duties * * * with respect to 
schools and health facilities, including hos- 
pitals, public water supply, and sewerage sys- 
tems, shall be exercised by, and vested in, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare.” 

The question of the administrative ar- 
rangements for the proposed new advance 
planning program was considered by this 
Bureau in the course of review and clearance 
of the original draft legislation. At that 
time we concluded that the objectives of 
the program could bert be realized by placing 
responsibility for its administration in a 
single agency of the executive branch, 
This decision reflects experience gained in 
the administration of the previously author- 
ized advance planning programs. The Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency was chosen to 
exercise this responsibility because it is now 
charged with the administration and liqui- 
dation of the earlier advance planning pro- 
grams, and because it is the agency of the 
executive branch most broadly concerned 
with the planning and provision of com- 
munity facilities. 

In endorsing unified administration by the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, this 
Bureau contemplated that the Housing Ad- 
ministrator would provide for consultation 
with other departments and agencies in the 
review of applications for categories of public 
works in which those agencies have an inter- 
est under other Federal programs. Such in- 
teragency consultation has been employed 
in the administration of the earlier advance 
planning programs. 

Since the receipt of your report, we have 
reviewed the entire question and remain 
convinced of the importance of providing 
for unified administration of this program. 
We have been assured that the Housing Ad- 
ministrator will fully utilize the services of 
departments and agencies having an interest 
in categories of community facilities for 
which advances are sought by State or local 
governments under this program, and will 
avoid the creation of staff and facilities 
which duplicate existing staffs and facilities 
of other Federal departments or agencies. 
For these reasons the Bureau of the Budget 
recommends against the enactment of the 
proposed amendment, 
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Since your report has already gone forward 
to the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, copies of this letter are being sent 
to the committee, and to the Housing Ad- 
ministrator. 

Sincerely yours, 
Donan R. BELCHER, 
Assistant Director. 


Apparently the Bureau of the Budget 
is recommending that we follow through 
with this provision that the Administra- 
tor of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency be the central agency designated 
by the Bureau of the Budget to admin- 
ister and coordinate the whole program. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. SPENCE. The amendment sub- 
mitted was not the amendment sub- 
mitted to the budget. It was an amend- 
ment she drew that was submitted to the 
budget. The building of houses and the 
control of the pollution of water are very 
different occupations. I do not think the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency is 
equipped to doit. I think the only agen- 
cy in the United States that is equipped 
to do it is the Public Health Service, 
which has been doing it for years. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. This planning pro- 
gram should be coordinated by the Hous- 
ing and Home Financing Administrator 
as the President desires. We have to rec- 
ognize the fact that this is the President’s 
overall program, and the President 
wants the agency to function in this par- 
ticular. The substance of the two 
amendments is, of course, identical. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. SPENCE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, we 
have informed ourselves as to the num- 
ber of amendments pending at the desk 
in connection with the remainder of the 
bill. My information is that there are 
7 in addition to 3 perfecting amend- 
ments that I shall offer as chairman of 
the committee, which I assume are not 
controversial, 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, I have an 
amendment which is not at the Clerk's 
desk. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
amendments to the balance of the bill 
and amendments thereto close at 6 
o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, how about making it 
3 minutes on each amendment? Then 
we will have a chance to discuss them. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. How about 2 minutes 
on each side? 

Mr. RAINS. On each side? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

C——282 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Rarys: On page 
223, after line 5, insert the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 901. (a) The Federal Housing Com- 
missioner and the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, respectively, are hereby authorized 
and directed to require that, in connection 
with any property upon which there is lo- 
cated a dwelling designed principally for a 
single-family residence or a two-family resi- 
dence and which is approved for mortgage 
insurance or guaranty prior to the beginning 
of construction, no mortgage shall be insured 
or guaranteed under the National Housing 
Act, as amended, or title III of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, 
unless the seller or builder, and such other 
person as may be required by the said Com- 
missioner or Administrator to become war- 
rantor, shall deliver to the purchaser or 
owner of such property a warranty that the 
dwelling is constructed in substantial con- 
formity with the plans and specifications 
(including any amendments thereof, or 
changes and variations therein, which have 
been approved in writing by the Federal 
Housing Commissioner or the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs) on which the Federal 
Housing Commissioner or the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs based his valuation of 
the dwelling: Provided, That the Federal 
Housing Commissioner or the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs shall deliver to the 
builder, seller, or other warrantor his writ- 
ten approval (which shall be conclusive evi- 
dence of such approval) of any amendment 
of, or change or variation in such plans and 
specifications which the Commissioner or 
the Administrator deems to be a substantial 
amendment thereof, or change or variation 
therein, and shall file a copy of such writ- 
ten approval with such plans and specifica- 
tions: Provided further, That such warranty 
shall apply only with respect to such in- 
stances of substantial nonconformity to such 
approved plans and specifications (including 
any amendments thereof, or changes or varia- 
tions therein, which have been approved in 
writing, as provided herein, by the Federal 
Housing Commissioner or the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs) as to which the pur- 
chaser or homeowner has given written no- 
tice to the warrantor within 1 year from the 
date of conveyance of title to, or initial oc- 
cupancy of, the dwelling, whichever first 
occurs: Provided further, That such war- 
ranty shall be in addition to, and not in 
derogation of, all other rights and privileges 
which such purchaser or owner may have 
under any other law or instrument: And pro- 
vided further, That the provisions of this 
section shall apply to any such property 
covered by a mortgage insured or guaranteed 
by the Federal Housing Commissioner or the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs on and 
after July 1, 1954, unless such mortgage is 
insured or guaranteed pursuant to a com- 
mitment therefor made prior to July 1, 1954. 

“(b) The Federal Housing Commissioner 
and the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
respectively, are further directed to permit 
copies of the plans and specifications (in- 
cluding written approvals of any amend- 
ments thereof, or changes or variations 
therein, as provided herein) for dwellings in 
connection with which warranties are re- 
quired by subsection (a) of this section to 
be made available in their appropriate local 
offices for inspection or for copying by any 
purchaser, homeowner, or warrantor during 
such hours or periods of time as the said 
Commissioner and Administrator may deter- 
mine to be reasonable. 

And renumber the succeeding sections 
accordingly. 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
long amendment to attempt to discuss 
in 2 minutes. In brief, it is this, and if 
my distinguished and genial chairman 
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will listen to me, I hope he will agree to 
the amendment. 

It is the exact unanimous recommen- 
dation of a Subcommittee on Housing of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
and one that was in the bill which went 
from this House last year to the Senate. 
This amendment was stricken out in con- 
ference. It is an amendment which I in- 
tended to offer in the executive session. 

It is an amendment which says a build- 
er shall give to the man to whom he sells 


_ the house a copy of the plans and speci- 


fications so he will know what he has; 
and that the builder says, This house is 
built in substantial conformity with the 
plans and specifications.” That is all it 
says. 

This amendment meets in principle 
the practice and has the approval of all 
good homebuilders of this country. 
They have certain fears about how it 
might work, but in many sections they 
give their own warranty. It is not a 
guaranty; it does not guarantee the 
house against defects or anything of the 
kind but merely says that this house is 
built in conformity with the plans and 
specifications. 

A veteran is entitled to that if the 
Government is to insure the loan. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Rarns]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly support the amendment offered 
by the very able gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Rains]. From personal ex- 
perience and observation of projects in 
my own congressional district, I believe a 
proper warranty provision would go far 
toward solving many of the serious de- 
ficiencies and difficulties encountered in 
connection with homes purchased under 
both the VA and FHA loan programs, 
Several instances have occurred in the 
years since World War II, in which vet- 
erans in particular have received shabby 
treatment from builders and mortgagors 
who were more interested in a “fast 
buck” than they were in providing de- 
cent homes for returning veterans and 
others desperately in need of housing. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hays of Ohio: 
On page 220, line 25, strike out “$5,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$10,000,000.” 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, in 
the interest of conserving time, there is 
another amendment on the next page 
and I ask unanimous consent to have it 
read and considered with this amend- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the amendment as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hays of Ohio: 
On page 222, line 16, strike out “$10,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$20,000,000.” 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
these two amendments simply double the 
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amount of money now in the bill for 
urban planning and public works plan- 
ning. There is nothing in there that 
says that the Administrator has to give 
out the money unless he approves the 
purposes for which the money is going 
to be used. 

It seems to me it is very uncertain 
about how much public works may be 
necessary. It may be that the Admin- 
istrator will not find it necessary to use 
this money. 

On the other hand, we cannot deter- 
mine exactly what is ahead of us in the 
way of unemployment. I think it would 
be good insurance to have that money in 
there if the subdivisions and the urban 
areas need it; and if the Administrator 
decides that they need it, he will be able 
to allocate it to them so that plans can 
be made for substantial—and by sub- 
stantial I mean permanent types of pub- 
lic works, something that will be useful 
and something that will last. 

I talked about this yesterday. I do not 
want to belabor the point any more. I 
think it would be good insurance to have 
that amount of money there if they find 
it necessary to use it. 

Mr.WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a program in 
which we are feeling our way along. 
There is no reason why we should jump 
overboard on it. Somewhere along the 
line it was thought that the $5 million 
would be sufficient to carry out the pur- 
poses of the section and it was set at that 
figure. There must be some limitation 
upon even this, meritorious as it is. I 
believe the amendment should be de- 
feated for that reason. We will take 
another look at it next year and see if 
we need any more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BoLLING: On 
page 223, strike out lines 6 through 21, and 
renumber the succeeding sections accord- 
ingly. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, this 
is extremely important, but I must take 
a few moments to tell the Committee 
that when we go back in the House I 
intend to offer a motion to recommit to 
provide for the Eisenhower recommen- 
dation on public housing, in other words 
35,000 units for each of 4 years. 

The amendment I have offered is the 
second amendment on which so many 
of you received word from virtually ev- 
ery veterans’ organization. It is offered 
in cooperation with so many Members 
that I cannot list them all in the time 
available. 

Mr.TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE. I can understand any 
person opposing veterans’ preference 
because it costs an undue amount of 
money or because it works an undue 
hardship on some other segment of our 
population, but so far as I know this 
veterans’ preference on the sale of this 
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housing has not hindered a sale, has not 
worked a hardship on anybody, and I 
have never heard one complaint against 
it. It seems to me that anyone that be- 
lieves in any kind of veterans’ prefer- 
ence would be for striking this language 
from the bill. I hope the amendment 
will carry. 

Mr. BOLLING. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. I want to express a 
similar hope that it will be adopted. 
It so happens that in my hometown 
these houses are being sold under the 
veterans’ preference, and this would 
change the rules in the middle of the 
game. 

Mr. BOLLING. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It 
is such a very short time that the vet- 
erans have had this preference. They 
had no chance to get houses earlier. 

Mr. BOLLING. I thank the gentle- 
woman. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. All this does is con- 
tinue the present law, which the pro- 
vision in the bill now would change. 

Mr. BOLLING. The gentleman is en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it would change exist- 
ing law, that is true, but it would change 
it to the advantage of the Government 
and the taxpayers. 

Let us just see how serious this situa- 
tion is: 

The Administrator may dispose of any 
permanent war housing without regard to 
the preferences in subsections (b) and (c) 
of this section when he determines— 


“When"—this is the limitation 
when he determines that (1) such housing, 


because of design or lack of amenities, is 
unsuitable for family dwelling use. 


This permits him to dispose of a struc- 
ture which is considered unsuitable for 
use by anyone as living accommodations, 
and we surely would not want him to 
sell this type of structure to a veteran 
to be used by him as a home. 

(2) it is being used at the time of disposi- 
tion for other than dwelling purposes. 


Of course the veteran would not want 
a preference to buy an old, rundown 
shack that is being used as a garage, for 
a dwelling house, if it was not suitable 
for his use as a home. 

(3) it was offered, with preferences sub- 
stantially similar to those provided in the 
Housing Act of 1950, to veterans and occu- 
pants prior to enactment of said act. 


This would permit the Administrator 
to sell it instead of putting it on the 
shelf and keeping it vacant. 


(4) it is to be sold with a requirement that 
it be removed from its present location. 


will 
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So if they are demolishing it under a 
slum clearance or urban renewal pro- 
ject, or cleaning up the area, then they 
can do so without having to keep it 
around permanently available for some 
veteran who might want it. That is how 
serious this situation is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. BOLLING]. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the Committee divided 
and there were—ayes 118, noes 56. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that Members may 
extend their remarks at that point in 
the Recorp immediately prior to the vote 
on the last amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
state my objection to section 901 of the 
Housing Act of 1954. 

This proposed section gives the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Administration 
the power to dispose of any permanent 
war housing without regard to the pref- 
erences of veterans. This contemplated 
action is contrary to the present law— 
Public Law 475 of the 81st Congress 
which gives preference in the purchase 
of any permanent war housing to veter- 
ans over other purchasers. 

To allow this section to remain in this 
bill would be a direct blow to our vet- 
erans and their preferences in buying 
surplus war housing. 

What possible reason can we give to 
our veterans for taking away their 
rights? One of the reasons we did en- 
act the veterans’ preference law was to 
help a veteran to reestablish and re- 
habilitate himself in civilian life—give 
him a chance to buy a war surplus home, 

If we permit this section to remain 
in the bill, we would be taking away 
from a veteran the preference estab- 
lished under law. I am sure this Con- 
gress does not want to be accused of 
doing exactly that. 

I shall support the amendment offered 
because it will reestablish and continue 
the principles of veterans’ preference in 
the field of housing. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lucas: On page 
1 line 25, insert a new section 907 as fol- 

ows: 

“In the selection of new tenants in all 
housing units under this act, preference 
shall be shown to applicants who are recipi- 
ents of old-age pensions.” 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is clearly shown. 
It is to give preference to those who are 
drawing old-age pensions. I have had 
experience in public-housing units in 
my own district where discrimination 
has been shown against those who are 
drawing old-age pensions in their at- 
tempts to get quarters in the very excel- 
lent public housing in Fort Worth. 
They have not been shown proper con- 
sideration and indeed have in many in- 
stances, been denied admittance, I 
think if the Federal Government is go- 
ing to contribute to old-age pensions, 
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as it does, then we ought to show some 
preference and by that means reduce the 
expenses of the Government. To reduce 
their rent will ease their burdens under 
the rising costs of living. I think it is 
only fair that we should show preference 
to those who are drawing old-age pen- 
sions. One of the first things that is 
considered in determining the amount of 
old-age pension is the amount of rent 
that a person eligible to such old-age 
pension has to pay. And if we can reduce 
that rent, then it may be possible that 
we can reduce the amount of the pen- 
sion that we have to pay and thus reduce 
the overall cost of this very beneficent 
program. 

Mr. SECREST. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. SECREST. Would this have any 
effect on the rule followed in a good many 
communities of giving preference to vet- 
erans? Would it in any way affect that? 

Mr. LUCAS. I have no intention of 
affecting that. 

Mr. SECREST. I know you do not, 
but I was just wondering and I am sure 
the gentleman does not want to affect 
veterans’ preference in any way because 
his record in behalf of the veterans is 
superb. I wanted the record to show 
that that was not the intent of the 
amendment, and that it would not af- 
fect veterans’ preference. 

Mr. LUCAS. I think the veterans in 
my district as the veterans in your dis- 
trict would want old-age pensioners to 
get this preference, but my amendment 
does not affect the rights, the deserved 
rights, of veterans under this law. 

Mr. POAGE. This would not cost the 
Government one penny, would it? 

Mr. LUCAS. Not a penny. 

Mr. POAGE. It would save the tax- 
payers a substantial amount of money. 
If the Government is now paying even a 
part of the rent for these elderly people, 
would it not be good for them and good 
for the Government to let them live in 
this housing for which the Government 
is paying? 

Mr. LUCAS. Absolutely. 

Mr. POAGE. It will give preference 
to people clearly in need because if these 
people were not in need they would not 
be pensioned. 

Mr, LUCAS, That is exactly right. 

Mr. POAGE. That is supposed to be 
the test for public housing, is it not, 
people who need the help? 

Mr. LUCAS. Certainly. 

Mr. POAGE. The test has already 
been given in this case, has it not? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is right. What is 
wrong with giving our old-age pension- 
ers a break? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Lucas]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. PowELL) there 
were—ayes 66, noes 54. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers, 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. POWELL: On 
page 223, after line 22, insert the following 
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new section to be appropriately numbered 
and to read: 

“Sec.—. The aids and powers made avail- 
able under the several titles of this act are 
not to be conditioned or limited in any way 
on account of race, religion, or national 
origin of the builders, lenders, renters, buy- 
ers, or families to be benefited.” 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I pre- 
sent this to you as a simple moral issue 
and say to you that what we have done 
today will be circumvented by the ad- 
ministrators of this act as they have 
circumvented previous housing acts, un- 
less this amendment carries. 

There is discrimination practiced in 
this country against all minorities, a dis- 
crimination which directly affects them 
and which indirectly affects you because 
regardless of how high you may build 
our new towers and how beautiful the 
surroundings of our new slum clearance 
areas may be there will penetrate your 
lives people suffering from slum shock. 
You cannot avoid them in this integrated 
world—bringing with them all of the 
diseases, all of the crime, and all of the 
kindred ills of the slums. 

The way the act is now set up it is not 
administered fairly. This is a confes- 
sion that we have received from previous 
administrators and from the new one. 

Finally, I am jealous of this body and 
I would like to see it take its place along 
with other branches of our American life 
including our Chief Executive and the 
Supreme Court in the forefront of mak- 
ing America to be America. 

We stand at the verge of an Armaged- 
don between the enslaved and the free. 
We stand a great Nation, the greatest 
the world has ever seen; but we are not 
morally prepared for this hour. This 
amendment will clean us up and let the 
voice of conscience speak again with 
clearness. This will let the people know 
that America is a land of the free re- 
gardless of race, creed, or color; and the 
home of the brave regardless of national 
origin. 

I ask you for your vote on this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a substitute amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Javirs as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by 
Mr. POWELL: On page 223, after line 22, in- 
sert the following new section: 

“The Federal Housing Commissioner shall 
make such rules and regulations in connec- 
tion with his functions under the National 
Housing Act as may be necessary to cause 
the issuance of commitments for mortgage 
imsurance under the titles of the act to 
give adequate consideration to the housing 
needs of minority groups without discrim- 
ination or segregation not now adequately 
supplied by new or sound or reconditioned 
existing housing.” 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment tightens up in language 
what the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Powe tt] seeks to do. It gives the Fed- 
eral Housing Commissioner the power to 
decide how he will handle it, but its fun- 
damental purpose is to say that projects 
which are backed with FHA guaranties 
shall not be segregated projects or have 
discrimination in them on account of 
race, creed, color, or national origin. 
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The President made this pledge in a 
speech when he said: 

Whenever the Federal Government has re- 
sponsibility, wherever it collects taxes from 
you to spend money, whether it be in a con- 
tract for recreational facilities or anything 
else that it does for a citizen of the United 
States, there will be no discrimination as 
long as I can help it in private or public 
life. * * * Wherever funds are used, where 
Federal authority extends, there will be fair- 
ness, 


Minority groups are not being ade- 
quately housed and the fault is lack of 
mortgage money. That has been found 
to be true by the National Association 
of Home Builders which finds in its mag- 
azine, March 1954, NAHB Correlator, 
that lack of mortgage money is respon- 
sible for 40 percent of the lack of ac- 
tivity in the field of housing minority 
groups. 

How do you get mortgage money? 
The only way is by enabling the minority 
groups to get into projects for which 
lenders will lend. The Housing and 
Home Finance Agency is trying to en- 
courage projects to include minorities, 
but that is not the way the job can be 
done, laudable as it is. You have to go 
directly to the root of the problem, which 
is to take the segregation lid off projects 
made possible by FHA guaranteed mort- 
gages if minority groups are really to 
have housing opportunity. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. POWELL. May I say that pride 
of authorship means nothing in a vital 
issue like this, and I shall support the 
gentleman’s amendment, I hope it pre- 
vails. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the gentleman 
for his remarks. We have been talking 
about housing for minority groups all 
afternoon. This is a direct way, by this 
amendment, in which to get housing for 
minority groups, not those alone who 
need public housing but all minority 
groups in all income levels. 

I trust the Committee will adopt this 
amendment. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the substitute amendment of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Javits] to include minorities and other 
low-income families on a control pro- 
gram basis. In the past few years, we 
have had men in high places giving lip 
service to the program of antisegrega- 
tion. Now we have a man in the White 
House whose actions speak louder than 
words. 

Here in the District of Columbia, the 
newspapers have been describing the liv- 
ing conditions and delinquency in pre- 
cinct No. 2. Do you think for a moment 
that if Washington had decent housing 
for minority and low-income groups that 
the crime rate would be so high in this 
precinct or in other sordid areas? 

In eliminating slums, there must be 
housing accommodations to which these 
people can move. If minority groups 
cannot find decent housing, they are 
forced to create more and worse slums 
in other areas. 

This amendment would be in line with 
President Eisenhower’s wish to banish 
racial prejudice, With all the emphasis 
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at my command, I plead and urge you, 
my colleagues, to support this substitute 
amendment. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
supporting the amendment of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
(Mr. POWELL]. 

I will read the following letter and 
statement by Clarence Mitchell, director 
of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, which tells 
the story better than I could: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE, 
New York, N. F., March 29, 1954. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House Banking and Currency Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN MULTER: Although 
we requested time to appear before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, we were 
denied an opportunity to state our views on 
the need for an amendment to prevent dis- 
crimination in housing programs that are 
assisted by the Federal Government. 

The Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee was fair enough to give us a hearing 
and I am enclosing a copy of the testimony 
we presented. We hope that you will seri- 
ously consider the proposed amendment, 
which appears on page 1 in the third para- 
graph. 

You realize, of course, that discriminatory 
practices of the housing agencies continue, 
despite FHA assurances given to you in 1951 
that no amendment was needed. 

We urge that committee members give it 
their full support when it is offered on the 
floor, 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE MITCHELL, 
Director, Washington Bureau, 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE MITCHELL, DIRECTOR 
OF THE WASHINGTON BUREAU, NAACP, BE- 
FORE THE BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMIT- 
TEE 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 

mittee, I am Clarence Mitchell, director of 

the Washington bureau of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 

People. 

Our organization requests that the Hous- 
ing Act be amended to provide for protec- 
tion against the growing pattern of segre- 
gation which is promoted by housing officials 
of the Federal Government. 

Our proposed amendment reads: “The aids 
and powers made available under the several 
titles of this act are not to be conditioned 
or limited in any way on account of race, 
religion, or national origin of builders, 
lenders, renters, buyers, or families to be 
benefited.” 

We are firmly convinced that the housing 
agencies now have full authority to issue 
regulations which will prevent segregation 
in housing that is financed on a whole or 
part by Federal funds. 

The Federal Government has clear author- 
ity to require that public housing and facili- 
ties or housing in redeveloped areas must be 
available to all qualified renters, buyers, or 
users without regard to race. 

The Federal Government has clear author- 
ity under present law to require that FHA 
insured property must be available to all 
qualified persons without regard to race as 
@ condition of obtaining Federal insurance. 

Unfortunately, the Federal agencies have 
never had the courage to exercise this au- 
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thority, and, for that reason, we are asking 
that your committee amend the Housing Act 
to provide that as a condition of receiving 
Federal assistance in the form of loans, 
grants or insurance, Government agencies 
and others must agree that housing and 
other facilities mrade possible by such 
grants, loans, or insurance must be avail- 
able to all qualified persons without regard 
to race. 

The present housing policies are a some- 
what wordy echo of previous discriminatory 
practices which have been in effect ever since 
the Federal Government entered the housing 
field. 

As evidence of our effort to correct this 
problem, I would like to submit for the rec- 
ords a memorandum sent by our organiza- 
tion to Mr. Raymond Foley, Administrator 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
on January 11, 1952. 

The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 97, 
part 8, pages 10083-10087 and volume 99, part 
6, page 7535 shows that the housing agencies 
have consistently tried to make the Congress 
believe that existing regulations prevented 
the kind of abuse that we have set forth in 
our memorandum. 

Under the new Housing Administrator, Mr. 
Albert Cole, the situation has not improved, 
although a great many words have been spo- 
ken and written by Mr. Cole and his subor- 
dinates on this subject. 

We are convinced that when the Presi- 
dent mentioned minority-group problems 
in his housing message of January 25, he 
intended to reaffirm his important principle 
that Federal funds should not be used to 
promote and expand racial segregation and 
discrimination. 

Despite the President’s fine intentions, Mr. 
Cole and his subordinates continue to ap- 
prove housing policies which permit hous- 
ing patterns that would not in any sense 
embarrass the Malan government of South 
Africa, which is openly dedicated to a pro- 
gram of complete racial segregation. 

The same memorandum that we submit- 
ted to Mr. Foley was submitted to Mr. Cole 
for consideration. As yet, we have not had 
any promise that the housing agency will 
change these practices that we have com- 
plained about. 

If the committee wishes to get a firsthand 
picture of how the Government is being 
used to promote racial segregation, I rec- 
ommend that a trip be made to Savannah, 
Ga., and Baltimore, Md. 

The Savannah trip will reveal that land 
in the middle of a slum area populated by 
colored people has been cleared, and a low- 
rent project has been built there. This 
project sharply contrasts with the surround- 
ing area in that there are grass plots, trees, 
play areas, paved streets, and a general at- 
mosphere of cleanliness. It is occupied ex- 
clusively by white people. All around it are 
the shacks and unpaved streets where the 
colored people must live. 

A trip to Baltimore would reveal the 
workings of a slum clearance and urban- 
redevelopment program under the present 
policies. In that city, a plan is afoot to 
redevelop an area adjacent to a State-owned 
armory. For years, white residents in the 
area have vigorously fought to keep colored 
people from owning homes in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Now these forces which express them- 
selves through an organization known as 
the Mount Royal Association are seeking to 
extend policies of enforced racial segrega- 
tion to the armory site. The boundary 
lines of the proposed project have been 
so drawn that the Western Maryland Dairy, 
which is owned by white people, certain 
warehouses, also owned by whites, a white 
church, and a considerable parcel of white 
occupied residential property will be al- 
lowed to remain in the area which is to be 
cleared. Those in charge of the program 
say they are trying to create a Beacon Hill 
in Baltimore, 


On the other hand, the redeveloped por- 
tion is expected to restrict colored occupancy 
to a walk-up type of apartment building, 
immediately adjacent to an area already 
occupied by colored people. An elevator 
type of apartment building for white people 
will be built which is immediately adjacent 
to the white section. 

Although there are a number of substan- 
tial properties such as churches and homes 
now occupied or used by colored people, 
these will be demolished along with slum- 
type dwellings. The residents and users 
will be forced to find accommodations out- 
side the area. 

There is little hope that the national 
housing officials will remedy this condition 
because the father of the Baltimore idea, a 
Mr. Richard Steiner, has been made the 
Deputy Director of the Division of Slum 
Clearance and Urban Redevelopment of 
HHFA. 

In such developments, the colored families 
are not only ousted from their land areas, 
but they are frequently cheated out of a 
fair price for their property. 

An example of this was given by Mr. Buren 
B. Day, an Oklahoma City, Okla., real-estate 
man who appeared before the Housing Sub- 
committee on Veterans’ Affairs on December 
6, 1953. Mr. Day pointed out that local ap- 
praisers had lowered the value of land when 
they turned in their reports, because the 
property was occupied by “a bunch of coons 
right out there by the river, not very much 
value.” Mr. Day pointed out that these same 
appraisers are now used by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in housing matters. The refer- 
ence may be found on page 3027 of the hous- 
ing hearings. 

Of course, other communities may be a 
little more polished in their statements, but 
our experience shows that they, also, follow 
the practice of reducing values of property 
just because it is occupied by colored people. 

In the Savannah case that I have men- 
tioned previously, a colored Presbyterian 
Church was located in the area that was 
cleared. At first, the congregation was of- 
fered $8,000 for the property. Later, the 
price was raised to $13,000. However, when 
the case was taken to court, the congrega- 
tion won a $40,000 judgment. 

There are numerous illustrations of FHA 
promoted segregation, many of which are in 
the Maryland and Virginia areas around 
Washington. However, the most colossal of 
FHA discriminatory policies may be found at 
Levittown, Pa., where thousands of new 
dwellings are built in an entirely new com- 
munity with FHA assistance. Mr. Levitt re- 
fuses to let any colored person buy or rent 
one of these houses. 

These illustrations show clearly that our 
amendment is needed to halt Federal spon- 
sorship of racial discrimination in housing. 
ae we urge that it be included in the 

ill. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Javits) there 
were—ayes 87, noes 110. 

So the substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. POWELL]. 

The question was taken; and an a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. POWELL) there 
were—ayes 74, noes 113. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Wotcorr: On 
page 215, strike out the sentence beginning 
on line 8 and ending on line 11. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


1954 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Worcorr: On 
page 219, after line 13 insert the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 710. Service as a member of the na- 
tional committee or of a regional subcom- 
mittee shall not constitute any form of serv- 
ice, employment, or action within the pro- 
visions of sections 281, 283, 434, or 1914 of 
title 18 of the United States Code, or within 
the provisions of section 910 of the revised 
statutes (5 U. S. C., sec. 99).” 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, this 
merely waives the conflict of interest 
statute in respect to those people work- 
ing on a voluntary basis. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. WOLCOTT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WOLCOTT: 

Page 107, line 22, insert 2“ after the word 
“section.” 

Page 115, line 20, strike “funds” and insert 
“fund.” 

Page 124, line 9, strike “operations” and 
insert “operation.” 

Page 155, line 6, strike the comma after 
“utilized.” 

Page 156, line 16, insert comma after 
“title.” 

Page 159, line 21, strike the comma after 
“investors.” 

Page 162, line 15, strike “not” and insert 
“no.” 

Page 165, line 21, strike “obligation” and 
insert “obligations.” 

Page 168, line 9, strike “oustanding” and 
insert “outstanding.” 

Page 192, line 22, strike “publicly owned” 
and insert “publicly-owned.” 

Page 192, line 23, insert comma after 
“utilities.” 

Page 196, line 2, strike “Territories” and 
insert “territories.” 

Page 197, line 15, strike “of” and insert 
or.” 

206, line 18, strike “Associations” and 
insert association.“ 

Page 222, line 23, strike out “Territory” 
and insert “territory.” 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment for the 
purpose of discussing the amendment 
that came up so quickly I did not know 
what it was all about. It was on page 
215, commencing at line 8 and going 
down to line 11. I understand the lan- 
guage was stricken out. When I dis- 
covered what was about to be done, I did 
not object to it, although I did not have 
any notice of it and I do not think it was 
mentioned in the committee in executive 
session. It was brought up without 
notice. I did not object to it for the rea- 
son that the language is unnecessary. 
Under existing law the Administrator 
may do just exactly that. He may 
utilize the services of the Federal Reserve 
banks, because the Federal Reserve 
banks are the fiscal agents of the United 
States Government. This stricken lan- 
guage is unnecessary. 

But I certainly do not want anything 
to pass here indicating that we are 
changing or repealing existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. WorcorrI. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Worcorr: Page 
212, after line 2, insert the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 604. All laws, regulations, and other 
actions relating to the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation shall, on and 
after the effective date of the Housing Act 
of 1954, be deemed to relate to the Federal 
Savings Insurance Corporation.” 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, we 
have changed the name of the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation 
to the Federal Savings Insurance Cor- 
poration. This merely changes the name 
wherever it appears in the existing law. 
Where it is referred to as the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion, the reference is to the Federal 
Savings Insurance Corporation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. WOLCOTT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee substitute for the bill. 

The committee substitute was agreed 
to. 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. ReEcE of Tennessee, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
the Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 7839) to aid 
in the provision and improvement of 
housing, the elimination and prevention 
of slums, and the conservation and de- 
velopment of urban communities, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 485, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
an amendment adopted in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en bloc. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 
Mr. BOLLING. 
The SPEAKER. 


I am, Mr. Speaker. 
The gentleman qual- 


The Clerk will report the motion to 
recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. BoLLING moves to recommit the bill 
(H. R. 7839) to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency with instructions to report 
the same back to the House forthwith with 
the following amendments: After title V, 
low-rent public housing, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

“Sec. 501. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration, with respect to low-rent housing 
projects under the United States Housing 
Act of 1937 initiated after March 1, 1949, 
may authorize the commencement of con- 
struction of not to exceed 35,000 dwelling 
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units during the fiscal year 1955, and not 
to exceed 35,000 additional dwelling units 
during each of the fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 
1958, and may enter into such agreements, 
contracts, and other arrangements for the 
construction of such dwelling units as may 
be necessary.” 

And renumber the four succeeding sec- 
tions accordingly. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. McCORMACK. On that, Mr. 
Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 176, nays 211, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 46, as follows: 


[Roll No. 46] 
YEAS—176 
Addonizio Forrester Natcher 
Albert Frazier O'Brien, III 
Andrews Frelinghuysen O’Brien, Mich. 
Angell Friedel O’Brien, N. T. 
Aspinall Fulton O Hara, III. 
Auchincloss Garmatz O’Konski 
Ayres Goodwin O'Neill 
Bailey Gordon Patman 
Baker Granahan Patterson 
Barrett Grant Pelly 
Bennett, Fla. Green Perkins 
Blatnik Gregory Pfost 
Boggs Haley Philbin 
Boland Halleck Pilcher 
Bolling Hand Polk 
Bolton, Harden Powell 
Frances P. Hart Price 
Bowler Hays, Ohio Priest 
Bray Heller Rabaut 
Brooks, Tex. Heselton Radwan 
Brown, Ga Holifield Rains 
Brownson Holmes Rayburn 
Buchanan Holtzman Reams 
Buckley Howell Rhodes, Pa, 
Burdick Javits Rodino 
Byrd Johnson, Wis. Rogers, Colo. 
Byrne, Pa, Jones, Ala. Rogers, Mass. 
Camp Judd Rooney 
Campbell Karsten, Mo. Roosevelt 
Canfield Kean Sadlak 
Cannon Kee Saylor 
Carnahan Kelly, N. Y. Scott 
Celler h Secrest 
Chelf Kersten, Wis. Shelley 
Chudoft King, Calif. Sieminski 
Condon K Sikes 
Cooper Klein Spence 
Corbett Landrum Springer 
Coudert Lane Staggers 
Cretella Lanham Sullivan 
Crosser Lantaff Taylor 
Curtis, Mass Lesinski Thompson, Tex. 
Dawson, III. Long Thornberry 
McCarthy Tollefson 
Delaney McCormack Trimble 
id Machrowicz Vinson 
Dollinger Mack, III. Walter 
Donohue Madden Wampler 
Donovan Magnuson Watts 
Dorn, N. Y. Mailliard Widnall 
Doyle Wigglesworth 
Eberharter Merrow Williams, N. J. 
Edmondson Metcalf Wilson, Calif. 
Elliott Miller,Kans, Wilson, Ind. 
Engle Mollohan Withrow 
Feighan Morano Wolverton 
Fine Morrison Yates 
Moss Younger 
Forand Multer Zablocki 
NAYS—211 
Abbitt Belcher Budge 
Abernethy Bennett, Mich. Burleson 
dair Bentsen Busbey 
Alexander Berry Bush 
Allen, Calif, Betts Byrnes, Wis. 
Allen, III. Bishop Carrigg 
Andersen, Bolton, Cederberg 
H. Carl Oliver P. Chatham 
Andresen, min Chenoweth 
August H. Bonner Church 
Arends Bosch Clevenger 
Ashmore Bow Cole, Mo 
Barden Brooks, La Cole, N. T. 
Bates Brown, Ohio Colmer 
Beamer Broyhill Cooley 
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Until further notice: 

Mr. Simpson of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Yorty. 

Mr. Vursell with Mr. Kluczynski, 

Mr. Jensen with Mr. Dingell. 

Mr. James with Mr. Davis of Tennessee, 

Mr. Chiperfield with Mr. Fountain. 

Mr. Harvey with Mr. McMillan. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, Mr. MouLDER. If he were present, 
he would have voted “yea.” I voted 
“nay.” I withdraw my vote and vote 
present.“ 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 353, nays 36, not voting 45, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 47] 


Coon Hosmer Ray 
Cotton Hruska Reece, Tenn. 
Crumpacker Hunter Reed, III. 
Cunningham Hyde Reed, N. Y. 
Curtis, Mo. Ikard Rees, 
Curtis, Nebr, Jackson Rhodes, Ariz. 
Di Jarman 
Davis, Ga. Jenkins Riley 
Davis, Wis. Johnson, Calif, Rivers 
Dawson, Utah Jonas, Ill. Robeson, Va. 
Dempsey Jonas, N. C. Rogers, Fla. 
Derounian Jones, Mo. Rogers, Tex. 
Devereux Jones, N. C. St. George 
D'Ewart Kearney Schenck 
Dies Kearns Scherer 
Dolliver Keating Scrivner 
Dondero Kilburn Scudder 
Dowdy Kilday Selden 
Durham King, Pa Shafer 
Elisworth Knox Sheehan 
Evins Laird Short 
Fallon Latham Shuford 
Fenton LeCompte Simpson, II. 
Fernandez Lipscomb Small 
Fisher Lovre Smith, Kans. 
Ford Lucas Smith, Miss. 
Gamble McConnell Smith, Va. 
Gary McCulloch Smith, Wis. 
Gathings McDonough Stauffer 
Gavin McGregor Steed 
Gentry McVey Stringfellow 
George Mack, Wash ‘Taber 
Golden on Talle 
Graham Martin,Iowa Teague 
Gross Mason Thomas 
Gubser Matthews Thompson, La. 
Gwinn Meader Thompson, 
Hagen, Minn. Merrill Mich. 
Hardy Miller, Md Tuck 
Harris Miller, Nebr. Utt 
Harrison, Nebr. Miller, N. Y. Van Pelt 
Harrison, Va Mumma Van Zandt 
Harrison, Wyo. Murray Velde 
Hébert eal Vorys 
Herlong Nicholson Warburton 
Hess Norblad Westland 
Hiestand Norrell Wharton 
Hill Oakman Wheeler 
Hillelson O'Hara, Minn. Whitten 
Hillings Osmers Wickersham 
Hinshaw Ostertag Williams, Miss, 
Hoeven Passman Williams, N. Y. 
Hoffman, III. Phillips Willis 
Hoffman, Mich. Pillion Winstead 
Holt Poage Wolcott 
Hope Poff Young 
Horan Prouty 
ANSWERED “PRESENT"—. 
Mills 
NOT VOTING—46 

Battle Harvey Regan 
Becker Hays, Ark. Richards 
Bender James Roberts 
Bentley Jensen Robsion, Ky 
Boykin Kelley, Pa Seely-Brown 
Bramblett Kluczynski Sheppard 
Carlyle Krueger Simpson, Pa, 
Chiperfield Lyle Sutton 
Clardy McIntire Vursell 
Davis, Tenn, McMillan Wainwright 
Dingell Miller, Calif. | Weichel 
Dorn, S. G. Morgan Wier 
Fino Moulder Wilson, Tex, 
Fountain Nelson Yorty 
Hagen, Calif, Patten 
Hale Preston 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Seely-Brown for, with Mr. Wilson of 
Texas against. 


Mr. Fino for, with Mr. Regan against 

Mr. Bender for, with Mr. Lyle against. 

Mr. Robsion of Kentucky for, with Mr. 
Nelson against. 

Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
Hale against. 

Mr. Morgan for, with Mr. McIntire against. 

Mr. Miller of California for, with Mr. 
Bramblett against. 

Mr. Moulder for, with Mr. Mills against. 

Mr. Sheppard for, with Mr. Clardy against. 

Mr, Battle for, with Mr. Becker against. 

Mr. Patten for, with Mr. Weichel against. 

Mr. Preston for, with Mr. Bentley against. 

Mr. Dorn of South Carolina for, with Mr. 
Krueger against. 


YEAS—353 
Abernethy Coon Hand 
Adair Cooper Harden 
Addonizio Corbett Harris 
Albert Cotton Harrison, Nebr, 
Alexander Coudert Harrison, Wyo. 
Allen, Calif. Cretella Hart 
Allen, III. Orosser Hays, Ohio 
Andersen, Crumpacker Hébert 
H. Carl Cunningham  Herlong 
Andresen, Curtis, Mass, Heselton 
August H. Curtis, Mo. ess 
Andrews Curtis, Nebr. Hiestand 
Angell Dague Hil 
Arends Davis, Ga. Hitlelson 
Ashmore Dayis, Wis. Hillings 
Aspinall Dawson, III. Hinshaw 
Auchincloss Dawson, Utah Hoeven 
Ayres Deane Hoffman, Il, 
Bailey Delaney Holifield 
Baker Dempsey Holmes 
Barden Derounian Holt 
Bates Devereux Hope 
Beamer D'Ewart Horan 
Belcher Dies Hosmer 
Bennett, Fla. Dodd Howell 
Bennett, Mich, Dolliver Hruska 
Bentsen Dondero Hunter 
Berry Donohue Hyde 
Betts Donovan Ikard 
Biatnik Dorn, N. 1 Jackson 
Boggs Dowdy Jenkins 
Boland Doyle Johnson, Calif. 
Bolton, Durham Johnson. Wis, 
Frances P. Eberharter Jonas, III. 
Bolton, Edmondson Jonas, N. C. 
Oliver P. Elliott Jones, Ala. 
Bonin Ellsworth Jones, Mo 
Bonner Engle Jones, N. C. 
Bosch Evins Judd 
Bow Fallon Karsten, Mo. 
Bowler Feighan Kean 
Bray Fenton Kearney 
Brooks, La. Fernandez Kearns 
Brooks, Tex. Fisher Keating 
Brown, Ga. Fogarty Kee 
Brown, Ohio Forand Kersten, Wis. 
Brownson Ford Kilburn 
Broyhill Forrester Kilday 
Buchanan Frazier King, Calif. 
Budge Frelinghuysen King, Pa. 
Burdick Friedel 
Burleson Fulton Knox 
Busbey Gamble Laird 
Bush Garmatz Landrum 
Byrd Gary Lane 
Byrnes, Wis. Gathings Lanham 
p Gavin Lantaff 
Campbell Gentry Latham 
Cannon George LeCompte 
Golden Lesinski 
Carrigg Goodwin Lipscomb 
Cederberg Gordon Long 
Chatham Graham Lovre 
Chelf Grant Lucas 
Chenoweth Gregory McCarthy 
Church Gross McConnell 
Clevenger Gubser McCormack 
Cole, Mo. Gwinn McCulloch 
Cole, N. Y Hagen, Calif. McDonough 
Colmer Hagen, Minn. McGregor 
Condon Haley McVey 
Cooley Halleck Machrowicz 


Mack, III. Pillion Stauffer 
Mack, Wash, Poage Steed 
Madden Poff Stringfellow 
Magnuson Polk Sullivan 
Mahon Price Taber 
Mailliard Priest Tallie 
Marshall Prouty Taylor 
Martin, Iowa Rabaut Teague 
Matthews Radwan Thomas 
Meader Rains Thompson, La. 
Merrill Ray Thompson, 
Merrow Rayburn Mich, 
Metcalf Reams Thompson, Tex, 
Miller, Kans. Reece, Tenn. Thornberry 
Miller, Md. Reed, III. Tollefson 
Miller, Nebr. Reed, N. T. Trimble 
Miller, N. Y. Rees, Kans. Utt 
Mills Rhodes, Ariz. Van Pelt 
Mollohan Rhodes, Pa. Van Zandt 
Morano Riehlman Velde 
Morrison Riley Vinson 
Moss Rivers Vorys 
Mumma Rodino Walter 
Murray Rogers, Colo. Wampler 
Natcher Rogers, Fla Warburton 
Neal Rogers, Mass. Watts 
Nicholson Rogers, Tex. Westland 
Norblad Sadlak Wharton 
Norrell St. George Wheeler 
Oakman Saylor Whitten 
O'Brien, II. Schenck Widnall 
O'Brien, Mich, Scherer Wigglesworth 
O'Brien, N. Y. Scott Williams, Miss. 
O Hara, III. Scrivner Williams, N. J. 
O'Hara, Minn. Scudder Williams, N. L. 
O’Konski Secrest Willis 
O'Neill Selden Wilson, Calif, 
Osmers Sheehan Wilson, Ind, 
Ostertag Shelley Winstead 
Passman Shuford Withrow 
Patman Sieminski Wolcott 
Patterson Sikes Wolverton 
Pelly Simpson, Ill Yates 
Perkins Small Young 
Pfost Smith, Miss. Younger 
Philbin Spence Zablocki 
Phillips Springer 
Pilcher Staggers 
NAYS—36 

Abbitt Green Multer 
Barrett Hardy Powell 
Bishop Harrison, Va. Robeson, Va. 
Bolling Heller ney 
Buckley Hoffman, Mich. Roosevelt 
Byrne, Pa. Holtzman Shafer 
Canfield Jarman Short 
Celler Javits Smith, Kans. 
Chudoft Kelly, N. Y. Smith, Va. 
Dollinger Keogh Smith, Wis. 
Fine Klein Tuck 
Granahan Mason Wickersham 

NOT VOTING—45 
Battle Harvey Preston 
Becker Hays, Ark. Regan 
Bender James Richards 
Bentley Jensen Roberts 
Boykin Kelley, Pa. Robsion, Ky. 
Bramblett Klu Seely-Brown 
Carlyle Krueger Sheppard 
Chiperfield Lyle pson, Pa. 
Clardy McIntire Sutton 
Davis, Tenn McMillan Vursell 
Dingell Miller, Calif. Wainwright 
Dorn, S. C. Morgan Weichel 
Fino Moulder Wier 
Fountain Nelson Wilson, Tex. 
Hale Patten Yo 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Simpson of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Boykin. 

Mr. Wainwright with Mr. Dingell. 

Mr. Weichel with Mr. Yorty. 

Mr. Seely-Brown with Mr. Kluczynski. 
Mr. Clardy with Mr. Battle. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr. 


. McIntire with Mr. Preston. 
Becker with Mr. Patten. 


. Bramblett with Mr, Kelley of Pennsyl- 


Mr. Robsion of Kentucky with Mr. Dorn of 
South Carolina, 

Mr. Hale with Mr. Moulder. 

Mr. Harvey with Mr. Regan, 
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Mr. Fino with Mr. Lyle. 

Mr. Chiperfield with Mr. Wilson of Texas. 
Mr. Bentley with Mr. McMillan, 

Mr. Bender with Mr. Sutton. 


Mr. O’KONSKI changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that in the enrolling 
of the bill such changes in section num- 
bers as are necessary may be made. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL PERMISSION TO REVISE 
AND EXTEND 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within which 
to revise and extend their remarks on 
the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
failure of the Republican Members of 
the House to support the President's 
public housing program when they were 
given the opportunity to do so in the 
amendment offered by our distinguished 
Democratic colleague from Kentucky 
[Mr. Spence], and in the recommittal 
motion offered by another distinguished 
Democrat IMr. BOLLING], both of which 
would have authorized 35,000 new pub- 
lic housing starts for the next 4 years, 
makes this Housing Act of 1954 in its 
present form little more than a house of 
cards, My vote for the bill on final pas- 
sage, after voting for recommittal, was 
based on my sincere hope that the Sen- 
ate will make the necessary corrections 
needed to make the final bill a real 
housing act rather than a house of cards 
act. Were it not for my conviction that 
the Members of the other body will have 
the courage and commonsense to rewrite 
the bill, and particularly to embody the 
President's minimum program of 35,000 
housing units, I most certainly would 
have voted against H. R. 7839. However, 
had the bill not gone through the House 
it is my considered judgment that the 
chances for any further legislation to 
authorize construction of public hous- 
ing units would be nil—and the program 
would be delayed another year at least. 
For that reason, and in spite of the many 
defects in the bill, I voted to give the 
Senate a chance to write into it some of 
the needed changes. 

Mr. Speaker, I was pleased to support 
the amendments which passed the House 
to protect the veterans’ status under our 
housing programs. Certainly there 
could be no justification for the ad- 
ministration’s proposal to open the door 
to raising interest rates on veterans’ 
home purchase loans to 5 or even 6 per- 
cent, or any figure above the present 4% 
percent rate. If the amendment offered 
by the distinguished Democrat from 
Texas (Mr. Patman] had not been ac- 
cepted, I would not have inclined to let 
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the bill out of the House. Similarly 
with the amendment to restore veterans’ 
preferences in purchase of permanent 
war-housing units, offered by our Demo- 
cratic colleague from Missouri IMr. 
Borte], who has always fought to pre- 
serve veterans’ rights; the administra- 
tion proposal to eliminate this prefer- 
ence would have been rank injustice, 
particularly for the veterans of recent 
service in Korea who have not had op- 
portunity to participate in such pur- 
chases. The House was well advised in 
eliminating these provisions, as well as 
that part of the proposed title II which 
would have given the President power to 
impose real estate credit controls. 

However, H. R. 7839 as it passed the 
House is still far from a perfect bill. 
Particularly deplorable are the proposals 
to turn the Federal National Mortgage 
Association over to private investors, 
thus drying up the outlet for secondary 
mortgage sales and limiting the total 
amount of mortgage assistance which 
can be provided under the act; and the 
failure to protect the home buyer's inter- 
est by the Republican refusal to include a 
builder’s warranty to the buyer, or to in- 
clude any protection against mortgaging 
out, whereby the mortgagor can pocket 
any difference between actual costs of 
construction and the face value of the 
mortgage. Certainly we should continue 
to provide that this difference should go 
to reduce the amount of the mortgage 
rather than to fatten the profits of the 
mortgagor above and beyond his interest 
return. 

In my opinion, however, Mr. Speaker, 
the most serious defect in the bill is its 
failure to provide for new public housing 
to replace temporary housing or units 
destroyed under slum clearance and re- 
development programs. In this con- 
nection I wish to cite a very serious 
situation in Lanham Act housing proj- 
ects in San Francisco. 

On February 9 of this year the Public 
Housing Administration issued orders to 
the San Francisco Housing Authority to 
accept no new tenants in 5 temporary 
housing projects there, and to move all 
present tenants out within 6 months. 
This order applied to 1,130 apartments 
housing about 7,500 tenants, all Negroes, 

The situation created by this order is 
a perfect example of how little regard 
this Republican Congress has for the 
housing needs of low-income groups in 
this country. We all know that the 
Federal Government is now acting under 
congressional orders to dispose of tem- 
porary housing constructed under the 
Lanham Act and other war-housing 
measures. The ill-advised action of this 
House in attempting to put a permanent 
stop to development of permanent pub- 
lic-housing projects has caused at least 
a 2-year delay in the orderly develop- 
ment of new projects and has, through 
limitations on construction, held up ac- 
tual construction of badly needed units 
for which plans had already been drawn. 
At the same time we are forcing tenants 
out of temporary housing projects with 
no place for them to go. From my own 
personal knowledge I can testify that 
there is no available housing in San 
Francisco within the income limitations 
of these 7,500 people. In spite of wild 
claims by public-housing opponents in 
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the debate on the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration appropriation and on the 
Housing Act of 1954, no private building 
groups are constructing housing units 
which these people can afford to buy or 
rent—not in San Francisco anyhow, and 
I am sure that it is true throughout the 
country. Furthermore, they will not do 
so since there is no profit in it for them. 
The few public-housing projects now 
underway in San Francisco will be filled 
by tenants from a slum-clearance proj- 
ect and will not be available to meet the 
need of the families now under notice 
to get out of their present homes, Fur- 
thermore, in passing the Housing Act of 
1954, this Republican House refused to 
strike out the provision repealing Public 
Law 243 of the 82d Congress. Public 
Law 243 permitted the FHA to make ad- 
vance commitments for cooperative 
housing projects. This provision has 
been used in the main by minority 
groups, such as those Negro tenants be- 
ing evicted in San Francisco, to make it 
possible for them to finance their own 
cooperative ventures where private in- 
vestors refused to help them. 

The only possible solution to the prob- 
lem these people now face is to permit 
them to remain where they are until new 
space is made available for them to move 
into, and the only way such space can 
be made available is to continue and 
expand the public housing program. 
The 35,000 units per year recommended 
by the administration will be only a drop 
in the bucket in meeting the need, but 
at least that much should be authorized 
without delay. As it is, I am sure that 
under such an authorization the whole 
State of California would not get the 
1130 units needed in San Francisco alone 
to take care of this one group. 

This is an illustration of the failure 
of Congress and the administration to 
recognize the practical facts of the hous- 
ing needs existing in every metropolitan 
area in the United States. It also spot- 
lights the fatal weakness in the program 
now contained in the Housing Act of 
1954—the failure to provide any prac- 
tical relief for the very low-income 
groups who need help the most. A pro- 
gram written by investors and builders 
to fatten the profit percentage on hous- 
ing construction cannot be expected to 
produce housing which the $2,000 to $5,- 
000 income groups can buy or rent. An 
expanded public housing program with 
Federal support is the only answer to 
that need, and I shall continue to fight 
for such a program until the need is met. 

Mr. Speaker, an article in the San 
Francisco Chronicle of March 21 de- 
scribes the plight in which this large 
group of families in San Francisco has 
been placed. I ask that it be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp following 
these remarks: 

San FRANCISCO REJECTS HOUSING EVICTION 
ORDER 

A Federal order that would close 5 war- 

housing projects here and force out 7,500 


tenants—all Negroes—was protested yester- 
day by the San Francisco Housing Authority. 

The local housing director, John Beard, 
said he thinks the Government’s recent or- 
der is “just some sort of a bureaucratic mis- 
take that the Public Housing Administra- 
tion will correct” but added that his efforts 
to get that correction so far have failed. 
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“Frankly,” Beard told the housing com- 
missioners at their meeting yesterday morn- 
ing, “We have just ignored the Government 
order. We refuse to take it seriously. We 
can't be put in the position of evicting ten- 
ants when we don’t have any alternative lo- 
cations available for them.” 

The Federal order, dated February 9, told 
the local housing authority to “freeze va- 
cancies”’—that is, to accept no new ten- 
ants—on February 26 and to notify all pres- 
ent tenants they would have to move out 
within 6 months. 

The order applied to 601 apartments in 2 
projects at Double Rock, 140 apartments in 
Sutter Court, 100 apartments in Caroline 
project and 289 apartments in Channel proj- 
ect. 

But Beard said yesterday no notice of clos- 
ing has or will be sent to the tenants. 

„we've been moving 100 families a month 
out of the temporary housing,” Beard said. 
“There is not enough replacement housing 
available for minority groups to speed that 
up much. Our policy of relocation has a 
long history of demonstrated effectiveness, 
and I think the Federal Government ought 
to modify its order to let us continue this 
policy.” 

The worst snarl in relocating families from 
abandoned temporary housing, Beard said, is 
the slowness of the Federal Government in 
parting with 2,351 temporary housing units 
that the local housing authority would like 
to take over for more permanent use. 

At present, 5,103 units of temporary hous- 
ing here are owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment. They are on federally owned or leased 
land and are merely administered by the San 
Francisco Housing Authority. 

The authority wants Washington to give 
up 2,351 units and sell the underlying land 
to the authority. Those units would then 
be used for tenants moved out of other war 
housing. 

LAND VALUE 

Recently, the Federal policy of selling the 
land underlying temporary projects for the 
same amount originally paid by the Federal 
Government has been criticized in Congress. 
Much of this land has increased in value, 
the argument runs. Why should not the 
Federal Government profit from the increase 
in real estate values? 

While the Public Housing Administration 
reviews its land-selling policies, San Fran- 
cisco’s request for the 2,351 war apartments 
is delayed. 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, in vot- 
ing against H. R. 7839, I should like to 
list two of the reasons why I feel this 
measure should go back to committee for 
further consideration. 

First. It is my belief that too much au- 
thority is delegated to the executive 
branch of the Government under title II 
of the National Housing Act. From the 
foregoing, nothing should be inferred 
that the motives or abilities of our Pres- 
ident are impugned. On the contrary, I 
know that he will carry out his job to the 
best of his considerable ability and for 
the good of the country. However, I 
believe that the bill should set up stand- 
ards—standards designed to maintain 
our real estate credit properly with ready 
control in the hands of Congress. The 
President is not in a position personally 
to exercise the power and authority 
granted him by the bill, and since others 
will be exercising this power, Congress 
should determine the standards to be 
observed. 

Second. By failing to provide a bridge 
to gap the 1-year period before there will 
be new mortgage portfolio accumulated 
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in the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation, the Government will, in effect, 
cause many builders to cease construc- 
tion. There will be a time lag before 
FNMA will accumulate a base on which 
to operate the new 1-for-1 plan. Build- 
ers in areas presently dependent upon 
1-for-1 as their sole source of advance 
commitments will have to shut down. 

Congressman Rocers, from Texas, in- 
troduced a most reasonable proposal 
which would have insured the mainte- 
nance and continuation during this next 
year of a high rate of home building 
in regions heretofore neglected by the 
big New York and New England insur- 
ance and investment firms. This 
amendment would have permitted 
FNMA to continue the 1-for-1 pro- 
gram—a program proven sound and one 
which has been the mainstay of the 
building industry, not only in my home 
State of Oklahoma, but in many other 
fast-growing States. 

As passed by the House, the bill will 
in effect suspend operation of the 1-for-1 
plan for an entire year until a new sec- 
ondary market operation will form the 
basis for its operation. A small builder 
does not suspend operations for a year 
and then resume building. Before 
FNMA can operate the new plan, it must 
accumulate a portfolio of mortgages—it 
cannot sell mortgages it does not have. 
During that time the stability which the 
industry must enjoy will be badly shaken 
and many a builder will be forced to 
look for a hole card which just will not 
be there. 

The condition of the building industry 
is one of the best barometers in measur- 
ing the economic stability of this coun- 
try. A legislative measure dealing with 
this industry should contain necessary 
provisions to insure a healthy and pros- 
perous atmosphere for the growth and 
maintenance of the construction indus- 
try. It is my belief that further con- 
sideration by the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House is necessary be- 
fore the Housing Act will accomplish 
these ends. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEXT 
WEEK 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, the 
program for next week will be as fol- 
lows: 

On Monday we will call the Consent 
Calendar and start consideration of the 
Interior Department appropriation bill, 
confining the work on the bill that day 
to general debate. 

On Tuesday we will call the Private 
Calendar and continue with considera- 
tion of the Interior Department ap- 
propriation bill, reading it under the 
5-minute rule. 

On Wednesday we will consider H. R. 
8649, the antitraitor bill. 

On Thursday, Friday, and the balance 
of the week we will consider the follow- 
ing: H. R. 569, H. R. 2556, and S. 984. 


April 2 
If there is any further program it will 
be announced after consultation with 


the minority leaders. Of course, con- 
ference reports are in order at any time. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 
noon on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Indiana? 


There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Indiana? 


There was no objection. 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION FOR 
THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Mr. TABER submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H. J. 
Res. 461) making additional appropria- 
tion for the Department of Labor. 


JAMES P. McGRANERY 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, many 
of our colleagues here today had the 
pleasure of serving in this body with the 
Honorable James P. McGranery. Before 
making his distinguished record as At- 
torney General of the United States in 
1952, Jim McGranery was a seasoned 
lawyer, elected to the United States 
House of Representatives for four con- 
secutive terms, appointed as Assistant to 
the Attorney General—1943-46—and 
United States Federal court judge for the 
eastern district of Pennsylvania. Jim 
McGranery is admired by all of his 
friends and business associates for his 
highly trained, developed and mature 
legal mind. Also included among his 
Many accomplishments is a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of intricate matters of 
national and international concern, 
Having served in high-ranking positions 
in all fields of government—legislative, 
judiciary, and executive, Jim McGran- 
ery is well equipped as a specialist in na- 
tional and international law. His return 
to private law practice is indeed a gain 
to the legal profession and the Nation’s 
Capital. 

James P. McGranery announces the open- 
ing of law offices for the general practice of 
law, STerling 3-5350, Barr Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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EXPLANATION OF PROVISIONS OF 
EXCISE TAX REDUCTION ACT OF 
1954 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the recent action of Congress in passing 
the Excise Tax Reduction Act of 1954 
has been of great interest to the public 
and businessmen. I should like to insert 
at this point in the Recorp an explana- 
tion prepared by the Internal Revenue 
Service of the provisions of the bill to 
serve as a guide to interested persons: 
EXPLANATION OF THE PROVISIONS OF THE Ex- 

cise Tax REDUCTION Act or 1954 (PUBLIC 

Law 324, 83D CONG.), APPROVED MARCH 31, 

1954 

AUTOMATIC RATE REDUCTIONS POSTPONED 


The rate reductions on the following ar- 
ticles which were to become effective on April 
1, 1954, have been postponed until April 1, 
1955: automobiles, trucks, motorcycles, etc., 
and parts and accessories therefor; gasoline, 
diesel fuel; cigarettes; distilled spirits gen- 
erally; imported perfumes containing dis- 
tilled spirits; still wines; sparkling wines, 
liqueurs, and cordials; and fermented malt 
liquors. 


TAXES ON ADMISSIONS, DUES AND CABARETS 


On and after April 1, 1954, the admissions 
tax on single or season tickets is 1 cent for 
each 10 cents or major fraction thereof. For 
this purpose 5 cents is not considered a major 
fraction. Thus the tax on a charge of 55 
cents for admission will, beginning April 1, 
1954, be 5 cents. If the charge is 56 cents, 
the tax applicable thereto is 6 cents. In 
the case of amounts charged for admission 
to a horse or dog racetrack, the tax continues 
at the rate of 1 cent for each 5 cents or 
major fraction thereof. 

with April 1, 1954, exemption 
from the tax is provided if the amount paid 
for admission is 50 cents or less. Admission 
payments in excess of 50 cents are subject 
to tax on the total admission charge. This 
exemption also applies to a season ticket or 
subscription, if the amount which would be 
charged for a single admission is 50 cents 
or less. No change has been made in the tax 
applicable to charges for admissions, refresh- 
ments, services, and merchandise at cabarets, 
roofgardens and similar establishments. The 
20-percent tax continues on such charges. 

The present exemption from the admis- 
sions tax applicable to an athletic game be- 
tween two elementary or secondary schools 
where the proceeds inure to the benefit of a 
hospital for crippled children has been 
broadened so as to apply to an athletic game 
between teams which are composed of stu- 
dents from elementary or secondary schools. 
This permits an exemption from tax in the 
case of admissions to all-star ganres in which 
the teams are made up of students from 
different elementary or secondary schools, 
provided, of course, that the proceeds go 
to a hospital for crippled children. 

The new law also provides for exemption 
from tax for admissions to athletic games 
and exhibitions, including wrestling and 
boxing matches, between educational insti- 
tutions provided they are held during the 
regular athletic season for the particular 
activity involved and provided that the pro- 
ceeds inure exclusively to the benefit of the 
participating educational institutions. How- 
ever, admissions to postseason games, such as 
bowl games, continue to be subject to tax. 

The exemption applicable to admissions 
to historic sites, houses, and shrines, and 
museums conducted in connection there- 
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with, which are maintained and operated 
by certain non-profit societies and organi- 
zations has been broadened to include 
mruseums of history, art, or science, and to 
planetariums, and has been made to apply 
to such places maintained and operated by 
States, their political subdivisions, and the 
United States. 

A new exemption from the tax on admis- 
sions is provided for amateur performances 
which are presented and performed by a 
civic or community theater group, subject 
to the requirement that no part of its net 
earnings inures to the benefit of any private 
stockholder or individual. 

The tax rate of 20 percent on club dues 
and fees continues to apply. 

Generally, the new tax rates apply to 
amounts paid for admissions on or after 
April 1, 1954. However, in the case of season 
tickets or subscriptions, and payments made 
for permanent use of a box or seat thereof, 
the new rates apply if all the admissions or 
performances can occur only on or after 
April 1, 1954. With respect to the admis- 
sions tax applicable to sales of tickets made 
outside the box office, the new rate of tax 
applies to the amount which is paid after 
March 31. 1954, for admission to an event 
taking place after such date. 

The present stocks of serially numbered 
admission tickets may be used for a reason- 
able period of time on and after April 1 until 
properly printed tickets can be obtained or 
tickets on hand overprinted or overstamped 
to reflect new rates of tax. This procedure 
may be followed provided signs are posted 
conspicuously at the outer entrance and at 
each box office of the establishment showing 
the admission price, the tax, if any, and the 
total, and provided also that accurate and 
complete accounting is made by inventories 
of tickets, daily records of sales, etc., that 
will establish correct tax liability. Present 
stocks of tickets not serially numbered may 
be used for a reasonable period of time on 
and after April 1 but those sold after April 
30, 1954, must be overprinted or overstamped. 
The Internal Revenue Service is giving fur- 
ther study to the question of ticket require- 
ments and in the event any abuses develop 
with regard to this procedure further an- 
nouncement will be made. 

All remittances received prior to April 1, 
1954, are regarded as payments for admis- 
sions under the old tax rate and the amount 
so collected at this rate must be paid over to 
the Government unless the provisions of sec- 
tion 506 of the Excise Tax Reduction Act of 
1954 are met. 

Section 506 of the act requires a ticket 
seller to account to the United States for any 
tax collected prior to April 1, 1954, at the 
old rate even though the admission ticket is 
to be used on or after such date unless he 
refunds the excess-tax payment to the ticket 
purchaser or obtains the written consent of 
the purchaser to apply for a refund. To ob- 
tain a credit or refund in such a case the 
ticket seller must have satisfactory evidence 
to substantiate his right to a credit or re- 
fund, such as a signed, dated statement from 
the ticket purchaser showing his name and 
address and the fact that he has obtained a 
refund of the excess tax or has consented to 
the claim for refund of such excess by the 
ticket seller. The reimbursement must be 
made or the consent obtained before the 
event for which the charge for admission was 
paid. Appropriate action must be taken by 
the ticket seller (such as by a notation on 
each ticket not surrendered in whole or in 
part) with respect to each ticket for which 
an adjustment is made in order to prevent 
duplicate adjustments. 

If payment is made on or after April 1, 
1954, for admissions to events which oc- 
curred prior to April 1, 1954, the old rate of 
tax applies. 

TAX ON TRANSPORTATION OF PERSONS 


The change from 15 percent to 10 percent 
in the tax rate applicable to amounts paid 
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for transportation of persons and for the use 
of seats, berths, etc., is effective with respect 
to transportation which begins on or after 
April 1, 1954. Amounts paid on or after 
April 1, 1954, for transportation before (or 
which began before) April 1, 1954, are subject 
to tax at the 15-percent rate. 

Section 506 of the act requires a ticket 
seller to account to the United States for 
any tax collected prior to April 1, 1954, at 
the old rate even though the transportation 
begins on or after such date unless he re- 
funds the excess-tax payment to the ticket 
purchaser or obtains the written consent of 
the purchaser to apply for a refund. 

The reimbursement must be made or the 
consent obtained before the transportation 
begins. To obtain a credit or refund in such 
a case the ticket seller must have satisfac- 
tory evidence to substantiate his right to 
a credit or refund, such as a signed, dated 
statement from the ticket purchaser show- 
ing his name and address and the fact that 
he has obtained a refund of the excess tax 
or has consented to the claim for refund of 
such excess by the ticket seller. Appropriate 
action must be taken by the ticket seller 
(such as by a notation on each ticket not 
surrendered in whole or in part) with re- 
spect to each ticket for which an adjustment 
is made in order to prevent duplicate adjust- 
ments. The credit or refund may not be 
allowed if any part of the transportation 
paid for, or for which payment has been 
obligated, commenced before April 1, 1954. 


MANUFACTURERS’ EXCISE TAXES 


The Excise Tax Reduction Act of 1954 
makes changes in rates applicable to cer- 
tain of the manufacturers’ exise taxes. The 
new rates are effective with respect to articles 
sold on or after April 1, 1954. 

The tax on firearms, shells, and cartridges 
remains at 11 percent. 

The tax on paper or plain wooden matches 
continues at 2 cents per 1,000 matches, but 
such tax is limited to not more than 10 per- 
cent of the price at which the matches are 
sold. 

The tax of 6 cents a gallon on lubricating 
oil is continued, but in the case of cutting 
oils the tax is not to exceed 10 percent of 
the price at which the product is sold. 
The term “cutting oils” is defined to mean 
oils known commercially as cutting oils and 
used primarily in cutting and machining 
operations (including forging, drawing, roll- 
ing, shearing, punching, and stamping). 

Floor stocks refund 


The act permits a floor stock credit or 
refund on refrigerators, quick-freeze units, 
refrigerator components, and electric, gas, 
and oil appliances held for sale on April 1, 
1954, by wholesalers, jobbers, distributors, 
and retailers. The credit or refund to be 
allowed is an amount equal to the differ- 
ence between the tax paid by the manu- 
facturer at the rate of 10 percent and the 
5-percent rate applicable to those articles 
on or after April 1, 1954. As a condition 
for allowing the credit or refund, the manu- 
facturer must file his claim prior to August 
1, 1954, and must, prior to such date, reim- 
burse the holder of the floor stock for the 
amount claimed. A similar floor stock 
credit or refund of the difference between 
the 20-percent tax rate in effect on March 
31, 1954, and the 10-percent rate in effect 
after such date, is allowable to a manufac- 
turer of electric light bulbs and tubes, ex- 
cept that in this case the manufacturer 
must, in addition, support his claim for 
credit or refund by showing that he has re- 
ceived, prior to July 1, 1954, a request for 
reimbursement from the holder of these 
articles. 

In support of his claim for credit or re- 
fund, the manufacturer must have available 
for inspection by the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice evidence showing the inventory of the 
taxable articles held by each dealer on April 
1, 1954, the tax paid by the manufacturer 
on such inventory, the tax applicable to the 
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inventories under the new rates, and that 
the dealer holding such articles has received 
reimbursement from the manufacturer prior 
to the date on which credit or refund is 
claimed, but not later than July 31, 1954, 
In the case of electric light bulbs and tubes, 
the manufacturer must also show the re- 
ceipt of a request for reimbursement prior 
to July 1, 1954. 


RETAILERS’ EXCISE TAXES 


The new tax rates applicable to sales of 
articles by retailers become effective with 
respect to articles sold on or after April 1. 
1954. In this connection, an article is not 
considered sold before April 1, 1954, unless 
possession or the right to possession passes 
to the purchaser before such date. This ap- 
plies to transactions in which the seller re- 
tains possession and the purchaser has no 
right to possession until after March 31, 
1954, in accordance with the terms of the 
agreement entered into between the parties. 
In such case, if the purchaser does not ac- 
quire possession or the right to possession of 
the article before April 1, 1954, the new tax 
rate applies to the entire sale price irrespec- 
tive of whether any portion of the sale price 
Was received by the seller before or after 
April 1, 1954. Where the seller retains pos- 
session merely for the convenience of the 
purchaser and the latter is entitled to pos- 
session at any time before April 1, 1954, the 
tax rate in effect prior to such date applies 
to the price at which the article was sold. 

Where an article prior to April 1, 1954, is 
leased or sold on an installment contract, 
conditional sale, or chattel mortgage ar- 
rangement providing for installment pay- 
ments, the tax rate in effect on or after 
April 1, 1954, applies to those payments made 
on or after such date with respect to that 
article. The tax rates in effect before April 
1, 1954, apply to those payments which are 
made before such date. 


TAXES ON COMMUNICATIONS AND FACILITIES 


The reduction in tax rate applicable to 
local and long distance telephone service, 
telegraph messages, and other communica- 
tion services and facilities is effective gen- 
erally with respect to amounts paid on or 
after April 1, 1954, for such services and 
facilities furnished on or after such date. 
However, the new rates do not apply with re- 
spect to bills rendered prior to April 1, 1954, 
even though relating to services to be fur- 
nished after such date. In the case of a bill 
rendered on or after April 1, 1954, the new 
rate applies if the services were furnished 
after January 31, 1954, and no previous bill 
was rendered. 

The new tax rate for safe-deposit boxes is 
effective with respect to amounts paid on or 
after April 1. 1954, for use of such boxes. 


TAX ON SPECIAL MOTOR FUELS 


Under the law prior to the Excise Tax Re- 
duction Act, benzol, benzene, and naphtha, 
and any other liquid (other than kerosene, 
gas oil, or fuel oil) of a kind prepared, adver- 
tised, and sold for use, or used, as fuel in the 
propulsion of motor vehicles, motorboats, 
and airplanes was taxed as gasoline. This 
tax was payable by the manufacturer or pro- 
ducer. These liquid products are commonly 
referred to as class B products. A large por- 
tion of these products are not used as fuel 
in the propulsion of motor vehicles, motor- 
boats, or airplanes, but when put to nontax- 
able uses, such as for solvents and farm 
tractor fuel, the manufacturer is entitled to 
& credit or refund upon receipt of an exemp- 
tion certificate signed by the consumer show- 
ing that these products have been put to a 
nontaxable use. Under the Excise Tax Re- 
duction Act, the tax on these liquids is trans- 
ferred from the manufacturer's level to the 
retail dealer’s level by providing for a new 
special motor fuels tax effective May 1, 1954. 
This new tax, at the rate of 2 cents per gal- 
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lon, will be imposed upon the retailer at the 
time these liquids are sold to the consumer 
for use as a fuel in the propulsion of a motor 
vehicle, motorboat, or airplane. Further- 
more, if the tax is not collected at the time 
of the retail sale and the consumer puts the 
liquid to a taxable use, the consumer will 
then be liable for reporting and paying the 
tax. This change will apply to these liquids 
the same rules now in effect with respect to 
the tax on diesel fuel. 


Changes in rates under Excise Tax Reduction 


Act of 1954 
Taxable articles and 
1 New rate 
SALES, RETAILERS 

— — 20 percent. . 10 percent. 

Jewelry: 

Watches and alarm | 10 percent... Do. 
clocks selling for not 
more than $65 and 
$5, respectively. 

All other taxable ar- 20 percent Do. 
ticles, 

Ff. ᷣͤ dp aas Do. 

Toilet preparations 8 Do. 
SALES, MANUFACTURERS 

Sporting goods: 

Fishing tackle 10 percent. Do. 
All other taxable ar- 15 percent Do. 
ticles. 

Cameras, lenses, and film. .] 20 percent Do. 

Electric-light bulbs and n ARER Do. 
tubes. 

Mechanical pencils, pens, | 15 percent... Do. 
and lighters, 

Matches: 

Fancy wooden 544 cents per | 514 cents per 
1,000. 1,000. 

All others 2 cents per | 2 cents per 

1,000. 1,000 but 

not in ex- 

cess of 10 

percent of 

price for 

whichsold, 

Refrigerators, quick-freeze | 10 percent.. 5 percent. 
units, and refrigerating 
and freezing apparatus. 

Air conditioners . 00 10 percent. 

Electric, gas, and oil ap do 5 percent. 
pliances. 

Pistols and revolvers. 11 percent. 10 percent 

Cutting oils............... 6 cents per | 6 cents per 

gallon, gallon but 
not in ex- 
cess of 10 
percent of 
the price 
for which 
sold, 

ADMISSIONS 

Admissions generally (in- | cent for|1 cent for 
cluding season tickets each 5 each 10 
and subscriptions). cents cents or 

majorfrac-| major frac- 
Bon there- Non there- 
of, of. 

Horse- and dog-race tracks do.....--| 1 cent for 
(including season tickets each 5 
and subscriptions). cents or 

major por- 
tion there- 

Permanent use or lease of | 20 percent.] 10 percent. 
boxes and seats. 

Permanent use or lease of do. 20 percent, 
boxes and seats at horse- 
and dog-race tracks, 

Sales outside box office. do. 10 percent. 

Sales outside box office ſor d 20 percent. 
admission to horse- and 
dog-race tracks, 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Telephone toll service in | 25 percent.. 10 percent. 

3 24 cents. 
radio: dispa! 

Domestie. 15 percent. Do. 
Internati 10 percent... Do. 
Leased wire is percent... Do. 
Local telephone service. 15 percent Do. 
TRANSPORTATION 

ortation of persons do Do. 

Beats berths te eee co Do. 
Safe deposit OXCS........-] 20 percent... Do. 
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GEN. HOYT VANDENBERG 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the Nation has lost a great 
leader. Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg died this 
afternoon. 

I knew Hoyt Vandenberg and admired 
him greatly. I admired him as a man, 
as an officer, and as a leader. He was one 
of a little group of great men who made 
our United States Air Force what it is 
today. He guided the planning of the 
Air Force; he worked for its buildup; he 
fought for recognition of the facts by 
which the size and the nature of our Air 
Force must always be determined. He 
knew that we live in the age of airpower 
and atomic power, and he knew it intui- 
tively, as lesser men knew day from 
night. He struggled to the limits of his 
strength and of his ability to give the 
American people the understanding he 
himself had of airpower and what it 
means to our survival, 

General Vandenberg’s 5 years as Chief 
of Staff crowned a professional career of 
exemplary patriotism, of devotion to 
duty, and of courageous combat. Noth- 
ing that could be said about Hoyt Van- 
denberg so honors him, however, as what 
he said of himself in his last public ap- 
pearance before the Air Force Associa- 
tion last August. He said: 

I am not one of those who face the future 
with despair. The United States is no frail 
reed to be bent to the ground by a single 
blast. But if we doze, if in our complacency 
we forget the deadly earnestness of the 
enemy, his ever-increasing technical com- 
petence, and his undoubted ability to de- 
liver his new weapons, then, I say, our 
strength will not avail us. 


If we would pay fitting tribute to Hoyt 
Vandenberg, we must do it, Mr. Speaker, 
not merely with words but by facing the 
future with the courage, the honesty, 
and the vigilance that were the out- 
standing qualities of this lamented man. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for such time as I may require 
and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
in the last 2 days, two highly important 
pieces of information on atomic energy 
have been officially released to the pub- 
lic. I would like to commend them to 
the attention of the House. 

The first is the masterful statement 
issued to the press by Rear Adm. Lewis 
L. Strauss, Chairman of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, on March 31, when he 
participated in President Eisenhower's 
conference with newspaper correspond- 
ents. 
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Chairman Strauss’ clear and thought- 
ful appraisal of the situation which arose 
as a result of the current series of tests 
of hydrogen devices at the Pacific prov- 
ing grounds cleared the air of hundreds 
of conflicting reports, rumors, and al- 
leged authoritative accounts of what ac- 
tually happened. Naturally, when se- 
erecy surrounds such activities, it is in- 
evitable that misleading reports develop. 
In giving the public the straight facts, 
Chairman Strauss rendered a distinct 
and valuable public service. I would 
like to express the sincere wish that this 
is but the first of a continuing set of 
clear and informative issuances on this 
all-important subject by our responsible 
and knowledgeable Government officials. 
The people of this great Nation are en- 
titled to know—need to know—the facts 
of hydrogen and nuclear energy, and 
they should get them from their respon- 
sible officials firsthand. 

Mr. Strauss’ statement reads as fol- 
lows: 

The President has authorized me to make 
available those portions of my report of yes- 
terday to him, the publication of which 
would not compromise information vital to 
our national security. 

I have just returned from the Pacific prov- 
ing grounds of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion where I witnessed the second part of a 
test series of thermonuclear weapons. I will 
describe it as well as I am able, but perhaps 
before doing so it would be appropriate to 
begin with a short summary of the historical 
background. 

We detected the test of an atomic weapon, 
or device, by the Russians in August of 1949. 
Realizing that our leadership was therefore 
challenged and that our sole possession of 
the weapon which had been a major deter- 
rent to aggression had been canceled, it be- 
came clear that our superiority would there- 
after be only relative and dependent upon 
a quantitative lead—that is to say, upon 
our possession of greater numbers of atomic 
‘weapons so long as that could be maintained. 
There was, however, the alternative of a 
qualitative lead if we could make a weapon 
of greater force—greater than the fission 
weapons by a degree of magnitude com- 
parable to the difference between fission 
bombs and conventional bombs. A theoreti- 
cal method of accomplishing this was known 
to our scientists. 

WORK BEGUN IN 1950 

In January 1950, the President directed the 
Atomic Energy Commission to undertake the 
necessary steps to see if this weapon, vari- 
ously called the hydrogen bomb, the fusion 
bomb, and the thermonuclear bomb, could 
in fact be made. As you know, thanks to 
the ingenuity of those scientists and engi- 
neers who devoted themselves to the project, 
the feasibility of the fusion reaction was 
demonstrated and a prototype was tested at 
Eniwetok in November 1952. 

This test produced the largest manmade 
explosion ever witnessed to that date, and 
from that point we moved into refinement of 
design and other development. In August 
of last year the Russians also tested a weapon 
or device of a yield well beyond the range 
of regular fission weapons and which derived 
a part of its force from the fusion of light 
elements. There is good reason to believe 
that they had begun work on this weapon 
substantially before we did. 

The present series of tests has been long 
in the planning. It is conducted jointly by 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the De- 
partment of Defense. A task force composed 
of the three armed services and a scientific 
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staff representing the Commission was es- 
tablished last year in accordance with the 
procedure successfully followed in preceding 
tests outside our continental limits. The 
Navy, Air Force, and Army have successively 
supplied the command for the task forces. 


MARCH SHOTS SUCCESSFUL 

Early this January men and supplies be- 
gan to move out to the proving grounds for 
this series. The first shot took place on its 
scheduled date of March 1, and the second 
on March 26. Both were successful. No 
test is made without a definite purpose and 
a careful determination that it is directed 
toward an end result of major importance 
to our military strength and readiness. The 
results which the scientists at Los Alamos 
and Livermore had hoped to obtain from 
these two tests were fully realized, and 
enormous potential has been added to our 
military posture by what we have learned. 

It should also be noted that the testing 
of weapons is important likewise in order 
to be fully aware of the possible, future, 
aggressive ability of an enemy for we now 
fully know that we possess no monopoly of 
capability in this awesome field. 

Now as to this specific test series. The first 
shot has been variously described as devas- 
tating,” “out of control,” and with other ex- 
aggerated and mistaken characterizations. I 
would not wish to minimize it. It was a very 
large blast, but at no time was the testing out 
of control. The misapprehension seems to 
have arisen due to two facts. First, that the 
yield was about double that of the calculated 
estimate—a margin of error not incompatible 
with a totally new weapon. (The range of 
guesses on the first A-bomb covered a rela- 
tively far wider spectrum.) Second, because 
of the results of the “fall-out.” 


FALLOUT STAGED IN OCEAN 


When a large explosion occurs on or with- 
in a certain distance of the ground, an 
amount of earth or water or whatever is be- 
neath the center of the explosion is sucked 
up into the air. The heavy particles fall out 
quickly. The lighter ones are borne away in 
the direction of the wind until they, too, 
settle out. If the explosion is a nuclear one, 
many of these particles are radioactive as are 
the vaporized parts of the weapon itself. 

For this reason the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has conducted the tests of its larger 
weapons away from the mainland so that the 
fall-out would occur in the ocean where it 
would be quickly dissipated both by dilution 
and by rapid decay of most of the radioac- 
tivity which is of short duration. The 
Marshall Islands were selected for the site of 
the first large-scale tests—Operation Cross- 
roads—for reasons which will be apparent 
from the maps which I shall show you. The 
late Adm. W. H. P. Blandy, under whom I had 
the privilege of serving, selected the Bikini 
site. 

The Marshall Islands during the months of 
February, March, and April are usually fa- 
vored by winds which would blow away from 
any inhabited atolls. The two atolls of Bi- 
kini and Eniwetok were chosen as the base for 
these operations. Each of these atolls is a 
large necklace of coral reef surrounding a 
lagoon 2 to 3 hundreds of square miles in 
area, and at various points on the reeflike 
beads on a string appear a multitude of little 
islands, some a few score acres in extent 
others no more than sandspits. It is these 
small uninhabited treeless sandbars which 
are used for the experiments. As a matter of 
fact, the task force dredged up enough sand 
and coral to build one of these so-called 
islands to have it where it was wanted most 
advantageously for shot No. 1. The impres- 
sion that an entire atoll or even large islands 
have been destroyed in these tests is errone- 
ous. It would be more accurate to say a large 
sandspit or reef. 
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WINDS CAREFULLY STUDIED 


Before the shot takes place, there is a care- 
ful survey of the winds at all elevations up to 
many thousands of feet. This survey is con- 
ducted by weather stations on islands and on 
fleet units at widely separated points. Con- 
trary to general belief, winds do not blow in 
only one direction at a given time and place. 
At various heights above the earth, winds 
are found to be blowing frequently in oppo- 
site directions and at greatly varying speeds. 
An atomic cloud is therefore sheared by these 
winds as it rises through them. The mete- 
orologists attempt to forecast the wind di- 
rection for the optimum condition and the 
task force commander thereupon decides on 
the basis of the weather reports when the 
test shall be made. The weather forecast is 
necessarily long range because a warning 
area must be searched for shipping and the 
search which is carried out both visually and 
by radar in P2V Navy planes require a day or 
more to complete. 

The “warning area” is an area surround- 
ing the proving grounds within which it is 
determined that a hazard to shipping or 
aviation exists. We have established many 
such areas as have other governments. This 
map shows such areas off the Pacific coast at 
Point Magu, and off the Hawaiian Islands. 
Here is a large guided-missile area from Flor- 
ida across the Bahamas. Here is one main- 
tained by Great Britain off Australia. In- 
cluding our continental warning areas, we 
have established a total of 447 such warning 
and/or danger areas. This particular warn- 
ing area was first established in 1947. The 
United Nations were advised and appropriate 
notices were carried then and subsequently 
in marine and aeration navigational manuals, 


STILL ACCIDENTS OCCUR 


Despite such notices there are many in- 
stances where accidents or near accidents 
have resulted from inadvertent trespass in 
such warning areas. The very size of them 
makes it impossible to fence or police them. 
For the day of shot No. 1, the meteorologists 
had predicted a wind condition which should 
have carried the fallout to the north of the 
group of small atolls lying to the east 
of Bikini, The survey aircraft carefully 
searched the area and reported no shipping. 
The shot was fired. The wind failed to fol- 
low the predictions but shifted south of that 
line and the little islands of Rongelap, Ron- 
gerik, and Uterik were in the path of the fall- 
out. A Japanese fishing trawler, the Fortu- 
nate Dragon, appears to have been missed by 
the search but, based on a statement attrib- 
uted to her skipper, to the effect that he saw 
the flash of the explosion and heard the con- 
cussion 6 minutes later, it must have been 
well within the danger area. The 23 crew 
members on the ship, 28 American personnel 
manning weather stations on the little 
islands, and the 236 natives on these islands 
were therefore within the area of the fall- 
out. The supposition that the actual blast 
of the bomb extended over such enormous 
areas is of course entirely incorrect. 

The task-force commander promptly 
evacuated all the people from these islands. 
They were taken to Kwajalein where we 
maintained a naval establishment and there 
placed under continuous and competent 
medical supervision. I visited them there 
last week. Since that time it has been de- 
termined that our weather personnel could 
be returned to duty, but are still being kept 
on Kwajalein for the benefit of further ob- 
servation. None of the 28 weather personnel 
have burns. The 236 natives also appeared 
to me to be well and happy. The excep- 
tions were 2 sick cases among them, 1 an 
aged man in advanced stages of diabetes, 
the other a very old woman with crippling 
arthritis. Neither of these cases have any 
connection with the tests. Today, a full 
month after the event, the medical staff on 
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Kwajalein have advised us that they antici- 
pate no illness, barring, of course, disease 
which might be hereafter contracted. One 
child has been born in the group, and others 
are expected. 

CAN'T EXAMINE JAPANESE 


The situation with respect to the 23 Japa- 
nese fishermen is less certain due to the fact 
that our people have not yet been permitted 
by the Japanese authorities to make a proper 
clinical examination. It is interesting to 
note, however, that the reports which have 
recently come through to us indicate that 
the blood count of these men is comparable 
to that of our weather-station personnel. 
Skin lesions are said to be already healing. 
The men are under continual observation by 
Japanese physicians, and we are represented 
in Japan by Dr. Morton, of the Atomic Bomb 
Casualty Commission, and Mr. Eisenbud, of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

With respect to the stories concerning 
widespread contamination of tuna and other 
fish as the result of the tests, the facts do not 
confirm them. The only contaminated fish 
discovered were those in the open hold of the 
Japanese trawler. Commissioner Crawford, 
of the United States Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, has advised us: “Our inspectors 
found no instance of radioactivity in any 
shipments of fish from Pacific waters. In- 
spections were undertaken as a purely pre- 
cautionary measure. * * * There is no oc- 
casion here for public apprehension about 
this type of contamination.” I should per- 
haps note that in the waters around Bikini 
and Eniwetok at certain seasons of the year 
almost all fish caught are normally poison- 
ous as a result of feeding on certain season- 
ally prevalent micro-organisms, and the na- 
tives and our task force personnel do not 
eat them at such times. 


INDEMNITY ASSURANCE 


In the matter of indemnifying the Japa- 
nese, our Government has informed the Jap- 
anese Government that it is prepared to 
agree to reimbursement for such financial 
assistance as the Japanese Government and 
our Embassy in Tokyo, jointly, may find nec- 
essary as an interim measure to give to the 
persons involved for current medical care 
and family relief, including wages. 

With respect to the apprehension that fall- 
out radioactivity would move toward Japan 
on the Japanese Current, I can state that 
any radioactivity falling into the test area 
would become harmless within a few miles 
after being picked up by these currents 
which move slowly—less than 1 mile per 
hour—and would be completely undetectable 
within 500 miles or less. 

With respect to a story which received 
some currency last week to the effect that 
there is danger of a fallout of radioactive 
material in the United States, it should be 
noted that after every test we have had, and 
the Russian tests as well, there is a small 
increase in natural “background” radiation 
in some localities within the continental 
United States, but, currently, it is less than 
that observed after some of the previous con- 
tinental and overseas tests, and far below the 
levels which could be harmful in any way to 
human beings, animals, or crops. It will de- 
crease rapidly after the tests until the radia- 
tion level has returned approximately to the 
normal background. 


MILITARY CAPABILITY UP 


A recent comment which I have been 
shown has suggested that the incident in- 
volving the fallout on inhabited areas was 
actually a planned part of the operation. I 
do not wish to comment on this other than 
to characterize it as utterly false, irresponsi- 
ble, and gravely unjust to the men engaged 
in this patriotic service. 

Finally, I would say that one important 
result of these hydrogen bomb developments 
has been the enhancement of our military 
capability to the point where we should soon 
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be more free to increase our emphasis on the 
peaceful uses of atomic power—at home and 
abroad. It will be a tremendous satisfaction 
to those who have participated in this pro- 
gram that it has hastened that day. 


The second important piece of infor- 
mation is the release of a film which de- 
picts the first thermonuclear explosion 
at Eniwetok Atoll in November 1952. 
This film entitled “Operation Ivy” is a 
shortened version of the film shown re- 
cently by the Joint Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee, with the consent of the Presi- 
dent and cooperation of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, to Members of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. 

In announcing the release of this film 
to the public, Gov. Val Peterson, Federal 
Civil Defense Administrator, pointed out 
that the purpose was neither to scare, 
nor to encourage hopelessness about the 
realities that confront us as a nation, 
now and in the foreseeable future. 

I agree most heartily with both Gover- 
nor Peterson and the President, who ex- 
pressed the same view before him, that 
free and intelligent citizens of a democ- 
racy must have the basic facts about 
such new and terrible weapons which 
constitute a danger shared by all. 

In view of the importance of Governor 
Peterson's statement, I shall include it 
with my remarks. I shall also include 
two documents prepared by the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration on the film 
Operation Ivy. One is the complete 
text of the motion-picture script and the 
other a memorandum coraining certain 
background information on the film and 
the Operation Ivy test. 


PUBLIC RELEASE OF MOTION PICTURE ON 
“OPERATION Ivy” 


Val Peterson, Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministrator, announced today the forthcom- 
ing release by FCDA of the motion picture, 
Operation Ivy, “as a means of keeping the 
American people informed about the ef- 
fects of nuclear weapons and the civil de- 
fense measures neces: -ry to protect our com- 
munities against them in the event of an 
enemy attack on the United States.” 

Operation Ivy is a nonsecret version of a 
documentary film on the 1952 atomic weap- 
ons test series at the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission's Pacific proving ground, which in- 
cluded a thermonuclear experimental de- 
tonation. The tests were conducted by Joint 
Task Force 132. 

The film is for release after 6 p. m., on 
Wednesday, April 7. 

In announcing the release of the picture, 
Governor Peterson recalled that President 
Eisenhower spoke on “the new language of 
atomic warfare” in his historic speech before 
the U. N. General Assembly on December 8, 
1953, when he said: 

“The atomic age has moved forward at 
such a pace that every citizen of the world 
should have some comprehension, at least in 
comparative terms, of the extent of this de- 
velopment, of the utmost significance to 
every one of us. Clearly, if the peoples of 
the world are to conduct an intelligent 
search for peace, they must be armed with 
the significant facts of today’s existence.” 

Governor Peterson’s statement continued: 

“The purpose of FCDA in releasing this film 
to the American people is neither to scare 
them nor encourage hopelessness about the 
realities that confront us as a nation now 
and in the forseeable future. As free and 
intelligent citizens of a democracy, the Amer- 
ican people must have these basic facts about 
such new and terrible weapons which, as 
the President expressed it, constitute a 
danger shared by all. 
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“The facts presented in this film are essen- 
tial to true public understanding both of 
our quest for peace and the need for adequate 
defenses against modern weapons of war. 

“The same principles of individual pre- 
paredness and community organization for 
civil defense which could cut our casualties 
in half under an A-bomb attack could also 
minimize our losses if an H-bomb ever ex- 
ploded over our cities. Today State and local 
civil-defense officials are working intensively 
to develop practical plans for tactical dis- 
persal of people from our target cities once 
adequate warning is provided. This would 
reduce greatly the number of casualties that 
would result from an enemy attack. 

“Homefront preparedness is and will be a 
manageable problem if we recognize the dan- 
gers fully, face them calmly, and prepare our 
defense intelligently, That is our American 
tradition. 

“Our greatest hope,” Governor Peterson 
concluded, is that America's strength, both 
military and civilian, will be so sound that 
it will deter any aggressor and expedite the 
possibility of peace for the world. 

“As President Eisenhower expressed it, ‘as 
our atomic weapons steadily improve, the 
United States will continue to strive pa- 
tiently and prayerfully to speed the day when 
this gigantic energy shall become exclusively 
the servant of peace—a tireless benefactor 
bringing greater health, comfort, and happi- 
ness to all men, women, and children on 
earth’.” 

The 28-minute motion picture, Operation 
Ivy, will include an excerpt from the Presi- 
dent’s United Nations address and a message 
from Governor Peterson appealing for civil- 
ian preparedness against attack. Selected 
film clips will be made available for TV-news 
and theater newsreel use. Still pictures, 
radio-tapes, and written information will be 
available to still syndicates, radio, press, and 
periodicals. 


OPERATION Ivy 


(Complete text of the motion picture, public 
release version) 


OPENING STATEMENT 


Excerpt from President Eisenhower's ad- 
dress before the United Nations General As- 
sembly December 8, 1953: 

“I feel impelled to speak today in a lan- 
guage that in a sense is new—one, which I, 
who have spent so much of my life in the 
military profession, would have preferred 
never to use. 


“That new la: e is the lan 
atomic warfare, or ip 

“The atomic age has moved forward at 
such a pace that every citizen of the world 
should have some comprehension, at least in 
comparative terms, of the extent of this 
development, of the utmost significance to 
everyone of us. 

“Clearly, if the peoples of the world are 
to conduct an intelligent search for peace, 
they must be armed with the significant 
facts of today’s existence.” 

The Federal Civil Defense Administration 
firmly believes it is necessary for the Ameri- 
can public to know the facts about the de- 
structiveness of nuclear weapons. To this 
end the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the Department of Defense have prepared 
for public issuance by the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration a nonsecret portion of 
a secret film. This film report was carefully 
edited to preserve necessary security. It 
takes you to AEC’s Pacific Proving Ground 
to witness an important test conducted in 
late 1952 involving an experimental thermo- 
nuclear or hydrogen detonation. 

Joint Task Force 132 presents “Operation 
Ivy,” produced by United States Air Force, 
Lookout Mountain Laboratory, Air Photo- 
graphic and Chartering Service, J. T. F. 132, 
T. G. 1321, Task Unit 9, Hollywood, Calif. 
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1954 


OPERATION IVY SOUND TRACK 


NARRATOR. Welcome aboard the U. S. S: 
Estes. As you may or may not know the 
Estes here is the command ship of Joint 
Task Force 132. 

We have minutes to go before the first 
blast—mike shot of Operation Ivy—59 min- 
utes now to be exact. 

We've been here since daybreak. Left 
Wetok last night during the early morning 
hours. 

Now as you can imagine feeling is run- 
ning pretty high about now—and there is 
reason for it. If everything goes accord- 
ing to plan weill soon see the largest ex- 
plosion ever set off on the face of the earth. 
That is, the largest that we know of. In 
the time between now and H-hour, I would 
like to show you around, if I may, and in- 
troduce you to some of the people connected 
with this operation and in general piece to- 
gether the events which have brought us to 
this point. 

To start off—I’d like to show you some- 
thing over here. You realize there are many 
miles of ocean between us and Eniwetok 
Atoll. To know what’s going on back at 
the atoll—these antennas are receiving tele- 
vised signals and are giving our men here 
a second by second account of what's hap- 
pening on Shot Island. 

The television receivers are in here—in 
the control room. Well, this is it—this is 
the control room. I would like to have you 
meet Mr. Stan Burris, the commander of 
the scientific task group. Oh, Stan, I won- 
der if you could tell us something about 
the operations that go on in this room? 

Burris. Sure, I'd be glad to. The screens 
you see in front of you enable us to mon- 
itor the timing and firing system. If you 
will look close you will see that it is now 
55 minutes before H-hour. As time clicks 
off, more and more lights come into oper- 
ation. This is the 1-minute light—30 sec- 
ond—15—5—1—through firing. This dia- 
gram will give you a general idea of the 
whole setup. Data from the sequence timer 
is piped over to a display panel. This kind 
of display panel is new to atomic test work 
because of the large number of remote con- 
trol and metering problems encountered in 
this operation. For one thing, the master 
timing and metering apparatus is located 
next door to the shot cab rather than being 
placed some 20 miles away on Parry Island 
as is usually done. This close view is pos- 
sible, of course, because the lens of a tele- 
vision camera, rather than human eyes, is 
watching events. 

Narrator. So that’s the flow—from timer 
on through to display panel, picked up by 
television camera, and relayed on out to the 
Estes. 

Burars. That's right. 

Narrator. A very ingenious arrangement. 
But what happens if you have to stop the 
firing mechanism, or can you stop it? 

Burris. We can stop it all right, if we have 
to. We have a radio link direct to the firing 
panel in the shot cab. If we have to stop 
the shot, we simply push this button. 

Narrator. Just a simple flip of the wrist, 
huh? 

Borers. That's right. But a lot of work 
goes down the drain. You understand, we 
don’t want to stop this thing unless it is 
absolutely essential. 

NARRATOR. Yes; I can understand that. 
Say, I was out on deck when you fellows 
returned—well, that is, when the firing party 
returned. What happened out there on Shot 
Island? 

Burris. If you will excuse me, I suggest 
you talk to Colonel Lunger about that; I 
have a timing signal coming up. 

Narrator. All right. 

So then, Dick, the firing party’s big job 
îs to see to last-minute details of arming 
and firing and to make sure that the Shot 
Island is secure? 

LUNGER. That's the broad brush of it, yes, 
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I have been a member of firing parties 
before, but this was different somehow. A 
man standing, as I stood, on the outside of 
the building housing the mike device 
couldn't help but feel—to sense the impor- 
tance of this moment. Inside a handful of 
men were making a final check—were arm- 
ing a device which could be the key to a 
new era in atomic weaponeering. I don’t 
know just how the others felt, but I felt 
small when I thought of the experiment 
being readied inside. This one test could 
take us out of the realm of kilotons into the 
fantastic world of megatons, and then at 
H minus 6 hours the job was finished. The 
mike device was on its own and ready. We 
made the run from Shot Island down to the 
anchorage of the Estes off Parry in a fast 
crash boat. Soon after, the Estes made way 
through the deep entrance between Parry 
and Japtan Islands, out to a point 10 miles 
southeast of Parry, the rendezvous area of 
the task force ships. We finished our job 
at the cab, came over the side, and here we 
are—waiting on station, just like everyone 
else. 

Narrator. Not long ago at Los Alamos, I 
was talking to Dr. Alvin C. Graves, head of 
the test division there. He's on board now 
in flag plot as the scientific deputy to the 
task force commander. He's one of the men 
who can tell us about the thinking behind 
this operation. 

The Shot Island is about over there? 

Graves. That's right. It's generally north 
and west of us. For the past half hour the 
ship has been headed directly toward the 
Shot Island and will continue to do so until 
shot time. 

Narrator. You know there is one thing 
that I can't quite put together—that’s this 
business of success or failure—I’ve heard 
there’s a 50-percent chance of its failing. 
Now this low margin of success wasn’t true 
on the other shots, was it? 

Graves. No, it wasn’t. Let me try out the 
admiral’s chair. 

NARRATOR. Sure. 

Graves. Up until this operation—that is 
from about 1945 through 1951 the chance 
of failure has never been more than about 
10 percent. In Crossroads, Sandstone, and 
Greenhouse, we had great confidence in the 
operations succeeding. We recognized the 
change in philosophy, however, when Dr. 
Bradbury spoke to a group of us at Los 
Alamos, 

BRADBURY. Gentlemen, up to now the lab- 
oratory has had a sufficient time to compile 
information and revise weapon design before 
a field test of a weapon. 

As of now, the situation is changed. We 
must take risks—calculated risks it is true— 
but risks nevertheless. According to the 
Presidential Directive, we must ascertain if 
a hydrogen bomb is feasible and do this 
in the highest possible speed. 

Here is what I think we must do. We must 
set up a special staff under Dr. Marshal 
Holloway reporting directly to my office. He 
will receive for the Theoretical Division 
theoretical designs for such a system, have 
them fabricated and shipped to Eniwetok. 
There they will be taken by Dr. Graves and 
J Division and tested. It must be recognized 
that we are taking great chances—a great 
gamble—but a gamble where there is a pos- 
sibility of failure and there’s a possibility 
of great gains. Eniwetok will become our 
theoretical laboratory rather than a proving 
ground. 

Graves. And that’s the way it is today, 
we are taking a gamble, 

Narrator. I see that now. But then the 
uneasy state of the world puts everything 
on a gambling basis, I guess. 

Graves. Yes, but not as much of a gamble 
as you might think. Take that man over 
there. He and his company have put a great 
deal of thought into the engineering and 
design of “Mike.” Well, see you later. 
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Narrator. So long, doctor, and thanks a 
lot. 

Well, so far we have pieced together quite 
a bit of this operation. I don’t believe you 
have ever had a good look at our key test 
islands. The test islands for “Mike” are lo- 
cated at the top or the northern sector of 
Eniwetok Atoll, some 25 miles from Parry 
and Eniwetok, the two base islands of this 
atoll proving grounds. There are three main 
islands making up the test site. These are 
Elugelab, Teiter, and Bogon. 

In the early months, Elugelab was just an- 
other small, naked island of the atoll. But 
by midsummer it began to look like the thing 
it was selected for, a shot island. Actually 
the cab—so called because it houses the 
weapon, is not a cab at all, but a building 
set flush to the ground. It has all the ear- 
marks of a common work shed, but in reality 
it is a laboratory building set on a Pacific 
atoll. 

This, as you have probably gathered, is 
joint operations. All atomic test operations 
in the Pacific so far have been run under a 
joint task-force kind of setup. Operation 
Ivy is using the same organizational struc- 
ture as Greenhouse. Four task groups— 
scientific, Army, Navy, and Air Force. Mem- 
bers of these groups are here now, sifting 
and coordinating the many details of this 
joint operation and passing key informa- 
tion top sides to the command level. 

The Army is the executive agent on this 
operation just as the Air Force was on 
Greenhouse and the Navy on Crossroads be- 
fore that. 

At this point in our story, it is necessary 
to understand the effort behind the collect- 
ing of measurement data. For what good is 
a test unless we can learn, can profit from 
the experience? Highly specialized, some- 
times costly instruments, help scientists 
bring home this vital data. An outstanding 
example of such specialization is the use of 
a helium atmosphere box by the Naval Re- 
search Laboratory. The plywood tube, look- 
ing like a train of boxcars, runs from the 
shot island, across the causeways, to a de- 
tection station on Bogon, a distance of 
nearly 2 miles. In addition to the diagnostic 
kind of measurement, many studies are being 
run on the effects expected from a high order 
detonation. These projects are being con- 
ducted jointly by the AEC and the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

As always, there are many questions to be 
answered—classical, routine questions, and 
special pertinent questions pertaining to the 
hydrogen device mike. 

The story of heat or thermal radiation 
needs continued study. The ever-interest- 
ing history of neutrons will be recorded. 
What amounts of external neutrons are pres- 
ent and what is their energy distribution? 
Because of the expected size of the shot, the 
fallout problem is being extensively an- 
alyzed. 

You've been here before—fiag plot. That's 
General Clarkson, the task force commander, 
and General Walk, Chief of Staff. The 
scientific deputy, Dr. Graves, you've already 
met. Captain Pahl is deputy for naval op- 
erations and General Wise deputy for the 
Air Force. 

As you have gathered, a weather briefing 
is taking place. I should say another weath- 
er briefing. You've probably heard many 
times before how important the weather pic- 
ture is in an atomic test operation. Weather 
can make or break a test shot. That’s why 
you want to know up to the last moment, 
just how you stand with the elements. 

The problem this time is especially acute 
because this entire area, the Pacific, is sub- 
ject to radiological fallout and this area 
is inhabited by some 20,000 people—plus, of 
course, the ships of this task force. That's 
why the rad-safe officer works hand-in-glove 
with the weather officer. Oh, by the way, 
to help you understand this problem, 
these weather men are covering an area 
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larger than the United States with 10 
weather aircraft and 11 fixed weather sta- 
tions. To put it mildly, that’s quite a ter- 
ritory to cover. Let’s listen in, shall we? 

“Any chance of showers?” 

“Not within the next 48 hours over the en- 
tire Marshalls.” 

“How about cloud cover?” 

“There will be a few cumulus move in but 
if we go off on schedule—nothing to bother 
the operation.” 

“Are you satisfied from the radiological 
standpoint, Commander Maynard?” 

“Yes, sir. The situation is ideal, since the 
entire fallout pattern is to the north of the 
inhabited islands.” 

“Thank you, gentlemen.” 

(Instructions: H minus 2 minutes.) 

Narrator. You have a grandstand seat here 
to one of the most momentous events in the 
history of science. In less than a minute you 
will see the most powerful explosion ever 
witnessed by human eyes. The blast will 
come out of the horizon just about there. 
And this is the significance of the moment— 
this is the first full-scale test of a hydrogen 
device. If the reaction goes we are in 
thermonuclear era. For the sake of all of us 
and for the sake of our country, I know that 
you join me in wishing this expedition well. 

(Instructions and counting.) 

(Music.) 

T-zero. 

Narrator. What this tremendous blast did 
to the atoll, nobody knows. Reentry parties 
are leaving the Rendova now by helicopter. 

The Navy task group, commanded by Rear 
Admiral Wilkins has the problem of provid- 
ing the means to re-enter shortly after the 
blast to get exposed film, samples, and other 
scientific data. Since no land mass is 
available, the problem is complicated. Re- 
entry must be from ship. Further, fallout 
will be very high—starting at about M plus 
1 hour. Helicopters must get in quickly, and 
get out again before that hour is up. 

One survey group is leaving here from 
the Estes. I can't go along, but you can 
and see for yourselves, through the eyes of 
the camera, what has happened on the atoll. 

(Plane sound.) 

Pr or. 2-6 approaching ground zero. Com- 
ing up on Bogon. The detection station on 
Bogon appears to be in good shape. No 
physical sign of plywood tubes. All test 
islands seem to be swept clean. Elugelab is 
completely gone. Nothing there but water 
and what appears to be a deep crater. Water 
dark blue in color. 

Secomp Narrator. Nothing but water—an 
island completely erased. “Mike” was pow- 
er—the kind of titanic energy released by 
stars. But even the largest manmade ex- 
plosion in the history of the world has little 
meaning unless we compare it to everyday 
items we understand. So at this point, let's 
replay the detonation. Go back and watch 
“Mike” in action once again. Remember 
those final last seconds 

Voice. Five, four, three, two, one T-zero. 

(Music.) 

SECOND Narrator. This is the largest fire- 
ball ever produced. At its maximum it 
measures about 314 miles in diameter. Com- 
pared to the skyline of New York, this means 
that with the Empire State Building as zero 


town to Central Park. In other words, the 
fireball alone would engulf about one- 
quarter of the island of Manhattan. 

(Music, pause.) 

The tremendous upsurge of air from the 
detonation rapidly pushes up the “Mike” 
cloud. Again, nothing of this height and 
width has ever before been witnessed. If 
the picture is stopped at this point in the 
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32 Empire State buildings 
building could be piled one on top the other 
before they would attain the cloud's height 
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at this time, roughly 2 minutes after zero. 
Some 10 minutes later, the cloud approaches 
its maximum. At this time, the mushroom 
portion of the cloud has pushed up to around 
10 miles and spreads out along the base of 
the stratosphere to the width of about 100 
miles. While the stem itself is pushed up- 
ward, deep into the stratosphere to a height 
of about 25 miles. The results of this tre- 
mendous power can be shown at the atoll. 
Here is an aerial photo of the test area of 
the atoll before the blast. 

And here is the same area after the blast 
showing the crater caused by “Mike.” The 
outlined island in the center is former Elu- 
gelab, the zero island. Sections of the island 
on either side have been chopped off. The 
crater is roughly a mile in diameter. When 
it is illustrated that some 14 Pentagon build- 
ings could be comfortably accommodated in 
this hole, the size of the “Mike” crater be- 
comes more real. 

In profile the crater gradually slopes down 
to a maximum depth of some 175 feet or 
equivalent to the height of a 17-story build- 
ing. The lateral destructive effects are the 
greatest yet observed from a single explosive 
device. Without getting into the areas of 
target evaluation or secondary effects, it can 
be safely assumed that there was complete 
annihilation within a radius of 3 miles or 
out to and including all of Engebi. That 
there was severe to moderate damage out to 
7 miles, or down to Rujoru, and that light 
damage extended as far as 10 miles or down 
to Runit. 

Relating this area of damage to a city like 
Washington, D. C., would present a picture 
something like this: With the Capitol as 
zero point there would be complete annihi- 
lation west to Arlington Cemetery, east to 
the Anacostia River, north to the Soldiers’ 
Home, and south to Bolling Field. Complete 
annihilation—and that is mentioning mere- 
ly the primary damage. 

Closing statement (Val Peterson, Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration): 

“What you have just seen was an awesome 
turning point in history; a development 
affecting not only the future of humanity 
but the security of our Nation, the safety of 
our communities, and the well-being of our 
homes and our families. 

“President Eisenhower was speaking not 
alone to the United Nations but to every 
American when he said, and I quote: ‘Let no 
one think that the expenditure of vast sums 
for weapons and systems of defense can 
guarantee the absolute safety for the cities 
and citizens of any Nation. The awful 
arithmetic of the atomic bomb does not per- 
mit of any such easy solution. Even against 
the most powerful defense, an aggressor in 
possession of the effective minimum number 
of bombs for a surprise attack could probably 
place a sufficient number of his bombs on the 
chosen targets to cause hideous damage.’ 

“Consequently our national civil-defense 
effort must concern itself with three major 
factors: 

“1. Intensified civil-defense preparations 
to reduce the loss of life, property, and pro- 
duction. 

“2. Greater personal preparations for your 
recovery and for that of your family. 

3. Our moral determination to fight back, 
and to win, if war should come even in spite 
of our efforts for peace. 

“In light of the picture which you have 
just seen, I ask you to ponder these concerns 
in your heart, and in your conscience, as a 
responsible American citizen. 

“Two courses of action must be followed 
on the long and difficult road to peace: 
First, unceasing efforts to reach interna- 
tional agreement upon such a sound pro- 
posal as President Eisenhower made to the 
United Nations for the constructive use of 
atomic energy in the service of all mankind. 
This requires better and deeper understand- 
ing of the problems that face us upon the 
part of the American public. 
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“Second, prudence dictates steadfast prep- 
aration by us at home to back up our Presi- 
dent as he goes into the councils of the world 
in order that he may lead from strength, 
strength based upon an assurance that the 
American people are prepared to withstand 
any assault. 

“This is no simple thing to do. It requires 
personal dedication and diligence in civil de- 
fense as a safeguard until that day when a 
just and lasting peace may come to the 
world. This we can do, this we must and we 
will do as Americans, determined to protect 
and advance America and free people every- 
where.” 

(Music.) 

Title: The end. 


— 


[From Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
Public Affairs Office, Washington, D. C.] 


BACKGROUND MEMORANDUM FOR ALL MEDIA; 
OPERATION Ivy 


THE TEST 


Operation Ivy is the code name given to the 
atomic weapons test series in which occurred 
the first full-scale thermonuclear, or hydro- 
gen, detonation in history. The site of the 
series was the Atomic Energy Commission's 
Proving Ground in the Pacifiic durng the fall 
of 1952, The thermonuclear test at Eniwetok 
Atoll, Marshall Islands, was conducted by 
Joint Task Force 132 for the AEC and the 
Department of Defense. 


MEDIA MATERIALS NOW BEING RELEASED 


The following media materials, prepared 
by the AEC, DOD, and the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration, are being issued by the 
FCDA: 

1. Sixteen-millimeter, 28-minute black and 
white motion picture for television use. 

2. A series of black and white clips on 
35-millimeter film, totaling 15 minutes, for 
newsreel use. 

3. A similar series on 16-millimeter film for 
television news use. 

4. Seventeen still pictures in black and 
white, with captions. 

5. A sound tape of approximately 14 min- 
utes for news-radio use taken from the above 
film and containing commentary and music. 

6. The following additional background 
and technical information: 

(a) This all-media background sheet. 

(b) Scene list and notes for newsreel- 
television news footage. (This material is 
also for the use of press as additional back- 
ground.) 

(c) Information on release details of in- 
terest to television representatives. 

(d) Synopsis of the motion picture and a 
statement on clearances. 

(e) Full text of the motion picture com- 
mentary including text material by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and FCDA Administrator 
Val Peterson. 

(1) Statement by the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration for advance use on re- 
lease of the film, Operation Ivy, 


DATE OF RELEASE 

The FCDA statement referred to in (f) 
above is for p. m. release, Wednesday, March 
31, 1954. All other materials are for release 
after 6 p. m., eastern standard time, on Wed- 
nesday, April 7, 1954. No portion, synopsis 
or intimation regarding these materials may 
be published or broadcast before this release 
time, 

BACKGROUND OF THE RELEASE 


In his historic address before the United 
Nations, President Eisenhower chartered the 
outlines of a bold plan whereby the awesome 
force of atomic energy and the “miraculous 
inventiveness of man” might be “not dedi- 
cated to his death, but consecrated to his 
life.” 

It is against this background of “a danger 
shared by all” that the President spoke to 
the world when he said, “The atomic age 
has moved forward at such a pace that every 
citizen of the world should have some com- 
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prehension, at least in comparative terms, 
of the extent of this development, of the 
utmost significance to all of us. 

“Clearly, if the peoples of the world are 
to conduct an intelligent search for peace, 
they must be armed with the significant 
facts of today’s existence.” 

Consequently, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Department of Defense have 
prepared for public issuance by the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration a nonsecret 
portion of the motion picture account of 
Operation Ivy. 

The film prepared for public issuance was 
carefully edited to eliminate any information 
which would compromise the security of the 
United States. What remains is a dramatic 
and revealing story of the emergence of 
United States atomic weapons research into 
the world of thermonucleonics, It is a 
world which contains undreamed of oppor- 
tunities for peace and progress for all men— 
as well as the elements of what President 
Eisenhower has called the annihilation of the 
irreplaceable heritage of mankind. And it 
is a world which all Americans must under- 
stand if we are to survive. 

For as President Eisenhower has expressed 
it, “in nuclear explosions, enormous amounts 
of energy are in an instant released—and as 
quickly lost to the service of man. As our 
atomic weapons steadily improve, the United 
States will continue to strive patiently and 
prayerfully to speed the day when this gi- 
gantic energy shall become exclusively the 
servant of peace—a tireless benefactor 
bringing greater health, comfort and happi- 
ness to all men, women and children on 
earth.” 


TECHNCAL DATA ON “MIKE” SHOT 


Mike“ is the code name given the ther- 
monuclear detonation pictured in the film, 
Operation Ivy. The “Mike” shot was note- 
worthy in several respects: 

1. It produced the greatest lateral de- 
structive effects ever noted from a single 
explosive device: Complete annihilation 
within a radius of 3 miles, severe to moder- 
ate damage out to 7 miles, light damage as 
far as 10 miles. (In Washington, D. C., 
with the Capitol as Ground Zero—there 
would have been complete annihilation 
west to Arlington Cemetery, east to the 
Anacostia River, north to the Soldiers Home, 
and south to Bolling Field.) 

2. It created the largest nuclear explosive 
fireball ever produced—3'4 miles in diameter 
at its maximum, enough to engulf about 
one-quarter of Manhattan Island. (With the 
Empire State Building as Ground Zero, the 
fireball would have extended from Washing- 
ton Square uptown to Central Park.) 

3. It caused the particular test island 
(Elugelab) of the atoll to disappear, leaving 
a crater roughly a mile in diameter—into 
which 14 Pentagon buildings could have 
fitted easily. The crater sloped down to 175 
feet—equivalent to a 17-story building. 

4. Within 2 minutes after zero, the mush- 
room cloud soared to 40,000 feet—the height 
of 32 Empire State buildings. Nearing its 
maximum 10 minutes later, the cloud stem 
pushed upward 25 miles, deep into the strato- 
sphere, while the mushroom cap portion, 
10 miles high, spread laterally for 100 miles, 


PROBABLE EFFECTS ON AMERICAN CITIES 


In calculating the possible effects on Amer- 
ican cities of a hydrogen bomb burst of 
comparable energy release, it should be kept 
in mind that the explosion in Operation 
Ivy was that of a thermonuclear test de- 
vice which was set off in a ground level 
laboratory. It was the ground-level detona- 
tion that produced the large crater effect. 

In the event of an actual attack in which 
such a weapon might be used, the chances 
are that delivery would be by aircraft and 
the bomb itself exploded in the air. With 
an air burst, the crater would be smaller— 
but the total damage area would likely be 
larger than with a ground explosion, 
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EFFECTS ON CIVIL DEFENSE PLANNING 


It would be unrealistic for practical civil 
defense planning purposes to draw a sharp 
distinction between the conventional atomic 
bomb and an H-bomb. The fundamental 
difference is only in the amount of damage 
produced. The kinds of damage—bliast, 
heat, and radiation—would relatively remain 
the same. 

As FCDA Administrator Val Peterson has 
stated: 

“FCDA has constantly planned to meet 
the problems of larger atomic weapons. At- 
tack on the United States with such weapons 
would mean greater areas of destruction re- 
quiring greater numbers of trained civil- 
defense workers and equipment and more 
widespread support from the nontarget areas. 
In other words, the use of the hydrogen 
bomb means a greater degree of disaster with 
which organized civil defense must deal. It 
would not be a different kind of disaster. 

“The same principles of individual pre- 
paredness and community organization for 
civil defense which could cut our casualties 
in half under an A-bomb attack could also 
minimize our losses if an H-bomb ever ex- 
ploded over our cities. 

“Homefront preparedness is and will be a 
manageable problem if we recognize the 
dangers fully, face them calmly, and prepare 
our defenses intelligently. That is our Amer- 
ican tradition. 

“Our greatest hope is that America’s 
strength, both military and civilian, will be 
so sound that it will deter any aggressor and 
expedite the possibility of peace for the 
world.” 


THE HOUSING BILL 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
against the housing bill passed by the 
House today because I am convinced it 
wrecks President Eisenhower’s admin- 
istration slum-clearance and public- 
housing program. 


THE HOUSING BILL 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the requests of the gentleman from New 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I think the action of the Mem- 
bers of the House this afternoon indi- 
cates that many people are playing poli- 
tics with this housing bill. I think the 
Eisenhower program was directed at the 
removal of slums, and the evil of slum 
clearance. I think we all should be for 
that. We failed this afternoon, and I 
think it was because of politics. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. PRICE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House today for 
15 minutes, following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 


CURTAINS FOR THE HOUSING BILL? 
Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
gret that the housing bill failed this 
afternoon. 

I regret that only 2 minutes were al- 
lowed me to make my point, such as it 
was. 

I regret that there seems to be a fail- 
ure on the part of the House to appre- 
ciate the fact that the need for public 
housing comes from industrialization. 
If ours were an agricultural economy, we 
would not need it. Housing is very es- 
sential in compact areas where people 
work. 

When industry pulls out, what are 
people supposed to do with a blighted 
area? The pullout presents a serious 
and difficult problem and allows the area, 
unless cauterized, to go to pot like a 
garbage dump. Farmers today get 
money to feed livestock, and provide 
water, but when people who live in in- 
dustrial areas and consume the products 
of the farm want housing help, no. 
Maybe Circe should be called in to wave 
her wand. Then we would all probably 
qualify for all kinds of Federal funds. 

I trust the Senate will do its share to 
right this curtain call on Federal 
housing. 


ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTEENTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF LOWELL, MASS. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have the honor to inform the 
House that yesterday, April 1, 1954, 
marked the 118th birthday of the city of 
Lowell, Mass., my home city. 

Once known as the spindle city of the 
world, where more textile manufactur- 
ing occurred than anywhere else, the city 
of Lowell today is represented by many 
different types of industries. Possessing 
many unusual advantages, fine, coura- 
geous, deeply religious, friendly people, 
the city of Lowell is certain to become 
greater and greater as the future unfolds 
into the present. 

In reference to this birthday of my 
great home city I have the honor to sub- 
mit here for the membership to read a 
very fine editorial from the Lowell Sun: 

Happy BIRTHDAY TO A GREAT CITY 

One hundred and eighteen years ago today, 
Lowell was incorporated as a city—10 short 
years after it had been incorporated as a 
town. 

April 1, 1836, was a big day here for the 
young town which had gone to the very 
forefront of the Nation’s industrial scene. 

Since then, this city at the confluence of 
the Merrimack and Concord rivers, has gone 
through the whole gamut of events. It has 
known great prosperity and great depres- 
sion. But it has always bounced back from 
the doldrums and has never let prosperity 
dim its onward and upward climb. 

One hundred and eighteen years ago, 
Lowell was the talk of the Nation because 
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it was here that the new idea of mass pro- 
duction and textile manufacturing received 
its greatest impetus. 

It is significant that Lowell today, more 
than ever, is the talk of the industrial world. 
This very week of the city’s anniversary, 
a progressive, new firm announced plans to 
locate here. 

Lowell has had a great past—but, obvious- 
ly, its greatest days are ahead. In a time 
pf recession when other communities have 
been lucky to hold their own, Lowell has 
moved ahead, onward to new industrial 
horizons. 

Civic-minded citizens, men who love their 
city and believe in its future, have brought 
this about. They have realized that Lowell’s 
future is in the hands of its own citizens— 
that only by personal perseverance and faith 
can Lowell emerge a greater and a better in- 
dustrial city. 

The inspiration for this attitude of con- 
fidence may be found in the high example 
set by Lowell men of the past. Another 
source of inspiration might well be the high 
social and cultural standards which have 
become a Lowell heritage. 

While the success or failure of a com- 
munity is determined by its industrial 
gages, there is no gainsaying the fact that 
the caliber of the men and women who are 
willing to put their shoulders to the wheel 
and work together in a neighborly and good- 
willed effort is of great consideration, Lowell 
has had a bountiful share of such people, 
and has been able to spare some who have 
gone elsewhere to become eminent in their 
fields of endeavor. 

Lowell, now having reached its 118th 
birthday, looks backward with pride and for- 
ward with confident enthusiasm. 


GEN. HOYT S. VANDENBERG 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
One of the very distinguished and noble 
citizens who lived in Lowell for a num- 
ber of years with his father, mother, and 
brother, passed away earlier today. He 
was Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg. 

We in Lowell deeply mourn him. He 
was a near neighbor of my husband’s 
and mine. We saw him day after day 
and day after day. 

I have admired his courage greatly 
always, particularly in the last few years, 
when he worked, although I am sure he 
was suffering greatly. He spoke at the 
anniversary of the Battle of Lexington 
and Concord, the 19th of April, several 
years ago. All through that parade and 
all through his speech I observed that 
he was in physical agony, and yet he 
gave one of the finest speeches I have 
ever heard. We cannot measure today 
his gift not only to aviation but to the 
entire national defense. I mourn with 
his family. 


GEN. HOYT S. VANDENBERG: AIR- 
MAN, STATESMAN, HERO, AND PA- 
TRIOT 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 

man from Illinois [Mr. Price] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
to speak in tribute to one of America’s 
great men—Hoyt S. Vandenberg, gen- 
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eral, United States Air Force. General 
Vandenburg died earlier this afternoon 
at Walter Reed Hospital after a long 
illness. 

Thirty-one years ago, upon gradua- 
tion from West Point, Hoyt Vandenberg 
turned to the air as a career. Aviation 
was young then; the Air Force was a 
service, within the Signal Corps of the 
Army; and only the daring, the brave, 
and the courageous had the vision of 
airpower. Hoyt Vandenberg shared the 
vision. 'Throughout his long and illus- 
trious career, he was an airman, 

By 1948 Hoyt Vandenberg had be- 
come the logical man to succeed General 
Carl Spaatz as Chief of Staff of the or- 
ganization that had contributed so 
greatly to the final decision in World 
War II. He served for 5 years as Chief 
of Staff of the United States Air Force. 
All of us in the Congress know of the far- 
sighted policies that he inspired and en- 
couraged. We know of the part he 
played in the difficult decisions of our 
critical times. We know that his stew- 
ardship of the Air Force was successful. 
Hoyt Vandenberg was a statesman. 

During World War II Hoyt Vanden- 
berg commanded the Ninth Air Force 
which made possible the daring success 
of our armies in Western Europe. He 
was proud of his role in the war. He 
asked no man to fly a mission that he 
would not fly himself. He flew 42 com- 
bat missions as a pilot. Hoyt Vanden- 
berg was a hero. 

As a career officer Hoyt Vandenberg 
was above partisan politics. He had 
served under General Eisenhower in 
World War II, and he shared with most 
Americans respect and loyalty for the 
man who had led the crusade in Europe 
to its victorious conclusions. In 1952 
he rejoiced in the nomination and the 
election of Dwight D. Eisenhower to the 
Presidency of the United States. 

Only a few months later, in the spring 
of 1953, officials of the Department of 
Defense decided to use the distinguished 
name of Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg to per- 
petrate a fraud on the American public. 
Already on an overseas trip preparatory 
to retirement, and already suffering 
from the illness that brought about his 
untimely death—Hoyt Vandenberg re- 
sponded to the call of duty. Hereturned 
quickly to the United States and laid 
the true facts of the proposed Air Force 
budget cut before Congress. He appre- 
ciated clearly the probable consequences 
of his action, but he placed the welfare 
of his country above other considera- 
tions. During those hearings a percep- 
tive news cameraman took a picture that 
has been widely published, and is 
stamped indelibly on my memory. It is 
a picture of this great man, his head 
buried in his arms, resting on a plain oak 
table. The physical and mental torture 
that General Vandenberg endured for 
his country is depicted clearly in that 
picture. It is a measure of his patriotism. 

A few months later Hoyt Vandenberg 
retired from active duty after 30 years 
of military service and 5 years as Air 
Force Chief of Staff. The retirement 
ceremony at Bolling Field was shunned 
by those of lesser stature who had sought 
to discredit the patriot when the security 
of our country was at issue. ‘The final, 
solitary suffering which no one could 
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share with him began very shortly. He 
met that suffering with the courage he 
had always showed, but it was intensified 
by the suffering he had endured. Hoyt 
Vanderberg possessed the character of 
a martyr. 

Today we are told by the Secretary of 
Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
that we should have the Air Force Hoyt 
Vandenberg advocated. The President 
has asked the Congress to approve the 
program Hoyt Vandenberg fought for. 
Only it is not called his program. It 
does not bear the label of the program 
that was at stake in the spring of 1953. 
It bears a face-saving new name. But 
it is designed to give us the airpower 
that Hoyt Vandenberg believed and said 
we must have. A new look at his pro- 
gram has proved to be only an indorse- 
ment of it. Hoyt Vandenberg was right; 
and because he was right, he was a 
prophet. 

We can be proud of the United States 
that produces men like Hoyt Vanden- 
berg. We will continue to be proud of 
our country so long as it produces men 
who place honor, duty, and love of coun- 
try above everything else. 

I hope that you will join me in tribute 
to this great man, Hoyt S. Vandenberg: 
airman, statesman, hero, and patriot. 


SENATE ENROLLED JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled joint resolution of the 
Senate of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 143. Joint resolution providing 
for the observance of April 9, the 12th anni- 
versary of the fall of Bataan, as Bataan Day. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Recorp, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. HorrMan of Michigan. 

Mr. Bussey in two instances, in each 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Lone. 

Mr. PRICE. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. 

Mr. Rats the remarks he will make in 
Committee of the Whole and to include 
certain tables on housing. 

Mr. Javits the remarks he will make 
today in Committee of the Whole and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Oaxman (at the request of Mr. 
Wolcorr). 

Mr. BENDER (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK). 

Mr. REED of New York in two instances. 
in each to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. 

Mr. PHILBIN. 

Mr. Morrison (at the request of Mr. 
Brooxs) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Coorxxx and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. LANE. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. SHEPPARD, for 5 days, April 3, 4, 5, 
6, and 7, on account of official business, 
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Mr. Kearney (at the request of Mr. 
PATTERSON) for 10 days, on account of 
official business. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 7 o’clock and 15 minutes p. m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, April 5, 1954, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
te Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
ows: 
1409. A letter from the Secretary of the 


Interior, transmitting the report of the De- - 


partment of the Interior on the Glendo 
unit, Wyoming, of the Missouri River Basin 
project, pursuant to the provision of the In- 
terior Department Appropriation Act for the 
fiscal year 1954 (67 Stat. 266), and similar 
provisions contained in previous appropria- 
tions acts; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

1410. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated No- 
vember 10, 1950, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on a preliminary examination and 
survey of harbor at Port Hueneme, Calif., 
with a view to shore protection, authorized 
by the River and Harbor Act, approved July 
24, 1946. This is the final report under this 
authority. It is also in partial response to 
the River and Harbor Act, approved on March 
2, 1945, which authorized a preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of the coast of south- 
ern California, with a view to establishment 
of harbors for light-draft vessels. A further 
report under this authority will be submitted 
at a later date (H. Doc. No. 362); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and ordered to be 
printed with two illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 492. Resolution for 
consideration of H. R. 8649, a bill to author- 
ize the admission into evidence in certain 
criminal proceedings of information inter- 
cepted in national security investigations, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1462). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. GROSS: Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. H. R. 2263. A bill to author- 
ize the Postmaster General to readjust the 
compensation of holders of contracts for the 
performance of miail-messenger service; 
without amendment (Rept. No, 1464). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 6786. A 
bill authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to purchase improvements or pay damages 
for removal of improvements located on pub- 
lic lands of the United States in the Palisades 
project area, Palisades reclamation project, 
Idaho; with amendment (Rept. No. 1465). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BISHOP: Joint Committee on the Dis- 
position of Executive Papers. House Report 
No. 1466. Report on the disposition of cer- 
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tain papers of sundry executive departments. 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BISHOP: Joint Committee on the Dis- 
position of Executive Papers. House Report 
No. 1467. Report on the disposition of cer- 
tain papers of sundry executive departments, 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BISHOP: Joint Committee on the Dis- 
position of Executive Papers. House Report 
No. 1468. Report on the disposition of cer- 
tain papers of sundry executive departments. 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BUSBEY: Committee of conference. 
House Joint Resolution 461. Joint resolu- 
tion making an additional appropriation for 
the Department of Labor for the fiscal year 
1954, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1469). Ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 2010. 
A bill to authorize the sale of certain land 
in Alaska to the Alaska Evangelization So- 
ciety, of Levelock, Alaska, for missionary 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1463). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BUSBEY: 

H.R. 8700. A bill to provide that the sale 
of narcotic drugs to a minor shall be a crim- 
inal offense punishable by death or life im- 
prisonment; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H. R. 8701. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946, as amended; to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

H. R. 8702. A bill to provide for the assist- 
ance of needy persons by the delivery to the 
States of price-support wheat; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H. R. 8703. A bill to exempt certain vessels 
from the provisions of section 4426 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 


By Mr, O'HARA of Minnesota: 

H. R. 8704. A bill to abolish the Alcoholic 
Beverage Control Board of the District of 
Columbia, and to transfer its functions to 
an Alcoholic Beverage Control Commis- 
sioner; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By Mr. FORAND: Resolution of the Rhode 
Island General Assembly urging Congress 
to enact legislation to incorporate the prin- 
ciple of reinsurance as a means of enabling 
the Federal Government to assume its re- 
sponsibilities in financing the employment 
security program and thereby equalizing the 
tax burden among the States; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to appropriate funds adequate to pre- 
vent the spread of the gypsy moth to areas 
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not now infested; for the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Rhode Island and Providence Plan- 
tations m the President and the 
Congress of the United States with respect 
to the retention of the United States Navy 
berthing pier and supply warehouses proj-- 
ects, in Coddington Cove, Naragansett Bay 
in the city of Newport, R. I., in the top pri- 
ority classification requiring immediate ac- 
tion; to the Committee on Armed Services. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BOSCH: 

H. R. 8705. A bill for the relief of Helga 
Fredericks; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H. R. 8706. A bill for the relief of Ilse 

Werner; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. KELLY of New York: 

H. R. 8707. A bill for the relief of Philip 

Mack; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MAGNUSON: y 

H. R. 8708. A bill for the relief of George 
W. Cunningham; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H. R. 8709. A bill for the relief of Theresa 
Kramer Maschl; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. R. 8710. A bill for the relief of Isaac 
Sciaky and Isabella Sciaky (also known as 
Isaac Siaki and Isabella Siaki); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SELDEN: 

H. R. 8711. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Duncan Crowder; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: 

H. R. 8712. A bill to prohibit the payment 
to Alger Hiss of any annuity from the civil- 
service retirement and disability fund, and 
to provide for the return to the said Alger 
Hiss of the amount to his credit in such 
fund; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H. Res. 493. Resolution providing for send- 
ing to the United States Court of Claims 
the bill (H. R. 3965) for the relief of Lauren 
F. Teutsch; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


615. By Mr. WESTLAND: Petition signed 
by Mrs. W. L. Aldrich and other citizens of 
Everett, Wash., petitioning Members of Con- 
gress to work to get a hearing on the Bryson 
bill, H. R. 1227, a bill to prohibit the trans- 
portation in interstate commerce of alcoholic- 
beverage advertising in newspapers, periodi- 
cals, etc., and its broadcasting over radio 
and TV; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

616. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Buddy 
Hays and others, Orlando, Fla., requesting 
passage of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, proposed 
social-security legislation known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. ’ 

617. Also, petition of Donald E. Arnold and 
others, Sarasota, Fla., requesting passage of 
H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, proposed social- 
security legislation known as the Townsend 
plan; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

618. Also, petition of Phebe McMaster and 
others, Toledo, Ohio, requesting passage of 
H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, proposed social- 
security legislation known as the Townsend 
plan; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


In compliance with Public Law 601, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, title III. Regu- 
Jation of Lobbying Act, section 308 (b), 
which provides as follows: 

(b) All information required to be filed 
under the provisions of this section with the 
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Clerk of the House of Representatives and 
the Secretary of the Senate shall be compiled 
by said Clerk and Secretary, acting jointly, 
as soon as practicable after the close of the 
calendar quarter with respect to which such 
information is filed and shall be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


QUARTERLY REPORTS 


April 2 

The Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Secretary of the Senate 
jointly submit their report of the com- 
pilation required by said law and have 
included all registrations and quarterly 
reports received for the fourth calendar 
quarter of 1953, 


The following quarterly reports were submitted for the fourth calendar quarter 1953: 
(Note.—The form used for reports is reproduced below. In the interest of economy questions are not repeated, only the 


answers are printed and are indicated by their respective letter and number. 


are abridged.) 


Also for economy in the Recorp, lengthy answers 


File two copies with the Secretary of the Senate and file three copies with the Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
Place an & below the appropriate letter or figure in the box at the right of the “Report” heading below: 
“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (“Registration”): To “register,” place an “X” below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 only. 
“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 


figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional 


as may be required. The first additional page should be 


pages 
numbered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instruc- 


tions will accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act, 


REPORT 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


— (Mark one square only) 


Nore on Irem “A”.—(a) In General: This “Report” form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 


(i) “Employ 


”—To file as an “employee,” state in Item “B” the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”. 


(If the 


“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in filing a 


Report as an employee.“) 


(ii) “Employer”.—To file as an “employer,” write “None” as answer to Item B.“ 
(b) Separate Reports.—An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report. 
(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed 


by their agents or employees. 


(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed 


by their employers, 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING.— (1) State name, address, and nature of business; (2) if this Report is for an Employer, list names 
of agents or employees who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


Nore on Irem “B”.—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers; except 


that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as “employers”—is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMPLOYER.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write None.“ 


NoTE on Irem “C”.—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,” as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 
subject of action by either House’”—Section 302 (e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 

(e) After beginning such activities, they must file a Quarterly“ Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: j>a 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with leg- 
islative interests have terminated, place 

U an “X” in the box at the left, so that 
this Office will no longer expect to receive 
Reports. 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. 


2. State the general legislative interests of 
the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which 
the person filing has caused to be issued 
or distributed, in connection with legislative 
interests, set forth: (a) description, (b) 
quantity distributed, (c) date of distribution, 
(d) name of printer or publisher (if publica- 
tions were paid for by person filing) or name 
ois 5 (if publications were received as a 


Attach additional pages if more space is needed.) 


4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
paea expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 
f this is a “Quarterly” Repor 2 t, disregard this item “C 4” and fill out Items “D” and “E” on the back of this page. Do not attempt to 


combine a “Preliminary” port (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report. 
| — — . —⅛¾—— ͤ K 
AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 1 
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Nore on Irem “D".—(a) In General. The term “contribution” includes anything of value. When an organization or individual uses 
printed or duplicated matter in a campaign attempting to influence legislation, money received by such organization or individual—for 
such printed or duplicated matter—is a “contribution.” “The term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit 
of money, or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make a contribution“ 
Section 302 (a) of the Lobbying Act. 

(>) Ir THIS REPORT Is For AN EMPLOYER.—(i) In General. Item D“ is designed for the reporting of all receipts from which expendi- 
tures are made, or will be made, in accordance with legislative interests. 

(ii) Receipts of Business Firms and Individuals—aA business firm (or individual) which is subject to the Lobbying Act by reason of 
expenditures which it makes in attempting to influence legislation—but which has no funds to expend except those which are available 
in the ordinary course of operating a business not connected in any way with the influencing of legislation—will have no receipts to report, 
even tho it does have expenditures to report. 

(iil) pts of Multipurpose Organizations.—Some organizations do not receive any funds which are to be expended solely for the 
purpose of attempting to influence legislation. Such organizations make such expenditures out of a general fund raised by dues, assess- 
ments, or other contributions. The percentage of the general fund which is used for such expenditures indicates the percentage of dues, 
assessments, or other contributions which may be considered to have been paid for that purpose. Therefore, in reporting receipts, such 


organizations may specify what that 
each contributor of $500 or more is to 


tage is, and report their dues, assessments, and other contributions on that basis. 
listed, regardless of whether the contribution was made solely for legislative purposes. 
(c) Ir THIS Report Is FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE.—/(i) In General. 

“D 5” (received for services) and D 12“ (expense money and reimbursements). 


However, 


In the case of many employees, all receipts will come under items 
In the absence of a clear statement to the contrary, it 


will be presumed that your employer is to reimburse you for all expenditures which you make in connection with legislative interests. 

(ii) Employer as Contributor of $500 or More-—When your contribution from your employer (in the form of salary, fee, etc.) amounts 
to $500 or more, it is not necessary to report such contribution under D 13” and D 14,” since the amount has already been reported 
under “D 5,” and the name of the “employer” has been given under item “B” on page 1 of this report. 


D. RECEIPTS (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS) : 


Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is None,“ write None“ in the space following the number. 


Receipts (other than loans) 


1. $........Dues and assessments 

2. $...--.-.Gifts of money or anything of value 

3. $......._Printed or duplicated matter received as a gift 

4. $........Receipts from sale of printed or duplicated matter 

fe -Received for services (e. g., salary, fee, etc.) 

6. 8. Torx for this Quarter (Add items 1“ through 5“) 

3 Received during previous Quarters of calendar year 

|: Se SEES, TOTAL 22 Jan. 1 through this Quarter (Add “6” 
and L * 


Loans Received 
“The term ‘contribution’ includes a... loan . . Sec. 302 (a). 


a ee ToraL now owed to others on account of loans 
11 SARS ESS Borrowed from others during this Quarter 
11. . -Repaid to others during this Quarter 


12. 8. Expense money” and Reimbursements received this 
Quarter 


Contributors of $500 or more 

(from Jan. 1 through this Quarter) 

13. Have there been such contributors? 

Please answer yes“ or no“ :: 

14. In the case of each contributor whose contributions (including 
loans) during the “period” from January 1 through the last 
days of this Quarter total $500 or more: 

Attach hereto plain sheets of paper, approximately the size of this 
page, tabulate data under the headings “Amount” and “Name and 
Address of Contributor"; and indicate whether the last day of the 
period is March 31, June 30, September 30, or December 31. Prepare 
such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 
Amount Name and Address of Contributor 

(“Period” from Jan. 1 througgng > anand 

$1,500.00 John Doe, 1621 Blank Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

$1,785.00 The Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bldg., Chicago, III. 


$3,285.00 TOTAL 


eke Trem “E”.—(a) In General. 

or an 

302 (b) of the Lobbying Act. 
b) Ir THIS REPORT 


“The term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money 
of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure”—Section 


( Is FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE. In the case of many employees, all expenditures will come under telephone and 
telegraph (item E 6”) and travel, food, lodging, and entertainment (item “E 7”). G 


E. EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING Loans) in connection with legislative interests: 
Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the spaces following the number. 


Expenditures (other than loans) 
p AESA -Public relations and advertising services 


2. $-----..-Wages, salaries, fees, commissions (other than item 
“yy 


9 Gifts or contributions made during Quarter 

Mn ee -Printed or duplicated matter, including distribution 
cost 

SF Oat Office overhead (rent, supplies, utilities, etc.) 

6. $........Telephone and telegraph 

7. $--....--Travel, food, lodging, and entertainment 


8. $...-...-All other expenditures 


9. $----.---Torat for this Quarter (Add “1” through “8”) 
10. $.......-Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year 


11. $....-.--ToraL from January 1 through this Quarter (Add “9” 
and “10”) 


Loans Made to Others 
“The term ‘expenditure’ includes a... Ioan . Sec. 302 (b). 


2 — ‘TOTAL now owed to filing 
18), Sere Lent to others d this Quarter 
14. $........Repayment received during this Quarter 


15. Recipients of Expenditures of $10 or More 
In the case of expenditures made during this Quarter by, or 
on behalf of the person filing: Attach plain sheets of paper 
approximately the size of this page and tabulate data as to 
expenditures under the following heading: “Amount,” “Date 
or Dates,” “Name and Address of Recipient,” “Purpose.” Pre- 
pare such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 


Amount Date or Dates—Name and Address of Recipient—Purpose 
$1,750.00 7-11: Roe Printing Co., 3214 Blank Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo.—Printing and mailing circulars on the 
“Marshblanks Bill.” 
$2,400.00 7-15, 8-15, 9-15: Britten & Blatten, 3127 Gremlin Bldg., 
Washington, D. C—Public relations 
service at 8800.00 per month. 
$4,150.00 TOTAL 
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A. J. Carson Adkerson, 976 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Strategic minerals, including man- 
ganese. 

A. Aircraft Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation which will affect 
the aircraft industry. (3) Economy in Air 
Power, Aviation Facts and Figures, 1953. 

E. (2) $3,750; (4) $806.10; (7) $551.25; 
(9) $5,107.35; (10) $14,720.62; (11) $19,- 
827.97; (15) 4 
A. W. L. Allen, 5913 Georgia Avenue NW., 

Washington, D. C. 

B. The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
International (AFL), 5913 Georgia Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (See attached sheet) 4 


A. Allied Wool Industry Committee, 2438 
Tulare Street, Fresno, Calif. 

C. (2) 

D. (6) $1,120.04. 

E. (1) $1,000; (9) $1,000; (10) $19,885.69; 
(11) $20,885.69. 

A. W. R. Allstetter, the National Fertilizer 
Association, Inc., 616 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Fertilizer Association, 
Inc., 616 Investment Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation that might affect 

the manufacture or distribution of fertilizer 

or the general agricultural economy. 

D. (6) 8100. 


A. Thomas H. Alphin, M. D., 1523 L Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) All bills relating to health and wel- 
fare. 

D. (6) $570. 

E. (7) $25.46; 
(11) $423.69. 


(9) $25.46; (10) $398.23; 


— 


A. Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America, AFL, 1214 Griswold 
Street, Detroit, Mich. 

E. (10) $4,482.84; (11) $4,482.84. 

A. Joseph Amann, 341 East Lake Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

B. Engineers and Scientists of America, 
341 East Lake Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the inter- 
ests of professional engineers and other 
members of affiliated units, including, but 
not confined to, Taft-Hartley Act, Walsh- 
Healy Act, Fair Labor Standards Act, Defense 
Production Act, and similar legislation re- 
lated to rights of employees, working con- 
ditions, etc. 


A. American Association of University 
Women, 1634 I Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 
C. (See attached) + 
E. (2) $675; (9) $675; (10) $4,476.86; (11) 
$5,151.86. 
A. American Cancer Society, 
Street, New York City. 
C. (2) Appropriations for public health. 
E. (1) $4,999.98; (7) $1,433.28; (9) $6,- 
433.26; (10) $19,125.26; (11) $25,558.52. 


47 Beaver 


A. American Citizens Committee for Eco- 
nomic Aid Abroad, 124 East 70th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

C. Activities have been terminated. 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
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A. American Cotton Manufacturers Institute, 
Inc., 203-A Liberty Life Building, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

O. (2) Legislation affecting the cotton tex- 
tile industry, including tariffs, corporate 
taxes, price and production controls, 

D. (6) $1,988.46. 

E. (2) $1,890.95; (5) $65.83; (6) $8.68; (7) 
$23; (9) $1,988.46; (10) $8,821.68; (11) $10,- 
810.14; (15) 


A. American Dental Association, 222 East Su- 
perior Street, Chicago, Ill. 
C. 


D. (6) $6,788. 
E. (2) 86,788; (9) $6,788; 
(11) $29,843; (15). 


(10) $23,055; 


A. American Farm Bureau Federation, gen- 
eral office, 221 North LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago, III.; and Washington office, 261 
Constitution Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. O. 

C. (See schedule 2) 4 

D. (6) $20,773. 

E. (2) $18,657; (4) $4,777; (5) $2,016; (6) 
$1,414; (7) $322; (9) $27,186; (10) $75,217; 
(11) $102,403. 

A. American Federation of Labor, 901 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the interests 
of working people. (3) American Federa- 
tionist. 

E. (1) $5,839.25; (2) $18,911.52; (4) $4,- 
451.16; (5) $932; (9) $31,133.93; (10) $92,- 
474.50; (11) $123,608.43; (15) 4 
A. American Federation of the Physically 

Handicapped, 1370 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped, 1370 National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

cs 

E. (10) $6,941.61; (11) $6,941.61. 


A. American Hospital Association, 18 East 
Division Street, Chicago, III. 
OC. 
D. (6) $12,311.92. 
E. (2) $7,396.67; (4) $374.27; (5) $1,016.71; 
(6) $376.12; (7) $467.33; (8) $105.82; (9) 
$9,736.92; (10) $33,855.36; (11) $43,592.28. 


A. American Hotel Association, 221 West 57th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) All bills and statutes of interest to 
the hotel industry. 

D. (6) $129,617.20. 

A. American Institute of Marine Underwrit- 
ers, 99 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation which affects the con- 
duct of the business of marine insurance. 

E. (2) $2,250; (5) to (8) inclusive $278.20; 
(9) $2,528.26; (11) $2,528.20; (15) $2,528.20, 
December 30 and 31, 1931, Bigham, Englar, 
Jones & Houston, 99 John Street, New York 
38, N. Y. Counsel fee for services, together 
with their disbursements. 


A. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. (See statement attached.) 

D. (6) 8169.25. 

E. (2) 610,658.10; (4) $5,575.52; (5) $2,- 
850.89; (6) $365.20; (7) $1,181.24; (9) $20,- 
625.95; (10) $65,204.44; (11) $85,830.39. 

A. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) All prospective and existing legisla- 
tion which may affect the life-insurance 
business. 

D. (6) $7,306.04. 

E. (2) $4,787.60; (5) $843.40; (6) $357.42; 
(7) $1,317.62; (9) $7,306.04; (10) $18,560.01; 
(11) $25,866.05; (15) 2 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 


retary. 
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A. American Marine Hull Insurance Syndi- 
cate, 99 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

O. (2) Legislation which affects the busi- 
ness of hull insurance, 

E. (2) $2,000; (5 to 8, inclusive), $135.64; 
(9) $2,135.64; (11) $2,135.64; (15) $2,135.64, 
December 2, 1953, Bigham, Englar, Jones & 
Houston, 99 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
Counsel fee for services, together with their 
disbursements. 

A. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, II. 


ca 

D. (6) $50,000. 

E. (2) $6,081; (4) $184.44; (5) 916.12; (6) 
$219.88; (7) $625.92; (8) $355.18 (9) 


$8,382.54; (10) $98,242.36; (11) $106,624.90; 

(15) + 

A. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Matters affecting American mer- 
chant marine; specifically, S. 1918 and H. R. 
5401. 

E. (10) $5,000; (11) $5,000. 


A. American National Cattlemen's Associa- 
tion, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 

C. (2) Reciprocal trade, price supports, 
livestock credits, and other matters affect- 
ing livestock industry. (3) 

D. (6) $13,667.45. 

E. (2) $5,100; (6) $11.17; (7) $432.80; (8) 
$59.87; (9) $5,603.84; (10) $22,708.82; (11) 
$28,312.66; (15) 

A. The American Optometric Association, 
Inc., care of Dr. Leo G. Miller, 420 Sharp 
Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Cc. 

D. (6) $454. 

E. (10) $5,860.24; (11) $5,860.24. 

A. American Osteopathic Association, 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Bills affecting the public health, 

D. (6) $489.18. 

E. (2) $375; (4) $38.32; (5) $69; (6) $6.86; 
(9) $489.18; (10) $1,587.52; (11) $2,076.70. 
A. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 

East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislative interests are those af- 
fecting the pulp and paper industry, its op- 
erations, practices, and properties, 

D. (6) $1,005. 

E. (2) $700; (6) $140; (7) $165; (9) $1,005; 
(10) $2,285; (11) $3,290. 


A. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
50th Street, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting the petroleum 
industry. 
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D. (6) $133. 

E. (2) $5,906; (5) $2,800; (6) $193; (6a) 
$1,256; (9) $10,155; (10) $31,669; (11) 
$41,824; (15) 


A. American Pulpwood Association, 220 East 
42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislative interests are those af- 
fecting the pulpwood industry, its opera- 
tions, practices, and properties. 

A. American Retail Federation, 1625 Eye 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (See p. 3)2 

D. (6) $66,323.76. 

E. (2) $8,750; (4) $173.27; (6) $773.433; (6) 
$499.35; (7) $163.04; (9) $10,358.99; (10) 
$32,427.14; (11) $42,786.13; (15) 4 


A. The American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
ciation, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,157.62. 
E. (2) $525; (5) $315; (6) $20; (7) $297.62; 

(9) $1,157.62; (10) $5,931.61; (11) $7,089.23. 
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A. The American Tariff League, Inc., 19 West 
44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $51,216.25. 

E. (1) $5,000; (2) $9,282.51; (4) $3,869.58; 
(5) $1,690.39; (6) $338.83; (7) $611.16; (8) 
$5,468.59; (9) $26,261.06; (10) $41,865.69; (11) 
$68,126.75; (15) 4 
A. American Tramp Shipowners Association, 

Inc., 80 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) The association is interested in 
amending existing shipping legislation in or- 
der to extend operating and construction 
differential subsidies to American- flag vessels 
engaged in so-called tramp trades. 

E. (1) $30; (2) $2,062.50; (3) $712.46; (4) 
$5.70; (5) $288.75; (6) $84.57; (7) $271.51; 
(8) $247.53; (9) $8,703.02; (10) 13,516.74; 
(11) $17,219.76; (15) 

A. America’s Wage Earners’ Protective Con- 
ference, 815 15th Street NW., room 424, 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,880. 

E. (2) $2,815; (9) $2,815; (10) $9,642.04; 
(11) $12,457.04; (154 
A. Angelina & Neches River Railroad Co. et 

al., Keltys, Tex. 

C. (2) Generally legislation affecting Texas 

8. 

E. (2) $5,000.01; (8) $1,415.49; (9) $6,- 
415.50; (10) $18,690.03; (11) $25,105.53; (see 
p. 3)2 


A. Richard H. Anthony, 19 West 44th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

B. The American Tariff League, Inc., 19 
West 44th St., New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $3,125. 

E. (7) $106.40; (9) $106.40; (10) $458.14; 
(11) $564.54, 

A. John R. Arant, 1102 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Measures affecting mining, such as 
income taxation, social security, public lands, 
stockpiling, monetary policy, etc. 

D. (6) $900. 

E. (7) $89.60; (9) $89.60; (10) $203.75; 
(11) $293.35. 


A. Hector M. Aring, 826 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Johns-Manville Corp., 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $1,250. 
E. (10) $2,429.59; (11) $2,429.59. 


— 


A. Arkansas Railroad Committee, 1115 Boyle 
Building, Little Rock, Ark. 

B. Class 1 railroads operating in the State 
of Arkansas. 

C. (2) Generally legislation affecting Ar- 
kansas 9 

D. (6) 83 

E. (10) 85005 95; (11) $5,099.95. 


A. W. C. Arnold, 200 Colman Building, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 
B. Alaska Salmon Industry, Inc., 200 Col- 
man Building, Seattle, Wash. 


A. Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation, 23 
West 45th Street, New York City. 
C. (2) Appropriations for public health. 
E. (1) $900; (7) $257.99; (9) $1,157.99; 
(10) $3,367.56; (11) $4,525.55. 


—— 


A. Associated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica, Inc., Munsey Building, Washington, 
D. O. 
C. (See statement attached.) 1 


22 East 40th 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
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A. Association of American Physicians and 
Surgeons, Inc., 360 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting physicians and 
surgeons in the practice of their profession. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

E. (4) $1,500; (9) $1,500; (11) $1,500. 


A. Association of American Railroads, 929 
Transportation Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (See rider C-2.) 1 

D. (6) $74,839.38. 

E. (2) $31,560.88; (3) $25,000; (4) $4,- 
466.94; (5) $5,040.07; (6) $388.58; (7) $3,- 
696.32; (8) $4,686.59; (9) $74,839.38; (10) 
$160,888.35; (11) $235,727.73; (15) 4 
A. Association of American Ship Owners, 90 

Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. Association of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

B. (See attached list of member com- 
panies.) 1 

C. (2) Legislation affecting casualty and 
surety companies. 

D. (6) $1,863.69. 

E. (2) $1,403.06; (4) $65.56; (5) $102.64; 
(6) $33.86; (7) $78.64; (8) $179.93; (9) $1,- 
863.69; (10) $6,044.09; (11) $7,907.78; (15). 
A. Association of Western Railways, 

Union Station Building, Chicago, Il. 

E. (10) $1,564.44. 
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A. Edward Atkins, 51 East 42d Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. National Association of Shoe Chain 
Stores, Inc., 51 East 42d Street, New York, 
N. 

C. (2) Legislation regarding labor laws and 
revenue act. 

E. (2) $125; (11) $125. 


A. Atlantic Union Committee, Inc., 1028 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
A. Awalt, Clark & Sparks, 822 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
O; 


(2) (See appended statement, p. 4) 2 
D. (6) $6,250. 
E. (6) $9.35; (7) $23.64; (9) $32.99; (10) 
$330.10; (11) $363.09. 


A. Charles E. Babcock, Route 4, Box 73, Vi- 
enna, Va. 

B. Junior Order United American Me- 
chanics of the United States, 3025-3029 North 
Broad Street., Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. (2) Control of immigration; improve- 
ment of free public schools; suppression of 
communism. 

D. (6) $249.99. 

E. (5) $54; (6) $2; (7) $11.66; (8) $4.85; 
(9) $72.51; (10) $435.53; (11) $508.04. 

A. J. H. Ballew, Nashville, Tenn. 

B. Southern States Industrial Council, 
StahIman Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

C. (2) Support of legislation favorable to 
free-enterprise system. 

D. (7) $2,437.50. 

A. Joel Barlow, 701 Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, 10525 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting machine- 
tool industry. 


A. Hartman Barber, 10 Independence Avenue 
SW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 

Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
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poe Employees, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 
0. 

C. (1) Interested in all legislation affecting 
labor, especially railroad labor. 

D. (6) $1,904.19. 

E. (6) $88.58; (7) $180.27; (8) $322; (9) 
$590.85; (10) $2,437.93; (11) $3,028.78. 


— 


A. Arthur R. Barnett, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
ya 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 

O. 2 (See appended statement, pp. 5 
and 6). 

D. y $4,783.35. 

E. (6) $13.32; (7) $526.52; (8) $55.64; (9) 
$595.48; (10) $1,042.39; (11) $1,637.87; (15) 4 


A. Irvin L. Barney, room 412, Railway Labor 
Building, 10 Independence Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

C. (2) All legislation of interest to rail- 
road employees and labor in general. 

D. (6) $2,425. 


A. Julia D. Bennett, Hotel Congressional, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, II. 

O. (2) Continuing interest in library serv- 
ices bills and legislation affecting libraries 
and librarians. 

E. (2) $1,451.25; (3) $16; (4) $63.32; (5) 
$12.20; (7) $463.20; (8) $22; (9) $2,027.97; 
(10) $5,345.57; (11) $7,373.54, 


— 


A. Ernest H. Benson, 10 Independence Ave- 
nue SW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting railroad em- 
ployees and labor in general. 

D. (6) $4,500. 


A. Mrs. Louella Miller Berg, 1634 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. American Association of University 
Women, 1634 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) 8675. 


— 


A. Preston B. Bergin, Room 825, 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Retail Jewelers Tax Committee, Inc., 
Room 704, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. T. 
C. (2) The general legislative interests 
are to obtain repeal of the excise tax on 
jewelry-store merchandise. 
D. (6) 82.250. 
E. (5) $68.53; (6) $596.61; (7) $2,216.36; 
(9) $3,124.87. 


A. Joe Betts, 261 Constitution Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 221 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) (See attached.)* 

D. (6) $1,365. 

E. (7) $37.57; 
(11) 8179.07. 


(9) $37.57; (10) $141.50; 


A. Andrew J. Biemiller, 901 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Labor, 901 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All bills affecting the welfare of the 
country generally, and specifically bills af- 
fecting workers. 

D. (6) $2,900. 

E. (6) $24.15; (7) $266.25; (8) $39.60; (9) 
$330; (10) $837; (11) $1,167. 
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A. Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston, 99 John 
Street, New York, N. Y., and 932 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Institute of Marine Un- 
derwriters, the Association of Marine Under- 
writers of the United States, American Cargo 
War Risk Reinsurance Exchange, American 
Marine Hull Insurance Syndicate. 

C. (2) General questions affecting the in- 
surance of ships and their cargoes against 
marine risks; reparations; subrogation. Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936; Mutual Security 
Act of 1951; commercial treaties. 

D. (6) $4,250. 


E. (5) $57.04; (9) $57.04; (10) $356.80; 
(11) $413.84. 
A. John H. Bivins, 50 West 50th Street, New 


York, N. Y. 
B. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
50th Street, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting the petroleum 
industry. 


A. James C. Black, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. Republic Steel Corp., Republic Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
D. (6) $600. 
E. (7) $500; (9) $500; (10) $1,500; (11) 
$2,000. 


A. William Rhea Blake, 162 Madison Avenue, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
B. National Cotton Council of America, 
post office box 18, Memphis, Tenn. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting the raw cotton 
in 


dustry. 

E. (10) $201.19; (11) $201.19. 

A. Chester F. Bletch, 1756 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Maryland and Virginia Milk Producers 
Association, Inc. 

A. Blue Cross Commission, 425 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) General interest in legislation for 
payroll deductions, war damage, economic 
controls, taxation of fringe benefits, and 
hospital and health matters. Support of 
S. 2191. (3) Pamphlet, In Support of S. 2191. 

E. (2) $750; (8) $222.99; (15) 4 
A. Blumberg, Miller, Singer & Heppen, 350 

Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

B. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc. 

A. John N. Bohannon, 75 Macon Avenue, 
Asheville, N. C.; 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Consolidated Natural Gas Co., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

E. (5) $544.22; (6) $159.65; (7) $513.81; 
(9) $1,217.68; (10) $5,386.98; (11) $6,604.66. 


A. Paul H. Bolton, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Wholesalers, 
Inc., 1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

A. Sanford H. Bolz, 927 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Jewish Congress, 15 East 84th 
Street, New York, N. T. 

C. (2) To oppose anti-Semitism and 
racism in all its forms and to defend civil 
rights incident thereto. 

D. (6) $187.50. 

E. (10) $1.65; (11) $1.65. 

A. Sanford H. Bolz, 927 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Cigarette Lighter Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 303 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 
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C. (2) Revision of method of collection of 
manufacturers excise tax on cigarette light- 
ers. H. R. 5733, to substitute retail excise 
tax on cigarette lighters for the existing 
manufacturers’ excise tax. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

E. (7) $1; (9) $1; (10) $8.95; (11) $9.95. 
A. Joseph L. Borda, 918 16th Street NW., 

Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers. 

A. Robert T. Borth, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Labor relations, wage-and-hour 
matters, controls over wages and salaries, 
and social security. (3) Declaration of Pol- 
icy on Labor Relations—American Mining 
Congress. Union’s Abusive Boycott Pow- 
ers—National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation. Labor Relations Policy Declara- 
tion—National Association of Motor Bus Op- 
erators. General Electric's Employee Rela- 
tions Newsletter. 

D. (6) $375. 

E. (4) $55; (5) $130; (6) $5; (7) $52; (9) 
$242; (10) 165; (11) $407. 

A. R. B. Bowden, 601 Higgs Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and 100 Merchants’ Ex- 
change, St. Louis, Mo. 

B. Grain and Feed Dealers National Asso- 
ciation, 100 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

C. (2) Matters of interest or importance to 
the grain and feed trade. 


A. Charles M. Boyer, 2517 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation for development of a 
military policy for the United States which 
will guarantee adequate national security. 
(3) The Reserve Officer. 

A. Joseph E. Brady, 2347 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B. International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink, and Distillery 
Workers of America, 2347 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

C. (2) All legislation involving or in the 
direction of national prohibition taxation 
of alcoholic beverages, etc., (3) The Brewery 
Worker. 

A. Harry R. Brashear, 610 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Aircraft Industries Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting transpor- 
tation matters in which members of the as- 
sociation are interested. 


A. Breed, Abbott & Morgan, 1317 F. Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) S. 1850, a bill for the relief of Dr. 
John D. MacLennan. 
D. (6) $500. 
A. James M. Brewbaker, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Manufacturers. 
A. Homer L. Brinkley, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
W. m, D. C. 
B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives. 


A. Dawes E. Brisbine, 952 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Highway Users Conference, 
Inc., 952 National Press Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. The employer has a continuing interest 
in any legislation dealing with Federal 
grants-in-aid to States for highways or with 
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Federal excise taxes on motor vehicles, motor 
fuel, oil, tires, or auto parts. 
A. W. S. Bromley, 220 East 42d Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
B. American Pulpwood Association, 220 
East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. Milton E. Brooding, 215 Fremont Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. California Packing Corp., 215 Fremont 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

C. (2) Legislation related specifically to 
food processing and farming. 

D. (6) $500. 

E. (6) $10; (7) $50; (9) $60; (10) $1,065; 
(11) $1,125. 


A. Brown, Lund & Fitzgerald, Washington 
Loan & Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, Ring Building, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $8,499.99. 
E. (2) $9,024.99; (5) $375; (6) $2.44; (8) 
$48.25; (9) $9,450.68; (10) $24,412.56; (11) 
$33,863.24; (15) 


A. Carl Brown, 1627 Cadillac Tower, Detroit, 
Mich. 
B. Foreman’s Association of America (Na- 
tional), 1627 Cadillac Tower, Detroit, Mich. 
C. Lobbying activities discontinued during 
the second quarter of 1953. 


A. Paul B. Brown, 925 South Homan Avenue, 
Chicago, III. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 South Ho- 
man Avenue, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Postal legislation. 

D. (6) $534.69. 

E. (6) $1.50; (7) $470.77; (9) $472.27; (10) 
$851.23; (11) $1,323.50. 


A. Thad H. Brown, Jr., 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation, local, State, or Federal, 
which relates to the television broadcasting 
industry. 


A. John M. Brumm, 2212 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Committee for the Nation’s Health, 
pa m Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $2,374.98. 
E. (7) $114.77; (9) $114.77; (10) $175.42; 
(11) $290.19; (14) $114.77. 


A. Henry H. Buckman, 4805 Dorset Avenue, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

B. Florida Inland Navigation District, 
Citizens Bank Building, Bunnell, Fla. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting river and 
harbor works, flood control, and other weter 
use and conservation, and related subjects. 

D. (6) $1,350. 

E. (6) $6.61; (8) $21.21; (9) $27.82; (10) 
$199.76; (11) $227.58. 


A. Henry H. Buckman, Consulting Engineer, 
4805 Dorset Avenue, Chevy Chase, Md. 


rE The Vulcan Detinning Co., Sewaren, 


A. George Bugbee, 18 East Division Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
B. American Hospital Association, 18 East 
Division Street, Chicago, Ill. 
D. (6) $1,562.51. 
E. (7) $223.06; (9) $223.06; (10) $350.95; 
(11) $574.01. 


A. George J. Burger, 250 West 57th Street, 
New York, N. T., and 352 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Burger Tire Consultant Service, 250 

West 57th Street, New York, N. X.; National 
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Federation of Independent Business, 352 
Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Interested in rubber-tires bill, bas- 
ing point legislation, antitrust law legisla- 
tion, FTC quantity discount case, spare tire 
monopoly; all oe affecting independ- 
ent small business. 


A. Donald T. Burke, 12¢ 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


C. (2) (See appended statement, p. 5.)* 

D. (6) $1,875. 

E. (7) $281.30; (8) $60.70; (9) $342; (10) 
$1,101.70; (11) $1,443.70. 


A. Thomas H. Burke, 718 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C 


B. United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America, 
8000 East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

C. (2) Support all legislation favorable 
to the national peace, security, democracy, 
prosperity, and general welfare; oppose leg- 
islation detrimental to these objectives. 

D. (6) $1,495. 

E. (7) $962; (9) $962; (10) $2,886; (11) 


A. Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco Export 
Association, Post Office Box 860, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

D. (6) $10,423.75. 
E. (2) $3,140.76; (5) $385.24; (6) $174.77; 

(7) $439.80; (8) $646.40; (9) $4,736.97; (10) 

$13,982.29; (11) $18,719.26, 


A. Robert M. Burr, 155 East 44th Street, 
Nev York, N. Y. 
B. National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 155 East 44th Street, New York, 
N. 


1 

C. (2) Legislation regarding excise taxes 
on electric refrigerators, electric ranges, 
electric water heaters, domestic electric ap- 
pliances, commercial electric cooking equip- 
ment, electric fans, and legislation affecting 
imports of products into the United States. 

D. (6) $195.42. 

A. Eugene J. Butler, 1312 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting religious, 
charitable, and educational institutions 
and organizations. 

D. (6) $2,625. 

E. (7) $19.97; (9) $19.97; (10) $94.37; (11) 
$114.34. 

A. Orrin A. Burrows, 1200 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 

Workers, 1200 15th Street NW., Washington, 


D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation dealing with elec- 
trical workers in particular and labor in gen- 
eral; such as annual and sick leave, repeal 
of Whitten rider, Federal retirement, unem- 
ployment insurance, and severance pay, and 
other liberal benefits for the workers. 

D. (6) $2,875.03. 


A. Lawrence V. Byrnes, 10 Independence Ave- 
nue SW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
B. of L. E. Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting labor and 
transportation. 


A. John W. Caffey, 830 35 Build- 
ing, Greensboro, N. 
B. Wine Institute, TT Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif, 


C. (2) Legislation affecting wine, 
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A. C. G. Saffrey, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 203-A Liberty Life Building, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

cs 

D. (6) $760.20. 

E. (6) $3; (7) $10; (8) $10; (9) $23; (10) 
$109; (11) $132. 

A. Julian W. Caplan, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Retail Furniture Association, 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Legislation that affects retall trades. 

D. (6) $200. 

E. (10) $200; (11) $200. 

A. John L. Carey, 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. American Institute of Accountants, 270 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting certified public 
accountants. 


D. (6) $84.17. 

E. (6) $25; (9) $25; (10) $117.92; (11) 
$142.92. 
A. R. T. Carleton, Plymouth, Fla. (See 


supplemental A.) 

B. None; this and others named at A are 
employers.* 

cs 

E. (2) $516.67; (8) 39 cents; (9) $517.06; 
(11) $517.06; (15) 4 
A. James K. Carr, 2101 K Street, Sacramento, 

Calif. 

B. Sacramento Municipal Utility District, 
2101 K Street, Sacramento, Calif. 

C. (2) Matters pertaining to Central Val- 
ley project (California) which affect the in- 
terest of the Sacramento Municipal Utility 
District. 

D. (6) $560.44. 

E. (7) $16.35; (8) $208.84; 
(10) $162.02; (11) 8387.21. 


(9) $225.19; 


A. T. C. Carroll, Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees, 12050 Woodward Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 

C. (2) Legislation of interest to railroad 
employees. 

A. Henderson H. Carson, George Washington 
Inn, Washington, D. C.; and 600 First 
National Bank Building, Canton, Ohio. 

B. East Ohio Gas Co., 1405 East 6th Street, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. (2) All legislation of interest to natural 
gas industry. 

D. (6) $3,413.65. 

E. (2) $192.60; (4) $35; (5) $3.25; (6) 
$14.80; (7) $136.50; (8) $31.50; (9) $413.65; 

(10) $1,925.40; (11) $2,339.05. 


A. Albert E. Carter, 1026 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D C. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

C. (2) Legislative matters affecting com- 
pany’s interest. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

E. (5) $634.66; (6) $57.90; (7) $553.55; (9) 
$1,246.11; (10) $3,358.18; (11) $4,604.20; (12) 
$1,246.11; (14) $1,271.36; (15) 4 


— 


A. Clarence B. Carter, Post Office Box 798, 
New Haven, Conn. 
B. Railroad Pension Conference, Postoffice 
Box 798, New Haven, Conn. 
C. (2) For enactment of 30-year, half-pay 
railroad retirement, maxim 
$200 a month; H. R. 122, (3) Pension Con- 
ference Bulletins. 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and 
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E. (4) 88.52; (6) $13.72; 0 $8; (9) $25.24; 
(10) $231.12; (11) $256.36 


A. Benjamin F. Castle, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Milk Industry Foundation, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) The foundation has a general legis- 
lative interest in statutes or bills which 
affect the interests of milk dealers. 


A. Larry Cates, 861 National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Clarence N. Sayen, Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation, 55th Street and Cicero Avenue, Chi- 
cago, III. 

x C. (2) Aviation legislation; Railway Labor 
ct. 

D. (6) $2,122.44. 


A. Central Arizona Project Association, 510 
Goodrich Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

C. 1 

D. (6) $9,519.86, 

E. (2) $5,277; (4) $261.68; 
(6) $168.74; (7) $1,007.98; 
$7,718.76; (10) $23,958.39; 
(15) 4 


(5) $919.70; 
(8) $83.66; (9) 
(11) $31,677.15; 


A. Walter Chamblin, Jr., 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Manufacturers. 


A. The Christian Amendment Movement, 
804 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. (2) Promoting Senate Joint Resolution 
87 and House Joint Resolution 289, a pro- 
posed Christian amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. See attached 
leaflet" (3) The Christian Patriot. 

D. (6) $5,197.17. 

E. (1) $1,221; (2) $1,746.75; (4) $748.16; 
(5) $196.20; (6) $21.57; (7) $377.55; (8) 
$77.99; (9) $4,389.22; (10) $12,293.61; (11) 
$16,682.83; (15). 


A. Abiah A. Church, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

O. (2) Those relating directly or indirectly 
to the radio and television broadcasting 
industry. 


— 


A. Cigar Manufacturers Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 


A. Mr. Robert M. Clark, 525 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co., 80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
tm 


C. (2) Pending and prospective legislation 
affecting the interest of the railway com- 


pany. 
D. (6) $5,025. 


A. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service 
(CCBS), 532 Shoreham Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) CCBS is opposed to any proposed 
legislation (such as S. 491 and H. R. 4004, 
81st Cong.) calling for the duplication of 
class I-A clear-channel frequencies, or the 
limitation of the power of class I-A standard 
broadcast stations. CCBS opposes ratifica- 
tion of the so-called NARBA agreement 
signed November 15, 1950. 

E. (7) $64.25; (9) $64.25; (10) $63.15; (11) 
$127.40; (15). 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
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A. Hyman J. Cohen, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Manufacturers’ Agents National Asso- 
ciation, 1008 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting Washington 
area manufacturers’ agents. 

D. (6) $250. 


A. Russell Coleman, 616 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Fertilizer Association, 
Inc., 616 Investment Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation that might affect 
the manufacture or distribution of ferti- 
lizer or the general agricultural economy. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. Colorado Associated Businessmen, Inc., 
335 Symes Building, Denver, Colo. 

C. (2) General legislative interests of the 
group in the taxing of competitive business 
on the same basis without regard to exemp- 
tions under section 101 of the present In- 
ternal Revenue Code. (3) Toward tax equal- 
ity. 

D. (6) $125. 

E. (2) $375; (4) $91.34; (5) $50.70; (6) 
$1.44; (7) $20.75; (8) $43.58; (9) $582.81; 
(10) $1,478.84; (11) $2,061.65; (15) 4 


Warner Building, 


A. Colorado River Association, 306 West 
Third Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. (See p. 3 attached.) 

E. (2) $2,250; (4) $82.62; (5) $399.50; (6) 
6204.01; (7) $1,100; (9) $4,036.13; (10) 
$46,559.68; (11) $50,595.81; (15). 

A. Committee on National Affairs (in ter- 
mination), 100 East 50th Street, New 
York, N. V. 

E. (8) $229.45; (9) $229.45; (10) $25.21; 
(11) $254.66; (15).* 

A. Committee for the Nation’s Health, 2212 
M Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
until passage of national health insurance 
and related measures as stated in attach- 
ment A. (2) Interested in all legislation 
regarding national health insurance. (3) 
(See attachment B.) + 

D. (6) $7,325.29. 

E. (1) $700; (2) $6,691.55; (4) $985.70; 
(5) $1,210.68; (6) $180.36; (7) $318.94; (8) 
$55; (9) $10,142.23; (10) $32,606.03; (11) 
$42,748.26; (15) 4 
A. John C. Cone, 815 15th Street NW., 

Washington, D. C. 

B. Pan American World Airways System, 
815 15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) May be interested in supporting or 
opposing any aviation legislation that might 
have a bearing on the operation of Pan 
American World Airways System. 

A. Congress of Industrial Organizations, 718 
Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Support all legislation favorable to 
the national peace, security, democracy, 
prosperity, and general welfare; oppose 
legislation detrimental to these objectives. 
(3) Legis-Letter. 

D. (6) $20,023.96. 

E. (2) $7,635.10; (3) $6,000; (4) $2,144.72; 
(5) $2,150.74; (6) $900; (7) $620.90; (8) 
$572.50; (9) $20,023.96; (10) $28,401.65; (11) 
$48,425.61; (15) * 


A. Julian D. Conover, Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Measures affecting mining, such as 
income taxation, social security, public 
lands, stockpiling, monetary policy, etc. 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
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D. (6) $2,500. 

E. (6) $25.10; (7) $35.30; (9) $60.40; (10) 
$247.33; (11) $307.73. 

A. J. Milton Cooper, 505 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Coal Association, Southern 
Building, 15th and H Streets NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislative interests are general in 
character and those affecting the coal in- 
dustry. 

A. J. Milton Cooper, 505 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Nation-Wide Trailer Rental System, 512 
S. Market Street, Wichita, Kans. 

C. (2) Excise tax on utility trailers. 

A. J. Milton Cooper, 505 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. New York Stock Exchange, 11 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Federal tax legislation affecting the 
interests of the New York Stock Exchange 
and its members. 


Wall 


A. The Cooperative League of the United 
States of America Association, Inc, 343 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

(C) (2) Legislative interests: (a) Defense 
of the general public interest of the Ameri- 
can people; (b) defense of the right of any 
group of people voluntarily to organize co- 
operative business enterprises without dis- 
crimination against them on the part of 
Government, and the securing of such legis- 
lation for this purpose as may from time to 
time be necessary; (c) the overall problem 
of agriculture and the preservation of the 
family-sized farm; (d) representation of the 
interest of the people as consumers; (e) 
conservation of natural resources; and (f) 
the extension of true economic freedom and 
the combating of monopoly. 

E. (2) $550; (5) $45; (6) $50; (7) $225; 
(8) $60; (9) $930; (10) $2,490; (11) $3,420. 


A. J. G. Corona, suite 101, 1405 G Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Western Union Telegraph Co., 60 Hud- 
son Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) General legislative interests cover 
any legislative proposals affecting the inter- 
ests of the telegraph company in addition 
to my administrative duties at the company’s 
Capital offices. 

E. (7) $63; 
$208.50. 


(9) $63; (10) $145.50; (11) 


A. John M. Costello, 3434 Porter Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American League for an Undivided Ire- 
gen 122 East 42d Street, New York City, 

w e 

C. (2) Any legislation which may help to 
effectuate the unification of all Ireland. 

D. (6) $778.82. 

E. (7) $28.82; (9) $28.82; 
(11) $295.50; (15). 


(10) $266.68; 


A. W. W. Coxe, 108 North Jefferson Street, 
Roanoke, Va. 
B. Norfolk & Western Railway Co., 108 
North Jefferson Street, Roanoke, Va. 
A. M. F. Crass, Jr., 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
Inc., 1625 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting the chemical 
industry. 
D. (6) $218.89. 


A. Edward B. Crosland, 195 Broadway, New 
York, N. T.; and 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 

195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Secre- 
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C. (2) Matters affecting communications. 
D. (6) $6,000. 


A. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting credit unions. 
E. (2) $475; (7) $1; (9) $476; (10) $l,- 
404.92; (11) $1,880.92. 


A. Robert A. Crichton, 1000 Vermont Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) All prospective and existing legisla- 
tion which may affect the life-insurance 
business, including the numerous bills re- 
lating to social security; income-tax exemp- 
tions for annuity, pension, and retirement 
benefits; income-tax deductions for indi- 
vidual retirement plans, and for life-insur- 
ance premiums; national service life insur- 
ance and veterans’ benefits; and life-insur- 
ance-company income tax (U. S. C. A., title 
26, sec. 201). 

D. (6) $1,125. 

E. (7) $153.71; (9) $153.71; (10) $275.58; 
(11) $429.29; (15). 


A. Leo J. Crowley, 922 Equitable Building, 
Denver, Colo. 
B. Colorado Railroad Legislative Commit- 
tee. 
A. John C. Cuneo, Post-Office Box 1054, Mo- 
desto, Calif. 
B. The Townsend Plan, Inc., 6875 Broad- 
way Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
C. (2) The Townsend bills in Congress; 
H. R. 2446, H. R. 2447. 
D. 
E. (1) $833; (2) $84.95; (5) $683.20; (6) 
$110.47; (7) $84.40; (8) $51.79; (9) $1,847.81; 
(10) $4,777.15; (11) $6,624.96; (15).* 


A. Ralph E. Curtiss, 944 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Licensed Beverage Association, 
420 Seventh Street, Racine, Wis. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting tavern and 
restaurant industry. 

D. (6) $2,300. 

E. (4) $19.59; (6) $13.81; (7) $42.72; (8) 
26 cents; (9) $76.38; (10) $748.33; (11) 
$824.71; (14) $94.40. 


A. Bernard Cushman, Room 738, 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. O. David Zimring, Esq., Room 738, 1001 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


— 


A. Richard Ammi Cutter, 53 State Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Friendly & Bell, South- 
ern Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) General interest in obtaining infor- 
mation on, and opposing, legislation impos- 
ing increased duties or quotas on importa- 
tion of petroleum or petroleum products; 
opposition to oil-import quota provisions of 
H. R. 4294 and H. R. 3496. 

D. (6) 86,800. 

E. (10) 819.29. 


A. Dairy Industry Committee, 519 Barr 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the 
industry. j n 

D. (6) $4,050. 

A. William L. Daley, 911 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Editorial Association, 222 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. (News- 
paper Publishers’ Association.) 

C. (2) All legislation affecting press man- 
agement, production, and other operational 
matters. 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
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D. (6) $825. 

E. (5) $68.48; (6) $60.75; (7) $100; (8) 
$44.94; (9) 8274.17: (10) $415.38; (11) 
$689.55; (15) 2 


A. N. R. Danielian, 821 Cafritz Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, 
821 Cafritz Building, Washington, D. C. 

O. (2) S. 2150 and House Joint Resolution 
104—participation by United States in 
St. Lawrence seaway. 

D. (6) $6,250. 

E. (7) $527.98; (8) $139.60. 


A. T. C. Davis, 230 Park Avenue, New York, 
N. 


B. Missouri Pacific Railroad Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) S. 978 and any other legislation 
affecting Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. 

E. (10) $160; (11) $160. 


A. Henry F. DeBardeleben, Sipsey, Ala. 
B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
C. Regulation of domestic transportation, 
the American merchant marine, flood con- 
trol and rivers and harbors maintenance and 
improvements and related matters, 


A. Robert N. Denham, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Continental Baking Co., 630 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

O. (2) Labor relations and general indus- 
trial regulatory legislation, 

D. (6) $1,251.88. 

E. (6) $1.88; (9) $1.88; (10) $34.60; (11) 
$36.48. 


A. B. B. Derrick, 1756 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. a 
B. Maryland and Virginia Milk Producers 
Association, Inc. 


A. Mr. R. T. DeVany, 918 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers. 

A. Cecil B. Dickson, 1600 I Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Motion Picture Association of America, 
Inc., 1600 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) H. R. 4597 and legislation affecting 
motion-picture industry. 

D. (6) $3,900. 

E. (7) $1,300; (9) $1,300; (10) $3,900; (11) 
$5,200, 

A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Sacramento-Yolo Port District, 312 
Courthouse, Sacramento, Calif. 

C. (2) Legislation in support of the Sacra- 
mento deep-water channel project author- 
ized by Public Law 525, 79th Congress, 2d 
session. 

D. (6) $1,626.75. 

E. (8) $40.80; (9) $40.80; (11) $40.80. 


A. Disabled American Veterans, 1423 East 
McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

C. (2) The DAV is interested in all legis- 
lation affecting war veterans, their depend- 
ents, and survivors of deceased veterans. (3) 
DAV Semi-Monthly. 

E. (2) $5,066.60; (7) $186; (9) $5,252.60; 
(10) $15,199.80; (11) $20,452.40. 

A. Disabled Emergency Officers of the World 
Wars, 1604 K Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting disabled vet- 
erans and their dependents, and survivors of 
deceased veterans. 

E. (2) $2,750; (9) 62.750; (10) $8,250; (11) 
$11,000. 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
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A. Walter L. Disbrow, 900 F Street NW., Room 
314, Washington, D. C. 

B. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the United States Government, 
Room 314, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) General legislative interests are re- 
tention and improvement of the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement and United States Employees’ 
Compensation Acts. 

D. (6) $1,472.25. 

E. (7) $203.75; (9) $203.75; (10) $300; (11) 
$503.75. 


— =- 


A. Wesley E. Disney, 501 World Center Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
B. American Zinc Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
C. (2) The Simpson bill, H. R. 5496, with 
reference to the inclusion of fluorspar; in 
Tavor of such inclusion. 


A. Wesley E. Disney, World Center Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association 
of America, World Center Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (2) General legislative interests include 
any matters affecting the natural-gas indus- 


D. (6) $10,000. 
E. () $245.06; (11) $245.06. 


A. Wesley E. Disney, World Center Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. W. H. Loomis Talc Co., Gouverneur, N. Y. 
C. (2) Specific legislation was for per- 
centage depletion. 
D. (6) $500. 
A. Wesley E. Disney, World Center Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Ozark-Mahoning Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
C. (2) Legislation involving percentage de- 
pletion on fluorspar, thenardite, lead, and 
Zinc. 


A. District Lodge, No. 44, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, room 303, Medical 
Science Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. District Lodge, No. 44, is subject to the 
direction of the international president and 
the general executive council of the I. A. 
of M. and subject to the will of the member- 
ship of District No. 44 as per its bylaws. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting working con- 
ditions of government employees and inci- 
dentally organized labor in general. 

D. (6) $12,949.99. 

E. (2) $6,755.80; (4) $400; (5) $1,950.85; 
(6) $176.54; (7) $2,508.99; (8) $10,989.44; (9) 
$22,781.62; (10) $36,601.74; (11) $59,383.36; 
(15) 4 
A. Division 241, Amalgamated Association of 

Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, AFL, 1608 West 
Van Buren Avenue, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Legislative interests include laws, 
proposed laws, and proposed amendments to 
laws affecting the interests of its members 
and their families. 

E. (10) $343.25; (11) $343.25. 

A. Division 589, Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, AFL, 100 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

E. (10) $100; (11) $100. 


A. Doherty, Rumble & Butler, E-1006, First 
National Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
B. Iron Ore Lessors Association, Inc., 
W-1481, First National Bank Building, St. 
Paul, Minn. 
C. (2) Amendment of Internal Revenue 
Code. 


D. (6) $6,000. 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
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E. (7) $231.40; (9) $231.40; (10) $581.29; 
(11) $812.69; (15) 4 


A. W. J. Donald, 155 East 44th Street, New 
York, N. X. : 

B. National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
See 155 East 44th Street, New York, 

C. (2) Legislation regarding excise taxes on 
electric refrigerators, electric ranges, electric 
water heaters, domestic electric appliances, 
commercial electric cooking equipment, elec- 
tric fans, and legislation with respect to 
amendment of the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act. 

D. (6) $47.30. 


A. James L. Donnelly, 39 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 
B. Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 39 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 
C. (2) All legislation of general interest to 
manufacturers. (3) Industrial Review. 
E. (10) $504.52; (11) $504.52. 


A. Robert F. Donoghue, 842 Wyatt Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Pacific American Tankship Association, 
25 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the merchant 
marine, particularly the tanker division 
thereof, including without limitation, 
amendments relating to titles 14, 33, and 46 
of the United States Code Annotated, the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, Transportation 
Act of 1940, appropriations relating to agen- 
cies charged with the duty of administering 
laws affecting transportation, etc. 

D. (6) $900. 


A. James J. Donohue, 610 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Electrical Contractors Associ- 
ation, Inc., 610 Ring Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

O. (2) All legislation that affects the 
building construction and electrical indus- 
tries. 


A. Thomas J. Donovan, Tax Council of the 
Alcoholic Beverage Industries, 155 East 
44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting excise tax on 
alcoholic beverages. 


A. J. Dewey Dorsett, 60 John Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
B. Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
O. (2) Legislation affecting casualty and 
surety companies. 
D. (6) $99. 


A. C. L. Dorson, Room 314, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the United States Government, 
Room 314, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) General legislative interests are re- 
tention and improvement of the Civil Service 
Retirement and United States Employees’ 
Compensation Acts. 

D. (6) $1,381.33. 

E. (7) $51.50; (9) $51.50; (10) $112.25; 
(11) $163.75. 


A. John E. Dougherty, 211 Southern Build- 
ing, 15th and H Streets NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 1740 

Suburban Station Building, Philadelphia, 

Pa. 


A. Robert E. Dougherty, 1319 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1319 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 
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C. (2) All legislation affecting the interest 
of the lumber-manufacturing industry. 

D. (6) $2,300. 

E. (7) $126; (9) $126; (10) $268; (11) $394. 
A. Mrs. Francis P. Douglas, 1026 17th Street 

NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. League of Women Voters of the United 

States, 1026 17th Street NW., Washington, 


. (6) $600. 
E. (7) $14; (9) $14; (10) $44.25; (11) 
858 


A. James W. Douthat, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers. 

A. Fayette B. Dow, Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Committee for Pipe Line Companies, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

C. (2) It is interested in an appropriation 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission 
adequate to enable it to perform its regula- 
tory duties. 

A. M. J. Dowd, El Centro, Calif. 

B. Imperial Irrigation District, El Centro, 
Calif. 

A. Adin M. Downer, Wire Building, 1000 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting all veterans and 
their dependents in relation to employment, 
hospitalization, rehabilitation, pensions, dis- 
ability compensation, and housing; welfare 
of servicemen of the Armed Forces and their 
dependents; matters relating to the national 
security, immigration and naturalization, the 
combating of subversive activities; and the 


furtherance of a sound foreign policy. (3) 
VFW Magazine. 

D. (6) $1,750. 

E. (7) 832.95; (9) $32.95; (10) $111.08; 
(11) $144.03. 


A. Richard S. Doyle, 404 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Fletcher Trust Co. and Jessie Reed 
Millis, executors of the estate of Fred Millis, 
deceased, Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. (1) Legislative work completed August 
15, 1953. 

A. W. A. Dozier, Jr., 17 Molton Street, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

B. Medical Association of the State of Ala- 
bama, 537 Dexter Avenue, Montgomery, Ala. 

C. (2) All health matters covered by leg- 
islative action. 

D. (6) $1,650. 

E. (4) $225; (9) $225; (10) $675; (11) $900. 


A. Stephen M. DuBrul, 5-141 General Motors 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 
B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
D and E. (See attached statement.) 


A. Read P. Dunn, Jr., 1832 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 18, Memphis, Tenn. 

C. (2) The National Cotton Council of 
America favors such action on any legisla- 
tion affecting the raw cotton industry as will 
promote the purposes for which the coun- 
cil is organized. 

E. (10) $46.96; (11) 846.96. 

A. Henry I. Dworshak, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 

ing, Washington, D. C. 
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C. (2) Measures affecting mining, such as 
income taxation, social security, public lands, 
stockpiling, monetary policy, etc. 

D. (6) $900. 

E. (7) $45:10; (9) $45.10; (10) $146.50; 
(11) $191.60. 

A. Joseph L. Dwyer, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
50th Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the petroleum 
industry. 


D. (6) $3,150. 
E. (7) $413.05; (10) $1,655.33; (11) 
$2,068.38. 


A. George S. Eaton, 907 Public Square 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. National Tool & Die Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 907 Public Square Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

C. (2) Bills especially affecting the in- 
terests of contract tool and die shops, which 
are small businesses, including the extension 
of the Renegotiation Act. 

D. (6) $125, 

A. Herman Edelsberg, 1003 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Registrant supports legislation 
which promotes the civil rights of all Amer- 
icans, and opposes undemocratic discrimina- 
tion against any Americans; more specifi- 
cally, the program of the President's Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights. 

D. (6) Approximately $140. 

E. (7) $15; (9) $15; (10) $45; (11) $60. 
A. Bernard H. Ehrlich, 1367 Connecticut Ave- 

nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association and Council of 
Business Schools, 418 Homer Building, 13th 
and F Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislative interests on all bills re- 
lating to the education and training of World 
War II veterans and Korean veterans and all 
other legislation affecting proprietary schools, 

D. (6) $1,050. 

E. (6) $29.57; (7) $142.19; (8) $71.95; 
(9) $243.71; (10) $460.74; (11) $704.45. 


A. Oscar Elder, 1771 N Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. National Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Registrant is interested in any leg- 
islation—local, State, Federal, or interna- 
tional—which affects the broadcasting in- 
dustry. 

A. John Doyle Elliott, 305 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue SE., Washington, D. C. 

B. The Townsend Plan, Inc., 6875 Broad- 
Way Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. (2) Seeking enactment of H. R. 2446, 
generally known as the Townsend plan. 

D. (6) $910. 

E. (10 $123.70; (11) $123.70. 

A. Clyde T. Ellis, 1303 New Hampshire Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 1303 New Hampshire Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting the rural 
electrification program provided for under 
the REA Act of 1936, as amended, including 
REA administrative and loan funds for rural 
electrification and for rural telephones; and 
legislation furthering the construction of 
multipurpose dams, transmission and re- 
lated facilities to provide Federal hydropower 
to rural electric load centers; proposed leg- 
islation providing for surveys and develop- 
ment of water resources. (3) Rural Electri- 
fication magazine, 

D. (6) $4,500. 
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A. Otis H. Ellis, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Oil Jobbers Council, Suite 708, 
Ferguson Building, Springfield, III. 

C. (2) Affiant is interested in general leg- 
islation which might affect the business in- 
terests of independent oil jobbers; no spe- 
cific legislation. 

D. (2) $4,500. 

A. Newell W. Ellison, 701 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Theodore Roosevelt Association, 28 East 
20th Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) General interest is to protect the 
rights of the Theodore Roosevelt Association 
under the act of May 21, 1932 (47 Stat. 163). 

E. (6) $6.38; (8) $2.44; (9) $8.82; (10) 
$88.98; (11) $97.80. 


A. John H. Else, 302 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. National Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation, 302 Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting lumber deal- 
ers, including housing. 
D. (6) $3,050. 
E. (9) $257; (10) $1,126.50; (11) $1,383.50. 


A. Northeutt Ely, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 
1757 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting public power 
projects generally. 

D. (5) $1,000. 

E. (10) $173.40; (11) $173.40. 


A. Northeutt Ely, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Department of Water and Power of the 
City of Los Angeles, 207 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the city’s 
rights in the Colorado River and related 
matters, and legislation affecting public 
power projects. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Northcutt Ely, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. East Bay Municipal Utility District, 512 
16th Street, Oakland, Calif. 

C. (2) Interior Department appropriation 
bill, 1954, and legislation affecting social- 
security coverage for municipal employees. 

D. (6) $2,100. 

E. (10) $123.63; (11) $123.63. 


A. Northeutt Ely, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Imperial Irrigation District, El Centro, 
Calif. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the district’s 
rights in the Colorado River and related 
matters. 

D. (6) $2,100. 

E. (10) $469.93; (11) $469.93. 


A. Northcutt Ely, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Six Agency Committee and Colorado 
River Board of California, 315 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting California’s 
interest in the Colorado River. 

D. (6) $4,562.66. 

E. (7) $11.54; (8) $21.12; (9) $32.66; (10) 
$186.96; (11) $219.62. 


A. Northeutt Ely, 1200 Tower Building, 


Washington, D. C. 
B. Water Project Authority of the State of 
California, Sacramento, Calif. 
C. (2) Interior Department appropriation 
bill, 1954; H. R. 4213, waterfowl management, 


1954 


Central Valley project; H. R. 4397, H. R. 4404, 
and S. 1628, irrigation distributions systems 
bills; and legislation affecting the Central 
Valley project and Federal reclamation and 
power policies generally. 

D. (6) $2,314.39. 

E. (4) $64.39; (9) $64.39; 
(11) 8544.24. 


(10) $479.85; 


Washington, D. C. 
B. Water Resources Board of the State of 
California, Sacramento, Calif. 
C. (2) Army civil functions appropriation 
bill, 1954, and legislation affecting flood- 
control projects generally. 


A. Robert B. Ely III, 1600 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

B. Insurance Company of North America, 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. (2) Petitioner is interested in having 
the present Congress pass an appropriation 
act providing for payment of claims arising 
from French spoliations where claims have 
heretofore been reported to Congress by the 
Court of Claims. 

A. K. Blyth Emmons, 925 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Small Business Men’s Associa- 
tion, Inc., 2834 Central Street, Evanston, III. 

C. (2) All legislation pertaining to small 
business, either directly or indirectly. (3) 
Pulling Together, 

D. (6) $2,475. 

E. (7) $327.92; (9) $327.92; (10) $1,123.60; 
(11) $1,451.52; (14) $327.92. 


A. Employers Labor Relations Information 
Committee, Inc., 33 East 48th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

C. (See p. 3.)* 
D. (6) $100,550. 
E. (2) $624; (9) $624; (11) $624; (15) 4 


A. Engineers and Scientists of America, 341 
East Lake Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the inter- 
ests of professional engineers and other 
members of affiliated units, including, but 
not confined to, Taft-Hartley Act, Walsh- 
Healy Act, Fair Labor Standards Act, Defense 
Production Act, and similar legislation re- 
lated to rights of employees, working con- 
ditions, etc. 

D and E+ 
A. Walter M. Evans, 512 Travelers Building, 

Richmond, Va. 

B. Virginia Associated Businessmen, 512 
Travelers Building, Richmond, Va. 

C. (2) All legislation relating to tax equal- 
ity and especially H. R. 1559, 

D. (6) $450. 

Es 


A. Joseph P. Fahey, 100 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

B. Division 589, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, AFL, 100 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

E. (10) $100; (11) 8100. 

A. Herman Fakler, National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Millers’ National Federation, 309 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 

cs A 


E. (10) $19.05; (11) $19.05. 


A. Edward Falck and Ruth M. Falck, doing 
business as Edward Falck & Co., 1625 I 
Street NW., W: D. C. 

B. Southern California Gas Co., 810 South 

Flower Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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O. (2) All legislation of interest to the 


$1,142.70; (9) $5,453.98; (10) $5,893.63; (11) 
$11,347.61; (15) 2 


A. Joseph G. Feeney, 1209 Whitehall Build- 
ing, 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
B. National St. Lawrence Project Confer- 
ence, 843 Transportation Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
C (2) Any legislation with reference to the 
St. Lawrence Waterway and power project. 


(Opposed. ) 

D. (6) $900. 

E. (7) $580.05; (9) $580.05; (10) $1,942.14; 
(11) $2,522.19. 


A. Harold E. Fellows, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) General legislative interests: Those 
relating directly or indirectly to the radio 
and television broadcasting industry. 


A. John A. Ferguson, Suite 501, 918 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association 
of America, Suite 501, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

O. (2) Any legislation pertaining to 
natural gas. 

D. (6) $3,750. 


A. Josiah Ferris, 510 Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United States Sugar Corp., Clewiston, 
Fla.; Fellsmere Sugar Producers Association, 
Fellsmere, Fla.; American Sugar Cane 
League, New Orleans, La. 


A. James Finucane, 1013 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Council for Prevention of War, 
1013 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Bills affecting world peace, such as 
foreign economic assistance programs; mu- 
tual defense pacts; appropriations particu- 
larly where they bear on military matters or 
the government of militarily occupied Ger- 
many, Trieste, Austia, and Okinawa; man- 
power legislation, including universal mili- 
tary training and service; tariffs; technical 
assistance (point 4); universal disarma- 
ment; immigration; expellees and displaced 
persons; international educational ex- 
change; war crimes trials and war criminal 
treatment; prisoners of war; a peace treaty 
with all Germany; return of private property 
of German and Japanese citizens confiscated 
by the United States Government; treaty- 
making powers of the President; universal 
recognition of de facto governments; and 
U. N. revision. 

D. (6) $1,225. 

E. (10) $148.59; (11) 6148.59. 


A. Adrian S. Fisher, 701 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Theodore Roosevelt Association, 28 East 
20th Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) General interest is to protect the 
rights of the Theodore Roosevelt Association 
under the act of May 21, 1932 (47 Stat. 163). 
Specific interest is to prevent any action be- 
ing taken under H. R. 5471 which is in 
violation of the act of May 21, 1932. 

E. (6) $6.38; (8) $2.44; (9) $8.82; 
$88.98; (11) $97.80. 


A. Bernard M. Fitzgerald, Washington Loan 


(10) 
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C. (2) Any legislation that might affect 
the members of the N. A. E. C. 

D. (6) $675. 

A. F. Stuart Fitzpatrick, Construction and 
Civic Development Department, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Particularly interested in legisla- ` 
tion in the general field of public works, 
urban redevelopment, city planning, and 
housing. 

A. Roger Fleming, 261 Constitution Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) (See attached). 

A. Donald G. Fletcher, 745 McKnight Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. 

B. Rust Prevention Association, 745 Me- 
Knight Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting funds for re- 
search on plant-disease control and crop 
improvement. Items in Agriculture Depart- 
ment budget affecting research and control 
work on black-stem rust through plant 
breeding and barberry eradication, 

D. (6) $2,025. 

E. (2) $127.50; (5) $168.12; (6) $105.90; 
(7) $100; (9) $501.52; (10) $2,727.11; (11) 
$3,228.63. 

A. Fletcher Trust Co. and Jessie Reed Millis, 
executors, estate of Fred Millis, deceased, 

N Indianapolis, Ind. 

1 


A. Florida Citrus Mutual, Lakeland, Fla. 

C. (2) Legislation that affects the citrus 
industry. 

D. (6) $450. 

Es 


A. Florida Inland Navigation District, Citi- 
zens Bank Building, Bunnell, Fla. 

O. (2) Potentially interested in all legis- 
lation affecting river and harbor works, flood 
control, and other water use and conserva- 
tion and related subjects. 

E. (2) $1,350; (8) $27.82; (9) $1,377.82; 
(10) $4,249.76; (11) $5.627.58; (15).* 


A. Florida Railroad Association, 404 Midy- 
ette-Moor Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 

B. (See B attached)“ 

C. (2) Proposed legislation of interest to 
members of Florida Railroad Association set 
forth under B. 

D. (6) $2,512.50. 

E. (2) $1,320; (9) $1,320; (10) $4,095.92; 
(11) $5,415.92. 


A. Mrs. J. A. Ford, 305 Pennsylvania Avenue 
SE., Washington, D. C. 

B. Townsend Plan, Inc., 6875 Broadway, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. (2) For H. R. 2446, H. R. 2447, pay-as- 
you-go Federal social security for all. To pro- 
vide every adult citizen in the United States 
with equal basic Federal social-security pay- 
ments, permitting retirement with benefits 
at age of 60, and also covering total disability, 
from whatever cause, for certain citizens un- 
der 60; to give protection to widows with 
children; to provide an ever-expanding mar- 
ket for goods and services through the pay- 
ment and distribution of such benefits in ra- 
tio to the Nation’s steadily increasing ability 
to produce, with the cost of such benefits to 
be carried by every citizen in proportion to 
the income privileges he enjoys. (3) The 
Townsend National Weekly. 
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A. Foreman's Association of America (Na- 
tional), 1627 Cadillac Tower, Detroit, 
Mich. 

C. Lobbying activities discontinued during 

the second quarter of 1953. 


A. Forest Farmers Association Cooperative, 
post-office box 7284, Station C, Atlanta, 


Ga. 
C. (2) Legislation introduced on forestr> 
matters. (3) The Forest Farmer. 
E. (10) $977.44; (11) 8977.44. 


A. J. Carter Fort, 929 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) (See Rider C-2) 4 

D. (6) $6,888.75. 

E. (7) $684.31; (9) $684.31; (10) $405.09; 
(11) $1,089.40; (15) + 


A. 5 C. Fosgate Co., Orlando, Fla. 

(2) A bill relating to the tax treatment 
to re afforded under section 117 (j) (3) of 
the Internal Revenue Code in certain cases 
involving the sale, exchange, or conversion 
of land with unharvested crops thereon. 
H. R. 5597. For said legislation and for other 
legislation of similar import. 

E. (2) $333.33; (8) $0.39; (9) $333.72; (11) 
$333.72; (15) 4 


A. Charles E. Foster, 1701 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, National 
Headquarters, 1423 East McMillan Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

C. (2) The DAV is interested in all legis- 
lation affecting war veterans, their depend- 
ents, and survivors of deceased veterans. 
(3) DAV. 

D. (6) $2,241.80. 

A. George H. Frates, 1163 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. N. A. R. D. 

C. (2) 1 (3) N. A. R. D. Journal. 

D. (6) $2,800. 

E. (2) $675; (5) $399; (6) $100; 
$1,174; (10) $2,396; (11) $3,570. 


(9) 


A. Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, 104 C Street, NE., Washington, 
D. O. 

C. (see p. 3 attached) 

D. (6) $34,821.21. 

E. (2) $9,203.21; (3) $5; (4) $911.71; (5) 
$3,118.58; (6) $279.14; (7) $1,515.50; (8) $1,- 
322.38; (9) $16,355.52; (10) $44,921.08; (11) 
$61,276.60; (15).* 

A. George M. 8 1319 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D 

B. National N Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 1319 18th Street, NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

O. (2) Any legislation inimical to the in- 
terests of the lumber industry, American 
industry, and free enterprise. 

D. (6) $4,299.98. 

E. (7) $796.91; (9) $796.91; (10) $3,832.16; 
(11) $4,629.07; (15). 

A. Wallace H. Fulton, 1625 K Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Securities 
Dealers, Inc. 

D. (6) $625. 

A. John F. Gale, 616 Investment Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Fertilizer Association, 
ee „ 616 Investment Building, Washington, 

3 


. (2) Any legislation that might affect 
the manufacture or distribution of ferti- 
lizer or the general agricultural economy. 

D. (6) $20. 
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A. Lawrence H. Gall, Suite 501, 918 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association 
of America, Suite 501, 918 16th Street, NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation pertaining to nat- 
ural gas. 

D. (6) $1,450. 

A. M. J. Galvin, 207 Union Depot Building, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

B. Minnesota railroads.* 

C. (2) Interested in all matters affecting 
railroads, and particularly any matters re- 
lating to Railroad Retirement Act and pro- 
posed amendments; Interstate Commerce 
Act and proposed amendments; and Fed- 
eral Employer’s Liability Act and proposed 
amendments. Generally favor legislation 
favorable to railroads and oppose unfavor- 
able legislation, 

D. (6) $500. 

E. (7) $31.40; 
(11) $720.19; 


(9) 
(15). 
A. Earl H. Gammons, 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., 
485 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation applicable to or affect- 
ing the radio and/or television industry. 

E. (10) $119; (11) $119. 


$31.40; (10) $688.79; 


A. Gwynn Garnett, 261 Constitution Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 221 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) (See attached). 

D. (6) $1,062.48. 

E. (7) $46.92; 
(11) 8124.95. 


(9) $46.92; (10) $78.03; 


A. Marion R. Garstang, 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation that may affect milk 
producers or the cooperatives through which 
they act together to process and market their 
milk. (3) News for Dairy Co-ops; The Alert; 
Legislative Letter. 

D. (6) $2,639.03. 

E. (7) $139.07; (9) $139.07; (10) $240.82; 
(11) $379.89. 


A. Francis J. Garvey, 
Street, Chicago, III. 
B. American Dental Association, 222 East 
Superior Street, Chicago, III. 
D. (6) $3,000. 


222 East Superior 


A. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association, 

Inc., 60 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) In general, legislation which con- 

cerns or affects members of the Gas Appli- 
ance Manufacturers Association, Inc. 


A. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 
E. (2) $617; (3) $15,000; 
(6) $3.80; (9) $33,043.98; 
(11) $82,962.40; (15) 
A. J. M. George, 165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn. 
B. The Inter-State Manufacturers Associa- 


(4) $17,423.18; 
(10) $49,918.42; 


‘tion, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn, 


C. (2) H. R. 2685, H. R. 6052, H. R. 3599; 
S. 586; H. R. 5860. 
D. (6) $1,500. 


A. J. M. George, H. K. Brehmer, and C. S. 
McMahon, 165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn. 

B. National Association of Direct Selling 

Companies, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, 

Minn. 
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C. (2) H. R. 2685, H. R. 6052, H. R. 3599; 
S. 586; H. R. 5860. 

D. (6) 83,000. 

A. Leo E. George, 711 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D, C. 

B. National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, 711 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation pertaining to the 
postal service and the welfare of postal and 
Federal employees. (3) Union Postal Clerk. 

D. (6) 83,000. 

A. Ernest Giddings, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Legislation-Federal Relations Division 
of the National Education Association of the 
United States, 1201 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, Ð. C. 

C. (2) Bills pending before the 83d Con- 
gress relating to public education. 

D. (6) 6905. 

E. (7) $107.34; (9) $107.34; (10) $339.46; 
(11) $446.80. 

A. Hugh V. Gittinger, Jr., 312 Wire Building, 
1000 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. Washington Real Estate Board, Inc., 312 
Wire Building, 1000 Vermont Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All local measures affecting the 
District of Columbia. 


A. Dr. H. T. Gordon, Post Office Box 2214, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The Townsend Plan, Inc., 6875 Broad- 
way Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. (2) A better social-security system, one 
that will provide an American standard of 
life for elderly and disabled citizens. 

D. (6) $802.85. 

E. (7) $405. 

A. Lawrence L. Gourley, 1757 K Street NW., 
Suite 603, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Osteopathic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Bills affecting the public health. 

D. (6) $375. 

A. Government Employees’ Council, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, Room 509, 100 
Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation that affects Govern- 
ment employees is of interest to this council. 

D. (6) $6,281.12. 

E. (2) $4,042.02; (4) $147.90; (5) $625.70; 
(6) $102.44; (8) $940.42; (9) $5,858.48; (10) 
$15,017.27; (11) $20,875.75. 


A. Grain and Feed Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 100 Merchants Exchange Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
C. (2) Legislation relative to interests of 
grain and feed trade. 
E. (10) $10; (11) $10. 


A. Grand Lodge of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen & Enginemen, 318-418 
Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. (2) To promote general interests of lo- 
comotive firemen and enginemen. 

D. (6) $124. 

E. (2) $4,025.28; (5) $526.74; (6) 8101.74: 

(7) $1,482.91; (8) $40.94; (9) $6,177.61; (10) 

$17,851.13; (11) $24,028.74, 


A. C. B. Gravitt, Jr., 1110 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National League of District Postmasters, 
1110 F Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation which affects the 
interests of postmasters. (3) The Post- 
masters Advocate, 

D. (6) $1,000. 
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A. Ernest W. Greene, 731 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
B. Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, 
Post Office Box 2450, Honolulu, T. H. 


A. Jerry N. Griffin, 544 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Coal Association, 15th and H 
Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislative interests are general in 
character and we are interested in any legis- 
lation which affects the coal industry. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A. Weston B. Grimes, 436 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Cargill, Inc., 200 Grain Exchange, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

C. (2) Legislative action with respect to 
restricting imports of agricultural com- 
modities. 

D. (6) $6,874.98. 

E. (10) $21.50; (11) $21.50. 


A. Frank E. Haas, 280 Union Station Build- 
ing, Chicago, III. 

B. The Association of Western Railways, 
474 Union Station Building, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (10) $774.85; (11) $774.85. 

A. Hugh F. Hall, 261 Constitution Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 221 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) Taxation; extension of coverage of 
old-age and survivors’ insurance; deduction 
for premiums paid into restricted pensions; 
farm program. 

D. (6) $949.98. 

E. (7) $24; (9) $24; (10) $114.35; (11) 
$146.35. 


A. Radford Hall, 515 Cooper Building, Den- 
ver, Colo. 
B. American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 
D. (6) $1,800. 
E. (10) $1,961.36; (11) $1,961.36. 


A. E. C. Hallbeck, 711 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, 711 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation pertaining to the 
postal service and the welfare of postal and 
Federal employees. (3) Federation News 
Service Bulletin. 

D. (6) $2,395.80 


E. (7) $147.41; (9) $147.41; (10) $568.93; 


(11) $716.34. 
A. Harry G. Hamlet, 1616 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


B. Retired Officers Association, 1616 I 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any and all legislation pertinent 
to the rights, benefits, privileges, and obliga- 
tions of retired officers, male and female, 
Regular and Reserve, and their dependents 
and survivors, of whatever nature, dealing 
with personnel matters, pay and retirement 
benefits and pensions, studying and analyz- 
ing bills, preparing statements for presenta- 
tion to the cognizant committees, and prin- 
cipally the Committees on Armed Services, 
the Committees on Veterans Affairs, and the 
committees dealing with various privileges, 
opportunities, and obligations of the per- 
sonnel involved. (3) The Retired Officer, 

D. (6) $750. 

A. Joseph J. Hammer, 26 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 26 Broad- 
way, New York, N. X. 

C. (2) Legislation of interest to the pe- 
troleum industry. 

D. (6) $1,503.63. 

E. (6) $14.39; (7) $364.24; 
(10) $1,483.25; (11) $1,861.88, 


(9) $378.63; 
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A. Ralph M. Hanneman, 1737 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 22 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the real 
estate industry. 

D. (6) $1,665.50. 

E. (7) $509.50; (8) $6; (9) $515.50; (10) 
$12.27; (11) $527.77; (15)2 


A. Murray Hanson, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Investment Bankers Association of 
America, 1625 K Street NW.. Washington, 
D. C.; also 33 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) Tax and other legislation affecting 
the securities business. 

D. (6) $600. 

E. (2) $97.50; (4) $32.40; (5) $128.21; (6) 
$50.56; (7) $142.22; (9) $450.89; (10) $l,- 
439.04; (11) $1,889.93; (14) $450.89; (15). 
A. Edmond Hardesty, postoffice box 371, Mari- 

anna, Pa. 

B. Foreman’s Association of America, 1627 
Cadillac Tower, Detroit, Mich. 

C. Lobbying activities discontinued during 
the second quarter of 1953. 


A. Eugene J. Hardy, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Manufacturers. 


A. Ralph W. Hardy, 1771 N Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. General statement: Registrant is inter- 
ested in any legislation—local, State, Federal, 
or international—which affects the broad- 
casting industry. 

A. L. James Harmanson, Jr., 744 Jackson 
Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives. 

A. Winder R. Harris, 441 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 21 
West Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Maritime matters. 

A. Merwin E. Hart, 7501 Empire State Build- 
ing, New York, N. Y. 

B. National Economic Council, Inc., Em- 
pire State Building, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Favoring any legislation that tends 
to support private enterprise and maintain 
American independence. 

D. (6) $500. 

E. (10) $303.77; (11) $303.77; (13) $1,875; 
(14) $1,875; (15) 


A. Stephen H. Hart, 520 Equitable Building, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. National Live Stock Tax Committee, 
515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 

C. (2) Interested in general livestock-tax 
matters, including specifically proposed 
amendments to the Internal Revenue Code 
concerning capital gains on sale of breeding 
Hvestock and deduction of soil conservation, 
brush control, and other ranching expendi- 
tures, and livestock accounting methods, 

A. Dow W. Harter, 412-14 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 

O. (2) All tax bills which have been in- 
troduced or may be offered in the 2d ses- 
sion of the 83d Congress, elimination or re- 
duction of excise taxes on tires and tubes, 
and any legislative proposals affecting cor- 
porations generally and rubber manufac- 
turers in particular. 

D. (6) $2,125. 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
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A. Paul M. Hawkins, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

O. (See p. 3.) 4 

D. (6) $3,375. 

E. (7) $16.20; (9) $16.20; 
(11) $203.61. 
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(10) $187.41; 


A. Kit H. Haynes, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives. 

A. Joseph H. Hays, 280 Union Station Build- 
ing, Chicago, III. 

B. The Association of Western Railways, 
474 Union Station Building. 

C. (2) All Federal legislative proposals 
which may or do affect western railroads. 

A. John C. Hazen, suite 808, Sheraton Build- 
ing, 711 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D. O. 

B. National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N. Y. 

OC 

E. (7) $151.25; (8) $1.25; (9) $152.50; (10) 
$296.17; (11) $448.67. 

A. Felix Hebert, 500 Turks Head Building, 
Providence, R. I. 

B. Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co., 1500 Turks dead Building, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

C. (2) Amendment to Internal Revenue 
Code, section 207. 

E. (7) $111.43; (8) $9.15; 
(10) $508.08; (11) $628.66. 


A. K. W. Heberton, Room 101, 1405 G Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Western Union Telegraph Co., 60 Hud- 
son Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislative proposals affecting the 
interests of the telegraph company. 

E. (7) $127.50; (9) $127.50; (10) $311.35; 
(11) $438.85. 


(9) $120.58; 


A. Robert B. Heiney, 1133 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Canners’ Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Long-range plans for agriculture 
and other legislation directly affecting the 
food-canning industry. 

D. (6) $2,442.99. 

E. (7) $56.90; (9) $56.90; 
(11) $593.48. 


(10) $536.58; 


A. Maurice G. Herndon, 1002 Washington 
Loan & Trust Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

B. National Association of Insurance 
Agents, 96 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 
and 1002 Washington Loan & Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation which affects di- 
rectly or indirectly the interests of local 
property-insurance agents. 

D. (6) $103.40. 

E. (7) $103.40; (9) $103.40; (10) $333.04; 
(11) $436.44. 

A. Ewart A. Hester, 432 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any and all proposed legislation 
affecting the brewing industry, the wool- 
trade industry, and the hothouse-vegetable 
industry. 

D. (6) $4,195. 


A. Robert C. Hibben, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, 1105 Barr Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and 
Secretary. 
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. C. (2) Legislation which may affect the 
ice-cream industry. 


A. Ray C. Hinman, 26 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. 


B. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 26 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation of interest to the pe- 
troleum industry. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

E. (10) $349.31; (11) $349.31. 


A. Frank N. Hoffmann, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. (2) Support all legislation favorable to 
the national peace, security, democracy, 
prosperity, and general welfare. 

D. (6) $4,000. 

E. (7) $3,200; (9) $3,200; (10) $9,600; (11) 
$12,800. 

A. Robert L. Hogg, 230 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) All prospective and existing legisla- 
tion. which may affect the life-insurance 
business. 

D. (6) $2,916.67. 

E. (2) $50; (6) $35.12; (7) $1,045.46; (8) 
$83.33; (9) $1,213.91; (10) $1,399.74; (11) 
$2,613.65; (15) 4 
A. Charles M. Holloway, 1201 16th Street NW., 

Washington, D. C. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations of the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Bills pending before the 83d Con- 

relating to public education. 

E. (10) $3.50; (11) 83.50. 


A. Charles W. Holman, 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Milk Producers’ Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation that may affect milk 
producers or the cooperatives through which 
they act together to process and market their 
milk. (3) News for Dairy Co-ops; The Alert; 
Legislative Letter. 

D. (6) $4,125. 

E. (10) $14.10; (11) $14.10. 


A. Home Rule Headquarters, 1717 Connect- 
icut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) S. 2413, a bill to provide local self- 
government for the District of Columbia; 
Home Rule Headquarters is in favor of this 
bill. 

E. (3) $7.53; (8) $3.50; (9) $11.03; (10) 
$5,688.85; (11) $5,699. 88. 

A. J. M. Hood, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. Jesse V. Horton, Post Office Box 2013, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, Post Office Box 2013, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting postal em- 
ployees, including supervisors, and the postal 
service. (3) The Postal Supervisor. 

D. (6) $2,375. 

E. (7) $74.28; (9) $74.28; (10) $258.51; (11) 
$332.79. 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 
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A. S. W. Howard, 1414 Evergreen Avenue, 
Millvale, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 

America, 503 Wellington Avenue, Chicago, 


III. 
C. (2) Legislation of interest to railway 
employees and labor in general. 


A. Harold K. Howe, Suite C, 2480 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Institute of Laundering, Box 
1187, Joliet, III. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the laundry 
industry and the members thereof. 

D. (6) $2,649.99. 

E. (2) $1,162; (7) $186.75; (9) $1,348.75; 
(11) $1,348.75. 


A. Harold K. Howe, 205 Mills Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. The Lawn Mower Institute, Inc., 205 
Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All matters of interest to the lawn- 
mower industry. 

D. (6) $1,800. 

E. (10) $12.48; (11) $42.48. 


A. C. E. Huntley, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $225. 

A. John M. Hurley, 515 Hoge Building, Wash- 
ington Railroad Association, Seattle, 
Wash. 

D. (6) $146.66. 

E. (7) $31.64; (9) $31.64; (10) $1,766.77; 
(11) $1,798.41. 

A. William C. Hushing, 901 Mass. Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Labor, 901 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All bills affecting the welfare of the 
country generally, and specifically bills 
affecting workers. 

D. (6) $3,220. 

E. (6) $24.95; (7) $262.65; (8) $45.40; (9) 
$333; (10) $1,008; (11) $1,341. 

A. Sam C. Hyatt, Hyattville, Wyo. 

B. American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 


A. Illinois Railroad Association, Room 1526, 

33 South Clark Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting railroads. 

E. (2) $825; (9) $825; (10) $2,475; 
$3,300. 


(11) 


A. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation pertaining to nat- 
ural gas. 

D. (6) $30,723.55. 

E. (2) $7,200; (5) $375; (9) $7,575; (10) 
$21,200; (11) $28,775. 

A. Indiana Tax Equality Committee, Second 
Floor, Board of Trade Building, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

C. (2) Bills affecting equality of taxation. 
E. (10) $4,540.48; (11) $4,540.48. 


A. Ingoldsby & Coles, 813 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. The committee for the promotion of 
tramp shipping (now incorporated under 
the name of American Tramp Shipowners 
ee en Inc.), 80 Broad Street, New York, 

C. (2) The committee is interested in 
amending existing shipping legislation in 
order to extend operating and construction 
differential subsidies to American-flag ves- 
sels engaged in so-called tramp trades, and 
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in other legislative matters affecting Amerie 
can-flag shipping. 

E. (6) $6.88; (7) $212.84; (9) $219.72; (10) 
$1,236.44; (11) $1,456.16. 

A. Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel, Inc., 
1729 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) 8300. 

A. Insurance Company of North America, 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. (2) Petitioner is interested in having 
the present Congress pass an appropriation 
act providing for payment of claims arising 
from French spoliations where claims have 
heretofore been reported to Congress by the 
Court of Claims. 


— 


A. International Association of Machinists, 
Machinists Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Pending legislation dealing with 
social security, national health, aid to physi- 
cally handicapped, labor relations, displaced 
persons, etc. 

D. (6) $2,150. 

E. (1) $1,250; (4) $250; (5) $150; (6) $200; 
(7) $300; (9) $2,150; (10) $4,300; (11) $6,450. 
A. Inter-State Manufacturers Association, 

163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 

C. (2) H. R. 2685, H. R. 6052, H. R. 3599, S. 
586. H. R. 5860. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

E. (4) $10.21; (9) $10.21; (10) $60.89; (11) 
$71.10. 


A. Iron Ore Lessors Association, Inc., W- 
1481, First National Bank Building, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

C. (2) Amendments of Internal Revenue 

Code. 

D. (6) $350. 
E. (2) $7,500; (6) $48.55; (7) $1,327.67; 

(9) $8,876.22; (10) $25,405.58; (11) $34,- 

281.80; (15) 


A. Ed. P. Jackson, Jr., 300 Marion E. Taylor 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Friendly & Ball, 224 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) General interest in obtaining infor- 
mation on and opposing legislation imposing 
increased duties or quotas on imports of 
petroleum and petroleum products, 

D. (6) $7,500. 

E. (10) $545.95; (11) $545.95. 


A. Robert C. Jackson, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 203-A Liberty Life Building, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

C. (2) S. 91. Cotton Products Identification 
Act of 1953; H. R. 3470, controlling inflation; 
tax legislation and revenue revision, 

D. (6) $737.50. 

E. (10) $296.23; (11) $296.23. 

A. Seward H. Jacobi, 119 Monona Avenue, 
Madison, Wis. 

B. Wisconsin State Chamber of Commerce, 
119 Monona Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting business and 
industry along with other work as general 
manager of the chamber, 

D. (6) $2,750. 


A. C. Clinton James, 900 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. District of Columbia Building and Loan 
League, Secretary’s Office, 1 Thomas Circle, 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) A nominal interest in Federal leg- 
islation affecting savings and loan business. 

D. (6) $349.98. 

E. (5) $125; (8) $125; (9) $125; (10) 
$375; (11) $500. 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 
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A. Japanese American Citizens League, 1759 
Sutter Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

O. (2) Legislation affecting persons of 
Japanese ancestry in the United States and 
Hawaii. 

D. (6) $2,221.90. 

E. (2) $600; (9) $600; (10) $1,800; (11) 
$2,400, 


A. Ray L. Jenkins, 541 Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Societe Internationale Pour Participa- 
tions Industrielles et Commerciales, S. A., 
Peter Merianstr, 18 Basle Street, Switzerland. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the client. 

D. 


A. Robert G. Jeter, Dresden, Tenn. 
B. H. C. Spinks Clay Co., Inc., Paris, Tenn. 
C. (2) We are interested in retaining our 
present percentage depletion allowance for 
ball and sagger clays as shown by title 26, 
section 114, Internal Revenue Code. 


A. Johns-Manville Corp., 22 East 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
E. (2) $1,250; (9) $1,250; (10) $6,179.59; 
(11) $7,429.59. 


A. Gilbert R. Johnson, 1208 Terminal Tower, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
B. Lake Carrier's Association, 305 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
D. (6) $2,916. 
E. (10) $33.21; (11) $33.21. 
A. Vernon A. Johnson, 1000 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, 
Calif. 
C. (2) All legislation affecting aviation. 
D. (6) $4,400. 
E. (7) $1,393.39; (9) $1,393.39; (10) $2,- 
040.83; (11) $3,434.22. 


A. W. D. Johnson, 10 Independence Ayenue 
SW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Order of Railway Conductors, O. R. C. 
Building, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

C. (2) St. Lawrence seaway project and all 
legislation directly and indirectly affecting 
the interests of labor generally and employees 
of carriers under the Railway Labor Act, in 
particular. 


A. Charlie W. Jones, 1832 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. (2) National Cotton Council of Amer- 
ica, Post Office Box 18, Memphis, Tenn. 

C. (2) The National Cotton Council of 
America favors such action on any legisla- 
tion affecting the raw cotton industry as will 
oe the purposes for which the council 

is organized. 

D. (6) $360. 

E. oa eg 30; 
(11) $3 


(9) $38.30; (10) $322.64; 


A. Jones, Day, Cockley & Reavis, 1759 Union 
Commerce Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 
1135 Tower Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The M. A. Hanna Co., Leader Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. (2) S. 2150 and House Joint Resolution 
104, to authorize the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and power project. 

E. (6) $7.05; (7) $19.79; (9) $26.84; (10) 
$549.02; (11) $575.86; (15) 4 
A. J. M. Jones, 414 Pacific National Life 

Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

B. National Wool Growers Association, 414 
Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake 
A. Utah. 

G. (2) H. R. 1427, parity protection amend- 
ment to the Agriculture Act of 1949; S. 1538, 
identical bill; H. R. 4023, land bill; S. 1491, 
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identical bill; H. R. 5638 and H. R. 5700, 
parity equalization fee on wool; S. 2164, to 
amend Tariff Act of 1930. 

D. (6) $2,499.98. 

E. (6) $74.01; (7) $1,329.41; (8) $201.30; 
(9) $1,604.72; (10) $5,483.24; (11) $7,087.96. 
A. L. Dan Jones, 1110 Ring Building, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation that might affect the 
petroleum industry. 

E. (9) $11.15; Go) s $73.52; (11) $84.67. 
A. Lyle W. Jones, 501 Thi Thirteenth Street NW., 

Washington, D. C. 

B. The United States Potters Association, 
East Liverpool, Ohio. 

C. (2) Interested in all legislation affect- 
ing the pottery industry. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

E. (5) $213.02; (6) $61.87; (7) $129.71; (8) 
8 (9) $536.60; (10) $1,384.52; (11) $1,- 


A. Rowland Jones, Jr., 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1625 I 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the retail in- 
dustry. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

E. (7) $146.84; (9) $146.44; (10) $709.61; 
(11) $856.45. 


A. Norman Keehn, 5936 Edgewood, Monroe, 
Mich, 
B. Foreman’s Association of America, 1627 
Cadillac Tower, Detroit, Mich. 


A. R. D. Keene, Winter Garden, Fla. 

C. (2) A bill relating to the tax treatment 
to be afforded under section 117 (j) (3) of the 
Internal Revenue Code in certain cases in- 
volving the sale, exchange, or conversion of 
land with unharvested crops thereon. 

E. (2) $816.66; (8) $0.39; (9) $817.05; (11) 
$817.05. 


A. Francis V. Keesling, J Jr., 315 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Retained as independent contractor by 
city and county of San Francisco, City Hall, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

C. (2) Legislation of interest to the city 
and county of San Francisco. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

E. (5) $685; (6) $111.30; (7) $665.55; 
(8) $45; (9) $1,506.85; (10) $11,590.55; (11) 
$13,097.40; (15) 4 


A. James P. Kem, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Conference for Inland Waterways Dry- 
Bulk Regulation, 402 Commonwealth Build- 
ing, Washington 6, D. C. 

C. (2) The legislative interest is to bring 
about an amendment of section 303 (b) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act (49 U. S. C. 
303 (b)). 


A. James P. Kem, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. The Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., 75 East 
45th Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) To assist in development of legis- 
lation to promote the maximum recovery of 
minerals, particularly critical and strategic 
minerals, in the outer Continental Shelf be- 
yond the tidelands, 

D. (6) $14,000. 


A. Elizabeth A. Kendall, 23 West Irving, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

C. (2) Any legislation related directly or 

indirectly to the development of the Antarctic 
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Continent, such as that regarding geopoliti- 
cal decisions, inventions, transportation, 
communications, equipment, long-range 
planning, exploitation of natural resources, 
etc., in the interests of all United States tax- 
payers and world peace and prosperity. 

E. (6) $10; (9) $10; (10) $27; (11) $37. 


A. Isaiah Leo Kenen, 302 Beechwood Road, 
Alexandria, Va. 

B. American Zionist Council, 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
3 (2) American assistance to the Near 

E. (11) $7,401.60. 


1737 H 


A. Harold L. Kennedy, 203 Commonwealth 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. 

C. (2) Generally interested in all legisla- 
tive matters that would affect the oil and 
gas industry. 

D. (6) $500. 

E. (2) $125; (5) $75; (9) $200; (10) $915; 
(11) $1,115. 

A. Miles D. Kennedy, 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. (2) (3) American Legion magazine. 

D. (6) $3,100. 

E. (6) $8.25; (7) $318.84; oo) $327.09; (10) 
$134.40; (11) $461.49; (15). 

A. Ronald M. Ketcham, 1757 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 1151 
South Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,950. 

E. (2) $2,950; (9) $2,950; (10) $9,150; (11) 
$12,100. 


A. Omar B. Ketchum, Wire Building, 1000 
Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting all veterans 
and their dependents... (3) VFW magazine. 
D. (6) $3,000. 
E. (7) $264.50; (9) $264.50; (10) $773.85; 
(11) $1,038.35. 


A. Jeff Kibre, 930 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C 


B. International Longshoremen's 
Warehousemen's Union. 


and 


A. H. Cecil Kilpatrick, 912 American Security 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. Minot, DeBlois & Maddison, 294 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. 
C. (2) H. R. 5418, being proposed addition 
or supplement V to Internal Revenue Code. 
E. (8) $1.25; (10) $1; (11) $2.25. 


A. H. Cecil Kilpatrick, 912 American Security 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Estate of Harry C. Trexler, 1227 Hamil- 
ton Street, Allentown, Pa. 

Cc. (2) Seeking amendment to section 
421 (c), Internal Revenue Code, to alleviate 
hardships of tax on income of charities. 

E. (7) $4.05; (8) $1.25; (9) $5.30; (10) 
$2.25; (11) $7.55. 

A. Allan B. Eline, 221 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, III. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting American agri- 
cul 


ture. 
D. (6) $1,250. 
A. Robert E. Kline, Jr., 917 Munsey Build- 


ing, Washington, D. C. 
B. Palmer-Bee Co., Detroit, Mich. 


C. (2) Bill for relief of Palmer-Bee Co. 
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D. (6) 85.33; (8) $0.50; (9) $5.83; (10) 
$362.17; (11) $368. 


A. Clifton Kirkpatrick, 162 Madison Avenue, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 18, Memphis, Tenn. 

C. (2) The National Cotton Council of 
America favors such action on any legisla- 
tion affecting the raw cotton industry as will 
promote the purposes for which the council 
is organized. 

D. (6) $165. 

E. (7) $17.59; (9) $17.59; (10) $142.71; 
(11) $160.30. 


A. C. W. Kitchen, 777 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable As- 
sociation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) Interested in any legislation af- 
fecting the marketing and distribution of 
fresh fruits and vegetables, directly or in- 
directly. 

E. (10) $511.37. 


A. Burt L. Knowles, Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., Munsey Building, Washington, 
D. C. 


A. Robert M. Koch, 619 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Agricultural Limestone Insti- 
tute, Inc., 619 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation which directly or in- 
directly affects the interest of agricultural 
limestone producers. 

E. (11) $79.70. 

A. John Kolanda, 10 Independence Avenue 
SW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Railway Employees’ Department, A. F. 
of L., 220 South State Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) All legislation of interest to rail- 
road employees and labor in general. 

D. (6) $1,999.98. 


A. Lake Carriers Association, 905 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. A. M. Lampley, 10 Independence Avenue 
SW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, 318 Keith Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting labor or- 
ganizations in general and railroad labor in 
particular. 

D. (6) $2,750. 


A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. American Fair Trade Council, Inc., 1434 
West 11th Avenue, Gary, Ind. 
D. (6) $500. 


A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. National Patent Council, Inc., 
West 11th Avenue, Gary, Ind. 
D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. State Tax Association, Post Office Box 
2553, Houston, Tex. 

A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Trinity Improvement Association, Inc., 
1308 Commercial Standard Building, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

D. (6) $975. 


A. La Roe, Winn and Moerman, 743 Invest- 
ment Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
Statler Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $1,500, 
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A. La Roe, Winn and Moerman, 743 Invest- 
ment Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Independent Meat Packers 
Association, 740 11th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

D. (6) 84,500. 

A. John v. Lawrence, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $7,500. 

E. (7) $29.24; (10) $74.90; (11) $104.14. 


A. John G. Laylin, 701 Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Kennecott Copper Corp., 161 East 42d 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) The general legislative interests 
were resolutions, bills, and statutes relating 
to mining, smelting, and refining; and to 
foreign or international investment, trade, 
or commerce. 

A. League of Women Voters of the United 
States., 1026 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,256.30. 

E. (2) $600; (4) $784.98; (6) $10.42; (9) 
$1,395.40; (10) $6,433.73; (11) $7,829.13. 


A. Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross, 405 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) General legislation affecting the 
United States merchant marine. 
D. (6) $7,292.33. 
E. (4) $3,325.60; 
(8) $873.35; (9) $4,292.33; 
(11) $10,723.37; (15) 4 


(6) $54.02; (7) $39.36; 
(10) $6,431.04; 


A. Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross, 405 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

B. United States Cuban Sugar Council, 910 
17th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) General legislation affecting the 
importation by the United States of sugar 
produced in Cuba. 

D. (6) $2,497.33. 

E. (4) $796.80; (6) $32.90; (8) $167.73; (9) 
$997.33; (10) $2,375.29; (11) $3,342.62; (15) 4 
A. James R. Lee, 604 Albee Building, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

B. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 60 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) In general, legislation which con- 
cerns or affects members of the Gas Appli- 
ance Manufacturers Association. 

A. Legislation-Federal Relations Division of 
the National Education Association of 
the United States, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Bills pending before the 83d Con- 
gress relating to public education. 

E. (2) $1,682.08; (4) $3,354.96; (5) $228.83; 
(6) $79.68; (7) $7,857.24; (9) $13,202.79; (10) 
$20,520.98; (11) $33,723.77. 


A. Legislative Committee of Office Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Institute (OEMI), 
777 14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. G. E. Leighty, 10 Independence Avenue 
SW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) All legislation of interest to rail- 
road employees. 


A. Dr. William N. Leonard, Railway Progress 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. Federation for Railway Progress, Rail- 
way Progress Building, Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Transportation legislation. 
E. (11) $250.86. 
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A. Wilbur R. Lester, 701 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Kennecott Copper Corp., 161 East 42d 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) The general legislative interests 
were resolutions, bills, and statutes relating 
to mining, smelting, and refining, and to for- 
eign or international investment, trade, or 
commerce, 


A. Liaison Committee of the Mechanical Spe- 
cialty Contracting Industries, 610 Ring 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the mechanical 
specialty contracting industries. 

D. (6) $4,970.20. 

E. (2) $4,400; (4) $290.50; 

(8) $98.95; (9) $4,970.20; 

(11) $26,629.63; (15). 


A. Frederick J. Libby, 1013 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Council for Prevention of War, 
1013 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Bills affecting world peace. 
D. (6) $1,224.99. 
E. (11) $406.46. 


(T) $180.75; 
(10) $21,659.43; 


A. Life Insurance Policyholders’ Protective 
Association, 116 Nassau Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

C. (2) General education concerning the 
effect of inflation on the purchasing power 
of life insurance as it relates to Federal poli- 
cies or measures which are deemed to be 
inflationary, or inflationary-retarding, in 
character. 

D. (6) $7,372.50. 

E. (2) 82,130.15; (4) $1,194.78; (5) $932.27; 
(6) $112,38; (7) $3,816.58; (9) $8,186.16; (10) 
$18,220.11; (11) $26,406.27; (15) 4 


A. Leo F. Lightner, 717 National Press Build - 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
B. Engineers and Scientists of America, 
341 East Lake Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
C. (2) Any legislation affecting the inter- 
ests of professional engineers and other mem- 
bers of affiliated units. 


A. L. Blaine Liljenquist, 917 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Western States Meat Packers’ Associa- 
tion, Inc., 604 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

C. (2) Support or oppose legislation affect- 
ing the livestock and meat industry. 

D. (6) $2,750.02. 

E. (7) $12.20; (9) $12.20; 
(11) $263.13. 


(10) $250.93; 


A. John W. Lindsey, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers, Inc., 1625 K Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) 8375. 

A. Miss Esther Lipsen, Railway Progress 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Federation for Railway Progress, Rail- 
way Progress Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Transportation legislation, 

D. (6) $825.03. 

E. (6) $25; (7) $232.50; (9) $257.50; (10) 
$265; (11) $522.50. 

A. Robert G. Litschert, 1200 18th Street NW., 
sintag 510, Ring Building, Washington, 


B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 
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C. (2) Legislation that might affect mem- 
ber electric utilities companies. 

D. (6) $3,300. 

E. (6) $38.20; (7) $632.63; (8) $149.55; (9) 
$820.38; (10) $2,079.15; (11) $2,899.53; (15) 
A. Walter J. Little, 510 West Sixth Street, Los 

Angeles, Calif. 

B. Major Steam Railroads of California. 

C. (2) In opposition to: St. Lawrence Sea- 
way and trip leasing bill; in support of: 
Repeal of excise transportation taxes and 
time lag bill. 

D. (6) $385.76. 

E. (8) $25.34; (9) $25.34; (10) $1,432.75; 
(11) $1,458.09; (15) 4 


A. John M. Littlepage, 840 Investment 
Building, 15th and K Streets NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Tobacco Co., Inc., 111 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. X. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting a com- 
pany engaged in the manufacture and sale 
of tobacco products. 

A, Gordon C. Locke, 643 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Committee for Pipe Line Companies, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Bills to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 

D. (6) 85,000. 

A. Charles E. Lofgren, 522 Rhode Island 
Avenue NE., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,716. 

A. Benjamin H. Long, 2746 Penobscot 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 

B. Blue Cross Commission, 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

OC. (2) General interest in legislation for 
payroll deductions, war damage, economic 
controls, and hospital and health matters. 

D. (6) $750. 

E. (4) $16.32; (6) 657.23; (7) $429.29; (8) 
$1.50; (9) $504.34; (10) $1,258.04; (11) 
$1,762.38. 


425 North 


A. Lord, Day and Lord, 25 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. X., and 500 Wyatt Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Agency of Canadian Car and Foundry 

Co., Ltd., 30 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation having relation to 

World War I claims. 

A. Lord, Day and Lord, 25 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. Y., and 500 Wyatt Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. 8. A. Healy Co., 61 Westchester Avenue, 

White Plains, N. Y. 

C. (2) S. 1762. 

A. Otto Lowe, 820 Woodward Building. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 

20th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting canning of 
food products. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

E. (7) $500; (9) $500; (10) $1,500; (11) 


A. James C. Lucas, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. American Retail Federation, 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting the retail in- 
a 


ustry. 
D. (6) $750. 


1625 I 


A. Lucas & Thomas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


Washington, D. C. 
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C. (2) Interested in aiding the company 
as consultant counsel in connection with 
Federal tax matters affecting life-insurance 
companies, 

D. (6) $750. 

E. (11) $11. 

A. Lucas & Thomas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Finance Conference, 176 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) Legislation which may deal with 
credit controls. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

E. (11) $112.72. 

A. Lucas & Thomas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Adolph von Zedlitz, care of 100 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) S. 155 and H. R. 3594, to amend sec- 
tion 32 of the Trading with the Enemy Act. 
A. Dr. Carl E. Lunn, 4252 Fourth Avenue 

North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

B. Townsend Plan for National Insurance, 
6875 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. (2) The Townsend plan. 

D. (6) $386.81. 

E. (7) $60.10; (8) $55; (9) $255.10; (10) 
$104.30; (11) $359.40. 

A. Gerald J. Lynch, Wyatt Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich, 

E. (11) $295.36. 

A. John C. Lynn, 261 Constitution Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 221 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago, II. 

C. (2)2 

D. (6) $2,203.11. 

E. (7) $29.95; (9) $29.95; 
(11) $250.39. 


(10) $220.44; 


A. Avery McBee, 610 Shorham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., public relations 
counsel to the Aircraft Industries Associa- 
tion. 

C. (2) Am generally interested in legis- 
lation affecting aviation, the steel indus- 
try, and other industries which may be 
clients of Hill & Knowlton. 

A. Robert J. McBride, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Regular Common Carrier Conference of 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., 1424 
16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) The general legislative interest is 
protection and fostering of the interest of 
federally regulated motor common carriers 
of general commodities. 


A. John A. McCart, Room 716, 500 F Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, Room 716, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Ali bills of interest to Federal Gov- 
ernment employees and District of Columbia 
government employees. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

E. (7) $5.15; (9) $5.15; (10) $33.70; (11) 
$38.85. 


A. Prank J. McCarthy, 211 Southern Build- 
ing, 15th and H Streets NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 1740 

Suburban Station Building, Philedalphia, 

Pa. 


A. J. L. McCaskill, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 

lations of the National Education Associa- 
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tion of the United States, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. Bills pending before the 83d Congress 
relating to public education, 

D. (6) $777.08. 

E. (7) $205.77; (9) $205.77; (10) $91.65; 
(11) $297.42. 


— 


A. McClure and Updike, 626 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. O. 

B. Iron Ore Lessors Association, Inc., W. 

1481 First National Bank Building, St. Paul, 


Minn. 
O. (2) Amendments of Internal Revenue 


e. 
E. (4) $304.98; (6) $158.37; (7) $44.25; 
(9) $507.60; (10) $2,342.16; (11) $2,849.76. 


A. Warren C. McClure, Box 207, Camden, Ark, 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 Rail- 
way Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

C. (2) Legislative matters relating to soil 
conservation and flood control. 

D. (6) $900. 

A. Rev. A. J. McFarland, 126 North 8th Street, 
Sterling, Kans. 

B. The Christian Amendment Movement, 
804 Pennsylvania Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

O. (2) Christian amendment bills. (3) 
‘he Christian Patriot. 

D. (6) $810. 

E. (6) $450; (8) $450; (9) $1,350. 

A. Ernest W. McFarland, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Cable and Radio Corp., RCA 
Communications, Inc., Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., New York City, N. Y. 

D. (6) $7,500. 

A. Thomas Edward McGrath, 4012 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Taxpayers, U. S. A., 4012 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $180. 

E. (2) $180; (9) $180; (10) $540; (11) $720. 


A. M. C. McKercher, 3860 Lindell Boulevard, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
B. The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
O. R. T. Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting the welfare of 
railroad employees. 
A. Joseph V. McLaughlin, 1503 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Railway Express Agency, Inc., 230 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Any legislation in connection with 
parcel post. 
D. (6) $5,000. 
E. (7) $954.78; (9) $954.78; (10) $3,576.35; 
(11) $4,531.13. 
A. W. H. McMains, 1135 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
B. Distilled Spirits Institute, 1135 National 
Press Building, Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting the domestic 
distilling industry, such as H. R. 5407. 


A. Clarence M. McMillan, 1424 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Candy Wholesalers Association, 

Inc., 1424 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Ralph J. McNair, 1000 Vermont Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Legislation which might affect the 
welfare of policyholders and annuitants. 
D. (6) $281.25. 


A. Daniel J. McNamara, 1608 West Van Buren 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

B. Division 241, Amalgamated Association 

of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
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Employees of America, AFL, 1608 West Van 
Buren Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2)+ 

E. (11) $343.25. 


A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1152 National 
Press Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. American Optometric Association. 
O. (2) 
E. (6) $4.26; (7) $1; (9) $5.26; (10) $148; 
(11) $153.26. 


A. Leslie T. Mahurin, 5001 Battery Lane, 
Bethesda, Md. 

B. Organization of Professional Employees 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Post Office box 381, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2)4 

D. (6) $24.55. 

E. (11) $1.95. 


A. Carter Manasco, 4201 Chesterbrook Road, 
Falls Church, Va. 
B. National Business Publications, Inc., 
1001 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) All legislation affecting the mem- 
bers of the above-named trade association. 
D. (6) 8600. 
A. Carter Manasco, 4201 Chesterbrook Road, 
Falls Church, Va. 
B. National Coal Association, 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) All legislation affecting the mem- 
bers of the above-named trade association. 
D. (6) $2,600. 
E. (6) $27.60; (7) $103.11; (9) 
(10) $500.31; (11) $601.02, 


A. Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 

Inc., 1625 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) The association has a general inter- 

est on behalf of its members in any legisla- 
tion affecting the chemical industry. 


Southern 


$130.71; 


A. Olya Margolin, 1637 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. National Council of Jewish Women, 1 
West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $1,632. 
E. (9) $46.75; (10) $143.38; (11) $190.13. 


A. Rodney W. Markley, Jr., Wyatt Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich, 
E. (11) $195. 


A. Winston W. Marsh, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Association of Independ- 
ent Tire Dealers, Inc., 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

O. (2) Statutes or bills which affect the 
interests of independent tire dealers. (3) 
Dealer News. 

D. (6) $19.50. 

E. (9) $2.25; (10) $18.50; (11) $20.75. 


A. Fred T. Marshall, 1112-18 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The B. F. Goodrich Co., 500 South Main 
Street, Akron, Ohio. 

A. J. Paull Marshall, 528 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

n Railway Co., Roosevelt 

Avenue and F Street, Seat Pleasant, Md. 

O. (2) Interested in preventing the re- 
moval of the single-track railroad now lo- 
cated and operated adjacent to Kenilworth 
Avenue by the Capital Transit Co. 

E. (11) $15.50. 

A. J. Paull Marshall, 528 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. O. 

B. Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Second Na- 

tional Bank Building, Houston, Tex. 
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C. (2) Legislation to conserve the natural 
resources of the subsoil of the outer Conti- 
nental Shelf of the United States, 

D. (6) $5,208.58. 

E. (11) $202.98. 


A. Robert F. Martin, 517 Wyatt Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Vitrified China Association, Inc., 517 
Wyatt Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. Maryland and Virginia Milk Producers 
Association, Inc., 1756 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

A. Mike M. Masacka, 1737 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Japanese-American Citizens League, 
1759 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting persons of 
Japanese ancestry in the United States and 
Hawaii. 

D. (6) $600. 

E. (9) $200; (10) $28.50; (11) $228.50. 


A. Will Maslow, 15 East 84th Street, New 
York City, N. Y. 

C. (2) To oppose anti-Semitism and ra- 
cialism in all its forms and in connection 
therewith to defend incidental civil rights. 

D. (6) $112.50. 

E. (9) $35; (10) $150; (11) $185. 

A. Walter J. Mason, 901 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Labor, 901 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All bills affecting the welfare of the 
country generally, and specifically bills af- 
fecting workers. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

E. (6) $22.90; (7) $260.50; (8) $53.60; (9) 
$337; (10) $886.50; (11) $1,223.50, 


— 


A. P. H. Mathews, Transportation Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Generally to support legislation 
which the railroads believe to be in their 
interest and in the interest of a sound na- 
tional transportation policy, and to oppose 
legislation which they believe to be contrary 
to such interest. 

D. (6) $4,753.03. 

E. (7) $1,082.54; (9) $1,082.54; (10) $1,- 
743.34; (11) $2,825.88. 


A. Cyrus H. Maxwell, M. D., 1523 L Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

O. (2) All bills relating to health and 
welfare. 

D. (6) $575. 

E. (9) $51.71; (10) $463.03; (11) 6514.74. 


A. Wiliam R. Merriam, Railway Progress 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. Federation for Railway Progress, Rail- 
Way Progress Building, Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Transportation legislation. 
D. (6) $500. 
E. (6) $50; (7) $50; (9) $100; (10) $106.56; 
(11) $206.56, 
A. James Messer, Jr., 404 Midyette-Moor 
Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 
B. Florida Railroad Association, 404 Mid- 
yette-Moor Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 
C. (2) Proposed legislation of interest to 
members of Florida Railroad Association. 
D. (6) $1,320. 
A. Clarence R. Miles, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
E. (9) $12.45; (10) $315.13; (11) $327.58. 


April 2 


A. Harold M. Miles, 65 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
B. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
C. (2) St. Lawrence seaway project. 
D. (6) $275. 
A. Milk Industry Foundation, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Statutes on bills which affect the 
interests of milk dealers. 
D. (6) $1,500. 
E. (3) $1,500; (9) $1,500; (10) $4,540.29; 
(11) $6,040.29; (15) 


A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. 


B. Dallas (Tex.) Chamber of Commerce. 

C. (2) General legislation affecting Dallas 
and Texas, such as appropriations and reve- 
nue bills. 


D. (6) $1,500. 

E. (5) $75.02; (6) $68.74; (7) $681.29; (8) 
$167.20; (9) $992.25; (10) $2,700; (11) 
$3,692.25. 


A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. 


B. Intracoastal Canal Association of Loui- 
siana and Texas, Second National Bank 
Building, Houston, Tex. 

C. (2) For adequate river and harbor au- 
thorizations and appropriations. 

D. (6) $2,250. 

E. (6) $66.55; (7) $82.30; (9) $148.85; (10) 
$572.03; (11) $720.88. 


A. Daip aaier, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 


B. Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Newgulf, Tex., 
and New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) General legislation affecting sulfur 
industry. 


D. (6) $2,000. 
E. (5) $851.15; (6) $176.40; (7) $422.34; 
(8) $102.50; (9) $1,552.39; (10) $5,122.12; 


(11) $6,674.51. 


A. Millers’ National Federation, 309 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
E. (11) $957.40. 


— 


A. Clarence Mitchell, 100 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) All bills covered by conventlon- 
adopted program of organization, 

D. (6) $1,873. 

E. (9) $96.83; (10) $203.73; (11) $300.56. 


A. Harry L. Moffett, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Measures affecting mining, such as 
income taxation, social security, public 
lands, stockpiling, monetary policy, etc. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

E. (11) $104.67. 

A. Justus R. Moll, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. David O. Zimring. 


A. F. E. Mollin, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, 
10. 

B. American National Cattlemen's Asso- 
ciation, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo, 

C. (2) Reciprocal trade, support prices, 
livestock credits, and other matters affecting 
the livestock industry. 

D. (6) $3,300. 

E. (6) $11.17; (7) $432.80; (8) $59.87; (9) 
8503.84; (10) $1,922.84; (11) $2,426.68. 


1 Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Secre- 
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A. George W. Morgan, 90 Broad Street, New 
York, N. T. 
B. Association of American Ship Owners, 
90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. The Morris Plan Corporation of America, 
103 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Bank holding company bills and 
similar legislation. 
E. (11) $1,699.50. 


A. Giles Morrow, 1220 Dupont Circle Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Freight Forwarders Institute. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting freight 
forwarders. 

D. (6) $4,374.99. 

E. (5) $26.14; (6) $6.61; ae $66.58; (9) 
$99.38; (10) $192.80; ; (11) $292 18. 


A. Harold G. Mosier, 610 610 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Aircraft Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation of interest to the 
aircraft manufacturing industry. 

D. (6) $3,750. 

E. (9) $478.90; (10) $2,288.59; (11) $2,- 
767.49. 


A. William J. Mougey, 802 Cafritz Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. General Motors Corporation, 3044 West 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


A. T. H. Mullen, 711 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 
122 East 42d Street, New York, N. X. 

a (6) $150. 

etn = (7) $10; (9) $15; (10) $130; 
(11) $ 
A. Allen P. Mullinnix, 1616 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 1616 I 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any and all legislation pertinent to 
the rights, benefits, privileges, and obliga- 
tions of retired officers, male and female, Reg- 
ular and Reserve, and their dependents and 
survivors, of whatever nature. (3) The Re- 
tired Officer. 

D. (6) $400. 


A. Howard E. Munro, Room 609, A. F. of L. 
Building, 901 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Central Labor Union and Metal Trades 
Council of the Panama Canal Zone, Post 
Office Box 471, Balboa Heights, C. Z. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting A. F. of L. 
union members employed on the Canal Zone. 

E. (9) $123.96; (10) $3,331.71; (11) 
$3,455.67. 


A. Dr. Emmett J. Murphy, 5737 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Chiropractic Insurance Co., 
Webster City, Iowa. 

C. (2) Legislative interest of employer is 
to promote the welfare of its policyholders 
and prevent discrimination against the chiro- 
practic profession. 

D. (6) $300. 

E. (8) $300; (9) $300; 
$1,200. 


(10) $900; (11) 


A. . 3 60 Jonn Street, New Tork, 


B. e eee ot Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting casualty and 
surety companies. 

D. (6) $99. 
A. J. Walter Myers, Jr., Post Office Box 7284, 

Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 

B. Forest Farmers’ Association Coopera- 
tive, Post Office Box 7284, Station C, Atlanta, 
Ga. 
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C. (2) Legislation on forestry matters. 
(8) The Forest Farmer. 


. (11) $977.44. 


A. National Agricultural Limestone Institute, 
Inc., 619 F Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) All legislation which directly or in- 
directly affects the interests of agricultural 
limestone producers. 
E. (10) $3,096.25. 


A. National Associated Businessmen, Inc., 
Barr Building, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Interested in laws affecting busi- 
nessmen, particularly with relation to taxa- 
tion of business, social security, and tax- 
privileged corporations in business. 

E. (2) $680.64; (5) $936.64; (6) $104.65; 
(7) $910.42; (8) $148.50; (9) $2,080.85; (10) 
$12,873.49; (11) $14,954.34; (15).* 

A. National Association and Council of Busi- 
ness Schools, 601 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation concerning education 
of all kinds, particularly bills relative to GI 
education for Korean veterans. 

D. (6) $18,421.71. 

E. (2) $1,050; (6) $29.57; (7) $142.19; (8) 
$71.95; (9) $1,293.71. 

A. National Association of Direct Selling 
Companies, 163-165 Center Street, Wi- 
nona, Minn. 

C. (2) H. R. 2685, H. R. 6052, H. R. 3599, 
S. 586, H. R. 5860. 

D. (6) $14,093.75. 

E. (9) $44.55; (10) $380.42; (11) $424.97. 
A. National Association of Electric Compa- 

nies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 


D. C. 

D. (6) $28,563.74. 

E. (1) $19,228.64; (2) $95,615.38; (4) 
$2,147.91; (5) $3,962.24; (6) $1,816.24; (7) 
$8,003.54; (8) $50,941.10; (9) $161,715.05; 


(10) $386,074.27; (11) $547,789.32. 


A. National Association of Independent Tire 
Dealers, Inc., 777 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (2) The association has a general legis- 
lative interest in statutes or bills which will 
affect the interests of independent tire deal- 
ers. (3) Dealer News. 

D. (6) $56.75. 

E. (2) $19.50; (4) $35; (7) $2.25; 
$56.75; (10) $461.28; (11) $518.03; (15) 4 


A. National Association of Insurance Agents, 
96 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Any legislation which affects, di- 
rectly or indirectly, local property insurance 
(3) American Agency Bulletin. 


D. (6) $3,079. 
E. (2) $3,991.56; (5) $455; (6) $367.56; 
(7) $103.40; (9) $4,917.52; (10) $13,413.59; 


(11) $18,331.11; (15) 2 


A. National Association of Margarine Manu- 
facturers, 1028 Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (2) Interested in any legislation that 
may relate to margarine. 
E. (11) $160.33; (15). 


A. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Sene 60 East 42d Street, New York, 
Wey. 

C. (2) The general legislative interests 
consist of any legislation which the mutual 
savings banks have an interest in opposing or 
supporting. 


A. National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, Post Office Box, 2013, Washington, 
D. O. 
C. (2) All legislation affecting postal em- 
ployees, including supervisors, and the 
postal service. (3) The Postal Supervisor. 
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D. (6) $3,511.50. > 

E. (2) $2,375; (4) $1,677.50; (5) $300; (6) 
$10; (7) $74.28; (9) $4,436.78; (10) $15,- 
060.76; (11) $19,497.54; (15) 2 


— 


A. National Association of Storekeeper- 
Gaugers, 1538 Ingleside Avenue, Balti- 
more, Md. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting Federal 
classified employees, and that in particular 
which would affect our position—United 
States Storekeeper-Gaugers. 

D. (6) $455.31. 

E. (2) $500; (9) $500; (10) $1,500; (11) 
$2,000. 


— 


A. National Association of Travel Organi- 

ane 1424 K Street NW., Washington, 

O. (2) Legislation affecting the welfare of 
the travel industry. 
D. (6) $12,317.83. 

E. (2) $333.99; (4) $18.50; (5) $78; (6) 

* $442.49; (10) $1,327.47; (11) $l,- 


A. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Long-range plans for agriculture 
and other legislation directly affecting the 
food-canning industry. 

D. (6) $395,380.46. 

E. (2) $3,942.99; (5) $28.44; (5) $32.47; 
(6) $4,131; (7) $56.90; (8) $99.78; (9) $4,- 
201.89; (10) $16,149.16; (11) $20,351.05; (15). 


A. National Coal Association, 802 Southern 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) All measures affecting bituminous 
coal industry. 


A. National Committee on Parcel Post Size 
and Weight Limitations, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

O. (2) Public Law 199, parcel post size and 
weight limitations. 

D. (6) $7,508.63. 

E. (4) $645.40; (5) $481.66; (6) $197; (7) 
$506.72; (11) $1,830.78. 


A. National Committee for Strengthening 
Congress, 1135 Tower Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A. National Cotton Compress and Cotton 
Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine 
Building, Memphis, Tenn. 

C. (2) Any matters affecting the cotton 
compress and cotton warehouse industry. 

D. (6) $349.17. 

E. (2) $201.67; (5) $131.50; (6) $16; (9) 
$349.17; (10) $244.35; (11) $593.52. 


A. National Cotton Council of America, Post 
Office Box 18, Memphis, Tenn. 

C. (2) The National Cotton Council of 
America favors such action on any legisla- 
tion affecting the raw cotton industry as will 
promote the purposes for which the council 
is organized. 

D. (6) $1,640.98. 

E. (2) $996.90; (4) $140.34; (5) $199.80; 
(6) $58.97; (7) $244.97; (9) $1,640.98; (10) 
$11,003.47; (11) $12,644.45; (15) 2 


A. National Council Against Conscription, 
1013 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Its only legislative interest is oppo- 
sition to peacetime conscription. (3) Con- 
scription News. 

D. (6) $1,945.80. 

E. (2) $307.43; (3) $1,647.97; (4) $1,647.97; 
(5) $214.55; (6) $7.25; (7) $103.80; (8) $61.92; 
wae (10) $8,296.93; (11) $10,639.86; 
(15) 
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A. National Council on Business Mail, Inc., 
106 West Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 
C. (2) All legislation relating to the postal 
service. 
D. (6) $3,200.00. 
E3 


A. National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, 
744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. National Council Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, 3027 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ca 

E.(2) $249.99; (4) $32.85; (9) $282.84; (10) 
$1,827.36; (11) $2,110.20. 

A. National Council for Prevention of War, 
1013 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Bills affecting world peace. (3) 
Peace Action. 

D. (6) $7,915.59. 

E. 2) $5,444.57; (3) $93.27; (4) $437.49; 
(5) $1,173.91; (6) $109.07; (7) $164.55; (8) 
$1,011.53; (9) $8,434.39; (10) $26,378.74; (11) 
$34,813.13; (15) 4 
A. National Economic Council, Inc., 7501 

Empire State Building, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Our legislative interests are in favor 
of any legislation that tends to support pri- 
vate enterprise and maintain American in- 
dependence, and in opposition to any meas- 
ures that work contrariwise. 

D. (6) $29,851.03. 

E. (2) $13,445.54; (4) $5,148.08; (5) $4,- 
676.07; (6) $1,457.26; (7) $7,145.56; (8) 
$585.69; (9) $32,458.20; (10) $84,019.70; (11) 
$116,477.90; (15) 

A. National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

O. (2) All legislation that affects the build- 
ing construction and electrical industries. 
A. National Federation of Post Office Clerks, 

711 14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation pertaining to postal 
service and the welfare of postal and Federal 
employees. (3) The Union Postal Clerk. 

D. (6) $128,973.70. : 

E. (2) $6,532.05; (4) $5,540.57; (5) $380; 
(6) $200.11; (8) $3,836.73; (9) $16,489.46; 
(10) $61,763.49; (11) $78,252.95. 

A. National Food Brokers Association, 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 

Cc. 


D. (6) $4,765.05. 

E. (2) $3,175; (4) $1,560.05; (5) $30; (9) 
$4,765.05; (10) $9,359.63; (11) $14,124.68; 
(15) 2 


A. National Institute of Diaper Services, 67 
West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislative interests to secure de- 
duction for income tax purposes for amounts 
paid for antiseptic diaper service used to 
cure or prevent skin infection, in accord- 
ance with H. R. 5502. 

D. (6) $1,703.80. 

E. (2) $1,374.99; (6) $8.23; (7) $291.20; 
(8) $29.38; (9) $1,703.80; (10) $3,829.89; (11) 
$5,533. 
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A. National Labor-Management Council on 
Foreign Trade Policy, 815 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $447.48. 
E. (2) $2,781.88; (4) $168.56; (5) $616.95; 

(6) $93.27; (7) $63.20; (9) $3,723.86; (10) 

$14,407.60; (11) $18,131.46; (15) 


A. National Live Stock Tax Committee, 515 
Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 
O. (2). 
D. (6) $157. 
Es 
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A. National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 1319 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. O. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting the in- 
terests of the lumber manufacturing in- 
dustry. 

D. (6) $7,162.46, 

E. (1) $691.37; (2) $3,802.32; (4) $326.53; 
(6) $46.87; (7) $945.38; (8) $2,978.68; (9) 
$8,791.15; (10) $31,395.26; (11) $40,186.41. 


A. National Milk Producers Federation, 1731 
I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation that may affect 
milk producers or the cooperatives through 
which they act together to process and mar- 
ket their milk. (3) News for Dairy Co-ops 
and The Alert. 

D. (6) $66,543.33. 

E. (1) $19,890.40; (2) $31,527.67; (6) 
$1,083.38; (7) $3,397.81; (8) $5,704.16; (9) 
$81,133.35; (10) $152,424.49; (11) $233,557.84; 
(15) 4 
A. National Multiple Sclerosis Society, 270 

Park Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 

C. (2) Appropriations for public health. 

E. (1) $600; (7) $172; (9) $772; (10) 
$2,245.05; (11) $3,017.05. 

A. National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2). 

E. (2) $3,375; (4) $1,522.40; (5) 8517.60: 
(7) $151.25; (8) $2.50; (9) $5,568.75; (10) 
$20,627.47; (11) $26,196.22; (15) 


A. National Retail Furniture Association, 666 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Legislation that affects retail trades. 

E. (11) $600. 

A. National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
1720 M Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All matters pertaining to river and 
harbor improvement, flood control, naviga- 
tion, irrigation/reclamation, soil and water 
conservation, and related subjects. 

D. (6) $235.70. 

E. (2) $195.10; (8) $391.40; (9) $586.50; 
(10) $11,660.67; (11) $12,247.17; (15) 4 


A. National Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, 1303 New Hampshire Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting the rural 
electrification program provided for under 
the REA Act of 1936 as amended. (3) Rural 
Electrification magazine. 

E. (9) $10,265.32; (10) $24,268.08. 

A. National St. Lawrence Project Conference, 
843 Transportation Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation with reference to the 
St. Lawrence Waterway and Power project. 

D. (6) $26,000. 

E. (1) $125; (2) $6,591.60; (4) $1,068.14; 
(5) $819.74; (6) $197.90; (7) $1,318.96; (8) 
$232.49; (9) $10,353.83; (10) $35,806.55; (11) 
$46,160.38. 

A. National Savings and Loan League, 907 
Ring Building, 18th and M Streets NW., 
V. ashington, D. C. 

B. Member associations of the League. 

C. (2) Support of bills to improve facili- 
ties of savings and loan associations for en- 
couragement of thrift and home financing; 
oppose legislation adverse to savings and 
loan associations. 

D. (6) $291.71. 

E. (10) $7,846.53; (11) $7,846.53. 


A. National Small Business Men's Assocla- 


tion, 2834 Central Street, Evanston, II. 
D. (6) $5,000, 
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E. (2) $4,597.92; (5) $1,317.15; (6) $152.02; 
(9) $6,067.09; (10) $18,240.18; (11) $24,807.27; 
(16) 2 


A. National Society of Professional Engineers, 
1121 15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) All legislation affecting the inter- 
ests of professional engineers. 
D. (6) $21,652.99. 
E. (2) $1,183; (4) $831.87; (9) $2,014.87; 
(10) $5,228.49; (11) $7,243.36. 


A. National Tax Equality Association, 231 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

O. (2) General legislative interests relate 
to corporate income-tax legislation such as 
H. R. 1559, cited as the “Tax Equalization 
Act of 1953,” and H. R. 5598. National Tax 
Equality Association is for H. R. 1559. 

D. (6) $14,554.67. 

E. (1) $2,239.88; (2) 83,467.04; (4) $2,- 
040.87; (5) $587.04; (6) $950.21; (7) $2,588.11; 
(9) $11,873.15; (10) $35,758.28; (11) $47,- 
631.43; (15) 

A. National Tax Relief Coalition, L. S. Frank- 
lin, director, Post Office Box 401, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

C. (2) Limitation of taxes. 

D. (6) $445. 

E. (2) 8375; (5) $100; (7) $245; (9) $720; 
(10) $2,790; (11) $3,510. 

A. National Water Conservation Conference, 
341 Suburban Station Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

C. (2) All legislation relative to develop- 
ment, utilization, and conservation of natu- 
ral resources. 

D. (6) $580. 

E. (5) $1,045.31; (7) $25.09; (9) $1,070.40; 
(10) $2,618.47; (11) $3,688.87; (15).* 


A. The National Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evans- 
ton, III. 

D. (6) #514.20. 
E. (2) $1,029.64; (4, 5, and 6) $373.78; (9) 
$1,403.42; (10) $5,231.56; (11) $6,634.98; (15) .* 


A. National Wool Growers Association, 414 
Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

C. (2) H. R. 1427, parity protection 
amendment to the Agriculture Act of 1949; 
H. R. 4023, land bill; H. R. 5638 and H. R. 
5700, parity equalization fee on wool; S. 2164, 
to amend Tariff Act of 1930. 

D. (6) $33,521.39. 

Es 


A. Nation-Wide Committee of Industry, 
Agriculture, and Labor on Import-Export 
Policy, 815 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

O. (3) Free Trade, a Form of Economic 
Pacifism. 

D. (6) $55,050. 

E. (1) $10,873.45; (2) $3,371.84; (4) $3,- 
276.11; (5) $939.78; (6) $604.63; (7) $504.38; 
(8) $50; (9) $19,620.19; (10) $7,713.03; (11) 
$27,333.22; (15). 

A. William S. Neal, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers. 

C, D, and E. 


A. Nebraska Tax Equality Committee, Inc., 
714 Stuart Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 

C. (2) All legislation designed to bring 
about equality of taxation between private 
business and cooperatives. 

D. (6) $490. 

E. (8) $25.51; (9) $25.51; 


10) $570.10; 
(11) $595.61; (15) 2 (19) 
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A. Samuel E. Neel, 1001 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 111 West Washington Street, Chicago, 
III 


C. (2) Any legislation affecting the mort- 
gage banking industry. (3) Washington 
News Letter, The Mortgage Banker. 

D. (6) $6,241.11, 

E. (2) $226.11; (5) $1,259.05; (6) $370.87; 
(7) $635.02; (9) $2,491.05; (10) $7,271.18; 
(11) $9,762.23. 

A. G. W. Nelson, 10 Independence Avenue 
SW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
C. (2) Advocating legislation favorable to 


. 


A. George R. Nelson, Machinists Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. International Association of Machinists, 
Machinists Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Interested in substantially all leg- 
islation affecting the socio-economic and po- 
litical interests of the American working- 
man, including all pending legislation deal- 
ing with social security, national health, aid 
to physically handicapped, labor relations, 
displaced persons, etc, 

D. (6) $900. 

A. Herbert U. Nelson, 22 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, III., and 1737 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 22 West Monroe Street, Chicago, III 
and 1737 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the real 
estate industry. (3). 

D. (6) $1,250. 

E. (2) $251.83; (6) $7.57; (7) $1,179.67; 
(8) $100; (9) $1,539.07; (10) $6,045.76; (11) 
$7,584.83; (15) 4 
A. New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Proposed Federal tax legislation af- 
fecting the interests of the New York Stock 
Exchange and its members. 

E. (2) $3,000; (4) $46.86; (9) $3,046.86; 
(10) $10,241.92; (11) $13,288.78; (15) 4 


A. O. L. Norman, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panien, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


0. (2) (See appended statement, p. 5.) + 

D. (6) $4,566.68. 

E. (7) $423.50; (8) $62.30; (9) $485.80; 
(10) $1,221.65; (11) $1,707.45; (15) + 


A. Harry E. Northam, 360 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Association of American Physicians and 
Surgeons, Inc., 360 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 

C. (See attached.) 


— 


A. Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers Association, Washington Build- 
ing, Oshkosh, Wis. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the timber in- 
dustries of Wisconsin and Michigan, taxa- 
tion, forestry, and labor management re- 
lations. 

D. (6) $100. 

E. 605 $35; (11) N 


A. E. M. Norton, 1731 81 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation. 

C. (2) Any legislation that may affect 
milk producers or the cooperatives through 
which they act together to process and mar- 
ket their milk. (3) News for Dairy Co-ops; 
the Alert; Legislative Letter. 
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D. (6) $711.53. 
E. (8) $3.20; (9) $3.20; (11) $3.20; (15). 


A. Charles E. Noyes, 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. American Institute of Accountants, 270 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting certified pub- 
lic accountants. 

D. (6) $937.50. 

E. (6) $45; (7) $252.11; (9) $297.11; (10) 
$853.68; (11) $1,150.79. 

A. Donald W. Nyrop, 710 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Conference of Local Airlines, 710 Ring 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Support legislation which is in the 
interest of a sound national air transport 
policy. 

D. (6) $200. 

E. (2) $200; (9) $200; (10) $1,158.96; (11) 
$1,358.96, 

A. John Lord O'Brian, 701 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Theodore Roosevelt Association, 28 East 
20th Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) General interest is to protect the 
rights of the Theodore Roosevelt Association 
under the act of May 21, 1932 (47 Stat. 163). 

E. (6) $6.38; (8) $2.44; (9) $8.82; (10) 
$88.98; (11) $97.80. 

A. Edward H. O'Connor. 
Street, Chicago, III 

C. (2) All bills proposing to amend the 
Social Security Act. 

D. (6) $5,850.50. 

A. Eugene O’Dunne, Jr., Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) General interest in proposed legis- 
lation having direct or specific impact on the 
wool textile industry. 

E. (10) $362.22; (11) $362.22. 

A. Eugene O'Dunne, Jr., Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Wilbur-Ellis Co., Inc., 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

C. (2) General interest in any proposed 
legislation having direct or specific impact 
on any food products produced or handled 
by this company. 
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A. W. Raymond Ogg, Department of Inter- 
national Affairs, 261 Constitution Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 221 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Proposed legislation on the follow- 
ing matters has been supported or opposed: 
Immigration legislation, mutual security pro- 
gram (foreign aid), Customs Simplification 
Act, Extension of Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, reorganization of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service, section 550 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1953, and related legislation. 

D. (6) $1,187.49. 

E. (7) $28.10; 
(11) $79.20. 


(9) $28.10; (10) $51.10; 


A. The Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting railroad in- 


terests. 
E. (10) $304.37; (11) $304.37. 


A. Fred N. Oliver, Oliver & Donnally, 110 East 
42d Street, New York, N. Y., and Invest- 
ment Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 

Banks, 60 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
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C. (2) Any legislation which the mutual 
savings banks have an interest in opposing 
or supporting. 

A, Organization of Professional Employees of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Post Office Box 381, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

O. 

D. (6) $100.18. 

E. (2) $24.55; (4) $26.01; (9) $50.56; (10) 
$453.11; (11) $503.67; (15) 4 
A. Morris E. Osburn, Central Trust Building, 

Jefferson City, Mo. 

B. Missouri Railroad Committee 
plained in registration). 

E. (10) $1,042.43; (11) $1,042.43. 


A. Thomas R. Owens, 718 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum, and 
Plastic Workers of America, High at Mill 
Street, Akron, Ohio. 

©. (2) Support all legislation favorable to 
the national peace, security, democracy, pros- 
perity, and general welfare. 

D. (6) $1,610. 

E. (7) $376; (9) $376; 
8919. 


(ex- 


(10) $543; (11) 


— 


A. Mrs. Theodor Oxholm, 20 East 93d Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
B. Spokesmen for Children, Inc., 20 East 
93d Street, New York, N. Y. 
E. (10) $89.52; (11) $89.52. 


A. Pacific American Tankship Association, 
25 California Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the merchant 
marine, particularly the tanker division 
thereof, including without limitation, 
amendments relating to titles 14, 33, and 46 
of the United States Code Annotated, the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, Transporta- 
tion Act of 1940, appropriations relating to 
agencies charged with the duty of admin- 
istering laws affecting transportation, etc. 

D. (6) $200. 

E. (2) $900; (9) $900; (10) $2,700; (11) 
$3,600. 


A. Lovell H. Parker, 611 Colorado Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Coal Association, National 
Council of Coal Lessors, and Television 
Broadcasters’ Tax Committee; all of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Iron Ore Lessors Associa- 
tion, St. Paul, Minn., and Maryland Elec- 
1 Manufacturing Corp., College Park, 

id. 

C. (2) Tax legislation affecting the bitu- 
minus-coal industry, the iron-ore industry, 
the television-broadcasting industry, and 
legislation dealing with excess-profits tax re- 
lief in hardship cases. 

D. (6) $3,750. 


A. Patent Equity Association, Inc., 5 Tudor 
City Place, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting patents. 
D. (6) $100. 
E. (4) $16.72; (5) $49.97; (6) $22.88; (9) 
$89.57; (10) $2,095.48; (11) $2,185.05; (15) 4 


A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Garri- 
son, 1614 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Allstate Insurance Co., 7447 Skokie 
Boulevard, Skokie, III. 

C. (2) Elimination of disparities in tax 
treatment between stock, mutual, and recip- 
rocal fire and casualty insurance companies. 

E. (6) $13.31; (7) $1.85; (9) $15.16; (11) 
$15.16. 
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A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Garrl- 
son, 1614 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Blue Cross Commission, 425 North 
Michigan Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Equitable tax treatment of pay- 
ments made by employers for employee cov- 
erage under prepaid hospitalization and 
medical plan. 

E. (6) $19.85; (7) $4; (8) $64.23; (9) 
$88.08; (11) $88.08. 


A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkin, Wharton & Garri- 
son, 1614 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Howard F. Knipp, 3401 South Hanover 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 

C. (2) Amendment to the partnership pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code to pro- 
vide that a partnership’s fiscal year does not 
terminate upon the death of a partner. 


A. Albert A. Payne, 1737 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Realtors’ Washington Committee of the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
1737 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the real - 
estate industry. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

E. (6) $1.50; (7) $1,002.89; (8) $62.65; (9) 
$1,066.04; (10) $567.58; (11) $1,573.62; (15) 4 


A. J. Hardin Peterson, Post Office Box 2097, 
Lakeland, Fla. 

B. Florida Citrus Mutual, Lakeland, Fla. 

C. (2) In any legislation that affects the 
citrus industry. 

D. (6) $2,499.99. 

E. (4) $10.40; (6) $2.81; (8) $3; (9) $16.21; 
(10) $534.99; (11) $551.20; (14) $2.81. 


A. J. Hardin Peterson, Post Office Box 2097, 
Lakeland, Fla. 

B. Florida Citrus Mutual, Lakeland, Fla.; 
R. T. Carleton, Plymouth, Fla., Chester C. 
Fosgate, Orlando, Fla., R. D. Keene, Winter 
Garden, Fla., Triple E Development Co. 
(groves, cattle, and fruit), Dade City, Fla. 

C. (2) A bill relating to the tax treatment 
to be afforded under section 117 (J) (3) of 
the Internal Revenue Code in certain cases 
involving the sale, exchange, or conversion 
of land with unharvested crops thereon. 

D. (6) $4,166.66. 

E. (6) $6.20; (8) $2.06; (9) $8.26 (11) 
$8.26; (12) $8.26. 


A. George Phillips, 9084 Longacre, Detroit, 
Mich. 


B. Foreman’s Association of America (Na- 
tional), 1627 Cadillac Tower, Detroit, Mich. 

C. Lobbying activities discontinued during 
second quarter of 1953. 


A. Frank M. Porter, 50 West 50th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
B. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
50th Street, New York, N. Y. 
C. (See explanatory statement.) 


A. Stanley I. Posner and Bernard H. Ehriich, 
1367 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. National Institute of Diaper Services, 67 
West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislative interests to secure de- 
duction for income-tax purposes for amounts 
paid for antiseptic diaper service, H. R. 5502. 

D. (6) $1,374.99. 

E. (6) $8.23; (7) $291.20; (8) $29.38; (9) 
$328.81; (10) $430.65; (11) $759.46. 


A. William I. Powell, Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Bulid- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Measures affecting mining, such as 
income taxation, social security, public lands, 
stockpiling, monetary policy, etc. 

D. (6) $1,125. 

E. (10) $8.20; (11) $8.20. 
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A. John H. Pratt, 905 American Security 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, 
821 Cafritz Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Support of S. 2150 and House Joint 
Resolution 104 and related legislation. 

D. (6) $1,195. 

E. (7) $226.92; (9) $226.92; (10) $31.31; 
(11) $258.23. 

A. William H. Press, 1616 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. (Change of address as 
of January 7, 1954.) 

B. Washington Board of Trade, 1616 K. 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the District of 
Columbia of interest to the Washington 
Board of Trade. 

D. (6) $4,500. 


A. Harry E. Proctor, 1110 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 East 42d Street, New York City. 

C. (2) No lobbying activities during this 
quarter. 

A. The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, 763 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 

E. (2) $4,500; (6) $0.80; (7) $248.43; (9) 
$4,749.23; (10) $27,072.24; (11) $31,821.47; 
(15) + 
A. Ganson Purcell, 910 17th Street NW., 

Washington, D. C. 

B. Insular Lumber Co., 1406 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. (2) General legislative interests are 
those affecting foreign commerce of the 
United States, including tax and tariff legis- 
lation. 

E. (7) $0.50; (9) $0.50; (10) $12.86; (11) 
$13.36. 


A. Edmund R. Purves, 1735 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. American Institute of Architects, 1735 
New York Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Legislation relating to architectural 
profession. 
D. (6) $200. 
E. (10) $337.48; (11) $337.48. 
A. C. J. Putt, 920 Jackson Street, Topeka, 
Kans. 
B. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co., 920 Jackson Street, Topeka, Kans. 
C. (2) General legislative interest in mat- 
ters affecting railroads. 
E. (10) $488.89; (11) $488.89. 


A. Luke C. Quinn, Jr., Room 607, 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Cancer Society, 47 Beaver 
Street, New York City; United Cerebral Palsy 
Association, 50 West 57th Street, New York 
City; Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation, 
537 Fifth Avenue, New York City; National 
Multiple Sclerosis Society, 270 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 

C. (2) Public health. The specific interest 
is to present the need for adequate appro- 
priations by the Federal Legislature for re- 
search in the fields of diseases which kill and 
disable people. 

D. (6) $7,166.64. 

E. (2) $964.98; (5) $2,590.05; (6) $349.09; 
(7) $1,813.70; (8) $540.90; (9) $6,258.72; (10) 
$14,520.61; (11) $20,779.33. 


A. F. Miles Radigan, 1200 18th Street NW. 
(510), Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. O. 


c. ; (2) See appended statement, page 5. 
D. (6) $1,800. 
E. (7) $161.85; (8) $36.75; (9) $198.60; (10) 


$297.45; (11) $496.05. 
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A. Alex Radin, 1757 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. O. 

B. American Public Power Association, 
1757 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) General legislative interests: Any 
legislation affecting the generation, trans- 
mission, and distribution of electrical energy 
by local publicly owned electric systems, and 
the management and operation of such sys- 


tems. 
D. (6) $2,500. 


A. Radio-Electronics-Television Manufactur- 
ers Association, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) General legislative interests are: 
Those relating, directly or indirectly, to the 
radio and television manufacturing industry. 
Specific legislative interests are: Excise taxes, 
excess-profits taxes, Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act and opposition to S. 24 (3) 
RETMA industry report. 

E. (2) $8,118.22; (8) $496.03; (9) $8,614.25; 
(10) $11,631.69; (11) $20,245.94; (15) .* 

A. Radner, Zito, Kominers & Fort, 529 Tower 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Coastwise Line, 150 Sansome Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

C. (2) Modification of Merchant Ship Sales 
Act of 1946, 


A. Railroad Pension Conference, Post Office 
Box 798, New Haven, Conn. 

C. (2) Enactment 30-year, half-pay rail- 
road retirement, maximum annuity $200 per 
month, H. R. 122. 

D. (6) $396. 

E. (4) $45.75; (5) $97.93; (6) $13.72; (7) 
$8; (8) $9.40; (9) $174.80; (10) $918.23; (11) 
$1,093.03. 

A. Alan T. Rains, 777 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable As- 

sociation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 
C. 


D. C. 

C. (2)Interested in any legislation affect- 
ing the marketing and distribution of fresh 
fruits and vegetables, directly or indirectly. 

E. (10) $511.37; (11) $511.37. 


A. DeWitt C. Ramsey, 610 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Aircraft Industries Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the avia- 
tion industry. 


A. Regular Common Carrier Conference of 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) The general legislative interest is 
protection and fostering of the interest of 
federally regulated motor common carriers of 
general commodities. 

E. (10) $6,101.95; (11) $6,101.95. 


— 


A. James Francis Reilly, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Potomac Electric Power Co., 929 E 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) S. 1691, introduced April 20, 1953, 
and H. R. 4830, introduced April 23, 1953, to 
authorize Potomac Electric Power Co. to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate in the District 
of Columbia, and to cross Kenilworth 
Avenue NE., in said District with certain rail- 
road tracks and related facilities, and for 
other es. : 

E. (6) $10; (7) $25; (8) $10; (9) $45; (10) 
$45; (11) $90. 

A. Retired Officers Association, Inc., 1616 I 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any and all legislation pertinent 
to the rights, benefits, privileges, and obli- 
gations of retired officers, male and female, 
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Regular and Reserve, and their dependents 
and survivors, of whatever nature, dealing 
with personnel matters, pay and retirement 
benefits and pensions, studying and analyz- 
ing bills, preparing statements for presenta- 
tion to the cognizant committees, and prin- 
cipally the Committees on Armed Services, 
the Committees on Veterans’ Affairs, and the 
committees dealing with various privileges, 
opportunities, and obligations of the person- 
nel involved. (3) The Retired Officer. 

D. (6) $28,748.27. 
A. Hubert M. Rhodes, 740 Eleventh Street 

NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting credit unions. 

D. (6) $475. (See schedule attached.) 

E. (7) $1; (9) $1; (10) $13.25; (11) $14.25. 


A. Gerard D. Reilly, 1120 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Foremanship Foundation, 512-20 Har- 
ries Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

C. (2) Supporting provisions relating to 
supervisors in the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act, 1947, and opposing bills contem- 
plating modification or repeal. 

D. (6) $2,083.33. 


A. Reserve Officers Association of the United 
States, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation for development of a 
military policy for the United States which 
will guarantee adequate national security. 
(3) The Reserve Officer. 


A. The Retail Jewelers Tax Committee, Inc., 
597 Fifth Avenue, room 704, New York, 
N. Y. 

C. (2) The general legislative interest is 
repeal of the excise tax on jewelry and jewelry 
store merchandise. 

D. (6) $9,385.50. 

E. (2) $6,917.75; (4) $2,564.31; (5) 
$1,152.96; (6) $255.87; (7) $3,523.62; (8) 
$2,595.23; (9) $17,009.74; (10) $11,225.02; (11) 
$28,234.76, 


A. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the United States Govern- 
ment, Federal Civil Employee Organiza- 
tion, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) General legislative interests are: 
Retention and improvement of the Civil 
Service Retirement and United States Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Acts. 

D. (6) $585. 

E. (2) $3,552.69; (4) $415.50; (5) $709,64; 
(6) $37.94; (7) $956.28; (8) $2,902.02; (9) 
$8,574.07; (10) $17,733.54; (11) $26,307.61; 
(15) 4 
A. Roland Rice, 618 Perpetual Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

B. Regular Common Carrier Conference of 
the American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) The general legislative interest of 
registrant is the protection and fostering of 
the interests of federally regulated motor 
common carriers of general commodities, 


A. Charles R. Richey, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. American Hotel Association, 221 West 
57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Any and all bills and statutes of 
interest to the hotel industry. 
D. (6) $1,875. 
E. (7) $198.28; (9) $198.28; (10) $597.97; 
(11) $796.25. 
A. Siert F. 3 a Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. 
B. National 5 of Margarine Man- 
ufacturers, 1028 Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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C. (2) Interested in Po, legislation which 
* relate to mar 
E. (10) $38.25; (109-90 $38.25. 


A. John J. Riggle, 744 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
ae National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
ves, 


A. George D. Riley, 901 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. American Federation of Labor, 901 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) All bills affecting the welfare of the 
country generally, and specifically bills af- 
fecting workers. 
D. (6) $3,000. 
E. (6) $19.45; (7) $259; 
$320; (10) $964; (11) $1,284. 


(8) $41.55; (9) 


A. E. W. Rising, 1215 16th Street NW., Suite 
2, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Vater Conservation Confer- 
ence, 

C. (2) All legislation relative to develop- 
ment, utilization, and conservation of nat- 
ural resources, including bills to authorize 
projects, and appropriations for construction 
of projects. 

E. (2) $475.11; (4) $46.32; (5) $175.52; 
(6) $18; (7) $29.41; (8) $5; (9) $749.36; (10) 
$2,189.90 (corrected); (11) $2,939.26; (15) 4 
A. E. W. Rising, 1215 16th Street NW., Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

B. Western Beet Growers Association, P. O. 
Box 742, Great Falls, Mont. 

C. (2) Legislation that may affect or limit 
the right of the American farmer to grow 
and market sugar beets. 

D. (6) $210. 

E. (2) $70.46; (4) $5; (5) $65; (7) $191.20; 
(9) $331.66; (10) $1.078.20; (11) $1,409.86; 
(15) 4 
A. Paul H. Robbins, 1121 15th Street NW., 

Washington, D. C. 

B. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 1121 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D. O. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting the inter- 
ests of professional engineers, including: 
UMT, Taft-Hartley Act, Fair Labor Standards 
Act, Walsh-Healey Act, Davis-Bacon Act, Se- 
lective Service, Armed Forces Reserve legis- 
lation, Defense Production Act, Hoover Com- 
mission bills, income retirement legislation. 
(3) Legislative Bulletin. 

D. (6) $250. 

A. Frank W. Rogers, 911 Commonwealth 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Western Oil and Gas Association, 510 
West 6th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. 2) Federal legislation affecting the pe- 
troleum industry in Washington, Oregon, 
California, Arizona, and Nevada. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. Watson Rogers, 527 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Food Brokers Association, 527 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (See attached sheet) + 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. George B. Roscoe, 1200 18th Street NW., 
610 Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Electrical Contractors Associ- 
ation, Inc., 610 Ring Building, Washington, 
D. O. 


A. Roland H. Rowe, 400 Investment Building. 
Washington, D. C. 
B. United States Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, 400 Investment Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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C. (See p. 3 attached) 2 

D. (6) $72.60. 

E. (7) $2; (9) $2; (10) $3.25; (11) $5.25. 
A. Delbert L. Rucker, 616 Investment Build- 

ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Fertilizer Association, Inc., 
616 Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation that might affect 
the manufacture or distribution of fertilizer 
or the general agricultural economy. 

D. (6) $20. 

A. Albert R. Russell, 162 Madison Avenue, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
P. O. Box 18, Memphis, Tenn. 

O. (2) The National Cotton Council of 
America favors such action on any legisla- 
tion affecting the raw cotton industry as will 
promote the purposes for which the council 
is organized. 

D. (6) $330. 

E. (7) $67.80; 


(9) $67.80; 
(11) $472.82. 


(10) $405.02; 


A. Francis M. Russell, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D. ©. 


C. (2) Legislation affecting National 
Broadcasting Co., Inc., and/or affiliated 
companies. 


E. (7) $59.25; (9) $59.25; (10) $687.50; (11) 
$746.75. 


A. Horace Russell, 7 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, III. 

B. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Legislation directly or indirectly 
affecting the savings and loan business. 

D. (6) $3,750. 

E. (7) $94.39; 
(11) $309.62. 


(9) $94.39; (10) $215.23; 


— 


A. N. O. Ryan, 777 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Hotel Association, 221 West 
57th Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Any and all bills and statutes of 
interest to the hotel industry. 

D. (6) $3,750. 

E. (7) $214.95; (9) $214.95; (10) $922.36; 
(11) $1,137.31. 

A. William Henry Ryan, room 303, Medical 
Science Building, 1029 Vermont Avenue 
NW, Washington, D. C. 

B. District No. 44, I. A. of M., room 303, 
Medical Science Building, 1029 Vermont 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting working con- 
ditions of Government employees and inci- 
dentally organized labor in general. 

D. (6) $1,749.99. 

E. (8) $15; (9) $15; (10) $45; (11) $60. 
A. Robert A. Saltzstein, 511 Wyatt Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

B. Smaller Magazines Postal Committee, 
8 46th Street, room 301, New York, 

C. (2) Interested in matters affecting 
second-class postal rates. 

D. (6) $1,250.01. 

E. (4) $67.18; (6) $73.44; (7) $84.96 (9) 
$225.58; (10) $1,022.53; (11) $1,248.11. 


A. Charles E. Sands, 4211 2d Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Hotel and Restaurant Employee and 
Bartenders International Union, A. F. of L. 
C. (2) Labor and social legislation. 
E. (5) $111.25; (9) $111.25; (10) $315.25; 
(11) $426.50. 
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A. Harrison Sasscer, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal 
Relations of the National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States, 1201 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Bills pending before the 83d Con- 
gress relating to public education, 

E. (10) $68.40; (11) $68.40. 


A. Satterlee, Warfield & Stephens, 49 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
B. American Nurses’ Association, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) General legislative interests are in 
legislation relating to nurses, nursing or 


health. (3) The American Journal of 
Nursing. 
D. (6) $3,100. 


E. (10) $557.99; (11) $557.99. 


A. Stuart T. Saunders, 108 North Jefferson 
Street, Roanoke, Va. 

B. Norfolk & Western Railway Co., 108 
North Jefferson Street, Roanoke, Va. 

O. (2) Importation of residual oil 
(against), but not with reference to any par- 
ticular pending bill. 

E. (7) $51; (9) $51; (10) $123.25; (11) 
$174.25; (15) 4 


A. Schoene and Kramer, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
10 Independence Avenue SW., Washington, 
D. C. 

©. (2) Railroad retirement and unem- 
ployment insurance matters. 

E. (6) $4.19; (9) $4.19 (10) $24.56; (11) 
$28.75. 

A. Mildred Scott, 1370 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped, 1370 National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) To establish the Federal Agency 
for Handicapped. Tax exemptions for hand- 
icapped and for those who support handi- 
capped who cannot care for themselves. 

E. (10) $55; (11) $55. 


A. Durward Seals, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable As- 
sociation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) Interested in any legislation affect- 
ing the marketing and distribution of fresh 
fruits and vegetables, directly or indirectly, 

E. (10) 8511.37; (11) $511.37. 


A. Hollis M. Seavey, 532 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service 
(CCBS), 532 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) CCBS is opposed to any proposed 
legislation (such as S. 491 and H. R. 4004, 
81st Cong.) calling for the duplication of 
class I-A clear-channel frequencies or the 
limitation of the power of class I-A standard 
broadcast stations. CCBS opposes ratifica- 
tion of the so-called NARBA agreement 
signed November 15, 1950. 

E. (7) $64.25; (9) $64.25; (10) $63.15; (11) 
$127.40; (15) 4 
A. James D. Secrest, 777 14th Street NW., 

Washington, D. C. 

B. Radio-Electronics-Television Manufac- 
turers Association, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) General legislative interests are: 
Those relating directly or indirectly to the 
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radio- and television-manufacturing indus- 
try. Specific legislative interests are: Excise 
taxes, excess-profits taxes, Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, and opposition to S. 24. 
(3) RETMA Industry Report. 


A. Mr. Harry See, 10 Independence Avenue 
SW.. Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

C. (2) Advocating favorable labor legis- 
lation. 

E. (7) $2.80; (9) $2.80; (10) $263.67; (11) 
$266.47. 

A. A. Manning Shaw, Washington Loan & 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, Ring Building, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

O. (2) Any legislation that might affect 
the members of the NAEC. 

D. (6) $6,619.98. 

A. Mark R. Shaw, 114 Trenton Street, Mel- 
rose, Mass. 

B. National Council for Prevention of War, 
1013 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

O. (2) Favor economic aid to Europe and 
Asia. (3) Peace Action. 

D. (6) $800. 

E. (7) $135.91; (9) $135.91; (10) $250.70; 
(11) $386.61, 

A. Leander I. Shelley, 30 Broad Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. The Port of New York Authority, New 
York, N. Y. (bi-State agency); American 
Association of Port Authorities, Washington, 
D. C. (port association); Airport Operators 
Council, Washington, D. C. (airport associa- 
tion). 

Cc. 

D. (6) $3,750. 

E. (7) $27.56; (9) $27.56; 
(11) 8662.25; (15) .* 


(10) $634.69; 


A. Earl C. Shively, 16 East Broad Street, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 
B. The Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting railroad in- 
terests. 
E. (10) $304.37. 


A. Six Agency Committee, 315 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting California’s 
interest in the Colorado River, reclamation 
and water resources policies, etc. 

E. (2) $3,000; (8) $32.66; (9) $3,032.66; 
(10) $14,788.69; (11) $17,821.35; (15) 4 


A. Stephen Slipher, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

O. (2) Interested in legislation affecting 
savings and loan associations, housing, home 
financing, thrift, and financial institutions. 

D. (6) $1,300. 

E. (10) $59.25; (11) $59.25. 

A. Smaller Magazines Postal Committee, 
Room 301, 305 East 46th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Postal legislation. 

D. (6) 8791.50. 

E. (2) $1,250.01; (4) $324.15; (5) $17.27; 
(6) $61.19; (7) $138.68; (8) $5; (9) $1,796.30; 
(10) $6.087.47; (11) $7,883.77; (15) 2 


A. Miss Elizabeth A. Smart, 138 Constitution 
Avenue NE, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Women’s Christian Temper- 

ance Union, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 
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C. (2) Legislation dealing with alcohol, 


narcotics, international relations, 
and children. 

D. (6) $601.02. 

E. (5) $117.75; (6) $32.24; 
(10) $573.33; (11) $723.32. 


women, 


(9) $149.99; 


A. Anthony W. Smith, 718 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
718 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) General: forestry, regional devel- 
opment; resources conservation; labor rela- 
tions. 


A. George C. Smith, Jr., 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

O. (2) General legislative interests includ- 
ing Federal and private finance and Govern- 
ment reorganization. 

D. (6) $1,562.50. 

E. (6) $1.75; (7) $233.55; (9) $235.30; (10) 
$1,076.49; (11) $1,311.79. 


— 


A. Harold O. Smith, Jr., 400 Investment 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. United States Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation, Inc., 400 Investment Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


A. James R. Smith, 719 Omaha National 
Bank Building, Omaha, Nebr. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

C. (2) Legislation relating to river and 
harbor maintenance and improvement, the 
American merchant marine, soil conserva- 
tion, flood control, regulation of domestic 
transportation. 

D. (6) $2,250. 

E. (10) $450.13; (11) $450.13. 


A. Lloyd W. Smith, 416 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co., 547 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
III., and Great Northern Railway Co., 175 
East Fourth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting directly or 
indirectly the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Co. and the Great Northern Railway 
Co. 


D. (6) $3,500. 


A. Purcell L. Smith, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) (See appended statement, p. 5.) 

D. (6) $13,749.97. 

E. (6) $12.80; (7) $383.35; (8) $179.50; (9) 
$575.65; (10 $1,856.39; (11) $2,432.04; (15) 4 
A. Richard Smith, 22133 Gregory, Dearborn, 

Mich, 

B. Foreman’s Association of America, 1627 
Cadillac Tower, Detroit, Mich. 

O. Lobbying activities discontinued dur- 
ing second quarter of 1953. 


A. Robert E. Smith, 116 Nassau Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
B. Life Insurance Policyholders Protective 
rap lation, 116 Nassau Street, New York, 
C. (2) General education concerning the 
effect of inflation on the purchasing power 
of life insurance, as it relates to Federal pol- 
icies or measures which are deemed to be in- 
flationary, or inflationary-retarding, in char- 


acter. 
E. (7) $893.45; (9) $893.45; (10) $2,849.40; 
(11) $3,742.85; (12) $9,415.94; (14) $436.71; 


(15) 4 
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A. Sylvester C. Smith, Jr., 763 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J. 
B. Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
763 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 
C. (2) General interest in all legislation 
affecting the business of the company. 


A. J. D. Snyder, 1040 La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 
III 


B. Illinois Railroad Association, Room 
1526, 33 South Clark Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting railroads, 

D. (6) $825. 

A. Southern States Industrial Council, Stahl- 
man Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

C, (2) Support of legislation favorable to 
free enterprise system and opposition to leg- 
islation unfavorable to that system. (3) 
Southern States Industrial Council Bulletin. 

D. (7) $29,750. 

E. (2) $17,950.25; (4) $6,546.38; (5) 
$1,733.31; (6) $170.85; (7) $1,717.95; (8) 
$489.45; (9) $28,588.17; (10) $76,518.48; (11) 
$105,106.65; (16) 2 
A. Spence, Hotchkiss, Parker & Duryee, 40 

Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

B. Aircraft Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation to establish a national 
air policy. 

A. Lyndon Spencer, 305 Rockefeller Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. Lake Carriers’ Association, 305 Rocke- 

feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 


A. Spokesman for Children, Inc., 20 East 93d 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $137. 

E. (4) $8.38; (5) $104.90; (6) $0.95; (9) 
$114.23; (10) $380.89; (11) $495.12. 

A. A. L. Spradling, 1214 Griswold Street, 
Detroit, Mich. 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, AFL, 1214 Griswold Street, De- 
troit, Mich. 

E. (10) $340.19; (11) $340.19. 

A. Thomas G. Stack, 1104 West 104th Place, 
Chicago, III. 

B. National Railroad Pension Forum, Inc., 
1104 West 104th Place, Chicago, III. 

cs 

D. (6) $1,440. 

E. (1) $214.50; (2) $1,440; (4) $1,400; (6) 
$43; (9) $3,097.50; (10) $13,142.53; (11) 
$16,240.03. 

A. Howard M. Starling, 837 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of Casualty & Surety Cos., 
60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting casualty and 
surety companies. 

D. (6) $150. 

E. (10) $25.75; (11) $25.75. 


A. Mrs. Nell E. Stephens, Post Office box 6261, 
Northwest Station, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Health and nursing care of others; 

nursing conditions; registries, employment 
agencies, hospitals, and nursing homes, 


A. Mrs. Alexander Stewart, 1734 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, 1734 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

cs 


D. (6) $10,882.24. 

E. (2) $7,025.68; (4) $718.44; (5) $1,519.91; 
(6) $94.06; (7) $553.38; (9) $9,911.47; (10) 
$28,981.18; (11) $38,892.65. 
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Stewart, 1737 K Street NW., 
n, D. C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 22 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the real 
estate industry. 

D. (6) $4,421.30, 

E. (7) $826.10; (8) $95.20; (9) $921.30; (10) 
$768.50; (11) $1,689.80. 


A. Charles T. 
W. 


A. Erskine Stewart, Suite 808, Sheraton 
Building, 711 14th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. National Retail Dry Goods Association, 

100 West 31st Street, New York, N. Y. 

Cc 1 


E. (8) $1.25; (9) $1.25; (10) $3.75; (11) $5. 

A. Edwin L. Stoll, 1737 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 22 West Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the real 
estate industry. 

D. (6) $3,281.26. 

E. (7) $738.11; (8) $43.15; (9) $781.26; (10) 
$139.06; (11) $920.32; (15). 


A. Sterling F. Stoudenmire, Jr., 61 St. Joseph 
Street, Mobile, Ala. 

B. Waterman Steamship Corp., 61 St. 
Joseph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the Amer- 
ican merchant marine and transportation 
generally. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Paul A. Strachan, 1370 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped, 1370 National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

c. 


E. (10) $110; (11) $110. 


A. O. R. Strackbein, America’s Wage Earners’ 
Protective Conference, Room 424, 815 
15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) 82,969.23. 

A. O. R. Strackbein, Room 424, 815 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. International Allied Printing Trades As- 
sociation, Box 728, Indianapolis, Ind. 
D. (6) $1,875. 


A. O. R. Strackbein, the National Labor- 
Management Council on Foreign Trade 
Policy, Room 424, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,625. 


A. O. R. Strackbein, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Nation-Wide Committee of Industry, 
Agriculture, and Labor on Import-Export 
Policy. 

A. Arthur D. Strong, 1034 Midland Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

B. Upper Mississippi Waterway Association, 
1034 Midland Bank Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

C. (2) All legislation relating to the im- 
provement and development of navigable 
waterways in the upper Mississippi River, 
together with legislation relating to flood 
control, conservation, pollution, recreation, 
fish and wildlife, including all legislation 
that has to do with the development of 
water resources of the upper Mississippi 
River and its tributaries, as this legislation 
relates to all types of public benefits. 

D. (6) $1,295.20. 


A. Arthur Sturgis, Jr., 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. American Retail Federation, 1625 I 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
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C. (See p. 3.)! 

D. (6) 6625. 

E. (10) $7.75; (11) $7.75. 

A. J. E. Sturrock, Post Office Box 2084, Capi- 
tol Station, Austin, Tex. 

B. Texas Water Conservation Association, 
Post Office Box 2084, Capitol Station, Aus- 
tin, Tex. 

C. (2) Interested in all legislation con- 
cerning the development, conservation, pro- 
tection, and utilization of Texas land and 
water resources through existing State and 
Federal agencies. (3) Texas Water. 


D. (6) $1,500. 
E. (2) $59.75; (5) $68.85; (7) $1,035.43; 
(8) $122.21; (9) $1,286.24; (10) $9,130.84; 


(11) $4,416.08. 
A. Francis M. Sullivan, 1701 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 1423 East 
McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

C. (2) The DAV is interested in all legis- 
lation affecting war veterans, their depend- 
ents, and survivors of deceased veterans. 
(3) DAV Semi-Monthly. 

D. (6) $2,906.60. 

A. Barrett Godwin Tawresey, 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. Insurance Company of North America, 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. (2) Petitioner is interested in having 
the present Congress pass an appropriation 
act providing for payment of claims arising 
from French spoliations where claims have 
heretofore been reported to Congress by the 
Court of Claims. 


1600 Arch 


A. Tax Equality Committee of Kentucky, 310 
Commerce Building, Louisville, Ky. 

C. (2) Advocating revision of section 101, 
IRC. 

D. (6) $515.50. 

E. (2) $146.25; (4) 
$17.20; (9) $313.45; 
$3,872.95; (15) 2 


$15; (5) $135; 
(10) $3,559.50; 


(8) 
(11) 


A. Edward D. Taylor, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Office Equipment Manufacturers Insti- 
tute (OEMI), 777 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

A. Margaret K. Taylor, 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation that may affect milk 
producers or the cooperatives through which 
they act together to process and market their 
milk. (3) News for Dairy Co-ops; The Alert; 
Legislative Letter. 

D. (6) $2,499.96. 

E. (10) $24.15; (11) $24.15. 

A. Randolph S. Taylor, 1507 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco Export 
Association, Inc., 620 South Broadway, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

C. (2) All legislation which might affect 
tobacco growers, dealers, and warehousemen. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

E. (7) $471.10; (8) $37.43; 
(10) $1,027.72; (11) $1,536.25. 


A. Tyre Taylor, 1112 Dupont Circle Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Southern States Industrial Council, 
Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

C. (2) Legislation favorable to the main- 
tenance of a free-enterprise system. 

D. (6) $2,462.37. 

E. (5) $490.32; (6) $67.55; (7) $54.26; (9) 
$612.13; (10) $1,776.28; (11) $2,388.41. 


Not printed Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
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A. Texas Water Conservation Association, 
207 W. 15th (Post Office Box 2884, Capi- 
tol Station), Austin, Tex. 

C. (2) Interested in all legislation con- 
cerning the development, conservation, pro- 
tection, and utilization of Texas land and 
water resources through existing State and 
Federal agencies. (3) Texas Water. 

D. (6) $5,847. 

E. (1) $387.19; (2) $1,976.97; (4) $1,689.- 
93; (5) $548.94; (6) $158.37; (7) $823.43; (8) 
$1,438.24; (9) $7,023.07; (10) $17,119.88; (11) 
$24,142.95; (15) 


A. Oliver A. Thomas, Nevada Railroad Asso- 
ciation, 43 Sierra Street, Reno, Nev. 

B. Nevada Railroad Association, 43 Sierra 
Street, Reno, Nev.: The Union Pacific Rail- 
road Oo., The Western Pacific Railroad Co., 
Southern Pacific Co. 

C. (2) All Senate and House bills and res- 
olutions affecting the interests of Nevada 
railroads. 

D. (6) $675. 

E. (10) $1,110.52; (11) $1,110.52. 


A. Chester C. Thompson, 1319 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., 1319 F Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All matters affecting barge and 
towing vessel industry and water transporta- 
tion. 

D. (6) $6,166.66. 

E. (7) $82.50; (9) $82.50; 
(11) $733.75. 


(10) $651.25; 


A. Eugene M. Thoré, 1000 Vermont Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation which might affect the 
welfare of policyholders and annuitants. 
(See p. 3) 4 

D. (6) $1,566.67. 

A. G. D. Tilghman, 1604 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Disabled Emergency Officers of the 

World Wars, 1604 K Street NW., Washington, 


D. C. 

C. (2) General legislation pertaining to 
the pay of military personnel. 

D. (6) $2,750. 

E. (10) $107.50; (11) $107.50. 


A. E. W. Tinker, 122 East 42d Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
E. (6) $100; (7) $150; (9) $250; (10) $750; 
(11) $1,000. 
A. William H. Tinney, 211 Southern Building, 
15th and H Streets NW., Washington, 
D. C. 
B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 1740 
3 Station Building, Philadelphia, 
a. 


A. H. Willis Tobler, 1731 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation that may affect milk 
producers or the cooperatives through which 
they act together to process and market their 
milk. (3) News for Dairy Co-ops, the Alert, 
Legislative Letter. 

D. (6) $2,228.76. 

E. (10) $112.50; (11) $112.50. 

A. John H. Todd, 1085 Shrine Building, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Compress and Cotton 
Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine Build- 
ing, Memphis, Tenn. 
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C. (2) Any matters affecting the cotton 
compress and cotton warehouse industry. 

D. (6) $166.67. 

E. (9) $34; (10) $34; (11) $34. 


A. Bernard H. Topkis, 1316 New Hampshire 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

B. Hickory Handle Association, in care of 
J. M. Fairhead, Jonesboro, Ark. 

O. 

A. Wallace Townsend, 306 Commercial Na- 
tional Bank Building, Little Rock, Ark. 

B. Southwestern Gas & Electric Co., 
Shreveport, La. 

C. (2) Only interest has been in the size of 
the appropriation for the Southwestern 
Power Administration. 

D. (6) $600. 

E. (10) $270.56; (11) $270.56. 


A. Estate of Harry C. Trexler, 1227 Hamilton 
Street, Allentown, Pa. 

C. (2) Seeking amendment to section 421 
(c), Internal Revenue Code, to alleviate 
hardships of tax on income of charities. 

A. Matt Triggs, 261 Constitution Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 221 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Repeal of resale price maintenance, 
immigration legislation, Mexican farm-labor 
importation, transportation legislation, 
labor-management legislation, Fair Labor 
Standards Act, watershed protection legisla- 
tion, reclamation legislation, private use of 
Federal grazing land, St. Lawrence Seaway, 
ICC decision on prohibition of trip leasing, 
Department of Agriculture reorganization, 
fair trade. 

D. (6) $1,818.72. 

E. (7) $114.94; (9) $114.94; (10) $259.27; 
(11) 8374.21. 


A. Triple E Development Co., Dade City, Fla. 
(see supplemental A) .* 

C. (2) A bill relating to the tax treatment 
to be afforded under section 117 (j) (3) of 
the Internal Revenue Code in certain cases 
involving the sale, exchange, or conversion 
of land with unharvested crops thereon. 

E. (2) $2,500; (9) $2,500; (11) $2,500; 
(15) + 
A. Harold J. Turner, Henry Building, Port- 

land, Oreg. 

B. Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway 
Co., Southern Pacific Co., Union Pacific Rail- 
road Co., Henry Building, Portland, Oreg. 

C. (2) All bills which directly affect rail- 
roads of Oregon. 


A. Unemployed Service Association, 623 
Third Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. United Cerebral Palsy Associations, Inc., 
50 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Appropriations for public health, 
E. (1) $666.68; (7) $602.55; (9) $1,269.21; 
(10) $3,741.69; (11) $5,010.90. 


— 


A. United States Cuban Sugar Council, 910 
17th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (See appended statement.) 
D. (6) $6,199.04. 
E. (1) $1,802.35; (9) $1,802.35; (10) $24,- 
605.65; (11) $26,408; (15) .* 


A. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 
C. (2) (Schedule attached.)+ 
E. (2) $4,031.99; (4) $1,733.19; (5) $839.91; 
(6) $296.95; (7) $11.70; (9) $6,913.74; (10) 
$35,205.42; (11) $42,119.16). 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
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A. Virginia Associated Businessmen, 512 
Travelers Building, Richmond, Va. 
C. (2) All legislation relating to the sub- 


ject of tax equality. 


D. (6) $1,135. 

E. (2) $450; (4) $192.79; (5) $200; (8) 
$33.50; (9) $876.29; (10) $8,650.94; (11) 
$9.527.23. 

A. Vitrified China Association, Inc., 517 


Wyatt Building, Washington, D. C. 
A. H. Jerry Voorhis. 

B. The Cooperative League of the United 
States of America Association, Inc., 343 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting the health, 
welfare, and safety of the American people. 


A. The Vulcan Detinning Co., Sewaren, N. J. 


A. Stephen M. Walter, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) (See appended statement, p. 5.) 

D. (6) $6,316.56. 

E. (7) $861.75; (8) $91.60; (9) $953.35; 
(10) $1,768.77; (11) $2,722.12; (15) 4 


A. Thomas G. Walters, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., room 509, Washington, D. C. 

B. Government Employees’ Council, AFL, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., room 509, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,625. 

ES 


A. Quaife M. Ward, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. American Retail Federation, 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (See p. 3.*) 
D. (6) $1,000. 
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A. Milo J. Warner, 904 Nicholas Building, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

B. The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, Newark, N. J. 

C. (2) Attention to legislation which may 
affect the interests of the mutual policy- 
holders of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America. 

D. (6) $4,500. 

E. (6) $0.80; (7) $248.43; (9) $249.23; (10) 
$1,969.70; (11) $2,218.93. 


A. Washington Board of Trade, 1616 K 
Street NW. (change of address as of Jan- 
uary 7, 1954), Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the District of 
Columbia, of interest to the Washington 
Board of Trade. 

A. Washington Home Rule Committee, Inc., 
1717 Connecticut Avenue, NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (2) S. 2413, a bill to provide local self- 
government for the District of Columbia; 
Washington Home Rule Committee, Inc., is 
in favor of this bill. 

D. (6) $5,761.26. 

E. (1) $100; (2) $2,170.52; (4) $1,293.49; 
(5) $1,540.23; (6) $264.63; (7) $88.91; (8) 
$807.91; (9) $6,265.69; (11) $6,265.69; (15). 
A. Washington Real Estate Board, Inc., 312 

Wire Building, 1000 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All local measures affecting the 

District of Columbia. 


A. Vincent T. Wasilewski, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Radio and Tel- 
evision Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
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C. (2) General legislative interests: Those 
relating directly or indirectly to the radio 
and television broadcasting industry. 


A. J. R. Watson, room 1, ICRR passenger 
station, Jackson, Miss. 

B. Mississippi Railroad Association, room 
1, ICRR passenger station, Jackson, Miss. 

E. (10) $130.23; (11) $130.23. 

A. Newton Patrick Weathersby, room 303, 
Medical Science Building, 1029 Vermont 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. District Lodge No. 44, International As- 
sociation of Machinists, room 303, Medical 
Science Building, 1029 Vermont Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Supporting or opposing as the case 
may be, legislation affecting working con- 
ditions of Government employees, and inci- 
dentally organized labor in general. 

D. (6) $2,250. 

E. (7) $30; (9) $30; (10) $75; (11) $105. 


A. William H. Webb, 1720 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
1720 M Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All matters pertaining to river and 
harbor improvement, flood control, naviga- 
tion, irrigation/reclamation, soil and water 
conservation, and related subjects. 

D. (6) $195.10. 

E. (3) $50; (6) $54.82; (7) $180.16; (8) 
$406.53; (9) $691.51; (10) $1,274.15; (11) 
$1,965.66; (12) $10; (15) 4 


A. Bernard Weitzer, 3147 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America, 50 West 77th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

D. (7) $2,916.62. 

Es 


A. John A. Wells and/or Dwight, Royall, 
Harris, Koegel & Caskey, 1000 Vermont 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. New York State Temporary Commission 
To Study Federally Aided Welfare Programs, 
care of Nicholas Kelley, chairman, 70 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) For certain bills amending Social 
Security Act, not yet introduced. 

E. (2) $3; (6) $7.55; (7) $22.10; (8) 93 
cents; (9) $33.53; (10) $54.04; (11) $87.62. 


A. Charles F. West, Machinists Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. International Association of Machinists, 
Machinists Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Interested in substantially all leg- 
islation affecting the socio-economic and po- 
litical interests of the American working- 
man, including all pending legislation deal- 
ing with social security, national health, aid 
to physically handicapped, labor relations, 
displaced persons, etc. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. George Y. Wheeler II, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 1625 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting National 
Broadcasting Co., and/or its affiliated com- 


panies. 
E. (10) $25; (11) $25. 
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A. Wheeler & Wheeler, 704 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Missouri Pacific Railroad Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

O. n affecting Missouri Pacific 
Railroad Co. 

D. (6) $4 

E. (7) #20; (8) $15; (9) $95; (10) $215.02; 
(11) $310.02. 


A. Richard P. White, 635 Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
Inc., 635 Southern Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the nursery 
industry directly. 

D. (6) $3,125.02. 

E. (2) $31.25; (4) $6.59; (5) $15.91; (6) 
$3.22; (7) $8.84; (9) $65.81; (10) $228.80; 
(11) $294.61. 


A. Albert V. Whitehall, 1756 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Hospital Association, 18 East 
Division Street, Chicago, II. 

C. (1) Discontinued as of December 31, 
1953. 
D. (6) $1,937.49. 

E. (7) $244,27; (9) $244.27; (10) $1,261.47; 
(11) $1,505.74, 


A. H. Leigh Whitelaw, 60 East 42d Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 60 East 42d Street, New York, 
N. V. 

C. (2) Any and all legislation particularly 
affecting the interests of manufacturers of 
gas appliances and equipment. 


A. Louis E. Whyte, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation pertaining to natu- 
ral gas. 
D. (6) $750. 


A. Franz O. Willenbucher, 1616 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any and all legislation pertinent 
to the rights, benefits, privileges, and obli- 
gations of retired officers, male and female, 
regular and reserve, and their dependents 
and survivors, of whatever nature, (3) The 
Retired Officer. 

D. (6) $1,800. 
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A. Williams, Myers & Quiggle, 817 Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Food Brokers Association, 527 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Opposition to legislation tending 
to destroy the effectiveness of the antitrust 
laws to the detriment of free competition. 

D. (6) $2,175. 

E. (11) $6 


A. James L. Wilmeth, 3027 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. The National Council of the Junior Or- 
der of United American Mechanics of the 
United States of North America, Inc, 

C. (2)2 ne Junior American. 

D. (6) $32 

E. (4) — (9) $32.85; (10) $1,077.39; 
(11) $1,110.24, 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
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A. E. Raymond Wilson, 104 C Street NE., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
8 C Street NE., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $1,875. 
E. (6) $8.49; (7) $182.24; (9) $190.73; (10) 
$326.37; (11) $517.10. 


A. Frank E. Wilson, M. D., 1523 L Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
1 C. (2) All bills relating to health and wel- 
are. 

D. (6) $800. 

E. (7) $198.67; (9) $198.67; (10) $2,121.08; 
(11) $2,319.75. 


A. Everett T. Winter, 1978 Railway Exchange 
Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

C. (2) Legislation relating to river and 
harbor maintenance and improvement, the 
American Merchant Marine, soil conserva- 
tion, flood control, regulation of domestic 
transportation. 

D. (6) $3,750. 

E. (7) $190.55; (9) $190.55; (10) $1,321:53; 
(11) $1,512.08. 


— 


A. Walter F. Woodul, Chronicle Building, 
Houston, Tex. 
B. Angelina & Neches River Railroad Co., 
Keltys, Tex., et al. 
C. (2) Generally 
Texas railroads.* 
D. (6) $6,265.87. 
E. (6) $64.81; (7) $1,440.56; (9) $1,505.37; 
(10) $5,396.50; (11) $6,901.87; (15) 


A. Frank K. Woolley, 261 Constitution Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 221 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 
C. (2) 
D. (6) 62,156.22. 
E. (11) 8220.78. 


legislation affecting 


A. Edward W. Wootton, 900 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. Wine Institute, 717 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


— 


A. Donald A. Young, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
E. (7) $5.10; (10) $153; (11) $158.10. 


— 


A. J. Banks Young, 1832 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 18, Memphis, Tenn. 

C. (2) The National Cotton Council of 
America favors such action on any legisla- 
tion affecting the raw cotton industry as 
will promote the purposes for which the 
council is organized. 

D. (6) $66. 

A. O. David Zimring, 11 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, III., and 1001 Connecti- 
B cut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
1 
E. (11) $2,173.49. 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 
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(Note.—The form used for registration is reproduced below. In the interest of economy, questions are not repeated, only 
the answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number. Also for economy in the Recorp, lengthy 
answers are abridged.) 


FILE Two Corres WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE THREE COPIES WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 

This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 

PLACE AN “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE Box AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 

“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (“Registration”): To “register,” place an X“ below the letter P“ and fill out page 1 only. 

“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 


bered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 
accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


REPORT 


2d 3d 


4th 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


(Mark one square only) 


Nore on Irem “A”.—(a) In GENERAL. This Report“ form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 

(i) Employee“. To file as an “employee”, state (in Item B!) the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”. (If the 
“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 
filing a Report as an “employee”.) 

(ii) “Employer”.—To file as an employer“, write “None” in answer to Item B“. 

(b) Separate Rrronrs. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer’s Report: 

(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their agents or employees. 

(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 
1. State name, address, and nature of business. 2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names or agents or employees 


who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


Norte on Irem BV. Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 
that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as employers“ —is to be filed each quarter. 


B. Empiorer.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 


Nore on Irem “C”.—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,” as used in this Report, means in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” “The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 
subject of action by either House”’—§ 302 (e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 

(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 
2. State the general legislative interests of 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 3. In the case of those publications which the 


tive interests are to continue. If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with 
legislative interests have terminated, 


f3 place an “X” in the box at the 


the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills. 


person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 
tributed, in connection with legislative in- 
terests, set forth: (a) Description, (b) quan- 
tity distributed, (o) date of distribution, (d) 
name of printer or publisher (if publications 
were paid for by person filing) or name of 
a (if publications were received as a 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


left, so that this Office will no 
longer expect to receive Reports. 

4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 

pated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 

If this is a Quarterly“ Report, disregard this item “C4” and fill out item “D” and “E” on the back of this page. Do not attempt to 


combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report. < 


AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted in printing] 


PAGE 1 


1954 


A. Donald C. Alexander, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. International Business Machines Corp., 
590 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) The general legislative interest is 
taxation. 


A. Joel Barlow, 701 Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, 10525 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting machine 
tool industry. 

A. Ralph E. Becker, 1346 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Association of the Legiti- 
mate Theatre, Inc., and the League of New 
York Theatres, Inc. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the excise 
tax on admissions to the legitimate theater. 
(4) $5,000 per annum. 


A. Rachel S. Bell, 1025 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. O. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation relating to foreign eco- 
nomic policy. 

A. Preston B. Bergin, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Retail Jewelers Tax Committee, Inc., 
Room 704, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) The general legislative interests of 
my client are to obtain repeal of the excise 
tax on jewelry and jewelry-store merchan- 
dise. (4) $1,750 monthly. 


A. Tell Berna, 10525 Carnegie Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, 10525 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting machine 
tool industry. (4) Annual salary $25,000. 


A. Sam B. Berrong, 1214 Griswold Street, 
Detroit, Mich. 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
ot America, AFL, 1214 Griswold Street, De- 
troit, Mich. 

C. (2) Legislative interests include laws, 
proposed laws, and proposed amendments to 
laws affecting the interests of the members 
of the Amalgamated throughout the United 
States. 

A. Walter J. Bierwagen, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, AFL, 1214 Griswold Street, De- 
troit, Mich. 

C. (2) Legislative interests include laws, 
proposed laws, and proposed amendments 
to laws affecting the interests of the members 
of the Amalgamated throughout the United 
States. 


— 


A. Henry Bison, Jr., Dupont Circle Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Retail Grocers, 
860 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
C. (2) That favorable to free independent 
enterprise. (4) $10 per month. 


A. Harold P. Braman, 907 Ring Building, 
18th and M Streets NW., Washington, 
D. C. 
B. National Savings and Loan League, 907 
Ring Building, 18th and M Streets NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
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C. (2) Support of bills to improve facili- 
ties of savings and loan associations for en- 
couragement of thrift and home financing; 
oppose legislation adverse to savings and loan 
associations. (4) $1,800 annually. 


A. R. T. Carleton, Plymouth, Fla. 

C. (2) A bill relating to the tax treatment 
to be afforded under section 117 (j) (3) of 
the Internal Revenue Code in certain cases 
involving the sale, exchange, or conversion of 
land with unharvested crops thereon. (4) 
$4,166.66 and expenses. 


A. Classroom Periodical Publishers Associ- 

ation, 38 West Fifth Street, Dayton, Ohio. 

C. (2) Interested in H. R. 6052, a bill con- 

cerning the revision of postal rates, and 

second-class postal legislation. (4) $500 per 
month. 


A. Lawrence R. Condon, 165 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 
B. Estate of Mary Clark deBrabant and 
Katherine C. Williams, 120 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 


A. Conference for Inland Waterways Dry- 
Bulk Regulation, 402 Commonwealth 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) The legislative interest is to bring 
about an amendment of section 303 (b) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act (49 U. S. C. 
303 (b)). 

A. Richard J. Congleton, 763 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J. 

B. Prudential Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, 763 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 

A. A. M. Crawford, room 718, Title and Trust 
Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif., and Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway, 121 East Sixth Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

C. (2) In opposition to St. Lawrence sea- 
way and trip leasing bill; in support of time 
lag bill. (4) $12,000 annually, $1,500 ex- 
penses, 

A. Joan David, 1625 I Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. National Committee on Parcel Post Size 
and Weight Limitations, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) To secure repeal of Public Law 199, 
Ist session, 82d Congress. (4) $600 per 
month. 

A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Sacramento-Yolo Port District, 312 
Court House, Sacramento, Calif. 

C. (2) Legislation in support of the Sacra- 
mento River deep-water channel project au- 
thorized by Public Law S. 525, 79th Congress, 
2d session. 


A. Direct Mail Advertising Association, Inc., 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) H. R. 6052. (4) $500 anticipated 
expenses. 

A. Karl M. Dollak, 909 Dupont Circle Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Committee for return of Confiscated 
German and Japanese Property, care of Ken- 
neth I. Shoemaker, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the return of 
confiscated German and Japanese property, 
such as Senate Joint Resolution 92. 

A. Mrs. F. P. Douglas, 1026 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. League of Women Voters of the United 
States, 1026 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 
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A. Newell W. Ellison, 701 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
B. International Business Machines Corp., 
590 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) The general legislative interest is 
taxation, 


A. John H. Ferguson, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation relating to foreign eco- 
nomic policy. 


A. Florida Citrus Mutual, Lakeland, Fla. 

C. (2) A bill relating to the tax treatment 
to be afforded under section 117 (j) (3) of 
the Internal Revenue Code in certain cases 
involving the sale, exchange, or conversion 
of land with unharvested crops thereon. 
(4) $4,166.66 and expenses. 

A. John J. Flynn, 734 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. International Union of Electrical, Ra- 
dio, and Machine Workers, CIO, 734 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any and all legislation affecting the 
welfare and security of working men and 
women and their families. (4) $4,700 per 
year and expenses. 

A. John R. Foley, 1420 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Classroom Periodical Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, 38 West Fifth Street, Dayton, Ohio. 

C. (2) Interested in H. R. 6052, a bill con- 
cerning the revision of postal rates. (4) $500 
per month, 

A. Chester C. Fosgate Co., Orlando, Fla. 

C. (2) A bill relating to the tax treatment 
to be afforded under section 117 (j) (3) of 
the Internal Revenue Code in certain cases 
involving the sale, exchange, or conversion 
of land with unharvested crops thereon. (4) 
$4,166.66 and expenses. 

A. Ronald J. Foulis, 195 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y., and 1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Matters affecting communications 
including bills relating to telephone excise 
taxes, income taxes, interception of tele- 
phone messages, labor laws, and the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, as amended. 


A. Joseph B. Friedman, Melville E. Locker, 
Julius Schlezinger, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Philippine Trust Co., Bank of the Phil- 
ippine Islands, China Banking Corp., Manila, 
Philippines. 

C. (2) In obtaining legislation to reim- 
burse these banks for wartime losses suffered 
as a result of the Japanese occuption of the 
Philippines. 


A. Joseph B. Friedman, Melville E. Locker, 
Julius Schlezinger, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., 61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) In support of H. R. 3636 and other 
legislation which would amend the Trading 
With the Enemy Act (50 U. S. C. App., sec. 
34) to permit pro rata distribution of vested 
property of enemy corporations to their 
United States stockholders. 


A. Marion R. Garstang, 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
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C. (2) Any legislation that may affect 
milk producers or the cooperatives through 
which they act together to process and mar- 
ket their milk. (4) $10,000 per annum. 

A. Nathaniel H. Goodrich, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Jewish Committee, 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Genocide, President's civil-rights 
program; Bricker resolution, citizenship 
rights for aliens, immigration, Reece resolu- 
tion. 


A. Francis Thornton Greene, 1701 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 1701 K Street, Washington, D. C., and 
11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) General legislative interest is to 
support legislation favorable to the mainte- 
nance of the American merchant marine. 
(4) $5,000 annually and expenses. 


A. Gerald T. Harris, 8928 Northfield, Detroit, 
Mich. 
C. (2) Against Senate bill S. 1106. 


A. Kenneth G. Heisler, 907 Ring Building, 
18th and M Streets NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. National Savings and Loan League, 907 
Ring Building, 18th and M Streets NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

O. (2) Support of bills to improve facil- 
ities of savings and loan associations for 
encouragement of thrift and home financ- 
ing; oppose legislation adverse to savings 
and loan associations. (4) $1,500 annually. 
A. William B. Henderson, 632 Dupont 

Circle Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All legislative matters affecting 
fourth-class postal service. (4) 83.000 
quarterly. 

A. W. J. Hickey, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
ciation, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


A. Allan H. W. Higgins, 84 State Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

B. Minot, DeBlois and Maddison, 294 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

C. (2) H. R. 5418, being proposed addition 
or Supplement V to Internal Revenue Code. 
A. Fortescue W. Hopkins, 409 Mountain 

Trust Bank Building, Roanoke, Va. 

B. S. D. Ferguson, 29 West Kirk Avenue, 
Roanoke, Va. 

C. (2) For amendment to subsection 23 
(k) (4), Internal Revenue Code. 


A. R. D. Keene, Winter Garden, Fla. 

O. (2) A bill relating to the tax treatment 
to be afforded under section 117 (j) (3) of 
the Internal Revenue Code in certain cases 
involving the sale, exchange, or conversion 
of land with unharvested crops thereon. 
(4) $4,166.66 and expenses. 

A. James P. Kem, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Estate of Mary Clark deBrabant and 
Katherine C. Williams, 120 Broadway, New 
York, N. X. 

©. (2) Legislative interests relate to a pos- 
sible revision of section 7 of the Technical 
Changes Act of 1949, as amended, in connec- 
tion with the proposed revision of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code or otherwise. 


Te i tee ae OO eee 
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A. H. Cecil Kilpatrick, 912 American Security 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Minot, DeBlois & Maddison, 294 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. 

C. (2) H. R. 5418, being proposed addition 
or Supplement V to Internal Revenue Code. 
A. Dr. Henry J. Klaunberg, 1011 New Hamp- 

shire Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Am interested in all legislation 
concerning the biological and related medi- 
cal sciences; particularly interested in mat- 
ters affecting the publishing and distribution 
of scientific literature. 

A. League of New York Theatres, Inc., 234 
West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

O. (2) Any legislation affecting the excise 
tax on admissions to the legitimate theater. 
(4) $5,000 expenses. 

A. Legislative Committee of the Committee 
for a National Trade Policy, 1025 Connec- 
ticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation relating to foreign eco- 
nomic policy. 

A. Robert C. Liebenow, 141 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Interest in revision of tax law. 

A. W. Bruce Macnamee, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation relating to the welfare 
of the American merchant marine. 


A. C. V. and R. V. Maudlin, 1111 E Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Waste Materials 
Dealers, Inc., 271 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. V. 

C. (2) All legislation pertaining to or af- 

fecting the waste materials industry. 

A. J. T. Metcalf, 1002 L & N Building, Ninth 
and Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 

C. (2) General legislation affecting rail- 
roads. 


— 


A. Henry B. Mitchell, 2d, 224 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Friendly & Ball, a law 
firm of which a client is the Chambers of 
Commerce of Venezuela, c/o Caracas Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Sur 2, No. 30, Altos, Caracas, 
Venezuela. 

C. (2) General interest in obtaining infor- 
mation on and opposing any legislation de- 
signed to increase tariffs or impose quotas 
on imports of petroleum products. 


A. National Association of the Legitimate 
Theatre, Inc., 234 West 44th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the excise 
tax on admissions to the legitimate theater. 


A. National Committee on Parcel Post Size 
and Weight Limitations, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Public Law 199, parcel post size and 
weight limitation. 


A. E. M. Norton, 1731 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation. 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation that may affect milk 
producers or the cooperatives through which 
they act together to process and market their 
milk. (4) $17,000 salary and expenses. 


April 2 


A. Herbert R. O’Conor, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C., 
and 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) General legislative interest is to 
support legislation favorable to the main- 
tenance of the American merchant marine, 
(4) $1,041.66 monthly. 
A. Lovell H. Parker, 

Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Tax legislation with respect to hard- 
ship imposed by excess-profits tax. (4) 
$1,000 retainer plus $250 per month. 

A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton and Gar- 
rison, 1614 I Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. Blue Cross Commission, 425 North 
Michigan, Chicago, Ill, 

C. (2) Equitable tax treatment of pay- 
ments paid by employers for employee cov- 
erage under prepaid hospitalization and 
medical plans. 


Colorado Building, 


A. J. Hardin Peterson, Post Office Box 2097, 
Lakeland, Fla. 

B. Florida Citrus Mutual, Lakeland, Fla., 
et alt 

C. (2) A bill relating to the tax treatment 
to be afforded under section 117 (j) (3) of 
the Internal Revenue Code in certain cases 
involving the sale, exchange, or conversion 
of land with unharvested crops thereon. 
(4) $4,166.66 and expenses. 


A. Homer V. Prater, 900 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. American Federation ot Government 
Employees, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C 


C. (2) All bills of interest to Federal Gov- 
ernment employees and District of Columbia 
government employees. 


A. Radner, Zito, Kominers and Fort, 529 
Tower Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. Seatrade Corp., 44 Whitehall Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
C. (2) New vessel construction. 


A. Retail Jewelers Tax Committee, Inc., 597 
Fifth Avenue, room 704, New York, N. v. 

C. (2) The general legislative interests of 
the corporation are to obtain repeal of the 
excise tax on jewelry and jewelry store 
merchandise. 

A. Charles P. Taft, 1025 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Committee 
for a National Trade Policy, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation relating to foreign eco- 
nomic policy. 


A. Dwight D. Taylor, Jr. Jr., 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, 


D. O. 
B. American sitios: Inc., 918 16th Street 
NW., W. n, D. 
C. (2) Legislation — civil aviation. 


A. Margaret K. Taylor, 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation that may affect milk 
producers or the cooperatives through which 
they act together to process and market their 
milk. (4) $10,000 per annum. 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 


1954 


A. Estate of Harry C. Trexler, 1227 Hamilton 
Street, Allentown, Pa. 

C. (2) Seeking amendment to section 
421 (c), Internal Revenue Code, to alleviate 
hardships of tax on income of charities. 

A. Triple E Development Co., Dade City, Fla. 

C. (2) A bill relating to the tax treatment 
to be afforded under section 117 (j) (3) of 
the Internal Revenue Code in certain cases 
involving the sale, exchange, or conversion 
of land with unharvested crops thereon. (4) 
$4,166.66 and expenses, 
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A. The Uranium Industry Association, 553 
Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 
A. Washington Home Rule Committee, Inc., 
1717 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
C. (2) S. 2413, a bill to provide local self- 
government for the District of Columbia, 
A. Walter F. Woodul, Chronicle Building, 
Houston, Tex. 
M Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston, 
ex. 
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C. (2) Legislation generally relating to the 
oil and gas industry. 


A. Wenchel, Schulman & Manning, 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Estate of Mary Clark deBrabant and 
Katherine C. Wiliams, 120 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislative interests relate to a 
possible revision of section 7 of the Technical 
Changes Act of 1949, as amended, in con- 
nection with the proposed revision of the 
Internal Revenue Code or otherwise. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Public Works Program Could Relieve 


Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, at the risk 
of being smeared as a “prophet of doom 
and gloom,” I should like to call atten- 
tion to the unemployment problem. 

I fully realize we are not in a depres- 
sion of the size and scope of the one in 
effect in the early thirties. I also realize 
that smear tactics will not lessen the 
gloom or fear in the households of the 
laid-off coal workers of my district; in 
the households of the rail workers, steel- 
workers, and other plant workers who 
have lost their jobs; these tactics will not 
lessen the gloom on the dairy farms, 
where, with the stroke of a pen and the 
wagging of a tongue, the Department of 
Agriculture, in a grim April Fool Day 
gesture, cut back dairy prices by 15 per- 
cent. 

I am made vividly aware of the fear 
and gloom as I read my mail, or when 
I read newspaper accounts of the ever- 
increasing relief load in Chicago and 
other urban sections of my State. 

I am not only aware of conditions, Mr. 
Speaker, but I am aware that this ad- 
ministration and the leadership of the 
Congress have it within their power to 
provide some relief. It is our obligation 
to do so. It is more than our obligation 
to do so, it is our duty, not only from the 
humanitarian viewpoint, but because the 
Congress has already gone on record 
that we take such action. 

I was a freshman Member during the 
79th Congress. The events and issues 
of that Congress are quite naturally in- 
delibly stamped in my memory. Many 
of us were fearful that the aftermath of 
World War II would be serious economic 
dislocation. So we enacted what was 
known as the Full Employment Act of 
1946. We provided a program of advance 
planning of local public works projects. 
The idea in back of that provision was 
to have a backlog of useful projects 
which could be started in the event of 
serious economic dislocation. 

Fortunately the immediate postwar 
ee did not bring that serious dislo- 
cation. 


Let me state parenthetically, Mr. 
Speaker, that this is pretty good proof 
we cannot talk ourselves into a depres- 
sion. There was a great deal of talk in 
1945 and 1946 about a forthcoming de- 
pression, but all that talk did not bring 
it about; just as 1929, 1930, 1931, and 
1932 “prosperity” talk did not retard a 
depression. 

Getting back to the subject, the imme- 
diate postwar years did not bring a seri- 
ous economic dislocation. Early 1949, 
however, saw a recession. It was halted, 
and the upswing had started by June 
1949. So the need did not exist to acti- 
vate a public-works program, as was en- 
visaged in the Full Employment Act of 
1946. 

Now the need exists. A bill to set up 
such a program has been introduced by 
our colleague the Honorable AUGUSTINE 
B. KELLEY, of Pennsylvania, who has 
drafted H. R. 8250. This establishes a 
Public Works Administration to start a 
$6% billion Federal-local works pro- 
gram. 

Has any action been taken on this bill? 

Is any action contemplated? 

The answer to both questions is nega- 
tive, but I urge the committee and the 
leadership to take action on this bill. 

Thanks to the foresight of the 79th 
Congress there is available a number of 
projects already approved, upon which 
plans have been completed. These proj- 
ects could be started almost immediately. 

The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, through its Administrator, the 
Honorable Albert Cole, has furnished me 
with a list of all projects approved under 
the advance planning program that are 
located in the State of Illinois. 

There are 177 projects throughout the 
State upon which plans have been com- 
pleted. These are projects ready to go 
as soon as funds are available. 

What type projects are they? Run 
down the list, and we find such things 
as sewer facilities, sanitarium, water fa- 
cilities, bridges, school facilities, and so 
forth. These things are solid, worth- 
while additions to the natural wealth of 
our country. They are not leaf raking 
nor boondoggling. 

Eleven of these approved projects are 
located in my congressional district. 
Approval of the Kelley bill—or the prin- 
ciple of the bill under Republican spon- 
sorship—would provide funds for build- 
ing some or all of these projects. They 
are with their estimated cost: 

St. Clair County, sewer facilities, 
$981,623. 


St. Clair County, 
$1,379,375. 

Alorton, sewer facilities, $529,000. 

Swansea, sewer facilities, $109,000. 

Lebanon, sewer facilities, $125,000. 

Worden, sewer facilities, $128,055. 

Edwardsville, institutional buildings, 


sewer facilities, 


$278,480. 

Edwardsville, courthouse improve- 
ments $170,300. 

East St. Louis, sewer facilities, 
$4,463,286. 


Old Marissa, sewer facilities, $29,000. 
East St. Louis, school facilities, 
$500,000. 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement which I de- 
livered before the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries today 
in support of H. R. 4303, a bill to further 
encourage the distribution of fishery 
products, and for other purposes: 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN THOMAS J. LANE, 
DEMOCRAT, OF MASSACHUSETTS, BEFORE THE 
House COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE 
AND FISHERIES, APRIL 2, 1954, FAVORING H. R. 
4303 


FISHING INDUSTRY RUDDERLESS AND DRIFTING 
DANGEROUSLY 


Men who look ahead say that we may, 
eventually, have to depend upon the oceans 
as the major source of our food supply. 

Men who live in the present comparing 
that prediction with the rundown condi- 
tion of the commercial fishing industry of 
the United States today, wonder how we can 
be so improvident. 

Men and ships are idle. 

Investments are being lost. 

Insurance rates are confiscatory. 

Markets are declining under the pressure 
of imports from other nations. 

The whole industry is in the doldrums. 

And the economy of New England is being 
dealt a second major blow. 

We have research, conservation, and price- 
supports to help the farmers on a large 
scale but only a pennypinching attitude by 
the Federal Government toward the thread- 
bare textile industry, the floundering fishing 
industry, and other segments of our national 
economy. 
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The seaports of Newburyport and Glouces- 
ter, and the self-reliant people that they 
bred, were once famous around the world, 
but now the ships and nets are idle, and 
the crews are trying to find part-time jobs 
on land. 

There are several reasons for the hard times 
that have hit this primary industry, not 
the least of which is the indifference of the 
Federal Government toward this essential 
occupation. 

When the industry petitioned the Tariff 
Commission for relief its plea for support 
against the invasion of foreign boatloads of 
fish, was rejected. 

Prices nosedived. 

As a result, the American fishing industry 
is threatened with extinction because it can- 
not cope with prices that are below costs 
and with vanishing markets. 

In the interest of national security we 
cannot afford to stand on the sidelines and 
watch this industry disappear. 

We ask only a minimum of help to avert 
a major calamity. 

Under the terms of H. R. 4303, only $3 
million shall be diverted from funds un- 
der the direction of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to move the surplus of fish products 
by encouraging consumption through relief 
channels in other words, making this food 
that is so rich in energy, available to those 
who are in need. 

A small of these funds shall be set 
aside to promote educational, technological, 
and research programs that will create 
greater demand and diversified markets for 
fishing products of domestic origin. 

I want to call this committee’s attention 
to the fact that some of our essential fishing 
ports are one-industry communities where 
shore establishments rise or fall like the 
tide—dependent upon the success or failure 
of the fishing fleets and the men who man 
them. 

As with one-industry, textile cities, or 
mining communities, the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot forever shrug off responsibility. 

It has a clear-cut duty to answer the SOS 
and come to their assistance before they are 
lost. 

With just a little help. 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, in the be- 
ginning of my talk to you today, my 
friends, I want to call to your attention 
just a few fundamentals that will be in- 
cluded in this speech. But, at the out- 
set, I would like to be specific. There can 
be no compromise with privation, star- 
vation, lack of education, and poverty. 
It is true that much has been done in 
the past years by the Democratic Party 
to improve the lot of our farmers; but, 
even until this day, the point has not 
been reached when the farmer receives 
benefits from his labors equal to those of 
other laborers. For instance, a farmer’s 
day is not 8 hours. Many days, a farm- 
er's day is 16 and 20 hours. Were he 
paid for the time he works in terms of 
a living wage, then that which he pro- 
duces would cost a great deal more than 
it does today. 
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We have had the protective tariff for 
the steel industry; we have subsidized 
shipping and many other businesses; but. 
until the past few years, we have not, in 
any measure, made it possible for the 
farmer to receive just remuneration for 
his labors. 

With this little outline, I want to talk 
largely at this time to people engaged in 
farming and those who do business with 
farmers. 

I am speaking specifically of the criti- 
cal problem of farm surpluses. We have 
heard a lot about parity and price sup- 
ports for farm products. The subject 
is being seriously discussed all over the 
United States. The American consumer, 
under great strain, is having to carry a 
heavy taxload produced from the loss 
incurred from farm surpluses. This loss, 
of course, has occurred because our good 
tax dollars have been put into farm sur- 
pluses. Surpluses are nothing new. Ex- 
cept in occasional years of nationwide 
drought, we have always had them. With 
our vast areas of new and rich agricul- 
tural land, we were bound to produce 
surpluses, and those surpluses always 
produced distress to agriculture. The 
difference is in the way in which they 
have recently been handled. 

Formerly, and up until the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1933, nothing 
was done by the Government to relieve 
the distress arising out of the produc- 
tion of surplus farm commodities. Prices 
were left to seek their own level on the 
markets. To be sure, we had a protec- 
tive tariff on meat and grain and various 
other farm products, but since we pro- 
duced a surplus to be sold abroad, the 
protective tariff did not protect. The 
net selling price of the surplus deter- 
mined the price of the entire product. 
The American farmer got for his prod- 
ucts just what they would bring on the 
market of Liverpool, England, or Ham- 
burg, Germany, less the cost of putting 
them there. The price of wheat in Chi- 
cago was determined by the price in Liv- 
erpool, England, and the price in Chi- 
cago determined the price to every 
farmer in the United States. In other 
words, through the years the farmers 
of this Nation bought their necessities 
on a highly protected market, and sold 
on the open markets of the world. It 
was not fair and just and it nearly broke 
our farmers’ backs, but they endured it, 
partly through patience and partly 
through ignorance. But in the early 
thirties, the time came when we could 
endure no longer, patience was at the 
breaking point, and the farmers of the 
Nation were on the verge of revolting. 

It was out of this situation that, for 
the first time in the history of this Na- 
tion, an effective, good-faith effort was 
made to right the wrongs of agricul- 
ture—to give the farmers and their fam- 
ilies an even break with other segments 
of society. The Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1933 was passed and later the 
price-support legislation, which seeks to 
give parity of reward to farmers. 

We hear a lot of talk about a sliding 
scale of price support. Sliding from 
where to where? Sliding from parity 
to below parity? From equality to in- 
equality? From justice to injustice? 
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sliding scale? Plainly the purpose is 
to penalize the farmer for having raised 
too much and to force him to produce 
less. For instance, he produced too 
much wheat, so he will be compelled 
to sell at a loss and, presumably, he 
will not produce so much. Simple, is 
it not? Looks as if it should work, but 
it will not—and I will tell you why. It 
is returning, in part, to conditions that 
prevailed when there was no price sup- 
port, and this is the way that worked 
out. The cheaper the product, the more 
the farmer had to produce. The farm- 
er’s production cost is fixed. There are 
taxes, the interest on his investment, 
the cost of his help, and depreciation 
on his equipment. 

What happened, for instance, when 
the price of corn went down? The 
farmer planted more corn. Then corn 
went lower. Why did he do this? Be- 
cause he could not help it. The cheaper 
the product, the more he had to raise 
to meet his operating and living ex- 
pense. 

Our economy is all tied together. A 
good illustration of this is a conversa- 
tion I overheard between two Congress- 
men. A New York Member asked, “How 
long do you think we people of the East 
will pay subsidies to you farmers?” In 
a flash, a Member from Georgia replied, 
“As long as we pay you a protective 
tariff and a minimum wage.” There 
you have it in a nutshell. This price 
support at parity is based on simple 
justice. 

Now we come to the heart of the prob- 
lem, which is, What shall we do about 
the surpluses?” Plainly, where there 
are price supports, there must be con- 
trols of production. Having established 
controls, we must also see to it that the 
American people have opportunity to 
earn enough money to buy the food and 
clothing that they need. That will go 
a long way toward consuming the pres- 
ent surpluses and preventing others. 
There is plenty of work that needs to be 
done in this country—roads, dams, soil 
conservation, a thousand things. City 
dwellers need houses, sewers, schools, and 
playgrounds. This Nation needs a na- 
tional conservation program—conserva- 
tion of human values and conservation 
of material resources. 

The subsidy question concerns every- 
one in this Nation. Farmers have paid 
subsidies ever since the First Congress 
put a protective tariff on iron for the 
benefit of ironworkers in the State of 
Pennsylvania some 150 years ago. I am 
told that the first subsidy paid by the 
American people was embodied in that 
law. Others have followed. Farmers 
have borne this tariff and have, in this 
way, helped to build railroads, ships, 
wharves, to dredge rivers and harbors 
and to subsidize other industries. Then, 
too, farmers furnished food and cloth- 
ing at ruinous prices. They are not 
sorry for the part they played in making 
big cities prosperous and raising the 
standard of living of their thousands of 
people while paying subsidies on every- 
thing they wore from the caps on their 
heads to the shoes on their feet. There 
was a time when the farmer even thought 
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tective tariff, but when prices of farm 
products fell below the paper tariff writ- 
ten on the statute books in Washington, 
it was time to wake up. The farmer is 
awake, and apparently is going to stay 
awake, 

Why all this turmoil about controls, 
as if they were something new? Let me 
suggest that if this Congress enacts a 
sliding support price and farm prices 
slide down with it—as they are sure to 
do—not only farmers but a lot of others 
will be in distress. 

What is protective tariff but control? 
What is a minimum wage but control? 
What are established railroad rates but 
control? At this very time, we are con- 
trolling the production of oil; and if you 
can control oil, you can control any- 
thing. Controls are an essential part of 
modern civilization. 

You probably have heard it suggested 
how fine it would be if the farmer would 
just go back to the law of supply and 
demand—when he bought the necessities 
on an artificial, protected market and 
sold the products of his labor on a world- 
competitive market. Why, that is what 
we had during the 150 years before we 
had a farm program. That was the time 
when steak could be bought for 10 cents 
and a dozen eggs for a dime. That pe- 
riod is sometimes spoken of as the 
Gay Nineties. Gay for some—but not 
for the farmer. Let me remind you that 
was the period of the uprising of the 
Farmers’ Alliance and the Populist 
Party, which nation-shaking movements 
did not arise out of conditions of gaiety. 
But we do not need to go back to the last 
century. About 20 years ago, hogs sold 
for $1.75 per hundred pounds, Think 
of it, a 400-pound hog for $7. You might 
hear some talk about the farmer being 
coddled and spoiled. Did you know that 
other segments of society have collected 
$40 in subsidy to $1 paid to agriculture? 
They do not seem to be afraid of being 
spoiled. 

The farmer is a laboring man, engaged 
in business, and his wage is determined 
by the price of his product. His whole 
family helps him, and they work long 
hours. What was the result of these 
conditions when there was no price sup- 
ports? It broke nearly every farmer in 
the land, it closed factories and mines, 
crippled the merchant, put the profes- 
sional man on short rations; and if it 
had not been stopped by governmental 
controls, it would have broken every 
bank in the land. No one profited but 
the lawyer, who was expert in bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. Do we want a repe- 
tition of this condition? No, we do not. 
And it will not happen, because the 
farmers will not let it happen. The 
farmer has achieved practically an equal 
status with the rest of the American 
people, and he will not, and should not, 
be content with less. He is going to 
demand economical equality. This Na- 
tion may need a new farm program— 
but it must be a program based on 
justice. 

C—285 
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Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
natural gas consumers of this country 
are being threatened by an attempt to 
change the Federal Power Commission’s 
historic method of fixing rates charged 
by those gas transmission companies 
which produce all or part of their own 
gas. If successful, the companies seek- 
ing this drastic policy change will impose 
a burden of billions of dollars more than 
otherwise would be possible on the gas 
users. 

The rate policy which has been estab- 
lished over many years by the Federal 
Power Commission permits these gas- 
owning transmission companies to in- 
clude in their rates only the actual cost 
to them of the gas they produce. This 
cost invariably is only a small fraction 
of what transmission companies pay for 
gas they purchase elsewhere to supple- 
ment their supplies. The Federal Power 
Commission does not regulate the rates 
of companies whose sole business is the 
production of gas. Their prices are de- 
termined by the laws of supply and de- 
mand and are known as prevailing 
market or fair field prices. 

Now, one of the large transmission 
companies—Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line Co. —has asked the Federal Power 
Commission to change the time-tested 
rate-making policy by permitting it to 
use the prevailing market price for that 
portion of its gas it owns and produces, 
rather than what that gas actually costs 
to produce. 

The disturbing thing about this at- 
tempt to boost gas rates is the report in 
newspapers that the Federal Power 
Commission is on the verge of acquies- 
cing to this demand which, according to 
the Commission’s own staff, would add 
billons of dollars to the value of gas 
produced by transmission companies at 
the expense of consumers. 

Panhandle has left no doubt about 
what a change in the rate policy would 
cost its consumers. In its annual report 
for 1953, Panhandle points out that its 
stockholders would profit substantially 
from the change. It says the difference 
between what it is allowed to charge for 
its own gas and what it wants to charge 
is about 13 cents per thousand cubic 
feet. The report says that Panhandle 
Eastern owns gas reserves amounting 
to 3% trillion cubic feet. 

This would mean that if the rate pol- 
icy were changed, Panhandle’s gas alone 
would immediately increase in value by 
$445 million. It is estimated that in my 
own State of Michigan, which is one 
of several served by Panhandle, natural- 
gas users would be forced to pay $3,250,- 
000 a year more on their utility bills. 
About half of this, I am told, would be 
paid by the gas consumers in Detroit. 
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Actually, the increase could amount 
to a great deal more if the prevailing 
market price increased, a not unlikely 
possibility. And I have cited an example 
of only one transmission company. 
There are others. Once the rate policy 
is changed, the precedent would be estab- 
lished and the floodgates would burst. 

On the face of it, Panhandle’s request 
might seem fair, that it be permitted 
to charge for its gas what it must pay 
for gas on the open market. But the 
truth is, there is no equity in the pro- 
posal because of the fact that Panhan- 
dle's customers already have borne the 
cost of producing the gas in the com- 
pany's reserves. The cost of drilling 
wells, even if they proved to be dry, and 
every other operational cost has gone 
into the rates charged by Panhandle. In 
other words, the consumers have paid 
for producing that gas once. Should 
they be asked to pay for it many times 
over again? 

I would like to point out one more 
thing. The Federal Power Commission’s 
philosophy of rates has been upheld in 
every court in this land, including the 
United States Supreme Court. Certainly 
it is a just philosophy. 

Therefore, I have introduced H. R. 
8605 which, simply stated, would freeze 
into law the established method of de- 
termining rate charges by transmission 
companies maintaining their own gas 
reserves. This bill, which is identical 
to one introduced in the Senate by Sen- 
ator Fercuson, affords the gas-consum- 
ing public protection against sudden and 
arbitrary increases in gas rates. 

I have accordingly asked Chairman 
Jerome K. Kuykendall, of the Federal 
Power Commission, to postpone a deci- 
sion in the Panhandle case until consid- 
eration has been given to my bill. 


An Assumption That Should Be Checked 
Before It Gains Further Currency 
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Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, while 
all of us watch with anxiety the course 
of events in Indochina, where we hope 
to see communism held at bay, we should 
not overlook the course of events in 
France, where the major responsibility 
for this task should lie. 

It is abundantly evident, Mr. Speaker, 
that the French are anxious to terminate 
the war as early as possible and are 
ready to make great concessions to the 
Reds in order to extricate themselves 
from it. 

The United States is, of course, bear- 
ing the major financial burden of the 
war in Indochina, aggregating now some 
80 percent of the cost, or well over a 
billion dollars, in the last year. If the 
war were terminated, it would, or should, 
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remove a heavy burden from the backs 
of the taxpayers of the United States. 

The French, however, have different 
plans. An article in the influential Paris 
newspaper, Le Monde, for the week of 
March 19, suggests that, if the war in 
Indochina could only be stopped, all or 
part of those wonderful American dol- 
lars could then be diverted to metro- 
politan France itself. Mr. Speaker, the 
French Government is already relying on 
American aid to meet its normal domes- 
tic budgetary requirements, while its As- 
sembly considers further tax cuts for the 
French people. 

In all candor, let us not encourage our 
friends in France to think that it will be 
to their financial advantage to quit the 
Indochina war against the Reds so that 
they can enjoy more American aid at 
home. To let any such impression gain 
currency would be no service to the cause 
of Western unity; on the contrary, it 
would be the greatest disservice both to a 
free France, and above all, to the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

Mr. Speaker, the pertinent excerpt 
from the article in Le Monde follows: 

It has been said that the [ending] of 
the war in Indochina would only free 136 
billion francs, which could then be trans- 
ferred to the defense of France itself. That 
is correct. But, without giving any weight 
to the hypothesis of the ratification of 
EDO, the ending of hostilities would prob- 
ably permit the transfer to metropolitan 
France of a part of the American aid. The 
end of [military] operations would thus not 
be without financial profit. 


Hammond Vindicator Serves and Serves 
Well for 62 Years 
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Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Hammond Vindicator, which is one of 
the finest weekly publications in Amer- 
ica, having served my hometown of 
Hammond, La., known throughout the 
United States as the strawberry center 
of the world, celebrates its 62d anni- 
versary today. 

George Campbell, present owner, typ- 
ifies a truly great editor when it comes to 
publishing a weekly newspaper in 
America. The Hammond Vindicator is 
known for its uniqueness in having on its 
masthead—Hammond, Louisiana, the 
Fastest Growing City in Louisiana— 
Come to Hammond, a Delightful Place to 
Live—Land of Sunshine, Moonshine, and 
Flowers, with a motto “Let the fur fly.” 

This weekly not only enjoys a large 
circulation in and around Louisiana, but 
is distributed to many parts of the 
United States and to subscribers in va- 
rious foreign countries where people who 
have become accustomed to reading this 
newsy weekly desire to keep up from 
week to week with its varied and newsy 
columns. 

I have known George Campbell all of 
my life. Aside from being a splendid 
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newspaperman, he has contributed a 
great deal to the large and phenomenal 
growth of Hammond. I attended the 
public schools in Hammond at the same 
time when his two daughters, Mildred 
and Zuma, both popular and most at- 
tractive, were enrolled. I can recall 
many happy occasions that we enjoyed 
during those school years. Unfortu- 
nately, one daughter, Zuma, passed away 
a few years ago, leaving a world of 
friends with deep grief and sympathy. 
His other daughter, Mildred, beautiful 
and talented, contributes a great deal to 
the publication of this paper and is hap- 
pily married to one of my good friends, 
Ken Furbos, who likewise enjoys a world 
of friends. 

In the April 2, 1954, edition, the follow- 
ing tells the story of this newspaper’s 62 
years of service: 

With this issue the Hammond Vindicator 
enters upon its 62d year, having last week 
completed 61 years. This is a long span of 
years for a newspaper to weather the storms, 
tribulations, and trying ordeals. Few weekly 
papers attain such an age, especially under 
two editors or owners. The late James B. 
Adams operated the Southern Vindicator 
during his years of activity. The present 
owners changed the name to the Hammond 
Vindicator, in order to make the paper of a 
more local nature. It would be interesting 
to publish the names of firms going out of 
business since the Vindicator was first estab- 
lished. It is probable that no less than 300 
have ceased to exist. Going up and down 
Thomas Street and lateral streets, offhand I 
could name 50 without any effort. Two 
firms have existed during the life of this 
newspaper. As senior business establish- 
ment the Thomas Funeral Home is Ist, with 
the Vindicator 2d. * * * In entering our 
62d year, we wish to express sincere thanks 
to merchants and other businesses for their 
generous advertising. Likewise, we wish to 
thank subscribers who have remained loyal 
to us, some enrolled when the first paper 
was printed in Hammond. Others have been 
readers for 30, 40, and even 50 years. With- 
out such support we could not have weath- 
ered the storms of journalism, The Vindi- 
cator has steadily grown, from a 4-page paper 
to its present size, from 12 to 18 pages 
weekly. Westart another year with the same 
vigor that has characterized our efforts—a 
newsy weekly, devoid of scandals, and pub- 
lishing what we consider constructive arti- 
cles. Thanks to all as we make our bow to 
volume 62, No. 1. 


The Housing Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, a great 
deal of emotion has been generated on 
the entire subject of housing. What we 
sometimes have forgotten is the fact that 
no one is seeking to force Federal hous- 
ing upon any community which does not 
need or want it. 

The late Senator Robert A. Taft led a 
movement some years ago to sponsor a 
housing bill. He did so because he was 
convinced that there are marginal in- 
come groups for whom adequate private 
housing is not available. 
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The number of privately built dwell- 
ing units under construction is a source 
of great satisfaction to all of us. A Fed- 
eral program designed to assist the rela- 
tively small number of people without 
sufficient means to obtain good housing 
will in no way constitute a threat to 
private enterprise. On the contrary, it 
will serve to prevent new slum area from 
deteriorating community values. On 
the positive side, the adoption of the 
program will encourage and stimulate 
the progress of urban redevelopment 
which our model communities through- 
out the country are seeking conscienti- 
ously to foster today. 


Vital Need for Governmental Fish 


Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, with the 
effective help and cooperation of the 
Honorable WaLTER NonBLA D, of Oregon, 
acting chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Fisheries of the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, a hear- 
ing on H. R. 7641 and companion bills 
providing for research on fish was held 
today, at which several representatives 
of the Massachusetts fishing industry 
were heard. 

I hope that the full membership of 
the House will soon have the opportunity 
to pass upon this legislation because it 
is urgently required to save our fishing 
industries, not only in Massachusetts, 
but in other parts of the country as 
well. 

In the first place, I must wholeheart- 
edly commend and thank my able and 
distinguished colleagues, Congressmen 
Bates, LANE, and O'NEILL, for their fore- 
sight and zeal in pressing this vital sub- 
ject matter to the attention of the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee and the Con- 
gress. 

Time was when the fishing grounds 
off the New England coast were virtu- 
ally alive with edible fish. In those days, 
it was relatively easy for fishermen, in- 
dividually, or in fleets, to visit fishing 
grounds, not too far from the shore, and 
return with a large catch. The supply 
of fish was plentiful and there was no 
problem presented to the industry of 
possible scarcity of supply. However, 
for one reason or another, because of the 
changes in ocean currents, climatic con- 
ditions, the migration of many kinds of 
fish, and the exhaustion of the fishing 
banks, the former plentiful supplies of 
fish have now been greatly reduced. 

This situation presents a grave threat, 
not only to the fishing industry, but to 
the consumers of America. Many people 
derive their livelihood from this great 
business. A very large number of people 
depend upon fish as a source of basic 
food, not only palatable, but a basic 
source of nutrients and vitamins recom- 
mended by dietary experts as essential 
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parts of a well-balanced diet. Thus, in 
the depletion of historic fishing banks 
and sources, the Nation is confronted, 
not only with economic debilitation and 
loss of business revenue, decrease of em- 
ployment in the fishing industry, but also 
is faced with the prospect of decreasing 
supplies of necessary and very essential 
foodstuffs. 

It is believed that only through the re- 
search facilities provided by this bill, 
which are designed to look into all phases 
of current fishing shortages, that appro- 
priate solutions and remedies can be 
found to ameliorate existing alarming 
conditions. 

The cost to the American taxpayer is 
almost negligible, so to speak, the money 
provided for research coming from avail- 
able and unused funds. H. R. 7641 and 
companion bills seek an annual alloca- 
tion of section 32 import funds for in- 
tensive research to insure adequate sup- 
plies of fish now and for the future, ex- 
perimentation on new uses for fish and 
seafoods, and more extensive use of var- 
ious species of fish not now used in the 
fish marketing programs. 

We all know that the Department of 
Agriculture is not spending all of the sec- 
tion 32 funds presently received on im- 
ported food products, All that this bill 
seeks is a transfer of a portion of these 
funds to the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service for research vitally 
needed to maintain our commercial fish 
industries. 

The money sought is actually a very 
small amount, as compared with the 
total sum provided by the Congress for 
research in the field and, if measured by 
the results that could be achieved in 
forestalling the loss of vital fish supplies 
and rehabilitating an industry that is 
threatened with serious dislocation. 

The Fisheries Subcommittee heard to- 
day testimony from a distinguished 
group of witnesses from Massachusetts, 
who are vitally interested in this legis- 
3 and who are all experts in their 
field. 

They included Mr. Thomas A. Fulham, 
vice president of Fulham Bros., Inc., 
treasurer of the Boston Fish Market 
Corp., chairman of the board of advisers, 
panel 5, International Northwest Atlan- 
tic Fisheries Commission, and a member 
of the Massachusetts Board of Natural 
Resources; Francis W. Sargent, director 
of the Division of Marine Fisheries, Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Natural Re- 
sources, and International Northwest 
Atlantic Fisheries Commission; John 
Kaylor, secretary-treasurer of the New 
England Fisheries Technologists; and 
Thomas D. Rice, executive secretary, 
Massachusetts Fisheries Association, 
secretary of the Federated Fishing Boats 
of New England and New York, Inc., 
and a member of the advisory board, 
Boston Port Authority Commission. 

I would like to join my conscientious, 
capable, and discerning colleagues, Con- 
gressmen Bares, Lane, O'NEILL, and 
others, who are alined with them in 
this matter, in urging the favorable con- 
sideration of this bill. I hope that our 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee will be disposed, after having ful- 
ly considered all the important aspects 
of the question, to report this bill unani- 
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mously so that it can be speedily adopted 
by the Congress and appropriate relief 
can be rendered, not only to the fishing 
industry and its workers, but to the con- 
sumers of America and to the great cause 
of conserving our great natural resources 
for the benefit and use of our people. 


Rural Electrification Program in the 
Tar Heel State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


EON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day evening, March 30, in the Crystal 
Room of the Willard Hotel, members of 
the North Carolina congressional dele- 
gation were entertained at dinner by 
the Tar Heel Electric Membership Asso- 
ciation. At this meeting officials of the 
association gave to the members of our 
delegation a progress report worthy of 
the attention of every Member of both 
Houses of Congress. Splendid speeches 
were delivered by Mr. Alton P. Wall, 
president of the association, and by 
Mr. J. A. Ward, vice president, and by 
Mr. C. L. Ballance, member, North Caro- 
lina Rural Electrification Authority and 
president of the Lumbee River Electric 
Membership Corporation. Mr. William 
T. Crisp, executive manager and general 
counsel of the association, presented in 
a very fine and impressive manner 
graphs and charts showing the progress 
which has been achieved in the rural 
areas of North Carolina and emphasiz- 
ing the potential expansion of rural elec- 
trification in our great State. All of the 
North Carolina electric membership cor- 
porations were well represented at the 
meeting, which was attended by approx- 
imately 200 people. 

Mr. Gwyn B. Price, chairman of the 
North Carolina Rural Electrification 
Authority, and many other distinguished 
North Carolinians attended this very 
important meeting. 

Mr. Speaker, while all of us were very 
favorably impressed with the magnifi- 
cent progress which has been achieved, 
there was one thing about the meeting 
which I am certain greatly impressed all 
Members of Congress who attended, and 
that was the fact that those in charge of 
this great program in North Carolina 
realized that it was Congress that made 
this great program possible. It was the 
foresight and vision of the administra- 
tion in office at the time the program was 
inaugurated and the determination of 
Members of both Houses of Congress to 
bring to the rural areas of our Nation the 
God-given blessings of electric light and 
power that have resulted in such mag- 
nificent achievements as those reported 
Tuesday night. Too often State and 
local leaders have tried to leave the im- 
pression upon the farmers of the Nation 
that they themselves have been respon- 
sible for the initiation, the continuation, 
and the prosecution of this great nation- 
wide program. Actually Members of 
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Congress who initiated the program and 
have fought for it through the years and 
have appropriated the money to finance 
and to carry on the activities of the 
Rural Electrification Administration 
have been given too little credit, while 
others outside of Congress have claimed 
credit for themselves. The first rural 
electrification program was made possi- 
ble by legislation which was drafted by 
or under the direction of the minority 
leader of the House of Representatives, 
the Honorable Sam RAYBURN, of Texas, 
who was at that time chairman of the 
great committee which prepared and 
presented the legislation which brought 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
into existence. Many of us here were 
fighting for REA long before some of 
these newcomers ever knew anything at 
all about the program and its purposes. 

Many of those who are now the fight- 
ing friends of REA seem to have forgot- 
ten where REA was born. It was born 
of necessity, and it was born right here 
in the city of Washington and in the 
Halls of Congress, and here in both 
Houses of Congress you will find REA's 
best friends. 

I was delighted last Tuesday night to 
hear the speakers from my State refer 
to the great partnership between Mem- 
bers of Congress and the farmers of the 
Nation who are today enjoying the bless- 
ings of electric light and power which 
have been brought into homes and farms 
through the REA. Congress said, “Let 
there be light in the rural areas of 
America,” and tonight there is light in 
the rural homes of our Nation. Frankly, 
I do not believe that any Member of Con- 
gress would vote to turn off the lights in 
the farm homes of America, and yet 
there are those who in the early days 
embraced this program with many mis- 
givings. I am delighted to know that 94 
percent of rural North Carolinians have 
the benefit of electricity. Our job is not 
over. We must light all the rural homes 
of North Carolina which can possibly be 
reached in a manner compatible with the 
purposes and programs we have initiated. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to compliment, 
commend, and congratulate those who 
have been in charge of the rural electri- 
fication program in the Tarheel State. 
My friend, Gwyn B. Price, has been a 
real champion and an able and a com- 
petent leader, and he is held in high 
esteem, not only in the rural areas of our 
State but in every city, village, and town. 
The Federal Government, the taxpayers 
of America, have a great investment in 
the rural-electrification program, but 
that investment will pay great dividends 
in the days ahead. Think of the great 
increase in the tax revenues of the sev- 
eral States and the Nation. Think of 
the potential market that is being pro- 
vided for the articles of industry. I shall 
not burden the Record by attempting to 
enumerate the many labor-saving de- 
vices and sanitary improvements which 
have been made possible by this far- 
sighted program. Best of all, we have 
made rural homes of America healthier 
and happier places in which to live, and 
we have provided a market which indus- 
try had not hereto enjoyed. The expan- 
sion of the use of industrial articles in 
the rural areas of America justifies the 
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support of every Member of Congress 
who lives in industrial areas of our coun- 
try. This, Mr. Speaker, is not a give- 
away program. This is a program that 
will pay its way, return benefits, and 
justify itself. 

Mr. Speaker, here is our inventory, 
and I am grateful to those who brought 
it to us last Tuesday night: 

An INVENTORY 


To take inventory in a program as vast and 
as complicated as Tarheel rural electrifica- 
tion is to gain a new perspective on both 
people and things. On January 1, 1954, 
there were 154,000 farm family consumers 
of cooperative electricity in North Carolina, 
They represented some 600,000 individual 
North Carolinians. In addition, North Caro- 
lina’s 32 electric membership corporations 
were serving electricity to some 14,000 other- 
type members—churches, schools, little 
stores, rural industries, etc—bringing the 
total connected consumers to 168,000. 

Nearly 40,000 miles of line had been erected 
to serve them the three-hundred-million- 
odd kilowatt-hours of power which they used 
in 1953. How are farm families putting those 
kilowatt hours to use? Surveys indicate 
some of the ways: In late 1953 there were 
approximately 126,000 refrigerators, 120,000 
washing machines, 50,000 water systems, 
51,000 electric ranges, 33,000 water heaters, 
and 21,000 home freezers working for these 
consumers. In addition, electric farming 
equipment and literally millions of electric 
traffic items, such as radios, irons, fans, etc., 
were in use. And a newcomer—television— 
was fast finding its way into rural homes 
in every section of the State. 

These surveys also reveal that rural people 
will substantially increase their use of all 
these items in the months ahead. It is esti- 
mated that North Carolina’s cooperative cus- 
tomers have already invested over $200 mil- 
lion in electric appliances and equipment, 
and are increasing this investment at the 
rate of twenty to twenty-five million dollars 
yearly. 

Today over 94 percent of rural North Car- 
olinians have electricity. Putting the elec- 
tricity to full use, however, is really just 
beginning. 

In North Carolina, as throughout America, 
rural electrification could not have been ac- 
complished—as it cannot now be preserved 
and maintained—except through a partner- 
ship program. Through the North Carolina 
Rural Electrification Authority, whose chair- 
man for over 12 years has been Gwyn B. Price, 
Tarheel farmers have gained invaluable as- 
sistance not only in securing electric service, 
but in resolving particular problems and 
procuring adequate financing from REA. 

From the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration our farm people have received tech- 
nical aid and virtually 100 percent of their 
financing cooperative consumers have kept 
good faith with this partnership. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1954, they had received $71,590,263 in 
construction loans. They had repaid nearly 
$10 million of these funds, of which over $2 
million represented payments in advance, 
They had also paid the United States Treas- 
ury nearly $5 million in interest, thus bring- 
ing to their Federal Government a handsome 
return on the funds invested in their pro- 
gram. Moreover, each electric membership 
corporation was either up to date or ahead of 
schedule in making its principal and inter- 
est payments. 

In 1954, some 18 years since their program 
began, the partners which have been respon- 
sible for Tarheel rural electrification may 
take great pride in an inventory of their pro- 
gram. Its assets, in terms of present electric 
operations alone, qualify it as a nrultimil- 
lion-dollar business, operating healthily in 
the black. Its assets in terms of human re- 
sources, however, qualify it as one of the 
truly great enterprises of 20th century 
Americans. 
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Housing Act of 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill, H. R. 7839, referred to as the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954, is a measure designed 
to aid in the improvement of housing, 
the elimination and prevention of slums, 
and to promote the efforts of our people 
to acquire good homes, and to assist our 
communities to develop wholesome 
neighborhoods in which to live. 

The report of the committee indicates 
that the bill in its provisions seeks to 
carry out the recommendations that 
were the outgrowth of an intensive study 
by the Advisory Committee on Govern- 
ment Housing Policies and Programs. 
However, it does not seem to me that 
the bill as reported by the committee 
either accepts or adopts all the im- 
portant policies recommended by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in his housing message 
to Congress on January 25 of this year. 
The failure of the bill to do so, as re- 
ported to the House, and the failure 
of amendments to be adopted that would 
in large measure have accomplished the 
full intent of the President left no other 
reasonable course to pursue than to 
move to recommit the bill to the com- 
mittee for amendment. However, as 
this motion failed, the bill was left with- 
out the full acceptance of all of the 
President's recommendations. This was 
most disappointing and very regrettable. 
The adoption of amendments offered to 
make the bill comply with President 
Eisenhower’s declared policies would 
have provided a much better bill had 
they been adopted. 

Some of the amendments that were 
offered were as follows: 

First. To maintain traditional vet- 
erans’ housing preferences; 

Second. To provide a realistic work- 
able mortgage market; 

Third. To fix interest rates on veter- 
ans’ mortgages not to exceed the pres- 
ent 4% percent rate; 

Fourth. To authorize 35,000 units of 
low-rent public housing in the fiscal 
years 1955, 1956, 1957, and 1958, as 
recommended by the President; 

Fifth. To require builders of FHA and 
Veterans’ Administration houses to give 
the home buyer a warranty against de- 
fective construction. 

VETERANS’ PREFERENCE 

I am of the opinion that it was un- 
just to deprive veterans of the full bene- 
fits or preferences in Housing that have 
been established. There should be no 
curtailment of veterans’ preferences. 
The wartime service performed by vet- 
erans has rightfully earned for them 
the preference that has been accorded 
to them. Furthermore he is entitled to 
this preference because his lengthy ab- 
sence from home and civilian pursuits 
placed him at a decided disadvantage 
in obtaining adequate housing. Thus, 
in my opinion, it was a mistake for the 
bill to curtail in the slightest degree vet- 
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eran preferences and to do so justified 
the amendment to reestablish such. 


MORTGAGE FINANCING 


It is my opinion that it is highly im- 
portant to provide an adequate and 
readily available supply of mortgage fi- 
nancing. This is an absolute necessity 
if there is to be a high and sustained 
volume of homebuilding. Restrictive 
requirements must not be so restrictive 
as to have the effect of deterring mort- 
gage lending instead of sustaining it. 

The National Association of Home- 
builders expressed the opinion that the 
provisions of title III if adopted as re- 
ported “will prove unworkable and pos- 
sibly do more to depress than to assist 
the mortgage market. Its terms go far 
beyond those reasonably necessary to 
prevent excessive use and, in effect, 
amount to a complete denial of the fa- 
cility to the very users for whom it is 
intended.” 

This reasoning which seems reason- 
able likewise calls for amendment. 


INTEREST RATES 


Section 201 as submitted was in a form 
highly objectionable to our veterans’ or- 
ganizations. When the original Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act, 78th Con- 
gress, was written, great consideration 
was given by the proponents of the same, 
in cooperation with representatives of 
the lending industry, the Treasury De- 
partment, and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, in the setting up by Congress 
of the present method of determining 
interest rates, and a ceiling was placed 
on the interest rate to be charged on 
Veterans’ Administration loan guaranty 
mortgages so that there might not be a 
prohibitive interest rate charged to those 
who had served in the Armed Forces and 
to whom the legislation was intended to 
give assistance in reestablishing them- 
selves on a sound economic basis. It 
was inserted in the law to protect the 
veteran homebuyer from excessive in- 
terest payments. 

In July 1953 the rate was permitted 
to be increased to 44% percent. There 
is some fear that the present bill could 
make possible an increase of this rate. 
Therefore, the provisions of section 201 
are objected to by veterans’ organiza- 
tions and the desire expressed that the 
power to regulate interest rates should 
remain in Congress. With this view- 
point I am in entire accord. 


LOW-RENT PUBLIC HOUSING 


The President in his housing message 
recognized the necessity of a continua- 
tion of a low-rent public housing pro- 
gram. He urged that 35,000 units be 
provided in fiscal year 1955 and during 
each of the following 3 years. Admin- 
istrator Albert M. Cole indicated that 
such a program was essential for the 
rehousing of many displaced families. 
While 35,000 units for the next 3 years, 
in the opinion of some, is not entirely 
sufficient to house families displaced by 
slum clearance, urban renewal, or for 
other public purposes, it would at least 
have been very helpful. 

Amendments to the bill to provide at 
least 35,000 units for each of the next 
4 years is amply justified and should be 
made a part of this legislation before 
it is finally adopted. And to that end 
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my wholehearted support is pledged. 
There is nothing more necessary to im- 
prove the standard of living of our peo- 
ple than for them to have good, decent 
homes in which to live. It is the duty 
of Congress to do all within its power 
to provide such and in so doing sup- 
port President Eisenhower in this en- 
deavor. 


WARRANTY AGAINST DEFECTIVE CONSTRUCTION 


The buyer of a house, built with Fed- 
eral assistance, should be given a war- 
ranty by the builder that the house has 
been built according to the plans and 
specifications on which the Federal as- 
sistance was based. 

The failure in the past to require such 
a warranty has resulted in many im- 
properly constructed houses. And 
when the defects have become apparent 
there was nothing the homeowner could 
do about it as he had no warranty. To 
require such a warranty is not a reflec- 
tion upon the many honest builders who 
have done a good job in constructing 
houses under Federal assistance. In fact, 
providing a buyer with a warranty is a 
common practice in many other lines of 
industry. When a person buys a home, 
he is, as a rule, making a lifetime invest- 
ment and he is entitled to have reason- 
able protection. 

CONCLUSION 


It is my hope, that although all of the 
above amendments were not adopted by 
the House, and failure to do so justi- 
fied a recommittal of the bill to the com- 
mittee for further consideration, yet 
it can be expected that the bill will be 
so improved in the Senate, and be re- 
turned to the House in better form. Be- 
cause it is my hope and expectation that 
such will be the result, I have felt 
justified in finally voting for the bill. 
This, together with the many good fea- 
tures in the bill that were worthy of 
adoption, justified a vote for its passage. 


An Unmitigated Lie 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Frida, April 2, 1954 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
there appeared in the Evening Star, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, April 1, an 
article entitled “Lindsay Warren’s Suc- 
cessor” in which the author, Doris Flee- 
son, states: 

President Eisenhower's own preference 
for Comptroller General of United States to 
succeed Lindsay Warren is Representative 
STERLING Core, of New York, chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 


In a later paragraph of the article 
this false statement appears: 

While most House Republicans are for 
their colleague, there is one important ex- 
ception, Representative Dan Reep, the tax- 
cutting chairman of the powerin: House 
Ways and Means Committee, 

This statement by Doris Fleeson that 
I am opposed to the appointment of 
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my friend, Hon. STERLING Core, to the 
position of Comptroller General is a 
vicious lie. On the contrary, I endorsed 
my friend and colleague with all my 
heart knowing that in doing so I was 
recommending a man worthy and well 
qualified to render a great and valu- 
able public service to his country. 

I resent this attempt by the publica- 
tion of a malicious lie to place me in a 
position of infidelity to a friend. 


Calumet-Sag Project Deserves High 
Priority by Federal Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Calumet-Sag Channel project, calling 
for the deepening and widening of the 
Calumet-Sag Channel at Chicago, we 
have a public-works project that is abso- 
lutely unique. No other project that is 
being studied at this time has behind it 
such unassailable economic logic or such 
an undeviating set of supporting facts. 

Actually, the efficient and modern 
channel which is outlined in this project 
is one that should have been completed 
and put into operation many years ago. 
This channel was seen as absolutely es- 
sential long before Chicago became a 
great city. From the time of the activi- 
ties of the early traders in the area, the 
ridge of land separating the Great Lakes 
from the Mississippi Waterway system 
was recognized as a barrier that must be 
breached if the natural flow of trade and 
commerce were not to be seriously im- 
peded. In those years, Chicago was rec- 
ognized as the focal point in the whole 
national order of trade and commerce. 
To realize the full potentials implicit in 
its location, Chicago had to become the 
core of the transportation system—rail, 
highway, water, and air that would be 
continental in scope and operation. No 
bottleneck of any sort could be tolerated 
at this heart of our transportation sys- 
tem. Yet, in spite of this, such a bottle- 
neck did develop and continues to exist 
to this day in the antiquated and re- 
strictive Calumet-Sag Channel. 

To understand the present inadequate 
Calumet-Sag Channel we have only to 
look at its history and the inexplicable 
attitude of disinterest consistently shown 
by the Federal Government. 

And this disinterest is very real, even 
if it is difficult to understand. Had the 
problem been left entirely to the Fed- 
eral authorities, there would not be even 
the present inadequate channel with 
which we are now concerned. The city 
of Chicago, pressed by its needs for a 
system of sanitation that would divert 
sewage from Lake Michigan—source of 
the city’s drinking water—dug the Calu- 
met-Sag Channel to serve as a sewage 
canal, completing it in 1922 at a cost of 
over $14 million. 

However, so pressing was the demand 
for a transportation link between the 
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Great Lakes and the Mississippi system 
of waterways, that freight-carrying 
barges immediately began to use the 
canal, despite its limitations and in- 
adequacies, in order to handle freight 
that had to be moved. 

As the years passed, the pressure con- 
tinued upon those using this “apology” 
for a vital waterway link. In 1935, only 
a little more than 43,000 tons of freight 
was carried through the channel. But 
needs were so great that this tonnage 
began what, under the discouraging cir- 
cumstances, can only be called a phe- 
nomenal rise. By 1938, tonnage carried 
had passed the half-million mark. By 
that time defense needs were pressing 
upon industry, and waterway transpor- 
tation was becoming of even ‘greater 
importance. Thus, by 1944, the tonnage 
carried passed the million-ton mark. By 
1948, this tonnage had again doubled to 
pass the two-million mark. The year 
1950 saw tonnage pass the three million 
figure and 1954 will see more than four 
million tons carried in this excuse for a 
canal. In considering a proper channel, 
United States Army engineers estimate 
that potential tonnage figures would be 
an immediate 18-million tons. Those 
who know the situation declare that this 
estimate is ultra-conservative. 

Yet, against this background of obvi- 
ous crying need, we see the blind Federal 
disinterest maintained year after year. 
We see the cold ignoring of the fact that 
here at Chicago we have the number one 
bottleneck in our whole national trans- 
portation system. And we see this Fed- 
eral disinterest maintained in the face 
of the strongest possible complaints and 
entreaties from every segment of in- 
dustry in the huge area served by Chi- 
cago. 

This disinterest continued even in the 
face of the strongest supporting state- 
ments turned in by the United States 
Army engineers. And the record here is 
unequivocal, because these engineers 
have declared publicly that no single 
public works project under study has a 
sounder economic base. These engi- 
neers have reported that the project has 
a ratio of benefits to be derived against 
costs involved of 3 to 1—the highest 
ratio of any project of its kind under 
study by the Federal Government. 

This endorsement of Cal-Sag was 
flatly stated by Maj. Gen. Samuel D. 
Sturgis, Jr., Chief, United States Army 
engineers, at a meeting of the Chicago 
Engineering Society last year. At that 
time, General Sturgis stated that the 
Cal-Sag, project was a must, citing the 
3-to-1 ratio of benefits to be derived in 
relation to costs involved. In an edi- 
torial in the Chicago Tribune of Janu- 
ary 30, 1954, General Sturgis was quoted 
as saying of the Cal-Sag project, “Every 
day that passes without carrying out the 
improvement is a day of opportunity lost 
and countless transportation dollars 
wasted.” 

So far we have been looking at the 
Cal-Sag Channel as merely a transpor- 
tation bottleneck. Of course, even on 
this one score, the situation is of such 
national importance that immediate 
work on the project would be more than 
justified. However, Cal-Sag represents 
another kind of bottleneck of much 
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graver importance than that of trans- 
portation. For Cal-Sag is the Nation’s 
No. 1 industrial bottleneck and at the 
present time stands squarely athwart 
an industrial expansion that would call 
for a capital investment in the area of 
at least $1 billion. 

The point to be stressed at this time 
is one that has constituted the indus- 
trial phenomenon of the past 3 decades. 
For, in that period we have witnessed 
the rise of the midcontinent area as the 
industrial empire of the Nation. Along 
the shores of the Great Lakes and along 
our magnificent system of inland water- 
ways has arisen the greatest concentra- 
tion of industrial might the world has 
ever seen. And Chicago has continued 
to dominate that concentration as its 
industrial capital, even as it has con- 
tinued to function as the transportation 
center of America. 

Nowhere in this constructive pattern 
of industrial expansion has there been 
a greater growth than that which has 
taken place in South Chicago and the 
Calumet area. Almost overnight, indus- 
trially speaking, we saw the rise of what 
has been called the billion-dollar mile 
at Calumet—a major expansion of steel 
mills, grain elevators, oil refineries, 
chemical plants, coal operations, sub- 
Sidiary industries, and shipping. 

This gigantic concentration of indus- 
trial might now seems doomed to tragic 
limitation, for, though there are present 
almost every condition conducive to an- 
other billion dollars of growth, the area, 
in its expansion, has now reached the 
constricting bottleneck of the Cal-Sag, 
for on either side of the channel lies 
3,000 acres of idle land which constitutes 
the only area into which the Calumet 
industrial expansion can continue. But 
the 16 sad miles of the Cal-Sag’s ineffi- 
ciency and ineptitude lie squarely in the 
way, and as long as it continues to lie, 
ignored and slighted by those who should 
be taking forthright and constructive 
action, the logical industrial expansion 
cannot take place. 

For Chicago alone, with its millions 
of workers and its critical industrial and 
commercial interests, this is stark trag- 
edy. But the tragedy actually affects 
a wider area and many more millions of 
working people than this. The indus- 
trial expansicn that awaits its opportu- 
nity to go forward at Calumet is of the 
utmost importance to the whole area 
served by Chicago from Superior and 
Duluth in the north to all the great 
industrial centers along the Mississippi 
Waterway system to New Orleans and the 
Gulf of Mexico. All of these are com- 
ponent parts of the industrial empire 
served by Chicago, and of which Chicago 
is the heart and nerve center, and there 
at that heart lies this monument to 
shortsightedness and inept thinking—the 
dismal spectacle of the present Cal-Sag 
Channel. 

This should have been corrected dur- 
ing World War II at the time that the 
Cal-Sag was the prime sore spot on our 
transportation system. At that time, 
with the strong endorsement of the 
United States Army engineers, the Cal- 
Sag project was placed before Congress. 
With the endorsement of the House 
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Public Works Committee, Cal-Sag was 
authorized by Congress in 1946. But, 
apparently no one took the trouble to 
study this nationally critical project. 
No one demanded that funds be allo- 
cated to start construction on this must 
project. So Cal-Sag once more was for- 
gotten, and continued to obstruct vital 
industrial expansion to hamper our de- 
fense efforts, and to cancel out the bil- 
lion or more in capital expenditure that 
long since should have been translated 
into payrolls, figures of trade and bank 
balances, as well as tax revenues to the 
municipalities involved and to the Na- 
tional Government. 

To look back over the shabby and 
sorry record of Cal-Sag is to be tempted 
to yield to disgust and resentment. 
Since this would get us nowhere, how- 
ever, we must now look forward to wip- 
ing out that record of neglect with all 
its connotations of flagrant disregard 
of national needs. In that light, let us 
look at Cal-Sag and see what problems 
we face and how best they can be solved. 

Probably no other project in the whole 
midcontinent area is backed by a more 
concentrated demand or is accompanied 
by a more wholehearted desire for co- 
operation by all parties involved. Every 
civic group in Chicago has given its un- 
qualified support to Cal-Sag. Every 
business interest, every major labor 
group, every segment of trade, com- 
merce, and finance has given the Chicago 
Cal-Sag Committee its strongest pledge 
of unqualified support and full coopera- 
tion. 

No more stinging indictment of Fed- 
eral disregard of Cal-Sag exists than 
that which is shown by the present 
status of the Cal-Sag ownership, because 
this channel is still completely owned, 
together with all locks and installations 
and the land on either side of the chan- 
nel, by the Sanitary District of Chicago. 
And the amazing part of the story is 
that the Sanitary District has no reason 
for being in the navigation business, is 
acutely embarrassed by its position, and 
would gladly cooperate with any proper 
Federal agency in order to get out of the 
business. 

This flagrant disregard on the part of 
the Federal Government is clearly shown 
in the present status of maintenance 
and operation on the Cal-Sag. The 
Cal-Sag Channel, dug and put into 
operation as a sewage canal, has become 
a navigational channel by virtue of 
economic necessity. On July 3, 1930, 
the Calumet-Sag Channel, by act of 
Congress, became a Federal waterway. 
But the official act was the only gesture 
made toward recognition of the Cal- 
Sag. And, although it then became a 
Federal waterway, not a single step has 
since been taken toward the assumption 
of Federal responsibility. The locks on 
Cal-Sag, as well as on the Chicago sani- 
tary and ship canal, were left to the 
sanitary district for maintenance and 
operation—the only locks on any water- 
way outside Federal responsibility. 
Again and again, the Sanitary District 
has sought to have the Federal Govern- 
ment take over its obvious responsibility. 
And, just as often, the Federal author- 
ities have flatly refused to take over. 
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The Sanitary District has made its 
position unmistakably clear. It is on 
record as being ready to turn over all 
locks and navigational installations. 
More than that, the District stands 
ready to cede to the Federal Govern- 
ment, without charge, all land needed 
in widening operations in conformity 
with the project as authorized by Con- 
gress. 

The inference in all this is obvious. 
For some perverse reason, Cal-Sag has 
become a sort of stepchild of the Fed- 
eral agencies and, we must admit, of the 
Congress of the United States. This 
cannot be allowed to continue. Some- 
thing must be done about Cal-Sag. 
Something constructive must be done to 
wipe out this disgraceful blot on our 
transportation system and to remove its 
stultifying effects upon the growth and 
expansion of our No. 1 industrial area, 
our defense efforts, and our national 
prosperity. 

Since Cal-Sag cuts squarely across a 
busy industrial area and the network of 
railroad and highway arteries fanning 
out from Chicago, the project is a major 
one. There are, for instance, many old 
railroad and highway bridges which 
must be reconstructed as the widening 
and deepening of the channel goes for- 
ward. However, we should note that to 
the great credit of the State of Illinois 
and Cook County, this work will not be 
as costly as it might have been. For, 
the State of Illinois and Cook County, 
in erecting new highway bridges during 
the past years, have taken into account 
the inevitable necessity of the Cal-Sag 
widening and have built their new 
bridges to conform to that necessity. 
Thus, in many instances, we find bridges 
already constructed, on which no money 
at all will have to be spent. 

As to the other bridges, the Hobbs- 
Truman bill provides for Federal partici- 
pation in the replacement of railroad 
bridges on Federal projects such as this. 
In 1952 an amendment to the Hobbs- 
Truman bill was enacted by Congress 
so that the Federal Government would 
participate in the replacement of high- 
way bridges also on such projects. Inas- 
much as the Cal-Sag project was author- 
ized by Congress in 1946, some modifica- 
tion in the language of the 1952 amend- 
ment to the Hobbs-Truman bill will be 
necessary so that the Federal Govern- 
ment will participate in the replacement 
of highway bridges that are involved in 
the Cal-Sag project. 

The estimated cost of the Cal-Sag 
project at current construction costs has 
been estimated at about $128 million. 
This cost would, of course, be spread over 
a period of about 10 years. In facing 
these figures, it would be well to bear in 
mind that we are considering a project 
that is absolutely vital to the rich and 
critical industrial area in which it lies. 
Furthermore, here is one project that, 
upon completion, would return huge rev- 
enues to the Federal Government in the 
form of added taxes. Beyond this, we 
should most certainly bear in mind the 
fact that the industrial expansion made 
possible by a new Cal-Sag would create 
many thousands of new jobs for the 
citizens of the area. 
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Let us look for a moment at this vital 
project in comparison with other Fed- 
eral projects. For instance, we have 
spent many hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in such areas as the Missouri Basin. 
Here, in the name of flood control and 
soil erosion, vast multipurpose projects 
have been constructed, are being con- 
structed, and have their construction 
plans extended far into the future. In 
most of these, the bulk of the cost has 
been for public power. And not a single 
one of these projects has behind it the 
pressure of national economic necessity 
that marks Cal-Sag. And none of them 
offers even a faint hope of a minor frac- 
tion of the revenue returns that Cal-Sag 
so patently offers. 

I am not raising this point in any at- 
tempt to question the economic validity 
of Missouri Basin projects but, rather, 
to stress again the shabby and unwar- 
ranted treatment accorded the Cal-Sag 
project. For here we have a project in 
a class by itself. It has behind it a far 
wider and more concentrated public de- 
mand than does any other project before 
Congress at the present time. Our whole 
vast industrial empire, stretching from 
the Great Lakes to the gulf, demands it 
from the standpoint of vital economic 
necessity and national defense. Our 
vast system of inland waterways, which 
this year will carry approximately 360 
million tons of raw materials and basic 
industrial commodities, demands Cal- 
Sag as the missing link in the whole 
system. Our Great Lakes shipping, 
which will carry more than 200 million 
tons of essential freight this year, looks 
to Cal-Sag as its one possible link with 
the Mississippi waterway system. 

In short, the Cal-Sag project has be- 
come a national “must.” We cannot 
evade our responsibility in this case any 
longer. And the responsibility is both 
grave and wide, for we owe it to the 
whole public in this great area. We owe 
it to industry, to financial institutions, 
and to all the many communities in- 
volved. And, above all, we owe it to 
labor, which looks to uninterrupted in- 
dustrial expansion for continued em- 
ployment and prosperity. 

We owe that responsibility to our 
country because the Cal-Sag project is 
an imperative defense measure, as was 
proven during World War II, when our 
system of inland waterways rose mag- 
nificently to the occasion and contrib- 
uted so immeasurably to our industrial 
productivity. We could not possibly owe 
a greater responsibility to any project 
than we now unavoidably owe to Cal- 
Sag on every single count. 

I have every reason to believe that 
the Army Engineer Corps will give the 
Cal-Sag Channel a high priority on its 
list of essential projects in next year’s 
budget, if we are not successful in hav- 
ing the $5 million written into the ap- 
propriation bill this year. Surely after 
spending in excess of $125 billion of the 
taxpayers’ money in every nook and 
corner of the earth, it is certainly not 
asking too much of the administration 
to start construction on the Cal-Sag 
Channel, which will cost only approxi- 
mately $125 million and bring back many 
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benefits to the entire Nation. We are 
spending in excess of $500 million of 
American taxpayers’ money on the 
Rhone River in France alone. 

The time for thinking of the welfare 
of America and the American taxpayer 
is far overdue, and what could be bet- 
ter than the Cal-Sag Channel construc- 
tion on which to start? I think a con- 
struction project such as the Cal-Sag 
Channel should be on the books and on 
the way as a most worthwhile project 
to absorb some of the shock of the tran- 
sition period from a war economy to a 
peacetime economy. 


Tax Reduction and a Balanced Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recor, I include the following: 


Our goal of a balanced budget will be 
achieved only by cutting Federal expendi- 
tures below their current level. Unques- 
tionably, this can be done. However, this 
is only one-half of the coin. The other 
half is a program of gradual tax reduction, 
particularly for individual income-tax pay- 
ers. This is necessary because, as Govern- 
ment spending declines, individual spend- 
ing must increase if the economy is to be 
kept at a high level. Individuals must be 
allowed to retain a larger share of their 
earnings through a sound tax-reduction 
program. 

Advocates of high taxes often ignore the 
fact that high tax rates do not necessarily 
mean high tax yields. No matter how high 
tax rates may be, tax yields will be low unless 
the economy of the country is in high gear. 
A tax program should be designed to in- 
crease economic activity. If it is so de- 
signed, tax yields will remain at a high 
level, even though rates are lowered. This 
fact is demonstrated by our experience from 
1921 to 1929. 

Individual income-tax rates were reduced 
six times during the 1920's. A comparison 
of the first two tables annexed hereto shows 
that the cuts in individual income-tax rates 
made during the years from 1921 to 1929 
did not result in a net loss of revenue. Dur- 
ing each of those years not only was the 
budget balanced but there was a substantial 
surplus. 

Let us take the case of an individual tax- 
payer, married and with two dependents. 
From 1921 to 1929 his effective tax rate was 
reduced from 1.4 percent to one-tenth of 
1 percent if he made $5,000 a year, from 5.3 
percent to four-tenths of 1 percent if he 
made $10,000, from 18.3 percent to 8.3 per- 
cent if he made $50,000, and from 31.1 per- 
cent to 14.9 percent if he made $100,000. 

Despite these tax cuts, revenues (on a lia- 
bility basis) from individual income taxes 
increased from $719,387,106 in 1921 to $1,001,- 
938,147 in 1929—an increase of about 30 
percent. A similar centage increase 
would bring in about $9 billion of additional 
tax yields today. 

Secretary of the Andrew Mellon 
was well aware of the fact that prosperity 
(with attendant high tax yields) may be pro- 
moted by a sound tax-reduction program. 
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For example, economic conditions in 1923 
were similar to those in 1953. Business had 
started out well at the beginning of the year 
and then had declined; 1923 was classified 
by the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search as “prosperity, recession.“ Mellon 
predicted that prosperity could be main- 
tained if taxes were cut, and his recommen- 
dation was followed early in 1924. Mellon's 
prediction proved correct. Production which 
had fallen during the first half of 1924 rap- 
idly recovered in the second half; 1924 was 
classified by the Bureau of Economic Re- 
search as “mild depression, revival.” It will 
be noted that tax revenues from individual 
income-tax payers (on a liability basis) were 
$661,666,133 in 1923. In 1924 they had al- 
ready increased to $704,265,390. Thereafter, 
despite comparatively large tax cuts, they 
continued to increase until they had passed 
the billion mark. 

It is significant that during the period 
from 1921 to 1929, when these tax policies 
were in effect, the national income increased 
from $69.5 billion to $83.3 billion. (See 
table III.) 

The conclusion which the experience of the 
1920's compels is that judicious cuts in in- 
dividual income tax rates have the effect 
of increasing the prosperity of the Nation, 
and that it is primarily the level of pros- 
perity which determines tax yields, and not 
tax rates. 

In comparing our present situation with 
the 1920s it should be further borne in mind 
that today our tax rates in the high brack- 
ets are not designed primarily for revenue 
purposes, but are the legacy of the social 
philosophies of the New Deal and Fair Deal. 

This is demonstrated by the fact that 
if tax rates were reduced from the present 
maximum of 91 percent to a maximum of 
50 percent the revenue loss (estimated by 
mathematical projection) would barely ex- 
ceed $1 billion out of almost $30 billion 
collected from individual income taxpayers. 

It would seem to be unquestionable that 
tax-rate cuts today would have an even 
more beneficial effect on the economy than 
they had in the 1920’s when taxes, even 
in the highest brackets, were a relatively 
light burden. 


TABLE I 


Level of net income 


Pereent Percent) Percent| Percent 
1. 5. 18. 3 31. 


1921. 4 3 1 
1922, 1.4 4.6 17.2 30.1 
1923. ; 12.9 22.6 
1924_ 12.1 22.5 
1925-27. 9.7 16.0 
1928. 9.1 15.7 
— 8. 3 14.9 


$719, 387, 106 
861, 057, 308 
661, 666, 133 
704. 265, 390 
734, 555, 183 
732, 470, 790 
830, 639, 434 

1, 164, 254, 037 
1, 001, 938, 147 


Taste III.—National income 
[Billions of dollars] 
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Fear Kills Amendments to Taft-Hartley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, former Senator Taft proposed 
certain clarifying amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley Act, but in September of 
1952 General Eisenhower, speaking be- 
fore an A. F. of L. convention, said: 

I know the law might be used to break 
unions. That must be changed. America 
wants no law licensing union busting. 


Then he added: 
Neither do I. 


That statement frightened sincere 
friends of labor organizations, who be- 
lieve unions are necessary for the pro- 
tection of the employees in mass-pro- 
duction industries, but who thought it 
meant the emasculation of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

When the President sent up proposed 
amendments to the act, a few powerful 
union leaders, who thought they saw a 
chance for the repeal of Taft-Hartley 
and the reenactment of the Wagner Act, 
also became alarmed. 

Then, with friends of the law and 
those who had consistently character- 
ized it as a slave-labor act both fright- 
ened, a stalemate was inevitable. That 
was demonstrated when the Senate sent 
the proposed amendments back to com- 
mittee. 

A similar situation exists in the House 
Labor Committee, of which it is my 
privilege to be a member. 

In my opinion, the act should be 
strengthened so as to protect employees 
who want to work and employers from 
secondary boycotts. The employees 
should be given an opportunity to vote 
on the question of whether a strike 
should be called and, after it has been 
called, whether it should be ended when- 
ever a majority of the union desires. 

Vesting the power to call or end a 
strike in union officials or a bargaining 
committee is undemocratic—detrimental 
to the rights of the men and women who 
desire to work, as well as those who give 
orders for manufactured products. 

States should be given more authority 
to control strikes in public utilities which 
injuriously affect the public health, safe- 
ty, or welfare. 

Notwithstanding the failure to im- 
prove the act, there is a bright spot in 
the situation. 

On the House Labor Committee, rep- 
resentatives of the unions stated their 
preference for the Taft-Hartley Act as 
itis written, rather than for the amend- 
are proposed by the administration or 
others. 


When union representatives in Con- 
gress abandon the theory that the act is 
a slave-labor law, announce their will- 
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ingness to give the act another try by 
continuing it on the books, as they now 
have, it is evident that we will ulti- 
mately get legislation which is accept- 
able not only to industry but to the em- 
ployees upon whom industry must de- 
pend for its existence. Better yet, it is 
apparent the public is being recognized 
as being vitally interested in labor dis- 
putes. 

As one who helped write Taft-Hartley, 
I am greatly encouraged by the present 
acceptance of the law by the great ma- 
jority of union employees. 

The bosses, both in organized labor 
and in industry, will ultimately be forced 
to yield to the needs and rights of the 
workers and the public. 


Death or Life Imprisonment for Dope 
Peddlers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, April 2, 1954, I introduced H. R. 8700 
to increase drastically the criminal pen- 
alties imposed for the sale of narcotics 
to persons under 21 years of age. 

This bill aims at the very heart of the 
whole treacherous narcotics problem. 
If we can set up a system of effective 
legal restraints which will check the 
rapidly increasing teen-age traffic, there 
is promise that we may be successful in 
stopping the traffic entirely. If there 
are no new recruits from the teen-age 
group, the narcotics menace will even- 
tually die. 

All of our experience proves that the 
imposition of more severe criminal pen- 
alties is the only effective solution of 
the narcotics problem. The average 
sentence given dope peddlers in our Fed- 
eral courts recently has been imprison- 
ment for 18 months. 

Under existing law, the maximum pen- 
alty for the illegal import or sale of nar- 
cotic drugs is a fine of $2,000 and 5 years’ 
imprisonment, for the first offense. For 
the second offense, the maximum pen- 
alty is a $2,000 fine and 10 years’ im- 
prisonment; and for the third offense, 
a $2,000 fine and 20 years’ imprisonment. 

My bill provides that in convictions 
involving the sale of narcotics to indi- 
viduals under 21 years of age, the man- 
datory sentences shall be death or im- 
prisonment for life. 

The mandatory sentences of death or 
imprisonment for life will prove power- 
ful deterrents to the flourishing teen- 
age narcotic traffic. 

It is true that the apprehension of nar- 
cotics violators is primarily a local po- 
lice problem. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that only the Federal authority can 
control imports of and interstate traffic 
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in illegal drugs. The whole problem, 
therefore, is one for joint action by Fed- 
eral and local authorities. 

Gangsters and racketeers have now 
built up their most lucrative syndicates 
in the illicit traffic of drugs. As the 
increased pressure of local law enforce- 
ment has driven these gangster organ- 
izations out of gambling and the oper- 
ation of slot machines, the syndicates 
have turned more and more to the nar- 
cotics field. 

We cannot deal with this problem by 
attempting to shroud the ugly facts in 
secrecy. Our young people are entitled 
to learn from the most reputable sources 
in Government the truth about this evil 
traffic. Today in our large cities, many 
youngsters first learn about drugs from 
other minors who are addicts or from 
the back-alley peddlers. This is the 
principal reason why so many minors are 
tempted to experiment with narcotics, 
being totally unaware of the tragic dan- 
gers involved and that they are taking 
the first fatal step toward self-destruc- 
tion. 

All scientific evidence demonstrates 
that drug addiction is extremely diffi- 
cult to cure. The solution of the prob- 
lem is not in public clinics and cures, 
although they are accomplishing won- 
ders. To protect the welfare and save 
the lives of our minors, we must stop 
the traffic. The illegal sale of narcotics 
pays enormous profits to the lowest type 
of the criminal: the peddler who, in his 
greed for monetary gain, cares not for 
the wreckage of human lives. No pen- 
alty is too severe for a criminal of this 
character. 

The terrible blight of world commu- 
nism has aggravated the narcotics prob- 
lem in the United States recently. Dur- 
ing the last 3 or 4 years, Moscow has 
been systematically developing and en- 
couraging opium-poppy production 
throughout the Orient. Communist- 
controlled areas in Asia now produce 40 
times the amount of opium that is 
needed for the world’s legitimate me- 
dicinal needs. Godless communism is 
the very seed from which this frightful 
traffic has spread to cover the whole 
world. Opium exports now are major 
items in the Kremlin’s balance sheet 
of foreign trade. 

On March 27, 1951, Commissioner 
Harry J. Anslinger, of the Treasury 
Narcotics Bureau, told the Senate Crime 
Committee: 

A disturbing matter now is that Chinese 
Communists have offered for sale 500 tons 
of opium on the world market. 


That was the picture 3 years ago, 
when Moscow first launched her new 
world plan for systematically expand- 
ing the narcotics trade. Will world 
communism be duly cited before the 
United Nations for this shameful act 
of international gangsterism? 

On Tuesday, January 19, 1954, Mr. 
Anslinger testified before a House Sub- 
committee on Appropriations that Red 
China was dumping 200 tons of raw 
opium into this country every year. 
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Notice this startling colloquy between 
Congressman CANFIELD, chairman of the 
subcommittee, and Mr. Anslinger: 

Mr. CANFIELD. Doctor Anslinger, I believe 
that I read somewhere recently, possibly in 
your book, a statement by you or by your 
collaborating author to the effect that opium 
and its derivatives have been used as a war 
weapon for centuries. Is that not true? 

Mr. ANSLINGER, That is true; yes, sir. 

Mr. CanFietp. By one nation to weaken the 
resistance of another? 

Mr. ANsLINGER. That is a historical fact. 
In the Genocide Convention, about which 
there is so much controversy, you can find 
that narcotics have been covered where it 
is used to weaken or destroy populations. 


Official trade reports from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce reveal that, during 
1952, the Chinese Communists earned 
about $70 million from illicit drug traffic 
in the United States. Of this sum, about 
$30 million went to the Red coffers in 
Peiping, with the balance of $40 million 
being spent to sustain Communist activi- 
ties in the United States and throughout 
Latin America. 

Special trade missions of Chinese 
Communists have been sent to the 
United States in recent years to promote 
the drug traffic: To develop new outlets, 
to improve and perfect smuggling rou- 
tines at our principal ports, and to ar- 
range the necessary black-market for- 
eign-exchange transactions to funnel 
the drug profits to the Communist coffers 
in Moscow and Peiping. This whole op- 
eration has become known to our Nar- 
cotics Bureau as a special aspect of the 
cold war: Heroin warfare. 

Mr. Speaker, the narcotic traffic is a 
vicious commercial racket which thrives 
on the slow murder of its victims. It is, 
therefore, a natural instrument of Com- 
munist policy in Moscow—for commu- 
nism is death to all honor, and decency, 
and probity. 

As recently as 1946, only 3 percent of 
the addicts admitted to the United 
States narcotic hospitals were teen- 
agers. But, by 1951, teen-agers made up 
18 percent of all admissions to these 
same hospitals. That is from the testi- 
money of Harry J. Anslinger, Commis- 
sioner of the Narcotics Bureau in the 
Department of the Treasury. It tells 
the whole sordid and heartbreaking 
story. 

In the 5 years prior to 1951, there were 
only 85 cases of teen-age narcotic addic-~ 
tion admitted to New York City hospi- 
tals. But, in 10 months of 1951, there 
were 340 teen-age admissions in these 
same hospitals. 

During the entire year 1950, there 
were 252 juvenile commitments in New 
York City on narcotic charges. During 
the first 10 months of 1951, the teen-age 
narcotic commitments in New York City 
were 474—almost double the previous 
annual rate of teen-age commitments. 

The youngster, once enslaved by the 
narcotics habit, must spend from $6 to 
$14 a day to supply his needs. This 
abnormal call for money gradually 
forces the addict into every avenue of 
crime. 
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And why does this teen-age traffic 
flourish? Let me answer in the testi- 
mony of Commissioner Anslinger: 

The main reason that narcotic trafficking 
and consequent addiction flourishes in cer- 
tain districts is because the peddlers of nar- 
cotic drugs are lightly dealt with by the 
courts. In districts where these peddlers get 
heavy sentenees you do not find much traf- 
ficking. We make 5,000 arrests in a year, 
and by the time we process the cases and 
start another campaign, the first violators 
are back in business. Nearly all these ped- 
dlers have had 2 or 3 convictions. If they 
would get a minimum of 5 years for the 
second offense, and 10 years for the third, 
conditions would be immeasurably improved. 


One of the alarming aspects of this 
spreading traffic among minors is that, 
in time, each new addict will solicit and 
encourage an average of five acquaint- 
ances to travel down this hard path, 
from which, for many, there is no way 
back. 

As the youngster’s appetite grows, he 
needs more and more money to supply 
his daily needs. He often gets it by be- 
coming a “pusher” for the dope ring— 
a commission agent paid a percentage 
on his sales to new users inveigled into 
the illicit market. 

As one experienced police officer testi- 
fied in the Washington hearings: 

The new addict will always try to make 
more addicts. I know a boy who even tried 
to make his father an addict, just to be sure 
he had another customer, 


Thanks to the energetic and devoted 
work of Dr. Lois Lundell Higgins, direc- 
tor of the Illinois Crime Prevention Bu- 
reau, my own State of Illinois has al- 
ready launched an effective program to 
keep the dope peddler and the “pusher” 
off the streets. 

No other American in recent years 
has done more than has Dr. Higgins 
in arousing the Nation to the spreading 
dangers of the narcotic traffic. She has, 
through lectures, testimony before con- 
gressional committees, and radio and 
television programs, made the entire Na- 
tion aware of the terrible social impli- 
cations of the narcotic menace. The 
wholesale destruction of young lives by 
the use of drugs has been appreciably 
reduced through her persistent cam- 
paign of education. When all mothers 
and fathers are fully apprised and 
alerted, there will be real vigilance to 
prevent the increase of teen-age nar- 
cotic traffic. 

I wish to take this occasion to express 
my sincere appreciation to Dr. Higgins, 
and to commend her on her intelligent 
and devoted crusade to protect the young 
people of our Nation. I feel sure that 
every mother and father in the Nation 
will join me in offering thanks to God for 
her and other officials and citizens who 
are carrying on this vital work. 

Dr. Higgins received her master’s de- 
gree in social work and an honorary de- 
gree of LL. D. She had been a police- 
woman for 16 years, and was a social 
worker for 3 years prior to that. Dr. 
Higgins has made an average of 250 
speeches on the dope menace every year 
since 1949. She has lectured in 50 cities 
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throughout the country. She appeared 
before the Kefauver committee when it 
was considering the dope peril in 1950. 
She appeared before the House Ways and 
Means Committee subcommittee that 
was considering the Boggs bill, which 
subsequently passed the Congress. The 
Boggs law stiffened jail sentences for 
dope peddlers. 

Dr. Higgins made such vigorous rep- 
resentations before the State Legislature 
at Springfield, Ill, that dope peddling 
was changed from a misdemeanor to a 
felony. When she became director of 
the Illinois Crime Prevention Bureau, 
the State law provided penalties of less 
than 1 year for the the illicit sale of nar- 
cotics. Dr. Higgins was instrumental in 
changing that to 1 to 5 years for an 
ordinary sale of dope, and 1 year to life 
for selling to a minor. That was in 
1951. In 1953, due principally to the 
efforts of Dr. Higgins, the Illinois law 
was changed to provide a penalty of 2 
years to life for any sale of dope. 

In her first few years as Director of 
the Illinois Crime Prevention Bureau, 
Dr. Higgins was faced with the fact that 
Chicago had between 100 and 150 juve- 
nile drug addicts each year. In Chicago 
juveniles are boys under 17 and girls 
under 18. The number of dope addicts 
between 18 and 21 was running at the 
rate of 2,000 to 3,000 a year. Dr. Hig- 
gins arranged to have all dope addicts 
brought to one court when arrested. 
Later, at her suggestion, the narcotics 
court was created by order of Chief Jus- 
tice Scheffler, and it is the only court of 
its kind in the world. 

The Illinois Crime Prevention Bureau 
was responsible for the reorganization 
of the Chicago police narcotics squad, 
as well as its procedure. From a 5-man 
squad, the dope detail has been increased 
to 40 men. 

On this pressing and urgent narcotics 
problem among teen-agers, we know 
that we are dealing with ruthless gang- 
sterism, both on the world level and in 
the dark alleys of our city slums. We 
must cope with this gangsterism real- 
istically. We must fix the penalty to fit 
the crime. We must make it known in 
every phase of the narcotics racket the 
“crime does not pay.” 

If we will do that—vigorously, con- 
sistently, with real determination and 
purpose—we can protect our youngsters 
from this terrible blight. At the same 
time, we can weaken the arm of world- 
wrecking communism by drying up the 
greatest source of its bloody and im- 
moral revenues. 

If we are to protect our children—the 
future citizens of America—we must 
make the penalties for selling dope to 
them so drastic that there can be no 
doubt that we mean business, 

The law, as it now stands, means little 
more to most violators than a slap on the 
wrist. It is time to stop heeding the 
bleeding hearts and sob sisters, and to 
solve this problem by enacting a strong 
law. With a penalty of at least life im- 
prisonment facing this element of our 
society, the sales of dope to our children 
would soon cease, 
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The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, our Father, to the high altar 
of Thy mercy we come, each with his 
private need which only Thou knowest. 
In Thee alone we find the deep springs 
of the spirit at whose refreshing and 
healing waters we may be so strength- 
ened with might that, maintaining our 
integrity and fidelity in an evil time, we 
shall go forth to be in the world, but not 
of it. The din of words assails our ears 
from an agitated world. Grant us an 
inner calm undisturbed by any outer 
commotion. Give us courage to seek the 
truth honestly, and reverently to follow 
the kindly light that leads uson. In Thy 
might may we move forward with a 
strong and dauntless faith, remembering 
that the only limit to our realization of 
tomorrow is our doubts of today. Thou 
hast created us to be Thy temples. 

. Grant that the holy places of our inner 
lives may harbor nothing unworthy of 
our high calling in Thee. 


“The ruins of our soul repair 
And make our heart a house of prayer.” 


In the Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNowLanpD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
April 1, 1954, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
April 1, 1954, the President had approved 
and signed the following acts: 

S. 179. An act for the relief of Insun Lee; 

S. 214. An act for the relief of Geraldine 
B. Mathews and Ruth H. Haller; 

S. 1548. An act to provide for the exchange 
between the United States and the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico of certain lands and 
interests in lands in Puerto Rico; 

S. 2108. An act for the relief of Lieselotte 
Sommer; and 

S. 2151. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ala 
Olejcak (nee Holubowa). 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment 
of the Senate to the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res, 461) making an additional 
appropriation for the Department of La- 
bor for the fiscal year 1954, and for other 
purposes, 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
MEASURES ON THE CALENDAR 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that following 
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the morning business the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of measures on the 
calendar to which there is no objection, 
beginning with the new measures which 
have not yet been considered, and that 
when the call of the calendar is com- 
pleted, we return to the beginning of the 
calendar and consider measures to which 
there is no objection up to the point 
reached at the last call. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask that the order for the quorum call 
be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


REPORT ON GLENDO UNIT, WYO- 
MING, MISSOURI RIVER BASIN 
PROJECT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the Glendo Unit, Wyo- 
ming, of the Missouri River Basin Proj- 
ect, which, with the accompanying pa- 
pers, was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A telegram in the nature of the petition 
from the Board of Directors, Filipino Feder- 
ation of America, Los Angeles, Calif., signed 
by Gen. Hilario Camino Moncado, president, 
favoring the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding statehood for Hawaii and Alaska; 
ordered to lie on the table. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

A resolution of the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island; to the Committee 
on Appropriations: 


“Resolution memorializing Congress to ap- 
propriate funds adequate to prevent the 
spread of the gypsy moth to areas not 
now infested 
“Whereas of the 130 million acres of land 

in the United States susceptible to gypsy 

moth infestation only 30 million acres are in 
the Northeastern States; and 

“Whereas the infested States of the North- 
east in the current fiscal year are expend- 
ing approximately $1,150,000 for the control 
and prevention of spread of the gypsy moth; 
and 

“Whereas the Federal Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine has developed 

a proposed program for stepped up activities 

in preventing spread of the gypsy moth to 

uninfested forest areas; and 

“Whereas the Federal budget document 
for the fiscal year beginning next July not 
only fails to provide funds adequate for pre- 
venting spread of the gypsy moth, but actu- 
ally proposes a deep and substantial reduc- 
tion in funds previously provided for con- 
trol work: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island hereby memorial- 
izes the Congress of the United States to 
appropriate funds for the fiscal year ending 
in 1955 which will be adequate to carry out 
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an expanded program for preventing spread 
of the gypsy moth to uninfested areas; di- 
recting the secretary of state to transmit to 
the respective Presiding Officers of both 
branches of Congress and to the Senators and 
Representatives from Rhode Island in the 
Congress of the United States duly certified 
copies of this resolution.” 


(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a resolution of the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Rhode Island, identical 
with the foregoing, which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations.) 


By Mr. GREEN: 
A resolution of the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island; to the Committee 
on Armed Services: 


“Resolution memorializing Congress with 
respect to the retention of the United 
States Navy berthing pier and supply 
warehouses projects, in Coddington Cove, 
Narragansett Bay, in the city of Newport, 
R. I., in the top priority classification re- 
quiring immediate action 
“Whereas Defense Secretary Wilson has ap- 

pointed a Navy Board of Review to revaluate 

all Navy construction projects, among them 
the berthing pier and supply warehouse proj- 
ects at the United States Naval Training Sta- 
tion, in Coddington Cove, Narragansett Bay, 
in the city of Newport; and 

“Whereas this item, a part of the national 
budget bill, has been sent to said special 

Navy Board of Review to be revaluated; and 
“Whereas for reasons of safety, economy, 

and expediency in loading warships at such 

berthing pier and supply warehouses in 

Newport, this project should be kept in 

Washington's top-priority classification re- 

quiring immediate action: Now, therefore, 

be it 
“Resolved, That this General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island and Providence 

Plantations urgently requests the Congress 

of the United States to exert every effort 

to obtain immediate action upon the matter 
of said United States Navy's berthing pier 
and supply warehouses in said city of New- 
port, R. I., with special instructions to the 

Senators and Representatives from Rhode 

Island in the Congress of the United States 

to give prompt attention to the seriousness 

of this lack of construction in relation to the 
economy of Rhode Island and the develop- 
ment of our resources; and be it further 
“Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
and he is hereby authorized to transmit to 
the presiding officer in the upper and lower 

Houses of said Congress and to the Senators 

and Representatives from Rhode Island in 

the Congress of the United States duly cer- 
tified copies of this resolution.” 


(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a resolution of the General Assembly 
of the State of Rhode Island, identical with 
the foregoing, which was referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services.) 

By Mr. GREEN: 

A resolution of the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island; to the Committee 
on Finance: 


“Resolution urging Congress to enact legis- 
lation to incorporate the principle of re- 
insurance as a means of enabling the Fed- 
eral Government to assume its responsi- 
bilities in financing the employment secu- 
rity program and thereby equalizing the 
tax burden among the States 
“Whereas Rhode Island has few natural 

resources and is dependent on light manu- 

facturing industries; and 

“Whereas the economy of Rhode Island 
and that of other industrialized States de- 
pends largely upon a demand for our manu- 

factured products which is far beyond a 

State’s border to contain and far beyond a 

State's power to control; and 
“Whereas these and most causes of unem- 

ployment are national in scope; and 
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“Whereas the effects of unemployment fall 
unevenly upon the highly industrialized 
States, of which Rhode Island is one; and 

“Whereas this results in a severe drain on 
the Rhode Island employment security fund, 
placing this State in an unfavorable com- 
petitive position with other States not so 
severely affected: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations hereby urges the Congress of the 
United States to pass, and the President of 
the United States to approve, if passed, leg- 
islation which would incorporate the prin- 
ciple of reinsurance as a means of enabling 
the Federal Government to assume its re- 
sponsibility in financing in part the employ- 
ment security program and thereby equaliz- 
ing the tax burden among the States; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of this 
resolution be transmitted forthwith by the 
secretary of state to the President of the 
United States and to each of the Senators 
and Representatives from Rhode Island in 
the Congress of the United States, earnestly 
requesting the latter to use their efforts to 
be certain that legislation is enacted which 
would carry out the purposes of this reso- 
lution.” 


A resolution of the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service: 


“Resolution requesting the Senators and 
Representatives from Rhode Island in the 
Congress of the United States to use their 
earnest efforts to have a new United States 
post office established in the town of North 
Smithfield 


“Whereas at the present time for postal 
services for the residents of the town of 
North Smithfield there are required seven 
different post-office addresses, which natu- 
rally retards prompt delivery of United States 
mail: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Island in the Con- 
gress of the United States be and they are 
hereby earnestly and respectfully requested 
to use their efforts to have a new United 
States post office, with rural free delivery 
facilities, established in the town of North 
Smithfield; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state is 
hereby authorized to transmit to the Sen- 
ators and Representatives from Rhode Is- 
land and to the United States Postmaster 
General duly certified copies of this reso- 
lution.” 


CONTINUED OPERATION OF BOS- 
TON ARMY BASE—RESOLUTION 
OF CITY COUNCIL OF BOSTON, 
MASS. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I present for appropriate reference and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a resolution by the City 
Council of Boston, urging continued ef- 
forts by the Massachusetts delegation in 
Congress to assist the port of Boston. 

The port of Boston has great geo- 
graphical advantages by virtue of its 
sheltered waters, easy accessibility from 
the ocean, and relative nearness to 
Europe. We believe that the great dock- 
ing facilities of its Army base should be 
maintained. Governor Herter and mem- 
bers of the port commission are meeting 
today with representatives of the Army 
and the Maritime Administration in an 
effort to work out plans for financing its 
repair. For years we have fought to 
overcome rate differentials which have 
handicapped Boston in attracting the 
cargo which its natural advantages 
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would otherwise entitle it to receive. In 
the case of iron ore, particularly, equali- 
zation of freight rates would be in the 
interest not only of the port but also of 
our national security. I am glad, there- 
fore, to have this resolution by the city 
council and to request its insertion in 
the Recorp at this time. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the port of Boston is in jeopardy 
of losing the Boston Army base because of 
the failure of the Federal Government to 
appropriate the necessary funds to make 
repairs thereto; and 

Whereas the port of Boston is already 
prejudiced against by rate differentials now 
in effect; and 

Whereas the economy of the city, the 
State, and the entire New England area is 
directly dependent upon the port of Boston: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the city council, in meet- 
ing assembled, request the Massachusetts 
delegation in Congress to take it upon them- 
selves to continue and increase their efforts 
to assist the port of Boston. 

In city council March 29, 1954. Adopted. 

Attest: 

WALTER J. MALLOY, 
City Clerk. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE—RESOLU- 
TION OF MISSISSIPPI VALLEY AS- 
SOCIATION 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as evidence of the growing public 
realization of the necessity for mainte- 
nance of an adequate privately financed 
American shipping industry, I present 
for printing in the Record a copy of a 
resolution adopted by the Mississippi 
Valley Association at its 35th annual 
convention in St. Louis recently. 

Entitled “Merchant Marine,” the reso- 
lution proclaims the interest of this great 
organization in a strong merchant ma- 
rine as vital both in peace and war. 

Supporting this resolution also is a 
communication just received from the 
New Orleans Board of Trade, through its 
president, A. C. Cocke. 

The board of trade is in complete accord 


Writes Mr. Cocke— 
with the recommendations and views of the 
Mississippi Valley Association, and our board 
of directors and our foreign trade com- 
mittee have, after due consideration, unani- 
mously requested that I write you to this 
effect 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


MERCHANT MARINE 


We reaffirm our interest in a strong, active, 
privately owned American merchant marine, 
vital in as an essential link in our pro- 
duction line and without which our armed 
services would be shackled in time of war. 

We reaffirm our faith in the basic princi- 
ples of the 1936 Merchant Marine Act, as 
amended, and we urge that the administra- 
tive agencies of the Government so admin- 
ister and implement this legislation as to 
speedily and effectively attain its objectives. 

Our military services should in time of 
peace definitely utilize the privately owned 
and operated American merchant marine for 
the carriage of civilian passengers and car- 
goes susceptible of being carried on com- 
mercial vessels unless military necessity or 
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We urge support for the policy of our Gov- 
ernment in granting financial aid for the 
operation and maintenance of regularly es- 
tablished United States-flag liner cargo and 
passenger services operated on essential trade 
routes, particularly the orderly replacement 
of obsolete vessels employed in these trades, 
To carry out this policy the contracts be- 
tween the Government and the operators of 
our merchant services should be fulfilled, 
without the imposition of restrictive provi- 
sions, which impair the ability of the Gov- 
ernment to carry out its obligations. 

We recommend that, in the event of total 
mobilization, the merchant marine be placed 
under jurisdiction of the established mari- 
time agency to the end that the experience 
and knowledge of the management and or- 
ganizations of privately owned steamship 
companies may be utilized. Further we rec- 
ommend that priorities for ship repairs and 
maintenance and deferments from military 
service for personnel in critical maritime oc- 
cupations, be provided through such an au- 
thority on the same basis as other defense 
agencies. 

We condemn practices of foreign nations, 
direct or indirect, which discriminate against 
American-flag shipping, and we recommend 
that policies expressed in peace treaties and 
trade agreements with foreign nations, in- 
cluding loans or grants, which bear upon 
their merchant shipping, should provide pro- 
tection to the American merchant marine 
against such discriminatory practices. We 
further decry the efforts to terminate the 
provisions in current aid laws which assure 
our merchant marine of at least 50 percent 
of United States foreign aid cargoes, and we 
urge that this principle be applied uniformly 
ir all aid programs. 

We pledge our active support to the pro- 
motion and maintenance of a strong, well- 
balanced, privately owned and operated 
United States merchant marine to provide 
the shipping services essential to our na- 
tional security in time of war. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. POTTER, from the Committee on 
Government Operations: 

H. R. 7402. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property to the city 
of St. Joseph, Mich.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1148). 

By Mr. HENDRICKSON, from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services: 

S. 932. A bill to equalize the treatment ac- 
corded to commissioned officers of the Vet- 
erinary Corps with that accorded to com- 
missioned officers of other corps of the Army 
Medical Service, and for other purposes; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 1149). 

By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 42. A bill to provide for attorneys’ liens 
in proceedings before the courts or other 
departments and agencies of the United 
States (Rept. No. 1151); 

S. 278. A bill for the relief of Szyga (Saul) 
Morgenstern (Rept. No. 1152); 

S. 445. A bill for the relief of Felicitos 
Valerina Margaret Hauke (Rept. No. 1153); 

S. 579. A bill for the relief of Wong You 
Henn (Rept. No. 1154); 

S. 757. A bill for the relief of Frank Basti- 
nelle (Rept. No. 1155); 

S. 794. A bill for the relief of Paulus Tou- 
hanna Benjamen (Rept. No. 1156); 

S. 841. A bill for the relief of Dionysio 
Antypas (Rept. No. 1157); 

S. 930. A bill for the relief of Martin An- 
thony Beekman (Rept. No. 1158); 

S. 1158. A bill for the relief of Stayka Pet- 
rovich (Stajka Petrovic) (Rept. No. 1159); 
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S. 1267. A bill for the relief of Irene Kramer 
and Otto Kramer (Rept. No. 1160); 

S. 1478. A bill for the relief of Chung Keun 
Lee (Thung Kuen Lee) (Rept. No. 1161); 

S. 1490. A bill for the relief of David Maisel 
(David Majzel) and Bertha Maisel (Berta 
Pieschansky Majzel) (Rept. No. 1162); 

S. 1617. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Diana 
Cohen and Jacqueline Patricia Cohen (Rept. 
No. 1163); 

S. 1896. A bill for the relief of Joubran A. 
Abou Joubran (Rept. No. 1164); 

S. 2065. A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hendrik Van der Tuin (Rept. No. 1165); 

H. R. 887. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Levandoski (Rept. No. 1166); 

H. R. 889. A bill for the relief of Scarlett 
Scoggin (Rept. No. 1167); 

H. R. 1100. A bill for the relief of Peter A. 
Pirogov (Rept. No. 1168); 

H. R. 1111. A bill for the relief of Sister 
Augusta Sala and Sister Elvira Stornelli 
(Rept. No. 1169); 

H. R. 2660. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Juan Antonio Rivera, Mrs. Raul Valle An- 
telo, Mrs. Jorge Diaz Romero, Mrs. Otto 
Resse, and Mrs. Hugo Soria (Rept. No. 1170); 

H. R. 6020. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of James Francis Nicholson (Rept. No. 
1171); and 

H. J. Res. 347. Joint resolution giving the 
consent of Congress to an agreement between 
the State of Alabama and the State of Flor- 
ida establishing a boundary between such 
States (Rept. No. 1172). 

By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 259. A bill for the relief of Marina Ber- 
nardis Zivolich and Mirko Zivolich (Rept. 
No. 1173); 

S. 629. A bill for the relief of Igor Michael 
Bogolepov (alias Ivar Nyman) and Margaret 
Johanna Bogolepov (alias Margaret Johanna 
Nyman) (Rept. No. 1174); 

S. 790. A bill for the relief of Irene J. Hal- 
kis (Rept. No. 1175); 

S. 830. A bill for the relief of Samuel, Ag- 
nes, and Sonya Lieberman (Rept. No. 1176); 

S. 1128. A bill for the relief of Fermo Bre- 
da (Rept. No. 1177); 

S. 1303. A bill to provide for the expedi- 
tious naturalization of former citizens of 
the United States who have lost United 
States citizenship by voting in a political 
election or plebiscite held in occupied Japan 
(Rept. No. 1178); 

S. 1421. A bill for the relief of Nahi Yous- 
sef (Rept. No. 1179); 

S. 1430. A bill for the relief of Ruth Jo- 
hanna Heidenreich (Rept. No. 1180); 

S. 1618. A bill for the relief of Luigi Or- 
lando (Rept. No. 1181); and 

S. 1661. A bill for the relief of Erna Prange 
Blanks (Rept. No. 1182). 

By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 222. A bill for the relief of Martha H. 
Braun (Rept. No. 1183); and 

S. 1435. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Bert I. 
Biedermann (nee Ermenegilda Vittoria Cer- 
mecca) (Rept. No. 1184). 

By Mr. CASE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

H.R. 8097. A bill to authorize the financ- 
ing of a program of public works construc- 
tion for the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 1185). 


CARE OF MEMBERS OF COAST 
GUARD AND THEIR DEPENDENTS 
IN HOSPITALS OF ARMED 
FORCES—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE 
Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 

from the Committee on Armed Services, 

I report an original bill, to provide for 

the hospitalization and treatment of 

members of the Coast Guard and their 
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dependents in hospitals and other medi- 
cal facilities of the Armed Forces, and 
for other purposes, and I submit a report 
(No. 1150) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 3255) to provide for the 
hospitalization and treatment of mem- 
bers of the Coast Guard and their de- 
pendents in hospitals and other medical 
facilities of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes, reported by Mr. HEN- 
prickson, from the Committee on Armed 
Services, was received, read twice by its 
title, and placed on the calendar. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, 
and referred or ordered to lie on the 
table, as follows: 


By Mr. AIKEN: 

S. 3245. A bill to amend the act of April 6, 
1949, as amended by the act of July 14, 1953, 
to improve the program of emergency loans, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. AIKEN (by request): 

S. 3246. A bill to amend the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended, so as 
to provide for a variable interest rate, second 
mortgage security for loans under title I, 
insurance of mortgages not exceeding the 
reasonable value of the farm, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. 3247. A bill to amend the Federal Crop 
Insurance Act, as amended; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 3248. A bill to amend section 8 (b) (1) 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 
29, 1930, as amended, to provide for payment 
of an annuity to a surviving spouse of a pre- 
viously retired officer or employee in certain 
cases; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

S. 3249. A bill for the relief of Georgio 

D'Iorio: to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BRICKER: 

S. 3250. A bill for the relief of Adelheid 

Rost; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 3251. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain mineral rights to Mrs. Pearl 
O. Marr, of Crossroads, N. Mex.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 3252. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of certain public works for flood control 
on the Pecos River and tributaries, New 
Mexico and Texas; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

S. 3253. A bill for the relief of Feliciano 
C. Mendoza; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. UPTON: 

S. 3254. A bill to authorize the modifica- 
tion of the flood-control plan for the Con- 
necticut River Basin in order to provide for 
the construction of a flood-control reservoir 
on Otter Brook at South Keene, N. H.; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Urpron when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HENDRICKSON: 

S. 3255. A bill to provide for the hospitali- 
zation and treatment of members of the 
Coast Guard and their dependents in hos- 
pitals and other medical facilities of the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes; 
placed on the calendar. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. HENDRICKSON 
when he reported the above bill from the 
Committee on Armed Services.) 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 3256. A bill for the relief of Maria Pintos 
and her daughter, Eugenia Pintos; and 

S. 3257. A bill to amend the Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUTLER of Maryland: 

S. 3258. A bill for the relief of Waltraut 

Strakele; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DWORSHAK: 

S. 3259. A bill to increase the daily allow- 
ance of milk, butter, and cheese in the Navy 
ration, and to require corresponding changes 
in the Army and Air Force ration; to the 
Coramittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. KNOWLAND (for himself and 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas): 

S. J. Res. 146. Joint resolution to authorize 
the designation of October 16, 1954, as Na- 
<a Olympic Day; ordered to lie on the 

e. 


FLOOD-CONTROL RESERVOIR ON 
OTTER BROOK, N. H. 


Mr. UPTON. Mr. President, by the 
Flood Control Act of 1936 the Congress 
approved a basic plan for flood control 
in the Connecticut River Basin. This 
plan contemplated the construction of 
10 reservoirs for flood control and, by 
amendment, has been expanded to 20 res- 
ervoirs. It also provides for the substitu- 
tion of sites in the event that any of the 
original 20 may not be feasible. Only 
five of these proposed reservoirs have 
been constructed, due in part to local 
opposition, 2 

In 1953 the States of New Hampshire, 
Vermont, and Connecticut, and the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, by a 
compact, approved 11 sites for the con- 
struction of flood- control reservoirs in 
the Connecticut River Basin, including 
a reservoir on Otter Brook at South 
Keene, N. H. This project is necessary 
for the protection of the city of Keene 
and the towns of Winchester and Hins- 
dale on the Ashuelot River, of which 
Otter Brook is a tributary. The Ashue- 
lot flows into the Connecticut near the 
Massachusetts-New Hampshire line and 
this reservoir will also give protection 
against floods to the cities and towns of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut in the 
Connecticut River Basin. 

I introduce for appropriate reference 
a bill to authorize the construction of the 
Otter Brook Reservoir, and request that 
it may be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3254) to authorize the 
modification of the flood- control plan 
for the Connecticut River Basin in order 
to provide for the construction of a flood- 
control reservoir on Otter Brook at South 
Keene, N. H., introduced by Mr. UPTON, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


INDEPENDENT CIVIL AERONAUTICS 
AUTHORITY AND AIR SAFETY 
BOARD—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. McCARRAN submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 2647) to create an inde- 
pendent Civil Aeronautics Authority and 
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an independent Air Safety Board, which 
were referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, and or- 
cered to be printed. 


CONSTRUCTION OF HIGHWAYS— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
submit amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by me to the bill (S. 3184) to 
amend and supplement the Federal-Aid 
Road Act approved July 11, 1916 (39 
Stat. 355), as amended and supple- 
mented, to authorize appropriations for 
continuing the construction of highways, 
and for other purposes. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendments lie 
on the table, be printed, and be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ments were received, ordered to lie on 
the table, to be printed, and to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


On page 5, after line 4, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 


“DEFENSE HIGHWAYS, INCLUDING CIRCUMFER- 
ENTIAL HIGHWAYS 


“Srec.3. For the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of section 6 of the Defense 
Highway Act of 1941 (55 Stat. 765), as 
amended, and section 12 of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 785), as 
amended, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the additional sum of $100 
million to remain available until expended. 
Whenever any project for the construction 
or improyement of a circumferential high- 
way around a city or of a radial intracity 
route thereto submitted by any State, is cer- 
tified by the Secretary of Defense, or such 
other official as the President may designate, 
as being important for civilian or military 
defense, such project may be constructed 
under the authorization in this section and 
in accordance with the conditions contained 
therein. The Federal share payable on ac- 
count of any project for the construction 
or improvement of a circumferential high- 
way around a city or of a radial intracity 
route thereto selected in accordance with the 
provisions of this section shall be increased 
to 60 percent of the total cost thereof, plus 
a percentage of the remaining 40 percent 
of such cost in any State containing unap- 
propriated and unreserved public lands and 
nontaxable Indian lands, individual and 
tribal, exceeding 5 percent of the total area 
of all lands therein, equal to the percentage 
that the area of such lands in such State 
is of its total area.” 

Renumber succeeding section numbers. 

On page 9, after line 15, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 


“CONSULTATION WITH FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE 
ADMINISTRATOR 


“Sec. 8. In order to assure that adequate 
consideration is given to civil defense aspects 
in the planning and construction of high- 
ways constructed or reconstructed with the 
aid of Federal funds, the Secretary of Com- 
merce is authorized and directed to consult, 
from time to time, with the Federal Civil 
Defense Administrator relative to the civil 
defense aspects of highways so constructed 
or reconstructed.” 


Renumber succeeding section numbers. 


LICENSE TO LEAHI HOSPITAL TO 
USE CERTAIN UNITED STATES 
PROPERTY IN HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, in 

view of the colloquy which accurred on 

the floor last week in regard to the con- 
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ference report on the Honolulu hospital 
bill I ask unanimous consent that the 
further consideration of the conference 
report on H. R. 6025 to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to grant a license 
to the Leahi Hospital, a nonprofit insti- 
tution, to use certain United States prop- 
erty in the city and county of Honolulu, 
T. H., be laid aside until Wednesday, 
even though it is a privileged matter. 
It will be recalled that in the course of 
the discussion last week it was under- 
stood that we would not again take up 
the conference report until Wednesday. 

The unfinished business will then be 
the highway bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


GEN. HOYT S. VANDENBERG 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is a sad week for America—a 
week to mourn the loss of one of our 
truly great fighting sons. 

The death of Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg 
came as a great shock to me. It came 
as a shock to all Americans—to the coun- 
try which he had served so ably in war 
and in peace. 

There are no adequate words which 
can be uttered on an occasion such as 
this. The debt America owes to General 
Vandenberg is one that can never be 
repaid. 

He was one of those who stood ready 
for service and ready for leadership when 
the defense of our land became the de- 
fense of our skies. Without his kind, we 
would have been lost. 

I knew General Vandenberg well dur- 
ing the days when I worked with the 
Senate Preparedness Committee. Never 
have I met another man more selflessly 
dedicated to an ideal—the defense of his 
country against its enemies. 

Hoyt Vandenberg was a man of vision, 
a man who could foresee the shape of 
the future. Our defense posture is as 
strong as it is today because of his un- 
tiring devotion to duty—a devotion 
which literally carried him to the limit 
of his physical abilities. 

When he finally laid down his task, 
the shadow of illness was upon him. He 
relinquished his duties only because 
death was beckoning to him and could 
not be denied. But like his illustrious 
uncle, he went down fighting for the 
cause in which he believed. 

Our hearts are with his sorrowing 
family. In comfort we can only say that 
men like Hoyt Vandenberg never really 
die. As long as there is freedom to pre- 
serve and as long as there are good bat- 
tles to fight, their spirit will be with us, 
and a grateful Nation will keep them en- 
shrined in the halls where only the brave 
may enter. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to join in paying tribute to the late 
and distinguished Chief of the Air Force, 
Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg. Previously, 
as a member of the Armed Service Com- 
mittee, as well as a member of the Armed 
Services Subcommittee of the Appropri- 
ations Committee, I had opportunity to 
come to know General Vandenberg quite 
well. His splendid service to his coun- 
try in World War II was, of course, 
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known to every person serving in the 
Armed Forces and to every citizen of the 
Republic. 

Hoyt Vandenberg was a young man— 
far too young to die. He gave greatly 
of his energies to his country in the 
period when we were passing from the 
preatomic age into the atomic age. 

Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg had a splendid 
grasp of the national defense needs of 
the Nation. He had great personal cour- 
age. 

Although his burial services will be 
conducted today, he will live on in the 
memory of the Members of this body and 
of all the American people as long as the 
history of our Nation shall endure. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, it 
is difficult for me to talk about the loss 
of my friend, Hoyt Vandenberg. 

Another of the great men of this coun- 
try came onto the Senate floor, not too 
long ago, knowing that he could live only 
a short time. By his actions no one 
knew he had this information. I refer 
to Bob Taft, to whom many of us were 
devoted, and whom all of us respected. 

The last time Members of the Senate 
were privileged to see General Vanden- 
berg formally was when he testified 
against reduction in our airpower. At 
that time some of us knew that he, also, 
felt his days were numbered, but he, too, 
handled himself with courage, patience, 
and quiet kindness. It was but typical 
of his whole approach to life. 

As many know, his life was filled with 
actions of great personal bravery in the 
interest of his country. 

I personally heard the Secretary of 
Defense tell the President that one of 
General Vandenberg's actions of gallan- 
try, in the front lines of Korea, was un- 
precedented in the history of the United 
States for an officer of his high rank. 

Even more of that type of courage, 
however, was evidenced by his stand for 
a strong airpower at a time when he 
knew his days were numbered. 

Those of us who last year had the priv- 
ilege of listening to the logic of his think- 
ing will never forget how completely his 
ne spirit had conquered his flagging 


y. 

Upon his death last Friday, when the 
Senate was in recess, I took the liberty of 
making a short statement which I now 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the RECORD, as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR SYMINGTON 
APRIL 2, 1954. 

In the death of Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg 
this country loses one of its outstanding 
citizens, and I lose a close and valued friend. 

No man worked with more faith and vision 
for the future of his country; and no man 
had more courage in the expression of that 
faith. 

General Vandenberg had great pride in the 
Air Force he helped build; and those of us 
who worked with him know the extent of his 
contribution. 

I join with millions of Americans in deep 
sympathy to his wife, to his daughter, and 
cod the fighter pilot who is his son and name- 
sake. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
General Vandenberg spent his early 
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youth in Massachusetts. He was edu- 
cated from his 10th to his 18th years in 
Lowell, where he attended various 
schools, following which he was ap- 
pointed to the Military Academy. His 
brother still is a resident of Massachu- 
setts. 

I first had the honor and pleasure of 
-meeting General Vandenberg in Wies- 
baden, Germany, in April 1945, when he 
was at the head of the Seventh Air 
Force which was helping in the advance 
of the Allied Forces on Berlin. 

After that time, in Washington, when 
the war was over, I had many occasions 
to meet General Vandenberg at social 
affairs and at meetings and conferences 
considering the national defense and 
particularly the part played in it by the 
Air Force. 

Ishall always remember one occasion, 
at a small dinner, when we were having a 
very serious argument as to the responsi- 
bilities of the Chief of the Air Force in 
connection with the statements he should 
make to the Congress. I recall that occa- 
sion particularly, because at that time 
General Vandenberg emphasized his feel- 
ing that, as Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force, he should tell the Congress just 
what he thought was needed in the best 
interests of the safety of our country, 
and that then it was for Congress to 
decide whether to go as far as he, as head 
of the Air Force, felt was necessary, or 
whether to modify his ideas. That inci- 
dent will always remain in my memory, 
because toward the end, in his last testi- 
mony, he adhered to that idea and policy 
to the best of his ability. On that occa- 
sion, while I did not entirely agree with 
him, I felt a great deal of respect and 
admiration for him, because I knew that 
he was living up to what he believed to 
be his duty as head of the Air Force. 

I recall with a great deal of pleasure 
and a feeling of pride the last time I saw 
him, which was at a dinner given in his 
honor by the Secretary of the Air Force, 
Mr. Talbott, at Bolling Field. He and 
Mrs. Vandenberg were the guests of hon- 
or. His little speech that night, relat- 
ing what he had done and what his life 
in the Air Force meant, was touching, 
and appealed to the emotions. 

Always he was loyal to the American 
cause and to his duty in one of the great 
armed services of our country. He wasa 
pioneer in the Air Force. I can remem- 
ber very well the tears that were in the 
eyes of his late uncle, the great Senator 
Vandenberg, when General Vandenberg 
was sworn in as Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force, in the Pentagon Building. I 
had the honor of being present upon that 
occasion. 

We shall all miss a friend, a man 
whom we respected, a man who was truly 
the leader of the branch of the service 
which he represented. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, Hoyt Van- 
denberg's life was dedicated to the serv- 
ice of our country. His was a brilliant 
and devoted record of service. 

With our Northwest Africa Strategic 
Air Force in the early days of World War 
II and as the Commander of our Ninth 
Air Force, the largest Air Force ever 
assembled, which gave air support to 
Gen. George Patton’s armored divisions 
and to Gen. Omar Bradley’s forces, he 
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demonstrated again and again his valor, 
his courage, his disregard of danger, and 
his brilliant and valient leadership. As 
Chief of Staff of the United States Air 
Force he fought for the proper recogni- 
tion of airpower—a recognition essen- 
tial to the defense of our country. He 
fought to have the Air Force accorded its 
rightful place in our defense organiza- 
tion. 

General Vandenberg’s thought always 
was for the best interest, the best defense 
for the Nation. He fought his last bat- 
tle just a year ago before the sukcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations in opposing the reduction 
of $5 billion in the Air Force budget 
and the reduction of our Air Force from 
a buildup to the goal of 143 wings to 
the interim goal of 120 wings. As he sat 
before the committee it was evident that 
he was a sick man and that the dread 
malady which brought his death was 
ravaging him. For 2 days, hour after 
hour, he was subjected to the most re- 
lentless examination; but in spite of his 
suffering and his pain he held steadfast 
to his course and courageously and bril- 
liantly pressed his cause. I think it 
was the finest exhibition of courage and 
determination I have seen before a com- 
mittee in all my long years in Congress. 

Napoleon once said of Marshal Ney, 
“Every time I see him I feel braver.” I 
shall never think of Hoyt Vandenberg 
without being inspired to greater courage 
for my country and pride that I belong 
to a country which produced the soldier, 
the airman, the patriot, the valiant, the 
bravest of the brave, Hoyt Vandenberg. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, it is 
with heavy heart that I speak of the 
death of Hoyt Vandenberg. With his 
death Michigan has lost a distinguished 
citizen. The Nation has lost an out- 
standing leader. No man of this genera- 
tion has done more to further the cause 
of aviation, particularly military avia- 
tion, than Hoyt Vandenberg. His career 
was distinguished by great personal 
courage and magnificent leadership and 
ability. 

I join my colleagues in extending con- 
dolences to his bereaved family. Our 
State and our Nation have lost a great 
American. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, as 
we today mourn the passing of a truly 
great American, I feel certain that his- 
tory will properly record the lasting con- 
tribution made by Hoyt Vandenberg to 
the science of military aviation, and to 
its use as a factor in minimizing the loss 
of American lives. In addition to his 
work in perfecting aerial technique, he 
was an inspiration to the herioc members 
of our Air Force in World War I, and a 
stimulus to their morale. 

I hope history will also record the fore- 
sight and vision of General Vandenberg 
at the conclusion of World War II, when, 
with other men who were determined 
that America should not be left power- 
less in an air age in the face of threats of 
atomic bombing and other attacks, he 
took up the sword for the continued ad- 
vancement of America’s aerial defense. 

It has been wisely said by my col- 
leagues that not only was General Van- 
denberg heroic in battle, but he was 
equally heroic in peace, and in his de- 
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termination to try to make this country 
strong against all odds. 

His last great fight for his country was 
made last year. He could see further 
than many of us could then see. He 
saw the threat of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs, which would render the country 
powerless unless, at the earliest possible 
time, we perfected an air defense, which 
might perhaps be our sole defense 
against the awful catastrophes of 
nuclear warfare. 

I join other Members of the Senate in 
paying tribute to a truly great American, 
whose entire life has been devoted to the 
upbuilding and security of our great 
country. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to identify myself with the 
tributes paid to a great American by my 
colleagues. Personally, I did not know 
the distinguished Gen. Hoyt Vanden- 
berg well, but as a member of the For- 
eign Relations Committee I was fre- 
quently in conferences with him during 
the critical period through which we 
were passing. I had a feeling of great 
confidence in him and affection for him. 
Truly he was a great man in his day and 
age. He was completely devoted to the 
security of his country. He was a man 
of farseeing vision in the field of war- 
fare which he knew so well. 

His passing is a severe loss to us all. 
I extend a word of affectionate sympathy 
to his family and to all others who were 
close to him. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
often it is the small things rather than 
the big things that indicate nobility of 
character. On one occasion during 
World War II, when all the pilots under 
General Vandenberg’s command were 
being hard pressed and subjected daily 
to a series of dangers, one of the pilots 
reported to the general, “I have cracked 
up, and I can’t go on the next mission to 
which I have been assigned.” General 
Vandenberg merely said, Don't let that 
worry you. I will take your place on the 
next mission.” And he did. 

The result on the morale of the men 
under the general’s command, when it 
was known that the commander in chief 
himself had volunteered to brave the 
dangers to which they were subjected, 
was beyond description. 

That was in keeping with the attitude 
of the great Hebrew prophet who, when 
called upon to rule Israel, said, “For 7 
years I stood where they stood.” 

General Vandenberg did not want any 
man under his command to assume any 
hazard which he himself was not also 
willing to assume. That was the ear- 
mark of a great leader. 

I share with my colleagues today the 
deepest personal regret over the un- 
timely passing of a brave and talented 
military leader and a great and patriotic 
American. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to join my colleagues in paying trib- 
ute to General Vandenberg and in ex- 
pressing deepest sympathy to his family. 
I knew General Vandenberg as a colonel 
when Hap Arnold, in command of the 
Air Force, determined to have day bomb- 
ings in Europe. I later knew General 
Vandenberg in Washington, and as a 
member of the Subcommittee on Defense 
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Appropriations, I saw a great deal of him 
last year when the Air Force fight was on. 

I am one who has always believed in 
airpower, and the guidance and assist- 
ance which General Vandenberg gave 
us in testimony last year will always be 
remembered by me. 

We have had many heroes and we 
have had many distinguished Chiefs of 
Staff in the various branches of our mili- 
tary service, and Hoyt Vandenberg can 
be numbered as one of them. He was 
a man of great character, of extraor- 
dinary ability, and of spotless integrity, 
and he did much for America in what 
he did for the Air Force. I am familiar 
with many of the incidents which have 
been related here, particularly the one 
spoken of by the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]. In the 
passing of General Vandenberg the 
United States has lost a great soldier 
and citizen, and I have lost a good 
friend. 


ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTIETH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF THE SPRINGFIELD 
ARMORY 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
April 2 marked the 160th anniversary of 
the establishment of Springfield Ar- 
mory. It was first established in 1777 as 
a laboratory for the preparation of all 
kinds of ammunition and later also for 
the manufacture of small arms. Its es- 
tablishment as a national arsenal was 
authorized by the act of April 2, 1794 
(1 Stat. 352). The first muskets and 
small arms were manufactured there in 
1795. 

George Washington is called the 
father of Springfield Armory because 
he endorsed the original establishment 
of the laboratory at Springfield in 1777, 
inspected the site in 1789, and approved 
it as a national armory in 1794. 

In 1795 a month's production was 20 
muskets, costing about $20 each, and the 
first year’s production was 245 muskets. 
From that day to the coming of the now 
noted Garand rifle—the M-1—Spring- 
field’s production totaled 3,887,749 pieces 
of small arms. 

Springfield’s fame is far-reaching. 
When a Massachusetts regiment arrived 
in Washington, D. C., for the defense of 
the Capital in 1861, there were many 
exclamations over the superior rifles it 
carried. Those were Springfields. The 
armory developed other models as the 
years passed, but the most famous for 
many years was the Springfield model 
1903, which was our standard small arm 
for more than 30 years. That rifle was 
long superior to any other produced any- 
where else in the world, and great was 
the opposition to its retirement when 
the Garand—the M-1l—was adopted in 
1936. But the MI was also a product 
of the same armory, since the developer, 
Garand, worked at Springfield and en- 
joyed the fullest cooperation and use of 
all facilities, to say nothing of the work- 
ing capital, of the armory. 

Springfield Armory has continuously 
manufactured small arms from its es- 
tablishment up to the present time. 

I take this opportunity to express our 
gratitude on this—the 160th anniver- 
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sary of the establishment of Springfield 
Armory—to the hundreds of men and 
women at the Springfield Armory who 
are carrying on today its splendid tradi- 
tion of small-arms production for our 
national security. 


PRICE SUPPORTS 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recor a statement with 
reference to price supports by Keith 
Wallace, president of the Vermont State 
Farm Bureau. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Price SUPPORTS 


(By Keith Wallace, president, Vermont State 
Farm Bureau) 


Vermont Farm Bureau at its annual meet- 
ing at Barre in November 1953 went on rec- 
ord as favoring (resolution No. 8) a flexible 
price support, depending on demand and 
supply conditions. A similar resolution was 
passed at several county meetings. 

As part of the voting delegate body at the 
AFBE annual meeting in Chicago in De- 
cember 1953, Vermont approved the reso- 
lution passed there calling for variable price 
supports as provided in the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1949, with the amendment 
providing 90 percent of parity price sup- 
ports on any basic commodity during the 
first year marketing quotas are in effect 
after a year in which they were not in effect 
on such commodity. 

At a meeting of the Vermont State Farm 
Bureau board of directors on March 10, 1954, 
with all members present except two, the 
matter of price supports was again discussed 
in light of Secretary of Agriculture Benson’s 
announced intention of cutting price sup- 
ports on dairy products from 99 percent to 
75 percent of parity. After considerable dis- 
cussion the board voted unanimously to the 
effect that its position on flexible price sup- 
ports was unchanged. Some of the consid- 
erations in this decision were as follows: 

There is a tremendous surplus of milk in 
the country over present market require- 
ments. 

Most dairy farmers would prefer a cut in 
the support price rather than production 
controls. 

The basic crops supported at 90 percent of 
parity through 1954 are subject to acreage 
reductions of 20 percent from 1953 plantings. 
This means twenty-five to thirty million 
acres of land which, under the controls, 
would lie idle or be planted to something 
else. With dairy products at 90 percent of 
parity it is natural to assume that some of 
this land would be used in production of 
dairy products. But by dropping the sup- 
port price to 75 percent of parity the shift 
in the direction of dairying would be dis- 
couraged. 

Butter, under optimum storage conditions, 
will not last over 2 years, after which it must 
be disposed of at salvage prices. 

Housewives are becoming indignant about 
the fact that their tax money is being used 
to price butter off their tables and into Gov- 
ernment storage. They are not going with- 
out, but are using substitutes. Housewives 
have many more votes in the Nation than do 
the dairymen. 

Quantities of butter in storage would con- 
tinue to depress prices. 

In conclusion, it would seem that the Sec- 
retary's decision to lower the support price 
on dairy products from 90 percent of parity 
to 75 percent is not only in line with both 
American and Vermont Farm Bureau resolu- 
tions on price supports, but also is in the 
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best interests of dairy farmers in the long 
run. 


THE DEFENSE OF DIEN BIEN PHU 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the people of the United States are 
watching with keen interest and admira- 
tion the gallant defense of Dien Bien 
Phu by Colonel de Castries and his band 
of French Union forces. We are all aware 
of the importance of this action to the 
fate of Indochina and of fact that a free 
Indochina is almost a sine qua non of a 
free southeast Asia. 

Mr. President, when the stakes are es 
high as they are at Dien Bien Phu we 
sometimes tend to forget that the imme- 
diate participants are flesh and blood hu- 
man beings. Colonel de Castries, the 
French commander, pérsonifies the at- 
tainments and the spirit which, down 
through the ages, have assured the world 
that the French are a great people and 
France a great nation. He represents 
the hope for the future of our most im- 
portant continental ally. 

I ask unanimous consent that Joseph 
Alsop’s vivid description of Colonel de 
Castries appearing in numerous news- 
papers of today, April 5, 1954, be included 
in the body of the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMEMBERING DR CASTRIES 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

The early sun was already baking hot 
when Gen. Rene Cogny pushed aside the 
dusty tent flap, and entered the forward 
operational headquarters of Christian de 
Castries. 

In those days last autumn, the heroic 
defender of Dien Bien Phu was already, as 
he used to point out somewhat sardonically, 
“the only colonel in the world commanding 
a division—at least it’s something to be 
unique.” Yet De Castries’ headquarters 
would have horrified an American division 
commander and indeed displeased the 
colonel of any well-found United States 
regiment. 

A tent, a couple of desks, a map board, 
half a dozen officers—that was all there was 
to it, set down in the midst of the dusty dis- 
order of truck park, tank park, and ammuni- 
tion dumps. There was something busi- 
nesslike, all the same, in the way the slender 
De Castries moved to the map board, as 
soon as the greetings were over and General 
Cogny asked for a situation report. 

De Castries spoke quietly, almost non- 
chalantly, pointing out his dispositions with 
waves of his smart riding crop. The picture 
painted was reasonably hair-raising, for his 
nine battalions were strung out in line down 
@ narrow valley, with the enemy in heavy 
force in the hills on either side. The last 
battalion, of Moroccan Rifles, was about to 
be committed in the drive on the final objec- 
tive, the little town of Phu Nho Quan. 

„They're ready for the jumpoff?” asked 
the general. 

“Yes,” said De Castries amiably. 
should be jumping off now.” 

“But you will have no reserves,” said 
General Cogny. 

“Well,” replied De Castries, still amiably, 
“we've had to do without reserves before. It 
would be better to have some, but we can 
manage if we must.” 

That was how I met Dien Bien Phu's 
defender. 

He was one—almost the last one in Indo- 
china—of Gen. de Lattre de Tassigny's 
famous “fighting colonels,” those brilliant 
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men of war whom the brilliant De Lattre 
used to restore the fallen morale of the 
French forces in Indochina: He had 19 
battlefield citations. He had the largest col- 
lection of horse show prizes in Paris—for he 
is a celebrated jump-rider. He had a 
wonderfully beautiful wife; and when he 
was not in the field with his men, he and 
Mme. De Castries definitely lived in a large, 
highly vulnerable country house in a coun- 
tryside crawling with Viet Minh guerrillas. 

So went the stories about Christian de 
Castries, all of them, as I later found, quite 
true. A courage that would have been close 
to madness if it were not always cool; a non- 
chalance that might almost have been 
negligence if the man’s eye did not casually 
take in every detail of importance; a sardonic 
humor that might have been unrelieved 
cynicism, if he had not believed very deeply 
in a few things, such as France; these were 
the more striking qualities of this man. 

One can imagihe De Castries cursing the 
intelligence, who had not counted on the 
post-Korean increase of supply for the Viet 
Minh, and did not believe the enemy would 
have heavy artillery. One can picture him 
making his night and morning rounds, as 
was his custom, snapping his riding crop 
easily against his boot in a thunder of enemy 
fire. One can see him, above all, encourag- 
ing his men to the most desperate resistance 
by the best of all methods, his own superb 
example. 

It is good now, and it is only just, to re- 
member Christian de Castries. For you may 
think as you please of the politicians in the 
Chamber of Deputies; but the free world 
owes to De Castries and the other French 
soldiers of his sort in Indochina a debt that 
the free world is unlikely to repay. The 
debt should be acknowledged; that is the 
least that can be done. 


ORGANIZATIONS AND MEN WHO 
DOMINATE FARM POLICY IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, every 
Senator and every Member of the House 
of Representatives will be vitally inter- 
ested in reading a number of articles 
which have been published in the past 
few weeks by the Minneapolis Tribune, 
the Des Moines Register, the Watertown 
(N. Y.) Daily Times, and Wallace’s 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 

These articles provide the most com- 
plete description that has yet been pub- 
lished of the organizations and the men 
who today dominate farm policy in the 
Nation’s Capital. 

No Member of either House of Con- 
gress whose constituency includes farm- 
ers can fail to find these articles of the 
greatest significance. 

The headline on the first of these arti- 
cles, published by both the Minneap- 
olis Tribune and the Des Moines Reg- 
ister, on February 21, 1954, and written 
by Wilbur Elston, reads: “Eastern Farm 
Group Wins Influence With Benson.” 

A series of four articles by Alan S. 
Emory appeared in the Watertown 
(N. Y.) Daily Times on February 25, 26, 
and 27, and March 1, the headline of the 
first of the series reading: “Washington 
Farm Policy Is Made in Ithaca, N. Y.” 

The article from Wallace’s Farmer of 
March 6, 1954, is entitled “Benson 
Cleans House; Midwest and South Lose 
in Changes in United States Department 
of Agriculture; Eastern Dairy Section Is 
on Top.” 
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I ask unanimous consent that these 
articles be printed in the Record at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Tribune of February 
21, 1954] 

EASTERN Farm GROUP WINS INFLUENCE WITH 
BENSON 


(By Wilbur Elston) 


WasHINCTON.—Eastern farming interests 
represented by the conservative Ithaca, N. Y., 
“crowd,” are strongly influencing policy in 
the Agriculture Department. 

That explains, in part, why Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson cut dairy price supports 
from the maximum of 90 percent to the 
minimum of 75 percent of parity for the year 
starting April 1. 

It also explains the administration's 
strong backing for a flexible price-support 
system for basic farm crops after the 90 per- 
cent supports expire December 31. 

The Ithaca “crowd” is made up largely of 
the officials and advisers of the Agriculture 
Department who come from Cornell Univer- 
sity’s College of Agriculture and from the 
Grange League Federation of Cooperatives, 
both located in Ithaca. 

In Congress, the Ithaca view closely par- 
allels that of Senator Aiken (Republican, 
Vermont), chairman of the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee, who long has supported the 
flexible theory. 

The emergence of the Ithaca crowd rep- 
resents a shift from the days of the New 
Deal and Fair Deal when farmers from the 
Midwest and South were brought into the 
Department to help run the farm program. 

To agriculture, the significance of the 
shift is that more attention is being paid to 
the needs of the deficit feed-producing 
area—the East—and less to the demands of 
the surplus-producing area—the Midwest. 

Eastern farmers want cheap feed because 
they have to buy most of their feed for their 
dairy cattle and poultry. Midwest farmers 
want high prices for feed grains because they 
not only produce enough for their own needs, 
but also sell a good deal. 

Since they produce little of the price-sup- 
ported products for sale, eastern farmers 
want low price supports, while midwestern 
farmers generally seek higher supports to 
bolster their market prices. 

In addition, eastern dairy farmers are less 
affected by the cut in dairy price supports 
than the Midwest milk producers. 

Most eastern milk production goes into 
fluid milk markets where retail prices are set 
by milk marketing agreements. But the 
Midwest, lacking large metropolitan areas in 
which to sell its fluid milk, must manufac- 
ture much of it into butter, cheese, and dried 
milk, which are directly affected by the cut in 
price supports. 

Appointment of James McConnell as head 
of the commodity stabilization service in- 
creases the Ithaca influence in the Depart- 
ment. 

McConnell has been executive vice presi- 
dent of the Grange group, which claims to 
be the world’s largest cooperative, and also 
is on the board of trustees at Cornell. 

But he is just the latest arrival from 
Ithaca. 

Elwood Chase, another Grange official from 
Buffalo, N. Y., served as a consultant on grain 
and seed problems for several months, and 
now is back again as a consultant to Mc- 
Connell. 

Dr. W. I. Myers, dean of the Cornell Col- 
lege of Agriculture, is chairman of the Secre- 
tary's advisory commission which made most 
of the flexible support recommendations 
found in President's Eisenhower's farm pro- 
gram, 
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Don Paarlberg, an Assistant to the Secre- 
tary who is his economic adviser, got his 
doctorate under Myers at Cornell. 

William B. Ward, head of the department 
of extension teaching and information at 
Cornell, is chairman of the Secretary's ad- 
visory committee on information. 

Karl Butler, a New York agricultural con- 
sultant who has been one of Benson's unof- 
ficial advisers, is close to the Ithaca crowd. 

Clayton Whipple, a career officer who has 
been moved up to be assistant head of the 
foreign agricultural service, is another Cor- 
nel graduate. 

The easterners are not all of one opinion, 
of course. Governor Dewey, of New York, 
for example, protested the cut in dairy price 
supports, but only on the grounds that the 
supports for feed grains are still higher than 
the 75-percent level. 

About a third of a New York dairyman’s 
costs are made up of his purchases of price- 
supported grain for feed. 

There is no official tieup between the 
Grange co-op group and Cornell, but the 
giant federation of cooperatives has made 
good use of marketing and other agricultural 
information available from the excellent col- 
lege of agriculture at Ithaca and has co- 
operated in raising funds for Cornell’s new 
nutrition school. 


— 


[From the Watertown (N. Y.) Daily Times 
of February 25, 1954] 


WASHINGTON FARM PoLICY Is MADE IN ITHACA, 
N. Y. 


(This is the first of a series of our articles 
on the role of “Cornell” in the formulation 
and implementation of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration’s farm policies. References 
herein to “Cornell” and “Cornellians” apply 
only to the New York State contract colleges, 
and particularly the College of Agriculture 
operated in connection with Cornell uni- 
versity at Ithaca. Such Cornell colleges as 
those in liberal arts, architecture, medicine, 
engineering, law, hotel management, etc., are 
not State colleges.) 

(By Alan S. Emory) 

WASHINGTON, February 25.—If, some eve- 
ning a casual stroller in the Nation’s capital 
hears the strains of “Far Above Cayuga’s 
Waters” floating up from the agriculture de- 
partment he need not be surprised. 

The boys from Ithaca, N. Y. have really 
taken over. 

Farm policy in the Eisenhower administra- 
tion was, to a large extent, taught in the 
classrooms at Cornell university, organized 
by the Cornell faculty and furnished to 
farm groups by Cornell experts. 

The Cornell philosophy is one based on a 
maximum of freedom from government in- 
terference and from high fixed price sup- 
ports, cheap grain and a preference for big 
agriculture over the individual farmer. 

It perhaps was best expressed by a Wash- 
ington wire-puller who is not a Cornell man 
himself, but is friendly with most, if not all 
of the Cornellians now connected with the 
agriculture department. He said: 

“The difference between farming and agri- 
culture is that farmers are producers of food 
and fiber, while agriculturalists are politi- 
cians.” 

FEAR “REGIMENTATION” 


The Cornellians appear more interested in 
low prices for raw materials than in increased 
purchasing power for the farmer. They 
stress the dangers of regimentation and in- 
form the farmer that “government bureauc- 
racy” and control means “dictatorship.” 

The emphasis on cheap feed prices stems 
from the close connection between most of 
the Cornell men and the Grange League Fed- 
eration, an Ithaca outfit that is the largest 
cooperative in the world. With much of its 
business in grain, the GLF did about 
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$400 million in trade last year, topped only 
by Swift; Sears, Roebuck, and International 
Harvester. It doubled the business of 
Quaker Oats. 

Cheap feed is an attractive proposition to 
the northeastern farmer, but it makes the 
midwesterner hopping mad. And some farm 
experts claim that, sooner or later, low feed 
prices will be joined by low prices for cattle 
and milk. 

On March 5, 1953, James A. McConnell, 
new Chief of the Government’s price sup- 
port program, former executive vice presi- 
dent of the G. L. F. and a trustee of Cornell 
told the Chicago Producers Commission As- 
sociation that farmers needed individual 
freedom for making decisions to adjust to 
changing agricultural conditions. 

“The great threat”, he said, “was manipu- 
lation of supply and demand through abnor- 

“mally high price supports. With the sup- 
port of farmers and farm leaders who are 
willing to stand on their own feet and not 
run to the Government every time they get 
into trouble we can gradually abolish * * * 
threats to our individual freedom. We can 
recover the liberties which we voluntarily 
surrendered to the Government to meet tem- 
porary emergencies of the wartime years.” 

SOCIALISM CITED 

He listed other threats as excessive taxa- 
tion, monopolistic tendencies within labor 
unions and Government services and the 
loss of free markets through price and wage 
controls. 

Two months ago Mr. McConnell told a re- 
porter. “The Government ought to stay out 
of the farmers’ business.” Anything else, he 

feels, is socialism. 

One of the architects of the Cornell phil- 
osophy was the late H. E. Babcock, a founder 
of the GLF and president of the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives, holding the 
latter post 1 year when Ezra Taft Benson 
was executive secretary. Mr. Benson is now 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Mr. Babcock 
was chairman of the board at Cornell. 

He is reported to have originated the Cor- 
nell maxim that the more people ate the 
better off the farmer would be, and the main 
thing was to boost consumption of farm 
products. Then everything else would take 
care of itself. 

Perhaps the most powerful Cornellian of 
them all is the Ithaca University’s farm 
school dean, William I. Myers, chairman of 
the President’s Farm Advisory Commission, 
If Mr. Myers did not write the Eisenhower 
farm program, he contributed as much as 
any other individual, probably more. 

Mr. Myers knows Washington well from 
his service down here in the New Deal days. 
During that time he met Milton Eisenhower, 
the President’s brother and closest adviser. 

Therefore, when Dean Myers and his co- 
operative colleagues decided Ezra Taft Ben- 
son of Utah should be the next Secretary of 
Agriculture they put it up to Milton Eisen- 
hower and Milton passed the word to Ike, 

Mr. Benson was Cornell's choice. 

Dean Myers’ expressions of farm opinion 
are plentiful. He has spoken and written 
many thousands of words. 

In February 1951, in a Cornell publication, 
he wrote, “Industry reduces production when 
prices decline and increases output when 
prices are favorable. These readjustments 
to price fluctuations result in unemploy- 
ment, but are necessary for self-preserva- 
tion.” 

PRAISES FLEXIBILITY 

After noting that, in spite of higher prices, 
food purchases took a smaller bite out of pay 
checks than in 1939, Dean Myers praised 
flexible price supports and wrote: 

“The higher the level of guaranteed prices, 
the greater the stimulus to production. The 
greater the stimulus to production the more 
rigid the Government controls that will be 
mecessary. Rigid controls limit the ability 
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of farmers to increase efficiency and to adjust 
production to meet changing consumer de- 
mands. Flexible support prices at conserva- 
tive levels will protect farmers against severe 
losses and yet give them reasonable freedom 
because rigid controls will not be required.” 

After describing price-support programs as 
a legacy from depressions, Dean Myers, in 
May 1952, said the effects of the programs on 
the consumer food costs had been “greatly 
overemphasized. Support prices tend to 
stimulate production and to keep prices 
down to or below support levels.” 

In his view Government restrictions had 
little effect on total farm production, farm 
competition provided built-in protection for 
consumers and intensive farm production 
meant higher yields to farmers, so they were 
likely to produce more. 

“Support prices should be low enough so 
that they would not be operative during pe- 
riods of normal economic conditions,” he 
wrote. As fixed supports lead to greater Gov- 
ernment purchases of surpluses and heavy 
costs, the consumers became resentful of 
farm problems. 

The answer, Dean Myers said, was to place 
main dependence on efforts to “stabilize the 
economy, marketing agreements, Govern- 
ment assistance to low-income families dur- 
ing recessions and similar measures.” 


PRICE CONTROL HIT 


The Cornell opposition to price control 
was clearly demonstrated in an article en- 
titled “Prices and Communism,” to which 
Dean Myers contributed in 1951. He wrote: 

“Communism waxes with the deadening 
effects of deflation, unemployment, and the 
like, and wanes with the stimulating effects 
of active business and full employment that 
follow in the wake of rising prices. This, 
however, doesn’t deter the present propo- 
nents of price control. 

“As usual, busy-beaver public officials 
sound off that price advances were due to 
the activities of a few unpatriotic chiselers. 
Those who had the foresight to purchase 
legally a product that would rise in price 
shouldn’t be satirized and ridiculed by those 
who didn’t have the foresight or the courage 
of their convictions.” 


[From the Watertown (N. Y.) Daily Times 
. of February 26, 1954] 


CORNELL DEAN HEADS IKE’S FARM ADVISORY 
COMMISSION—BUT MR. MYERS Is ONLY ONE 
OF MANY WITH TIES TO ITHACA, N. Y. 

(Second of a series) 
(By Alan S. Emory) 

WASHINGTON, February 26.—If the United 
States Department of Agriculture has one 
alma mater, it is Cornell University. 

In influence, as well as in personnel, Cor- 
nell is everywhere. 

It was at a meeting in Chicago, following 
the 1952 election of Dwight D. Eisenhower as 
president, that the Cornellians, together with 
their business associates, settled on Ezra 
Taft Benson as the new Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. Benson was the choice both of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and the late Senator Robert 
A. Taft to be farm Secretary. He got the 
job. In the interim period between his elec- 
tion and his taking office he had his head- 
quarters in the World Center Building in 
Washington. 


WHO ARE CORNELLIANS? 


The office belonged to Victor Emanuel, big 
chief of the Avco Manufacturing Co., a divi- 
sion of the Republic Steel Corp., and a Cor- 
nell trustee. 

Who are the leading Cornellians in the 
Republican farm administration? They are: 

James A. McConnell, head of the Commod- 
ity Stabilization Service, which runs the 
price-support program. 

William I. Myers, chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Farm Advisory Commission, 
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Clayton E. Whipple, acting head of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service. 

Don Paarlberg, consultant on economic af- 
fairs to Secretary Benson. 

Karl D. Butler, originally ticketed to be 
Mr. Benson’s administrative assistant, but 
now a consultant. 

Albert K. Mitchell, member of the presi- 
dential advisory group and G. O. P. na- 
tional committeeman from New Mexico. 

In the background is Victor Emanuel, the 
Avco (Crosley home appliances and farm 
equipment) man, who also controls the New 
Idea Farm Equipment Co. Dean Myers is 
an Avco director, and both are friendly with 
Mr. Butler, who reportedly braintrusted Mr. 
Benson's choice as Agriculture Secretary. 

During and immediately after the war 
Mr. Butler was Washington staffer for the 
American Institute of Cooperation, educa- 
tion arm for the rural cooperative movement. 
Around 1949 he left that job and went to 
Ithaca, where he tied in with Avco. He 
plugged hard for the “animal agriculture” 
theory: 

If people ate as much as they should of 
what they should, like milks, eggs, and beef, 
agriculture would benefit, and there would 
be little or no need at all for New Deal 
farm programs. 


PURDUE IN ACT, TOO 


Mr. Butler also runs, by remote control, 
the National Institute of Animal Agriculture 
at Purdue University. Mr. Paarlberg, who 
got his doctor of philosophy degree at Cor- 
nell, is a Purdue man, too. Purdue Presi- 
dent Harry Reed, an institute sponsor, is a 
member of Secretary Benson’s top advisory 
council. 

As institute president, Mr. Butler worked 
closely with the executive secretary of the 
National Council of Farmers Cooperatives. 
At the time that was Mr. Benson. Until he 
became farm secretary, Mr. Benson was 
chairman of the board of the institute. 
Both he and Mr. Butler are members of the 
Mormon faith, 

Between Mr. Benson's appointment and 
oath of office, he and Mr. Butler traveled 
around the country, sounding out “grass 
roots” sentiment. The two worked together 
in the Avco office in Washington. Mr. But- 
ler sat in on department staff meetings. He 
still commutes from Ithaca to Washington. 

Dean Myers is a big Paarlberg fan, as well 
as a Benson guide. He is also a director of 
the Grange League Federation. 

The GLF is the huge grain-marketing 
co-op, with headquarters at Ithaca, home 
of Cornell. It has been a key group in the 
Institute of Cooperation and in the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives. 

A founder was the late H. E. Babcock, 
chairman of the Cornell board, who knew 
Mr. Benson as a council operator and fighter 
against price control in a strenuous lobby 
effort in Washington. Mr. Babcock had 
farms in New York and in New Mexico, Mr. 
Mitchell's home State. Mr. Mitchell is a 
Cornell graduate. 

Mr. Benson's successor at the council was 
John H. Davis, now an Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture for marketing, who has an- 
nounced his intention to resign. He worked 
closely with the GLF group, including 
Mr. Butler, and until recently he headed the 
mammoth Commodity Credit Corporation, 
which handles surplus farm purchases for 
Uncle Sam. One of his first actions was to 
bring down the G. L. F. Elwood Chase. Mr. 
Chase went to work reviewing commodity 
programs, especially grain. 


GANNETT AND CORNELL 


Mrs. Babcock was co-publisher of the 
Cornell-published yoice, the American Agri- 
culturalist, along with Frank E. Gannett, 
who owns and publishes a string of papers 
in upstate New York, Hartford, Conn., Dan- 
ville, Ill., and Plainfield, N. J. Mr. Gannett, 
a Cornell trustee, was former assistant to 
the chairman of the Republican National 
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Committee and is chief financier of the 
Committee for Constitutional Government, a 
right-wing Washington lobby organization 
known as a free spender. 

Of the Cornellians on the Federal payroll, 
Mr. Paarlberg makes $12,000 a year, Mr. 
McConnell $15,000, and Mr. Whipple $11,050. 

Mr. McConnell served as GLF general 
Manager for 16 years before being pro- 
moted to executive vice president. He 
operates a 600-acre dairy and poultry farm 
near Mansfield, Pa. He is both graduate 
and trustee of Cornell and taught animal 
husbandry there. Mr. Whipple and Mr. 
Mitchell hold bachelor’s degrees from Cor- 
nell and Mr. Whipple taught there. Mr, 
Butler and Mr. Paarberg have doctor of phi- 
losophy degrees from Cornell. All are well 
indoctrinated with the Cornell philosophy. 

Mr. Butler, as a matter of fact, attempted 
a nearly impossible feat for his alma mater. 
When it was decided to set up a Babcock 
chair of agricultural economics at Cornell 
he tried to wangle a contribution from then 
Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. Brannan, 
a Democrat and author of the direct-pay- 
ment subsidy plan that brought loud cries 
of socialism and communism from the Ith- 
acans. Mr. Brannan flatly declined. 

Mr. Butler's National Institute for Animal 
Agriculture has been plugged consistently 
by the big agricultural publication Doan's 
Digest, which was, until his appointment to 
a Washington job, edited by True D. Morse, 
now the Under Secretary of Agriculture, 


MYERS’ DIRECTORSHIP 


Another Cornell-type operation is the 
Cooperative Digest, run by Roy H. Park and 
published in Ithaca. Mr. Park is a farm 
adviser to Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, of New 
York. The Digest carries a column regu- 
larly by John C. Davis, former Agriculture 
Department press chief under Mr. Benson 
and now farm editor of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 

Dean Myers, who has headed the Cornell 
Farm College since 1943, is a director of Avco, 
the Continental Can Co., United States In- 
dustrial Chemicals, Inc.; the GLF, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, of which he 
is also deputy chairman; New York State 
Electric & Gas Corp., L. C. Smith & Corona 
Typewriters, Inc.; Insular Lumber Co., and is 
a trustee of the Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
New York. He is farm consultant to the 
Chase National Bank, member of the advisory 
board of the American Enterprise Associa- 
tion, of the executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Cooperation, and of the ad- 
visory council of the Agricultural Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers Association. 

He is listed in many Agriculture Depart- 
ment releases as a farmer. 

Mr. Emanuel, chairman, president, director 
and member of the executive committee of 
Aveo, is also president and director of Albert 
Emanuel Co., Inc.; director and executive 
committee member of the Republic Steel 
Corp., the Crosley Broadcasting Corp., and the 
ACF-Brill Motors Co.; a director of Hines- 
Park Foods, Inc., and the New Ideal Farm 
Equipment Co., and was until recently a di- 
rector of the New York Shipbuilding Corp. 


[From the Watertown (N. Y.) Daily Times of 
February 27, 1954] 
INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES Not EXCLUSIVE 

TO BUSINESS—THE “Farm Boys” ALSO KNOW 

How TO Ger ABOUT ARM-IN-ARM 

(Third of a series) 
(By Alan S. Emory) 

WAsHINGTON, February 27.—The phrase 
“interlocking directorate” usually applies to 
some monopoly setup in the big-business 
field. It applies equally, however, to farm 


organizations, some of which are little more 
than titles and letterheads. 

Not all the directors are Cornellians, 
though many of them are. Cornell is rep- 
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resented on virtually all of the organiza- 
tions in some form or other. Just about 
every one of the organizations has an official 
who helps guide farm policy in the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

The same names keep cropping up in di- 
rector lists, tables of consultants, and chair- 
men. 

Names like James A. McConnell, a Cor- 
nellian, who is in charge of the price-sup- 
port program; R. Douglas Stuart, former vice 
chairman of the board of the Quaker Oats 
Co., and now Ambassador to Canada; John 
Stuart, chairman of the Quaker Oats board 
and a director of the International Harvester 
Co.; Graham Patterson, publisher of the Farm 
Journal; Walter D. Fuller, publisher of Coun- 
try Gentleman; innumerable officials of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation and the 
National Grange, Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture John H. Davis, W. P. Davis, former 
president of the National Milk Producers 
Federation, and Frank W. Jenks, of Interna- 
tional Harvester. 


M’CONNELL AN “OPERATOR” 


Mr. McConnell shows up in most of the or- 
ganizations, foundations, and other units 
that put out literature, write letters, cir- 
culate information and films, arrange get- 
togethers and, just generally “operate.” 

He is a director of the Foundation for 
American Agriculture, a trustee of the Farm 
Film Foundation, member of the Hoover 
Commission farm advisory committee, trus- 
tee of the Foundation for Economic Educa- 
tion, and through the Grange League Fed- 
eration—the gigantic grain-marketing co- 
operative at Ithaca, N. Y.—a leading light of 
the new farm-city conference. 

Mr. McConnell was executive vice presi- 
dent of G. L. F. before becoming head of the 
Commodity Stabilization Service this month 
at $15,000 a year. 

Other men of influence in the wheels- 
within-wheels setup of agriculture opera- 
tions in the Nation’s Capital include Gen. 
I bert E. Wood, president of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., and former leader in the isolationist 
America First movement, and Joseph How- 
ard Pew, the Pennsylvania political power 
and major owner of the Sun Oil and ship- 
building companies. 

The names keep recurring. 

Directors of the Foundation for American 
Agriculture include Ambassador Stuart, 
chairman; Assistant Secretary John H. Davis; 
W. P. Davis; Victor Emanuel, president of 
the Avco Manufacturing Corp., and a Cor- 
nell trustee; Walter D. Fuller; F. Peavey 
Heffelfinger, head of the F. H. Peavey & Co., 
grain firm, and husband of the Minnesota 
GOP national committeewoman; John H. 
Kraft, of the Kraft Foods Co.;: J. L. McCaffrey, 
of International Harvester; Mr. McConnell; 
Albert K. Mitchell, member of the Presi- 
dent’s Farm Advisory Commission and GOP 
national committeeman from New Mexico, a 
rancher; President Allan Kline, of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation; Master Her- 
schel D. Newsom, of the Grange; Mr. Patter- 
son, of the Sun Oil-owned Farm Journal, and 
former Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
Romeo Short. No longer on the list, though 
they had been until recently, are Under 
Secretary of Agriculture True D. Morse and 
General Wood. 

MORE OF SAME 


On the Farm Film Foundation Board are 
Mr. Puller; Frank W. Jenks, of International 
Harvester; Mr. Kline; Mr. McConnell; Mr. 
Newsom; Ambassador Stuart; and Karl D. 
Loos, now Agriculture Department Solicitor. 
The field director is Col. Charles W. Skeele, 
associate director of Terrace Hill, Ithaca, 
while consultants include Floyd Partain, of 
Curtis Publishing, the Fuller organization; 
Carrol Streeter, of the Farm Journal; and Val 
Sherman, of the Milk Producers Federation. 

Past members include the late H. E. Bab- 
cock, chairman of the Cornell board; Karl D. 
Butler, consultant to Secretary of Agricul- 
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ture Ezra Taft Benson; Mr. Fuller; and for- 
mer Assistant Secretary Short, as well as a 
flock of Farm Bureau officials. 

The Hoover Commission agricultural com- 
mittee includes Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture John H. Davis, who recently headed 
the surplus-purchasing Commodity Credit 
Corporation; W. P. Davis, Mr. McConnell, 
John Stuart, Mr. Jenks, Mr. Fuller, and eight 
members of the Farm Bureau, plus A. J. Mc- 
Fadden, director of the Southern California 
Edison Co. 

Participating in the Farm-City conference 
are Mr. McCaffrey, John Stuart, director of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the federation itself, the American Medical 
Association, Mr. Emanuel's Avco corporation, 
General Wood's Sears, Roebuck, Mr. McCon- 
nell's G. L. F., Mr. Newsom’s Grange and the 
Foundation for American Agriculture, as 
well as the Stuarts’ Quaker Oats and Inter- 
national Harvester. 


AMERICAN FUTURES 


International Harvester and several rail- 
roads provide the dominant voices on the 
farm foundation, whose former managing 
director, Francis W. Peck, is now on the 
Farm Credit Board, 

American Futures, Inc., one of the most 
conservative of the organizations, includes as 
officials Cornel President Deane W. Malott, 
publisher Frank E. Gannett, a Cornell trus- 
tee; General Wood; John T. Flynn, the anti- 
New Deal author; and New York farm leader 
Fred H. Sexauer. 

The Foundation for Economic Education 
trustees include Charles M. White, president 
of the Republic Steel Corp. and a close as- 
sociate of Victor Emanuel’s; Mr. Pew, Gen- 
eral Wood, Mr, McConnell and W. C. Mullen- 
dore, president of Southern California Edi- 
son. 

One of the most conservative, yet influen- 
tial, farm publications is the Pew and Sun 
Oil-owned Farm Journal, published by Gra- 
ham Patterson, who is a member of the Foun- 
dation for American Agriculture, while his 
assistant, Carroll Streeter, is with the Farm 
Film Foundation. 

The editor in chief is Wheeler McMillen, 
whose son, Robert, was Washington editor, 
but took a leave of absence to become main 
public relations consultant to Secretary Ben- 
son. 

The Foundation for Economie Education, 
in its 1950 lobby report, listed gifts of $37,500 
from Republic Steel, $20,000 from the Sloan 
Foundation, which has a link with the Farm 
Film Foundation; $13,000 from Sears, Roe- 
buck and $40,000 from the Sun Oil Co, 


SUPPORTS ATTACKED 


In a pamphlet it distributed in 1949 the 
Foundation said: 

“Price supports are a one-sided form of 
price control. Price control is part of a more 
important question, namely, whether the 
Nation shall have an economy of free mar- 
kets or whether it shall be one of price con- 
trol, allocation of labor and, ultimately, so- 
cialism. It matters little whether the out- 
come of the latter choice is called Democratic 
socialism, socialized capitalism, State so- 
cialism, social democracy, Marxian socialism, 
collectivism, or just plain communism.” 


[From Wallace’s Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
of March 6, 1954] 
BENSON CLEANS HOUSE—MIDWEST AND SOUTH 
LOSE In CHANGES In USDA; EASTERN DAIRY 
SECTION Is on ToP 


WasHmınGronN, D. C.—Another shake-up is 
going on in the Department of Agriculture. 
Secretary Benson is getting rid of men from 
the South and Midwest, and is finding Cor- 
nell University, in New York, his biggest 
source of administrative talent. 

Men brought in by Benson himself are 
leaving. Howard Gordon, of South Caro- 
lina, told Under Secretary True D. Morse last 
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spring that more bins were needed in the 
Corn Belt to handle CCC corn. 

New State ASC committees, named by Ben- 
son, backed Gordon. But the Benson inner 
circle never forgave Gordon for being right 
when they were wrong. 

So Morse, foe of the ever-normal granary, 
gets to run CCC. And to run CSS (formerly 
PMA), James McConnell, of New York, was 
brought in. 

McConnell is an ultraconservative New 
York State farm leader and a former official 
of the Grange League Federation Exchange, 
big northeastern farmers’ marketing asso- 
ciation. 

McConnell doesn’t like the farm program 
he is to administer. And he is violently 
opposed to 90-percent supports. 

In a speech last November 30, he said 
that cotton and wheat farmers really don't 
want 90-percent supports—even though they 
voted that way. He added: 

“They are largely innocent dupes being 
manipulated by very clever professional So- 
cialists.” 

On the other side, the House Agriculture 
Committee reported, after an extensive tour, 
that most farmers want present supports 
extended. McConnell and the House com- 
mittee may not get along together very well. 
And Western farmers may not like being 
called dupes. 

One thing that worries midwestern farm 
leaders is that McConnell comes from an area 
largely interested in buying cheap feed from 
the Corn Belt. Eastern dairy regions would 
like to buy cheap feed and at the same time 
keep western milk from getting into eastern 
city markets. 

Another man who is leaving is John H. 
Davis. Davis won the regard of Corn Belt 
men early in the administration. 

Just recently at the Des Moines Farm 
Institute, he defended the present farm 
programs on the ground that they had helped 
prevent a depression this year. 

Davis soon will leave USDA to join the 
staff at Harvard University. Some political 
leaders are predicting he may be back later. 
They say that if the Republicans lose heavily 
in farm States in the November elections, 
there is likely to be a change in Secretary 
of Agriculture. A good bet, they say, would 
be Davis to replace Benson. 

Some Republican Congressmen would like 
to see the change made earlier. They think 
putting Davis in now might prevent some 
Republican defeats in the Corn Belt in 
November. 

Corn Belt farmers who took jobs with the 
old AAA in the early days of the New Deal 
will probably get fired soon. They have 
20 years of experience in running farm pro- 

, and they may be hard to replace. 
But they voted for Roosevelt in 1932. 


NATIONAL HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a statement 
which I have prepared with reference to 
section 14 of the highway bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HENNINGS 

I should like to comment briefly on sec- 
tion 14 of the highway bill. This section 
is particularly important to all of the people 
in the States bordering the Mississippi River, 
including my own State of Missouri, and it 
is the first step in carrying out the proposed 
construction of the Mississippi Valley Park- 
way. I introduced two bills for this purpose 
in the 82d Congress and reintroduced the 
measure in the 83d Congress, and I am, of 


course, pleased that the Senate Public Works 
Committee under the chairmanship of my 
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distinguished colleague, Senator MARTIN, has 
included this in the present measure. 

Section 14, in effect, gives authority to the 
Bureau of Public Roads to spend adminis- 
trative funds for the planning and coordi- 
nation of the Great River Road. The 
people in the 10 Mississippi River States 
recognized the need for such a highway 
more than two decades ago. Considerable 
planning was undertaken but when World 
War II came along any further activity was 
necessarily postponed. The people all up 
and down the Mississippi who have been so 
interested in the proposed road have, over 
the years, held fast to a dream and a vision 
which is now about to become reality. That 
dream was to coordinate a series of uncon- 
nected State highways and to transform 
them into a parkway running generally paral- 
lel to the Mississippi River and extending 
some 2,000 miles from Canada to the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

A joint report submitted to the Congress 
in November 1951 by the Secretary of Com- 
merce and the Secretary of the Interior 
recommended a plan for the development of 
this highway. Under this plan, the de- 
velopment would be carried out over a period 
of years by the highway departments of the 
Mississippi Valley States in cooperation with 
the Federal Government. Existing highways 
would be utilized wherever possible, im- 
provements would be made where necessary, 
new sections would be constructed where 
needed or where traffic, scenic, historic, or 
engineering conditions would make this 
desirable. 

I would like to point out, Mr. President, 
that the great Mississippi River Road will 
provide an important link between east- 
west highways and between industrial cen- 
ters all up and down the river. But its con- 
struction will mean more than just increased 
efficiency and mobility. It will provide to 
tourists and travelers from all over the 
Nation access to the magnificent scenery 
along the Mississippi, and to many sites of 
historical and cultural interest to all 
Americans. 

The development of this road will be a 
significant forward step in our national 
highway program. 


HYDROGEN BOMB—SENTIMENTS OF 
A MONTANA MOTHER 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to take the time of the Senate 
for a moment, if I may. As I understand, 
the President of the United States will 
deliver a radio address this evening in an 
effort to allay some of the fears of our 
people. This morning I received a let- 
ter which I should like to read into the 
ReEcorD, becausc it has had a profound 
effect on me and because I believe the 
lady in Montana who wrote the letter 
voices the sentiments of a great many 
other people in regard to nuclear de- 
velopments. The letter reads: 

Marcu 31, 1954. 

Dran SENATOR MANSFIELD: I enjoyed an 
experience last Sunday I suspect many a 
work-dogged Senator might well envy me. 
It was a trip with my husband and three 
small children to a remote Montana cattle 
ranch for a day’s rest and conversation with 
the fine couple who make it their home. A 
6-inch blanket of new snow covered the 
prairie country we drove across to get there. 
Under the sparkling sun and cold blue 
reaches of sky, the world looked newly born, 
untouched and very lovely. 

We found our friends’ minds occupled with 
the annual event of calfing—most of their 
herd had been driven into corrals near the 


ranch buildings before the cold weather hit. 
But during the day my husband and the 


woman's only recourse, 
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man of the place spent several hours on 
horseback rounding up a few stray cows, 
trailing wide-eyed newborn calves, from more 
distant hills and breaks where birth had 
occurred in the night. Indeed, all the ac- 
tivities and interests of the ranch seemed 
centered around the annual spring miracle 
of birth and new life. We saw two robins 
perched in an elm tree consulting their 
road map to see if the frosty landscape 
around them was where they'd actually in- 
tended to set up housekeeping. A Montana 
chinook will soon reassure them. We gath- 
ered goose eggs and slipped them into the 
nests of unsuspecting hens whose maternal 
instincts are more highly developed than 
those of their hissing sisters. We discussed 
grain sowing and lilac shoots, hedge plant- 
ing, and tulip bulbs. At length, after one 
of the fabulous suppers for which ranch wives 
are notorious, we bundled our own three colts 
into the car and started the drowsy night 
drive home. 

A news commentator’s dispassionate drone 
coming in on the car radio lulled our babes 
to sleep. It had a somewhat different effect 
on me. The subject of his commentary was 
the March 1 hydrogen-bomb explosion that 
tore from the depths of the Pacific Ocean 
with a lethal force and intensity that shocked 
its own contrivers. He announced that the 
American people had a right to know that 
there were three possible further unlooked- 
for effects of continued experimentation on 
this scale: (1) That it was possible that 
radioactive particles loosed in the upper 
air currents of the atmosphere might be 
carried for great distances from the explo- 
sions to disseminate their lethal effects over 
widespread areas of the earth; (2) that the 
possibility existed of bursting a hole in the 
outer shell of the earth’s atmosphere, and 
that the unfavorable effects of such a feat 
were conjectured in scientific circles but, 
actually, unknown; and (3) that it was not 
impossible that a chain reaction of some 
sort might be set up that could burn life 
itself from the face of the earth. 

I'm only a busy mother, but believe I've 
retained perspective enough to recognize 
sensationalism in some of our news com- 
mentators when I'm confronted with it. At 
the same time, this man’s remarks were sub- 
stantiated by the chorus of high-level 
“oops!” attending this recent explosion. 
And so, at the end of a day filled with the 
pleasure of new life and the simple wonder 
of living things, the man’s remarks hung 
in the air as spectral and ugly as the image 
of death—mass death and total destruction, 
I’m only a mother—but when the 15-month- 
old boy in my arms stirred a little in his 
sleep, everything I possess in common with 
other women like me rebelled against that 
image—for his sake. 

It’s not a simple, primitive fear of death 
that we rebel against, it’s the mad game of 
Russian roulette that a small scientific and 
military clique persists in playing with the 
world. A mother’s hope in the future lies 
not in that clique but in her growing sons 
and daughters. The main work of her life 
is to instill in them a love for God and a 
corresponding love and respect for their 
fellowman that will make them creators of 
a better world. In playing the game, how- 
ever, the clique reduces life itself to such a 
cheap consideration that its creation and 
nurture seem hardly worth while. In time a 
upon bearing a 
child, will be to strive to teach him how to 
die. To develop his individual courage and 
initiative will be useless, I’m sure, for both 
qualities seem canceled out by the power 
of a small group of men to spread complete, 
impersonal annihilation. A dumb passivity 
will be the kindest quality she can instill 
into her own. Could any ism, creed, phi- 
losophy or cant be more dehumanizing in its 
effects, therefore, than furth-: development 
of these weapons of mass destruction? 
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I ask you this because I assume that you, 
and other lawmakers like you, appropriate 
funds for such research on the assumption 
that it’s the only sure defense against world 
communism—in my heart of hearts, I know 
that you are wrong. Communism is a dis- 
ease of the spirit, and the human spirit is 
unfissionable material—it’s been infected 
with innumerable brands of tyranny before 
in the course of history, but, riven time and 
hope in the future, it’s always survived 
these attacks. That's all I’m asking you, as 
my Senator, to try to secure for me time 
and hope in the future. If, in reality, there 
are any doubts concerning the survival of 
mankind in continuing H-bombs experi- 
ments, I beg you to do everything in your 
power to shift the emphasis in atomic re- 
search from a destructive to a constructive 
basis. And, on the foreign policy level, I 
beg you to do everything you're able to shift 
that policy from one of the big threat to 
Russia to the big truce with humanity. 

I, in turn, promise you that, given time 
and hope, I'll rear sons and daughters so 
free in spirit, democratic in principle and 
humane in practice that no form of tyranny 
shall tempt them as long as they live. There 
are countless thousands of mothers like me 
in the world, and it’s with us your real de- 
fense against communism lies. 

Very sincerely. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business to act on nominations 
under the heading “New Reports.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting the nomi- 
nation of Melvin H. Friedman, of the 
District of Columbia, to be an Examiner- 
in-Chief in the Patent Office Department 
of Commerce, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Edwin M. Stanley, of North Carolina, to 
be United States attorney for the middle 
district of North Carolina, vice Bryce R, 
Holt, resigned; 

B. Ray Cohoon, of North Carolina, to be 
United States marshal for the eastern dis- 
trict of North Carolina, vice Ford S. Worthy, 
retired; and 

Thomas J. Herbert, of Ohio, to be a mem- 
ber of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board. 

By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

Ray H. Schoonover, of Wisconsin, to be 
United States marshal for the western dis- 
trict of Wisconsin, vice John M. Comeford, 
resigned, 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Armed Services 
I report favorably a group of nomina- 
tions covering general officers in the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps, and ask that they be placed on 
the Executive Calendar. 

I also report favorably from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services the nomina- 
tion of Robert Bernerd Anderson, of 
Texas, to be Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, and the nomination of Charles 
Sparks Thomas, of California, to be Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and ask that they 
be placed also on the Executive Calen- 
dar. 

In addition to the above, the commit- 
tee reports a group of 698 routine nomi- 
nations in the Army in the grades of 
colonel, captain, and first lieutenant. In 
order to save the expense of printing on 
the Executive Calendar of this large 
number of names, which have already 
appeared once in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, it is requested that these nomi- 
nations be ordered to lie on the Vice 
President’s desk for the information of 
any Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Massachusetts? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The nominations reported by Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL and ordered to be placed on the 
Executive Calendar are as follows: 


Robert Bernerd Anderson, of Texas, to be 
Deputy Secretary of Defense; 

Charles Sparks Thomas, of California, to be 
Secretary of the Navy; 

Maj. Gen. Lemuel Mathewson, United 
States Army, for appointment as Director, 
Joint Staff, Office Joint Chiefs of Staff, with 
the ranks of lieutenant general, and as lieu- 
tenant general in the Army of the United 
States; 

Maj. Gen. Carter Bowie Magruder, United 
States Army, for appointment as command- 
ing general, IX Corps, with the rank of lieu- 
tenant general, and as lieutenant general in 
the Army of the United States; 

Brig. Gen. Oscar Peter Snyder, Dental 
Corps, United States Army, for appointment 
as Assistant Surgeon General, United States 
Army, as major general, Dental Corps, in the 
Regular Army of the United States, and as 
major general in the Army of the United 
States; 

Chaplain (Col.) Patrick James Ryan, 
United States Army (brigadier general, Army 
of the United States), for appointment as 
Chief of Chaplains, United States Army, as 
major general, Chaplains, in the Regular 
Army of the United States, and as major gen- 
eral (temporary), Army of the United States; 

Maj. Gen. Harry Reichelderfer, and sundry 
other officers for appointment in the Regular 
Army of the United States; 

Gen. John Kenneth Cannon (major gen- 
eral, Regular Air Force), United States Air 
Force, to be placed on the retired list in the 
grade of general; 

Lt. Gen. Hubert Reilly Harmon, United 
States Air Force, retired, to be special assist- 
ant to the Chief of Staff for Air Force Acad- 
emy Matters, with rank of lieutenant general, 
and as lieutenant general in the United 
States Air Force; 

Brig. Gen. Fay Roscoe Upthegrove, and 
sundry other officers, for temporary appoint- 
ment in the United States Air Force; 

Lt. Gen. Laurence Carbee Craigie (major 
general, Regular Air Force), United States 
Air Force, to be commander, Allied Air Forces, 
Southern Europe, with rank of lieutenant 
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general, and to be lieutenant general in the 
United States Air Force; 

Lt. Gen. David Myron Schlatter (major 
general, Regular Air Force), United States 
Air Force, to be commandant, Armed Forces 
Staff College, with rank of lieutenant gen- 
eral, and to be lieutenant general in the 
United States Air Force; 

Maj. Gen. Thomas Sarsfield Power, Regular 
Air Force, to be commander, Air Research 
and Development Command, with rank of 
lieutenant general, and to be lieutenant gen- 
eral in the United States Air Force; 

Maj. Gen. Roger Maxwell Ramey, Regular 
Air Force, to be commander, Fifth Air Force, 
with rank of lieutenant general, and to be 
lieutenant general in the United States Air 
Force; 

Brig. Gen. Wallace Harry Graham, and 
sundry other offices, for appointment as Re- 
serve commissioned officers in the United 
States Air Force; 

Maj. Gen. Elmer Joseph Rogers, and sundry 
other officers, for appointment in the Regu- 
lar Air Force; 

Karl S. Day, John D. Macklin, and Bertrand 
T. Fay, of the Marine Corps Reserve, for 
permanent appointment in the Marine Corps; 

Adm. Lynde D. McCormick, United States 
Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, and allow- 
ances of a vice admiral while serving as 
President, Naval War College; 

Vice Adm. Jerauld Wright, United States 
Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, and al- 
lowances of an admiral while serving as com- 
mander in chief, Atlantic and United States 
Atlantic Fleet; 

Vice Adm. John H. Cassady, United States 
Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, and al- 
lowances of an admiral while serving as 
commander in chief, United States Naval 
Forces, Eastern Atlantic and Mediterranean; 

Vice Adm. Thomas S. Combs, United 
States Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, and 
allowances of a vice admiral while serving 
as a fleet commander; 

Rear Adm. Edmund T. Wooldridge, United 
States Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, 
and allowances of a vice admiral while serv- 
ing as a fleet commander; 

Vice Adm. Matthias B. Gardner, United 
States Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, 
and allowances of a vice admiral while serv- 
ing as Deputy Chief of Naval Operations 
(Plans and Policy); 

Vice Adm. Robert P. Briscoe, United States 
Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, and al- 
lowances of a vice admiral while serving as 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Fleet 
Operations and Readiness); 

Vice Adm. William M. Callaghan, United 
States Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, 
and allowances of a vice admiral while serv- 
ing as commander, Naval Forces, Far East; 

Rear Adm. Thomas G. W. Settle, United 
States Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, 
and allowances of a vice admiral while serv- 
ing as commander, Amphibious Force, Pa- 
cific Fleet; and 

John J. Bergen and sundry other officers 
for temporary promotion in the Naval Re- 
serve. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar 
under the heading “New Reports” will 
be stated, 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Arthur Larson, of Pennsylvania, to be 
Under Secretary of Labor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Maynard C. Hutchinson, of Massa- 
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chusetts, to be collector of customs, 
customs collection district No. 4, with 
headquarters at Boston, Mass. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Emile A. Pepin, of Rhode Island, to be 
collector of customs, customs collection 
district No. 5, with headquarters at 
Providence, R. I. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Bernhard Gettelman, of Wisconsin, to 
be collector of customs, customs collec- 
tion district No. 37, with headquarters 
at Milwaukee, Wis. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed: 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

There being no objection, the order 
for the quorum call was rescinded, 


CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Pursuant to 
the agreement previously entered into, 
the calendar of bills to which there is 
no objection will now be called, begin- 
ning with order No. 1040, S. 2844. 

The Secretary will call the first bill. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR CERTAIN 
TRANSACTIONS BY DISBURSING 
OFFICERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES—BILL PASSED TO FOOT 
OF CALENDAR 
The bill (S. 2844) to amend the act of 

December 23, 1944, to make permanent 

the authorization for certain transac- 

tions by disbursing officers of the United 

States was announced as first in order. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 

jection to the present consideration of 

the bill? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. May we have an 
explanation of the bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. An explana- 

Bonae requested of Calendar No. 1040, 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. I ask that the 
bill go to the foot of the calendar. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Les; I, too, sug- 
gest that the bill go to the foot of the 
calendar, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the bill will go to the foot of 
the calendar. 

Mr. GOLDWATER subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate return to the considera- 
tion of Calendar 1040, S. 2844. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2844) 
to amend the act of December 23, 1944, 
to make permanent the authorization 
for certain transactions by disbursing 
officers of the United States, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency with an amend- 
ment, in line 7, after the word “by”, to 
strike out “deleting section 4 thereof” 
and insert “striking ‘1954’ from section 4 
and substituting in lieu thereof ‘1955’,”, 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to authorize certain transactions by 
disbursing officers of the United States, and 
for other purposes,” approved December 23, 
1944 (ch. 716, 58 Stat. 921), as amended by 
the act of June 16, 1953 (67 Stat. 62), is 
hereby amended by striking “1954” from sec- 
tion 4 and substituting in lieu thereof 
1955.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
„A bill to amend the act of December 23, 
1944, authorizing certain transactions by 
disbursing officers of the United States, 
and for other purposes.” 


PROMOTION BY MERIT OF EM- 
PLOYEES IN THE POSTAL SERV- 
ICES—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2244) to provide for pro- 
motion by merit of employees in the 
postal services and to establish uniform 
procedures for examination and appoint- 
ment of candidates for promotion to 
supervisory positions was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. By request, I 
ask that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 


be passed over. 


VALIDATION OF CONVEYANCE OF 
40-ACRE TRACT IN OKALOOSA 
COUNTY, FLA. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 119) 
to validate conveyance of a 40-acre tract 
in Okaloosa County, Fla., was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the execution and de- 
livery of the quitclaim deed from the United 
States of America to J. C. Thames and Monie 
Thames, his wife, under date of September 
12, 1945, filed for record in the office of the 
clerk of the Circuit Court of Okaloosa 
County, Fla., on September 28, 1945, at 1 
o’clock p. m., and recorded in volume 45 at 
page 314 of the deed record in said office, and 
the execution and delivery of the quitclaim 
deed to minerals from the United States of 
America to Morris Aughtman and Estelle 
Aughtman, his wife, under date of August 
14, 1952, filed for record in the office of the 
clerk of the Circuit Court of Okaloosa 
County, Fla., on August 21, 1952, at 1 o'clock 
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p. m., and recorded in volume 88 at pages 
158-159 of the deed record in said office, be, 
and the same are hereby, confirmed, ratified, 
and validated as of the respective dates of 
their execution and delivery, insofar as they 
relate to the southwest quarter of the south- 
west quarter of section 27, township 6 north, 
range 24 west, Okaloosa County, Fla. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF DOMESTIC 
WOOL INDUSTRY—BILL PASSED 
OVER 


The bill (S. 2911) to provide for the 
development of a sound and profitable 
domestic wool industry under our na- 
tional policy of expanding world trade, 
to encourage increased domestic produc- 
tion of wool for our national security, 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. GORE. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 


LEWIS ROLAND EDWARDS 


The bill (S. 53) for the relief of Lewis 
Roland Edwards was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Lewis Roland Edwards shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 


DR. SAMSON SOL FLORES AND HIS 
WIFE, THE FORMER CECILIA T. 
TOLENTINO 


The bill (S. 496) for the relief of Dr. 
Samson Sol Flores and his wife, the for- 
mer Cecilia T. Tolentino, was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Dr. 
Samson Sol Flores and his wife, the former 
Cecilia T. Tolentino, shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fees. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such aliens as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct the required 
numbers from the appropriate quota or 
quotas for the first year that such quota or 
quotas are available. 


CONFERRING JURISDICTION UPON 
THE COURT OF CLAIMS TO HEAR 
AND DETERMINE CLAIMS OF CUS- 
TOMS OFFICERS AND CERTAIN 
EMPLOYEES—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 509) to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States Court of Claims 
to hear, determine, and render judgment 
upon claims of customs officers and em- 
ployees to extra compensation for Sun- 
day, holiday, and overtime services per- 
formed after August 31, 1931, and not 
heretofore paid in accordance with exist- 
ing law, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON, I ask that the 
bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT; The bill will 
be passed over. 
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CARLOS FORTICH, JR. 


The bill (S. 587) for the relief of 
Carlos Fortich, Jr., was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Carlos Fortich, Jr., shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


EERO AND TINA AND KARINA 
WASKINEN 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 614) for the relief of Eero and 
Tina and Karina Waskinen, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary with an amendment, in 
line 7, after the word “fee”, strike out 
“and head tax”, so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Eero and Tina and Karina Waskinen shall 
be held and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence as of the date of enact- 
ment of this act, upon payment of the re- 
quired visa fee. Upon the granting of per- 
manent residence to such aliens as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control ofi- 
cer to deduct three numbers from the ap- 
propriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SIEGFRIED ROSENZWEIG 


The bill (S. 1352) for the relief of 
Siegfried Rosenzweig was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
may we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this bill would grant the status of 
permanent residence in the United States 
to a 72-year-old native and citizen of 
Germany who last entered the United 
States as a visitor on January 2, 1951. 
He resides with his wife, daughter, son- 
in-law, and grandchild, and he also has 
a son who is a citizen of the United States 
and an honorably discharged veteran of 
World War II. His wife and daughter 
are citizens. The beneficiary was con- 
victed of fraud and misrepresentation 
in Germany in 1931 and 1935 and had 
several other convictions of a minor na- 
ture. The record discloses that in this 
connection complete restitution was 
made, and there is nothing to indicate 
that he has been convicted of any viola- 
tion since 1935. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I take it the 
Senator from Maryland believes that the 
equities have been satisfied and wipe out 
past events? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Yes; that 
is the feeling of the committee, 
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Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1352) was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Siegfried Rosenzweig shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


YVONNE LINNEA COLCORD 


The Genate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 203) for the relief of Yvonne Lin- 
nea Colcord, which had been reported 
from the Cominittee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment, in line 7, after the 
word “Act’’, to insert a colon and “Pro- 
vided, That this exemption shall apply 
only to a ground for exclusion of which 
the Department of State or the Depart- 
ment of Justice have knowledge prior to 
the enactment of this Act.“, so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstand- 
ing the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Act, 
Yvonne Linnea Colcord may be admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
if she is found to be otherwise admissible 
under the provisions of that Act: Provided, 
That this exemption shall apply only to a 
ground for exclusion of which the Depart- 
ment of State or the Department of Justice 
have knowledge prior to the enactment of 
this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


GERRIT BEEN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 246) for the relief of Gerrit Been, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with an amend- 
ment, in line 7, after the word “Act”, 
insert a colon and “Provided, That this 
exemption shall apply only to a ground 
for exclusion of which the Department 
of State or the Department of Justice 
have knowledge prior to the enactment 
of this Act.“, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraphs (9) and (10) 
of section 212 (a) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Gerrit Been may be admit- 
ted to the United States for permanent 
residence if he is found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of such act: 
Provided, That this exemption shall apply 
only to a ground for exclusion of which the 
Department of State or the Department of 
Justice have knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 
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GEORGE TAIPALE 


The bill (S. 347) for the relief of 
George Taipale was announced as next 
in order, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
AIKEN in the chair). Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I request 
an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this bill would grant the status of 
permanent residence in the United States 
to a 45-year-old native and citizen of 
Finland who last entered the United 
States as a visitor on September 10, 1950. 
The beneficiary is a chemical engineer, 
and is an expert in the manufacture of 
oil and gasoline from shale. He is pres- 
ently associated with a chemical com- 
pany as a consulting engineer. It is 
also stated that the beneficiary is con- 
ducting research in his field for the 
United States Government. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I am very 
happy to yield. 

Mr. GORE. The report indicates that 
the beneficiary is now married to a citi- 
zen of still another country, who is in 
this country as a visitor. Is it contem- 
plated that another bill will be intro- 
duced for the benefit of the wife, or has 
such a bill been introduced? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Such a 
bill, in my opinion, would seem to me 
to be in the natural course of events. 
However, there is no such bill now con- 
templated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment, in 
line 7, after the word “fee”, strike out 
“and head tax”, so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purpose 
of the immigration naturalization laws, 
George Taipale shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


JOSEPH DI PASQUALE—BILL PASSED 
OVER 


The bill (S. 431) for the relief of 
Joseph di Pasquale was announced as 
next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask for 
an explanation. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this bill would waive the excluding 
provision of existing law relating to the 
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commission of a crime involving moral 
turpitude in behalf of the brother of a 
United States citizen. The record dis- 
closes that the beneficiary was convicted 
in Italy in 1935 for having taken over 
for a profit a chicken worth 4 lire. 
Without the waiver provided for in the 
bill the beneficiary will be unable to 
qualify for a visa to enter the United 
States to join his citizen brother. 

Mr. GORE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The record indicates that 
this gentleman is now living in Argen- 
tina with his wife and child. Does the 
Senator think that we should pass a bill 
admitting the husband and the father, 
who is now in Argentina, to citizenship 
in this country, without making some 
provisions for the wife and the child? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I do not 
know the status of the wife and child, 
but I can tell the Senator that, inso- 
far as I know, no bill for the admission 
of the wife and child has been intro- 
duced in the Senate. 

Mr. GORE. I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will go over. 


MISS ELVIRA BORTOLIN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 483) for the relief of Miss Elvira 
Bortolin, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Miss Elvira Bortolin 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
rquired visa fee. Upon the granting of per- 
manent residence to such alien as provided 
for in this act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


JOHN DOYLE MOCLAIR—BILL 
PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 670) for the relief of John 
Doyle Moclair was announced as next 
in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask for 
an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in behalf of the husband of a 
United States citizen, this bill would 
waive the excluding provision of existing 
law relating to the conviction for a crime 
involving moral turpitude. The benefi- 
ciary is a 44 year old native and citizen 
of Australia, who served in the Royal 
Australian Air Force from 1940 to 1945. 
The record discloses that the beneficiary 
was convicted in New South Wales in 
1929 for stealing and in 1950 for having 
goods in custody. Without the waiver 
provided for in the bill the beneficiary 
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will be unable to accompany his wife to 
the United States for permanent resi- 
dence. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator has stated 
that the beneficiary was convicted in 
1950 for possession of stolen goods. Does 
the distinguished Senator have any of 
the details of the kind and the amount 
of goods in the possession of the accused, 
who is the beneficiary of the bill? Fur- 
thermore, in view of the repeated acts of 
criminality, and the recent date of the 
criminality, has any assurance been 
given to the committee that such con- 
duct will not be continued? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, certainly I know of no way the 
committee could have such assurance. 
This is a repeat situation. The man 
was convicted in 1929 and again in 1950. 
The committee goes into such matters 
very thoroughly and carefully. It was 
the consensus of the committee that this 
bill should pass. I am unable to answer 
the question of the Senator in connec- 
tion with the amount and value of the 
goods in the possession of the benefi- 
ciary at the time of the commission of 
the 1950 crime. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator know 
whether the man acknowledged his 
crime in 1950, or whether he pleaded in- 
nocent and yet was convicted? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. We do 
not have the information on that ques- 
tion in the report, and I have no knowl- 
edge other than the information con- 
tained in the report. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will go over. 


GIVENS CHRISTIAN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2070) which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment on page 1, line 6, 
after the words “sum of”, strike out 
“$10,000” and insert “$5,000”, so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the estate of 
Givens Christian, late a deputy sheriff of 
Union County, Ky., the sum of $5,000, in full 
satisfaction of all claims against the United 
States for the death of the said Givens Chris- 
tian on or about June 2, 1948, sustained as a 
result of his being run over by an Army truck 
driven by a soldier who was attempting to 
escape from the custody of the said Givens 
Christian: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 
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MARIA E. LAEDEL 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 769) for the relief of Maria E. 
Laedel, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with 
amendments, in line 4, after the word 
“act”, strike out “Marin E. Laedel” and 
insert “Mrs. Robert M. Roskos (formerly 
Maria E. Laedel)’’; in line 8, after the 
word “act”, insert a colon and Pro- 
vided, That this exemption shall apply 
only to a ground for exclusion of which 
the Department of State or the Depart- 
ment of Justice have knowledge prior to 
the enactment of this act”; and at the 
top of page 2, to strike out: 


Sec. 2. That, in the administration of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Maria E. 
Laedel, the fiancée of Robert M. Roskos, a 
citizen of the United States, shall be eligible 
for a visa as a nonimmigrant temporary visi- 
tor for a period of 3 months: Provided, That 
the administrative authorities find that the 
said Maria E. Laedel is coming to the United 
States with a bona fide intention of being 
married to the said Robert M. Roskos and 
that she is found otherwise admissible under 
the immigration laws. In the event the mar- 
riage between the above-named persons does 
not occur within 3 months after the entry of 
the said Maria E. Laedel, she shall be re- 
quired to depart from the United States, and 
upon failure to do so shall be deported in 
accordance with the provisions of sections 
241 and 242 of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. In the event that the marriage be- 
tween the above persons shall occur within 
3 months after the entry of the said Maria 
E. Laedel, the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to record the lawful admission 
for permanent residence of the said Maria E. 
Laedel as of the date of the payment by her 
of the required visa fee. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Mrs. Rob- 
ert M. Roskos (formerly Maria E. Laedel) 
may be admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence if she is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions of 
that act: Provided, That this exemption shall 
apply only to a ground for exclusion of which 
the Department of State or the Department 
of Justice have knowledge prior to the en- 
actment of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Mrs. Robert M. 
Roskos (formerly Maria E. Laedel).” 


MATERIALS AND PAYMENTS SENT 
TO COPYRIGHT OFFICE ON WEEK- 
ENDS OR HOLIDAYS 


The bill (H. R. 2747) to amend title 
17 of the United States Code entitled 
“Copyrights” with respect to the day for 
taking action when the last day for tak- 
ing such action falls on Saturday, Sun- 
day, or a holiday was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL FOOD, 
DRUG, AND COSMETIC ACT GOV- 
ERNING FOOD STANDARDS 


The bill (H. R. 6434) to amend sections 
401 and 701 of the Federal Food, Drug, 
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and Cosmetic Act so as to simplify the 
proceedings governing the establishment 
of food standards, was announced as 
next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to have 
an explanation of the bill. In particular 
I should like to know whether th= com- 
mittee has determined whether the bill 
is consistent with the philosophy of the 
Administrative Procedure Act. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, the 
main purpose of the bill is to facilitate 
the making of noncontroversial changes 
in food standards regulations. The bill 
is designed to— 

First. Simplify the procedures govern- 
ing the issuing, amending, or repealing of 
regulations fixing and establishing defi- 
nitions and standards of identify, stand- 
ards of quality, or standards of fill of 
container for foods as authorized by sec- 
tion 401 of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act by restricting the require- 
ments for the formal type of hearings, as 
now prescribed in section 701 (e) of that 
act, to instances where this procedure is 
desired by a party who would be ad- 
versely affected if the regulation, as pro- 
posed, were to be effective; and 

Second. Enlarge the class of persons 
who as a matter of right may petition 
the Secretary to act on a proposal to is- 
sue, amend, or repeal, as the case may 
be, any such regulation. 

Actually, enactment of the bill will do 
away with a great deal of unnecessary 
work which imposes not only additional 
cost, but also a loss of time on peti- 
tioners and on the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. No objection at all to the 
bill has been submitted to the commit- 
tee; all witnesses who appeared at the 
hearing were in favor of enactment of 
the bill. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, who has submitted a report 
on the bill—and the report is printed in 
the hearings—and various other persons 
endorse the bill and recommend its en- 
actment. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield to 
me? 

Mr. PURTELL. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Will the bill 
change in any particular the confisca- 
tion features of the old measure? 

Mr. PURTELL. No. The bill has 
nothing at all to do with confiscation. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield again to 
me? 

Mr. PURTELL. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from Connecticut has made an able 
explanation of the bill. Does he con- 
sider it in the public interest that formal 
hearings be waived, even though no di- 
rect controversy isinvolved? Would not 
it be in the public interest to have avail- 
able to the public the reasons, formally 
stated, for such regulations? 

Mr. PURTELL. Public hearings are 
not to be waived, in the sense that there 
are to be no public hearings, when any- 
one at all objects to the proposed regu- 
lations. The bill provides that time for 
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the filing of objections will be allowed, 
and then a hearing will be held before 
any such regulation on the part of the 
Food and Drug Administration will be- 
come binding on the public. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield again to 
me? 

Mr. PURTELL. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. It may be that our dif- 
ference of opinion turns on the question 
of what is and what is not a formal hear- 
ing. What kind of hearing would be 
held in case no controversy were in- 
volved? 

My point is that a person who applies 
for a particular decision may well not 
consider it controversial; but the public 
interest may not be properly protected— 
and I stress my use of the word “may” 
in that connection—unless the public 
has knowledge of the facts and unless a 
formal record is made of the facts upon 
which the regulation is made. 

Mr. PURTELL. Of course, any regu- 
lation will have to be worked out with 
the interested parties, and then will be 
published before it becomes effective. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to me? 

Mr. PURTELL. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Does the 
bill contain any provision for recourse 
to the courts? 

Mr. PURTELL. Oh, yes. It does not 
change existing law in that respect at all. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut explain the 
difference between the kind of hearing to 
which he has alluded and the formal 
type of hearing to which he has made 
reference? 

Mr. PURTELL. I shall be glad to do 
so. I think perhaps it is better ex- 
plained in the report, as compared with 
any extemporaneous explanation I 
might give. 

I read now from the report: 
EXPLANATION OF THE BILL BY SECTIONS 
SECTION 1 

This section amends section 401 of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act by 
adding a new subsection (b) prescribing the 
procedure for the promulgation, under such 
section 401, of regulations fixing and estab- 
lishing definitions and standards of identi- 
ty, standards of quality, or standards of fill 
of container for foods. It does not change 
the present section 401 except that it will 
now be designated as section 401 (a). 

The procedural provisions of the proposed 
new subsection (b) are divided into three 
subdivisions providing, respectively, for (1) 
the initiation of action authorized by sec- 
tion 401 (a) and the issuance of an order 
upon any published proposal for such action; 
(2) the filing of objections by any person 
who will be adversely affected by any order 
issued under (1); and (3) the formal hear- 
ing on objections thus filed, the issuance of 
an appropriate order following such hearing, 
and the judicial review, as provided in sec- 
tion 701 (f) and (g), of any challenged or- 
der. A more detailed explanation of these 
provisions follows: 

The action contemplated by section 401 
(b) (1) includes any action to issue, amend, 
or repeal any regulation authorized by sec- 
tion 401 (a). This action may be initiated 
either by publication of a proposal by the 


Secretary on his own initiative or by filing 
of a petition by any interested party submit- 
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ting a proposal to the Secretary for publica- 
tion. 

By allowing “any interested person“ to pe- 
tition for the issuance, amendment, or re- 
peal of any regulation authorized by sec- 
tion 401 (a), the class of members of the 
food industry who may file the petition as 
a matter of right has been enlarged. The 
present law, section 701 (e), provides that 
a hearing for the purpose of considering is- 
suing, amending, or repealing a regulation 
authorized by section 401 shall be held “upon 
application of any interested industry or a 
substantial portion thereof stating a rea- 
sonable ground therefor.” This language 
has been construed as restricting those who 
may apply for hearings as a matter of right 
to the basic food manufacturers and food 
fabricators. This provision has been un- 
necessarily restrictive on other persons hav- 
ing a legitimate and direct interest in the 
problems of food standardization. For ex- 
ample, those who manufacture, or have 
manufactured for them, substances intended 
for use in processed or fabricated foods. may 
not, under the present law, apply as a mat- 
ter of right for a hearing to consider the in- 
clusion of their ingredient in a standardized 
food. This situation will be corrected by this 
change in language. 

The present law, section 701 (e), requires 
that a showing of “reasonable grounds” be 
made in support of any application for a 
hearing. Since the class of persons who may 
petition for action by the Secretary on their 
proposal will be substantially enlarged, this 
requirement, which is being included in the 
proposed subsection (b) (1), assumes even 
greater significance and should be retained. 
Practical administration of the law requires 
that there be a substantial showing of merit 
for any proposed action. 

Paragraph (2) of the new subsection (b) 
provides for the filing of objections to any 
order issued under (1), by any person who 
will be adversely affected by such order. 
This refers, of course, to the order acting 
on a published proposal after a reasonable 
opportunity has been afforded for presenta- 
tion of views on the proposed action. The 
Secretary’s action denying a petition filed 
with him as provided in (1) is not an “or- 
der” within the meaning of this term as 
used in any part of section 401 (b). 

The filing of objections will operate to 
stay the effectiveness of those provisions of 
the order to which objection is made. In 
order that all interested parties may be duly 
apprised of the status of any order after the 
time for the filing of objections has expired, 
the Secretary is required to publish a no- 
tice in the Federal Register stating which 
provisions of the proposed order as published 
are stayed and, when no objections are filed, 
stating that fact. 

Paragraph (3) of the new subsection (b) 
prescribes the procedure for hearings on the 
objections filed under paragraph (2) and, by 
cross reference to section 701 (f) and (g) 
incorporates these judicial review provisions 
so that orders issued after hearing, as pro- 
vided in this paragraph, will remain sub- 
ject to the same judicial review provisions 
as those issued under section 401 as at pres- 
ent in effect. 

SECTION 2 


Section 2 deletes 401“ from present sec- 
tion 701 (e), thus rendering the procedural 
requirements of that section inapplicable to 
orders issued upon proposals published un- 
der section 401 (b) (1) after enactment of 
this act. 

SECTION 3 

Section 3 relates to the question of the ap- 
plicability of the new procedure to matters 
which may be pending before the Secretary 
at the time of the enactment of this legis- 
lation. It provides that in any case in which 
prior to the date of the enactment of this 
legislation, a public hearing has been be- 
gun, in accordance with section 701 (e) of 
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the present law, upon a proposal for is- 
suance, amendment, or repeal of any regu- 
lation contemplated by section 401, the pro- 
visions of the present law as now in force 
shall be applicable as though this legisla- 
tion had not been passed. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the 5-minute rule, the time available to 
the Senator from Connecticut has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut have 2 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I hope 
the explanation I have given answers the 
question of the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield again 
to me? 

Mr. PURTELL. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. GORE. From the explanation 
the Senator from Connecticut has given, 
it seems clear that in case no objection 
is filed to an application, no record— 
that is to say, no stenographic record 
or no record from the technical, legal 
standpoint—will be made of the hear- 
ing; but if objection is filed in time, a 
formal hearing will be held. 

Mr. PURTELL. That is correct. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I must say 
that I have some doubt as to the ad- 
visability of passing the bill. However, 
in view of the fact that the committee 
has reported it unanimously, and par- 
ticularly in view of the consideration 
which the distinguished senior Senator 
from Connecticut has given to this bill, 
and his approval of it, I shall resolve the 
doubt in favor of his position and with- 
draw my objection. 

Mr. PURTELL. I certainly suggest 
that if there is any doubt in the Sena- 
tor’s mind we should resolve such doubt. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Upton in the chair). Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 6434) to amend sections 401 and 
701 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act so as to simplify the proce- 
dures governing the establishment of 
food standards was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


TREATMENT OF NARCOTIC 
ADDICTS 


The bill (H. R. 6702) to authorize the 
eare and treatment at facilities of the 
Public Health Service of narcotic ad- 
dicts committed by the United States 
district court for the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I should 
like to have an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. PURTELL. The purpose of the 
bill is to afford the District of Columbia 
time to provide the facilities required 
to carry out the act of June 24, 1953, 
Public Law 76, 83d Congress, and, in the 
interim, to help it meet its responsibility 
for the detention, care, and treatment 
of noncriminal narcotic addicts. 
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The bill would authorize the Surgeon 
General to admit to hospitals of the Pub- 
lic Health Service narcotic addicts com- 
mitted by the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia under 
the provisions of the act of June 24, 
1953. No such addict could be admitted 
unless, first, he was committed prior to 
July 1, 1956; second, at the time of his 
commitment, the number of persons in 
hospitals of the service who have been 
admitted pursuant to the proposed law 
is less than 50; and, third, suitable ac- 
commodations are available after all elig- 
ible addicts convicted of offenses against 
the United States have been admitted. 

The District of Columbia has the bene- 
fit of Public Law 76, 83d Congress, which 
provides for the care of addicts. At the 
present time the District of Columbia 
does not have the necessary facilities. 
With some change in present facilities, 
the District of Columbia will be able to 
take care of about 16. So the District of 
Columbia has asked that there be made 
available to it, at its expense, certain 
Federal facilities for the care of, not to 
exceed 50 addicts, so that the District 
of Columbia will have time to build or 
establish in some way the facilities nec- 
essary to take care of addicts in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I am en- 
tirely in sympathy with this program. I 
participated in the enactment of the law 
to which the Senator has alluded. Does 
the Senator know how many noncriminal 
addicts have been detected pursuant to 
that law? 

Mr.PURTELL. I do not have that in- 
formation. 

Mr. GORE. I will not object to the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
6702), which had been reported from 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare with an amendment, to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

SECTION 1. In order to afford the District 
of Columbia time to provide the facilities re- 
quired to carry out the act of June 24, 1953 
(Public Law 76, 83d Cong.), and, in the in- 
terim, to help it meet its responsibility for 
the detention, care, and treatment of non- 
criminal narcotic addicts, it is hereby de- 
clared to be the purpose of this act to au- 
thorize the limited use of suitable Public 
Health Service facilities for a temporary pe- 
riod, at the expense of the District of Co- 
lumbia, for such detention, care, and treat- 
ment. 

SEC. 2. The Public Health Service Act (42 
U. S. C., ch. 6A) is amended by redesignat- 
ing section 345 as section 346 and by insert- 
ing after section 344 the following new sec- 
tion: 

“PERSONS COMMITTED FROM 

COLUMBIA 

“Sec. 345. (a) The Surgeon General is au- 
thorized to admit for care and treatment in 
any hospital of the Service suitably equipped 
therefor, and thereafter to transfer between 
hospitals of the Service in accordance with 
section 321 (b), any addict who is commit- 
ted, under the provisions of the act of June 
24, 1953 (Public Law 76, 83d Cong.), to the 
Service or to a hospital thereof for care and 
treatment and who the Surgeon General de- 
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termines is a proper subject for such care 
and treatment. No such addict shall be ad- 
mitted unless (1) he is committed prior to 
July 1, 1956; and (2) at the time of his com- 
mitment, the number of persons in hospi- 
tals of the Service who have been admitted 
pursuant to this subsection is less than 50; 
and (3) suitable accommodations are avail- 
able after all eligible addicts convicted of of- 
fenses against the United States have been 
admitted. 

“(b) Any person admitted to a hospital of 
the Service pursuant to subsection (a) shall 
be discharged therefrom (1) upon order of 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or (2) when he is found 
by the Surgeon General to be cured and re- 
habilitated. When any such person is so 
discharged, the Surgeon General shall give 
notice thereof to the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia and shall 
deliver such person to such court for such 
further action as such court may deem nec- 
essary and proper under the provisions of 
the act of June 24, 1953 (Public Law 76, 
83d Cong.). 

“(c) With respect to the detention, trans- 
fer, parole, or discharge of any person com- 
mitted to a hospital of the Service in ac- 
cordance with subsection (a), the Surgeon 
General and the officer in charge of the hos- 
pital, in addition to authority otherwise 
vested in them, shall nave such authority as 
may be conferred upon them, respectively, 
by the order of the committing court. 

“(d) The cost of providing care and treat- 
ment for persons admitted to a hospital of 
the Service pursuant to subsection (a) shall 
be a charge upon the District of Columbia 
and shall be paid by the District of Colum- 
bia to the Public Health Service, either in 
advance or otherwise, as may be determined 
by the Surgeon General. Such cost may be 
determined for each addict or on the basis 
of rates established for all or particular 
classes of patients, and shall include the cost 
of transportation to and from facilities of 
the Public Health Service. Moneys so paid 
to the Public Health Service shall be covered 
into the Treasury of the United States as 
miscellaneous receipts. Appropriations 
available for the care and treatment of ad- 
dicts admitted to a hospital of the Service 
under this section shall be available, subject 
to regulations, for paying the cost of trans- 
portation to the District of Columbia, in- 
cluding subsistence allowance while travel- 
ing, for any such addict who is discharged.” 

Sec. 3. The first sentence of section 341 of 
such act is amended to read: “The Surgeon 
General is authorized to provide for the con- 
finement, care, protection, treatment, and 
discipline of persons addicted to the use of 
habit-forming narcotic drugs who volun- 
tarily submit themselves for treatment, ad- 
dicts who have been or are hereafter con- 
victed of offenses against the United States, 
including persons convicted by general 
courts-martial and consular courts, and ad- 
dicts who are committed to the Service or to 
a hospital thereof pursuant to section 345.“ 

Sec.4. Such act is further amended by 
adding the following new section after the 
section herein redesignated as section 346: 

“RELEASE OF PATIENTS 

“Sec. 347. For purposes of this act, an in- 
dividual shall be deemed cured of his addic- 
tion and rehabilitated if the Surgeon Gen- 
eral determines that he has received the 
maximum benefits of treatment and care by 
the Service for his addiction or if the Sur- 
geon General determines that his further 
treatment and care for such purpose would 
be detrimental to the interests of the 
Service.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 


passed. 
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JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 53) 
proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States to grant 
to citizens of the United States who 
have attained the age of 18 the right to 
vote was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident 

Mr. HOLLAND. T object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard, and the bill will be passed 
over. 


VASILIKI TOUNTAS 


The bill (S. 447) for the relief of 
Vasiliki Tountas, nee Vasiliki Georgion 
Karoumbali, was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, Vasiliki Tountas (nee Vasiliki 
Georgion Karoumbali), shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mr. and Mrs. Louis Tountas, citizens of 
the United States. 


ALOISIA SCHLOTTER 


The bill (S. 628) for the relief of Aloisia 
Schlotter was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask for 
an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, this bill would grant to the minor 
child adopted by citizens of the United 
States the status of a nonquota immi- 
grant which is the status normally en- 
joyed by the alien minor children of 
United States citizens. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Can the distinguished 
Senator, who is acting chairman of the 
Judiciary committee, advise the Senate 
as to the state of operation of the pro- 
gram under the special legislation passed 
last year for the benefit of foreign minor 
children in countries other than Austria? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. That 
measure had reference only to refugees. 

Mr. GORE. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. It had no 
reference whatever to the adopted child 
of an American citizen. 

Mr. GORE. A child can be a refugee. 
ore BUTLER of Maryland. It could 


Mr. GORE. Does the Senator know 
to what extent the refugee act has 
operated? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I can tell 
the Senator that there has been some 
complaint about the operation of that 
law. Iam advised that its operation will 
be speeded up very substantially. Up to 
this time there has been very little 
activity. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Aloisia Schlotter, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mr. and Mrs. Virgil L. Schlotter, citizens 
of the United States. 


DONALD R. DYSON AND KENNETH M. 
DYSON 


The bill (S. 803) for the relief of Don- 
ald R. Dyson and Kenneth M. Dyson was 
announced a> next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. GORE. I ask for an explanation. 
It seems to me that an amendment to 
this bill is needed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee asks for an ex- 
planation of the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this bill would waive the excluding 
provision of existing law relating to the 
conviction of a crime involving moral 
turpitude in behalf of two brothers who 
were formerly native-born citizens of the 
United States. The record discloses that 
in 1927, in Canada, the beneficiaries were 
fined $25 each because of the theft of 
some wine. Without the waiver pro- 
vided for in the bill the beneficiaries will 
be unable to return to the United States 
for permanent residence. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I believe 
that bills of this nature usually contain 
a provision that the waiver shall apply 
only to the crimes, misdemeanors, or 
defalcations of which the Department of 
State has knowledge at this time. Would 
not the Senator offer an amendment to 
bring the bill in line with other similar 
bills? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Yes; I 
shall offer such an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I offer an amendment, on page 1, 
at the end of line 7, to change the period 
to a colon and insert the following: 

Provided, That this exemption shall apply 
only to a ground for exclusion of which the 
State Department or the Department of Jus- 
tice had knowledge prior to the enactment 
of this act. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BUTLER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Donald R. 
Dyson and Kenneth M. Dyson may be ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
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residence if they are found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of such act: 
Provided, That this exemption shall apply 
only to a ground for exclusion of which the 
State Department or the Department of Jus- 
tice had knowledge prior to the enactment 
of this act. 


DR. JOHN D. MacLENNAN 


The bill (S. 1850) for the relief of Dr. 
John MacLennan was announced as next 
in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this bill would grant the status of 
permanent residence in the United 
States to a 42-year-old native of Scot- 
land who last entered the United States 
as a visitor on October 13, 1949, to per- 
form research in the application of bio- 
logical properties of bacteria and prob- 
lems of wound infection. The benefici- 
ary is a medical doctor and lives with his 
wife, who is a lawful permanent resi- 
dent of the United States. The bene- 
ficiary is employed at Columbia Univer- 
sity in research for the Office of Scien- 
tific Research and Development, Office 
of the Surgeon General, United States 
Army and is considered to be an out- 
standing authority in this field. Upon 
his original entry in the United States, 
it appears that the beneficiary had suf- 
fered an epileptic attack and was there- 
fore inadmissible as a permanent resi- 
dent. It is stated that his health is good 
except for these seizures. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
is it true that this beneficiary is a 
chronic alcoholic? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I am ad- 
vised by the staff that there is no positive 
proof to that effect. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. On page 4 of 
the report, in a letter from John R. 
Wood, colonel, Medical Corps, Chairman, 
Medical Research and Development 
Board, in the Office of Surgeon Gen- 
eral, to Mr. Joseph P. Tumulty, Jr., 
dated October 24, 1952, I find the fol- 
lowing: 

Dr. MacLennan * * * is reputed to be 
subject to dipsomania, 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I may 
say to the Senator from New Jersey that 
statement has been taken into consid- 
eration by the committee. The man is 
doing a very wonderful and valuable 
work for the United States Government, 
which work is apparently acceptable to 
the Surgeon General. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Here again the 
equities seem to justify overlooking some 
of the indiscretions of the past. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. 
say so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Dr. 
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John D. MacLennan shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


(SISTER) JANE STANISLAUS 
RIEDERER 


The bill (S. 2198) for the relief of 
(Sister) Jane Stanislaus Riederer was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
(Sister) Jane Stanislaus Riederer shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in the 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


RUTH BERNDT 


The bill (S. 2411) for the relief of 
Ruth Berndt was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Ruth 
Berndt may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if she is 
found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of that act: Provided, That this 
exemption shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice have knowl- 
edge prior to the enactment of this act. 


MARIA TERESA ROSSI 


The bill (S. 2438) for the relief of 
Maria Teresa Rossi was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Maria Teresa Rossi, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mr. and Mrs. Paul Persechino, 


RULES FOR PROCEDURE ON REVIEW 
OF DECISIONS OF TAX COURT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 856) to authorize the Supreme 
Court of the United States to make and 
publish rules for procedure on review of 
decisions of the Tax Court of the United 
States which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with 
an amendment, on page 1, after line 7, 
strike out: 

The Supreme Court may prescribe, and 
from time to time amend, uniform rules for 


filing petitions, preparation of records, and 
the practice, forms, and procedure in the 
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United States Court of Appeals in proceed- 
ings for review of decisions of the Tax Court 
of the United States. 

Such rules shall neither abridge nor en- 
large the substantive rights of any litigant. 

Such rules shall not take effect until they 
have been reported to Congress by the Chief 
Justice at the beginning of a regular session 
thereof but not later than the ist day of 
May, and until the expiration of 90 days 
after they have been thus reported. 


And insert: 

The Supreme Court shall have the power 
to prescribe, and from time to time amend, 
uniform rules for the filing of petitions, the 
preparation of records, and the practice, 
forms, and procedure in the several United 
States courts of appeals in proceedings for 
review of decisions of the Tax Court of the 
United States. 

Such rules shall neither abridge, enlarge, 
nor modify the substantive rights of any 
litigant. 

Such rules shall not take effect until they 
shall have been reported to Congress by the 
Chief Justice at the beginning of a regular 
session thereof, but not later than the Ist 
day of May, and until the expiration of 90 
days after they have been thus reported. 


So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That chapter 131 of 
title 28 of the United States Code be 
amended by adding at the end thereof a 
new section, as follows: 


“§ 2074. Rules for review of decisions of the 
Tax Court of the United States. 

“The Supreme Court shall have the power 
to prescribe, and from time to time amend, 
unform rules for the filing of petitions, the 
preparation of records, and the practice, 
forms, and procedure in the several United 
States courts of appeals in proceedings for 
review of decisions of the Tax Court of the 
United States. 

“Such rules shall neither abridge, enlarge, 
nor modify the substantive rights of any 
litigant. 

“Such rules shall not take effect until they 
shall have been reported to Congress by the 
Chief Justice at the beginning of a regular 
session thereof but not later than the Ist 
day of May, and until the expiration of 90 
days after they have been thus reported.” 

Sec. 2. The chapter analysis of chapter 
131 of title 28 of the United States Code 
immediately preceding section 2071 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“2074. Rules for review of decisions of the 
Tax Court of the United States.” 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, to the committee amendment I 
offer two amendments and ask that they 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the amendments to 
the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the com- 
mittee amendment, on page 2, line 13, 
after the word “petitions”, it is proposed 
to insert the words “or notices of appeal“, 
and on line 20, after the word at“, it 
is proposed to insert the words “or after.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Butter] to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendments to the amendment 
were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment, as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 
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Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of House bill 1067. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 1067) to authorize the Supreme 
Court of the United States to make and 
publish rules for procedure on review of 
decisions of the Tax Court of the United 
States. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the House bill be 
amended by striking out all after the 
enacting clause and inserting the Senate 
bill, as amended. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
1 and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 856 is indefinitely 
postponed. 


ALBINA SICAS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 891) for the relief of Albina 
Sicas, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment, in line 7, after the word 
“act”, to insert a colon and the follow- 
ing proviso: “Provided, That a suitable 
and proper bond or undertaking, ap- 
proved by the Attorney General, be de- 
posited as prescribed by section 213 of 
the said act: And provided further, That 
the said Albina Sicas shall be held and 
considered to be the minor child of her 
mother, Mrs. Hilda Sicas”, so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (4) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Albina 
Sicas may be admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence if she is found to 
be otherwise admissible under the provisions 
of such act: Provided, That a suitable and 
proper bond or undertaking, approved by the 
Attorney General, be deposited as prescribed 
by section 213 of the said act: And provided 
further, That the said Albina Sicas shall be 
held and considered to be the minor child of 
her mother, Mrs. Hilda Sicas. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


REV. ISHAI BEN ASHER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1362) for the relief of Rev. Ishai 
Ben Asher which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 7, after the 
word “fee.”, to strike out “Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Sec- 
retary of State shall instruet the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one num- 
ber from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available” 
and insert “The Attorney General is di- 
rected to cancel any outstanding order 
and warrant for the deportation of Rev. 
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Ishai Ben Asher as well as the deporta- 
tion proceedings heretofore instituted 
against him. After the granting of per- 
manent residence to the said Rev. Ishai 
Ben Asher under the provisions of this 
act, he shall not hereafter be subject to 
exclusion or deportation from the United 
States by reason of any facts upon which 
the said deportation proceeding was 
based”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Rev. 
Ishai Ben Asher shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. The Attorney 
General is directed to cancel any outstand- 
ing order and warrant for the deportation 
of Rev. Ishai Ben Asher as well as the depor- 
tation proceedings heretofore instituted 
against him. After the granting of perma- 
nent residence to the said Rev. Ishai Ben 
Asher under the provisions of this act, he 
shall not hereafter be subject to exclusion 
or deportation from the United States by 
reason of any facts upon which the said 
deportation proceeding was based. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


HILDEGARD MONTI 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1808) for the relief of Hildegard 
Monti which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment, in line 7, after the word 
“act”, to insert a colon and the follow- 
ing proviso: “Provided, That this exemp- 
tion shall apply only to a ground of ex- 
clusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice has knowl- 
edge prior to the enactment of this act”, 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Hildegard 
Monti may be admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence if she is found to 
be otherwise admissible under the provisions 
of such act: Provided, That this exemption 
shall apply only to a ground of exclusion 
of which the Department of State or the 
Department of Justice has knowledge prior to 
the enactment of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


INVESTIGATIONS BY THE ATTOR- 
NEY GENERAL OF CERTAIN OF- 
FENSES 


The bill (S. 2308) to authorize and di- 
rect the investigation by the Attorney 
General of certain offenses, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in 
order, 

Mr. GORE. Over. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee withhold 
his objection for a moment? 

Mr. GORE. I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in my 
opinion, this is a very important bill. 
Under an old existing policy, neither the 
FBI nor the Department of Justice was 
permitted to investigate any charge of 
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fraud on the part of an employee of the 
Treasury Department. Under the pre- 
vious administration the Treasury De- 
partment, based upon some act passed 
by the Congress, refused to allow the 
Department of Justice to investigate a 
charge of fraud or irregularity on the 
part of any employee of the Treasury 
Department, even though the charge 
might involve the acceptance of a bribe. 
It seems to me that may constitute a 
very dangerous situation. 

The Department of Justice and the 
Treasury Department have worked out a 
“gentlemen’s agreement” by which they 
are doing what this bill proposes to 
validate, but we do not know when there 
will be another man occupying the posi- 
tion of Secretary of the Treasury similar 
to the previcus one. 

I certainly hope, Mr. President, there 
will be no objection to this most im- 
portant bill. 

Mr. GORE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I shall be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. GORE. I am not quite convinced 
of the necessity for this proposed leg- 
islation. The distinguished Senator 
from Delaware has just stated that the 
departments now have authority to do 
what this bill proposes to effectuate; and 
the record does not contain any recom- 
mendation from either the Department 
of Justice or the Treasury Department 
that this proposed legislation should 
pass. The report does not make a very 
convincing case for the necessity of the 
bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A letter from the 
Department of Justice was incorporated 
in the committee hearings. While the 
Treasury Department may have certain 
reservations as to the language, I do not 
think it will be found there is any ob- 
jection on the part of the Treasury De- 
partment. The Justice Department tes- 
tified in favor of the bill. 

Mr. President, I should like to point 
out one specific example. About 12 
months ago an employee in one of 
the Treasury Department offices was 
charged with having accepted a bribe in 
connection with a certain tax settle- 
ment. This employee was in my office 
and gave a statement which was taken 
down by a stenographer, in which he 
named dates, amounts, and so forth, and, 
in addition to that, named public offi- 
cials with whom he allegedly split the 
bribe. 

After reporting that case to the At- 
torney General of the United States, and 
after persuading this employee that the 
proper thing for him to do was to go to 
the Attorney General of the United 
States and give him his statement I 
was surprised to find the Attorney Gen- 
eral had to call the Secretary of the 
Treasury to get his permission to take 
action with reference to one of his em- 
ployees. 

The Treasury is the only department 
of the Government where that would be 
necessary. Permission was granted sure 
but I recall instances under the old re- 
gime where such permission was not 
granted. The Treasury Department in- 
sisted on making its own investigations 
and then deciding whether or not they 
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wanted to prosecute themselves when 
the corruption hit the high level this 
meant a complete breakdown of law en- 
forcement. 

I think it is a shocking situation that 
the Attorney General cannot prosecute 
the employees of one particular Govern- 
ment agency, and cannot act with re- 
spect to it as he can act in the case of 
all other Government agencies. 

I shall be glad to get a copy of the 
letter from the Department of Justice 
supporting this bill and have it incorp- 
orated in the Recor if the Senator from 
Tennessee wishes me to do so. 

Mr. GORE. First, I wish to compli- 
ment the Senator upon his diligence in 
this matter. I hold him in very high 
regard and applaud his many efforts to 
prevent abuses. If any such fault as he 
has indicated exists in the law, I think 
it is proper to remove it; but I do not 
quite square the statement the Senator 
has just made with the statement he 
made earlier, that the two departments 
have now worked out a gentlemen's 
agreement whereby they are doing what 
e Senator proposes they should do by 

aw. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The reason why I 
made my statement in that way is that 
the former Secretary of the Treasury 
based his decision upon a section of a 
certain law which was passed, I think, in 
1949. After the situation which I have 
just described was called to the atten- 
tion of the Attorney General, both his 
office and the office of the Secretary of 
the Treasury decided it was a rather far- 
fetched opinion which was rendered in 
the first place and they questioned that 
it was ever the intention of the Congress 
that such an interpretation should be 
placed on the law. This interpretation 
was based on Title XVIII, section 305 (6) 
of the law relating to the Secret Service, 
involving the question of the arrest of 
any person violating any law of the 
United States directly concerned with 
official matters administered or under 
the direct control of the Treasury De- 
partment. It was upon that rather am- 
biguous language that the then Secre- 
tary of the Treasury based his decision. 

Both the Department of Justice and 
the Treasury Department have said that 
since such a decision, hinging upon this 
particular provision had been made, it 
might be more proper to strike out this 
particular language of the law, and to 
spell out, in affirmative language, that 
it was the intention of Congress that 
the Department of Justice should have 
the right to investigate any charge of 
fraud or irregularity on the part of any 
employees of the Treasury Department, 
in the same manner the right of the 
Department of Justice has been recog- 
nized in connection with all other de- 
partments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Upton in the chair). Under the rule, 
the time of the Senator from Delaware 
has expired. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, does not the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Dela- 
ware believe that in view of the import- 
ance of the proposed legislation, and 
considering that it is proposed to have 
the bill pass on the unanimous-consent 
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calendar, and also because of the custom 
of the Senate to require reports by the 
departments concerned and also the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, it would be reason- 
able to let the bill wait until we have 
received the letter to which the Sena- 
tor has referred, and which he says he 
can supply? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sena- 
tor from Delaware may speak for an 
additional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection—— 

Mr. GORE. Iam yielding to the Sen- 
ator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I suggest that the 
bill go to the foot of the calendar. I will 
procure the letter from the Department 
of Justice, in which the department rec- 
ommends the measure. The recommen- 
dation was incorporated in the commit- 
tee report, and the committee did not 
think it necessary to print the hearings. 
But I shall be glad to obtain the letter 
and submit it to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. A sub- 
committee of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary held public hearings on the bill 
on January 28 and March 10, 1954. At 
that time, representatives appeared on 
behalf of the Department of Justice, the 
Treasury Department, and the Post 
Office Department. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think I am correct 
in saying—and the Senator from Mary- 
land can correct me if I am not—that 
the bill was unanimously approved by 
the subcommittee and by the full Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary after the hear- 
ings had been held. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware is correct. 

Mr. GORE. The report does not in- 
dicate the hearings to which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maryland has 
made reference. That being true, 
and the approval of all three agencies 
having been indicated, I withdraw my 
objection, so that the bill may now be 
passed 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2308) 
to authorize and direct the investigation 
by the Attorney General of certain of- 
fenses, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That, notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, and without limiting the authority to 
investigate any matter which may have been 
or may hereafter be conferred upon them, or 
upon any other department or agency of the 
Government, the Attorney General and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation shall have 
authority to investigate any violation of title 
18, United States Code (including without 
limitation bribery or attempted bribery, ex- 
tortion or conspiracy, embezzlement, fraud 
against the Government, or other crimes 
against the United States), involving Gov- 
ernment officers and employees. Any infor- 
mation, allegation, or complaint received in 
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any department or agency of the executive 
branch of the Government relating to said 
violations involving Government officers and 
employees shall be expeditiously reported to 
the Attorney General by the head of such 
department or agency, unless the responsi- 
bility to perform an investigation with re- 
spect thereto is specifically otherwise as- 
signed by another provision of law, or unless 
the Attorney General otherwise directs with 
respect, as to any department or agency of 
the Government, to any specified class of in- 
formation, allegation, or complaint. 

Sec. 2. Section 3056 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
following: “detect and arrest any person 
violating any laws of the United States di- 
rectly concerning official matters adminis- 
tered by and under the direct control of 
the Treasury Department.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


ANTONINO CANGIALOSI (OR 
ANTHONY CONSOLA) 

The bill (H. R. 1148) for the relief of 
Antonino Cangialosi (or Anthony Con- 
sola) was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MANFRED SINGER 
The bill (H. R. 4056) for the relief of 
Manfred Singer was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CONSTRUCTION OF JEFFERSON NA- 
TIONAL EXPANSION MEMORIAL 
AT SITE OF OLD ST. LOUIS, MO.— 
BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 6549) to provide for the 
construction of the Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial at the site of old St. 
Louis, Mo., in general accordance with 
the plan approved by the United States 
Territorial Expansion Memorial Com- 
mission, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. By request, I 
ask that the bill go over. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I withhold my 
objection, if the Senator from Missouri 
wishes to be heard. 

Mr. HENNINGS. If the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey proposes to ob- 
ject, I presume my explanation would 
not be in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I said that by 
request I asked that the bill go over. 
But certainly I shall withhold the objec- 
tion. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Jersey yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I gladly yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri for a quec*ion. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I desire to ask the 
distinguished Senator at whose request 
the objection was being made. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. At the request 
of the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. POTTER], 
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Mr. HENNINGS. I observe the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan in the 
Chamber. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. POTTER. I was requested by the 
distinguished Senator from New Jersey 
to state what action had been taken on 
the bill by the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. I believe I am correct 
in stating that the bill was reported by 
that committee, of which I am a member, 
but that the chairman of the committee 
showed some reluctance or was opposed 
to the passage of the bill. I am not 
certain of his position. Therefore, I 
ask that the bill go over until the chair- 
man of the committee can have an op- 
portunity to consider it. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I appreciate the 
courtesy of the Senator from Michigan 
in explaining his view of the matter. I 
may say that the chairman of the com- 
mittee was presiding at the time the 
bill was considered by the committee, 
and I was present. There was no ob- 
jection whatever. It was unanimously 
reported by the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

I might say further that the bill is of 
the greatest importance to the city of 
St. Louis and to the State which I have 
the honor in part, to represent. I do 
not wish to question the information of 
the Senator from Michigan, but the 
chairman of the committee, the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana IMr. 
JENNER], was present and voted with all 
other Senators to report the bill. I can 
assure the Senator from Michigan that 
I was directed by the chairman himself 
to report the bill. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
that the bill go to the foot of the cal- 
endar, so that I may have an opportunity 
to ascertain the position of the chair- 
man. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
before that occurs, will the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am glad to yield 
for a question. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Will the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri inform 
the Senate what costs are involved in 
the bill? 

Mr. HENNINGS. The bill involves $5 
million, to be appropriated, I may say 
to the Senator from New Jersey, subject 
to a balanced Federal budget. I read 
from the committee report, as follows: 

Subject to a balanced Federal budget, this 
bill will authorize the expenditure of not 
more than $5 million to begin and complete 
5 out of 9 elements of the memorial, located 
within the business district of the city of 
St. Louis, Mo., alongside the Missouri River, 
for which the site already has been acquired 
and the buildings thereon razed. 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. What amount 
has been invested in the memorial to 
date by the city of St. Louis and the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. HENNINGS. The people of St. 
Louis have invested $2,250,000, and the 
sum of $6,750,000 of Federal money was 
set aside in 1935 from emergency funds, 
The Secretary of the Interior was in- 
structed to use such sum to acquire and 
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cal center. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. So the total 
cost to the Federal Government would 
be approximately $11 million; is that 
correct? 

Mr. HENNINGS. The Senator from 
New Jersey is substantially correct. I 
thank him for his inquiry. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an observation? 

Mr. HENNINGS. If I have the floor, 
I shall be glad to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania has the 
floor. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I 
should like to observe that in this criti- 
cal period in the history of America, one 
of the things which we must do is to 
preserve our historic shrines. This 
shrine at St. Louis is one of the very 
important ones of the United States. 
One of the most important expeditions 
ever to be conducted started from this 
point. 

The people of St. Louis have spent an 
enormous amount of money to acquire 
the land around the o!d courthouse. I 
visited the site last year, during the con- 
vention of the American Legion. I 
think this site ougkt to be developed 
as a shrine. Instead of our spending so 
much money abroad upon various 
doubtful projects, I believe we should 
take care of things like this at home. I 
am fully in accord with the position 
taken by the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I thank the dis- 
tinguish:d Senator from Pennsylvania 
for his observation. I know that during 
his long career, both as Governor of his 
State and now as United States Senator, 
he has been a supporter not only of this 
project, but also of other historic sites, 
and their development. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Over what period 
of time, or how soon, would the appro- 
priation of $5 million be required? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas that un- 
der the terms of the authorization, no 
appropriation whatever would be made 
until the Federal budget was balanced. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I may say very 
frankly to the Senator from Missouri 
that I have received objections to the 
consideration of the measure because of 
the cost which is involved, not because 
of the overall historical values, which 
are, I am sure, recognized. But because 
of the strain and stress of the times and 
the conditions under which we are liv- 
ing, I question whether the measure 
should be passed at this time. I desire 
to have an opportunity to look into the 
question, with reference to the objec- 
tions I have received, before I should 
wish to have the bill passed today on the 
call of the calendar. The bill could be 
passed over until the next calendar call. 
Would the Senator from Missouri have 
any objection to that? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I appreciate the 
concern of the- distinguished Senator 
from Kansas. The matter has been 
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dragging along since I first became a 
Member of the House of Representatives 
in 1935. At that time Representative 
Lambertson, of Kansas, was the primary 
objector to the whole project, the so- 
called Jefferson Memorial. That was 20 
years ago. 

At last the people of St. Louis have 
managed to have the bill pass the House 
and considered and reported by the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
of the Senate. I introduced a similar bill 


‘last year. Finally the committee report- 


ed the House bill. 

Of course, we can again go through 
the same procedure, allow the develop- 
ment of this area to be kept in a state of 
uncertainty and suspense, and dislocate 
all the efforts of the city of St. Louis to 
proceed with its program of urban re- 
development. 

There is always objection to the spend- 
ing of money, and sometimes legitimate- 
ly so. Iam well aware of that. This bill 
involves not an appropriation but an 
authorization of $5 million. Some parts 
of the project have been eliminated, and 
not one cent will be appropriated until 
the Federal budget is in balance, 

I hope the Senators will at least give 
us the opportunity of having an author- 
ization so that St. Louis, which in size 
is the eighth city in the Nation, can go 
ahead with the development of the vast 
area along the riverfront—82% acres— 
which has remained undeveloped and 
has had a damaging effect on the busi- 
ness district of the city for 20 years, ever 
since the Federal Government acquired 
the property. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator from Missouri understands that the 
Senator from Kansas does not have in 
mind any obstructionist tactics, but I do 
wish to check it, and surely there would 
be no objection to my having an oppor- 
tunity to do so between calendar calls. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
being objection, the bill will go over. 


YEA-AND-NAY VOTES ON RATIFICA- 
TION OF TREATIES—RESOLUTION 
PASSED OVER 


The resolution (S. Res. 207) requiring 
a yea-and-nay vote on the question of 
advising and consenting to the ratifica- 
tion of treaties, was announced as next 
in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. GORE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be passed over. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 6342) to amend the 
Public Building Act of 1949 to authorize 
the Administrator of General Services 
to acquire title to real property and to 
provide for the construction of certain 
public buildings thereon by executing 
purchase contracts; to extend the au- 
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thority of the Postmaster General to 
lease quarters for post-office purposes; 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. GORE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


EXTENSION OF EMERGENCY FOR- 
EIGN MERCHANT VESSEL AC- 
QUISITION—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2371) to extend emergency 
foreign merchant vessel acquisition and 
operating authority of Public Law 101, 
77th Congress, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. GORE. Over. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 


ident 
I withhold my objec- 


Mr. GORE. 
tion. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. May I ask 
the Senator who is objecting to the bill? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I make it a 
rule not to disclose on the floor of the 
Senate the name of the Senator making 
the objection, as requested by the Sen- 
ator from Maryland. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I shall not 
insist that the name of the Senator mak- 
ing the objection be disclosed on the 
floor, but I should like to know. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record an explanation of the bill. 

There being no objection, the ex- 
planatory statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER OF MARYLAND 


The purpose of the bill is to make perma- 
nent certain provisions of Public Law 101, 
77th Congress, as amended, which will give 
to the Secretary of Commerce in time of na- 
tional emergency the authority to requisi- 
tion, purchase, or charter foreign merchant 
vessels lying in United States waters. 

The bill involves two distinct rights of a 
sovereign nation under international law: 
first, the right of angary, which is a right 
deriving from the law of war; secondly, the 
right which every sovereign State 
of seizing in case of emergency, and subject 
to compensation, any foreign property with- 
in its jurisdiction. 

The effective period of this bill is “trig- 
gered” to any period in which vessels may 
be requisitioned under section 902 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended. 
Said section 902 defines this period as— 

“Whenever the President shall proclaim 
that the security of the national defense 
makes it advisable or during any national 
emergency declared by proclamation of the 
President.” 

It lasts until it is terminated by a further 
proclamation by the President. 

The provisions of this bill were contained 
in Public Law 101, 77th Congress, which was 
approved June 6, 1941. This law was ex- 
tended to July 1, 1953, by the Emergency 
Powers Continuation Act of 1952 and Public 
Law 12, 83d Congress, but was not extended 
by the Continuation Act of June 30, 1953, in 
view of the pending of the proposal to ex- 
tend it permanently by this separate 
measure. 

The bill, if enacted, would provide 
permanent statutory authority and pro- 
cedures for the taking or acquisition and 
utilization of foreign immobilized vessels 
in our ports and for the voluntary purchase 
or charter and utilization of other non-citi- 
zen-owned vessels. Obviously, as a matter of 
security insurance and full mobilization au- 
thority, the United States Government in 
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time of war or full mobilization should have 
complete powers to utilize vessels to the 
fullest advantage. There should be no de- 
lay or hindrance in meeting any critical need 
for vessels at such time. Even the breaking 
out of ships from the reserve fleet requires 
a few days at the minimum, so that the ac- 
quisition or chartering of vessels already in 
operation could supply useful tonnage in a 
matter of hours as contrasted with a mat- 
ter of days—a critical advantage in meet- 
ing sudden hostile action. 

The enactment of this measure into law 
Was requested by the Department of Com- 
merce. The Department of State and the 
Department of Defense have no objection to 
it. An identical companion bill was unani- 
mously and favorably reported without 
amendment by the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. It was 
unanimously approved by our Subcommittee 
on Water Transportation. 

The committee did not find it necessary or 
expedient to hold hearings upon this bill, 
as it is not a controversial measure. The 
governmental agencies primarily interested 
favor its enactment and no agency objects 
to it. As this bill pertains to merchant ves- 
sels “not owned by citizens of the United 
States,” the only other witnesses who might 
be interested would be foreigners and, as 
nations generally recognize the right under 
international law to seize such ships, they 
would have no case to present, 

The committee was familiar with the 
Congress’ reluctance generally to provide 
standby war and emergency powers on a 
piecemeal basis. However, there must be 
reasonable exceptions to this policy. There 
are several such emergency powers that the 
Congress did not feel it could chance the 
risk of waiting for a more convenient time 
to enact into law. For instance, in 1950, 
the Congress enacted Public Law 763, 81st 
Congress, to provide standby authority for 
the Government to insure our merchant ves- 
sels against war risks in the event of an 
emergency. That was found necessary to 
assure continued operation of merchant ships 
during war or an emergency. 

If war were declared today, or worse still, 
while Congress is out of session, the Presi- 
dent of the United States or the Secretary 
of Commerce would be without express power 
to seize the vessels of foreigners in our ports. 
Before a law could be passed, obviously many 
of these ships would sneak out of our ports. 
This is a ridiculous situation for our Nation 
to be in. 

There are Senators who would like to see 
all these emergency laws consolidated and 
enacted as a single piece of legislation. This 
would undoubtedly be desirable for many 
reasons. However, the provisions of this bill 
could be repealed at such time as they would 
be included in such a general law. We can- 
not afford to take the risk of leaving the 
provisions of this bill out of our statute 
books, as they have been since June 30, 1953. 
Congress had ample time to enact them into 
law in 1941, but it may not have the oppor- 
tunity to do so in a future war or emergency. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


TRANSPORTATION ON CANADIAN 
VESSELS BETWEEN POINTS IN 
ALASKA 


The bill (S. 2777) to provide transpor- 
tation on Canadian vessels between 
Skagway, Alaska, and other points in 
Alaska, between Haines, Alaska, and 
other points in Alaska, and between 
Hyder, Alaska, and other points in Alas- 
ka or the continental United States, 
either directly or via a foreign port, or 
for any part of the transportation was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
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third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, until June 30, 
1955, notwithstanding the provisions of law 
of the United States restricting to vessels of 
the United States the transportation of pas- 
sengers and merchandise directly or indi- 
rectly from any port in the United States 
to another port of the United States, pas- 
sengers may be transported on Canadian 
vessels between Skagway, Alaska, and other 
points in Alaska, between Haines, Alaska, 
and other points in Alaska, and between 
Hyder, Alaska, and other points in Alaska or 
the continental United States, either di- 
rectly or via a foreign port, or for any part 
of the transportation: Provided, That such 
Canadian vessels may transport merchandise 
between Hyder, Alaska, and other ports and 
points herein enumerated. 


RECONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN PROP- 
ERTY DONATED TO THE SEC- 
RETARY OF COMMERCE—BILL 
PASSED TO FOOT OF THE CAL- 
ENDAR 


The bill (S. 2713) to authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce to reconvey cer- 
tain property which the city of Boulder, 
Colo., donated to the Secretary of Com- 
merce for the establishment of a radio- 
propagation laboratory, was announced 
as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
over, by request. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his objection? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I will withhold 
my objection. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, the 
reason I asked the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Jersey to withhold his 
objection was to enable me to make a 
brief statement. Certainly there can be 
no controversy over the bill. I do not 
see either of the distinguished Senators 
from Colorado on the floor at the present 
time, but possibly they can explain the 
bill much better than I can. The bill, 
which was introduced by both Senators 
from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSON and Mr. 
MILLIKIN], involves the transfer of ap- 
proximately 2 acres of land which the 
city had given to the Federal Govern- 
ment. The city now needs the land, and 
the Federal Government is willing to 
turn back to the city 2 acres so that a 
reservoir may be constructed on the 
property. I cannot conceive of any op- 
position to the bill. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I should like to 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan that the committee has no ob- 
jection whatsoever, but objection has 
been registered by the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] because, as he puts it, 
of the failure of the application of the 
Morse formula. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point a statement 
explaining the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR POTTER 
SUBJECT 


S. 2713, to authorize the Secretary of Com- 
merce to recover certain property which the 
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city of Boulder, Colo., donated to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce for the establishment of 
a radio propagation laboratory. 

PURPOSE OF BILL 

S. 2713 was introduced at the request of 
the city of Boulder, Colo., and would author- 
ize the reconveyance to the city of Boulder, 
Colo., without compensation of approxi- 
mately 2 acres of land to the city of Boulder 
donated to the Secretary of Commerce in 
1950 as a site for the establishment of a 
radio propagation laboratory for the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. The land to be 
reconveyed would be from a portion of a 
tract of about 210 acres located in Boulder 
County, Colo., which tract was conveyed to 
the United States, without compensation in 
1950. The city of Boulder is desirous of con- 
structing a reservoir to serve more adequately 
a special section of the city of Boulder. In 
locating this reservoir, the city has selected 
a site which would make it necessary to 
utilize the approximately 2 acres that it 
originally granted to the United States Gov- 
ernment. The reservoir would benefit not 
only the city but also the National Bureau 
of Standards. 

The Department of Commerce, the De- 
partment of Justice, and General Services 
Administration have all indicated that they 
have no objection to this reconveyance. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, do I 
understand that the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] objected to the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Yes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. May I suggest that 
the bill go to the foot of the calendar? 
It may be that I may be able to consult 
with the Senator from Oregon in the 
meantime. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. For that pur- 
pose I withdraw my objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will go to the foot of the calendar, 


JURISDICTION OF FEDERAL COM- 
MUNICATIONS COMMISSION OVER 
CERTAIN TELEPHONE AND TELE- 
GRAPH COMPANIES 


The bill (H. R. 6436) to amend the 
Communications Act of 1934, as amend- 
ed, was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. GORE. Over. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee withhold his 
objection? 

Mr. GORE. I withhold my objection. 

Mr. POTTER. If the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee would care for 
an explanation of the bill which might 
throw some light on the purpose of the 
proposed legislation, I would be happy to 
explain it to him. The reason the bill 
was introduced—and it was approved 
unanimously by both the subcommittee 
and the full Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce—was to alleviate cer- 
tain discrepancies which exist today in 
the Federal communications law as it 
relates to microwave radio communica- 
tions within a system which is primarily 
an intrastate communications system. 
For example, a telephone company has 
radio hookups with automobiles. The 
telephone company does not come un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission because it is 
primarily an intrastate unit. All the bill 
would do would be to include radios, so 
that in cases where they are used in a 
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communications service which is entirely 
intrastate, such service will not come 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Michi- 
gan has made an excellent explanation 
of the bill, even though a brief one. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that this 
bill proposes to the law an amendment 
of a general nature which would remove 
from Federal regulation a communica- 
tions service which, though intended to 
be essentially intrastate, nevertheless 
moves into the interstate field. It is 
extremely doubtful, in my mind, that 
such a bill of such a far-reaching nature 
should pass on the call of the Consent 
Calendar. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. POTTER. The bill would in no 
way limit control of communications in 
interstate commerce. As a matter of 
fact, there has been no opposition to the 
bill either by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission or by any agency, pri- 
vate or public. 

The only result of the bill would be 
to take into account the advent of the 
use of radio in the communications sys- 
tem under consideration, particularly 
telephone communications, brought 
about by the use of telephones in auto- 
mobiles, and in activities of that kind. 
At the present time such communications 
come under the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, when, 
in essence, such activities are entirely in- 
trastate in nature and are under the 
control and regulation of the State reg- 
ulatory bodies. The proposed legislation 
would in no way limit the authority of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. The Commission favors this bill. 

Mr. GRISWOLD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. GRISWOLD. Is it not true that 
in the use of radios application must still 
be made to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission for permission to use 
a certain wavelength? 

Mr. POTTER. Yes. 

Mr.GRISWOLD. The proposed legis- 
lation does not change the ratemaking 
authority. It is proposed to keep such 
authority in the local area. 

Mr. POTTER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Contractors fre- 
quently make application for permits to 
use shortwave radios for communications 
during highway construction work. I 
have in some instances helped them 
secure such permits. Iwas hoping there 
might be some provision in the bill which 
would make it easier for them to carry 
on such activities in the States. If the 
bill is passed, will the State be permitted 
to handle such a situation? 

Mr. POTTER. Application for a 
wavelength will still have to be made to 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
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sion, but the rate will be regulated by the 
State agency. 

Mr. CARLSON. Personally I hope 
something will be done to provide relief 
in that situation, which I think can be 
handled intrastate. For that reason, I 
have been interested in the discussion of 
this measure. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Michigan has said the bill will 
have no effect on the regulatory power of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. My understanding is that is the 
purpose and effect of the bill. Other- 
wise, what is its purpose? 

Mr.POTTER. The purpose of the bill 
is to have the ratemaking in such intra- 
state matters come under the State regu- 
latory agency. Otherwise the status 
quo will be maintained. In fact, the 
bill actually maintains the status quo in 
connection with the use of radio in a 
communications system which is en- 
tirely intrastate. At the present time it 
is necessary to apply to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission for a wave- 
length, but the ratemaking comes under 
the State regulatory agency. However, 
that has not been so specified in the 
Communications Act. The purpose of 
this measure is to make a clarification, 
so as to include radio, when it is tied into 
an intrastate communications structure. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator from Michi- 
gan of course knows that in many States 
the radio stations which are regularly 
established and which regularly broad- 
cast, are very near the State lines. Al- 
though I am not qualified as an engineer 
to testify in this matter, I believe it is 
commonly recognized that the regulation 
of radio wavelengths is a very technical 
matter. 

Mr. POTTER. This bill has nothing 
to do with the regulation of radio broad- 
casting stations. It relates entirely to 
activities in the communications field. 

Mr. GORE. Does the bill specify 
what particular radio wavelengths will 
be exempted from Federal regulation? 

Mr. POTTER. No; it still will be nec- 
essary to apply to the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission for a wavelength. 
The bill relates to rates when radio is 
used within a telephone communications 
system which is entirely or primarily 
intrastate in character. 

Mr. GORE. Would the Senator from 
Michigan say such a radio wavelength 
could not be used across State lines? 

Mr. POTTER. It is my understand- 
ing that if radio is used within a tele- 
phone system which is intrastate in 
character, and which comes under the 
jurisdiction of a State regulatory body it 
is considered in the same category. A 
system interstate in character would, of 
course, come under the same jurisdiction 
which applies to other interstate matters 
or other activities in interstate com- 
merce. 

Mr. GORE. Would the bill apply in 
the case of such a communication system 
in Bristol, Tenn., and Bristol, Va., where 
the State line passes down the middle of 
the main street? How would the bill ap- 
ply in that case? 

Mr. POTTER. If today the communi- 
cations system is under the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, it would continue to be so. If it 
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happens to be under State jurisdiction, 
as an intrastate activity, it would con- 
tinue to be so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the 5-minute rule, the time available to 
the Senator from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. GRISWOLD. Mr. President, let 
me say this bill has nothing to do with 
any broadcasting station, and it has 
nothing to do with typical radio facilities 
or, I may say to the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Cartson], with a locally 
owned radio system which is used by a 
contractor or other person, because 
nothing but rates is involved in the bill. 

Local telephone companies have their 
rates regulated, if at all, by State 
agencies. In my State the railway com- 
mission regulates such rates. However, 
the Federal law is such that, seemingly, 
if radio communication is involved, the 
Federal Government has something to 
say about the rates in the area. 

In order to remove any doubt about 
the regulation of the rates of a local 
telephone company which uses radio in 
connection with its operations, this bill 
comes to us with the support of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association, composed of 5,000 independ- 
ent telephone companies, many of whom 
today are using radio in connection with 
their local telephone systems. 

Therefore, this bill gives the local 
agencies authority to regulate such rates. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield to me? 

Mr. GRISWOLD. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. GORE. Does the bill exempt in 
any way from Federal regulation the use 
of a radio wavelength? 

Mr. POTTER. Let me say the bill 
does not do so in any way whatsoever. 

Mr. GORE. So, under the bill, in a 
case involving Kansas City, Mo., and 
Kansas City, Kans., where competing 
taxicab systems use radio for their com- 
munications, one company could not jam 
the other’s system; under the provisions 
of the bill, the companies would still be 
required to obtain the approval of the 
Federal Communications Commission for 
the use of a specified or particular wave- 
length; is that correct? 

Mr. POTTER. That is entirely cor- 
rect. 

Mr. GORE. Then the proposed re- 
moval from regulation, as provided in 
the bill, relates only to the rates for tele- 
phone service; is that correct? 

Mr. POTTER. That is correct. The 
bill has nothing to do with radio fre- 
quencies. The Federal Communications 
Commission will still have to pass upon 
applications for radio frequencies, and 
will have control and authority in that 
respect. 

The bill will allow the State regulatory 
agency to have jurisdiction in the field 
of rates, when intrastate communica- 
tions are involved. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield again, so 
that I may ask another question? 

Mr. GRISWOLD. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. GORE. Will the bill in any way 
permit the use of a wavelength in inter- 
state service, thereby removing the mat- 
ter from Federal regulation? 
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Mr. POTTER. No, not in any way. 
The status quo will continue to prevail. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, with those 
assurances, I withdraw objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
6436) to amend the Communications Act 
of 1934, as amended, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce with 
amendments on page 2, after line 17, 
insert: 

Sec. 2. So much of section 3 (e) of the 
Communications Act of 1934, as amended, 
as follows the semicolon is amended to read 
as follows: “but shall not, with respect to 
the provisions of title II of this act, include 
wire or radio communication between points 
in the same State, Territory, or possession 
of the United States, or the District of Co- 
lumbia, through any place outside thereof, 
if such communication is regulated by a 
State commission.” 


At the top of page 3, line 1, to change 
the section number from “2” to “3”, and 
in line 5, to change the section number 
from “3” to “4.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


JOINT RESOLUTION AND BILL 
PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 44) 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States relating to 
the composition and jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court was announced as next 
in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

Mr, GORE. Let the joint resolution 
go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion being heard, the joint resolution 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3184) to amend and sup- 
plement the Federal-Aid Road Act ap- 
proved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as 
amended and supplemented, to author- 
ize appropriations for continuing the 
construction of highways, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. GORE. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion being heard, the bill will be passed 
over. 


MRS. DONKA KOURTEVA DIKOVA 
(DIKOFF) AND HER SON 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 95) for the relief of Mrs. Donka 
Kourteva Dikova (Dikoff) and her son 
Nicola Marin Dikoff which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary with amendments, in line 8, after 
the word “visa”, strike out “fee” and in- 
sert fees“; and in the same line, after 
the amendment just above stated, strike 
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out “and head tax”, so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
if the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Mrs. Donka Kourteva Dikova (Dikoff) and 
her son Nicola Marin Dikoff shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fees. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such aliens as provided in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct two 
numbers from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CHRISTOPHER F. JAKO 


The bill (S. 110) for the relief of Chris- 
topher F. Jako was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Christopher F. Jako shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


SISTER CONCEPTA (IDA RIEGEL) 


The bill (S. 366) for the relief of Sister 
Concepta (Ida Riegel) was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Sister Concepta (Ida Riegel) shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


SETSUKO KINOSHITA 


The bill (S. 435) for the relief of Set- 
suko Kinoshita was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Setsuko Kinoshita, the fiance of Pvt. 
James L. Crawford, a citizen of the United 
States, shall be eligible for a visa as a non- 
immigrant temporary visitor for a period of 
3 months, if the administrative authorities 
find (1) that the said Setsuko Kinoshita is 
coming to the United States with a bona 
fide intention of being married to the said 
Pvt. James L. Crawford and (2) that she is 
otherwise admissible under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. In the event the mar- 
riage between the above-named persons does 
not occur within 3 months after the entry 
of the said Setsuko Kinoshita, she shall be 
required to depart from the United States 
and upon failure to do so shall be deported 
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in accordance with the provisions of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. In the event 
that the marriage between the above-named 
persons shall occur within 3 months after 
the entry of the said Setsuko Kinoshita, the 
Attorney General is authorized and directed 
to record the lawful admission for perma- 
nent residence of the said Setsuko Kino- 
shita as of the date of the payment by her 
of the required vita fee. 


METORIMA SHIZUKO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 653) for the relief of Metorima 
Shizuko which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with 
amendments, on page 2, line 5, after the 
word “sections”, to strike out 241 and 
insert “242”; and in the same line, after 
the word “and”, to strike out “242” and 
insert “243”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the admin- 
istration of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Metorima Shizuko, the fiance of Donald 
U. Grant, a citizen of the United States, 
shall be eligible for a visa as a nonimmigrant 
temporary visitor for a period of 3 months: 
Provided, That the administrative authori- 
ties find that the said Metorima Shizuko is 
coming to the United States with a bona 
fide intention of being married to the said 
Donald U. Grant and that she is found other- 
wise admissible under the immigration laws, 
In the event the marriage between the above- 
named persons does not occur within 3 
months after the entry of the said Metorima 
Shizuko, she shall be required to depart 
from the United States and upon failure to 
do so shall be deported in accordance with 
the provisions of sections 242 and 243 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. In the 
event that the marriage between the above- 
named persons shall occur within 3 months 
after the entry of the said Metorima Shizuko, 
the Attorney General is authorized and di- 
rected to record the lawful admission for 
permanent residence of the said Metorima 
Shizuko as of the date of the payment by 
her of the required visa fee. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


NINO SABINO DI MICHELE 


The bill (S. 661) for the relief of Nino 
Sabino Di Michele was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to discontinue 
any deportation proceedings and to cancel 
any outstanding order and warrant of de- 
portation, warrant of arrest, and bond, which 
may have been issued in the case of Nino 
Sabino Di Michele. From and after the date 
of enactment of this act, the said Nino 
Sabino Di Michele shall not again be sub- 
ject to deportation by reason of the same 
facts upon which such deportation proceed- 
ings were commenced or any such warrants 
and order have issued. 


ANTONIOS VASILLOS ZARKADIS 


The bill (S. 804) for the relief of An- 
tonios Vasillos Zarkadis was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, An- 
tonios Vasillos Zarkadis shall be held and 
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considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


VITTORIA SPERTI 


The bill (S. 809) for the relief of Vit- 
toria Sperti was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Vit- 
toria Sperti shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control of- 
ficer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


KIRILL MIHAILOVICH ALEXEEV AND 
OTHERS—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 855) for the relief of Kirill 
Mihailovich Alexeev, Antonina Ivanovna 
Alexeev, and minor children, Victoria 
and Vladimir Alexeev, was announced as 
next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, the gentleman con- 
cerned is a citizen of Russia. He has 
written some articles denouncing com- 
munism. The bill would admit him to 
citizenship, but the report does not show 
that there has been an FBI investigation 
or an investigation by the Senate com- 
mittee. Will the Senator from Mary- 
land give us an explanation of the bill, 
and tell us why no FBI investigation has 
been required? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I can as- 
sure the Senator not only that an FBI 
investigation is required but that it has 
been made, and that this person has 
been shown to have disavowed his loyalty 
to the Soviet Government. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Why does not the report 
of the Senator’s committee show that an 
investigation has been made? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. The com- 
mittee report contains a report from the 
Department of Justice showing that it 
approves the character of the benefi- 
ciary, and I can assure the Senator that 
the Committee on the Judiciary would 
never think of bringing a bill of this 
kind to the floor unless there had been a 
very extensive FBI investigation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, further 
reserving the right to object, let me read 
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the letter from the Department of Jus- 
tice which is found in the report: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE 
Deputy ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, May 16, 1952. 
Hon. Pat MCCARRAN, 
Chairman, Committee on the 
Judiciary, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: This is in response to 
your request for the views of the Department 
of Justice relative to the bill (S. 890) for the 
relief of Kirill Mihailovich Alexeev, Antonina 
Ivanovna Alexeev, and minor children, Vic- 
toria and Vladimir Alexeev. The bill would 
grant Mr. and Mrs. Alexeey and their chil- 
dren permanent residence in the United 
States. 

A memorandum prepared by the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service of this De- 
partment setting forth the facts in the case 
is attached. 

The quota of Russia, to which the aliens 
are chargeable, is oversubscribed and immi- 
gration visas are not readily obtainable. The 
record in this case fails, however, to present 
considerations sufficient to grant the aliens 
the extraordinary benefit of special legis- 
lation. 

Accordingly this Department is unable to 
recommend enactment of the measure. 

Sincerely, 
A. Devitt VANECH, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. The De- 
partment is unable to recommend enact- 
ment of the measure only because of 
the oversubscribed condition of the 
quota, not because of any subversive ac- 
tivity. As a matter of fact, the report 
shows that this man has renounced com- 
munism and has written many anti- 
Communist articles. I think the bill is 
sponsored by the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. DOUGLAS]. 

Mr. GORE. The bill was introduced 
by the distinguished acting chairman of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. MUNDT]. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. That is 
true. 

Mr. GORE. Where does the report 
indicate that there has been an FBI in- 
vestigation? Does the committee take 
the position that all a Russian need do 
to prove his loyalty to this country is to 
write an article denouncing commu- 
nism? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. The Sen- 
ator knows that that is not true. In all 
such cases a very extensive FBI report 
is made, and the committee screens ev- 
ery one of these persons with the great- 
est of care. It is not the practice of the 
committee to place in the report the 
obvious statement that an FBI report 
has been made, but I can assure the 
Senator that it has been made, and that 
the FBI is fully satisfied. 

Mr. GORE. If the Senator can give 
such assurance, he gives an assurance 
not contained in the report; but I ac- 
cept his assurance without reservation, 
and withdraw my objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 855), 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with amend- 
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ments, on page 1, line 9, after the word 
“fees”, strike out and head taxes“; and 
on page 2, beginning in line 2, strike out 
“the number of displaced persons who 
shall be granted the status of permanent 
residence pursuant to section 4 of the 
Displaced Persons Act, as amended (62 
Stat. 1011; 64 Stat. 219; 50 U. S. C. App. 
1953)” and insert “the appropriate quota 
for the first year that such quota is 
available’, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Kirill Mihailovich Alexeev, Antonina Iva- 
novna Alexeev, and minor children, Victoria 
and Vladimir Alexeev, shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon the payment of the required visa fees. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such aliens as provided fcr in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct four 
numbers from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland subse- 
quently said: Mr. President, I ask that 
the vote by which Senate bill 855 was 
passed be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
855) for the relief of Kirill Mihailovich 
Alexeev. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, in explanation of my request, 
I may say that the information I gave 
the distinguished acting minority leader 
was furnished me by the committee staff 
to the effect that full FBI investigations 
are made in all cases, and that particu- 
larly in this case a full investigation had 
been made. However, I do not wish to 
assume any personal responsibility for 
the passage of the bill, and I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that the vote 
whereby the bill was passed be recon- 
sidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Maryland? The Chair hears none, 
The bill will be restored to the calendar. 


JUANITA ANDRADA LACH AND 
LETICIA ANDRODA LACH 


The bill (S. 860) for the relief of Jua- 
nita Andrada Lach and Leticia Androda 
Lach was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
children, Juanita Andrada Lach and Leticia 
Androda Lach, shall be held and considered 
to be the natural-born alien children of 
Sgt. and Mrs. Peter J. Lach, citizens of the 
United States. 


STEFAN BURDA AND OTHERS 


The bill (S. 917) for the relief of 
Stefan Burda, Anna Burda, and Nikolai 
Burda was considered, ordered to be en- 
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grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Stefan Burda, Anna Burda, and Nikolai 
Burda shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fees. Upon the grant- 
ing of permanent residence to such aliens 
as provided for in this act, the Secretary 
of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct the required num- 
bers from the appropriate quota or quotas 
for the first year that such quota or quotas 
are available. 


NJDEH HOVHANISSIAN ASLANIAN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 939) for the helief of Njdeh Hov- 
hanissian Aslanian, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with an amendment, in line 7, after 
the word “fee”, strike out “and head tax”, 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Njdeh Hovhanissian Aslanian shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MARY SHIZUE HIRANO 


The bill (S. 1073) for the relief of Mary 
Shizue Hirano was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the administra- 
tion of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Mary Shizue Hirano, the flance of Paul H. 
Yokota, a citizen of the United States, shall 
be eligible for a visa as a nonimmigrant 
temporary visitor for a period of 3 months, if 
the administrative authorities find (1) that 
the said Mary Shizue Hirano is coming to 
the United States with a bona fide intention 
of being married to the said Paul H. Yokota, 
and (2) that she is otherwise admissible un- 
der the Immigration and Nationality Act. In 
the event the marriage between the above- 
named persons does not occur within 3 
months after the entry of the said Mary 
Shizue Hirano, she shall be required to de- 
part from the United States and upon failure 
to do so shall be deported in accordance with 

the provisions of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. In the event that the mar- 
riage between the above-named persons shall 
occur within 3 months after the entry of the 
said Mary Shizue Hirano, the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to record the 
lawful admission for permanent residence of 
the said Mary Shizue Hirano as of the date of 
the payment by her of the required visa fee, 


SANDY MICHAEL JOHN PHILP 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1126) for the relief of Sandy 
Michael John Philp, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
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ciary with amendments, in line 7, after 
the word “fee”, strike out “and head tax,” 
and in the same line, after the amend- 
ment just above stated, insert a colon 
and “Provided, That a suitable and prop- 
er bond or undertaking, approved by the 
Attorney General, be deposited as pre- 
scribed by section 213 of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act“, so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Sandy Michael John Philp shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee: 
Provided, That a suitable and proper bond 
or undertaking, approved by the Attorney 
General, be deposited as prescribed by sec- 
tion 213 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


STAMATIOS JAMES BRATSANOS 


The bill (S. 1135) for the relief of 
Stamatios James Bratsanos was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Stamatios James Bratsanos shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is available. 


HILDEGARD NOBLE 


The bill (S. 1141) for the relief of Hil- 
degard Noble was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Hildegard Noble, 
who lost United States citizenship under the 
provisions of section 404 (b) of the Nation- 
ality Act of 1940, may be naturalized by 
taking, prior to 1 year after the date of en- 
actment of this act, before any court referred 
to in subsection (a) of section 310 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act or before 
any diplomatic or consular officer of the 
United States abroad, an oath as prescribed 
by section 337 of such act. From and after 
naturalization under this act, the said Hilde- 
gard Noble shall have the same citizenship 
status as that which existed immediately 
prior to its loss. 


GIUSEPPE BENTIVEGNA 


The bill (S. 1155) for the relief of 
Giuseppe Bentivegna was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Giuseppe Bentivegna, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 


of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Salvatore Bentivegna, 
citizens of the United States. 
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BRUNHILDE WALBURGA GOLOMB 
AND OTHERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1225) for the relief of Brunhilde 
Walburga Golomb, Ralph Robert Go- 
lomb, and Patricia Ann Golomb, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary with an amendment, on 
page 2, line 18, after the word “fees”, 
insert a colon and the following proviso: 
“Provided, That the exemption granted 
herein shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of 
State or the Department of Justice has 
knowledge prior to the enactment of this 
act”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Brunhilde 
Walburga Golomb, the flance of Sgt. Robert 
F. Hartsworm, a citizen of the United States, 
and her two minor children, Ralph Robert 
Golomb and Patricia Ann Golomb, shall be 
eligible for visas as nonimmigrant temporary 
visitors for a period of 3 months, if the ad- 
ministrative authorities find (1) that the 
said Brunhilde Walburga Golomb is coming 
to the United States with a bona fide inten- 
tion of being married to the said Sgt. Robert 
F. Hartsworm, and (2) that they are other- 
wise admissible under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. In the event the marriage 
between the above-named persons does not 
occur within 3 months after the entry of 
the said Brunhilde Walburga Golomb and 
the two minor children, Ralph Robert 
Golomb and Patricia Ann Golomb, they shall 
be required to depart from the United States 
and upon failure to do so shall be deported 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. In the 
event that the marriage between the above- 
named persons shall occur within 3 months 
after the entry of the said Brunhilde Wal- 
burga Golomb and her two minor children, 
Ralph Robert Golomb and Patricia Ann 
Golomb, the Attoreny General is authorized 
and directed to record the lawful admission 
for permanent residence of the said Brun- 
hilde Walburga and her two minor children, 
Ralph Robert Golomb and Patricia Ann 
Golomb, as of the date of the payment by 
them of the required visa fees: Provided, 
That the exemption granted herein shall 
apply only to a ground for exclusion of 
which the Department of State or the De- 
partment of Justice has knowledge prior to 
the enactment of this Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RUTH SONIN 


The bill (S. 1290) for the relief of Ruth 
Sonin was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of sections 212 (a) (1), 212 
(a) (2), 212 (a) (4), and 212 (a) (7) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Ruth 
Sonin may be admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence if she is found to 
be otherwise admissible under the provisions 
of such act. 

Sec. 2. A suitable and proper bond or un- 
dertaking shall be given, approved by the 
Attorney General, in such amount and con- 
taining such conditions as he may prescribe, 
to the United States and to all States, Ter- 
ritories, counties, towns, municipalities, and 
districts thereof holding the United States 
and all States, Territories, counties, towns, 
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municipalities, and districts thereof harmless 
against Ruth Sonin becoming a public 
charge. 


ELFRIEDE HALL 


The bill (S. 1296) for the relief of El- 
friede Hall was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Elfriede Hall, the fiance of Edgar P. 
Pruitt, a citizen of the United States, shall 
be eligible for a visa as a nonimmigrant tem- 
porary visitor for a period of 3 months, if 
the administrative authorities find (1) that 
the said Elfriede Hall is coming to the United 
States with a bona fide intention of being 
married to the said Edgar P. Pruitt and (2) 
that she is otherwise admissible under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. In the 
event the marriage between the above-named 
persons does not occur within 3 months after 
the entry of the said Elfriede Hall, she shall 
be required to depart from the United States 
and upon failure to do so shall be deported 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. In the 
event that the marriage between the above- 
named persons shall occur within 3 months 
after the entry of the said Elfriede Hall, the 
Attorney General is authorized and directed 
to record the lawful admission for perma- 
nent residence of the said Elfriede Hall as of 
the date of the payment by her of the re- 
quired visa fee. 


OLGA BALABANOV AND NICOLA 
BALABANOV 


The bill (S. 1313) Olga Balabanov and 
Nicola Balabanov was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Olga Balabanov and Nicola Balabanov shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fees, Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such aliens as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct two 
numbers from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


MICHAJLO DZIECZKO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1321) for the relief of Michajlo 
Dzieczko, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment, in line 7, after the word 
“fee”, strike out “and head tax. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to 
such alien as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota 
for the first year that such quota is 
available”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Michajlo Dzieczko shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon the payment of the required visa fee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 
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MANASSEH MOSES MANOUKIAN AND 
OTHERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1395) for the relief of Manasseh 
Moses Manoukian, Elize Manoukian, nee 
Kardzair, and Socrat Manoukian, also 
known as Socrates Manoukian, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary with an amendment 
on page 1, line 9, after the word “visa”, 
strike out “fee” and insert “fees”, so as 
to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Manasseh Moses Manoukian, Elize Manou- 
kian, nee Kardzair, and Socrat Manoukian, 
also known as Socrates Manoukian, shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this act, upon payment of the required 
visa fees. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such aliens as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
three numbers from the appropriate quota 
for the first year that such quota is avail- 
able. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


GERHARD NICKLAUS 


The bill (S. 1477) for the relief of 
Gerhard Nicklaus was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (4) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Gerhard 
Nicklaus may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if he is found 
to be otherwise admissible under the pro- 
visions of that act: Provided, That a suitable 
and proper bond or undertaking, approved 
by the Attorney General, be deposited as 
prescribed by section 213 of the said act. 


ESTHER SAPORTA 


The bill (S. 1600) for the relief of 
Esther Saporta was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Esther Saporta shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from the 
appropriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


SEIKO NAGAI AND HER MINOR 
CHILD 


The bill (S. 2243) for the relief of 
Seiko Nagai and her minor child was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Seiko Nagai, the fiancée of Harold Latta 
Hansen, a citizen of the United States, and 
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her minor child, shall be eligible for visas as 
nonimmigrant temporary visitors for a pe- 
riod of 3 months, if the administrative au- 
thorities find (1) that the said Seiko Nagai 
is coming to the United States with a bona 
fide intention of being married to the said 
Harold Latta Hansen and (2) that they are 
otherwise admissible under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. In the event the mar- 
riage between the above-named persons 
does not occur within 3 months after the 
entry of the said Seiko Nagai and her minor 
child, they shall be required to depart from 
the United States and upon failure to do so 
shall be deported in accordance with the 
provisions of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. In the event that the marriage 
between the above-named persons shall oc- 
cur within 3 months after the entry of the 
said Seiko Nagai, and her minor child, the 
Attorney General is authorized and directed 
to record the lawful admission for perma- 
nent residence of the said Seiko Nagai and 
her minor child as of the date of the pay- 
ment by them of the required visa fees. 


HAROLD GEORGE WETZLMAIR 


The bill (S. 2307) for the relief of 
Harold George Wetzlmair was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Harold George Wetzlmair, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Cpl. Ronald A. Stewart, a citizen 
of the United States. 


ALPHONSUS DEVLIN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2340) for the relief of Alphonsus 
Devlin, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment, in line 8, after the word 
“act”, insert a colon and “Provided, That 
this exemption shall apply only to a 
ground for exclusion of which the De- 
partment of State or the Department of 
Justice has knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this act”, so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of subsections (9) and (19) of 
section 212 (a) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Alphonsus Devlin may be ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if he is found to be otherwise ad- 
missible under the provisions of that act: 
Provided, That this exemption shall apply 
only to a ground for exclusion of which the 
Department of State or the Department of 
Justice has knowledge prior to the enactment 
of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


JACOB VANDENBERGH 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2360) for the relief of Jacob 
Vandenbergh, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment, in line 7, after the 
word “fee.”, strike out “Upon the grant- 
ing of permanent residence to such alien 
as provided for in this act, the Secretary 
of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year 
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that such quota is available”, so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Jacob Vandenbergh shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


FRANCISCO VASQUEZ-DOPAZO 


The bill (S. 2469) for the relief of 
Francisco Vasquez-Dopazo was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Francisco Vasquez-Dopazo (Frank Vasquez) 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee. 


HUA LIN AND HIS WIFE 


The bill (S. 2499) for the relief of Hua 
Lin and his wife was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Hua Lin and his wife, Lillian Ching-Wen Lin 
(nee Hu) shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fees. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such aliens as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control of- 
ficer to deduct the required numbers from 
the appropriate quota or quotas for the first 
year that such quota or quotas are available. 


LUCY MAO MEI-YEE LI 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2596) for the relief of Lucy Mao 
Mei-Yee Li, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That for the purposes of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Lucy Mao Mei-Yee Li 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
cer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


GABRIELLE MARIE SMITH (NEE 
STAUB) 

The bill (H. R. 962) for the relief of 
Gabrielle Marie Smith (nee Staub) was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, 
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HUSNU ATAULLAH BERKER 


The bill (H. R. 2441) for the relief of 
Husnu Ataullah Berker was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, 


NICKOLAS K. IOANNIDES 


The bill (H. R. 3045) for the relief of 
Nickolas K. Ioannides was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


MARGHERITA DI MEO 


The bill (H. R. 3961) for the relief of 
Margherita Di Meo was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


LEE YIM QUON 
The bill (H. R. 4707) for the relief of 
Lee Yim Quon was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


GABRIEL HITTRICH 


The bill (H. R. 4738) for the relief of 
Gabriel Hittrich was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


INGRID BIRGITTA MARIA COLWELL 
(NEE FRIBERG) 


The bill (H. R. 4886) for the relief of 
Ingrid Maria Birgitta Colwell (nee Fri- 
berg) was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MRS. MARIE TCHEREPNIN 


The bill (H. R. 5085) for the relief of 
Mrs. Marie Tcherepnin was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


NATIONAL MENTAL HEALTH WEEK 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 130) 
requesting the President to proclaim the 
week May 2 to May 8, 1954, inclusive, 
as National Mental Health Week was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
Passed, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the President of the 
United States is authorized and requested to 
issue a proclamation designating the week 
beginning May 2 and ending May 8, 1954, 
as National Mental Health Week, and urging 
the people throughout the Nation to co- 
operate in the fight for the prevention, treat- 
ment, and cure of mental illness, and invit- 
ing the communities of the United States 
to observe such week with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2874) to provide that title 
to certain school lands shall vest in the 
States under the act of January 25, 1927, 
notwithstanding any Federal leases 
which may be outstanding on such lands 
at the time they are surveyed was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? 
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Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
by request, I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The bill will be passed 
over. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ADDITIONAL 
CLERK BY COMMITTEE ON IN- 
TERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS— 
RESOLUTION REFERRED TO THE 
COMMITTEE ON RULES AND AD- 
MINISTRATION 
The resolution (S. Res. 224) author- 

izing the employment of one additional 

clerk by the Committee on Interior and 

Insular Affairs was announced as next 

in order. 

Mr. GORE. Over. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
under rules I ask that the resolution be 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the resolution will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 


COST ESTIMATE OF RECONSTRUC- 
TION OF FORD'S THEATER IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 69) 
requiring the preparation of an estimate 
of the cost of reconstructing Ford's The- 
ater in Washington, D. C., was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the joint res- 
olution? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the joint resolution merely au- 
thorizes the National Park Service to 
prepare an estimate of the cost of re- 
constructing Ford’s Theater in Wash- 
ington, D. C. It does not provide au- 
thorization for an appropriation. The 
work will be done by the present per- 
sonnel of the Park Service. 

The only purpose of the joint resolu- 
tion is to give the Park Service authority 
to prepare a program for the work and 
to determine the cost in case Congress 
decides to go ahead with the project. 
No cost to the Federal Government is in- 
volved by the passage of the joint resolu- 
tion. The committee amendment, pro- 
posed by the National Park Service, gives 
a more complete description of the work. 
The joint resolution has the approval of 
the Bureau of the Budget and the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Mr. McCARRAN. What is to be the 
cost? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. There is 
no cost whatever involved at the present 
time. The joint resolution merely au- 
thorizes the Park Service to make an 
estimate, but there is no authorization 
for any expense involved. 

Mr. McCARRAN. It merely provides, 
then, for the making of an estimate as to 
what it would cost. Is that correct? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I am in no 
position to make a guess, but if the Park 
Service makes an estimate the matter 
must still go through all the formalities. 
A bill to authorize the work will have to 
be introduced and reported to the Senate. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the point resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 69) requiring the prep- 
aration of an estimate of the cost of re- 
constructing Ford’s Theater in Wash- 
ington, D. C., which had been reported 
from the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized and directed to cause a study to be 
made to determine the most appropriate 
treatment in order to preserve and interpret 
Ford's Theater in Washington, D. C., as it 
was on April 14, 1865, including an estimate 
of the cost of reconstructing the stage, boxes, 
and scenic setting. This information shall 
be contained in a report, together with the 
Secretary’s recommendations with respect 
thereto, to the Congress. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior in 
-his report to the Congress also shall include 
an estimate of the cost of reinstalling the 
famous Oldroyd collection of relics in the 
Ford Theater Building or in another suitable 
museum building to be erected on land to be 
acquired immediately adjacent to the said 
Ford Theater Building. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


ISSUANCE OF PATENT TO THE 
STATE OF IDAHO FOR CERTAIN 
LAND 


The bill (H. R. $98) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue a patent 
to the State of Idaho for certain land 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON subsequently 
said: Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate reconsider the 
vote by which it passed H. R. 998, that 
the bill be restored to the calendar, and 
that it be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


DEVELOPMENT OF BUILDING MA- 
TERIALS IN ALASKA 


The bill (H. R. 1529) to facilitate the 
development of building materials in 
Alaska through the removal of volcanic 
ash from portions of Katmai National 
Monument, Alaska, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska explain the bill? 
I should also like to ask him if he would 
consider it proper to require a charge 
to be made by the Secretary of the In- 
terior for use of the building materials? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 


dent, the cost of building material in 
Alaska is very high, and most of it must 
be shipped to Alaska. As I recall, no 
cement is manufactured in Alaska, al- 
though sufficient lumber is close at hand. 

The purpose of the bill is to develop 
permanent building materials. The bill 
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has the endorsement of all of the depart- 
ments of Government concerned. I 
shall be glad to read a short statement 
in connection with the bill if the Senator 
desires me to do so. 

Mr. GORE. Before he does so, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The fact that the cost of 
building material is high in Alaska would 
seem to indicate to the junior Senator 
from Tennessee that a proper charge 
should be made for this particular build- 
ing material. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I have no 
reason to think that a proper charge 
will not be made to whoever uses the 
material. 

Mr. GORE. Is such a requirement 
contained in the bill? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. The bill 
requires that the building material be 
disposed of under the standard of pro- 
cedure set forth in the Materials Act, 
which is the existing law governing the 
disposal by the Secretary of the Interior 
of material of this sort from public land. 
Therefore, a proper charge would be 
made. 

Mr. GORE. With that assurance, Mr. 
President, I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. 
R. 1529) to facilitate the development 
of building materials in Alaska through 
the removal of volcanic ash from por- 
tions of Katmai National Monument, 
Alaska, and for other purposes was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT OF ALASKA 

The bill (H. R. 1568) to amend section 
6 of chapter 786 of the act of June 6, 
1900, entitled “An act making further 
provisions for a civil government for 
Alaska, and for other purposes“ (31 Stat. 
323; title 48, sec. 108 (U. S. C.)) was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN RECLAMATION 
HOMESTEAD ENTRYMEN 
The bill (H. R. 3306) to provide for 
the relief of certain reclamation home- 
stead entrymen was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CHANG OF NAME OF APPOMATTOX 
COURT HOUSE NATIONAL HIS- 
TORICAL MONUMENT 


The bill (H. R. 4024) to change the 
name of the Appomattox Court House 
National Historical Monument to the 
“Appomattox Court House National His- 
torical Park” was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


REMOVAL OF LIMITATIONS UPON 
CONVEYANCE OF LAND HERETO- 
FORE CONVEYED TO CITY OF 
MILES CITY, MONT. 

The bill (H. R. 4984) to remove cer- 
tain limitations upon the sale or con- 
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veyance of land heretofore conveyed to 
the city of Miles City, Mont., by the 
United States was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


PRESERVATION OF CERTAIN HIS- 
TORIC PROPERTIES WITHIN MA- 
NASSAS NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD 
PARK, VA. 

The bill (H. R. 5529) to preserve within 
Manassas National Battlefield Park, Va., 
the most important historic properties 
relating to the battles of Manassas, and 
for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Nebraska tell the 
Senate something about the cost in- 
volved? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. The bill 
provides for the enlargement of the 
boundaries of the Manassas National 
Battlefield Park, so that it may eventu- 
ally contain the most important historic 
lands on which were fought the two 
battles of Manassas. No immediate pur- 
chases of land are expected under the 
bill, but it is necessary to pass the bill so 
as to permit the Fark Service to make 
land exchanges and accept donations. 
No more than 1,400 acres may be added 
to the park area under the bill. Unfor- 
tunately, the major portion of the area 
that forms the battlefield is not now 
within the park, and it is desirable to 
look toward acquiring the actual battle- 
field sites 2s soon as possible. 

No expense to the Federal Government 
is involved other than from the normal 
land acquisition appropriation of the Na- 
tional Park Service. The bill has the 
approval of the Department of the In- 
terior and of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 5529) to preserve within Manassas 
National Battlefield Park, Va., the most 
important historic properties relating to 
the battles of Manassas, and for other 
purposes, was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 6251) to authorize the 
abolishment of the Shoshone Cavern Na- 
tional Monument and the transfer of the 
land therein to the city of Cody, Wyo., 
for public recreational use, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Over, by re- 
quest, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 
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ADDITIONAL CLERK FOR COM- 
MITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND 
CIVIL SERVICE — RESOLUTION 
REFERRED TO COMMITTEE ON 
RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 


The resolution (S. Res. 221) author- 
izing the employment of one additional 
clerk by the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that this reso- 
lution be referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 1815) to amend the 
Recreation Act of June 14, 1926, to in- 
clude other public purposes and to permit 
nonprofit organizations to lease public 
lands for certain purposes was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF DOCTORS 
DRAFT ACT 


The bill (S. 3096) to further amend 
section 4 of the act of September 9, 1950, 
in relation to the utilization in an en- 
listed grade or rank in the Armed Forces 
of physicians, dentists, or those in an 
allied specialist category, was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (a) of 
section 4 of the Act of September 9, 1950 (64 
Stat. 828), as that section was amended by 
section 3 of the Act of June 29, 1953 (67 
Stat. 87), is amended by adding the follow- 
ing proviso at the end thereof: “Provided, 
That any person heretofore or hereafter in- 
ducted or ordered to active duty under the 
authority of this Act who fails to qualify for, 
or to accept a commission or whose commis- 
sion is terminated may be utilized in his pro- 
ee capacity in an enlisted grade or 
T: h 


INVESTIGATION BY COMMITTEE ON 
LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 
OF EMPLOYEE WELFARE AND 
PENSION FUNDS — RESOLUTION 
REFERRED TO COMMITTEE ON 
RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 


The resolution (S. Res. 225) to author- 
ize the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare to investigate the establishment 
and operation of employee welfare and 
pension funds under collective-bargain- 
ing agreements was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, under the 
rule, I ask unanimous consent that this 
resolution be referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


REQUEST FOR FINANCE COMMIT- 
TEE TO HOLD HEARINGS DURING 
SESSIONS OF THE SENATE 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 
Senate Finance Committee has a very 
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sizable hearing task ahead of it in con- 
nection with the tax-revision bill, and 
it will be necessary for the committee 
to hold hearings from time to time dur- 
ing sessions of the Senate. Iask unani- 
mous consent that it may hold such 
hearings during sessions of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, for 
the present I withdraw my request. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE COMMUNIST 


PARTY 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that I must attend a 
meeting of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee within a short time, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may be permitted to ad- 
dress the Senate for 7 or 8 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Nevada may proceed. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in 
testifying before the House Committee 
on Appropriations, the Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover, made some statements 
which I consider not only extremely in- 
teresting, but highly significant, dealing 
with the security work of the FBI, and 
with the activities of the Communist 
Party in this country during the past 
year. I hold in my hand an excerpt 
from Mr. Hoover's testimony, concerning 
which I wish to make a few omments, 
and in order to save time and avoid the 
necessity of reading it, I ask unanimous 
consent that this excerpt from Mr. 
Hoover’s testimony may be printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


[From U. S. News & World Report of 
February 19, 1954] 


SECURITY WORK or THE FBI 


There has been a public misconception 
about the security work of the FBI. A mis- 
conception on the part of certain segments 
of the public, at least, is that the Bureau 
is solely responsible for the entire internal 
security of the United States. That, of 
course, is not a true picture. In the first 
place, the Bureau does not give clearances. 
I have outlined, I believe, to this committee 
in connection with the employment of per- 
sons in other branches of the Government 
where names are submitted to the FBI either 
for a name check or investigation, that the 
FBI is a fact-gathering agency and specifi- 
cally limits itself to investigation without 
any recommendation or evaluation. If the 
Bureau were to function otherwise, we would 
be acting as investigator, judge, and jury. 

The Bureau constantly strives to protect 
the civil rights of individuals. Its operations 
are under such constant scrutiny that the 
FBI could never become what the Commu- 
nists and their sympathizers like to refer 
to as the American gestapo. 

In the first place, the Bureau is directly 
responsible to the Attorney General. Its 
reports upon any investigative activity are 
submitted to the Attorney General or his 
assistants for action or review. In addition, 
all of our cases that go into the courts are 
based upon specific charges. In those that 
go to trial we are subject to cross-examina- 
tion by defense counsel and proper inquiry 
by the court. As you know, we appear before 
this committee each year to give a report on 
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the work and operations of the Bureau and 
answer any questions the committee desires 
to ask. 

In addition, the executive branch of the 
Government itself is constantly making in- 
quiry into the funds, operations, and person- 
nel of the FBI, so that the Bureau could 
never be a so-called gestapo. 

The Bureau is not alone responsible for the 
internal security of the country. I would 
like to point out that in the matters we han- 
dle, the decision to prosecute is that of the 
Department of Justice and not that of the 
FBI. We never make recommendations for 
prosecution or nolle prosse. That is the re- 
sponsibility of the officials of the main De- 
partment. We are not responsible for the 
registration of subversive organizations. 
That is a responsibility of the departmental 
Officials. The decision for dealing with sub- 
versive aliens is the responsibility of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, not 
the FBI. Monitoring of foreign radio broad- 
casts is under the control of the FCC |Fed- 
eral Communications Commission]. The 
Department of Defense screens NATO [North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization] personnel, 
handles plant protection, and designates key 
industrial facilities, Also, the Customs 
Service has certain responsibilities which 
enter into the field of internal security. 

The FBI has the responsibility of investi- 
gating activities of subversive and Commu- 
nist elements in this country. It has the 
responsibility for the investigation of es- 
pionage, sabotage, and related matters in 
this country. 

I would like to point out to the com- 
mittee that the principal Communist ac- 
tivity in the United States during the past 
year has been— 

1. Its peace objective geared primarily to 
raising nationwide appeal for a settlement of 
the Korean war; 

2. The recall of American troops from 
abroad; 

3. A five-power peace pact, including Com- 
munist China; and 

4. The resumption of trade with the Iron 
Curtain countries. : 

The American people were called upon re- 
peatedly to bombard the White House with 
the above demands. 

That has been the principal goal of the 
Communist propaganda and efforts. 

On the domestic front, the Communists 
have also directed their attention to urging 
repeal of the Smith Act, the Taft-Hartley 
law, and the Internal Security Act of 1950. 
They also have been enlisting aid for the 
so-called Smith Act victims on trial, de- 
nouncing the prosecution and carrying on 
an extensive campaign for arousing public 
sympathy and obtaining funds in their be- 
naif). © 2 = 

As you know, the Communist International 
or Comintern was established in March of 
1919 with headquarters in Moscow. It was 
required that all decisions of the congresses 
of the Communist International as well as 
the decisions of its executive committee were 
to be binding on all parties affiliated with 
the Communist International. That in- 
cluded the Communist Party of the United 
States. In other words, they were to take 
orders and follow the dictates of Moscow. 

In 1921, the Communist Party of the 
United States affiliated with the Communist 
International and became subservient to all 
of its decisions. That was carried out openly 
until 1940 when the passage of the Voorhis 
Act forced the Communist Party to with- 
draw, at least ostensibly. Otherwise the 
Communist Party would have been required 
to register as an organization subject to 
foreign control. 

Practically, however, they continued and 
are still under the domination and control 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
The advocacy of force and violence by the 
Communist Party is now a matter of judicial 
and congressional determination. 
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As you will recall, over a number of years 
there was a lot of double talk on the part 
of the Communists that they never advo- 
cated overthrow of the Government by force 
and violence, they insisted that they were 
completely a political party. This conten- 
tion has been disproved by the results of 
various court cases and by hearings held by 
congressional committees. 7 

Tke largest membership of the Commu- 
nist Party is concentrated on the east and 
west coasts and in the urban industrial 
centers. 

The extent of potential dangerousness of 
the Communist Party, U. S. A., and its secu- 
rity threat to the Nation should not bə 
judged merely by the extent of its member- 
ship. It hasa strong fifth-column strength. 
As open party membership ebbs more and 
more, reliance is placed upon (1) under- 
ground leadership, (2) concealed members, 
(3) front groups, (4) fellow travelers, 
(5) Communist sympathizers, and (6) 
dupes: * * * 

The discipline of the party, as in the past, 
has been rigidly administered from the top 
by a small group of Communist Party func- 
tionaries who are fanatically devoted to the 
Communist cause. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
desire to call particular attention to this 
statement by Mr. Hoover. He said: 

The principal Communist activity in the 
United States during the past year has 
been— 

1. Its peace objective geared primarily to 
raising nationwide appeal for a settlement 
of the Korean war; 

2. The recail of American troops from 
abroad; 

3. A five-power peace pact, including Com- 
munist China; 

4. The resumption of trade with the Iron 
Curtain countries. 

The American people were called upon 
-repeatedly to bombard the White House with 
the above demands. 

That has been the principal goal of the 
Communist propaganda and efforts. 

On the domestic front, the Communists 
have also directed their attention to urging 
repeal of the Smith Act, the Taft-Hartley 
law, and the Internal Security Act of 1950. 


Mr. President, that statement by Mr. 
J. Edgar Hoover is particularly interest- 
ing in view of numerous statements, 
many of them contradictory, which have 
been made in recent months about the 
question of a peace pact involving Com- 
munist China, and especially the ques- 
tion of a possible five-power peace pact 
which might grow out of the forthcom- 
ing Geneva Conference. I commend this 
statement of Mr. J. Edgar Hoover to the 
attention of the Secretary of State, and 
I commend it to the attention of the peo- 
ple of this country. According to Mr. 
Hoover, 1 of the 4 objectives which 
have been the basis of the principal Com- 
munist activity in the United States dur- 
ing the past year has been a five-power 
peace pact, including Communist 
China. We are going to meet with 
representatives of Communist China at 
Geneva. That is something we should 
never have agreed to do, but we have 
agreed to do it, and we are going to do 
it. Whether a five-power peace pact, in- 
cluding Communist China, comes out of 
that meeting remains to be seen; but I 
would not bet a plugged nickel against it, 
in spite of the fact that we know this to 
be one of the major objectives of the 
Communists. 

It is also interesting, Mr. President, 
to look at the other three major Com- 
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munist objectives, as listed by Mr. 
Hoover, and to consider the degree to 
which they have been attained, or are 
on the way to attainment. One of these 
objectives was the raising of a nation- 
wide appeal for a settlement of the Ko- 
rean war. That there was such an ap- 
peal, we know. Whether the Korean 
war has been settled may be a matter of 
doubt; but I think perhaps within the 
context of the word “settlement” as the 
Communists use it, if there has not been 
a settlement, one is on the way. 

Another of the four major objectives 
of the Communist Party in the United 
States, during the past year, according to 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, was the recall of 
American troops from abroad. It ap- 
pears that American troops are in fact 
being withdrawn, both from Asia and 
from Europe. 

The fourth major objective of Com- 
munist activity in the United States dur- 
ing the past year, as stated by Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover, was the resumption of 
trade with the Iron Curtain countries. 
Mr. President, trade with the Iron Cur- 
tain countries has been resumed to a 
substantial extent by certain of our al- 
lies; is being resumed to a greater ex- 
tent by these and other nations; and 
may be resumed by this Nation before 
long. At least, proposals are now cur- 
rent, or recent and currently discussed, 
that we should resume such trade in cer- 
tain areas; and other and broader pro- 
posals of like nature surely will be made, 
more or less in proportion to the toler- 
ance the American people show for the 
proposals along this line which already 
have been made. 

Mr. President, I do not mean to say 
that everything which has been done in 
furtherance of any one of these four 
Communist objectives has necessarily 
been done for Communist purposes, or 
has been done by Communists or fellow 
travelers or Communist sympathizers. 
Nor do I say that the fact that certain 
Communist objectives appear to have 
been attained, in this country, or to be 
well on the way toward attainment, 
means that the Communists are running 
the country. I have simply wanted to 
point out certain facts which the people 
of this Nation may wish to take into 
account in drawing their own conclu- 
sions, just as I hope my colleagues in 
this body will take them into account in 
drawing their own conclusions. 

Now, Mr. President, let me add just 
another word about another major Com- 
munist objective. That objective is the 
destruction of anti-Communist activity 
in the Congress of the United States, 
especially the destruction of congres- 
sional investigating committees which 
have been exposing Communists, and ex- 
posing the pattern of Communist infil- 
tration, in the past, into various facets 
of our national life. 

I am gravely concerned, and I want to 
sound a word of warning, over the pos- 
sibility that the current controversy be- 
tween certain officials of the Department 
of the Army, on the one hand, and the 
chairman and employees of the Senate 
Permanent Investigations Subcommit- 
tee, on the other hand, may become a 
factor in the attainment of this Commu- 
nist objective. 
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Rightly or wrongly, the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin has become a symbol for 
anticommunism to many Americans in 
all parts of the country. 

I have been increasingly concerned at 
the way most of the press and substantial 
segments of the public seem to be coming 
more and more to regard this controversy 
as a struggle between anticommunism 
on one hand, and forces opposed to 
anticommunism on the other hand. I 
am even more concerned by what seems 
to me a growing tendency toward identi- 
fication of the so-called anti-McCarthy 
forces as the forces of truth and decency 
and tolerance and civil rights. I have 
no doubt whatsoever that many honest, 
intelligent, sincere, loyal, non-Commu- 
nist Americans believe that the so-called 
Army side of the pending controversy is 
the right side. Also, I have no doubt 
whatsoever that many honest, intelli- 
gent, sincere, loyal, non-Communist 
Americans believe that the so-called Mc- 
Carthy side is the right side. 

The fact is, of course, that this issue 
is not the Army versus Senator Mc- 
CARTHY at all. 

Superficially, the issue is the truth- 
fulness and veracity of certain civilian 
officials of the Department of the Army, 
of Senator McCartuy, and of certain 
employees of Senator McCartuy’s sub- 
committee. Basically, the real issue is 
rapidly becoming to be whether, at long 
last, the Communists, with the aid of 
front groups, fellow-travelers, Commu- 
nist sympathizers, and dupes, are going 
to succeed in their efforts to silence the 
committees of the United States Con- 
gress who have been starting to tear 
away the mask from the sinister opera- 
tions in this country of the world Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

I do not believe quite all of the Ameri- 
can people have lost sight of the basic 
question that started this entire con- 
troversy. That question was: Who in 
the United States Army promoted and 
permitted the honorable discharge of 
Major Peress? I think a great many 
Americans would still like to have the 
answer to that very important and very 
basic question. But when the hearings 
under the chairmanship of the able 
senior Senator from South Dakota and 
the temporary counselship of Mr. Sears, 
of Massachusetts, have been concluded, 
that question can be expected to remain 
unanswered, because it is not within the 
purview of those hearings, so far as I 
have been able to determine from any 
statement I have read. 

Mr. President, all of the principals on 
both sides of this so-called Army versus 
McCartTuy controversy could be liars in 
one degree or another, and it would not 
change by one iota the fact that there 
is a Communist conspiracy in the world, 
that this conspiracy seeks the overthrow 
of the Government of the United States 
by force and violence, that this con- 
spiracy is active in our country today, 
that one of the things this conspiracy 
fears most is exposure, and that the 
greatest proportion of exposure of por- 
tions of the Communist conspiracy in 
recent years has been the investigations 
of congressional committees. 

Mr. President, communism is the 


greatest threat today to the security of 
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this country. It is time, and past time, 
that the members of both our two great 
political parties forget their politics 
where communism is concerned, and 
turn their joint efforts against the Com- 
munists whose aim is to destroy the very 
system which has created these two great 
political parties and which permits them 
to exist. 

Let us get to the bottom of this present 
controversy, by all means; the people 
of America will not stand for a white- 
wash of any parties to the controversy, 
on either side. If there have been lies, 
let the liars be exposed. If their lies 
have been serious, let them be punished. 
If their lies have amounted to perjury, 
let them be prosecuted. Let the truth 
be exposed to the public gaze. But 
through it all, let us not lose sight of the 
things which are so much, much more 
important than the question of who is 
a liar. 

Let me say one more word: We have 
seen and heard considerable stress laid 
upon the fact that the Communist Party 
of the United States of America has been 
shrinking. I want to direct special at- 
tention to what Mr. J. Edgar Hoover said 
in his testimony before the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations: 


The extent of potential dangerousness of 
the Communist Party, United States of 
America, and its security threat to the 
Nation should not be judged merely by the 
extent of its membership. It has a strong 
fifth-column strength. As open party mem- 
bership ebbs more and more, reliance is 
placed upon (1) underground leadership, 
(2) concealed members, (3) front groups, 
(4) fellow travelers, (5) Communist sym- 
pathizers, and (6) dupes. 


CONTINUATION OF CALENDAR CALL 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). The call of the 
calendar having been concluded from the 
point where the last call ended, under 
the unanimous-consent agreement the 
Senate will now revert to the beginning 
of the calendar. The clerk will state 
the first bill. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 242) to provide for the 
establishment of a Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration domiciliary facility at Fort 
Logan, Colo., was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. By request, I 
ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 


ERICH ANTON HELFERT 


The bill (S. 56) for the relief of Erich 
Anton Helfert was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Erich Anton Helfert shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act 
upon payment of the require visa fee “and 
refund to the Institute of International 
Education, New York, N. Y., of all sums paid 
or advanced by such institute for expenses, 
including travel, school fees, room, board, 
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clothing, books, and spending money, of 
said Erich Anton Helfert.” Upon the grant- 
ing of permanent residence to such alien as 
provided for in this act, the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper quota-con- 
trol officer to deduct one number from the 
appropriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I have an objection to the bill S. 56. I 
ask that the vote by which the bill was 
passed may be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Jersey? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. By request, I 
ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 59) for the relief of Felix 
Kortschok was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. By request, I 
ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 101) for the relief of Phed 
Vosniacos was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Over, by re- 
quest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The resolution (S. Res. 57) to amend 
rule XIII of the standing rules relative 
to motions to reconsider was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Over, by re- 
quest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be passed over. 


DR. ALEXANDRE DEMETRIO MO- 
RUZI—BILL PASSED TO FOOT OF 
CALENDAR 


The bill (S. 389) for the relief of Dr. 
Alexandre Demetrio Moruzi was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Over, by re- 
quest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON subsequently 
said: Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate return to the 
consideration of Calendar 90, S. 389, for 
the relief of Dr. Alexandre Demetrio 
Moruzi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Jersey? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I ask that the 
bill go to the foot of the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will go to the foot of the calendar. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 978) to amend the Inter- 
state Commerée Act in order to expedite 
and facilitate the termination of rail- 
road reorganizations proceedings under 
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section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act and to 
require the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to consider, in stock modifica- 
tion plans, the assents of controlled or 
controlling stockholders, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Over, by re- 
quest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


PROMOTION OF CERTAIN NAVAL 
OFFICERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1063) to authorize and request 
the President to promote certain naval 
officers, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Armed Services, with an amend- 
ment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 


That the Secretary of the Navy is directed 
to appoint a board of commissioned Naval 
and Marine Corps officers within 6 months 
of the date of approval of this act to review 
the records of commissioned officers on the 
active or retired list of the Regular Navy and 
Marine Corps who failed of advancement 
at any time between June 30, 1942, and 
August 7, 1947, to determine if there was 
any error, administrative delay, oversight, 
or injustice that caused the officer concerned 
to fail of an advancement in grade or rank 
which would otherwise have been made. 
The board shall consider all matters of rec- 
ord and receive new matter introduced by 
affidavit, deposition or personal appearance 
of the officer concerned at his own request 
in order to determine whether or not any 
error, oversight, administrative delay or in- 
justice operated to the disadvantage of the 
officer concerned and caused a failure of 
advancement otherwise due. 

Sec. 2. Upon the determination by the 
board that an error, oversight, administra- 
tive delay, or injustice occurred that sub- 
stantially prejudiced the officer concerned, 
the board shall consider, determine, and 
recommend the grade or rank to which the 
officer so prejudiced shall be advanced and 
the date of commission which should be 
issued in order to restore such officer to the 
position on active duty or on the retired 
list which he would have occupied but for 
the error, oversight, administrative delay, or 
injustice: Provided, That no advancement 
to a grade or rank higher than that of cap- 
tain in the Navy or colonel in the Marine 
Corps shall be recommended by the board. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Navy shall 
review the recommendations of the board 
and, in any case approved by him, shall pro- 
mote such officer, subject to the approval of 
the President in each case, to such grade or 
rank as the board may recommend and issue 
a commission with the date of rank recom- 
mended by the board. The approval or dis- 
approval of the President in each case shall 
finally and conclusively determine the rights 
of officers concerned: Provided, That no offi- 
cer who is on the retired list on the date 
of approval of this act shall be placed on 
active duty by the operation of this act. 

Sec. 4. The pay and allowances of any such 
officer advanced to a higher grade or rank 
in accordance with the provisions of this act 
shall commence on the date of the approval 
of his case by the President, and shall be 
the pay and allowances of an Officer of simi- 
lar length of service in the grade or rank to 
which advanced. Officers advancec in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this act, if 
in excess of the authorized number of the 
grade to which promoted, shall be carried as 
extra numbers in that grade, 
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Sec. 5. Officers on the active list advanced 
under the provisions of this act shall be 
promoted by the Secretary of the Navy only 
after establishing their fitness for promotion 
in accordance with sections 1493 and 1496 
of the Revised Statutes. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to review the records of com- 
missioned naval officers who failed of 
advancement during the war, and for 
other purposes.” 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1663) to increase the sala- 
ries of Members of Congress, judges of 
the United States courts, and United 
States attorneys, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? ; 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I ask that the 
bill go over, by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The resolution (S. Res. 20) amending 
the cloture rule with respect to the num- 
ber required for adoption of a cloture 
motion was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the resolution? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be passed over. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1857) to amend certain 
statutes providing expeditious judicial 
proceedings for the condemnation of 
lands for public purposes was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Over, by re- 
quest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1461) to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, as amended, con- 
cerning requests of common carriers for 
increased transportation rates, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Over, by re- 
quest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1396) to authorize the 
adoption of certain rules with respect to 
broadcasting or telecasting of profes- 
sional baseball exhibitions in interstate 
commerce, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Over, by re- 
quest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1806) to amend the Navy 
ration statute so as to provide for the 
serving of oleomargarine or margarine, 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Over, by re- 
quest. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 848) to prescribe policy 
and procedure in connection with con- 
struction contracts made by executive 
agencies, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Over, by re- 
quest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2314) to prohibit trans- 
mission of certain gambling information 
in interstate commerce by communica- 
tions facilities, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Over, by re- 
quest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 281) to amend section 1 
(17) (a), section 13 (3), and section 13 
(4) of the Interstate Commerce Act in 
order to extend to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission power to prescribe 
the discontinuance of certain railroad 
services in intrastate commerce when 
found to be unreasonably discrimina- 
tory against or to constitute an undue 
burden on interstate commerce, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Over, by re- 
quest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


MEDICAL AND DENTAL TREATMENT 
AND HOSPITALIZATION OF CER- 
TAIN MEMBERS OF THE FOR- 
MER LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE—BILL 
PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 1026) to amend the 
Public Health Service Act, with respect 
to the provisions of certain medical and 
dental treatment and hospitalization for 
certain officers and employees of the 
former Lighthouse Service and for de- 
pendents and widows of officers and em- 
ployees of such Service was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Over, by re- 
quest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland subse- 
quently said: Mr. President, on the call 
of the calendar H. R. 1026 was passed 
over. I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Recorp im- 
mediately following the call of that 
order of business a statement which I 
have prepared regarding the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER OF MARYLAND 


The Lighthouse Service was transferred to 
and consolidated with the Coast Guard by 
Reorganization Plan No. 2, effective July 1, 
1939. Lightkeepers, assistant lightkeepers, 
and officers and crews of vessels of the for- 
mer Lighthouse Service, and retired Light- 
house Service personnel, were eligible for 
medical care by the Public Health Service 
under prior statutes. Their eligibility was 
continued by section 710 (b) of the act of 
July 1, 1944, as amended (33 U. S. C. 763c). 
However, the dependents of such personnel 
were never designated as beneficiaries of the 
Service. 
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This bill would extend the coverage of ex- 
isting law by providing for treatment and 
hospitalization of “officers and employees” 
generally of the former Lighthouse Service 
who are now or hereafter on active duty or 
are now or hereafter retired under the pro- 
visions of section 6 of the act of July 20, 1918 
(33 U. S. C. 763), without restriction as to 
their former entitlement to medical benefits. 
This bill would also extend certain medical, 
dental, and hospitalization benefits to the 
dependents and widows of all officers or em- 
ployees serving or retired under the Light- 
house Service laws. The dependents and 
widows to whom the benefits of hospitaliza- 
tion would thus be extended would pay the 
regular per diem rate. This rate is fixed by 
the President and at present is $1.75 per day. 

It is understood that approximately 400 
members of the former Lighthouse Service 
are on active civilian duty with the Coast 
Guard and that 776 former members are on 
the retired list. As each active employee is 
retired or is otherwise separated from the 
Coast Guard, he is replaced by a civil-service 
employee who does not succeed to the bene- 
fits of the former incumbent, but who is en- 
titled to rceeive the usual Government pen- 
sion. In other words, this is a small group 
which is gradually diminishing and will 
eventually disappear completely. For this 
reason, the authorization of medical and 
hospital care by the Public Health Service 
for some additional members of this group 
and their dependents, which is contained in 
this bill, would present no appreciable med- 
ical or financial problems. 

Under the Public Health Act, provision is 
now made for medical care and hospitaliza- 
tion of uniformed personnel of the Coast 
Guard, Public Health Service, and Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and their dependents. 
No such provision is made, however, with 
respect to their widows. 

Secretary Oveta Culp Hobby, of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
has advised our committee that the annual 
cost of medical and hospital care for the ad- 
ditional employees and former employees of 
the former Lighthouse Service and their 
dependents, would probably not be signifi- 
cant. Nor would the additional cost of pro- 
viding such care for their widows be great. 
This latter cost (for widows) is estimated at 
$9,000 the first year and less thereafter. 

In 1918, Congress granted the employees of 
the Lighthouse Service a retirement system 
somewhat similar to that of the Army and 
Navy, although less liberal. Like all other 
pensions, these pensions have largely lost 
their purchasing power through the infla- 
tionary processes of the last 20 years. The 
average age of the former Lighthouse Service 
retirees is approximately 71 years and their 
average length of service has been at least 
30 years. These retirees and their depen- 
dents simply cannot afford to pay from their 
pensions the necessary medical expenses for 
themselves and their families. 

The present cost of hospitalization in pri- 
vate hospitals has increased about threefold 
since 1940 and is still rising. It now stands 
at about $14.33 per patient per day. It 
stands to reason that retirees with pensions 
of $129 a month (or $32.50 per week) and 
their widows with pensions of $50 a month 
(or $12.50 per week) are simply unable to 
purchase hospitalization from their retire- 
ment annuities. The Public Health Service 
has 23 marine hospitals, 18 outpatient clin- 
ics, and 86 outpatient offices. Our commit- 
tee believed that this bill would not subject 
these facilities to any serious or dispropor- 
tionate burdens. Public Health Service has 


advised that no additional appropriation will 
be required. 

As I pointed out earlier in my remarks, 
there are about 776 living members of the 
former Lighthouse Service on the retired list. 

Besides, there are about 300 widows who 
are receiving a pension of $50 a month. 
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This makes a total of 1,076. A number of 
those belonged to the technical force and 
they have retired under better and different 
retirement provisions. It was estimated in 
the House hearings that this bill would apply 
only to about 800 persons now retired, in- 
cluding the widows. This bill would pres- 
ently entitle about 800 people to hospitaliza- 
tion as well as medical and dental care if 
they found themselves in need of such care, 
Furthermore, only about 400 members of the 
former Lighthouse Service are on active civil- 
ian duty with the Coast Guard. Therefore, 
this is a small group which is gradually 
diminishing and will soon disappear com- 
pletely. 

This is a small price to pay in recognition 
of the services of a brave group which ef- 
fected 2,280 rescues of a major character. 

The only agencies which object to this leg- 
islation are the General Accounting Office 
and the Department of the Treasury. Those 
two agencies fear that the widows of other 

Government employees and retirees will later 
demand similar medical and dental care. We 
can consider such requests when they are 
presented in the form of legislative pro- 
posals. The whole of our law is based upon 
differences existing in fact. This is a small 
and gradually diminishing group. It will 
soon disappear completely. It is a group 
which is receiving very low pensions. It is 
a group which has braved the storms and 
the seas before the Coast Guard took over 
the task. It is composed mainly of very 
old retirees. Our committee believed that 
these differences of fact more than out- 
weighed the argument that all Government 
employees should be treated uniformly. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 3704) to provide for the 
incorporation, regulation, merger, con- 
solidation, and dissolution of certain 
business corporations in the District of 
Columbia, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Over, by re- 
quest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill 
will be passed over. 


SAM ROSENBLAT 


The bill (H. R. 2351) for the relief of 
Sam Rosenblat was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2413) to provide an elected 
mayor, city council, school board, and 
nonvoting Delegate to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, for the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. GORE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2457) to authorize the 
Administrator of General Services and 
the Postmaster General to enter into 
building purchase contracts; to extend 
the authority of the Postmaster General 
to lease space for post office purposes, 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. GORE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1243) to amend the War 
Contractors Relief Act with respect to 
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the definition of a request for relief, to 
authorize consideration and settlement 
of certain claims of subcontractors, to 
provide reasonable compensation for the 
services of partners and proprietors, and 
for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. GORE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 6287) to extend and 
amend the Renegotiation Act of 1951 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Over, by re- 
quest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1688) to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Over, by re- 
quest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 796) to permit the charg- 
ing of tolls on certain highways con- 
structed with Federal aid was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT SHIP 
SALES ACT, BILL PASSED TO FOOT 
OF CALENDAR 


The bill (S. 1918) to amend section 9 
of the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. GORE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

Mr. GORE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I erred in asking that S. 1918 
be passed over. Objection had been 
filed with the minority calendar commit- 
tee, but the objection has now been 
withdrawn, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered, 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, for the information of the 
Senate, I may say that the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lancer] objects to 
this bill. I have conferred with him 
about it, and he asked that it be put at 
the foot of the calendar, and that he 
would confer with me before the call of 
the calendar was completed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will go to the foot of 
the calendar. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland subsequent- 
ly said: Senate bill 1918 will have to go 
over. When it was reached on the calen- 
dar I asked that it go over until the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. Lancer] 
could be present. I do not see the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota in the Chamber 
at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 
The bill (H. R. 6648) to amend section 
205 of the Small Business Act of 1953 
Was announced as next in order. 
Mr. GORE. Over. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2404) to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to require rea- 
sonable bonds from packers was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Over, by re- 
quest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 49) to enable the people 
of Hawaii to form a constitution and 
State government and to be admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. GORE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 685) for the relief of 
Walter Carl Sander was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. GORE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 4030) to repeal section 
4 of the act of March 2, 1934, creating the 
Model Housing Board of Puerto Rico, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. GORE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2728) to authorize the 
collection of indebtedness of military 
and civilian personnel resulting from 
erroneous payments, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
by request, I ask that the bill go over for 
further study. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 361) to provide for re- 
newal of and adjustment of compensa- 
tion under contracts for carrying mail 
on water routes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. GORE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


MRS. ELEANOR EMILIE NELL 


The bill (S. 507) for the relief of Mrs. 
Eleanor Emilie Nell was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Mrs. Eleanor Emilie Nell shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 50) to provide for the ad- 
mission of Alaska into the Union was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. GORE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 
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DR. ALEXANDRE DEMETRIO MO- 
RUZI—BILL PASSED OVER 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will now proceed to call the bills 
placed at the foot of the calendar. 

The bill (S. 389) for the relief of Dr. 
Alexandre Demetrio Moruzi was an- 
nounced as the first bill placed at the 
foot of the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the objec- 
tion registered with the minority calen- 
dar committee has been withdrawn, 
Therefore I withdraw any objection to 
the passage of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. On 
March 20, 1953, the Committee on the 
Judiciary reported S. 389 favorably to 
the Senate. It happens that the House 
passed a similar bill, H. R. 673, which 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. President, I ask that the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary be discharged from 
further consideration of H. R. 673, and 
that it be substituted for S. 389 and be 
considered at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Maryland that the Committee on 
the Judiciary be discharged from the 
further consideration of H. R. 673? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of H. R. 673? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 673) for the relief of Dr. Alex- 
andre Demetrio Moruzi, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 389 is indefinitely 
postponed. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON subsequently 
said: Mr. President, a short time ago the 
Senate passed, during the call of the 
calendar, House bill 673, for the relief of 
Dr. Alexandre D. Moruzi. Just prior to 
the passage of the bill, the Committee 
on the Judiciary was discharged from 
its further consideration. 

At that time the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpt] was talking to the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] 
at the desk before me, and I assumed 
that the Senator from South Dakota 
was withdrawing his request that the 
bill be passed over. However, I now find 
that he had not withdrawn his request. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the votes by which House bill 673 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, be 
reconsidered, and that the bill be placed 
on the calendar, to be subject to be taken 
up at the next calendar call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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RECONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN PROP- 
ERTY DONATED TO THE SECRE- 
TARY OF COMMERCE 


The bill (S. 2713) to authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce to reconvey cer- 
tain property which the city of Boulder, 
Colo., donated to the Secretary of Com- 
merce for the establishment of a radio 
propagation laboratory, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I shall have to renew my request that the 
bill go over to the next calendar call. 
However, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be taken up on the next call of 
the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, and the 
bill will go over. 

That completes the call of the calen- 
dar. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Maurer its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 7839) to aid in the 
provision and improvement of housing, 
the elimination and prevention of slums, 
and the conservation and development 
of urban communities, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 7839) to aid in the pro- 
vision and improvement of housing, the 
elimination and prevention of slums, 
and the conservation and development 
of urban communities, was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 


WAR DAMAGE LEGISLATION 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, there has 
recently been revealed to the public the 
awesome power of the H-bomb. This 
disclosure has prompted public inquiry 
as to Federal plans to help repair injury 
to life and limb and damage to property 
caused by the explosion of such devices 
as instruments of warfare. 

For the immediate postattack period 
the Nation has in being a Federal Civil 
Defense Administration. As yet, how- 
ever, the Federal Government has made 
no arrangement for indemnifying or in- 
suring property or civilians against war 
damage. Private insurance coverage in 
these fields is extremely narrow as ap- 
plied to property damage, and leaves 
much to be desired in the field of caring 
for personal injuries. 

I have heard the question raised as to 
what the Congress is doing about such 
matters. I am pleased to be able to re- 
port that the problems have already un- 
dergone searching inquiry in the course 
of hearings held some time ago by the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and its Subcommittee on Securi- 
ties, Insurance, and Banking. I was 
privileged to be the chairman of that 
subcommittee during the 8lst and 82d 
Congresses. In that capacity I presided 
over extensive hearings on the subject 
matter of war-damage insurance or in- 
demnity, in April and July of 1951, fol- 
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lowing a hearing before the full Com- 
mittee in December 1950. An account 
of the nature of those hearings and later 
informal conferences held with inter- 
ested groups in 1952 is contained in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 98, part 
7, pages 9588-9591. 

As a result of those hearings and con- 
ferences, I concluded that the first legis- 
lative step to be taken should be a 
declaration of the recognition of the 
Federal Government’s responsibility for 
war-caused damage. 

With that in mind, I introduced Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 171 on July 5, 1952, 
stating a resolution of policy concerning 
war damage. On February 10, 1953, I re- 
introduced this measure as Senate Joint 
Resolution 40. It is now pending before 
the Banking and Currency Committee's 
Subcommittee on Securities, Insurance, 
and Banking. 

The joint resolution takes cognizance 
of the dangers existing in the field of 
international relations and the tremen- 
dous increase in both the range and de- 
structive force of weapons during the 
past decade. It would have the Federal 
Government assume a fair share of re- 
sponsibility for repairing war-caused 
damage consistent with its ability to 
do so. Recognizing that possibly huge 
amounts are involved, the joint resolu- 
tion states that no precise definition of 
the scope of the Government’s obliga- 
tion should be enacted now. Such legis- 
lation should be adopted, however, when 
it becomes practical to appraise in a 
realistic manner the particular action 
the Government can take to carry out 
effectively and equitably the obligation 
it recognizes in the joint resolution. 

Mr. President, I firmly believe your 
committee has been right in devoting 
time to the study of this complex ques- 
tion, even though no legislation has 
resulted to date. 

I respectfully urge that now is the 
time for the committee and the Con- 
gress to give further serious attention 
to this problem. Let us have a clear 
admission of some Government responsi- 
bility in this field as a first step toward 
more definitive legislation. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
understand that the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. GILLETTE] is about to address the 
Senate. Before he does so, I wish to 
announce that the calendar call has now 
been concluded, and the unfinished busi- 
ness is Senate bill 3184, to amend and 
supplement the Federal-Aid Road Act 
approved July 11, 1916, to authorize ap- 
propriations for continuing the construc- 
tion of highways. After the distin- 
guished Senator from Iowa speaks—and 
his address will be on another subject— 
it is my intention to have debate on the 
highway bill begin. 

The distinguished Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr. Martin], the chairman of 
the Committee on Public Works, will 
have an opening statement to make, 
The distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case], who is handling 
the bill on the floor, will also have a 
brief statement to make this afternoon, 
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and then the debate will be resumed 
tomorrow. 

We are also prepared to keep the Sen- 
ate in session today for any other re- 
marks which Senators on either side of 
the aisle may wish tomake. When they 
have concluded, I shall be prepared to 
move that the Senate stand in recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I wish to state that 
the conference report on the Mexican 
tabor bill is at the desk. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I prefer to have it 
taken up tomorrow, if possible, inasmuch 
as a number of Senators are absent this 
afternoon because of the funeral of the 
late Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Very well. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, fol- 
lowing the completion of action on the 
highway bill, I hope to have the Senate 
take up Senate bill 796, Calendar No. 
703, to permit the charging of tolls on 
certain highways constructed with Fed- 
eral aid. I invite the attention of the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Bus! 
to this announcement. 

Following that bill, I hope to have the 
Senate take up Senate bill 2713, Calen- 
dar 1089, authorizing the Secretary of 
Commerce to reconvey certain property 
which the city of Boulder, Colo., donated 
to the Secretary of Commerce for the 
establishment of a radio propagation 
laboratory. 

Following that bill, I hope to have the 
Senate take up Senate bill 2874, Calen- 
dar 1134, to provide that title to certain 
school lands shall vest in the States un- 
der the act of January 25, 1927, notwith- 
standing any Federal leases which may 
be outstanding on such lands at the time 
they are surveyed. 

I do not believe the consideration of 
those bills will require a great deal of 
time. 

The next major bill will be House bill 
6342, Calendar 1085, to amend the Pub- 
lic Building Act of 1949 to authorize the 
Administrator of General Services to ac- 
quire title to real property and to pro- 
vide for the construction of certain pub- 
lic buildings thereon by executing pur- 
chase contracts; to extend the authority 
of the Postmaster General to lease quar- 
ters for post-office purposes; and for 
other purposes. I have previously made 
an announcement regarding that bill. 

Mr. President, I wish to thank the 
Senator from Iowa for permitting me to 
make this announcement at this time. 


THE WAR IN INDOCHINA AND THE 
IMPENDING CONFERENCE AT 
GENEVA 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I rise 
to speak briefly on the war in Indochina 
and the impending conference at Geneva. 

This is a time for plain speaking, and 
for a frank, honest, and earnest search 
for the best possible course for America 
to follow. 

Even though not a single American 
may have fired a shot, or been fired on, 
in the war in Indochina, America is 
deeply, dangerously, and perhaps in- 
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extricably involved in this area. Our in- 
volvement grows greater as the struggle 
reaches the point of extreme crisis. 

A narrow set of ugly choices has been 
presented to us. In simplest terms, the 
alternatives in Indochina have been re- 
duced to three: Appease, fight, or quit— 
purchase peace from the Communists, or 
make war against the Communists, or 
abandon Southeast Asia to the Commu- 
nists. 

The first alternative is to pay the price 
that Communist China demands for 
stopping aid to the Indochinese Viet 
Minh forces. The French themselves do 
not have the power to pay this price. 
Only the United States can pay it. The 
price is recognition of the Peiping regime 
and its admission to the United Nations. 
Secretary Dulles has echoed the prevail- 
ing sentiment of the Congres and of the 
American people in flatly opposing any 
settlement of the Indochina conflict 
which would require our yielding to these 
demands. 

Mr. President, this morning the emi- 
nent Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles, told the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee that the Chinese Commu- 
nists are “coming awfully close” to ag- 
gression in Indochina which might call 
for retaliation against the Chinese 
mainland. The Secretary of State did 
not specify what nation or nations might 
carry the war to the Chinese mainland, 
but earlier he said the Communist 
threat to southeast Asia must be met by 
unity of will and if need be, unity of 
action. 

The second alternative is for America 
to enter the war on the side of the 
French and their Vietnam associates to 
prevent Communist conquest. Secre- 
tary Dulles, fully supported by the Pres- 
ident, has in effect served notice that 
the United States will fight, if necessary, 
to prevent Indochina from falling into 
Communist hands. The President has 
refused to close the door completely to 
possible use of American forces in Indo- 
china, and he has endorsed the declara- 
tion of the Secretary of State that the 
whole free community should take unit- 
ed action to prevent Communist con- 
quest of Indochina. While the precise 
meaning of this declaration has not been 
made clear, a reasonable interpretation 
is that it is a commitment to go to war 
if necessary. 

The third alternative would be our ac- 
ceptance of French withdrawal from In- 
dochina on whatever terms they can ex- 
tract from Ho Chi Minh and, hence, our 
acceptance of loss of the entire region 
to the Communists. 

This is the road the French would 
have to take if the United States should 
refuse to choose either of the other alter- 
natives: political concessions to pur- 
chase peace or active intervention to 
fight on the French side. 

The French people are weary of this 
long and bitter conflict—far wearier 
than we Americans were after 3 years 
of Korea. Their men have fought 


bravely, their best young officers have 
been decimated, their political conces- 
sions to the Indochinese have been too 
few and too late, and now they no longer 
believe the war can be won in a military 
sense. They argue that just as America 
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sought and secured a truce in Korea, so 
now France must seek and secure one 
in Indochina. 

If and when the French delegates re- 
turn from the Geneva conference to 
Paris without having secured a settle- 
ment of the Indochina war through 
United States-Chinese negotiation, the 
present French Government will prob- 
able give way to a new government able 
and willing to deal directly with the 
Communist Vietminh for an end to hos- 
tilities on whatever terms possible. 

A truce reached between France and 
the Vietminh would be but a brief pre- 
lude to complete communization of Viet- 
nam, followed by absorption of the 
weaker neighbor states of Cambodia and 
Laos into the Communist empire. 

Furthermore, a French Government 
able to negotiate with the Reds in Indo- 
china would unquestionably have the 
support of the French Communist Party. 
Such a government might even include 
Communist participation. Thus a major 
Communist objective in France would 
be achieved. Such a drastic change in 
the French political scene could cause 
a most dangerous cleavage in France 
and even bring about violent counter- 
action prompted by elements in the 
Army and by interests which stand to 
Icse greatly if the Reds take over Indo- 
china. Civil anarchy in France could 
have disastrous effects on the entire At- 
lantic alliance. 

When we examine the narrow range 
of choice, we see how foolish it is to 
utter empty phrases about our having 
seized the initiative in the cold war. The 
alternatives before us are scarcely those 
to which far-seeing statesmen would 
willingly have sought to limit them- 
Selves. 

The question remains: Are these the 
only remaining alternatives—appease- 
ment, another war in Asia, or capitula- 
tion and abandonment? 

The range of choice offered us is so 
limited because our whole approach to 
the crisis in Indochina is based on a 
misconception. We refuse to regard the 
struggle in Indochina as anything but 
a military problem, or primarily a mili- 
tary problem. If, indeed, it is nothing 
but a military problem, that is because 
of a failure to solve the political prob- 
lem. Soldiers are paying for the failures 
of statesmen, as so often happens. 

The Communists do not regard it as 
merely a military struggle. Their mili- 
tary operations are for the purpose of po- 
litical advantage, harassment, and pres- 
sure. They do not expect to win by mil- 
itary victory. ‘They do not believe they 
will have to. They expect to win by the 
exhaustion, defeatism, and ultimate 
withdrawal of the French on one hand, 
and by the apathy, despair, and war 
weariness of the peoples of Indochina 
on the other. 

But why is there war in Indochina and 
why has this war been going on for al- 
most 8 years? Just because a Com- 
munist force called the Vietminh is at- 
tempting to capture control of Vietnam, 
Cambodia, ana Laos? Just because 
Communist China is supplying arms to 
the Vietminh to drive the French from 
Indochina? Just because the French are 
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resisting this attempt to expand com- 
munism and expel them from Asia? No, 
Mr. President, these are not the original 
causes of this conflict, but rather the 
causes of its prolongation. 

There is war in Indochina because of 
nationalism, because of the passionate 
desire and determination of the people 
to be rid of foreign rule and to govern 
themselves without interference from 
any outside source, and because of 
French refusal to grant independence in 
time and to the degree the Indochinese 
demand. The Communists have already 
succeeded in monopolizing the national- 
ist movement and in identifying them- 
selves with the nationalist sentiment. 
The Communists did not do this by of- 
fering communism or mentioning collec- 
tive farms, slave labor, secret police, and 
all the other horrors of Communist rule. 
They have done it by offering national 
freedom. 

For the United States, and for the rest 
of the free world, the problem is how to 
win the peoples of Indochina away from 
the Communists and away from the 
apathy and despair that have resulted 
from this bloody struggle in their home- 
land. 

How can we do this? Have we time to 
do it? Arming the French and sending 
military technicians and B-26 bombers 
may prevent further Communist military 
success in the immediate emergency. I 
pray that they will do so. Every Amer- 
ican’s sympathy is with the brave French 
forces fighting in the inferno of Dien 
Bien Phu. But military missions and 
bombers do not touch the central polit- 
ical issue; and the issue in Indochina is 
political. The root of it is nationalism— 
the demand of the people for freedom 
and independence. 

If we shake loose our obsession with 
military measures and seek to win the 
political strugle in Indochina, the range 
of choice before us is not as narrow as 
we have been told. 

There are two steps which I believe we 
can take as part of a program of political 
warfare, as distinct from military meas- 
ures in Indochina. The purpose of this 
program would be to win the peoples of 
Indochina to the side of the community 
of free nations and to win the support of 
the millions throughout Asia and the rest 
of the world who believe that America 
has some selfish, ulterior purpose in go- 
ing to the aid of the French. 

If this is not done, I think the Amer- 
ican people themselves will be left in 
doubt as to the justification for the sac- 
rifices which armed intervention in 
Indochina would require from them. 

Mr. President, I offer these two sug- 
gestions in no spirit of partisanship, but 
because I believe there are ways to deal 
with the emergency in Indochina other 
than those submitted to us. I believe 
they offer greater promise of success in 
winning Indochina for the free world 
than any other alternatives so far pro- 
posed, 

If we declare our support for com- 
plete independence for the peoples of 
Indochina, and act on that declaration, 
and if we bring the aggression in Indo- 
china before the United Nations, as the 
threat to world peace and security we 
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all know it is, then we can stand before 
the world as champions of freedom and 
of peace, and no man will dare challenge 
our right to the title. 

Let us do these things before the 
Geneva Conference, before our French 
allies face the impossible condition of 
diplomatic stalemate on top of military 
stalemate, and before they give up the 
struggle in Indochina leaving nothing to 
replace their strength. 

Here is a way to seize the initiative. 
If we seize it, we have a chance to win 
political victory where military victory 
has eluded the French for 8 years. If 
we are accused of meddling in another’s 
affairs, the answer is that it is our affair 
too, and that at France's urgent request 
we are demonstrating it with tangible 
evidence of money, arms, military mis- 
sions, and overwhelming public concern. 

Let us face these facts. In the long 
run we will be thanked for having done 
so, even by those who in the short run 
may feel their interests have been hurt. 
If we are denounced by those who still 
believe in colonial imperialism, then let 
us be proud to have earned their re- 
proach, for in having earned it we shall 
also have won back, I believe, the con- 
fidence and faith in the purity of our in- 
tentions among countless millions 
throughout the world who regard the 
United States of America as the cham- 
pion of colonial freedom. 

The people of Indochina do not want 
communism, but they will take even 
communism in preference to dying 
slowly in a war for a cause they do not 
regard as theirown. Their cause is free- 
dom. That must be our cause too. 

If the administration wants to dem- 
onstrate true initiative against the Com- 
munists, then it must seize this last re- 
maining opportunity before Geneva to 
offer the peoples of Indochina what they 
want, to offer the French an honorable 
way out of their tragic dilemma, and to 
raise before the peoples of the entire 
free world a banner to which they can 
enthusiastically repair. 

We have the means, we have the faith, 
we still have the time. Four weeks from 
now it may be too late. 

First, let us return to a great Ameri- 
can tradition: the tradition of support 
for colonial peoples struggling against 
empires for their liberty. Let us do, at 
once, whatever is necessary to make it 
unmistakably plain that America is on 
the side of the peoples of Indochina for 
the sake of their independence as well 
as of our security. I am aware that for 
years we have urged the French to grant 
greater freedom for the Indochinese, but 
do the Indochinese know this? And 
does the rest of the world know it? Let 
us now do these things: 

Demonstrate in the frankest and 
clearest language possible that we want 
Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos to be com- 
pletely free and independent nations; 

Send United States ambassadors to 
each of these 3 governments, in place 
of the 1 who is now assigned to all 3; 

Negotiate directly with these govern- 
ments agreements of mutual defense de- 
signed to aid in securing them inde- 
pendence from all forms of colonialism 
and imperialism, old or new, from what- 
ever source; 
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Send military, economic, and techni- 
cal assistance to these three govern- 
ments directly rather than, as we are 
now doing, except for $25 million eco- 
nomic aid, through the French budget. 

There is no doubt whatever that the 
American people favor freedom and in- 
dependence for the peoples of Indo- 
china. Now is the time to demonstrate 
that fact by deeds and by words. There 
is very little time left. 

The other step in the alternative ap- 
proach I propose is to bring the war in 
Indochina before the United Nations. 

If, as we believe, this war is a clear 
and present danger to the peace and se- 
curity of the world, then it must be 
brought before the United Nations. 

In Korea the moral position of the 
United States was unassailable, because 
United Nations observers were on the 
scene to report the North Korean inva- 
sion. The United Nations did not have 
to accept our word for it because its own 
impartial observers were on the spot. 
There should be U. N. observers on or 
near the frontier between China and 
Indochina. Let the Communists explain 
their refusal to allow the U. N. to know 
what is going on. 

If the Indochina crisis is not brought 
before the United Nations, on what legal 
or moral grounds can the United States 
base any decision to intervene in force 
or to urge our associates in the free world 
to join in united action to prevent Com- 
munist conquest? On what grounds 
would these associates base their accept- 
ance of our proposals? 

If this is not done, it will be extremely 
difficult to convince the doubting na- 
tions of much of the world that we are 
not merely trying to bolster colonial rule 
in Indochina or to convince them that 
what is happening is really Chinese ag- 
gression against her neighbors. 


CONSTRUCTION OF HIGHWAYS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3184) to amend and sup- 
plement the Federal-Aid Road Act, ap- 
proved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as 
amended and supplemented, to author- 
ize appropriations for continuing the 
construction of highways, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr.MARTIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to speak briefly on the pending bill, 
S. 3184, the highway bill. 

After many hearings and after a great 
deal of work in considering the various 
bills which had been submitted, the Com- 
mittee on Public Works believes that the 
bill as reported is probably the best that 
could be enacted for the benefit of the 
United States at the present time. 

Mr. President, Federal responsibility 
for the development of a national high- 
way system for military and commercial 
purposes was recognized at the very be- 
ginning of our history as a nation. 

George Washington, as we know, was 
a surveyor and an engineer. He was one 
of the first advocates of a great highway 
to provide communication between the 
East and the West. 

The first step in that direction was 
taken in 1806 when Congress authorized 
the construction of the National Pike. 
This became the principal route for the 
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tremendous overland transportation that 
contributed so much to the settlement 
and economic development of the West. 
It is now part of the heavily traveled 
U. S. Route 40. 

Regardless of the vast progress made 
by other systems of transportation and 
the expansion of traffic on our canals, 
rivers, railroads, and in the air, the pub- 
lic roads continue to be the basic system 
of transportation in our country. They 
are vital factors in military and peace- 
time service. To a large extent public 
roads have carried the lifeblood of Amer- 
ican progress. 

In the matter of highway development, 
we find a situation that is different from 
other forms of transportation. The cost 
of our free highways has always been 
met out of taxes, paid by the public. 

So that today, with the tremendous 
demand for relief from the congestion, 
delays, and dangers of an inadequate 
highway system, the most serious prob- 
lem confronting us is how to get the 
money. 

I recognize the fact that those of us 
in Government who are cost conscious 
and economy minded are faced with a 
tremendous problem. 

It is our job and our responsibility to 
balance the unquestioned need for high- 
way development adequate to meet the 
present and future traffic requirements 
with the constantly climbing costs and 
the ever-increasing burden on the tax- 


yer. 

The public demand for efficient and 
rapid motor transportation over better 
and safer highways was never more 
clearly indicated or more thoroughly 
justified. 

At the same time there is an equally 
strong demand for government at lower 
cost and sound fiscal policies that will 
take away some of the double pressure 
of high prices and high taxes. 

We are all aware that the rapid expan- 
sion of motor transportation has been 
one of the most spectacular facts of our 
century. 

Statistics compiled by competent au- 
thorities present a revealing picture of 
the highway situation. 

In 1945, according to statistics I be- 
lieve to be accurate, there were 5 million 
trucks on our highways. In 1952 there 
were 9 million—an increase of 90 per- 
cent. 

Ton-miles of motortruck transporta- 
tion in 1945 totaled 55 billion—today the 
total is 115 billion—an increase of 108 
percent. 

Today we have about 55 million pas- 
senger cars on our streets and highways, 
and about 200,000 buses in operation. 

More than 3 million new vehicles are 
placed on the highways every year in 
excess of those that are scrapped. 

In face of that tremendous traffic de- 
mand it has been brought out that 
nearly two-thirds of our Federal-aid 
highway system, or 435,000 miles, do not 
give satisfactory service. The cost of 
improvements to bring them up to pres- 
ent day traffic needs has been estimated 
at $37 billion. 

It is important to note that at least 23 
States have enacted some type of toll 
road legislation and it is expected that 
about 2,000 miles of toll highways will be 
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in operation in the country within the 
next 2 years. 

In that connection it has been stated 
by authorities, who I feel, are entirely 
competent that only 8,000 miles of self- 
liquidating toll roads can be built in our 
country today, in accordance with the 
present population. 

For that reason extreme care should 
be used in the planning of toll roads and 
they should be authorized only after 
thorough study. 

The toll roads of the various States 
should be coordinated as much as pos- 
sible through the Federal Bureau of 
Public Roads. 

We are now giving much considera- 
tion to civilian defense. Three or four 
years ago we were talking of spending 
billions of dollars for underground safety 
factors in civilian defense. It is now 
recognized that provision for rapid dis- 
persal from heavily populated areas is 
extremely important in civil defense 
planning. I believe there will be no 
greater help along this line than an ade- 
quate system of interstate and urban 
roads. I believe they will provide the 
best defense against any attack on civil- 
ian population. 

Mr. President, there is another point 
to which I would like to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate. It is the fact that 
when we consider the depreciation in the 
value of the dollar we will be unable to 
build more miles of highways with the 
proposed increased authorizations than 
we did with the smaller appropriations 
of 15 years ago. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, this bill 
marks a milestone in the highway his- 
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tory of the United States. For the first 
time in our history, it proposes to apply 
to the building of highways as much 
money as is collected in taxes on motor 
fuels. For the first time, if this bill be- 
comes law, the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act will carry a billion dollars per year 
for highways. 

This bill, Mr. President, represents an 
awakening conscience on the part of 
America. Last year, 38,000 people lost 
their lives and 1,350,000 people were in- 
jured in highway accidents. This bill 
speaks our determination to provide 
safer highways and to cut down on that 
terrible toll of lives, property, and hu- 
man happiness. 

Compared with present law, the bill 
provides $910 million annually for the 
Federal-aid systems against $575 million 
today. For roads on Federal lands, the 
bill provides $90 million against $77,- 
500,000 authorized in present law. 

Compared with the bill passed by the 
House of Representatives, this bill pro- 
poses a total of $110 million more for the 
Federal-aid systems and $15 million 
more for the Federal land roads—for- 
ests, parks, and Indian lands. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recor, as a part of my remarks, a brief 
table showing the distribution of the 
amounts proposed for the interstate sys- 
tem, forest highways, forest development 
roads and trails, park roads, parkways, 
Indian roads, and public lands. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Federal-aid systems 


Federal primary system (45 percent) 
Federal secondary system (30 percent) 
Urban system (25 percent) 


Subtotal, above aid programs... 
Interstate system (matched 60-40 
Forest highweys (often matched)... 
Forest-development roads and trails... 
Park roads (largely maintenance) 
Parkways (special authorizations) --.......- 
Indian roads (construction and maintenance 
Public lands. 


Total for roads in the United States 


House bill Senate 
Present law | (II. R.8127) | (S. 3184) 
---| $247, 500,000 | 8270, 000,000 | $342, 000, 000 
3 165, 000, 000 180, 000, 000 228, 000, 000 
137, 500, 000 150, 000, 000 190, 000, 000 
550, 000, 000 600, 000, 000 760, 000, 000 
— 25. 000,000 | 200, 000. 000 150, 000; 000 
22.800.000 22. 500,000 | 28, 000, 000 
2 .800,000 22, 500,000 | 28, 000, 000 
10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 12, 500, 000 
10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 12, 500, 000 
10, 000. 000 10, 000, 000 12, 500, 000 
2 500, 000 2, 500, 000 
paaa 652, 500,000 | 875, 000, 000 | 1, 002, 000, 000 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the total 
collections of Federal excise taxes on 
gasoline, diesel fuel, and lubricating oils 
in 1953 amounted to approximately $979 
million. They have been increasing at 
the rate of from 5 to 10 percent a year. 
So, it is believed that for the fiscal years 
of 1956 and 1957, for which this bill pro- 
vides, the receipts will pass the billion 
dollar mark. 

For years, the Federal Government has 
been preaching to the States against di- 
version of gas tax receipts; penalizing 
them in fact if they did spend revenues 
from gasoline taxes on nonhighway pur- 
poses. By this act which proposes to 
make available for highway purposes an 
amount equal to the receipts from spe- 
cial taxes on motor fuels, we are begin- 
ning to practice what we preach—and 
doing so without setting any precedents 
for actual earmarking of tax receipts. 

This bill is noteworthy, Mr. President, 
in several other respects. Among them 
may be noted: 


First. The great increase for the in- 
terstate system—making it sixfold what 
it now is, as will be seen by reference to 
the table above. 

Second. Greater leeway for States to 
design their secondary systems with con- 
sequent saving in Federal administra- 
tion and more miles of secondary roads 
built. 

Third. Authority for the President to 
advance the effective date for any fund 
by as much as 1 year if economic condi- 
tions suggest that. 

Fourth. Matching on the interstate 
system on a 60-40 basis to offset higher 
costs and to encourage States to use it 
fully in their matching. 

Fifth. Provisions for thorough studies 
on safety design, financing, research on 
materials and the problem of costs in 
utility relocations. 

In presenting this bill to the Senate, 
Mr. President, we believe we offer a 
sound program of domestic public works 
which will carry benefits to every section 
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of our country. The dollars spent under 
this bill will be a permanent investment 
in America yielding both public and pri- 
vate income for all time to come. 

At this time, Mr. President, I wish to 
express a personal word of appreciation 
to the several members of the Committee 
on Public Works, who are members of the 
Subcommittee on Roads—in fact, I in- 
clude every member of the committee— 
because of the splendid attendance they 
gave during the hearings on the bill and 
during the time we were marking up the 
bill. 

I wish to express particular apprecia- 
tion for the leadership of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Martin], the 
chairman of the Committee on Public 
Works. His long experience in public 
life, and particularly as Governor of the 
State of Pennsylvania, his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the difficult highway 
problems which present themselves in a 
State of the size, varied terrain, large 
population, and the heavy flow of traffic 
of Pennsylvania, enabled him to give 
most valuable leadership and counsel in 
preparing this bill. 

I do not care to go into further details 
with reference to the bill today. I sug- 
gest that Members of the Senate will find 
the report of the committee, which has 
been prepared by the staff, of immense 
help to them. Several tables are em- 
braced in the report which will answer 
many questions. I hope to resume the 
debate personally sometime tomorrow, 
and to give further particulars regard- 
ing the details of the bill at that time. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr, BARRETT. I should like to have 
the Senator from South Dakota answer a 
question or two with reference to the bill. 
The first question is this: As I under- 
stand the bill, approximately $850,000,- 
009 will be apportioned among the States 
according to the old formula. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. CASE. The sum of $760,000,000 
will be apportioned for the Federal pri- 
mary system, the Federal secondary sys- 
tem, and the urban system, under the old 
formula. Of the $150,000,000 for the in- 
terstate system, one-half will be appor- 
tioned under the old formula and one- 
half on a basis of the ratio of popula- 
tion. 

Mr. BARRETT. The Senator is cor- 
rect, because the forest highways are 
built entirely with Federal funds, and, 
consequently, there is no question of 
apportionment involved in the case of 
such roads. 

Mr. CASE. There is no question of 
apportionment in connection with for- 
est roads. In some instances, however, 
States cooperate by voluntary matching. 

Mr. BARRETT. And by maintenance. 

Mr. CASE. Yes. 

Mr. BARRETT. The sum and sub- 
stance of the change in the formula 
resolves itself down to $75 million, or 
one-half of the $150 million allocated 
for the interstate system. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. CASE. That is correct. I may 
say to the Senator from Wyoming that, 
personally, I should like to have had it 
based on the old formula, but I must 
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recognize that there is a great deal of 
justice in allocating to the interstate 
system according to the needs and the 
costs involved in completing the system. 
The Senator will note that the amount 
proposed for the interstate system is 
$150 million, which is 6 times the 
ae authorized under the present 
aw. : 

The House of Representatives pro- 
posed $200 million, which would be 8 
times the amount provided by existing 
law. Both figures represent a growing 
conviction that, from the standpoint of 
national need, it is important to com- 
plete the interstate system; hence the 
very large increase in the amount pro- 
posed. Since the increase is based upon 
that consideration, there is some justice 
in saying that the apportionment should 
be reflected in areas having the greatest 
need and confronted with the greatest 
cost. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. I wish to congratu- 
late the Senator from South Dakota 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania, and 
their colleagues on the committee, for 
the splendid bill which they have re- 
ported to the Senate for consideration. 

I am particularly interested in the 
funds allocated or authorized for forest 
highways, forest roads, and trails, and 
park roads and trails under the juris- 
diction of the Park Service. It seems 
to me that an effort has at last been 
made to obtain sufficient funds to bring 
the roads on federally owned lands up 
to a par with the roads of the primary 
system, with which they are very im- 
portant links. 

Mr. CASE. That is correct. Of 
course, as the Senator knows, in many 
instances a primary road goes through 
a national forest. Unless the roads on 
the federally owned land are up to the 
same standard as the primary road, it 
shows off Uncle Sam to rather poor ad- 
vantage. When one leaves a portion of 
a road which has been built with State 
aid to a high standard and comes to a 
section which passes through a forest, 
and finds the forest section is below the 
standard of the State-built highway, it 
appears as though Uncle Sam has not 
taken care of his own property as well 
as the State has taken care of its 
property. 

Mr. BARRETT. So far as my State 
of Wyoming is concerned, the forest 
highways are in deplorable shape as 
compared with the other roads in the 
State. It seems to me that what is most 
needed is action with respect to the for- 
est highways. 

Mr. CASE. The committee was im- 
pressed by a statement made by a repre- 
sentative of the Forest Service who ap- 
peared before us, to the effect that in 1 
year, either 1951 or 1952, the Federal 
Government lost $20 million through the 
inability to sell timber from national 
forests, simply because there was not a 
highway or a road which would permit 
logging crews to get to the timber. 

Mr. BARRETT. That is precisely the 
case in one section of Wyoming at 
present. 
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I have one other question I wish to ask 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota. Am I correct in understanding 
that funds authorized for the primary 
system and for the interstate system 
could be used on the same highway? 

Mr. CASE. That is partially true. 

ne interstate system is a part of the 
primary system. It is the selected por- 
tions of the primary system which link 
the important centers. Federal-aid pri- 
mary funds could be used on any part of 
the interstate system. I think that may 
be said as a generalization. But it would 
not necessarily be true that interstate 
funds could be used on all parts of the 
primary system, 

Mr. BARRETT. The Senator from 
South Dakota is correct, but what I wish 
to ask is this: Could not 50 miles of 
roads be built with primary funds, and 
the next 50 miles be constructed with 
interstate funds? 

Mr. CASE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. BARRETT. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRISWOLD in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Busu in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered, 


SENATOR JOHNSON OF COLORADO 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there are times when a simple an- 
nouncement by a modest man has all the 
force and impact of a chapter of history. 
That kind of an announcement was 
made last Friday when our friend and 
colleague, Epwin C. Jounson, the senior 
Senator from Colorado, announced that 
he would retire at the end of his present 
term. 

Mr. President, it is difficult to think 
of the Senate without Ep Jounson. He 
is a quiet man, a man of few words, and 
even fewer speeches; but as a steadying 
force, Ep Jonnson has few equals, and it 
will be many years before we see his like 
again. 

I have always thought of Ep JOHNSON 
as “Mr. Wisdom.” To me he has been 
the very image of sanity, of calm reason, 
of unconquerable common sense. 

I have served with him on the Senate 
Democratic policy committee; I have 
served with him on the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce; 
I have served with him on the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy. In every instance I have found 
a sympathetic ear for my problems; a 
ready and always courteous response to 
my inquiries; and, above all, Mr. Presi- 
dent, advice which never failed to be wise 
and always informed. 

I can well understand Ep JoHNson’s 
desire for retirement. In his untiring 
zeal for the public welfare, he has spent 
most of his life carrying burdens which 
would have crushed lesser men. He has 
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richly earned the right to lay those 
burdens aside and return to his native 
Colorado. 

But he is a big man—big in every sense 
of the word. And big men do not leave 
our midst without creating an enormous 
void which is not easy to fill. 

He will be sorely missed by the Demo- 
cratic Party. But I venture to say that 
our regret over his decision will be felt 
on both sides of the aisle. 

Ep Jounson is too big a man to be con- 
fined within partisan labels. He has 
served the people of his State and his 
Nation impartially, without regard to 
their party affiliations. They have re- 
sponded to him in the same sprit. 

Throughout the years, he built a rec- 
ord, step by step. It was a record of 
service to our people—a record based 
upon integrity, patriotism, and love of 
country. 

Mr. President, when the last historian 
writes the last chapter on this period of 
our history, EDwWI d C. JoHnson will loom 
large through the pages. His stamp is on 
all the vital legislation that affects our 
commerce and communications. His 
role in the development of our atomic- 
energy program has from its inception 
been a major one. 

To him and his gracious wife, I wish 
the best of everything that life holds. I 
only hope that on the day when I leave 
public life, the people whom I serve wil 
reply with such a universal: Well done.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
would not wish this opportunity to pass 
without rising to pay my tribute to Ep 
JOHNSON. 

I have not had the privilege of know- 
ing him for so long a time as have some 
other Members of the Senate, although 
I came here approximately 9 years ago. 
But from the very first, I was impressed 
with his devotion to the public service. 
I served briefly with him on the old 
Commerce Committee, and for a period 
of approximately 8 years I have served 
with him on the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

Although Ep JoHNson is a member of 
the Democratic Party, it has been my 
observation that, to the best of his abil- 
ity, he has performed all his legislative 
duties without regard to party lines. He 
has had a long and distinguished career. 

Ep JoHNson is a westerner in every 
sense of the word; yet his dealings with 
the great problems that confront us have 
not been confined to narrow lines geo- 
graphically. 

He was born in Kansas, he was raised 
in Nebraska, and he went to the great 
State of Colorado, where he served with 
distinction in the legislature. Later he 
became Lieutenant Governor, and later 
he served for two terms as Governor of 
that great State. Since 1936, he has 
served most ably as a Member of the 
Senate of the United States. 

I believe those of us on this side of the 
aisle will miss Ep JOHNSON as fully as 
will Senators on the other side. 

Senator JOHNSON has ever been cour- 
teous. I well remember that when I first 
came to the Senate, as a new Member, 
one of the first Members who came to 
me and asked whether he could do any- 
thing to help me learn the ropes of the 
Senate was Ep JOHNSON, of Colorado. He 
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crossed the party line to a new Member, 
not because of any partisan attachment, 
but because I think he recognized that 
an older Member can do many things to 
help smooth the way for a new Member 
and to make less difficult the perform- 
ance of his duties. 

Mr. President, in joining with the 
minority leader of the Senate in express- 
ing my high regard for Senator EDWIN 
C. Jounson, of Colorado, I believe I 
speak for all Members on this side of the 
aisle when I say we shall miss him, and 
we hope he and his wife will have many 
years in which to enjoy their lives to- 
gether and to get some much-needed 
rest in their beloved State of Colorado. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
wish promptly to associate myself with 
the remarks of the distinguished major- 
ity leader and those of the distinguished 
minority leader in the tributes they 
have just paid to our able friend and 
colleague, Senator Epwin C. JOHNSON of 
Colorado. I fully share the views and 
sentiments each of them expressed. 

It has not been my pleasure to serve 
with Senator JoHNSON on any commit- 
tees, except, as I recall, to serve briefly 
with him on the old Commerce Commit- 
tee, before the Congressional Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1946 was passed. Since 
then I have not had the pleasure of serv- 
ing with him on committees. 

However, Mr. President, it was not nec- 
essary to have an intimate and constant 
service on committee with Ep JOHNSON 
to sense and appreciate his superb 
qualities and his great capacity for con- 
scientious and devoted service. As the 
distinguished minority leader, the senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON] has 
pointed out, Senator Jounson of Colo- 
rado is a quiet man. He does not speak 
often in the Senate Chamber; but we 
who have been associated with him in 
the Senate know that when he does 
speak, his words are not idle ones. When 
he speaks, he commands the attention 
of every Member present. He commands 
their respect and he challenges their 
wisdom to follow him. 

Mr. President, along with all other 
Members of this body, I can say that I 
regret to see Senator EDWIN JOHNSON of 
Colorado leave the Senate. The an- 
nouncement of his retirement came as a 
surprise to me. But as and when he 
leaves, I can say to him that my pleasure 
in serving here has been greatly en- 
hanced by reason of the fact that I have 
had the privilege and opportunity of 
serving with him. 

I join all the Members of this body, I 
know, in wishing him and his dear wife 
many years of happiness; and I trust 
that there will come with his retirement 
the rest and peace that should go to one 
who has given many years of faithful 
performance of duty and devoted service 
to his State and country. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
join in the tributes being paid to our 
colleague, Senator EDWIN C. JOHNSON of 
Colorado. 

He and I came together to the Senate 
Chamber; we were freshmen in the Sen- 
ate at the same time. It is extraordi- 
nary how large a part of the time, since 
then, we have sat side by side on this 
floor. When we first came here, so many 
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worthy Democrats had been elected to 
the Senate that they occupied about 
one-third of the seats across the aisle. 
Ep JoHNsoN and I sat side by side. We 
had both come here after similar ex- 
periences so far as holding office was 
concerned. Both came from the gov- 
ernor's chair to a seat in the Senate. 

The background of Rhode Island and 
Colorado is somewhat different. That 
fact began to strike sparks of flint from 
the very start. In a most good-humored 
way we began kidding each other about 
the merits of our own State and the de- 
merits of the other. 

I found from the start that he was a 
man of conviction, a man with a warm 
heart, a man who was always ready to 
discuss both sides of a question. As I 
usually took the other side, there were 
a great many discussions. We did not 
always reach an agreement, but we were 
always friendly. When the Democratic 
predominance became less pronounced 
and we moved over to this side of the 
Chamber, we again sat beside each other. 
It was an extraordinary coincidence that 
we always sat beside each other. If he 
were present at this moment he would 
be seated at my side. We moved from 
the other side of the aisle to this side of 
the aisle, from seats at the rear to seats 
near the front, and then to seats near 
the center of the Chamber. 

I shall miss his companionship very 
much, indeed, not only for reasons which 
Senators have mentioned, but because he 
always kept a score, which I followed 
carefully to see that no mistakes were 
made, as the yea-and-nay votes were 
taken. I would look over his shoulder 
and now and then correct some trivial 
mistake. He would always write out the 
total before the clerk announced the 
result. 

I shall miss those little human 
touches—not that there are not fine men 
all around me in the Chamber, but I 
have never been as close, physically and 
otherwise, to any other Member of the 
Senate as I have to Ep JOHNSON. 

He always turned over in his mind all 
the pros and cons. I would not question 
the decision he has reached, but I am 
very sorry that he felt obliged to reach it. 
I shall miss him personally. I shall miss 
him as a fellow Senator. I think the 
Senate as a whole will miss him very 
much, indeed. He leaves us after having 
compiled a long and successful record. 
I do not mean by that that he voted right 
all the time, because sometimes he voted 
on the opposite side from myself. How- 
ever, I regard him as a success because 
he always followed his own convictions. 
Sometimes his voice led him across the 
aisle, figuratively speaking. Sometimes 
he was on the other side. 

I hope that his record of public service 
will not come to an end with his retire- 
ment from the Senate. I am sorry that 
his service in the Senate is about to close. 
I wish he were present this afternoon to 
note the sincerity with which his friends 
are speaking of his departure. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to associate myself 
with the distinguished minority leader 
and other Members of this body who 
have paid tribute to the very wonderful 
Senator from Colorado, Ep JOHNSON. 
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For a great many years, my people of 
Wyoming have affectionately know Ep 
JOHNSON as Bid Ed. Years ago Ep 
Jounson worked for the Union Pacific 
Railroad in my State. He has a rather 
wide acquaintance there. However, his 
widest acquaintance is the result of his 
public service, including the 4 years he 
served his State so honorably and so well 
in the capacity of chief executive. 

It has been my personal good fortune 
to know Ep Joxunson for approximately 
20 years. I was serving as Secretary of 
State of my State while Ep JOHNSON was 
Governor of Colorado. 

I shall never forget a letter which I 
received from Ep Jounson, written on 
tablet paper in longhand, at a time be- 
tween the primary and the general elec- 
tion of 1948. He was kind enough to sug- 
gest to me that, in the event of my elec- 
tion to the United States Senate, I ask 
for appointment to his Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, I was 
successful in being designated as a mem- 
ber of that committee. I have greatly 
enjoyed the work of that committee, 
primarily because I have had the con- 
fidence and the assistance of Ep JoHN- 
son. In that committee today, when we 
are searching for an answer to a prob- 
lem and Ep Jouwnson is sitting there 
thinking, after the others of us have 
failed to find a solution Ed nonchalantly 
comes up with an answer, and we all go 
along with what he recommends. 

Ed's career in the Rocky Mountain 
area has been spectacular. His first ex- 
perience in public life was that of being 
elected to the State legislature from a 
county, which, from the standpoint of 
population, was very small. Following 
that service he became secretary to one 
of the grand old men of Colorado, Billy 
Adams, who I believe passed to his re- 
ward within the last 30 days. 

From the position of secretary to the 
Governor, Ed went on to become Gov- 
ernor, and then came to Washington, 
where he served not only his State, not 
only the Rocky Mountain area, but the 
entire Nation, in the capacity of United 
States Senator. He has served well. 

Ep Jounson leaves this body with a 
great record of public service. I think 
perhaps what I admire about Ep JOHN- 
SON’s service in this body more than any 
other one thing is his constant adherence 
to the virtue of independence. He has 
never owed allegiance to any particular 
group. He has always acted as his con- 
science dictated. To a great extent that 
was the source of his power and popular- 
ity in the Rocky Mountain area. 

The Rocky Mountain area cannot lose 
very many Members in this body like 
E> JoHNSON without losing the influence, 
power, and prestige which that area has 
enjoyed in the past because of seniority. 
I regret to say that we do not have as 
much influence as we had a few years 
ago. 

I rejoice in Ep JoHnson’s independ- 
ence. Wher. he decides to retire he is 
entitled to enjoy, during the years which 
the good Lord may allow him, the bless- 
ing of good health, the opportunity to 
enjoy his hobbies, and the happy refiec- 
tions consequent on a well-spent life. 
What a tremendous satisfaction it must 
be to Ep Jounson, in leaving this body, 
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to know that we all say, with a great 
deal of feeling, Ed, the job is well done. 
You have earned your retirement; while 
we will miss you, we all wish for you 
many, many happy days, and we hope 
you may live long years to enjoy the 
great satisfaction which cannot fail to 
be yours when you contemplate the 
service you have rendered to your coun- 
try, to your State, and to your friends 
who have believed in you through the 
years.” 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, as one 
of the colleagues of Senator JOHNSON on 
the Finance Committee I especially de- 
sire to voice my regrets that he has 
decided to retire from the Senate. 

The work of our committee has been 
made more pleasant and more fruitful 
because of Senator JoHNson’s participa- 
tion. 

I know the same applies to his work 
here on the floor of the Senate. 

The people of his great State are, I 
am sure, most regretful to learn that 
Senator Jounson is leaving Washington, 
but they will, I am sure, welcome him 
back home again for a longer stay than 
has been possible in the past. 

Iam confident that Senator JoHnson’s 
many talents, and his avocation for the 
great American sport of baseball will be 
combined to further enhance the popu- 
larity and prestige of this great game 
which is so much a part of our national 
life. 

The Senate will miss Senator JOHNSON, 
but it will be good to know that he is 
available for counsel and consultation 
when necessary. 

I wish for Senator JonNson and Mrs, 
Johnson all the things in life which they 
hold dear, and I am sure they will find 
them in the beautiful State of Colorado. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, it 
was with mingled emotions that I read in 
the newspaper about the retirement from 
the Senate of our friend and colleague— 
as he is affectionately known—Big Ep 
Joxunson of Colorado. 

As was stated a few moments ago, Ep 
JOHNSON was born in the State of 
Kansas. He spent most of his life in the 
Midwest before he went to the State 
which he has so ably represented in the 
Senate for a great many years. 

I always think of Ep Jonson as a truly 
great American, who serves his State and 
his Nation in this great legislative body, 
the United States Senate, and is always 
watchful for the best interests of both. 

He is a westerner in the true sense. Ep 
JOHNSON never gave his word without 
keeping it. He is kindly, he is consider- 
ate, he is forthright and able, and his 
character is unimpeachable. These 
characteristics have drawn men to him 
and caused them to have confidence in 
him and in his views. 

I recall when I first came to the Sen- 
ate, in some of my committee assign- 
ments and in subjects in which we were 
mutually interested because of the area 
from which we come, Big Ep JOHNSON 
was always helpful and considerate to 
me, as he has been, I am sure, to every 
other Member of the Senate who came in 
contact with him. 

It is my pleasure to serve with him on 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, He formerly served as chair- 
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man of that committee, and now serves 
as the ranking minority member of it, 
and he has always rendered fine service 
on the committee. I never met a man in 
whom I have had greater confidence, so 
far as his judgment is concerned, than 
I have had in Ep JouHNson. He always 
goes directly to the point, and always is 
foursquare on every issue. About him 
there is nothing petty, nothing narrow 
in the political sense, but he always takes 
a broad-gage viewpoint, and tries to 
arrive at the satisfactory answer as to 
what is best for the country and for his 
State under the circumstances at the 
time. 

We shall miss him in the Senate; we 
shall miss him very much indeed. I 
share the sentiments which have been 
expressed by my colleagues. All of us 
wish him well as he departs from the 
Senate and goes back to his beloved State 
of Colorado. Some of us who live near 
his home State will always feel that we 
are in the atmosphere of a great friend, 
one with whom, when the chips are 
down, we can always counsel, and whose 
counsel, if given, we can always consider 
to be of sterling character. 

I wish for him and Mrs. Johnson many 
happy years of retirement, as Big Ed and 
his good wife may want to live it in the 
future. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, on 
Thursday last I moved over a seat and 
talked to the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. JoHNsON] and urged him 
to again offer his services to the people 
of Colorado and to return to the Senate 
that he has adorned for so many years. 
I left him with high hopes that his de- 
cision would be favorable and that he 
would seek reelection. 

It was a shock to me, when on Friday 
evening I turned on my television set to 
get the news, and saw his familiar face 
and form on the television screen and 
heard him announce as irrevocable the 
decision he had reached to retire from 
the Senate. 

No man has the right, nor should he 
have the disposition—and we do not 
have the disposition—to question the 
decision. I know that it was one to 
which he gave full thought and that it 
was an agonizing decision to reach. 
Knowing the Senator’s patriotism and 
his love of country as I do, I am sure 
the reasons which dictated the decision 
were compelling. All I can do now is to 
express my profound regret over my 
own loss and the great loss that befalls 
the Senate and the country as a result 
of his decision to retire. His retirement 
will create a void in the Senate which 
will be most difficult to fill. 

I could stand on the floor for an hour 
and outline the many fine attributes of 
character of the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado. He loves his country. I 
doubt that we appreciate the full meas- 
ure of the services he has rendered, I 
shall only mention one of those attri- 
butes of greatness. It is one that I ad- 
mire most in any man in public life. 

The outstanding characteristic of Ep 
JOHNSON is his courage. He was usually 
right in the decisions he made on the 
many momentous questions which have 
been before this body during his tenure. 
Being human, he was undoubtedly some- 
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times wrong. But whether he was right 
or whether he was wrong, the decisions 
he made in casting his vote and in using 
his influence in the Senate came from 
his mind and from his heart, and from 
no other source. 

He would scorn even to consider a 
threat of political reprisal from pressure 
groups. He was never swayed by the 
clamor of the quickly assembled mob that 
assails the Senate when issues are before 
it. When he once makes up his mind, 
after giving a matter consideration, 
there is no influence on earth, political 
or personal, which can cause him to de- 
viate from the path dictated by his con- 
science. 

That characteristic alone makes him, 
as a Member of this body, a Senator 
in the great tradition. In these trying 
times it places him among the truly 
great of this country. 

From a personal standpoint I shall 
greatly miss the inspiration which has 
come to me from my daily association 
with this great American. For now I 
fear that the Senate without Ep JoRN- 
son will never be quite the same. 

I shall not refer in detail to our per- 
sonal relationship. It has been one of 
the greatest blessings of my life. I shall 
content myself by saying that I have 
never enjoyed or prized a sweeter friend- 
ship than the friendship of EDWIN C. 
JOHNSON. 

It is my hope and devout prayer, when 
on January 3, 1955, he lays down the 
heavy duties and great responsibilities 
he has borne so well in the Senate, that 
he will enjoy the long period of rest and 
of happiness and of contentment the 
high character of his services merit and 
deserve. 

For me, as an individual, the Senate 
will never be quite the same because of 
being unable to see and talk with and 
enjoy the friendship of EDWIN C. JOHN- 
SON. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I 
should certainly be remiss if I did not ex- 
press my very grateful appreciation for 
the fine, calm, influence, counsel, and 
advice which Ep JoHNson has extended 
to me during the years I have been a 
Member of the Senate. I like to think of 
him as the kind of character and public 
official meriting the description con- 
tained in the advertisement of a certain 
insurance company—‘“Solid as the Rock 
of Gibraltar.” I believe that describes 
Senator JoHNSOoN. I have many times 
thought of him as representing the illus- 
tration which the Great Teacher has 
given us when he referred to the man 
who built his house on a rock, so that 
when the storms came it could not fall. 
Ep JohNSo built his life, public and pri- 
vate, upon such a rock. The storms 
have come in his life, but he has never 
faltered or fallen. 

He has a great sense of value. He has 
carried responsibilities and physical bur- 
dens and has overcome them. 

I am glad the Nation can know some- 
thing of the estimation in which Ep 
Jouwnson is held, because he has not been 
in the headlines. He never sought or 
gained publicity on a large scale. He 
was among the working Senators, the 
ones on whom we depend for good judg- 
ment. 
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I think he represents the finest type 
of American manhood; he is a fine ex- 
ample of rugged individualism, always 
willing to assume responsibility, but 
never seeking favors, never seeking es- 
pecial attention. 

Mr. President, I should like to read 
from the Congressional Directory what 
is published with reference to Senator 
JOHNSON of Colorado: 

EDWIN CARL JOHNSON, Democrat; born in 
Scandia, Kans., January 1, 1884; raised on 
& cattle ranch in western Nebraska; home- 
steaded in northwestern Colorado; operated 
Farmers’ Cooperative Milling Elevator and 
produce business, a farmers’ cooperative, for 
10 years at Craig, Colo.; served 4 terms in 
the Colorado House of Representatives, 1 
term as lieutenant governor, and 2 terms 
as governor; married to Fern Armitage, Kene- 
saw, Nebr., in 1907, and they have one daugh- 
ter—Mrs. Janet Grace Howsam, of Denver, 
Colo., and one adopted daughter, Mrs. Henry 
Arrance, of Denver, Colo.; elected to the 
United States Senate on November 3, 1936; 
reelected on November 3, 1942, for the term 
ending January 3, 1949; reelected on Novem- 
ber 2, 1948, for the term ending January 3, 
1955. 


Mr. President, we and the entire Na- 
tion owe this fine man a lasting debt of 
gratitude. I would rather go away from 
here, when I have to go, with only a 
small measure of the sense of satisfac- 
tion which rightfully belongs to Ep 
JOHNSON because of the high respect we 
have for him by reason of the noble 
traits of character he has manifested 
during his tenure of service, and his ac- 
complishments, than to have all the gold 
which has been mined in the Colorado 
hills. As he leaves the Senate, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I know the fond wishes of every 
Member of the Senate go with him. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr, President, I was 
very much distressed to learn last Fri- 
day of Senator EDWIN JOHNSON’s inten- 
tion to terminate his service in the Sen- 
ate. It was my privilege to take the 
oath of office as a United States Senator 
at the same time as Ep JoHNSON. I can 
well remember that time. It was in 
1937, and there were so many Demo- 
crats in this body that 13 of us had to 
take seats on the Republican side of 
the aisle. Senator JOHNSON was one of 
them, and so was I. We were then jok- 
ingly called residents of the Cherokee 
strip, because we sat among the Repub- 
licans. During that year 11 new Sen- 
ators were elected to this body, and Ep 
JOHNSON and I were two of those 11 Sen- 
ators. Today only 4 of the 11 are left— 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BRIDGES], the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. JoHNSON], and myself. 
Soon there will be only three and the 
Senate, and the Nation as a Whole will 
deeply feel the loss of Ep JOHNSON as 
a Member of this body. 

It can be truly said of Ep Jonnson that 
he is a man of the people. I doubt that 
he ever went to college. The record does 
not so show. But he learned by expe- 
rience—and his many years of fine serv- 
ice offer all the evidence we should ever 
require as to the value and the applica- 
tion of that learning. 

As has been said, he was born in 
Kansas and reared on a ranch in west- 
ern Nebraska. He started in the rail- 
road business as a section hand and 
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i his way up to the dispatcher's 
office. 

I have no doubt that if his health had 
been such that he could have continued 
in railroad work, he might have become 
president of the railroad which em- 
ployed him. 

Finding that his health precluded 
railroad work, Ep Jonnson moved to 
Colorado and there homesteaded a large 
tract of land which he converted into a 
ranch. Not long after he moved to 
Colorado he became interested in poli- 
tics and became a member of the State 
legislature. He spent 8 years in the leg- 
islature. I am sure that it was because 
of the fine work he did there that he was 
elected lieutenant governor of his State. 
I am sure that because of the good 
work he did in that capacity he was ele- 
vated to the governship of his State, and 
served as governor for 2 years. I am 
quite certain that because of the good 
work he did for his State as governor 
the people of Colorado elected him to 
this body. 

Mr. President, I do not know that I 
can add much to what has already been 
said about Ep JoHNson except to repeat 
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character, and we shall all miss him. 
It is my hope that some of us can prevail 
upon him to run again for the Senate. 
I remember that 6 years ago he made 
the same decision he has made in this 
instance, but, somehow, some of us pre- 
vailed upon him to offer his services 
again for the Senate. It is my hope that 
some of us can again prevail upon him 
to change his mind and to offer himself 
once more as a candidate. I, for one, 
shall try, for Ep Jonnson is needed here. 
The Senate needs him, and his country 
needs him. We particularly need his 
experience and his knowledge of fiscal 
and financial matters. Ep JOHNSON is 
ranking Democratic member of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee. One does not 
obtain that seniority without acquiring 
much knowledge. 

I am certain that Senator JOHNSON 
reached his present decision only after 
long thought and much prayer, yet, I 
add my voice to those who already have 
asked him to reconsider once again. The 
times are trying and the way is dark. 
Men like Ep JoHNson can help guide us 
through the perilous days ahead. I 
hope he will remain with us, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for he is truly one of the Members 
of this Body whose loss will be severely 
and deeply felt for a long time to come. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I wish 
to congratulate the friends of Ep JOHN- 
son in his home State upon the pleasure 
they will presently experience in having 
their friend, Ep JoHNson, back among 
them. 

I know that his friends in the United 
States Senate will miss him, and that 
most keenly. 

Mr. President, Ep JOHNSON fulfills any 
definition of a faithful, competent pub- 
lic servant. He has never found it nec- 
essary to cry aloud his own virtues, for 
his actions have spoken of his virtues 
better than could trumpet tones. 

I shall always remember the gentle, 
kindly, homespun humor of ED JOHNSON, 
as I shall always remember the sound 
commonsense of his actions. 
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I shall always be happy that I have 
known Ep JOHNSON. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, when 
I heard the word last Friday that Sen- 
ator JoHNSON had decided not to run for 
reelection, I must confess that I was sur- 
prised and saddened. 

I was appointed to the Senate shortly 
after Pearl Harbor. Therefore, I ran 
for office in November of the following 
year. Senator JOHNsON’s term was ex- 
piring, and he, too was running for re- 
election. He was opposing the man who 
had sent me to the Senate, the late Gov- 
ernor Carr. It was a tremendous battle 
between political giants. The people de- 
cided that Ep Jounson and I should 
come to the Senate together and repre- 
sent them together. That we have tried 
todo. I took that election as a mandate 
to get along with Ep JOHNSON, as far as 
my convictions and my pledges would 
permit, and I have done that. I think 
Ep JoHnson has been moved by similar 
feelings of duty. In addition, I have en- 
joyed the satisfactions arising out of 
personal friendship with Ep JOHNSON. 
I hope and I believe this has been recip- 
rocal. 

We are members together of the Com- 
mittee on Finance; we are members to- 
gether of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. I have worked with him inti- 
mately. We have met on a common 
ground where there never has been the 
slightest difference of opinion. We have 
never gotten so stratospheric as to forget 
who sent us here. We have never for- 
gotten that we were sent to the Senate 
by the people of Colorado. 

Both of us have gone automatically, 
without either of us nudging the other, 
into every fight which we though would 
protect the interests of Colorado, and, 
I may say, also, of the West. Ep JoHNSON 
has been a wonderful and most efficient 
man to work with. We have never al- 
lowed any partisan matter to drive a 
wedge between our unity of convictions 
and actions in matters affecting the 
West and our own beloved State. Ex- 
perts have tried to do so, but they have 
never succeeded. We did not need to 
persuade each other. We acted to- 
gether automatically and, I hope, with 
good results for our section of the coun- 
try and for the Nation. 

Ep JoHNsoN has been a great and 
faithful public servant. He has been a 
Member of the Senate for 18 years. 

Now Senator Jounson has said that 
which he has a right to say. He has 
earned the right to say it: “I want to go 
back to end my days at home with my 
family and my friends.” 

When he goes back to Colorado, he 
will find the name “Ep Jounson” spelled 
with letters taller than our highest 
mountain peaks. I hope the days to 
come will stretch into many years of 
happiness for both the Senator and his 
fine wife. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
think that all Members of the Senate 
who are not from the State of Colorado 
will agree with me when I say that we 
have seen no more effective teamwork, 
for the interests of their State and re- 
gion, and also for the interests of the 
Nation, than that of the team composed 
of the two great Senators from Colorado, 
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who sit on different sides of the aisle 
and come from somewhat different back- 
grounds, yet who always have worked 
together here so cordially. I believe 
they maintain between them the only 
joint staff of any team of Senators who 
represent any of the great States of the 
Union. 

My own high tribute goes to the team, 
but more particularly at this time to 
that splendid Member of the team who 
quietly is bowing out of the Senate at a 
time when he does not need to do so, 
but when his own deep feeling and the 
feelings of his family compel him to re- 
turn to his beloved Rocky Mountain 
home. I am certain every Member of 
the Senate would want to say, “God- 
speed him and his good family, and may 
they live long and happily.” I know 
that in their retirement many persons 
will find numerous occasions to show to 
them how deep is their appreciation and 
affection for the Ep JOHNSONS. 

Mr. President, I have not served long 
in the Senate, so I shall not attempt to 
speak of the great services which Ep 
JouNsoN has rendered as a Senator. But 
I wish to speak a little, if I may, about 
two personal contacts I have had with 
him which showed me his greatness as a 
man in a way that I should like to have 
reflected in the permanent Recorp of the 
Senate. 

One was an occasion of sadness, when 
smaller men would have been bitter, but 
when there was not the slightest sem- 
blance of bitterness in Ep JOHNSON. 
That was on the night of the ending of 
the very great exertions which he had 
performed so ably in heading the cam- 
paign for Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
of Georgia, to be the nominee of the 
Democratic Party for the Presidency of 
the United States at a time of great 
challenge for our Nation. When that 
campaign had ended in honorable de- 
feat, though not in disaster, I remem- 
ber how some of us came together that 
night and found him who had such great 
poise, and who was such an able leader 
in the campaign, to be the first to rec- 
ognize that the Nation would continue 
to move ahead, that our party would 
move ahead, and that all of us must find 
it possible to be reconciled to what was 
a very grievous loss to all of us. He 
brought to all of us who had worked very 
hard together the idea, which he voiced 
better than any other, that it was, after 
all, the need of the party, the need of 
the Nation, and the need of the time 
which must be met, and that our own 
views must yield to those of the major- 
ity. I think he played the part of a very 
great American that night, and I re- 
spected him even more for the calm and 
unshaken position he took under those 
difficult circumstances. 

The other occasion was a truly pleas- 
ant one. I had the great pleasure of 
having him go as my guest from Miami 
across the State to the west coast of 
Florida, to the little village of Ever- 
glades, where we participated, under the 
leadership of the then President of the 
United States, President Truman, in the 
dedication of the Everglades National 
Park. 

I suspect that big Ep JoHNson was in 
@ part of the United States about as 
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different from the high mountains which 
make up his State as he could have 
found—there in the fastnesses of the 
Florida Everglades. Ishall not forget his 
very great interest in the wealth of bird 
life and strange vegetation that met his 
eye on every side. 

I remember his going down on the 
shore at the little village of Naples and 
picking up some shells, shells which were 
infinitesimal as compared to the great 
bulk of the man who held them in his 
great hands, and marveling at a provi- 
dence which could produce anything so 
beautiful and so fragile as a result of the 
lives of tiny animals that had ceased to 
exist. I remember he said something 
about the fact that their beautiful han- 
diwork, the product of their little lives, 
was preserved where men could see and 
enjoy something that had happened 
which was more beautiful than they 
were able fully to understand. 

I remember how he stood back of 
President Truman, under some spreading 
royal palm trees, while three Seminole 
Indians, dressed in their traditional cos- 
tumes, walked slowly and with dignity to 
meet the President; and how they pre- 
sented, with few words but great dig- 
nity, an Indian shirt, made in the color- 
ful fashion of the Seminoles, to the Great 
White Father who had come down from 
Washington to be with them on that 
occasion. 

I remember Ep JoHnson said to me 
I cannot quote the words—something 
to the effect that here were men of 
great dignity and of real stature, by 
nature. I remember his voicing his 
own respect for their manliness, and 
making some comment to the effect that 
those Indians had never surrendered to 
the United States,and yet had come there 
on that picturesque occasion to play their 
colorful part in such a way that no one 
could fail to see that they came as free 
men, speaking friendly greetings to a 
great visitor whom they desired to honor 
in their humble way. 

Mr. President, I should like to speak 
for my people of Florida as to our grati- 
tude because Ep JohN SON graced that 
occasion with his presence that day. I 
should like to speak for our people of 
the South as to our gratitude because he 
undertook the task, which he handled 
so ably, in the campaign of Dick RUSSELL. 

I have found Ep Jounson to be a big 
man. I think it should be a source of 
pleasure to his people and his colleague, 
and I hope it will be a continuing source 
of pleasure to him and his lovely wife, 
that his colleagues on this day, many 
months before he will leave us, through 
the decision which he announced last 
week, have found occasion to speak out 
of the depths of our hearts of the re- 
spect and affection which we feel for a 
truly big American. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I would 
not labor the record, nor would I permit 
this opportunity to pass, without trying 
in my inadequate way to express my ap- 
preciation to my great friend and col- 
league, Ep JOHNSON. 

I have known him as an ally, a stout 
and able one. I have seen him in this 
Chamber in the role of an opponent, and 
as such he is rugged and effective. How- 
ever, Mr. President, in the role of either 
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ally or opponent, he has been honest, 
fearless, and courageous. 

I deeply regret the decision of Ep 
JouNsSON. Our country needs more men 
of his fiber, character, and fearless pa- 
triotism. I can understand, however, 
the great yearning in his heart to do 
what he has announced as his purpose. 

Mr. President, I join my colleagues in 
paying tribute to a man who has been a 
great citizen of Colorado and an out- 
standing representative of that State in 
this Chamber; to a man who has been 
a loyal and cherished friend; to a man 
who has held high the banner of de- 
mocracy at a time when such men are 
greatly needed. But, Mr. President, 
above all, I pay tribute to a man who 
has demonstrated here the character 
and the fiber of a great American. 
Nothing in the concept of Ep JOHNSON, 
insofar as this world is concerned, has 
quite equaled his devotion and patriot- 
ism to his country. 

He will be remembered by his coun- 
trymen as long as he is needed by them, 
and as long as men of his character are 
needed by them; and that, Mr. President, 
will be for the duration of the history of 
our great country. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
although I have but comparatively re- 
cently become a Member of the Senate, 
it nevertheless has been my privilege to 
know Senator JoHNson for many years, 
and I could not let my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle express in their 
own able manner their appreciation for 
his service without adding my feeble 
effort. 

It happens that many of the problems 
which have arisen affecting the people 
of Missouri have come before the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. As the ranking Democratic 
member of that very important com- 
mittee, Senator JoHNson has consistently 
shown me the most gracious courtesy, 
and has guided me in the handling of 
those problems. 

Over the last year I have watched 
Senator JoHNson with increasing re- 
spect. I have seen him when he has 
had definite opinions on many subjects, 
but I have never heard him say any- 
thing cheap about anybody, and I have 
never heard him express anything ex- 
cept what was right based on the cir- 
cumstances of the case. 

I agree with my colleague, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Louisiana 
LMr. ELLENDER] that it would be well if 
Senator JoHNSON could be persuaded to 
change his decision. In the interest of 
the welfare of the United States, in the 
interest of our prosperity and security, 
I hope that somehow this great national 
figure, who has given so much of his life 
to his country’s betterment, will be pre- 
vailed upon to stay with us in the Senate. 

In the beautiful tribute he paid to the 
people of Colorado and to his wife and 
to his children, I noticed he said there 
was much to do, but not much time in 
which to do it. So I hope we can per- 
suade him that is equally true on the 
national scene, as apparently it is with 
respect to his family and his State. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I have 
not been able to hear all the expressions 
of appreciation of the character and 
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service of our colleague, the senior Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSON]; but 
I wish to express my personal apprecia- 
tion of his fine friendship and of the 
great, patriotic service this distinguished 
colleague of ours has rendered through- 
out the years. 

I have known Senator JOHNSON of 
Colorado for many, many years, even 
before coming to the Senate. In the 
early days we were drawn together by 
a common interest—that of baseball, in 
which he has had such a deep and abid- 
ing interest, and in which all of us to 
an extent have been interested. 

I was very much pleased to serve with 
him on the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy in the early days of my service in 
the Senate, and I came to have a very 
high regard for his understanding, his 
judgment, and his calm approach to very 
controversial and excitable problems. 

Within the past few years it has been 
my privilege to serve with him on the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. In that service we have be- 
come very close friends. I have become 
extremely fond of him personally, and 
have come to have a very high regard 
for his understanding of the problems 
involved in the work of that committee, 
and for his patriotic approach to those 
problems. 

Senator Jounson of Colorado has been 
honored by the people of his State; but 
let it be said, in return, that he has 
greatly honored them by his service in 
the Senate. 

I have been especially impressed by 
the close cooperation between him and 
his colleague who sits on this side of the 
aisle throughout their service, showing 
a breadth of vision and a purpose to 
serve the broad public interest, rather 
than a partisan interest, although he has 
been devoted to his party. 

Mr. President, there does come a time 
in the life of every man when he must 
determine for himself what is best for 
his own future course. Senator JOHN- 
son has served as Governor of his State. 
He has served in the Senate for three 
terms, and they have been years of 
strenuous service; they have been de- 
manding years upon him. I know of no 
man whose judgment I would trust more 
than I would his in balancing his per- 
sonal responsibilities and the services he 
can render to his country. 

I was surprised when the announce- 
ment came to me last Saturday that he 
is ending his service in this body. I 
think many of the Members of the Sen- 
ate were surprised at the announcement. 
All of us regret he has decided to leave 
the public service. But, Mr. President, I 
have abiding confidence in his sound 
judgment and his ability to know what 
is in his best interest, and I am certain 
he weighed the interest of his country 
and that of his colleagues in the Senate 
when he made his decision. 

Mr. President, it has been a great privi- 
lege to me to serve with him and to know 
him as intimately as I have, and to join, 
under his leadership, in the committee on 
which until recently he has served as 
chairman. 

At this time, Mr. President, I desire 
to express the wish that I believe is in 
the mind of every Member of the Sen- 
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ate, namely, that Senator Jonnson’s fu- 
ture will be one of happiness. I know 
it will be one of service, because the 
habit of service to his fellow men is 
inherent in his very being. I hope the 
years will be long in which he will be 
able to enjoy living in his home State, 
which he loves, and whose people love 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, it is 
a pleasure to be in the Senate this after- 
noon, to hear the splendid and heartfelt 
tributes which have been paid to our dis- 
tinguished colleague, Senator Ep JoHN- 
son, of Colorado, in recognition of his 
great service to his State and the Nation 
as a whole. Certainly it is a source of 
satisfaction to have heard the fine tribute 
paid to him with great feeling by his 
colleague the junior Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. MILLIKIN]. Mr. President, in 
the few years I have been in the Senate 
I have never heard such an outpouring 
of praise and admiration as that re- 
ceived here today by the senior Senator 
from Colorado. Certainly none ex- 
pressed himself with greater feeling than 
that evinced by the junior Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN]. 

Mr. President, it was with deep regret 
that I learned of the decision of Senator 
Ep Joxnnson to decline to stand for re- 
election this year. With his splendid 
background of public service—as a 
member of the Colorado Legislature, as 
Lieutenant Governor, and later as Gov- 
ernor of the Silver State, followed by 
18 years of service in this body—his de- 
cision to withdraw from public service 
entails a real loss to the great State of 
Colorado, to the Nation, and, as all of 
us know, to the Senate of the United 
States. 

As a junior Member of this body, I 
have found Senator Jounnson, of Colo- 
rado, not only willing but ready and 
anxious to be of help and guidance, espe- 
cially in connection with the legislative 
matters emanating from the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, of which until recently he 
served as chairman, and of which he 
presently is the ranking Democratic 
member. Out of his vast experience as a 
legislator as well as a leader in this body, 
always he has been most gracious in 
sharing his ideas and conclusions with 
all of us who have sought his counsel 
and suggestions. 

I venture to say that we will miss the 
senior Senator from Colorado more than 
he will miss us because in making his 
decision to leave us the numerous inter- 
ests and happy associations to which he 
has chosen to return in his beloved Colo- 
rado outweighed all considerations here. 
Reluctantly I see him go, but with him 
go my affectionate good wishes. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, all of us are grieved to hear that 
Senator EDWIN C. JOHNSON, of Colorado, 
has decided not to stand for reelection 
to the Senate. In a sense, I look upon 
myself as a Coloradan. I lived there 15 
years, and for a long time I have known 
Epwin JOHNSON, as well as our other 
good friend from Colorado, EUGENE 
MILLIKIN. 

Although Senator Jonnson of Colorado 
and I are in different parties, those of 
us who have come to be associated with 
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him in the Senate have heard with a 
very deep sense of regret of his decision 
that he must bring an end to his asso- 
ciation with us. 

I do not wish to make a long speech. 
I simply wish to have the Recorp show 
that I consider En JoHnson one of the 
finest Americans I have ever known. He 
is a man of independence and integrity. 
He has always done what his conscience 
told him to do with regard to public af- 
fairs. I wish to pay him the highest pos- 
sible tribute. I extend my best wishes to 
Ep Jounson, Mrs. Johnson, and the en- 
tire family, for a future which I know 
will be most useful, not only for his own 
State, but for the Nation. 


THE DOMESTIC SUGARCANE QUOTA 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, on 
February 25 of this year, I introduced, 
on behalf of myself, the junior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the junior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
and the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HoLLAND] a bill which would increase 
the domestic sugarcane quota by 100,000 
tons, raising it from the present annual 
maximum of 500,000 tons, to a more real- 
istic figure of 600,000 tons. 

This bill has been referred to the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee; there it re- 
mains. A companion bill in the House 
is in the hands of the House Agriculture 
Committee, which has indicated a sym- 
pathetic attitude, but, to date, has failed 
to transform attitude into action. In 
the meantime, our sugarcane industry 
faces the possibility of crippling “plow 
ups” amounting to almost one-third of 
its total acreage. I realize full well that 
the legislative wheels sometimes move 
slowly, indeed; but the fact of the mat- 
ter is that the domestic sugarcane pro- 
ducers are faced with an emergency sit- 
uation; and prompt, decisive action is 
required. 

The present Sugar Act is designed to 
provide consumers with as favorable a 
price as possible, while allowing produc- 
ers of cane and beet sugar a fair price 
for their products. To date it has 
worked well. The consumer’s price of 
sugar has remained relatively stable, 
even while other commodities have been 
doubling or tripling in price. At the 
same time, domestic-cane producers 
have increased their efficiency and have 
increased their per acre yields. Acting 
upon the excellent advice tendered them 
by the Department of Agriculture, they 
have adopted new, high-yielding varie- 
ties; they have also made use of mech- 
anized harvesting methods. They have 
endeavored to make their operations 
more efficient and more economical. In 
so doing, however, their per acre produc- 
tion has increased from 18.4 tons of 
sugarcane per acre in 1935 to an esti- 
mated 23.1 tons per acre in 1953. A 
ton of sugarcane has come to yield an 
average of 170 pounds of raw-value 
sugar, compared to 164 pounds in 1935. 
In order to keep their allowable produc- 
tion within the 500,000-ton ceiling im- 
posed by the existing Sugar Act, Lou- 
isiana and Florida producers have al- 
ready been forced to impose upon their 
fields an 8-percent acreage reduction; 
yet 1954's reduced acreage total is 27,000 
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acres below 1953, and 20,000 acres under 
1948 levels. Nineteen forty-eight, inci- 
dentally, is the year the present act was 
adopted. 

As Senators know, the Sugar Act is 
based on a fairly simple principle. In 
December of each year, the Secretary of 
Agriculture announces an estimate of 
the consumption of raw sugar in this 
country. This estimate is based on, 
among other things, information ob- 
tained through hearings held usually in 
November. After the estimated con- 
sumption is announced, it is prorated 
among our several sources of sugar— 
including the United States cane and 
beet sugar areas, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, Cuba, and others. 

Under the Sugar Act of 1937, which 
preceded the present authority, these 
pro-rata shares were determined on a 
percentage basis. The 1948 Sugar Act, 
as amended, which is the act presently 
in force, prorates this total consump- 
tion among sources on the basis of fixed 
shares. Each domestic sugar producing 
area and the Philippine Islands is allot- 
ted a quota ceiling of raw sugar. The 
remainder is distributed among Cuba 
and other foreign countries. Since pas- 
sage of the 1948 Sugar Act, which adopt- 
ed this system of quantity quotas, only 
those fixed-share quotas assigned to 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands have 
been increased. No other domestic 
sugar-producing areas have received a 
quota increase, despite the fact that our 
total annual consumption has increased 
tremendously, and despite the fact that 
the mainland beet-sugar areas have met 
their quotas but once in the history of 
the act. That they should not be blamed 
for this is obvious, for sugar beets are 
less profitable than other crops which 
grow well in the same section of our 
country. 

In 1948, the first year the present act 
was effective, total domestic sugar dis- 
appearance, which roughly approxi- 
mates consumption, was 7.5 million tons; 
in 1953, Americans consumed some 8,- 
365,000 tons. Per capita consumption of 
refined sugar increased during the same 
period from 94.9 pounds in 1948 to 96.2 
pounds in 1953. 

Since 1951, the domestic beet areas 
have not once met their total quota of 
1,800,000 tons, raw value, as specified in 
the Sugar Act. In 1951, the mainland 
beet area’s quota was adjusted down- 
ward from the maximum of 1,800,000 
tons to 1,700,000 tons. In 1952, the 
mainland beet quota was adjusted down- 
ward again, this time to 1,560,000 tons. 
In 1953, the mainland beet quota again 
was reduced from the 1.8 million maxi- 
mum to 1,620,000 tons. 

However, neither increased consump- 
tion nor decreased production in the 
only other mainland source of sugar has 
resulted in any material benefit to the 
mainland cane areas. As the law now 
stands, Mr. President, Cuba, rather than 
our own cane growers, receives the full 
benefit of our increased domestic con- 
sumption, and also the major share of 
the mainland beet sugar areas’ inability 
to meet its quota. Under the present 
system of fixed quotas, the domestic 
cane area must operate under a fixed 
500,000 ton production ceiling, despite 
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the fact that per-acre production has 
increased, consumption has increased, 
and the only other sugar-producing area 
in our Nation proper has been unable to 
meet its quota. 

To remedy this situation, I introduced 
S. 3019, which would increase to 600,000 
tons, raw value, the present domestic 
cane quota of 500,000 tons of sugar. 
This increase, Mr. President, is less than 
one-half of the increased domestic sugar 
consumption registered since 1952. Itis 
less than 10 percent of the consumption 
increase since 1948, the year the present 
act became effective. It in nowise 
penalizes or discriminates against the 
beet-producing areas, since these areas 
have not met their total allowable quota 
under the act during the last 3 years. 
My bill does not penalize or unfairly 
affect Cuba, since it deals with only a 
small portion of the increased domestic 
consumption of sugar realized since the 
passage of the act in 1948. 

Cuba has done well under the present 
Sugar Act. It has had the benefit of a 
stable American market, and a guaran- 
teed minimum demand. Cuba has re- 
ceived, as the law now provides, its fair 
share of the prorated deficits accrued 
by other domestic areas. In addition, 
Cuba has received the benefit of our 
greatly increased domestic consumption. 

While the Cuban producers have ben- 
efited, while quotas assigned to Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands have been 
increased, and while the beet areas have 
met their quotas only once in the history 
of this act, the sugar-cane areas face the 
necessity of plowing up cane already in 
the ground. 

Under the announced allocations of 
proportionate share acres, which in es- 
sence are acreage quotas, the domestic 
cane-producing areas have already been 
forced to take a 5-percent cut in acre- 
age—from a total of 347,000 acres in 
1953 to 320,000 acres in 1954. This 1954 
acreage, besides being 27,000 acres less 
than was produced last year, is 20,000 
less than the total acreage harvested in 
1948, when the act became effective and 
the present 500,000-ton quota was es- 
tablished. 

There is every indication that the 
worst has not yet occurred, that it is 
yet to come, for statistics available at 
this time point toward the probability 
that domestic cane producers will be 
forced to take another 30-percent de- 
crease in acreage in 1955. In other 
words, 30 percent of total cane acreage 
will have to be plowed up next year, on 
top of the 5-percent reduction already 
enforced upon mainland cane areas this 
year. 

In the face of this situation, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not believe I am impatient 
in suggesting that some action on my 
bill be taken soon. As the matter now 
stands, a quota increase truly means life 
or death to our domestic sugarcane in- 
dustry. 

As with any proposed legislation, I un- 
derstand there are difficulties. I am 
hopeful that the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee will cooperate and that hearings 
will begin on the sugar-quota increase 
bill in the near future. I realize that 
there is some hesitancy in initiating 
hearings on this side of Capitol Hill. 
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Since the Sugar Act involves revenue 
and, according to our Constitution, bills 
affecting taxation must originate in the 
House of Representatives, there has been 
some feeling in the Senate that the 
House should start the ball rolling. I 
should like to emphasize, however, that 
a companion bill has been introduced in 
the House; the groundwork has been 
laid for quick House committee action. 
Therefore, I hope that the House Agri- 
culture Committee, to which the bill has 
been referred in the lower Chamber, will 
take the initiative and at least give 
mainland cane producers an opportunity 
to be heard. They deserve, and should 
have, an early opportunity to present 
their case. In this connection, I have 
been in contact with the House com- 
mittee several times, and I have been 
unable to receive a commitment that 
action will be taken quickly, if at all. 
I have been unable to learn of any 
sound reason for postponing hearings, at 
least. In the meantime, if no bill is 
passed this year, if no quota increase is 
provided, our mainland cane producers 
will have to plow up an additional 30 
percent of their acreage. This is a 
drastic step, for an acre of cane repre- 
sents much more than a 1-year invest- 
ment. The cost of planting an acre of 
sugarcane is high. It is usually amor- 
tized over a period of some 3 to 5 years 
because it is usually possible to harvest 
that many crops of cane from one plant- 
ing. Thus, the plowing up of 30 percent 
of next years crop, coupled with the pres- 
ent acreage reduction of 5 percent, would 
represent a staggering loss to the sugar- 
cane farmer. 

Action must be forthcoming soon, Mr. 
President. The sugarcane areas want 
no more than is rightfully theirs. We 
do not ask special favors. We suggest, 
however, that, in the face of increased 
domestic consumption, lowered beet- 
sugar production, vast increases in per- 
acre production, made possible by appli- 
cation of Department of Agriculture re- 
search, realistic adjustments be made in 
mainland cane quotas. 

As any housewife will testify, it is in 
the national interest for us to maintain 
a healthy sugarcane industry. World 
War II provided proof positive that the 
mainland cane industry is a vital and 
necessary part of our agricultural econ- 
omy. It is foolhardy, Mr. President, to 
drag our feet on a bill which would go 
a long way toward assuring economic 
health to this vital agricultural com- 
ponent, while working a hardship on no 
one. I hope that the Senate will soon 
take action, and that the House will 
show the way. We ask only a fair hear- 
ing, fair treatment, and fair evaluation 
of the situation facing the sugarcane in- 
dustry. 

Dat are sure the facts will prove our 
need. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, first I 
wish to commend the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Louisiana just as strongly as I 
can for his having brought up this mat- 
ter, which is of vital concern not only 
to a substantial segment of the agricul- 
tural industry of his State, but also to a 
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substantial group in my State, and to the 
Nation as a whole. 

I wish to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator whether it is not correct to say that 
when hearings are concluded before the 
Senate Committee on Finance, if the 
committee should determine that the 
claim of the sugar producers in the State 
of Louisiana and in the State of Florida 
is sound and based on good judgment, 
the committee might with very great 
propriety attach this measure, which he 
has introduced, along with his colleague 
and the Senators from Florida, as an 
amendment to an important revenue 
measure which is now being considered 
by the Senate Committee on Finance? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Les; that is pos- 
sible, certainly. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator this question: Is it 
not true that the problem as now exist- 
ing in the sugarcane producing areas of 
the Nation is wholly the result of in- 
creased production, rather than the re- 
sult of swollen acreage? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from 
Florida is correct. As I pointed out, the 
Sugarcane plantings this year will be 
20,000 acres less than in 1948, when the 
present act became effective. 

As I pointed out earlier, if the 30-per- 
cent cut, which will be effected next year 
if the increase in the mainland cane 
quota is not approved, is added to the 
5-percent reduction already imposed, it 
will mean a total acreage reduction of 
over one-third. Nevertheless, the main- 
land cane areas will still be able to pro- 
vide the maximum production now spec- 
ified in the law, namely 500,000 tons. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana whether 
it is not true that the plowing under of 
this large acreage, which is planted and 
producing acreage of cane, mentioned 
by the distinguished Senator from Loui- 
siana, is in a sense more tragic than the 
plowing under of cotton and the slaugh- 
tering of little pigs, about which we 
heard so much resentment expressed 
for many years, in that if such a course 
is followed in the sugarcane industry it 
will mean the plowing under of values 
which have been created over a period 
of years and the destruction of the pro- 
ductive power of cane that was planted 
in some cases several years ago. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not also true 
that the cane planted some years ago 
and now growing and producing is of 
great value in dollars and cents, and 
that the forced destruction of that value 
would represent a tragic loss and, in 
some cases, a loss which would bring 
bankruptcy and ruin to various producers 
of cane sugar? 

Mr. ELLENDER. There can be no 
question about that. The Senator from 
Florida is absolutely correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, to 
cap up the matter I wish to ask if I am 
not correct in my understanding that 
the Senator from Louisiana does not pro- 
pose to dip into the allotment made to 
any other area, but proposes in his bill, 
in which I am happy to join, to claim for 
the cane-sugar producers of this Nation 
only a fraction of the increase in sugar 
consumption which has developed in 
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recent years, partly due to the increase 
in the uses of sugar and partly due to 
the increase in population? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The increase in consumption for 
1953 was 125,000 tons. The increase I 
have asked for will account for only 80 
percent of that amount. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana, in his bill, asks 
for an increase of 100,000 tons, to be 
added to the 500,000 tons already allotted 
to the cane-sugar-producing areas of 
the Nation. Is that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The 100,000 tons of 
increase would represent only a portion, 
and not a large portion, of the increase 
in sugar consumption that has been real- 
ized during the years since the act was 
enacted. Is that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I not 
only join the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana, but I dare to express the hope 
that his efforts will be crowned with suc- 
cess. Icall his attention to the fact that 
the sugarcane industry has shown very 
great restraint under this law. In my 
own State the areas which could be sub- 
jected to planting, and which would 
shortly result in large amounts of addi- 
tional sugar, constitute a very great acre- 
age. Large expenditures have been 
made for the reclamation of additional 
land, which could easily become pro- 
ductive. 

Not only has this self-disciplined and 
self-restrained industry not been per- 
mitted to have its share of the natural 
increase in sugar consumption, but it is 
faced with the prospect of being forced 
to retract its acreage at the expense. of 
plowing under valuable plantings now 
existing. I believe it would be tragic in- 
deed if that were to occur. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator will re- 
call that not too many years ago, during 
the days of sugar rationing, or when 
those days were still fresh in our mem- 
ories, some of us were most anxious to 
increase the mainland production of 
sugar to at least a third of our require- 
ments. Today it is a little less than 28 
percent. For us now to cut the acreage 
further will mean, of course, much less 
self-sufficiency in much less mainland 
production of sugar. It is my hope that 
when the bill is extended next year we 
shall provide our continental producers 
with a quota of at least one-third of 
United States consumption. I feel sure 
they will be able to meet that goal. 


EFFECT OF FREE TRADE ON AMERI- 
CAN WORKINGMEN AND SMALL 
BUSINESS 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, it is 
now pertinent to invite attention to the 
growing opposition to the so-called Ran- 
dall recommendation recently submitted 
to this body. The report calls for a com- 
plete free-trade policy which is camou- 
flaged under the reciprocal-trade slogan 
coined to sell free trade to the American 
people. No such phrase occurs in the 
1934 Trade Agreements Act, extended 
from time to time, until now it will ex- 
pire on June 12, 1954, 
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Mr. Butler, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer of England coined the next slo- 
gan, “trade, not aid,” designed further to 
sell the American people on a division of 
their markets with the “sweatshop” labor 
nations of the world, to escape, they say, 
the continued assessment of our tax- 
payers for the benefit of such nations 
under the Marshall plan, ECA, Mutual 
Security, and point 4 programs, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have appear in the Recorp at 
this point, as part of my remarks, an 
editorial from the New York Journal- 
American of April 2, 1954, entitled “Free 
Trade.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Free TRADE 

President Eisenhower's message to Con- 
gress on foreign economic policy—like the 
Randall report which it adopts in toto—is 
essentially a free-trade document. 

It ignores basic facts in the economic 
history of nearly 20 years. 

It represents the United States as a high- 
tariff country which contributes immensely 
to instability at home and abroad by refus- 
ing to buy foreign products and thus pre- 
venting foreign populations from buying the 
produce of our own farms and factories. 

It evades the fact that the American home 
market is the greatest of all markets, on 
which our own stability and the subsistence 
of our own workers must mainly depend and 
which it is our duty to protect, 

It fails to observe that our overseas trade 
now exceeds $11 billion a year; that cur- 
rently our imports exceed our exports, thus 
contributing to other nations a favorable 
trade balance with us; and that nearly 60 
percent of our imports now enter our ports 
duty free. 

Nevertheless the message proposes to con- 
tinue, and even to expand, the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act which was a tariff- 
reducing device of Secretary of State Hull 
under the Roosevelt New Deal. 

The message omits the pertinent facts 
that tariff reductions can affect only a mi- 
nority portion of our imports and that, on 
most dutiable goods, our protective tariffs 
have already been bartered away, as much 
as 75 percent. 

Nonetheless, the proposal now is to re- 
duce these reduced tariffs still further, and 
over a 3-year period. 

GHOST TOWN 

This process has been properly described 
as a plan to import unemployment. This is 
proved to be true by the circumstances that 
we already have distressed industries, due to 
low-wage foreign competition; that mines in 
the mountain States have been closed, and 
perhaps lost forever to the production of 
essential materials; and that we have one- 
industry communities which free trade 
would reduce to the uninhabited status of 
ghost towns. 

An argument used in the Randall report 
was that we have a duty to “close the dollar 
gap” by giving competing countries “trade 
not aid.” This was a slogan made by the 
British Exchequer. British statistics have 
been showing that the gap no longer seri- 
ously exists—it has already virtually disap- 
peared because of our great and growing 
imports. 

Some other areas of the Randall report, 
and of the President’s message, are less con- 
troversial and not of much significance. 

As for the free-trade idea, the administra- 
tion should read again the Republican na- 
tional platform of 1952, which said: 

“Our reciprocal trade agreements will be 
entered into and maintained on a basis of 
trade reciprocity and to safeguard our 
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domestic enterprises and the payrolls of our 
workers against unfair foreign competition.” 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor at this point, as a part of my 
remarks, an article entitled, The Chem- 
ical Industry and the Tariff,” published 
in the January-February 1954 issue of 
Monsanto magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY AND THE TARIFF 


To most Americans, foreign trade is a 
mystery. Such terms as balance of pay- 
ments, rates of exchange, imports and ex- 
ports, grate strangely on their ears. Those 
are things talked about in college classrooms. 

But let the word “tariffs” slip into the 
conversation, and the American has an im- 
mediate, conditioned response, as if a thorn 
were in his conscience. Nine times out of 
ten, he’s against them. They protect big 
business. They subsidize inefficient indus- 
try. And they keep him from having all 
sorts of inexpensive, exotic things from other 
parts of the world, or so he thinks. 

His conscience is troubled by a belief that 
United States tariffs are among the highest 
in the world and, as such, are hindering the 
world’s recovery. 

That he feels this way should come as no 
surprise; it's what he has been told for 
more than 20 years. That his attitude does 
not square with the facts has gone largely 
unnoticed. 

In the next few weeks, Congress may de- 
cide what United States tariff policy will be 
for some time to come. That policy will 
have a bearing on the well-being not only 
of world trade, but of American industry, 
agriculture, and labor as well. For these 
reasons, there is need for a calm look at the 
facts, cold and statistical though they may 
be. 

It is true: The United States has been a 
high tariff country. In the early 1930's our 
tariffs were among the highest in the world; 
we applied them to almost everything other 
countries sought to sell us. Our tariff rates 
averaged 50 percent of the value of all goods 
imported. 

But in the 1930's and the two decades fol- 
lowing, our policy was completely reversed. 
The United States steadily reduced its tariffs. 
We made it easier for the rest of the world 
to sell us its goods until, today, 60 percent 
of all our imports come in duty free. And 
of the 40 percent on which tariffs are col- 
lected, the rate averages only 12 percent of 
value. The average rate on all imports is 
only 5 percent. 

As a result, our imports have been increas- 
ing. Last year the United States imported 
$11 billion worth of goods from abroad, more 
than four times as much as the 1936-40 
average. 

These are hardly the statistics one would 
expect of a nation that is supposed to have 
erected high tariff walls to protect its selfish 
interests. Popular notions to the contrary, 
the United States is more nearly a free-trade 
Nation than any other leading country in 
the world today. The fact of United States 
high-tariff policy in the 1930's has become 
the myth of the 1950's. 

Even the 17-man Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy, appointed by President 
Eisenhower and whose membership included 
many free trade advocates, has admitted 
grudgingly: “It seems clear by any test that 
can be devised that the United States is no 
longer among the higher tariff countries of 
the world.” 

The fact is that the United States is today 
the easiest market for the rest of the world’s 
goods. Here foreign businessmen can sell 
with a minimum of red tape, without hag- 
gling with Government officials over prices, 
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licenses and foreign exchange. Here they 
are paid directly by the buyer and can take 
home their dollars, readily convertible into 
any other currency in the world, with no 
questions asked by Washington. 

Not so when they trade with other coun- 
tries. An Englishman who wants to import 
something from the United States or any 
other country, must first secure a license 
from his government. Licenses are not easy 
to come by and are limited to the imports 
considered essential by the British Govern- 
ment. Similarly, when he wants to sell 
something abroad, the Englishman must go 
to his government for an export license. 

British imports and exports are completely 
dominated by government. The importer 
or exporter may be told which countries he 
may deal with, the amounts he may buy 
or sell and, in many instances, the price he 
will be expected to get. 


United States imports 
[In billions] 


7 $11, 000, 000, 000 
10, 812, 961, 000 
10, 700, 000, 000 

8, 743, 082, 000 
6, 591, 640, 000 
7. 092, 032, 000 
5, 666, 321, 000 
4, 824, 902, 000 
4 098, 101, 000 

2, 440, 042, 000 


1 Approximate. 


These barriers to British trade have a 
counterpart in almost every country in the 
world. Before manufactured goods made in 
Italy can be purchased by people in Ar- 
gentina, for example, they must pass over 
both hurdles—first the export hurdle im- 
posed by Italy, and then the import hurdle 
imposed by Argentina. 

What this means as a practical matter 
was described recently by a British manu- 
facturer selling high-fidelity radio and TV 
equipment throughout the world After 
experiencing success in selling the United 
States market, he was asked by some of 
his colleagues in British industry: “What 
about imports duties?” 


Thanks to low United States tariffs, a British 
manufacturer sells radio-TV speakers at a 
lower price in the United States than at 
home or the British dominions 


rr, cites sien ns Aa, $70. 00+ 
NOW Sanna... 70. 00 
Switzerland 69. 00 
South Africa 67. 20 
A‚‚ K —— CRT LE VA 62. 50 
Great Britain. 58. 50 
United States 57. 50 


“I replied that as British wages were lower 
than American, it didn't seem to matter. 
In my case, the rate was 13% percent, where- 
as the British preferential rate into Canada 
was 15 percent and then a manufacturer's 
tax was applied not only to the cost of the 
article but to the import duty as well. From 
experience of what it costs to ship my speak- 
ers to the United States, and after allowing 
for import duties, the price was fixed at 
$57.50. Equivalent prices in other countries 
varied according to the import duties and 
local taxes applied to the product. Typical 
figures were: Great Britain, $58.50; Canada, 
$62.50; South Africa, $67.20; Switzerland, 
$69; Australia and New Zealand, well over 
$70; when it was possible to get an import 
license, which wasn’t often.” 

A study published recently by the Guar- 
anty Trust Co. of New York? shows that 


How I Sell to America,” by H. A. Hartley, 
Harpers Magazine, p. 67, February 1954. 

Annual Summary of Foreign Exchange 
Restrictions, published by Guaranty Trust 
Co., of New York, January 1954, 
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practically every country licenses imports, 
exports, or both; that nearly every country 
has restrictions on how imports shall be 
paid for; that many countries impose quotas 
on the amounts of a product they will im- 
port from specified countries, or on the total 
amount of goods they will buy from a 
country. 

The United States is an anachronism in 
world trade. While it seeks to lead the world 
back to 19th century doctrines of free trade, 
every other country is pushing on toward 
20th century collectivism and control and 
channelizing of trade. All that we've done 
to encourage greater freedom of trade—by 
giving economic aid and reducing our own 
tariffs—has gone largely unheeded. While 
we've sought to lead the rest of the world 
toward freer trade by our example, other 
nations have pursued a course among them- 
selves of “you scratch my back and I'll 
scratch yours.” 

Nations no longer buy and sell for cash. 
Instead, they swap their goods with one an- 
other. And when countries swap instead of 
buy and sell, tariffs high or low are meaning- 
less. 

For the most part, swap agreements have 
been kept quiet—no country wants to tell 
its neighbors how good or bad a deal it got. 
At least 100 such agreements exist in Eu- 
rope today, exclusive of Great Britain, which 
has swap deals with a group of nations that 
reads like a roster of the U. N. 

Swap agreements work like this: 

Says Holland to Denmark: “We have 5,000 
tons of copra and tulip bulbs that you would 
like. You have 10,000 head of cattle we 
would like. Let's swap.” 

And so, His Excellency the Minister of Fi- 
nance and His Majesty's Secretary for Eco- 
nomic Affairs get together and work out 
terms. Only no money—change 
hands. Next week the Dutch and the Danes 
may be working out a different kind of deal 
with other countries. 

How come? Why don’t they trade with 
money, as in the past? The answer is that 
most of the world’s moneys—except the 
United States dollar and the Swiss franc— 
have ceased to have a definite meaning. No- 
body knows what they are worth; in some 
cases they're all but worthless. 

An exporter paid in French francs may 
find he has lost half the value of the goods 
he sold when he tries to use those francs to 
pay for what he buys in Britain. 

So, most countries have laid aside the cur- 
rency facade. They get right down to the 
business of barter and swap by deciding how 
many lamb chops are worth a bushel of 
wheat.“ 

In the United States we take many things 
for granted. We know that our money is 
acceptable anywhere in the world in pay- 
ment for things we buy. We do not have to 
go to the nearest Federal Reserve bank for 
a license that permits us to convert our 
money into that of a country from which we 
import. No such freedom exists elsewhere 
in the world. 

Is it any wonder, then, that United States 
foreign economic policy, 1945-1953, is called 
a $40-billion disappointment? * 

We've poured that amount of money into 
the rest of the world in 9 years to get it back 
on its feet, to stabilize its moneys and make 
them freely convertible, and to make other 
countries better able to ward off commu- 
nism. We granted tariff concessions all dur- 
ing the 1930’s and 1940's with a view toward 
freeing trade and bettering the world eco- 
nomically. 

Before the war, we did this by means of 
reciprocal trade agreements. Unfortunately, 
the term is misleading, there was very little 


*The Wall Street Journal, Nov. 22, 1947. 

Currency Convertibility—Now, by Mi- 
chael A. Heilperin. Fortune, pp. 106-107, 
September 1953. 
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that was reciprocal about them. All these 
agreements included “most favored nations” 
clauses, which meant that tariff reductions 
granted to one national automatically ap- 
plied to all others. 

Since World War II we granted the rest of 
the world substantial tariff reductions at 
conferences in Geneva in 1947, at Annecy in 
1949, and again at Torquay in 1951. 

It might be useful to look at the Torquay 
Conference for a moment. Some 30 nations 
met at that city in England 3 years ago and 
for 8 months discussed tariff reduction. In 
the end, the United States, which already 
had relatively low tariffs, agreed to cut its 
rates from 25 to 50 percent on a tenth of all 
the goods on which it charged import duties. 
In return, the United States got tariff cuts 
from other countries on less than a twen- 
tieth of all United States exports, most of 
them trivial items. 


Relative tariff levels—Percentage ratio of 
customs duties collected to the total value 
of imports for 1951 


A ο , f e o d e 0 d e D 


On basis of calendar or nearest fiscal 1950. 


As if to compound the paradox, 16 coun- 
tries meeting at the conference announced 
tariff increases. France, for example, raised 
tariffs on 38 types of goods. 

To understand what happens at a trade 
conference like this, one must know some- 
thing of the people and the attitudes in- 
volved. The United States is always repre- 
sented by the Department of State. None 
of its personnel is particularly knowledgeable 
or interested in the products on which they 
seek and grant concessions; they’re in the 
business of making friends. No American 
businessman is permitted at the conference 
and even if one does stray past, no State 
Department representative would be caught 
speaking to him. 

Not even the Department of Commerce or 
the Federal Trade Commission, both of which 
are infinitely closer to the technical details 
of United States industry, attend these con- 
ferences. 
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Not so with the other countries. They are 
represented by topflight businessmen, with 
a reserve of first-hand knowledge of the in- 
dustries for which they grant and receive 
concessions. 

All too often American negotiators have 
been prone to grant such concessions as a 
10-percent reduction of our tariffs on cotton 
denims in exchange for a 5-percent reduction 
of another country’s tariffs on Cadillacs. 
Moneywise, the two may add up to the same 
amount, but in terms of their effect they are 
very different. A small percentage cut in the 
duty on a Cadillac is virtually meaningless 
(especially when given by a country that 
won't issue import licenses), but a 10-per- 
cent cut in the duty of cotton denim makes 
a whale of a difference. 

The latest proposal with respect to our 
trade is in keeping with the practices of the 
past 20 years. It would have us continue by 
our example a policy of trying to lead the 
world toward free trade. 

President Eisenhower’s Commission on 
Foreign Economic Policy has recommended 
a further lowering of United States tariffs 
by 5 percent in each of the next 3 years. 

The Commission is concerned over a $5 
billion gap in United States trade aid—that 
our exports and aid, taken together, exceed 
our imports by the stated amount. The 
Commission should have studied the matter 
more closely, for when military aid is taken 
out of the picture, the gap is reversed. In 
1953, United States commercial import of 
goods and services exceeded United States 
exports of goods and services, including eco- 
nomic aid items, by a significant amount. 
Figures available at this writing show that 
in the first 9 months of 1953, imports came 
to $12,631 million while exports of goods and 
services, including economic aid items (but 
excluding military aid), came to $12,586 
million. All indications are that this new, 
reversed gap will continue to widen against 
the United States. 

Military aid to the rest of the world is a 
matter of public policy and as such is paid 
for by taxes. Evidently the Commission 
wants to further reduce tariffs to encour- 
age imports and thus pay for at least a part 
of our military aid. This would, in effect, 
neatly transfer the burden of public policy 
from the public to a few businesses and in- 
dividuals. It would be asking a minority 
to pay for what the majority wants done. 

Certainly the burden of paying for our 
military aid to other countries should not be 
put upon industries and their employees 
which already are feeling the pressure of 
too much foreign competition. 

Nor should it be represented to the Amer- 
ican people that a further reduction in tariff 
rates will solve the world’s shortage of dol- 
lars. At best, if all recommendations of the 
Commission on Foreign Economic Policy 
were adopted, the dollar gap might be re- 
duced by a billion dollars“ Even if we were 
to wipe out all present tariffs, imports would 
not increase to a point where they would 
eliminate the present gap. The solution to 
the dollar shortage problem simply does not 
lie in reduced tariffs.’ 


Seymour E. Harris, professor of econom- 
ics, Harvard University, in a letter published 
in the New York Times, January 31, 1954. 

*By and large, discussion of the dollar 
gap is pretty academic. As we've already 
seen, the gap has been reversed with rising 
foreign industrial productivity. With more 
of its internal shortages met, the rest of 
the world is turning more of its production 
to export. At the same time, it is producing 
more of the types of goods wanted by other 
nations, including the United States. In the 
first 9 months of 1953, the United States 
purchased $12,631 million in goods and serv- 
ices from abroad. In the same $ months, 
we exported (exclusive of military items, but 
including goods purchased with ECA funds) 
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The Commission’s report shows a surpris- 
ing lack of hard, factual data—either by 
report or allusion. Has it, too, worked back- 
ward from doctrine, slicing facts to support 
opinion, rather than working forward from 
facts to find opinion? 

This is something Congress might well 
delve into at some length when it takes 
up the Commission’s recommendations. 

The Commission’s proposals are all the 
more startling because they do not recom- 
mend that other countries be required to 
lower their tariffs as the price of further 
tariff concessions from us. In other words, 
the United States should reduce its tariffs 
as at Torquay and get nothing in return. 
Not only is this poor bargaining that loses 
us the respect of the rest of the world, but 
it leaves the United States with that much 
less to bargain with in claiming better trade 
concessions at some future date. 

But why tariffs at all? What of it, if the 
rest of the world erects tariff barriers to 
trade? Why not let other nations regulate, 
control, and contrive as they will? 

Do we have to have tariffs merely because 
other countries do? Why not let down the 
bars (they're all but down anyway) and 
invite in foreign competition? The United 
States is the most productive country in the 
world—its leadership is acknowledged in this 
sphere. If others can produce more cheaply 
than we, then let them sell to us. 

This argument, heard so often, is invalid on 
two counts—and the chemical industry is a 
good illustration of both. 

One is the matter of national defense. 

The other is a question of whether or not 
we should allow United States jobs and in- 
vestments to be wiped out by cheaper labor 
and capital from abroad. 

It is a simple, incontrovertible truth that 
no war can be fought without a healthy 
chemical industry. Not only do chemicals 
enter into almost every facet of a wartime 
economy (or a peacetime economy, for that 
matter), but the industry as a whole has 
shown itself to be the one best answer to 
the cutting off of supplies from foreign lands. 

This is neither theory nor doctrine; it is 
the lesson of two world wars. 

In World War I, German dyestuffs and 
other chemicals were cut off from the United 
States. It was only because the American 
organic chemicals industry was able to fill 


$12,586 million. This gave us an excess of 
imports. Add to this direct investments, 
private remittances and other capital flow- 
ing out of the United States and amounting 
to $1,048 million, exclusive of ECA and other 
foreign-aid payments, and one sees that the 
United States once again is a debtor coun- 
try—with present tariffs. Further evidence 
of this can be seen in the flow of gold out 
of the United States in the past year. Today 
foreign holdings of gold are at an all-time 
high—$22 billion plus. Foreign gold and 
dollar balances increased by $1.2 billion in 
the first 6 months of last year, despite the 
fact that foreign nations paid off $600 mil- 
lion in debt during this same period. In 
the first 6 months of 1953, Britain had a sur- 
plus of dollar receipts from transactions with 
the United States, exclusive of economic aid, 
of $400 million. The entire sterling area 
had a favorable trade balance with the 
United States, exclusive of economic aid. 
During the same period, South America also 
had a favorable trade balance with the 
United States. The only principal nations in 
the Western Hemisphere which had unfavor- 
able trade balances with the United States 
were Canada, Mexico, and Venezuela. This 
was caused by capital investment by United 
States industry. American companies are 
establishing branch factories in Mexico; 
heavy investments are being made in Vene- 
zuela to mine iron ore; large sums are going 
into Canadian oil and iron ore, 
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the breach that we had necessary dyestuffs 
and pharmaceuticals." 

In World War II. it was the chemical in- 
dustry that produced the styrene and buta- 
diene from which synthetic rubber was 
made. The organic chemicals industry 
helped increase the production of wonder 
drugs that made such outstanding contribu- 
tions to reducing infection from wounds and 
saved thousands of lives. 

During World War II, American TNT and 
picric acid plants were built and manned by 
the United States chemical industry. The 
United States Army Chemical Corps alone 
during the war purchased a billion pounds of 
300 different chemicals, exclusive of those in 
the heavy tonnage or explosives field. 

Magnesium and rocket propellants were 
ckemical products, as were the specialized 
plastics essential to the electronics industry. 
So were antifouling paints that made it pos- 
sible for ships to stay a year at sea without 


‘After World War I, these new chemical 
enterprises literally had to fight for their 
lives against the old, established German 
chemical cartel. It was at this time that 
America’s then most distinguished econo- 
mist, Prof. F. W. Taussig, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, vigorously opposed the tariff protec- 
tion the industry required. Taussig was a 
classical economist in the 19th century tra- 
dition; he had been chairman of Woodrow 
Wilson’s Tariff Commission. His argument: 
“Regarded from the strictly economic point 
of view the chemical industry does not seem 
to be adapted to American ways. In our 
technical parlance, it lacks a comparative ad- 
vantage. Its processes are painfully detailed 
and elaborate, in which highly trained and 
highly paid labor is applied slowly and care- 
fully to a variety of products. Each one of 
these products is turned out in small 
amounts; a possible exception is synthetic 
indigo, of which there is something like mass 
production. In the main it is adapted to 
the German industrial ways and traditions: 
exact applied science; patient experiment- 
ing; a technical staff and its trained techni- 
cal assistants, to be had at comparatively 
low salaries and wages; large-scale opera- 
tions but not mass production. Some bad 
things have been said of the tricks of the 
German dyestuffs producers and merchants, 
and of the unscrupulousness of their compe- 
tition. Apparently much of this was true, 
but hardly more true than of the same in- 
dustry elsewhere; the business seems to lend 
itself to the worst features of the competitive 
system. The United States had not failed 
before the war to develop some chemical in- 
dustries without high protection, but these 
were of a different type from the higher 
grades of coal tar products. Here as in other 
directions the successful American indus- 
tries are those turning out great quantities 
of a single product by large-scale methods. 
My impression is that not lack of aptitude 
for chemical industries as such, not great 
scarcity of trained chemists or lack of ability 
on their part, but the character of the dye- 
stuffs part of the industry mainly explains 
the pre-war situation. As a matter of the 
international division of labor, the people 
of the United States probably would do well 
to turn to other things in which they work 
to better advantage, and get their dyestuffs 
from Germany. And—to go on with the 
purely economic aspects of the case—the 
war stoppage of supply raises the old ques- 
tion whether it is worthwhile to restrict the 
advantages of the international division of 
labor because of a possibility of its sudden 
disruption.” In spite of Taussig, a Republi- 
can Congress protected the industry. That 
which Taussig thought “adapted to the Ger- 
man industrial ways and traditions” has been 
proved to be adaptable to American as well. 
It has been proved that “exact applied 
science and patient experimenting” can be 
just as American as German, 
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drydocking. Organic chemicals, too, made 
possible degaussing cables, plywood, and self- 
sealing gasoline tanks for our fighters. 

Organic chemicals made their contribu- 
tion to this country’s food production, too. 
DDT helped control infestation of the Euro- 
pean corn borer and other insect pests that 
reduced the output of farm acreage and live- 
stock. 2,4-D helped control weeds, which 
threatened to compete with field crops when 
farmers were left shorthanded by the war. 

And when the time came to translate 
atomic theory into the A-bomb, Du Pont, 
Union Carbide, Eastman Kodak’s chemical 
division, and Monsanto were called in to do 
the job. 

The list is all but endless. Whatever you 
pick up in a quartermaster depot—paper, 
rubber, medicines, metal, or fabric—it has 
been processed by the use of chemicals. 

This is not the sort of production we can 
lose to other countries. It is too essential 
to our defense in a world taut with inter- 
national tensions. Yet, we can lose it if 
tariffs are to be lowered further. 

Already, postwar tariff conferences, at 
which the Department of State gave so much 
to gain so very little, have cut tariffs on 
most synthetic organic chemicals by 50 per- 
cent. Some of the products suffered two 
50-percent cuts, bringing the prevailing tariff 
on them down to 25 percent of what it was 
20 years ago. 

Depreciation of the dollar has compounded 
the injury to many organic chemicals on 
which two kinds of duties are applied—ad 
valorem, according to the value of the prod- 
uct, and specific rates at so much per pound. 
When present specific rates were set up, in 
1930, the dollar was worth twice what it is 
today and so a 1930 specific rate of 3% cents 
per pound would have to be raised to 7 cents 
to be as effective in 1954 as it was in 1930. 

Is it any wonder that the organic-chemi- 
cals industry has lost part of the American 
market and, as regards some products, has 
lost all profit? 

If these tariffs were cut further, as they 
would be under the blanket proposals of the 
Commission on Foreign Economic Policy, 
much organic-chemicals manufacture in this 
country would be lost to the east bank of the 
Rhine, within easy reach of the Russians. 

This we cannot afford for whatever reason. 
All the more so if the reason be a notion 
that the rest of the world should adopt a 
doctrine of trade that it doesn't even want. 

The second reason why tariffs are needed 
to protect our production of organic chem- 
icals is readily apparent in the difference 
between wage rates in the United States and 
other countries. 

In all cases, United States minimum wages 
are higher than prevailing wages in the 
chemical industry in other countries. A 
production worker in Germany today earns 
less than 50 cents an hour while his Ameri- 
can counterpart makes $2, when vacations, 
pensions, and social security are added to his 
basic wage. German research scientists re- 
ceive about a third as much as those in the 
United States. Hence, German research 
costs less and German industry therefore re- 
quires less gross profit. 

German chemical plants cost less than 
American. While a bricklayer in St. Louis 
is restricted to the laying of 350 bricks a day, 
those working in Frankfurt, Germany, will 
lay 1,400 in a day. And so it goes. German 
plants and equipment are cheaper, German 
depreciation charges are correspondingly less. 
And, therefore, German organic chemicals 
sell for less. 

In France, Italy, and Britain the picture is 
much the same. 

It is commonly believed that labor costs 
are relatively unimportant in the chemical 
industry. This is not necessarily true. It is 
not unusual to make less than 100,000 
pounds of an organic chemical product in a 
year. For such products, automatic controls 
and many labor-saving devices cannot be 
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justified. They are made in batch opera- 
tions, requiring the same amount of labor 
and technical supervision in the United 
States as in any other country. 

Monsanto Chemical Co.’s sales last year 
were $341 million, but this total was divided 
among about 400 products which were sold 
in some 20,000 formulations. While some 
products were sold in tank cars in large 
quantities for as little as $20 a ton, many 
others were sold in small amounts, by the 
pound or gram. The manufacturers’ price 
of cortisone, for example, is $6.08 a gram, 
$2,770 a pound. 

With chemical production in most other 
countries at an alltime high, foreign chemical 
exports to the United States are on the in- 
crease. One direct result to date is the 
closing of facilities for the production of 
one Monsanto product. A large investment 
tested under conditions of a world-surplus- 
now stands idle because a foreign-produced 
chemical is coming in at a price below 
Monsanto’s cost of manufacture. The price 
structure of other chemicals also is being 
threatened. 

There is no need to further reduce tariffs 
at this time. Rather, there is need to test 
what will happen when present-day tariffs, 
put into effect when the world’s economy 
was unbalanced and disrupted by war, are 
type economy such as we are now entering. 
In other words, it would be wise to see what 
will happen under the new world conditions 
before adjusting present tariffs schedules. 

There is a maximum amount of each 
chemical product that can be consumed in 
this country in a year. For the most part, 
the American chemical industry can deliver 
every pound of every product that can be 
used. If foreign production is added to 
this, especially at lower prices, then there 
will be unemployment in the American 
chemical industry. With such unemploy- 
ment will come a lessening in the contribu- 
tions which the United States chemical in- 
dustry can make to both the peacetime econ- 

“omy and national defense. In a time of 
national peril, this could prove to be our 
Achilles heel. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
working men and small businesses of the 
United States are becoming alarmed at 
the passive submission to the encroach- 
ment of the low-wage countries on the 
high-living standard markets built up in 
this Nation by 175 years of competitive 
business. They demand a flexible duty, 
or tariff, to make up the differential of 
cost. due to the difference in wages and 
taxes in this Nation and in the chief 
competitive countries giving them equal 
access to our markets, but no advantage, 
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Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 44 minutes p. m.), the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
April 6, 1954, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 
Executive nomination received by the 
Senate April 5, 1954: 
PATENT OFFICE 
Melvin H. Friedman, of the District of 


Columbia, to be an Examiner in Chief in 
the Patent Office, Department of Commerce, 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 5, 1954: 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Arthur Larson, of Pennsylvania, to be 
‘Under Secretary of Labor. 


COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS 


Maynard C. Hutchinson, of Massachusetts, 
to be collector of customs for customs col- 
lection district No. 4, with headquarters at 
Boston, Mass. 

Emile A. Pepin, of Rhode Island, to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 5, with headquarters at Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Burnhard Gettelman, of Wisconsin, to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 37, with headquarters at Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, APRIL 5, 1954 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Reverend James A. Bryant, pastor, 
Wisconsin Avenue Baptist Church, 
Washington, D. C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Heavenly Father, the Sovereign of 
the Universe, we depend altogether upon 
Thee for wisdom, for strength, for life 
itself. 

Grant the Members of this House—and 
all others concerned—to know Thy truth, 
namely: “He that ruleth over men must 
be just, ruling in the fear of God.” 

We have entrusted to them difficult 
and sometimes impossible tasks. Thou 
art the God of the impossible, walk by 
their sides. We trust them and their 
judgment as they obey Thy will. Ener- 
gize them by Thy presence. 

Show them that they are expendable 
as they burn out their lives in the serv- 
ice of the greatest nation under the stars. 
O God, keep America a righteous land. 
Purge and purify us that we may demon- 
strate to the suffering world what God 
will do for his obedient people. 

Hear this our prayer through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, April 2, 1954, was read and ap- 
proved. 


MAHONING AND GRAND RIVER 
BASIN, OHIO 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
patiently awaiting a report of the Corps 
of Engineers, United States Army, re- 
lating to the Mahoning and Grand River 
Basin in Ohio. 

I had hoped that investigation regard- 
ing improvement would include recom- 
mendations to provide adequate levels 
of water in the Berlin Reservoir. 

I find from a notice of the report that 
the existing Berlin Dam is in the com- 
prehensive plan under consideration. 
However, it is indicated that the storage 
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capacity of Berlin Reservoir would be 
essentially as the present allocation. 

Mr. Speaker, the present allocation 
has created a deplorable condition which 
should not be tolerated in a Federal 
project. Although for a short period of 
each year there is water of sufficient 
quantity to maintain fish and wildlife, 
together with other recreational activi- 
ties, most of the year so much of this 
water is spilled through the dam that 
thousands of fish die each year and a 
beautiful recreation area is converted in- 
to unsightly and worthless mud flats. 

I shall, Mr. Speaker, in the next few 
days introduce legislation to remedy this 
situation. If millions of dollars are to 
be spent on this project, a small portion 
thereof should and must be used to cor- 
rect the wrong which has been perpe- 
trated on the people of this area. 

I shall call upon the Public Works 
Committee to conduct an investigation 
of a proper method to bring to Berlin 
Reservoir its rightful share of benefits 
under any proposed plan. I have been 
advised by engineers this can be done 
without affecting the effectiveness of 
the flood-control features of the project. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. WILLIS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 15 min- 
utes today, following the legislative pro- 
gram and any special orders heretofore 
entered. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATION, 1954 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 461) making an addi- 
tional appropriation for the Department 
of Labor for the fiscal year 1954, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. 1469) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 461) “making an additional 
appropriation for the Department of Labor 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and 
for other purposes,” having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 1. 

Frep E. Bussey, 

Hamer H. BUDGE, 

JOHN TABER, 

JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

STYLES BRIDGES, 

HOMER FERGUSON, 

Guy CORDON, 

CARL HAYDEN, 

RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
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STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
461) making an additional appropriation for 
the Department of Labor for the fiscal year 
1954, submit the following statement in ex- 
planation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report as to such amendment, 
namely: 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Bureau of Employment Security 

Amendment No. 1: Appropriates $478,000 
as proposed by the House instead of $542,000 
as proposed by the Senate, for the Mexican 
farm labor program. 

In view of the Comptroller General's deci- 
sion (B-119354, dated April 1, 1954) which 
provides that the cost of medical examina- 
tions may be charged to the employers of 
Mexican agricultural workers rather than 
to this appropriation, the conferees are in 
agreement that the funds allowed will be 
more than sufficient to permit the opening 
and operation of the additional station at 
Hidalgo. Furthermore, the conferees sug- 
gest that the Bureau of the Budget review 
the program with the idea of impounding 
any funds that may be in excess of mini- 
mum requirements in view of the above- 
mentioned decision and the relatively short 
period remaining in the fiscal year 1954. 

FRED E. Bussey, 

HAMER H. BUDGE, 

JOHN TABER, 

JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
supplemental appropriation bill for the 
Department of Labor for carrying out 
the Mexican labor program. The House 
at the time the bill was acted upon here 
provided for $478,000. The other body 
raised that amount to $542,000. The 
conferees on the part of the other body 
receded to the House and accepted the 
House figure of $478,000. This was done 
for two reasons. First, approximately 1 
month has elapsed since the House ac- 
tion, during which time the program has 
been dormant, resulting in a saving of 
approximately $70,000. Second, the 
Comptroller General has ruled that the 
cost of medical examinations of Mexican 
nationals coming into this country under 
the program should properly be borne by 
the employers rather than by appropria- 
tions by the Congress. This would result 
in an additional saving of in excess of 
$60,000. For that reason, the House fig- 
ure has been accepted. There is certain- 
ly sufficient money provided in the House 
figure for the operation of the program, 
and, as a matter of fact, the conferees 
have requested the Bureau of the Budget 
to reconsider this matter to see if some 
of the funds will not be in excess of what 
is actually necessary, and to see if the 
savings should not now be impounded. 

Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Focarty] desire time 
to speak on the conference report? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 
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The conference report was agreed to, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include an editorial about one 
of the greatest public officials of all time, 
in my opinion, and certainly the greatest 
public official I have seen during my years 
of service here, Comptroller General 
Lindsay Warren. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the calendar. 


PAYMENT OF DISABILITY COMPEN- 
SATION ON QUARTERLY BASIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 631) 
to provide that compensation of vet- 
erans for service-connected disability, 
rated 20 percent or less disabling, shall 
be paid quarterly rather than monthly. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
have discussed this bill with interested 
Members, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be stricken from the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


APPROPRIATION OF ADDITIONAL 
FUNDS TO COMPLETE INTERNA- 
TIONAL PEACE GARDEN, NORTH 
DAKOTA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3986) 
to authorize the appropriation of addi- 
tional funds to complete the Interna- 
tional Peace Garden, North Dakota. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first section of 
the act entitled “An act to authorize an ap- 
propriation to complete the International 
Peace Garden, N. Dak,” approved October 25, 
1949 (63 Stat. 888), is amended by striking 
out “$100,000” and by inserting in lieu 
thereof “$175,000.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “$175,000” and 
insert “$200,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF 
HOSPITAL AND HEALTH FACILI- 
TIES FOR INDIANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 303) to 
transfer the administration of health 
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services for Indians and the operation 
of Indian hospitals to the Public Health 
Service. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection, 


TAX REFUNDS ON CIGARETTES 
LOST IN FLOODS OF 1951 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4319) 
to authorize tax refunds on cigarettes 
lost in the floods of 1951. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr.FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


TO RELEASE CERTAIN RIGHTS AND 
INTERESTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES IN CERTAIN LANDS IN 
THE CITY OF CHANDLER, OKLA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1081) 
to amend the act of February 15, 1923, 
to release certain rights and interests of 
the United States in and to certain lands 
conveyed to the city of Chandler, Okla., 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL MONUMENT IN 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 582) 
to authorize an investigation and report 
on the advisability of a national monu- 
ment in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENDING EMERGENCY FOREIGN 
MERCHANT VESSEL ACQUISITION 
AND OPERATING AUTHORITY OF 
PUBLIC LAW 101, 77TH CONGRESS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6318) 
to extend emergency foreign merchant 
vessel acquisition and operating au- 
thority of Public Law 101, 77th Congress, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, I would 
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like to inquire of some member of the 
committee the necessity for this legisla- 
tion. May I ask the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forn] if he intends to 
ask that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice? 

Mr. FORD. Based on information 
given me and at the request of my col- 
league, I had intended to ask to have it 
passed over. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Before that re- 
quest is made, I might make this ob- 
servation for the benefit of the gentle- 
man who is handling the bill. What at- 
tracts my attention, among other things 
but particularly, is that this seems to be 
emergency legislation connected with 
our national defense, if occasion should 
arise. It provides that “the President 
is authorized and empowered”—and 
that is proper; I am a great believer in 
delegating the necessary authority to the 
President to purchase, or to requisi- 
tion, or for any part of such period to 
charter or requisition the use of, or to 
take over the title to or possession of, for 
such use or disposition as he shall direct, 
any merchant vessel not owned by citi- 
zens of the United States which is lying 
idle in waters within the jurisdiction of 
the United States, including the Canal 
Zone,” and then not “which the Presi- 
dent finds to be necessary to national 
defense,” but which the “Secretary finds 
to be necessary to the national defense.” 

That is no reflection on the Secretary 
of Commerce. I know him and I like 
him very much, although I disagree with 
him politically, but my observations are 
not in any way related to the present 
Secretary of Commerce or any Secretary 
of Commerce. It would seem like this is 
delegating to the Secretary of Commerce 
the question whether it is necessary for 
the national defense. I think the Presi- 
dent or Secretary of Defense should have 
this delegated power and authority. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. This bill simply 
makes permanent the provisions of a 
similar law, Public Law 101 of the 77th 
Congress, which was emergency legisla- 
tion. The language of this bill is identi- 
cal except it does now make it perma- 
nent. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does the gentle- 
man say it is identical? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Yes; it is. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have had a 
comparison prepared for me by the Li- 
brary of Congress. Public Law 101 of 
the 77th Congress authorized the Presi- 
dent during the existence of the national 
emergency declared by him on Decem- 
ber 8, 1933, and so forth. It seeems to 
me we are stretching things a little far 
when we delegate authority to the Pres- 
ident to do certain things for the national 
defense and then have it redelegated 
further. I can see where the Secretary 
of Commerce has got to be the adminis- 
trative unit, so to speak, but then it reads 
that he may delegate his authority. 
There is a redelegation of the President’s 
delegation of authority to the extent that 
the Secretary of Commerce deems it to be 
necessary for the national defense. 
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It seeems to me no matter what the 
law provided in the past we ought to 
delegate the whole thing to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. He, in turn, 
of course, will have it administered, I 
assume, by the Secretary of Commerce; 
but the bill as presently worded sort of 
gives a negative on the part of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce on an action that 
the President might take. 
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Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. TIyield. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Is this the only 
question the gentleman has? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is the only 
question I am really concerned about 
now. 

The comparison which I referred to 
is as follows: 


COMPARISON OF PUBLIC Law 101, 77TH CONGRESS (55 STAT. 242) APPROVED June 6, 1941, WITH 
H. R. 6318, 83D CONGRESS 


PUBLIC LAW 101, 77TH CONGRESS (55 STAT. 242), 
APPROVED JUNE 6, 1941 


Section 1 


Authorized the President, during the 
existence of the national emergency declared 
by him on September 8, 1939, but not beyond 
a certain date (now expired), through such 
agency or officer as he shall designate, to 
purchase, requisition, or take over any for- 
eign merchant vessel lying idle in waters 
within the jurisdiction of the United States, 
and which is necessary to national defense. 


Provided for payment of just compensa- 
tion to the owner in accordance with sec- 
tion 902 of the Merchan Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended. 

Such compensation, or advances (see 57 
Stat. 48) shall be deposited with the 
Treasurer, to be available for payment of 
such compensation and to be applied to 
payment of valid claims by way of mortgage 
or lien upon such vessel. 


The remainder of section 1 deals with com- 
mencement of suits by claimants, procedure 
where vessel is owned by sovereign nation, 
or by nation indebted to the United States, 
and indemnity in the case of persons dis- 
placed by the taking of any ship hereunder, 


Section 2 


Funds appropriated under the Defense 
Aid Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1941 
(55 Stat. 53), were made available for carry- 
ing out the act. 


NoTE—The law as amended omits the 
term “voluntary agreement of purchase”; 
however, section 3 (a) authorized the Mari- 
time Commission to charter additional ves- 
sels, whether undocumented or documented 
under the laws of the United States or of a 
foreign country, during the period of the 
emergency. 


Section 3 


(a): Related to chartering of vessels by 
the Maritime Commission and to private 
operators who are citizens of the United 
States on a time-charter or bareboat basis 
for use in foreign trade, etc. 

(b): Related to insurance and reinsur- 
ance with respect to vessels chartered. 

(c): Provided that act shall not affect 
provisions of the Neutrality Act of 1939, as 
amended. 

Section 4 


Authorized the Maritime Commission to 
purchase any vessel it is authorized to 
charter. 

Section 5 


(a): During the period of the emergency, 
any vessel acquired by or made available to 
the Maritime Commission under this act, 
not documented under the laws of the United 
States, may, in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, be documented as a ves- 
sel of the United States and engage in coast- 
wise trade when so documented; said docu- 
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Section 1 

Authorizes the President, whenever he 
proclaims that the security of the national 
defense makes it advisable, or during any 
national emergency proclaimed by him 
[described in the bill as “any period in which 
vessels may be requisitioned under section 
902 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended (49 Stat. 2015, 53 Stat. 1255) 
through the Secretary of Commerce, to pur- 
chase, requisition, or take over any mer- 
chant vessel not owned by citizens of the 
United States, lying idle in waters within 
the jurisdiction of the United States, and 
necessary to the national defense. 

Provides for payment of just compensa- 
tion to the owner in accordance with section 
902 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended. 

Such compensation or advances shall be 
deposited with the Treasurer of the United 
States in a separate fund, from which shall 
be made, upon the certificate of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, payments for such com- 
pensation and for valid claims in accordance 
with section 902 (d). 

[Omitted in bill.] 


[Omitted in bill.] 


Section 2 


During any period described in section 1 
above, the President, through the Secretary 
of Commerce, may acquire the ownership or 
use of any merchant vessel not owned by 
citizens of the United States by voluntary 
agreement of purchase or charter, 


See section 2, above. 


[Omitted in bill. 
[Omitted in bill. ] 


[Omitted in bill. ] 


Section 3 


(a): Similar to section 5 (a) of the act, 
except (1) no period of emergency is pre- 
scribed, (2) Secretary of Commerce is in- 
serted in lieu of the Maritime Commission, 
and (3) the powers vested in the Secretary 
of Commerce under this subsection of the 
act are vested in the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under the bill. 
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ments to be surrendered at any time sur- 
render is ordered by the Secretary of Com- 
merce. Vessels, whose documents have been 
ordered surrendered, shall no longer have 
the status of a vessel of the United States, 
unless documented anew. 

(b): Authorized the President to waive 
compliance with provisions of law relating 
to masters, officers, members of the crew, or 
crew accommodations to such extent as he 
deems necessary because of lack of facilities 
of vessels documented hereunder, but no 
such vessel shall be deprived of the benefits 
and privileges of United States vessels be- 
cause of such waiver. 

(c): Provided that vessels documented 
hereunder, when chartered by the Maritime 
Commission to other Government agencies 
may engage in coastwise trade under permits 
authorized to be issued by the Commission, 

(d): Exempted vessels chartered to Gov- 
ernment agencies or private operators under 
the provisions of this act, from certain pro- 
visions of the Shipping Act of 1916 (U. S. C. 
46:808, par. 2) relating to registration and 
enrollment of such vessels. 

(e): Stipulated that laws providing for in- 
spection of steam vessels shall apply to ves- 
sels documented under this act only to such 
extent as may be required by the Board of 
Supervising Inspectors with the approval of 
the Secretary of Commerce. 

(f) : Authorized the Maritime Commission 
to repair, reconstruct, or recondition any 
vessel utilized under this act, and any Gov- 
ernment agency acquiring vessels hereunder, 
may, with the aid of any funds available, re- 
pair, etc., such vessels to meet the needs of 
the services intended. 


(g): Provided that the provisions of sec- 
tion 5 of the act should continue in effect in 
the case of a vessel documented under the 
section, whose voyage began before the date 
of termination of the period of the national 
emergency but was not completed until after 
such date. 

(h): Construed the term “documented to 
mean “registered,” and “enrolled and 
licensed.” 
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(b): Substantially identical with section 
5 (b) of the act. 


(c): Similar to section 5 (c) of the act 
except that the Secretary of Commerce is 
inserted in lieu of the Maritime Commission. 


Similar exemption included in section 3 
(c) of bill. 


Similar provision included in section 3 (c) 
of bill, except that “Secretary of the depart- 
ment in which the Coast Guard is operat- 
ing” is inserted in lieu of Board of Super- 
vising Inspectors, etc. 


(d): Contains provision similar to (f) in 
the act, except that the authority is vested in 
the Secretary of Commerce instead of in the 
Maritime Commission. Subsection (d) also 
authorizes the Secretary to operate or char- 
ter for operation any vessel to be utilized 
under this act to private operators who are 
citizens of the United States or to any Gov- 
ernment agency, without regard to title VII 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, which 
deals with private charter operation. 

(e): Similar to subsection (g) except that 
period of emergency is that described in 
section 1 of the bill. 


(f): Construes the term “documented” to 
mean “licensed,” as well as “registered,” or 
“enrolled and licensed.” 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, based on the 
request of a colleague, I ask unanimous 
consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


BOARD OF COUNTY COMMISSION- 
ERS OF SEDGWICK COUNTY, 
KANS. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5813) 
to confer jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon a certain claim of the 
Board of County Commissioners of Sedg- 
wick County, Kans. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill may be passed 
over without prejudice. a 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


INTERSTATE CIVIL-DEFENSE COM- 
PACTS WITH DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA 


The Clerk called Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 63, authorizing the District of Co- 
lumbia to enter into interstate civil- 
defense compacts. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Whereas several States have heretofore 
entered into interstate civil defense com- 
pacts with other States in form substantially 
as follows: 


“INTERSTATE CIVIL DEFENSE AND DISASTER 
COMPACT 


“The contracting States solemnly agree: 

“Article 1. The purpose of this compact is 
to provide mutual aid among the States in 
meeting any emergency or disaster from 
enemy attack or other cause (natural or 
otherwise) including sabotage and subver- 
sive acts and direct attacks by bombs, shell- 
fire, and atomic, radiological, chemical, 
bacteriological means, and other weapons. 
The prompt, full, and effective utilization of 
the resources of the respective States, in- 
cluding such resources as may be available 
from the United States Government or any 
other source, are essential to the safety, care, 
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and welfare of the people thereof in the 
event of enemy action or other emergency, 
and any other resources, including person- 
nel, equipment, or supplies, shall be incor- 
porated into a plan or plans of mutual aid 
to be developed among the civil defense 
agencies or similar bodies of the States that 
are parties hereto. The directors of civil 
defense of all party States shall constitute a 
committee to formulate plans and take all 
necessary steps for the implementation of 
this compact. 

“Article 2. It shall be the duty of each 
party State to formulate civil defense plans 
and programs for application within such 
State. There shall be frequent consultation 
between the representatives of the States 
and with the United States Government and 
the free exchange of information and plans, 
including inventories of any material and 
equipment available for civil defense. In 
carrying out such civil defense plans and 
programs the party States shall so far as pos- 
sible provide and follow uniform standards, 
practices, and rules and regulations includ- 
ing— 

“(a) Insignia, arm bands, and any other 
distinctive articles to designate and distin- 
guish the different civil defense services; 

“(b) Blackouts and practice blackouts, 
air-raid drills, mobilization of civil defense 
forces, and other tests and exercises; 

“(c) Warnings and signals for drills or 
attacks and the mechanical devices to be 
used in connection therewith; 

“(d) The effective screening or extinguish- 
ing of all lights and lighting devices and 
appliances; 

“(e) Shutting off water mains, gas mains, 
electric power connections, and the suspen- 
sion of all other utility services; 

“(f) All materials or equipment used or 
to be used for civil-defense purposes in order 
to assure that such materials and equipment 
will be easily and freely interchangeable 
when used in or by any other party State; 

“(g) The conduct of civilians and the 
movement and cessation of movement of 
pedestrians and vehicular traffic, prior, dur- 
ing, and subsequent to drills or attacks; 

“(h) The safety of public meetings or 
gatherings; and 

“(1) Mobile support units. 

“Article 3. Any party State requested to 
render mutual aid shall take such action as 
is necessary to provide and make available 
the resources covered by this compact in ac- 
cordance with the terms hereof; provided, 
that it is understood that the State render - 
ing aid may withhold resources to the ex- 
tent necessary to provide reasonable protec- 
tion for such State. Each party State shall 
extend to the civil-defense forces of any 
other party State, while operating within its 
State limits under the terms and conditions 
of this compact, the same powers (except 
that of arrest unless specifically authorized 
by the receiving State), duties, rights, privi- 
leges, and immunities as if they were per- 
forming their duties in the State in which 
normally employed or rendering services. 
Civil-defense forces will continue under the 
command and control of their regular lead- 
ers but the organizational units will come 
under the operational control of the civil- 
defense authorities of the State receiving 
assistance. 

“Article 4. Whenever any person holds a 
license, certificate, or other permit issued by 
any State evidencing the meeting of quali- 
fications for professional, mechanical, or 
other skills, such person may render aid in- 
volving such skill in any party State to meet 
an emergency or disaster and such State 
shall give due recognition to such license, 
certificate, or other permit as if issued in the 
State in which aid is rendered. 

“Article 5. No party State or its officers or 
employees rendering aid in another State 
pursuant to this compact shall be liable on 
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account of any act or omission in good faith 
on the part of such forces while so engaged, 
or on account of the maintenance or use of 
any equipment or supplies in connection 
therewith. 

“Article 6. Inasmuch as it is probable that 
the pattern and detail of the machinery for 
mutual aid among two or more States may 
differ from that appropriate among other 
States party hereto, this instrument con- 
tains elements of a broad base common to 
all States, and nothing herein contained 
shall preclude any State from entering into 
supplementary agreements with another 
State or States. Such supplementary agree- 
ments may comprehend, but shall not be 
limited to, provisions for evacuation and 
reception of injured and other persons, and 
the exchange of medical, fire, police, public 
utility, reconnaissance, welfare, transporta- 
tion, and communications personnel, equip- 
ment, and supplies. 

“Article 7. Each party State shall provide 
for the payment of compensation and death 
benefits to injured members of the civil-de- 
fense forces of that State and the represent- 
atives of deceased members of such forces in 
case such members sustain injuries or are 
killed while rendering aid pursuant to this 
compact, in the same manner and on the 
same terms as if the injury or death were 
sustained within such State. 

“Article 8. Any party State rendering aid 
in another State pursuant to this compact 
shall be reimbursed by the party State receiv- 
ing such aid for any loss or damage to, or 
expense incurred in the operation of, any 
equipment answering a request for aid and 
for the cost incurred in connection with 
such requests; provided, that any aiding 
party State may assume in whole or in part 
such loss, damage, expense, or other cost, or 
may loan such equipment or donate such 
services to the receiving party State without 
charge or cost; and provided further, that 
any two or more party States may enter into 
supplementary agreements establishing a 
different allocation of costs as among those 
States. The United States Government may 
relieve the party State receiving aid from 
any liability and reimburse the party State 
supplying civil-defense forces for the com- 
pensation paid to and the transportation, 
subsistence, and maintenance expenses of 
such forces during the time of the rendition 
of such aid or assistance outside the State 
and may also pay fair and reasonable com- 
pensation for the use or utilization of the 
supplies, materials, equipment, or facilities 
so utilized or consumed. 

“Article 9. Plans for: the orderly evacua- 
tion and reception of the civilian population 
as the result of an emergency or disaster 
shall be worked out from time to time be- 
tween representatives of the party States 
and the various local civil-defense areas 
thereof. Such plans shall include the man- 
ner of transporting such evacuees, the num- 
ber of evacuees to be received in different 
areas, the manner in which food, clothing, 
housing, and medical care will be provided, 
the registration of the evacuees, the pro- 
viding of facilities for the notification of 
relatives or friends, and the forwarding of 
such evacuees to other areas or the bringing 
in of additional materials, supplies, and all 
other relevant factors. Such plans shall 
provide that the party State receiving evac- 
uees shall be reimbursed generally for the 
out-of-pocket expenses incurred in receiving 
and caring for such evacuees, for expendi- 
tures for transportation, food, clothing, 
medicines, and medical care and like items. 
Such expenditures shall be reimbursed by 
the party State of which the evacuees are 
residents, or by the United States Govern- 
ment under plans approved by it. After the 
termination of the emergency or disaster the 
party State of which the evacuees are resi- 
dent shall assume the responsibility for the 
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ultimate support or repatriation of such 
evacuees, 

“Article 10. This compact shall be avail- 
able to any State, Territory, or possession of 
the United States, and the District of Co- 
lumbia. The term ‘State’ may also include 
any neighboring foreign country or province 
or state thereof. 

“Article 11. The committee established 
pursuant to Article 1 of this compact may 
request the Civil Defense Agency of the 
United States Government to act as an in- 
formational and coordinating body under 
this compact, and representatives of such 
agency of the United States Government may 
attend meetings of such committee. 

“Article 12. This compact shall become 
operative immediately upon its ratification 
by any State as between it and any other 
State or States so ratifying and shall be sub- 
ject to approval by Congress unless prior 
congressional approval has been given. 
Duly authenticated copies of this compact 
and of such supplementary agreements as 
may be entered into shall, at the time of 
their approval, be deposited with each of the 
party States and with the Civil Defense 
Agency and other appropriate agencies of the 
United States Government. 

“Article 13. This compact shall continue 
in force and remain binding on each party 
State until the legislature or the governor 
of such party State takes action to withdraw 
therefrom. Such action shall not be effec- 
tive until 30 days after notice thereof has 
been sent by the governor of the party State 
desiring to withdrawn to the governors of all 
other party States. 

“Article 14. This compact shall be con- 
strued to effectuate the purposes stated in 
article 1 hereof. If any provision of this 
compact is declared unconstitutional, or the 
applicability thereof to any person or circum- 
stance is held invalid, the constitutionality 
of the remainder of this compact and the 
applicability thereof to other persons and 
circumstances shall not be affected thereby.”; 
and 

Whereas the District of Columbia has been 
requested by several of the States to enter 
into such compacts with such States; and 

Whereas the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are without authority to 
enter into such compacts: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia are authorized to 
enter into and execute on behalf of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia interstate civil-defense 
compacts with the States, substantially in 
the form set forth in the preamble of this 
act. The form of compact set forth in the 
preamble of this act may include, in leu 
of the second sentence of article 3 thereof, 
the following: “Each party State shall extend 
to the civil-defense forces of any other party 
State, while operating within its State limits 
under the terms and conditions of this com- 
pact, the same powers (except that of arrest 
unless specifically authorized by the receiv- 
ing State) duties, rights, privileges, and im- 
munities as are extended to the civil-defense 
forces of such State.” 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, the 
consent of Congress is hereby granted to each 
compact entered into by the District of Co- 
lumbia with any State pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this act. 

Sec. 3. Whenever any such compact be- 
comes operative by ratification of the parties 
thereto, such compact shall have the force 
and effect of law. 

Sec. 4. As used in this act the word “State” 
includes the Territories and possessions of 
the United States and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 8, line 13, after the word “Columbia”, 
insert “and with respect to the District of 
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Columbia the word ‘Governor’ means the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


REPEALING SECTION 307 OF FED- 
ERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ACT OF 1950 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7308) 
to repeal section 307 of title III of the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 307 of the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as amended 
(50 U. S. C. App. 2297), is hereby repealed. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


REPEALING SECTION 1174 OF THE 
REVISED STATUTES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7329) 
to repeal section 1174 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, relating to the co- 
operation of medical officers with line 
officers in superintending cooking by en- 
listed men. 5 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1174 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, is hereby re- 
pealed. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING CERTAIN MEMBERS 
OF THE ARMED FORCES TO AC- 
CEPT AND WEAR CERTAIN FOR- 
EIGN DECORATIONS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2247) to 
authorize certain members of the Armed 
Forces to accept and wear decorations 
of certain foreign nations. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, could we have an 
explanation of the necessity for the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, this is a bill which permits the 
wearing of foreign decorations. It is 
primarily aimed at certain decorations 
which the Republic of Korea wishes to 
give to some of the soldiers and officers 
who participated in that war. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it limited to the Re- 
public of Korea? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. No; it 
is not limited to the Republic of Korea. 
We gave the bill careful consideration 
and felt that it is a very fine bill to 
have. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. PRICE. I think, however, it is 
limited to the Korean war and to decora- 
tions of any of the partners in the United 
Nations effort over there, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of California. That is 
right. 

Mr. GROSS. Russia is a partner in 
the United Nations; is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I do not 
think she would be apt to give Korean 
decorations to our men. 

Mr. GROSS. But is this strictly lim- 
ited to the Korean war? 

Mr. PRICE. This is limited to decora- 
tions awarded by the United Nations 
to our men during the Korean war. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Is it not a fact that 
following World War II we did pass simi- 
lar legislation to permit the United 
States officers and men to wear decora- 
tions given by other participating for- 
eign countries? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. We did; 
and then we abrogated it because of the 
fact that one individual was receiving 
too many decorations from South 
America. We want to reopen it now 
and allow our officers and men to accept 
and wear decorations presented by our 
allies. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
does this now permit the awarding of 
these medals by any nation, a member of 
the United Nations? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. It only 
applies to the soldiers of those countries 
who were in the United Nations Com- 
mand. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The net 
result of this then is that if Russia wants 
to award a declaration to an American, 
he is at liberty to accept it? It seems 
to me that is a rather peculiar position 
to get into. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to explain this. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Michigan yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No, Mr. 
Speaker. I object to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I object. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES INCENTIVE 
AWARDS PROGRAMS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7774) 
to establish a uniform system for the 
granting of incentive awards to officers 
and employees of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I would like 
to inquire of the author of the bill or 
some member of the committee. I may 
say to the gentleman from Minnesota 
that the report states this bill will result 
in no additional cost to the Government; 
yet, in reading the bill, I find that awards 
may be made of from $5,000 to $25,000. 
Will the gentleman explain why it does 
not cost the Government any additional 
money, if it does not; and if it does, how 
much? 

Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. The 
awards are paid out of the savings made 
through suggestions of employees of the 
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Federal Government. If they make a 
suggestion that will save $10,000, they 
might be given an award of $200 and 
this is paid out of the saving of $10,000 
which is made due to the suggestion. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. The money 
comes from the employees of the Fed- 
eral Government and not the Federal 
Treasury? 

Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. No, it 
would not come from the employees; it 
would come out of the Federal Treasury, 
but from funds which are actually saved 
to the Government. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Who does the 
money belong to? 

Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. The 
money comes out of general appropria- 
tions for the operation of an agency. 
For example, if a suggestion or idea is 
made which saves $25,000 of the money 
originally appropriated for running the 
agency that much more efficiently and 
more economically, that money is saved 
to the Government, it would be saved 
to the department. From that saving 
the awards are made for the suggestion 
that has been given which resulted in 
the saving. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. The rewards are 
the result of incentive suggestions by 
employees which in the long run save 
money for the Government? 

Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Actually 
and definitely yes. In 1952 there was 
a saving of $3342 million; in 1953 the 
figure was $44 million. This measure 
wiil result in further incentives to fur- 
ther savings. I think it will result in 
many more millions of dollars of sav- 
ings each year. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, if there is no ob- 
jection to immediate consideration of 
this bill, I propose to offer an amend- 
ment which I understand is agreeable to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service and also to the author, the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. HAGEN]. 

Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, my subcommittee on the Fed- 
eral Civil Service was established pur- 
suant to House Resolution 32, which 
authorizes the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service to conduct 
studies on Federal personnel adminis- 
trations and to formulate legislative and 
administrative recommendations for 
more effective and economical utilization 
of Federal personnel. 

One important project of my subcom- 
mittee has been that on incentive awards 
programs. Last fall, during the recess 
from the first session of this Congress, 
members of my subcommittee visited the 
following cities throughout these United 
States: Minneapolis, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Denver, Sacramento, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, New Orleans, and 
Atlanta. 

The purpose of these visits was to get 
out and talk first hand with Federal 
management officials, personnel officers, 
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and employees out in the field, to deter- 
mine how the personnel policies and 
practices, which were formulated in the 
central offices here in Washington, were 
affecting them. Inasmuch as 90 percent 
of our great Federal work force is located 
outside of metropolitan Washington, we 
felt that their views and ideas would be 
most helpful to us in our determination 
on how to improve these programs. 

I am pleased to report that the re- 
sponse to this field trip was most enthu- 
siastic on the part of all out in the field. 
Many employees from remote parts of 
the various States came to the hearings 
at their own expense to give our com- 
mittee their comments on the various 
phases of personnel administration, in- 
cluding incentive awards programs, 

Industry representatives also came in, 
and discussed the administration and 
operations of similar personnel programs 
within their respective organizations. 
Without exception, those industries hav- 
ing incentive awards plans in operation 
all spoke out about them in terms of 
glowing praise. They pointed out that 
their awards were paid on a percentage 
basis of the actual or estimated dollar 
savings to their company, and stated 
that the incidental benefits derived from 
such programs, such as improved morale 
and better operating efficiency were of 
major importance, as well as the primary 
objective—to save money. One official 
pointed out that these awards programs 
were one fine way in which employees 
could be taken into partnership with 
management and be made to feel that 
they were an important part of its opera- 
tion. 

The industry representatives were 
amazed when informed that all the Fed- 
eral departments and agencies, except 
the Defense Department, were presently 
limited to $1,000 for an individual cash 
award, and $25,000 for an entire Federal 
department for any one fiscal year. In 
commenting on this particular point, 
one industry official reported that awards 
to his employees were based on 10 per- 
cent of the savings, and that his com- 
pany would like to see its budget soar 
on incentive awards provided it remained 
on the same basis. Another industry 
official stated that he could see no rea- 
son for limiting the size of the awards 
because of the fact that the suggestion 
benefits might be unusually large. 
Rather, he felt that just the opposite 
was true, in that large awards meant 
that large savings had been realized. 

In contrast, the testimony of the Gov- 
ernment witnesses indicated that both 
employees and management manifested 
only a casual interest in present and 
existing awards programs. Among the 
more prevalent reasons for this indif- 
ferent attitude and lack of interest were: 

First. Employees stated that manage- 
ment had not evidenced any real interest 
in awards programs and had not encour- 
aged its employees to participate in 
them. In some instances, they had 
actually discouraged employees from 
submitting suggestions. Accordingly, 
employees could hardly be expected to 
display any initiative and positive inter- 
est in such awards programs. 

Second. Among those agencies having 
programs, management was often very 
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slow in notifying employees what action 
it was taking on their suggestions. In 
fact, on several occasions more than 2 
years had elapsed and the employee still 
had not been informed as to whether or 
not his suggestion had ever been con- 
sidered. Such lack of consideration 
materially hindered the operations of 
awards programs by stifling employees’ 
incentive to participate in them. 

Third. Due to the limitation imposed 
under Public Law 600 of the 79th Con- 
gress, as previously mentioned, decen- 
tralized authority to any appreciable de- 
gree for the awarding of employees for 
adopted suggestions has not been 
granted. 

Consideration of this testimony made 
it evident to my subcommittee and to me 
that the Federal Government was barely 
scratching the surface of incentive 
awards programs. It appeared to us 
that there was at least two major reasons 
for this: First, that some Federal man- 
agement officials had failed to recognize 
the potential value of such programs, 
and therefore had not shown the proper 
interest in them; and second, that the 
present awards legislation in many in- 
stances imposed such rigid limitations 
on them that they had little or no oppor- 
tunity to operate an effective awards 
program, even if they so desired. 

The obvious result has been that the 
majority of these awards programs have 
bogged down, and in practically no in- 
stance has the Federal Government de- 
rived the maximum benefits from them. 
No doubt these are at last two reasons 
why the employees of two industrial con- 
cerns—Eastman Kodak and General 
Electric—have turned in as many sug- 
gestions for 1952 and 1953 as did the en- 
tire body of eligible Federal employees, 
which outnumbered them 10 to 1. 

Upon completion of this field trip my 
Subcommittee on the Federal Civil Serv- 
ice carefully considered the testimony 
furnished us on incentive awards. In 
addition, representatives of the Civil 
Service Commission, the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the General Accounting Of- 
fice were called in to give us their views 
and ideas on how to improve the Gov- 
ernment’s awards programs. This bill, 
H. R. 7774, represents the very best com- 
bination of all the many fine ideas and 
suggestions received and considered by 
us from all of these different sources. 

Section 2 of this bill will for the first 
time permit wage board employees to 
participate in a uniform awards pro- 
gram. In at least one defense compon- 
ent, the Department of the Navy, the 
majority of its employees fall into the 
wageboard catgory, so the potential 
value of this extended coverage is ob- 
vious. The postal field employees are 
another major group numbering almost 
500,000 which will be included under the 
provisions of this legislation. 

Section 3 of this bill imposes a duty on 
each administrator to establish an 
awards program for his agency and to 
actively promote it. The Civil Service 
Commission is charged with the respon- 
sibility for making certain that these 
duties are carried out, and are further 
charged with the duty of providing the 
proper stimulus to make these programs 
operate effectively. 
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My subcommittee and I intend to 
watch this particular activity with a 
great deal of interest because we hope 
and expect the Commission to stir these 
awards programs out of their present 
lethargical state and arouse active inter- 
est and participation in them, so that 
the Federal Government might ulti- 
mately derive maximum cash savings 
and other benefits commensurate with 
that presently enjoyed in industry. 

I want to emphasize at this point that 
section 3 (a) of this bill will permit de- 
partments and agencies to continue the 
practice of granting length-of-service 
awards for longevity as is presently done 
under authority of Public Law 600 of the 
79th Congress, because we feel that the 
recognition of long and faithful service 
is an important additional incentive to 
efficient work performance by employees. 

Section 4 authorizes departments to 
pay cash awards and grant honorary 
recognition for suggestions, inventions, 
superior accomplishments, or other meri- 
torious personal efforts. This section 
permits individual administrators to au- 
thorize single awards up to $5,000, and 
permits the Civil Service Commission to 
authorize single awards up to $25,000, 
where they have determined that the 
basis therefor is highly exceptional and 
unusually outstanding. In addition, this 
section permits more than one depart- 
ment to share in the payment of a cash 
award, with the office of the President 
being designated to determine each de- 
partment’s proportionate amount. The 
President of the United States also is au- 
thorized to grant both honorary and cash 
awards in addition to those granted by 
the departments. Accordingly, I feel 
that this section materially liberalizes 
the granting of individual awards, and 
should go far in removing one present 
objection, namely, that inadequate recog- 
nition is all that often can be shown due 
to statutory limitations. 

The practice of paying awards from 
general appropriations, based on a per- 
centage of savings resulting from the 
adopted suggestion, will be continued in 
this legislation. My subcommittee and 
I both hope that these cash awards budg- 
ets will be materially increased as it has 
in industry, because that will mean in- 
creased savings for the Federal Govern- 
ment. I feel that this is of major im- 
portance, in view of the fact that many 
of our Federal agencies are operating on 
reduced appropriations, or on an in- 
creased workload with no additional 
funds, and at the same time, are expected 
to perform their functions with the same 
degree of efficiency. I believe that this 
bill will be of valuable assistance to them 
in meeting this responsibility. 

In fact, I sincerely believe that this 
legislation, H. R. 7774, will eliminate all 
of the obstacles I have previously re- 
ferred to, and will provide departments 
and agencies for the first time with an 
improved management tool which will 
help them establish effective incentive- 
awards programs from which the Federal 
Government can derive maximum bene- 
fits such as improved morale, greater 
operating efficiency, and last, but most 
important of all, cash savings expected 
to run into many more millions of dollars 
annually. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Federal Employees Incentive 
Awards Act of 1954.” 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this act 

(a) The term “department” or Govern- 
ment” includes (1) the executive depart- 
ments, (2) the independent establishments 
and agencies in the executive branch, in- 
cluding corporations wholly owned by the 
United States, (3) the Library of Congress, 
(4) the Government Printing Office, (5) the 
General Accounting Office, and (6) the mu- 
nicipal government of the District of Co- 
lumbia; 

(b) The term “employees” includes all 
civilian officers and employees in or under 
the departments; 

(c) The term “Commission” means the 
United States Civil Service Commission. 

Sec.3. (a) The head of each department 
shall prepare an incentive-awards plan for 
his department in accordance with stand- 
ards and regulations prescribed by the Com- 
mission. The incentive-awards plan of each 
department shall provide that the head of 
such department shall grant monetary 
awards, or provide suitable honorary recog- 
nition, or both, in his discretion, to or for 
employees of the Government (or the for- 
mer employees or the estates of deceased 
employees thereof) in those instances in 
which such persons, while employed by the 
Government, have contributed to the effi- 
ciency, economy, or other improvement of 
the operations of such department, or of any 
other department, by their suggestions, in- 
ventions, superior accomplishments, or other 
meritorious personal efforts. 

(b) The Commission shall inspect and re- 
view the operation of the incentive-awards 
plans in the departments to insure compli- 
ance with the provisions of this act and with 
the standards and regulations of the Com- 
mission. The Commission is authorized, on 
its own initiative and after consultation with 
the department concerned, to revise or 
modify any department’s plan to the extent 
the Commission deems necessary. 

(c) In order to carry out effectively the 
purposes of this act, the Commission shall 
establish under its jurisdiction an incentive- 
awards office, appoint a director thereof, and, 
consistently with the provisions of this act, 
delegate to such director the duty and re- 
sponsibility imposed upon the Commission 
under subsection (a) to the extent that the 
Commission may deem necessary. 

(d) The director of the incentive-awards 
office shall be immediately responsible to, 
and shall report directly to, the executive 
director of the Commission. 

(e) The Commission shall submit to the 
Congress and to the respective chairmen of 
the Committee on Appropriations of the Sen- 
ate, the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives, the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service of the Senate, 
and the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service of the House of Representatives, an 
annual report of the operation of the pro- 
gram of incentive-awards plans for the de- 
partments under this act, together with 
such recommendations as the Commission 
deems advisable. 

Sec. 4. (a) Awards and expenses for hon- 
orary recognition under section 3 of this act 
may be paid from funds or appropriations 
of the department primarily benefiting or 
may be paid from the several funds or ap- 
propriations of the various departments 
benfiting. 

(b) A monetary award granted under an 
incentive-awards plan shall not exceed $5,000, 
except that an award in excess of such 
amount may be granted, with the approval 
of the Commission, in special cases in which 
the head of a department certifies to the 
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Commission that the idea, method, or device 
for which such award is proposed to be made 
is highly exceptional and unusually out- 
standing. 

(c) The acceptance of a monetary award 
shall constitute an agreement that the use 
by the United States of any idea, method, 
or device for which the award is made shall 
not form the basis of a claim of any nature 
against the United States or the District of 
Columbia by the employee or former em- 
ployee, or his heirs, assigns, or estate. 

(d) A monetary award or honorary recog- 
nition shall be given due weight in qualify- 
ing and selecting employees for promotion. 

Sec. 5. (a) The following laws and parts 
of laws are hereby repealed: 

(1) Sections 702, 1002, and 1003 of the 
Classification Act of 1949 (5 U. S. C., secs. 
1122, 1152, 1153); 

(2) Section 14 of the act entitled “An act 
to authorize certain administrative expenses 
in the Government service, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 2, 1946 (5 
U.S. C., sec. 116a); 

(3) The act entitled “An act authorizing 
payments of rewards to postal employees for 
inventions,” approved December 3, 1945 (39 
U. S. C., sec. 813); 

(4) The act entitled “An act authorizing 
the Secretary of War to pay a cash award 
for suggestions submitted by employees of 
certain establishments of the Ordnance De- 
partment for improvement or economy in 
manufacturing process or plant,” approved 
July 17, 1912 (50 U. S. C., sec. 58); 

(5) The act entitled “An act to provide 
equitable compensation for useful sugges- 
tions or inventions by personnel of the De- 
partment of the Interior,” approved June 20, 
1944 (5 U.S. C., sec. 500); 

(6) Subsections (a) and (b) of section 35 
of the act entitled “An act to enact certain 
provisions now included in the Naval Appro- 
priation Act, 1946, and for other purposes,” 
approved August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C., sec. 
416); and 

(7) The joint resolution entitled “Joint 
resolution to provide cash awards to person- 
nel of the Maritime Commission and the 
War Shipping Administration for useful sug- 
gestions to improve administration of their 
activities,” approved March 13, 1944 (46 
U. S. C., sec. 1111b). 

(b) All other laws or parts of laws incon- 
sistent with this act are hereby repealed to 
the extent of such inconsistency. 

(e) Paragraph (A) of subsection (a) of 
section 701 of the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended (5 U. S. C., sec. 1121 (a)), is 
amended by striking out the comma and the 
following: except increase made pursuant 
to section 702 or 1002.“ 

Sec. 6. The enactment of this act shall not 
affect the right of any employee to an award 
granted him under any provision of law re- 
pealed by this act. 

Sec. 7. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 8. This act shall take effect on the 
90th day after the date of its enactment. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: : 
The amendments are as follows: 


Page 2, line 14, strike out “or the former” 
and insert in lieu thereof “or to former.” 

Page 3, line 9, strike out “subsection (a)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “subsections (a) 
and (b).” 

Page 3, strike out subsection (e) and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(e) The Commission shall include in its 
annual report to the Congress a statement 
with respect to the operation of the pro- 
gram of incentive awards plans for the de- 
partments under this act, together with such 
recommendations as the Commission may 
deem advisable.” i 
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Page 4, line 3, after the period insert the 
following sentence: 

“The President of the United States shall 
determine the proportionate share of each 
respective benefiting department.” 

Page 4, line 6, after the word “amount”, 
insert “but not in excess of $25,000.” 

Page 4, at lines 8 and 9, strike out “idea, 
method, or device” and insert in lieu thereof 
“suggestion, invention, superior accomplish- 
ment, or other meritorious effort.” 

Page 4, line 11, subsection (c) of the in- 
troduced bill is redesignated as subsection 
(d), and is amended by striking out “the use 
by the United States of any idea, method, or 
device” and inserting in lieu thereof “any 
benefit derived by the United States or the 
District of Columbia as a result of the sug- 
gestion, invention, superior accomplishment, 
or other meritorious personal effort.” 

Page 4, insert after line 10 the following 
subsection: 

“(c) The President of the United States 
is authorized to pay monetary awards to, and 
to incur necessary expenses for the honorary 
recognition of, civilian officers and employees 
of the Government who by their suggestions, 
inventions, superior accomplishments, or 
other personal efforts contribute to the efi- 
ciency, economy, or other improvements of 
Government operations, or who perform ex- 
ceptionally meritorious special acts or serv- 
ices in the public interest in connection with 
or related to their official employment. Such 
Presidential awards may be in addition to 
departmental awards authorized in section 
3 (a).“ 

Page 4, line 17, subsection (d) is re- 
designated as subsection (e). 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Murray: On 
page 1, line 9, after the words “United 
States”, insert a comma and the following: 
“but not including the Tennessee Valley 
Authority.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SCHOOL LANDS 
SHALL VEST IN THE STATES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7110) 
to provide that title to certain school 
lands shall vest in the States under the 
act of January 25, 1927, notwithstand- 
ing any Federal leases which may be 
outstanding on such lands at the time 
they are surveyed. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? F 

There was no objection, 


OFFICE EXPENSES OF FULL-TIME 
UNITED STATES COMMISSIONERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5801) 
to provide that United States commis- 
sioners who are required to devote full 
time to the duties of the office may be 
allowed their necessary office expenses. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, it is my 
purpose to object to this bill. If there is 
any Member here who is interested in 
it, I would be glad to discuss it and give 
my reasons. I object to the bill, Mr. 
Speaker. 


FILING CERTAIN CLAIMS UNDER 
THE WAR CLAIMS ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6896) 
to extend the period for filing claims 
for compensation by World War II pris- 
oners of war to August 1, 1954. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object and, of course, 
I shall not, but I want to make some in- 
quiries. Is the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. O'Hara] prepared to answer 
a question or two? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. I may be 
able to, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In reading this 
bill, might I say to my friend, my mind 
was directed toward the fact that this is 
limited to an extension until July 1, 
1954. Of course, this is April 5, 1954, 
now. Naturally, it will take a little 
longer to become law, since it has to 
pass the other body. Does the gentle- 
man think the remaining period is long 
enough? Does not the gentleman think 
it should be extended to December 31 of 
this year to give them an opportunity to 
file, because the time is rather short? 
The period is practically at hand now. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. May I say 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
that the gentleman from California (Mr, 
HinsHAw] is the author of this bill. He 
is unable to be here this morning and 
asked me to appear. May I further say 
to the gentleman that I think the time 
provided for filing claims in the bill is 
too short. It was my understanding 
that there would be an amendment of- 
fered to the bill extending the time. I 
think an amendment should be offered 
extending the time at least to Novem- 
ber 1 or something more reasonable to 
give an opportunity to file claims. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The committee 
amendment was to cut down from Au- 
gust 1 to July 1. It seems to me that 
since it is now April 5 and then the bill 
having to go over to the other body and 
be acted upon, that this is a very short 
period. If the gentleman thinks that 
the period is long enough, I will accept 
the gentleman’s word. On the other 
hand, we know that time passes very 
rapidly, and it may be only 2 months at 
the most for the veterans who have not 
exercised their rights, to do so. If the 
gentleman has no objection, I will offer 


an amendment striking out July 1 and 


making it December 31, and then if a 
shorter period would be satisfactory, 
that could be arranged in the other body, 
so that we will not have to put this over 
today for 2 weeks longer. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota, I would 
have been satisfied with November 1. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Well, I will take 
November 1. 

Mr. OHARA of Minnesota. Very well. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the present consideration of the bill? the present consideration of the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 3 of the 
act entitled “An act to amend section 6 and 
77 of the War Claims Act of 1948”, approved 
April 9, 1952, is amended by striking out 
“within 1 year after the date of enactment 
of this act”, and inserting in lieu thereof 
“on or before August 1, 1954.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this act 
shall not be construed to extend the life of 
the War Claims Commission for any period 
of time. 

Sec. 3. The amendment made by this act 
shall take effect as of April 9, 1953. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, lines 3 and 4, strike out “section 
6 and a and insert in lieu thereof “sections 
6 and 7.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “August” and 
insert “July.” 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a substitute amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute amendment offered by Mr. Mc- 


Cormack: Page 1, line 7, strike out July“ 
and insert “November.” 


The substitute amendment was agreed 


was 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RESTORATION OF U. S. S. 
“CONSTITUTION,” ETC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8247) 
to provide for the restoration and main- 
tenance of the U. S. S. Constitution and 
to authorize the disposition of the U. S. S. 
Constellation, U. S. S. Hartford, U. S. S. 
Olympia, and U. S. S. Oregon, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 


MARKERS IN NATIONAL 
CEMETERIES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4690) 
to provide for the erection of appropriate 
markers in national cemeteries to honor 
the memory of members of the Armed 
Forces missing in action. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not ob- 
ject, I wonder if the chairman of the 
committee or some other member could 
tell us whether any information was ob- 
tained in the hearings on this particular 
measure as to whether the bodies of 
American boys still in North Korea will 
be recovered and when, if ever. 
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Mr. DEWART. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of this bill is not to move any bodies. 
It is to erect appropriate markers. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand that per- 
fectly, but I wondered if any informa- 
tion was obtained from those who testi- 
fied on this bill as to when those bodies 
will be recovered, if ever. 

Mr. D'EWART. That was not gone 
into in the hearings. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Secretary of the Army 
shall set aside, when available, suitable plots 
in the national cemeteries under their juris- 
diction to honor the memory of members of 
the Armed Forces missing in action, and 
shall, under regulations to be jointly pre- 
scribed by them, permit the erection of ap- 
propriate markers thereon in honor of any 
such member or group of members. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SUNDRY ADMINISTRATIVE MAT- 
TERS AFFECTING DEPARTMENT 
OF DEFENSE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2225) 
to provide for sundry administrative 
matters affecting the Department of De- 
fense, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in all cases where 
relief has been granted or may hereafter 
be granted to disbursing officers or agents 
of any of the departments or agencies of 
the Federal Government operating under ac- 
counts of advances, under the authority of 
any act containing no provisions for the re- 
moval cf charges outstanding in the accounts 
of advances of such departments or agencies, 
and in all cases where charges have been 
outstanding in the accounts of advances of 
the aforesaid departments or agencies for 
two fiscal years and have been certified by 
the head of the department or agency con- 
cerned to the Comptroller General as un- 
collectible, such charges shall be removed 
by crediting the appropriate account of ad- 
vances and debiting any appropriation made 
available therefor to the department or 
agency concerned: Provided, That nothing 
contained in this section shall in any way 
affect the financial liability of any disbursing 
officer, agent, or surety of the United States, 

Sec. 2. Section 5 of the act of August 7, 
1946 (60 Stat. 897, 898), is hereby amended 
by deleting the period after the word 
“loaned” and substituting a colon in place 
thereof, and by adding the following proviso 
thereo: “Provided, however, That claims for 
the return or replacement of binoculars un- 
der this section shall be filed with the Secre- 
tary of the Navy on or before December 31, 
1953, and the United States shall be under 
no obligation to return, replace, or pay for 
binoculars under this section, for which no 
claim is so filed. After decision on claims 
submitted pursuant to this section, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy is authorized to dispose 
of any such binoculars held by the Navy in 
accordance with existing law.” 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Navy is au- 
thorized to sell to merchant ships, under 
such regulations as he may prescribed, and at 
such prices as he may deem reasonable, such 
fuel and other supplies as may be required 
to meet the necessities of, and as may not 
otherwise be locally procured by, such ships: 
Provided, That such ships, without such fuel 
or other supplies to be furnished under this 
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authority, are not able to proceed to the 
nearest port where such fuel and other sup- 
plies can be locally procured without en- 
dangering the health and comfort of the 
personnel, the safety of the ship, or the safe 
condition of the property thereon: Provided 
further, That the funds received from such 
sales shall, if not otherwise provided by law, 
be credited to the current appropriations 
concerned, and the amounts so credited shall 
be ayailable for expenditures for the same 
purposes as the appropriations credited. 

Sec, 4. Under such regulations as the Pres- 
ident may prescribe, appropriations charge- 
able for the transportation of baggage and 
household goods and effects of military per- 
sonnel and civilian employees of departments 
or agencies of the Federal Government shall 
be available for the payment or reimburse- 
ment of general average contributions re- 
quired in connection therewith. 

Sec. 5. Section 2 of the act of August 5, 
1882 (22 Stat. 296, 297), as amended, is here- 
by further amended by inserting in the sev- 
enth sentence thereof, after “those which 
cannot be finished without great and dis- 
proportionate expense,”, the following: “or 
those which have become excess to the needs 
of the United States Navy for the perform- 
ance of its functions.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: That in all cases 
where relief has been granted or may here- 
after be granted to disbursing officers or 
agents of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
State Department operating under accounts 
of advances, under the authority of any act 
of Congress containing no provisions for the 
removal of charges outstanding in the ac- 
counts of advances of such departments, and 
in all cases where charges have been out- 
standing in the accounts of advances of the 
aforesaid departments for 2 full fiscal years 
and have been certified by the head of the 
department concerned to the Comptroller 
General as uncollectible, such charges shall 
be removed by crediting the appropriate ac- 
count of advances and debiting any appro- 
priation made available therefor to the de- 
partment concerned: Provided, That nothing 
contained in this section shall in any way 
affect the financial liability of any disbursing 
officer, agent, or surety of the United States. 

“Sec. 2. Section 5 of the act of August 7, 
1946 (60 Stat. 897, 898), is hereby amended 
by deleting the period after the word ‘loaned’ 
and substituting a colon in place thereof, 
and by adding the following proviso thereto: 
‘Provided, however, That claims for the re- 
turn or replacement of binoculars under 
this section shall be filed with the Secre- 
tary of the Navy on or before December 31, 
1954, and the United States shall be under 
no obligation to return, replace, or pay for 
binoculars under this section, for which no 
claim is so filed. After decision on claims 
submitted pursuant to this section, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy is authorized to dispose of 
any such binoculars held by the Navy in 
accordance with existing law.’ 

“Sec, 3. The Secretary of the Navy is au- 
thorized to sell to merchant ships under 
such regulations as he may prescribe, and 
at such prices as he may deem reasonable, 
such fuel and other supplies as may be re- 
quired to meet the necessities of such ships 
and as may not otherwise be locally pro- 
curable: Provided, That such ships, without 
such fuel or other emergency supplies to be 
furnished under this authority, are not able 
to proceed to the nearest port where such 
fuel and other supplies can be locally pro- 
cured without endangering the health and 
comfort of the personnel, the safety of the 
ship, or the safe condition of the property 
thereon: Provided further, That the funds 
received from such sales shall, if not other- 
wise provided by law, be credited to the 
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current appropriations concerned, and the 
amounts so credited shall be available for 
expenditures for the same purposes as the 
appropriations credited. 

“Sec. 4. Under such regulations as the 
President may prescribe, appropriations 
chargeable for the transportation of baggage 
and household goods and effects of military 
personnel and civilian employees of depart- 
ments or agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment shall be available for the payment or 
reimbursement of general average contribu- 
tions required in connection therewith: Pro- 
vided, That no appropriation shall be avail- 
able for the payment or reimbursement of 
general average contributions required in 
connection with and applicable to quan- 
tities of baggage and household goods and 
effects in excess of quantities authorized to 
be transported by law or regulation pursuant 
to law; nor shall any appropriation be so 
available in any case where the military 
person or civilian employee concerned (a) is 
allowed under any law or regulation pur- 
suant to law a commutation in lieu of the 
actual transportation expenses or (b) has 
himself selected the means of shipment.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide for sundry administra- 
tive matters affecting the Federal Gov- 
ernment, particularly the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and State Department, and 
for other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AMENDING FEDERAL PROPERTY 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 
ACT OF 1949 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5605) 
to amend the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949 to 
provide that transfers of real property 
from certain Government corporations 
to other Government agencies shall not 
operate to remove such real property 
from local tax rolls. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection, 


GORGAS MEMORIAL LABORATORY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1456) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to auth- 
orize a permanent annual appropriation 
for the maintenance and operation of 
the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory,” ap- 
proved May 7, 1928, as amended. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to authorize a permanent annual 
appropriation for the maintenance and oper- 
tion of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory,” 
approved May 7, 1928, as amended, is hereby 
amended by striking out clauses (2) and 
(3) of section 1 of said act and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “and (2) that 
the said Gorgas Memorial Institute be, and 
it is hereby, authorized within its discre- 
tion, henceforth to accept from any of the 
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Latin American Governments, or from any 
other sources, any funds which may be 
offered or given for the use of the Gorgas 
Memorial Institute for the maintenance and 
operation of the Gorgas Memorial Labora- 
tory, and for carrying on the work of said 
Laboratory wherever deemed by the said In- 
stitute to be necessary or desirable.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


RECONVEYING PROPERTY TO CITY 
OF BOULDER, COLO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7380) 
to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
to reconvey certain property which the 
city of Boulder, Colo., donated to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce for the establish- 
ment of a radio propagation laboratory. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That any other law to 
the contrary notwithstanding, the Secretary 
of Commerce is authorized to reconvey, 
without compensation in such manner and 
on such other terms and conditions as he 
deems to be in the best interests of the 
United States, to the city of Boulder, Colo., 
2 acres of land more or less, consisting of a 
portion of a tract of some 210 acres of land 
in Boulder County, Colo., which tract was 
conveyed without compensation to the 
United States Government represented by 
the Secretary of Commerce, as a site for a 
radio laboratory under authority of Public 
law 366, 81st Congress, approved October 25, 
1949 (63 Stat. 886), the said land reconveyed 
to be used by the city of Boulder, Colo., as 
part of a site for a water reservoir, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FINALITY CLAUSES IN GOVERNMENT 
CONTRACTS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 24) to per- 
mit review of decisions of Government 
contracting officers involving questions 
of fact arising under Government con- 
tracts, in cases other than those in 
which fraud is alleged, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

j a WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ec 


RAILWAY INSTALLATIONS, PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE HOSPITAL, NEW 
ORLEANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6870) 
to amend the act of February 13, 1900 
(31 Stat. 28) by approving existing rail- 
way installations and authorizing fur- 
ther railway installations on the batture 
in front of the Public Health Service hos- 
pital property in New Orleans, La. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the 
act of Congress approved February 13, 1900 
(31 Stat. 28), granting permission and au- 
thority to the Orleans levee board to move, 
without cost to the United States, the ex- 
isting line of levee in front of the Public 
Health Service hospital property in New Or- 
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leans, La., and for other purposes, be amen i- 
ed so as to read as follows: 

“SEcTION 1. (a) That permission and au- 
thority be, and they are hereby, granted to 
the Orleans levee board to move, without 
cost to the United States, the existing line 
of levee in front of the United States Public 
Health Service hospital property in New Or- 
leans, La., in the square bounded by State 
Street, Henry Clay Avenue, Tchoupitoulas 
Street, and the Mississippi River; said line 
of levee to be moved outwardly in the direc- 
tion of said river to the new line of levee 
established by the said Orleans levee board, 
and that the city of New Orleans be, and 
it is hereby, authorized to extend, lay out, 
open, and to keep open, through the said 
Public Health Service hospital property, the 
street known as Leake Avenue (Front Street), 
110 feet wide, extending from Peniston 
Street to the upper limits of the city of 
New Orleans, a distance of about 5 miles, 
as provided for under ordinance of the city 
of New Orleans, numbered 15,080, council 
series, approved March 1, 1899: Provided, 
That in case the said city of New Orleans 
has granted, or shall grant, a right-of-way 
over said street to any railway company, 
corporation, firm, or person, or that said 
street shall be used for railway purposes, 
such grant, privilege, or use shall be upon 
condition that no part of said street within 
the limits of said Public Health Service hos- 
pital property (or within 1,000 feet from 
the same) shall be used for depot purposes, 
or railroad yard, or for the purposes of 
switching, shifting, or parking cars, or mak- 
ing up or breaking up trains of cars, or for 
any other purpose than the ordinary transit. 
without stopping, of railway trains except- 
ing, however, the stopping of cars by reason 
of the automatic interlocking located at 
the intersection of the tracks of the Illinois 
Central Railroad and the Public Belt Rail- 
road Commission between Jefferson Avenue 
and Octavia Street when the crossing is oc- 
cupied by opposing trains: And provided fur- 
ther, That the inner line of said Leake Ave- 
nue (Front Street) shall not be located at 
any point nearer than eight feet to the 
present iron fence enclosing the grounds of 
said Public Health Service hospital prop- 
erty; and the violation of any of the pro- 
visions of this act shall, as to the person, 
company, railway company, municipal cor- 
poration, or other corporation so violating 
any of said provisions, cause a revocation 
of all rights and privileges given or granted 
by this act. 

“(b) The existing railway side tracks and 
related rail facilities of the Public Belt Rail- 
road Commission, the following-described 
center lines of which are located within the 
area set forth in paragraph (a) hereof are 
hereby approved: as shown on Public Belt 
Railroad Plan No. A-14-57, revised July 6, 
1953. 

“(1) A certain track designated as ‘old 
Mengel Switch,’ beginning at a point 
designated ‘E’ approximately 15 feet river- 
ward from Public Belt river main 
track, said point ‘E’ being 1,000 feet in 
an upstream direction from the north- 
east corner of Henry Clay Avenue and 
Leake Avenue; then by a line bearing 
approximately south forty-two degrees 
east, a distance of approximately forty-seven 
feet; thence by a twelve-degree thirty-min- 
ute curve to the left, a distance of approxi- 
mately eighty feet; thence by a line approxi- 
mately twenty-six feet riverward from and 
parallel to Public Belt river main track bear- 
ing approximately south fifty degrees east, 
a distance of approximately three hundred 
feet to point designated ‘F,’ the end of the 
existing track, said point ‘F’ being approxi- 
mately six hundred feet from the north- 
east corner of Henry Clay Avenue and Leake 
Avenue, measured along a straight line. 

“(2) A certain track designated as ‘num- 
ber 1,’ beginning at a point designated by 
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the letter ‘G,’ said point ‘G’ being on Public 
Belt river main track at a distance of ap- 
proximately two hundred and seventy-eight 
feet upstream from the northwest corner 
of State Street and Leake Avenue, measured 
along a straight line; thence by a number 
7 turnout and curve to the right, a distance 
of approximately ninety feet in a down- 
stream direction; thence by a ten-degree 
curve to the left, a distance of approximately 
two hundred and thirty feet in a down- 
stream direction; thence by a line bearing 
approximately north eighty-nine degrees 
east, thirteen feet riverward from and par- 
allel to Public Belt river main track, a 
distance of approximately nine hundred and 
sixty-five feet to point designated ‘H,’ said 
point ‘H’ being one thousand feet in a down- 
stream direction from northwest corner of 
State Street and Leake Avenue, measured 
along a straight line. 

“(3) A certain track designated as num- 
ber 2’, beginning at a point designated ‘J’, 
said point designated ‘J’ being on track 
number 1 approximately five hundred and 
thirty feet downstream from the northwest 
corner of State Street and Leake Avenue, 
measured along a straight line; thence by 
a number 7 turnout to the right, a distance 
of approximately seventy feet; thence by a 
line bearing approximately south eight-two 
degrees east, a distance of approximately 
forty-eight feet; thence by a twenty-four 
degree thirty minute curve to the left, a 
distance of approximately forty-five feet; 
thence by a line approximately sixteen feet 
riverward from and parallel to track number 
1 bearing approximately north eighty-nine 
degrees east, a distance of approximately two 
hundred feet; thence by a twenty-four de- 
gree thirty minute curve to the right, a 
distance of approximately sixty feet; thence 
by a line bearing approximately south 
seventy-nine degrees east, a distance of 
approximately fifty feet to point designated 
K, said point designated ‘K’ being one 
thousand feet downstream from the north- 
west corner of State Street and Leake Ave- 
nue, measured along a straight line. 

“(4) A certain track designated as ‘track 
number 3’, beginning at a point designated 
by the letter ‘L’, said point ‘L’ being on 
aforesaid track number 2, at a point approxi- 
mately eight hundred and twenty feet in a 
downstream direction from the northwest 
corner of State Street and Leake Avenue, 
measured along a straight line; thence by a 
number 5 turnout to the right, a distance of 
approximately fifty feet; thence by a line 
bearing approximately south seventy- nine de- 
grees east, a distance of one hundred and 
twenty-five feet to a point designated ‘M’, 
said point ‘M’ being one thousand feet in 
a downstream direction from the northwest 
corner of State Street and Leake Avenue, 
measured along a straight line. 

“(5) A certain track designated as ‘track 
number 4’, beginning on track number 2 at 
a point designated by the letter ‘N’, said point 
‘N’ being approximately seven hundred and 
fifty-six feet downstream from the northwest 
corner of State Street and Leake Avenue, 
measured along a straight line; thence by a 
number 5 turnout to the right, a distance of 
approximately fifty feet; thence by a line 
bearing approximately south seventy-nine de- 
grees east, a distance of approximately one 
hundred and ninety-two feet to point 
designated O!, said point ‘O’ being one thou- 
sand feet in a downstream direction from the 
northwest corner of State Street and Leake 
Avenue, measured along a straight line. 

“(6) A certain track designated as ‘track 
number five’, beginning at a point on track 
number 2, designated by the letter ‘P’, said 
point ‘P’ being approximately six hundred 
and ninety feet in a downstream direction 
from the northwest corner of State Street 
and Leake Avenue, measured along a straight 
line; thence by a number 5 turnout to the 
right, a distance of approximately fifty feet; 
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thence by a line bearing approximately south 
seventy-nine degrees east, a distance of ap- 
proximately two hundred and fifty-eight feet 
to point designated ‘Q’, said point d' being 
one thousand feet in a downstream direction 
from the northwest corner of State Street 
and Leake Avenue, measured along a straight 
line. 

“(7) A certain track designated as ‘track 
number six’, beginning at a point on track 
number 1, designated by the letter R', said 
point ‘R’ being approximately one hundred 
and thirty feet from the northwest corner 
of State Street and Leake Avenue, meas- 
ured in a southwesterly direction along a 
straight line; thence by a number 7 turn- 
out to the right, a distance of approximately 
eighty feet in a downstream direction, thence 
by a ten degree curve to the left, a distance 
of approximately one hundred and thirty- 
eight feet; thence by a line approximately 
eighteen feet riverward from and parallel to 
track number 1 bearing approximately north 
eighty-nine degrees east, a distance of ap- 
proximately three hundred and seventy feet; 
thence by a twelve degree thirty minute 
curve to the right a distance of approxi- 
mately sixty-five feet; thence by a line bear- 
ing approximately south eighty-two degrees 
east, a distance of approximately three hun- 
dred twelve feet; thence by an eight degree 
curve to the right, a distance of approxi- 
mately eighty-three feet; thence by a line 
bearing approximately south seventy-seven 
degrees east, a distance of approximately 
forty-two feet to point designated ‘S’, said 
point ‘S’ being one thousand feet in a down- 
stream direction from the northwest corner 
of State Street and Leake Avenue, measured 
along a straight line. 

“(8) A certain track designated as ‘track 
number seven’, beginning at a point on track 
number 6, designated by the letter T', said 
point T' being approximately one hundred 
and thirty feet from the northwest corner 
of State Street and Leake Avenue, measured 
in a southeasterly direction along a straight 
line; thence by a number 7 turnout to the 
right, a distance of approximately ninety- 
two feet; thence by a twelve degree thirty 
minute curve to the left, a distance of ap- 
proximately seventy-nine feet; thence by a 
line thirteen feet riverward from and par- 
allel to track number 1, bearing approxi- 
mately north eighty-nine degrees east, a dis- 
tance of approximately two hundred and 
sixty feet; thence by a twelve degree thirty 
minute curve to the right, a distance of 
approximately sixty-three feet; thence by 
a line thirteen feet riverward from and par- 
allel to track number 6 bearing south eighty- 
two degrees east, a distance of approximately 
two hundred and twenty feet; thence by an 
eight degree curve to the right, a distance 
of approximately eighty-five feet; thence by 
a line approximately nineteen feet river- 
ward from and parallel to track number 6 
bearing approximately south seventy-seven 
degrees east, a distance of approximately one 
hundred and twenty-eight feet to point 
designated U, said point ‘ʻU’ being one 
thousand feet in a downstream direction 
from the northwest corner of State Street 
and Leake Avenue, measured along a straight 
line. 

“(c) The public-belt railroad commission 
is authorized to install two railway tracks 
and related railway facilities to serve the 
proposed Nashville Avenue wharf within the 
area described in paragraph (a) hereof, the 
center lines of which railway tracks are sub- 
stantially as hereinafter described: Provided, 
That the switching of cars for the purpose 
of servicing the proposed Nashville Avenue 
wharf shall be permitted only between the 
hours of 6 o’clock antemeridian and 8 o’clock 
postmeridian. 

“(1) Beginning at the end of the existing 
Old Mengel Switch at point designated F., 
said point ‘F’ being approximately six hun- 
dred feet upstream from the northeast cor- 
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ner of Henry Clay Avenue and Leake Ave- 
nue, measured along a straight line; thence 
by a line bearing approximately south fifty 
degrees east, a distance of approximately 
three hundred and twenty feet; thence by a 
three degree curve to the left, a distance of 
approximately one hundred and eighteen 
feet; thence by a line bearing approximately 
south fifty-four degrees east, a distance of 
approximately one thousand two hundred 
and seventy feet; thence by a twelve degree 
thirty minute curve to the left, a distance 
of approximately one hundred and seventy 
feet; thence by a line bearing approximately 
south seventy-five degrees east, a distance of 
approximately ninety-two feet; thence by 
a twelve degree thirty minute curve to the 
left, a distance of approximately sixty-six 
feet; thence by a line seven feet cityward 
from and parallel to the rear apron of the 
proposed Nashville Avenue wharf, bearing 
approximately south eighty-three degrees 
east, a distance of approximately six hun- 
dred and forty feet to a point designated w', 
said point ‘V’ being one thousand feet in 
a downstream direction from the northwest 
corner of State Street and Leake Avenue, 
measured along a straight line. 

“(2) Beginning at a point on the proposed 
track to serve proposed Nashville Avenue 
wharf, previously described, at a point desig- 
nated by the letter ‘W’, said point ‘W’ being 
approximately six hundred feet from the 
northwest corner of Leake Avenue and State 
Street, measured in a southerly direction 
along a straight line; thence by a number 7 
turnout to the left, a distance of approxi- 
mately eighty feet; thence by a line twenty 
feet cityward from and parallel to the rear 
apron of the proposed Nashville Avenue 
wharf bearing approximately south eighty- 
three degrees east, a distance of approxi- 
mately seven hundred and twenty-five feet 
to point designated X, said point X' being 
one thousand feet in a downstream direction 
from the northwest corner of State Street 
and Leake Avenue, measured along a straight 
line.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 9, line 18, after the word “That”, in- 
sert the following: “(1) the type of con- 
struction and elevation of all tracks cross- 
ing the main line Mississippi River levee 
shall be subject to approval by the Corps of 
Engineers United States Army, and (2).” 


$ The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING THE FEDERAL FOOD, 
DRUG, AND COSMETIC ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7125) 
to amend the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act with respect to residues of 
pesticide chemicals in or on raw agri- 
cultural commodities. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 201 of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraphs: 

“(q) The term ‘pesticide chemical’ means 
any substance which, alone, in chemical 
combination or in formulation with one or 
more other substances, is an ‘economic poi- 
son’ within the meaning of the Federal In- 
secticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act 
(7 U. S. C., secs. 135-135k) as now in force 
or as hereafter amended, and which is used 
in the production, storage, or transportation 
of raw agricultural commodities. 
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“(r) The term ‘raw agricultural commod- 
ity’ means any food in its raw or natural 
state, including all fruits that are washed, 
colored, or otherwise treated in their un- 
peeled natural form prior to marketing.” 

Sec. 2. Clause (2) of section 402 (a) of 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
is amended to read as follows: “(2) if it 
bears or contains any added poisonous or 
added deleterious substance, except a pesti- 
cide chemical in or on a raw agricultural 
commodity, which is unsafe within the 
meaning of section 406, or if it is a raw 
agricultural commodity and it bears or con- 
tains a pesticide chemical which is unsafe 
within the meaning of section 408 (a);". 

Sec. 3. Chapter IV of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
section: 


“TOLERANCES FOR PESTICIDE CHEMICALS IN OR 
ON RAW AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


“src. 408. (a) Any poisonous or deleterious 
pesticide chemical, or any pesticide chemical 
which is not generally recognized, among 
experts qualified by scientific training and 
experience to evaluate the safety of pesticide 
chemicals, as safe for use, added to a raw 
agricultural commodity, shall be deemed 
unsafe for the purposes of the application 
of clause (2) of section 402 (a) unless— 

“(1) a tolerance for such pesticide chem- 
ical in or on the raw agricultural commodity 
has been prescribed by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare under this 
section and the quantity of such pesticide 
chemical in or on the raw agricultural com- 
modity is within the limits of the tolerance 
so prescribed; or 

“(2) with respect to use in or on such raw 
agricultural commodity, the pesticide chemi- 
cal has been exempted from the requirement 
of a tolerance by the Secretary under this 
section. 


While a tolerance or exemption from tol- 
erance is in effect for a pesticide chemical 
with respect to any raw agricultural com- 
modity, such raw agricultural commodity 
shall not, by reason of bearing or containing 
any added amount of such pesticide chemi- 
cal, be considered to be adulterated within 
the meaning of clause (1) of section 402 (a). 

“(b) The Secretary shall promulgate regu- 
lations establishing tolerances with respect 
to the use in or on raw agricultural com- 
modities of poisonous or deleterious pesticide 
chemicals and of pesticide chemicals which 
are not generally recognized, among experts 
qualified by scientific training and experience 
to evalute the safety of pesticide chemicals, 
as safe for use, to the extent necessary to 
protect the public health. In establishing 
any such regulation, the Secretary shall give 
appropriate consideration, among other rele- 
vant factors, (1) to the necessity for the 
production of an adequate, wholesome, and 
economical food supply; (2) to the other 
ways in which the consumer may be affected 
by the same pesticide chemical or by other 
related substances that are poisonous or 
deleterious; and (3) to the opinion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture as submitted with 
a certification of usefulness under subsec- 
tion (1) of this section. Such regulations 
shall be promulgated in the manner pre- 
scribed in subsection (d) or (e) of this sec- 
tion. In carrying out the provisions of this 
section relating to the establishment of 
tolerances, the Secretary may establish the 
tolerance applicable with respect to the use 
of any pesticide chemical in or on any raw 
agricultural commodity at zero level if the 
scientific data before the Secretary does not 
Justify the establishment of a greater toler- 
ance. 

“(c) The Secretary shall promulgate regu- 
lations exempting any pesticide chemical 
from the necessity of a tolerance with re- 
spect to use in or on any or all raw agricul- 
tural commodities when such a tolerance 
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is not necessary to protect the public health. 
Such regulations shall be promulgated in 
the manner prescribed in subsection (d) or 
(e) of this section. 

“(d) (1) Any person who has 
or who has submitted an application for the 
registration of, an economic poison under the 
Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Roden- 
ticide Act may file with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, a petition 
proposing the issuance of a regulation estab- 
lishing a tolerance for a pesticide chemical 
which constitutes, or is an ingredient of, 
such economic poison, or exempting the 
pesticide chemical from a tolerance. The 
petition shall contain data showing— 

“(A) the name, chemical identify, and 
composition of the pesticide chemical; 

“(B) the amount, frequency, and time of 
application of the pesticide chemical; 

“(C) full reports of investigations made 
with respect to the safety of the pesticide 
chemical; 

“(D) the results of tests on the amount of 
residue remaining, including a description of 
the analytical methods used; 

“(E) practicable methods for removing 
residue which exceeds any proposed toler- 
ance; 

“(F) proposed tolerances for the pesticide 
chemical if tolerances are proposed; and 

“(G) reasonable grounds in support of the 
petition. Samples of the pesticide chemical 
shall be furnished to the Secretary upon re- 
quest. Notice of the filing of such petition 
shall be published in general terms by the 
Secretary within 30 days after filing. Such 
notice shall include the analytical methods 
available for the determination of the resi- 
due of the pesticide chemical for which a 
tolerance or exemption is proposed. 

“(2) Within 90 days after a certification of 
usefulness by the Secretary of Agriculture 
under subsection (1) with respect to the 
pesticide chemical named in the petition, the 
Secretary shall, after giving due considera- 
tion to the data submitted in the petition or 
otherwise before him, by order make public 
a regulation— 

“(A) establishing a tolerance for the pesti- 
cide chemical named in the petition for the 
purposes for which it is so certified as useful, 
or 

“(B) exempting the pesticide chemical 
from the necessity of a tolerance for such 
purposes, 
unless within such 90-day period the person 
filing the petition requests that the petition 
be referred to an advisory committee or the 
Secretary within such period otherwise 
deems such referral necessary, in either of 
which event the provisions of paragraph (3) 
of this subsection shall apply in lieu hereof. 

“(3) In the event that the person filing 
the petition requests, within 90 days after a 
certification of usefulness by the Secretary of 
Agriculture under subsection (1) with re- 
spect to the pesticide chemical named in the 
petition, that the petition be referred to an 
advisory committee, or the Secretary within 
such period otherwise deems such referral 
necessary, the Secretary shall forthwith sub- 
mit the petition and other data before him 
to an advisory committee to be appointed in 
accordance with subsection (g) of this sec- 
tion. As soon as practicable after such re- 
ferral, but not later than 60 days thereafter, 
unless extended as hereinafter provided, the 
committee shall, after independent study of 
the data submitted to it by the Secretary and 
other data before it, certify to the Secretary 
& report and recommendations on the pro- 
posal in the petition to the Secretary, to- 
gether with all underlying data and a state- 
ment of the reasons or basis for the recom- 
mendations. The 60-day period provided for 
herein may be extended by the advisory com- 
mittee for an additional 30 days if the ad- 
visory committee deems this necessary. 
Within 30 days after such certification, the 
Secretary shatl, after giving due considera- 
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tion to all data then before him, including 
such report, recommendations, underlying 
data, and statement, by order make public a 
regulation— 

“(A) establishing a tolerance for the pesti- 
cide chemical named in the petition for the 
purposes for which it is so certified as useful; 
or 


“(B) exempting the pesticide chemical 
from the necessity of a tolerance for such 


purposes. 

“(4) The regulations published under 
paragraph (2) or (3) of this subsection will 
be effective upon publication. 

“(5) Within 30 days after publication, any 
person adversely affected by a regulation 
published pursuant to paragraph (2) or (3) 
of this subsection, or pursuant to subsection 
(e), may file objections thereto with the Sec- 
retary, specifying with particularity the pro- 
visions of the regulation deemed objection- 
able, stating reasonable grounds therefor, 
and requesting a public hearing upon such 
objections. A copy of the objections filed by 
a person other than the petitioner shall be 
served on the petitioner, if the regulation was 
issued pursuant to a petition. The petitioner 
shall have 2 weeks to make a written reply to 
the objections. The Secretary shall there- 
upon, after due notice, hold such public 
hearing for the purpose of receiving evidence 
relevant and material to the issues raised by 
such objections. Any report, recommenda- 
tions, underlying data, and reasons certified 
to the Secretary by an advisory committee 
shall be made a part of the record of the 
hearing, if relevant and material, subject to 
the provisions of section 7 (c) of the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act (5 U. S. C., sec. 1006 
(c)). The National Academy of Sciences 
shall designate a member of the advisory 
committee to appear and testify at any such 
hearing with respect to the report and rec- 
ommendations of such committee upon re- 
quest of the Secretary, the petitioner, or the 
officer conducting the hearing: Provided, 
That this shall not preclude any other mem- 
ber of the advisory committee from appear- 
ing and testifying at such hearing. As soon 
as practicable after completion of the hear- 
ing, the Secretary shall act upon such objec- 
tions and by order make public a regulation. 
Such regulation shall be based only on sub- 
stantial evidence of record at such hearing, 
including any report, recommendations, un- 
derlying data, and reasons certified to the 
Secretary by an advisory committee, and 
shall set forth detailed findings of fact upon 
which the regulation is based. No such order 
shall take effect prior to the ninetieth day 
after its publication, unless the Secretary 
finds that emergency conditions exist neces- 
sitating an earlier effective date, in which 
event the Secretary shall specify in the order 
his findings as to such conditions, 

“(e) The Secretary may at any time, upon 
his own initiative or upon the request of any 
interested person, propose the issuance of a 
regulation establishing a tolerance for a pes- 
ticide chemical or exempting it from the 
necessity of a tolerance. Thirty days after 
publication of such a proposal, the Secretary 
may by order publish a regulation based 
upon the proposal which shall become effec- 
tive upon publication unless within such 
30-day period a person, who has registered, 
or who has submitted an application for the 
registration of, an economic poison under 
the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Ro- 
denticide Act containing the pesticide chem- 
ical named in the proposal, requests that the 
proposal be referred to an advisory commit- 
tee. In the event of such a request, the Sec- 
retary shall forthwith submit the proposal 
and other relevant data before him to an 
advisory committee to be appointed in ac- 
cordance with subsection (g) of this section. 
As soon as practicable after such referral, but 
not later than 60 days thereafter, unless ex- 
tended as hereinafter provided, the commit- 
tee shall, after independent study of the data 
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submitted to it by the Secretary and other 
data before it, certify to the Secretary a re- 
port and recommendations on the proposal 
together with all underlying data and a state- 
ment of the reasons or basis for the recom- 
mendations. The 60-day period provided for 
herein may be extended by the advisory com- 
mittee for an additional 30 days if the ad- 
visory committee deems this necessary. 
Within 30 days after such certification, the 
Secretary may, after giving due considera- 
tion to all data before him, including such 
report, recommendations, underlying data 
and statement, by order publish a regulation 
establishing a tolerance for the pesticide 
chemical named in the proposal or exempting 
it from the necessity of a tolerance which 
shall become effective upon publication. 
Regulations issued under this subsection 
shall upon publication be subject to para- 
graph (5) or subsection (d). 

“(f) All data submitted to the Secretary, 
or to an advisory committee in support of a 
petition under this section shall be consid- 
ered confidential by the Secretary and by 
such advisory committee until publication 
of a regulation under paragraph (2) or (3) 
of subsection (d) of this section, Until 
such publication, such data shall not be re- 
vealed to any person other than those au- 
thorized by the Secretary or by an advisory 
committee in the carrying out of their official 
duties under this section. 

“(g) Whenever the referral of a petition 
or proposal to an advisory committee is re- 
quested under this section, or the Secretary 
otherwise deems such referral necessary the 
Secretary shall forthwith appoint a commit- 
tee of competent experts to review the pe- 
tition or proposal and to make a report and 
recommendations thereon. Each such ad- 
visory committee shall be composed of ex- 
perts, qualified in the subject matter of the 
petition and of adequately diversified pro- 
fessional background selected by the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences and shall include 
one or more representatives from land-grant 
colleges. The size of the committee shall 
be determined by the Secretary. Members 
of an advisory committee shall receive as 
compensation for their services a reasonable 
per diem, which the Secretary shall by rules 
and regulations prescribe, for time actually 
spent in the work of the committee, and 
shall in addition be reimbursed for their 
necessary traveling and subsistence expenses 
while so serving away from their places of 
residence. The members shall not be sub- 
ject to any other provisions of law regarding 
the appointment and compensation of em- 
ployees of the United States. The 
shall furnish the committee with adequate 
clerical and other assistance, and shall by 
rules and regulations prescribe the procedure 
to be followed by the committee. 

“(h) A person who has filed a petition or 
who has requested the referral of a pro- 
posal to an advisory committee in accordance 
with the provisions of this section, as well 
as representatives of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, shall have 
the right to consult with any advisory com- 
mittee provided for in subsection (g) in 
connection with the petition or proposal. 

“(i) (1) In a case of actual controversy as 
to the validity of any order under subsection 
(d) (5). (e), or (1) any person who will be 
adversely affected by such order may obtain 
judicial review by filing in the United States 
Court of Appeals for the circuit wherein such 
person resides or has his principal place of 
business, or in the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit, 
within 60 days after the entry of such order, 
a petition praying that the order be set aside 
in whole or in part. 

“(2) In the case of a petition with respect 
to an order under subsection (d) (5) or (e), 
a copy of the petition shall be forthwith 
served upon the Secretary, or upon any of- 
ficer designated by him for that purpose, and 
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thereupon the Secretary shall certify and 
file in the court a transcript of the proceed- 
ings and the record on which he based his 
order. Upon such filing, the court shall 
have exclusive jurisdiction to affirm or set 
aside the order complained of in whole or 
in part. The findings of the Secretary with 
respect to questions of fact shall be sus- 
tained if supported by substantial evidence 
when considered on the record as a whole, 
including any report and recommendation 
of an advisory committee. 

“(3) In the case of a petition with respect 
to an order under subsection (1), a copy of 
the petition shall be forthwith served upon 
the Secretary of Agriculture, or upon any 
officer designated by him for that purpose, 
and thereupon the Secretary shall certify 
and file in the court a transcript of the pro- 
ceedings and the record on which he based 
his order. Upon such filing, the court shall 
have exclusive jurisdiction to affirm or set 
aside the order complained of in whole or 
in part. The findings of the Secretary with 
respect to questions of fact shall be sus- 
tained if supported by substantial evidence 
when considered on the record as a whole. 

“(4) If application is made to the court 
for leave to adduce additional evidence, the 
court may order such additional evidence to 
be taken before the Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare or the Secretary of 
Agriculture, as the case may be, and to be 
adduced upon the hearing in such manner 
and upon such terms and conditions as to 
the court may seem proper, if such evidence 
is material and there were reasonable 
grounds for failure to adduce such evidence 
in the proceedings below. The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare or the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, as the case may be, 
may modify his findings as to the facts and 
order by reason of the additional evidence 
so taken, and shall file with the court such 
modified findings and order. 

(5) The judgment of the court affirming 
or setting aside, in whole or in part, any 
order under this section shall be final, sub- 
ject to review by the Supreme Court of the 
United States upon certiorari or certifica- 
tion as provided in section 1254 of title 28 
of the United States Code. The commence- 
ment of proceedings under this section shall 
not, unless specifically ordered by the court 
to the contrary, operate as a stay of an order. 
The courts shall advance on the docket and 
expedite the disposition of all causes filed 
therein pursuant to this section. 

“(j) The Secretary may, upon the request 
of any person who has obtained an experi- 
mental permit for a pesticide chemical under 
the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and 
Rodenticide Act or upon his own initiative, 
establish a temporary tolerance for the pesti- 
cide chemical for the uses covered by the 
permit whenever in his judgment such action 
is deemed necessary to protect the public 
health, or may temporarily exempt such pes- 
ticide chemical from a tolerance. In estab- 
lishing such a tolerance, the Secretary shall 
give due regard to the necessity for experi- 
mental work in developing an adequate, 
wholesome, and economical food supply and 
to the limited hazard to the public health 
involved in such work when conducted in 
accordance with applicable regulations un- 
der the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and 
Rodenticide Act. 

“(k) Regulations affecting pesticide chem- 
icals in or on raw agricultural commodities 
which are promulgated under the authority 
of section 406 (a) upon the basis of public 
hearings instituted before January 1, 1953, 
in accordance with section 701 (e), shall be 
deemed to be regulations under this section 
and shall be subject to amendment or re- 
peal as provided in subsection (m). 

“(1) The Secretary of Agriculture, upon 
request of any person who has registered, 
or who has submitted an application for the 
registration of, an economic poison under 
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the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and 
Rodenticide Act, and whose request is ac- 
companied by a copy of a petition filed by 
such person under subsection (d) (1) with 
respect to a pesticide chemical which consti- 
tutes, or is an ingredient of, such economic 
poison, shall, within 30 days or within 60 
days if, upon notice prior to the termination 
of such 30 days the Secretary deems it neces- 
sary to postpone action for such period, on 
the basis of data before him, either— 

“(1) certify to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare that such pesticide 
chemical is useful for the purpose for which 
a tolerance or exemption is sought; or 

“(2) notify the person requesting the cer- 
tification of his proposal to certify that the 
pesticide chemical does not appear to be use- 
ful for the purpose for which a tolerance or 
exemption is sought, or appears to be useful 
for only some of the purposes for which a 
tolerance or exemption is sought. 


In the event that the Secretary of Agriculture 
takes the action described in clause (2) of 
the preceding sentence, the person requesting 
the certification, within 1 week after receiv- 
ing the proposed certification, may either (A) 
request the Secretary of Agriculture to cer- 
tify to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare on the basis of the proposed cer- 
tification; (B) request a hearing on the 
proposed certification or the parts thereof 
objected to; or (C) request both such certi- 
fication and such hearing. If no such action 
is taken, the Secretary may by order make 
the certification as proposed. In the event 
that the action described in clause (A) or 
(C) is taken, the Secretary shall by order 
make the certification as proposed with re- 
spect to such parts thereof as are requested. 
In the event a hearing is requested, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall provide oppor- 
tunity for a prompt hearing. The certifi- 
cation of the Secretary of Agriculture as the 
result of such hearing shall be made by order 
and shall be based only on substantial evi- 
dence of record at the hearing and shall set 
forth detailed findings of fact. In no event 
shall the time elapsing between the making 
of a request for a certification under this sub- 
section and final certification by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture exceed 160 days. The 
Secretary shall submit to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare with any 
certification of usefulness under this subsec- 
tion an opinion, based on the data before 
him, whether the tolerance or exemption 
proposed by the petitioner reasonably re- 
flects the amount of residue likely to result 
when the pesticide chemical is used in the 
manner proposed for the purpose for which 
the certification is made. The Secretary 
of Agriculture, after due notice and oppor- 
tunity for public hearing, is authorized to 
promulgate rules and regulations for carry- 
ing out the provisions of this subsection. 

“(m) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shall prescribe by regulations 
the procedure by which regulations under 
this section may be amended or repealed, and 
such procedure shall conform to the proce- 
dure provided in this section for the promul- 
gation of regulations establishing tolerances, 
including the appointment of advisory com- 
mittees and the procedure for referring peti- 
tions to such committees, 

“(n) The provisions of section 303 (c) of 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
with respect to the furnishing of guaranties 
shall be applicable to raw agricultural com- 
modities covered by this section.” 

Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as may be necessary for the purpose 
and administration of this act. 

Sec. 5. This act shall take effect upon the 
date of its enactment, except that with re- 
spect to pesticide chemicals for which toler- 
ances or exemptions have not been estab- 
lished under section 408 of the Federal Food, 
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Drug, and Cosmetic Act, the amendment to 
section 402 (a) of such act made by section 
2 of this act shall not be effective— 

(1) for the period of 1 year following the 
date of the enactment of this act; or 

(2) for such additional period following 
such period of 1 year, but not extending be- 
yond 2 years after the date of the enact- 
ment of this act, as the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare may prescribe on the 
basis of a finding that conditions exist 
which necessitate the prescribing of such 
additional period. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 4, line 10, strike out “(1)” and insert 
* 1 a 5 

Page 5, line 8, after from“, insert “the 
requirement of.” 

Page 6, line 7, strike out “(1)” and insert 
“ 1).” 

8 6, line 9, after Secretary“, insert “of 
Health, Education, and Welfare.” 

Page 6, line 20, strike out “event” and 
insert “events.” 

Page 6, line 25, strike out “(1)” and insert 
. 1 * 

REE 7, line 2, after “or”, insert “in the 
event”; and, in lines 3 and 4, after “Secre- 
tary,” insert “of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare.” 

Page 10, line 1, strike out “person,” and 
insert “person.” 

Page 11, line 3, strike out “or” and insert 
“of.” 

Page 12, line 20, strike out “(1)” and in- 
sert (I).“ 

Page 13, line 17, strike out “(1)” and in- 
sert (I).“ 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EXCHANGE OF UNITED STATES 
PUBLIC HEALTH QUARANTINE 
STATION AT MARCUS HOOK, PA. 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6421) 

to authorize the exchange upon terms 

fully protecting the public interest, of 
the United States Public Health quar- 
antine station at Marcus Hook, Pa., for 

a new quarantine station. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, an 
identical bill has passed the Senate, S. 
2405. I ask unanimous consent that this 
Senate bill be considered in lieu of the 
House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. CUNNINGHAM]. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, subject to the 
provisions of section 2 of this act, the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, is hereby authorized, on behalf 
of the United States, to exchange with the 
Sun Oil Co., upon such terms and condi- 
tions as the Administrator may determine to 
be in the public interest, the lands and build- 
ings comprising the United States Public 
Health quarantine station at Marcus Hook, 
Pa., for a new quarantine station (including 
land and buildings, a wharf, approaches, 
roadways, and other improvements inci- 
dental thereto, to be constructed in accord- 
ance with plans and specifications approved 
by the Administrator) to be provided by the 
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Sun Oil Co. upon a suitable site in the Phil- 
adelphia port area. 

Sec. 2. The exchange authorized by the 
first section of this act shall not be made un- 
less the Administrator of General Services 
determines (1) that the value to the United 
States of the property to be conveyed to it is 
equal to or in excess of the market value of 
the property to be conveyed by the United 
States, or (2) that the United States is to 
receive from the Sun Oil Co., upon convey- 
ance of the properties to be exchanged, a sum 
of money equal to the amount by which 
the market value of the property to be con- 
veyed by the United States exceeds the value 
to the United States of the property to be 
conveyed to the United States. Any money 
received by the United States in connection 
with the exchange shall be covered into the 
Treasury as a miscellaneous receipt. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 6421) was 
laid on the table. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK PURCHASES 
OF FEDERAL FARM MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION ASSETS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6711) 
to further amend section 13 of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Act, as amended, to au- 
thorize the Federal land banks to make 
a bulk purchase of certain remaining 
assets of the Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, will some mem- 
ber of the committee or the sponsor of 
the bill give a short explanation of this 
proposed legislation? 

Mr. HOPE. This bill provides that 
the remainder of the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation loans may be sold 
in bulk to each of the 12 Federal land 
banks which cover the territory in which 
these loans now exist. 

I may say in explanation of why this 
situation becomes important that back 
in the early thirties the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation was set up to 
make supplemental loans, in most cases 
to Federal land banks loans. That was 
back in the days of the depression. A 
very large number of loans were made 
by the Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora- 
tion. Some of them were direct loans 
and some of them were supplemental 
loans to Federal land bank loans. In 
the meantime, most of those loans have 
been retired. There are only approxi- 
mately 19,000 as I recall, that are left 
at this itme. They are installment 
loans, amortized loans. They are paid 
down to where the average first mort- 
gage is now only $564, and the average 
Size of the second loan is $689. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. Actually these loans are 
so small that in the case of at least one 
of the Federal land banks it is costing 
more to service them than the amount 
of interest received. 

Mr. HOPE. Yes. 
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Mr. POAGE. That will be true in 
every one of the Federal land banks 
within the next few years, because as 
the loans reach that small point the 
service cost is more than the amount the 
loans bringin. The purpose of this legis- 
lation is to let the land banks, which 
carry on those operations anyhow, serv- 
ice them as their own loans, because this 
would require the land bank to pay the 
appraised value of them anyhow. It is 
just a matter of picking up these odds 
and ends that have developed over a pe- 
riod of years and that are still in the 
hands of the Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation, which was created to carry 
mortgages during the depression. The 
purpose is to get those odds and ends in 
the hands of a real operating agency, 
because the Federal land banks are going 
to continue to operate but the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation is not mak- 
ing any new loans. That is the whole 
purpose, just to simplify the operation 
of these things. 

Mr. HOPE. That is correct. The 
Federal land banks are now serving them 
under a contract with the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation. The cost in at 
least one land bank district, as the gen- 
tleman from Texas has said, exceeds the 
returns that come in. If the Federal 
land banks are willing to take these loans 
over, and I understand they are, and 
handle them as they are, I think it 
would be a better arrangement all the 
way around. The Federal Government 
is fully protected. The Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation has more than 
paid out. It has returned every cent 
the Government put up and in addition 
has paid dividends in a large amount. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Will the gentleman 
state whether or not this bill was re- 
ported out by a unanimous vote? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes, that is true. It was 
very carefully considered and was re- 
ported unanimously. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I withdraw my res- 
ervation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 13 of the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, as amended (12 
U. S. C. 781), is further amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“Twentieth. Without regard to any limi- 
tations or restrictions of this act, to pur- 
chase all assets, except cash, accounts receiv- 
able, and reserved mineral interests, held by 
the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation in 
the farm credit district in which said bank is 
situated and to assume the liabilities of said 
Corporation for future payment funds of 
borrowers and trust accounts applicable to 
said assets. The purchase price of notes 
and mortgages, purchase money mortgages, 
and real estate sales contracts shall be equal 
to the total of the unpaid balances on such 
items and accrued interest thereon at the 
date of purchase, less the total of the li- 
abilities of the Corporation being assumed 
by the bank as herein provided. The pur- 
chase price of real estate, sheriff's certificates, 
loans called for foreclosure, loans in sus- 
pense, judgments, and any other assets 
eligible for purchase under this paragraph 
but not specifically identified herein shall be 
equal to the fair market value of the assets 
as determined by agreement. The total con- 
sideration for the purchase shall be payable 
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over a period of not more than 10 years from 
the date of purchase, and upon such terms 
as shall be agreed upon through negotiation 
with the board of directors of the Corpora- 
tion.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SHOSHONE RECLAMATION PROJECT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6988) 
to amend an act approved December 15, 
1944, authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to convey certain land in Powell 
townsite, Wyoming, Shoshone reclama- 
tion project, Wyoming, to the University 
of Wyoming. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the 
act approved December 15, 1944, Public Law 
487, 78th Congress, chapter 590, second ses- 
sion, is hereby amended to terminate the 
trust imposed on the land caused to be con- 
veyed by patent by the Secretary of the 
Interior to the University of Wyoming, under 
and by virtue of the authority of said act, 
without affecting the reservation to the 
United States of all oil, coal, and other 
mineral deposits within said lands and the 
right to prospect for, mine, and remove the 
same, as in said act provided, by striking 
out the following: “, in trust for use as an 
agricultural experiment station;”. 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of said act of December 
15, 1944, Public Law 487, 78th Congress, 
chapter 590, second session, to accomplish 
the purposes aforesaid, is also amended by 
striking out the whole thereof. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized and empowered to exe- 
cute and deliver to the University of Wyo- 
ming any documentary evidence which he 
may determine to be necessary to carry out 
the intent of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider yras laid on the table. 


UNIFORMED SERVICES CONTIN- 
GENCY OPTION ACT OF 1953 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8539) 
to extend the period of election under 
the Uniformed Services Contingency 
Act of 1953 for certain members of the 
uniformed services. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 3 (a) of 
the Uniformed Services Contingency Option 
Act of 1953 is amended by deleting in the 
third sentence the words “one hundred and 
eighty days” and substitute thereof the 
words “one year.” 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PATENTING OF PLANTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5420) 
to amend section 161, title 35, United 
States Code, relating to the patenting 
of plants, 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 161, title 
35, United States Code, is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 161. Patents for plants: Whoever 
invents or discovers and asexually repro- 
duces any distinct and new variety of plant, 
including cultivated sports, mutants, hy- 
brids, and newly found seedlings, other than 
a tuber-propagated plant or wild variety 
found in an uncultivated state, may obtain 
a patent therefor, subject to the conditions 
and requirements of this title. 

“The provisions of this title relating to 
patents for inventions shall apply to patents 
for plants, except as otherwise provided.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “tuber-propa- 
gated” and insert “tuberpropagated.” 

Page 1, line 9, strike out “wild variety” 
and insert in lieu thereof “a plant.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. That concludes the 
call of the Consent Calendar. 


VESTING TITLE TO CERTAIN 
SCHOOL LANDS IN STATES 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return for immediate consideration to 
Consent Calendar No. 308, the bill (H. R. 
7110) to provide that title to certain 
school lands shall vest in the States 
under the act of January 25, 1927, not- 
withstanding any Federal leases which 
may be outstanding on such lands at the 
time they are surveyed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first section 
of the act entitled “An act confirming in 
States and Territories title to lands granted 
by the United States in the aid of common 
or public schools,” approved January 25, 1927, 
as amended (43 U.S. C., sec. 870), is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

(d) (1) Notwithstanding subsection (c), 
the fact that there is outstanding on any 
numbered mineral section at the time of its 
survey a lease or leases entered into by the 
United States, or an application therefor, 
shall not prevent the grant of such num- 
bered mineral section to the State concerned 
as provided in this act. 

“(2) Any numbered mineral section which 
has been surveyed prior to the date of the 
enactment of this subsection, and which has 
not been granted to the State concerned 
solely by reason of the fact that there was 
outstanding on it at the time of the survey 
a lease or leases entered into by the United 
States, or an application therefor, is hereby 
granted by the United States to such State 
under this section as if it had not been so 
leased; and the State shall succeed to the 
position of the United States as lessor under 
such lease or leases. 

“(3) Any numbered mineral section which 
is surveyed on or after the date of the en- 
actment of this subsection, and on which 
there is outstanding at the time of such 
survey a lease or leases entered into by the 
United States, shall (unless excluded from 
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the provisions of this section by subsection 
(e) for a reason other than the existence of 
an outstanding lease) be granted to the State 
concerned immediately upon completion of 
such survey; and the State shall succeed to 
the position of the United States as lessor 
under such lease or leases. 

“(4) The Secretary of the Interior shall, 
upon application by a State, issue patents to 
the State for the lands granted by this act, 
in accordance with the the act of June 12, 
1934 (48 Stat. 1185, 43 U. S. C., sec. 871a). 
Such patent shall include a statement that 
the State succeeded to the position of the 
United States as lessor at the time the title 
vested in the State.“ 

Sec. 2. Subsection (c) of such act, as 
amended, is amended by striking out “That” 
and by inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: Except as provided in subsection (d).“ 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 3, line 8, add the following: 

“*(5) Where, at the time royalties accrue, 
the lands or deposits covered by a single lease 
are owned in part by the State and in part 
by the United States, the royalties shall be 
allocated between them in proportion to the 
acreage in said lease owned by each’.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


THE LATE HONORABLE WALTER M, 
PIERCE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Coon]. 

Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep regret that I tell the Congress of 
the passing on March 27 of my distin- 
guished and worthy predecessor in the 
Congress, Hon. Walter M. Pierce. He 
represented the Second District of Ore- 
gon for 10 years from the 73d through 
the 77th Congress. I have heard many 
fine tributes paid to him by Members of 
the Congress who served with him, and it 
is an honor for me to speak of him and 
the contribution he made. 

I share the grief of his devoted family, 
He leaves his widow, Mrs. Cornelia Mar- 
vin Pierce, and four daughters, Mrs. 
Helen Wilson, of Mountain Lakes, N. J.; 
Mrs. Harold Hall and Mrs. R. G. Whitten, 
of Portland; and Mrs George Stadelman, 
of The Dalles, Oreg. I have had the 
privilege of being acquainted with only 
one of his daughters, Mrs. Stadelman, 
who is a very fine citizen of The Dalles. 
I also know her husband, my good friend 
Mr. George Stadelman, who is one of 
the leading citizens of Wasco County. I 
likewise have the honor to know Mrs, 
Pierce, who worked closely with her hus- 
band and was of inestimable value to him 
in his work and his service in the Con- 
gress. 

Congressman Pierce was born in Mi- 
nois the same year that Abraham Lin- 
coln was inaugurated as President and 
he loved Lincoln stories and history. He 
was a deep student of history and was 
one of the great orators of the House 
when he was a Member. 

In 1883 he moved to Oregon, where he 
taught school and served as county 
school superintendent and county clerk, 
In 1896 he received a law degree from 
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Northwestern University, Evanston, II. 
He practiced law for 10 years, operated 
livestock and wheat farms, engaged in 
banking and the power and light busi- 
ness, was in the Oregon State Senate 2 
terms, and was the honored Governor of 
Oregon from 1923-27. I feel that his 
memory will remain a deep and im- 
portant part of Oregon. 

The life of Walter Marcus Pierce was 
one of high purpose and earnestness, and 
today on the floor of this Congress where 
he has so often stood I pay honor to 
him, a loyal Oregonian, a good American 
and a true gentleman. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COON. . I yield to the gentleman 
from Oregon. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I served 
in the House with Governor Pierce and 
I want to add my tribute to his memory. 

I came to the Congress in the 76th 
Congress at the time our late colleague 
was a Member of the House. I had the 
opportunity of serving with him for 
many years. I found him very valu- 
able to me, although we sat on opposite 
sides of the aisle, when I came here, in- 
experienced in this body. He was al- 
ways helpful and always a friend. As 
the gentleman from Oregon has said, he 
occupied a unique place in the State of 
Oregon. He occupied many of the most 
important official positions that the 
State of Oregon could give to any citi- 
zen. He was Governor of our State. He 
represented the State in this body for 
many years, and he held many other 
public offices in the State of Oregon. 
Although he belonged to the Democratic 
faith, Oregon at that time was strongly 
Republican. Notwithstanding that, he 
received a large vote in every election 
in which he was a candidate. 

I am glad to join with my colleague 
from Oregon in paying this tribute to 
our late departed friend. 

Mr. Speaker, I include in my remarks 
three appraisals of the life and work of 
our late colleague which appeared in 
the Oregon press at the time of his 
death: 

{From the Portland Oregonian of March 28, 
1954] 
Ex-Governor PIERCE DIES 

Satem.—Walter M. Pierce, Governor of 
Oregon from 1923 to 1927, died Saturday 
night at his home near Eola. He was 92. 

Death came at 8:40 p. m. He had been 
bedfast the past year, and took a turn for the 
worse last week. 

Mr. Pierce’s political career started in 1886 
with his election as Umatilla County school 
superintendent and ended 56 years later 
when, at the age of 81, he barely won the 
Democratic nomination to succeed himself 
in Congress. He lost in the general election 
to Lowell Stockman, Pendleton rancher. 

A devoted Democrat and champion of lib- 
eral causes, Mr. Pierce often quarreled with 
his own party leaders, He was a powerful 
influence in the public power movement and 
waged a lifelong war against liquor. 

In his 90th birthday letter to his family, 
he wrote: “I was a New Dealer, and proud 
of it.” 

Mr. Pierce was a famous breeder of Here- 
ford cattle, and when elected governor his 
ranch near La Grande contained 13,000 
acres. He prided himself as being a farmer- 
governor, 
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[From the Portland Oregonian of March 28, 
1954] 


LIBERAL Causes SUPPORTED BY Ex-GOVERNOR 
PIERCE 


Ex-Gov. Walter M. Pierce, who died at his 
country home near Eola in Polk County Sat- 
urday night, devoted his life to politics and 
maintained an active political interest until 
shortly before his death at 92, 

Born at Morris, III., May 30, 1861, he came 
to Oregon in 1883, and after living in Port- 
land a short time moved to Pendleton. He 
entered politics there, and soon became a 
leader in Democrat Party circles. 

His political life was spent in Umatilla 
and Union Counties, where he had a big 
ranch, It was from there he rose to serve 
Oregon as Democratic governor and Con- 
gressman in a State generally Republican. 


LIBERAL CAUSES SUPPORTED 


A campaigner for liberal causes, Mr. Pierce 
championed public power and was a strong 
factor in the initiative and referendum 
movement. He fought for State aid for 
school districts, having United States Sena- 
tors elected by the people, adoption of State 
income and gasoline taxes, guarding of civil 
liberties, Federal aid for farmers, irrigation 
development, and forest conservation. 

A lifelong prohibitionist, he first entered 
the political arena at Milton in the middle 
1880's, when he waged a successful cam- 
paign to throw liquor out of Milton. 

His defeat for his congressional seat in 
1942 he blamed on the fact he opposed cre- 
ating the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. 

Mr. Pierce first met Franklin D. Roose- 
velt when the latter was Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy and they were friends until the 
late President died. 

Mr. Pierce was defeated a number of times 
in his campaigns for office. Often he ran for 
public office simply because no other Demo- 
crat could be persuaded to run. 

He was never known to hold bitter feeling 
toward his opponents. His keen sense of 
humor was well known, and he liked to re- 
mind his stanch Democrat friends that the 
closest tree to his Eola home was a black Re- 
publican cherry. 


PIERCE ELECTOR FOR BRYAN 


His public service included 2 terms in the 
State senate, 1902-06 and 1916-20; Demo- 
cratic National Committeeman; member of 
the board of regents of Oregon State College 
for 22 years, and presidential elector for Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan. 

After having been school superintendent 
in Umatilla County for 4 years, Mr. Pierce 
was elected county clerk in 1900. He studied 
law, received his formal law degree from 
Northwestern University in 1896, and was 
admitted to practice in Oregon, He practiced 
in Pendleton until 1905, when he moved to 
his large ranch in Union County. 

He became a recognized authority on taxa- 
tion, and was appointed by Gov. Ben W. 
Olcott to study the State’s entire tax setup. 
He was among the first to seek hard-surfaced 
highways in Oregon, and was largely respon- 
sible for enactment of the 1919 soldiers’ edu- 
cation bill. 

Mr. Pierce represented Morrow, Umatilla, 
and Union Counties as State senator from 
1902 to 1906, but was defeated in his try for 
reelection. He tried for the United States 
Senate in 1912, but was beaten. In 1916 he 
won another 4 years in the State senate, but 
was defeated for reelection by 11 votes. 


REELECTION BID FAILS 

He failed in his bid for reelection as gov- 
ernor in 1926, and failed 2 years later when 
he tried for Congress. He didn’t run in 1930, 
but started his 10 years in Washington, D. C., 
with his election in 1932. He was reelected 
four times, all with big margins. When he 
entered Congress at the age of 72, he was the 
oldest Member sworn in up to that time, 
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His political career ended with the 1942 
campaign, but he was a presidential elector 
in 1944, casting his vote for the fourth term 
for Roosevelt, 


LAST YEARS AT EOLA 


Mr. Pierce in 1887 married Clara R. Rudio. 
She died in 1890 after the birth of a daughter, 
Clara, The daughter died 15 years ago. 

In 1893 Mr. Pierce married his first wife's 
sister, Laura. Five children were born to 
that union, including a son, Loyd, who died 
in 1942, The second Mrs, Pierce died while 
her husband was governor. 

On the last day of 1928, Mr. Pierce married 
Cornelia Marvin, Oregon’s first State libra- 
rian, who survives him. 

Since retiring from the office of Represent- 
ative in Congress, Mr. and Mrs. Pierce have 
lived almost continuously on a country place 
near Eola in Polk County. 

Surviving are the widow and four daugh- 
ters, Mrs. George Stadelman, The Dalles; Mrs, 
Harold Hall and Mrs. Eugene Whitten, Port- 
land; and Mrs. Helen Wilson, New York City, 
and a brother, Frank Pierce, Fairbanks, 
Calif. 

Mr. Pierce was a member of the Masonic 
and Odd Fellows lodges. 


— 


[From the Portland (Oreg.) Journal of 
March 28, 1954] 


“Grand OLD Man or Srate Demos” TITLE 
GAINED BY WALTER PIERCE 


SALEM, March 27.—Walter Marcus Pierce, 
grand old man of State Democratic politics 
who governed Oregon when he was in his 
sixties and represented the Second District 
in Congress until after his 81st birthday, 
died tonight. He was 92. 

In a valedictory speech in the House of 
Representatives on November 27, 1942, he 
gave this summary of his political career: 

“I served 4 years as school superintendent 
of Umatilla County, 4 years as clerk of the 
same county. I served in the Oregon Senate 
4 years as joint senator from Umatilla, 
Union, and Morrow Counties, and another 4 
years as joint Senator from Union and Wal- 
lowa Counties. 

“I served as Governor of Oregon 4 years, 
from 1923 to 1927, and am now completing 
my 10th year in the Congress, from 1933 to 
1943—momentous years. 

“Sixty years of residence in Oregon—30 
of them in public office. During practically 
all that time there was an adverse registered 
political majority. 

“I have won 13 major political campaigns, 
lost 7. I am the only Democrat who has 
ever represented the Second District in the 
Congress.” 

As Governor, Pierce was a champion of 
reduced taxes on real estate and an advocate 
of a State income tax. With his support, 
an income tax measure was passed by a nar- 
row margin at a referendum election in 1923. 
The tax was repealed at another election 
the next year. 

In his first year in office opponents circu- 
lated petitions for his recall, but the peti- 
tions were not filed. 

In Congress, Pierce worked for agriculture 
and forestry measures. At various times he 
also supported public ownership of utilities, 
dissemination of birth-control information, 
restriction of Supreme Court powers over 
economic legislation, and a 7/4-percent tax 
on oleomargarine. 

In eastern Oregon, in the intervals of his 
early political career, he practiced law and 
accumulated ranchland. At one time he 
was one of Oregon's chief cattle breeders 
and raisers. 

He considered himself a champion of farm- 
ers’ and cattlemen's interests. Campaigning 
for the governorship, he declared, “There will 
never be found any contrivance or substi- 
tute for the porterhouse steak, which will 
forever retain its position of premiership at 
the dinner table for civilized man.“ 
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As recently as 1946 Pierce was mentioned as 
a possible candidate for governor. But ex- 
cept for serving as presidential elector in 
1944, he observed the declaration he made in 
his valedictory to Congress. 

“I am well aware of the fact,” he said on 
that occasion, “that old Father Time has a 
rendezvous with me which will prevent my 
comeback into the political arena.” 

Pierce finished dictating his memoirs of 
more than a half century of public life before 
his death. 

His wife, Cornelia Marvin Pierce, said she 
is editing them but has not arranged for their 
publication. The memoirs were a principal 
interest of Pierce’s last years. 

After his enforced retirement from Con- 
gress in 1943, he continued to follow closely 
the affairs of the Grange and Farmers Union. 

He was born in a bottomland farm near 
Morris, III., on May 30, 1861, and prided him- 
self on being a farmer as well as a legislator 
who understood farmers’ problems. At his 
death, however, he no longer directly man- 
aged any land. 

His holdings in ranch land had been re- 
duced by sale or gift to his children to 1,120 
acres in Union County. This acreage is 
farmed by tenants. 

Pierce’s formal education, except for law 
study after he reached maturity, was limited. 
Nevertheless, in the Midwest, where he re- 
mained until after his 21st birthday, he 
taught school in the winters. In the sum- 
mers he farmed. 

Before coming to Umatilla County in 1883 
he lived for a year in Colorado, working as 
a muleskinner and cowpuncher. At Milton 
soon after his arrival in Oregon he got a job 
as a ranch hand at $30 a month. In the 
winter, as in Illinois, he taught school. 

In 1888 he was elected to his first public 
office—school superintendent of Umatilla 
County. Two years later he was elected 
county clerk. He was reelected in 1892. 

Meanwhile he had been studying law. 
After his work as county clerk he went to 
Northwestern University where he received 
a law degree in 1896. 

He returned to Oregon and practiced law 
in Pendleton for 8 years. 

His activities also included speculation in 
land and promotion of the Hot Lake sanitar- 
ium. He owned and operated the electric 
system at La Grande for several years. 

In 1902 he was elected State senator. A 
decade later he made his first bid for a na- 
tional office—United States Senator. He 
lost, and he lost again, to Ben Olcott, when 
he ran for governor in 1918. 

Four years later he beat Olcott and be- 
came governor. In those years the Ku Klux 
Klan was a political power in the State and 
Olcott, in his reelection campaign, openly 
opposed the Klan. 

Pierce’s campaign for reelection was un- 
successful. I. L. Patterson, a Republican, 
beat him. 

His first wife, Clara R. Rudio, whom he 
married in 1887, bore him two children and 
died in 1890. Both children also are dead. 
In 1893 Pierce married his first wife’s sister, 
Laura M. Rudio. To that marriage five chil- 
dren, four now living, were born. Those 
surviving him are Mrs. Harold Hall and Mrs. 
Eugene Whitten, both of Portland; Mrs. 
George Stadelman, The Dalles, and Mrs, E. 
Ray Wilson, Mountain Lakes, N. J. 

Pierce’s only son, Lloyd, died in 1942. His 
eldest daughter, Clara, died in 1937. 

The second Mrs. Pierce died while her 
husband was governor. 

His present wife, whom he married in 
1928, was State librarian. She served as his 
secretary while he was in Congress. 


Mr. COON. I thank the gentleman. 
Mr. NORBALD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. COON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oregon, 
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Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join with my distinguished colleague 
in also paying tribute to the late Walter 
Pierce. 

Mr. Pierce probably had the longest 
and most active political career of any- 
one in the State of Oregon. I first knew 
him when he was a State senator and 
Was serving with my father in that body. 
While the two men were of opposing po- 
litical parties they nevertheless were very 
good and close friends. 

My last visit with Mr. Pierce was in 
1946, shortly after I had been elected to 
Congress and I recall how alert and phy- 
sically active he was then, despite his 
advanced years. He had an excellent 
grasp of the issues of the day and was 
very interested in the several matters 
which we discussed. 

His political careed started about the 
time that I was born and continued for 
more than 40 years. He was a Member 
of this body for the last 10 years of his 
career and many Members present here 
today knew, liked, and respected him. 

For many years to come his name will 
loom large in the history of our State. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oregon. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, it 
was with a feeling of considerable sad- 
ness that I read in the papers the other 
day of the passing of Walter Pierce, a 
man who served in this body some 10 
years. 

It was not my good fortune to serve 
in the House at the same time that Gov- 
ernor Pierce served. He retired from 
this body the year before I came. How- 
ever, it was my privilege to have been 
personally acquainted with both Walter 
Pierce and with his wife, Cornelia Mar- 
vin Pierce. 

Governor Pierce was a fine public 
servant, in my opinion, although he 
served as a member of the opposite 
party. We on the Republican side al- 
ways respected Walter Pierce and he 
served with honor and distinction in 
many high public offices, including the 
governorship of the State of Oregon. 

He lived a long and full life, passing at 
the age of 92. He gave much of him- 
self to the service of his fellow man. 

I am glad to join the gentleman from 
eastern Oregon in paying this tribute on 
the fioor of the House to our departed 
friend, Walter Pierce. 

Mr. COON. I thank the gentleman. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. COON. I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members who desire to do so 
may extend their remarks on the life and 
character of the late Honorable Walter 
M. Pierce. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon? 

There was no objection? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that following 
the consideration of H. R. 6318, which 
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bill was passed over, and the colloquy 
which took place, in which I partici- 
pated, and some observations ï made in 
connection with a possible amendment, 
that there be included a comparison 
which the Library of Congress has pre- 
pared for me between Public Law 101 of 
the 77th Congress and H. R. 6318 of this 
Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1955 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 8680) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1955, and for other purposes. 

Pending that, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that general debate be limited to 2 
hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Kirwan] and myself. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I notice in 
the program for this week outlined by 
the majority leader on Friday last, that 
business in order on Monday, today, is 
the calling of the Consent Calendar and 
general debate on the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill. Members have 
been alerted that there would be nothing 
today but general debate on this bill 
following the Consent Calendar. This 
is the notice I gave to Members by which 
to govern themselves. 

I am not interposing any objection 
if the leadership on the gentleman’s side 
desires a 2-hour limitation, but I think 
we should have proper concern and re- 
gard for Members on both sides who 
have governed themselves by the notices 
sent out on the program for today. 

I respectfully call this matter to the 
attention of the gentleman from Iowa— 
and I am happy to see him back; we 
all are. I would not object to 2 hours’ 
limitation on general debate if there is 
no rollcall on the bill or with the under- 
standing that if there is any rollcall it 
would go over until tomorrow. I simply 
want to protect the rights of the Mem- 
bers in accordance with the announce- 
ment of the program which I sent to the 
Democratic Members and which the Re- 
publican whip. sent to the Republican 
Members. 

Mr. JENSEN. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts that there 
is no intention to complete the bill to- 
day. I understand that the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. HALLECK], floor leader 
on our side, made the announcement 
last Friday that we would take up this 
bill today and have general debate of 
2 hours, after which time the reading 
of the bill would be carried over until 
tomorrow. I had nothing to do with 
the arrangement; nevertheless, I am 
agreeable to it; so that is the way it 
will be, I may say to my colleague, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mo- 
Cormack]. The gentleman’s announce- 
ment to his colleagues on his side of 
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the aisle is appreciated and it will be 
respected. 

Mr. McCORMACK. ‘The gentleman 
has clarified the matter to my complete 
satisfaction. 

The . Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER, Obviously a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names; 


[Roll No. 48] 
Abbitt Pine Morrison 
Addonizio Fino Moulder 
Alexander Frelinghuysen Multer 
Allen, II. Friedel O'Brien, N. Y. 
Barden Gamble ers 
Barrett Garmatz Patten 
Battle Gary Patterson 
Bender Granahan Philbin 
Bentley Green Phillips 
Bentsen Harrison, Va. Powell 
Boggs Hart Radwan 
Bolton, Hays, Ark. Reed, III 
Oliver P. Hays, Ohio Rhodes, Pa 

Bosch Heller Richards 
Boykin Herlong Riehlman 
Burleson Hinshaw Rivers 
Busbey Hoffman, Ill, Roberts 
Byrne, Pa. Holtzman Rodino 
Canfield Horan Roosevelt 
Carlyle Hosmer Scott 

Jarman Sheppard 
Celler Javits Sieminski 
Chelf Jones, N. C. Sutton 
Chiperfield Kearney Taylor 
Chudofft King, Pa. Thompson, La 
Condon Klein ck 
Cooley Kluczynski Utt 
Cotton Krueger Velde 
Curtis, Mo. tham Wainwright 
Davis, Tenn. LeCompte Warburton 
Dawson, Ill. Lyle Weichel 
Dingell McIntire Widnall 
Dollinger Miller, Calif. Wier 
Durham Miller, N. Y. Williams, N. J. 
Fallon Morgan Yorty 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 326 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
re under the call were dispensed 
with. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1955 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Iowa 
IMr. JENSEN] that the House resolve it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill H. R. 8680. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 8680, with Mr. 
HOEVEN in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 30 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time I want to 
thank God for sparing my life and the 
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life of every Member and everyone who 
was on this floor on March 1 when the 
terrible shooting incident occurred. I 
want to thank everyone who was so kind 
to me while I was in the hospital and 
since I have been at home under the care 
of my good wife. Especially do I want to 
thank our Chaplain, Reverend Bras- 
kamp, who came to the hospital at regu- 
lar intervals to see me and the other four 
Members who were wounded. He would 
always offer a prayer of thanksgiving to 
Almighty God for sparing our lives and 
for the miracle which took place on that 
day when not a single Member of this 
Congress or any clerk or page boy re- 
ceived fatal injury. 

I want to thank the hundreds and 
thousands of people who sent nice mes- 
sages of encouragement to me, as I know 
all the other four Members wish to do; 
for the many beautiful bougets which 
were sent to me. They numbered ap- 
proximately 100. 

I want to thank the people in my dis- 
trict who sent me words of encourage- 
ment. I have replied to each one of 
them, as well as to all other persons who 
sent me letters and messages, not only in 
America but from many nations of the 
world, where I had been last fall on a 
trip around the world. 

I want to thank the people of Puerto 
Rico, the school children who wrote let- 
ters by the thousand asking us not to 
judge all the people of Puerto Rico by the 
folks who did this terrible deed. I want 
to thank the Governor of Puerto Rico 
for coming to the United States to see 
each one of us in the hospital; and his 
good wife and daughters who came to 
see and visit with our wives. It was a 
wonderful gesture of friendship and big- 
heartedness. Certainly no one can blame 
the good people of Puerto Rico. I visited 
there several years ago, and I was im- 
pressed by the fine treatment that was 
given to us at that time. I know the 
people of Puerto Rico are fine people, 
generally speaking, and certainly not one 
of the Members who was wounded judges 
the people of Puerto Rico by what hap- 
pened in this House on March 1. 

All in all, I want to thank God for be- 
ing able to stand here on the floor of this 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America and to see the expres- 
sion of friendship and good fellowship 
that my colleagues have demonstrated 
here today. 

We live in a great Nation. I have had 
over 30 days now to think through, and 
to think seriously and deeply about, the 
great responsibility which we in this 
Congress have on our shoulders. 

I have come to a number of conclu- 
sions about many of the issues which 
confront this Congress. I shall, of 
course, not attempt at this time to make 
a statement on those issues. I can only 
hope and pray, as I know each one of you 
does, that this Congress, and the Presi- 
dent, and everyone in America who has 
something to do with the formation of 
our policies will find the right answers 
and that we may come out of this era 
bigger, and finer, and better than ever 
before; that the world will know that 
we Americans have only one purpose in 
mind, and that is to do the right thing 
by all of the peoples of the world so that 
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we may again have peace and good will 
among men. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I shall explain a 
few things which I think are pertinent 
regarding this bill presented by the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee dealing with 
Interior Department appropriations. 
First, I think it is well that I read a 
statement which you will see in the re- 
port beginning on page 1 under the title 
“Basic Considerations”: 

In its consideration of the budget request 
the committee has been mindful of the fact 
that in the long-range view much larger 
sums than those contemplated in either the 
budget or the bill could be expended profit- 
ably for the development and conservation 
of our natural resources. Both the lower 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1955 and the 
committee reductions reflect the fact that 
some projects are nearing completion. How- 
ever, these lower figures are dictated in large 
measure by the urgent need for conserving 
dollars to improve the present Federal Gov- 
ernment fiscal position. The reductions 
made by the committee are aimed princi- 
pally at activities where cuts can be absorbed 
by more efficient operation, where private 
enterprise or local interests can perform the 
function, or where delay will not jeopardize 
achievement of the ultimate objective, 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire report be inserted in 
the Recorp at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1955 


Mr. JENSEN, from the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, submitted the following report: 

The Committee on Appropriations submits 
the following report in explanation of the 
accompanying bill making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior for the fiscal 
year 1955. 


APPROPRIATIONS AND ESTIMATES 


The bill provides regular annual appro- 
priations for all of the various activities 
under the Jurisdiction of the Interior De- 
partment, The Virgin Islands Corporation, 
and the Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of 
Review. The budget estimates of appropri- 
ations for the items provided for in the bill 
may be found in the 1955 budget document, 
pages 708 through 807 and page 117. 

A tabulation is presented at the end of 
this report detailing appropriations in the 
bill for 1955, the budget estimates for 1955, 
the amounts appropriated for 1954, and a 
comparison of the amounts recommended in 
the bill with the appropriations for 1954 and 
the estimates for 1955. A summary of the 
totals follows: 


total 
The committee recommends in 
the accompanying bill 363, 360, 989 


This is a reduction under the 
budget estimates o 
And a reduction under 1954 
appropriations o 71, 270, 061 


BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 

In its consideration of the budget request 
the committee has been mindful of the fact 
that in the long-range view much larger 
sums than those contemplated in either the 
budget or the bill could be expended profit- 
ably for the development and conservation 
of our natural resources. Both the lower 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1955 and the 
committee reductions reflect the fact that 
some projects are nearing completion. How- 
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ever, these lower figures are dictated in large 
measure by the urgent need for conserving 
dollars to improve the present Federal Gov- 
ernment fiscal position. The reductions 
made by the committee are aimed principally 
at activities where cuts can be absorbed by 
more efficient operation, where private enter- 
prise or local interests can perform the func- 
tion, or where delay will not j 
achievement of the ultimate objective. 

The budget contemplated one change 
which would have affected a number of ap- 
propriation items throughout the bill. 
Heretofore all funds to be used for Missouri 
River Basin surveys and investigations were 
appropriated to the Bureau of Reclamation 
under the “Construction and rehabilitation” 
heading. Some of these funds were for 
transfer to other bureaus of the Department, 
equipped to do the specialized work required. 
In this manner, the full amount of the ap- 
propriation going into the Missouri River 
Basin program could be readily identified. 
The budget proposed to have the funds to be 
expended by other bureaus appropriated di- 
rectly to those bureaus, and to the “General 
investigations” item in the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation appropriation. The committee 
does not intend to have the amounts appro- 
priated for this program obscured and has 
made the proper adjustments throughout the 
bill to put the full amount allowed for the 
Missouri River Basin project back into the 
Bureau of Reclamation “Construction and 
rehabilitation” item so that the funds prop- 
erly chargeable to each project in the total 
program can continue to be identified. 


POWER RATES 


In a number of instances power rates have 
been established and put into effect in past 
years without review by the Federal Power 
Commission. The language in the accom- 
panying appropriation bill says specifically 
in several places that the funds are to be 
expended pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion V of the Flood Control Act of 1944. 

Section V of the Flood Control Act of 1944 
includes the following: “Rate schedules to 
become effective upon confirmation and ap- 
proval by the Federal Power Commission.” 

There can be no doubt that the appropri- 
ations are available only in accordance with 
the expressed terms of section V and there 
can be no doubt that section V specifically 
and directly requires the approval of rates 
by the Federal Power Commission. The De- 
partment of the Interior has in the past ig- 
nored this provision of the law and made 
the most flimsy explanation of their reasons 
for having done so. The committee desires 
to point out that in the future it will re- 
gard any expenditure of appropriations on 
any other basis than strict compliance with 
section V, wherever it is applicable, as illegal 
expenditures. It should be clear that the 
Department cannot expend funds from ap- 
propriations in connection with the opera- 
tion and maintenance of power transmission 
facilities or marketing electric power and 
energy under any contract, the rates in 
which should have been approved by the 
Federal Power Commission and have not 
been. 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Enforcement of Connally Hot Oil Act 


An appropriation of $125,000 is recom- 
mended. This is $25,000 below the amount 
available in 1954, and a reduction of the same 
amount below the budget estimate for 1955. 
Efficient use of personnel should permit con- 
tinuation of an effective enforcement pro- 
gram. 

Operation and maintenance, Southeastern 
Power Administration 

The budget estimate is $1,450,000. The 
committee has allowed $1,228,000, a reduc- 
tion of $222,000. The reduction is to apply 
against the $1,200,000 requested for the pur- 
chase of power and the payment of wheeling 
fees in connection with the Southeastern 
Power Administration contract with the 
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Virginia Electric and Power Co. The amount 
of $978,000 is allowed for this purpose and 
should be sufficient to permit required elec- 
tric service to all preference customers of 
the Government in a normal water year. 


Operation and maintenance, Southwestern 
Power Administration 

The committee recommends a direct ap- 
propriation of $275,000 and a transfer of 
unobligated construction funds in the 
amount of $775,000 making available a total 
of $1,050,000 for the fiscal year 1955. This 
is a reduction of $500,000 below the total of 
$1,550,000 programed in the budget, and 
$550,000 below the amount available during 
the current year. 

The budget contemplated an unobligated 
balance of $1,125,000 in previously appro- 
priated construction funds, of which it was 
proposed to transfer to the operation and 
maintenance appropriation $520,000, leaving 
& balance of $605,000 for construction work 
in 1955. The amount allowed for this pro- 
posed construction program has been re- 
duced to $530,000 making an additional 
amount of $75,000 available for transfer to 
the operation and maintenance appropri- 
ation. Reductions in the construction pro- 
gram consist of $65,000 for the Carthage line 
and substation and $10,000 for metering 
equipment. In addition an unobligated bal- 
ance, estimated by the administration at 
$130,000 at the time of the hearings, has been 
increased to $180,000, which amount will also 
be available for transfer to the operation 
and maintenance appropriation. 

The budget figure of $350,000 for customer 
connections has been allowed in full, 

Of the total amount provided, not to ex- 
ceed $550,000, is to be used for personal 
services, The recently completed survey re- 
port ordered by the Secretary and approved 
by him required a personnel reduction to 
86 employees. The $550,000 allowed for per- 
sonal services will be adequate to pay the 
salaries of the 86 employees and provide 
some cushion for terminal leave in the re- 
duction process. Included within the re- 
maining amount of $500,000 there are suf- 
ficent funds to pay wheeling charges for 
delivery of power to preference customers 
over both REA cooperative and private util- 
ity transmission system, and for purchase of 
firming energy from private utilities in the 
area, both in accordance with estimated 
schedules set out in the justifications. 


Research in the utilization of saline water 


An appropriation of $255,000 has been al- 
lowed. This is a reduction of $145,000 below 
the budget and the same amount below the 
current year appropriation. On the basis of 
testimony received the obligation rate of 
funds for this program has been lagging 
somewhat, so that the reduction will not 
seriously alter the general program level. 
The funds are used for stimulating and coor- 
dinating research to develop low-cost pro- 
cesses for converting saline water to fresh 
water in quantities sufficient for municipal, 
industrial, and agricultural uses, 


Oil and Gas Division 


The budget estimate for this Division is 
$300,000. The committee has allowed $100,- 
000, a reduction of $200,000 below the budget 
estimate. Activities of this organization 
were consolidated with the work of the Pe- 
troleum Administration for Defense in 1951 
and considerably expanded. While the func- 
tion of putting together in one place all cur- 
rent data on petroleum and gas resources 
and their utilization is a continuing service 
to both government and industry, the high 
cost structure proposed in the budget ap- 
pears to be out of all proportion to the 
workload involved or the needs for the serv- 
ice rendered. The appropriation allowed 
compares reasonably with the amounts 
which were appropriated for these activities 
prior to the time that they were consolidated 
with the Petroleum Administration for De- 
fense, 
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COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 
Salaries and expenses 

The budget estimate of $21,200 has been 
allowed for the work of the Commission in 
providing the President, Congress, and the 
department heads with advice on matters of 
architecture, sculpture, painting, and other 
fine arts. 


BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 
Construction 


An appropriation of $18,915,000 is recom- 
mended, a reduction of $11,285,000 below the 
Budget estimate of $30,200,000 and $19,951,- 
000 below the 1954 appropriation. The 
amounts to be used for personal services 
and travel are limited in the bill to $6 mil- 
lion and $500,000 respectively in order to 
proportion the anrounts for these items to 
the reduced program. 

While the reduction in this item is sub- 
stantial, the committee has had expert en- 
gineering assistance in determining that 
the items deleted and the others which have 
been substantially reduced will not affect 
the ability of the Administration and the 
Northwest Power Pool to serve the expected 
loads during the fiscal year 1955. A princi- 
pal concern of the committee with respect 
to the Bonneville construction program is 
that the unit costs on a number of its fa- 
cilities appear to be considerably in excess of 
costs of private utilities for comparable 
work. 

The following specific adjustments have 
been made in the construction program: 
eS 


Budget | Redue- Program 
Facility program | tion oy a 
Oe Joseph-Snoho- 5 
WON oto Sete 000, 000} $2, 000, 000}$4, 000, 000 
Bellingham substation_| 324. 000 324. 000 M0. 
The Dalles area service.| 2, 578, 000 2, 578, 000 . 
Upper Willamette Val- 
service 4, 428, 000% 428, 000 4, 000, 000 
Oregon City-Chemawa_| 101,000} 101, 000 if p dipi — 
Coos Bay area service. - 1, 183, 000 1, 183, 000 0 
NMeNary-Walla Walla. “ 033. 000 „0000 — 
MeNary-La Grande 45, 000 45, 000} ......... — 
General structures and 
improvements 810, 000 400, 000 410, 000 
Communication facili- 
— SIN 648. 000 248. 000 400, 000 
Tools and equipment. 
Preliminary engineer- 
ing studies 
All other items. 
Total 31, 431, 000; 000/22, 146, 000 
Carryover balance from Wia 


the Snohomish-Kit- 

sap facility to be ap- 

plied to the approved 

1955 program =) Eas a=-=-| 2,000, 000 
Other carryover funds 

and reimbursements 

to be applied to the 

approved program 1, 231, 000 


Appropriated 
funds required . |18, 915, 000 


1 Use of 1954 carryover funds is authorized. 


The reduction applied to the Chief Joseph- 
Snohomish facility is made for the purpose 
of matching the transmission line construc- 
tion schedule to the generator installation 
schedule at Chief Joseph Dam. 

The need for the Dalles Service Area facili- 
ties is dependent upon the generator instal- 
lation schedule at the project and the con- 
templated Harvey Machine Co. aluminum 
reduction plant load. A delay of 1 year 
is indicated by the generator installation 
schedule and there has been no supple- 
mental budget request as yet for the trans- 
mission lines which would be required if the 
Harvey plant were to be built. 

With respect to the Chief Joseph-Snoho- 
mish and Snohomish-Kitsap facilities, it is 
the committee’s desire that the Administra- 
tion confer further with the cities of Tacoma 
and Seattle, the Puget Sound Power & 
Light Co., and the Northwest Power Pool 
Conference members concerning the feasi- 
bility of bringing this line into the area 
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south of Seattle instead of to the north. Be- 
fore construction of the line from Chief 
Joseph proceeds beyond the vicinity of Gold- 
bar, the committee requires a full report on 
the outcome of this conference. It is under- 
stood that cooperation between the parties 
concerned in working out a plan of service 
for the Kitsap Peninsula can save consider- 
able Federal expense. 

With respect to the Coos Bay Area Serv- 
ice item, the committee was advised that a 
change of plans for servicing this area has 
been worked out with the California-Oregon 
Power Co. which result in an ultimate sav- 
ing to the Federal Government. This re- 
vised plan as generally described in the hear- 
ings is approved. In contemplation of the 
new agreement none of the funds appropri- 
ated for this facility in the 1954 bill have 
been expended for actual construction of the 
originally planned Nickel Mountain-Norway 
transmission line. These funds, in the 
amount of approximately $978,000, may be 
used in the fiscal year 1955 for beginning 
implementation of the new service plan. 


Operation and maintenance 


An appropriation of $5 million is recom- 
mended. This is a reduction of $1,600,000 
below the budget estimate and $1,004,000 be- 
low the 1954 appropriation. It is the com- 
mittee’s opinion that some of the activities 
being carried on with funds from this appro- 
priation are not a proper or necessary func- 
tion of the Bonneville Power Administration 
and that efficient and prudent use of per- 
sonnel, equipment, and materials will per- 
mit an entirely adequate operation and main- 
tenance program within the funds allowed. 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
Management of lands and resources 


An appropriation of $11,483,000 is recom- 
mended. This is the same amount as is 
available during the current year but a re- 
duction of $142,000 below the budget esti- 
mate of $11,625,000. In making the reduc- 
tion the committee has deleted $200,000 pro- 
gramed for land classification work in the 
Missouri River Basin. Money for this pur- 
pose is included in the construction and re- 
habilitation appropriation for the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

Of the amount allowed, $220,000 is to be 
used for halogeton control by applying $200,- 
000 to actual control work and $20,000 to the 
research program. In addition, $100,000 is 
to be used specifically for pellet and/or con- 
ventional airplane seeding. 

The committee is advised that there is a 
program contemplated for making use of sur- 
plus seed, acquired by the Department of 
Agriculture, for reseeding the public lands, 
This appears to be a desirable method of re- 
ducing the seed surplus. At the same time it 
will advance soil and moisture conservation 
through the development of vegetation to 
hold the soil instead of allowing it to wash 
into streams to silt up reservoirs and dissi- 
pate the tremendous investments which have 
been made in flood control and multipurpose 
dams. It is the committee's earnest desire 
that such an arrangement can be worked out 
between the Department of Interior and the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The committee has on several occasions 
@alled attention to the ridiculous land with- 
drawals to provide 600-foot rights-of-way for 
Alaskan highways. This makes commercial 
or private development practically impossible 
im areas where it should be occurring. The 
Department is expected to correct this condi- 
tion without delay. 

Construction 

An appropriation of $2 million is recom- 
mended, a reduction of $1 million below the 
budget estimate of $3 million. These funds 
are used for the construction of access roads 
in the Oregon and California grant lands to 
permit the removal of timber now inacces- 
sible. The a tion is completely reim- 
bursed to the general fund of the Treasury 
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out of timber receipts before distribution 
of such receipts, as required by law, is made 
to the counties in which the timber is lo- 
cated. 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Health, education, and welfare services 

The budget estimate for these activities is 
$54,105,320. The committee has allowed $52 
million, a reduction of $2,105,320 below the 
estimate but the same amount as is available 
during the current fiscal year. Of the 
amount allowed, not more than $28,500,000 
is to be used for personal services, but no 
reduction is to be made in the number of 
teachers, doctors, nurses, or other medical 
personnel required in the attendance of the 
sick. 

The committee is convinced that more 
Indian children can be put into schools but 
that in certain areas of the Navajo reserva- 
tion, schools must be taken to the children 
of nomad families to accomplish this objec- 
tive. For this reason, and on the basis of 
past experience which has demonstrated the 
effectiveness of trailer school units, the Bu- 
reau is instructed to use $460,000 of the 
funds available to purchase additional 
trailer units, and $150,000 for employment of 
additional teachers. 

Of the appropriation, $91,250 is to be used 
to provide for 20 additional beds for Indian 
patients at the Methodist Hospital at Seward, 
Alaska, bringing the total number of beds 
to be used in that hospital to 75. 


Resources management 


The budget estimate of $13,092,910 has 
been reduced to $12,592,910. The reduction 
of $500,000 is made up of $150,000 for activi- 
ties in the Missouri River Basin for which 
funds are provided in the “Construction and 
rehabilitation” item for the Bureau of Re- 
clamation, and $350,000 of the amount pro- 
grammed for repair and maintenance of 
buildings and utilities. It would appear that 
volunteer assistance on the part of Indians 
themselves and the acceptance of greater 
responsibility by tribal organizations in care 
of physical facilities might be reasonably 
expected. 

Of the amount allowed, $100,000 is to be 
used for weed control and $2,671,672, the 
same amount as is available this year, is to 
be used for the soil and moisture conserva- 
tion program. Of this amount for soil and 
moisture conservation, $100,000 is to be used 
for pellet and/or conventional airplane seed- 
ing. It is understood that a considerable 
amount of successful seeding by airplane has 
been accomplished on private lands in the 
Western States. 


Construction 


The committee recommends an appropria- 
tion of $7,673,000, a reduction of $2,663,000 
below the budget estimate of $10,336,000. 
The funds requested for the Kerr substation 
on the Flathead irrigation project, in the 
amount of $75,000, and a total of $2,588,000 
programmed for school and hospital con- 
struction at Shiprock in the Navajo reserva- 
tion have been disallowed. The reduction in 
the Navajo construction program is made 
as a result of testimony given the commit- 
tee to the effect that the program as set out 
in the justifications is under review in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of the 
Secretary’s survey team which examined the 
activities of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

The funds allowed for personal services 
have been limited in the bill to $3,500,000 in 
order to proportion this item to the reduced 
construction program. 


General administrative expenses 


The budget estimate for this item is 63 
million. The committee has allowed $2,750,- 
000, a reduction of $250,000, which it is be- 
lieved can be readily absorbed. 


BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
General investigations 


The budget estimate for the activities 
under this head is $6 million of which $2,- 
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630,000 is for investigations in the Missourl 
River Basin. The balance of $3,370,000 re- 
quested for the activities normally covered 
under the heading “General investigations,” 
has been reduced to $3 million, the same 
amount as is available during the current 
fiscal year. The $2,630,000 for the Missouri 
River Basin investigations has been reduced 
to $2 million and transferred to the “Con- 
struction and rehabilitation” appropriation. 

The committee has been concerned for 
a number of years about the activities car- 
ried on by the Bureau under this heading. 
The programs which have been presented 
to the committee in the justifications give 
the impression that the Bureau's efforts are 
scattered in all directions in an effort to 
investigate every conceivable possibility for 
a project, and in many instances to go back 
to once abandoned projects in an effort to 
bring them into the realm of feasibility. The 
program laid out for fiscal year 1955 is no 
exception. In it there are a number of stud- 
ies for development of projects which ap- 
pear to be predominately municipal water 
supply and others that are primarily power 
developments. While the committee and 
the Congress have been liberal in providing 
funds for such projects where they are clearly 
justified, and do not duplicate existing fa- 
cilities, taxpayer dollars will not be recom- 
mended for use where private or public util- 
ities, or REA cooperatives have expressed 
a willingness to provide the service needed. 

Investigations money is also included in 
the budget to determine the need for re- 
habilitation of existing projects. It is the 
committee’s opinion that once a project has 
reen completed and turned over to the water 
users that the Bureau should be willing to 
accept the fact that the beneficiaries can 
and should take the responsibility for care 
of their own project. 

In spite of the fact that for years the 
bill has carried language which provides that 
States, municipalities, or other interests re- 
questing investigations of any nature shall 
pay for half the cost of such investigations, 
only one of 142 different investigations pro- 
gramed in the 1955 budget is supported 
in part by local interests. Obviously, little 
or no effort has been made to conform with 
the law in accepting overtures from local 
governmental sources and other interests in 
connection with the general investigations 
program. 

Until such time as administrative controls 
are put on this program to tighten it up 
and orient it on what appears to be a rea- 
sonable number of potentially productive 
projects, appropriations for the general in- 
vestigations activity will be carefully and 
critically scanned. 


Construction and rehabilitation 


There are several items with respect to 
this program to which the committee has 
particularly directed its attention. The 
first of these is the ratio of the costs for 
personal services to the total program costs. 
In the past years as high as 26 percent of 
the funds appropriated for the construction 
and rehabilitation program have been ex- 
pended for the payment of personal serv- 
ices, and the amount programed in the 
1955 budget is approximately 23 percent of 
the total budget request. This is almost 
double the percentage allowed for engineer- 
ing and supervision services in large scale 
engineering and construction activities of 
private enterprise. While it is recognized 
that such comparisons may not be entirely 
reliable because of certain circumstances 
unique to the reclamation program, includ- 
ing its research work and the necessary 
unit-by-unit development of the larger and 
more complex construction projects, it still 
appears that personal services costs are out 
of proportion to the magnitude of the total 
program. The committee considered a 15 
percent limitation on such services, but in 

tion of the difficulties of a rapid re- 
duction to this figure, has not required that 
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it be accomplished during the fiscal year 1955. 
However, a limitation on the amount that 
may be spent for personal services has been 
placed in the bill to reduce the budget esti- 
mate by $4,248,490, providing a net of 
$24,000,000 or approximately 20 percent of 
the total program allowed in the bill. 

Since water and power users are required 
to absorb a very large portion of personal 
services costs, it is neither fair nor good busi- 
ness practice to impose unnecessary engi- 
neering and supervision costs on their shoul- 
ders for any Federally financed project. 
There has been considerable criticism of the 
Bureau in the past brought about by over- 
staffing and an excessive number of field 
offices at all organizational levels. It is 
hoped that the beneficiaries of reclamation 
projects will recognize that the committee's 
effort to hold down personal services costs is 
in their interest. 

The general practice of the Bureau to over- 
design structures and facilities has been 
observed on some of the projects by the com- 
mittee members and has been reported by 
competent engineers, The committee is also 
aware of the tendency on the part of some 
architects and engineers to sacrifice practical 
considerations and taxpayers dollars by re- 
quiring specially manufactured equipment 
and nonstandard fabrication where standard 
items could be used. It is urged that the 
Commissioner interest himself in this par- 
ticular problem in an effort to achieve econ- 
omies in the program wherever possible. It 
should not be necessary for the committee 
or the Congress to have to direct attention 
to such items as this. 
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The Bureau has been operating, in Co- 
operation with State Agricultural Extension 
Service interests, so-called development 
farms in some of the project areas. It is the 
committee’s understanding that the purpose 
of such undertakings has been to find crops 
and farming methods best suited to the 
project lands. Agricultural development 
and demonstration work of this type should 
be left to the Department of Agriculture and 
to the various State agricultural services, 
Funds for such development farms pro- 
gramed for the fiscal year 1955 are specifically 
disallowed, 

The language previously in the bill re- 
ferring to certifications as to irrigability of 
lands has been deleted since it is permanent 
legislation. 

In its consideration of the construction 
program for 1955 the committee has in- 
creased the budget request for certain proj- 
ects and has decreased it for others, 
Upward adjustments in the amounts pro- 
gramed in the budget for some of the proj- 
ects have been made in order to realize econ- 
omies in overhead costs through early 
completion and in order to speed the time 
when the projects will be revenue producing 
through repayment contracts. 

The appropriation of $114,479,700 which 
has been allowed is $7,358,300 below the 
budget estimate but only $1,789,960 below 
the current-year program. The funds pro- 
vided are distributed to the various projects 
and activities in amounts indicated in the 
following table: 


Program summary—Construction and rehabilitation 


Eklutna project, Alaska 


Gila project, Arizona -nMn 
Yuma project, auxiliary division, Arizona 


All-American Canal, Arizona-California..........-.-.-..-- 
aeo River front work and levee system, Arizona-California- 
OV BOR cnc «44 


irrigation project, Idaho 

ens irrigation project, Idaho 
project, north side pumping division, Idaho. 
Palisades project, Idaho oanade 
Fort Peck project, Montana-North Dakota 
Carlsbad project, Alamogordo Dam spillway 
Middle Rio t, New Mexico.. 


Riverton project, payment 
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Missouri River Basin: 


Canyon Ferry unit, Montana.. 
Cedar Bluff unit, Kansas... 
Crow Creek unit, Montana. 
¥renchman-Cambridge div 
Heart Butte unit, North Dakota. 
Kirwin unit, K 
Lower Marias unit, Montana 
Missouri diversion unit, Montana... 


minor completion program 
Rehabilitation and betterment 


Subtotal, all foregoing items -= — 


Estimated carryover balances available in 1955. 


Appropriated funds ru,, ———7t:ĩð—.ð ————————— — 


Program 


Budget 
or approved 
Program | decrease (—) | in the bill 
— — $1, 162, 000 
e 2, 700, 000 
. 100, 000 
ERE Saas IE —230, 000 47,000 
3 oe 141, 000 
ä 1. 206, 000 
—1, 561, 000 1, 400, 000 
++2, 700, 000 6, 000, 000 
—2, 493, 21, 000, 000 
—2, 040, 000 6, 000, 000 
+500, 000 1, 250, 000 
10, =10, 000 . 
126, 126, 000 
159, 159, 000 
1, 925, 1, 925, 000 
12, 200, 13, 000, 000 
545, 250, 000 
1, 721, 000 
638, 000 
150, 000 
1, 200 
0,000, 000 
11, 818, 000 
3, 195, 000 
125, 000 
800, 000 
780, 000 
400, 000 
8 3 1, 009, 500 
e +640, 000 2, 000, 000 
ä 187, 000 
155, 000 
35, 000 
236, 000 
1, 000, 000 
150, 150, 000 
3, 160, 3, 160, 000 
6, 100, 6, 000, 000 
2,433 
15, 
18, 
13, 005, 
5, 980, 
212, 
2, 630, 
2, 240, 
1, 107, 
1, 546, 


8 
8 
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Central Valley project: Funds for the 
Trinity division, amounting to $99,000, have 
been specifically deleted in arriving at the 
reduction applied to this project. In its re- 
port on the 1954 bill, the committee enunci- 
ated the general policy that it would not con- 
sider appropriations for any project not au- 
thorized by legislation and for which con- 
struction funds have not been previously ap- 
propriated. In general agreement with the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, this 
policy will apply to all projects costing in 
total $5 million or more. The Trinity River 
division, estimated to cost ultimately $181,- 
619,000, is a project of the type that the 
committee had in mind when the policy was 
adopted, since it was added to the Central 
Valley project only by a finding of feasi- 
bility by the former Secretary of the Interior 
in the latter part of 1952. 

The committee has also disallowed $208,- 
997 programed for the Delta Fish Facilities, 
which are estimated to cost approximately 
$4 million in total. While some device may 
be necessary for protecting fingerlings from 
the pumps at the Tracy Pumping Plant, the 
committee has had no evidence presented to 
it which would justify an ultimate expendi- 
ture in the magnitude indicated. The pres- 
ent program is to be thoroughly reviewed and 
all alternative methods of protection ex- 
plored before additional appropriations will 
be considered. Sufficient funds are avail- 
able for the remainder of the current fiscal 
year for this purpose. 

The committee continues to be deeply con- 
cerned over the possibility of substantial re- 
ductions of power revenues which will ac- 
crue to the Central Valley project as a re- 
sult of power sales contracts executed with 
public agencies in the project area, and the 
effect such contracts will have on the avail- 
ability of project power to Federal defense 
establishments in the area. The committee 
urges the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
tinue investigations and close scrutiny of 
such contracts and take such action as may 
be necessary to protect the Federal establish- 
ments, the water users, and the integrity of 
the project. 

The committee of conference and this 
committee, in reporting on the Interior De- 
partment Appropriation bill for fiscal year 
1954, last year directed the Secretary of the 
Interior to complete a study “to determine 
the savings in Federal funds and other ad- 
vantages which could accrue to the project by 
transfer of the Folsom transmission line at 
full cost to the public utility serving the area 
and by the integration and wheeling of Fol- 
som and Nimbus power through the regional 
transmission system at no additional cost to 
the United States under the power inter- 
change and wheeling contracts executed after 
the line was authorized.” Information that 
has recently come to the committee indi- 
cates that the results obtained by the studies 
made to date are inconclusive. The commit- 
tee desires that these studies be diligently 
prosecuted and a report rendered thereon in 
order that the committee may make an ap- 
propriate recommendation to Congress on 
the matter at the earliest possible date. 

All-American Canal, Coachella division: 
Previously appropriated funds available for 
use on the Coachella division of this project 
for construction of a highway crossing for 
the Mecca-Blythe highway across the 
Coachella canal have been rescinded in title 
V of the bill. 


Operation and maintenance 


An appropriation of $19 million has been 
allowed for the activities under this head. 
This is a reduction of $4,154,000 below the 
budget estimate, but only $500,000 below the 
amount available in the current fiscal year. 
Of the amount allowed, $1,942,778 is derived 
from the Colorado River Dam fund for use 
on the Boulder Canyon project and at Boul- 
der City in accordance with the schedules 
set out in the justifications. A total of $1,- 


300,000 of the appropriation is to be derived 
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from the general fund of the Treasury to 
cover the budget estimates of $50,000 for the 
Imperial Dam project, $750,000 for the Colo- 
rado River front work and levee system, and 
$500,000 for the soil and moisture conserva- 
tion operations. 

Reluctance on the part of the Bureau to 
finally wind up a project and turn it over to 
the water users for operation is still very 
much in evidence. It is also apparent that 
a number of the water- user organizations 
have not been overly aggressive in their de- 
mands that projects be turned over to them, 
so long as it appears that the Bureau can 
obtain funds for operation and mainte- 
nance. The committee has for some time 
tried to generate some energy in the Bureau 
to get completed projects and units of proj- 
ects turned over to the water users as is orig- 
inally contemplated when irrigation projects 
are undertaken. The apparent inertia of the 
Bureau in this matter leaves the committee 
with no alternative but to force the issue by 
curtailing the operation and maintenance 
funds requested for appropriation. A posi- 
tive effort to turn over irrigation projects 
wherever possible, plus improved efficiency in 
the use of Bureau personnel on power facil- 
ities should permit continuation of an ade- 
quate operation and maintenance program 
within the funds allowed in the bill. 

The attention of the committee has been 
directed to the so-called incremental value 
provision which has been included in irriga- 
tion project repayment contracts as an anti- 
speculation device. This provision controls 
the amount of money that may be realized 
by an owner from sale of his property in the 
early years of project operation. The effect 
of this has been to create credit difficulties 
with private lending agencies for the owners 
of the project lands just at the time when 
they most need it for tooling up and for 
making improvements which will get their 
lands into maximum production. The Sec- 
retary is urged to carefully review those con- 
tracts in which such a provision exists, to 
eliminate it, and, if necessary, substitute 
some reasonable measure for controlling 
speculation. 


General administrative expenses 


The budget estimate for general adminis- 
trative expenses of the Bureau is $4,300,000. 
The committee has allowed an appropriation 
of $3,500,000, a reduction of $800,000 below 
the budget and $1 million below the amounts 
available in the current fiscal year. It is 
the committee’s opinion that a realistic and 
determined effort to reduce or eliminate un- 
necessary offices, services, and personnel 
along the general lines set out in the recom- 
mendations of the Secretary's survey team 
on the Bureau of Reclamation will permit a 
reduction in general administrative costs to 
the amount allowed. 


j Emergency fund 

' While funds were not requested for emer- 
gency use in the budget estimate, the com- 
mittee has provided $200,000 to assure con- 
tinuous operation of irrigation and power 
systems in the event of unforeseen failures 
and emergencies which may occur during 
the year. The amount which has been al- 
lowed is one-half of the appropriation for the 
current fiscal year. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
Surveys, investigations, and research 

The budget estimate for the activities of 
the Geological Survey is $27,335,000, of which 
$1,475,000 was for investigations and surveys 
in the Missouri River Basin. The committee 
has allowed an appropriation of $25,362,685. 
The reduction consists of the $1,475,000 for 
the Missouri River Basin work, for which 
funds are provided in the Bureau of Recla- 
mation appropriation, and an additional 
amount of $497,315, to bring the appropria- 
tion back to the 1953 level. Including the 
appropriation recommended, all transferred 
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funds, and contributions, the Survey will 
have available to it approximately $43 mil- 
lion during the 1955 fiscal year. 

The activities of the Survey in Washing- 
ton are carried on in 16 different buildings, 
some of them old and unsafe for housing 
the highly valuable maps and mapping 
equipment concentrated in the metropolitan 
area. In the event of fire or other damage, 
the Survey’s maps and mapping equipment 
could be replaced only at tremendous cost 
and over a long period of time. In order 
to speed up existing plans for improving 
this situation, language has been included 
in the bill to permit the preparation of 
plans and specifications for a new building 
or buildings to meet the Geological Survey's 
special needs in the Washington area, sub- 
ject to the enactment of lease-purchase or 
other authorizing legislation. 


BUREAU OF MINES 


Conservation and development of mineral 
resources 


The budget estimate for activities under 
this heading is $13,750,000. The committee 
has allowed $12,564,000, a reduction of $1,- 
186,000 below the budget and $3,364,180 be- 
low the appropriation for 1954. The budget 
estimate includes $100,000 for activities in 
the Missouri River Basin area for which 
money is being provided under the “Construc- 
tion and rehabilitation” item in the Bureau 
of Reclamation appropriation. Specific re- 
ductions have been made in various pro- 
grams of the Bureau under this heading as 
set forth in the following table: 


Budget 
estimate 


Reduce- | Allowed 


Item tion 


gas. 1, 250, 
Synthetic liquid fuels.. 
Helium . 90000 90, 
Minerals and metals: 
Ferrous metals and al- 
— RS 1, 993, 000 1, 900, 000 
Nonferrous metals 2, 525, 400, 000 
Nonmetallic minerals. 818, 000 775, 000 
Mineral research, un- 
ä 825, 000 700, 000 

Control of fires in inac- 
tive coal deposits. 300, 000 300, 000 
be ä —— 13, 750, 000) 1, 186, 000/12, 564, 000 


Within the amount allowed $55,000 is to 
be used for completion of the mine flood 
studies in the anthracite region of Pennsyl- 
vania and for preparation of final reports on 
this study. 

The Bureau of Mines has been putting out 
an excessive volume of press releases, mis- 
cellaneous statistical data, and other infor- 
mation about its program and personnel. In 
the general provisions of the bill pertaining 
to the Department of the Interior the com- 
mittee has reduced the amount of money to 
be used throughout the Department for in- 
formation purposes. It is believed that 
much of the savings dictated by this reduc- 
tion can be achieved through reduction in 
the number of Bureau of Mines press re- 
leases, pamphlets, and other publications, 
as well as some of the personnel engaged in 
producing these materials. 

Health and safety 

The committee has allowed the budget 
estimate of $5 million for the activities un- 
der this head. This amount represents a 
reduction of $60,000 below the appropriation 
for 1954. The funds will be used for the vital 
safety enforcement activities of the Bureau 
which have demonstrated their effectiveness 
in reducing injuries and the loss of life re- 
sulting from mine accidents. 


General administrative expenses 


The committee recommends an appropri- 
ation of $850,000 a reduction of $400,000 be- 
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low the budget estimate of $1,250,000 and 
$450,000 below the 1954 fiscal year appropri- 
ation. The regionalization of this Bureau 
which took place several years ago has been 
constantly under question by the commit- 
tee with respect to its contribution to effi- 
ciency and lower administrative costs. Lit- 
tle or no evidence along this line has been 
forthcoming to date. 

The committee has included language in 
the bill to provide that not more than half 
of the total amount of money, including 
direct appropriations and transferred funds, 
that were used for administrative positions 
in the regional offices during the fiscal year 
1954, shall be available in the current fiscal 
year for this purpose. 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
Management and protection 


An appropriation of $9 million has been 
allowed. This is a reduction of $750,000 be- 
low the budget estimate of $9,750,000, but 
an increase of $130,450 above the amount 
available in the fiscal year 1954. In making 
the reduction in the budget estimate the 
committee has disallowed $180,000 programed 
for activities in the Missouri River Basin and 
has made provision for such activities under 
the “Construction and rehabilitation” item 
in the Bureau of Reclamation appropriation. 
In applying the remaining reduction of 
$570,000, no change is to be made in the 
amounts programed specifically for positions 
in the national park and monument areas 
with the exception of Cape Hatteras for 
which a general reduction from $110,000 to 
$55,000 has been made. 


Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical 
facilities 


The budget request for the activities under 
this head is $8,850,000. The committee has 
allowed $8 million which is $300,000 below 
the current appropriation and at the level of 
the amount available in 1953. For some 
years, the National Park Service has been 
maintaining roads outside of the boundaries 
of the national parks and monuments. In 
view of the revenues which these national 
sites bring to the States in which they are 
located through increased business in the 
areas, gasoline taxes, etc., it appears unrea- 
sonable that the Federal Government should 
stand the expense of maintaining such roads. 

The committee, therefore, has put lan- 
guage into the bill to preclude expenditures 
for this purpose and disallowed $100,000 
which is the estimated amount for such 
maintenance. It is believed that the re- 
maining portion of the cut can be absorbed 
through efficient use of men and materials 
without affecting the current level of the 
program. 

Construction 


An appropriation of $8,056,099 is recom- 
mended, a reduction of $5,860,201 below the 
1954 appropriation and $543,901 below the 
budget estimate of $8,600,000. In arriving at 
the amount allowed the committee has made 
the following adjustments in the funds for 
items under this heading: 


Natchez Trace Parkway. 
Black Hillsareas—Mount 


paving of already graded sections and con- 
sequently reduce the high annual cost of 


1954 


maintaining unsurfaced roadway in an area 
of heavy rainfall. 

The funds for Mount Rushmore are to 
provide additional buildings and utilities to 
fit a general improvement program involving 
road relocation and parking area surfacing 
for which the State highway commission will 
spend $293,000. The Federal expenditure is 
to be repaid at an estimated rate of $25,000 
per year by the concessionaire, Mount Rush- 
more National Memorial Society, in general 
accordance with the proposal outlined by the 
society’s president in the hearings on the 
bill. None of the funds allowed in the bill 
are to be obligated until the contract with 
the concessionaire has been revised to pro- 
vide for this additional revenue so that the 
Federal investment will be repaid. 

Of the funds allowed for the Carlsbad 
Caverns, $50,000 is to provide waiting room 
facilities at the mouth of the caverns, The 
amounts provided for Isle Royale and Roose- 
velt Island will permit various improvements 
and minimum facilities for visitor shelter 
and safety at these locations. The additional 
Colonial National Park funds are to be used 
for plans and construction work on a new 
Liberty monument to be located on Sur- 
render Field at Yorktown. 


General administration expenses 


An appropriation of $900,000 is recom- 
mended. This is a reduction of $368,000 
below the budget estimate of $1,268,000 and 
a reduction of the same amount below the 
appropriation for 1954. It is urged that the 
park su tendents be given greater 
latitude for decision and program execution 
within the areas managed by them. In or- 
der to assure that regional office organiza- 
tions will not complicate this assignment of 
larger responsibility to the superintendents, 
language has been put into the bill to limit 
the total amount available for regional office 
positions from any appropriation in the bill 
to $500,000. 

FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
Management of resources 

The budget estimate for activities under 
this head is $6,600,000. An appropriation of 
$6,137,000 is recommended. This is a reduc- 
tion of $463,000 below the budget estimate 
and $863,000 below the amount available in 
1954. In making the reduction, $135,000 
programed for activities in the Missouri 
River Basin has been deleted since these ac- 
tivities are provided for under the “Con- 
struction and rehabilitation” appropriation 
for the Bureau of Reclamation, The funds 
programed for personal services have been 
reduced from $4,579,413 to $4,250,000, a re- 
duction of $329,413. A further reduction of 
$46,441 has been made in the funds pro- 
gramed for travel expenses, 

Of the amount allowed $10,000 is to be 
used to continue the program for the control 
of blackbirds in New Jersey. 


Investigations of resources 

An appropriation of $3,500,000 has been 
allowed for activities under this head. This 
is a reduction of $527,000 below the budget 
estimate and $960,000 below the amount 
available in fiscal 1954. The committee is 
convinced that a careful review of the Bu- 
reau's research and investigative activities 
will permit some reductions without disturb- 
ing the research projects that are actually 
essential. 

Construction 

The budget estimate for this activity is 
$300,000. The committee has allowed $225,- 
000, a reduction of $75,000 below the budget 
estimate and $210,600 below the program for 
1954. In applying the funds allowed, not 
more than 2 residences are to be construct- 
ed—1 at the Frankfort, Ky., hatchery at a 
cost not to exceed $12,000, and 1 at Bethel, 
Alaska, at a cost not to exceed $30,000. In 
addition, $35,000 is to be used for improve- 
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ments and repairs at the Inks Dam hatchery 
near Bennett, Tex. 
General administrative expenses 

An appropriation of $725,000 has been al- 
lowed, a reduction of $50,000 below the 
budget estimate and the same amount below 
the funds available in the current fiscal year. 
It is expected that this moderate reduction 
can be readily absorbed in view of the re- 
ductions which have been made in the pro- 
grams of this Bureau. 


Administrative provisions 


Three aircraft, for replacement only, have 
been provided for use in Alaska. 
OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 
Administration of Territories 
The budget estimate for the items under 
this heading is $3,775,000. The committee 
has allowed $3,234,471, a reduction of $540,- 
529 below the budget estimate and $786,829 
below the amount available for the current 
year. The amounts allowed under the re- 
spective items in this appropriation are as 
follows: 


Budget | Reduc- | Amount 


Item estimate] tion | allowed 
Territory of Alaska: 
Governor's Office. $97, 400 $97, 400 
Legislative expenses. 48, 45, 000 
Care and custody of 
Alaskan insane 784, 600 784, 600 
Territory of Hawaii: 
5 Ollice. x es 
ve expenses. 
Virgin Islands: 
Governor's Office 318, 000) 300, 000 
Grants to municipali- 
. 400, 000 
Guam: 


Governor's Office 


Legislative expen: 


7 § Justice and High 

Canton Island Administra- 
. aai] 24 000 
ot La T Na 3, 775, 000 540, 529 3, 234, 471 


The principal reductions in the above 
table are in the “Grants” items for the Vir- 
gin Islands and for American Samoa. With 
respect to the Virgin Islands the reduction 
will be offset by increased revenues esti- 
mated at the time of the hearings for the 
current fiscal year. The committee sees no 
reason why a surplus in the local revenues 
should not be applied to the activities for 
which direct appropriations are requested. 
A reduction of $200,000 made in the Ameri- 
can Samoa grants item was offered to the 
committee by the Governor. It is believed 
that the remaining portion of the cut can 
easily be absorbed through a careful review 
and reevaluation of the program in American 
Samoa. 

Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 

The budget estimate of $5,825,000 for the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands has 
been entirely disallowed. As indicated in 
reports on the bills for the last two years, an 
appropriation under this head would be 
subject to a point of order when the bill 
comes before the House of Representatives 
since organic legislation has not been en- 
acted. The committee recognizes that some 
appropriation will be necessary for adminis- 
tration of this critical area. It is hoped that 
organic legislation will be adopted before the 
conference on the bill. 

Alaska public works 

The budget estimate of $5 million has been 
allowed. This is a reduction of $7 million 
below the program for the current fiscal year. 
The Alaskan communities benefiting under 
this public works program are required to 
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finance 50 percent of the costs of all projects 
undertaken, 


Construction of roads, Alaska 


An appropriation of $7 million has been 
allowed. This is a reduction of $2,940,000 
below the budget estimate and $7,600,000 be- 
low the amount appropriated for the fiscal 
year 1954. Of the amount allowed $700,000 
is to be used for construction on the Copper 
River road. 

The most recent General Accounting Office 
audit report on the Alaska Roads Commis- 
sion points out that “Obligations have been 
made on specific major construction projects 
in excess of the amounts originally in the 
justifications. In at least one project funds 
were expended prior to submission to the 
Congress of justifications of appropriations 
for the project.” 

The committee will not tolerate deviations 
from the programs set forth in the justi- 
fications, which are the basis for its actions 
in considering the budget request. Any fur- 
ther evidence of such juggling of funds will 
be the basis for appropriate action with 
respect to those responsible for such de- 
cisions. 


Operation and maintenance of roads, 
Alaska 


The budget request for this item was 
$3,500,000. The committee has allowed 
$3 million, a reduction of $500,000 below the 
estimate, and the same amount that is avail- 
able during the current fiscal year. The com- 
mittee is convinced that efficient use of 
personnel and equipment will permit an ade- 
quate maintenance program. 

Construction, Alaska Railroad 

An appropriation of $7,494,000 has been 
allowed. This is a reduction of $4,500,000 
below the budget, but an increase of $3,279,- 
000 above the 1954 appropriation. Within 
the amount allowed, $2,900,000 is for com- 
pletion of the Seward dock which was be- 
gun in the current fiscal year. The remain- 
ing $4,594,000 is for permanent improve- 
ments on the Seward-Portage section of the 
Railroad. The committee notes with satis- 
faction that the Alaska Railroad will operate 
in the black this year. 


Virgin Islands public works 

The budget estimate of $890,000 for this 
program has been disallowed. The funds 
requested were for the construction and 
equipping of another elementary school at 
Charlotte-Amalie on St. Thomas Island. 
School population and capacity statistics 
given the committee at the time of the hear- 
ings indicate that additional school con- 
struction at this time is not an urgent neces- 
sity. 

ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Salaries and expenses 

The budget estimate for the administrative 
offices at the secretarial level in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is $2,330,000. The com- 
mittee has allowed an appropriation of $2,- 
200,000, a reduction of $130,000 below the 
budget estimate and $125,000 below the 
amount available in the current fiscal year. 
It is the committee’s opinion that the sub- 
stantial program reductions which have been 
made throughout the Department in the last 
2 years warrant at least this modest reduction 
in the cost of top administration. 

In accordance with the previously ex- 
pressed wishes of the committee, the Solici- 
tor outlined, at the time of the hearings, 
a general program for consolidating all legal 
services of the Department into a separate 
organization under his control. Specific de- 
tails concerning bill language and appropri- 
ation adjustments to accomplish this pur- 
pose were not available in time for hearings 
on the subject. Consequently, the commit- 
tee has not acted to implement the proposed 
reorganization. However, the plan appears 
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to be sound and it is hoped that it can be 
properly authorized and implemented for 
the fiscal year 1955. 

A number of bureaus of the Department 
have avoided the limitations placed on pur- 
chase of passenger vehicles by having a box 
end mounted on the rear end of business 
coupes and counting them as pickup trucks. 
No further purchases of this type are to be 
made without specific authorization. While 
the decision was made to disallow all of the 
800 passenger motor vehicles requested by 
the Department before this antic came to 
the committee’s attention, it helps to sup- 
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port the general opinion that the entire 
matter of motor vehicles needs a thorough 
review by the Office of the Secretary. 
VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION 
Grants 

An appropriation of $439,924 is recom- 
mended for nonrevenue producing activities 
of the Virgin Islands Corporation and to 
compensate for operating losses of the Cor- 
poration for the fiscal year 1953. The com- 
mittee sees no reason why it should con- 
tinue to accept a deficit budget for the rev- 
enue-producing operations of the Virgin 


April 5 
Islands Corporation and has consequently 
reduced the estimate by $242,076 requested 


to cover operating losses in the fiscal year 
1955. 
FEDERAL COAL MINE SAFETY BOARD OF REVIEW 
Salaries and expenses 

The budget estimate of $75,000 has been 
allowed for this review board. The board's 
function is to hear and rule on appeals from 
orders of the Bureau of Mines looking to 
the closing of operating coal mines in the 
matter of safety enforcement, as required by 
Public Law 552 of the 82d Congress. 


Comparative statement of appropriations for 1954, estimates for 1955, and amounts recommended in the bill for 1955 


Agency and item 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Appropria- 
tions, 1954 


Budget esti- 
mates, 1955 in bill for 1955 


Bill compared with— 


Recommended 


1954 appropri- 
ations. | 1955 estimates 


8 Hot Of! Act, enforcement 
ower Administration: "Operation and maintenance. 
— Power Administra: 
Operation and maintenance. 
(Continuin 
Research in util 
Oil and Gas Division. 
Total, Office of the Secretary. 222m0 eee eee 
Commission of Fine Arts U—-..,. ———:. — . Se 
BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 
Construction —7j—j—j—v᷑—Qĩ.⸗ÿr— . ———ç $38, 866, 000 $30, 200. 000 $18,915,000 | —$19, 951,000 | —$11, 285, 000 
Operation and maintenance — 6, 004, 000 6, 600, 000 5, 000, 000 —1, 004, 000 —1, 600, 000 
Total, Bonneville Power Administration CREP a I AD 36, 800, 000 23,915,000 | —20,955,000 | —12, 885, 000 
—ͤ —ͤ 8 —— —— — 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
Management of lands and resources. 11, 625, 000 11, 483, 000 —142, 000 
Construction... . 8, 000, 000 2, 000, —1, 000, 000 
(Range improvements) 4_....--------- — (490, 000) (400,000)| (4-86, 840 ) 
Total, Bureau of Land Management - 14, 625, 000 13, 483, 000 —1, 142, 000 
——— ͤ—ĩ— — 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
Health, education, and welfare services 202-02 2--2-------2- 54, 105, 320 52, 000, 000 —2, 105, 320 
Resources management 6 13, 092, 910 12, 592, 910 —500, 
Construction.....-.-.-..-----.-- 10, 336, 000 7, 673, 000 —2, 663, 000 
General administrative expenses. nman M 3, 000, 000 2, 750, 000 —250, 000 
Total, Bureau of Indian Affairs, exclusive of tribal funds. 80, 534, 230 75, 015, 910 —5, 518, 320 
Tribal funds (not included in totals of this tabulat ion) (3, 000, 000) ($,000,000)| (40,0% 
SS — J 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
General investigations... ...-.--------nneen-n-nn0-e0n-n--nneneneennnannannan nn nennnnenee 7 6, 000, 000 000, —3, 000, 000 
Construction and rehabilitation. 121, 838, 000 114, 479, 700 —7, 358, 300 
yon and maintenance 23, 154, 000 , 000, —4, 154, 000 
General administrative expenses. 4, 300, 000 3, 500, 000 —800, 
l S AN 0% 200, -+200, 000 
Total, Bureau of Reclamat ion Z 2444 2 143, 669, 660 155. 292, 000 140, 179, 700 —15, 112, 300 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
Surveys, investigations, and research. a 
BUREAU OF MINES 


Conservation and development of mineral resources 
Biealth and nalety AA A U 
Construction -f 425,000) — 2 
General administrative expense 3 PTT. CaS 

Total, Bureau of Mines 1 eee eee. 

NATIONAL PARE SERVICE 
Management and protect 
Maintenance and rehabilitation o 
Construction (liquidation of contract authorization) ——————— 1. 500, 000 . 
expenses. 
JJ PGT ᷣ— (22 ͤ —.-= = —— 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
ant J SARI SSES LDS DETTE SAS SEE EL Seen 
Investigations of resources 

Construction 


General administrative expenses 
(Administration of Pribilof Islands) *... 


Total, Fish and Wildlife Service. 


1 Additional $520,000 proposed for transfer from available construction funds, 
tional $775,000 transferred from available construction funds. 


2 Addi 
stern ipts gom. sale of power and energy, not included in 


d — m appropriation of receipts, not included in totals of this tabulation, 


27, 750, 000 


totals of this tabulation. pian ee appropriation. 


$ Includes 


—2, 511, 901 


—463, 000 

527, 000 

na| EA 
845.70 ) 


10, 587, 000 —2, 083, 600 


—1, 115,000 
OS 


6 Excludes $62,000 for activities transferred to the Agriculture Research Serv: 
1 Includes $2,630,000 for activities transferred in the bill to the construction eo 


$83,000 in the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1954. 
* Indefinite appropriation of receipts, Not included in totals of this tabulation, 


FC ee 
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Comparative statement of appropriations for 1954, estimates for 1955, and amounts recommended in the bill for 1955—Continued 


Agency and item 


Total, Office of Territories — 


ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

Salaries and expenses 
Total, Department of the Interior 
VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION 


Grants 
(Administrative expenses) 1 


Total, Virgin Islands Corporation 
FEDERAL COAL-MINE SAFETY BOARD OF REVIEW 


4 Includes $239,000 In the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1954, 


OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 


Budget esti- 
mates, 1955 ½ in bill for 1955 


Bill compared with— 


Recommended 


1954 appropri- 
ations 1955 estimates 

3, 234, 471 —786, 829 —540, 529 
. —4, 300, 000 —5, 825, 000 

5,000, 000 —7, 000, 000 

7,000, 000 —7, 600, 000 —2, 940, 000 

3,000, 000 — 500, 000 

7, 494, 000 +3, 279, 000 —4, 500, 000 
. —1, 100, 000 —890, 


— — — ——_— 
17, 507, 829 —15, 195, 529 


u Includes $300,000 in the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1954. 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, it will 
be noted that the budget estimate called 
for $422,118,430. The amount recom- 
mended in the bill is $363,360,989; or a 
total cut of $58,757,441. However, $5,- 
825,000 of the cut is represented in the 
committee’s deleting the appropriations 
requested for the Trust Territory Islands 
of the Pacific, the reason being that the 
basic organic act has not yet been passed 
by Congress for the Trust Islands which 
were mandated to us under the United 
Nations Charter. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Ohio. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. When 
were they given to us in trust? 

Mr, JENSEN. Under the United Na- 
tions Charter. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Back 
in 1946? 

Mr. JENSEN. Thatisright. Because 
of the fact that there is no authoriza- 
tion for an appropriation by the Con- 
gress, if we had approved this amount or 
any amount in the pending bill for the 
Trust Islands, it would have been sub- 
ject to a point of order. 

We did the same thing last year in the 
hope that the organic act might be 
passed before the Congress adjourned or 
before the Senate had marked up its bill; 
however, the organic act has not yet 
been adopted by the Congress. We are 
hoping, of course, it will be adopted be- 
fore the Senate committee marks up its 
bill. We know that it takes money to 
administer the business of the Trust Is- 
lands. We have an area out there 1,000 
miles north and south and 3,000 miles 
long, with thousands of islands that are 
under our jurisdiction at this time and 
have been since 1946 under the United 
Nations Charter. However, there are 
only about 125 of the islands that are 
populated. Whether or not organic law 


is passed by the Congress before we ad- 
journ, it will be necessary to make an 
appropriation for this purpose. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Ohio. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Under 
what committee jurisdiction would that 
organic law come? 

Mr. JENSEN. It would come under 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs of the House. 

Mr. Chairman, some adjustments have 
been made in funds for various reclama- 
tion projects. The construction pro- 
gram, however, is only $1,790,000 below 
the present year. 

Here is one thing a lot of people will be 
glad to know. I want to refer to the 
funds which come into the Federal 
Treasury from all Interior Department 
agencies, such as the Bureau or Mines, 
Bureau of Land Management, the Recla- 
mation Service, the revenues from power- 
producing facilities, and from other 
sources. 

For the fiscal year 1953 there was re- 
ceived $242,441,757, which was paid into 
the Treasury of the United States from 
the different agencies of the Interior De- 
partment. In 1954 the sum of $265,884,- 
418 was paid in from those sources and 
in the fiscal year 1955 it is estimated that 
$288,885,209 will be covered into the 
Treasury of the United States from the 
Interior Department agencies. 

Now, 2 lot of that money, especially 
from the irrigation and reclamation 
projects, of course, goes into what we 
call the reclamation fund and is appro- 
priated out of the reclamation fund in- 
stead of out of the general fund of the 
Treasury. This year we have appropri- 
ated in the neighborhood of $77 million 
out of the reclamation fund for irriga- 
tion and reclamation projects in this bill. 


—71, 270, 061 — 58, 757, 441 


u Corporate funds not included in totals of this tabulation, 


Mr. Chairman, it must be remembered 
also that since World War II began very 
few new starts have been made for irri- 
gation, reclamation, and hydroelectric 
projects. There is, of course, a very good 
reason for that. We have been required 
to spend great sums of money to wage 
wars, and we are still spending for de- 
fense; thence, there is not enough money 
to go around to do everything we would 
like to do for America. I am sure there 
is hardly a single Member of the Con- 
gress who is not interested in western 
reclamation and the other things that 
are vital to the Western States, and 
hence, in turn, to develop this great 
America of ours. However, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has asked for new 
starts and the President has approved a 
number of new starts amounting to 
many hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Shortly after the Easter recess our com- 
mittee will meet to consider a number 
of those new starts that the Department 
of the Interior has requested. So be- 
fore the end of this session, without a 
doubt, there will be money provided for 
a number of new starts. 

All the way through this bill you will 
note that we have made some reductions 
in personnel. While the Department of 
the Interior, as many other departments 
of the Government have, has reduced 
personnel to quite a marked degree, there 
is still a lot of room for reducing per- 
sonnel. In this bill we have reduced 
personnel; we have recommended cuts 
dollarwise that would reduce the present 
personnel of the Department of the In- 
terior about 10 percent, which effects a 
Saving in the neighborhood of $20 mil- 
lion. That cut is commensurate with 
the program reductions which have been 
made and can be absorbed in large de- 
gree by not filling vacancies. So about 
two-fifths of the reduction in this bill is 
effected by simply cutting out unneces- 
sary personnel. The people of America 
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are still spending in the neighborhood of 
$12 billion a year to pay people who work 
for the Government. Certainly that is 
not necessary by any stretch of the 
imagination, and I hope that we can 
continue to reduce that personnel to the 
degree that it should be reduced. 

The overall cut in this bill amounts 
to 12.5 percent below the budget. 

We have increased the budget on a 
number of items, irrigation and reclama- 
tion items in the West, where the com- 
mittee felt that the Bureau of the Budget 
had cut too deeply. Lou will find a 
record of those on page 10, which sets 
out all of the reclamation and irriga- 
tion and multipurpose projects now 
under construction all over America. 

We have, as you will note, made a con- 
siderable cut in regional offices personnel 
for the Park Service. The Park Service 
saw fit to increase the number of regional 
offices from 4 to 6. As one member of 
the committee, I feel that regional offices 
in the Park Service are an unnecessary 
entity. I should much prefer, and I 
think it would be proper, to have, in- 
stead of regional offices in the Park Serv- 
ice, possibly 10 roving auditors, going 
from park to park to see that the busi- 
ness of the parks is carried on in a 
proper, businesslike manner. 

First, of course, it is necessary to em- 
ploy good men to be superintendents of 
these parks and national monuments, 
and then put the responsibility on them 
to run their business in a businesslike 
manner and in an economical manner. 
That is true of every department of Gov- 
ernment, not only the Interior Depart- 
ment. It should be done in every de- 
partment; because, certainly, if you give 
a man responsibilities, if he is the right 
man, he is going to take a great interest 
in seeing to it that his agency or his 
business is run right, instead of having 
to go to some district or regional office, 
or some other place, to find out whether 
he is doing the right thing or not. That 
is what should be done, because other- 
wise red tape and unnecessary expenses 
are created. 

I bring that up because, without a 
doubt, a number of the Members have 
had letters from their people who think 
that the Park Service has not been 
treated properly so far as funds are con- 
cerned. We are now appropriating al- 
most four times more for management 
and maintenance of facilities than we 
did 10 years ago and yet there are folks 
who will tell you that we have not been 
fair with the Park Service. 

As to the Indian Service, you will note 
that we have scarcely reduced the appro- 
priation for that service. Mr. McKay, 
the Secretary of the Interior, appointed 
a businessman, Glen Emmons, of Gallup, 
N. Mex., to be the Director of the Indian 
Bureau. Mr. Emmons has lived with the 
Navaho Indians in that territory for 
many, many years. He is working hard 
to get that agency on a businesslike basis. 

You will note that we have about 12,000 
Navaho children of school age who are 
not in school today. It has been a big 
problem. We are gradually reducing 
that number, by building schools and by 
furnishing trailer schools. We have 
now, I believe, four trailer schools which 
follow the nomad Indian around, be- 
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cause he follows his herd, winter and 
summer. You may say, Why should we 
do that? Well, I will tell you why we do 
that. It is because Uncle Sam promised 
those Indians in a treaty that we would 
furnish a school and a teacher for every 
35 children. In this bill we have appro- 
priated $460,000 for 20 more trailer 
schools and for 30 more teachers, 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for an observa- 
tion? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Mexico. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I want to com- 
mend the gentleman from Iowa for 
pointing out to the House that we are 
getting over a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars from these various agencies in reve- 
nue to the Federal Government. In ad- 
dition, may I point out that we receive 
revenues which are being paid from year 
to year from irrigation projects in taxes, 
which would not have been possible but 
for these irrigation projects. I have 
understood the Bureau has made some 
estimates as to how much that amounts 
to, and it runs into the millions of dollars. 
Does the gentleman from Iowa know 
about those estimates? 

Mr. JENSEN. I am afraid I cannot 
give the gentleman any information that 
would be worthy of the name at this time. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. It is very interest- 
ing, however. It shows that millions of 
dollars are coming in in the form of tax 
revenues that would not have been pos- 
sible except for such developments. 

Mr. JENSEN, It is an unknown quan- 
tity, the gentleman must admit that. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. That is true; it 
is just an estimate. 

Mr. JENSEN. However, we know that 
it is large. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman,I want 
to read one line from the report: 

However, these lower figures are dictated 
in large measure by the urgent need for con- 
serving dollars to improve the present Fed- 
eral Government fiscal position. 


I made the statement to the full com- 
mittee last week when the subcommittee 
was reporting this bill to the full com- 
mittee that if I came back to Congress 
I would make every effort to get off this 
committee, because if about two more 
cuts are made such as is made in the 
present bill, there will be no more In- 
terior Department. Since the Depart- 
ment was founded about 125 years ago 
there have been 27 agencies moved out of 
it. It is down now to where we are com- 
ing in here with a bill for $363 million. 
The request to the Budget Bureau was 
$422 million. The cut was $58 million, 
$71 million below last year. 

Let us take a look at the record. 

Every year when I come down on the 
floor of this Congress in connection with 
this bill I do not call for politics. I do 
not care whether the Democratic or the 
Republican Party is in power so far as 
this agency is concerned. This is one of 
the old agencies of the Government. 
The reclamation end of it was put 
through this Congress by a great 
President, Theodore Roosevelt. Down 
through the years, instead of their doing 
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their job and doing their business con- 
serving and looking after this Nation and 
getting very few dollars they could ever 
spend on America, just about the time 
they got around to spending a few dol- 
lars to protect and save and serve this 
country they find they have to have cuts. 

Let us take a look at the first agen- 
cies. Let us go to the parks. There is 
only one Yellowstone Park in the world. 
That is the work of God. That is not the 
work of the Americans or the Congress 
or anything like that. God created and 
built that park. It was my privilege to 
spend 6 days there a few years ago. 
While I was there with my wife I saw 
seven people drown. I went to the chief 
ranger when the seventh person drowned 
and I said, “Why don’t you help these 
people who are drowning? Why don't 
you try to help to save them?” He said, 
“Congressman we don’t have a row boat, 
let alone a motor boat in Yellowstone 
Park.” If there was any little summer 
resort in the United States that allowed 
such a thing as that to happen, why the 
damage suits would go all through the 
courts of that State. But not so with 
this Nation. 

The appropriation bill for Yellow- 
stone Park was cut so 2 or 3 years ago 
that we could not even hire the people 
to collect the fee for the public to visit 
the park. It costs $? to get into the 
park. They were so shy on men and 
labor that the man who collected the 
tickets only worked one trick, When 
the people found out that he was work- 
ing on the first trick, they went into 
the park during the second trick. 
When they found out he was working 
on the second trick, they went in on the 
first trick. The park appropriation was 
cut so that we did not even have the 
personnel to collect $3 at the gate. 

Let us take the Indian Bureau. The 
chairman who preceded me, a gentle- 
man every inch of him, said that we had 
a contract with the Indians and that if 
they went on the reservations peace- 
fully, we would build a schoolhouse for 
every 35 children, and not only that but 
we have 400 ironclad contracts and 
agreements with the Indians. I tossed 
this challenge out. There was never a 
day that the United States Government 
ever kept her contracts or her word with 
the people who used to own this coun- 
try—the Indians—not 1 day. Is that not 
a fine thing that we want to sell to the 
rest of the world—Americanism—we are 
the people who should have courtesy and 
respect and the love in their heart. 
Just stop and think what we have done 
to the people who owned this country. 

Between the Mexican border and 
Tucson, Ariz., there is a tribe of Indians 
known as the Papagos. It is a 90-mile 
reservation and there is a highway cut 
right through the middle of it. Right 
down through that reservation, there is 
this highway with 45 miles of reserva- 
tion on each side of the highway. It 
used to be that when an Indian had 
tuberculosis or pneumonia, what he 
had to do was to crawl his weary bones 
to that emergency hospital. But, a cou- 
ple of years ago, it burned down. 

I said before that it was my privilege 
to be in a camp where displaced persons 
were in Europe. Many of them were 
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just enclosures of about a square mile. 
They must have had dozens of Ameri- 
can doctors there and maybe 20 nurses 
or so, all being kept there with American 
dollars with the best of care and the best 
of medicine and the best of everything. 
But the men and the real Americans, the 
Indians, cannot even get an emergency 
hospital from us. 

There is nothing that an Indian can 
make a living at on the reservation. 
You hear somebody say, why do we not 
get out from under the Indians. Stop 
and think. What chance would an 
Indian have in industry today? Yester- 
day, I saw where 10 percent cannot even 
be drafted in this country because they 
are not capable of meeting the require- 
ments that they have to have to be a 
soldier—let alone work in industry. 
And they say that we want to get out 
from under the fellows who owned this 
country. What people we are. 

Take a look at all the nations of the 
world that have fallen by the wayside. 
Look at the countries that have fallen 
in centuries gone by. Look at Persia. 
At one time, Persia was able to support 
10 million people in luxury. Today, she 
cannot support 1 million people in pov- 
erty. And that is just because they did 
something that we are doing. Instead 
of looking after our water resources and 
reclamation projects in every State of 
the Union, we are neglecting them. Let 
me give you an illustration of the town 
that I happen to represent. There is 
nothing in this bill that would help that 
town. There is no reclamation project 
involved there. Ten years ago it was 
the fourth largest steel center in the 
world. All the reserve water they had 
was 11 billion gallons to take care of the 
fourth largest steel center in the world. 
The Government built two reservoirs. 
Last year we had those reservoirs filled 
with water, 70 billion gallons, and they 
ran out of water. Suppose we were back 
on the 10-billion-gallon reserve. Now 
we have to try to get a reservoir three 
times bigger than the three that are 
already there, in order to keep those 
steel plants open. Yet in this bill we 
call it economy. We are going to help 
the Government by failing to spend a 
few billion dollars on this great country, 
America. The wealth of America should 
be protected and more money spent on 
this great country. 

In this bill are surveys on coal, oil, 
lumber, gas, iron ore, all the minerals 
in the United States. Instead of spend- 
ing billions of dollars in this bill to look 
after every State in the Union which pro- 
duces the things that make us great, 
make us wealthy, makes our standard 
of living, each year we are cutting it 
down and cutting it down until in a few 
more years we will have none. 

Why are we spending a half-billion 
dollars today in Venezuela and Labrador, 
locking for ore? Why are we spending 
millions to drain the rivers and build 
new railroads, when we should be spend- 
ing a few billion dollars in this country 
on pilot work to increase our production 
in this country? In the State of Min- 
nesota there are billions of tons of ore. 
Yes, it is probably inferior ore; it is not 
as good as we will get from Labrador, 
but it is worth spending a few dollars 
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to find out if we can use that ore with- 
out having to go to the other countries. 

Just think of Great Britain. Back in 
the twenties, when Persia did not have 
enough powder to fire a salute, England 
spent billions of dollars on her oil wells 
and today she is ordered out of that 
country. Suppose we spend millions of 
dollars dredging the rivers of Venezuela 
or any foreign country, 10 years from 
now they will say, “No dice. The fellow 
who signed that contract is dead.” Out 
we go. Whoever thought it could hap- 
pen to Great Britain? Yet it will hap- 
pen to us if we will not spend a few 
dollars on the greatest country on earth. 

I repeat it is not the work of man but 
the work of God. You take all the rest 
of the countries and roll them into one 
and it would not make a patch on this 
country. Just think of our Fish and 
Wildlife Agency. Instead of spending 
millions of dollars, we spend only a few 
dollars on that every year. When you 
think of the fisherman with his gum 
coat and his hip boots and his costly 
poles, using his automobile and gasoline, 
standing around a lake or stream trying 
to catch one fish, and yet we do not 
spend a dollar to find out even if there 
are fish in the stream. Oh, no, we have 
a lot to learn. I do not care whether it 
is on the Republican side or the Demo- 
cratic side; I am not taking politics into 
it, but it seems that we spend money on 
every nation in the world except our 
own. It is time we learned how to spend 
some in this country, because it cannot 
go along the way it has been going the 
past 300 years, robbing and looting, de- 
stroying the forests and the lands for 
want of irrigation and fertilizer. If any 
amendments are offered I wish you would 
stop and look and listen before you vote 
them down. Remember the money is go- 
ing to be spent in this country, and the 
more you spend on it the better will be 
our standard of living. So I am asking 
you as a person who is vitally interested, 
as I know you all are, to see that we 
spend more money than is in this bill on 
this great country of ours. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I note in the report a 
reduction of $400,000 in administrative 
expense in the Bureau of Mines. I hope 
we have not lost sight of the fact that 
we have a new mine safety law. 

It was my pleasure some weeks ago to 
place in the Recor the facts from the 
first year’s operation of this new mine 
safety law showing the lowest death and 
injury rate for the mining industry of 
the country since the formation of the 
Bureau of Mines. 

I would like to have some explanation 
as to where the $400,000 cut in admin- 
istrative costs comes. Does it reduce 
the number of inspectors? We need 
more rather than fewer inspectors. 

Mr. KIRWAN. No, it does not touch 
the mine inspectors. I think it has 
something to do with the staff in Wash- 
ington and some other places. 

Mr. BAILEY. They cannot cut that 
much from personnel and not get down 
to the mine inspectors. 
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Mr. KIRWAN. It is not in the inspec- 
tion end of it. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Fenton, took very 
great care to see that they did not cut 
the inspectors in the committee. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is part of the 
administrative cost. 

Mr. KIRWAN. That is part of the 
administrative cost, but as I say, it is 
not on the inspectors. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would like to know 
some details as to just where they are 
cutting this $400,000. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I am pleading for 
more money for these services this after- 
noon, yet there is not a dime in this bill 
for my State of Ohio. I take that back, 
for I think they do spend 25 cents for a 
wick in the Perry Monument Light. So 
in asking for funds my State does not 
benefit. 

The great crying need today is for 
water and we feel it very markedly in 
Ohio. The Secretary of Agriculture just 
finished a trip over the country and 
when he got back to his native Utah he 
made the statement: “Well, they cer- 
tainly need ald.“ He was mistaken 
when he leit the city of Washington, but 
he discovered as he got over the country 
something about the country’s needs. 

I see where the Governor of Ohio has 
appointed a committee of a hundred to 
find out what can be done on the flow of 
water in that State. We have to drill 
80 feet deeper than we ever had to in 
the past to find water. Why does this 
situation exist? Every drop of water 
that God lets fall today finds a different 
situation than existed 30 years ago. 
Then they did not have drainage ditches 
along the highways which are necessary 
in this day of the automobile; when the 
water fell it stayed there and went into 
the ground, but now 5 minutes after the 
rainfall is over the water is on its way to 
the ocean. We boast of our good high- 
ways, but there is no water going into 
the underground water table. We had 
better start to do something about it 
because time is creeping up on us and 
everything we do is twice as expensive. 

If we in this Congress here today and 
tomorrow do our duty the way we should 
do it, this bill will carry $2 billion for 
America instead of $363 million. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
next yield to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Fenton], but before I do 
I want to say that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] and myself are al- 
ways in almost perfect agreement on 
things pertaining to this bill. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio has just made a state- 
ment about the way we have treated our 
natural resources in America, and I con- 
cur in that statement 100 percent. He 
never stops informing the people of 
America of our need for the conservation 
of our natural resources, and certainly it 
is an honor to serve with a fine, patriotic 
gentleman like the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Kirwan]. 

I now yield 12 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fenton], 
chairman of our subcommittee handling 
matters pertaining to the Bureau of 
Mines and the Geological Survey. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has taken 
a great interest in these two agencies, 
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and he is in position to answer any ques- 
tions which may be directed to him rela- 
tive to any cut that has been made in this 
bill or anything else pertaining to the 
Bureau of Mines and the Geological Sur- 
vey. As I said before, he has great inter- 
est in these two agencies to see that 
funds in proper amount are appropriated 
for them. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa IMr. JENSEN], has 
given you an idea of the amount of work 
that has been done by this Subcommittee 
on Appropriations. I have enjoyed work- 
ing with the membership of that sub- 
committee, regardless of political party 
lines. 

I might say at this time that no one is 
happier than I am to see our very effi- 
cient and capable chairman back on his 
feet and here in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. We all missed Ben when he 
was in the hospital, and we certainly 
thank God that he has been spared to be 
with us again today. Weare also thank- 
ful to learn that the other four Members 
of the House are recovering from the re- 
cent attack on the House of. Representa- 
tives on March 1. 

With reference to the other members 
of our subcommittee, every one of them 
is a fine, capable gentleman, and, as I 
said before, I have enjoyed very much 
working with them. 

Generally speaking, we believe that 
the bill presented here today reflects the 
judgment of your subcommittee in ac- 
cordance with the testimony given us by 
the representatives of the various 
bureaus of the Department of the In- 
terior. 

To conserve time, I will, in the time 
allotted, make a few remarks on the 
geological survey, the Bureau of Mines 
and the Federal Coal Mine Safety Board 
of Review. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


The Geological Survey presented a 
budget estimate of $27,335,000 of which 
$25,362,685 was allowed by the commit- 
tee. This reduction, however, is due to 
$1,475,000 which was for investigations 
and surveys in the Missouri River Basin 
and now being provided in the Bureau of 
Reclamation appropriations. The Bu- 
reau was allowed $27,750,000 for appro- 
priations the current fiscal year. 

Included in the amount allowed for 
the Geological Survey is $497,315 which 
brings it up to the level of the 1953 fiscal 
year appropriations. 

Under the directorship of Dr. William 
E. Wrather, the Geological Survey has 
done a fine job. 

The Bureau, however, has been 
cramped for office, library, and labora- 
tory space in Washington. I under- 
stand that they are scattered in many 
buildings—15 or 16—and the present 
setup is very unsatisfactory. 

In the past 3 years $900,000 has been 
provided to the Bureau to rehabilitate 
space in Denver and for new space at 
Menlo Park, Calif. 

Of that $900,000—$500,000 was used 
for the Denver and Menlo Park build- 
ings. We have allowed $75,000 to speed 
up plans and specifications for the 
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Washington facility, provided authoriz- 
ing legislation is enacted. 

This authorizing legislation is neces- 
sary for a new facility for the Geological 
Survey because of the danger of all valu- 
able maps and surveys of the United 
States being destroyed or damaged, 
should a fire occur in the building in 
what has been described by Dr. Wrather 
as a firetrap. 

In addition to the regularly appro- 
priated funds the Survey has estimated 
that they will have around forty to forty- 
five million dollars from all sources for 
fiscal 1955. 

These additional funds are from con- 
tributions from the various States, coun- 
ties, and municipalities, Department of 
Defense, Atomic Energy Commission, 
Foreign Operation Commission, Mutual 
Security Administration and other Fed- 
eral agencies; also from the rule of 
copies of aerial photographs and other 
records and the sale of property. On 
page 485 of part 1 of the hearings you 
will find a statement of appropriations, 
transferred funds, and contributions. 

While topographic surveys and map- 
ping requires almost 50 percent of the 
appropriations, we find that it is esti- 
mated and it will take 30 or 40 
years to complete this work in the United 
States and Alaska at the present rate. 

The geologic and mineral resources 
surveys and mapping absorb 20 percent 
of the appropriations. However, with 
the addition of transferred funds and 
contributions to this particular work we 
also find that there is more money ex- 
pended by the Bureau than for any other 
item. 

Present-day governmental policymak- 
ing, both national and international, re- 
quire details concerning minerals and 
mineral fuels far beyond that required 
in any previous period of our history. 

The development of the machine age, 
with its enormous increase in the de- 
mand for mineral raw materials has 
come about rapidly. The per capita 
consumption of minerals in the United 
States is estimated to have increased by 
about 250 percent in the past 50 years. 
More than 100 different mineral com- 
modities are now required by industry 
as against a total of only 56 in 1900. 

Yet with all this progress we find that 
not more than 12 percent of the conti- 
nental United States and 1 percent of 
Alaska is mapped geologically in a man- 
ner and on a scale deemed sufficient 
for present-day usages. 

The workload of the Bureau in its geo- 
logic survey work for minerals and fuels 
is growing by leaps and bounds, and it 
should be a matter of great concern to 
not only those in the Bureau but every 
American citizen and taxpayer. 

The rentals from leases—oil, gas, and 
minerals—and the royalties produced 
make this agency of our Government 
most important. Revenues are estimat- 
ed at $48 million for fiscal 1955 with pro- 
duction valued at $525 million from 
some 130,000 leased properties, mines, 
and wells. 

WATER RESOURCES INVESTIGATIONS 

Never before in the history of this 
country has the question of our water 
problem been so acute. Much work 
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needs to be be done, and existing knowl- 
edge of the fundamental facts concern- 
ing our water resources still are inade- 
quate to meet the ever-increasing need. 
Our water investigations and reliable 
data have not been keeping pace with 
the requirements for purposes of thor- 
ough planning, design, and operations 
of facilities. Better coordination among 
agencies is needed, so that duplication 
of effort is reduced to an absolute 
minimum. 

I am in thorough accord with the 
1953 report or pamphlet of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce entitled 
“Our Water Resources,” which, among 
other things, states: 

The program of stream gaging and inves- 
tigation of underground-water resources on 
the basis of cooperation between Federal and 
State Governments, through an established 
Federal agency such as the Geological Sur- 
vey, should be maintained at a rate which 
will furnish the basic data as needed for the 
orderly conservation and development of 
water resources. 


President Eisenhower, in his message 
of July 31, 1953, relative to a program 
designed to conserve and improve our 
Nation’s natural resources, stated that— 

Our basic problem is to carry forward the 
tradition of conservation, improvement, and 
wise use and development of our land and 
water resources; it will require comprehen- 
sive river basin planning with the coopera- 
tion of State and local interests; develop- 
ments have brought about strong competi- 
tion for existing water supplies and have 
stimulated the need for a broader approach 
in planning new water-resources develop- 
ments; conserving and improving our land 
and water resources is high-priority busi- 
ness for all of us. 


There is no question in my mind that 
the No. 1 problem in many parts of our 
country is water. It is rapidly becoming 
the principal concern of the entire 
country. 

I have dwelled to a considerable 
length in the time allotted me to the 
activities delegated to this fine branch of 
our Interior Department—the Geologi- 
cal Survey—under the directorship of 
Dr. Wrather, who received the John 
Fritz Medal Award on February 4, 1954, 
which happens to be the highest scien- 
tific and engineering recognition and 
honor any engineer may receive. I know 
we all agree that the Geologic Survey 
can be counted on to continue the fine 
work that it is doing. 

The work that this Bureau is doing is 
so vital to the welfare of our country. 
It is so basic and fundamental that few 
people realize its importance. All they 
apparently are interested in are huge 
visible monumental projects which blind 
them to the work of the Geological 
Survey. 

We have been appropriating funds all 
over this country and out of the coun- 
try for projects designed to be of assis- 
tance in development of those areas, 
With those objectives we have no com- 
plaint. 

However, “we should look before we 
leap” in the future because of the dan- 
ger of too much appropriations for the 
big glamorous and “grab all they can” 
agencies to the detriment of our smaller 
but indeed most basic agencies such as 
the Geologic Survey. 


OC ˙ . ˙ * 
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BUREAU OF MINES 


The United States Bureau of Mines 
presented a budget estimate for $20 mil- 
lion dollars for fiscal year 1955. This 
was in contract to $22,713,000 which 
they had for the current fiscal year. 
The committee allowed them $18,414,000 
or a reduction of $1,586,000 from the 
budget estimate and $4,299,180 from the 
1944 appropriations. 

Now permit me to say at the outset 
that as far as I am concerned the 
amount allowed by the committee 
should be ample for 1955. I say this 
because for the past 7 or 8 years I have 
always supported the Bureau of Mines’ 
requests. They have enjoyed the com- 
plete confidence of not only myself but 
the whole Congress. 

However, for the past 2 or 3 years 
your subcommittee through investiga- 
tions, etc., has become concerned of an 
apparent apathy on the part of the 
Bureau of Mines and the Interior De- 
partment to disregard requests for in- 
formation needed to intelligently mark 
up the Appropriation bill. 

Therefore, if some of the items appear 
to be reduced too much, I can only say 
that it is because we do not have the 
proper information in their so-called 
justifications. 

To be more specific in my criticism of 
the Department, and especially the 
Bureau of Mines, we have repeatedly 
asked them to look over their regionali- 
zation setup. We have every reason to 
believe that reorganization of the 
Bureau of Mines would be for efficiency 
and lower administrative costs. 

On January 26th of this year, at the 
outset of our hearings, we repeated our 
request to the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior for mineral resources, 
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We requested him to secure for us, if 
he could, some expression from the Sec- 
retarys’ Survey Committee as to what 
recommendations they would make in 
case they were not ready to give us a 
report by the end of February when we 
were to mark up this bill. 

About 1 month later—February 24, 
1954—the chairman, Mr. JENSEN, re- 
ceived a letter from the Assistant Sec- 
retary stating that the survey team had 
not yet completed its work or submitted 
a preliminary report, although they ex- 
pected to be back in Washington on 
February 10. He further said that he 
had discussed the request of the com- 
mittee with the survey team and that 
they had advised that in its opinion the 
Appropriations Committee can proceed 
on the Department’s present budget re- 
quest for fiscal 1955 without considera- 
tion of the probable effect on the fiscal 
requirements of the Bureau which would 
result from its recommendations. 

So we have marked up the bill and 
up until this moment, to the best of my 
knowledge, we have no further word 
from them. 

The appropriations for the Bureau of 
Mines are divided into four principal 
categories, namely: 

First. Conservation and development 
of mineral resources. 

Second. Health and safety. 

Third. Construction. 
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Fourth. General administrative ex- 
penses. 

Those categories are subdivided into 
many projects, and the category receiv- 
ing the bulk of the appropriations is 
conservation and development of min- 
eral resources. 

They asked for $13,750,000 for this 
work. The committee allowed $12,564,- 
000—a cut of $1,186,000. 

This decrease has been distributed 
amongst the various items so that we be- 
lieve the cuts are small enough to be 
absorbed and justified. 

The health and safety item which in- 
cludes the mine inspections was not cut 
a penny from the budget estimate of 
$5 million. 

In all due respect to the Bureau of 
Mines, I would like to say that this is the 
one outstanding feature of its work. In 
fact it was this particular kind of work 
that made the Bureau of Mines possible. 

The number of accidents—fatal and 
nonfatal during the year 1953 is the 
least in the history of coal mining. 
Table 4 on page 351 of part 1 of the hear- 
ings gives you a breakdown of the record. 

However, we believe that this death 
rate and accident rate can be further re- 
duced and I feel sure that the Director 
of the Bureau of Mines will do his ut- 
most to achieve that goal. 

There is no new construction in this 
bill. None was asked for by the Bureau. 

The only other cut that was made was 
in the general administrative expense 
item. 

The budget allowed them $1,250,000. 
The committee cut them $400,000 which 
gives them $850,000 in this bill. 

As is indicated in the report on page 
14, the committee has included languages 
in the bill to provide that not more than 
half of the total amount of money, in- 
cluding direct appropriations and trans- 
ferred funds that were used for admin- 
istrative positions in the regional offices 
during fiscal year 1944, shall be available 
in the current fiscal year for this pur- 
pose. 

FEDERAL COAL MINE SAFETY BOARD OF REVIEW 

Budget estimates for the Federal Coal 
Mine Safety Board of Review of $75,000 
was allowed in full. 

This is a relatively new branch of the 
Interior Department, created by Public 
Law 552 of the 82d Congress and whose 
functions are to hear and rule on appeals 
from orders of the Bureau of Mines, 
when such orders close down mines, as 
a result of Federal mine inspections. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for the purpose of my 
requesting the minority to give him 2 
additional minutes to answer some ques- 
tions? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. BAILEY. I should like to ask the 
gentleman a question about the appro- 
priations for the Bureau of Mines. 

I notice on page 14 of the report, in 
the comments on health and safety in the 
Bureau of Mines, that last year there was 
an appropriation of $5,060,000. The 
committee eliminated that $60,000 after 
making some rather sarcastic comments 
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upon the Bureau’s activity in trying to 
educate the people of this country in the 
need of greater mine safety. Apparently 
that $60,000 cut is to prevent their carry- 
ing on a program of education to improve 
mine safety. 

Going down to the next item on page 
14, the budget estimate was reduced to 
$850,000 from $1,250,000, or $450,000 be- 
low the appropriation for the fiscal year 
1954 for general administrative expenses. 
The committee says the intention is to 
close the regional offices of the Bureau of 
Mines, not by formally closing them, be- 
cause that would be beyond the power 
of the committee, but saying to those 
people, “You can spend only 50 percent 
as much money as you spent on per- 
sonnel in those regional offices,” and so 
forth. 

Mr. FENTON. Does the gentleman 
wish me to answer a question? 

Mr. BAILEY. I think I have stated 
the question. I will listen to the gen- 
tleman talk now. 

Mr. FENTON. As far as the health 
and safety item is concerned, the com- 
mittee did not reduce the budget esti- 
mate by 1 penny. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then the committee’s 
report must be wrong, as stated on 
page 14. 

Mr. FENTON. I do not think so; it 
was not reduced by 1 penny. 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman has 
yielded to me and the time was given 
to him by the minority for that purpose. 

Mr. FENTON. That was below the 
budget estimate of last year, not this 
year. 

Mr. BAILEY. It is also below the 
budget of this year, is it not? 

Mr. FENTON. No; it is not. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FENTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I notice, on page 13 
of the report, that the synthetic-liquid- 
fuels program has been reduced from the 
budget estimate by $213,800. Will the 
gentleman explain whether or not this 
reduction is to be a percentage reduction 
to the different activities of the syn- 
thetic-fuels program or will some activi- 
ties have to take a larger reduction than 
others? 

Mr. FENTON. The only reduction we 
have made on the synthetic-liquid-fuels 
item is in the mining research and proc- 
essing of the oil shale. 

Mr. ASPINALL. At Rifle. That will 
mean that the work they are doing there 
will be curtailed to the complete amount 
of this $213,800. 

Mr. FENTON. That is right. That 
will give them about $1 million for that 
processing. 

Mr. ASPINALL. As I understand, this 
was done with an evaluation presented 
by the Bureau of Mines? 

Mr. FENTON. That is right. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FENTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 


Mr. PERKINS. Can the gentleman 
inform the House whether or not the 
Director of the Budget recommended 
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less than the estimate of the Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. FENTON. No; I cannot. 

Mr. PERKINS. I notice, on page 28 
of the report, where the health and 
safety money has been cut by $60,000, 
from $5,060,000 to $5 million. 

Mr. FENTON. That was by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, not by your com- 
mittee. 

Mr.PERKINS. There was no attempt 
on the part of the committee to inter- 
fere with the money that has been pro- 
vided for mine inspectors? 

Mr. FENTON. Absolutely none what- 
ever. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. NORRELL]. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not going to consume very much time 
because I do not believe it is either ad- 
visable or necessary. I do want the REC- 
orp to show my position on the bill. 

An appropriation bill is composed of 
two things. One is language and the 
other is money. In this bill, as far as 
money is concerned, we had a total 
budget estimate of $422,118,430. The 
committee recommends $363,360,989, a 
reduction under the budget estimates of 
$58,757,441, and a total reduction under 
the appropriations of last year of 
$71,270,061. You may be interested in 
the language changes which you will find 
spelled out on page 19 of the report. 
There are only four of them. Most of 
them are limitations of expenditures. 

Mr. Chairman, if I had been writing 
this bill, I would not have written it 
exactly as it is written. In some in- 
stances, I would have allowed more 
money, and in others less. But, by and 
large, the bill is a good bill and probably 
better than I would have written. So 
with 1 or 2 exceptions, I desire to say, 
Iam going along with the bill. Iam not 

planning to offer any amendments. 
However, in possibly 2 matters, if amend- 
ments are offered by others, I may sup- 
port the same, and while I am not en- 
tirely satisfied with the entire bill, Iam 
otherwise supporting it, as it has been 
reported. It represents a tremendous 
volume of work on the part of the entire 
subcommittee and is as good as we were 
able to write this year. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Idaho 
(Mr. Bupvce], who is chairman of the 
subcommittee on the Bureau of Land 
Management. He, of course, like the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, Dr. FEN- 
ron, is interested in all of the agencies of 
the department, as we all are, but I have 
delegated to the gentleman from Idaho 
(Mr. Bunce] the handling of the Bureau 
of Land Management matters because 
he comes from a reclamation State and 
is well versed on the things which come 
under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of 
Land Management. He has taken a 
great interest in that agency, and I am 
sure any questions which any Member 
of the Congress desires to ask the gen- 
tleman from Idaho will be answered in a 
forthright manner, as were the questions 
which were asked of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, Dr, FENTON. 
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Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. Before the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. Bunce], my very good 
and able friend, takes up another phase 
of the legislation, and while we are on 
the Bureau of Mines, I thought perhaps 
you could answer a question, before we 
get into another part of the bill. 

On page 20 of the report, the Oil and 
Gas Division, I notice a cut has been 
made from $447,500 down to $100,000— 
a cut of $347,500. That would appear 
to me to be quite a drastic cut. I won- 
der if the gentleman could give us an 
explanation and the reason for such a 
drastic curtailment of the operations of 
that particular Division. 

Mr. JENSEN. You will see on page 4 
the answer to your question. The report 
reads as follows: 

OIL AND GAS DIVISION 

The budget estimate for this Division is 
$300,000. The committee has allowed $100,- 
000, a reduction of $200,000 below the budget 
estimate. Activities of this organization 
were consolidated with the work of the Pe- 
troleum Administration for Defense in 1951 
and considerably expanded. While the func- 
tion of pulling together in one place all cur- 
rent data on petroleum and gas resources 
and their utilization is a continuing service 
to both government and industry, the high 
cost structure proposed in the budget ap- 
pears to be out of all proportion to the work- 
load involved or the needs for the service 
rendered. The appropriation allowed com- 
pares reasonably with the amounts which 
were appropriated for these activities prior 
to the time that they were consolidated with 
the Petroleum Administration for Defense. 


I know the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is very interested in everything 
pertaining to oil and petroleum. The 
Department of the Interior officials who 
are in charge of this item must have 
overlooked the thing that I have just ex- 
plained and which we have explained in 
the report which I have just read. 

Mr. GAVIN. Do you mean to tell me 
that the Oil and Gas Division did not 
prepare and present to you a case in 
justification of their request for the 
amount requested, $447,500? 

Mr. JENSEN. That is right. 

Mr. GAVIN. You say they did not? 
I cannot understand that. 

Mr. JENSEN. We feel that they did 
not present a good argument for the full 
$300,000. 

Mr. GAVIN. Is the gentleman satis- 
fied in his own mind that you can take a 
division that has been allocated $447,500 
and drastically cut them down to $100,- 
000, a cut of $347,500? They cannot 
operate with any degree of efficiency on 
this amount of money. They cannot 
coordinate and consolidate the Division 
with this drastic cut to give satisfaction 
to the oil and gas interests who are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. JENSEN, Yes. 

Mr. GAVIN. The gentleman actually 
thinks they can operate with the 
$100,000? 

Mr. JENSEN. That is right, because 
in 1949 the same Division had for per- 
sonnel $106,000, and they did about the 
same thing that they are asked to do 
today. You know and I know that you 
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are one of the economy-minded Mem- 
bers of the Congress, and I know you 
do not want to spend money that should 
not be spent. 

Mr. GAVIN. Certainly not if not jus- 
tified. 

Mr. JENSEN. I know full well that 
if the gentleman had sat on that com- 
mittee as we did and had heard the ar- 
guments in justification of the $300,000, 
and knowing the past history as the com- 
mittee knows it, you would have agreed 
with the committee that we appropriated 
about the right amount. 

Mr. GAVIN. Well, just at a glance, 
I cannot understand why, even if we are 
becoming economy-minded, which we 
should be—there is no question about 
that—that they can operate efficiently 
with such a drastic cut. This cut is en- 
tirely too much. If the cut had been 
reasonable, I would say the committee 
was considerate, but you are cutting 
them down almost 75 percent from what 
they have been previously allocated. 
Whether they can operate with any de- 
gree of efficiency is questionable, in my 
mind, but the gentleman seems to think 
they can. However, I want to state that 
I do not believe they can and this cut is 
entirely too severe. 

Mr. JENSEN. The committee thought 
they could, or we would not have recom- 
mended the cut that we did. The gen- 
tleman knows as well as I do that there 
is hardly a Department of Government 
that is not anxious to keep all of their 
personnel which they had during the 
peak of the war. No Member of this 
Congress can justify maintaining such 
a great number of personnel that are 
requested in any of these departments. 

Let me point out something else. Here 
is a case where you have more generals 
than privates. If you will turn to the 
hearings, on page 66—— 

Mr. GAVIN. I will. 

Mr. JENSEN. Part I of the hearings, 
you will see that the average pay for 
personnel in this agency will average 
10.3 grade. That grade pays—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will an- 
nounce to the gentleman that he has 
consumed 7 minutes in his colloquy. 

Mr. JENSEN. I will take 1 more min- 
ute, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
7 minutes remaining. 

Mr. JENSEN. That grade on an aver- 
age pays $6,000. 

Mr. GAVIN. What is the type of per- 
sonnel? Are they scientists, researchers, 
or specialists in their particular fields? 

Mr. JENSEN. Just about an average 
with the other Departments, and the 
other Departments do not run near that 
high, The other Departments run to an 
average of about $4,500. Ihave no fight; 
we want to do the thing that is right, but 
they did not make a case for $300,000, 
and the situation now is about the same 
as it was in 1949 when we allowed them a 
little over $100,000—$106,000-plus. Why 
they should be allowed almost three 
times more than they were in 1949 just 
does not make any sense. 

Mr. GAVIN. You must admit the 
work in this Bureau has greatly ex- 
panded, and in the past several years 
they have turned in a fine performance 
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and could continue to do so if given 
sufficient to operate efficiently. 

Mr. JENSEN. I hope so. 

I have promised to yield to about 8 
or 10 Members of my side, yet I have 
only about 8 minutes remaining. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
6 minutes remaining. 

Mr. YOUNGER. There is no inten- 
tion on the part of the committee to cut 
down the financial statistics on oil and 
gas. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is right. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. BUDGE] 
to take over now, but I shall ask unani- 
mous consent when the gentleman from 
Idaho gets through to extend the time a 
few minutes in order that I may answer 
some questions from other Members. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, a par- 


liamentary inquiry. 
The gentleman will 


The CHAIRMAN, 
state it. 

Mr. BUDGE. Can the time for gen- 
eral debate be extended by unanimous 
consent in the Committee? 

Mr. RAYBURN. It cannot in the 
Committee, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. JENSEN. Then tomorrow when 
we read the bill for amendment I shall 
to my best to answer any question any 
Member might have regarding this bill. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr, Chairman, can the 
Chair advise me as to the time remain- 
ing on the majority side? 

The CHAIRMAN. The majority side 
has 6 minutes of general debate remain- 


ing. 

Mr. BUDGE. Then, with the permis- 
sion of the Chair I shall reserve my time 
until the other side concludes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
KIRWAN]. 

Mr. KIRWAN. How much time is 
there remaining on this side? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio has 39 minutes remaining. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I asked 
for this time in order to correct some 
misinformation that got into the RECORD 
when the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Fenton] was address- 
ing the Committee. I asked for an ex- 
planation of the reduction in the item as 
it appears on page 14 of the report. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield, yes. 

Mr. FENTON. I want to say that no 
misinformation was given the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. BAILEY. I differ with the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. Iasked him, 
speaking of an item on page 14, general 
administrative expenses, about the cut 
in the appropriation and he said there 
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was no cut in that appropriation, yet 
the report indicates a cut of $400,000 
from the Bureau of the Budget estimate 
and $450,000 below the appropriation for 
the same purpose last year. 

Mr. FENTON. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia that my 
answer was not with respect to that 
particular part he is pointing out now 
but was with respect to health and safety 
features. I did not have sufficient time 
to get to the second part of the gentle- 
man’s question. 

Mr. BAILEY. So the gentleman 
agrees, then, that it had reference to the 
safety item in the Bureau of Mines and 
not to the general expenses of the De- 
partment. 

Mr. FENTON. Let me get the gen- 
tleman straight. The budget estimate 
for the health and safety item was not 
cut at all. We gave them the $5 mil- 
lion requested by the Bureau of the 
Budget for the health and safety item. 
What the gentleman is talking about is 
the administration expense. 

Mr. BAILEY. Which I asked the gen- 
tleman about. 

Mr. FENTON. I do not know about 
that. That cannot be connected with 
safety and health at all. That has to do 
with the regional offices. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
LMr. RAYBURN]. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr.Chairman,I want 
to speak a word about the provision in 
reference to the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration. I know that the South- 
western Power Administration is going 
to be cut, it is being cut, but I just do not 
want it killed suddenly, as I think the 
provisions in this bill would kill it. 

I know that there is a reorganization 
plan on the Secretary’s desk at this time 
down there in the Interior Department, 
and, of course, I know, too, that Mr. 
McKay is not too enthusiastic about pub- 
lic power in any fashion. 

‘Tomorrow I intend to offer an amend- 
ment increasing the $275,000 in this bill 
by $350,000 which would total $625,000, 
and to delete the proviso at the bottom 
of the page. I think that is a reasonable 
thing to do. Unless that is done the ad- 
ministration of the Southwestern Power 
Administration is going to be reduced on 
the Ist of June to 86 people. It is utterly 
destructive to do it in this fashion. 

I would think that the majority would 
agree to the deletion of this proviso at 
the bottom of the page because they 
should be willing to trust their own ad- 
ministration in the Department of the 
Interior. If that amendment can be 
adopted and orderly reorganization can 
go ahead, instead of just taking a meat 
ax and chopping this thing off on the 
Ist of June this year when they will 
not have enough people to police this 
thing much less have any additional con- 
struction, then this orderly process can 
go along and in December 1955, they 
will be down to the 86 people that the 
reorganization plan provides for. Of 
course, I am not for the reorganization 
plan, as far as that is concerned. I be- 
lieve the Southwestern Power Admin- 
istration ought to have some money on 
the side for further development, if ad- 
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ditional dams are built there and so 
forth, because it has been a wonderful 
administration and it has gotten along 
with the power companies in all that 
region. In Texas and in Oklahoma they 
have agreements with the power com- 
panies that the power companies and the 
Southwestern Power Administration 
have lived up to 100 percent. They each 
work with the other and they have 
brought about peace and harmony and 
good feeling in one section of the United 
States between the power companies and 
the Government operation. 

So it would seem to me that would be 
a reasonable thing to do, and I hope 
that the amendment might be accepted 
by those in charge of the bill because if 
this thing is to be cut from two-hundred- 
some-odd employees down to 86 it should 
not and cannot be done under any busi- 
nesslike methods between now and June 
30 of this year. I just think it is using 
a meat ax instead of using a sharp knife. 
Of course, it does not make much 
difference to the fellow whether he is 
murdered or manslaughtered; but the 
penalty is not as much sometimes for the 
man who commits manslaughter as it is 
in the case of premeditated murder. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I must say that the 
gentleman from Texas and I have al- 
ways agreed pretty well on things of this 
nature. May I say that the Department 
of the Interior sent a survey team down 
to the Southwestern Power area and 
made quite a thorough audit and in- 
vestigation. They came back with the 
recommendation that the personnel be 
reduced to 86 people. The committee 
allowed sufficient funds to pay 100 peo- 
ple. In all fairness, I must say that Mr. 
Aandahl, former Member of Congress, 
whom we all know, and who is now As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior in 
charge of power, has looked the matter 
over again and has recommended in a 
letter to us that we allow $200,000 more. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Two hundred and 
thirty thousand dollars, is it not? 

Mr. JENSEN. Two hundred thousand 
dollars, I believe. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I thought it was 
raised to $780,000. That would be $230,- 
000 more. 

Mr. JENSEN. I have not seen the let- 
ter. The matter just came to my atten- 
tion that he has asked for something in 
the neighborhood of $200,000 more. Does 
the gentleman propose to offer an 
amendment for an additional $230,000? 

Mr. RAYBURN. No; $350,000 to add 
to the $275,000, and delete this proviso 
which says that you cannot spend more 
than $250,000 on personal services. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman’s pro- 
posed amendment is for what amount? 

Mr. RAYBURN. To add to $275,000 
$350,000, making $625,000. 

Mr. JENSEN. For what purpose? 

Mr. RAYBURN. For the purpose of 
personnel, for paying the people their 
accumulated leave, and all this, that, 
and the other, and not knocking this 
thing down to 86 people or 100 people on 
the 30th of June this year. I do not 
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think that can be done without a very 
destructive operation resulting. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am sure the gentle- 
man can understand the position the 
committee was in when we marked up 
the bill, after reading the report that 
was made available to us through the 
Department of the Interior, to the ef- 
fect that they recommend only 86 people. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The gentleman 
means for 1955? 

Mr. JENSEN. That is right. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Well, I understand 
they have been pushed off of that stand. 
Somebody must have gotten hold of 
them and convinced them that the meat 
ax provision should be cut out. 

Mr. JENSEN. That only came to our 
attention today. The letter from Mr. 
Aandahl only came to my attention to- 
day, and the committee has not had time 
to consider it yet. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I hope the commit- 
tee will take time to consider it between 
now and tomorrow so that we can get 
together on it. 

Mr. JENSEN, I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the Delegate from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT]. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, this 
is an important bill for Alaska. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. ENGLE. I asked the gentleman 
to yield in order that I may propound a 
question to the distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee, who we are all glad 
to have back here with us. The question 
relates, Mr. Chairman, to the committee 
report on page 10 which refers to cer- 
tain funds which have been stricken 
from the Construction and Rehabili- 
tation program of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation with reference to the Trinity di- 
version of the Central Valley project. Is 
my understanding correct that although 
this money is taken out of this particular 
item, that is, the construction item, that 
is without prejudice and does not dis- 
turb the amount of $100,000 which is in 
the justification for planning under 
General Investigation? 

Mr. JENSEN. That is exactly right. 
I might say to the gentleman that, of 
course, he knows that this Trinity proj- 
ect was authorized by a finding of fea- 
sibility by the previous Secretary of the 
Interior in one of the later days of 1952. 
The project had never been authorized 
by the Congress. The committee has 
taken the position that we will appro- 
priate no funds for starting construc- 
tion of any projects where a finding of 
feasibility was made by the Secretary of 
the Interior, whether it be a past Secre- 
tary or the present Secretary. 

Mr. ENGLE. I am aware of that. 

Mr. JENSEN. The $100,000 which we 
have left in the bill for investigation is 
sufficient to carry on the necessary in- 
vestigations for this project and to bring 
the information to the respective com- 
mittee of Congress, and let them work 
their will as to whether to authorize the 
project or not. 

Mr. ENGLE. That is entirely agree- 
able to me. I wanted it clear that tak- 
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ing the money out of the construction 
item did not take it out of the item 
under general investigations. I thank 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] 
very much, and I thank the Delegate 
from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT] for yielding. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I should like to say, 
Mr. Chairman, that I am happy to see 
the chairman of the committee, Mr. 
JENSEN, back on his feet and looking so 
hale and hearty. 

As I said, this is an important bill for 
Alaska. Annually, it supplies much of 
the fuel, as it were, which is needed to 
power our public development program 
in the Territory. This year I fear the 
fuel line has become clogged. I am very 
much concerned with some of the very 
drastic cuts which have been made in 
the bill not only in respect to reductions 
from last year’s appropriations, but 
reductions from the recommendations 
made by the Bureau of the Budget, 

However, I do want to extend my most 
sincere thanks to the committee for 
having allowed $91,250 to be used in the 
hospitalization of an additional 20 pa- 
tients of the Alaska Native Service in 
the Sanitarium for the Tubercular at 
Seward, Alaska. This money will do a 
lot of good there. 

Mr. Chairman, the amount recom- 
mended by the committee for road con- 
struction in Alaska represents a very 
drastic cut, and I am gravely concerned 
on account of it because some of our 
needed roads cannot be built with the 
amount included in the bill. I believe 
I heard the chairman of the committee, 
in explaining the bill, say that it repre- 
sented a reduction of 12% percent below 
the estimates of the budget. The reduc- 
tions in the Alaska categories are much 
greater and amount to 25 percent. In 
the field of road construction that 
amount is 29 percent below the amount 
recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget and 61 percent below the appro- 
priations for the current fiscal year. 

In respect to Alaska public works, the 
reduction is on the order of 58 percent 
on a percentage basis. I had been very 
hopeful that the committee would al- 
low the sum of money, substantially, 
which was asked by the Department of 
the Interior and was rejected by the 
Bureau of the Budget, which would have 
permitted an undertaking of about $10 
million in public works in the Territory 
of Alaska in the next fiscal year. Half 
of the appropriated money is paid back 
to the Federal Treasury. 

The cities of Petersburg, Nenana, 
Juneau Independent School District, the 
city of Valdez, the city of Anchorage, 
and Seldovia had some worthwhile proj- 
ects for which elections had been held, 
which had been generally approved and 
now are only awaiting the appropria- 
tions. The elimination of those 
amounts from the bill is going to impede 
the progress of our public-works pro- 
gram, 

May I ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee, since the amount for that work 
is intermingled in the entire appropria- 
tion, what sum is contemplated for in- 
vestigation work by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation in Alaska for the next fiscal 
year? 
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Mr. JENSEN. One hundred thousand 
dollars. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is the same 
amount as for the current year. I am 
mindful of the fact that the gentleman 
from Iowa started our Bureau of Recla- 
mation work in the field of hydroelec- 
tric investigation some years ago, and I 
am hopeful that the day will soon arrive 
when we can start that on a worthwhile 
scale again so that those potentialities 
may be made actualities, 

I am very pleased to note that an ap- 
propriation has been made, although not 
in the budget amount, for rehabilitation 
of the southern part of the Alaska Rail- 
road. May I ask if there is a contempla- 
tion that the work will proceed until 
completed? 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. Of course, we 
cannot bind the next Congress. What 
the committee did on the Alaska Rail- 
road item from Seward to Portage was 
this: The budget request was for an 
amount of $9 million, approximately. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Eleven million nine 
hundred and ninety-four thousand dol- 
lara tor both the docks and the railroad 
work, 

Mr. JENSEN. But for the railroad it 
was approximately $9 million. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Nine million ninety- 
four thousand dollars. 

Mr, JENSEN. The $2,900,000 was for 
the dock at Seward. 

Mr, BARTLETT. That is right, 

Mr. JENSEN. We allowed that 
amount in full. The item for the re- 
habilitation of the Alaska Railroad from 
Seward to Portage, as I said before, was 
approximately $9 million. The commit- 
tee allowed half of that this year because 
we knew it would be impossible for the 
work to go forward fast enough to expend 
$9 million within the fiscal year 1955. 
We were sure of that. So we thought it 
best to spread it over 2 years, and give 
them time to get their feet on the ground 
and keep the contractors that are there 
now who have done that kind of work on 
the other sections of the railroad, 

Mr. BARTLETT. This is the first 
time, as I understand, that the commit- 
tee has given its stamp of approval to the 
completion of the rehabilitation program 
by going clear down to Seward. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is right. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Now may I ask the 
chairman about the Copper River High- 
way which will lead from Cordova to the 
Richardson Highway. The $700,000 
which is provided in the bill is not, as I 
understand, for extension of the work 
but merely to complete work already 
started. Is that right? 

Mr. JENSEN. That is right. There 
are some unexpended funds in that item 
for that road. Weappropriated $700,000 
more to be spent in addition to the unex- 
pended funds which were in the bill for 
1954, this year. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I very 
much appreciate the statement just made 
by Mr. JENSEN, the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee, in regard to 
the import of the language used in the 
committee report on page 10 with ref- 
erence to funds for the Trinity division. 
It is not surprising in the light of the 
way this justification was sent up that 
there would be some confusion about it. 
On page 51 of part 1 of the Bureau of 
Reclamation’s justifications, under the 
item for “General investigations,” there 
is $100,000 included for the Central Val- 
ley project, Trinity River division. On 
page 209 of part 4 of the justifications 
under the estimate for “Construction and 
rehabilitation,” the Trinity Division is 
included for $99,000. In the summariza- 
tion of financial data for “Construction 
and rehabilitation,” which appears on 
page 2 of the Bureau of Reclamation 
justifications, an item of $100,000 for 
the Central Valley project is noted. In 
the light of all this, I was afraid that 
the language on page 10 of the report 
would preclude the use of any funds 
whatever for the Trinity River project 
for any purpose. My informal discus- 
sions with the committee members, how- 
ever, made it clear that it was not the 
committee’s intention to cut off the plan- 
ning on the project. There is frequently 
a good deal of planning to be done even 
after a project has been found to be 
feasible, and certainly no such limita- 
tion is contemplated in the policy re- 
ferred to by the committee in its report. 
I am therefore glad that Mr. JENSEN has 
made it perfectly plain that the $100,000 
in the Bureau of Reclamation justifica- 
tions for general investigations remains 
intact for advanced planning on the 
Trinity division of the Central Valley 
project; and that the force and effect 
of the language on page 10 of the report 
is to strike down the reference to the 
Trinity River project under “Construc- 
tion and Rehabilitation,” and that alone. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very much interested in protecting the 
people in the Klamath River watershed, 
much of which is located in my congres- 
sional district. The Trinity River in- 
volved in the committee report is a tribu- 
tary of the Klamath River. The Kla- 
math River is one of the greatest fishing 
streams in the United States and at- 
tracts tourists from all parts of the 
country. Humboldt County, through 
which a part of the Klamath runs, is the 
second largest timber-producing county 
in the United States. The Klamath 
River flows through Del Norte County 
and empties into the Pacific Ocean. Del 
Norte County is a large timber-produc- 
ing county. 

There are facilities for taking care of 
the byproducts of the lumber industry in 
the manufacture of various wood by- 
products. It is essential that a good sup- 
ply of fresh water be available for the 
process of manufacture. The people in 
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the two coastal counties which would be 
affected by diversion of water from the 
Trinity River into the Central Valley of 
California, could be adversely affected 
if they did not have an adequate supply 
of water for future use. 

I am not opposed to the $100,000 which 
has been made available for survey 
money for this project. However, I was 
opposed to the $99,000 for the Trinity 
Division which appeared under the item, 
“Schedule of construction program, 
fiscal year 1954-55, Central Valley proj- 
ect, California.” Should such a fund be 
set up it might be termed as legislative 
approval of this project. 

We are aware that this project was 
authorized by the former Secretary of 
the Interior in the latter part of 1952, 
and you will also recall that during the 
first session of the 83d Congress the 
House passed a bill that was sponsored 
by the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee providing that any project cost- 
ing in total $5 million or more must be 
authorized by the Congress. I am in ac- 
cord with that bill and believe it to be the 
responsibility of Congress to authorize 
such projects. The people in the water- 
shed of the Klamath River desire to be 
assured that their present and future 
needs of water will be taken care of and 
that only excess water will be diverted 
from this stream. 

When this project comes up for con- 
gressional action the people in the coun- 
ties interested will have an opportunity 
to appear before the proper committees 
of the Congress to appraise them of their 
present needs and future requirements. 

I am glad that the committee took 
recognition of this fact and desire to 
quote from their report their reasons for 
deleting $99,000: 

Central Valley project: Funds for the Trin- 
ity division, amounting to $99,000 have been 
specifically deleted in arriving at the re- 
duction applied to this project. In its re- 
port on the 1954 bill, the committee enunci- 
ated the general policy that it would not con- 
sider appropriations for any project not au- 
thorized by legislation and for which con- 
struction funds have not been previously ap- 
propriated. In general agreement with the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, this 
policy will apply to all projects costing in 
total $5 million or more. The Trinity River 
division, estimated to cost ultimately $181,- 
168,000, is a project of the type that the com- 
mittee had in mind when the policy was 
adopted, since it was added to the Central 
Valley project only by a finding of feasibility 
by the former Secretary of the Interior in the 
latter part of 1952. 


The committee has done a fine job, 
and I desire to compliment them. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. WICKERSHAM]. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I should just like to question the decision 
that has been apparently made in re- 
porting this bill to stop all purchases of 
steam energy from the Western Farmers’ 
Electric Cooperative of Anadarko, Okla. 
I know that the members of the subcom- 
mittee and many Members of the whole 
House are quite familiar with the fact 
that the Western Farmers’ Cooperative 
is a generation and transmission organ- 
ization which sells wholesale power to 
REA distribution systems in Oklahoma. 
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Facilities of this generation co-op were 
specifically designed to operate in co- 
ordination with the hydro facilities of 
the Southwestern Power Administration. 

At this point, I would like to have the 
attention of the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Iowa 
{Mr. JENSEN] with reference to the 
Western Farmers’ Electric Cooperative 
of Anadarko and the SPA. Is it not the 
understanding of the chairman of the 
subcommittee that the steam plant at 
Anadarko, Okla., was designed for oper- 
ation in accordance with contracts be- 
tween the Southwestern Power Adminis- 
tration and the cooperative whereby 
SPA would purchase large amounts of 
steam power from the cooperative for 
use in firming up the hydro system of 
the Government? And is it not the 
understanding of the chairman of the 
subcommittee that the original contract 
has been effectively suspended by the ac- 
tion of the Congress in failing to appro- 
priate sufficient funds for carrying it out 
during fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. JENSEN. That is right. It was. 
But we did not believe in having the 
Federal Government or the private com- 
panies take over the business of the 
REA lock, stock, and barrel, and so we 
put a provision in the bill last year which 
would take care of that. And almost 
everybody except 1 or 2 people down in 
that section of the country that the 
gentleman knows about are well pleased 
with the situation as it is today. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Is it not the 
understanding of the chairman of the 
subcommittee that the original contract 
has been effectively suspended by the 
action of the Congress in failing to ap- 
propriate sufficient funds for carrying 
it out during the fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. JENSEN. That is right. I just 
explained why—because we do not want 
the Federal Government to run the REA. 
I think this point should be brought out. 
At this point I should explain to the 
Members that contracts were entered 
into between the Southwestern Power 
Administration and the cooperatives 
several years ago which provided that 
after the REA’s have paid off all the 
indebtedness the Southwestern Power 
Administration could then pay the REA’s 
$10 and they would own all power-pro- 
ducing facilities of the REA. Now, we 
do not go along with that kind of busi- 
ness, and I hope the gentleman does not 
go along with that kind of business. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. If the gentle- 
man will permit me to finish reading 
this, I would like to ask another ques- 
tion of the gentleman. 

Mr. JENSEN. All right. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I received a call 
from Henry Templeton, of Hollis, Okla., 
also a wire from Truman Green, Central 
Electric Cooperative, Jefferson City, Mo., 
and a personal call from Roy Boecher, 
of the REA at Kingfisher, Okla. It is 
my understanding that this action was 
taken by the Congress because of its dis- 
pleasure with certain provisions of the 
contract to which the subcommittee and 
the administration were opposed. 

Mr. JENSEN. I just explained what 
that was about. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. These provi- 
sions included Government operation of 
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the cooperative transmission facilities 
and an option to purchase certain por- 
tions of those transmission facilities at 
the end of the contract term. 

These original contracts which were 
not in agreement with the convictions of 
certain Members of the Congress have 
been discontinued, and the Western 
Farmers’ Cooperative is, in accordance 
with the instructions of the Senate re- 
port on the fiscal year 1954 Interior ap- 
propriations bill, now attempting to work 
out permanent power exchange agree- 
ments with the power company in its 
area. However, these permanent agree- 
ments take considerable time to work 
out; and if they were signed today, it 
would be impossible to make physical 
connections with the surrounding power 
companies for a year or so because of 
the difficulty in obtaining the necessary 
electrical equipment. For this reason, 
the Western Farmers’ Cooperative is at 
the present time operating its system 
under a temporary contract with the 
Southwestern Power Administration, 
which replaces to some extent the con- 
tracts originally signed, but which are 
now suspended. Mr. Chairman, the 
Southwestern Power Administration is at 
the present time purchasing about 5 mil- 
lion kilowatt-hours of energy per month 
from the Western Farmers’ system, and 
has been doing so, according to my in- 
formation, since February. I emphasize 
that this agreement is in full force at 
the present time and there is every an- 
ticipation that it will be continued be- 
yond the end of this fiscal year and 
through the next fiscal year, 1955. Based 
on this fact alone, it would take an au- 
thorization of $360,000 for SPA to con- 
tinue purchasing even this amount of 
energy from the Western Farmers’ sys- 
tem during fiscal 1955, 

Yet I see from the committee report on 
this bill and from page 122, part 1, of 
the House hearings that all that has been 
appropriated in connection with this 
agreement is $15,000, which is to be paid 
to the Western system for wheeling Fed- 
eral energy to one municipality and one 
Army air base. I would like to ask the 
chairman of the subcommittee why no 
funds were included in the bill for the 
continuation of the present agreement, 
which would, if carried through 1955, 
require $360 million for the purchase of 
60 million kilowatt-hours of energy from 
the Western system? 

Mr. JENSEN. The Department of the 
Interior officials in charge of this proj- 
ect requested certain amounts to be 
allocated this year to the different sec- 
tions of the Southwest power pool, both 
utilities and REA electric cooperatives. 

As you will note in the justifications 
on page 11, we have allocated to the 
Oklahoma companies $153,000; to other 
utility companies, $150,000; M. & A. Elec- 
tric Power, $24,000; Central Power Co- 
operative, $108,000; Western Farmers’ 
Electrical Cooperatives, $15,000, making 
a total of $450,000. 

Now, as the gentleman has just stated, 
negotiations are going on right now to 
determine the kind of agreement that 
is going to be made between the Interior 
Department and REA cooperatives, 
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Mr. WICKERSHAM. I hope some- 
thing can be worked out in the Senate 
that the gentleman can go along with. 

Mr. JENSEN. Of course, this com- 
mittee had no information at all on 
which to base a higher amount for these 
functions. So if this agreement can be 
worked out in time before the Senate 
writes up its bill, of course whatever 
amount the Interior Department tells 
the Senate is necessary will be considered 
by the Congress. Does that answer the 
gentleman? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. That pretty 
well answers it. 

Mr. JENSEN. Well, what do you mean 
“pretty well“? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I still think we 
will need at least $360,000. 

Mr. JENSEN. I must tell you that 
there is $350,000 in this bill for customer 
connections. > 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I mean the 
Western Electric. We need $360,000 to 
carry through 1955. 

Mr. JENSEN. This committee cannot 
come before this House and recommend 
$350,000 when we have nothing on which 
to base our action except a request for 
$15,000. I think the gentleman will 
agree with that. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No; I do not 
agree with it, because the Congress pre- 
viously made the authorization. 

Mr. JENSEN. But no one asked us for 
any more money up until this time. 
This is the first time it has been men- 
tioned. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. This was men- 
tioned about a year ago. This matter 
came up on the floor of the House then. 

Mr. JENSEN. It was not mentioned 
to the committee. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. At the time the 
SPA amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN] was 
voted down. 

Mr. Chairman, the Western Farmers 
system has a tremendous investment in 
its generation and transmission facili- 
ties and has already suffered a severe 
financial setback by the setting aside of 
the original contract between the Gov- 
ernment and the cooperative. It seems 
there has never been any complaint con- 
cerning the contract between the Okla- 
homa power companies and the Govern- 
ment, and over one-third of the total 
amount appropriated in the bill for 
power exchange between the Southwest- 
ern Power Administration and other 
power-producing organizations in the 
area is for payment to the Oklahoma 
power companies under their contract 
with the Government. It seems unbe- 
lievable to me it is now apparently pro- 
posed to cut off the Western Farmers 
Electric Cooperative completely, author- 
izing no funds whatsoever for the pur- 
chase of steam energy from their plant 
while simultaneously authorizing a rela- 
tively large sum to carry out the same 
purpose with private utility systems. 

I would like to emphasize that SPA is 
purchasing 5 million kilowatt-hours of 
energy per month from the Western sys- 
tem and that there is every indication 
that this contract will be continued 
through fiscal 1955. I must say that I 
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am disappointed that the bill does not 
contain any funds for the purchase of 
energy from the Western Farmers Elec- 
tric Cooperative during fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa (Mr. EDMONDSON]. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
feel a little like the farmer with 1 
shotgun shell and 3 rabbits running 
in different directions, as I approach the 
problem of discussing this appropriation 
bill. There are three things about it 
that gravely disturb me. On the first 
one concerning the Southwestern Power 
Administration, I am pleased to hear 
that the gentleman from Texas IMr. 
RAYBURN] is going to offer a corrective 
amendment. 

To my way of thinking it would be 
deplorable at this stage of the proceed- 
ings in the development of rural electri- 
fication public power and industrial fa- 
cilities in the Southwest to have the 
Southwest Power Administration cut 
down with a meataxe, as the gentleman 
from Texas said, by this appropriation 
proposal which is before us. I certainly 
hope that the membership will go along 
with the amendment when it is offered 
tomorrow by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. RAYBURN]. 

I was also very pleased to hear the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin] 
question the committee concerning the 
completely disproportionate cut which 
has taken place in the appropriation for 
the Bureau of Mines research work on 
petroleum and natural gas. It is en- 
tirely out of line with the cuts which 
have taken place in appropriations for 
experimental work of the Bureau of 
Mines in other fields. There can be no 
reasonable justification for it. Certainly 
it cannot be argued that the location of 
adequate reserves of petroleum and nat- 
ural gas is no longer an important mat- 
= ip this Government to be concerned 

th. 

I have it on good authority that if this 
cut goes through a great deal of the im- 
portant experimental work in the sec- 
ondary recovery of oil being carried on 
by the Bureau of Mines is going to be 
stopped in its tracks. I know of one ex- 
perimental station in the State of Okla- 
homa which will have to be shut down 
if this takes place, and it is carrying on 
one of the most important experiments 
in the secondary recovery of oil that has 
taken place in the whole Southwest. 

I certainly hope that a corrective 
amendment will be offered to this part 
of the bill. If one is I know it will have 
the support of most of the Members 
from the Southwest who realize the im- 
portance of this experimental work. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I have but a few 
ve I must decline to yield at this 

e. 

As a final point, I would like to ques- 
tion the chairman of the committee 
briefly regarding language appearing on 
page 6 of the committee report dealing 
with health, education, and welfare serv- 
ice for the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The 
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language to which I refer appears at the 
bottom of the page: 

No reduction is to be made in the number 
of teachers, doctors, nurses, and other medi- 
cal personnel required in the attendance of 
the sick. 


Am I to conclude from that language 
that this committee has taken a stand 
against the closing of Indian hospitals 
throughout the United States which are 
so urgently needed by the Indian people? 

Mr. JENSEN. I must answer the gen- 
tleman by saying that the language in 
the bill means exactly what it says. But 
I also would point out that the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs recommended the closing 
of a number of Indian hospitals; and the 
committee, naturally, did not appropri- 
ate for the hospitals which the Indian 
Service proposed to close. 

The reason for closing those hospitals 
was that it was difficult to get good doc- 
tors, nurses, and surgeons, and that they 
could give the Indians much better hos- 
pitalization and surgery at other Indian 
hospitals or at regular general hospitals 
in the vicinity of the Indian reservations. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his answer, but I would say 
in response to it that it is completely in- 
consistent to say, on the one hand, that 
you are going to permit them to close 
Indian hospitals because they do not 
have the medical and nursing personnel 
they need, and yet, on the other hand, to 
say that there shall be no reduction in 
the number of teachers, doctors, nurses, 
and other medical personnel required in 
the attendance of the sick; it is entirely 
inconsistent. 

Mr. JENSEN. Not at all, because it is 
going to take all the nurses, doctors, and 
other medical personnel who are now at- 
tending the sick to take care of the re- 
maining hospitals, including some other 
new ones, and the Indians needing treat- 
ment in them. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I am sorry but I 
cannot yield further. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask how the time stands? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa has 6 minutes remaining, the 
gentleman from Ohio 9. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. COLE]. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, my record will show that I have 
always been a stanch supporter of the 
rural-electrification program. I am a 
firm believer in this program, and I have 
always supported adequate appropria- 
tions for the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. It is my hope that elec- 
tricity will soon be made available to 
every farm home in the United States, 
through the facilities of the REA co- 
operatives and the private-power com- 
panies. There is no reason why the 
rural-electrification cooperatives and 
the producers of private power cannot 
work hand in hand to accomplish this. 
In fact, these two groups have been for 
several years and are at this time co- 
operating to make adequate electrical 
power available to the rural areas of my 
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congressional district. This is as it 
should be. 

Now let me discuss for a moment a 
problem that presently confronts the 
REA cooperatives in the distribution of 
electrical power. 

Under the RE Act many cooperatives 
formed what is known as generation and 
transmission cooperatives, commonly 
referred to as G. & T.’s These co- 
operatives are made up of several rural 
distribution cooperatives as members. It 
is the function of the generation and 
transmission cooperatives to furnish and 
deliver electricity to the member co- 
operatives. The generation and trans- 
mission cooperatives generate a large 
part of their power—this is steam power, 
sometimes referred to as thermal pow- 
er. They have one other source of power 
which is from the multipurpose dams. 
This is called hydro, or waterpower. 

The agency of the Department of In- 
terior which markets this hydro power 
to the generation and transmission co- 
operatives in the Southwest area is 
Southwest Power Administration, com- 
monly referred to as SPA. 

It is important to remember that 
hydro power must be integrated with 
steam power in order for marketing, so 
that the hydro power is used during 
those hours of the day when the load on 
the cooperative lines is the heaviest. 
That is the reason this hydro power from 
the dams is often referred to as peak- 
ing power. As peaking power it is less 
in cost than thermal power. It must 
also be remembered that this power 
must be transmitted to the small cooper- 
atives before it is of any value to them 
as peaking power. 

Five generation and transmission co- 
operatives are operating in Oklahoma 
and Missouri. They are Central Elec- 
tric Cooperative; Northwestern Electric 
Cooperative in my congressional district 
and Kamo, and Show-Me, in Missouri; 
Kamo also operates in Oklahoma and 
Western is in Oklahoma. 

These five generation and transmis- 
sion cooperatives borrowed about $75 
million from REA to construct steam 
generating plants and to build transmis- 
sion lines from the dams to carry the 
power which they would purchase from 
SPA. 

Some time ago an agreement was made 
to lease these lines and generating plants 
to SPA in exchange for power. It was 
out of this controversy over the pro- 
posal that litigation developed between 
private power companies in Missouri and 
the generation and transmission cooper- 
atives. Although it has been held in this 
litigation that the generation and trans- 
mission cooperatives do have authority 
under the Rural Electrification Act to 
carry out their operation and that SPA 
could legally lease the lines and plants, 
I understand that any such plan, in- 
cluding an option to purchase by SPA, 
has been abandoned by these generation 
and transmission cooperatives. 

In order to integrate the power, both 
SPA power and private power, it is nec- 
essary for SPA to often use the transmis- 
sion lines of the generation and trans- 
mission cooperatives and private power 
companies. In this way, SPA can market 
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its power to the best advantage of the 
Government and to preferred customers 
according to law. But in order to do 
this, SPA must pay for the use of the 
lines from appropriations made by the 
Congress. SPA cannot take the money 
it gets from its power and pay the debt 
to the generation and transmission co- 
operatives and private companies even 
though this could be done as an account- 
ing transaction. Thus it is that money 
must be provided each fiscal year for this 
purpose or the entire integration and 
marketing breaks down. With this 
background in mind, let us now consider 
the specific problem at hand. 

The five generation and transmission 
cooperatives have been negotiating with 
SPA and the private power companies in 
the area to complete the integrated sys- 
tem. Though there was money appro- 
priated in this present fiscal year, the 
language in the report accompanying the 
bill last year forbade its use for such 
purposes. I understand that when the 
present Interior Department appropria- 
tion bill was considered in committee it 
was not known what sum would be 
needed by SPA for marketing purposes, 
consequently, this appropriation has 
been left out of this bill. If we do not 
provide funds for this purpose, the SPA 
power cannot be marketed to the mem- 
ber cooperatives, and the generation and 
transmission cooperatives cannot get 
the hydropower, cannot effectively load 
their lines in this integration effort, and 
the consumers dependent upon this 
source of power in the rural areas of the 
generation and transmission coopera- 
tives will suffer a loss of power. 

Therefore, Congress should appro- 
priate funds for the SPA’s use for mar- 
keting purposes during the interim pe- 
riod while these contracts are being 
negotiated and thereafter while the 
physical connections necessary to make 
possible the delivery of this power are 
being made. 

I understand that permanent ar- 
rangements for the delivery of this power 
can be made within a year at the most, 
and after these permanent arrangements 
have been made there will be no need for 
the appropriation of additional funds 
for this purpose. 

I further understand that it is esti- 
mated that approximately $2 million is 
needed. Therefore, I earnestly urge that 
the Congress consider this matter and 
provide adequate funds for this purpose. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask the chairman of our subcommittee, 
my good friend and very able colleague 
from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN], a few questions 
that were handed to me by Mr. Charles 
J. Fain, legislative assistant of the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation. I think the gentleman touched 
on some of these questions in his dis- 
cussion with the gentleman from Okla- 
homa, however, I would like to ask each 
one, if I may. 

The first one is, Why are there no 
funds in this bill to cover payments for 
wheeling charges over the lines of the 
G. & T.’s—that is generation and trans- 
mission cooperatives? 
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Mr. JENSEN. The answer is there are 
funds in this bill for that purpose in 
the amount of $147,000. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. The second 
question, Why are there no funds for the 
purchase of steam power from the 
G. & T.'s to firm up the Government’s 
hydropower being delivered to SPA cus- 
tomers? 

Mr. JENSEN. For the very simple 
reason, and I answered that question 
when the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. WIcKERSHAM] had the floor, that in 
last year’s bill we denied funds for what 
they called the continuing fund which 
was used in conjunction with the con- 
tract that the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration had consummated with the 
G. & T.—that is, the generation and 
transmission co-ops in the Southwest 
area, which provided that after the 40- 
year payout period then the Southwest- 
ern Power Administration could pay the 
G. & T. $10 and would take over then 
all the lines, the generating plants and 
steam plants, and they would be theirs. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. That was the 
subject of litigation? 

The JENSEN. The gentleman knows 
all about that. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I understand 
they have abandoned those provisions 
or are going to. 

Mr. JENSEN. As I said to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. WICKER- 
SHAM], this Committee, and I think the 
Congress generally speaking, have al- 
ways insisted that the REA’s be not taken 
over by anybody, that they are well able 
to run their own business, 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. 
the gentleman, 

Mr. JENSEN. We of the Congress are 
strong for the REA’s. They are a great 
outfit, they have done a good work, and 
we do not want the Southwestern Power 
Administration, the Department of the 
Interior or the private utilities to take 
them over. Now, that is the answer, and 
I would like to have anyone stand up here 
on the floor right now and tell us that 
they are not for that. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. The next ques- 
tion, Is it realized that the economic 
well-being of these G. & T.’s depends 
upon their ability to sell their excess 
steam to SPA? 

Mr. JENSEN. No, that is not neces- 
sary at all. They intermingle their 
power and they sell it themselves, and 
by the intermingling of power with SPA, 
the private utilities, and the REA’s, they 
get the benefit of that great power pool 
which the REA's will benefit by as well 
as SPA. The utilities will get the least 
benefit. i 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. How much 
money will be needed in 1955 to pay these 
wheeling charges and purchase as steam 
power to the five generation and trans- 
mission cooperatives in the area? 

Mr. JENSEN. We have no estimate 
on that. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. 
ever. 

Mr. JENSEN. No. They told us they 
needed $350,000, and we gave it to them. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I understand 
that the G & T.’s estimated the cost 
at about $2 million. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is just a guess. 


I agree with 


None what- 
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Mr. COLE of Missouri. My next ques- 
tion is: Who can supply the proper 
figure to the Congress. 

Mr. JENSEN. The Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Based upon 
past performance, these five generation 
and transmission cooperatives have es- 
timated that approximately $2 million 
will be needed for that purpose. Has 
any consideration been given to their 
estimates? 

Mr. JENSEN. No. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
am greatly disturbed by the fact that the 
bill does not contain any funds whatso- 
ever for the purchase of steam energy 
from the Central Electric Power Co- 
operative and the Northwest Electric 
Power Cooperative of Missouri. Like 
other generation and transmission co- 
operatives in the area which were built 
for the purpose of providing a low-cost 
source of wholesale energy for the REA’s, 
the central and northwest systems were 
designed to operate in close coordina- 
tion with the hydroelectric system of the 
Southwestern Power Administration. 
Northwest and Central have a very large 
investment in steam generating facil- 
ities and have constructed transmission 
lines from their steam plants to the Bull 
Shoals Dam for the purpose of integrat- 
ing their systems with SPA hydrofa- 
cilities. These transmission lines are 
among the biggest in Missouri. 

The Central and Northwest systems 
were specifically designed to operate in 
conformance with the contracts between 
the Government and the generation and 
transmission cooperatives. During the 
past several years, there has been much 
discussion in both Houses of the Congress 
concerning these contracts, and at the 
present time, they are in suspension be- 
cause of the fact that the Congress did 
not appropriate sufficient funds to carry 
them out during fiscal 1954. 

The Central Electric Cooperative as 
well as the Sho-Me Power Corp., the 
Northwest Electric Cooperative, and the 
Kamo Electric Cooperative, all of which 
operate in Missouri and all of which have 
firm contracts with the Southwestern 
Power Administration have suffered an 
enormous financial loss because of the 
suspension of the original contracts, and 
I might say that the resale rates of the 
Central system to member REA’s have 
had to be increased in order to continue 
operation. 

The Central and Northwest genera- 
tion and transmission cooperatives are 
also, in accordance with the instructions 
of the Senate subcommittee of last year, 
attempting to work out permanent 
agreements with the power companies 
in their area but have been unable to do 
so thus far. At the present time, the 
Central system is operating under an 
interim agreement with SPA which in 
some measure at least replaces the orig- 
inal contract which is now under sus- 
pension. The interim contract contains 
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no lease-operate or option-to-purchase 
provisions. It is my understanding that 
for the last 3 months of the present fiscal 
year 1954, a combined interim contract 
including provisions for the integration 
of both the Northwest and Central sys- 
tems with the SPA hydro facilities will 
be in force, and I think it is safe to say 
that some sort of interim agreement be- 
tween the generation and transmission 
cooperatives of Missouri and SPA will 
certainly be in force during fiscal 1955. 

These interim agreements generally 
provide for the payment of wheeling 
charges to the cooperatives by the Gov- 
ernment for the use of their transmis- 
sion facilities in delivering power to 
municipalities and other preference cus- 
tomers and for the purchase by SPA of 
steam power from the cooperatives for 
the purpose of firming up the Govern- 
ment hydroelectric capacity. 

It is therefore rather shocking to real- 
ize that although the Government ap- 
parently intends to enter into agree- 
ments for the purchase of steam power 
from these cooperatives during fiscal 
1955, there is not 1 cent of funds in the 
bill to pay for these purchases. I note 
from the hearings that $107,640 is in- 
cluded in the bill for the payment of 
wheeling charges to the Central and 
Northwest electric generation and trans- 
mission cooperatives of Missouri, but 
there is not 1 cent in the bill to enable 
SPA to purchase steam energy from 
these 2 systems. I understand that 
an additional amount of $1,278,000 will 
be required if the Government is to pur- 
chase during 1955 from the Central and 
Northwest generation and transmission 
cooperatives even the steam energy an- 
ticipated by present contract negotia- 
tions. These contracts would in no 
measure replace the original contracts 
which are now in suspension and would 
not provide for any funds to be paid 
for the lease operation of cooperative 
facilities or for an option to purchase 
these facilities at a later date. 

It seems to me unthinkable that the 
subcommittee would report a bill which 
does not include any funds whatsoever 
for the purchase of energy from these 
generation and transmission coopera- 
tives. The Government has signed con- 
tracts with them, has suspended the 
contracts, and has entered into new in- 
terim contracts. The chairman of the 
subcommittee should explain how he 
proposes that the Government should 
pay for such steam energy as it pur- 
chases from these cooperatives during 
fiscal 1955 if no funds are included in 
this bill for that purpose. 

Any funds used by the Southwestern 
Power Administration for the purchase 
of steam energy are not appropriations 
in the true sense of the word because the 
energy purchased by the Government is 
not consumed, but is resold to other 
power distribution agencies for approxi- 
mately the same price that is paid for it. 
It seems to me that, inasmuch as these 
cooperatives have $75 million of REA 
loan funds invested in generation and 
transmission facilities, it is the duty of 
the Congress to take at least reasonable 
precautions to see that security of these 
loans is not jeopardized by our failure 
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to provide the minimum essential au- 
thorization for the purchase of steam 
energy during fiscal 1955. 

The authorization will not be utilized 
unless the interim contracts are renewed 
for another year, and the money would 
revert to the Treasury. On the other 
hand, if the interim contracts are con- 
tinued another year, as now seems almost 
certain, the money will certainly be 
needed in the worst sort of way. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of the time to the gentle- 
man from Idaho [Mr. BUDGE]. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Iowa, the distin- 
guished chairman of this committee. 

First I should like to express on be- 
half of myself, and I hope on behalf of 
all of the far western Members of this 
august body, the appreciation which I 
have, and I am sure they have, for the 
very real and genuine interest which 
has been evidenced by the members of 
this subcommittee over a great many 
years, I happen to be the only far west- 
erner on the committee. We in the 
far West know of the importance of 
this bill to our area, and all of us sin- 
cerely appreciate the genuine interest 
in our portion of the United States 
which has in the past and I am sure 
in the future will again be evidenced by 
the members of this subcommittee. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. GUBSER. I have two very brief 
questions. : 

Did the Fish and Wildlife Service re- 
quest funds for the purchase of addi- 
tional acreage to add to the Lake Pend 
Oreille game refuge in eastern Washing- 
ton? 

Mr. BUDGE. I recall no such request 
made by the Fish and Wildlife Service 
to the committee. 

Mr. GUBSER. One more question. 
Is it true that the only land purchase 
programs currently in operation by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service are for addi- 
tions to migratory bird refuges and the 
funds for such purposes come from the 
sale of migratory bird stamps to 
hunters? 

Mr. BUDGE. That is my understand- 
ing. And, of course, those funds are not 
received into the Treasury for appro- 
priation by this subcommittee and we 
have no control over them. 

Mr. GUBSER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to advise the members of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House that one of 
the misunderstandings that very well 
could be encountered in an interpreta- 
tion of this bill relates to the funds 
which previously have been appropri- 
ated directly to the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion for use in the Missouri River Basin. 
The Department proposed this year to 
make the appropriations direct to each 
individual agency for work in the Mis- 
souri River Basin. The committee, for 
the reason that it did not want the funds 
to lose their identities, did not agree 
with this proposal, and consequently ad- 
justments have been made throughout 
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the bill in order to correct that situation 
as it was presented to us budgetwise. 

In the main, the projects being car- 
ried out by the Department of the In- 
terior will not be curtailed by the funds 
which have been allowed in this ap- 
propriation bill. The funds for con- 
struction in most instances are very near 
to or in excess of budget recommenda- 
tions. Personnel reductions have been 
made and in some instances they were 
quite substantial. As an example of our 
justification for the action taken on 
some of the personnel items, this is one 
out of many dozens of instances. The 
National Park Service has approxi- 
mately 100 people employed in the 
Yellowstone National Park during the 
summertime to take care of all the 
visitors to that park. At the same time 
the National Park Service has a regional 
office at Omaha employing about the 
same number of people to tell the people 
in Yellowstone National Park how to 
take care of their business. The com- 
mittee has attempted in this bill to cor- 
rect this type of operation in order that 
the field services may be strengthened, 
and where necessary, augmented. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. I assume the gentle- 
man knows that the dividends which the 
National Park Service pays into the 
Treasury are far and away beyond the 
cost of operation? 

Mr. BUDGE. That is correet-—— 

Mr. BAILEY. Well, that is correct. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is not the fact. 

Mr. BAILEY. The revenues exceed 
the cost of operation, and have for years, 
as the gentleman will learn if he will 
take the trouble to check. 

Mr. BUDGE. I think the gentleman 
is incorrect. No such representation 
has been made by the National Park 
Service. 

Mr. BAILEY. I happen to have been 
involved in a survey of some school 
matters a few years ago and I took the 
trouble to find out, and that is the fact. 

Mr. BUDGE. I should be happy to 
have the gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr. Battey] furnish his figures to the 
committee. 

Mr. BAILEY. I cannot understand 
why the gentleman hopes to effect sav- 
ings and balance the budget by taking 
such action when this is revenue earned 
in the administration of the National 
Park Service. 

Mr. BUDGE. Even if the money were 
earned, I see no reason why the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. Barry] 
should not join me and the other Mem- 
bers of Congress in an attempt to save 
a little bit of it. This should particu- 
larly be true when the committee at- 
tempts to reduce personnel in the re- 
gional office in order that the staff at 
Yellowstone may be kept intact, or if 
this committee had its way, increased 
by transfers from the regional office. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Reference 
was made a moment ago to the Bureau 
of Reclamation in the matter of a re- 
duction in personnel, Could the gen- 
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tleman inform the House approximately 
what personnel may be reduced, as it 
pertains to the Bureau of Reclamation? 

Mr. BUDGE. The personnel which 
we hope will be reduced—and, of course, 
over that we have no immediate con- 
trol—is the administrative and the de- 
sign personnel, so that we can get away 
from our present system of having ap- 
proximately 25 percent of the total cost 
of the project assessed for the overhead 
items of administration and design. 
That is what we would like to get away 
from. We see no valid reason why the 
water users, the power users, and the 
taxpayers should foot the bill for what 
are obvious excesses in overhead. I 
personally feel that the past exorbitant 
expenses for design, supervision, and ad- 
ministration have done much to retard 
the reclamation program in recent years. 
It will continue to do so unless substan- 
tially reduced, which is what is proposed 
in this bill. Available funds should be 
spent on actual construction, not 
administration. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
in answer to my inquiry the committee 
staff has informed me that of the amount 
allowed to Fish and Wildlife Service, 
$10,000 is to be used to continue the 
program for the control of blackbirds in 
New Jersey. This determination of the 
committee is set forth on page 16 of the 
committee report submitted April 1, 
1954, by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
JENSEN], chairman. 

The damage that has been done to 
growing crops by blackbirds in southern 
New Jersey has reached an amount that 
constitutes it one of the most serious 
problems with which the farmers in that 
section of New Jersey are faced. The 
amount that has been allowed by the 
committee for control is all too small, 
but it is better than nothing. It is suffi- 
cient to keep at least a part of the con- 
trol program in operation. 

A study and report on the extent of 
depredations to corn by blackbirds and 
associated species in portions of Salem, 
Cumberland, and Gloucester Counties, 
N. J., in 1953, was made by Charles 
W. Wright, of the New Jersey Fish and 
Game Commission. This report supple- 
ments a report that was made by Mr. 
Robert T. Mitchell, of the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Over the past 10 years a noticeable in- 
crease has been reported in blackbirds 
in southern New Jersey and northern 
Delaware. This alleged increase may be 
the result of an upswing in blackbird 
populations of a translocation of birds 
into this area, due to increased acreages 
of sweet corn grown there. In more re- 
cent years blackbird damage has become 
alarmingly great both to ripening corn 
and sprouting small grain. To alleviate 
this situation, agricultural authorities 
and local farmers, some of whom repre- 
sented farm organizations, formed a 
committee known as the Blackbird Con- 
trol committee of the Delaware River 
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Valley. This committee obtained tech- 
nical assistance of the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service and the New 
Jersey Fish and Game Commission and 
sought special Federal funds to support 
an investigational program. 

Cooperation rendered by farmers of 
and members of the blackbird control 
committee has been exceptional and 
permitted accomplishment of results far 
in excess of what might have been ex- 
pected from the available financial 
resources. Many people and organiza- 
tions cooperated in the work. 

Special recognition should be given to 
Mr. George I. Ball, Salem County agent, 
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who served in a liaison capacity and de- 
voted a considerable amount of profes- 
sional and personal time during the 
summer to the blackbird problem. Mr. 
Ball deserves a great deal of credit from 
his constitutents and fellow committee 
members, and gratitude of the United 
States and Wildlife Service and the New 
Jersey Fish and Game Commission has 
been expressed for his efforts. Also, for 
helpful counsel and guidance, and for 
assistance in planning the investigations 
undertaken, special acknowledgment is 
due to Mr. Johnson Neff, veteran biolo- 
gist of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
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Surveys were made in Gloucester, Sa- 
lem, and Cumberland Counties in New 
Jersey by Charles Wright, of the New 
Jersey State Fish and Game Commission, 
to determine extent of blackbird damage 
to both sweet and field corn. At the 
same time varieties, planting dates, dis- 
tance of the fields from breeding and 
feeding grounds, and other features were 
observed to determine the relationship 
of these factors to damage. 

In the making of these surveys atten- 
tion was also given to the effect of dif- 
ferent methods of control. The follow- 
ing tables of results in this respect are 
interesting: 


TABLE I.—Comparison of blackbird damage in fields protected with rope firecrackers and neighboring unprotected fields 
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TABLE II. Comparison of blackbird damage in riſſe- protected corn with damage in neighboring unprotected fields 
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These tables are given to show the jus- 
tification of expenditures for control 
measures. In the aggregate it means a 
considerable saving to the farmers in- 
volved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Bunce] has 
expired. All time has expired. 

The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read the first paragraph of 
the bill. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Horven, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 8680) making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and for 
other purposes; had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon, 
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Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, in a recent issue of Look magazine 
there appeared an article entitled 
“Suicide by Tariff’? by Paul G. Hoffman, 
chairman of the board of the Studebaker 
Corp., which contained some reference 
to tuna imports. 

The center of the tuna canning in- 
dustry of the United States is located in 
my district. Consequently, I have made 
it a point to try to keep well-informed 
on the problems of the tuna industry and 
to see to it that the other Members of the 
House receive as much accurate infor- 
mation as possible about this important 
industry. 

Mr. Hoffman occupies a very impor- 
tant position in public life today. He 


has been a leader in industry and a high 
official in our Government. 

Mr. Hoffman's article contained the 
following statement: 

He was too polite to suggest that Japan’s 
efforts to earn dollars by selling goods to us 
had met with one rebuff after another. 
When the Japanese tried to sell us tuna fish 
and other products, they bumped into insur- 
mountable barriers set up by American 
businessmen, 


American businessmen have done 
nothing of the sort. How could they? 
Let us be more specific, Mr. Hoffman, 
about what insurmountable barriers set 
up by what businessmen. 

Had any American businessmen done 
the things Mr. Hoffman implies, the 
Department of Justice would have had 
them in jail long ago. 

Nor has the United States Govern- 
ment done anything of the sort. It is 
true that the duty on canned tuna in oil 
increased on January 1, 1951, from 2214 
percent—ad valorem—to 45 percent— 
ad valorem. This occurred because the 
duty had been reduced purely as a war- 
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time measure to encourage production 
of food, in a reciprocal trade agreement 
with Mexico, but reverted to its prewar 
level when for other reasons the trade 
agreement with Mexico was canceled 
with the consent of the United States. 

The Japanese tuna industry prior to 
the war had not considered the 45 per- 
cent tariff an insurmountable obstacle, 
nor would it consider the tariff excessive 
today if it had not found another means 
of getting canned tuna into the United 
States at a ridiculously low rate of duty. 

The following figures will illustrate 
very graphically how little effect this 
rate of duty has had on imports of Jap- 
anese canned tuna in oil. During the 
war years there were, of course, no im- 
ports from Japan. 


Tuna, canned in oil—Imports from Japan 
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But the Japanese have cleverly found 
a way of evading either the 22% percent 
tariff or the 45 percent tariff. By the 
simple expedient of leaving out the oil 
and adding instead water and salt, the 
Japanese—and other foreign tuna pro- 
ducers—have discovered that the rate of 
duty to be assessed is only 12% percent. 
Let us take a look then at imports of tuna 
canned in brine—water and salt—and 
see what resorting to this subterfuge has 
effected by way of increased imports: 


Tuna, canned in brine, imports from Japan 


Imports 

Pounds Value 
1 — ——ö— — — 
11, 250 $2, 500 
73. 235 22, 503 
8. 627, 001 2, 919, 894 
18, 573, 070 6, 751, 221 
28, 393, 310 11, 644, 345 


Total imports all tuna from Japan (in oil or 


in brine) 

Year: Pounds 
Ls Wet DEE Se Ee TY het ee Eee 1, 792, 846 
1950... ĩ . „.,.. 
1951 aaia 11, 084, 091 
1188... PTLEN (ORS 22, 861,517 
1988... eet 33, 080, 554 


When we add together the total im- 
ports of all canned tuna, whether in oil 
or in brine, note how that compares with 
prewar imports. 

Do these figures indicate the placing 
of insurmountable barriers in the path 
of the Japanese tuna industry? 

Now, what is the story with regard to 
imports of frozen tuna? This product 
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is now and always has been entirely free 
of duty and note how these imports have 
risen. 


Frozen tuna imports from Japan 


uantity 


Yi Value 
cer N (thousands) 
6,812 $530 
4, 295 271 
4,497 179 
5. 733 396 
5.688 386 
4,676 274 
11, 046 665 
4,449 275 
5, 202 328 
1, 521 132 
2, 392 536 
2.839 442 
25, 369 4,000 
35, 727 5, 204 
50, 985 7,305 
77, 362 12) 439 


Do these figures show that any insur- 


mountable barriers exist? 

The true situation is that our domestic 
tuna industry has been suffering ever in- 
creasing difficulties since the end of the 
war that cannot by any stretch of the 
imagination be attributed to anything 
except competition from cheap imports. 

Tuna consumption in the United States 
has been increasing steadily. Tuna pro- 
duction in the United States has been 
rising to meet this increased demand— 
a demand that has been generated en- 
tirely by the efforts of the domestic in- 
dustry which has spent millions of dol- 
lars in advertising while the Japanese 
industry has spent not one dime. But 
as will be readily apparent, the share 
of the United States market enjoyed by 
domestic producers has been going down 
steadily. 

Does this indicate any insurmountable 
barrier to imports? Mr. Hoffman just 
does not know the facts. 

What then, Mr. Speaker, are the facts? 

The facts are that the only obstacles 
to imports of tuna to the United States 
are those imposed by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment of its own volition. Since the 
Japanese Government has been much 
more responsive to the desires of its tuna 
industry than our Government has been 
to the requests of our tuna industry, it 
is obvious that such obstacles as have 
been imposed by the Japanese Govern- 
ment have been imposed at the request 
of the Japanese industry itself. 

In other words, the Japanese gentle- 
man referred to by Mr. Hoffman was not 
as Mr. Hoffman expresses it, “too polite,” 
he was simply being honest. 

In the last half of 1950, imports of 
Japanese canned tuna were so over- 
whelming that all through 1951 all parts 
of the distributive system were swamped 
in the flood. The canners’ warehouses 
were full, the wholesale distributors had 
tremendous sums tied up in inventory, 
the importers had bulging warehouses. 
Yes, even the consumers’ pantry shelves 
were overloaded. In the summer of 1951, 
representatives of the southern Califor- 
nia fishing fleet came to me for help. 
They told me that the entire fleet was 
tied up at the docks in San Pedro and 
in San Diego; that no tuna vessel dared 
venture to sea for a load of fish because 
if it did so there was no assurance that 
when it returned it would be able to 
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sell its catch to any cannery because of 
the terrific inventory position. 

Because of the plight of these fisher- 
men, I introduced a bill to afford some 
protection against these imports of tuna. 
That bill was considered by a special 
subcommittee under the chairmanship 
of the distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Camp], of the Committee 
on Ways and Means. As a part of its 
consideration, the special subcommittee 
received testimony from the Tariff Com- 
mission, the Department of the Interior, 
and the State Department. At that 
time, everyone was agreed that some 
action was necessary. The subcommit- 
tee so reported to the full committee 
and the full committee, in turn, sub- 
mitted a modification of my bill to the 
House which was passed without a dis- 
senting vote. 

Mr. Speaker, this was the first time 
in 20-odd years that a bill had passed 
the House proposing an increase in tar- 
iffs. The bill, however, did not pass the 
Senate and consequently no tariff was 
imposed on frozen tuna. 

Was this one of the insurmountable 
barriers referred to by Mr. Hoffman? 

The tuna canning industry, because 
of its problem of seriously increased 
competition from Japanese canned tuna, 
then petitioned the Tariff Commission 
for action under the escape-clause pro- 
visions of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. This petition likewise failed 
of success because the Tariff Commis- 
sion, by a 3 to 2 vote, held that imports 
of tuna canned in brine were not injur- 
ing the domestic industry which packs 
principally tuna canned in oil. 

Was this also an insurmountable 
barrier? 

The Senate Committee on Finance 
ordered the Tariff Commission to make a 
still further investigation of the prob- 
lems of the domestic tuna industry; and 
the Senators representing the three 
Pacific Coast States requested the Fish 
and Wildlife Service of the Department 
of the Interior to make another in- 
vestigation. While both investigations 
indicated that some protection for the 
domestic industry might be required, 
there has as yet been no action by any 
agency of the Government to diminish 
the flow of tuna imports from Japan. 

Were these two investigations insur- 
mountable barriers? 

The Japanese Government, on the 
other hand, recognized that some of the 
actions taken by the Japanese industry 
were harmful to the program of mer- 
chandising tuna in the United States. 
The Japanese Government, therefore, 
took some action. In the first place, it 
continued in effect the requirement that 
all exports of tuna in any form from 
Japan would require export licenses. It 
next publicly announced the imposition 
of export quotas on shipments of frozen 
tuna and on shipments of canned tuna. 
These quotas were reasonable and rep- 
resented quantities of tuna which could 
reasonably have been absorbed by the 
United States market without complete- 
ly destroying the American tuna indus- 
try. 

The Japanese Government went even 
further. It next established a system of 
check prices, or floor prices, which the 
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Japanese Government believed would, 
when the cost of freight, insurance, and 
duty was added, result in a price in the 
United States market more nearly com- 
parable to the price at which domesti- 
cally produced tuna is sold. Again, the 
Japanese Government took a further 
step with regard to frozen tuna. It re- 
quired exporters to obtain from the can- 
ners in the United States certificates 
that the tuna was needed because sup- 
plies were not available from any other 
source and that the prices paid were 
comparable to the prices which United 
States producers were paying to Ameri- 
can fishermen. 

Mr. Speaker, these then are the un- 
surmountable barriers placed in the way 
of the Japanese tuna industry, but were 
they actually insurmountable barriers? 
The figures I have given previously are 
the answers to that. They certainly 
were not. 

I will not go into detail at this time, 
Mr. Speaker, on the fact that even these 
barriers have been progressively relaxed 
as the likelihood that the Congress would 
take any action to protect the domestic 
industry diminished. Nor will I even 
dwell in detail on the evasions of the 
“check price” system practiced by the 
Japanese exporters and which have be- 
come well known to our own Bureau of 
Customs. 

I would like, however, for the benefit 
of the members of the House, and also I 
hope, for Mr. Hoffman's benefit, to tell 
you something about present conditions 
in our own tuna industry. In spite of 
the fact that production in 1953 was at 
record levels, two of the oldest companies 
in the business have been taken over by 
other companies in recent months and 
the canneries shut down. A third was 
gone completely bankrupt and was sold 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion at public auction on March 5. The 
workers in these canneries must now seek 
other jobs—if they can find any. 

As far as the condition of the fisher- 
men is concerned, I need only point out 
that construction of not a single vessel 
has been started in nearly 3 years and 
there is little likelihood that any will be 
started at any time soon, Instead, be- 
cause of decreased income, owners of the 
present fleet of fishing vessels have 
skimped on maintenance and repairs, 
with the result that somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 40 vessels have been lost 
to the fleet by sinkings, fires, and other 
accidents within the past 2 years. Every 
time a vessel goes down, competent fish- 
ermen who have made this hazardous 
occupation their life’s work are put on 
the beach. 


WARRANT OFFICER ACT OF 1954 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 6374) to 
revise certain laws relating to warrant 
officers of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 
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Mr. GROSS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I assume there will 
be an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. ARENDS. Let me state to the 
gentleman I shall be pleased to give an 
explanation of the bill. It is a bill that 
came from the Committee on Armed 
Services by a unanimous report. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill, H. R. 6374, is a 
long overdue effort to establish a statu- 
tory career program for all warrant 
officers of the Armed Forces. 

Like all personnel legislation, the bill 
appears to be complicated, but basically 
the principles are simple, the objectives 
are sound, and, I am happy to say, no 
increased budgetary requirements will 
be neecssary as a result of enactment of 
the proposed legislation. 

Warrant officers are as old as the Re- 
public. As a matter of fact, they date 
back to the founding of the Navy, as they 
do in the Coast Guard when it was 
known as the Revenue Cutter Service. 
The Marine Corps adopted a warrant 
officer system in 1916, the Army in 1921. 
The Air Force has had warrant officers 
since they became a separate military 
department. 

In many ways, it may be said that a 
warrant officer grade is normally the 
highest objective to which an enlisted 
man can aspire. We all know that many 
qualified enlisted men go on to com- 
missioned grades, but not all enlisted 
personnel have the full qualifications 
deemed necessary for commissioned 
grades. At the same time many enlisted 
men demonstrate marked ability in cer- 
tain military fields. These are the en- 
listed men who become warrant officers, 
and specialists in their fields. They are 
an essential, almost indispensable, part 
of our military system. For years, how- 
ever, there have been wide discrepancies 
in promotional opportunities and in re- 
tirement privileges for the various war- 
rant officers throughout the Armed 
Forces. Thus, a warrant officer in the 
Navy and Marine Corps under present 
law must complete 6 years of service in 
grade as a warrant officer before being 
eligible for promotion to commissioned 
warrant officer. In the Army and Air 
Force a warrant officer, junior grade, 
must complete 10 years of service in 
grade to be eligible for promotion to 
chief warrant officer. And in the Army 
and Air Force, chief warrant officers 
have only been authorized since 1941. 

In addition, in the Army and Air 
Force, under existing law, only 40 per- 
cent of the Regular warrant officers may 
be promoted to chief warrant officer. 

Now what this bill does is to establish 
a uniform system of promotion which 
will equalize opportunities for promotion 
throughout the Armed Forces. 

You will recall that we established 
four pay grades for warrant officers in 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949. 
Unfortunately, we did not at that time 
establish military grades. So in a sense 
the services have had to improvise with 
respect to these four pay grades since 
1949. They have been able to accom- 
plish their objectives through the use of 
temporary promotions, but insofar as 
permanent promotion is concerned they 
have not been able to make use of the 
pay grades since there are only two offi- 
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cial military grades in the Army and Air 
Force. 

So this bill makes these four pay 
grades military grades and further pro- 
vides that after 3 years in grade as W-1, 
warrant officers will be eligible for pro- 
motion to W-2; after 6 years as a W-2, 
warrant officers will be eligible for pro- 
motion to W-3; and after 6 years in 
grade as a W-3, warrant officers will be 
eligible for promotion to W-4. 

But let me say here and now that 
this bill is not topheavy with benefits, 
because it also includes certain liabili- 
ties. And the one great liability to which 
every warrant officer will be now exposed 
is that of competition for promotion, 
together with the inevitable forced attri- 
tion. In other words, the proposed leg- 
islation will do for warrant officers what 
the Officer Personnel Act does for com- 
missioned officers: it establishes a selec- 
tion system but with the penalty of 
forced separation or retirement upon 
the failure of selection. This is a sacri- 
fice which all warrant officers are will- 
ing to accept in exchange for this career 
program. Warrant officers have long 
wanted a definite promotion program 
established by law and they are willing 
to expose themselves to the penalty of 
forced attrition because of failure of 
selection in exchange for this statutory 
program. 

Finally, the bill establishes a uniform 
retirement system. Under the proposed 
legislation, all warrant officers—Regu- 
lars, reservists on active duty, and tem- 
porary warrant officers on active duty— 
will be eligible to apply for retirement 
after 20 years of active service. This 
does not mean that their request must 
be granted, but at least they will have 
the privilege of applying for retirement 
in a manner comparable to that which 
now applies to Regular commissioned 
officers. 

Today warrant officers in the Navy 
and Marine Corps must complete 30 
years of service in order to apply for 
retirement; and while commissioned 
warrant officers of the Navy and Marine 
Corps can apply for retirement after 20 
years of service, they can only do so if 
they have had 10 years of commissioned 
service. In the Army and Air Force, 
warrant officers today may apply for re- 
tirement in their permanent grade after 
20 years of service, but they may only 
be advanced to the highest grade satis- 
factorily served during the period Sep- 
tember 9, 1940, to June 30, 1946, and then 
only after the completion of 30 years 
of service, including service in the Re- 
serve. 

The proposed legislation wipes out 
these discrepancies which hare existed in 
law for retirement and establishes an 
overall uniform retirement system. 

Finally, I want to say that the pro- 
posed legislation has been amended by 
the committee with respect to certain re- 
serve warrant officers. Under the com- 
mittee amendment, reserve warrant offi- 
cers who now hold such warrants may, 
at the discretion of the Secretary con- 
cerned, remain in the reserve until age 
64 in the Army and Air Force, and until 
age 62 in the Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard, in order to complete the 20 
years of satisfactory Federal service nec- 
essary to qualify for retirement under 
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title III of Public Law 810, the so-called 
Reserve Retirement Act. This will pro- 
tect the Reserve warrant officer who can- 
not attain 20 years of satisfactory Fed- 
eral service upon attaining the age of 60. 
It only applies to those who now hold 
warrants. All other warrant officers— 
Regular, Reserve, or temporary—will be 
separated or retired upon attaining the 
age of 60 except the present Regular war- 
rant officer or Reserve warrant officer 
who cannot complete 20 years of service 
in order to qualify for the retirement 
which is applicable in his particular case. 

Mr. Speaker, this, in general, explains 
the proposed legislation and I hope that 
it will receive the unanimous approval of 
the House. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ARENDS. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Do I un- 
derstand the Air Force is included in 
this warrant officer promotion deal? 

Mr. ARENDS. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. And that 
those in the Air Force will get the same 
consideration as those in the Army and 
the other branches of the service? 

Mr. ARENDS. They surely will. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS] is a 
member of the Committee on Armed 
Services. Is the gentleman aware of the 
complaint that has been made by the 
members of the ROTC Air Force who 
were promised that if they would go 
through the program that upon gradua- 
tion, they would receive a commission in 
the Reserve and that later the Air Force 
refused to grant it to those students who 
are graduating this June? Are you fa- 
miliar with that? 

Mr. ARENDS. Yes, we are familiar 
with it. Let me say that this merely 
applies to warrant officers and not these 
others to whom the gentleman refers. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That 
leads me to my next question, if the gen- 
tleman will permit me. Your legislation 
here applies to warrant officers. I won- 
der what assurance our men will have, 
who are now in the Air Force, or who 
may enlist in the future, depending 
on this law for their permanent 
status and permanent retirement privi- 
leges. Somebody may say to them as the 
Air Force said to those who are now in 
the ROTC Air Force, “We cannot go 
through with the program because Con- 
gress did not give us the money.” What 
assurance can the gentleman give the 
House that this program will be carried 
out, and not be bungled as they have 
bungled it with these students who went 
through the ROTC Air Force program. 

Mr. ARENDS, Of course, I must say 
to the gentleman we cannot assure them 
the money, but I hope if we write this 
piece of legislation into law, then natu- 
rally it would follow that they will get 
the money to complete the program, as 
we want it to be. I think we should have 
no fear about that particular angle of 
the matter, that the gentleman is wor- 
ried about. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield. 

Mr. KILDAY. With regard to this 


point which has been brought up, the 
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assurance will be, if this becomes law, 
it will be required that these things be 
done. Therefore, you will then not have 
the situation to which the gentleman 
from Colorado refers where the ROTC 
students were not protected. If this bill 
becomes law, these men will be protected 
by the provision of the law. It will pre- 
vent exactly the situation to which the 
gentleman refers. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I under- 
stand from representations which have 
been made to me that beginning in the 
year 1950, the Air Force and the Army, 
and other branches of the service 
through the ROTC program asked the 
students to join them in the national 
defense effort, and outlined to them 
what the program was in the future. 
Many went into the Army and many 
went into the Air Force. I understand 
the Army is giving those students their 
commissions in the Reserves, but the 
Air Force is not. Is there any legisla- 
tion pending before the Armed Services 
Committee to compel the Air Force to 
fulfill their contract with these young 
men? 

Mr. ARENDS. There is no such pro- 
posal before our committee at the 
present time that I know of. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Does not 
the gentleman think, in view of the rep- 
resentation made by the Air Force, in 
view of the fact that there are thousands 
of students who joined the Air Force 
ROTC who were told that they would 
get a commission at the end of 4 years 
when they finished training, that the 
Armed Services Committee should at 
least make some effort to see that the 
Air Force carry out the contract which 
they made with the young men who in 
good faith entered into this obligation 
with them 4 years ago, while the Army 
itself is granting commissions and the 
Air Force is not. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield in that connection? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. KILDAY. I agree that there 
should not be the situation which we 
now find in the Air Force, of young men 
who entered into a contract to serve in 
the ROTC and upon graduation serve in 
a commissioned status for a minimum 
of 3 years. It is a situation which I hope 
will be ironed out and corrected, There 
is another thing involved, not only the 
question of what the Department has 
done, but at the time the young men 
who are now graduating were taken into 
the ROTC there was a firm commitment 
by the Congress of the United States 
that we were going ahead with the pro- 
gram to expand the wings of the Air 
Force to 143. About this time last year, 
or a little later, the budget for the Air 
Force came before the Congress, and 
they were cut back from 143 to 120. It 
is anticipated that this year they are 
going to be permitted to go up to 137. 
So that the responsibility is not entirely 
on the part of the Air Force. The Con- 
gress itself must take its portion of the 
responsibility, because we sustained 
budget cuts in the Air Force last year 
and cut them back to 120 wings. We are 
now going up to 137, and I hope that in 


a short period it will be possible to place. 
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the young men who were taken in under 
expectation that we would have a larger 
Air Force than it turned out to be will 
be commissioned. 

Mr. McCORMACEK. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. May I ask my 
friend in his revision to make one cor- 
rection. A majority of the Members of 
Congress voted for this cut last year. I 
know that I voted against it, and I am 
sure the gentleman did. President Tru- 
man recommended 143 air wings, and a 
reduction was made as a matter of policy 
by the present administration. Now, 
back to 137 air wing groups, which con- 
firms the position taken by President 
Truman and by the Democrats, because 
if they were right today they were 
wrong several months ago. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Warrant Officer Act of 1953.” 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. For the purposes of this act— 

(a) The term “Secretary,” unless otherwise 
qualified, means the Secretary of the Army, 
with respect to the Army; the Secretary of 
the Navy, with respect to the Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps, and the Coast Guard when it is 
operating as a service in the Navy; the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force, with respect to the 
Air Force; and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
with respect to the Coast Guard when it is 
operating as a service in the Treasury De- 
partment. 

(b) The term “warrant officer,” unless 
otherwise qualified, means an officer who 
holds a warrant or a commission in a war- 
rant officer grade in the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard, in- 
cluding any component thereof. 

(c) The term “date of a failure of selection 
for promotion” unless otherwise qualified, is 
that date on which the Secretary approves 
the report of the board under section 10 (b) 
of this act, or the date upon which the name 
of the officer concerned is removed from a 
recommended list under section 10 (c) of 
this act, or the date prescribed by the Secre- 
tary under section 12 of this act, as appro- 
priate. 

(d) The term “active service” means active 
service as defined in section 511 of the Ca- 
reer Compensation Act of 1949. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF GRADES OF ‘WARRANT 
OFFICERS 


Sec. 3. (a) Warrant officer grades, as pre- 
scribed in the following table, are hereby es- 
tablished in the Army, Navy, Air Force, Ma- 
rine Corps, and Coast Guard. These war- 
rant officer grades shall correspond to the 
various pay grades prescribed for warrant 
officers by section 201 (a) of the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 802, 806), as 
amended, in accordance with the following 
table: 


Speaker, 


Warrant officer grades Pay grades 
Chief warrant officer, W- 4 w-4 
Chief warrant officer, W383 w-3 
Chief warrant officer, W-2....--...... W-2 
Warrant officer, W- 1 w-1 


Chief warrant officers, W-4, W-3, and W-2, 
shall be persons warranted in those grades 
in the Army or Air Force, and persons com- 
missioned in those grades in the Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, or Coast Guard; warrant officers, 
W-1, shall be persons warranted in that 
grade. A warrant officer of any one warrant 
Officer grade shall have precedence over all 
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warrant officers of warrant officer grades of 
lower numerical designation. 

(b) The appointment of a permanent war- 
rant officer to higher temporary warrant or 
any commissioned officer grade shall not 
operate to vacate his permanent warrant 
officer grade, nor shall it in any way preju- 
dice any right, privilege, benefit, or promo- 
tion status to which he may be entitled by 
virtue of his permanent warrant officer grade. 


REDESIGNATION AND REDISTRIBUTION OF 
WARRANT OFFICERS 


Sec. 4. (a) Warrant officers (including war- 
rant officers who on the effective date of this 
act are in receipt of or entitled to retired 
pay or retirement pay or are on the tempo- 
rary disability retired list) shall, effective 
upon the effective date of this act, be dis- 
tributed among the grades established by 
section 3 of this act as the Secretary may 
prescribe, and at any time prior to the first 
day of the second month after the effective 
date of this act, the Secretary is authorized 
to redistribute these warrant officers. Upon 
such distribution or redistribution, each such 
warrant officer shall, without further action, 
hold the grade in which distributed or redis- 
tributed. In this distribution and redis- 
tribution— 

(1) no such warrant officer shall receive 
a lower permanent warrant officer grade than 
the one which corresponds to the warrant 
officer pay grade to which his status as a 
permanent warrant officer entitled him on 
the day before the effective date of this 
act; 
(2) no such warrant officer shall receive a 
lower temporary warrant officer grade than 
the one which corresponds to the highest 
warrant officer pay grade to which his status 
entitled him on the day before the effective 
date of this act; and 

(3) a warrant officer who is entitled to 
retired pay or retirement pay or who is on 
a temporary disability retirement list shall 
receive the warrant officer grade which cor- 
responds to the warrant officer pay grade in 
which he is receiving retired pay, retire- 
ment pay, or physical disability retirement 
pay, and such distribution and redistribu- 
tion shall not serve to increase or decrease 
the amount of such pay or any higher com- 
missioned officer rank or grade to which he 
is entitled on the day before the effective 
date of this act. 

(b) Each permanent warrant officer of the 
Regular service shall, for promotion pur- 
poses, be credited in the permanent warrant 
officer grade in which distributed or redis- 
tributed under this section with such serv- 
ice as the Secretary shall prescribe, but not 
less than the active service performed as a 
permanent warrant officer after September 
30, 1949, in the pay grade corresponding to 
the permanent warrant officer grade in which 
distributed or redistributed, including active 
service in any higher pay grade as a warrant 
officer or in any commissioned officer grade 
while his status as a permanent warrant 
officer entitled him to the pay grade cor- 
responding to such permanent warrant 
officer grade, 

APPOINTMENTS 

Sec, 5. (a) Appointments to any perma- 
nent warrant officer grade in the Regular 
service accomplished by a commission shall 
be made by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. Other 
appointments to warrant officer grades shall 
be made by the Secretary. 

(b) Except as otherwise provided in this 
act, warrant officers appointed in the Regu- 
lar service under this section shall be credited 
with such service for promotion purposes 
as the Secretary may prescribe, but not more 
than the period of active service actually 
performed in the grade, or the pay grade 
corresponding to the grade, in which ap- 
pointed or in a higher warrant officer or 
commissioned grade or pay grade, while hold- 
ing a temporary or permanent appointment, 
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AUTHORITY FOR TERMINATION OF APPOINTMENTS 


Sec. 6. The Secretary may, in his discre- 
tion, terminate the appointment of a perma- 
nent warrant officer in the Regular service at 
any time within 3 years after the date of 
acceptance of his initial appointment as a 
permanent warrant officer of the Regular 
service. A warrant officer whose appoint- 
ment is terminated under this section shall 
not be entitled to severance pay, but, upon 
his application he may, in the discretion of 
the Secretary, be enlisted in such grade as 
the Secretary may direct but not lower than 
the grade held immediately prior to appoint- 
ment as warrant officer. 


PROMOTION OF WARRANT OFFICERS 


Sec. 7. The promotion of permanent war- 
rant officers of the Regular service to a 
higher permanent warrant officer grade shall 
be governed by this act and such regulations 
concerning physical, moral, and professional 
qualifications as the Secretary may prescribe. 
The physical standards for promotion shall 
be the same as those which may be pre- 
scribed for retention on active duty. The 
permanent promotion of warrant officers 
other than permanent warrant officers of 
the Regular service and all temporary pro- 
motions to warrant officer grades shall be 
governed by such regulations as the Secre- 
tary may prescribe. 


SELECTION BOARDS 


Sec. 8. (a) Whenever the Secretary deter- 
mines that the needs of the service require, 
but not less than once annually, he shall 
appoint 1 or more boards of not less than 
5 Regular officers of the service concerned 
for the selection of permanent warrant 
officers of the Regular service for promo- 
tion. No officer shall be eligible for mem- 
bership on these selection boards if he has 
a permanent grade below that of lieutenant 
colonel or commander. When the second of 
two consecutive selection boards is to con- 
sider any of the warrant officers who were 
considered by the first board, no officer who 
served on the first board shall be eligible 
for membership on the second board. 

(b) All other matters relating to the func- 
tions and duties of the boards, including 
the number of members required to consti- 
tute a quorum, shall be prescribed by the 
Secretary. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR PROMOTION 


Sec. 9. (a) Each permanent warrant officer 
of the Regular service shall be considered by 
a selection board as prescribed by the Secre- 
tary sufficiently in advance of the date on 
which he completes the service in permanent 
warrant officer grade in the Regular service 
prescribed in this section (including service 
credited in that permanent warrant officer 
grade in the Regular service under section 
4 (b) or 5 (b) of this act and service per- 
formed after the effective date of this act 
while he holds that permanent warrant 
officer grade in the Regular service) so that 
he may, subject to the provisions of this 
act, be promoted to the next higher perma- 
nent warrant officer grade in the Regular 
service as of the day after the date on which 
he completes the following service in grade— 

(1) warrant officer, W-1, 3 years; 

(2) chief warrant officer, W-2, 6 years; and 

(3) chief warrant officer, W-3, 6 years. 

(b) A permanent warrant officer of the 
regular service who is considered by a selec- 
tion board for promotion, but who fails to be 
selected for promotion to the next higher 
permanent grade in the regular service, shall 
be considered for promotion by each later 
selection board which considers permanent 
warrant officers in his grade until he is re- 
tired, separated, or selected for promotion to 
that grade. 


SELECTION FOR PROMOTION 
Sec. 10. (a) The Secretary shall furnish 
each selection board with the names of all 
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permanent warrant officers of the regular 
service, in order of seniority in their perma- 
nent warrant officer grade, who are eligible 
under subsections (a) and (b) of section 9 
of this act, for consideration by that selection 
board for promotion to the next higher per- 
manent warrant officer grade in the regular 
service— 

(1) from the list of warrant officers, W-1, 
which the Secretary has submitted to it, each 
selection board shall select those warrant of- 
ficers, W-1, whom the selection board con- 
siders fully qualified for promotion to the 
grade of chief warrant officer, W-2, and shall 
also report the names of those warrant of- 
ficers, WI, whom it recommends for termi- 
nation of their appointment under section 6 
of this act; and 

(2) from the list of chief warrant officers, 
W-2, and chief warrant officers, W-3, which 
the Secretary has submitted to it, each selec- 
tion board shall select for promotion to chief 
warrant officer, W-3, and chief ‘warrant of- 
ficer, W-4, respectively, those officers whom 
it considers best qualified for promotion, in 
numbers not exceeding the number pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. The number pre- 
scribed by the Secretary for each of these 
chief warrant officer grades shall be equal to 
not less than 80 percent of the number of 
warrant officers who for the first time are 
being considered for promotion to each of 
those chief warrant officer grades under para- 
graphs (2) and (3) of section 9 (a) of this 
act. Under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary may prescribe, the selection board shall 
also report the names of those chief warrant 
officers among those eligible for consideration 
whose reports and records in its opinion 
indicate their unfitness or unsatisfactory per- 
formance of duty in their present grades. 
The case of a warrant officer so reported shall 
be governed by section 15 of this act. 

(b) The names of warrant officers who are 
selected for promotion shall be arranged in 
the report of the board in the order of their 
seniority in permanent warrant officer grade. 
The report of the selection board shall be 
submitted to the Secretary for his approval 
or disapproval in whole or in part. 

(c) If prior to his appointment to the 
next higher grade the promotion of a war- 
rant officer be disapproved by the Secretary, 
the President, or the Senate his name shall 
be removed from the list of officers who were 
selected for promotion by that board and his 
case shall be governed by section 11 (c) of 
this act. 


EFFECTIVE DATE OF APPOINTMENT ON PROMOTION 


Sec. 11. (a) A permanent warrant officer 
of the Regular service who has been selected 
for promotion to the next higher permanent 
warrant officer grade by the first selection 
board which considered him for promotion 
to that grade, and who has met such quali- 
fications as the Secretary may have pre- 
scribed under section 7 of this act, shall be 
appointed to that higher permanent warrant 
officer grade. The date of his appointment 
thereto shall be the day after the date he 
completes the service prescribed in section 9 
(a) of this act. 

(b) A permanent warrant officer of the 
Regular service who has previously failed of 
selection for promotion to the next higher 

ent warrant officer grade, but who 
has been selected for promotion to that grade 
by a later selection board and has met such 
qualifications as the Secretary may have 
prescribed under section 7 of this act, shall 
be appointed to that higher permanent war- 
rant officer grade. The date of his appoint- 
ment thereto shall be one of the following 
dates, whichever is the earlier— 

(1) that date which is 1 year after the date 
upon which such appointment would have 
been effective had he been selected for pro- 
motion by the last selection board which 
failed to select him; or 

(2) the earliest date on which any warrant 
officer who has not so failed of selection and 
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whose name follows his on the list submitted 
to the Secretary under section 10 (b) of this 
act, is promoted to such higher grade. 

(c) A permanent warrant officer of the reg- 
ular service whose name, in accordance with 
section 10 (c) of this act, has been removed 
from the list of officers who are selected for 
promotion shall continue to be eligible for 
consideration for promotion and— 

(1) if the next ensuing selection board 
recommends such a warrant officer for pro- 
motion, his name, without prejudice by rea- 
son of its having been removed therefrom, 
shall be replaced on the list from which it 
was removed. When he is promoted, the 
date of his appointment shall be the same as 
if his name had not been so removed; but 

(2) If such warrant officer is not selected 
for promotion by the next ensuing selection 
board, or if his name, in accordance with 
section 10 (c) of this act, is again removed 
from the list of officers who are selected for 
promotion by the next ensuing selection 
board, his case shall be governed by section 
13 of this act as if he had twice failed of 
selection for promotion. 


FAILURE TO MEET MORAL AND PROFESSIONAL 
QUALIFICATIONS 

Sec. 12. A permanent warrant officer of the 
regular service who has been selected for 
promotion to the next higher grade, but who, 
within such time as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary, fails to meet such moral and 
professional qualifications as the Secretary 
may have prescribed under section 7 of this 
act, shall not be appointed to that higher 
grade and his case shall be governed by 
section 13 of this act as if he had twice failed 
of selection for promotion. 


FAILURE OF SELECTION FOR PROMOTION 


Sec. 13. (a) Unless otherwise retired or 
separated under any law, each permanent 
warrant officer of the regular service who has 
twice failed of selection for promotion to 
the next higher permanent warrant officer 
grade under this act, shall— 

(1) if on the date of his second failure of 
selection for promotion he has completed 
less than 18 years of active service, have his 
appointment as a permanent warrant officer 
in the regular service terminated and be 
separated on that date which is 60 days after 
the date of his second failure of selection 
for promotion, and be entitled to severance 
pay under section 16 of this act, unless— 

(A) in lieu of severance pay, upon his 
application and in the discretion of the Sec- 
retary, he is enlisted in such grade as the 
Secretary may direct, or 

(B) in lieu of severance pay, if serving on 
active duty as a commissioned officer, he 
elects, with the consent of the Secretary, to 
remain on active duty in his officer status; 

(2) if on the date of his second failure of 
selection for promotion he has completed not 
less than 18 nor more than 20 years’ active 
service, be retired on that date which is 60 
days after the date on which he completes 
20 years’ active service, if he has not by that 
time been selected for promotion to the next 
higher grade, and be entitled to retired pay 
under section 14 (d) of this act; or 

(3) if on the date of his second failure 
of selection for promotion he has completed 
more than 20 years’ active service, be retired 
on that date which is 60 days after the date 
of his second failure of selection and be en- 
titled to retired pay under section 14 (d) of 
this act. 

(b) Retirement under clause (2) or (3) 
of subsection (a) of this section, may, in the 
discretion of the Secretary in the case of a 
permanent warrant officer who is serving on 
active duty as a commissioned officer and 
elects to remain on active duty as a com- 
missioned officer, be deferred until such date 
as the Secretary may prescribe. 

(c) Upon retirement or separation under 
subsection (a) of this section, any perma- 
nent warrant officer who holds a commission 
as an Officer shall have that commission re- 
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voked on the date of such retirement or 
separation. 


OF WARRANT OFFICERS 


Sec. 14. (a) Any warrant officer who has 
completed not less than 20 years’ active serv- 
ice may, upon application and in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary, be retired and shall 
be entitled to receive retired pay computed 
under subsection (d) of this section. 

(b) Except as otherwise provided in para- 
graphs (1), (2), and (3) of this subsection, 
any permanent warrant officer of the regular 
service who, having completed not less than 
20 years of active service, has attained the 
age of 60, shall be retired on that date which 
is 60 days after the date on which he attains 
that age and shall be entitled to receive re- 
tired pay computed under subsection (d) of 
this section— 

(1) any woman permanent warrant officer 
of the regular service who, having completed 
not less than 20 years of active service, at- 
tains the age of 55 shall be retired on that 
date which is 60 days after the date on which 
she attains that age and shall be entitled to 
receive retired pay computed under subsec- 
tion (d) of this section; 

(2) upon the recommendation of a board 
of officers and in the discretion of the Sec- 
retary, under such regulations as he may 
prescribe, any permanent warrant officer of 
the regular service who has completed 30 
years of active service may, with his consent, 
be continued on active service, but not 
beyond that date which is 60 days after the 
date on which he attains the age of 60. 
Any such warrant officer who has completed 
30 years of active service and is not so con- 
tinued on active service shall be retired on 
that date which is 60 days after the date on 
which he completes 30 years of active service 
and shall be entitled to receive retired pay 
computed under subsection (d) of this sec- 
tion; and 

(3) the retirement of any person who, on 
the effective date of this act, is a male per- 
manent warrant officer of the regular service 
and who upon attaining the age of 60 has 
completed less than 20 years of active service 
may be deferred until he completes 20 years 
of active service, but not later than that 
date which is 60 days after the date on 
which he attains the age of 64 if a perma- 
nent warrant officer of the Army or Air Force, 
or the age of 62 if a permanent warrant officer 
of the Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard, 
and the retirement of any person, who, on 
the effective date of this act, is a woman 
permanent warrant officer of the regular 
service and who upon attaining the age of 
55 has completed less than 20 years of active 
service may be deferred until she completes 
20 years of active service, but not later than 
that date which is 60 days after the date on 
which she attains the age of 60. 

(c) Except as provided in clause (3) of 
subsection (b) of this section, each warrant 
officer shall be retired or separated not later 
than 60 days after the date on whcih he 
attains the age of 60 if a male warrant officer, 
or the age of 55 if a woman warrant officer. 

(d) A warrant officer who is retired under 
this section shall, as determined by the Sec- 
retary, be retired in the permanent warrant- 
officer grade held on the day before the date 
of his retirement, or in any higher warrant- 
Officer grade in which he has satisfactorily 
served, as determined by the Secretary, on 
any full time duty under competent orders 
specifying that the period of such duty shall 
be for a period in excess of 30 days or for an 
indefinite period. Retired pay under this 
section shall be 214 per centum of the active 
duty basic pay he would have been entitled 
to receive if he had been serving on active 
duty in the warrant officer grade in which 
retired on the day before the date of his 
retirement under this section, multiplied by 
the number of his years of active service 
creditable in the computation of such basic 
pay, but not to exceed 75 percent of that basic 
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pay. A fractional part of a year that is 6 
months or more shall be considered a full 
year in computing the number of years of 
active service by which the 2½ percent is 
multiplied. 

(e) The retirement or separation of any 
warrant officer which is required under this 
act may, in the discretion of the Secretary, 
be deferred for a period of not to exceed 4 
months when, because of unavoidable cir- 
cumstances, proper evaluation of the war- 
rant officer’s physical condition and possible 
entitlement to disability retirement or dis- 
ability separation benefits necessitate a pe- 
riod of hospitalization or medical observa- 
tion which cannot be completed prior to the 
date retirement or separation would other- 
wise be required. 

(f) The provisions of this section or sec- 
tion 13 shall not prevent any warrant officer 
from electing to be placed on the retired 
list in the highest grade and with the highest 
retired pay to which he may be entitled un- 
der any other law. However, when the rate 
of pay of such highest grade is under any 
other law less than the pay of any warrant 
grade satisfactorily held on active duty, the 
retired pay shall be based on the higher rate 
of pay. : 

ELIMINATION OF UNFIT OR UNSATISFACTORY 
WARRANT OFFICERS 


Sec. 15. Under such regulations as the Sec- 
retary may prescribe and subject to the rec- 
ommendations of a board of officers or a 
selection board under section 10 of this act, 
when the records and reports of any perma- 
nent warrant officer of the regular service 
indicate his unfitness or unsatisfactory per- 
formance of duty, he shall be retired if eli- 
gible for retirement under any provision of 
law, and his retired pay shall be computed 
as if he had been retired under the provi- 
sions of law under which such eligibility is 
established. If not eligible for such retire- 
ment, his appointment as a permanent war- 
rant officer of the Regular service and any 
other appointment which he may hold in 
any warrant-officer or commissioned-officer 
grade shall be terminated. If a warrant offi- 
cer being separated under this section has 
completed more than 3 years’ active service 
since the date of acceptance of his initial 
appointment as a permanent warrant officer 
of the regular service, he shall be separated 
and he shall be entitled to receive severance 
pay under section 16 of this act, but in lieu 
of severance pay, upon his application he 
may, in the discretion of the Secretary, be 
enlisted in such grade as the Secretary may 
direct. If such a warrant officer has com- 
pleted less than 3 years’ active service since 
the date of acceptance of his initial appoint- 
ment as a permanent warrant officer of the 
regular service, his appointment shall be 
terminated under section 6 of this act. 

SEVERANCE PAYMENTS 

Sec. 16. Severance payments under this 
act to permanent warrant officers of the 
regular service shall— 

(1) if the warrant officer is being separated 
because of failure of selection for promotion, 
be computed on the basis of 2 months’ basic 
pay at the time of separation for each year 
of active service, but not to exceed a total of 
2 years’ basis pay; and 

(2) if the warrant officer is being separated 
because of unfitness or unsatisfactory per- 
formance of duty, be computed on the basis 
of 1 month’s basic pay at the time of sepa- 
ration for each year of active service, but not 
to exceed a total of 1 year’s basic pay. 

A fractional part of a year that is 6 months 

or more shall be considered a full year in 

computing the number of years of active 

service upon which to base this severance 

pay. 

APPOINTMENT OF CERTAIN PERSONS ENTITLED TO 
PERMANENT WARRANT OFFICER GRADE 

Sec. 17. (a) (1) Each person who holds a 
letter of entitlement to the appointment as a 
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permanent warrant officer of the regular serv- 
ice on the effective date of this act, and (2) 
each person who would, if his active service 
as a commissioned officer were terminated on 
the effective date of this act, be entitled, 
under section 1 of the act of July 14, 1939 
(53 Stat. 1001), to reappointment as a per- 
manent warrant officer of the regular service 
shall, on the effective date of this act, be 
tendered an appointment in the regular serv- 
ice to the permanent warrant officer grade 
established by this act which corresponds to 
the pay grade as a permanent warrant offi- 
cer to which his status entitled him on the 
day before the effective date of this act. 
Warrant officers appointed pursuant to this 
subsection shall be appointed under section 
5 (a) of this act and shall be included in 
any redistribution under section 4 of this act. 

(b) After the effective date of this act, a 

anent warrant officer of any regular 
service shall not be eligible to hold a com- 
mission as a Reserve officer in his own or any 
other service, except that— 

(1) any person specified in subsection (a) 
of this section; and 

(2) any person who is a permanent war- 
rant officer of a regular service on the ef- 
fective date of this act, 
who holds a commission as a Reserve officer 
in his own service on the effective date of 
this act shall be entitled to continue to hold 
that commission, and without vacating his 
permanent warrant officer grade, he shall be 
eligible for service, promotion, or reappoint- 
ment as a Reserve officer. 

(c) If a person tendered an appointment 
as a permanent warrant officer in the regular 
service under this section does not accept 
that appointment, his entitlement to a per- 
manent warrant officer grade shall terminate. 


SUSPENSION OF LAWS AFFECTING WARRANT 
OFFICERS 


Sec. 18. In time of emergency hereafter de- 
clared by the President or by the Congress 
and in time of war, the President is author- 
ized, in his discretion, to suspend the opera- 
tion of all or any part or parts of the several 
provisions of law pertaining to promotion, 
mandatory retirement or separation of war- 
rant officers, of any of the Armed Forces. 


AMENDMENT OF EXISTING LAWS 


Sec. 19. (a) Section 1505 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, is further amended to 
read as follows: “Any officer of the Navy of 
the grade of ensign or above on the active 
list who, upon examination for promotion, 
is found not professionally qualified, shall be 
suspended from promotion for a period of 6 
months from the date of approval of said 
examination, and upon the termination of 
said suspension from promotion shall be re- 
examined. In the case of his success upon 
such reexamination he shall, if otherwise 
qualified, be promoted and assigned the date 
of rank and precedence in the higher grade 
which he would have held had he not been 
suspended and shall be entitled to the pay 
and allowances of such higher grade from 
the date upon which he became eligible for 
promotion. Officers of the grade of ensign 
who fail on such reexamination shall be hon- 
orably discharged from the service with a 
lump-sum payment computed on the basis 
of 2 months’ active duty pay at the time of 

e for each year of active commis- 
sioned service in the Regular Navy and Naval 
Reserve, exclusive of duty for training, but 
not to exceed a total of 1 year’s active duty 

(b) The first section of the act of July 14, 
1939 (53 Stat. 1001) is amended to read as 
follows: “That hereafter any enlisted man 
of the Regular Army or Air Force 
who shall serve on active duty as a Reserve 
Officer or warrant officer of the Army or Air 
Force or who shall be discharged to accept 
appointment as a commissioned officer or 
warrant officer in the Army or Air Force and 
whose active service as a commissioned of- 
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ficer or warrant officer shall terminate honor- 
ably, shall be entitled, without regard to 
any physical disqualifiaction incurred, or 
having its inception, while on active duty 
in line of duty, to reenlistment in the grade 
held prior to such service as a commissioned 
or warrant officer, without loss of service or 
seniority and without regard to whether a 
vacancy exists in the appropriate enlisted 
grade: Provided, That application for re- 
enlistment shall be made within 6 months, 
or within such other period of time as the 
appropriate Secretary may prescribe in ex- 
ceptional circumstances, after the termina- 
tion of such service as a commissioned of- 
ficer or warrant officer in each case: Provided 
further, That enlisted men of the Regular 
Army and Regular Air Force shall be entitled 
to count active service as a commissioned of- 
ficer or warrant officer in the Army and Air 
Force as enlisted service for all purposes.” 

(c) Section 2 of the Act of August 21, 
1941 (55 Stat. 652), is amended to read as 
Tollows: 

“Sec. 2. Original appointments to perma- 
nent warrant officer grades in the Regular 
Army and Regular Air Force shall be made 
only from among those persons who have 
served at least 1 year on active duty in the 
Army or Air Force.” 

(d) Section 3 of the Act of August 21, 
1941 (55 Stat. 652), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 3. Whenever, under authorization 
from time to time made by the Congress, the 
total number of warrant officers serving on 
active duty (Regular warrant officers and all 
warrant officers of the Army of the United 
States or of the Air Force of the United States 
or any component thereof ordered into ac- 
tive military service for extended Federal 
service) exceeds the authorized active list 
warrant officer strength of the Regular Army 
or Regular Air Force, the Secretary of the 
Army, with respect to the Army, and the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force, with respect to the 
Air Force, shall determine the requirements 
in each of the several warrant officer grades 
based upon the total number of warrant of- 
ficers serving on active duty and the tasks 
being performed by the Army and the Air 
Force and such requirements in each of such 
grades may be filled by the temporary ap- 
pointment of qualified warrant officers. Such 
temporary appointments shall be in the Army 
or Air Force and shall remain in effect at 
the pleasure of the appropriate Secretary. 
Persons appointed in the Army or Air Force 
as temporary warrant officers, while in active 
Federal service, shall while so serving, be 
entitled to the rank, pay, and allowances of 
the grades to which they are temporarily 
appointed, and shall be entitled to count 
such service as warrant or enlisted service 
for all purposes. Such temporary appointees 
shall be entitled to the benefits of all exist- 
ing laws and regulations governing retire- 
ment, pensions, and disability as are appli- 
cable to members of the Army or Air Force 
when called or ordered into the active mili- 
tary service by the Federal Government un- 
der existing statutory authorizations. All 
persons temporarily appointed as warrant 
officers in the Army and Air Force under the 
authority of this section, shall, as long as 
they continue to hold such appointments, be 
available for assignment to active duty with 
any unit of the service in which appointed. 
Persons temporarily appointed as warrant 
officers under the authority of this section 
who, at the time of their respective tem- 
pory appointments have a military status 

the Army or Air Force, may accept such 
— appointments without prejudice 
to the military status which they so held, 
and upon termination of such temporary 
appointments such persons may revert to 
the grades which they held at the time of 
their temporary appointments.” 

(e) Section 4 of the act of August 21, 
1941 (55 Stat. 653), is amended by deleting 
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the last sentence of that section as it ap- 
pears in lines 13 to 15, inclusive, of that 
section, page 653, volume 55, Statutes at 
Large, and by substituting in lieu thereof: 
“All warrant officers shall take precedence 
next below second lieutenants. They shall 
take precedence among themselves in ac- 
cordance with the warrant officer grades es- 
tablished by the Warrant Officer Act of 1953, 
and they shall take rank within each war- 
rant officer grade in accordance with regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary of their 
department.” 

(1) Section 5 of the act of August 21, 
1941 (55 Stat. 653), as amended, is amended 
by deleting therefrom all of the section 
through the first three provisos as it ap- 
pears in lines 22 to 34, inclusive, of that 
section, page 1085, volume 62, Statutes at 
Larg: 


e. 

(g) Section 1 of the act of October 21, 
1943 (57 Stat. 574; 34 U. S. C. 643), is amend- 
ed by substituting a period for the comma 
after the word “abolished,” as it appears in 
line 5 of that section, page 574, volume 57, 
Statutes at Large, and deleting the re- 
mainder of that section, 

(h) Title 14, United States Code, section 
230, is amended to read as follows: “Any 
commissioned officer, except a commissioned 
warrant officer, who has reached the age of 
62 shall be retired from active service, with 
retired pay of the grade with which retired.” 


ACTS AND PARTS OF ACTS REPEALED 


Sec. 20. All acts or parts of acts incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act are 
repealed on the effective date of this act, 
and this repeal shall include, but shall not 
be limited to the following: 

(a) Sections 1405 and 1406 of the Revised 
Statutes. 

(b) Section 1 of the act of June 17, 1898 
(30 Stat. 474). 

(c) Sections 12, 14, and 15 of the act of 
March 3, 1899 (30 Stat. 1007). 

(d) That part of the act of March 3, 1909 
(35 Stat. 771), which appears in lines 10 
to 23, inclusive, page 771, volume 35, Statutes 
at Large, as amended. 

(e) That part of the act of March 3, 1915 
(38 Stat. 942), which appears in lines 22 to 
60, inclusive, page 942, and in lines 1 to 28, 
inclusive, page 943, volume 38, Statutes at 
Large, as amended. 

(£) That part of the act of August 29, 1916 
(39 Stat. 573), which appears in lines 54 to 
60, inclusive, page 572, and in lines 4 to 
12, inclusive, page 573, volume 39, Statutes 
at Large, as amended. 

(g) Section 12 of the act of March 4 1925 
(43 Stat. 1274). 

(h) Section 1 of the act of June 14, 1938 
(52 Stat. 677). 

(i) The first section of the act of August 
21, 1941 (55 Stat. 651), as amended. 

(j) The act of July 28, 1942 (56 Stat. 724). 

(k) Section 2 of the act of October 21, 1943 
(57 Stat. 574). 

(1) The act of June 30, 1947 (61 Stat. 210). 

(m) Section 316 (a) of the Officer Person- 
nel Act of 1947 (61 Stat. 795, 867). 

(n) Section 201 (c) of the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 802, 805). 

(o) Title 14, United States Code, sections 
303, 304, 305, 307, 308, and 313. 


SAVINGS PROVISION FOR CERTAIN WARRANT 
OFFICERS 

Sec. 21. (a) This act shall not affect any 
right, privilege, or benefit of any warrant 
officer under title 14, United States Code, 
sections 431, as amended, 432, or 433, as 
amended. 

(b) In the case of a warrant officer distrib- 
uted or redistributed under section 4 or ap- 
pointed under section 17 of this act the 
term “active service” as used in this act, 
shall include all service which he has per- 
formed before the effective date of this act, 
and which under laws in effect on the day 
before the effective date of this act, would 
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be credited in determining his eligibility for 
retirement as a permanent warrant officer of 
the regular service. 

(c) The effective date of the retirement of 
any person retired pursuant to this act shall 
be subject to the act of April 23, 1930 (ch, 
209, 46 Stat. 253). 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 22. This act shall be effective on the 
first day of the sixth month following the 
month in which it is enacted. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 1, line 4, strike out “1953” and 
insert 1954.“ 

On page 2, line 7, immediately preceding 
the word “warrant”, insert the words “per- 
manent or temporary.” 

On page 3, line 12, after the words “warrant 
or”, insert the word “any.” 

On page 3, immediately following line 16, 
strike out the word “REDESIGNATION” in the 
caption, and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“DISTRIBUTION.” 

On page 5, immediately following line 3, 
add a new paragraph 4 as follows: 

“(4) Enlisted personnel heretofore or here- 
after assigned to the Fleet Reserve and Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve who have, or are en- 
titled to have warrant grade pursuant to sec- 
tion 10 (a) of the act of July 24, 1941, as 
amended, will be distributed among the 
grades established by section (3) of this act 
as the Secretary may prescribe. Distribution 
effected in accordance with this paragraph 
will not serve to decrease the retainer pay or 
retired pay to which these persons are en- 
titled under section 511 of the act of October 
12, 1949, as amended.” 

On page 5, line 13, after the word “any”, 
insert the words “permanent or temporary.” 

On page 6, line 4, strike out the period 
after the word “appointment” and insert the 
words “or commission.” 

On page 10, line 5, strike out the word “in- 
dicate” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“establish.” 

On page 13, lines 16 and 17, strike out the 
words “be entitled to severance pay under 
section 16 of this act,”. 

On page 13, strike out lines 18 through 25, 
inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(A) upon his application and in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary, he is enlisted in such 
grade as the Secretary may direct, or 

“(B) if serving on active duty as a com- 
missioned officer, he elects, with the consent 
of the Secretary, to remain on active duty in 
his officer status; 


be entitled to severance pay under section 16 
of this act.” 

On page 14, line 24, strike out the word “re- 
voked” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“terminated.” 

On page 16, line 11, strike out the word 
“retirement” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “separation.” 

On page 16, line 15, after the word “de- 
ferred”, insert the words by the Secretary.” 

On page 16, lines 20 and 21, strike out the 
word “retirement” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “separation.” 

On page 17, line 5, after the letter “(b)”, 
insert the words “and in subsection (g).“ 

On page 17, line 22, strike out the words 
“his years of active service” and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “years of service cred- 
itable in the computation of such basic pay.“ 

On page 18, line 17, after the word “is”, in- 
sert the words “under any other law.” 

On page 18, immediately following line 19, 
insert a new subsection (g) as follows: 

“(g) The separation of any person who, on 
the effective date of this act, is a male war- 
rant officer of a Reserve component of the 
Armed Forces and who upon attaining the 
age of 60 has completed less than 20 years of 
satisfactory Federal service, as defined by sec- 
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tion 302, Public Law 810, 80th Congress, may 
be deferred by the Secretary concerned until 
he completes 20 years of satisfactory Federal 
service, but not later than that date which is 
60 days after the date on which he attains 
the age of 64, if a member of the Army or 
Air Force, or age 62 if a member of the Navy, 
Marine Corps, or Coast Guard, and the sep- 
aration of any person who, on the effective 
date of this act, is a woman warrant officer 
of a Reserve component of the Armed Forces 
who upon attaining the age of 55 has com- 
pleted less than 20 years of satisfactory Fed- 
eral service, as defined in section 302, Public 
Law 810, 80th Congress, may be deferred by 
the Secretary concerned until she completes 
20 years of satisfactory Federal service, but 
not later than that date which is 60 days 
after the date on which she attains the age 
of 60.” 

On page 19, line 1, strike out the word “in- 
dicate” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“establish.” 

On page 19, line 24, change “Sec. 16” to 
read “Sec. 16. (a).“ 

On page 20, immediately following line 13, 
add a new subsection (b) as follows: 

“(b) The acceptance of severance pay un- 
der this act shall not deprive a person of any 
retirement benefits from the Government to 
which he would otherwise become entitled, 
but there shall be deducted from any such 
retirement benefits to such a person such 
portion thereof as is attributable to the ac- 
tive service in respect of which severance 
payment shall have been made to him under 
this act until the total of the deductions so 
made equals the total of such severance pay- 
ment.” 

On page 21, strike out all of subsection (b) 
and reletter subsection (e) to read subsec- 
tion (b). 

On page 21, line 23, strike out the comma 
after the word “appointment” and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “within such time as 
the Secretary may prescribe.” 

On page 22, line 2, immediately after the 
word “emergency,” insert the word “here- 
after.” 

On page 24, line 14, strike out the word 
“warrant” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“commissioned.” 

On page 24, lines 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19, 
strike out the following: “(Regular warrant 
officers and all warrant officers of the Army of 
the United States or of the Air Force of the 
United States or any component thereof 
ordered into active military service for ex- 
tended Federal service) .“ 

On page 24, line 19, strike out the word 
“warrant” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “commissioned.” 

On page 26, line 12, strike out the date 
“1953” and insert in lieu thereof the date 
1954.“ 

On page 26, line 19, strike out the words 
“that section.” 

On page 28, line 2, strike out the number 
“60” and insert in lieu thereof the number 
59.“ 

On page 28, line 3, strike out the number 
ee and insert in lieu thereof the number 
1. 

On page 28, line 18, strike out the number 
“805” and insert in lieu thereof the number 
“807.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike out the last word, Of 
course, I interjected the observations I 
did so that the Record would be histori- 
cally correct. My purpose in rising now 
is not to follow that through, but to 
make a few observations of some 
thoughts that have been on my mind for 
quite a while. I discussed them briefly 
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today with my distinguished friend the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS]. I 
discussed them briefly the other day 
with the distinguished chairman of the 
Armed Service Committee [Mr. SHORT]. 
I had no intention of making any re- 
marks today, but this bill comes up by 
unanimous consent. I am glad the dis- 
cussion took place, because it is very 
helpful to know the history of the bill 
and the reasons for it. I think now is 
the proper time to make a few remarks, 
at least to get my mind purged of some 
thoughts that have disturbed me con- 
siderably. 

I have been very much concerned for 
some time about the feeling in the minds 
of those in our armed services, that the 
general public did not respect them as 
much as they should. I am talking now 
about all of the armed services, and I 
am talking about a matter that should 
be of deep concern to each and every one 
of us. 

I want to say to the members of our 
armed services whether they serve as 
enlisted men or as officers that the Amer- 
ican citizen respects the uniform of our 
country. When I walk along any street 
whether it is F Street in Washington or 
Washington Street in Boston or any 
place else and I see a person wearing 
the uniform of our country, whether it 
is a man or a woman, I respect that per- 
son because I have profound respect for 
the uniform. 

My only purpose today is to make these 
few simple observations, in no way criti- 
cal but trying only to be constructive in 
the hope that it may brush aside the 
mists in front of the eyes of some of 
those in the service. They should know 
that the American people profoundly re- 
spect the uniform and are deeply grate- 
ful to those who wear that uniform for 
the service they render and the sacrifice 
they make. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. Iam very glad the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has brought 
this matter to the attention of the House 
in this manner and to state that the 
Committee on Armed Services last year 
and now are trying objectively to cor- 
rect the inequities that exist. We want 
to improve the morale of officer and 
enlisted personnel, and the passage of 
this bill I am sure will be helpful. 
Shortly we will take up again in the 
Committee on Armed Services the ques- 
tion of medical service benefits they 
are entitled to. The various things we 
are considering and doing I am sure will 
help build up respect for the armed 
services of the country, make them more 
attractive to the officer and enlisted per- 
sonnel. Those who serve in our Armed 
Forces are entitled to it and we are work- 
ing on it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am very glad to 
hear that. I know the gentleman and 
his committee are deeply concerned with 
it. 

We can pass these bills, but it is a 
state of mind. I think the important 
thing for us to convey, and it can be done 
most effectively in the Congress because 
this is the people’s body, is to let those 
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men and women wearing the country’s 
uniform know that they have our re- 
spect. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
am very glad the gentleman has made 
these splendid observations. I, for one, 
realize every single day of my life that 
we would have no free country today 
if it were not for the men and women 
who have worn the uniform and are now 
wearing it. They have my deepest re- 
spect and my deepest gratitude. I thank 
the gentleman for what he is saying. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I think the treatment 
of the Reserves in 1950 did more to de- 
stroy morale among certain segments of 
the Armed Forces than anything else 
we have done in recent years. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am sure my 
friend from Iowa realizes I was not con- 
fining myself solely to a state of mind. 
I said in furtherance of or in addition 
to what the gentleman from Illinois said 
an important part is the state of mind 
of a person, and if those in the armed 
services know that the people of the 
United States have profound respect for 
them it will be a vitamin for them; we 
all like to have something that stimu- 
lates us because we are all human. I 
think one of the most important things 
we can do is to convey to those in the 
armed services the deep respect that the 
American people have for them and 
their uniform and the gratitude that 
we have for those services. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
on engrossment and third reading of the 

ill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


SUGAR QUOTA INCREASE 


The SPEAKER. Under special order 
heretofore entered, the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I briefly discussed on the floor the iden- 
tical bills introduced by Members of the 
Louisiana and Florida delegations, both 
in the House and in the Senate, to in- 
crease the quota of the mainland cane 
sugar area from 500,000 to 600,000 tons 
of raw sugar. 

Today, I want to explain our proposal 
in greater detail. Mr. Speaker, I would 
not trespass upon the valuable time of 
my colleagues in this body unless I felt 
that there was a real necessity for it. I 
hope you will indulge me a few moments, 
however, because the Louisiana and 
Florida sugarcane farmers are in a des- 
perate situation. 

Everyone who has studied the matter 
recognizes the seriousness of our prob- 
lem including our Secretary of Agricul- 
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ture, Mr. Benson, who said so at a press 
conference in New Orleans on February 
23, 1954 and who testified to that effect 
before the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

At a press conference in New Orleans, 
Mr. Benson said: 

Iam sympathetic with domestic producers, 
of course. There are meetings going on in 
Washington right now on that very ques- 
tion, the sugar question. Increasing the 
production would require opening up of 
present legislation. What Congress wants I 
don't know, but I am inclined favorably to- 
ward it. 


And at his appearance before the 
Senate Committee when he was seeking 
funds for the operation of his Depart- 
ment, Mr. Benson in aswer to questions 
propounded by Senator DworsHak said: 

Secretary Benson. My sympathies, natu- 
rally, Senator DworsHak, are with our do- 
mestic producers. I met with the repre- 
sentative groups from Senator ELLENDER’s 
State when I was down in New Orleans re- 
cently. I met some of the people from 
Florida this week and had also met some of 
the beet growers. 

Senator DworsHaKx. Could we anticipate 
some action instead of waiting until next 
session? 

Secretary Benson. Well, I don’t know. 
Possibly it could be done. Of course, if the 
Congress wished it to be done, it would 
be done. 

+ + + Of course, we do have some obli- 
gations to these other suppliers, as you know. 
We will have to look at the whole picture. 
I would be inclined to go a long way in help- 
ing our domestic producers, 


In fairness, it must be said that on 
both occasions Mr. Benson pointed out 
that in order to give relief to Louisiana 
and Florida, the Sugar Act must be op- 
ened up or amended. That is obvious 
and we are perfectly willing to meet the 
issue strictly on its merits. For that 
purpose, as Al Smith used to say, let’s 
look at the record. 

Several years ago, the quota of the 
mainland cane sugar area was fixed at 
500,000 tons of raw sugar. Since that 
time, our production has gradually in- 
creased, the figures for the last 5 years 
being as follows: 


Short tons, 

Year: raw value 

IDIR —— —— ——— — 519, 000 
fo ee a 


1951 (due to freeze) 
1952 
A ͤ r E 


In connection with these figures, let 
me call attention to the following: 

First. High production can be brought 
about in two and only two ways, either 
by increasing acreage or by increasing 
the yield per acre through greater effi- 
ciency. In our case the gradual higher 
level of production was brought about 
by higher yield per acre through greater 
efficiency, both on the farms and in the 
mills, with the wholehearted cooperation 
of the USDA. My best witness for that 
statement is Mr. Benson himself, who, 
in his statement before the Senate com- 
mittee said: 

Senator ELLENDER. It is not a question of 
increasing acreage in Louisiana and Florida 
as it is simply to permit us to plant the 


Secretary . Tou 
have had a great increase in the efficiency 
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of production. * * * I don’t know that we 
are entitlec to all the credit; I think your 
State colleges and your factories have had 
a very important part. 


Second. It is most important to 
understand, however, that while produc- 
tion has gradually increased for the 
reasons stated, the acreage has varied no 
more than 2 percent since 1948. 

Third. And in the face of the fact 
that acreage has varied no more than 
2 percent, the 1954 proportionate share 
determination cut the 1954 acreage 8 
percent below 1953. 

Fourth. The planted acreage this year 
is 20,000 acres less than in 1948, when 
the Sugar Act was renewed. 

Fifth. Please bear in mind that we are 
not asking for an acreage increase. 
The point is that if the acreage quota 
to meet existing conditions is not 
granted this year, the USDA will impose 
an additional acreage cut of drastic pro- 
portions. This is a matter of simple 
arithmetic. Thus the quota under the 
Sugar Act is 500,000 tons of raw sugar; 
in January of 1954 we had a carryover 
of 190,000 tons, leaving a marketable 
balance for 1954 of 310,000 tons, with 
an expected production of over 600,000 
tons. Even allowing for so-called nor- 
mal carry-overs, it is perfectly evident 
that unless we obtain relief during this 
session of Congress the farmers in 
Louisiana and Florida will be compelled 
to plow-up thousands of acres of sugar- 
cane lands. 

Sixth. But that is not all. Unlike 
all other crops in the United States, 
sugar is produced in a cycle of from 3 to 
5 years in Louisiana and Florida, cane 
planted one year being harvested as plant 
cane the next, and then recultivated and 
harvested as stubble cane for the suc- 
ceeding 2 to 4 years. A plowup, there- 
fore, would not only drastically reduce 
the acreage but would disrupt the cycle 
of production and destroy the farmers’ 
capital investment in the stubble cane 
tocome. To make it worse, most sugar- 
cane growers produce no other cash crop 
and do not have a satisfactory alternative 
cash crop which they can grow on the 
acreage taken out of cane. Because of 
the vast differences in equipment, farm 
practices, and soil suitability and adapt- 
ability, a sugarcane farm can hardly be 
converted into a cotton farm; and even 
if it could, the farmers would be pre- 
vented from converting because of the 
cotton allotment program. Pray tell me, 
then, what would happen to the plowed- 
up acreage? 

Mr. Speaker, it is inconceivable to me 
that the Government would force our 
farmers to plow up thousands of acres 
of valuable sugarcane lands, disrupt 
their cycle of production, and destroy 
their capital investment when we con- 
sider that sugar consumption in the 
United States has increased every year. 
For instance, consumption in 1952 was 
8,154,000 tons, and consumption in 
1953 was 8,297,000 tons, an increase of 
143,000 tons of sugar. There are many 
reasons why sugar consumption in the 
United States has increased every year 
during the last decade and will undoubt- 
edly proportionately increase from year 
to year in the future. I want to point 
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out one factor because it is constant and 
because it again involves a matter of 
simple arithmetic; and that is popula- 
tion increase. The figures I mention are 
not my own, but were given to me just 
last week by the Sugar Section of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Our popula- 
tion in 1954 will increase by 2,500,000 
over the population of 1953. Based on 
our per capita consumption, this means 
that we will require 125,000 tons more 
sugar in 1954 than we consumed in 1953, 
due to population increase alone. And 
then in 1955 we will need 125,000 tons 
more than we will have consumed in 
1954, and so on in the years to come. 

Stated differently, in 1954, we will 
consume 125,000 tons more than we con- 
sumed in 1953, in 1955 we will consume 
250,000 tons more than we consumed 
in 1953, in 1956 we will consume 375,000 
tons more than we consumed in 1953, 
and so on. 

The interesting question is who will 
be permitted to produce this pyramid- 
ing quantity of sugar in 1954 and suc- 
ceeding years? Will it be our own farm- 
ers in the United States or will it be 
the farmers from Cuba and elsewhere? 
Let us make no mistake about the an- 
swer to this question, and for that pur- 
pose let us look at the provisions of the 
law itself. 

Under section 202 (a) and (b) of the 
Sugar Act fixed quotas are established 
as follows: 


Short tons 

Area: raw value 
Domestic beet sugar 1, 800, 000 
Mainland cane sugar 500,000 
„ 1. 052, 000 
e 1. 080, 000 
Virgin Islands 12, 000 
i 952, 000 
TOSE i —— cu oe 5, 396, 000 


Our consumption in the United States 
up to this time amounts to over 8,200,- 
000 tons per year and, as I stated, will 
increase from year to year at least in 
proportion to the population increase. 
Who supplies the difference between 
fixed quotas of 5,396,000 tons and the 
actual consumption of 8,200,000 plus? 
Under section 202 (c) of the Sugar Act, 
Cuba receives 96 percent and all other 
foreign countries other than Cuba and 
the Philippines 4 percent. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, unless our pro- 
posal is adopted, in addition to the 
amount it received in 1953, Cuba, in 
1954, will receive 96 percent of the 125,- 
000 tons required to meet population in- 
crease in that year and then will cap- 
ture 96 percent of the mounting increase 
in 1955 and succeeding years, for the 
same reason. 

Now, what does our proposal contem- 
plate? We are not asking for an acre- 
age increase. We are not suggesting 
that Cuba shall receive a lesser quantity 
in 1954 than it received in 1953. As pre- 
viously pointed out, in 1954 our consump- 
tion will be 125,000 tons of sugar more 
than it was in 1953, due to population 
increase alone. We are only asking that 
we be permitted to retain 100,000 tons 
of the increase during this one year only. 
On their part, Cuba and the other areas 
will receive the balance of the increase in 
1954 and then they will receive an ap- 
proximate yearly increase of 125,000 tons 
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in 1955 and succeeding years. What is 
wrong with that? 

Mr. Speaker, no one disputes that we 
have a just cause, but we have heard here 
and there that it might be better for us to 
wait until the next session of Congress 
for a remedy. But when a patient is 
desperately ill, a good doctor will not 
postpone the operation because he would 
like to go fishing. And when a house is 
on fire, a good fire chief will not fail to re- 
spond because he would like to attend 
the fireman’s ball. If they failed to act, 
the patient would die and the house 
would be consumed. And so it is with 
the plight of the sugarcane farmers in 
Louisiana and Florida. If we wait until 
next year, it will be too late because un- 
less we act now the big plow-up, under 
our cycle of production, will have to take 
place this fall. The responsibility for 
the harsh consequences of a drastic cut 
in acreage and for the destruction of the 
capital investment of our sugarcane 
farmers rests squarely on the shoulders 
of the administration through the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Following standard 
procedure, the bills we have introduced 
have been referred to Mr. Benson for an 
expression of the policy of the adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Benson has stated time and again 
that he is sympathetic to domestic pro- 
ducers. The time has come for him to 
take an affirmative position on this legis- 
lation. He has acquired a reputation for 
making up his own mind, and that is a 
noble attribute. 

And so, Mr. Benson, we await your 
decision, and while you are making up 
your own mind let me remind you that 
the eyes of the domestic producers are 
upon you. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Scuerer, for April 6, 7, 8, and 9, 
on account of hearings of Un-American 
Activities Committee at Albany, N. Y. 

Mr. TxHompson of Louisiana (at the 
request of Mr. McCormack), for April 5, 
6, and 7, on account of official business. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the RECORD, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. Lanz in three instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mrs. St. GEORGE and to include a state- 
ment. 

Mr. COLMER. 

Mr. D’Ewart, the remarks he expects 
to make during general debate today 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Martin of Iowa and to include a 
tabulation of returns of his question- 
naire on legislative issues. 

Mr. Surrz of Wisconsin and to include 
extraneous matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 3 o’clock and 54 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
‘Tuesday, April 6, 1954, at 12 o’clock noon, 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


1411. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to amend 
the act of April 6, 1949, as amended by the 
act of July 14, 1953, to improve the program 
of emergency loans, and for other purposes”; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1412. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of legislation 
entitled “A bill to provide for the deposit of 
savings of enlisted members of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1413. A letter from the Administrative 
Assistant, Secretary of the Interior, trans- 
mitting a report covering all tort claims paid 
by the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year 1953, pursuant to the Federal 
Tort Claims Act (28 U. S. C., sec. 2673); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1414. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
Public Law 863, 80th Congress, amending 
subsection (c) of section 19 of the Immi- 
gration Act of February 5, 1917, as amended 
(8 U. S. C., 155 (c)); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1415. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation as well as 
a list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
section 244 (a) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952 (8 U. S. C., 1254 (a)): 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan (by 
request) : 

H. R. 8713. A bill to amend section 1 (d) 
of the Helium Act (50 U. S. C., sec. 161 (d)) 
and to repeal section 3 (13) of the act en- 
titled “An act to amend or repeal certain 
Government property laws, and for other 
purposes,” approved October 31, 1951 (65 
Stat. 701); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H. R. 8714. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell and convey cer- 
tain transmission facilities and related prop- 
erty in the State of Arizona; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By Mr. FORAND: Resolution of the Rhode 
Island General Assembly memorializing Con- 
gress to appropriate funds adequate to pre- 
vent the spread of the gypsy moth to areas 
not now infested; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

Also, resolution of the Rhode Island Gen- 
eral Assembly requesting the Senators and 
Representatives from Rhode Island in the 
Congress of the United States to use their 
earnest efforts to have a new United States 
post office established in the town of North 
Smithfield; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States, to provide adequate fire and 
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flood protection in the national forests of 
southern California; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to the establishment of the Air Force 
Academy in California; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to securing the land comprising 
Forts Baker, Barry, and Cronkhite for State 
park purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to granting the Territory of Hawaii 
statehood in the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to survey of small-craft harbors; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. COUDERT: 

H. R. 8715. A bill for the relief of John H. 

Orth; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H. R. 8716. A bill for the relief of Osborne 
W. Rutherford; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H. R. 8717. A bill for the relief of Alma 
Oleta Gentle; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. REGAN: 

H. R. 8718. A bill for the relief of Miguel 
Saenz-Gallegos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNGER: 

H. R. 8719. A bill for the relief of Gual- 
berto Estralla Alabastro, Pura Zarco Ala- 
bastro, and Arlene Alabastro; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


April 5 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


619. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Glenn 
D. Stokes and others, St. Petersburg, Fla., 
requesting passage of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 
2447, proposed social-security legislation 
known as the Townsend plan; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

620. Also, petition of Mrs, Josephine Hud- 
son and others, Sarasota, Fla., requesting 
passage of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, pro- 
posed social-security legislation known as 
the Townsend plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

621. Also petition of A. V. Kelly and others, 
West Palm Beach, Fla., requesting passage 
of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, proposed so- 
cial-security legislation known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

622. Also, petition of the lieutenant gov- 
ernor, Order of Ahepa, Empire State, New 
York, N. Y., requesting the assistance of the 
United States for the people of Cyprus in 
their struggle for their inalienable rights 
of self-determination; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Lynn-Nahant Beach, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include herein the following portion of 
my statement before the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works this morning 
favoring the Lynn-Nahant Beach ero- 
sion project of Massachusetts: 


Excerpt From STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN 
Tuomas J. LANE, OF MASSACHUSETTS, BE- 
FORE THE House COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
Works, MONDAY, APRIL 5, 1954. 


SECURE LYNN-NAHANT BEACH, MASS., AGAINST 
EROSION 


Do not be misled by the word beach, 
which conjures up thoughts of pleasant 
loafing in the summertime. 

The restless Atlantic is constantly nibbling 
at our land frontier, and during northeast 
storms its power and its fury are destructive. 

Beaches are used for other purposes, such 
as the ones on the Normandy coast, and on 
every island where our men fought their 
way to landings throughout the Pacific. 

Confining ourselves to the day in and day 
out erosion, it may be best to start off with 
a comment from the Bureau of the Budget, 
which, in a letter of April 26, 1951, addressed 
to the Secretary of the Army stated: “It 
therefore appears that the project (Lynn- 
Nahant Beach) is economically justified and 
that the proposed Federal participation to 
the extent of one-third of the construction 
cost meets the requirement of Public Law 
727, 79th Congress. On this basis, I am 
authorized by the Director of the Budget to 
advise you that there would be no objection 
to the submission of the report to Congress.” 

The one referred to in the report is also 
detailed in Document No. 134 of the House 
of Representatives, 82d Congress, Ist session. 
This is a continuous beach comprising King’s 
Beach Reservation in the town of Swamp- 


scott, Lynn Shore Reservation in the city of 
Lynn, and Nahant Beach parkway in the 
town of Nahant, all in Essex County, Mass. 
The beach is 7½ miles north of the main 
entrance channel to Boston Harbor and 9 
miles northeast of the city of Boston. 

Lynn-Nahant Beach is paralleled for its 
entire length by excellent public highways 
which are separated from the beach proper 
by public walks and promenades. The only 
road to Nahant traverses the tombolo. The 
drive along the Lynn and Swampscott sec- 
tions is part of a State highway route. The 
entire area is connected by excellent roads to 
all sections of the towns and to the prin- 
cipal traffic arteries of metropolitan Boston, 
Free public parking is provided for the en- 
tire length of the beach by parking areas 
and roadside parking. All parts of the beach 
are open without charge to the public. The 
mainland area is developed as a very fine 
park with concrete promenades and lawns 
in back of the seawall and at a level partially 
below that of the highway. The tombolo 
area is developed as a picnic area with free 
fireplaces, playgrounds, and bathing facil- 
ities. The bathhouse has accommodations 
for 3,000 people, with a charge of 25 cents 
being made for its use. Daily attendance at 
the beach in season averages 10,000 people 
with maximum attendance being 15,000 peo- 
ple. The usability of the beach is not im- 
paired by water pollution that would endan- 
ger the health of bathers. 

One benefit of this project would be to 
save the $14,000 that has to be spent every 
year to repair direct damages caused by 
erosion. 

Another benefit, in terms of increased 
patronage of the beach, and of increased 
valuation of private property due to im- 
provement of the beach, is evaluated at 
$27,720. Bear in mind that all property 
subject to damage is publicly owned, com- 
prising the Metropolitan District Commis- 
sion’s reservation and the Nahant Road. 
While protection from storm and wave at- 
tack will increase its value, its public own- 
ership will be retained and no return on the 
increased value can be realized. Hence no 
benefit is evaluated for this item, even 
though it leads to indirect benefits. 

The inundation of the Nahant tombolo re- 
sults in the complete isolation of the town 
of Nahant, population over 1,800. If the 


dunes are allowed to be lost, storm waves 
will roll over the tombolo and sweep the 
beach materials into Lynn Harbor. The ma- 
terial could be periodically reclaimed by hy- 
draulic dredging, but such a project would 
be of considerable cost and would probably 
not provide as satisfactory a beach as pres- 
ently exists. Materials washed into the 
harbor would also shoal the channel of the 
Federal project which is adjacent to the 
tombolo. The isolation of the entire town 
of Nahant at any time creates serious prob- 
lems of public welfare, since any emergency 
aid and relief required by a public disaster 
cannot be given by neighboring communi- 
ties. The inundation of the single road for 
a short period can cause the loss of life 
of sick or injured persons who require 
emergency treatment in the major metro- 
politan hospitals. Should such isolation oc- 
cur during a war period, national security 
would be imperiled, since access to major 
coast defense positions would be cut off. 
Intangible benefits of this type derived from 
the maintenance of the tombolo, while not 
susceptible to direct evaluation, are real and 
important benefits. 

The average annual carrying charge is es- 
timated to be $28,000. The average annual 
benefits which have been evaluated are 
$41,770. The ratio of benefits to cost is 1.5 
tol. 

The total annual benefits to accrue from 
the project, evaluated and nonevaluated, are 
deemed to have a much greater ratio to the 
annual estimated carrying charges for the 
work than the factual ratio of 1.5 to 1. 

Federal participation in the amount of 
one-third of the first cost is estimated at 
$154,670. Average annual benefits are esti- 
mated at $41,770 of which $37,300 is general 
and public in character, and $4,470 is to 
privately owned property. The Federal 
Government’s share of the average annual 
carrying charges of $28,000 is $6,690. Re- 
sponsible local interests, among other condi- 
tions, agree to assure maintenance of the 
improvements during their useful life. 

For the foregoing reasons and because the 
insurance cost of this project is relatively 
small, I ask that the erosion control program 
for the Lynn-Nahant Beach area be approved 
and included in the omnibus river and har- 
bor bill, 
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Results of Questionnaire Mailed to First 
Congressional District of Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
on Saturday, February 27, I mailed 36,000 
questionnaires to my congressional dis- 
trict. This is the fifth annual question- 
naire of this kind that I have distributed. 
I have used rural directories for each of 
the 12 counties and city directories for 
each of 7 cities of my district. I used the 
telephone directories for the other 60 
cities and towns. 

The following statement was printed 
on the questionnaire: 


FEBRUARY 27, 1954. 

Dear FRIEND: The following questions are 
based primarily on the budget report, eco- 
nomic report, President Eisenhower's mes- 
sage to the 2d session of the 83d Congress on 
the state of the Union, and his special mes- 
sages to Congress. I am sending this ques- 
tionnaire to every fifth householder of the 
First Iowa District—both town and country— 
and to all who have ordered farm bulletins 
in the past 2 years and to the parents of all 
babies born in the Pirst Iowa District in the 
past 2 years. In order to help us tabulate 
the returns, please check your answers but 
do not add any comments on this side. Use 
the back of the sheet for your comments if 
you wish. Your individual opinions will be 
kept strictly confidential. 

Iam also distributing yellow sample copies 
to other persons for their information re- 
garding the poll we are taking in the First 
Iowa District. These yellow copies will not 
be tabulated but replies to them will be high- 
ly valued by me. 

This questionnaire gives First Iowa District 
householders the opportunity to join to- 
gether without regard to party affiliation in 
stating their views on the issues covered in 
the questionnaire, I plan to summarize and 
present to Congress the returns received dur- 
ing the next 4 weeks. Undoubtedly Congress 
will consider this summary as the prevailing 
view of the First Iowa Congressional District 
on these issues. Later on I will send a copy 
of my report to each person to whom ques- 
tionnaires and sample copies have been 
mailed. I hope my report will be of interest. 


We have received up to and includ- 
ing March 29, a total of 4,111 replies, 
which are included in this tabulation. 
The return of 11.36 is considered a good 
percentage rate for this type of poll. 

The occupations listed by those reply- 
ing were as follows: 


aape o AATE Sa ͤↄꝓꝓ[——— o 


Yellow sample copies were distributed 
freely and we received over 3,400 sample- 
copy replies, which are not included in 
our tabulation. 

Both yellow and white ballots brought 
us hundreds of good discussions of many 
issues of special interest and these dis- 
cussions are of utmost value to us. 

(There is included on the next page, 
— 5 based on occupations as 
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Questionnatre— Tabulation of total vote 


1. Do you approve sending further financial aid, American arms and ammu- 
nition and noncombat American technicians to service airplanes for the 
French in Indochina? 


3. 
4. 
5. 


Do you a 
munity 
8. 


9. Do: you approve tying our foreign policy in the Pacific to a security system 
Corina Ee Sad ep pee A ee Se P: T 

10. Do you approve tying our foreign policy in Europe toa United European 
Community including France and Germany? 

11. * you favor a constitutional amendment m 


ing treaties of no force and 


14 
15. 


Do you favor 8 President Eisenhower's national defense budget 
wet Pee ae Se TTT 
Do you favor further reduction of taxes before balancing the budget? 
16. Do you favor reduction of Federal debt before reduction of Federal taxes?_ 
17. Do you favor increasing the Federal debt limit? 
18. Do you favor return to the States of all Federal gasoline and oil tax reve- 
nues for highway construction purposes without Federal dictation? 
19. Do you favor reduction of Federal taxes on gasoline and oil? 
20. Do you favor repeal of all Federal taxes on gasoline and oil?_ 
21. Do you favor support levels for agriculture at 90 . recent of pari uch 
support requires the imposition of marketing allocations, acreage allot- 
ments and price controls of agricultural products so supported -- 
2 5 Wes approve insulating“ farm surpluses from normal channels of 


22. 
23. 


Do you approve of foodgstamps for distribution of surplus Government 

to needy citizens within our own country? 

Should Congress authorize and a riate funds for developing small 
upstream watershed projects jects inc 2 shee soil conservation, reforestation, 
terracing, and construction of small check-dams as a part of the flood 
prevention 

. Do you approve ceni ing social-security old-age insurance to all groups 

of workers not presently covered by social-security insurance or some 

Pn 3 — . 

o you approve permitting a social - Secu ary 
to earn more 155 $75 a month without Josing fi 2o benefits 


25 
26. 
27 
28. 


29. Do you acre lev the social-security tax on all wages or income up 
3 $4,200 ory Brine present tax is collected on the first $3,600 of 
777777 ñ kd ̃ ̃ßßßßß̃²· EE en seats ee PST 

30. Do 700; favor limited Government reinsurance service to encourage 
nonprofit volun 3 health insurance organizations? 

31. e eee Federal assistance in the construction of nonprofit hos- 
82, Do you favor Pederal grants in-aid to encourage the States to make sur- 
by feed gear medical * needs and to take greater responsibility ſor 
e e ß nme ahpnaroemen 
Do you favor loans 2 grants-in-aid to cities for slum clearance and re- 
development? 
34. Do. you 0 me Federal insurance of long-term home loans for low- 
a. TE ae 

35. Do you think that the Taft-Hartley Act is fairer to all parties than the 
e x ety T EE 

36. Do you think that employers should have the right to talk freely to their 
employees about all labor-management matters? 

37. Do you think that the regulation or control of labor relations and activi- 
ties in labor disputes within a State should be made by local or State 
law rather than Federal law? 


38. 
39. Bee — 5 — eee a Tal Hartley Act prohibiti í dary 
you approve the presen Hartley me ion of secon 
8 a ieee boycott is a boycott by a party not directly 
involved in a labor-management dispute.) _-.._-.......-...-.-......--- 
40. Do 5 0 ſavor ar ing the eee provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
w apply to company executives the same as to officials of labor unions?_ 
41. Do — 5 Ben management of money in welfare funds of labor unions 
should be regulated by law as insurance funds are regulated: 
42. Do a ne favor free Government treatment of a veteran for disability either 
ere there is doubt that his condition was incurred in or aggravated by 
his service, or where there is doubt of his ability to pay? 
43. Do o o favor direct United States participation in 
way? 


St. Lawrence 


44. Doy you 

45. Do you t regar 
foreign products With domestic 

46. Please check the 6 issues you most important today: 
‘a 98 ee wee ee eee be 


b) Debt of Federal Government 
3 3 8 


po 
3 Defense and war pre 
American 2 5 — 


945 


See p 


3, 931 
8, 918 
3, 859 


3,815 


3, 570 
4,018 


3, 972 


2, 454 | 1, 104 
3,540] 210 
3,631} 272 
2,395 | 1, 502 
3 
1, 943 1, 620 
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Total vote of the questionnaire by occupations 


Miscella- 
Labor White collar 8 
Yes | No Yes | No 
1, Do you approve sending further financial aid, American arms and ammunition 
and noncombat American technicians to service airplanes for the French in 
AE TT EEE E E EN E A EAE EN 630 348 346 222 
2. Do you favor American troops taking active part in the war in Indochina if 
needed to prevent defeat of the French and the surrender of Indochina to the 
Seen ðͤ y e EEA SEE E OA 547 431 531 222 331 
3. Do you favor ay dros of American trade with Communist China in non- 
strategic materiale? ²m ] è x ĩòð ̃ ̃ ↄ ⁵ ̃ ⁵ↄ :: 522 221 748 139 418 
4. Do you favor blockading Communist China? 403 569 381 288 248 
5. Do you favor resumption of American trade with Russia in nonstrategic mate- 
r d ee eee 493 284 689 180 374 
6. Do you favor 8 American combat troops in Korea? 359 576 382 302 248 
7. Do you approve further strengthening of the European De 
sending more American troops?. 479 463 488 324 
8. Do you approve tying our fo 
ations 359 431 473 267 245 
9. Do you approve 
similar to NATO? 2⁴⁰ 565 276 152 
10, Do you approve tying our foreign policy in Europe to a United European Com- 
munity including France and Germany 182 627 244 368 138 
11. Do you favor a constitutional amendment making treaties of no force and effect 
if they deny or abridge any right enumerated in the United States Consti- 
e r e A 272 535 343 328 199 
12. Do you favor authorizing the development and use of atomic energy by private 
enterprise within our own oon n!... TT E e 89 854 116 487 80 
13. Do you approve letting our key allies have access under appropriate security 
safeguards” to a limited amount of secret data bearing upon the use of atomic 45 pe pe 
275 
519 280 OA 186 po 
618 312 647 168 393 
235 648 293 163 
686 172 791 104 447 
209 589 367 368 
374 533 433 279 — 
500 241) 702 187 | 401 
488 340 584 164 
457 265 610 156 — 
87 893 0 507 69 
135 824 137 462 93 
276 825 157 441 119 
26. Do you approve permitting a social security old-age insurance beneficiary to 
earn more than $75 a month without losing his benefits 341 $44 144 435 137 
27. Do you favor old-age insurance payments of at least $45 a month to all persons 
65 and over regardless of need or prior eligibility? .. 578 617 216 347 
28. Do you approve imposing Federal social security taxes against everybody 
RIGOR OS Withh N . E E E EN 738 219 370 184 
29. Do you approve wng the social security tax on all wages or income up to 
$4,200 per year? (The present tax is collected on the first $3,600 of income.) -- 324 641 328 352 181 
30. Do you favor limited Government reinsurance service to encourage nonprofit 
voluntary health insurance organizations 575 336 201 218 
31. Do you approve Federal assistance in the construction of nonprofit hospitals? 216 720 246 397 158 
32. Do you favor Federal grants-in-aid to encourage the States to make surveys of 
their medical care needs and to take greater responsibility for medical care 34 os? 208 
. ——— — — — 341] 186 
33. Do you favor loans and grants-in-aid to cities for slum clearance and redevelop- = 15 2 
VEE PSG SESSIONS WERE AE E PESO Tait SERRE SES i SEY Ste ERS 400 146 
34. Do you approve the Federal insurance of long-term home loans for low-income — ‘a a 
milies ? -- e nn nn ne en ow nw ne nnn 491 59 
35. Do you think that the Taft-Hartley Act is fairer to all parties than the old 
OES ESR EIS SECS INET iOS SOS NE RL ES ae ek 92 552 296 386 86 
36. Do you think that employers should have the right to talk freely to their em- 
ployees about all labor-management matters?_............--..---------------- 26 939 51 549 22 
37. Do you think that the regulation or control of labor relations and activities in 
labor disputes within a State should be made by local or State law rather 
than Federal law?_.....-...-..-.-- 321 397 561 261 266 
38. Do you think workers should have 
% T——T—T—T—TdTTVT—T—T—T—T—TV—T—T—T—T—X—X—X—K———————— 58 851 82 447 52 
39. Do you fp ges the present Taft-Hartley Act prohibition of secondary boy- 
cotts? (A secondary boycott isa boycott by a party not directly involved 
a labor-management dispute.) --...-..-.---.--.--------------~--~-.------------ 213 463 431 325 173 
40. Do you favor making the anti-Communist provisions of the Taft-Hartley law 
apply to company executives the same as to officials of labor unions?._-.---.-_-- 36 893 53 468 42 
41. Do you think management of money in welfare funds of labor unions should be 
regulated by law as insurance funds are regulated? 44 864 111 502 38 
42. Do you favor free Government treatment ofa veteran for — — É either where 
there is doubt that his condition was incurred in or aggravated by his service, 
or where there is doubt of his ability to pay? 335 | 683] 288 32101 
108 715 169 423 72 
44. Do you approve statehood for Hawaii 161 783 144 457 70 
eee st ie prod 378 422 455 
pi sw omestic produ 272 206 
0 t spendin (2) 584 2) 608 
a) Government spending 401 
10 Debt of Federal Government 429 8 450 8 299 
FDP 8 522 (4) 599 (4) 346 
(d) Farm price support policy Q) 606 398 276 
(e) Uniti States foreign e polic! 377 296 253 
Control of communism in Amer: (3) 549 0) 636 Q) 411 
Labor polieles 240 332 190 
(h) Defense and war preparedness (6). 444 (3) 06 (3) 378 
(i) American foreign policy 303 279 
(j) Atomic energy polleles 303 409 252 
(k) Limitation of Presid 159 139 100 
a) JJ a aa (5) 466 ©) 507 (5) 313 
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MY DUTY AS A MEMBER OF CONGRESS 


Mr. Speaker, each year I have received 
several inquiries regarding the purpose 
and use made of my questionnaire. The 
source and substance of the question- 
naire grew out of my analysis of the 
President’s reports and messages to Con- 
gress and I developed my method of dis- 
tribution of it after consultation with 
Dr. George Gallup. The purpose of the 
questionnaire is best described in the 
words of Edmund Burke, 18th century 
British statesman, as follows: 


Certainly, gentlemen, it ought to be the 
happiness and glory of a representative to 
live in the strictest union, the closest cor- 
respondence, and the most unreserved com- 
munication with his constituents. Their 
wishes ought to have great weight with him; 
their opinions high respect; their business 
unremitting attention. It is his duty to 
sacrifice his repose, his pleasure, his satis- 
factions, to theirs—and above all, ever, and 
in all cases, to prefer their interest to his 
own. 

But a representative’s unbiased opinion, 
his mature judgment, his enlightened con- 
science, he ought not to sacrifice to any 
man, or to any set of men living. These he 
does not derive from your pleasure—no, 
nor from the law and the Constitution. They 
are a trust from providence, for the abuse of 
which he is deeply answerable. Your repre- 
sentative owes you, not his industry only, 
but his judgment; and he betrays, instead 
of serving you, if he sacrifices it to your 
opinion, 


Financial Management of the Post 
Office Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 7, 1953, a Subcommittee on Postal 
Operations, of which I have the honor 
to be chairman, and composed of Con- 
gressman WiTHROw, of Wisconsin; Con- 
gressman Gross, of Iowa; Congressman 
Bonin, of Pennsylvania; Congressman 
BROYRILL, of Virginia; Congressman 
JARMAN, Of Oklahoma; Congressman 
Downy, of Texas; Congressman BOLAND, 
of Massachusetts; and Congressman 
Reams, of Ohio, issued a report covering 
the financial management of the Post 
Office Department, 

This report was developed by the 
Comptroller General at the request of 
the committee and with the full cooper- 
ation of the Postmaster General. I have 
just received a report from the Post- 
master General outlining improvements 
that have been made in the internal 
audit and accounting operations of the 
postal service in 36 areas in which rec- 
ede e for improvements were 
made. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to direet the 
attention of the Members of the House 
to this project, which in my judgment, 
is an outstanding example of results 
that have been obtained by cooperation 
between a legislative committee and the 
departments and agencies concerned 
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with problems in the same area of re- 
sponsibility. I wish to commend the 
Comptroller General for the discerning 
and constructive recommendations cov- 
ering the auditing and accounting of 
the postal service which were made in 
his report. In my judgment, also, the 
Postmaster General is entitled to an 
exprecsion of commendation and appre- 
ciation for the prompt, effective, and 
cooperative manner in which he has 
brought about desirable changes. 

Mr, Speaker, right from the start our 
committee has been impressed with the 
ability of Postmaster General Summer- 
field in the management of the postal 
service. This service, which has been 
termed one of the largest businesses in 
the world, has been experiencing a com- 
plete rejuvenation in all of its activities. 

Mr. Speaker, the recommendations of 
the Comptroller General, and the action 
of the Postmaster General to which I 
have referred, follow: 


1. Consolidate responsibility for all finan- 
cial management functions under direction 
of one official at the top level of management. 
An industrial-type controllership function 
is being established in a newly organized 
Bureau of the Controller to replace the 
former Bureau of Accounts whose functions 
were limited to compliance accounting. 
This new Bureau has been organized to in- 
clude (1) all postal budgetary activities, (2) 
all accounting activities, (3) an internal 
audit function, (4) a systems and procedures 
function, and (5) a cost analysis function. 

2. Establish an internal audit organization 
to report to the highest authority in the 
Department consistent with good adminis- 
tration: A Division of Internal Audit has 
been established with the Director reporting 
directly to the Controller. Job classification 
sheets have been prepared and cleared with 
the Civil Service Commission for recruiting 
professionally trained auditors for carrying 
out this function. To date, two profes- 
sional-type internal auditors have been hired 
to lay the groundwork for carrying out this 
program. The staffing for this Division will 
proceed at an accelerated rate, 

3. Concentrate accounting activities at 
those points where operations are controlled: 
Regional controllerships are being established 
to furnish financial and accounting assist- 
ance to the new regional managers under 
the decentralization plan. In addition, the 
accounting organizational setup in large post 
offices is being revised so that local manage- 
ment will be furnished with timely and 
meaningful financial control information. 
Many other individual projects are proceed- 
ing along this line, including the installa- 
tion of a standard cost system at the Mail 
Equipment Shop; the installation of a cost 
system for determining the effectiveness of 
motor vehicle shop operations; and a cost 
system for controlling labor expenditures on 
major operations at large post offices. 

4. Design and install an integrated ac- 
counting system which will serve manage- 
ment: The accounting system of the Post 
Office Department is being drastically reor- 
ganized with the primary objective of de- 
veloping a system whereby management at 
all levels of operation will be furnished with 
meaningful and timely information to serve 
as another tool for controlling operations. 
The theme of the progressive controllership 
program now under way is “service to man- 
agement.” 

5. Develop work-measurement standards: 
Projects are under way or have been installed 
in various areas which incorporate the stand- 
ard unit measurement approach in compar- 
ing results achieved with results planned. 
For instance, the various cost department 
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managers at the Mail Equipment Shop are 
currently being furnished with daily pro- 
duction reports which show the production 
achieved by each individual under their su- 
pervision with a predetermined production 
standard. This permits management to im- 
mediately detect subnormal operations and 
to take corrective action on a current basis. 
The utilization of this principle will un- 
doubtedly result in achieving more savings 
throughout the postal service than perhaps 
any other single step. 

6. Require all personnel performing ac- 
counting operations to meet civil-service 
standards for accounting positions: Ar- 
rangements have been made with the Civil 
Service Commission with regard to the estab- 
lishment of job classification sheets for the 
new accounting and auditing positions in the 
postal service. To date, approximately 30 
professional-type accountants have been 
hired under the new program, of which over 
one-half are certified public accountants, 

7. Recruit a professional accountant of 
proven ability to plan and direct the ac- 
counting-improvement program: A contract 
has been entered into with the certified pub- 
lic accounting firm of Alexander Grant & 
Co., of Chicago, to advise and assist in the 
accounting-improvement program within the 
postal service. This firm has assigned its 
executive partner, along with several top- 
flight systems accountants, to the post-office 
project. 

8. Develop a list of projects to be com- 
pleted to achieve the ultimate objective: A 
project list has been prepared consisting of 
approximately 150 individual projects. For 
the most part these projects incorporate the 
recommendations made by the Congress, the 
General Accounting Office, the Hoover Com- 
mission, and others who have reviewed the 
accounting and financial operation of the 
postal service. 

9. Transfer to regional offices all financial 
functions presently performed by post offices 
which are not associated with their primary 
responsibilities: Many projects are under- 
way which will result in the transfer of 
accounting and related financial functions 
from post offices to the regional controllers’ 
offices. Among these are the supply of ac- 
countable paper, the preparation of rural 
carriers’ payroll, the elimination of cash 
remittance units, and the regionalization of 
the indemnity paying function, and many 
others. 

10. Coordinate all internal audit func- 
tions: The Division of Internal Audit has 
been established with the responsibility of 
prescribing the internal audit activities 
throughout the postal service. This Divi- 
sion will maintain close liaison with the 
Inspection Service to insure that standard 
audit procedures are extended to all field 
areas. 

11. Reduce the number of officials au- 
thorized to incur obligations and make ex- 
penditures: Under the regional decentraliza- 
tion plan now in process, it is planned that 
disbursements pertaining to individual post 
Offices will be made at the regional level. 
In many instances, this will eliminate the 
disbursement function at the post office level 
and will simplify the accounting and report- 

procedures. In addition, it is believed 
that allotment controls for small offices can 
be maintained on an overall regional basis, 
thus requiring specific allotment and dis- 
bursement authority to be performed at only 
the largest post offices. 

12. Reduce the number of allotment ac- 
counts: The classification of accounts is 
being revised with the overall objective of re- 
ducing the number of allotment accounts 
while increasing the number of expense 
classifications. In other words, the objec- 
tive here will be to secure operating control 
information in detail, yet minimize the 
clerical procedures involved in guarding 
against overexpenditure of allotted funds, 
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13. Center in one office the final authority 
to grant allowances to the field: Study is 
being directed to formulate procedures for 
granting allowances to field offices from the 
new regional management offices. For the 
most part, it is believed that allowances can 
be granted in total from Washington to the 
management regions. 

14. Eliminate from budget and appropria- 
tion processes disbursements which do not 
represent expenses: The 1955 budget was 
formulated so that money orders over 1 year 
old could be paid out of the liability account 
rather than through appropriation by Con- 
gress. Provision was also made for paying 
claims out of revenues and for handling 
revenues and expenses pertaining to the sale 
of stamped envelopes through a revolving 
fund. 

15. Develop standards to guide the grant- 
ing of allowances to the field: Many projects 
are now underway which will provide guide- 
lines for granting specific allowances for 
carrying out certain volumes of work. For 
example, studies are being made to deter- 
mine the cost per mile of operating various 
types of vehicles. From these studies, 
standard unit cost figures will be derived 
which will, in turn, be used to grant allow- 
ances to the field for this type of activity. 

16. Deposit receipts at the earliest stage to 
avoid repetitive counting: The direct-to- 
bank deposit plant has been installed in ap- 
proximately one-half of the country and the 
balance will be accomplished this year. 
Under this plan, postmasters send their re- 
mittances directly to designated depositary 
banks which count the funds and notify the 
Post Office Department as to amounts re- 
ceived from individual postmasters. This 
has eliminated the repetitive counting of 
cash previously performed in the central ac- 
counting office remittance units, and the an- 
nual savings to the Department under this 
plan should be in excess of $214 million. 

17. Consolidate all cash accounts: Effective 
January 1, 1954, cash accounts were consoli- 
dated and all postmasters are now reporting 
on one consolidated cash account form. This 
step has been very favorably received by 

employees throughout the country. 

18. Eliminate trust funds: The retention 
of receipts in trust fund accounts at post 
offices has been eliminated; all post office 
receipts are now considered part of postal 
funds and are submitted to the depositaries 
in accordance with regular procedures. 

19. Establish accounting control over all 
stocks of accountable paper: With few ex- 
ceptions, accounting control has been estab- 
lished over accountable paper stock. Fur- 
ther developments in this respect will be 
considered in other areas of work now under 
consideration. 

20. Simplify control procedures over in- 
come transactions not involving valuable pa- 
per accountability: A punch-card control 
procedure has been established for auditing 
revenues from postage meters. Considerable 
progress has also been made in simplifying 
the procedures for controlling second-class 
mail revenues. Arrangements have been 
made whereby box rents can now be paid for 
1 year in advance; formerly, such rents could 
only be collected one quarter in advance. 

21. Simplify paper work: Substantial prog- 
ress has been made in the area of simplifying 
and reducing the amount of accounting and 
related paper work in post offices. All new 
procedures are now being geared to the 
concept of simplifying this phase of post- 
masters’ activities as much as possible thus 
permitting postal employees in the field to 
devote full time to their major function of 
handling the mail. The basic trend to ac- 
complish this objective is to centralize, inso- 
far as possible, all types of disbursements 
now paid and accounted for by individual 
postmasters, thus relieving them of that re- 
sponsibility. 
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22. Consolidate reports: Effective January 
1, 1954, the reports for all types of postal 
business were consolidated into one account 
form. In many instances, this reduced the 
number of reports from 4 to 1 for each re- 
porting period. 

23. Eliminate formal accounting by dis- 
trict post offices: As was pointed out previ- 
ously, one of our primary objectives is to 
eliminate the accounting work now per- 
formed in post offices, especially small offices. 
To this end, certain projects are now under 
way, such as centralization of disbursements, 
centralization of the function of maintain- 
ing postal savings depositors’ accounts, and 
various others. Practically all accounting in 
small post offices will be eliminated under 
this plan. 

24. Establish a pay lag: A survey has been 
made of other governmental agencies, and it 
was found that such agencies have a 7-to-13- 
day pay lag. Accordingly, the Post Office De- 
partment will, in the near future, confer 
with employee organizations regarding a plan 
whereby postal employees will be paid ap- 
proximately 10 days after the end of each 
pay period. 

25. Centralize payroll operations of small 
post offices in regional accounting offices: 
This recommendation was discussed previ- 
ously. It is being carried out. 

26. Discontinue preparation of certain 
earning statements: Plans are now being de- 
veloped for eliminating earning statements 
for departmental employees. In addition, at 
the time field payrolls are centralized to re- 
gional points for preparation, it will be de- 
termined whether annual-rate employees 
should be issued earning statements. The 
fluctuation in hourly rate employees’ pay 
necessitates the issuance of earning state- 
ments in many cases. 

27. Eliminate duplication of retirement 
records: A preliminary study has been made 
of this matter, and it is believed that the 
retirement records now maintained in Wash- 
ington should be decentralized to the re- 
gional accounting offices. This will soon be 
accomplished. 

28. Discontinue payment of salaries in 
cash: Payments to departmental employees 
and mail-equipment shop employees are now 
being made by check; heretofore, such salary 
payments were made in cash. 

29. Centralize departmental payroll opera- 
tions: All payroll and leave functions for de- 
partmental employees have been transferred 
to the Bureau of the Controller. Effort is 
now being applied to mechanize this opera- 
tion. 

30. Delegate authority to effect automatic 
promotions: Study is now being made of the 
practicability of delegating authority to ef- 
fect automatic promotions for rural carriers 
to field offices which prepare and disburse 
rural-carrier payrolls. It is believed that 
this change can be made in the very near 
future. 

31. Review the need for the Postal Savings 
System: Due to the large amount of money 
now on deposit with the Postal Savings Sys- 
tem, in excess of $2 billion, it appears inad- 
visable at this time to discontinue the Postal 
Savings System entirely. However, steps are 
being taken to simplify the procedures for 
handling depositors’ accounts by centralizing 
this function to the regional accounting 
Offices. 

32. Simplify procedures for maintaining 
depositors’ accounts: A plan is now under 
consideration which would eliminate the 
maintenance of depositors’ accounts at the 
post-office level. The proposed system would 
incorporate the use of a punch-card form 
of postal savings certificate. 
of issuance, the punch-card certificate form 
would be prepared in duplicate; the original 
would be given to the depositor as evidence 
of the deposit and the duplicate would sub- 
sequently be forwarded to the regional ac- 
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counting office where a file of outstanding 
duplicate audit cards would be maintained. 
The redemption of a certificate would be 
performed in a manner comparable to the 
cashing of a money order; no account rec- 
ords would be maintained for depositors at 
the post-office level. The paid certificates 
would be submitted to the regional account- 
ing office where they would be matched with 
the audit file of outstanding cards. Under 
this system, one central file in each region 
would contain an individual record of each 
outstanding certificate. It is believed that 
the proposed system can be installed by 
July 1, 1954. 

33. Prescribe standards for establishment 
of depositary post offices: Under the plan 
outlined above relative to the discontinuance 
of the maintenance of depositors’ accounts 
at the post-office level, the recordkeeping at 
all post offices handling postal savings busi- 
ness would be reduced to a minimum. At 
December 31, 1953, there was a total of 7,111 
depositary post offices in comparison with 
7,215 such offices at June 30, 1950. 

34. Destroy old certificates: Approximately 
100 million old paid certificates which were 
in storage at the old Post Office in Washing- 
ton have been destroyed. In addition, the 
Department is seeking to secure legislation 
which would bar all claims on certificates 6 
years after the date the Department's records 
indicate the certificates were paid. Such 
legislation would permit the eventual de- 
struction of approximately 350 million old 
paid certificates which are now in storage at 
Asheville, N. C. 

35. Adopt an aggressive program for the 
enactment or repeal of legislation to improve 
financial administration: Study is being 
made of the legislation needed to improve 
the financial administration of the Post Office 
Department. Various recommendations have 
been forwarded to the Congress with regard 
to individual projects. 

36. Adopt a biweekly pay period: The Post 
Office Department is supporting, with 
amendments, a bill presently before Congress 
for the adoption of a biweekly pay period. 


Revere Beach, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include herein a portion of my statement 
before the House Committee on Public 
Works this morning favoring the Revere 
Beach, Mass., erosion project: 


EROSION CONTROL FOR REVERE BEACH, Mass., 
Awarrs ONLY CONGRESSIONAL APPROVAL 


(Statement of Hon. THomas J. LANE, of Mas- 
sachusetts, before the House Committee 
on Public Works, Monday, April 5, 1954) 


As far back as May 17, 1951, the Secretary 
of the Army, in a report to the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works, favored this project 
with an estimated participation by the 
United States to the extent of $337,000, or 
one-third of the first cost. 

Eight months before that, the Chief of 
Engineers of the United States Army recom- 
mended it after a technical survey. 

On April 26, 1951, the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget advised that there 
would be no objection to the submission of 
this report by the Secretary of the Army. 

The Metropolitan District Commission of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts stated 
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on August 18, 1950, that “You may be sure 
that we are entirely satisfied with (the re- 
ports on Revere Beach, Nantasket Beach, and 
Lynn-Nahant Beach, Mass.) and hope that 
authorization will be forthcoming without 
undue delay.” 

The State of Massachusetts will comply 
with the conditions that: 

It will adopt the aforementioned plan of 
protection and improvement. 

That it will submit for approval by the 
Chief of Engineers’ detailed plans and speci- 
fications and arrangements for prosecuting 
the entire work prior to the commencement 
of such work. 

That it will provide all necessary lands, 
easements, and rights-of-way for accom- 
plishment of the work. 

Satisfactory assurances are on record that 
it will maintain the protective and improve- 
ment measures during the usual life thereof 
as may be required to serve their intended 
Pp 


yurpose, 

That it will hold and save the United 
States free from all claims for damages that 
may arise either before, during, or after 
prosecution of the work. 

That it will assure protection against 
water pollution that would otherwise en- 
danger the health of bathers. 

That public ownership of the beaches and 
their use for the public only, will be main- 
tained. 

I believe that the House Committee on Pub- 
lic Works should be informed that Revere is 
the biggest, best, and most popular beach 
north of Boston, and this statement takes in 
all the United States eastern coastline above 
that metropolis. As a recreational attrac- 
tion it ranks close behind Coney Island, 
Atlantic City, and the more expensive resorts 
on the Atlantic side of Florida. 

It is only 5½ miles northeast of the port 
of Boston. The shore is publicly owned, 
comprising the Metropolitan District Com- 
mission Revere Beach Reservation for a 
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length of 3 miles. The daily attendance 
during the summer season is estimated at 
150,000 to 200,000. Sunday and holiday at- 
tendance rises close to the 500,000 mark. 

I am not going to rehash the technical 
details that clearly justify this project. 

I believe that the recommendations of the 
Corps of Engineers, the Beach Erosion Board, 
the views of the Bureau of the Budget, and 
of the Secretary of the Army, give Federal 
endorsement to this proposal. 

The case for erosion control at Revere 
Beach in Massachusetts, is presented at 
length in House Document No. 146, ist ses- 
sion of the 81st Congress. I have heard no 
substantial opposition to it. 

Therefore, it seems reasonable to ask this 
committee for its inclusion in the omnibus 
river and harbor bill that will be presented 
to the Congress for approval, 


Results of Agricultural Poll, First Con- 
gressional District, Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, recently I conducted a poll 
among rural box holders on questions 
relating to the problems of the farmers 
within my congressional district. I am 
inserting herewith first the questions 
and answers of the farmers in Green and 
Rock Counties and secondly the counties 
of Kenosha, Racine, and Walworth: 


Results of agricultural poll in Green and Rock Counties 


Should large farm surpluses be sold at a loss? n.. 
Do you favor acreage allotments and controls? 
Do you 
Do you favor the present sotl-conservation p! 


Do you favor a 90 percent parity program? . 

Do you favor a 100 percent parity program?.. 

Do you disapprove of an Heid parity progra: 
Skt k program?” 


POP NA omg 


Do you favor a 3 progra! 
Do you think it should be 90 percent 125 parity? 

Do you think it should be 100 percent of parity?. 
. Do you think it should be 75 percent of parity? .. 
Are you for á flexible support program ....--- 


Do you think a rig 


„ neger 


investment? 


12. Are you a member of a farm organization? 


Mr. Speaker, the attitude of my farm- 
ers seems fairly well revealed in the 


above tabulations. The poll was most 
interesting and many of my constituents 


fer to operate your farm in your own way? 


rogram 
Should conservation be handled by the farmer alone? 


. Are you fora rigid su whey goad d e 
support program will create bigger 

FRET SODAS Tb 
Will good farm management insure a fair return on your 


142 173 580 172 

69 323 294 

26 122 479 

43 115 478 

123 385 276 

-dasta 53 428 
apaa 142 261 
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have written personal letters expressing 
their views in addition to indicating their 
opinions in their answers to the ques- 
tionnaires, 
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Protection of Home Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
teresting to note that the American 
paint and varnish industry, through 
their national trade association, has 
again protested the imposition of quota 
controls on imports of tung oil. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has re- 
cently requested the President to invoke 
such controls for the protection of the 
American industry and in order that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation may 
avoid having to take over practically all 
of the current domestic tung crop, which 
is now going under CCC loans at an 
accelerated rate, due to the fact that oil 
from Argentina has been coming into 
this country in sufficient supply to fill 
demands at prices just under the present 
support price on the American oil. 

This action on the part of the paint 
and varnish industry is surprising if, in- 
deed, it does not come with poor grace 
in view of the fact that according to the 
statistics of the American Paint Journal 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics— 
using the years 1947 to 1949 as a base 
period with an index number of 100—the 
price index of prepared paint as late as 
last December was 112.7 as compared 
to 94.8 for tung oil. 

Also it is interesting to note that the 
manufacturers of paints and varnishes 
enjoy protection from imports by way 
of tariffs on foreign manufactured paints 
and varnishes as follows: 

Colors, paints—including enamel 
paints—pigments, and stains bear im- 
port duties ranging from 12% to 25 
percent ad valorem. 

Duties on varnishes range from 10 
percent ad valorem to $1.10 per gallon 
plus 12% percent ad valorem. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not begrudge the 
great American paint and varnish in- 
dustry the protection from foreign com- 
petition they now enjoy. They must 
have needed it to have obtained that 
protection. As one who is greatly in- 
terested in another American industry, 
I am indeed glad to see them have it. 

On the other hand, and in the same 
spirit, in view of the statistics I have just 
set forth, I cannot understand why the 
American paint and varnish industry 
seems to be unwilling to adopt a little of 
the spirit of “live and let live,” and why 
they seek to block the struggling little 
American tung industry, which I rep- 
resent, from obtaining the just protec- 
tion to which it is entitled. Certainly, 
it is possible that a continuation of such 
selfish policy on the part of those Ameri- 
can industries enjoying governmental 
protection against foreign imports could 
result in the loss of their own protection. 
There is already much concern over the 
comparative protection against foreign 
importations enjoyed by industry over 
agriculture. 
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Wiretapping for the Protection of Our 
National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement reflecting my 
views for supporting legislation provid- 
ing for wiretapping for the protection of 
our national security: 

MAKE WIRETAPPING EVIDENCE ADMISSIBLE FOR 
DEFENSE OF THE UNITED STATES AGAINST 
SPIES, SABOTEURS, AND TRAITORS 
Imagine the frustration of the FBI, the 

Attorney General, and the intelligence agen- 

cies of the Department of Defense to know of 

spies and traitors in our country and be un- 
able to introduce the evidence on hand that 
would surely convict them. 

A most important bill is coming up in the 
United States House of Representatives this 
week to untie the restrictions that handicap 
those Federal agencies that have the respon- 
sibility of protecting our national security. 

It will “authorize the admission into evi- 
dence in certain criminal proceedings of in- 
formation intercepted in national security 
investigations” in order to defend the United 
States against treason, espionage, sabotage, 
sedition, and seditious conspiracy. 

It will shock many people to know that 
‘we have clear and conclusive evidence against 
Communists and their agents which cannot 
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be introduced under present laws to estab- 
lish their guilt. 

We are a Nation governec by laws. 

To accuse is not enough. 

There must be proof beyond reasonable 
doubt. 

But when we have proof—obtained by 
wiretapping—that cannot be presented as 
evidence, then we are courting disaster. 

No one denies the right of our society to 
protect itself against criminals. When that 
criminal, which is the international con- 
spiracy called communism, is working in 
clever secrecy to destroy our form of gov- 
ernment and murder those freedoms that 
give life to 160 million Americans, then we 
must have laws that will enable us to ferret 
out these silent, secret destroyers and bring 
them to the bar of justice. 

The proposed law will be confined to the 
protection of our national security. It will 
not invade the privacy of law abiding citi- 
zens; it will not permit wiretapping evidence 
to be introduced in the prosecution of other 
crimes; and it will not permit the introduc- 
tion of such evidence to confuse, embarrass, 
or pressure any person because of any in- 
discretion, unpopular opinion, or the in- 
herent right of nonconformity and dissent. 

It is directed clearly and solely against 
those who plot and plan and work to over- 
throw our Government by force and violence. 

Do not underestimate the enemy. 

Although he may not have many agents 
or dupes in this country, those who have 
wormed their way into sensitive positions 
have already done much damage to our se- 
curity. 

He has succeeded in hypnotizing a few 
gullible Americans into committing the most 
hideous of all crimes—treason. 

If, God forbid, this enemy had a large sup- 
ply of hydrogen bombs and a massive long- 
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range airfleet to deliver them, he would not 
hesitate one moment to attack us without 
warning and destroy us completely in a sin- 
gle day or night. 

Even now, it may be possible for single 
agents to smuggle deadly bombs into this 
country. 

To cope with this boring from within, we 
must give our Federal security agencies 
those powers, under law to apprehend these 
wreckers and present the evidence that will 
take them out of circulation. 

Communism has conquered other nations 
by subversion, 

To combat this threat we must be able 
to expose and prosecute Communists and 
traitors by the hard-to-get evidence that is 
sometimes obtained only by wiretapping, be- 
cause the enemy is so expert in camouflaging 
his secret operations. 

Up to now Communists have been using 
our laws and our freedoms to get away with 
murder. 

This loophole must be closed by an act of 
Congress. 

Untie the hands of the FBI and related 
agencies, 

Make intercepted messages in matters en- 
dangering our national security admissible as 
evidence so that we can prosecute and con- 
vict known spies and traitors. 

There will be no civilian defense of any 
kind until this first step is taken to permit 
the roundup of all those who conspire and 
engage in the plot to exterminate the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and chain its 
people in slavery. 

I freely and confidently predict that the 
United States House of Representatives this 
week will vote overwhelmingly to authorize 
wiretapping evidence for the protection of 
our national security. 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, APRIL 6, 1954 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 5, 
1954) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, in whose peace our 
restless spirits are quieted: The fierce 
storms sweeping across our world in this 
violent day have left us weary with 
watching and waiting for signs of a blue 
sky. These testing times have found 
out our every weakness. While the 
tempest still is high, in the midst of the 
global struggle between darkness and 
light, we turn to the infinite calm of 
Thy changeless love that we may find 
inner sustenance, wells of living water 
springing up, courage in battling for 
truth and serenity under strain. Give 
us a readiness for the austere disciplines 
of self-control, so that our minds and 
bodies may be the channels for kindling 
thoughts and soaring ideals and power to 
match great needs with great deeds. We 
ask it in the Redeemer’s name, Amen, 
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THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNowLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
April 5, 1954, was dispensed with, 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed, without amendment, the follow- 
ing bills and joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate: 

S. 1456. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize a permanent annual ap- 
propriation for the maintenance and opera- 
tion of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory,” 
approved May 7, 1928, as amended; 

S. 2405. An act to authorize the exchange, 
upon terms fully protecting the public in- 
terest, of the United States Public Health 
quarantine station at Marcus Hook, Pa., for 
a new quarantine station; and 

S. J. Res. 143. Joint resolution providing 
for the observance of April 9, the 12th an- 
niversary of the fall of Bataan, as Bataan 
Day. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 63) authorizing the District of 
Columbia to enter into interstate civil- 
defense compacts, with an amendment, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 


in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: 


H. R. 2225. An act to provide for sundry ad- 
ministrative matters affecting the Federal 
Government, particularly the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and State Department, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 3986. An act to authorize the appro- 
priation of additional funds to complete the 
International Peace Garden, North Dakota; 

H. R. 4690. An act to provide for the erec- 
tion of appropriate markers in national 
cemeteries to honor the memory of mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces missing in action; 

H. R. 5420. An act to amend section 161, 
title 35, United States Code, relating to the 
patenting of plants; 

H. R. 6374. An act to revise certain laws re- 
lating to warrant officers of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6711. An act to further amend section 
13 of the Federal Farm Loan Act, as amended, 
to authorize the Federal land banks to make 
a bulk purchase of certain remaining as- 
sets of the Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora- 
tion; 

H. R. 6870. An act to amend the act of 
February 13, 1900 (31 Stat. 28), by approving 
existing railway installations and authorizing 
further railway installations on the batture 
in front of the Public Health Service hospi- 
tal property in New Orleans, La.; 

H. R. 6896. An act to extend the period for 
the filing of certain claims under the War 
Claims Act of 1948 by World War II prisoners 
of war; 

H. R. 6988. An act to amend an act ap- 
proved December 15, 1944, authorizing tha 
Secretary of the Interior to convey certain 
land in Powell townsite, Wyoming, Shoshone 
reclamation project, Wyoming, to the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming; 

H. R. 7110. An act to provide that title to 
certain school lands shall vest in the States 
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under the act of January 25, 1927, notwith- 
standing any Federal leases which may be 
outstanding on such lands at the time they 
are surveyed; 

H. R. 7125. An act to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act with respect 
to residues of pesticide chemicals in or on raw 
agricultural commodities; 

H. R. 7308. An act to repeal section 307 of 
title III of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 
1950, as amended; 

H. R. 7329. An act to repeal section 1174 of 

the Revised Statutes, as amended, relating to 
the cooperation of medical officers with line 
officers in superintending cooking by enlisted 
men; 
H. R. 7380. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to reconvey certain prop- 
erty which the city of Boulder, Colo., donated 
to the Secretary of Commerce for the estab- 
lishment of a radio propagation laboratory; 

H. R. 7774. An act to establish a uniform 
system for the granting of incentive awards 
to officers and employees of the United 
States, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 8539. An act to extend the period of 
election under the Uniformed Services Con- 
tingency Option Act of 1953 for certain mem- 
bers of the uniformed services. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled joint resolution (S. J. Res. 143) 
providing for the observance of April 9, 
the 12th anniversary of the fall of Ba- 
taan, as Bataan Day, and it was signed 
by the Vice President. 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
appoints the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. STENNIS] as a member of the Board 
of Visitors to the Military Academy, in 
the place of the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr, RUSSELL], excused. 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO NAVAL 
ACADEMY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
appoints the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. FREAR] as a member of the Board of 
Visitors to the Naval Academy, in the 
place of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL], excused. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
have been informed by the chairman of 
the Finance Committee—and the matter 
has been discussed with the minority, 
and it is agreeable to them—that the 
committee desires to be permitted to 
meet this afternoon, during the session 
of the Senate. I now ask unanimous 
consent to that effect. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, consent is given. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 
Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that immediate- 
ly following the quorum call and after 
a brief executive session there may be 
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the customary morning hour for the 
transaction of routine business, under 
the usual 2-minute limitation on 
speeches. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Legislative Clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, to 
act on nominations beginning with the 
new reports. 

motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

George P. Baker, of Massachusetts, to be 
the representative of the United States on 
the Transport and Communications Com- 
mission of the Economic and Social Council 
of the U. N.; and 

Edward B. Lawson, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, a Foreign Service officer of the 
class of career minister, now Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Ice- 
land, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to Israel. 

By Mr. AIKEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Executive B, 83d Congress, 2d session, In- 
ternational Sugar Agreement; without res- 
ervation (Ex. Rept. No. 4). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will proceed to state the nomina- 
tions on the calendar, beginning with 
the new reports. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Edwin M. Stanley, of North Carolina, 
to be United States attorney for the 
middle district of North Carolina. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of B. Ray Cohoon, of North Carolina, 
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to be United States marshal for the 
eastern district of North Carolina. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Ray H. Schoonover, of Wisconsin, to 
be United States marshal for the western 
district of Wisconsin. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob« 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL 
BOARD 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Thomas J. Herbert, of Ohio, to be a 
member of the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board for the term of 3 years ex- 
piring April 9, 1957. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Robert Bernerd Anderson, of Texas, 
to be Deputy Secretary of Defense. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Charles Sparks Thomas, of California, 
to be Secretary of the Navy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


IN THE ARMY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations in the Army be confirmed en 
bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Army nominations are con- 
firmed en bloc. 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the United States 
Air Force. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Air 
Force nominations be confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations in the Air Force 
are confirmed en bloc. 


IN THE NAVY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations in the Navy be confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations in the Navy are 
confirmed en bloc. 


NAVAL RESERVE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Naval Re- 
serve. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations in the Naval Reserve be con- 
firmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations in the Naval 
Reserve are confirmed en bloc. 


THE MARINE CORPS RESERVE 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Karl S. Day to be major general. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of John D. Macklin to be brigadier gen- 
eral. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Bertrand T. Fay to be major general. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
understand there are at the desk certain 
routine Army and Navy nominations be- 
low the rank of general officer or flag of- 
ficer. Is that correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that those Army 
and Navy nominations be confirmed en 
bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations in the Army 
and in the Navy are confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
now ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith, 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 
Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 
The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


DEPOSIT or SAVINGS FoR ENLISTED MEMBERS OF 
ARMED FORCES 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide for the deposit of savings of en- 
listed members of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marine Corps, and for other purposes 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


IMPROVEMENT OF PROGRAM OF EMERGENCY 
Loans 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the act of April 6, 1949, 
as amended by the act of July 14, 1953, to 
improve the program of emergency loans, 
and for other purposes (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 


REPORT ON COLORADO RIVER STORAGE PROJECT 
AND PARTICIPATING PROJECTS—DEVELOPMENT 
OF UPPER COLORADO RIVER BASIN 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 

Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
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report and findings on the Colorado River 
storage project and participating projects, 
providing for the development and utiliza- 
tion of the water and related resources of 
the upper Colorado River Basin (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT ON BACKLOG OF PENDING APPLICATIONS 
AND HEARING CASES, FEDERAL COMMUNICA- 
TIONS COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on backlog of pending 
applications and hearings cases in that Com- 
mission, as of February 28, 1954 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORT OF TORT CLAIMS BY DEPARTMENT OF 
INTERIOR 


A letter from the Administrative Assistant 
to the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of tort claims paid 
by the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year 1953 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


GRANTING OF APPLICATIONS FOR PERMANENT 
RESIDENCE FILED BY CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders granting the applications for 
permanent residence filed by certain aliens, 
together with a statement of the facts and 
pertinent provisions of law as to each alien, 
and the reasons for granting such applica- 
tions (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS 

Two letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders suspending deporta- 
tion of certain aliens, together with detailed 
statements of the facts and pertinent pro- 
visions of law as to each alien, and the rea- 
sons for ordering such suspension (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

PROPOSED BUILDING FOR SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION 

A letter from the Secretary, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C., transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to authorize 
the construction of a building for the 
Smithsonian Institution and to authorize an 
appropriation therefor (with accompanying 
Papers); to the Committee on Public Works, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Armed Services: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 7 


“Joint resolution relative to the establish- 
ment of the Air Force Academy in Califor- 
nia 


“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States is now considering the location for the 
new Air Force Academy; and 

“Whereas the mild salubrious climate of 
California is particularly suited to flight 
training operations; and 

“Whereas California has available large 
areas of land, safely removed from congested 
metropolitan areas, which are eminently 
suited as the location of the Academy; and 

“Whereas the workers of California are 
highly skilled and experienced in large con- 
struction projects of this nature; and 

“Whereas the materials and supplies re- 
quired for the construction and operation 
of such an institution including the cement, 
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the steel, the fuel, the food, and even the 
planes are produced by California’s manu- 
facturers, refiners, and farmers; and 

“Whereas the transportation system of 
California is efficient and has the facilities 
to meet any demand made upon it by such 
a school; and 

“Whereas the California educational and 
research institutions, which are the finest in 
the world, are ready to aid and cooperate 
with such an institution; and 

“Whereas California offers greater and 
more varied recreational opportunities for 
the off-duty relaxation of the personnel of 
such an Academy than are to be found in 
any other State: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to locate the new Air Force 
Academy in California, the State best fitted 
for such an institution and the State where 
such an institution may be constructed and 
operated with the least burden on the tax- 
2 ol the United States; and be it fur- 

er 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
Assembly be hereby directed to prepare and 
to transmit suitable copies of this resolu- 
tion to the President and Vice President of 
the United States, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to each Sen- 
ator and Representative from California in 
the Congress of the United States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 5 


“Joint resolution relative to Congress appro- 
priating funds for the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of the western land 
boundary fence along the border between 
the United States and Mexico 


“Whereas the fence constructed by the 
United States several years ago along the 
border between the United States and Mexico 
to prevent diseased livestock from straying 
across that border into California and other 
States is now in a bad state of repair; and 

“Whereas in order to properly protect our 
livestock from exposure to such diseases as 
southern cattle tick fever, foot-and-mouth 
disease, and dourine, the construction, op- 
eration, and maintenance of an effective 
fence is urgently needed; and 

“Whereas animals straying into this coun- 
try from Mexico have infected domestic live- 
stock with disease and continue to threaten 
our livestock industry; and 

“Whereas the cost and inconvenience re- 
sulting from control and eradication ot 
disease of livestock are great; and 

“Whereas should such disease again be car- 
ried into California or other western areas, 
economic loss would result not only from 
the disease but also from quarantine restric- 
tions; and 

“Whereas the United States Section, In- 
ternational Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion, United and Mexico, has agreed to super- 
vise the construction of a fence if funds are 
provided therefor; and 

“Whereas there is now pending before the 
Congress legislation, S. 114 (83d Cong., Ist 
sess.), authorizing an appropriation for the 
construction, operation, and maintenance of 
the western land boundary fence between 
the Republic of Mexico and the United States 
of America: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the assembly and the senate 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
Congress of the United States is hereby urged 
and memorialized to give favorable consid- 
eration to the legislation mentioned, or com- 
parable legislation, to permit early repair, 
construction, operation, and maintenance of 
the western land boundary fence; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
assembly is directed to transmit copies of 
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this resolution to the President ot the United 
States, the President of the Senate, and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States.” : 


Two joint resolutions of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 2 


“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
Congress to provide adequate fire and flood 
protection in the national forests of 
southern California 


“Whereas the national forest watersheds 
of southern California have suffered enor- 
mous fire losses during 1953 which were in 
part due to the extremely dry weather con- 
ditions; and 

“Whereas these drought conditions are ex- 
tending through the 1953-54 winter months 
which are producing a grave danger of 1954 
being the most disastrous fire season in 
recorded history; and 

“Whereas flood and debris damage result- 
ing from such destruction of the watershed 
would endanger many human lives and 
would cause millions of dollars of property 
damage, both public and private, to the 
communities and countryside below these 
watersheds; and 

“Whereas the urgent need for immediate 
action has been officially recognized by the 
California State Board of Forestry and the 
governing bodies of the counties of Los An- 
geles, San Bernardino, Riverside, Orange, 
San Diego, Santa Barbara, Ventura, and 
San Luis Obispo: Now, therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the President and 
the Congress of the United States to take 
immediate steps to provide an adequate fire 
protection and flood prevention system for 
the national forests in southern California; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
is hereby requested to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 


“Senate Joint Resolution 3 


“Joint resolution relative to securing the 
land comprising Forts Baker, Barry, and 
Cronkhite for State park purposes 


“Whereas Forts Baker, Barry, and Cronk- 
hite were established in Marin County for 
the defense of the San Francisco Harbor 
area; and 

“Whereas the 2,000 acres of land occupied 
by these forts are especially valuable for 
park purposes; and 

“Whereas the use of this land would not 
only provide recreation for millions of people 
in this State but would contribute substan- 
tially to the development of other lands in 
the vicinity: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to take immediate steps to 
investigate the feasibility of conveying the 
lands occupied by these forts to the county 
of Marin in the State of California for de- 
velopment of park, recreational and other 
purposes; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
is directed to transmit copies of this resolu- 
tion to the President and Vice President of 
the United States, to the Secretary of De- 
fense, to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative from California in the Congress of 
the United States.” 
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Two joint resolutions of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Public Works: 

“Senate Joint Resolution 10 


“Joint resolution relative to survey of small- 
craft harbors 

“Whereas there is an urgent demand for 
the development of small boat harbors as 
harbors of refuge and home ports for fishing 
boats and other small craft along the coast 
and in the navigable waters of the State of 
California; and 

“Whereas the improvement and develop- 
ment of such harbors will be useful in aug- 
menting the Nation's food supply by facili- 
tating the further exploration of the food 
resources of the ocean by small craft, as well 
as providing harbor facilities for the use of 
the Armed Forces in the event of hostili- 
ties; and 

“Whereas in 1945 and 1946 the Congress 
of the United States authorized preliminary 
examinations and surveys with the view to 
the establishment of such harbors, which 
surveys were recommended by preliminary 
examinations by the United States Army 
Corps of Engineers; and 

“Whereas in 1950 funds were provided to 
initiate such surveys but with the outbreak 
of hostilities in Korea, President Truman 
issued a directive that no further studies be 
made unless they had a direct bearing on 
national defense, with the result that work 
on these important surveys was discontinued. 
and 

“Whereas there are great stretches of the 
California coast which are at present devoid 
of harbors of refuge but within which are 
situated places which are adapted by nature 
to ready development at nominal cost into 
useful ports; and 

“Whereas there is a joint interim commit- 
tee of the California Legislature studying 
the subject of small craft harbors and plan- 
ning to lend all possible aid in the improve- 
ment and development of such harbors; and 

“Whereas such legislative committee 
wishes to be guided in its activities by such 
surveys and recommendations as are made 
by the United States Corps of Engineers; and 

“Whereas in addition to the aid to naviga- 
tion and the benefit to the general economy 
of the State, the development of such har- 
bors will aid in flood control and prevention 
of beach erosion; and 

“Whereas the United States of America is 
not now engaged in active hostilities: There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully petitions the President of the 
United States to take such steps as may be 
necessary to permit these important surveys 
to be completed in order that a compre- 
hensive plan may be evolved for the de- 
velopment of these natural resources which 
are now dormant; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate is hereby directed to forward copies of 
this resolution to the President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, the 
Secretary of Defense, and to each Senator 
and Representative from California in the 
Congress of the United States.” 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 6 

“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 

Congress to appropriate the necessary 

funds to widen and deepen the entrance 

channel to Mission Bay Harbor 

“Whereas Mission Bay Harbor, located in 
San Diego County, Calif., is, without doubt, 
potentially one of the finest and most beau- 
tiful small-boat harbors in the United 
States; and 

“Whereas the development of this mag- 
nificent anchorage is being stymied by the 
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exceedingly treacherous condition of the en- 
trance channel into the harbor; and 

“Whereas the dangerous condition of the 
channel is extremely perilous to the lives of 
even the most skilled mariners; and 

“Whereas the cost of alleviating this grave 
threat to navigation is infinitesimal in com- 
parison to the sum spent thus far by the 
United States on the Mission Bay proj- 
ect; and 

“Whereas $6,535,000 spent on the project 
by the United States will have been com- 
pletely wasted unless prompt action is taken 
to widen and deepen the harbor entrance 
channel; and 

“Whereas, the soil removed from the chan- 
nel can be immediately used to halt erosion 
at Ocean Beach, located south of the chan- 
nel; and 

“Whereas the dredging of the channel will 
stimulate private enterprise, create new jobs, 
provide a cushion for defense employment 
cutbacks, and bring added enjoyment and 
pleasure not only to the people of San Diego 
but also to the thousands of guests from 
every State in the Union and from other na- 
tions who annually visit the area: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of California respectfully memo- 
rializes the Congress of the United States to 
appropriate the funds necessary to widen 
and deepen the entrance channel to Mission 
Bay Harbor to permit pleasure craft traffic 
once more to move freely into and out of the 
bay; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly be hereby directed to prepare and to 
transmit suitable copies of this resolution to 
the President and the Vice President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and to each Member of 
the United States Congress from California.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; ordered to lie on the 
table: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 4 


“Joint resolution relative to granting the 
Territory of Hawaii statehood in the 
United States 
“Whereas for many years the people and the 

Governments of the State of California and 

the Territory of Hawaii have enjoyed the 

most close and friendly business, personal, 
and cultural relationships; and 
“Whereas the people of the Territory of 

Hawaii, regardless of racial descent, at all 

times have demonstrated their complete 

loyalty to the United States and during 

World War II, particularly, served with great 

valor and distinction in the Armed Forces 

of the United States; and 

“Whereas in April of 1950 a convention 
drafted a constitution, which was approved 
by the voters in the 1950 general election 
and also the Territorial legislature; and 

“Whereas it is important for the Territory 
of Hawaii in its present status to enjoy the 
sovereignty to which it is entitled and to 
develop its resources most advantageously: 

Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 

the State of California (jointly), That the 

Congress and the President of the United 

States be, and they are hereby, urged and 

memorialized to enact at this session of the 

Congress such laws as will grant the present 

Territory of Hawaii the status of statehood 

in the United States and create the State of 

Hawaii as the 49th State of our country; 

and be it further 
“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 

ate be and he is hereby directed to transmit 
copies of this resolution to the President of 
the United States, to the President of the 

Senate, to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 

resentatives, and to each Senator and Rep- 

resentative from California in the Congress 
of the United States.“ 
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A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Pennsylvania (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“Resolution urging congressional action 
against injurious foreign imports 
“Whereas the increased importation of 
numerous products that come into competi- 
tion with the output of factories, farms, and 
mines of Pennsylvania, replacing the prod- 
ucts of Pennsylvania’s industries, is a con- 
stant menace to the State’s continuing eco- 
nomic stability; and 
“Whereas the lower wages paid abroad 
make it impossible for many of our smaller 
and medium-sized producers to compete with 
imports without resorting to ruinous price 
cutting, which in turn would result either 
in financial losses or heavy pressure for wage 
reductions and outright unemployment; and 
“Whereas our national obligations have 
reached such extreme proportions that the 
national income must be maintained at its 
present unprecedented high level, or close 
thereto, lest we become insolvent; and 
“Whereas pressure that comes from imports 
of residual fuel oil, having risen from an 
average of 50 million barrels in the 1946-48 
period to more than 125 million in 1952, or 
the equivalent of 31 million tons of coal; 
from imports of pottery, watches and parts, 
glassware, lace, carpets and other textiles, 
hats and millinery, chemicals, scientific ap- 
paratus, cutlery, dairy products, wallpaper, 
luggage and leather goods, and many other 
articles, will render the upholding of the 
economy at its high levels most uncertain 
and difficult, unless all import trade is placed 
on a fair competitive basis and the potential 
injury therefrom thus contained; and 
“Whereas a maximum of such trade re- 
sults from a prosperous domestic economy 
freed from the threat of a breakdown re- 
sulting from unfair import competition: 
Therefore be it 
“Resolved (if the house of representatives 
concurs), That the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania hereby me- 
morialize the Congress of the United States 
that adequate safeguards be provided in 
tariff and trade legislation against the de- 
struction or lowering of our American stand- 
ard of living, the labor standard of our 
workmen, and the stability of our economy 
by unfair import competition and that the 
existing trade agreements legislation be 
amended accordingly; and be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the Vice President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of Commerce, the Secretary of Labor, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Chairman of the 
United States Tariff Commission, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
each Senator and Representative from 
Pennsylvania in the Congress of the United 
States. 
„G. HAROLD WATKINS, 
“Secretary, Senate of Pennsylvania. 
“Approved the 28th day of July A. D. 1953. 
“JOHN S. FINE, 
“Governor.” 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

The petition of Helen L. Lichtweis, of 
Peoria, III., praying for a redress of griev- 
ances; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The petition of David Darrin, Washing- 
ton, D. C., praying for a redress of grievances 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the executive 
board of Local Sugar Union 804, Guayama, 
P. R., condemning the action of certain per- 
sons in trying to assassinate Members of 
the House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

The petition of Gerald W. Smith, and sun- 
dry other citizens of the State of Connecti- 
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cut, relating to a "declaration of conscience” 
made in the address of Mrs. SMITH of Maine 
in 1950; to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, 


REVISION OF IMMIGRATION AND 
NATIONALITY ACT—RESOLUTION 
OF CITY COUNCIL OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
City Council of Philadelphia, Pa., on 
March 18, adopted a resolution calling 
for drastic revision in the so-called Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act, the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952. The terms of 
this brief resolution express so well the 
need for the revision of this act that 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp, and appropriately 
referred. 

This resolution was introduced in the 
city council by James A. Finnegan, presi- 
dent of the council, who is to be con- 
gratulated on the drafting and sponsor- 
ship of this fine expression of a purpose 
which I hope will soon be achieved. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


Resolution memorializing the United States 
Congress with respect to the modification 
of the provisions of the National Immi- 
gration Act 


Whereas on December 24, 1952, the new 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 
became effective; and 

Whereas the plan to codify and consoli- 
date the immigration and naturalization 
laws presented our lawgivers with an ex- 
cellent opportunity to remove from our laws 
pertaining to this important field various 
features generally felt to be inconsistent 
with our democratic tradition and to enact 
a truly modern immigration and naturaliza- 
tion law; and 

Whereas the said 1953 National Immigra- 
tion Act does make an important contribu- 
tion to human relations within the United 
States by eliminating all racial barriers in 
naturalization proceedings; and 

Whereas the new law has unfortunately 
missed the opportunity to remove discrimi- 
nation among would-be emigrants to the 
United States by asserting, in effect, through 
the quotas established therein, that immi- 
grants from northern Europe are more de- 
sirable to the United States than immigrants 
from southern and eastern Europe; and 

Whereas the 1952 National Immigration 
Act violates the American ideal of complete 
equality of all citizens before the law by 
providing special tests and penalties for nat- 
uralized citizens which do not apply to 
native-born citizens; and 

Whereas both the Republican ind Demo- 
cratic Parties, in the election campaign of 
1952, felt impelled to call for a revision of 
the 1952 National Immigration Act, since 
the new enactment has been generally de- 
scribed as a “racist, discriminatory, and 
retrogressive measure,” and there is every 
evidence of concerted belief that the law 
should be rewritten and a law presented to 
strike an “intelligent, unbigoted balance be- 
tween the immigration welfare of America 
and the prayerful hopes of the unhappy and 
the oppressed”; and 

Whereas although it is necessary and 
proper that our immigration laws contain 
provisions to prevent the entry into our coun- 
try of persons who might engage in espio- 
mage and other subversive activities, they 
should not be used as a device for erecting 
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an iron curtain around our shores and ex- 
cluding many people who might well con- 
tribute greatly to the strengthening of our 
country: Therefore 

Resolved by the Council of the City of 
Philadelphia, That the Congress of the 
United States is hereby memorialized to re- 
vise the 1952 National Immigration Act, and 
to provide a modern and democratic immi- 
gration system. 

Resolved, That a certified copy of this reso- 
lution be transmitted to the President of the 
United States, to the Presiding Officers of 
the United States Senate and the House of 
Representatives, to the two Senators from 
Pennsylvania, and to the Members of the 
House of Representatives from Philadelphia, 

JAMES A. FINNEGAN, 
President of City Council. 


PRICE SUPPORTS FOR HONEY— 
LETTER FROM WISCONSIN STATE 
BEEKEEPERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I present 
a letter which I have received today from 
Cornelius C. Meyer, secretary of the Wis- 
consin State Beekeepers Association, rel- 
ative to the significant problem of price 
supports on honey. 

It is not generally realized by the pub- 
lic but bees and honey play an extremely 
crucial role in our agricultural economy. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Meyer's letter be printed in the RECORD 
and referred to the Agricultural Com- 
mittee. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Appleton, Wis., April 2, 1954. 
Senator ALEXANDER K. WILEY, 
United States Senate, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: The Fox Valley dis- 
trict of the Wisconsin State Beekeepers Asso- 
ciation recently met in Appleton. The whole 
State, which has approximately 10,000 bee- 
keepers, was represented, to some extent, at 
this meeting. The gathering went on record 
as favoring a mandatory price support on 
honey, and as secretary, I have been asked 
to contact our 10 Congressmen and 2 Sen- 
ators on this matter. 

After the last war the honey market was 
in a very demoralized condition, with much 
cutthroat competition, which was forcing 
many beekeepers into bankruptcy. This was 
at a time when agricultural authorities were 
urging more bees for pollination purposes. 
They have found that some 50 farm crops, 
especially the legumes, are wholly or in part 
dependent on the honeybee for pollination 
of the blossoms to assure a seed crop. These 
same authorities claim that bees are at least 
20 times more valuable to the farmers for 
this reason than for the honey and wax they 
produce, which in an average season amounts 
to about $2 million in this State. 

Since honey went under price support sev- 
eral years ago, the market has been much 
more orderly, and at a price at which most 
beekeepers could stay in business despite 
the present high overhead expenses. 

Therefore, anything you can do in our 
favor concerning any new legislation to re- 
place the Agricultural Act of 1949, will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
CORNELIUS C. MEYER, 
Secretary. 


ELL T. E A 
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REDUCTION OF DAIRY SURPLUSES— 
DAIRY FARM PROBLEMS—RESO- 
LUTIONS FROM AGRICULTURE 
COMMITTEE OF WISCONSIN LEG- 
ISLATIVE COUNCIL 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to receive today two important 
resolutions adopted by the agriculture 
committee of the Wisconsin Legislative 
Council, which met at Madison on 
April 1. 

The committee devoted its attention 
to several extremely significant phases 
of America’s dairy problem. 

It addressed itself, for example, to the 
vital subject of eradicating diseases of 
dairy cattle, elimination of barriers 
which interfere with milk distribution 
across the country, as well as consider- 
ing other important issues. 

I personally have long urged a pro- 
gram of intensive research against bru- 
cellosis and other diseases which ravage 
the livestock industry and which cost 
such tremendous sums to our dairy farm- 
ers. In addition, I have urged the elimi- 
nation of phony barriers which prevent 
Wisconsin milk, for example, from en- 
tering into other regions of our country. 

I know that the resolutions adopted by 
the agriculture committee will be of great 
interest to my colleagues in the Senate, 
and I ask unanimous consent that they 
be printed in the Recorp at this point 
and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE AGRICULTURE 
COMMITTEE OF THE WISCONSIN LEGISLATIVE 
COUNCIL AT THE STATE CAPITOL IN MADISON 
ON APRIL 1, 1954, AND DIRECTED To THE SEC- 
RETARY OF AGRICULTURE, THE CHAIRMEN OF 
THE SENATE AND HOUSE AGRICULTURE COM- 
MITTEES, AND TO THE ENTIRE WISCONSIN 
DELEGATION IN CONGRESS 


RESOLUTION RELATING TO THE REDUCTION OF 
DAIRY SURPLUSES 


Whereas the Nation now has approximately 
a 9 billion pound milk equivalent surplus; 
and 

Whereas the estimates indicate that there 
will be about 3 percent more cows in the 
next year and a resulting milk equivalent 
surplus equal to 9 billion pounds; and 

Whereas the honorable Secretary of Agri- 
culture has suggested that one device for 
the reduction of the surplus cows and milk 
production be the elimination of low-pro- 
ducing animals; and 

Whereas there are in the dairy industry 
animals which tests show react positively to 
brucellosis, and which, for reasons of the 
health of the Nation, ought to be elimi- 
nated, since it is transmissible to human 
beings as undulant fever; and 

Whereas to this point the Federal Gov- 
ernment has considered it in the public in- 
terest to expend Federal funds for the pur- 
pose of encouraging the elimination of such 
animals; and 

Whereas there is evidence that the Federal 
Government has now embarked on a policy 
of reducing the funds for such purpose with 
the apparent intent to eliminate them en- 
tirely in the budgets currently under con- 
sideration: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in order to reduce the ex- 
isting and anticipated surplus of dairy prod- 
ucts and cows and in order to assure the 
production of milk from disease-free animals 
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in accordance with the present market re- 
quirements, the committee on agriculture of 
the legislative council of the Wisconsin Leg- 
islature requests the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the members of the Wisconsin delegation 
to Congress to work toward the appropria- 
tion of adequate funds to finance a disease- 
eradication program as a realistic device to 
reduce surpluses. 
Senator WILLIAM E. Owen, Chairman, 
Assemblyman Frep Rust, 
Vice Chairman, 
Assemblyman RUSSELL PAULSON, 
Secretary. 
Senator CHESTER E. DEMPSEY, 
Senator PHILIP DOWNING. 
Assemblyman CHARLES H. SYKES. 
Assemblyman EARL D. HALL. 
Assemblyman MARTIN O. MONSON. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE AGRICULTURE 
COMMITTEE OF THE WISCONSIN LEGISLATIVE 
COUNCIL AT THE STATE CAPITOL IN MADISON 
ON APRIL 1, 1954, AND DIRECTED TO THE SEC- 
RETARY OF AGRICULTURE, THE CHAIRMEN OF 
THE SENATE AND HOUSE AGRICULTURE COM- 
MITTEES, AND TO THE ENTIRE WISCONSIN 
DELEGATION IN THE CONGRESS 


RESOLUTION RELATING TO THE PROBLEMS OF THE 
WISCONSIN DAIRY FARMER 


Whereas the present class 1, 2, and 3 sys- 
tem of buying milk from the farmers has 
artificially stimulated the production of milk 
in certain sections of the country and there- 
by created unnatural competition for the 
Wisconsin milk producer; and 

Whereas this same policy has raised the 
price of milk to the consumer in such areas 
so high that many people have been elim- 
inated as consumers; and 

Whereas the potential maximum con- 
sumption of milk has by no means been 
reached nor have the full values of milk to 
the health of our people been realized; and 

Whereas the pricing policies of the Fed- 
eral Government have artificially stimulated 
the production of milk in certain areas of 
the United States to the detriment of the 
stable production of Wisconsin; and 

Whereas the unnecessarily restrictive con- 
trols on the interstate shipment of milk 
under the guise of health regulations have 
reacted adversely on the sale of Wisconsin 
milk and the reputation of the Wisconsin 
farmer: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Committee on Agriculture 
of the Legislative Council of the Wisconsin 
Legislature, That the Honorable Ezra Taft 
Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, be, and he 
hereby is, requested to direct his energies 
toward the abolition of the Federal price 
controls in the milk markets of the United 
States which are artificially stimulating milk 
production in certain areas to the detriment 
of the long-established dairy industry of 
Wisconsin; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary be urged to 
make every effort to remove the unneces- 
sarily restrictive controls over milk produc- 
tion under the guise of health which are 
inhibiting the legitimate distribution of the 
milk produced in Wisconsin; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Honorable Ezra Taft Benson and 
to each member of the Wisconsin delegation 
in the Congress of the United States. 

Senator WILLIAM E. OWEN, st 
Chairman. 
Assemblyman FRED RUST, 
Vice Chairman. 
Assemblyman RUSSELL PAULSON, 
Secretary. 
Senator CHESTER E. DEMPSEY, 
Senator PHILIP DOWNING. 
Assemblyman EARL D. HALL. 
Assemblyman MARTIN O. MONSON, 
Assemblyman CHARLES H, SYKES. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


Ey Mr. DUFF, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, without amendment: 

S. 22. A bill to validate certain payments 
for accrued leave made to members of the 
Armed Forces who accepted discharges for 
the purpose of immediate reenlistment for 
an indefinite period (Rept. No. 1187); 

S. 1754. A bill to amend the Dependents 
Assistance Act of 1950, as amended, so as to 
provide punishment for fraudulent accept- 
ance of benefits thereunder (Rept. No. 1188); 

H. R. 5416. A bill to authorize the advance- 
ment of certain lieutenants on the retired 
list of the Navy (Rept. No. 1189); and 

H. R. 5627. A bill to amend Public Law 472, 
81st Congress, approved April 11, 1950, en- 
titled “An act to promote the national de- 
fense and to contribute to more effective 
aeronautical research by authorizing profes- 
sional personnel of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics to attend accred- 
ited graduate schools for research and study” 
(Rept. No. 1192). 

By Mr. HENDRICKSON, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services: 

H. R. 7512. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of the federally owned lands which 
are situated within Camp Blanding Military 
Reservation, Fla., to the armory board, State 
of Florida, in order to consolidate ownership 
and perpetuate the availability of Camp 
Blanding for military training and use; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1191). 

By Mr. MUNDT, from the Committee on 
Government Operations, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 3197. A bill to authorize the acceptance 
of conditional gifts to further the defense 
effort (Rept. No. 1193); 

H. R. 232. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance to the State of Indiana of certain 
surplus real property situated in Marion 
County, Ind. (Rept. No. 1194); and 

H. R. 3477. A bill to extend to the Canal 
Zone government and the Panama Canal 
Company provisions of the act entitled “An 
act to facilitate the settlement of the ac- 
counts of certain deceased civilian officers 
and employees of the Government," ap- 
proved August 3, 1950 (Rept. No. 1195). 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES FRINGE 
BENEFITS—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, I report favorably, with amend- 
ments, the bill (S. 2665) to amend the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
and the Federal Employees Pay Act of 
1945, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, and I submit a report (No. 1190) 
thereon. The bill was unanimously ap- 
proved by the members of the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

Mr. President, I urge the Members of 
the Senate to familiarize themselves with 
the bill and the report and sincerely hope 
that we can secure early consideration of 
the bill by the Senate. 

The proposed legislation is of vital im- 
portance to 2% million Federal em- 
ployees. It provides for classified work- 
ers many benefits and privileges such as 
are now provided by private industry. 
Included among the provisions of the bill 
are the repeal of the so-called Whitten 
amendment, which has for more than 3 
years imposed restrictions on Federal 
personnel management. 
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The so-called crafts, protective, and 
custodial schedule under the Classifica- 
tion Act would be abolished and 69,000 
CPC employees would come under the 
terms of the Wage Board to be paid on 
the basis of prevailing wage rates. 
Forty-seven thousand would be trans- 
ferred to the general schedule of the 
Classification Act, and in the majority 
of cases there will be an increase in basic 
compensation, but in no event will there 
be a reduction in compensation. 

The Civil Service Commission is au- 
thorized to recruit persons for hard-to- 
fill position in the Federal service and 
establish pay rates for such positions at 
higher than the minimum rate for the 
grade. 

The bill would further provide over- 
time pay at a time-and-one-half rate 
for employees up to $5,810 per annum as 
contrasted with the present limitation of 
$2,890 per annum. In addition, special 
premium pay has been provided for fire 
fighters and law-enforcement agents 
who are either required to be on duty on 
a standby basis or whose hours of duty 
cannot be controlled administratively. 

The bill as approved by the committee 
will improve and simplify the adminis- 
tration of the Government’s incentive 
awards program. Also, it provides for 
the establishment of 300 additional 
grades under the Classification Act 
whose rates of compensation are between 
$12,000 and $14,000 per annum. 

The bill also authorizes the depart- 
ments and agencies to provide a $100 uni- 
form allowance for all employees in such 
departments or sgencies who are re- 
quired to wear uniforms provided the 
Congress by appropriation acts author- 
izes such expenditures. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar. 


AMENDMENT OF HOME OWNERS’ 
LOAN ACT OF 1933—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, I 
report favorably, with an amendment, 
the bill (S. 975) to amend the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, as amended, 
and I submit a report (No. 1186) thereon, 
together with my additional views. I 
ask unanimous consent that the report 
be printed, including the additional 
views. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar; and, without 
objection, the report will be printed, as 
requested by the Senator from Connecti- 
cut. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, April 6, 1954, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled joint resolution (S. J. Res. 143) 
providing for observance of April 9, the 
12th anniversary of the fall of Bataan, 
as Bataan Day. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (by request): 

S. 3280. A bill to authorize certain con- 
struction at military and naval installations 
and for the Alaska Communications System, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. EASTLAND (for himself and 
Mr. STENNIS) : 

S. 3261. A bill for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Thomas E. Rhodes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. WILEY (by request): 

S. 3262. A bill to encourage the disposal 
of agricultural surpluses and to improve 
the foreign relations of the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, on 
March 31, 1954, I introduced the bill (S, 
3226) to provide for the return to the 
former owners of certain lands acquired 
in connection with the Fort Randall 
Dam project, the Oahe Dam project, the 
Gavins Point Dam project, of mineral, 
oil, or gas interests in such lands, which 
at that time was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
I am advised by the Parliamentarian 
and by the acting minority leader, with 
whom I have conferred, that the bill 
should have been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs be discharged from further con- 
sideration of the bill and that it be re- 
ferred, instead, to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR PLACED 
ON CALENDAR 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles, and referred, or 
placed on the calendar, as indicated: 


H. R. 2225. An act to provide for sundry 
administrative matters affecting the Federal 
Government, particularly the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and State Department, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 6374. An act to revise certain laws 
relating to warrant officers of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7308. An act to repeal section 307 of 
title III of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 
1950, as amended; 

H. R. 7329. An act to repeal section 1174 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended, relating 
to the cooperation of medical officers with 
line officers in superintending cooking by en- 
listed men; and 

H. R. 8539. An act to extend the period of 
election under the Uniformed Services Con- 
tingency Option Act of 1953 for certain 
members of the uniformed services; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 3986. An act to authorize the appro- 
priation of additional funds to complete the 
International Peace Garden, N. Dak.; 

H.R. 4690. An act to provide for the erec- 
tion of appropriate markers in national cem- 
eteries to honor the memory of members 
of the Armed Forces missing in action; and 

H. R. 6988. An act to amend an act ap- 
proved December 15, 1944, authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to convey certain 
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land in Powell townsite, Wyoming, Shoshone 
reclamation project, Wyoming, to the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 5420. An act to amend section 161, 
title 35, United States Code, relating to the 
patenting of plants; and 

H. R. 6896. An act to extend the period for 
the filing of certain claims under the War 
Claims Act of 1948 by World War II pris- 
oners of war; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H. R. 6711. An act to further amend sec- 
tion 13 of the Federal Farm Loan Act, as 
amended, to authorize the Federal land 
banks to make a bulk purchase of certain 
remaining assets of the Federal Farm Mort- 
gage Corporation; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

H. R. 6870. An act to amend the act of 
February 13, 1900 (31 Stat. 28), by approv- 
ing existing railway installations and au- 
thorizing further railway installations on 
the batture in front of the Public Health 
Service hospital property in New Orleans, 
La.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

H.R.7125. An act to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act with respect to 
residues of pesticide chemicals in or on raw 
agricultural commodities; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

H. R. 7774. An act to establish a uniform 
system for the granting of incentive awards 
to officers and employees of the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 7110. An act to provide that title to 
certain school lands shall vest in the States 
under the act of January 25, 1927, notwith- 
standing any Federal leases which may be 
outstanding on such lands at the time they 
are surveyed; and 

H. R. 7380. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to reconvey certain prop- 
erty which the city of Boulder, Colo., donated 
to the Secretary of Commerce for the estab- 
lishment of a radio propagation laboratory; 
placed on the calendar. 


LIMITATION OF SCOPE AND DEFER- 
MENT OF HEARINGS BY THE 
WATER TRANSPORTATION SUB- 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, with regard to the hearing to be 
held this Thursday afternoon by the 
Senate Water Transportation Subcom- 
mittee on the matter of private financ- 
ing of ship construction, it has been 
found desirable to limit the testimony to 
3 instead of to the 4 bills originally an- 
nounced. 

The bills to be considered, therefore, 
will be S. 3219, S. 1905, and S. 2407, in 
the order named. 

Hearings on S. 1879 have been de- 
ferred, in view of the fact that the inter- 
ested Government agencies have re- 
quested that the hearing be put off until 
they have completed their reports on this 
important bill, introduced by the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON]. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE REC- 
ORD 
On request, and by unanimous con- 

sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 

were ordered to be printed in the REC- 

ORD, as follows: 

By Mr. PAYNE: 
Statement entitled “Robert E. Peary and 
the Discovery of the North Pole,” prepared 
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by him in commemoration of the 45th an- 
niversary of the discovery of the North Pole, 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, has 
morning business been concluded? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there fur- 
ther morning business? If not, the 
morning business is concluded. 

Mr. WILLIAMS obtained the floor. 


ATOMIC ENERGY PROGRAM—THE 
QUEBEC AGREEMENT 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Delaware 
yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Iowa, with the 
understanding that I shall not lose the 
floor. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Senator for yielding. I have a state- 
ment to make which will require 2 or 3 
minutes. I shall make an extempora- 
neous statement at this time, and in the 
immediate future I shall amplify the 
statement with documentary facts and 


figures. 

Mr. President, an astounding state- 
ment has just come over the teletype. 
The statement is credited to former 
President Truman. I shall read the 
news item as it came over the teletype. 

Speaking of the statement by Sir 
Winston Churchill, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, before the Parliament 
yesterday, that the so-called Quebec 
agreement, which was entered into se- 
cretly between Mr. Churchill and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1943, had been can- 
celed and rescinded by mutual agree- 
ment between the British Labor Govern- 
ment and the American Government, 
Mr. Truman made a startling statement, 
according to the news reports. I read 
from the teletype account: 


Mr. Truman said the agreement still is in 
effect. 

He said ranking members of the Foreign 
Relations Committees of both United States 
Houses of Congress knew of the agreement 
which grew out of Britain’s discovery the 
atom-development project would be so costly 
that the United States was the only nation 
that could afford to carry on with it. 

As a result of the meeting between former 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Win- 
ston Churchill at Quebec in August 1943, Mr. 
Truman said, the United States took over the 
entire program of developing the atom. 

“The British shared their secrets with us,” 
Mr. Truman said. Before they gave up de- 
velopment of the atom, the British had spent 
twenty million on the project. 

Mr. Truman, in declaring the agreement to 
still be in effect and said it referred only to 
atomic development and not to the hydro- 
gen bomb. 

The former President said he renewed the 
Quebec agreement with former Prime Minis- 
ter Clement Attlee and Canadian Prime Min- 
isted Mackenzie King in Washington late in 
1945, shortly after the Potsdam conference— 
as soon as he could get here. 

Mr. Truman said that again both of our 
Foreign Relations Committees were aware of 
the renewal. He said he even believed con- 
gressional floor leaders knew of it. 

He emphasized that the agreement applied 
only to atomic fission and did not have any 
bearing on the H-bomb. 

The reason the late Senator Brien Me- 
Mahon, author of the act forbidding the 
United States to share atomic secrets with 
foreign governments, did not know about the 
1943 agreement, Mr. Truman said, was be- 
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cause he did not hold any position in the 
Senate, which entitled him to know about it. 

James Hagerty, Presidential press secre- 
tary, told reporters in Washington yesterday 
that the 1943 agreement is not in effect at 
the present time. 


The purpose for which I now rise is 
to say that either Mr. Truman is utterly 
and grossly misinformed, and does not 
know the circumstances in connection 
with the rescission of the Quebec Agree- 
ment, or those of us who happen to serve 
on certain committees—and I serve on 
the Foreign Relations Committee as well 
as on the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy—and are entitled to know these 
things, in the public interest, have not 
been told the truth by those in Govern- 
ment whose duty it is to tell us the truth. 

I have considerable personal knowl- 
edge about the Quebec Agreement, en- 
tered into between Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Roosevelt in 1943. I personally 
learned about it in 1947. I immediately 
took steps to object to it, because of the 
commitments which the United States 
had made unwarrantedly, in my opinion. 
To me it was an obnoxious agreement. 

Thereafter I enlisted the assistance of 
the late Senator Vandenberg, who was 
not only a member of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, of which I was 
then chairman, but was also chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
at that time. The two of us worked 
almost incessantly, insisting upon the 
rescission of the obnoxious and nefarious 
agreement made in Quebec in 1943. 
This was in 1947. The result was that 
in 1948—at the moment I cannot give 
the exact date, because I had not ex- 
pected to make a statement at this 
time—through the strenuous efforts of 
Undersecretary Lovett and Secretary of 
the Navy Forrestal, in conjunction with 
Senator Vandenberg and myself, a mu- 
tual agreement was entered into between 
the British Government and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to rescind 
and cancel the Quebec Agreement; and 
it was so rescinded and canceled. 

If any such agreement was renewed 
after 1947, I know nothing about it, al- 
though I have inquired repeatedly. So 
the statement attributed to former Pres- 
ident Truman, to the effect that the 
Quebec Agreement of 1943 is still in ef- 
fect, is to my own personal knowledge 
not a correct statement of the fact, be- 
cause I have seen the documents which 
rescinded the agreement, and I have 
seen the signatures on those documents, 
putting them into effect. 

I fee] that it is now incumbent upon 
me, at a little later date, to give the 
Senate the benefit of a more detailed 
statement on this subject, showing the 
history, the chronology, and the facts 
surrounding the agreement. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am glad to 
yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The distinguished 
Senator from Iowa was formerly chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, and is now vice chairman of that 
committee and the ranking Republican 
member of the committee. I ask the 
Senator if it is not correct that the 
original Quebec agreement gave to Great 
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Britain, in effect, a veto over the use of 
the atomic weapon by the United States. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That was one 
of the most astounding and obnoxious 
parts of the Quebec agreement. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt agreed with Mr. Church- 
ill that we would not use the atomic 
bomb under any circumstances without 
Britain’s approval—not merely during 
World War II, but at any time in the 
future. In that 1943 agreement we sold 
the control of the use of the atomic bomb 
into the hands of Great Britain. That 
was one of the major reasons why I was 
objecting so strenuously, and why Sen- 
ator Vandenberg objected when he 
learned of the situation. The efforts of 
Mr. Lovett and Mr. Forrestal were di- 
rected toward the correction of that sit- 
uation. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield further? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. So that the record 
may be very clear, is it not the Senator's 
understanding that the veto power 
which was given by President Roosevelt 
to Great Britain at that time related to 
the use of the weapon under any and all 
circumstances, and was not tied to the 
use of the weapon in planes flying from 
British bases? In other words, it was a 
general veto power, was it not? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is cor- 
rect. I shall furnish the language of 
that agreement; but in brief, and to 
paraphrase the agreement, it was to the 
effect that the weapon would not be used 
against any third party without the mu- 
tual consent and assent of both Great 
Britain and the United States at the 
time. It was not limited to World War 
II or any other time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the Senator from Iowa has made a 
very significant statement on the floor 
today. In the interest of historical ac- 
curacy, and for the information of the 
Senate and the American people, I hope 
he will make a more detailed report, so 
far as security will permit, as to what 
the original Quebec agreement provided, 
how it tied the hands of the Government 
of the United States, the steps which 
were taken under the leadership of the 
distinguished Senator from Iowa and the 
late Senator from Michigan, Mr. Van- 
denberg, and the other members of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, to 
rescind that agreement, and what the 
effect of the agreement has been. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER,. I thank the 
Senator from California, and I thank the 
Senator from Delaware. I shall amplify 
my statement with more details and facts 
and records at a later date, 


RFC LOAN TO RELIANCE HOMES, 
INC. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, to- 
day I wish to discuss— 

First. How the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation poured approxi- 
mately $4 million of the taxpayers’ 
money into the Reliance Homes, Inc., of 
Lester, Pa., a corporation which unques- 
tionably was insolvent on the date the 
loan was approved; 

Second. That there is strong indica- 
tion, as supported by a report from the 
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Office of the Comptroller General, which 
I shall incorporate in the Recorp later, 
that the financial statement upon which 
the loan was approved was false. The 
Comptroller General’s report indicates 
that the inventories listed on the finan- 
cial statement of March 31, 1949, upon 
which a $3,838,786 loan was approved 
were overstated by about $232,000; 

Third. That prior to its approval on 
June 27, 1949, this $3,838,786 loan had 
been adversely recommended at five 
different levels: 

(a) Agency Examiner Arthur A. Gretz, 
decline May 17, 1949. 

(b) Agency review committee, decline. 

(e) Agency Manager Ben J. Kelley, 
decline May 20, 1949. The Philadelphia 
Agency recommendations were received 
in Washington May 23, 1949. 

(d) Washington Examiner W. L. Rol- 
lins, decline. 

(e) Chief, Housing Branch, Richard 
C. Dyas, approve. 

(f) Washington Review Committee, 
J. C. Kitt, T. E. Parks, and R. G. Rhett, 
decline. 

The agency examiner summed up the 
adverse recommendations with this 
quote: 

The financial condition of the company, as 
reflected by the statements submitted, does 
not warrant the loan requested, since, ac- 
cording to our analysis, the total debt is 
substantially disproportionate to the net 
worth, and the current position would not 
be sufficiently strengthened to insure the 
successful continuance of the business. 


(g) The loan applications and the 
above reports were submitted to the 
Board on June 20-23, 1949, and the ad- 
verse recommendations overruled and 
the loan approved on June 27, 1949. The 
Board was composed of the following 
members: Mr. Harley Hise, chairman, 
present; Mr. Walter Dunham, present; 
Mr. Harvey Gunderson, present; Mr. 
William E. Willett, present; Mr. Mul- 
ligan, absent. 

Fourth. That the directors of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, after 
having ignored the adverse recommenda- 
tions of the various field and review 
boards— 

(a) Ignored a later warning that the 
company was actually insolvent and the 
financial statement upon which the loan 
had originally been approved might have 
been false. 

(b) Approved this $3,838,786 loan on 
June 27, 1949, based upon a financial 
statement dated March 31, 1949. The 
first disbursement of $501,468 was made 
on July 15, 1949. On July 31, 1949, a sec- 
ond financial statement was prepared by 
Reliance Homes and submitted to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. This 
July 31, 1949, financial statement showed 
total assets of only $960,482.93 against 
total liabilities of $1,718,271.63, thereby 
definitely establishing that as of that date 
the company was insolvent to the extent 
of over three-fourths of a million dol- 
lars; $1,328,030 of this indebtedness rep- 
resented loans from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and the Federal 
Housing Authority. In the face of this 
definite notice of the insolvency of the 
company the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation on August 26, 1949, 26 days 
later, ordered a second disbursement in 
the amount of $832,948, 
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Fifth. That in 1950 and again in 1952, 
when I questioned the propriety of loans 
to this company I was reassured by offi- 
cials of both agencies that the loans had 
been regularly approved, and there is no 
evidence that either agency gave the 
slightest attention to the warning. 

Sixth. That this $3,838,786 loan and 
a previous loan in the amount of $375,000 
were both marked in default within 7 
days after the final disbursement had 
been made by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and all operations 
of the company had been discontinued 
for all practical purposes. Four months 
later the company was in bankruptcy. 

All the facts which I shall put in the 
Recorp here today can be verified by the 
files of the agencies involved—from 
files and reports which have been in the 
possession of these 2 agencies for nearly 
4 years. 

While it is true that the loan to which 
I refer dates back nearly 5 years and 
that even if established, the statute of 
limitations for criminal prosecution 
against the officers of the company for 
the submission of a false financial state- 
ment has lapsed, nevertheless the fact 
that a question as to the propriety of this 
loan was raised with the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation 4 years ago, or 2 
years before the statute of limitations 
expired, and nothing was done, merits its 
review. 

I am referring this case to the De- 
partment of Justice, with the request 
that they review the whole files in an 
effort to determine whether or not there 
might be some transgression during the 
later years which would make it pos- 
sible even at this late date to reopen the 
case and prosecute those responsible for 
the fraud. This report is likewise being 
referred to the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, under whose 
jurisdiction the activities of this agency 
came. 

At least, even though it develops that 
the statute of limitations does bar crim- 
inal prosecution the whole case should 
be placed before the public along with 
the names of every Government official 
who is responsible. 

The history of the case is as follows: 

Reliance Homes, Inc., Lester, Pa., was 
established August 3, 1946, with the fol- 
lowing officers: Harry S. Nagin, presi- 
dent; Leon Nagin, vice president; Charles 
Brait, treasurer; Samuel A. Blank, sec- 
retary; Max Pincus, director; Krooth 
and Altman, counsel; Jacob Market, 
director. 

In June 1950 this case was first called 
to my attention. At that time it was 
alleged that in June 1949 this company 
had received a loan from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation in the 
amount of approximately $4 million, and 
it was further alleged that the company 
not only was insolvent on the date the 
loan was approved but also was insolvent 
and steadily losing money throughout 
the period of the loan’s disbursement. 

On June 23, 1950, I submitted to Mr. 
Harley Hise, chairman of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, certain 
questions to determine the accuracy of 
this allegation. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have incorporated in the RECORD a 
copy of my letter of June 23, 1950, ad- 
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dressed to Mr. Harley Hise requesting 
certain information regarding this cor- 
poration. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., June 23, 1950. 
Mr. HARLEY HISE, 
Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hise: Will you please furnish 
me with the following information concern- 
ing loans made by your corporation to Re- 
liance Homes, Inc., of Lester, Pa. I would 
also like the same detailed information for 
any loans made to any subsidiaries of the 
parent corporation. 

1. The names of the officers and owners of 
the corporation and date of its organization. 

2. How much has been loaned by the RFC, 
giving dates and amounts of each loan, 

3. Please furnish a copy of the financial 
statement of the recipient corporation both 
at the time the application was made and 
the time the loan was granted. 

4. How much does this corporation owe the 
Government at the present time? 

If the Reliance Steel Products Co., of Mc- 
Keesport, Pa., has borrowed from the RFC, 
please furnish the same information for this 
company; 1 to 4, inclusive. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 


Mr. President, on July 5, 1950, I re- 
ceived a reply from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation signed by Mr. Har- 
ley Hise as Chairman, confirming that 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
had made two loans to this company, the 
first loan having been approved Septem- 
ber 9, 1948, in the amount of $375,000 
and the second loan having been ap- 
proved June 27, 1949, in the amount of 
$3,838,786, making total commitments by 
this agency to the Reliance Homes, Inc., 
of $4,213,786. 

Accompanying that letter were the two 
financial statements upon which the 
aforementioned loans were approved, 
June 30, 1948, and March 31, 1949. 

The financial statement in question, 
dated March 31, 1949, upon which the 
application for the second loan had been 
based did not confirm the allegation that 
the company was insolvent on the date of 
the loan. On the contrary in that finan- 
cial statement the net worth for Reliance 
Homes, Inc., as of March 31, 1949, was 
claimed to be $253,947. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have incorporated in the RECORD a 
copy of the letter signed by Mr. Harley 
Hise, Chairman of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, dated July 5, 1950, 
along with the two financial statements 
referred to above. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and financial statements were ordered to 
be printed in the Recor», as follows: 
RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION, 

Washington, July 5, 1950. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: This will ac- 
knowledge receipt of your letter of June 23, 
1950, in which you request certain detailed 
information with reference to the loans made 
by this Corporation to Reliance Homes, Inc., 
of Lester, Pa. In this connection please be 
advised as follows: 

1. Reliance Homes, Inc., was established 
August 3, 1946. The following are the of- 
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ficers and principal stockholders: Harry S. 
Nagin, president; Leon Nagin, vice president; 
Charles Brait, treasurer; Samuel A. Blank, 
secretary; Max Pincus, director; Jacob Mar- 
ket, director; and Krooth and Altman, 
counsel. 

2. The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion has made commitments totaling $4,213,- 
786 to this company. The first loan in the 
amount of $375,000 was approved September 
9, 1948. The second loan in the amount of 
$3,838,786 was approved June 27, 1949. 

3. Attached are financial statements of the 
borrower dated June 30, 1948, and March 31, 
1949. These statements were submitted in 
connection with the two loan applications 
dated July 27, 1948, and April 26, 1949, re- 
spectively, and were used as a basis of ap- 
proving the loans on the dates indicated in 
the preceding paragraph. 

4. We have not made any loans to any sub- 
sidiaries of Reliance Homes, Inc., or to the 
Reliance Steel Products Co., of McKeesport, 
Pa. 

I trust that the foregoing answers to the 
questions contained in your letter above 
mentioned give you the information desired. 
However, if you wish any further data we 
shall be glad to furnish it to you. 

Sincerely yours, 


Hise, 
Chairman. 
Financial statement of Reliance Homes, Inc., 
Lester, Pa. 
JUNE 30, 1948 

Assets: 

——TTTTTC000—T—TTCCdT—T—T— a 

Inventories 


Other current assets 


178. 194 
Total liabilities — 202, 767 


MAR. 31, 1949 


pgs) Meee a eae 38, 027 
a 
Net worth... 3488, 947 


Total liabilities - l, 425, 281 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it 
should be noted at this point that this 
correspondence was dated approximately 
1 year after the second loan had been 
approved and 2 years before the statute 
of limitations would expire on any pos- 
sible criminal charges. 

In 1952 this loan was again called to 
my attention, at which time my infor- 
mant still insisted that the approval of 
the loan in question had been based upon 
a false financial statement and that not- 
withstanding the information which I 
had received from the agency, the loan 
itself had been disbursed to the corpora- 
tion during its insolvency. On May 19, 
1952, I again requested from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, which at 
that time was under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Harry A. McDonald, certain addi- 
tional information regarding the status 
of the aforementioned loans. 

Under date of May 28, 1952, I received 
a reply stating that their files relating 
to this loan had been turned over to the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency and 
suggested that I contact Mr. Raymond 
Foley, Administrator. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have incorporated in the Recorp the 
two aforementioned letters. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be Brinted in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., May 19, 1952. 
Mr. Harry A. MCDONALD, 
Administrator, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. McDonatp: This is in further 
reference to my letter of June 23, 1950, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Harley Hise, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of RFC and his reply 
thereto of July 5, 1950, with reference to 
loans made by the RFC to Reliance Homes, 
Inc., of Lester, Pa. Copy of Mr. Hise’s letter 
is enclosed for your ready information. 

In this connection, I would like up-to- 
date information on the two loans outlined 
in the enclosed letter, as well as complete 
information on any subsequent loans made 
to Reliance Homes, Inc., or any subsidiary 
thereof. 

If any loans to Reliance have been fore- 
closed, will you please advise the status of 
the loans at the time of foreclosure; the 
names of the receivers; details of sale by 
RFC, if any, after foreclosure; and the names 
and positions of the parties to whom the 
property was sold. 

Your continued cooperation is very much 
appreciated. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS. 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 28, 1952. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR WILLIAMS: Receipt is ac- 
knowledged of your letter dated May 19 to 
which you attached a copy of a letter dated 
July 5, 1950, addressed to you by Mr. Harley 
Hise, former Chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors- of the RFC, concerning RFC loans 
to Reliance Homes, Inc., Lester, Pa. 

The program for making loans under sec- 
tion 102 to aid in developing a method of 
manufacturing prefabricated houses and the 
loans made thereunder have been transferred 
by Executive order to the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. The two loans authorized 
by the RFC to Reliance Homes, Inc., were 
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included in those transferred and RFC has 
no information concerning the present status 
of such loans. 

It is suggested that you communicate with 
Mr. Raymond M. Foley, Administrator of 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, for in- 
formation concerning those loans. 

Sincerely, 
Harry A. MCDONALD, 
Administrator. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. On June 2, 1952, I 
directed my inquiry to Mr. Raymond 
Foley, Administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency in Washington, 
enclosing the complete file of my previ- 
ous correspondence with the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation concerning 
these loans and requested the present 
status as well as any additional informa- 
tion they might have concerning the 
transaction. 

At this point I again call attention to 
the fact that all the correspondence re- 
ferred to above took place within the 
3-year statutory period for criminal 
prosecution had any fraud been uncov- 
ered in regard to either of the loans. 

The second loan, No. 2483, which was 
in question, was approved June 27, 1949, 
for $3,838,786, based upon a financial 
statement dated March 31, 1949. 

This correspondence establishes that 
the company was at that time in bank- 
ruptcy and that the Government was 
then estimating their loss as being in 
excess of $3 million. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have incorporated in the Recorp my 
letter of June 2, 1952, addressed to Mr. 
Raymond Foley along with his reply 
thereto under date of June 26, 1952. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., June 2, 1952. 
Mr. Raymond M. FOLEY, 
Administrator, Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. Fotry: I am enclosing herewith 
the complete file of correspondence I have 
had with the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration concerning loans made to Reliance 
Homes, Inc., and would appreciate it if you 
would advise me of the present status of 
these loans as requested in my letter of May 
19, 1952, to the Administrator of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. You will 
note from their reply to this letter under 
date of May 28, 1952, that I have been re- 
ferred to you for information concerning the 
loans in question. 

Thank you very much for your coopera- 
tion. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 

HOUSING AND HoME FINANCE AGENCY, 

OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
June 26, 1952. 
Hon. JoHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: We are in receipt 
of your letter of June 2, 1952, together with 
the enclosed file of your correspondence with 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation regard- 
ing that corporation’s loans to Reliance 
Homes, Inc., and submit the following infor- 
mation requested in your letter of May 19, 
1952, to Mr. Harry A. McDonald, Adminis- 
trator, Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

Pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 23 of 
1950 (64 Stat. 1279) there were transferred 
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to this Agency by RFC the following obliga- 
tions of Reliance: 


Principal [Accrued] Total in- 
balance | interest | debtedness 


Loan No, 2386 (ap- 
proved Sept. 9, 


$357, 000. 00084, 968. 67) $361, 968. 67 


8. 796, 098. 76) 54, 186. 3903, 850, 285. 15 
4, 153, 098. 76] 50, 155. 06}4, 212, 253. 82 


The transfer to this Agency was effective 
September 7, 1950. At the time of the 
transfer, operations of Reliance had been 
discontinued for all practical purposes and 
the loans were in default. Loan No. 2386, 
which had matured on August 14, 1950, had 
been fully disbursed. Some $3,796,098.76 of 
the $3,838,786 authorized under loan No, 
2483 had been disbursed. No further dis- 
bursements were made by this Agency. Some 
advances from cash collateral were made to 
Reliance, however, for care and preservation 
of collateral for the loans. 

We immediately had one of our engineers 
make an exhaustive study of the company, 
its product, management, and future pros- 
pects. Meanwhile conversations were had 
with Reliance on a proposal for recasting the 
loans held by the Government if Reliance 
would inject a substantial sum of new money 
into the company. 

A proposed plan for reorganization, calling 
for additional loans by this Agency aggre- 
gating $2,500,000, was rejected by this Agency 
on December 14, 1950, as unacceptable for 
several reasons, including the limited invest- 
ment to be made from private sources, the 
substantial additional funds required from 
the Government, and our determination that 
even after the proposed reorganization was 
effected the financial condition of Reliance 
would be unsound. 

On January 5, 1951, other creditors of Re- 
liance filed an involuntary petition for reor- 
ganization under chapter X of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, as amended. These proceedings 
in the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania, in Bank- 
ruptcy, No. 23391, were dismissed on Janu- 
ary 30, 1951. An involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy was filed immediately by credi- 
tors in the same court, in Bankruptcy, No. 
23405, and on February 15, 1951, Reliance was 
adjudicated a bankrupt as of January 30, 
1951. 

Collateral for the Reliance loans trans- 
ferred to this Agency consisted of chattel 
mortgages on machinery and equipment, 
warehouse receipts for inventory, and a 
pledge of certain accounts receivable, se- 
cured, and unsecured. 

Shortly after the bankruptcy, the United 
States Navy, lessor of the Reliance plant, 
sought possession thereof for defense pur- 
poses, necessitating the prompt disposal of 
all Reliance's personalty located thereon. 
This consisted of: (1) machinery and equip- 
ment; (2) inventory in the warehouse; and 
(3) personal property outside the warehouse 
exclusive of machinery and equipment. 

Both this Agency and the receivers of the 
bankrupt asserted prior liens against all of 
this property. With a view to promptly mak- 
ing the premises available to the Navy and of 
effecting all possible economies in the sale 
of such assets, this Agency by stipulation 
consented to the sale by the receivers of such 
assets at public auction, subject to entry of 
appropriate court order. 

This stipulation provided that the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of assets of the first two 
classes, less auctioneer’s commission thereon, 
were to be paid directly to the United States, 
free from costs of the bankruptcy unless it 
should be determined by the court that the 
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liens on such assets asserted by this Agency 
were invalid. On the other hand, sales pro- 
ceeds derived from the third class should con- 
stitute general assets of the bankrupt estate 
unless otherwise determined by the court. 
Costs of the sale besides commissions were 
to be prorated between the parties. 

On March 14, 1951, the Bankruptcy Court 
ordered the receivers to sell these assets at 
public sale, subject to aforesaid stipulations. 
This sale was held at the office and plant of 
Reliance Homes, Inc., at Lester, Pa., on May 
7, 8, and 9, 1951, by Affiliated Auctioneers, 
1219 Vine Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa., and was 
confirmed by order of the court dated May 10, 
1951. 

Subsequently a compromise was effected 
between this Agency and the trustees in 
bankruptcy of their claims against each 
other, pursuant to which this Agency re- 
tained the proceeds of the sale of the assets 
of the first two classes ($258,962.45) and the 
trustees retained the proceeds of the sale 
of the assets of the third class ($127,542.11), 
each subject to its proportionate share of the 
costs of sale. The compromise provided that 
the trustees would release all their claims 
against all assets pledged by Reliance as secu- 
rity for its loans made by RFC, with this 
Agency releasing any lien of hypothecation 
to assets of the third class, but reserving its 
right to file a claim against the bankrupt 
estate for any deficiency arising after appli- 
cation of collateral to Reliance’s indebted- 
ness, This Agency alo agreed to pay the 
trustees $5,000 in settlement of charges for 
use and occupancy costs incurred during the 
pendency of the bankruptcy proceedings and 
chargeable against this Agency. The Bank- 
ruptcy Court entered an order approving 
said compromise on July 9, 1951. The net 
amount received by this Agency from the 
proceeds of the sale was $239,515.66. 

On July 11, 1951, this Agency filed a proof 
of claim in the bankruptcy proceedings in the 
then aggregate amount of Reliance’s indebt- 
edness, $3,480,769 (a copy of which is at- 
tached hereto for your examination). On 
January 4, 1952, by amendment of this proof 
of claim, the amount thereof was reduced 
to $3,046,253.29, by crediting Reliance with 
the net proceeds from the public sale of 
assets in the amount of $239,515.66, and the 
estimated value (as of July 11, 1951) of other 
collateral for the indebtedness held by this 
Agency (accounts receivable, secured and 
unsecured), in the amount of $195,000, which 
was fixed by this Agency and concurred in 
by the trustees in bankruptcy. Accordingly, 
on January 18, 1952, the referee in bank- 
ruptcy, by an amended final offer of dis- 
tribution, ordered payment to this Agency of 
an additional $27,555.31 in final distribution 
of the assets of the bankrupt estate. Since 
the closing of the bankruptcy proceedings the 
remaining collateral transferred to this 
Agency has been in process of liquidation. 


The current status of the loans, then, 
shows: 
Loan No. 2386 (unpaid princi- 
pal balance $181, 503. 68 
Loan No. 2483 (unpaid princi- 
pal balance 3, 305, 815. 98 
Accounts receivable reimburs- 
able (charges against both 
rr aa 10, 619. 50 
Total indebtedness 3, 497, 939. 16 
Less: 
Net proceeds of sale of assets. 239, 515. 66 
Payment by referee in bank- 
FUPLEP cite ts 27. 555. 31 
Estimated recovery value ot 
other collateral (approved 
by bankruptcy court) 195, 000.00 
Total credits 462,070.97 


Estimated loss on both 
loans 3, 035, 868, 19 


April 6 


With the foregoing statement of back- 
ground, we answer the specific questions 
raised in the last paragraph of your letter of 
May 19, 1952, as follows: 

1. Neither of the Reliance loans was fore- 
closed by this Agency, but after Reliance’s 
bankruptcy, the collateral pledged to secure 
these loans was sold by the bankruptcy court, 
as indicated above, except for assigned ac- 
counts receivable, secured and unsecured, 
which are being liquidated by this Agency. 

2. The status of the loans at the time of 
the bankruptcy of Reliance is indicated 
above. 

3. In the bankruptcy proceedings Messrs. 
John V. Lovitt and Harry A. Rutenberg were 
appointed receivers in bankruptcy. Subse- 
quently these two persons, together with Mr. 
William H. Katz, were elected as trustees in 
bankruptcy. 

4. As previously indicated, all physical as- 
sets of Reliance were sold at public auction 
leaving in the hands of this Agency as col- 
lateral security accounts receivable evidenced 
in some cases by notes and mortgages, One 
of such notes and mortgages was executed 
by one Spencer Rulison, a builder-dealer, 
erecting a project consisting of Reliance 
homes in Schenectady, N. Y. He abandoned 
the project leaving 23 Reliance houses in 
various stages of completion. After con- 
siderable negotiation the rights of this 
Agency under the note and mortgage in 
question were assigned and sold to Mr. Ru- 
dolph H. Dussault, 1306 State Street, Sche- 
nectady, N. T., for $60,000 cash. This price 
represented in our judgment the maximum 
recovery value of this collateral after giving 
consideration to the necessity of foreclosure 
of the mortgage, completion of the project, 
and ultimate sale of the dwellings. Petition 
relating to the proposed sale was presented 
to the Bankruptcy Court but the court took 
the position that its approval was unneces- 
sary, the question of the fairness and the 
reasonableness of the sales price of this col- 
lateral being one which the bankruptcy 
trustees might present when our proof of 
claim was presented for allowance. On July 
13, 1951, the trustees executed an assign- 
ment of their interest in the Rulison project 
and on August 15, 1951, a final settlement 
of the sale was effected. 

We trust that the above furnishes the in- 
formation you requested. If you should de- 
sire any other information available to us, 
we will be glad to furnish it, 

Sincerely yours, 
RAYMOND M. FOLEY, 
Administrator. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr, President, later 
my attention was called to a balance 
sheet dated July 31, 1949, which alleged- 
ly had been prepared from the books of 
the Reliance Homes, Inc. In that bal- 
ance sheet I noted one item which refer- 
red to the accumulated deficit or loss as 
being $1,035,542.56 as of July 31, 1949. 

This balance sheet dated less than 5 
weeks after the approval of the loan 
shows the company to be insolvent to 
the extent of over $34 million. The 
validity of this balance sheet has been 
verified by the Comptroller General’s 
office. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Recor the bal- 
ance sheet of the Reliance Homes, Inc., 
dated July 31, 1949, to which I have just 
referred. The complete balance sheet, 
including all exhibits and notations is 
available to the Department of Justice or 
the congressional committee, but it is 
not being incorporated in the RECORD 
due to its length. 


OO OO ll 


1954 


There being no objection, the balance 
sheet was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


Reliance Homes, Inc., balance sheet, July 31, 
1949 


ASSETS 
Current assets: 


Cash in banks and on hand. $185, 552.36 
Accounts receivable, trade: 
Assigned to FHA-insured 
— Sie EAE Ia 88, 990. 00 
Assigned to RFC loans 5, 830. 00 
Vnassigned—— 1. 000. 00 
95, 820. 00 
Accounts receivable and ad- 
vances, employees 503. 14 
Accounts receivable, others 
ete) e 7, 563. 06 
Advances to suppliers for 
materials 5, 979. 74 


Raw materials. 267, 118. 38 
Work in process 25, 412.19 
Finished stock... 32, 543. 91 
i 325, 074. 48 
Prepaid expenses: 
Unexpired insurance pre- 
ye — — 12, 586. 43 
Other prepayments 755. 64 
U 13. 342. 07 
Total current assets — 633, 834. 85 
Purchasers’ security deposits 
—————— eta 22. 000. 00 
Fixed assets (note 3): 
Machinery and equipment.. 227, 282.98 
Furniture and fixtures..._. 19, 122. 25 
— AAE ES 246, 405. 23 
Less accumulated deprecia- 
—— — A 14. 782. 56 


231. 622. 67 
= 


Leasehold improvements 17, 346. 61 
Less reserve for amortiza- 


Ct): AES E kl 3, 613. 85 
13, 732. 76 
Advances for equipment 
purchases 2, 181. 38 
——— NS D ESE 247, 536. 81 
Other assets: 


Deposit re United States 


Navy performance bond 25, 000. 00 
Other deposits 9, 417. 00 
Freight damage claim 7. 627. 44 
Financing charges re FHA- 

insured loan, unamortized 

balance (note 42 13, 066. 83 
Demonstration house at 

realizable value (note 5) 2, 000. 00 

| UE ee a 57, 111. 27 
Grand total 960, 482. 93 
= 

LIABILITIES ` 


FHA-insured bank loan 
worse . eee 762, 530. 00 
Less cash collateral account. 192, 500.00 
570, 030. 00 
Accounts payable, trade 188, 846.52 
Advances to employees 262. 44 
Subcontract erection costs 
2 — — 8, 721. 73 
Accrued deferred mainte- 
nance, United States Navy 
(note 7) Se 11, 007. 55 
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Reliance Homes, Inc., balance sheet, July 31, 


1949—Continued 
LIABILITIES—continued 

Current liabilities—Continued 
Accruel payrolls z $14, 651. 88 
Accrued interest on loans 3, 482. 49 

Accrued workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance 2, 850. 13 
Accrued corporate taxes 1. 930. 10 
Accrued payroll taxes 9, 387. 89 
Accrued legal fees 26, 632. 90 


Total current liabilities. 837, 803. 63 
Purchasers’ security advances 


(OCDE) OTT PEAN ERER 22, 000. 00 
Reconstruction Finance Co: 
ration loans (note 822 858, 468. 00 


Total liabilities 1, 718, 271. 63 


CAPITAL STOCK 


Preferred, 5 percent, noncumu- 
lative (par value $100 per 
share): 

Authorized, 30,000 shares 
Issued, 2,500 shares 
Less in treasury, 400 shares.. 


250, 000. 00 
40, 000. 00 


210, 000. 00 


Class A common voting stock 
(par value 10 cents per 


share): 
Authorized and issued, 20,- 
000 shares. 2, 000. 00 
Less in treasury, 6,150 
— — — 615. 00 
1. 385. 00 
Class B common nonvoting: 
Authorized, 180,000 shares 
Issued 80,000 shares 8, 000. 00 


5, 540. 00 


Surplus (deficit): 
Capital surplus 
Operating deficit (schedule 
B ($1,035,542.56) -...-__.. 
Contingencies (note 9)....... ~-...-.-.-.. 


960, 482. 93 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I immediately rec- 
ognized that if this balance sheet repre- 
sented the true picture of the corpora- 
tion's status as of July 31, 1949, it meant 
that based upon their own books the 
corporation was then insolvent to the 
extent of over $750,000, and that if this 
statement were accurate there was a 
strong indication that the financial 
statement of March 31, 1949, upon which 
the loan had originally been approved, 
was false. 

It should be noted that the date July 
31, 1949, appearing on the second finan- 
cial statement is just 5 weeks after the 
$3,838,786 loan was approved June 27, 
1949. As of that date there had been but 
one disbursement on loan No. 2483, that 
being a $501,468 loan on July 15, 1949. 

This notation on the company’s bal- 
ance sheet indicated an accumulated 
deficit of $1,035,542.56 on July 31, 1949, 
against a claimed net worth of $253,947 
in their financial statement March 31, 
1949, upon which their loan of June 27 
had been approved. 

Assuming both these statements to be 
accurate, it would mean not only that 
the company was insolvent to the extent 


60, 828. 86 
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of approximately $750,000 within 5 weeks 
after the loan had been approved but 
also that they had lost $1 million during 
this short period. In the 5 weeks June 
27, 1949, to July 31, 1949, a claimed net 
worth of $253,947 was replaced by an 
admitted loss of $1,035,542.56, thereby 
representing an insolvency to the extent 
of $781,156.56. 

Recognizing the importance of estab- 
lishing the accuracy of this balance sheet 
and the notations referred to, I sub- 
mitted the whole case to the honorable 
Lindsay C. Warren, Comptroller General, 
with the request that he investigate the 
case with particular emphasis upon the 
Possibility that the financial statement 
as filed under date of March 31, 1949, 
upon which a loan might have been ap- 
proved, might have been false. 

Under date of March 12, 1954, I re- 
ceived a preliminary report from the 
Comptroller General in which they 
stated that while they had not made a 
complete investigation and could not 
make specific charges, nevertheless their 
preliminary investigation did indicate: 

First. That the financial statement as 
submitted to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation under date of March 31, 
1949—-which statement was used as a 
basis for the approval of a $3,838,786 
loan—was not an accurate picture of 
the financial condition of the company 
in that they overstated their assets by 
about $232,000. 

Second. That the company was actu- 
ally on the verge of insolvency on the 
date the loan was approved. 

Third. That the second disbursement, 
in the amount of $832,948, was made on 
August 26, 1949, just 26 days after a 
second financial statement had been filed 
with the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration showing beyond any question that 
as of that date the company was in- 
solvent to the extent of over $750,000. 

Fourth. That during the succeeding 
months, extending through August 30, 
1950, additional disbursements were 
made to the company as follows: 


8＋— — se $100, 000. 00 
OO Uae ae, 582, 000. 00 
» 665, 000. 00 
7 520, 000. 00 
——— 437, 000. 00 
r ——— 99, 917. 17 
1 oe 28, 000. 00 
Aug. 30, 1950.—— . 29, 965. 59 


Fifth. That both loans were declared 
to be in default 7 days after the final dis- 
bursement and that 4 months later the 
company was in bankruptcy. 

At this point I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have incorporated in the RECORD 
the report on this case as submitted by 
the Comptroller General under date of 
March 12, 1954, along with a letter re- 
ceived from Mr. Frank H. Weitzel, Act- 
ing Comptroller General, under date of 
April 2, 1954, in which he confirmed that 
during the entire period the Reliance 
Homes, Inc., constructed a total of only 
350 homes. Based upon the loss which 
the Government will sustain on these 
loans, each of these homes cost the 
American taxpayers approximately $10,- 
000—the purchase price of the homes, 
of course, still having to be paid by the 


‘home buyers. 
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There being no objection, the report 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, March 12, 1954, 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, 

My Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: In accord- 
ance with your informal request the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office has made a limited 
review of the enclosed financial statements 
of Reliance Homes, Inc., Lester, Pa., fur- 
nished our representatives during the con- 
ference held in your office on February 25, 
1954. 

Two copies of a memorandum concerning 
the review on reported losses of the Reliance 
Homes, Inc., for the 4-month period ended 
July 31, 1949, are attached for your con- 
sideration. 

If there is any further information you 
desire, please advise. 

Sincerely yours, 
LINDSAY C. WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 
MEMORANDUM ON REPORTED Loss, RELIANCE 

Homes, INC., Marcu 31, 1949, ro JULY 31, 

1949 

A limited review has been made of the 
June 30, 1948, March 31, 1949, and April 30, 
1950, balance sheets of Reliance Homes, Inc., 
Lester, Pa. The first two balance sheets 
were attached to the RFC letter addressed 
to Senator Wrttlams dated July 5, 1950. 
The balance sheet of March 31, 1949, shows 
surplus of $38,027, and the balance sheet of 
April 30, 1950, indicates a deficit of $1,035,- 
542.56 as of August 1, 1949. The review was 
concerned primarily with seeking an expla- 
nation of the reasons for such a substantial 
change within the short period of 4 months. 
In this connection we referred to some of 
the files in the custody of the officer of the 
Administrator, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, relating to the loan made to Reli- 
ance Homes, Inc., by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

The enclosed balance sheet of March 31, 
1949, is in fact a condensation of the bal- 
ance sheet submitted by Reliance Homes 
with their loan application dated April 26, 
1949. Although the full statement appears 
to have been prepared by a firm of certified 
public accountants, it is not certified by 
them. The accountant’s letter transmitting 
the statement clearly states that (1) the in- 
ventory values are “calculaed” (this results 
in a computed or estimated figure for cost 
of sales); (2) “a physical count of the in- 
ventory” was not attended; (3) confirma- 
tion letters were not mailed; and (4) “we 
do not express an opinion on the statements 
as a whole.” One of the notes to the balance 
sheet is as follows: 

“Inventories based on book records at 
March 31, 1949, consisted of the following: 


2 houses at sales price of $5,500. $11, 000. 00 


Materials purchased (pledged). 84, 435.55 
Materials purchased (not 
C - 488, 498. 29 
Direct labor and factory over- 
head: 

Prior to December 1948. 1,404.48 
December 1948. - 33,734.04 
January 1949. 49, 004. 24 
February 1949 =- 60,339.13 
March 1949. -------. 86, 484.03 

230, 965. 92 
— ˙ asics 814, 899. 76 
Less 18 houses delivered at sales 
price of 85,500 =- 99,000.00 
Calculated value of inventory 
at Mar. 31, 1949 715, 899. 76” 


The condensed March 31, 1949, balance 
sheet shows “Other assets” of $305,919. This 
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item appears in greater detail in the balance 
sheet supporting the loan application, as 
follows: 


Deposits: 
Collateral trust fund $88, 000. 00 
Purchasers’ security deposits... 16, 500. 00 
Utilities, eto. - 4. 391. 00 
Nel. 108, 891. 00 
Other assets: 
Engineering and development 
—:. TE EEE PINETE OE 140, 772. 31 
Unamortized preproduction 
— — EN 55. 445. 92 
Organization expense 810. 20 
——A 8 197, 028. 43 
305, 919. 43 


Whereas the condensed March 31, 1949, 
balance sheet shows surplus as being $38,027, 
the more complete balance sheet shows: 
Surplus: 


Capital’. oossies ue ts $60, 828. £6 

C 49, 975. 00 

Operating deficit (72, 776. 78) 
—— a —— - 38, 027. 08 


There are certified financial statements of 
Reliance Homes, Inc., as of July 31, 1949, in 
the files of HHFA. These statements show 
a “Capital surplus” of $60,828.86 and an 
“Operating deficit” of $1,035,542.56. 

A comparison of the financial statements 
as of March 31 and July 31, 1949, indi- 
cates the following: 

1. The accumulated costs to March 31, 1949, 
may have been incorrectly divided between 
costs of sales and inventory. Whereas on 4 
months’ sales of $108,000 to March 31, 1949 
(including $9,000 for delivery and erection), 
the cost of sales was calculated as $99,000, or 
92 percent; on 12 months’ sales to July 31, 
1949, of $348,537 the manufacturing costs 
amounted to $1,069,608, or 307 percent. 

2. The March 31, 1949, balance sheet shows 
$197,028.43 as deferred expenses. It appears 
that all of these expenses have been added 
directly or indirectly to the operating deficit 
at July 31, 1949, except approximately $30,000 
transferred to machinery and equipment 
account. 

Thus it seems that the large recorded loss 
of Reliance Homes, Inc., in the period from 
March 31, 1949, to July 31, 1949, might be 
attributable to the following: 

(a) The calculated inventory value at 
March 31, 1949, may have been overstated 
by about $232,000 (the difference between the 
cost of sales to March 31, 1949, calculated as 
$99,000, and the cost of sales to that date 
we estimate as $331,436). During the 4- 
month period from March 31, 1949, to July 
31, 1949, houses were sold for about $498,000 
less than their cost to manufacture. These 
conclusions are based on the following table, 
the manufacturing costs for the year ended 
July 31, 1949, being divided between the 8- 
and 4-month periods in proportion to sales: 


—— . — 6f— 
Norsk 1.— These amounts are from a statement of 


profit and certified by a firm of certified public 
accountan! 


rela p between and 
the year ended July 31, 1949, 
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(b) Selling, administrative, and other ex- 


penses (net) of about $172,000 between 
March 31, 1949, and July 31, 1949. 

We have not ascertained when the July 31, 
1949, financial statements prepared by the 
certified public accountants came into the 
hands of the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration but the transmittal to Reliance 
Homes, Inc., was dated October 21, 1949. 
The records show that the entire amount of 
the $357,000 loan was disbursed by RFC at 
that date, but only $501,468 (on July 15, 
1949) and $832,948 (on August 26, 1949) had 
been disbursed on the larger loan of 
$3,838,786. 


— 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, April 2, 1954. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR WILLIAMs: Enclosed is 
the additional information which you in- 
formally requested on March 12, 1954, con- 
cerning the loan by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation to the Reliance Homes, 
Inc., Lester, Pa., as reflected in the files now 
in custody of the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator. 

The enclosures are: 

1. A photostatic copy of the financial 
statement of March 31, 1949, and July 31, 
1949. 

2. Excerpts from RFC'’s report by Office of 
Loans, Housing Branch, on application for 
loan of $3,838,786. 

3. Notes on loan disbursements. 

With respect to your inquiry as to the 
number of houses sold and delivered by Re- 
liance Homes, Inc., it appears from the files 
that the total was 350 through September 
1950 as reflected in the following schedule: 


August through December 83 
1950 through September 207 
Total, a eeere ats ä —— 350 


If there is any further information you de- 
sire, please advise. 
Sincerely yours, 
FRANK H. WEITZEL, 
Acting Comptroller General of the 
United States. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I will 
say that in addition to these reports, 
there are many additional notations and 
files which are not being incorporated in 
the ReEcorp because of their length. 
However, they are all being made avail- 
able in their entirety both to the con- 
gressional committee which is responsi- 
ble for the activities of the agency, and 
to the Department of Justice, to see what 
may be done at this late date. 


MANUFACTURE OF TIME FUSES AND 
TIME DEVICES FOR NATIONAL 
DEFENSE PURPOSES 
Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, some 

months ago I read in the press a state- 
ment that the Nation was dependent 
upon the United States watch and clock 
industry for the manufacture of time 
fuses and time devices necessary in the 
production of bombs, explosives, and 
other forms of ammunition. This state- 
ment went on to say that only the horo- 
logical companies could furnish these 
necessary devices so essential to our na- 
tional defense. 


OE le 
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As a member of the Armed Services 
Committee this news greatly concerned 
me. I immediately made inquiries of the 
Department of Defense of our Govern- 
ment to ascertain whether or not these 
statements were correct. In due time, 
I was advised by the Ordnance Depart- 
ments of the Army and Navy that these 
time fuses and devices were made by a 
great many American concerns during 
World War II and the Korean war, con- 
cerns that had no connection at all with 
the manufacture of watches. Among 
the suppliers of mechanical time fuses 
to our Departments of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, I was advised that East- 
man Kodak Co., National Cash Register 
Co., Eclipse Machine Division of Bendix 
Aviation Corp., Underwood Corp., King- 
Seeley Corp., Gibb Manufacturing & Re- 
search Corp., Thomas A. Edison Co., and 
George W. Borg Products, were eight 
concerns that furnished many, many 
thousands of these mechanical time de- 
vices. 

I have also received information from 
the Frankfort Arsenal in Philadelphia 
and from the International Business 
Machines Co., Ltd., of Toronto, Canada, 
which is very illuminating. These re- 
ports show that more mechanical time 
fuses and devices were made by concerns 
outside the clock and watch industry 
than were made by United States con- 
cerns engaged in the watch and clock 
industry. 

Iam happy to learn that there seems to 
be, therefore, many concerns not engaged 
in the clock and watch industry that 
have made and are capable of making 
the hundreds of thousands of these de- 
vices when called upon in time of na- 
tional need. 

The information which has come to 
me will be, I think, of interest to the 
whole Congress, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Recorp 
immediately following these remarks. 

There being no objection, the informa- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

NAMES or SOME SUPPLIERS OF MECHANICAL 
TIME FUSES 

1. Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

2. National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

3. Eclipse Machine Division of the Bendix 
Aviation Corp., Elmira, N. Y. 

4. Underwood Corp. (Underwood-Elliot- 
Fisher), Hartford, Conn, 

5. King-Seeley Corp., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

6. Gibb Manufacturing & Research Corp., 
Janesville, Wis. 

7. Thomas A. Edison Co., West Orange, 
N. J. 

8. George W. Borg Products, Delevan, Wis. 

In addition to these American companies, 
outside of the jeweled lever watch and clock 
industry, are summaries and reports from 
the following: 5 

1. Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2. International Business Machines Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 

The following information was obtained 
from officials of the Eastman Kodak Co.: 

“The Eastman Kodak Co. operates in the 
Rochester area with complete independence 
and does not rely on the domestic watch 
companies for components, machinery, de- 
sign, or assistance of any kind. Eastman 
Kodak has been responsible for the complete 
manufacture and assembly in recent years of 
the M500 series (new name for M-43) me- 
chanical time fuses and rear fitting timing 
devices, which are a clock-like mechanism 
and which are identical with the products 
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being manufactured by the domestic watch 
companies. Eastman Kodak reports cur- 
rently that they have six research and de- 
velopment projects underway related to de- 
fense and have had at recent times a total 
of 14 research and development projects. 

“Eastman Kodak’s production facilities 
and manpower at the plant where its me- 
chanical time fuses are made total far in 
excess of that of the combined capacity of 
the domestic jeweled watch companies— 
Elgin, Hamilton, and Waltham. This one 
plant currently employs about 12,000 people, 
approximately 250 of whom are in tool and 
die work. The tool and die department has 
in the past successfully made dies for fuse 
gear train and escapement gears and other 
small parts which are exact replicas of the 
work produced by the domestic watch com- 
panies. Eastman is fully equipped with 
screw machines, pinion cutters, gear hob- 
bers, pivot polishing machines, and other 
necessary facilities. 

“It is interesting to note that the only 
component purchased on the outside by East- 
man Kodak is an escapement spring of the 
type normally supplied by domestic watch 
companies, However, Eastman Kodak pur- 
chases this part from a company in Clifton, 
N. J., whose main business, operated under 
the name Windsor Manufacturing Co., is the 
manufacture of ping pong balls. 

“Independent subcontractors, tool and die 
shops, and manufacturing plants employing 
a large number of skilled mechanics, engi- 
neers, et cetera, are readily available in the 
Rochester area and provide a basis for the 
immediate expansion of Eastman’s tooling 
and production capacity in the event of war. 
The people at Eastman estimate that there 
are over 25 such shops in the immediate area 
on which they can depend. 

“Since the domestic companies, in the 
last analysis, rest their claim to essentiality 
on the fact that they are the only ones capa- 
ble of producing a jeweled watch movement, 
we feel that it is highly relevant to state 
that the production heads of Eastman Kodak 
declared flatly and unequivocally that their 
company could make precision chronometers 
for the Army and Navy, if required, and in 
approximately 6 months.” 

The following information was supplied by 
Officials of the National Cash Register Co.: 

“On the basis of the company’s extensive 
experience in producing the M-43 mechani- 
cal time fuse during World War II, and on 
the basis of their company’s highly inte- 
grated production skills and equipment, they 
could again enter into production of com- 
plete fuses and fuse parts and would not 
be dependent in any respect on watch com- 
panies. During World War II, National Cash 
Register manufactured within its own plant 
all parts for its fuses, including the escape- 
ment spring. National Cash Register’s cur- 
rent work force totals about 12,000 and its 
affiliated group of subcontractors are repre- 
sented in about 25 shops for tool and die 
work and for parts manufacturing. 

“The company has facilities for the per- 
formance of all the necessary tool and die 
work as well as for the manufacturing of 
all parts and only relies on subcontractors 
to supplement requirements at peak work- 
loads. 

“National Cash Register has as facilities for 
making machines and equipment for the 
production of mechanical time fuses. They 
have the engineering facilities and normally 
make a good deal of their special equipment. 

“In addition, they stated they could make 
chronometers, an item which the watch com- 
panies have stated was peculiarly within 
their own manufacturing and engineering 
skills.” 

The following information was obtained 
from officials of the Eclipse Machine Divi- 
sion of the Bendix Aviation Corp.: 

“Eclipse began to make mechanical time 
fuses, including all components and assem- 
blies, in 1939. Their production rate of 500 
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a day was gradually expanded until they 
were producing 25,000 units a day. Not only 
because of their already acquired experience 
in making mechanical time fuses, but for 
the reasons given below, they are completely 
confident that they could resume fuse pro- 
duction at substantially any rate required 
by the Government. They felt that they 
are especially qualified since Eclipse could 
draw upon a large number of tool and die 
shops and small-manufacturing shops in 
their area and in the general area from 
Rochester, N. Y., to Harrisburg, Pa. They 
pointed out that these shops not only pos- 
sess the skills and facilities, but they have 
a very high-grade working force, including 
skilled mechanics. These tool and die and 
production shops currently supply such com- 
panies in their general area as Westinghouse, 
Remington Rand, Bausch & Lomb, Ansco, 
and Taylor Instrument Corp. In the opin- 
ion of the production executives of Eclipse, 
there are no special or unique qualifications 
in the watch industry required for mechani- 
cal fuse manufacturing which they could 
not fully match. They stated that they 
would be able to move faster and expand 
production to a higher level than any of the 
domestic watch companies. They empha- 
sized that the skills required for mechanical 
time fuses are essentially engineering skills 
such as they now utilize and are more closely 
related to the problems of production engi- 
neering than to that of producing watches. 
They too stated they could manufacture 
chronometers. 

“They are fully confident that they could 
produce any timing device required and cited 
the fact that they are now producing a 
high-precision mechanical timing device on 
which they could not supply further infor- 
mation because the product was classified.” 

The following information was obtained 
from officials of the Underwood Corp. (Un- 
derwood-Elliot-Fisher). 

“The Underwood Corp. is currently en- 
gaged in the manufacture of a highly secret 
fuse and in the production of gyroscopes, 
among other defense items, It is their opin- 
ion that the secret fuse contains many com- 
ponents which are similar to those of a me- 
chanical time fuse. However, they stated 
that they know of no watch company mak- 
ing this special fuse. 

“Underwood's officials stated conclusively 
that watch experience is not necessary for 
fuse manufacture. 

“During World War II. while on production 
of the T-47 (now the M-129) fuse, they 
obtained pinions and gears from United 
States Time Corp., a pin lever watch and 
clock manufacturing company. They stated 
that this arrangement was attributable, not 
to their incapacity to manufacture the spe- 
cial parts, but to the expanded production 
demands at that time. 

“The Underwood Corp. now commands a 
work force of approximately 5,000 in their 
Hartford and Bridgeport plants, and a spe- 
cial research group at New Hartford, Conn.” 

The following information was obtained 
from an Official of the King-Seeley Corp., 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: 

“The King-Seeley Corp. has produced and 
is producing M-500 series fuses and is fully 
capable of producing virtually all of the 
parts without assistance of outside com- 
panies. It can produce its own tools and 
dies and also has the capacity and ability 
to build some of the special machines, if 
necessary. As an example, they are presently 
producing pivot polishing machines such as 
were produced by Eastman Kodak during the 
last war. 

“Beyond their own capacity and facilities, 
they have available to them in their imme- 
diate area tool and die shops and manufac- 
turing shops capable of making both the 
tools and dies and the parts, if this should 
become necessary to meet peak requirements. 
They have gone to watch manufacturers for 
a few parts as a matter of convenience rather 
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than of necessity. They acquire their hair 
springs from the Borg Corp. 

“The opinion was expressed that fuse 
manufacturers, other than the domestic 
watch and clock companies, could get into 
the production of mechanical time fuses or 
similar items as quickly as anyone else.” 

Information obtained from officials of 
Gibb Manufacturing & Research Corp.: 

“The Gibb Corp. received a prime contract 
for 314 million mechanical time fuses dur- 
ing the early part of the Korean war. At 
the time, the Gibb Corp. was loaded to capac- 
ity and subcontracted to the Gruen Watch 
Co., in Cincinnati, Ohio, an importer of 
Swiss watches. The work at Gruen was su- 
pervised by Gibb personnel. The Gibb Corp. 
reports that they could have completed this 
work in their own plant if it had not been 
for previous Air Corps contracts. 

“Commenting further on the manufacture 
of fuses, Gibb representatives said that Gibb 
was chosen because of their background in 
this kind of work, and because, during the 
early part of the war, when the Ordnance 
Department wanted to get started on the 
manufacture of fuses, the domestic jeweled 
watch industry was not interested in getting 
Government work. However, when the 
United States Government activated con- 
trols on materials, the jeweled watch in- 
dustry very quickly jumped over to Govern- 
ment work. 

“It was pointed out that the Gibb plant 

automatic screw machines, pivot 
polishing machines, Safags, Mikrons, and 
Pederman screw machines. Gibb also has 
tool making facilities but, like other com- 
panies, turns to outside sources to supple- 
ment its own tool and die work. It 
was stated that there are plenty of tool and 
die shops in the southern Wisconsin area, 
and that the company does not depend in 
any way on the domestic watch industry for 
any help in the manufacture of mechanical 
time fuses. Hairsprings were furnished to 
them by the Borg Corp., and other springs 
were furnished by Perryman of Clifton, N. J., 
both outside of the watch industry. 

“Gibb officials stated that, starting from 
scratch, including making of all dies, fix- 
tures, tools and gages, they could be produc- 
ing new fuses within 6 months. In con- 
nection with the 501 and 500 series fuses, 
the gages and fixtures are now owned by the 
United States Government and, therefore, 
they could get into production within ap- 
proximately 4 months. 

“They stated that the Gibb Corp. could 
make chronometers, and estimated it would 
take approximately 6 months. 

“An official of the Gibb Corp. also stated 
that it was his belief that a good number of 
the fuses could be made by such nonwatch 
companies as Hoover Vacuum Cleaner, Mon- 
roe Calculator, Burroughs Adding Machine, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell, Sangamo Co., and 
Badger Meter Co. Most of these companies, 
he pointed out, are involved in making pre- 
cision instruments for the Air Corps.” 
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The following information was obtained 
from past and present officials of the 
Thomas A. Edison Co.: 

“The Thomas A. Edison Co., has had a 
great deal of experience in the production 
of M-43 fuses. During World I. on the 
instructions of naval ordnance, they pur- 
chased from watch companies certain com- 
ponents such as escape arbors, pinion blanks, 
centrifugal gears and other parts, all of 
which were supplied to them by the Benrus 
Watch Co., an importer of watch movements 
from Switzerland. However, the Edison 
Co. representative stated flatly that if 
these instructions had not been given by 
nayal ordnance, his company would have 
made the same parts themselves because 
they were capable of doing so, They pos- 
sessed all the machinery and facilities for 
making these parts. 

“It was pointed out that Edison started 
from scratch and ended up with the best 
firing record of any manuficturer of me- 
chanical time fuses in the United States. 
At no time was Edison dependent on the 
domestic watch manufacturing companies 
for their skills or assistance. 

“Mr. Wehrenberg of Westfield, N. J., was 
interviewed because he was at one time 
research director of the Special Products 
Division of the Thomas A. Edison Co. (1940- 
45) and was manager of the same division 
from 1945-47. During this time he was in 
charge of production of the M-43 mechanical 
time fuse for Edison. 

“His opinion was similar to that given by 
all others interviewed that watch manufac- 
turing experience is not essential to fuze 
manufacturing. He pointed out that the 
Edison Co. had made substantially all 
the parts necessary and possessed all the 
equipment such as hobbing machines, auto- 
matic screw machines, pivot polishing ma- 
chines, ete. He stated that in the few in- 
stances in which they purchased parts or 
components from jeweled watch or pin lever 
watch companies, these purchases were made 
as a matter of convenience. The Edison 
Co. possessed, however, the capacity to make 
everything they purchased in this area. 

“Perhaps the most important statements 
brought to light in our interview with Mr. 
Wehrenberg are the following: 

“Watch engineering and manufacturing 
experience are not essential to the design 
and manufacture of mechanical time fuses, 
Fuses are designed especially to satisfy spe- 
cific ordnance fuse objectives, and while 
they may have a clock mechanism, this clock 
mechanism has to be so engineered as to 
satisfy these objectives. For instance, the 
weight and composition of the parts and the 
centrifugal ahd other physical forces which 
are created when the fuse is either dropped 
from an airplane or used in an artillery shell 
necessitate a design of parts, such as pinions 
and gears, having characteristics different 
from those in a watch. In other words, the 
arrangement of a train of pinions and gears 
is a function of different factors. Accord- 
ingly, in the opinion of Mr. Wehrenberg, it 
might even be better for nonwatch experi- 
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ence to be utilized than to utilize watch 
experience. 

“He felt, therefore, that the engineering 
skills developed by Edison, the Underwood 
Corp., Eclipse Division of Bendix and others 
were far better suited to this work than 
those of the domestic watch companies.” 

The following information was obtained 
from officials of the George W. Borg Corp.: 

“The George W. Borg Corp. is perhaps one 
of the most highly qualified corporations 
in the United States for the production of 
horological devices. It is so qualified, in 
fact, that within the last few years the Borg 
Corp. had actually considered entering the 
fleld as manufacturers of jeweled lever 
watches, but were deterred only by the fact 
that the problems of merchandising and 
marketing were so far afield from their 
normal experience that they decided for the 
time being not to enter the new field. In 
fact, however, they presently have the me- 
chanical and production skills requisite for 
manufacturing jeweled lever watches. 

“George W. Borg Corp. produces and ships 
hair springs of such fine quality that they 
are purchased by manufacturers in Switzer- 
land. 

“Especially significant is the experience of 
Borg Corp. during World War II in the pro- 
duction of mechanical time fuses. Borg 
found it necessary during that period, be- 
cause of a lack of assistance that the do- 
mestic watch companies could give them, to 
make their own equipment, and develop fa- 
cilities to make mechanical time fuses. They 
made their own Swiss automatic screw ma- 
chines and other machines for that purpose, 
They found, too, as a result of their experi- 
ence, that many parts normally made on 
Swiss automatic machines could now be pro- 
duced on their own Brown & Sharpe ma- 
chines. They developed many methods of 
increasing production. 

“Their executives state that because of the 
reluctance and unwillingness of the Ameri- 
can watch companies to supply them with 
parts and assistance during the Korean war 
that the Borg Corp. made the decision to pro- 
duce all of their own parts. 

“They advised that they have a tool and 
die shop capable of making any of the tools 
or dies necessary for mechanical time fuze 
production. They also advised that in the 
southern Wisconsin area there is a substan- 
tial number of subcontractors that they can 
call upon for making either parts or tools 
and dies if necessary to meet peak load re- 
quirements. 

“In conducting this investigation we had a 
production executive and a chief engineer 
visit the Frankford Arsenal. Officials of 
Frankford Arsenal made the unsolicited 
statement that they did not consider the 
domestic jeweled-watch industry essential to 
the manufacture of mechanical time fuzes 
and that this statement was recently made to 
representatives of the Defense Department. 
Interestingly enough, in inquiring into the 
fuze components and their manufacture in 
the United States, they informed us that the 
following additional companies made contri- 
butions through subcontracting: 


“Part name 
Escapement arbor 


Centrifugal gear (blanked) 


r ee ee 


Automatic Specialty Co- 
Everlast Metal 

King-Seele 
Farrington Manufacturing Co- 


e a A IE 
Eastern Watch Case Co. Waterbury, Conn. 


New York, N. Y. 
. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. > 
Boston, Mass. 


Products 


Automatic serew machine products. 
Aluminum ware. 

a display N 
an lay boxes, 
display bas metal specialties, charga-plate 


Thomaston, Conn Spec 
ich 


ial tools. 
Radio test equipment kits. 
We plies, and 
„ per, a us, „ an 
chemicals. Fa 
Timing devices for delay action, electrical and 
mechani 


ical; radio relays; automatic interval 
electrical switches; ng meters. 
9388 projectors, rument and precision 
8 atches. A 
— Watchcases. 
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“Part name 


Escapement levers - 

(All prime contractors— This is a deli- 

cate piece and is made in such a way as to 

be closely controlled to individual manu- 
facturers’ requirements.) 

Pinions Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 


T0000 
(This is now —.— ol hollow tubing, but the 
tours remain the same as the 


outside con 
old pain a No 5). 
Escape pins 


Mailly Manufacturing Co. 
Howard Clock Products. 


Waterbury, Conn 


Bistol, Conn 
Woodside, N. Y. 
Neptune, N. 7. 


General Phonograph Manufacturing Co., ssi 
Everlast Metal Products. 


Specialty Screw Machine Products Co- 


Pisies Noa Vane. Toenni niaan 
(Tools for these parts are made by the 
Moore Tool & Die Co. of Bridgeport, 


Chicago, III 


Irvington, N. 1 
Rochester, N. Y 


George P. rar owner of Windsor Manu- 
we teens c 


, Products 
— 8 Manufacturing Co 


Woodside Screw Machine Products Co 
Acme Screw Products. 


Dayton, Ohio. 


Waltham, Mass. 


Woodside, N. Y... 


Products 


Swiss screw machine products. 

Parts manufacturer. 

Sous and pinions, gear assemblies, ete, 
ine parts; Swiss automatic. 


See below. i 

Pointed steel goods. 

See above. 

Screw Mashina products, Swiss work, Instru- 
ment parts, special screws. 

Cameras, 


Ping pong balls. 


Electronic and mechanical equipment. 

Screw machine products, Swiss work, instru- 
pua parts, special screws, 

See above. 

Screw machine products.” 


1 Torrington Co. Products: Needles, needle bearings, bicycle spokes, nipples, pedals, handle bars, swaging machinery, small metal specialties, precision machined and 


ground; pins; blades; pivots; studs. 


Information obtained from officials of the 
International Business Machines plant in 
Toronto, Canada, regarding their mechanical 
time fuse manufacturing: 

“The company’s normal business is, of 
course, calculating machines. It presently 
has contracts for the manufacture of the 
M-501 fuse and the M-502 fuse for the Ca- 
nadian Government. All drawings and speci- 
fications are being supplied by the Frank- 
ford Arsenal at Philadelphia, Pa. For all 
practical purposes, this contract is being 
given technical and engineering supervision 
by Frankford Arsenal, although paid for by 
the Canadian Government. 

“IBM of Canada received its contract for 
this fuze in the summer of 1952. Approxi- 
mately 9 months after they received their 
contract, they began to make delivery. At 
the start, some parts were supplied by other 
companies such as Eastman Kodak, George 
W. Borg, King-Seeley, etc., but in no case 
was IBM supplied with parts by a United 
States jeweled watch company. After a 
year’s experience, IBM was producing all the 
parts as well as the complete fuse in their 
plant, except for the escapement spring 
which it buys from George W. Borg. The 
purchase of this spring from Borg is a mat- 
ter of convenience rather than necessity. 
During this period of time, IBM had to 
acquire most of the necessary equipment, 
such as pinion cutters and gear hobbers, etc., 
as well as to create the tools and dies, make 
the parts, and assemble the fuse. It makes 
all its own tools and dies for the parts for 
this fuse, including the gear dies. 

“TBM is now producing fuses at the rate 
of a thousand a day. This plant employs 
1,500 people. IBM officials indicated that 
they could make their own machines and 
equipment, if necessary, in order to make the 
parts to build the fuse. However, this was 
not necessary since they were able to acquire 
all the machines required for the job in suf- 
ficient time to meet their delivery commit- 
ments. They have in their immediate vicin- 
ity a large number of tool and die companies 
who could supply them with the type of 
tools and dies that are necessary, and there 
are also small manufacturing plants in the 
area to whom they could farm out, if neces- 
sary, many of the small parts that are re- 
quired for the job. They advise that they 
did not need the help of the American 
jeweled watch industry in order to make the 
fuse, nor did they have occasion to call upon 
them. In the interest of getting the job 
done at the earliest possible time, they called 
upon others for engineering advice and 
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help, and it is interesting to note that the 
people they called on were Eastman Kodak, 
George W. Borg, King-Seeley, as well as 
Frankford Arsenal, who, as is generally 
known, have the manufacturing facilities 
and the engineering know-how for this 
family of fuses. 

“It is also interesting to note that, where- 
as Canada may have called on us during the 
last war for mechanical time fuses, there is 
now a Canadian plant set up and self-suf- 
ficient for the manufacture of mechanical 


CONSTRUCTION OF HIGHWAYS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3184) to amend and sup- 
plement the Federal-Aid Road Act ap- 
proved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as 
amended, and supplemented, to author- 
ize appropriations for continuing the 
construction of highways, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in urging the passage of Senate 
bill 3184, I know I am voicing the senti- 
ments of the people of my State. 

The people of Texas believe in good 
roads, They know the value of good 
roads, They long have considered good 
roads a sign of progress. This feeling 
on the part of Texans is reflected in our 
State’s marvelous highway system. 

The job of building and maintaining 
adequate highways is, of course, an espe- 
cially big one in Texas. After all, the 
State of Texas makes up about one- 
twelfth of the total area of this country. 
The maintained mileage of the Texas 
Highway System has increased from 
23,400 miles in 1940 to the 45,169 miles 
maintained at the beginning of this 
year. After we complete the additional 
mileage already designated and financed, 
the maintained mileage of the Texas 
Highway System will be 50,581 miles. 
That is well over twice the mileage of 
the system in 1940. 

Most of this expansion has come about 
since the end of World War II. That is 
particularly true of the Texas farm-to- 
market road system. We now have in 
Texas a total of 24,295 miles of farm-to- 
market roads, built or designated and 


financed. This system has been devel- 
oped principally since 1945. During the 
years 1950 and 1951 alone, the Texas 
Highway Department placed between 
3,000 and 4,000 miles of farm-to-market 
roads under construction each year. 

During the period from 1940 to 1953, 
travel on Texas highways more than 
doubled. Texas motor-vehicle registra- 
tions rose from 1,920,000 in 1941 to 
3,550,000 last year. In other words, we 
now have almost 1 motor vehicle for 
every 2 Texas citizens. All the high- 
ways, roads, and streets in Texas serve 
86 million vehicle-miles of travel daily. 

Mr. President, I have recited these 
facts to show that the State of Texas 
has not neglected its highway system. 

The passage of Senate bill 3184 would 
enable Texas, as it would enable all other 
States, to continue the program of high- 
way progress. 

Mr. President, the proposed increase 
in Federal aid for highways simply rec- 
ognizes the fact that our national high- 
way system is falling behind domestic 
civil needs. In addition, of course, an 
adequate highway system is vitally es- 
sential to our national defense. 

It is especially noteworthy, I think, 
that Senate bill 3184 would provide six 
times as much money for the interstate 
highway system as is provided under the 
present law—$150 million annually, as 
compared with the $25 million annually 
now provided. 

The increase in Federal aid would not 
be confined to the interstate system. 
Primary roads, secondary roads, urban 
highways—all would receive more Fed- 
eral aid than at present. 

As compared with the present law, 
Senate bill 3184 provides $910 million a 
year for the Federal-aid highway sys- 
tems, as against $575 million as of today. 
The increase is, in my opinion, fully 
justified. 

Highway engineers say that the United 
States now has a $35 billion deficiency 
in highway improvements. In my own 
State, the grand total of our highways’ 
needs is estimated by Dewitt Greer, our 
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outstandingly able State highway engi- 
neer, at $1,665,310,000. 

Mr. President, the Federal aid of $910 
million a year provided by Senate bill 
3184—together with the sums spent by 
State governments and local govern- 
ments—would be a long step forward in 
meeting the national deficiency. 

We in Texas know that money spent 
to build and maintain good roads where 
they are needed is never wasted. 

Because I know the situation in my 
own State, I would like, Mr. President, to 
give a brief résumé of the backlog of 
badly needed highway work that has 
been planned by the Texas Highway 
Department. 

It is estimated that $100 million will 
be expended for construction and recon- 
struction of the Texas highway system 
during the present calendar year. That 
will exhaust all the funds that will be 
available to the department for the year. 

In addition to projects previously pro- 
gramed by the Texas Highway Commis- 
sion covering this sum of $100 million, 
a sizable list of advance planning has 
been authorized—particularly on the pri- 
mary and interstate highway systems, 
both rural and urban in nature. This 
advance planning work, on which the 
Texas Highway Department has become 
obligated, amounts to $287,100,000 in 
construction work. 

We have needed work on the primary 
and interstate highway systems in Texas 
amounting to $121 million, on which all 
the right-of-way has been secured and 
on which construction plans are well ad- 
vanced. 

We have needed construction work on 
the same highway systems in the amount 
of $23,800,000, on which some planning 
work has been done and some right-of- 
way secured. 

We have construction work which has 
been committed in the amount of $142,- 
300,000, on which right-of-way deeds 
have not yet been submitted to the 
county or city but on which planning 
work is in progress. That is the status 
of the Texas highway system. 

Passage of S. 3184 would enable Texas, 
by matching Federal funds with State 
funds, to continue to make sound prog- 
ress in building and maintaining its 
highway system. 

Other States would be similarly af- 
fected. 

Mr. President, I consider this proposed 
legislation to be in the public interest. 

I call attention to the fact that the 
proposed increase in Federal aid has the 
backing of the President, the Bureau of 
the Budget, and the Bureau of Public 
Roads. 


It has, also, the backing of the people 
generally—and they are the beneficiaries 
of good roads. 

The farmer needing a good road be- 
tween his farm and his market place; the 
merchant who draws his customers from 
the surrounding countryside and who 
receives much of his merchandise over 
highways from adjacent cities; the sales- 
man whose livelihood depends upon his 
ability to travel swiftly and safely; the 
tremendous trucking industry; the mil- 
lions of families who exercise the tradi- 
tional American privilege of taking a 
2-week traveling vacation—these, Mr. 
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President, are the people who benefit 
from good roads. 

We will act in their best interests by 
passing this bill to increase the amount 
of Federal highway aid made available to 
the several States. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, during the 
debate yesterday afternoon, I placed be- 
fore the Senate a picture showing how 
the bill S. 3184 will affect the Federal 
highway program for 1954. I pointed 
out that whereas at the present time the 
existing law authorizes a total of $652,- 
500,000, S. 3184 proposes a total of 
$1,002,000,000, an amount substantially 
the equivalent of the receipts from the 
several taxes on motor fuels. It is sub- 
stantially the equivalent of what the 
anticipated Federal taxes on gasoline, 
diesel fuel, and lubricating oils will pro- 
vide for the fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 

In fiscal 1953, these excise taxes on 
motor fuels yielded $979 million, within 
$21 million of $1 billion. The receipts 
from these taxes have been increasing 
at the rate of 5 percent a year. So itis 
believed that for the fiscal years 1956 
and 1957, for which the bill provides, the 
receipts will pass the $1 billion mark. 

Mr. President, this is the 17th time a 
Federal-aid highway bill has been 
brought before Congress for considera- 
tion. These bills have provided for Fed- 
eral cooperation with the States in high- 
way building over a continuous span of 
38 years, interrupted only during the 
war years. 

The Federal-aid program has been an 
outstanding success. It has stimulated 
cooperation among the States in agree- 
ing upon roads crossing State borders. 
It has aided in developing more nearly 
uniform road standards throughout the 
Nation, It has given impetus to re- 
search which leads the way toward bet- 
ter and safer highways. The matching 
features have encouraged greater prog- 
ress on the State programs. 

It should be remembered that Federal 
highway bills are not Federal construc- 
tion programs. Instead, they provide a 
measure of Federal aid for the State and 
local highway programs. The States 
match the Federal funds, dollar for dol- 
lar, and they perform all construction 
work on Federal-aid roads. 

Actually, the States spend much 
greater sums on highway work than 
Congress provides in Federal aid. The 
States not only put up their matching 
money, but quite a bit more. In 1953, 
for example, State and local govern- 
ments spent $2.7 billion for road con- 
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struction, and an additional $2.2 billion 
for maintenance and financing costs. 
In that year the Federal Government 
contributed about half a billion dollars 
in Federal funds—to be more precise, 
$515 million—whereas the States were 
putting up, in their programs, a total of 
almost $5 billion. 

I have before me a table which has 
been prepared by Mr. S. Howard Brown, 
president of the contractors’ division of 
the American Road Builders Associa- 
tion, which very graphically portrays 
the amount of highway construction, in 
terms of dollars, performed by the sev- 
eral States in the calendar year 1953. 
This information is based upon the ac- 
tual construction under contracts 
awarded by the several State highway 
departments. Each State is listed with 
respect to what the total contract let- 
tings of the State were. There then 
follows a column which shows the 
amount of State construction. Next is 
a column showing the amount of Feder- 
al-aid funds in connection with each of 
the contracts. The fourth column 
shows the percentage of State highway 
department construction under the Fed- 
eral-aid program. It is a very remark- 
able showing. 

Let me cite the example of an out- 
standing State. I shall refer to the 
State of the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Connecticut, who I observe oc- 
cupying the chair of the majority leader 
at the moment. 

The State Highway Department of 
Connecticut, in 1953, let contracts to- 
taling $11,161,000. The amount of Fed- 
eral-aid funds was $3,279,000. ‘The 
State’s portion was $6,645,000. 

This is a graphic illustration of the 
way in which the aid advanced by the 
Federal Government has stimulated ex- 
penditures by a State, and the State has 
provided almost twice the amount pro- 
vided by the Federal Government. 

In the State of Pennsylvania, con- 
tracts were let in 1953 totaling $105,- 
366,000. The Federal-aid. share of that 
amount was only $19,791,000. The bal- 
ance of that amount was provided by 
either the State, counties, or cities. 

I am certain the entire table will be 
of interest to all Members of the Senate, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it 
may be printed at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Influence of Federal aid on highway construction—Highway construction contracts awarded 
by State highway departments, calendar year 1953 + 


Colorado 
Connecticut... 


1 Estimated. 


Portion of Sta 
Total State | total State highway 
highway | construction | Federal-aid | department 
department under unds construction 
construction Federal-aid und 
program Federul- aid 
69.0 
71.4 
60.9 
65.2 
86. 0 
G4 


2 Includes contracts awarded for special toll facilities and work by force account. 
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Influence of Federal aid on highway construction—Highway construction contracts awarded 
by State highway departments, calendar year 1958 - Continued 


State 


isconsin... 
Wyoming 
District of Columbia... cnn oa nnownnccecensecce 


Percent of 
Portion of State 
Total State | total State highway 
highway | construction | Federal-aid | department 
department under funds construction 
construction | Federal-aid under 
program Federal-aid 
program 
Thousands Thousands Thousands 
$10, 454 $6, 412 „ 256 61.3 
29, 938 15, 642 8, 059 52.2 
29. 543 23, 107 11, 835 78.2 
12, 341 11, 990 8, 720 97.1 
90, 626 53, 124 27, 264 58.6 
31, 508 24, 823 13, 782 78.8 
36, 648 19, 540 9, 860 53.3 
27, 188 21, 478 10, 739 79.2 
33, 046 16, 305 8, 228 49.3 
33, 129 17, 767 9, 147 53.6 
18, 056 9, 486 4,718 52. 5 
26, 539 465 7, 944 36.9 
61, 801 17, 579 8, 783 23.4 
56, 674 33, 217 16, 372 58.6 
40, 587 „ 833 10, 799 51.3 
17. 779 15, 385 8, 470 86. 5 
32, 960 21, 131 10, 567 64.1 
10, 382 10, 382 6, 357 100.0 
8, 532 7,839 4,001 91.9 
5, 458 5, 087 4, 409 93.7 
6, 703 4, 249 2, 342 63.4 
36, 420 20, 10, 062 56.0 
15, 596 12, 612 8, 344 80.8 
214, 489 71, 151 35, 746 33.2 
37. 616 18, 859 9, 131 50. 1 
12. 913 11, 740 5, 855 90.9 
44, 106 33, 776 16, 108 76.5 
39, 987 18, 348 9, 401 45.9 
34, 042 32, 264 21, 843 94. 7 
105, 366 39, 613 19, 791 37.6 
6, 403 6. 159 3,079 96.2 
19, 978 11, 023 6, 468 55.2 
16, 710 13, 760 10, 111 82.3 
45, 678 20, 429 10, 498 44.7 
105, 886 59, 246 32, 401 55.1 
9, 449 7, 526 5, 737 79.6 
4, 237 4,002 2,079 94. 5 
31, 430 20, 694 10, 408 65.8 
33, 716 16, 768 10,012 49.7 
27,012 12, 844 6, 421 47.5 
45, 963 29, 260 15, 060 64.6 
9,917 7, 244 5, 236 73.0 
78 1, 848 963 66.3 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, good as 
the highway program has been in the 
past, we are confronted by the sad fact 
that there is a tremendous deficiency 
in our highways. Wars have inter- 
rupted the prosecution of our highway 
program, and today traffic has far out- 
stripped highway capacity. 

The war years took a severe toll in 
deterioration and obsolescence, from 
which we have not recovered. Now we 
find that about 64 percent of the Fed- 
eral-aid system roads need improvement, 
That improvement will cost altogether 
about $35 billion. The best efforts at 
all levels of government, over a consid- 
erable period of time, will be needed 
to bring our highways up to standard 
so that they can handle today’s traffic 
of 55 million vehicles. 

Members of the committee feel that 
the Federal Government should now 
move to meet the great highway defi- 
ciency. The increased sums we have 
proposed in Federal aid will of them- 
selves help to a certain extent. More- 
over, we expect that these increases will 
further spur the States to greater efforts 
so that the actual effect will go consid- 
erably beyond the amounts of the in- 
creases. 

We feel that if we authorize Federal 
aid in approximately the total amount 
of the Federal taxes collected on gaso- 
line, diesel fuel, and lubricating oils we 
will be giving States an example of good 
faith and responsibility that will en- 
courage them a great deal. 
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In that connection, I should like to 
repeat, for the attention of the Mem- 
bers now on the floor, the increases pro- 
vided under the several categories. The 
Federal primary system today gets $247,- 
500,000. We are proposing to increase 
that to $342 million, representing an in- 
crease of almost $100 million for the 
Federal primary system. 

Under our proposal, an increase is pro- 
vided for the secondary system from 
$165 million to $228 million. 

The urban system presently gets 
$137,500,000. We are proposing to in- 
crease that to $190 million. 

In all 3 of these systems, the Fed- 
eral primary, Federal secondary, and 
Federal urban, we are proposing to in- 
crease the amounts from the present 
total of $550 million to $760 million. 

In addition to that, the committee is 
reporting a sixfold increase for the in- 
terstate system, which is now at the 
level of $25 million. We propose to in- 
crease that to $150 million. 

There are several significant differ- 
ences between S. 3184 and the bill re- 
cently passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

In the first place, the Senate bill pro- 
vides a billion dollars instead of a total 
of $875 million, as I have previously 
pointed out. 

In the second place, the Senate bill 
contains no provision, such as the House 
bill contains, making the entire inter- 
state highway authorization contingent 
on continuance of the 2-cent Federal 
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excise tax on gasoline. The committee 
felt this would be a bad legislative prece- 
dent, making the authorization contin- 
gent on certain revenues, whether they 
come from sales of gasoline or perfume 
or household appliances. We felt it 
would be a bad precedent for our high- 
way system, linking the program with 
a certain class of revenues, without re- 
gard for needs. Highway officials are 
practically unanimous in their fierce op- 
position to the principle of “linkage.” 
And we felt it would be reckless, risking 
the entire interstate system—which 
needs improvements most desperately, 
according to the great bulk of testimony 
given us, and which needs Federal en- 
couragement most particularly—on a 
single tax item. 

In the third place, the Senate bill con- 
tains no provision, such as the House bill 
contains, allowing transfer of up to 25 
percent of the amount apportioned to 
any State from one system—primary, 
secondary, or urban—to another system. 
There was no evidence to show that the 
present percentages of apportionment 
have brought about excessive develop- 
ment of one system at the expense of 
the others, Permission to transfer funds 
might deprive any single system of as 
much as 50 percent of its funds. 

In that connection I invite the atten- 
tion of the Members of the Senate to 
page 9 of the committee report. 

The 25-percent provision, it will be 
noted, could be applied two ways. 
Twenty-five percent could be taken from 
the urban system and 25 percent from 
the primary system, and that could be 
put on the secondary system. If that 
were done, the secondary system would 
be increased 50 percent by taking 25 
percent from each of the other systems. 
Or 25 percent could be taken from the 
primary system and 25 percent from the 
secondary system, and that 50 percent 
could be applied to the urban system. I 
believe the House bill contains a pro- 
vision that the total amount transferred 
shall not exceed 25 percent. However, 
that could be done in any one of three 
ways, depending on the attitude of the 
highway commission, the governor, or 
the legislature of the State involved, 
whoever would make the determination 
as to the transfer. So the committee 
felt that such a provision disturbing the 
existing relationship between the sys- 
tems should not be adopted without con- 
clusive evidence to show its necessity. 

I should now like to invite the atten- 
tion of the Senate for a few moments to 
the proposal with respect to the inter- 
state system and its apportionment. 
This is doubtless a matter the Senate will 
want to consider carefully. The interests 
of all the States are affected by the for- 
mulas for apportionment and by the 
ratios of matching. 

The first thing which should be under- 
stood is that the bill proposes no change 
whatsoever in (a) the proportionate re- 
lationship between the amounts author- 
ized for the primary, secondary, and 
urban systems, our regular traditional 
highway network, or (b) the method of 
apportionment to the States for these 
systems, or (c) the Federal-aid matching 
ratio for these systems. 
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The primary, secondary, and urban 
systems will each receive the same per- 
centage as in the past of the total au- 
thorization for the three, that is, 45 per- 
cent for the primary, 30 percent for the 
secondary, and 25 percent for the urban. 
The total authorization will be appor- 
tioned to the States exactly as before, 
and matched on a 50-50 basis as before. 

The total authorizations will be appor- 
tioned exactly as before, under what we 
call section 21. That is, one-third on the 
basis of population, one-third on the 
basis of road mileage, and one-third on 
the basis of area. The primary and sec- 
ondary systems will be apportioned on 
that basis. 

The only change affecting the primary, 
secondary, and urban systems is the pro- 
posal to authorize substantially larger 
amounts for each than previous Federal- 
aid highway acts—a total of $760 million 
compared to $550 million in the 1952 act. 

The changes in the formula for appor- 
tionment and in matching ratio apply 
only to the sharply increased authoriza- 
tion for the interstate system, in the 
amount of $150 million. 

There is no thought whatsoever, and I 
wish to stress this as much as the RECORD 
can show it is stressed, that this differ- 
ence in the interstate system should be a 
precedent for extending a new formula 
for apportionment or a new matching 
ratio to the regular systems—primary, 
secondary, and urban. Quite the con- 
trary. Most likely the present formulas 
and the present ratio will remain intact 
for many, many years. 

It is also true that every State will re- 
ceive a greater total for all the systems 
combined than has been appropriated 
heretofore. A total for each of the 
States will be found at pages 5 and 6 of 
the report accompanying the bill. 

In dealing with the interstate system, 
however, the committee believes we face 
an emergency, because of which there 
were several new proposals, all backed 
with strong and logical arguments. 

One proposal was that the amount of 
authorization for the interstate system 
be greatly increased from $25 million, 
as authorized in 1952. The argument 
based on need could not be denied. The 
committee considered recommending an 
authorization of $100 million, and also 
considered recommending an authori- 
zation of $200 million, as proposed in the 
bill as passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Finally we settled upon an 
authorization of $150 million, and that is 
what now is proposed. 

The second proposal was that the in- 
terstate system funds be apportioned 
to the States on the basis of population 
alone. This was strongly urged by the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials, the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, and many other groups inter- 
ested in highway legislation from a na- 
tional point of view. We compromised 
on this issue, and accepted the House 
provision, proposing that half of the in- 
terstate authorization—or $75 million— 
be apportioned on the basis of popula- 
tion, and that the other half be appor- 
tioned according to the traditional for- 
mula incorporating area, mileage, and 
Population, 
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Of the total Federal-aid authorization 
of $910 million, the new method of ap- 
portionment affects, therefore, only $75 
million. 

Another proposal was that the Fed- 
eral-aid ratio for matching on the in- 
terstate system be changed from the 
traditional 50-50 basis, in recognition of 
the greater Federal interest in this 
“backbone” system of highway and the 
greater cost, due to the higher standards 
of construction required. 

At one time a 75-25 percent ratio was 
used when the strategic network was 
begun; and there was some suggestion 
to use it again, so as to make it easier, 
or, one might say, more attractive for 
the States to match the Federal funds 
and to use their available funds in build- 
ing the interstate system. But this 
would also mean a smaller total amount 
spent on Federal-aid interstate road 
construction than if the States had to 
match on a 50-50 basis. That is to say, 
assuming an authorized appropriation 
of $150 million for interstate highways, 
on the 50-50 basis the States would have 
to put up another $150 million, making 
a total of $300 million. On the other 
hand, on the 75-25 percent basis, the 
States would have to put up only $50 mil- 
lion, making a total of $200 million 
available. 

Thus, as the Senator from Kansas will 
see, we would have $100 million less for 
construction of the interstate highways. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield 
to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). Does the Senator 
from South Dakota yield to the Senator 
from Kansas? 

Mr. CASE. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I am 
very much interested in the highway pro- 
gram. I think I understand the distri- 
bution of funds among: the States in the 
case of primary, secondary, and urban 
highways, but I am not so familiar with 
the distribution of funds in connection 
with the interstate system. 

As I understood the Senator from 
South Dakota, he said we had been pro- 
viding $25 million for the interstate high- 
way fund, and now it is proposed that 
the fund be increased to $150 million, to 
be allocated under a new formula. Let 
me ask what the old formula was or how 
was the fund previously distributed? 

Mr. CASE. The present fund of $25 
million is distributed on the three-way 
basis of area, population, and mileage. 
For example, to state the matter specifi- 
cally, on pages 5, 6, and 7 of the report 
there are tables which give the appor- 
tionment of the $25 million, under the 
1952 act, for each of the States; and on 
pages 5 and 6 there is another table 
showing the apportionment of $75 mil- 
lion on a population basis, and $75 mil- 
lion according to section 21 of the Fed- 
eral Highway Act, making a total of 
$150 million. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield 
further to me? 

Mr. CASE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wish the Senator 


. from South Dakota would clarify the 
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question of distribution of the funds for 
the interstate highway system and the 
amount of funds on a percentage basis 
which the States will be required to 
match. It would help me very mate- 
rially if the Senator from South Dakota 
would do that. 

Mr. CASE. First, let us consider the 
total. If the amount is matched on a 
50-50 basis—the normal basis of match- 
ing—obviously, $150 million provided by 
the Federal Government would call for 
a total of $150 million to be put up by 
the several States, so there would be 
provided a total of $300 million for the 
interstate system. 

If the matching occurs on a 75-25 per- 
cent basis, the Federal Government 
would put up $3 for each dollar the 
States put up; in other words, the Fed- 
eral Government would put up a total 
of $150 million, and the States would put 
up a total of $50 million, making a grand 
total of $200 million. 

However, the committee compromised 
on a 60—40 percent matching basis, which 
means that the Federal Government 
would put up $6 for every $4 put up by 
the States. The intent is thereby to 
have the Federal Government provide a 
substantial part of the cost of the inter- 
state system. 

In the case of the interstate system 
3 or 4 elements of cost are greater 
than in the case of either the primary 
or the secondary systems. The first is 
that the rights of way required for the 
selected roads of the interstate system 
are, in many instances, higher in cost 
than are the normal rights-of-way. 

The second is that a great part of the 
interstate system connects the capitals 
or the large cities of the country. There- 
fore, that system reflects a heavier flow 
of traffic, which, in turn, requires a 
heavier base course, heavier paving, 
wider highways, and other elements 
which enter into the situation—as, for 
instance, signaling and cloverleaf de- 
signs for access to the highways. All of 
them result in higher cost. 

Recognizing, therefore, that the tend- 
ency of some State commissions might 
be to use their funds for matching in 
connection with either the normal 
primary or secondary systems, it was the 
opinion of the committee that by offer- 
ing the funds on a 60-40 percentage 
basis, the States would be attracted or 
persuaded to use their available funds 
for matching for the interstate roads, 
and thereby help complete the inter- 
State system. 

I also invite the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the chart appearing on the easel 
at the rear of the Chamber. It shows 
a map of the United States, on which is 
displayed the interstate system. By 
examining the map, Senators can de- 
termine the recognized interstate sys- 
tem for their States and all other States. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield 
further? 

Mr. CASE. Iam happy to yield to the 
Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. As I have stated, I 
have had some experience, as Governor 
of a State, in dealing with primary, sec- 
ondary, and urban highways. However, 
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the interstate system is comparatively 
new. 

I can very well appreciate the need of 
funds for this type of highway, because 
of the greatly increased cost of construc- 
tion in certain areas which are densely 
populated and highly developed, and 
for other reasons. 

I wonder whether the proposals of the 
committee in respect to the interstate 
system and the basis of distribution of 
funds the Senator from South Dakota 
has mentioned had the approval of the 
State highway commissions and others 
interested in the construction of such 
highways. 

Mr. CASE. The Association of High- 
way Officials wanted to go further than 
the committee went; that is, they wanted 
an appropriation of $200 million by the 
Federal Government to be authorized, 
and they wanted all the funds to be dis- 
tributed on the basis of population. 
However, the committee felt that it 
would be a little abrupt to make that 
much of a change in the apportioning 
plan; and, as I have stated, the com- 
mittee voted for the adoption of the 
60-40 plan. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield to me? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. Is it not true that the 
bill as passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives provides for authorization of 
an appropriation of $200 million, and 
that provision probably was based on the 
suggestion of the Association of Highway 
Officials? 

Mr. CASE. I think that is correct; the 
House accepted that recommendation. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield 
further to me? 

Mr. CASE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I appreciate the 
problems involved in connection with 
the expansion of our highway program, 
and I am somewhat familiar with them. 

I believe that we in Kansas, because 
of some previous State highway legisla- 
tion and because of funds we have avail- 
able, will be able to match all the money 
authorized by this bill. 

One thing about which I am concerned 
is the possibility that in the future we 
shall provide a new formula for the dis- 
tribution of highway funds. Does the 
Senator from South Dakota feel that in 
connection with this bill we might be 
setting a pattern for the interstate sys- 
tem which eventually would extend to 
the primary, secondary, and urban high- 
way systems? 

Mr. CASE. No; I do not accept that 
as a likelihood. 

The reason for that is that one must 
consider the purposes of the several 
systems. 

The purpose of the secondary system 
is to provide farm-to-market roads, and 
it would be practically impossible to pro- 
vide an aid program for farm-to-market 
roads on the basis of population and 
serve that particular system. 

The primary road system serves the 
particular purpose of creating in every 
State roads which will connect the prin- 
cipal cities and county seats and will 
develop a degree of highway standardiza- 
tion which will cause the highways of 
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one State to conform to or be similar to 
those of other States. 

As the Senator from Kansas examines 
the map in the rear of the Chamber, he 
will see that in connection with the inter- 
state system, there are some very large 
open spaces. If we did not have a Fed- 
eral-aid primary program we would not 
have any highways of very high stand- 
ard in the large open spaces. As the 
Senator knows, the States of Kansas, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota, and North Dakota, 
which are in the central part of the coun- 
try, do not have a great network of in- 
terstate roads. They must have a pri- 
mary road program if they are to have 
good roads between the county seats and 
the principal cities. Soa distribution on 
the basis of population alone would not 
serve the primary system, and would not 
serve the secondary system. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota very definitely 
feels that there will never be any accept- 
ance by the Senate Committee on Public 
Works of a proposal to apply a popula- 
tion basis for the distribution of either 
the primary or the secondary road 
money. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wish to take this 
opportunity to express my personal ap- 
preciation to the Committee on Public 
Works, which brings this important piece 
of highway legislation to the floor of 
the Senate. I think the amount of the 
proposed increase is well in keeping with 
the need for highway construction, in 
view of the rapidly increasing number 
of automobiles and trucks on our high- 
ways. From the standpoint of using the 
revenue which is obtained from the gaso- 
line tax, or at least a greater proportion 
of it, the bill is in keeping with modern 
times. In 1950 I was chairman of the 
governors’ conference. In that year 
and in previous years we called the at- 
tention of the Congress of the United 
States to the fact that we were collecting 
$1 billion or more in gasoline taxes and 
using probably $500 million for highway 
work, the balance going into the Federal 
Treasury for General Government ex- 
penses. I believe that the proposal to 
use a greater proportion of the revenue 
from the gasoline tax for highway pur- 
poses is a forward step. 

I wish to commend the junior Senator 
from South Dakota and the committee. 
I think they have rendered the country 
a great service in bringing this piece of 
proposed legislation to the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator’s very gen- 
erous remarks are deeply appreciated. 
In response, I should like to emphasize 
a little further the reason for the ap- 
portionment proposed with respect to 
interstate highways. In that connec- 
tion, I invite the attention of Senators 
to the table which appears on page 66 of 
the hearings. The table shows the des- 
ignated mileage of the interstate system 
for each of the States, the cost of the 
work needed to complete the interstate 
system, and the percentage of cost which 
is represented by the work to be accom- 
plished in each State. It also shows the 
population, percentagewise, and the per- 
centage of apportionment under section 
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21, together with the apportionment on 
a population basis. 

The reason for including this table in 
the Recorp is that Members of the Sen- 
ate may determine the ratio of proposed 
funds to the amount of work to be done. 

There are 2 or 3 States to which at- 
tention should be invited, because they 
make the whole point. 

In California, for example, the cost of 
the work to be accomplished would be 
$1,169,427,000. That is 10.38 percent of 
the cost of the total interstate system. 
Ten percent of the cost of the interstate 
system would be expended in completing 
the system in California. Yet if we were 
to apportion the money on the basis of 
section 21—the old three-way division— 
California would receive but 4.74 percent 
of the money, less than half the amount 
necessary to complete the system. 

The same thing is approximately true 
in Pennsylvania, where the cost of the 
interstate system to be completed rep- 
resents 8.22 percent of the dollars re- 
quired for the total system. Apportion- 
ment under section 21 would mean only 
4.05 percent, representing less than half 
of the dollars required, proportionately, 
to complete the system. 

Almost the same thing is true in Illi- 
nois. Perhaps the situation is a little 
worse in that State, because Illinois has 
7.60 percent of the cost, but the appor- 
tionment under section 21 would pro- 
vide only 3.98 percent. 

It so happens that in my State ap- 
portionment under the old formula 
would give us slightly more in dollars 
than the compromise formula proposed 
by the committee; but it must be re- 
membered that the interstate system is 
a national system, designed to meet a 
national need in a time of emergency. 
We are thinking in terms of building 
highways which will make it possible to 
transport huge quantities of material for 
national defense, and also, if need be, to 
provide ways for people to get out of 
cities or into cities, according to the de- 
velopments of any particular situation. 
So I feel that the interstate system is 
amply justified in the amounts and on 
the basis proposed. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. What would be the 
total cost of the interstate system ac- 
cording to present estimates? 

Mr. CASE. The estimates for the cost 
of the work needed to complete the sys- 
tem show a total of $11,266,372,000. 

Mr. MARTIN. How much is it pro- 
posed to appropriate in this bill? 

Mr. CASE, One hundred and fifty mil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr. MARTIN. Has the Senator made 
an estimate as to how many years would 
be required to complete the system at 
this rate of appropriation? 

Mr. CASE. Assuming that the States 
put up $4 for each $6 the Federal Gov- 
ernment puts up, $250 million is one- 
fourth of a billion, and it would require 
4 years to get $1 billion. Eleven billion 
dollars would require 44 years. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield to the Senator from 
Michigan, 
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Mr. POTTER. How much revenue 
does the Government receive from the 
Federal gas tax and the automobile and 
other excise taxes which are included 
in the formula for highway allotment? 

Mr. CASE. For the year 1953 the Fed- 
eral Government received $979 million 
in excise taxes on gasoline, diesel fuel oil, 
and lubricating oil. 

Mr. POTTER. How much does the bill 
contemplate giving back to the States 
in grants for highway construction? 

Mr. CASE. The bill contemplates a 
total of $1,002,000,000. That is practi- 
cally the equivalent of what the excise 
taxes will produce for the years to which 
the bill is applicable. The bill is really 
an authorization for the fiscal years 
1956 and 1957. Receipts have been in- 
creasing at a rate between 5 and 10 per- 
cent a year, so we feel that the $979 mil- 
lion received in the fiscal year 1953 will 
reach $1 billion in 1956 and 1957. 

Mr. POTTER. So it is anticipated that 
nearly 100 percent of the Federal excise 
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taxes on gasoline and lubricating oil will 
go back to the States for highway pur- 
poses, 

Mr. CASE. That is the intent of the 
bill. 

Possibly I should clarify that answer 
in one respect. The total of the Federal- 
aid programs is $910 million. The bill 
authorizes $90 million for roads on Fed- 
eral lands, such as park roads, forest 
roads and trails, and Indian roads. The 
total of $910 million plus $90 million 
makes an even $1 billion. Then there is 
authorized 82 ½ million for roads on pub- 
lic lands. The total is the equivalent 
of the amount received from the special 
excise taxes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor at 
this point as a part of my remarks the 
table to which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


National system of interstate highways 


. | Appor- 
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3 Thousands, based on estimates by individual States, not adjusted to current price levels. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The bill contains $1 
billion and a few odd million for the total 
program, but for Federal aid the amount 
is only $900 million. 

Mr. CASE. The amount for Federal- 
aid programs is 8910 million. The re- 
mainder is for roads many of which are 


links in the interstate system or in the 
primary system. 

At this point I think possibly I should 
modify the answer which I gave to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MAR- 
TIN] a while ago when he was asking how 
long a time would be required to com- 
plete the interstate system. In our rough 
arithmetic we figured that it might re- 
quire 44 years. There is one modifica- 
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tion which should be suggested, and that 
is that the interstate system is the pri- 
mary system, and it is possible for 
States to build a part of the interstate 
system by using primary system money. 
In fact, in some States that is done. 
Money for interstate roads can be used 
on the portions of the primary system 
which are designated as parts of the in- 
terstate system. However, it does not 
work both ways; that is, it is not pos- 
sible to use interstate road money on all 
parts of the primary system, but only 
on the parts that are designated as in- 
terstate. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. What I wanted to do 
was to impress upon the Members of the 
Senate how far we are behind in the 
construction of the interstate system. 
I made the statement yesterday, in my 
brief opening remarks relative to the bill, 
that the important means of transpor- 
tation, from the earliest days of America 
down to the present, has been our road 
system. It is not our railroads or our 
waterways or our airways that unite 
the States, but it is our interstate system 
of highways. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Tennessee and I were discuss- 
ing that point only a moment ago. 

General Washington, when he became 
President, saw the need of a road open- 
ing up the West from the vicinity of the 
National Capital. That road is now 
Route 50. The celebrated men of Ken- 
tucky and of Tennessee, when they came 
to the Capital in those early days, 
reached that road in the vicinity of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and then proceeded east- 
ward. The road plan of our country has 
kept the States tied together more than 
any other one thing. 

The reason I asked my question of the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota, who has done such a magnificent 
job relative to the road bill, was that I 
wanted to impress on the Members of the 
Senate the long period of time it will 
take for us to complete the interstate 
system, which is the basic system of 
transportation in our country. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania properly emphasizes the point 
that we must step up the program if we 
are to get the interstate system com- 
pleted in time for any of us to use it. It 
is true of course that the application of 
funds from the primary system and also 
from the urban system can speed it up. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I wish to associate my- 
self with the remarks of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania with respect to the im- 
portance of the transportation system of 
this country. In my opinion nothing 
has united the several States more than 
have the roads. In the Constitution and 
in documents and papers the term 
“United States of America” is used. 
What actually unites the United States 
is its roads. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
South Dakota a few questions about the 
pending bill. First, I wish to compli- 
ment him on presenting one of the finest 
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road bills that has ever been reported to 
the Senate. That is the opinion of the 
senior Senator from New Mexico, with 
reference to the bill itself. I differ, 
however, with the chairman of the com- 
mittee and with the chairman of the sub- 
commitee on the use of the interstate 
funds. Is it not a fact that up to this 
time, up to the time of the presentation 
of the pending bill, interstate money was 
divided under the old system, starting 
in 1916, on the basis of one-third popu- 
lation, one-third area, and one-third 
postal road mileage? 

Mr. CASE. That is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes. Is it not correct 
also that under the bill, in which the au- 
thorization for interstate roads is lifted 
from $25 million to $150 million, the for- 
mer formula has been completely 
ignored, and that the additional $75 mil- 
lion will be divided, according to the new 
system, on the basis of population. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. CASE. I would not say it was 
completely ignored, because section 21 
applies to one-half of the amount. 
Whereas the State of New Mexico, under 
the three-way division, received $407,000, 
under the current authorization of $75 
million divided on the old basis, New 
Mexico will receive $1,228,000, and out of 
the other $75 million it will receive an 
additional $552,000. So that the State 
of New Mexico, for example, will get 
$1,780,000 for its interstate highways, as 
against $407,000 at the present time. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is under the pres- 
ent $25 million figure. Let us refer to 
the $150 million authorization contained 
in the bill, and consider it from the 
standpoint of New Mexico and Idaho. 

Under section 21, of the $150 million 
authorized by this bill, New Mexico 
would be allocated $2,457,000. Under 
the committee bill, by the division it 
provides, New Mexico would get $1,780,- 
000, or $677,000 less than we would get 
under the old formula. Let us take 
South Dakota, if we may, instead of 
Idaho. Under the old formula, South 
Dakota would get $2,359,000. Under the 
new formula it would get $1,732,000, or 
$627,000 less. 

I am not arguing the merits of the 
bill. However, does not the bill go fur- 
ther, so far as the interstate roads are 
concerned, in that, besides this division, 
at least 35 percent of the urban money 
goes to interstate roads, outside this par- 
ticular amount. Is that not correct? 

Mr. CASE. That would depend upon 
where the State highway commission ap- 
plied its highway money. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is what it would 
do, The term interstate roads means 
exactly what it says. I am not arguing 
about the merits of the proposal. But 
is it not the purpose of the bill to take 
care of the heavily populated areas, in- 
stead of taking care of the interstate 
mileage? 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from South 
Dakota cannot go quite that far. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. In the State of Dela- 
ware, for example, there may be 25 miles 
of interstate roads, and in Rhode Island 
there may be 40 miles of interstate roads. 
In any one of the Western States—Utah, 
for example—there may be thousands 
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of miles of interstate roads. Should not 
that fact be considered in coming to a 
solution as to how the interstate money 
should be used? I know what the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania and the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota have in mind 
with respect to constructing the inter- 
state system as soon as it can be con- 
structed, and I agree with them. 

Mr. CASE. The sad truth is that if 
the interstate money should be appor- 
tioned strictly under the old formula of 
a three-way split, some States would 
have their interstate systems built long 
before they were completed in the other 
States. The adoption of the compromise 
formula is an attempt to complete the 
interstate system in all the States at 
about the same time. It will not be pos- 
sible to do it, but the bill does move 
somewhat in that direction. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, while 
the Senator is on that point, may I in- 
vite his attention to page 6 of the Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
which I hope he has before him. I read 
from the third sentence, beginning on 
page 6, as follows: 

In a survey of the condition of rural por- 
tions of the interstate system it was found 
that only 24 percent of the mileage was ade- 
quate for traffic and 76 percent was in need 
of improvement or reconstruction, On 16 
percent of the mileage the need was con- 
sidered critical. 


I point that out to show that on the 
rural mileage of the interstate system 
throughout the Nation, according to the 
report filed for the fiscal year 1953, there 
is a tremendous need for construction 
funds, That need is not entirely con- 
gested around cities or in States con- 
taining large cities. In a real interstate 
system highways have to traverse large 
States. 

I shall not further take the Senator's 
time, but I wanted to bring that point to 
his attention. 

Mr. CASE. It is a very good point. 
There is certainly need for construction 
of rural mileage under the interstate 
system, but we should examine into what 
it will cost to get the job done in rural 
areas as well as in cities. The Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEz] has al- 
ready stated in the Recorp that South 
Dakota will receive $600,000 less if we 
follow the formula in the report than it 
would under the old formula. I do not 
object to that. The subject must be ap- 
proached from a national standpoint and 
not from a State standpoint. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Is it not true that under 
the bill, the secondary road system and 
Federal aid to the secondary road sys- 
tem receive maximum consideration 
with reference to local needs and local 
developments, whereas under the inter- 
state system the bill reported by the 
committee maximizes the national char- 
acter and need of trunk lines, giving to 
the Nation an integrated national sys- 
tem of first-class highways? 

Mr. CASE. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator see any 
immediate reason why the same formula 
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which applies admirably to secondary 
roads should be applied to interstate 
roads? 

Mr. CASE. The formula should re- 
flect the purpose of the legislation. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield 
further? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
South Dakota makes clear that the same 
formula does not apply to secondary 
roads as to primary roads. 

Mr. CASE. The formula for both pri- 
mary and secondary roads is that one- 
third is apportioned among the States on 
the basis of population, one-third on the 
basis of mileage, and one-third on the 
basis of area. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is it not true that one- 
third is based on rural population? 

Mr. CASE. The formula with respect 
to secondary roads is based on the mile- 
age of rural delivery and star routes, 
with the difference which the Senator 
has well pointed out. 
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Mr. MALONE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. The formula would 
not apply on an equal basis, considering 
population. The population factor takes 
into account the amount of money need- 
ed for the primary system. ‘The popu- 
lation is much greater in the large cities 
than in farming areas. If the intent of . 
Congress is still being carried out in the 
secondary system, the only thing we do 
when we change the formula is to give 
advantage to a more thickly populated 
State over a thinly populated State. 

Mr. CASE. Let it be clearly under- 
stood that we are not changing the for- 
mula of the primary system or of the 
secondary system. 

Mr. MALONE. But we are changing 
the formula when we come to building 
roads with Federal aid. The system was 
established in the first instance to bring 
to the more thinly populated areas a 
proper proportion of the funds consid- 
ering the Government land ownership 
with the consequent smaller population. 

To change the formula, however small 
the appropriation to which it is applica- 
ble lays the groundwork for an extension 
of it next year. 

Mr. CASE. We are not changing the 
formula of the secondary system or of 
the Federal primary system. 

Mr. MALONE. But we are as to a part 
of the appropriation, 

Mr. CASE. No. 

Mr. MALONE. How much of it? 

Mr. CASE. We are changing it with 
respect to $75 million out of a billion 
dollars. 

Mr. MALONE. In any case, we are 
changing the formula, and the amount 
is relatively unimportant, because it may 
be increased as time goes on. We are 
setting a formula to be followed in the 
future. 

Mr. CASE. For what? 

Mr. MALONE. Fora part of the Fed- 


eral road system. 
Mr. CASE. No; we are not. We are 


changing it only as to one-half of the 
interstate system. 
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Mr. MALONE. But it is a part of the 
Federal road system, and it is so desig- 
nated in the authorization, is it not? 

Mr. CASE. It is a part of the inter- 
state system. 

Mr. MALONE. Yes. And the inter- 
state system is a part of the Federal 
highway system for which this Federal 
participation was inaugurated in the first 
place. 

Mr. CASE. But that is quite different 
from the Federal secondary system or 
the other portions of the Federal primary 
system. 

Mr. MALONE. I did not refer either 
to the secondary system or to the pri- 
mary system. What I said was that we 
are setting a precedent whereby a greater 
proportion of the money would be al- 
lotted to the thickly populated States 
than they would receive under the sys- 
tem under which we have been operating. 

Mr. CASE. I point out to the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada that in an 
effort to protect the secondary system, 
the committee did the very best it could 
with respect to the allocation of the total 
funds. Under the bill as passed by the 
House, the authorization for Federal pri- 
mary, secondary, and urban roads was 
increased from $550 million to only $600 
million; a total of $200 million was ap- 
plied to the interstate system to be dis- 
tributed under the new formula. Were- 
jected that in the Senate committee and 
decided to increase the amount of money 
not merely to $600 million, but to $760 
million. Where the House bill would 
have provided only $180 million for the 
Federal secondary system, we have pro- 
vided $200 million and have provided for 
its allocation according to the old for- 
mula. Where the House would have au- 
thorized only $270 million for Federal 
primary roads, we authorize $342 mil- 
lion, and that also is to be allotted on the 
basis of the present formula. 

Mr. MALONE. I understand that we 
are establishing a new formula which can 
be expanded by a future Congress on the 
basis of precedent. The one we now 
have we have operated under for ap- 
proximately 40 years and it has been 
found extremely satisfactory. 

Mr. CASE. Yes; and we are living in 
a new age, I may say to the Senator 
from Nevada. I came from a hearing 
this morning before the Committee on 
Armed Services, where Admiral Strauss 
and Admiral Radford spoke to us in 
terms of the age in which we are living, 
an age when a hydrogen bomb can blast 
cities such as Washington completely to 
pieces. 

So we are trying to present to the 
Senate and to the American people a 
highway bill which takes cognizance of 
the age in which we are living, and 
which will provide for the construction 
of highways that will facilitate the move- 
ment of large volumes of traffic into and 
out of cities, a highway system which 
will make it possible to transport more 
military goods across the country on the 
interstate system. 

Mr. MALONE. I am very glad to hear 
the Senator from South Dakota is pro- 
posing to do that; but if he would study 
the situation a little further, he might 
find that over ranges of mountains like 
the Sierra Nevadas there are single 
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roads of two lanes which probably would 
become impassable or congested for 
many hours after a bomb threat or ac- 
tual explosion had happened in San 
Francisco. Therefore, it is just as im- 
portant to expend more money on the 
Federal-aid system, the primary inter- 
state system, as on any other part of the 
program. I think I have some idea of 
the new age. We are now considering 
that very problem in the committee of 
which I am a member—chairman of the 
subcommittee. The Secretary of State 
just left the committee, and he is one 
of the most prominent men in the world 
when it comes to a discussion of the 
new age. 

It has long been the opinion of the 
junior Senator from Nevada that the 
taxpayers of this Nation have been taken 
for a ride on the various schemes of 
worldwide expenditure of money. 

Mr. CASE. May I invite the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Nevada to the 
table appearing on page 66 of the 
hearings? 

Mr. MALONE. The Senator from Ne- 
vada is already familiar with it. 

Mr. CASE. That is where his prob- 
lem is answered, because it shows the 
cost of the work necessary to complete 
the interstate system. 

In the State of Nevada, the percentage 
of cost to complete the interstate sys- 
tem is 0.17 percent. That is, 2 roads 
across Nevada, 1 down at the tip, and 
the other across the wider part of 
Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. The secondary system 
is not shown. 

Mr. CASE. No. We are discussing 
only the interstate system, so far as the 
changed formula is concerned. Seventy- 
five million dollars will be apportioned on 
the basis of section 21. The State of Ne- 
vada will receive 1.31 percent of the 
amount provided in the $75 million. 

It will receive 0.75 percent under the 
other $75 million. 

The State of Nevada will get, in terms 
of percentage of interstate money, about 
8 or 9 times the percentage of the cost 
of the interstate system that will be re- 
quired to complete the interstate system 
in Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. The purpose of the 
Federal highway system is to assist all 
of the States in an interstate system of 
highways. We are not talking about 
Nevada alone, or South Dakota or Rhode 
Island alone. As the Senator from 
South Dakota has said, new emergencies 
may arise in the future. Therefore, I 
merely called attention to the highway 
across the Sierra Nevada Mountains, to 
show that a State such as Nevada, and 
perhaps even California, could not fur- 
nish the amount of money which would 
be necessary to build a four-lane high- 
way, tunnel, or any other adequate 
transportation necessary to get the 
people of coast areas to an inland State 
or an inland area whenever the emer- 
gency happened in Sacramento or San 
Francisco or any other large population 
center. 

During the first session of the 83d 
Congress, the 2 Senators from Cali- 
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fornia and the 2 Senators from Nevada 
introduced a special bill to provide funds 
with which to construct a 4-lane high- 
way across the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 
That is only one project. There are, 
no doubt, hundreds of similar projects 
in the United States. 

The formula for the interstate high- 
ways is working very well and in about 
the right proportion. There are 160,000 
people in Nevada, and about 10 million 
in California. But it is estimated that 
if a bomb hit San Francisco, or if San 
Francisco or Los Angeles were threat- 
ened, the population of Nevada, provided 
the roads would carry the people, would 
be increased not merely by a few thou- 
sand, but maybe by several times, in a 
very short period. So the roads which 
are needed to evacuate the people from 
large population centers are not simply 
roads leading from the cities, but to their 
destination. I point out to the Senator 
from South Dakota that when a million 
people leave an area, they are going 
somewhere. They are simply not mov- 
ing into the suburbs. 

In the West, where the Senator from 
South Dakota also lives—and he should 
know something about these conditions— 
it is necessary to complete a road to the 
destination, to where the people are 
going, to where there are water facilities 
and sewage facilities. Most of Nevada 
and eastern California is a dry area. 
People cannot stop just anywhere. It 
is necessary for them to move on to 
places where they can live normally and 
where food is available. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Would 
the Senator from Nevada please speak 
a little louder, so that other Senators 
may hear his part of the discussion? 

Mr. MALONE. The junior Senator 
from Nevada has about completed what 
he intended to say. 

I still do not understand why it is 
necessary to change the formula when 
there is little change in the overall or 
complete need. 

Mr. CASE. The committee wanted to 
help the people who desired to go into 
the State of Nevada, so we changed the 
formula in another direction. We pro- 
vided matching. It is only necessary to 
put up, in a State which now matches 
on a 50-50 basis, about 40 cents out of a 
dollar, and the Federal Government will 
put up 60 cents. The State of Nevada 
would receive a better deal. Whereas 
other States would put up 50 cents on a 
dollar, Nevada would put up only a 
little more than 15 cents, because the 
Federal Government, because of the pub- 
lic lands in Nevada, would put up 84.14 
cents out of each dollar. That applies 
also to the 60-40 provision. We have 
provided that on the interstate system 
the Federal Government will put up 60 
cents, and the State of Nevada will put 
up 40 cents out of the dollar. 

Mr. MALONE. Instead of 50 cents? 

Mr. CASE. Instead of 50 cents. 

Mr. MALONE. That will not help a 
thinly populated State such as Nevada, 

Mr. CASE. Yes, it will help Nevada, 
because, in the application of the 60—40 
ratio, it will take into consideration the 
public lands. So on the interstate sys- 
tem, the State of Nevada will put up 
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about 13 cents, and Uncle Sam will put 
up 87 cents. 

Mr. MALONE. That is another pain 
to the Western States, because of the 
control which has been asserted over 
public lands by the Department of the 
Interior for more than 20 years. Eighty- 
seven percent of the land in Nevada is 
under the supervision of the Department 
of the Interior, and we in Nevada do not 
like that. For 22 years the policy has 
been that the public owns these lands and 
is entitled to the income from them. So 
the Government rents the lands to the 
stockmen and charges all the traffic will 
bear. Then the Federal Government 
distributes the money to the entire pub- 
lic throughout the 48 States. 

But that is another question which 
may be debated at length on the Senate 
floor at some future time. However, so 
long as the Government insists on hold- 
ing those lands, and no method has been 
worked out and approved by Congress 
to put those lands in the hands of the 
private owners and taxpayers in family- 
sized units, then why object to the pro- 
vision that a State, with every acre of 
it in taxable property, except Govern- 
ment monuments or parks, must put up 
50 percent? Even when every acre is 
taxed, they get 50 percent free in match- 
ing funds, and they only match the addi- 
tional 50 percent, 

In Nevada and, of course, in other pub- 
lic land States, where there is a much 
lesser amount of land privately owned, 
the same condition prevails. What the 
bill does then, when we finally add it up, 
is to encroach on the initial formula 
and set a precedent for penalizing the 
States where the Government owns the 
major part of the land, 

The original formula compensated, at 
least in part, for that condition. 

Mr. CASE. This might be a good 
place to point out, also, that the bill 
reported by the Senate committee in- 
creases the funds for forest highways, 
roads, and trails, for park roads and 
parkways, for Indian roads, and public 
land roads. The House bill would con- 
tinue such authorizations as they are at 
present. The Senate bill increases each 
of those by from 10 to 15 percent, ac- 
cording to the various funds. 

Mr. MALONE. I think that is a very 
laudable thing to do, but it has nothing 
to do with the initial formula or the way 
in which it has been changed. 

Mr. CASE. There are some other spe- 
cial features of the bill to which I de- 
sire to call attention very briefly; then 
I shall yield the floor. One feature is 
with respect to secondary roads. It was 
the feeling of many persons who came 
before the committee that the States 
should be afforded greater latitude in 
the application of their secondary high- 
way money. So the committee adopted 
language proposed by the House, with 
some modifications. It appears on page 
3 of the bill, as follows: 

Provided further, That in the case of those 
sums apportioned to any State for projects 
on the Federal-aid secondary highway sys- 
tem, the Secretary of Commerce may dis- 
charge his responsibility relative to the 
plans, design, inspection, and construction 
of such secondary road projects by his receiv- 
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ing and approving a certified statement by 
the State highway department setting forth 
that the plans, design, and construction for 
such projects are in accord with the stand- 
ards and procedures of the respective States 
applicable to projects in this category ap- 
proved by him in accordance with the ob- 
jectives set forth in section 1 (b) of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1950, and con- 
taining satisfactory assurances that such 
projects will be maintained in accordance 
with existing law. 


The general movement, which has 
been endorsed by highway officials in a 
majority of the States, that the States 
should have a greater voice in secondary 
projects, was written into the bill in the 
House. But in the Senate committee 
we have added language to make it clear 
that the objectives of the project shall 
be substantially those set forth in the 
Federal Aid Highway Act of 1950; and 
further there is set forth a specific re- 
quirement that those certifications shall 
include a statement that the projects 
will be maintained by the States. 

The States are given much greater 
latitude than they had previously in the 
handling of secondary highway funds. 
I think it is the feeling of the Bureau of 
Public Roads that the bill will relieve 
them of some of their responsibility, and 
will result in a considerable saving of 
administrative funds, and will permit 
the States to vary the designs of roads 
according to the traffic needs. In some 
States secondary roads seem to have the 
same traffic needs as primary roads, 
but in other States the traffic on sec- 
ondary roads varies a great deal. 

There is another provision in the bill 
on “Studies.” It proposes that the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, or the Secretary of 
Commerce through the Commissioner of 
Public Roads, shall study the problem of 
highway financing, including that of 
toll roads. 

The bill also requires that the Bureau 
shall engage in a program of research 
designed to determine which materials 
will improve the quality of roads and 
the number of roads the Government 
will get for its money. The research 
provision is a broad one. It is one 
adapted from a suggestion by the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] in 
the bill which he introduced. We are 
hopeful that it will yield real benefit 
for the consideration of the committee 
in the next highway act. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MARTIN. Will not the research 
also include a study of soil conditions, 
and materials which could be used to 
best advantage in the various States; not 
only materials which are used in build- 
ing roads, but consideration of the soil 
conditions, drainage, and factors of that 
kind, which have to do with the con- 
struction of permanent highways? 

Mr. CASE. It is true that the pro- 
vision with regard to research is very 
broad, and that it includes what the 
Senator from Pennsylvania has so well 
pointed out. 

Another provision which appears in 
the Senate bill and not in the House 
bill, which has attracted considerable 
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interest, is section 13, which appears on 
page 12 of the bill and reads as follows: 

At any time that the President may deter- 
mine that the level of national employment 
is such as to warrant an increase in the 
volume of highway construction, he is 
hereby authorized to advance the effective 
date of any authorizations in this act, except 
the authorization in sections 7 and 8, to a 
date not more than 1 year earlier than the 
dates which would otherwise become effec- 
tive. 


Sections 7 and 8 refer to the Inter- 
American Highway and the so-called 
Rama Road. 

With respect to authorizations in the 
bill for the Federal aid systems to the 
States, or for the building of roads on 
Federal lands, the President, by this 
paragraph in the bill, would be author- 
ized to advance the authorization date 
by a year. In other words, the author- 
ization for 1956 could be made available 
following July 1, 1954, which would be- 
gin the fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MARTIN. Does that not bring 
into effect the principle which a great 
number of people have advocated over 
the years, that the time to have public 
works is when there is unemployment 
and a lesser amount of what we call 
private business than in the ordinary 
years, because the public then would get 
more to show for its dollars than in the 
years when there exists large employ- 
ment and large business enterprises? 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania is correct. It might be noted 
that the Council of Economic Advisers 
has stated that in a public-works pro- 
gram, roads should come first. Roads 
would extend their doorways to every 
portion of the country and would be a 
constructive project because we would 
have something to show for the money 
spent. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CASE. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from South 
Dakota a question. Is it not a fact that 
the interstate system is just a part of the 
primary road system? 

Mr. CASE. Yes, I suppose it could be 
said that all of the interstate system is 
part of the primary system, but the pri- 
mary system is larger than the interstate 
system. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. When funds are being 
discussed for interstate roads, why 
should particular attention be paid to 
3 or 4 States, instead of to the country 
as a whole? 

Mr. CASE. We are not paying atten- 
tion to only 3 or 4 States; we are paying 
attention to the problem of getting the 
interstate system completed. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. There is no difference 
between building a two-lane road in 
New Mexico and one in Connecticut, so 
far as costs are concerned. There is no 
difference between building a four-lane 
road in Colorado and one in Pennsyl- 
vania. Is it not correct to say that by 
the proposed legislation we would be 
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asking 29 States of the Union to sacri- 
fice themselves, so far as their revenues 
are concerned, in order to please 11 or 
12 States? 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from South 
Dakota cannot quite accept the state- 
ment of the Senator from New Mexico, 
because I am sure an examination of the 
source of the revenues would hardly jus- 
tify the statement that we are asking 
29 States to dig up for the other States. 
As a matter of fact, I think the formula 
proposed will more nearly return reve- 
nues to the States of origin than would 
be the case under the old formula. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Is it not correct to say 
that the original bill introduced by the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Roads 
of the Committee on Public Works con- 
tains a new formula? 

Mr. CASE. That is correct. The 
Senator from South Dakota voted with 
the Senator in the committee because he 
was looking at the situation from the 
standpoint of South Dakota, I suppose. 
Having increased the funds for secon- 
dary and primary roads to the extent 
we did, the Senator from South Dakota 
thought we had done a fair job for the 
States as a whole, and recognized the 
proposal of the interstate system as a 
suggestion of a system of national high- 
ways, and so he was constrained to sup- 
port the bill reported by the subcom- 
mittee. 

There are a couple of other special 
provisions in the bill upon which I should 
like to comment. One is the cost of 
relocation of utilities. We probably had 
more testimony on the cost of utility 
relocation than on any other new sub- 
ject. The committee received many 
letters and statements, and many wit- 
nesses appeared before the committee on 
the subject. We also had many tele- 
phone calls, because telephone com- 
panies were also interested. The cost of 
utility relocation is particularly burden- 
some when it falls upon municipalities 
or small utility companies such as tele- 
phone, gas, electric, and water com- 
panies. But the problem we had was 
that we were being asked to have Uncle 
Sam take over the cost of the utility 
relocations in States where the State 
legislatures themselves refused to recog- 
nize such costs as fair costs of such 
projects. 

In that connection, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
JOHNSON] made a suggestion, 

At this point, let me say, parentheti- 
cally, that I regretted I was called to 
the railroad station yesterday afternoon, 
and could not be in the Chamber to join 
in the tributes which we paid to his 
integrity, his very fine service, and his 
high character, and to have expressed 
my personal regret at his decision to 
retire. 

Mr. President, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Colorado suggested to the 
bill an amendment to which the com- 
mittee gave consideration. That amend- 
ment proposed that the Federal Govern- 
ment pay the utility relocation costs out 
of the Federal aid funds, up to 5 percent. 
A study was made by the League of Mu- 
nicipalities—I believe that was the name 
of the organization—which determined 
that the average cost of utility reloca- 
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tions amounted to 4.81 percent of the 
cost of projects—which seems very high. 

I suggested to the committee, as a 
compromise, that we recognize one-half 
of the cost of such relocations, and per- 
mit up to 3 percent of the funds appor- 
tioned to any particular project to be 
used to liquidate that cost. But we en- 
countered the argument that it seemed 
hardly justifiable for the United States 
Government to pay utility relocation 
costs in States where the State legisla- 
tures had refused to recognize those 
costs as part of the fair costs of the proj- 
ects. 

Under present law, if a State recog- 
nizes the cost of relocating a gas main, 
or a telephone line, or any other public 
utility as a fair part of the cost of such 
a project, then it is submitted to the 
Bureau of Public Roads; and the Federal 
Government pays its proportionate share 
of the total cost of the project. The 
committee felt that in view of that fact, 
we should not go further at this time. 

So the bill contains a provision re- 
quiring that a study be made of that 
particular subject by the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, and that the results of the 
study be submitted to the committee at 
the earliest possible date, for consid- 
eration in connection with the next high- 
way bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado rose. 

Mr. CASE. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I thank 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

First, Mr. President, I wish to thank 
the Senator from South Dakota for the 
nice things he has said about me person- 
ally and about my retirement. I wish 
to say to him that my decision not to 
seek reelection was one of the hardest 
decisions I have ever made, and the hard- 
est one which I believe I shall ever be 
called upon to make. Of course, one 
never knows whether he will be reelected, 
but I decided not to seek reelection. 

Mr. CASE. Most of us had a sus- 
Picion that if the Senator from Colorado 
wished to be reelected, he would be. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I appre- 
ciate what the Senator from South Da- 
kota says. 

Mr. CASE. That is considerable can- 
dor for a Republican. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
Senator from South Dakota has been 
very kind to me. I recall, too, with a 
great deal of satisfaction and pleasure, 
that in the closing days of the 80th Con- 
gress, a great favor was done to me and 
to the State of Colorado, when the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota made it possible 
for the first woman superintendent of 
the Denver Mint to occupy that office. 
She rendered very capable and splendid 
Service; and the women of Colorado 
especially appreciate what the Senator 
from South Dakota did in regard to that 
matter. 

Mr. President, the Senator from South 
Dakota has discussed the amendment I 
submitted and the study which is to be 
made. I should like to have his atten- 
tion and also the attention—as I know 
I shall—of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Martin], who is in charge of 
the bill. 

Section 10 of Senate bill 3184 directs 
that a study be made of the problem of 
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reimbursing from Federal funds the 
costs incurred by publicly owned and 
privately owned utilities in relocating 
their facilities in order to accommodate 
Federal-aid highways. However, on 
page 13 of the committee’s report, in 
paragraph 2, the following statement is 
made; and it is with reference to that 
statement that I am anxious to have the 
attention of the members of the com- 
mittee: 

It is clear that such inequities as may 
exist are due to relationships between the 
utilities and the State or local governments 
rather than relationships with the Federal 
Government. It would seem neither feasible 
nor desirable for the Federal Government to 
give direction to those local relationships by 
force of application of Federal funds. 


I understand that language reflects 
the views expressed by the Commissioner 
of Public Roads, in opposition to the 
proposal of the utility owners and oper- 
ators. If the language I have just read 
or any other portion of the report 
amounts to a prejudgment of the issues 
presented, then the making of the study, 
at considerable expense in time and 
funds to the governmental agencies and 
utilities, would appear to be useless. 

Mr. MARTIN, Mr. President—— 

Mr. CASE. I yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MARTIN. Let me suggest to the 
Senator from South Dakota that if the 
next paragraph of the report is read, I 
think it may answer the question of the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. CASE. And in that connection I 
hope the Senator from Colorado will 
read the last sentence, particularly, of 
the following paragraph. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I have 
read it, and I am not entirely satisfied 
with it. I do not know that I completely 
understand it in the way the members 
of the committee do. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, in connec- 
tion with that matter, I should like to 
read into the Recorp the sentence to 
which attention has just been directed, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. CASE. It is as follows: 

The committee feels, however, that it 
would be helpful to have a thorough study 
and analysis of all factors relating to this 
problem, including estimates of costs and 
anlyses of existing State laws and regula- 
tions. It has therefore approved language 
calling for such a study, with a report to be 
made to the President for transmittal to 
Congress not later than February 1, 1955. 


That is an early date. 

The report at this point concludes 
with the following: 

It is expected that this study will be con- 
ducted on the basis of impartial facts and 
objectivity. 

Mr. President, I do not recall any per- 
sonal expression of opinion by the Com- 
missioner of Public Roads in regard to 
this matter. I think I could probably 
find it. 

In any event, whatever his personal 
opinion may be, let me say clearly and 
definitely for the record what the com- 
mittee report says: 

It is expected that this study will be con- 


ducted on the basis of impartial facts and 
objectivity. 
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It is not to be a study with any intent 
to come to an anticipated conclusion; 
but the study is designed to develop the 
facts, in order to find out, under the 
various State laws, what the costs would 
be if the Federal Government were to 
take some direct action in this regard, to 
ascertain what the relationships are, to 
explore the subject, and to make a re- 
port not later than February 1, 1955. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I am 
pleased to have the Senator from South 
Dakota say that, because if a fair and 
impartial study of the problem is to be 
made, I think it would be most unfor- 
tunate for the position of either side to 
the controversy to be prejudiced or en- 
couraged. I think we must approach the 
matter with a completely open mind. 
That is what I was worried about when 
I read into the Recorp the paragraph to 
which I referred a moment ago. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield 
at this point, so that I may make, for 
the Recorp, a statement along the same 
line? 

Mr. CASE. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Of 
course. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Speaking as one of 
the minority members of the subcom- 
mittee which studied this matter, I wish 
to assure the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado that it was our understanding 
that the study would be objective and 
impartial, and would be made for the 
purpose of informing the committee of 
what could be done. So far as the senior 
Senator from Florida is concerned, he 
was rather surprised when he saw the 
earlier wording which has been read, 
and which appears in this particular 
part of the report, but he assumes that 
that is simply the expression of what 
the committee would have had to do at 
this stage without further information 
about the situation which developed, 
which was this: The State laws were so 
different, and the study we had made 
was so imperfect that there was no clear 
road open at that stage, and we were 
asking for a complete study to be made, 
and a report to be made available, in 
the hope that there would be a clear 
road open by which we could bring some 
relief in the situation which is disturb- 
ing the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. And 
without any preconceived conclusion or 
prejudice of any kind. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Colorado is correct. We would have had 
to act adversely, I think, if we had acted 
on the basis of such imperfect informa- 
tion as we had at the time. I prefer 
to consider the earlier recitals in this 
particular section of the report as sim- 
ply reflecting that fact. I think the 
later recitals, in which we ask for in- 
formation, and in which we ask the Sen- 
ate to add to the bill a provision for a 
study and report, are the real meat of 
the finding of the committee. We 
needed light, and felt that this was the 
way to getit. If such light should show 
us the way by which we could properly 
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make relief available, I believe the com- 
mittee would not hesitate to provide it. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from South 
Dakota appreciates the additional state- 
ment of the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. One 
other matter which disturbed the Sena- 
tor from Colorado is the fact that in his 
testimony in response to the questions 
which were propounded to the Commis- 
sioner of Public Roads, he seemed to in- 
dicate a particular, definite conclusion 
with respect to the entire subject. I 
should like to ask Senators if they would 
object to an amendment to section 10 of 
Senate bill 3184 which would direct the 
Secretary of Commerce, rather than the 
Commissioner of Public Roads, to con- 
duct the study proposed in section 9 of 
the companion House bill. Are Sena- 
tors wedded to the idea that the Com- 
missioner of Public Roads should make 
the proposed study? I am afraid the 
Commissioner is prejudiced. I gain that 
impression from what he said before the 
committee, as contained in the record of 
hearings. 

Mr. CASE. Frankly, I do not know 
whether the words “Commissioner of 
Public Roads” were used selectively or 
not, but I ask the Senator from Colorado 
if he thinks he would be in any better 
position if the study were made by the 
Secretary of Commerce than if it were 
made by the Commissioner of Public 
Roads. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I think 
it would be better if it were made by the 
Secretary of Commerce rather than by 
the Commissioner of Public Roads, be- 
cause, in my opinion, the Commissioner 
of Public Roads is in many instances a 
party to the controversies which are in- 
volved. Probably it is to be expectd that 
he should be prejudiced. He lives within 
asmall empire. The building of roads is 
a small empire, and he is a party to it, 
I should like to see the study made by 
someone who is not so intimately in- 
volved in the subject to be studied as is 
the Commissioner of Public Roads, 

Mr. CASE. Speaking only for myself 
as one member of the committee, per- 
sonally I should have no objection to the 
change. However, I should wish to con- 
sult with other members of the commit- 
tee. There may be some reason for hav- 
ing the study made by the Commissioner 
of Public Roads. Generally speaking, it 
may be said that there has been con- 
siderable freedom in using the Secretary 
of Commerce and the Commissioner of 
Public Roads interchangeably. That 
practice runs through Federal highway 
legislation over a period of years. The 
Secretary of Commerce is referred to in 
this bill because the Bureau of Public 
Roads is in the Department of Com- 
merce. At one time the Bureau was an 
independent agency. At another it was 
in the Department of Agriculture. At 
one time it was a part of the Federal 
Works Agency. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Do I 
correctly understand that there would be 
no objection to an amendment to section 
10 so as to provide for the study to be 
made by the Secretary of Commerce 
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rather than by the Commissioner of 
Public Roads? 

Mr. CASE. So far as the Senator from 
South Dakota is personally concerned, 
he has no objection. However, before 
agreeing to an amendment of that sort 
I should like to confer with the chair- 
man of the Public Works Committee and 
ben ranking members on the minority 
side. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I thank 
the Senator. I hope he will confer with 
the chairman and the other members of 
the committee. 

Mr. CASE. In any event, whatever 
the language may be, let it be clearly 
understood that what we want is an im- 
partial objective study. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Thatisa 
very refreshing statement. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield to me? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. Before the Senator 
from Colorado leaves the Chamber, let 
me say to him that I concur in what the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota has said relative to the proposed 
study. Itis the intention of the commit- 
tee that a thorough, impartial study be 
made of this subject. The committee 
was very much confused by some of the 
testimony which it received. It makes 
no difference to me whether the study is 
to be made by the Secretary of Com- 
merce or the Commissioner of Public 
Roads. 


TRIBUTES TO SENATOR JOHNSON OF COLORADO 


While I am on my feet, let me say 
that I did not have the privilege of being 
present yesterday afternoon when sev- 
eral of my colleagues spoke relative to 
the services of our distinguished col- 
league, the senior Senator from Colorado, 
I wish to say publicly that I am extremely 
sorry the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado has seen fit to remove himself 
from this body. I agree with the Senator 
from South Dakota. I believe that if the 
Senator from Colorado were to be a can- 
didate he would be reelected. I have 
served with him on the Finance Com- 
mittee since coming to the Senate. I 
appreciate our association very much. 
The Senator from Colorado has helped 
me on numerous occasions. My prayer 
is that he and his fine wife may enjoy 
many more years of health and happi- 
ness. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from South Da- 
kota yield to me? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I thank 
the Senator from Pennsylvania for his 
very generous and warm-hearted state- 
ment. It has been a great pleasure for 
me to serve with him. I have found 
him to be one of the great patriots of 
our time. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield to 
me? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. I wish to yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi [Mr, 
Stennis], but I understand that the 
Senator from Kansas wishes further to 
develop the theme of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
fine work of the Senator from Colo- 
rado has been praised by the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr, 
Martin]. I concur in his statement. 

The Senator from Colorado was born 
13 miles from my hometown. He is truly 
a Kansan. We have watched with great 
pride the progress he has made in the 
field of public service in the adjoining 
State of Colorado. It was a privilege to 
work with him during my service in the 
House, which goes back to 1935, while 
he was in the Senate, and it has been, 
perhaps, even a greater privilege to be 
associated with him in the Senate. We 
in Kansas will miss his fine service in 
the Senate, but I feel that he and his 
good wife are entitled to a very well- 
deserved rest, after he has served his 
State and the Nation so faithfully and 
well. 

I say to the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado that it has been a pleasure to 
know him as a friend, as a legislator, and 
as a neighbor. I wish for him and his 
good wife the very best that life can 
afford. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I thank the Senator from 
Kansas for the very kind things he has 
said. I used to call the Senator from 
Kansas “my Congressman,” because he 
represented so ably the district in Kansas 
of which I am a native. Our homes 
were not too far apart, although I lived 
in my home much earlier than the Sen- 
ator from Kansas lived in his home. 
However, I referred to him with a great 
deal of affection and pride as “my Con- 
gressman.” I thank the Senator for 
what he has said. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I wish 
to join with my colleagues in expressing 
to the distinguished senior Senator from 
Colorado our sorrow at his leaving this 
great body. I may say to the Senator 
from Colorado that the Mountain States 
of the West will regret very much his 
leaving the Senate. He has been a great 
force in the development of the West for 
a long period of time. 

I first became acquainted with him 
when he was Lieutenant Governor of 
Colorado, and I knew him later also 
when he was the Governor of the State. 
Of course, I have known him since he 
has been a Member of this body. He 
has cooperated on every occasion in the 
enactment of legislation that would 
enhance the development of our great 
West. 

We are truly sorry that he is leaving 
the service of his country in the capacity 
of a Senator, but we hope that in the 
years that lie ahead he will enjoy living 
out in God's country. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from South 
Dakota yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I thank 
the Senator from Wyoming for his very 
generous remarks. I was a resident of 
the State of Wyoming for a few years a 
long time ago—I presume before the 
Senator from Wyoming was born 

Mr. BARRETT. I thank the Senator 
very much for the compliment. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I enjoyed 
living in Wyoming. Colorado and Wyo- 
ming are very close together. The people 
of the two States mingle very closely. I 
have enjoyed serving with the junior 
Senator from Wyoming in the Senate. I 
watched his career when he was in the 
House, and I have attended hearings he 
has held at Grand Junction and at other 
places in Colorado on Forest Service bills. 
Iregard him as one of my favorite people, 
and I thank him for what he has said 
about me. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CASE. I yield to the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I re- 
gret that I was not in the Chamber yes- 
terday when so many tributes were paid 
to our distinguished friend and colleague 
from Colorado. I wish to associate my- 
self with the remarks previously made 
about the long and distinguished career 
of Senator JOHNSON. 

I had the privilege of serving for 4 
years on the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy with the Senator from Colorado, 
I know of his tremendous contributions 
to that all-important work. 

I also had the privilege of working with 
Senator Jounson, during the time that I 
served in the House of Representatives, 
in connection with many of the great 
power and reclamation projects in the 
West. 

We who come from the West and from 
the Far West will miss his invaluable 
counsel. I do not know of anyone who 
has made a greater contribution to the 
cause of the West than has Senator 
JOHNSON of Colorado. 

His typical western independence has 
lent great strength to this all-important 
legislative body. 

I wish to join with my many col- 
leagues in wishing Senator Jonnson and 
his good wife all of the best as they re- 
turn to the great State of Colorado. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I, too, 
wish to join with my colleagues in ex- 
pressing my regrets that the distin- 
guished and honored Senator from Colo- 
rado sees fit to seek retirement. 

As a new Member of the Senate it has 
been my good fortune to serve with him 
on the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, a committee which has 
great responsibility and great authority 
in recommending legislation concerning 
the regulatory agencies of our Govern- 
ment. I know of no man in or out of 
Congress who has a better knowledge of 
and a keener interest in this large seg- 
ment of our Government. I have called 
upon the distinguished and honored 
Senator many times for advice. His 
counsel has been widely sought, and he 
is a man whom we all hold in high 
esteem. 

I sincerely hope that Mrs. Johnson and 
the Senator will enjoy many years of 
happiness and health. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I am 
pleased that we in New Mexico know 
Senator JoHnson about as well as any 
neighbor could know him. Not only do 
we know him well, but we know him in 
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good faith. We have followed his politi- 
cal career for many years. 

I am glad in a way that he is retiring. 
He and his wonderful wife are entitled 
to the good things of life, and I know he 
will appreciate being a free man again. 

I have only one regret, Mr. President. 
I have so many Republican relatives in 
Colorado who have voted for him as a 
Democrat that I do not know how they 
will vote in the future. 

I wish the Senator all the best. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I wish 
to express my very warm appreciation to 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson], and to the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Porter], and to the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez] for their 
very generous and kind remarks, 

THE HIGHWAY BILL 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Mississippi was called to 
the telephone a short time ago and did 
not hear the Senator from South Dakota 
speak with reference to the utility sur- 
vey. So far as I am concerned, it is my 
recollection that we did not have suffi- 
cient facts before us in the committee— 
and I believe that view was shared by the 
whole membership of the committee— 
on which to base any judgment in which 
from a factual standpoint we could feel 
secure. Was that the Senator's position 
on that point? 

Mr. CASE. The point the Senator 
from Mississippi makes was the view ac- 
cepted by the committee. We felt we 
did not have sufficient facts to enable 
us to take affirmative action, and, there- 
fore, we wanted a study made. The 
Senator from Colorado was concerned 
lest some language in one of the para- 
graphs of the report prejudged the 
study. It was the intention of the mem- 
bers of the committee that we should 
have the kind of study made which is 
referred to in the final sentence of that 
section of the report dealing with utility 
relocations: 

It is expected that this study will be con- 
ducted on the basis of impartial facts and 
objectivity. 


Mr. STENNIS. I have read that part 
of the report, and I believe the conclud- 
ing sentence in that section makes it 
clear that what we wanted and what we 
expected was a factual study and a fac- 
tual report, because that is what we need 
on which to base action. I appreciate 
the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, there is 
only one additional section, section 17, 
which appears at page 13 of the bill. 
I ask unanimous consent that it may ap- 
pear in my remarks at this point. 

There being no objection, section 17 
of the bill was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Sec. 17. (a) Highway construction work 
performed in pursuance of agreements be- 
tween the Secretary of Commerce and any 
State highway department which requires 
approval by the Secretary of Commerce and 
which is financed in whole or in part by 
funds authorized under this or succeeding 
acts, shall be performed by contract 
awarded by competitive bidding under such 
procedures as may by regulations be pre- 
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scribed by the Secretary of Commerce, un- 
less the Secretary of Commerce shall affirm- 
atively find that, under the circumstances 
relating to a given project, some other 
method is in the public interest. All such 
findings shall be reported promptly in writ- 
ing to the Committees on Public Works of 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. 

(b) In any case in which approval by the 
Secretary of Commerce of any contract for 
such highway construction work is required, 
the Secretary shall require as a condition 
precedent to such approval a sworn state- 
ment executed by, or on behalf of, the per- 
son, firm, association, or corporation to 
whom such contract is to be awarded, certi- 
fying that such person, firm, association, or 
corporation has not, either directly or indi- 
rectly, entered into any agreement, partici- 
pated in any collusion, or otherwise taken 
any action in restraint of free competitive 
bidding in connection with such contract. 


Mr. CASE. I merely wish to point out 
that this is a new section in Federal high- 
way legislation. Very briefly, it pro- 
vides that any contracts awarded to ac- 
complish projects authorized by this or 
any succeeding acts shall be awarded on 
a competitive bidding basis, under such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary of 
Commerce may prescribe. 

It specifically provides that when a 
contract is awarded the Secretary of 
Commerce shall require, “as a condition 
precedent to the approval of a contract, 
a sworn statement, executed by“ the 
appropriate person in behalf of the con- 
tractor, “certifying that such person, 
firm, association, or corporation has not, 
either directly or indirectly, entered into 
any agreement, participated in any col- 
lusion, or otherwise taken any action in 
restraint of free competitive bidding in 
connection with such contract.” 

Mr. President, in point of dollars, this 
is the jargest of the Federal aid bills 
which have been presented to the Con- 
gress. The committtee felt it was only 
proper that competitive bidding should 
be required in order to obtain the maxi- 
mum number of roads in quality and 
quantity for the dollars spent. There- 
fore, Mr. President, that provision was 
included in section 17, and it is com- 
mended to the Senate. 

In conclusion, I merely wish to say 
that the bill was reported by the com- 
mittee with a wholehearted endorse- 
ment, for we believe that the dollars 
spent under this bill are an inyestment 
in America which will yield both private 
and public income for all time to come. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, it 
should be apparent that the continuing 
deterioration of the Nation’s highways 
constitutes an acute problem which must 
be met as early as possible. The break- 
down of the highway systems is a threat 
to the economy of the Nation which is 
recognized by all authorities on the sub- 
ject. This measure more nearly approx- 
imates the need for funds which were 
previously used to meet the burdens of 
defense expenditures. The use of a 
greater share of the revenues raised from 
taxes on gasoline, diesel fuel, and motor 
oil for Federal aid to highways is con- 
sistent with the urging of the admin- 
istration for a return to a constructive 
program in a peace with prosperity ap- 
proach. It has been my belief for some 
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time that we should get on with this 
type of work which is neither wasteful 
nor synthetic, in solving as it does prob- 
lems which become most costly as the 
deterioration progresses further. 

Iam pleased that the committee recog- 
nized the need for a greater share of 
these tax funds for transfer to the States 
in bringing the means for meeting the 
financial burdens of road building to 
those State highway officials who live 
closely with the requirements of their 
local economies. In my State there is a 
dread of the effect of procrastination on 
this legislation because delay threatens 
our industry, its workingmen, the farm- 
ers and all others in the State who are in 
one way or another annoyed by slug- 
gishness in the treatment of this pro- 
gram. I am informed by the president 
and the executive committee of the 
American Automobile Association that 
only 24 percent of the national system 
of interstate highways meets standards 
of sufficiency. This note of alarm comes 
from an association with a membership 
of 4,250,000 motorists. Motoring in this 
country is not a matter of luxury today. 
It is a vital link with the conduct of 
everyday business. The further break- 
down of the system of roads spells 
jeopardy to our economy. 

Mr. President, from reliable witnesses 
who testified before the Committee on 
Public Works there has been adduced the 
interesting fact that 63.8 percent of the 
mileage on the Federal-aid systems is in 
need of improvement, and that an ever- 
increasing gap exists between the 
maintenance and use of the highways. 
This figure is shocking, and there is a 
strong indication that it is climbing to a 
total that spells disaster. This percent- 
age figure was the result of a survey last 
year. It is evident that delay has been 
costly to the point of extravagance. 

Two years ago, repairs to this 63.8 per- 
centage of the Federal-aid systems which 
had become impaired would have cost 
$32 billion. It is now estimated that 
the same work will cost $3 billion in 
excess of that figure. What price delay? 

It seems to me that we will not have 
discharged our duty to the public unless 
we at least create a status of sufficiency 
for the users of our highways as soon as 
practicable. 

For many years there was some justi- 
fication for neglect of this dangerous sit- 
uation. The economy of a war period 
did not permit attention to be focused 
on this enormous lag in work which must 
be done to maintain our basic needs over 
a long period. This reason for neglect- 
ing this work no longer exists. This bill 
is a step in the right direction and, in my 
opinion, is the most important and 
worthwhile legislation to come before us 
in years. I implore the aid of all my 
colleagues to the end that the matter 
be disposed of and the necessary com- 
mitments be made. 

Mr. President, at the present time, the 
Federal tax on gasoline, diesel fuel, and 
motor oil raises roughly $1 billion. This 
bill does not envision the earmarking 
of taxes from this source but authorizes 
an appropriation of $910 million for Fed- 
eral aid to highways. The declining level 
of defense expenditures most certainly 
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justifies emphasis at this time on spend- 

ing for vital construction which takes 

the place of spending for purely military 

needs. The public is aware of its urgency 

and the penalties that would be suffered - 
by postponement of its objectives, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed, without amendment, the follow- 
ing bills of the Senate: 

S. 208. An act for the relief of Sister Con- 
stantin (Teresia Kakonyi); 

S. 532. An act for the relief of Giulio Squil- 
lari, Mrs. Maggiorina Barbero Squillari, 
Rosanna Squillari, and Eugenio Squillari; 

S. 939. An act for the relief of Njdeh Hov- 
hanissian Aslanian; 

S. 1208. An act for the relief of Andrew D. 
Sumner; 

S. 1209. An act for the relief of Dr. Uheng 
Khoo; 

S. 1231. An act for the relief of Franz 
Gerich and Willy Gerich, his minor son; 

S. 1691. An act to authorize Potomac Elec- 
tric Power Co. to construct, maintain, and 
operate in the District of Columbia, and to 
cross Kenilworth Avenue NE., in said Dis- 
trict, with, certain railroad tracks and re- 
lated facilities, and for other purposes; 

S. 1937. An act for the relief of Rev. Francis 
T. Dwyer and Rev. Thomas Morrissey; 

S. 2499. An act for the relief of Hua Lin 
and his wife, Lillian Ching-Wen Lin (nee 
Hu); and 

S. 2534. An act for the relief of Dora Vida 
Lyew Seixas, 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 61) favoring the sus- 
pension of deportation of certain aliens. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 238) granting the 
status of permanent residence to certain 
aliens. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 5529) to preserve 
within Manassas National Battlefield 
Park, Va., the most important historic 
properties relating to the battles of 
Manassas, and for other purposes. 


THE WAR IN INDOCHINA 


Mr. KENNEDY obtained the floor. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Massachusetts is 
about to make a very important address, 
and I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
for that purpose? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes, Mr. President, 
with the understanding that I shall re- 
tain the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Beat in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

THE WAR IN INDOCHINA 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
time has come for the American people 
to be told the blunt truth about Indo- 
china. 

I am reluctant to make any statement 
which may be misinterpreted as unap- 
preciative of the gallant French struggle 
at Dien Bien Phu and elsewhere; or as 
partisan criticism of our Secretary of 
State just prior to his participation in 
the delicate deliberations in Geneva. 
Nor, as one who is not a member of those 
committees of the Congress which have 
been briefed—if not consulted—on this 
matter, do I wish to appear impetuous 
or an alarmist in my evaluation of the 
situation. But the speeches of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, Secretary Dulles, and 
others have left too much unsaid, in my 
opinion—and what has been left unsaid 
is the heart of the problem that should 
concern every citizen. For if the Ameri- 
can people are, for the fourth time in 
this century, to travel the long and tortu- 
ous road of war—particularly a war 
which we now realize would threaten the 
survival of civilization—then I believe 
we have a right—a right which we should 
have hitherto exercised—to inquire in 
detail into the nature of the struggle in 
which we may become engaged, and the 
alternative to such struggle. Without 
such clarification the general support 
and success of our policy is endangered. 

Inasmuch as Secretary Dulles has re- 
jected, with finality, any suggestion of 
bargaining on Indochina in exchange for 
recognition of Red China, those discus- 
sions in Geneva which concern that war 
3 center around two basic alterna- 

ves: 

The first is a negotiated peace, based 
either upon partition of the area between 
the forces of the Viet Minh and the 
French Union, possibly along the 16th 
parallel; or based upon a coalition gov- 
ernment in which Ho Chi Minh is repre- 
sented. Despite any wishful thinking to 
the contrary, it should be apparent that 
the popularity and prevalence of Ho Chi 
Minh and his following throughout Indo- 
china would cause either partition or a 
coalition government to result in even- 
tual domination by the Communists. 

The second alternative is for the 
United States to persuade the French to 
continue their valiant and costly strug- 
gle; an alternative which, considering 
the current state of opinion in France, 
will be adopted only if the United States 
pledges increasing support. Secretary 
Dulles’ statement that the “imposition 
in southeast Asia of the political system 
of Communist Russia and its Chinese 
Communist ally. . . should be met by 
united action” indicates that it is our 
policy to give such support; that we will, 
as observed by the New York Times last 
Wednesday, fight if necessary to keep 
southeast Asia out of their hands“; and 
that we hope to win the support of the 
free countries of Asia for united action 
against communism in Indochina, in 


Spite of the fact that such nations have 
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pursued since the war's inception a pol- 
icy of cold neutrality. 

I think it is important that the Senate 
and the American people demonstrate 
their endorsement of Mr. Dulles’ objec- 
tives, despite our difficulty in ascertain- 
ing the full significance of its key 
phrases. 

Certainly, I, for one, favor a policy 
of a “united action” by many nations 
whenever necessary to achieve a mili- 
tary and political victory for the free 
world in that area, realizing full well 
that it may eventually require some com- 
mitment of our manpower. 

But to pour money, materiel, and men 
into the jungles of Indochina without 
at least a remote prospect of victory 
would be dangerously futile and self- 
destructive. Of course, all discussion of 
“united action” assumes the inevitability 
of such victory; but such assumptions 
are not unlike similar predictions of con- 
fidence which have lulled the American 
people for many years and which, if 
continued, would present an improper 
basis for determining the extent of 
American participation. 

Permit me to review briefly some of 
the statements concerning the progress 
of the war in that area, and it will be 
understood why I say that either we have 
not frankly and fully faced the serious- 
ness of the military situation, or our in- 
telligence estimates and those of the 
French have been woefully defective. 

In February of 1951, for example, the 
late Brig. Gen. Francis G. Brink, then 
head of the United States Military Ad- 
visory Group, in Indochina, told us of 
the favorable turn of events in that area 
as a result of new tactics designed by 
Gen. Jean de Lattre de Tassigny. In 
the fall of that same year, General De 
Lattre himself voiced optimism in his 
speech before the National Press Club 
here in Washington; and predicted vic- 
tory, under certain conditions, in 18 
months to 2 years, during his visit to 
France. 

In June of 1952, American and French 
officials issued a joint communique in 
Washington expressing the two coun- 
tries’ joint determination to bring the 
battle to a successful end; and Secretary 
of State Acheson stated at his press con- 
ference that— 

The military situation appears to be de- 
veloping favorably. * * * ession has 
been checked and recent indications warrant 
the view that the tide is now moving in our 
favor. * * * We can anticipate continued 
favorable developments. 


In March 1953, the French officials 
again came to Washington, again issued 
statements predicting victory in Indo- 
china, and again joined with the United 
States in a communique planning mili- 
tary action and United States support 
which would achieve their new goal of 
decisive military victory in 2 years. 

In May of 1953, President Eisenhower 
and Secretary of State Dulles told the 
Congress that our mutual-security pro- 
gram for France and Indochina would 
help “reduce this Communist pressure 
to manageable proportions.” In June 
an American military mission headed by 
General O’Daniel was sent to discuss 
with General Navarre in Indochina the 
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manner in which United States aid “may 
best contribute to the advancement of 
the objective of defeating the Commu- 
nist forces there“; and in the fall of last 
year General O'Daniel stated that he was 
“confident that the French-trained Viet- 
nam Army when fully organized would 
prevail over the rebels.” 

In September of 1953, French and 
American officials again conferred, and, 
in announcing a new program of exten- 
sive American aid, again issued a joint 
communique restating the objective of 
“an early and victorious conclusion.” 

On December 2, 1953, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Far Eastern Affairs 
Walter S. Robertson told the Women's 
National Republican Club in New York— 
in words almost identical with those of 
Secretary of State Acheson 18 months 
earlier that In Indochina ... we be- 
lieve the tide now is turning.” Later the 
same month Secretary of State Dulles 
stated that military setbacks in the area 
had been exaggerated; and that he did 
not “believe that anything that has hap- 
pened upsets appreciably the timetable 
of General Navarre’s plan,” which an- 
ticipated decisive military results by 
about March 1955. 

In February of this year, Defense Sec- 
retary Wilson said that a French victory 
was “both possible and probable” and 
that the war was going “fully as well as 
we expected it to at this stage. I see 
no reason to think Indochina would be 
another Korea.” Also in February of 
this year, Under Secretary of State 
Smith stated that: 

The military situation in Indochina is 
favorable. * * * Contrary to some reports, 
the recent advances made by the Viet Minh 
are largely “real estate“ operations. 
Tactically, the French position is solid and 
the officers in the field seem confident cf 
their ability to deal with the situation. 


Less than 2 weeks ago, Admiral Rad- 
ford, Chairman of the Joints Chief of 
Staff, stated that “the French are going 
to win.” And finally, in a press confer- 
ence some days prior to his speech to 
the Overseas Press Club in New York, 
Secretary of State Dulles stated that he 
did not “expect that there is going to 
be a Communist victory in Indochina”; 
that “in terms of Communist domina- 
tion of Indochina, I do not accept that 
as a probability”; that “we have seen no 
reason to abandon the so-called Navarre 
plan,” which meant decisive results only 
1 year hence; and that the United States 
would provide whatever additional 
equipment was needed for victory over 
the Viet Minh; with the upper hand 
probably to be gained “by the end of the 
next fighting season.” 

Despite this series of optimistic reports 
about eventual victory, every Member of 
the Senate knows that such victory to- 
day appears to be desperately remote, to 
say the least, despite tremendous 
amounts of economic and material aid 
from the United States, and despite a 
deplorable loss of French Union man- 
power. The call for either negotiations 
or additional participation by other na- 
tions underscores the remoteness of such 
a final victory today, regardless of the 
outcome at Dien Bien Phu. It is, of 
course, for these reasons that many 
French are reluctant to continue the 
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struggle without greater assistance; for 
to record the sapping effect which time 
and the enemy have had on their will 
and strength in that area is not to dis- 
parage their valor. If “united action” 
can achieve the necessary victory over 
the forces of communism, and thus pre- 
serve the security and freedom of all 
southeast Asia, then such united action 
is clearly called for. But if, on the other 
hand, the increase in our aid and the 
utilization of our troops would only re- 
sult in further statements of confidence 
without ultimate victory over aggression, 
then now is the time when we must evalu- 
ate the conditions under which that 
pledge is made. 

I am frankly of the belief that no 
amount of American military assistance 
in Indochina can conquer an enemy 
which is everywhere and at the same time 
nowhere, “an enemy of the people” which 
has the sympathy and covert support of 
the people. As succinctly stated by the 
report of the Judd Subcommittee of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee in 
January of this year: 

Until political independence has been 
achieved, an effective fighting force from the 
associated states cannot be expected. * * * 
The apathy of the local population to the 
menace of Viet Minh communism disguised 
as nationalism is the most discouraging as- 
pect of the situation. That can only be over- 
come through the grant of complete inde- 
pendence to each of the associated states. 
Only for such a cause as their own freedom 
will people make the heroic effort necessary 
to win this kind of struggle. 


This is an analysis which is shared, if 
in some instances grudgingly, by most 
American observers. Moreover, without 
political independence for the associated 
states, the other Asiatic nations have 
made it clear that they regard this as a 
war of colonialism; and the “united ac- 
tion” which is said to be so desperately 
needed for victory in that area is likely to 
end up as unilateral action by our own 
country. Such intervention, without 
participation by the armed forces of the 
other nations of Asia, without the sup- 
port of the great masses of the peoples of 
the associated states, with increasing re- 
luctance and discouragement on the part 
of the French—and, I might add, with 
hordes of Chinese Communist troops 
poised just across the border in anticipa- 
tion of our unilateral entry into their 
kind of battleground—such intervention, 
Mr. President, would be virtually impos- 
sible in the type of military situation 
which prevails in Indochina. 

This is not a new point, of course. In 
November of 1951, I reported upon my 
return from the Far East as follows: 


In Indochina we have allied ourselves to 
the desperate effort of a French regime to 
hang on to the remnants of empire. There 
is no broad, general support of the native 
Vietnam Government among the people of 
that area. To check the southern drive of 
communism makes sense but not only 
through reliance on the force of arms. The 
task is rather to build strong native non- 
Communist sentiment within these areas 
and rely on that as a spearhead of defense 
rather than upon the legions of General de 
Lattre. To do this apart from and in de- 
fiance of innately nationalistic aims spells 
foredoomed failure. 
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In June of last year, I sought an 
amendment to the Mutual Security Act 
which would have provided for the dis- 
tribution of American aid, to the extent 
feasible, in such a way as to encourage 
the freedom and independence desired 
by the people of the Associated States. 
My amendment was soundly defeated on 
the grounds that we should not pressure 
France into taking action on this deli- 
cate situation; and that the new French 
Government could be expected to make 
“a decision which would obviate the ne- 
cessity of this kind of amendment or 
resolution.” The distinguished major- 
ity leader [Mr. KNOwWLAND] assured us 
that “We will all work, in conjunction 
with our great ally, France, toward the 
freedom of the people of those states.” 

It is true that only 2 days later on 
July 3 the French Government issued a 
statement agreeing that— 

There is every reason to complete the in- 
dependence of sovereignty of the Associated 
States of Indochina by insuring * * * the 
transfer of the powers * * * retained in the 
interests of the States themselves, because 
of the perilous circumstances resulting from 
the state of war. 


In order to implement this agreement, 
Bao Dai arrived in Paris on August 27 
calling for “complete independence for 
Vietnam.” 

I do not wish to weary the Senate with 
a long recital of the proceedings of the 
negotiations, except to say that as of 
today they have brought no important 
change in the treaty relationships be- 
tween Vietnam and the French Repub- 
lic. Today the talks appear to be at an 
impasse; and the return from Paris to 
Saigon of the Premier of Vietnam, 
Prince Buu Loc, is not a happy augury 
for their success. Thus the degree of 
control which the French retain in the 
area is approximately the same as I out- 
lined last year: 

Politically, French control was and is 
extensive and paramount. There is no 
popular assembly in Vietnam which rep- 
resents the will of the people that can 
ratify the treaty relationship between 
Vietnam and the French. Although the 
Associated States are said to be inde- 
pendent within the French Union,” the 
French always have a permanent control 
in the high council and in the Assembly 
of the Union and the Government of 
France guides its actions. Under article 
62 of the French Constitution, the 
French Government “coordinates” all of 
the resources of the members of the 
Union placed in common to guarantee 
its defense, under policies directed and 
prepared by the French Government. 
French Union subjects are given special 
legal exemptions, including the privilege 
of extraterritoriality. The French High 
Commissioner continues to exercise pow- 
ers with respect to the internal security 
of the Associated States, and will have 
a similar mission even after the resto- 
ration of peace. When Vietnamese 
taxes affect French Union subjects, there 
must be consultation with the represent- 
atives of the countries concerned before 
they are imposed. The foreign policy 
of Vietnam must be coordinated with 
that of France, and the French must 
give consent to the sending of diplomatic 
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missions to foreign countries. Inas- 
much as the French did not develop ex- 
perienced governmental administrators 
before World War I, they have guided 
to some degree actions within the local 
governments by requiring the Vietnam- 
ese Government to turn to them for for- 
eign counselors and technicians. 

Militarily, French control is nearly 
complete. The United States has in the 
past dealt primarily with the French 
military authority, and these in turn 
deal with the Associated States. Our 
equipment and aid is turned over to the 
French who will then arrange for its 
distribution according to their decision. 
The French are granted for a period of 
time without limit facilities for bases 
and garrisons. 

Culturally, the French are directly in 
contact with the training of intellectual 
youths of Vietnam, inasmuch as France 
joined in the establishment of the uni- 
versity, installed a French rector, and 
provided that all instructions should be 
in French. 

Economically, French control of the 
country’s basic resources, transportation, 
trade, and economic life in general is ex- 
tensive. In Vietnam, estimated French 
control is nearly 100 percent in the 
field of foreign commerce, interna- 
tional and coastal shipping, and rubber 
and other export products. The French 
control 66 percent of the rice export 
trade. Moreover, possession of prop- 
erty belonging to the French cannot be 
changed without permission of the 
French; and France shares the veto right 
under the PAU agreement on matters 
affecting France’s export and import 
trade. 

All of this flies in the face of repeated 
assurances to the American people by 
our own Officials that complete inde- 
pendence has been or will be granted. 

In February of 1951, for example, the 
American Minister to the Associated 
States, Donald Heath, told us that the 
French colonial regime had ended and 
that “all Indochinese Government serv- 
ices were turned over to the Indochinese 
States.” This is untrue. In November 
of 1951, Assistant Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk again assured us that— 

The peoples of the Associated States are 
free to assume the extensive responsibility 
for their own affairs that has been accorded 
them by treaties with France. 


Last year, the Department of State as- 
sured me that— 

France had granted such a full measure 
of control to the 3 states over their own 
affairs that * * * these 3 countries became 
sovereign states, 


In February of this year, Under Sec- 
retary of State Smith stated that the 
representatives of the Governments of 
Vietnam and of France would “meet in 
Paris to draw up the treaty which will 
complete Vietnamese independence.” As 
I have said, those conversations began 
in July, and broke off 10 days ago. And 
again Secretary Dulles stated last week 
that— 

Their independence is not yet complete, 
but the French Government last July de- 
clared its intention to complete that inde- 
pendence, and negotiations to consummate 
that pledge are underway. 
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They are underway 9 months after the 
pledge was originally given. 

I do not believe that the importance 
of the current breakdown of these nego- 
tiations has been made clear to the Sen- 
ate or the people of the United States. 
Every year we are given three sets of 
assurances: First, that the independence 
of the Associated States is now complete; 
second, that the independence of the As- 
sociated States will soon be completed 
under steps “now” being undertaken; 
and, third, that military victory for the 
French Union forces in Indochina is as- 
sured, or is just around the corner, or 
lies 2 years off. But the stringent limi- 
tations upon the status of the Associ- 
ated States as sovereign states remain; 
and the fact that military victory has 
not yet been achieved is largely the result 
of these limitations. Repeated failure 
of these prophecies has, however, in no 
way diminished the frequency of their 
reiteration, and they have caused this 
Nation to delay definitive action until 
now the opportunity for any desirable 
solution may well be past. 

It is time, therefore, for us to face the 
stark reality of the difficult situation 
before us without the false hopes which 
predictions of military victory and as- 
surances of complete independence have 
given us in the past. The hard truth of 
the matter is, first, that without the 
wholehearted support of the peoples of 
the Associated States, without a reliable 
and crusading native army with a de- 
pendable officer corps, a military victory, 
even with American support, in that area 
is difficult if not impossible, of achieve- 
ment; and, second, that the support of 
the people of that area cannot be ob- 
tained without a change in the contrac- 
tual relationships which presently exist 
between the Associated States and the 
French Union. 

Instead of approaching a solution to 
this problem, as Secretary Dulles indi- 
cated, French and Vietnamese officials 
appear to be receding from it. The 
Vietnamese, whose own representatives 
lack full popular support, because of a 
lack of popular assembly in that coun- 
try, recognizing that French opinion fa- 
voring a military withdrawal would be- 
come overwhelming if all ties were en- 
tirely broken, have sought 2 treaties: 
one giving the Vietnamese complete and 
genuine independence, and the other 
maintaining a tie with the French Union 
on the basis of equality, as in the British 
Commonwealth. But 9 months of nego- 
tiations have failed thus far to provide a 
formula for both independence and 
union which is acceptable to the parties 
currently in the government of each na- 
tion. The French Assembly on March 
9—and I believe this action did not re- 
ceive the attention it deserved—substan- 
tially lessened the chances of such a so- 
lution, through the adoption of a tre- 
mendously far-reaching rider which de- 
clared that France would consider her 
obligations toward Indochinese states 
ended if they should revoke the clauses 
in the French Constitution that bind 
them to the French Union. In other 
words, Mr. President, the French Parlia- 
ment indicated that France would no 
longer have any obligations toward the 
Associated States if the present ties 
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which bind them to the French Union— 
ties which assure, because of the consti- 
tutional arrangement of the French 
Union, that the French Republic and its 
Government are always the dominant 
power in the union—were broken. 

I realize that Secretary Dulles cannot 
force the French to adopt any course of 
action to which they are opposed; nor 
am I unaware of the likelihood of a 
French military withdrawal from Indo- 
china, once its political and economic 
stake in that area is gone. But we must 
realize that the difficulties in the mili- 
tary situation which would result from 
a French withdrawal would not be 
greatly different from the difficulties 
which would prevail after the interven- 
tion of AMerican troops without the sup- 
port of the Indochinese or the other na- 
tions of Asia. The situation might be 
compared to what the situation would 
have been in Korea, if the Japanese had 
maintained possession of Korea, if a 
Communist group of Koreans were car- 
rying on a war there with Japan—which 
had dominated that area for more than 
a century—and if we then went to the 
assistance of the Japanese, and put down 
the revolution of the native Koreans, 
even though they were Communists, and 
even though in taking that action we 
could not have the support of the non- 
Communist elements of the country. 

That is the type of situation, whether 
we like it or not, which is presented to- 
day in connection with our support of 
the French in Indochina, without the 
support of the native peoples of Indo- 
china. 

In Indochina, as in Korea, the battle 
against communism should be a battle, 
not for economic or political gain, but 
for the security of the free world, and for 
the values and institutions which are 
held dear in France and throughout the 
non-Communist world, as well as in the 
United States. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that the dilemma which confronts 
us is not a hopeless one; that a victorious 
fight can be maintained by the French, 
with the support of this Nation and many 
other nations—and most important of 
all, the support of the Vietnamese and 
other peoples of the Associated States— 
once it is recognized that the defense of 
southeast Asia and the repelling of Com- 
munist aggression are the objectives of 
such a struggle, and not the maintenance 
of political relationships founded upon 
ancient colonialism. In such a struggle, 
the United States and other nations may 
properly be called upon to play their 
fullest part. 

If, however, this is not to be the nature 
of the war; if the French persist in their 
refusal to grant the legitimate independ- 
ence and freedom desired by the peoples 
of the Associated States; and if those 
peoples and the other peoples of Asia 
remain aloof from the conflict, as they 
have in the past, then it is my hope that 
Secretary Dulles, before pledging our as- 
sistance at Geneva, will recognize the 
futility of channeling American men and 
machines into that hopeless internecine 
struggle. 

The facts and alternatives before us 
are unpleasant, Mr. President. But in a 
nation such as ours, it is only through 
the fullest and frankest appreciation of 
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such facts and alternatives that any for- 
eign policy can be effectively maintained. 
In an era of supersonic attack and atomic 
retaliation, extended public debate and 
education are of no avail, once such a 
policy must be implemented. The time 
to study, to doubt, to review, and revise 
is now, for upon our decisions now may 
well rest the peace and security of the 
world, and, indeed, the very continued 
existence of mankind. And if we cannot 
entrust this decision to the people, then, 
as Thomas Jefferson once said: 

If we think them not enlightened enough 
to exercise their control with a wholesome 
discretion, the remedy is not to take it from 
them but to inform their discretion by 
education. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
have no desire to take the Senator from 
Massachusetts off the floor, but I wish to 
make a comment on the speech he has 
just made. 

First of all, I must say there is much, 
and probably the predominance, of what 
the Senator from Massachusetts has said 
with which I would fully agree. 

I think it important that the Congress 
and the Nation understand fully the 
problems that exist in Asia, particularly 
in the immediate area of southeast Asia 
with which the speech today of the Sen- 
ator from Massachussetts was concerned. 

Of course no one is wise enough at the 
present moment to know what the ulti- 
mate aim and objective of the Chinese 
Communists may be—whether they will 
enter the war in Indochina in force, as 
they did in Korea, or whether they will 
continue to supply arms and equipment, 
as they are doing now. It seems to me 
that if they enter the war in force there 
will be a challenge to the free nations 
of the world and free men everywhere 
which they cannot ignore or sidestep. I 
believe the time is rapidly approach- 
ing—if, indeed, it is not already here 
when the free nations of the world, if 
they really believe in a system of col- 
lective security, must stand up and be 
counted. Certainly, this Nation of ours, 
large though it is in population, with 
160 million people, and rich though it is 
in resources, is not in a position time 
and time again to assume the over- 
whelming share of the burden, as we did 
in Korea. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts knows, only 17 of the 60 
members of the United Nations contrib- 
uted a single soldier, sailor, or airman 
to the resistance against aggression in 
Korea. All of them together contributed 
about 10 percent of what the United 
States alone contributed. This Nation 
supplied some 450,000 men at one time, 
although perhaps a million and a quar- 
ter of our men passed through Korea in 
the process of rotation. The little Re- 
public of Korea supplied 600,000, but all 
the remaining members of the United 
Nations together supplied only about 
45,000. 

I have said on the floor of the Sen- 
ate and elsewhere that I do not believe 
the Korean experience should be allowed 
to stand as a precedent. I happen to 
believe, as I think the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts believes, in 
a real system of collective security. I 
emphasize the word “collective.” To me 
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that means that each nation should con- 
tribute in general conformity with its 
population, in general conformity with 
its resources, and in general conformity 
with its responsibilities, so that each 
would share the burden on a fair basis. 

I think the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts has put his finger on the 
most vulnerable spot, so far as obtain- 
ing the complete support of the native 
populations of Vietnam, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia is concerned. Even though on July 
3 the Government of the Republic of 
France went a long way toward granting 
what may be called a great degree of 
local autonomy, it did not go the whole 
way and give those people the right to 
determine whether they wished to re- 
main in or out of the French Union. 
Personally I am of the opinion that there 
may be great advantages to Vietnam, 
Laos, and Cambodia, after gaining their 
own freedom, in associating themselves, 
of their own volition, with the French 
Union. However, I think the choice 
should be theirs. I believe if they had 
such a choice they would rally to the 
support of the non-Communist forces in 
that area of the world, and the native 
forces, who are desperately anxious to 
remain outside the Iron Curtain, could be 
built up to such a point that, as in Korea, 
they would be able to carry a large share 
of the burden, 

I do not wish to delay the Senate much 
longer, but from this side of the aisle I 
wish to commend the Senator from 
Massachusetts for a very well-thought- 
out and provocative speech, which I 
think both the Senate and the country 
should read with interest. 

When I returned from the Far East 
on my fourth trip there last October, an 
interview was published in the U. S. 
News & World Report of October 30. 
I shall not read the entire article, but I 
should like to take the time of the Senate 
to read the portion dealing with Indo- 
china, because I think the Senator will 
see that we have much in common in the 
observations which we made, 

The interview appears on page 42 of 
the U. S. News & World Report for Octo- 
ber 30, 1953. The first question which 
was asked me by the editor of the maga- 
zine was: 

Question. What impression did our truce 
in Korea make on the Indochina situation? 
Did they think this was an appeasement, 
or did they think of it as a possible solution? 

Answer. I think they recognize that, with 
the limitations that were placed upon our 
force in Korea, that at least, while it was 
no victory for the free world, they do not 
look upon it as a defeat. They recognize 
it, I think, for what it was—a stalemated 
condition. But they would, I think, be very 
much concerned if there was any retreating 
in the face of further Communist threats 
or aggression, and they are watching very 
carefully every move that is made, not only 
in Washington but in the United Nations 
and in Europe, to see whether or not there 
is any major move toward appeasement in 
the defense of the free peoples of Asia. 

Question. Is there any indication that 


Indochina is going to be a hotter spot than 
it’s been before? 

Answer. Yes, I think that it definitely will 
be within the next 6 months. The French 
have a new commander there, General 
Navarre, who has a very fine reputation, and 
I think that the French have decided that 
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5 they have to get away from the old Maginot 


Line type of defense where they would put 
their French military units in a fortified 
post on a hilltop in the “Beau Geste” type 
of warfare, and then the Communists would 
pretty well control the countryside, at least 
by night, and appear to be peaceful farmers 
in the daytime. Now they are taking a posi- 
tion that will permit them to bring in some 
of those outposts and to get a striking mobile 
force—the type that has been going out and 
raiding the Communist supply depots, 

Question, Are there any signs that with 
the armistice in Korea the Red Chinese are 
able to supply more men and munitions to 
the Indochina war? 

Answer. There are indications that the Ho 
Chi Minh forces are having their people 
trained in Communist China and are un- 
doubtedly getting some equipment there. 
But so far, at least, they do not appear to 
have sent any substantial number of so- 
called volunteers“ into the fighting as they 
have done in Korea. Whether they will do 
that or not is one of the great unanswered 
questions at the present time. 

I think, however, that since the French 
declaration in July the French have done a 
great deal to win the support of the non- 
Communist civil population in Vietnam, and 
they are now raising a substantial force in 
the Vietnam Army itself that will be of 
material help in cleaning up the Communist 
situation there. x 

Question. What indication is there as to 
the attitude of those countries toward us? 
Is Indochina thinking in terms solely of 
France, or do they look to us? 

Answer. No, I think that the people want, 
and I think they are going to insist upon, 
their complete political freedom from 
France. My own view is that the age of 
colonialism in Asia is dead and that countries 
which expect to win the support of the non- 
Communist peoples of Asia are going to have 
to face up to that problem. I certainly 
don’t think that we can have an effective 
foreign policy in the Far East if the impres- 
sion is given, either rightfully or wrongfully, 
that we have tied our policy to that of any 
colonial power. 

Question. What is the attitude toward us 
in countries like Burma and Thailand? 

Answer. I think the United States stands 
very high in Thailand and in a good many of 
these countries. I believe that they look to 
America as a great free country. They recog- 
nize that we won our own freedom from 
colonialism. I think they have been im- 
pressed with the fact that we have been help- 
ful to many of these nations having their 
growing pains, going through some of the 
same problems that we went through in the 
early days of the Republic. I think we stand 
very well. Of course, in a country like 
Burma they are following the same type of 
policy as Nehru in hoping that, regardless of 
how far communism advances up to their 
borders it will leave them alone, 

But very few other people in Asia believe 
that, if the Communists should overcome 
Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, and Thailand, it 
is realistic to think that they would stop 
short of invading Burma, 


I conclude by saying again that I think 
the world may be approaching more 
rapidly than some of us think a decision 
on the question whether we are to have 
a real collective security system and are 
to maintain a system of international 
law and order which can preserve the 
peace of the world for ourselves and our 
children. 

The United States has expended bil- 
lions of dollars in resources in order to 
rehabilitate the war-torn nations of 
Europe. It has expended billions of dol- 
lars in order to build up situations of 
strength so that more of the free world 
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will not fall into the hands of the god- 
less men in the Kremlin and the inter- 
national conspiracy of communism. 

But there cannot be an effective sys- 
tem of collective security if some of the 
nations that have received our help and 
billions of dollars of our resources, now 
when the chips may be down, stand on 
the sidelines and let the United States 
assume the preponderance of the burden, 
as we did in Korea. 

I believe that the Congress of the 
United States, the Government of the 
United States, and the people of the 
United States are entitled to have a 
clear-cut and frank expression from all 
the so-called law-abiding, free nations 
of the world as to what they are prepared 
to do in the event of any future type of 
massive Soviet aggression. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that before we attempt to call on 
the people of Asia to say whether they 
would support any action to prevent the 
Communists from seizing control of In- 
dochina, there must first be given to 
the people of Indochina a sufficient de- 
gree of independence, so that they will 
be attracted to the struggle, and so that 
the other peoples of Asia will feel that 
the war is being waged in their cause 
and for their benefit. 

The Senator from California made 
reference to the French declaration of 
last July 3, and suggested that it gave 
some degree of independence to those 
people. The point is that the declara- 
tion of July 3 gave no further degree of 
independence to the people of that area 
than they had previously enjoyed, and 
those people are still being regulated by 
the PAU agreement of 1950. The decla- 
ration of July 3 was to the effect that it 
was time that conversations began. Bao 
Dai arrived in Paris in August, and the 
conversations continued from that date. 
They were broken off when the prime 
minister returned to Saigon 2 weeks ago. 
No progress has been made since then. 
Under all the circumstances, to expect 
that the people of Asia will support any 
action to prevent that area being taken 
on by the Communists, is, I fear, hope- 
ess. 

When the United States was paying 40 
percent of the cost of the struggle and 
was not considering sending armed men 
into the area, it was perhaps captious 
of the United States to insist that the 
French take a step which they did not 
desire to take. But now, when the 
United States is perhaps getting ready 
to take affirmative action, which may 
even be unilateral action, it seems to me 
that we have every right to insist that 
the causes of the struggle be clarified 
and that its nature be made certain to 
our people and the people of the Asso- 
ciated States. Otherwise, we will go in 
on the “short end of the stick;” the Com- 
munists will continue to pour across the 
border, the people of the Associated 
States will be hostile to our efforts, and 
we will find ourselves in a far worse mil- 
itary situation than we ever experienced 
in Korea. 

Therefore, before the United States 
goes any further, we should ask the 
French to make clear exactly what the 
political status will be of the Associated 
States, and, if necessary, change the 
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long as the French Union’s present con- 
stitutional status is maintained the 
people of Indochina will not have gen- 
uine independence within the Union. 
Therefore, if we are considering stepping 
in—and it must be remembered that we 
are now paying 80 percent of the cost 
of the struggle—and if we are to get the 
support of the American people for such 
a policy—and I believe the policy should 
be supported—we should insist that the 
French Union arrangement be changed, 
if necessary, even if it requires the repeal 
of the rider of March 8. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
had a conversation with an official of the 
Vietnam Government. I shall not iden- 
tify him by name. He said to me, “Sen- 
ator, we recognize that if the French 
were to pull out we would not have the 
military power or the training or the 
force to prevent our country from being 
overrun by the Communist forces, backed 
up, as they are, by Communist China.” 
He said further: “It would not even be 
necessary for the Republic of France to 
say that we would have our complete in- 
dependence tomorrow. If they would 
only say, as you did in the case of the 
Philippines, that by a given date, which 
date may be 3 years or 5 years from to- 
day, ‘We give you our absolute pledge 
that at that time you will have a free 
choice of either remaining in the French 
Union or getting out of it,’ the whole 
atmosphere would change.” 

As I pointed out, there might be some 
advantage to the people of that area in 
voluntarily associating themselves for 
defense purposes with the French Union. 
However, they would have to have some 
specific guaranty of that kind. Perhaps 
it would have to be underwritten by the 
United Nations or by the United States. 
In that way, when the day came that 
France had pledged that the people of 
the Associated States would have com- 
plete independence, they would be able 
to make the choice, 

Finally I wish to say—and I do not 
believe the free world should lose sight 
of it, and I do not think people who are 
determined to maintain their freedom 
should lose sight of it—that in all the 
history of Russia, under the Czars and 
under the commissars, there has been 
nothing equivalent to the action of the 
United States of America in setting up 
a free and independent Philippine Re- 
public, and there has been nothing equiv- 
alent to Great Britain setting up a free 
and independent India, Pakistan, and 
Burma, or of the Netherlands setting up 
a free and independent Indonesian Re- 
public. 

To the contrary, during the period 
when the nations of the west were giv- 
ing freedom to the people of Asia, inter- 
national communism, as represented by 
the men in the Kremlin, were destroy- 
ing the freedom of the people of Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia. and were fas- 
tening satellite governments upon the 
people of Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, of North Ko- 
rea, and were fastening Communist tyr- 
anny upon the people of China. 

I believe that perhaps our story has 
not been sufficiently told in that area of 
the world. I believe we have made a 
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mistake. I say it in no partisan sense, 
because the same thing could perhaps be 
said of one administration as of another. 
We have many fine friends in Asia—in 
the Republic of Korea, in the Republic 
of China, now on Formosa, in the Re- 
public of the Philippines, in Thailand, 
in Pakistan, and in other areas of that 
part of the world—and I believe those 
people could be encouraged to tell the 
story of what the free world has done 
to bring freedom to them, in contrast 
with the Communist tyranny which has 
been established by the Soviet Union, and 
in that way we might still win the battle 
for men’s minds. 

We will not win the struggle by arms 
alone, Mr. President, as the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts has pointed 
out, although arms are important when 
we are facing a ruthless enemy. How- 
ever, if we could acquaint them with that 
story and rekindle some of the spirit of 
freedom from colonial domination which 
animated our own country when we were 
a colony, if we could make known to 
them the truth about the difference be- 
tween the free world and the godless 
Communist tyranny, we could still win 
the battle and help to maintain, both 
in Asia and in Europe, a free world of 
free men. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Iam sure we can do 
so, once we clarify the cause of the free 
world. Up to this date it has not been 
done because of the control which the 
French have exercised over the Associ- 
ated States. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the distinguished junior 
Senator from Massachusetts for his bril- 
liant analysis of the problem we face in 
Indochina. As I understand his re- 
marks, the genius of our policy in Indo- 
china must be to give full expression to 
the basic desires and wishes of the peo- 
ple of that area. I believe that their 
deep-rooted desire is for freedom. We 
must give full expression to that desire. 

Mr. President, as we look at condi- 
tions in Indochina, the administration, 
it seems to me that conscientious as it 
is in trying to take some constructive ac- 
tion, is hesitant about giving to the 
people of the United States an explana- 
tion of the real problem which we face. 
I do not believe for one moment it fol- 
lows that because the Chinese may not 
enter the conflict we can save Indochina. 
I think the people should be told in no 
uncertain terms that we cannot allow 
Indochina to fall into Communist hands. 
To do so would mean that we will lose 
southeast Asia. 

I believe the administration hopes and 
prays that it will not have to come to 
Congress with this explosive situation. 
I think it has been a hope and a prayer 
up to this time. In my opinion, the 
Congress of the United States, Demo- 
crats and Republicans, have a respon- 
sibility to support the administration 
in trying to save southeast Asia. I think 
the administration should come to Con- 
gress with a resolution stating in no un- 
certain terms our wishes and aspirations 
for the people of Indochina and for all 
Asia and to outline the policy to be pur- 
sued. We should give to the President 
and his administration the support they 
need to carry out a policy of effective 
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collective security. What is needed 
more at this point than anything else 
is firm support from the Congress of the 
United States on a full bipartisan basis, 
so that the hands of the administration 
can be strengthened in dealing with 
other nations. The other nations must 
of necessity participate wholeheartedly 
and we must receive assurances that 
they will do their part. I do not believe 
we can wait much longer lest we lose 
southeast Asia to the Communist forces 
which are about to take over. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Washington that I do not 
think Indochina can be saved unless the 
other Asiatic nations which are now 
maintaining a policy of cold neutrality 
are willing to take their fair part in the 
struggle. After all, they are the ones 
who should do so. For the United 
States to intervene unilaterally and to 
send troops into the most difficult ter- 
rain in the world, with the Chinese able 
to pour in unlimited manpower, would 
mean that we would face a situation 
which would be far more difficult than 
even that we encountered in Korea. It 
seems to me it would be a hopeless situa- 
tion. Therefore, I do not think we 
should adopt a policy which requires 
United States intervention unless mini- 
mum guaranties for real independence 
have been made. By such guaranties it 
may be possible to rally Asiatic support. 

Mr. JACKSON. I wish to state that 
obviously the very foundation of any 
move on our part in asking for support 
from the people of our country and from 
other nations must be predicated upon 
the policies which the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has so effec- 
tively outlined today. 

I wish to commend the distinguished 
majority leader for all he has said in 
reference to the problem. We must 
make it clear to the people of Indochina 
and Asia that in whatever moves we 
make we have but one objective, and 
that is to support their basic desire for 
freedom. 

Mr. KENNEDY. As the Senator 
knows, the French have replied that 
they will not continue the struggle if the 
present political arrangements are 
changed, Frankly, I see no real differ- 
ence between French withdrawal today 
from Indochina, and having the United 
States intervene unilaterally in support 
of the French on the current political 
basis. Both policies would end in dis- 
aster. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend most highly the schol- 
arly and statesmanlike address of the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts. I 
am glad to he is facing realities as they 
are and is inviting the attention of the 
administration to the need for greater 
knowledge with reference to conditions 
in that particular area of the world, not 
only on the part of the Senate and the 
House, but on the part of the American 
people as well. I was very much im- 
pressed by what the Senator said, and I 
paraphrase his statement, that the time 
to talk about a review is not after the 
fact has been accomplished. 
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I wonder if the Senator can tell the 
Senate what he thinks Secretary Dulles 
had in mind when he was making his 
speech before the Overseas Press Club 
in New York recently. 

Mr. KENNEDY. There is every indi- 
cation that what he meant was that the 
United States will take the ultimate 
step. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And that is what? 

Mr. KENNEDY, It is war. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Does the Senator 
from Massachusetts know that at the 
present time the French Union and the 
Associated States have approximately 
591,000 troops in Indochina, and in con- 
trast to that number the Communists 
have 290,00 troops? Does the Senator 
know that France today does not send 
any of her conscripts into Indochina to 
fight? Does the Senator realize the risks 
implicit and implied in the speech made 
by the Secretary of State before the 
Overseas Press Club? 

Mr. KENNEDY. If the United States 
intervenes in order to save the present 
situation, prior to a massive interven- 
tion by the Chinese from the north— 
and it appears that such intervention 
may be necessary on the present basis 
because the Vietminh seem to be win- 
ning—the Chinese will send in additional 
manpower, and our intervention would 
be useless. The best hope is to win the 
support of a majority of the population. 
I would hesitate to guess how many 
members of the nationalist army are 
now engaged at Dien Bien Phu. There 
is no doubt that there are many officers 
paid at the same rate at which the 
French Army is paid who have enlisted 
because of economic advantages, but I 
do not know how many members of the 
native army are actually fighting in that 
stronghold. The production of battal- 
ions and the number of officers have 
been a disappointment it seems to me. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I have heard fig- 
ures stated within the past 24 hours to 
the effect that there are approximately 
3,000 fighting there. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Are they members of 
the independent army or of the French 
Union forces? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. They are mem- 
bers of the Army of the Associated 
States. 

Mr. KENNEDY. What is the per- 
centage? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Of approximately 
15,000 at Dien Bien Phu they represent 
approximately one-fifth of the total 
command, 

The Senator will recall reading in the 
newspapers within the past few days 
that the Chief of State had a meeting 
with the graduating class of the Viet- 
namese Military Academy, and that at 
that ceremony 600 Vietnamese were 
graduated as captains, majors, and lieu- 
tenants, indicating that for the first 
time the French and the Vietnamese are 
trying to reach the proper battalion 
level, because they had up to that time 
very few officers in those particular 
grades, with nothing in between. 

It is my hope that what the Senator 
has said will be read quite seriously in 
the executive department, and that very 
soon Congress will be taken into the con- 
fidence of the administration, so that 
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we will know what is going on in that 
area of the world. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I think Congress 
should know whether the call by the 
United States for united action is due to 
the fact that the Vietminh forces are 
perhaps now stronger than the Vietnam 
forces, or whether it is due to the extent 
of the Chinese assistance to the Viet- 
minh. I believe it is the former. I be- 
lieve it is because the forces of the Viet- 
minh have become so powerful that they 
are pressing hard on the French, and 
therefore it is to assist in a civil war that 
the call for united action has been made. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. But when we refer 
to “united action,” we do not know what 
the Secretary of State is speaking about, 
except as we read by the press reports 
this morning to the effect that the Gov- 
ernment has asked for conferences with 
Great Britain, Australia, and New Zea- 
land. Is that to be the extent of the 
united action? Where do the native 
people come in? Whose independence is 
being fought for? 

Mr.SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I also wish to as- 
sociate myself with this most excellent 
analysis made by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts of the situation in Indochina. 
I am impressed with the care and ac- 
curacy with which he has defined the 
chronological statements made with re- 
spect to continued optimism about the 
Indochinese situation. 

Some weeks ago the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brivces] and I went abroad. In Paris, 
we discussed with officials, at some 
length, the question of Indochina. I be- 
lieve the Senator from Massachusetts 
has clearly illustrated that Indochina is 
primarily a problem in Paris. 

Although I cannot speak for my col- 
league, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, I have his permission, after I read 
the speech of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, to make a few comments of my 
own, to speak only for myself, with re- 
spect to our trip abroad. 

After many hours of discussion in 
Paris, we found confirmation of most of 
the points raised today by the Senator 
from Massachusetts. We asked if they 
saw any military solution. The answer 
was, “No.” 

We then asked if there was any politi- 
cal solution which could be seen. The 
answer was, “No.” 

Later we asked about a program based 
on the statement of President Eisen- 
hower in October 1952. I believe this 
was to the effect that, so far as the Far 
East was concerned, it should be Asians 
against Asians if there was trouble, with 
America on the side of the right. With 
that premise, we later asked if the 
French would be willing to have used in 
Indochina those troops offered by South 
Korea, troops which I believe constitute 
a part of the fourth largest standing 
army in the world today. The answer 
was, “No.” 

We then asked if the French would be 
willing to utilize troops from Formosa, 
from an army which I understand con- 
stitutes the fifth largest standing army 
in the world today. 
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It should be noted that most of both 
these armies have been financed with 
American money. The answer was, No.“ 
We then asked a completely hypothetical 
question: If the French were willing to 
leave Indochina, and we in turn were 
willing to take over the war for the free- 
dom of the three states, would the 
French agree that the three states should 
pave their freedom? The answer was 
“ oc 

So after extensive discussions, held 
over many hours, our feeling was one of 
frustration as to any definite, affirmative 
policy. Atleast at times, we became sus- 
Picious of the possibility there was no 
regret the matter was being held in such 
a state of flux, because it was a method 
to secure continued support. 

As has been previously stated on the 
floor of the Senate, the amount of money 
given, directly and indirectly, to Indo- 
china within the past 12 months, ex- 
ceeds the total cost of the farm parity 
program in the United States since its 
inception. 

I wish to again commend the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts upon his brilliant analysis of the 
problem. 

Apparently we are getting closer to 
entering into the war in Indochina. That 
may or may not be for the best—I take 
no position on that question at this time. 
What is coming out, however, reminds 
me a great deal of the days just prior to, 
and just after, Korea, when I was on the 
National Security Council. 

It does seem to me that we should be 
told more of the truth as to exactly 
what is going on about Indochina. 

We found no positive policy in Paris, 
which makes it more important, it would 
seem, to have a policy in this country. 

Under all those circumstances, and 
considering the fact that someone said 
today the United States is now paying 
80 percent of the cost of the Indochina 
war—78 percent was a figure I heard be- 
fore today—I ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts whether he 
does not believe it rather extraordinary 
that we should be moving into this pic- 
ture, and at the same time be further 
reducing heavily our own military 
strength? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I certainly do, be- 
cause obviously, if the United States is 
to be required to take such action, then 
it will require extensive military prepa- 
rations. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. May I ask one 
more question, along the same line? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Certainly. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If at this time it 
is felt on the part of the administration 
that it may be necessary for the United 
States to enter the Indochinese war, with 
all its possible ramifications, and at the 
same time the administration believes 
in further heavy reduction of our mili- 
tary strength, then would it not be a 
logical deduction that the possibility of 
the entrance of the United States into 
the Indochinese war has already been 
considered and a decision reached on it? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. Obviously, 
since the Secretary of State has made 
a statement in which he called for 
united action, if the statement means 
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anything, and if the action is to be im- 
plemented, it means that the United 
State will be expected to bear the burden 
of the fighting and to strengthen its 
military establishment. 

The problem is of grave importance, 
because the meeting at Geneva is com- 
ing nearer. The French Assembly has 
authorized the French Government to 
conduct negotiations at Geneva. If the 
French conduct negotiations with Ho 
Chi Minh, he will agree only if it means 
that, step by step, he will control the 
whole area. 

If Secretary Dulles is to persuade the 
French not to enter into that kind of 
negotiation, obviously the French will 
expect, instead, that the United States 
will play an increasingly larger part in 
the war. 

If we are to enter into the situation 
militarily, it is a question whether we 
shall have united action or not. In the 
current political situation, we shall defi- 
nitely not have the support of a great 
percentage of the people of the Asiatic 
nations, who desire to maintain neu- 
trality in the struggle. Therefore, 
should we try alone to maintain the 
struggle in Indochina under those con- 
ditions, I think our program would be 
doomed to failure. I think that is the 
problem we have to meet. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Does not the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts feel that we have reached the 
point where the President ought to 
come before Congress and outline the 
policy and the program of the United 
States in relation to Indochina? 

I recall very distinctly that during the 
80th Congress a very serious situation 
arose in Greece, when Greece was about 
to fall. The President of the United 
States came before Congress and recom- 
mended a policy, which later became 
known as the Truman doctrine. He 
outlined what he expected of Congress 
and Congress promptly responded. 
Greece was saved. I think that cer- 
tainly the situation in Indochina has 
reached the point where the President 
of the United States should come be- 
fore Congress and give to Congress and 
the American people a statement of 
what the policy of the Government is 
and what is expected of Congress and 
the American people. 

I conscientiously feel that if the Presi- 
dent will tell us what is expected of us, 
we in Congress, regardless of party, will 
do everything we possibly can to back up 
the President, so that he will have a 
strong hand in trying to avert a war 
maio might envelop all of southeast 
Asia. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I certainly agree 
with the Senator from Washington. He 
mentioned the struggle in Greece. Of 
course, we went to the assistance of a 
regime or a Government which had the 
wholehearted support of the people 
against the Communist guerrillas. But 
in this instance we are going to the 
direct assistance of the French, who have 
dominated that area since 1860, and who 
still maintain excessive powers over it. 
So it is no wonder that many of us hesi- 
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tate to enlist our men and our treasure 
in a struggle which may go on indefi- 
nitely, and in which the justice of the 
cause is not completely and clearly on 
our side, in the eyes of the people of 
that area. 

Mr. JACKSON. I heartily agree with 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Massachusetts. I certainly believe that 
our policy, must be to aid freedom and 
the liberties of the people of that area, 

Mr. KENNEDY. Perhaps a compar- 
able situation would have existed if the 
United States had entered the Cuban 
war on the side of Spain, against the 
natives who desired independence. But 
never in the history of the United States, 
at least since the Mexican war, have we 
intervened against a native population, 
and in support of a power which has 
maintained colonial control. 

I am certain that the long period of 
French colonialism has ended. But un- 
less the French are willing to change, at 
least for the Associated States, the 
French Union concept, it seems to me 
that our hopes in that area, regard- 
less of how extensive our intervention 
may be, are doomed to failure. 

Mr. JACKSON. I would not for a mo- 
ment want anything that I said on the 
floor of the Senate to be construed as 
asking that our people intervene on be- 
half of French colonialism. I think the 
Senate made a mistake in not supporting 
the amendment offered by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts last June. Isupportedit. That 
amendment would have made unmistak- 
ably clear that our desire to assist in 
Asia was primarily due to our inclination 
to aid the people of that area to obtain 
their own freedom. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I think the reasons 
for defeating it would have been sound, 
as the majority leader said, if results had 
flowed from the French statement of 
July 3; but the July 3 statement has not 
been implemented by any kind of action. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I desired to add my 
word of commendation to the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts for 
his statement, and say to him that he 
was extremely fortunate in that the able 
majority leader was on the floor of the 
Senate while the statement was made 
and that he supplemented it by a very 
strong statement of his own. I hope the 
debate is indicative of the interest of 
Congress and its desire to speak frankly 
on the facts, as indicated by the remarks 
of not only the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, but the distinguished majority 
leader. 

So far as I am concerned, the whole 
question is summed up in a few words 
which the Senator from Massachusetts 
used when he said a victorious fight can 
be maintained once it is recognized that 
the independence of southeast Asia and 
the repelling of Communist aggression 
are the objectives of such a struggle— 
not the maintenance of colonialism by 
the French Government. I hope the 
French people and the French Govern- 
ment will take those words very seriously. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, I, too, like the 
other Senators, was vitally interested in 
what the Senator from Massachusetts 
said. I think his address was a very 
good analysis of the whole situation. 
I believe we ought to be a little careful 
in accepting some concrete policy, be- 
cause there is a certain situation in ex- 
istence. I, too, was in Indochina not 
many months ago, and I probably shall 
go there again in a very few days. I 
am also a member of the committee 
which will act on the appropriations in 
connection with the matter. 

I agree wholly with the Senator from 
Massachusetts and with my colleague, 
the junior Senator from Washington, 
that we are thinking about the inde- 
pendence of free people, and that is what 
is engaging their attention. But I am 
sure that we have to be careful about 
one thing. The French today could say, 
“All right. We grant complete inde- 
pendence to the three States.” I know 
what would then happen in France, and 
the Senator from Massachusetts knows. 
The French Government would say, “All 
right; we wash our hands of it. They 
are independent.” I know what would 
then happen in Indochina. We would 
find that what was the Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment would soon become the Viet 
Minh Government, and communism 
would then be established there. That 
may be what will happen. If so, we 
have to face that unpleasant situation, 
as the Senator from Massachusetts 
pointed out. The question involves basic 
issues. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Ido not say that we 
would have to accept one of the two 
alternatives, either that we support the 
French and their present contractual re- 
lationship with the three Associated 
States, or that the French withdraw 
completely, with the result that the Viet 
Minh would gain control. 

The third alternative, and the one I 
would support, is that the French recog- 
nize the independence of the people of 
the three states, so that the French will 
secure the support of the Associated 
States, and in that way secure the loy- 
alty of the common people as well as 
the intelligentsia of that area so they 
will support the army. But if the two 
alternatives are either to support the 
French in the present contractual rela- 
tionships of the three Associated States 
in the French Union, or the French 
withdraw, I think either would lead to 
disaster. I do not believe we could get 
united action behind the first alternative, 
because I do not think the Asiatics and 
the people of the Associated States would 
be in favor of it. Then the burden will 
fall on us and on the French. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I agree with the 
Senator. I think we have got to aban- 
don the first two alternatives. Never- 
theless, the situation is unpleasant. The 
distinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen] and I spent many hours talk- 
ing to those people last June and we 
have spent time talking to others about 
it. I wonder whether we have to face 
the unpleasant alternatives, One is that 
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France would say, if it granted the As- 
sociated States independence, “All right. 
We are done.” Then we will have to 
face the very situation we had in Korea. 
I agree with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts that we must set down the 
policy we are to follow. Once we have 
done that, we may be relieved of the 
unpleasant alternatives. Until we do, 
many more questions will face us for 
many years to come. I think the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has made a 
great contribution toward shaping a 
policy. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield; 
and if so, to whom? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield first to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Will the Senator 
from Massachusetts indulge me to make 
a few observations while he retains the 
floor? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In the first place, I 
disagree with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts that the President of the United 
States should take cognizance of the 
matter and elevate it to a national issue. 
It is wholly unlike the situation which 
existed in Greece, because there we were 
dealing with a sovereign power. In 
Indochina we are dealing with a colonial 
power which has exercised tutelage in 
Indochina ever since 1865, which rela- 
tionship has existed continuously ever 
since that time. 

The situation was wholly different 
when the Truman doctrine was articu- 
lated. I see no reason why the Presi- 
dent should elevate the matter on a 
standard at this time, and take cogni- 
zance of it in that fashion, notwith- 
standing the fact that he realizes, as does 
everyone else, that the situation is truly 
precarious. 

If the Senator from Massachusetts 
will indulge me another moment, I do 
not share the anxiety and concern some 
feel about the danger of sending Ameri- 
can troops to Indochina, other than 
technicians. I believe many forget the 
logistics and topographical situation in- 
volved. 

Indochina is about twice the size of 
the State of Illinois. If one added two 
States the size of Illinois together, he 
would have an idea of the size of Indo- 
china. However, four-fifths of the peo- 
ple live in one-fifth of the area, and we 
are talking here of fighting which is 
taking place in a localized area in the 
vicinity of the Red River Delta, at 
Hanoi, Hai-phong, and along the Ton- 
kin. So that actually there is a localized 
war, and there are 750,000 or 800,000 
active combatant troops, or potentially 
combatant troops, in that area. 

So I could see no good reason for send- 
ing other than some technicians there. 
Obviously, if the French mechanics can- 
not repair the planes we sent there, we 
have to send someone who has the ca- 
pacity to repair them. 

So, first, we should never lose sight of 
the physical situation involved. Sec- 
ond, we should never lose sight of the 
fact that we are dealing with a very 
peculiar jurisdictional situation. 
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My third point is that, as a matter 
of fact, when the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] and I returned, 
we made a report to the President of the 
United States, last June; and at that 
time we indicated that out of all the dis- 
cussions with our men in uniform, with 
our civilians who were carrying on the 
point 4 program, with the Vietnamese, 
including the Prime Minister, and with 
everyone else there, including, also, the 
French, we had the conviction—and I 
think it is the one that my friend, the 
Senator from Massachusetts, now main- 
tains—that in order to develop effective 
fighting men among the natives, they 
must be given something for which to 
fight. At the present time they have no 
constitution, no bill of rights, no guar- 
anties. That was the essence of the 
first report we made—namely, that it is 
necessary to set up a target of inde- 
pendence. 

In the case of the Philippines, long 
ago we projected the target of inde- 
pendence by setting it for the Fourth 
of July, 1946; and, after years of incu- 
bation and preparation, independence 
for the Philippines became an actuality. 

I do not understand how we could pos- 
sibly ask the French summarily to leave 
there and say, “Independence ts com- 
plete.” First, there must be a capacity 
for the exercise of freedom. Indochina 
would fall tonight if the French were to 
state over the radio and elsewhere that 
on next Tuesday morning they would 
leave Indochina. In that event, that 
would be the end. 

Politically, in this situation we are at 
the short end of a very difficult admin- 
istrative problem; namely, during all the 
years the French have failed to develop 
among the native people—and no one 
can condone this—a trained administra- 
tive talent to run their own affairs. The 
French set up at Saigon a miniature 
Paris, and the French administered the 
banking business and all the other busi- 
nesses and arrangements, with the result 
that today, in the year of our Lord 1954, 
we pay the bill because there are no 
native administrators to handle their 
own affairs. 

As a result, it seems to me that the 
reasonable and logical thing to do now, 
and I believe it was also the reasonable 
and logical thing to do before, is to 
recommend the setting of a target date 
for freedom—complete freedom, if we 
like—for Laos, Cambodia, Vietnam— 
all parts of the so-called Associated 
States. 

If a target date is set for some time in 
the future; and if by word, deed, or 
otherwise, we can say to the 21-million 
natives in Vietnam, “Look: Five years 
hence there will be a constitution and 
guarantees of liberty and independence, 
and independence for you will become a 
reality on that date; there is the target 
against which we shall operate, and we 
give you firm assurance of it, and we do 
so by sealing it now on parchment to 
which we sign our names,” then it seems 
to me that is the logical approach by 
means of which to take care of this situa- 
tion; for otherwise that area will fall. 

Of course there will then be some who 
will urge that we should go in, whole hog. 
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However, let us not forget that unless we 
carry on in some fashion there, the 
French may move out, and suddenly may 
say, “We will dump it into the lap of 
the United Nations.” Then what will 
the situation be, Mr. President? In 
Korea the United Nations’ forces were 
90 percent United States troops, and the 
United Nations’ expenditures in Korea 
were 90 percent United States funds. 
Would there be a similar result in Indo- 
china? I hope not, because I would be 
the last to go along with a program of 
that sort. 

It was for that reason that, when the 
foreign aid authorization bill was on this 
floor last year, and after an effort had 
been made to eliminate from the bill a 
large portion of the appropriations au- 
thorized—the House had voted to make a 
reduction of more than a billion dollars— 
although I did not like the assignment I 
had under those circumstances, never- 
theless I carried on in the effort to have 
some of the authorization of funds re- 
stored, because it appeared to me that 
this area was of importance to the United 
States and to the entire world—and for 
a reason which we do not fully compre- 
hend. That reason is that this area is 
the surplus rice bowl of southeast Asia. 

Every year Japan secures 500,000 tons 
of rice from the Red River delta, which 
is the rice bowl which takes care, also, of 
Burma, Thailand, Cambodia, Laos, For- 
mosa, Indonesia, and other countries. 
So we are not dealing with what is solely 
a military question. On the contrary, 
this pressing matter goes to the self- 
preservation of the people of that sec- 
tion of the Orient. That is why this 
subject is so important, because if we 
were to give the Reds control of the 
surplus rice bowl, the rest would be easy 
for them, and no country would have 
either sufficient ingenuity or talent or 
resources to be able to develop the in- 
strumentalities of warfare to keep the 
area going and to save southeast Asia. 

So that is the situation, and it is very 
simple, I think, as we look at it from 
the economic standpoint, and then when 
we comprehend the military picture or 
the political picture from the standpoint 
of the capacity of the people. After 85 
years of French tutelage and domination 
and administration of the area, the na- 
tives are unable to administer their own 
affairs. Their capacity to administer 
them cannot be developed overnight. In 
solving that problem, we must summon 
some real restraint and patience. 

Mr. KENNEDY. If the French are 
unwilling to give up their interest there, 
except for purposes of defense for a pe- 
riod of 2 or 3 years, and only because of 
a desire to permit the native armies to 
develop, then what is our interest there? 
In that event, we shall have no political 
or economic stake in preserving Indo- 
china free from the Communists, In- 
stead, we want to help maintain the in- 
dependence of that area, free from Com- 
munist domination. If that cause is not 
good enough for the French, then it 
seems to me that any action we take is 
foredoomed to disaster, because if the 
French are unwilling to give up their 
economic and political domination of 
the area, the support of the native 
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peoples cannot be won, even by means 
of a promise of independence in 5 years. 
Therefore, a promise of independence 5 
years from now, when this matter now 
is coming to a head at Geneva, or in the 
next few months if we take the word of 
the Secretary of State, does not seem to 
be enough. If the French are not will- 
ing to make sufficient concessions to win 
the support of the native people, then 
the cause is hopeless. 

We have heard the French say, “Sup- 
port us or we will pull out.” However, 
how do we expect to obtain the support 
of the native people of that area and of 
other areas in Asia? Certainly the 
Asiatics must be given a definite reason 
for participating in the struggle, or else 
they will not participate in it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Permit me to say at 
this point that, as I recall, when the for- 
eign aid bill was under consideration by 
the Senate, there was submitted an 
amendment to the effect that aid would 
be conditioned on freedom. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct; the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
submitted the amendment, and I sup- 
ported a modified, less mandatory ver- 
sion of it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Indeed, so; and that 
amendment was fully discussed on the 
floor of the Senate. It was on July 4, 
1953, when Laniel was Prime Minister, 
that a statement went out from Paris 
that the French intended to begin, and 
would begin in a few days, negotiations 
looking to the independence of the Asso- 
ciated States. 

Now, when my friend, the Senator 
from Massachusetts, says the native peo- 
ple cannot wait that long 

Mr. KENNEDY. No; my point is that 
the negotiations have collapsed, because 
the Prime Minister has returned to Sai- 
gon, and the French Parliament has 
adopted a resolution to the effect that if 
the present arrangement between the 
Associated States and France is broken, 
France will consider the negotiations 
ended. So I say that the negotiations 
referred to on July 3 have broken down, 
It has been 9 months since then. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I realize that; but let 
us consider the negotiations which we 
had in the case of Korea. Negotiations 
can be reinstituted at any time. 

We recall that Ho Chi Minh was taken 
to Paris in 1946. He was the leader of 
the Viet Minh forces. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. At that time they 
were not called the Viet Minh. They 
simply were called a nationalist group. 
Evidently the French thought they had 
with them an arrangement calling for 
freedom; but when Ho Chi Minh re- 
turned, he scarcely had landed in Indo- 
china before he caused the slaughter not 
only of natives, but of French men, 
women, and children, as well. 

The question was, To what extent 
could there be dependence upon his 
word, and to what extent could he en- 
force his word after he gave it? Con- 
sequently, it seems to me that these 
things must be nursed along for a time, 
because we simply cannot bring about 
independence overnight. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The concessions 
made to Ho Chi Minh in 1946, which did 
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not set any date for the use of French 
facilities in that area, did not include 
Cochin-China in the area over which 
he was given control, The French con- 
cessions were extremely limited. Since 
then, every time a military setback has 
occurred, the French have made more 
concessions. Cochin-China was in- 
cluded in the area of Vietnam. In 1950, 
the PAU agreements were made. Then, 
on July 3, 1953, further promises were 
made, after the military campaign of 
that season stalled. So political conces- 
sions have followed military defeat. 
Soon we may undoubtedly have another 
concession, because of the present mili- 
tary difficulty. 

The point I make is that we are not 
going to get united action and the sup- 
port of the people of that area until gen- 
uine political independence has been 
granted. The French have an obligation 
to the free world. This has been their 
colony. They refused to grant inde- 
pendence to Indochina at the end of 
World War II, as the British, the Dutch, 
and the United States did in comparable 
situations. Therefore, if they are not 
willing to continue the fight for a year 
or two—along with the free countries 
of the world, including the United States 
if that is what is required—in order to 
permit the area to be free, it seems to me 
the situation is hopeless. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In the interest of 
clarification, the Senator suggests giving 
them immediately their complete politi- 
cal independence. Does my friend from 
Massachusetts mean that the French ad- 
ministrators should walk out tomorrow, 
after the parchment has been signed 
making independence a reality, without 
any administrative talent to operate in 
the situation? Under such conditions 
there would be deterioration over night. 

Mr. KENNEDY. What I would sug- 
gest would be two treaties, which the 
people of Vietnam want. One, granting 
them complete independence. After all, 
they have had an opportunity to develop 
a good many of their own technicians. 
There are not a great many French civil 
administrators left in the Associated 
States. 

The second treaty would be a tie bind- 
ing them to the French Union on the 
basis of equality. That has not been 
granted. I think it should be granted 
before any United States action is taken, 
because I feel that any action taken by 
us under present conditions would be 
doomed to failure. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. So far as negotiation 
is concerned, it offers no real difficulty. 
It can be set afoot on the basis of all the 
representations which have been made 
heretofore. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Negotiations have 
been carried on since last July, in an 
attempt to arrive at a formula which 
would combine union and independence. 
Ten days ago the negotiations were 
broken off, and the action of the French 
Parliament indicates that the French 
Assembly will not support such action. 
The point I make is that unless they do, 
anything we may do will be to no avail, 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. That may be true. 
I certainly would not face the situation 
with a sense of defeatism, because, from 
my own observations and from the dis- 
cussions here at high levels, it seems to 
me that the situation can be retrieved 
and that the difficulties are not insur- 
mountable. It certainly is not necessary 
to send American troops to Indochina. 

Let me add that when all is said and 
done we have a President of the United 
States who can sit down in front of a 
battle map and, without any aid from 
anyone else, interpret what is on it and 
tell what the physical situation is. 

Secondly, we have a President who has 
reaffirmed his confidence and faith in 
those provisions of the Constitution 
which have lodged the war-making 
power in the Congress, because it is ex- 
clusively there under the Constitution, 
notwithstanding the fact that a former 
Secretary of State has said that it is a 
power which has fallen into abeyance 
because wars are no longer declared in 
advance. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. I merely wish to make 
1 or 2 comments in connection with 
the remarks of my distinguished friend 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

First, let me say that I believe that the 
problem which we face is a national 
issue. I do not see for a moment how 
anyone can say that we should do any- 
thing to prevent the elevation of this 
problem to the point where it becomes a 
national issue. It is already a national 
issue, It is an international issue. I 
think there is great similarity to the sit- 
uation which we faced 7 years ago in 
Greece. The reason why we intervened 
in Greece was to aid the Government of 
Greece in order to prevent the Mediter- 
ranean area from falling into the hands 
of the Communists. 

The reason why we are concerned in 
Indochina, above everything else, is to 
prevent Indochina, and with it all of 
Southeast Asia, from falling into the 
hands of the Communists. 

The reason why I have raised certain 
points this afternoon is that I wish to 
uphold the hand of the President of the 
United States, and to give to the Presi- 
dent any reassurance that he may need 
from some of us in the Senate. I do 
not think we should get ourselves into 
such a situation in that, perhaps a few 
weeks hence, Senators might rise in this 
Chamber to criticize the President of the 
United States for taking precipitate ac- 
tion. It is to prevent that possibility that 
I have raised certain questions here 
today. 

The situation in Indochina might 
reach the point where the President of 
the United States, in his capacity as 
commander-in-chief, might have to take 
precipitate action, which might eventu- 
ally result in all-out war. It is because 
I wish to prevent that possibility, and 
in order that the Congress may dis- 
charge its responsibility, that I have 
made certain suggestions about the 
necessity of the President’s stating the 
policy to the Congress of the United 
States. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield, 
so that I may reply to my distinguished 
friend from Washington? 

Mr KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I realize that when 
we discuss matters of such delicacy, 
terms ought to be very carefully used. 
Not for a moment did the junior Senator 
from Illinois tend to demean the serious- 
ness of the situation in Indochina. Pos- 
sibly conditions there change from day to 
day. They may change from hour to 
hour. Certainly the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of State, 
and those associated with them have 
daily reports, and, perchance, hourly re- 
ports. They are in a far better position 
than we are to determine what the sit- 
uation is at a given moment. When the 
point is reached where certain informa- 
tion or statement of policy should be im- 
parted to the Congress, there will cer- 
tainly be no reluctance on the part of 
President Eisenhower to do so. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts further 
yield? 

Mr KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. I conclude by saying 
that I heartily agree with my colleague, 
the junior Senator from Illinois. I think 
we are probably in general agreement. 

I merely wish to make it clear that we 
should not reach a point from which we 
cannot withdraw, the only alternative 
being the possibility of all-out war. I 
sincerely believe that we ought to know 
what is our program and what is our 
policy in Indochina. Then let us get be- 
hind that policy and let the world know 
that the Congress supports the President 
of the United States in his efforts to pre- 
vent southeast Asia from falling into the 
hands of the Communists. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS, First let me say to the 
Senator from Massachusetts that I think 
he has delivered the finest statement I 
have heard on this subject. It is a state- 
ment which certainly needed to be made, 
not only to the membership of this body, 
but to the people of the entire country. 
I think he has made an outstanding con- 
tribution in connection with this much 
misunderstood, cloudy, and uncertain 
subject. 

I thought the response of the Senator 
from California [Mr. KNow.anp], which 
was characteristic of him, was also on 
a very high, nonpartisan, constructive 
plane. 

I wish to commend and thank both 
Senators. 

The Senator from Massachusetts em- 
phasizes the fact that he does not be- 
lieve we should support any war in Indo- 
china unless its basic objective is free- 
dom. I heartily agree with him. 

I have it on the very highest military 
authority—as high as it can be with the 
exception of the President of the United 
States himself—that a great deal of the 
trouble in Indochina is not a lack of men 
or a lack of material or a lack of weap- 
ons, but a lack of a proper will to fight 
and win. I was greatly impressed by 
that statement at the time we sent me- 
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chanics to Indochina, because we were 
going into an area that was not lacking 
firepower or men or anything else, ex- 
cept the will to fight. 

The second point I wish to mention is 
the one that relates to unilateral action. 
While there are conditions on which 
Congress would vote to support united 
action, and I believe the people would 
back it up, I do not believe that Congress 
would ever vote, or should vote, to have 
the United States go in on a unilateral 
basis. It would have to be a united ef- 
fort; not a token effort, but a real 
united effort. 

In other words, if there is not suffi- 
cient power and strength in Asia, or in 
some Asiatic country which is willing to 
take the chance, to stop communism, as 
we say, or give freedom, and work on the 
basis of freedom, with some support 
from the other free nations of the world, 
then it is a lost cause, as I see it. Un- 
less those conditions are brought about 
we should not go in. To goin on a uni- 
lateral basis would be to go into a trap. 
It would be to send our men into a trap 
from which there could be no reasonable 
recovery and no chance for victory. 

So to the extent of united effort, as 
proclaimed by the Secretary of State, 
I certainly would back him. However, 
it must be more than a token of united 
effort, as I see it. 

I believe the Senator from Massachu- 
setts has done a great deal to clarify the 
situation as to what the actual condi- 
tions are in Indochina. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I believe conditions 
should be established in Indochina 
which would permit the achievement of 
the united effort to which the Senator 
from Mississippi has referred. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate the 
statement of the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. DIRKSEN] in which he referred to 
the President’s statement to the effect 
that Congress would be called upon to 
declare war if there is to be any delib- 
erate entrance into war. I accept that 
statement at full value. However, 
things can happen from day to day and 
we could find ourselves in such a posi- 
tion that Congress would have no real 
choice. 

Mr. KENNEDY, As was the case with 
Korea. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; except to ratify 
the condition that then existed. 

I believe it is particularly incumbent 
upon the President of the United States. 
I accept his assurances in full good 
faith, and I know he means every word. 
However, the burden is on him and on 
his administration to develop the facts, 
and to not be too late in presenting them 
to us for consideration according to our 
responsibility and for the Nation’s con- 
sideration. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator. 


CONSTRUCTION OF HIGHWAYS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3184) to amend and sup- 
plement the Federal-Aid Road Act ap- 
proved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as 
amended, and supplemented, to author- 
ize appropriations for continuing the 
construction of highways, and for other 
purposes, 
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Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment, which is in the nature of a 
perfecting amendment to the pending 
bill, S. 3184. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bar- 
RETT in the chair). The Secretary will 
state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
line 2, after the word “sums”, it is pro- 
posed to insert the words “heretofore, 
herein, or hereafter.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. CASE]. 

Mr. CASE. The amendment refers to 
the provision relating to secondary roads. 
It is for the purpose of clarifying and 
carrying out the intent of the revision 
which I explained earlier in the after- 
noon, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, a few 
days ago I gave notice that there was 
intended to be proposed by myself, the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS] an amendment to Senate bill 
3184——_ 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
understand there is an amendment 
pending which the Senator from South 
Dakota has offered. It is technical in 
nature, and if we can dispose of i. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I have no objection to 
that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, may we 
have the amendment stated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will again state the amendment for 
the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
line 2, after the word “sums”, it is pro- 
posed to insert “heretofore, herein, or 
hereafter.” 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, if there is 
any question in the mind of any Senator, 
the amendment is to make clear that the 
secondary road funds will be effective for 
the fiscal year 1956. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, as I 
previously stated, I have an amendment 
proposed by myself, the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], and the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis] to Sen- 
ate bill 3184. The amendment proposes, 
on page 3, line 24, beginning with the 


_word “The”, to strike out down through 
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the colon in line 7, page 4, and to insert 
the following in lieu thereof: 

The sum herein authorized for each fiscal 
year shall be apportioned among the several 
States in the manner now provided for by 
law for the apportionment of Federal-aid 
primary funds. 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr.CASE. Mr. President, I have con- 
sulted with other members of the com- 
mittee, and I think the intention is to 
take the amendment to conference to 
see what can be worked out. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, if the 
Senator takes the amendment to con- 
ference, I feel that if it is the intent of 
the Senate to carry out the terms of the 
amendment, it should not be a token 
proposition, but it should represent the 
action of the Senate. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I should 
like to ascertain what the amendment 
proposes to accomplish. It has not been 
thoroughly explained while I have been 
present in the Chamber. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I shall be delighted 
to tell the Senator from Minnesota. 

From the time the first road bill was 
passed in 1916 until this moment there 
has been with reference to the distribu- 
tion of funds for interstate roads a 
formula which operated on the basis 
of one-third of the total population, one- 
third of the area of a State, and one- 
third of the mileage of postal roads. 
According to the bill, $75 million of the 
money for interstate roads will be allo- 
cated on the basis of population and the 
other $75 million will be allocated under 
the old formula. We feel that in the case 
of interstate roads the old formula 
should not be changed. In other words, 
the amendment would retain the old 
formula. 

Mr. THYE. In other words, as to 
interstate roads the bill proposes to es- 
tablish a new formula. Will the Senator 
explain, because he has concerned him- 
self with this question, why distribution 
should be considered on the basis of pop- 
ulation by States rather than of geo- 
graphic areas, or total mileage. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The supposed justifi- 
cation was that in certain States, 11 out 
of the 48 States, the population was so 
large that it was necessary to base the 
funds on population, forgetting in the 
meantime that, nothwithstanding the 
fact that certain States have large popu- 
lations, they do not have the interstate 
mileage which obtains in a State such as 
Colorado, for instance. 

On pabe 4315 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of April 1, 1954, there will be 
found a list of States, 9 of which will 
receive benefits. The others will not re- 
ceive their proper share. It is not a ques- 
tion of dollars and cents. It is a question 
of principle, that interstate roads should 
be real interstate roads. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield further, I should like to 
say that, according to the proposed for- 
mula, 19 States would gain and 29 States 
would lose. At least, that is what I 
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understand. Nineteen States would 
stand to gain under the new formula, 
while 29 States would lose under the new 
formula. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is true. 

Mr. THYE. I have not had the op- 
portunity of studying the bill as have 
those who serve on the committee, and 
that is the reason why I ask these ques- 
tions, so that I may fully understand the 
situation. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Let us consider the 
State of Minnesota. Under section 21, 
which established the old formula that 
would be retained by this amendment, 
Minnesota would receive $3,926,000. Un- 
der the new formula it would receive 
$3,333,000, or a loss of more than $500,- 
000. But the question is not whether 
Minnesota loses $500,000 or whether 
Colorado loses a large amount, but we 
wish to carry out the principle of inter- 
state roads. 

Mr. THYE. I thank the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator’s amendment is an 
excellent one, and I hope it will be taken 
to conference. 

Mr, STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. As I understand the 
situation, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee has indicated that it would be 
acceptable to him to take the amend- 
ment to conference. I wish to say that 
from my viewpoint it is a vital and very 
important amendment, not only at this 
time but for years hereafter. It will 
reinstate the historic formula. The 
basic historic formula will be changed 
unless this amendment be adopted. The 
House has already changed it in the bill 
it passed. I seriously object to under- 
mining the basic historic formula, Un- 
less the amendment is taken to confer- 
ence as expressing the will of the ma- 
jority of the Senate, I shall have to in- 
sist that we take a vote to ascertain just 
what is the will of the Senate. 

Mr. THYE. If the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi has completed his statement, I 
wish to reemphasize the importance of 
the amendment which has been offered 
by the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. STENNIS. I think the amend- 
ment ought to be thoroughly discussed 
and explained. I feel that a vote should 
be taken. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I agree with the 
Senator from Mississippi. I think the 
question is of great importance. Per- 
sonally, I hold exactly the opposite view 
from that which is held by the propo- 
nents of the amendment. The majority 
of the committee held the opposite view. 
We think that a very fair compromise 
has been made in reporting the commit- 
tee bill. We want Senators to have open 
minds and to know the very vital nature 
of the question which is dealt with in 
the interstate highway system, for which 
it is proposed to adopt a different system 
of distribution as to only 742 percent of 
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the total authorization. The amount of 
upset is, of course, very much less than 
7% percent, because the new formula 
will be applied to only 742 percent of 
the total. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not have the 
floor. 

I simply wish to state complete ap- 
proval of the position taken by the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. The matter is of 
vital concern to the Nation, and I think 
it deserves full expression in the RECORD. 
Even if the distinguished chairman of 
the committee and the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee are willing 
to take the amendment to conference— 
and I shall certainly not object to that 
course—lI still wish to have the RECORD 
clearly show the position of the majority 
of the committee, a position which I 
think addresses itself to the sound judg- 
ment of the Nation as a whole, in con- 
nection with national defense, and in 
connection with the promotion of better 
and safer travel on the highways as well. 

I thank the Senator from New Mexico. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I have 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico has the floor. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I want not only a ma- 
jority of the committee to know what 
this amendment means, but also a ma- 
jority of the Senate. I want every State 
of the United States of America—Ken- 
tucky, Pennsylvania, Alabama, Texas, 
Virginia, South Carolina, Mississippi, 
Georgia, and all the others—to under- 
stand the implications of the committee 
proposal. All it means, purely and 
simply, is that, for the first time in the 
history of Federal road legislation, we 
shall be bailing out a few States at the 
sacrifice of a majority of States, simply 
because a few States have large popula- 
tions. 

It is true that some States have large 
populations. It is also true that some 
States do not have large populations, 
but have a great mileage of roads, and 
this bill provides an entering wedge. 

The proponents of this provision tell 
us, it is true, that they are dividing only 
$75 million in that way. This is the first 
time it has been done. They do not 
forget to tell us the way in which they 
propose to doit. The primary roads are 
just as much a part of the interstate 
system as are the interstate roads 
themselves. 

How must the people of the heavily 
populated States of the East and the 
Middle West travel to southern Cali- 
fornia? They must go through Kansas 
and New Mexico; they might even go 
through Oregon. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Is it not a fact that 
every mile of so-called interstate road is 
equivalent to a mile of primary road? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator is cor- 
rect and by the division sought to be 
made under the bill, some States will get 
more than a proper proportionate share. 
It is desired to divide $75 million to take 
care of what? Not the interstate roads. 
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To build a two-lane road in Oregon costs 
just as much as to build a two-lane road 
elsewhere. The cost of a sack of cement 
and the costs of the labor contracts of 
the contractor are identical. 

The only thing which is sought to be 
done is to assist the heavily populated 
States to secure rights-of-way. Hence, 
it is desired to make 29 States in the in- 
terstate system suffer, in order to provide 
for the acquisition of rights-of-way in 
heavily populated States. 

Mr. President, that is unfair; it is con- 
trary to the roadbuilding policy which 
has been in effect since 1916. I believe 
in our roadbuilding policy. We have 
here a good road bill, the finest we ever 
have had, even including those which 
were reported when I was chairman of 
the committee. This is an even better 
bill. It is a fine bill, and provides more 
than was ever provided before. 

Mr. President, roads are what have 
united the United States. The Consti- 
tution declares the States to be the 
United States of America, in so many 
words; but only the building of roads 
has actually united the States of the 
Nation. So I am for the bill. I am not 
against it at all. But I say the idea of 
legislating for only a few States, and not 
for the Nation as a whole, is unsound. 

Mr. President, I call up my amend- 
ment 4-1-54B, and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 3, line 24, 
beginning with the word “The,” it is 
proposed to strike out down through the 
colon in line 7, page 4, and to insert the 
following in lieu thereof: 

The sum herein authorized for each fiscal 
year shall be apportioned among the several 
States in the manner now provided for by 
law for the apportionment of Federal-aid pri- 


mary funds. . 
Mr. CHAVEZ. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That was what I was 
about to ask for. If the matter is so im- 
portant as the remarks of the Senator 
from New Mexico would indicate, it 
seems to me we should fortify the action 
of the Senate by a record vote on the 
amendment. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment, in order that 
the views of all Senators may be re- 
corded. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
since it is obvious that the amendment 
will take more time than I had antici- 
pated, and since it will have to be dis- 
cussed tomorrow, in any event, because 
of the number of Senators who have 
asked whether there was likely to be a 
yea-and-nay vote tonight, Iam prepared 
to move that the Senate recess until to- 
morrow, unless Senators desire to submit 
matters for insertion in the RECORD. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr JOHNSON of Texas. We had ex- 
pected to vote on the amendment. I 
am sorry the discussion has taken longer 
than was expected. We have asked Sen- 
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ators on this side of the aisle to return 
to the Chamber. The Senator from 
New Mexico, because of an engagement, 
finds it necessary to leave town tonight. 

I understand the yeas and nays have 
been ordered. I hope there will not be a 
lengthy discussion, but it is not yet 5 
o’clock, and we should like to have a vote 
on the amendment, in view of the fact 
that the Senator from New Mexico will 
not be here tomorrow. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator from Texas that, 
as he knows, earlier in the afternoon, 
when the question was discussed, I was 
informed that there might be proposed 
several amendments which could be 
taken to conference, the clear implica- 
tion being that there would not be a 
necessity for a yea and nay vote on the 
amendments. 

Under those circumstances, a number 
of Senators, on both sides of the aisle, 
asked me whether there would be a yea- 
and-nay vote. I told them I had hoped 
the bill would pass, but that I felt that 
any votes on amendments would be voice 
votes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I was un- 
aware of that. It was my understanding 
that the majority leader had indicated 
to the minority leader that he desired 
to send for Members to come to the floor, 
and that he had done so. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I hope that we did 
not have a misunderstanding. I sug- 
gested that Members be sent for, to be 
sure that a quorum would be present, 
because, as the Senator will remember, 
the absence of a quorum had been sug- 
gested. My entire conversation with 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota and other Senators had been to 
the effect that there were amendments 
which the Senator from South Dakota 
was prepared to take to conference, 
which presumably would be amendments 
which would be agreed to by voice vote. 
So I had given assurances that, at this 
late hour of the day, there would not be 
a yea-and-nay vote in the Senate. 

Certainly I have no objection to a yea- 
and-nay vote if the Senator desires to 
have one but, under the circumstances, 
I feel that further consideration of the 
bill should go over until tomorrow, be- 
cause the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Fercuson] has several amendments to 
offer, and action on them obviously could 
not be finished tonight. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Iam deeply interested 
in the road bill, but it happens that I 
have a speaking engagement in Albu- 
querque tomorrow. I am leaving tonight 
at 12 o’clock. I wish the Senator from 
California would let us have a vote on 
the amendment. Every now and then 
we all try to help our fellow Senators. I 
have gone to Sacramento, Calif., to help 
the Senator from California on a little 
hearing, and no questions were asked. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr, CHAVEZ, I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think the com- 
mittee did an excellent job in changing 
the formula. I am opposed to what the 
Senator is proposing, and I shall vote 
against his amendment. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. It is a case of Michi- 
gan getting something as against New 
Mexico and some other States. 

Mr. President, let us have a vote by a 
division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has been informed by the Parlia- 
mentarian that the Senator from New 
Mexico, when he was on his feet, re- 
quested the yeas and nays. A sufficient 
number of hands were shown, and there- 
fore the yeas and nays will be ordered 
on the amendment of the Senator. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
understand, from the Senator who has 
the bill in charge, that there will be 
considerable debate on the pending 
question. The parliamentary situation 
has changed from what it previously had 
been. The hour is 5 o'clock. If a vote 
were about to be taken I would have to 
suggest the absence of a quorum. A 
number of Senators left the Chamber 
with the assurance from the majority 
leader that no yea-and-nay votes were 
expected this evening. I gave such as- 
surances based on what I thought was 
a general discussion in the Senate that 
a number of amendments were to be 
presented, and were to be taken to con- 
ference by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, which would require only a voice 
vote. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. Is the Senator from Cali- 
fornia saying that he was willing that 
Senators who sponsored the amend- 
ment, and who favored it, should be led 
into a boobytrap by an agreement that 
the amendment would be taken to con- 
ference and there be discarded? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No. The Senator 
from Oklahoma knows better than that. 
I am not suggesting any such thing. So 
far as I am concerned, when the Senate 
adopts an amendment, whether it be by 
voice vote or a yea-and-nay vote, it 
expresses the sentiment of the Senate, 
which should be binding on the con- 
ferees. However, when Senators han- 
dling the bill have participated in dis- 
cussions in which they agreed, in order 
to expedite legislation, that they would 
accept a number of amendments on a 
voice vote, and I have given assurances 
to Senators on this side of the aisle and 
on the other side of the aisle that, under 
the circumstances as I understood them, 
there would be no further rolicalls this 
evening, I feel I have an obligation, as 
majority leader, to suggest that the 
amendment go over and be voted on to- 
morrow, when there will be ample time 
to debate it, because I understand some 
Senators wish to discuss it at some 
length. 

That is the picture, and the Senator 
from Oklahoma is not correct when he 
states I understood, or that I ever un- 
derstood, that Senators were to give only 
lipservice to this or to any other amend- 
ment. That is not the way I operate in 
the Senate, and I am sure that that is 
not the way the committee operates. 

Mr. KERR. Will the Senator yield 
for a further question? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 
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Mr. KERR. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia is aware that the Senator from 
Oklahoma asked a question, and did not 
make a statement, is he not? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I got the full im- 
plications of the Senator’s question. 

Mr. KERR. Will the Senator yield 
for another question? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Les. 

Mr. KERR. If the Senator from 
California is willing to have the Senate 
accept the amendment on a voice vote, 
but is not willing to have it accepted on 
a yea-and-nay vote, I wish he would tell 
the Senate why he takes that position, 
unless he opposes the amendment and 
feels that it would be in a weaker posi- 
tion in conference, by reason of its adop- 
tion by a voice vote, than it would be if 
it were approved by a record vote. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. So far as the 
Senator from California is concerned, 
as the majority leader, it does not make 
one bit of difference to me whether the 
amendment is acted on by a yea-and- 
nay vote or voice vote. My only point 
is that I have some responsibility to 
Senators when I tell them that there 
will not be a yea-and-nay vote. Sena- 
tors who have dinner and other engage- 
ments are at least entitled to know if 
there is to be a yea-and-nay vote in 
order that they may be able to be pres- 
ent in the Senate to vote. 

I am perfectly willing that there be a 
yea-and-nay vote, if that is what the 
Senator wants. I am only suggesting 
that, if there is to be a yea-and-nay vote, 
consideration of the amendment should 
go over until tomorrow. 

Mr. KERR. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. Was the judgment of the 
majority leader, either as expressed or 
unexpressed, in any way binding on the 
Senate? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It was not in any 
way binding on the Senate; but I submit 
to the Members of the Senate that both 
Democrats and Republicans from time 
to time have the habit of asking me 
whether, in my judgment, there are go- 
ing to be any further rollcalls. The 
Senator knows why that is. It is be- 
cause a pending bill may be of tremen- 
dous importance to Senators, and if 
there is to be a record vote, and they are 
not present, some embarrassment may 
be occasioned to them, whether they are 
Republicans or Democrats. That is the 
only position the Senator from Cali- 
fornia is taking on the matter, in his 
responsibility as majority leader. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. I fully appreciate what 
the majority leader is faced with, and I 
also appreciate what the Senator from 
New Mexico has stated. The Senator 
from New Mexico is committed to re- 
turning to his State, and he must leave 
at midnight. The Senator from New 
Mexico is the sponsor of the amendment, 
in which I fully concur. I shall do all I 
possibly can to obtain votes in favor of 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New Mexico.. From the best in- 
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formation I have been able to obtain, 19 
States will stand to gain by the proposed 
committee formula, and 29 States will 
lose by it. If only 19 States gain, I would 
say it would be unjust and unfair to per- 
mit the particular provision in the bill 
affected by the amendment to stand, and 
for that reason I wish to support the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Mexico. I fully appreciate the fact 
that the majority leader has committed 
himself by stating that no record vote 
will be taken today, and that certain 
Senators are not present because of din- 
ner and other engagements. I personal- 
ly believe they should be here at the time 
the yeas and nays are called. However, 
the Senator from New Mexico is one of 
the sponsors of the amendment, and he 
is now committed to leaving the city at 
midnight, and he would like to be present 
when the amendment is voted on. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. In regard to the present 
situation, it is obvious that if 29 States 
stand to lose by the amendment, and 19 
States to gain, there could possibly be 
a vote of 58 to 38 in the event all Mem- 
bers of the Senate were present. How- 
ever, they are not all present. 

I had understood that the yeas and 
nays were ordered. I understood the 
Senator from New Mexico indicated a 
willingness to accept a standing vote. 
Would it not be possible to void a yea- 
and-nay vote and have a standing vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Vermont make a re- 
quest for unanimous consent? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
that notwithstanding the order for the 
yeas and nays, there be a vote on the 
amendment by a standing vote. 

r rp MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ob- 
ec 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. I thought we could 
complete action on the bill this after- 
noon, and I asked quite a number of Sen- 
ators not to debate the bill in order that 
we might dispose of it today. There are 
several Senators who wish to discuss the 
bill. If the amendment is to be decided 
by a record vote, I myself wish to have 
the opportunity to speak on it, and that 
will take a little time. The amendment 
is a very serious proposal. What we 
have tried to do in the bill is to make 
known to the people of the United States 
the importance of a national highway 
system. We have been building high- 
ways piecemeal previously. We have 
been appropriating only $25 million a 
year for the interstate system. The bill 
authorizes an appropriation of $150 mil- 
lion for that system. The House bill au- 
thorizes an appropriation of $200 million. 
So since we have gone as far as we can, 
I think the subject ought to be very 
carefully discussed on the floor of the 
Senate. 

I think a great many of the States, 
which will receive less money under this 
formula than under the old one, will vote 
for the national system. The people of 
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the sparsely populated States want an 
opportunity to drive through the large 
cities, where enormous expenditures are 
required to complete these roads. Those 
are facts which I am afraid the great 
number do not understand. Therefore, 
Mr. President, I think the amendment 
should be thoroughly discussed on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
submit an amendment intended to be 
proposed by me to the bill (S. 3184) to 
amend and supplement the Federal-Aid 
Road Act approved July 11, 1916 (39 
Stat. 355), as amended and supplement- 
ed, to authorize appropriations for con- 
tinuing the construction of highways, 
and for other purposes. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendment lie on 
the table, be printed, and be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was received, ordered to lie on the 
table, to be printed, and to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

On page 15, after line 15, insert the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“Sec. 19. For the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of section 10 of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1952 (66 Stat. 162) there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated the 
additional sum of $10 million, to remain 
available until expended: Provided, That $50 
million of the sums heretofore and herein 
authorized for the p of section 6 of 
the Defense Highway Act of 1941 (55 Stat. 
765) as amended and supplemented, shall 
be available for contract immediately upon 
the passage of this act.” 

Renumber succeeding section numbers, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the following 
enrolled bills and joint resolution: 


S. 1456. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize a permanent annual 
appropriation for the maintenance and 
operation of the Gorgas Memorial Labora- 
tory,” approved May 7, 1928, as amended; 

S. 2405. An act to authorize the exchange, 
upon terms fully protecting the public in- 
terest, of the United States Public Health 
quarantine station at Marcus Hook, Pa., 
for a new quarantine station; , 

H. R. 962. An act for the relief of Gabrielle 
Marie Smith (nee Staub); 

H. R. 1148. An act for the relief of Anton- 
ino Cangialosi (or Anthony Consola); 

H.R. 1529. An act to facilitate the devel- 
opment of building materials in Alaska 
through the removal of volcanic ash from 
portions of Katmai National Monument, 
Alaska, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 1568. An act to amend section 6 of 
chapter 786 of the act of June 6, 1900, en- 
titled “An act making further provision for 
a civil government for Alaska, and for other 
purposes” (31 Stat. 323; title 48, sec. 108, 
U. S. C.): 

H. R. 2351. An act for the relief of Sam 
Rosenblat; 

H. R. 2441. An act for the rellef of Husnu 
Ataullah Berker; 

H. R. 2747. An act to amend title 17 of ihe 
United States Code entitled “Copyrights” 
with respect to the day for taking action 
when the last day for taking such action 
falls on Saturday, Sunday, or a holiday; 

H. R. 3045. An act for the relief of Nick- 
olas K. Ioannides; 
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H. R. 3306. An act to provide for the relief 
of certain reclamation homestead entrymen; 

H. R. 3961. An act for the relief of Mar- 
gherita Di Meo; 

H. R. 4024. An act to change the name of 
the Appomattox Court House National His- 
torical Monument to the “Appomattox Court 
House National Historical Park”; 

H. R. 4056. An act for the relief of Man- 
fred Singer; 

H. R. 4707. An act for the relief of Lee Yim 
Quon; 

H. R. 4738. An act for the relief of Gabriel 
Hittrich; 

H. R. 4886. An act for the relief of Ingrid 
Birgitta Maria Colwell (nee Friberg); 

H. R. 4984. An act to remove certain limi- 
tations upon the sale or conveyance of land 
heretofore conveyed to the city of Miles City, 
Mont., by the United States; 

H. R. 5085. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria Tcherepnin; 

H. R. 6434. An act to amend sections 401 
and 701 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act so as to simplify the procedures 
governing the establishment of food stand- 
ards; and 

H. J. Res. 238. Joint resolution granting 
the status of permanent residence to certain 
aliens, 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR JOHNSON OF 
COLORADO 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the body of the RECORD a 
statement by me in regard to my good 
friend, the senior Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. JOHNSON]. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 


Last week one of our colleagues announced 
he will not seek reelection to the Senate in 
1954. I refer, of course, to our friend Ep 
Jounson of Colorado— Big Ep JOHNSON”— 
as he is affectionately known by many peo- 
ple in and out of the Senate. 

Senator Jonnson is “big” in the minds and 
hearts of all of us who have had the oppor- 
tunity of knowing him and working with 
him. 

It has been my privilege to serve with Sen- 
ator Ep JoHNsown on the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee for the past 10 
years. During that time I have never known 
him to commit an unkind or discourteous 
act. He has demonstrated his bigness of 
mind and purpose in innumerable ways. Ep 
JOHNSON is considerate in his dealings with 
everyone—whether it be a witness, a mem- 
ber of the staff, or a fellow Senator. 

Ep JOHNSON brought to the Senate a 
wealth of experience in public service. When 
he came here in January of 1937, he had 
already served 4 terms in the Colorado House 
of Representatives, 1 term as lieutenant gov- 
ernor, and 2 terms as the distinguished Gov- 
ernor of the great western State. 

He knew the problems of the West. He 
has fought shoulder to shoulder with those 
of us who come from that great section of 
these United States—always motivated by a 
deep conviction of what was right for the 
State he represents as well as for this great 
Nation which he serves. 

Every Member of the Senate will miss 
Ep JoHNSON. It will take a big man to fill 
his place, We are reluctant to see him leave, 
but our affection, respect, and best wishes 
will be with him wherever he is—in whatever 
new field of service he may enter. 

The Senate of the United States has been 
dignified and honored by his presence here. 

Iam going to miss a good friend. 
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BONNEVILLE POWER RATES 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the body of the RECORD 
a statement by me on the threatened 
increase in Bonneville power rates, as 
they affect the Pacific Northwest. At- 
tached to the statement is an editorial 
on the same subject from the Longview 
Daily News. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 


‘THREAT OF INCREASE IN BONNEVILLE RATES 
AROUSES NORTHWEST—STATEMENT BY SEN- 
ATOR MAGNUSON 


Secretary of Interior McKay and Under 
Secretary Ralph Tudor have been talking 
recently of raising Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration’s wholesale rates. This talk has 
aroused people in the Northwest. The peo- 
ple doubt an increase is necessary at this 
time. Many interpret such talk as a further 
evidence of the present administration's 
policy of “fewer kilowatts at higher cost.” 

The laws under which Bonneville Power 
Administration operates require that kilo- 
watts be sold at a price high enough to return 
the Federal investment in power facilities. 

By June 30, 1953, Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration had produced net revenues of $93,- 
410,000—they are $62 million ahead of their 
pay-out schedule. 

By statute Bonneville rates must be re- 
viewed every 5 years. The best figures avail- 
able to me demonstrate that in the coming 
5-year period Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion will have a net surplus. Here are the 


estimates: 

1954_...... — NNE TA 3 $10, 000, 000 
17, 000, 000 
1 4, 000, 000 


600. 000 
2 2, 000, 000 
2 4, 000, 000 


In view of the fact that Bonneville is 
$62 million ahead of its pay-out schedule 
and in view further of the fact there will be 
a net surplus of $3 million to $4 million in 
the coming 5-year period, it is difficult for 
the people of the Northwest to understand 
that an increase in rates should be necessary. 

On Thursday, March 4, the Longview Daily 
News published the following lead editorial 
entitled “Bonneville Wholesale Rate Is Mat- 
ter of Vital Public Concern”: 


“BONNEVILLE WHOLESALE RATE IS MATTER OF 
VITAL PUBLIC CONCERN 


“The Interior Department has gotten 
around to talking openly about the long 
rumored possible increase in Bonneville 
power rates. This is a matter of pocketbook 
concern to every individual in the North- 
west, since an increase in the wholesale rate 
that Bonneville charges would certainly be 
reflected in higher household electricity bills. 

“Perhaps more important is the effect such 
an increase would have on the industrial 
potential of the Northwest. Cheap electric 
power is about the only industrial advantage 
the Northwest enjoys. Our transportation, 
raw materials, and labor costs are generally 
higher than in other parts of the country. 

“Under Secretary of the Interior Ralph 
Tudor said this week that a study of Bonne- 
ville rates is being made and a $5 increase, 
from $17.50 to $22.50 per kilowatt year, may 
be forthcoming. 

“The Bonneville Act provides that rates 
are to be reexamined every 5 years and this 
is a year for reexamination. 

“It is generally agreed that sometime in 
the future the wholesale rate will have to be 
increased when new hydroelectric dams are 
completed. This is because the new dams— 
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MeNary, Chief Joseph, and The Dalles—were 
much more expensive to build than the orig- 
inal Bonneville and Grand Coulee Dams. 
The higher the cost of a dam, the more must 
be charged for electricity it generates in 
order to pay off the cost. This high-cost 
item is one of the main objections to a high 
Hells Canyon Dam. 

“But until these new dams are in produc- 
tion, what reason is there for increasing the 
wholesale rate? Bonneville in fiscal 1953 
showed a profit of $9,567,000. 

“The Washington Public Utility Districts’ 
Association, analyzing this situation, be- 
lieves that eastern interests are trying de- 
liberately to take away the power advantage 
of the Northwest by ‘artificial and arbitrary 
increases in wholesale rates now simply by 
changing the ground rules.’ There are eight 
ways in which this could be done: 

“(1) Charge a larger share of construction 
costs to power. This is already being done 
in the case of McNary Dam unless the Fed- 
eral Power Commission changes its recent 
ruling. The FPC wants to charge nearly the 
whole cost of McNary, including the expen- 
sive locks for navigation and fishways, to 
power users and very little to navigation and 
fishing. 

“(2) Shorten the payout period: A cut 
from 50 to 40 years in the time a major proj- 
ect is to be paid out has been suggested. 

“(3) Charge higher interest rates for 
power projects: An increase of only one-half 
of 1 percent could increase the cost of elec- 
tric power 7 percent. No increase in the 
rate on the money loaned for construction 
of the dams is believed justified for the rea- 
son that the Government can borrow money 
at 2 percent and it is charging interest on 
Bonneville at the rate of 2½ percent and 
Grand Coulee at 314 percent. 

“(4) Abolish the interest component: 
Power from Coulee Dam must pay that part 
of irrigation investment in the Columbia 
Basin project that is beyond the ability of 
water users to pay. It amounts to an esti- 
mated $400 million over the next 63 years, 
However, some $80 million of relief was to 
have been provided by crediting back the 
interest on the Grand Coulee power invest- 
ment. The Under Secretary of the Interior 
recommended that this be abolished, and if 
it is that result would be a 4-percent increase 
in the cost of Coulee power. 

“(5) Eliminate credit for downstream 
benefits: Large multiple-purpose projects aid 
downstream projects. It has been the his- 
toric Federal policy to credit new projects 
with the benefits they provide for dams fur- 
ther downstream even though those dams 
have not yet been built. If this were done, 
power costs could be increased an estimated 
3 percent. . 

“(6) Absorb private utility steam costs 
during low-water years through Federal pow- 
er charges to all consumers. If this were 
done power users in Washington State would 
have to pay the high steam costs of Oregon’s 
private utilities during periods when Bonne- 
ville could not supply Oregon utilities’ full 
needs. Itis pointed out that private compa- 
nies already enjoy lower Federal power rates 
than most PUD’s because they can use their 
steam plants to carry peak loads. Last year 
private companies paid an average of 2.23 
mills for Bonneville power, while the PUD's 
paid about 3 mills. 

“(7) Charge ad valorem property taxes to 
Federal projects: This would certainly be 
unreasonable unless States were allowed also 
to tax other Federal property, including post 
Offices, national forests, etc. 

“(8) Charge Federal power a gross revenue 
tax: This has actually been proposed by a 
special tax policy committee of the Edison 
Electric Institute, spokesmen for private 
electric companies. 

“The PUD Association estimates that if 
all eight of these methods of raising Bon- 
neville’s rates were adopted, the cost of 
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industrial power might be increased as much 
as 35 or 40 percent next year and be doubled 
by 1960. This not only would keep new 
industries from coming into the area, but 
it certainly would force existing industries, 
including the Reynolds Metals Co., to close 
down. 

“Bonneville power rates are very much an 
item of public concern, and the forces of 
aroused public opinion need to be mustered 
to prevent these rates from being tampered 
with to the detriment of the Northwest.” 


RECESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come 
before the Senate at this time, I move 
that the Senate stand in recess until 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 13 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 6 (legislative day of April 
5), 1954: 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Thomas Potter Pike, of California, to be 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, vice Charles 
S. Thomas, who has been nominated to be 
Secretary of the Navy. 

Wilbur Marion Brucker, of Michigan, to be 
General Counsel of the Department of De- 
fense, vice H. Struve Hensel, who has been 
appointed an Assistant Secretary of Defense. 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGES 


Potter Stewart, of Ohio, to be United States 
circuit judge, sixth circuit, vice Xenophon 
Hicks, retired. 

Richard Harvey Chambers, of Arizona, to 
be United States circuit judge, ninth circuit, 
to fill a new position. 

Dal M. Lemmon, of California, to be United 
States circuit judge, ninth circuit, to fill a 
new position. 

James Alger Fee, of Oregon, to be United 
States circuit judge, ninth circuit, vice Clif- 
ton Mathews, retired. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 


Alexander Bicks, of New York, to be United 
States district judge for the southern dis- 
trict of New York, vice Vincent L, Leibell, 
retired. 

Archie Owen Dawson, of New York, to be 
United States district judge for the southern 
district of New York, vice Henry W. Goddard, 
retired. 

Edmund L. Palmieri, of New York, to be 
United States district judge for the southern 
district of New York, to fill a new position. 

Lawrence Edward Walsh, of New York, to 
be United States district judge for the 
southern district of NeW York, to fill a new 
position. 

Jean Sala Breitenstein, of Colorado, to be 
United States district judge for the district 
of Colorado, to fill a new position. 

Robert Palmer Anderson, of Connecticut, 
to be United States district judge for the 
district of Connecticut, vice Carroll C. 
Hincks, elevated. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


William Ernest Smith, of Tennessee, to be 
United States marshal for the western dis- 
trict of Tennessee, vice Ben Ivy King, 
resigned. 


IN THE Navy 
The following-named midshipmen (Naval 
Academy) to be ensigns in the Navy: 
Snowden C. Ager Thomas L. Albee, Ir. 
Dwight M. Agnew, Jr. Peter C. Alecxih 
Robert J. Akens Ramon C. Alvarado 
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Arthur J. Ammerman Samuel R. Connor 
Clell N. Ammerman Edward C. Copeland 
Alfred P. Amoruso Robert L. Cornell 
Eugene G. Anderson James P. Couillard 
Falvie B. Anderson, Jr. Herbert C. Crane 
Jack R. Anderson George H. Crawford 
Joe K. Anderson John W. Crawford 
Joseph F. Anderson Roderick P. Crawford 
Walter S. Anderson William T. Crawford 
William P. Anderson william v. Cronin 
Matthew E. Anglin, Ir. Philip W. Cronk 
Theodore F. Ascher- william H. Croom, Jr. 
feld, Jr. Joseph D. Cummings 
Augustus T. Ashton II Marshall E. Cunning- 
James F. Austin nam 
de evade Richard A, Currier 
William M. Bacon ee in 
ee ee Bernard F. Cza ja 


Gaylord B. Ballard 
eee D. Ballow Bart M. Dalla Mura, 


Thomas V. Banfield II Ir. 
Thomas A. Banta Richard J. Damico 
Michael G. Basford Jerry D. Dancer 
Bradley A. Bassett William D. Daniels 
John P. Bayne Ralph G. Davis 
Derald R. Beal Edward H. Dawson, Jr. 
John L. Beck Norman A. Deam 
Walter R. Beck Herbert J. Dean 
Archibald B. Beck- Donald D. Deem 
mann, Jr. John R. Delaney 
James F. Bell Maurice H. Desseyn 
Maurice R. Berdan Jamieson K. Deuel 
Robert L. Berg Leonard “M” Dickey 
Frank R. Berkhimer Ricky W. Diehl 
Robert D, Biederman Lewis E. Diley 
William Biggar Jon C. Dilweg 
Henry G. Billerbeck Philip C. Donovan 
Roland C. Bilyeu John E. Dougherty, 
Norman H. Bissel Jr. 
Richard W. Blaes George W. Dozier, Jr. 
George T. Bole Carl C. Drenkard 
Richard P. Bordone Julian A. Ducat 
John W. Boyd, Jr. Sylvester M. Dulke 
Frank A. Brame III Gordon v. Dunn 
Horace W. Brandon James A. Dunning 
John S. Brennan i rsk 
Robert L. Brewin pas 5 
Gordon A. Brill, Jr. Theodore M. Edson 
Robert R. Briner Ralph C. Elder 
Christopher H. Brown Donal W. Elliott 
Robert C. Brown, Jr. Frank B. Elsbree 
Robert H. Brown Frederic G. Fagan 
Eugene P. Brummett David E. Ferguson 
James I. Brunell K th A. Ferrer 
Robert C. Bunger np yaaa ge Sin 
Lawrence Burkhardt Peter B. Fiedler, Jr. 
III William B. Fields 
Richard F. Burns Raymond McD. Filler- 
Evenson M. Burtis 
Melville R. Byington, 
Jr. 


up 
David A. Fitzwilliam 
Robert M. Flaherty 
Mark W. Byrd William B. Fletcher 


Jose C. Cabanillas II . III 
Haml Paul R. Foley 

mlin A. Caldwell, Donald I. Forbes 
Roderick A. Cameron Clifton G. Foster, Jr. 
Donald S. Campbell, Scott R. Foster 

Jr. Walter B. Frick 
John D. Campbell Elbert L. Fryberger, Jr. 
John L. Campbell Truman H. Fugate 
Guy Cane George M. Gans, Jr, 
William A. Cann Gerald I. Gard, Jr. 
Howard R. Canter Bennett Gardner 
James H. Carson, Ir. Jerry E. Garlitz 
Gerald M. Carter, Jr, Richard T. Gaskill 
Theodore C. Casimes Fred H. Gates II 
Ralph E. Childley Donald H. Gehring 
George E. Chisholm Eugene L. Geronime 

Ir William C. Gideon, Jr. 
Albert K. Glover, Jr. 
Harold A. Glovier, Jr. 
David L. Glunt, Jr. 


Athol W. Cliff, Jr. 
Walter J. Coakley, Jr. 
Leonard I. Cole, Jr. 
Irvin L. Coleman, Jr. Paul T. Gorman 
Byron H. Collier Basil F. Gray, Jr, 
Ferdinand I. Collins, William C. Gray, Jr. 
Jr. Terry S. Green III 
William P. Colvin William C. Greenlaw 
Lawrence S. Colwell William E. Greer III 
Robert G. Conaughton Bernard R. Greisen 
Thomas W. Conboy Rodney D. Griffiths 
Robert B. Conklin Paul M. Grover, Jr. 


Fred A. Hull 


April 6 


Ronald J. Kurth 
Walker W. Lambert 
James F. Lamore 
Howard LeR. Hall Elwood W. Land, Jr. 
John D. Halpine William J. Lane 
Louis H, Hamel III Roy G. Langrind 
Elton E. Hankins Thomas J. Lawson 
Mark Z. Hanlon, Jr, Charles W. Learned, 
Jerry “L” Hamilton Jr. 
Andrew L. Hamlin Richard Leslie 
Paul F. Happersett David E. Lewis 
William W. Hargrave, Ernest W. Lietzan, Jr. 
Jr. John G. Link 
John Q. Hargrove III Philip N. Livingstone 
George T. Harper, Jr, Charles L. Long 
Richard R. Hartley Waldon E. Lord 
Robert L. Hatfield Donald E. Loring 
Darwin L. Hatheway William R. Lutz 
John W. Havicon John F. Lyding 
James C. Hay Donald M. Lynne 


James G. Grunwell 
Allan R. Gunion 
Robert S. Haines 


James V. Healy Philip Lyons 
George F. Heinrich Burnham C. McCaf- 
Robert M. Hemings, free, Jr. 


Jr. 
Edward E. Henifin 
George M. Henson Ir. 
Oscar A. Herzer Gerald D. McCarthy 
Irvin K. Heyward IV Parker W. McClellan 
William C. Hicklin HI Benjamin D. McCub- 
John F. Higgins bins, Jr. 
Leonard O. Hilder, Jr.Ronald F. McDevitt 
William W. Hill Guy A. McElroy 
David R. Hinkle James F. McGill 
Allen Hobbs, Jr. Robert J. McGurk 
Walter B. Hocker George R. McKee, Jr. 
Edward J. Hogan, Jr. James A. McKenzie II 
Thomas W. Hogan, Jr,Kent A. McKnight 
William G. Holland Stephen P. McNally 
Richard G. Hollenbach Patrick “J” S. Me- 
William D. Holloman Nenny 
William C. Holman Robert E. Mack 
Henry C. Holt IV Raymond R. Maestri 
William F. Holtz James G. Mahorner 
Thomas J. Hooley John T. Marshall, Jr. 
Herbert A. Hope, Jr, John T. Marshall, Jr. 
John Honer, Jr. Edward H. Martin 
Charles L. Horowitz Robert T. Martin 
Thomas B. Hudgins Carl L. Master, Jr. 
Maurice W. Huffer Kleber S. Masterson, Jr. 
William L. Huffman, Robert L. Merritt 

Jr. Marshall R. Messinger 
Donald J. Meyer 
John R. Michaels 
Ralph A. Millar, Jr. 
Thomas H. Millen 
Charles H. Miller III 
Raleigh B. Miller, Jr. 
Russell C. Miller 
William C. Miller 
David C. Jenkins Donald F. Mitchell 
Joseph T. Jennings Arthur S. Mobley 
Robert J. Jermstad, Louis F. Moebus 

Jr. Kenneth Montgomery 
Arthur D. Jesser William J. Montgomery 
Eugene T. Johnston Robert W. Montross 
Fox H. Johnston Joe Mook 
James V. Jolliff Robert E. Moore III 
Carroll S. Jones Thomas W. Moore 
John P. Jones, Jr. Charles H. Morris 
Robert F. Jones, Jr. Edward H. Mortimer III 
Stephen W. Jordan Donald A. Morton 
John G. Juergens Francis S. Mudgett 
John D. Keating Richard G. Murphy 
Edward S. Kellogg III Thomas F. Murray 
Richmond K. Kelly, Richard C. Myers 

Jr. Harold A. Nagel, Jr. 
Lawrence R. Kilty Owen W. Nash 
Richard B. King William C. Neel 
Frederic H. M, Kinley Floyd G. Nelson 
Leo D. Kinney John E. Newton 
Frederick J. Kirby William H. Nicholls, Jr 
George F. Knotts Louis C. Niederlander, 
James G. Kohoutek Jr. 
Frederick J. Koll- Walter C. Nix 


Robert T. McCaffrey 
Francis J. McCarthy, 


Kenneth E. Hume 
Charles B. Hunter 
William J. Hunter 
Jonathan S. Hurt 
Theodore Huttinger 
Blair Ireland 
Charles E. Jaco 


morgen William E. Oberholtzer 
Zygmont J. Kowal- III 

skey, Jr. John T. O'Brien 
Chris Krahn William J. Oldmixon 


William J. Kratt Charles F. Olsen 
Edwin G. Krikorian Jerome J. Olsen 
David S. Kruger Robert M. Olsen 
Jerold L. Krumwiede Richard L. Olson 
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Robert J. O’Malia 
Walter A. Orsik 
Leo A. Orsino 
Edward R. Oscarson 
Richard G. Padberg 
Eugene H. Parker 
Richard E. Parks 
Matthew F. Pasztala- 
niec 
Julian C. Patrick 
Lee R. Patterson 
Raymond F. Pavia 
William K. Peery 
David J. Perault 
Jack C. Perkins 
Mell A. Peterson, Jr. 
Paul A. Petzrick 
Charles P. Pfarrer, Jr. 
Marvin LeR. Philpot 
Dallas Pickard, Jr. 
Robert K. Pierce 
James B. Pitman, Jr. 
Eugene T. Polini, Jr. 
Harold I. Pollack 
Charles E. Pollard, Jr. 
Robert W. Polsin 
Charles P. Poreda 
George W. Post 
George E. Prochaska 
Rudolph J. Prosser 
Thomas J. Pruitt 
Walter J. Quinn 
Thomas A. Quirk, Jr. 
John D. Raiford 
Steve Lac. Ramos 
James R. Ramzy 
Albert D. Raper 
David R. Raunig 
Richard R. Read 
John R. Reardon 
Roger L. Reasonover, 


Wilson G. Reid 
John E. Reisinger 
Charles E. Reiss 
Robert J. Rennell 
James V. Reynolds 
William J. Richter, Jr. 
Arthur O. Riendeau, Jr. 
John E. Riester 
Robert F. Rigling 
Robert R. Robertson, 
Jr. 
George R. Robey, Jr. 
Wiliam N. Robinson 
William P. Rodriguez 
Thomas D. Rogers 
Robert B. Rogers 
Howard G. Romaine 
Charles C. Rose, Jr. 
Rufus E. Rose, Jr. 
Charles K. Rourke 
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Edwin A. Shuman III 
Thomas U. Sisson, Jr. 
Paul Skarlatos 
Francis A. Slattery 
Paul S. Slawson 
Robert L. Smidt 
William W. Smila 
Allen Smith III 
David G. Smith 
Irvin LeR. Smith 
Leighton D. Smith 
Lloyd H. Snider 


Edward C. Snyder, Jr. 


Richard C. Soderholm 
Mitchel S. Soltys 
Curtis A. Sorenson 
John Van D. South- 
worth, Jr. 
Ernest A. Stamm 
Charles E. Steel 
Francis X. Steele 
James C. Steele 
Frederick C. Stelter III 
Morris H. Stephenson, 
Jr. 
Edward G. Stevens, Jr 
Donald W. Stevenson 
William R. Stickling 
Michael J. Stoffel 
Bernard F. Storck 
John Strachan 
Paul D. Stroop, Jr. 
Terence B. Sutherland 
Harry J. Sweet 
Anton R. Switzer 
Edward H. Tandy, Jr. 
Arthur C. Taylor 
Timothy C. Taylor 
Robert H. Thalman 
John F. Tate 
Edgar R. Terry 
Richard L. Thompson 
Nils R. Thunman 
Herbert E. Tibbetts 
Albin A. Tisdale 
Robert G. Tolg, Jr. 
Paul E. Treagy, Jr. 
Herbert D. Trenham 
George A. Trevors 
Dennis R. Trone 
Ralph A. Turner, Jr. 
Donald M. Ulmer 
Charles H. Ulrich 
Alton L. Van Ausdal 
Alexander A. Varbe- 
dian, Jr. 
Evan J. Vaughan, Jr. 
John L. Vaughan, Jr. 
Van L. Vierbicky 
Victor P. Viglino 
Peter J. Vogelberger, 
Jr. 
Bill R. Walker 


Fred L. Wood Peter B. Wyckoff 
Leon G. Wood, Jr. Luther D. Larger 
Noel T. Wood Harold L. Young 


Bruce J. Wooden 
John L. Woodward Joseph J. Zable 
James R. Wright Richard M. Zook. 


The following- named midshipmen (Naval 
Academy) to be ensigns in the Supply Corps 
in the Navy: 

Richard A. Anderson Bruce D. McCurdy 
Steven J. Barczewski Stanley P. Michna 
Charles W. Bartholo- James W. Moore 

mew Frank R. Nolan 
William E. Burr Chester R. Oberg 
Austin L. Byers Lester E. Ostrom 
Charles B. Chapman Elias A. Parent, Jr. 

III Kenneth A. Peterson 
Kelsey D. Chase, Jr. Walter T. Richards 
Shelby Van N. T. Clark William H. Schulden 
Joseph A, Derrico Maynard K. Shipley 
Paul A. Dollard Jay R. Smith, Jr. 
Dean W. Ervin George E. Swenson 
Theodore V. Fekula James F. Topping 
Niel P. Ferraro John E. Wagner 
Otto J. Fuka, Jr. Edward K. Walker, Jr. 
Philip G. Graessle Chester E. Weymouth, 
Robert A. Hall Jr. 

John A. Harvilla Jack A. White 
Alvin E. Hochmuth, Kenneth B. Wilson 

Jr. William J. Yeager 
W. Pinkney Jones George V. Zeberlein, 
Leonard D. McCarthy Jr. 


The following-named midshipmen (Naval 
Academy) to be second lieutenants in the 
Marine Corps: 
Richard J. Alger 
Joseph N. Allen III 
Louis W. Alter, Jr. 
Kenneth J. Ball 
Barry N. Bittner 
Donald P. Bowen 
Raymond G. Burke 
John J. Cale, Jr. 
Richard H. Childress 
Anthony R. Correnti 
Clyde D. Dean 
Richard L. Dennis 


Paul F. Young 


Robert R. Marshall 
Frederick A. Mathews 
Stanley J. Michael, Jr. 
Robert L. Moon 
William E. Morgan 
Bryce A. Mutch, Jr. 
Robert C. Oakes 
James L. Owens 
Ronald A. Pavey 
David L. Pease 
James Pepperdine 
Karl E. Peterson, Jr. 
Frank J. Dorsey Charles L. Phillips 
George F. Ebbitt, Jr. James A. Prestridge, 
Stephen S. Eisenhauer Jr. 
George J. Ertimeier Frederick E. Pyeatt III 
Ernest E. Evans, Jr. Richard Raymond III 
John W. Everett Andrew J. Reynolds 
James R. Forte John H. Rodgers, Jr. 
Frederick J. Franco,Richard D. Runyan 
Jr. Glen Sanford 
Phillip B. Priedrichs Davis Sayes 
Donald M. Fullam William Seullion, Jr. 
Robert E. Gibson Jay G. Sellers 
Edward C. Goodman,Harold E. Shore, Jr. 
Jr. Alois A. Slepicka 
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The following-named to be ensigns (Avi- 
ation) in the Navy, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 


William DeHart 
John R. Emerson 
John W. Greenlee 
William O. Jones 


Eugene P. Kinney 
Frank LeR. Moody 
Thomas E. Quillin 


The following-named to be ensigns in the 
Navy, subject to qualifications therefor as 


provided by law: 


Aubrey E. Ables 
William A. Aumick 
Paul P. Bascom 
James R. Bauman 
Donald C. Bennett 
Michael E. Boylson 
John F. Campbell 
Dudley S. Chambers 
Donald A. Cheney 
Stephen Cleaver 
Raymond P. Coe 
John P. Cryer 

Willie E. Cumbie, Jr. 
John D. Cundieff 
Ramsey L. Davis, Jr. 
John W. DeLoach 
Robert G. Doney 
Maxley W. Drumheller 
George W. Ducharme 
Alvan N. Dunn 
William E. Evrard 
James W. Faddis 
James G. Farrell 
Michael J. Fitzgerald 
James P. Forsyth 
Frank R. Friddle, Jr. 
Edwin F. Gatlin 
Elvin G. Gluba 

Arva F. Gordon 
James C. Hayes, Jr. 
James D. Hendry 
Roy M. Hollingworth 
Morris L. Humphrey 
Robert C. Ike 

David E. Johnson 
Francis A. Joiner 
Ernest F. Jones, Jr. 


Joseph A. Jurkowski 
Joseph R. Kabelka 
Robert G. Kavanagh 
Wayne, Keele, Jr. 
Clyde R. Keith 
Arlington N. Kline 
Robert K. Lehto 
Jesse W. Lewis, Jr. 
Iven J. Maddox 
Earl P. McBride 
William L. McNamara 
Arthur W. Melton 
Byron O. Moore 
William B. Moye, Jr. 
“R” “P” Musgrave 
Charles LaR. Noblit 
Richard C. Perfetti 
Alfred A, Peterson 
Joseph H. Pettigrew 
David “A” Phoenix 
Carroll R. Price 
Joseph R. Priestley 
Lawrence F. Ribble 
Alan H. Rice 

Daniel W. Roderick 
Silvano F. Sandoval 
Gilbert E. Schmidt 
Thomas D. Shearer 
Robert L. Shuey 
George W. Tracy III 
Luther W. Peek 
Charles Walker 
William P. Welborn 
Gustav R. Weston 
James E. Whitaker 
Charles E. White 
Ronel J. D. Williams 


The following-named to be ensigns in the 
Supply Corps of the Navy, subject to quali- 
fication therefor as provided by law: 


Jack M. Cornelius 
Jimmie S. Delleney 
John C. Klaren 
Richard N. Knop 
Luther W. Peck 


Howard “T” Ross, Jr. 
Bill M. Velotas 
Walter L. Williams 
Paul Wohl 

Robert H. Young 


The following-named women to be en- 
signs in the Navy, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 


Marjorie N. Clarke 
Joan G. Mackie 


Kenneth W. Ruggles Dallas L. Wallace 
Charles F, Rutherford, Don Walsh 

Jr. Harvey T. Walsh, Jr. 
Ernest J. Sabol, Jr. Joseph A. Walsh, Jr. 
Wiley M. Sanders David P. Watkins 
Doral R. Sandlin Howard B. Watkins, 
Norman M. Sassi Jr. 
Robert E. Schlenzig Thomas C. Watson, Jr. 
Robert D. Schoeckert Thomas P. Watson 


Vincent P. Hart, Jr. 
David L. Hess 
Charles M. Isbell 
John P. Koonce 
John J. Law, Jr. 


William G. Soden 
Edward C. Tipshus 
Thomas C. Wells 
Earl F. Whipple, Jr. 
Russell O. Williams 


Kenneth M. McJun- Fitz W. McM. Wood- 


kin, Jr. 


row, Jr. 


William E. McKinstryPeter Yadlowsky 


The 


Albert D. Nelson, Jr. (Naval Reserve offi- 
cer) to be a lieutenant in the Medical Corps 
in the Navy, subject to qualification there- 
for as provided by law. 


The following-named officers to be second 
lieutenants in the Marine Corps, subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law: 


Doyle R. Ballard George M. Edmondson, 


Peter van R. Schoeffel 
Charles D. Schoonover 
Richard P. Schroats 
Lawrence A. Scott 


Robert “M” Watson 
Haven N. Webb 
John E. Wells 

Peter M. Wells 


following-named (AROTC) to be 
second lieutenants in the Marine Corps, sub- 
ject to qualification therefor as provided by 
law: 


Grafton D. Addison, John K. B. LeDeaux 


Forest C. Beaty, Jr. 
Roy L. Belli 
Charles H. Black 
William E. Block 


Jr. 
Raymond W. Edwards 
John J. Flynn 
Karl J. Fontenot, Jr. 


Robert W. Scott 
James A. Seabloom 
John M. Seacord 
Thomas U. 
Seigenthaler 
John W. Sellers 
Ralph M. Sesler 
John J. Shanaghan 
Edward R. Shannon 
Walter B. Shaw, Jr. 
Oliver V. Shearer, Jr. 
Robert K. Sheehan 
Robert G. Shields 


Maurice H. Werness 
Denton W. West 
Charles G. Wheeler 
Donald J. White 
William A. White 
James B. Whitehead 
Roy R. Wight 

John B. Wildman 
James F. Wiley 
Eugene N. Wilfert 
Donald McK. Wilford 
Joseph B. Williams 
James S. Willis, Jr. 
Paul Shimek, Jr. Robert R. Wilmer 
Clark W. Shorey Robert D. Wilson 
Lawrence A. Shumaker Hal D. Wood 


Jr. 
William W. Berry 
James W. Bramlet 
Richard H. Casey 
Walter J. Decota 
John A. Dickerson 


Arthur D. Levin 
Peter H. Lyons 
Bruce M. MacLaren 
Francis N. Millett, Jr. 
Robert L. Modjeski 
James S. Morris, Jr. 


Hugh L. Dougherty, John F. Mowbray 


Jr. 
Louis C. Drake 
John L. Fischer 
Edmund G. 
Jr. 
Harold G. Golla, Jr. 
Harold H. Hill 
Paul R. Kneuer 


Myron S. Kops 


Robert E. Price 
George W. Ralph 
George A. Ramer 


Garbee, John J. Salesses 


William P. Schubmehl 
Robert R. Shuman 
Joseph A. Siler 

Jerry L. Sizelove 
Robert W. Wentz, Jr. 


Edward R. Brog John A. Forderhase 
Judson C. Bump Edward P. Freeman 
William G. Carson, Jr.Gordon W. Hardy 
Robert P. Charles Charles F. Harris 
James G. Collier Robert A. Hodgins 
Goodwin Cooke Richard H. Holt 
George J. Coughlin John E. Hutton, Jr, 
Talmage R. Cowan Clayton Joyce 
Claude M. Daniels Billy J. Keller 
John P. Delaney Bobby T. Ladd 
Chester P. Dereng Lester D. Lane, Jr. 
William C. Dobson Richard H. Lang 
Joseph G. Doser Rodney H. Ledet 
Edward R. Duda Emanuel J. Macchia 
John A. Durham Paul M. MacDonald 
James R. Eddy Jack A. Manhke 
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Joseph R. Marosek 
Arthur H. Miller 
Clarence B. Miller, Jr. 
James F. Milligan 
Michael P. Murray, Jr. 
John D. Muzdakis 
Joseph G. O'Brien 
John T. O’Connell 
Robert G. Prebihalo 
Richard M. Raia 


Joe W. Shirley 
Robert T. Simpson 
Thomas H. Simpson 
Bobby N. Smith 
Theodore O. Snyder 
Stanley L. Stanford 
John R. Stanley 
Alexander W. Stevens 
Daniel C. Stewart 
William K. Stuckey 
Edwin J. Richardson, Donald P. Tafjen 

Jr. Hinton L. Tayloe 
Joseph W. Rodgers, Jr. Robert B. Treat, Jr. 
John F. Rubia William J. Waguespack 
John Q. Ryan 
Donald A. Schaefer 
Donald F. Selby 

The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to be second lieutenants in the 
Marine Corps, subject to qualification there- 
for as provided by law: 

James F. Moriarty, Jr. 

Arthur B. Thompson, Jr. 

John W. P. Robertson to be a second lieu- 
tenant in the Marine Corps in accordance 
with the provisions of Public Law 347, 79th 
Congress, as amended (34 U. S. C. 15). 


III 
Donald Wojcik 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 6 (legislative day of 
April 5), 1954: 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Robert Bernerd Anderson, of Texas, to be 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy 


Charles Sparks Thomas, of California, to 
be Secretary of the Navy. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


Edwin M. Stanley, of North Carolina, to 
be United States attorney for the middle 
district of North Carolina. 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS 

B. Ray Cohoon, of North Carolina, to be 
United States marshal for the eastern dis- 
triet of North Carolina. 

Ray H. Schoonover, of Wisconsin, to be 
United States marshal for the western dis- 
trict of Wisconsin. 

SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL BOARD 

Thomas J. Herbert, of Ohio, to be a mem- 
ber of the Subversives Activities Control 
Board for the term of 3 years expiring April 
9, 1957. 

In THE ARMY 

Maj. Gen. Lemuel Mathewson, 014980. 
United States Army, to be Director, Joint 
Staff, Office Joint Chiefs of Staff, with rank 
of lieutenant general, and as lieutenant gen- 
eral in the Army of the United States. 

Maj. Gen. Carter Bowie Magruder, 015155, 
United States Army, to be commanding gen- 
eral, IX Corps, with rank of lieutenant gen- 
eral, and as lieutenant general in the Army 
of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. Oscar Peter Snyder, 04008, Den- 
tal Corps, United States Army, to be Assist- 
ant Surgeon General, United States Army, as 
major general, Dental Corps, in the Regular 
Army of the United States, and as major 
general in the Army of the United States. 

Chaplain (Col.) Patrick James Ryan, 
017363, United States Army (brigadier gen- 
eral, Army of the United States), to be Chief 
of Chaplains, United States Army, as major 
general, Chaplains, in the Regular Army of 
the United States, and as major general (tem- 
porary), Army of the United States. 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated under the 
provisions of title V of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947: 
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To be major generals 


Maj. Gen. Harry Reichelderfer, O7547. 

Maj. Gen. Jonathan Lane Holman, 011226, 
Maj. Gen. George Bittmann Barth, 011241. 
Maj. Gen. William Shepard Biddle, 015180. 


To be brigadier generals 


Maj. Gen. Arthur William Pence, 012042. 

Brig. Gen. Orville Ernest Walsh, 012094. 

Brig. Gen. Herbert Maury Jones, 012251. 

Brig. Gen. Bertram Francis Hayford, 
012272. 

Brig. Gen. Hobart Hewett, 012328. 

Brig. Gen. James Holden Phillips, 012331. 

Brig. Gen. Nathaniel Alanson Burnell 2d, 
012337. 

Brig. Gen. Emmett James Bean, 012381. 

Brig. Gen. John Bartlett Hess, 012599. 

Brig. Gen. Charles George Holle 012612. 

Maj. Gen. Bernard Linn Robinson, 012652, 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


The nominations of Leland Francis Adair 
and 698 other officers for promotion in the 
Regular Army of the United States under 
the provisions of sections 502 and 510 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947, which were 
confirmed today, were received by the Sen- 
ate on February 25, 1954, and appear in full 
in the proceedings of the Senate for that 
date, under the caption “Nominations,” be- 
ginning with the name of Leland Francis 
Adair, which is shown on page 2269, and 
ending with the name of Margaret Elnora 
Waple, which appears on page 2272. 


UNITED STATES Am Force 


Gen. John Kenneth Cannon 3A (major 
general, Regular Air Force), United States 
Air Force, to be placed on the retired list in 
the grade of general. 


TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS 


The following-named officers for temporary 
appointment in the United States Air Force 
under the provisions of section 515, Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947: 


To be major generals 


Brig. Gen. Fay Roscoe Upthegrove, 76A. 
Brig. Gen. Reuben Columbus Hood, Jr., 
498A. 
Brig. Gen. Gordon Aylesworth Blake, 582A. 
. Gen. Frederic Ernst Glantzberg, 405A. 
Gen. Jacob Edward Smart, 592A. 
Gen. Robert Haynes Terrill, 628A. 
Gen. Phillips Waller Smith, 897A. 
. Gen. Alfred Henry Johnson, 270A. 
. Gen. Charles Franklin Born, 365A. 
. Gen. Edward Holmes Underhill, 421A. 
Sen. Dudley Durward Hale, 431A. 
. Gen. Robert Oswald Cork, 523A. 
. Gen, Wiley Duncan Ganey, 553A. 
. Gen. Kenneth Burton Hobson, 616A. 
. Gen. Hunter Harris, Jr., 624A. 
. Gen. Kern Delos Metzger, AO914698. 
To be brigadier generals 
Oliver Kunze Niess, 19022A. 
. William Lecel Lee, 430A. 
. William Lafayette Fagg, 465A. 
. Charles Bowman Dougher, 600A. 
Lewis Leo Mundell, 1286A. 
Charles Bainbridge Westover, 1351A. 
. William Grover Hipps, 1358A, 
John Spencer Hardy, 1502A, 
Thayer Stevens Olds, 372A. 
. William Albert Matheny, 428A. 
. John Reynolds Sutherland, 617A. 
Col. Dale Orville Smith, 1074A, 
Col. Harvey Thompson Alness, 1085A. 
Col. Terence Patrick Finnegan, 18703A. 
Col. Don Orville Darrow, 1270A. 
Col. Nils Olof Ohman, 1321A. 
Col. Bruce Keener Halloway, 1336A. 
Col. Harold Cooper Donnelly, 647A. 
Col. James Clifford Jensen, 1042A. 
Col. Arno Herman Luehman, 1080A. 
Col. Frederic Henry Miller, Jr., 1273 A. 
Col. Maurice Arthur Preston, 1337A. 
Col. Robert Taylor 3d, 1347A. 
Col. Ben Ivan Funk, 1500A. 
Col. Marvin Christian Demler, 1550A. 
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Col. Clarence Theodore Edwinson, 1597A. 
Col, Hewitt Terrell Wheless, 1609A. 

Col. Henry Viccellio, 1728A. 

Col, James Edwin Roberts, 1846A. 

Col. James Valentine Edmundson, 1863A. 


The following officers for appointment to 
the positions indicated under the provisions 
of sections 504 and 515, Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947: 


Lt. Gen. Laurence Carbee Craigie, 61A 
(major general, Regular Air Force), United 
States Air Force, to be commander, Allied Air 
Forces, Southern Europe, with rank of lieu- 
tenant general, and to be lieutenant general 
in the United States Air Force. 

Lt. Gen. David Myron Schlatter, 62A (ma- 
jor general, Regular Air Force), United States 
Air Force, to be commandant, Armed Forces 
Staff College, with rank of lieutenant general, 
and to be lieutenant general in the United 
States Air Force. 

Maj. Gen, Thomas Sarsfield Power, 481A, 
Regular Air Force, to be commander, Air Re- 
search and Development Command, with 
rank of lieutenant general, and to be lieuten- 
ant general in the United States Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Roger Maxwell Ramey, 91A, Reg- 
ular Air Force, to be commander, Fifth Air 
Force, with rank of lieutenant general, and 
to be lieutenant general in the United States 
Air Force. 

Lt. Gen. Hubert Reilly Harmon, 18A, 
United States Air Force, retired, to be special 
assistant to the Chief of Staff for Air Force 
Academy Matters, with rank of lieutenant 
general, and as lieutenant general in the 
United States Air Force. 


RESERVE COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 

The officers named herein for appointment 
as Reserve commissioned officers in the 
United States Air Force under the provisions 
of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952: 

To be major generals 

Brig. Gen. Wallace Harry Graham, 
A0343889. 

Maj. Gen. Thomas Cates Hardin, AO170727. 

Maj. Gen. Chester Earl McCarty, AO235959. 


Maj. Gen. Thomas Randall Rampy, 
40922780. 

To be brigadier generals 
*Col. Frederick Griswold Atkinson, 
AO910458, 


*George Abbott Brownell, AO142136 (for- 
merly brigadier general, Air Force Reserve). 

Brig. Gen. William Porter Farnsworth, 
40922626. 

„Col. John Henderson Foster, 40284572. 

*Col. William Judson Fry, 40266683. 

*Col. John Spence Gulledge, AO265793. 

»Charles Augustus Lindbergh, 40215724 
(formerly colonel, Air Corps Reserve). 

»Col. Joseph Stacey Marriott, 40104544. 

*Col. Frank Thomas McCoy, Jr., 403 10412. 

Maj. Gen. Kern Delos Metzger, AO914698, 

Brig. Gen. Walter Irwin Miller, 40913582. 

*Col. Clayton Stiles, 40269341. 

*Col. Felix Louis Vidal, AO943500. 

Maj. Gen. Leigh Wade, AO403535. 

*Col. Will Walter White, 40272508. 

(Note.—Officers whose names are preceded 
by the symbol (*) are subject to physical 
examination.) 


IN THE REGULAR AIR FORCE 


The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force to the grades 
indicated under the provisions of title V of 
the Officer Personnel Act of 1947: 


To be major generals 


Maj. Gen. Elmer Joseph Rogers, 294A. 

Maj. Gen. Roscoe Charles Wilson, 360A. 

Maj. Gen. Richard Clark Lindsay, 476A. 

Maj. Gen. Frank Alton Armstrong, Jr., 
427A. 

Maj. Gen. James Elbert Briggs, 356A. 

Maj. Gen. Carl Amandus Brandt, 563A. 

Maj. Gen. Delmar Taft Spivey, 385A. 

Maj. Gen. Kingston Eric Tibbetts, 436A, 
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Maj. Gen. John Koehler Gerhart, 525A. 

Maj. Gen. Dean Coldwell Strother, 591A. 
To be brigadier generals 

Maj. Gen. Elmer Blair Garland, 322A. 

Brig. Gen. Matthew Kemp Deichelmann, 

381A. 

Maj. Gen. Leland Samuel Stranathan, 406A. 

Maj. Gen. Edward Holmes Underhill, 421A. 

Maj. Gen. Roy Henry Lynn, 492A. 

Brig. Gen. Merrill Davis Burnside, 495A. 

Maj. Gen. Robert Oswald Cork, 523A. 

Maj. Gen. Paul Ernest Ruestow, 548A. 

Maj. Gen. Wiley Duncan Ganey, 553A. 

Maj. Gen. Walter Campbell Sweeney, Jr., 

555A. 

Maj. Gen. Morris John Lee, 556A. 

Maj. Gen. David Hodge Baker, 557A. 

Brig. Gen. Daniel Francis Callahan, 579A. 

Maj. Gen. Gordon Aylesworth Blake, 582A, 

Maj. Gen. John Paul McConnell, 611A. 

Maj. Gen. Kenneth Burton Hobson, 616A, 

Maj. Gen. Hunter Harris, Jr., 624A. 

Maj. Gen. Robert Broussard Landry, 635A. 

Maj. Gen. William Oscar Senter, 648A. 

Maj. Gen. Joseph Francis Carroll, 23161A. 


In THE Navy 


Adm. Lynde D. McCormick, United States 
Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, and allow- 
ances of a vice admiral while serving as 
President, Naval War College. 

Vice Adm. Jerauld Wright, United States 
Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, and 
allowances of an admiral while serving as 
commander in chief, Atlantic and United 
States Atlantic Fleet. 

Vice Adm. John H. Cassady, United States 
Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, and 
allowances of an admiral while serving as 
commander in chief, United States Naval 
Forces, Eastern Atlantic and Mediterranean. 

Vice Adm. Thomas S. Combs, United States 
Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, and 
allowances of a vice admiral while serving as 
a fleet commander. 

Rear Adm. Edmund T. Wooldridge, United 
States Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, and 
allowances of a vice admiral while serving as 
a fleet commander. 

Vice Adm, Matthias B. Gardner, United 
States Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, and 
allowances of a vice admiral while serving as 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Plans and 
Policy). 

Vice Adm. Robert P. Briscoe, United States 
Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, and 
allowances of a vice admiral while serving as 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Fleet 
Operations and Readiness). 

Vice Adm. William M. Callaghan, United 
States Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, and 
allowances of a vice admiral while serving as 
commander, Naval Forces, Far East. 

Rear Adm. Thomas G. W. Settle, United 
States Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, and 
allowances of a vice admiral while serving as 
commander, Amphibious Force, Pacific Fleet, 

Naval. RESERVE 

The following-named officers of the Naval 
Reserve for temporary promotion to the 
grade of rear admiral in the line and staff 
corps indicated, subject to the prescribed 
qualifications: 

IN THE LINE 


John J. Bergen 
Leon J. Jacobi 
George M. Wauchope 
IN THE DENTAL CORPS 
Charles R. Wells 
IN THE SUPPLY CORPS 
William L. Nelson 
IN THE CHAPLAIN CORPS 
Maurice S. Sheehy 
In THE MARINE Corps RESERVE 
PERMANENT APPOINTMENT 
To be major general subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law 
Karl S. Day 
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To be brigadier generals subject to qualifica- 
tion therefor as provided by law 
John D. Macklin 
Bertrand T. Fay 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TUESDAY, APRIL 6, 1954 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, we are entering upon 
this new day with gratitude zor the many 
blessings and bounties of Thy divine 
providence. 

Thou art acquainted with and canst 
supply all our needs. Wilt Thou teach 
us so to ask that we may receive and so 
to seek that we may find every needed 
blessing. 

Grant unto us the spirit of patience 
and obedience to Thy holy will. In our 
times of perplexity and uncertainty, be 
Thou our guide and counselor, and in 
our times of despair, be Thou our refuge 
and strength. 

Sustain us with a confident and hope- 
ful frame of mind as we labor to hasten 
the dawning of that day when nations 
shall dwell together under the sover- 
eignty of the Prince of Peace. 

Hear us in His name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills of the House of the following 
titles: 


H. R. 962. An act for the relief of Gabrielle 
Marie Smith (nee Staub); 

H. R. 1148. An act for the relief of An- 
tonino Cangialosi (or Anthony Consola) ; 

H. R. 1529. An act to facilitate the de- 
velopment of building materials in Alaska 
through the removal of volcanic ash from 
portions of Katmai National Monument, 
Alaska, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 1568. An act to amend section 6 of 
chapter 786 of the act of June 6, 1900, en- 
titled “An act making further provision for 
a civil government for Alaska, and for other 
purposes” (31 Stat. 323; title 48, sec. 108, 
U. S. C.): 

H. R. 2351. An act for the relief of Sam 
Rosenblat; 

H. R. 2441. An act for the relief of Husnu 
Ataullah Berker; 

H. R. 2747. An act to amend title 17 of the 
United States Code entitled “Copyrights” 
with respect to the day for taking action 
when the last day for taking such action falls 
on Saturday, Sunday, or a holiday; 

H. R. 3045; An act for the relief of Nick- 
olas K. Ioannides; 

H. R. 3306. An act to provide for the relief 
of certain reclamation homestead entrymen; 

H.R.3961. An act for the relief of Mar- 
gherita Di Meo; 

H. R. 4024. An act to change the name of 
the Appomattox Court House National His- 
torical Monument to the “Appomattox Court 
House National Historical Park”; 

H. R. 4056. An act for the relief of Man- 
fred Singer; 

H. R. 4707. An act for the relief of Lee 
Yim Quon; 

H. R. 4738. An act for the relief of Gab- 
riel Hittrich; 
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H. R. 4886. An act for the relief of Ingrid 
Birgitta Maria Colwell (nee Friberg); 

H. R. 4984. An act to remove certain limi- 
tations upon the sale or conveyance of land 
heretofore conveyed to the city of Miles 
City, Mont., by the United States; 

H. R. 5085. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Marie Tcherepnin; 

H. R. 5529. An act to preserve within Ma- 
nassas National Battlefield Park, Va., the 
most important historic properties relating 
to the battles of Manassas, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. R. 6434. An act to amend sections 401 
and 701 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act so as to simplify the procedures 
governing the establishment of food stand- 
ards. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


H. R. 1067. An act to authorize the 
Supreme Court of the United States to make 
and publish rules for procedure on reviews 
of decisions of the Tax Court of the United 
States; 

H. R. 6436. An act to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, as amended; and 

H. R. 6702. An act to authorize the care 
and treatment at facilities of the Public 
Health Service of narcotic addicts com- 
mitted by the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 


H. R. 3575. An act to enable the people of 
Hawaii to form a constitution and State 
government and to be admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing with the original 
States. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill; requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, Mr. MILLIKIN, 
Mr. Corpon, Mr. Murray, and Mr. 
ANDERSON to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and joint resolu- 
tions of the following titles, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 


S. 53. An act for the relief of Lewis Roland 
Edwards; 

S. 95. An act for the relief of Mrs. Donka 
Kourteva Dikova (Dikoff) and her son Nicola 
Marin Dikoff; 

S. 110. An act for the relief of Christopher 
F. Jako; 

S. 203. An act for the relief of Yvonne 
Linnea Colcord; 

S. 246. An act for the relief of Gerrit Been; 

S.347. An act for the relief of George 
Taipale; 

S. 366. An act for the relief of Sister Con- 
cepta (Ida Riegel); 

S. 435. An act for the relief of Setsuko 
Kinoshita; 

S. 447. An act for the relief of Vasiliki 
Tountas (nee Vasiliki Georgion Karoum- 
ball); 

S. 483. An act for the relief of Miss Elvira 
Bortolin; 

S. 496. An act for the relief of Dr. Samson 
Sol Flores and his wife, the former Cecilia 
T. Tolentino; 

S. 507. An act for the relief of Mrs. Eleanor 
Emilie Nell; 

S. 587. An 
Fortich, Jr.; 


act for the relief of Carlos 
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S. 614. An act for the relief of Eero and 
Tina and Karina Waskinen; 

S. 628. An act for the relief of Aloisia 
Schlotter; 

S. 653. An act for the relief of Metorima 
Shizuko; 

S. 661. An act for the relief of Nino Sabino 
Di Michele; 

S. 769. An act for the relief of Mrs. Robert 
M. Roskos (formerly Maria E. Laedel) ; 

S. 803. An act for the relief of Donald R. 
Dyson and Kenneth M. Dyson; 

S. 804. An act for the relief of Antonios 
Vasillos Zarkadis; 

S. 809. An act for the relief of Vittoria 
Sperti; 

S. 860. An act for the relief of Jaunita 
Lach and Leticia Androda Lach; 

S. 891. An act for the relief of Albina Sicas; 

S. 917. An act for the relief of Stefan 
Burda, Anna Burda, and Nikolai Burda; 

S. 939. An act for the relief of Njdeh Hov- 
hanissian Aslanian; 

S. 1063. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to review the records of com- 
missioned naval officers who failed of ad- 
vancement during the war, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 1073. An act for the relief of Mary Shizue 
Hirano; 

S. 1126. An act for the relief of Sandy 
Michael John Philip; 

S. 1135. An act for the relief of Stamatios 
James Bratsanos; 

S. 1141. An act for the relief of Hildegard 
Noble; 

S. 1155. An act for the relief of Giuseppe 
Bentivegna; 

S. 1225. An act for the relief of Brunhilde 
Walburga Golomb, Ralph Robert Golomb, 
and Patricia Ann Golomb; 

S. 1290. An act for the relief of Ruth 
Sonin; 

S. 1296. An act for the relief of Elfriede 
Hall; 

S. 1313. An act for the relief of Olga Bala- 
banoy and Nicola Balabanov; 

S. 1321. An act for the relief of Michajlo 
Dzieczko; 

S. 1352. An act for the relief of Siegfried 
Rosenzweig; 

S. 1362. An act for the relief of Rev. Ishal 
Ben Asher; 

S. 1395. An act for the relief of Manasseh 
Moses Manoukian, Elize Manoukian, nee 
Kardzair, and Socra Manoukian, also 
known as Socrates Manoukian; 

S. 1477. An act for the relief of Gerhard 
Nicklaus; 

S. 1600. An act for the relief of Esther 
Saporta; 

S. 1808. An act for the relief of Hildegard 
Monti; 

S. 1850. An act for the relief of Dr. John D. 
MacLennan; 

S. 2070. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Givens Christian; 

S. 2198. An act for the relief of (Sister) 
Jane Stanislaus Riederer; 

S. 2243. An act for the relief of Seiko 
Nagai and her minor child; 

S. 2307. An act for the relief of Harold 
George Wetzlmair; 

S. 2308. An act to authorize and direct the 
investigation by the Attorney General of 
certain offenses, and for other purposes; 

S. 2340. An act for the relief of Alphonsus 
Devlin; 

S. 2360. An act for the relief of Jacob Van- 
denbergh; 

S. 2411. An act for the relief of Ruth 
Berndt: 

S. 2438. An act for the relief of Maria 
Teresa Rossi; 

S. 2469. An act for the relief of Francisco 
Vasquez-Dopazo (Frank Vasquez); 

S. 2499. An act for the relief of Hua Lin and 
his wife, Lillian Ching-Wen Lin (nee Hu); 

S. 2596. An act for the relief of Lucy Mao 
Mei-Yee Li; 
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S. 2777. An act to provide transportation 
on Canadian vessels between Skagway, 
Alaska, and other points in Alaska, between 
Haines, Alaska, and other points in Alaska, 
and between Hyder, Alaska, and other points 
in Alaska or the continental United States, 
either directly or via a foreign port, or for 
any part of the transportation; 

S. 2844. An act to amend the act of De- 
cember 23, 1944, authorizing certain transac- 
tions by disbursing officers of the United 
States, and for other purposes; 

S. 3096. An act to further amend section 4 
of the act of September 9, 1950, in relation to 
the utilization in an enlisted grade or rank in 
the Armed Forces of physicians, dentists, or 
those in an allied specialist category; 

S. J. Res. 69. Joint resolution requiring the 
preparation of an estimate of the cost of re- 
constructing Ford’s Theater in Washington, 
D. O.: 

S. J. Res. 119. Joint resolution to validate 
conveyance of a 40-acre tract in Oskaloosa 
County, Fla.; and 

S. J. Res. 130. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to proclaim the week May 2 to 
May 8, inclusive, as National Mental Health 
Week. 


FREE DISTRIBUTION OF WALL 
MAPS 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Rxconp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I am hopeful of finding out during the 
day whether or not the bill, H. R. 8680, 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, contains any hid- 
den items, such as was undoubtedly 
contained in the bill we passed last year. 

While this administration preaches 
economy, we find that the Secretary of 
the Interior has authorized the printing 
of 30,000 wall maps of the United States 
which he announces are to be given to 
Members of Congress for free distribu- 
tion, The newspaper release stating 
that there will be 40,000 of these maps 
printed, says that 10,000 will be on sale 
at the Government Printing Office for $4 
each, indicating that a fair value of the 
maps which are to be given away by 
Members of Congress are worth $120,000, 
though I imagine if there was any way 
of computing the value of the personal 
services going into the production of 
these maps it would be far more than 
that. 

While I have no way of knowing defi- 
nitely, I believe I am expressing the 
views of a large majority of Members of 
Congress when I say they would prefer 
that this free distribution be made some 
other way than through Members of 
Congress, if each Member is to be limited 
to approximately 50 copies. Already, I 
have received more than that number of 
requests, and I know there will be prob- 
ably several hundred requests before the 
maps are actually available for mailing. 

Despite the fact that I have explained 
in my weekly newsletter that few per- 
sons have any practical use for the large 
5- by 7-foot map, which is unmounted 
and printed in two sections which are 
folded, nevertheless there is always a 
line forming for anything that is free. 
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Surprisingly enough I did receive 1 
request in the mail this morning accom- 
panied by a check for $4 to be forwarded 
to the Government Printing Office for 1 
of these maps. 

I feel that if this administration is to 
be consistent in its announced intention 
to support economy measures, all of 
these maps should be sold at a price 
which will result in no loss to the Gov- 
ernment, 


MRS. ROSA O. SHANNON 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Resolution 
490 and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to Mrs. Rosa O. Shannon, widow 
of Henry C. Shannon, late an employee of the 
House of Representatives, an amount equal 
to 6 months’ salary at the rate he was re- 
ceiving at the time of his death, and an 
additional amount not to exceed $350 toward 
defraying the funeral expenses of the said 
Henry C. Shannon. 


The resolution was agreed to, and 
a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTI- 
GATE TAX-EXEMPT FOUNDA- 
TIONS 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Resolution 
433 and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the further expenses of 
conducting the studies and investigations 
authorized by House Resolution 217 incurred 
by the Special Committee To Investigate 
Tax-Exempt Foundations, acting as a whole 
or by subcommittee, not to exceed $120,000, 
including expenditures for employment of 
such experts, special counsel, and such cleri- 
cal, stenographic, and other assistants shall 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House on vouchers authorized by said com- 
mittee and signed by the chairman of the 
committee, and approved by the Committee 
on House Administration. 

Sec. 2. The official stenographers to com- 
mittees may be used at all hearings held in 
the District of Columbia, if not otherwise 
engaged. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out the sum and 
insert “$65,000.” 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I as- 
sume this is a privileged resolution. I 
see no need to take a great deal of time 
on it. It is a resolution which provides 
additional funds for the investigation 
authorized by the House of tax-exempt 
foundations. I might say the committee 
has already had $50,000, practically all 
of which was expended. The committee 
asked for $120,000, and the Committee 
on House Administration saw fit to re- 
duce the amount to $65,000, as indicated 
by the committee amendment. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 
The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 


GRANTING STATUS OF PERMANENT 
RESIDENCE TO CERTAIN ALIENS 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 238) granting the 
status of permanent residence to certain 
aliens, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1453) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 238) granting the status 
of permanent residence to certain aliens, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered (7) and (8). 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered (1), (2), (3), (4), (5), and (6) 
and agree to the same. 

Lovis E. GRAHAM, 
RUTH THOMPSON, 
Francis E. WALTER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 
ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON, 
PAT MCCARRAN, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
238) granting the status of permanent resi- 
dence to certain aliens, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conferees and rec- 
ommended in the accompanying conference 
report: 

The Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House of Representatives was advised by the 
Commissioner of Immigration and Naturali- 
zation on December 4, 1953, that the two 
aliens to whom the granting of permanent 
residence was proposed under the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered (7) and (8) 
had been granted permanent residence ad- 
ministratively by complying with the per- 
tinent provisions of the general immigra- 
tion laws. Therefore, congressional action 
on the two cases is no more necessary. 

Louis E. GRAHAM, 

RUTH THOMPSON, 

FRANCIS E. WALTER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The conference report was agreed to, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Private Calendar. 

The Clerk called the bill (S. 1432) for 
the relief of Peter Penovic, Milos Gra- 
hovac, and Nikola Maljkovic. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Peter Penovic, Milos Grahovac, and Nikola 
Maljkovic shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act upon payment 
of the required visa fees. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such aliens as 
provided for in this act, the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper quota-control 
officer to deduct the required numbers from 
the appropriate quota or quotas for the first 
year that such quota or quotas are available, 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GRAHAM: Page 


1, line 4, after the word “act”, strike out the 
name Peter Penovic.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
For the relief of Milos Grahovac and 
Nikola Maljkovic.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ANDREW D. SUMNER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1208) for 
the relief of Andrew D. Sumner. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Andrew D. Sum- 
ner, of Brandy, Va. (Army service No. 
O-364738), be, and he is hereby relieved of 
all liability to refund to the United States 
any part of the moneys erroneously paid by 
the United States to his former wife, Mrs. 
Ila Frances Sumner, as class E allotments, 
for the period from July 1, 1942, to January 
31, 1944, inclusive. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to the said An- 
drew D. Sumner the sum of $196.09, which 
represents a like amount refunded by him 
to the United States on account of the er- 
roneous payments of class E allotments to 
the said Mrs. Ila Frances Sumner for the 
period from July 1, 1942, to January 31, 1944, 
inclusive: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. ; 
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FRANZ GERICH AND WILLY GERICH 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1231) for 
the relief of Franz Gerich and Willy 
Gerich, his minor son. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Franz Gerich, the 
sum of $202.38, in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States for hospital 
and medical expenses incurred by him; and 
to Willy Gerich, his minor son, the sum of 
$5,000, in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States for personal injuries, pain, 
and suffering sustained by him as the result 
of an accident which occurred on May 25, 
1945, in the vicinity of Lauderbach, Czecho- 
slovakia, when a United States Army tank 
collided with a vehicle in which Willy Gerich 
was riding: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 


and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


J. A. VANCE CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1107) 
for the relief of the J. A. Vance Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the J. A. Vance Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C., the sum of $10,281.93. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of such company 
against the United States for refund of the 
Federal income taxes which it was required 
to pay for the taxable year 1944 as a result 
of the refusal of the Treasury Department 
to allow, as a deduction from gross income 
under section 23 (p) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, the contribution made by such com- 
pany to its profit-sharing employees’ trust for 
such taxable year: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out the sum and 
insert “$7,341.53.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


— — 


MARY K. REYNOLDS 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2874) 
to confer jurisdiction upon the Court of 


= 
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Claims to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon the claim of Mary K. 
Reynolds, as successor in interest to the 
Colonial Realty Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) notwithstand- 
ing any statute of limitation or lapse of 
time, any provision of law to the contrary, 
any release, or any prior acceptance by the 
claimant of partial performance by the 
United States, jurisdiction is hereby con- 
ferred upon the Court of Claims to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of Mary K. Reynolds, as successor in 
interest to the Colonial Realty Co., against 
the United States resulting from the alleged 
failure of the Secretary of the Interior to 
complete the exchange of lands authorized 
and directed by the act entitled “An act pro- 
viding for an exchange of lands between the 
Colonial Realty Co. and the United States, 
and for other purposes,” approved March 23, 
1933 (48 Stat. 1295), as supplemented by the 
act entitled “An act giving credit for water 
charges paid on damaged land,” approved 
June 14, 1933 (48 Stat. 1300), in the manner 
and to the extend required by such acts. 

(b) Jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon 
said court (1) to proceed as a court of equity 
jurisdiction in the adjustment of accounts 
between the claimant and the United States, 
(2) to enter such order or decree granting 
equitable relief as justice and right shall 
require, and (3) to enforce any such order 
or decree in any manner or by any proceed- 
ing available to a district court of the United 
States for the enforcement of its orders and 
decrees, 

Sec. 2. (a) Suit upon such claim may be 
instituted hereunder not later than 1 year 
after the date of enactment of this act. Ex- 
cept as otherwise provided herein, proceed- 
ings for the determination of such claim, and 
review and payment or performance of any 
judgment, order, or decree thereon shall be 
had in the same manner as in the case of 
claims over which such court has jurisdiction 
under section 1491 of title 28 of the United 
States Code. 

(b) Payment of any judgment rendered 
hereunder for damages and compliance by 
the United States with any order or decree 
entered hereunder for equitable relief shall 
constitute a full and complete satisfaction 
of all claims and demands of the Colonial 
Realty Co., its successors and assigns, arising 
from the acts cited in subsection 1 (a) of 
this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ESTATE OF PRESTON LEON STUB- 
BLEFIELD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6086) 
for the relief of the estate of Preston 
Leon Stubblefield. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the estate of 
Preston Leon Stubblefield, late of Little 
Rock, Ark., the sum of $5,000. The payment 
of such sum shall be in full settlement of all 
claims of the estate against the United 
States arising out of the death of Preston 
Leon Stubblefield in a fire which destroyed 
dormitory Q of the housing authority of the 
city of Richmond, Calif., on January 10, 
1944. The fire was caused by a defective flue 
in the dormitory, which was constructed 
under the supervision of the Federal Works 
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Administrator during World War II. No 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


HAROLD J. DAVIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7413) 
for the relief of Harold J. Davis. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the Federal Employees’ Compen- 
sation Act of September 7, 1916 (39 Stat. 
742; 5 U. S. C. 51), as amended, Harold J. 
Davis, of Tulsa, Okla., shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been an employee of the 
United States on the 3d and 4th day of 
July 1944, within the meaning of section 40 
of that act and the injuries sustained by 
him on those dates shall be deemed to have 
been sustained in the performance of his 
duty in accordance with the first section of 
that act. 

Sec. 2. Claim for compensation under this 
act may be filed any time within 1 year 
after the date of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: “That sections 15 
to 20, inclusive, of the act entitled “An act 
to provide compensation for employees of 
the United States suffering injuries while 
in the performance of their duties, and for 
other purposes,” approved September 7, 
1916, as amended (5 U. S. C. 765-769), are 
hereby waived in favor of Harold J. Davis 
for compensation for disability alleged to 
have been sustained by him on the 3d and 
4th of July 1942, while serving in line of 
duty under orders of the United States Navy 
as fire chief on the United States naval air 
station, Dutch Harbor, Alaska, during enemy 
air attacks. 

“Sec.2. That no benefits except medical 
expenses shall accrue prior to the enact- 
ment of this act. Claim for compensation 
under this act may be filed any time within 
1 year after the enactment of this act.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


SISTER CONSTANTINA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 208) for 
the relief of Sister Constantina (Teresia 
Kakonyi). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the pu 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Sis- 
ter Constantina (Teresia Kakonyi) shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence as of the date of the enact- 
ment of this act, upon payment of the re- 
quired visa fee. Upon the granting of per- 
manent residence to such alien as provided 
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for in this act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. z 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table, 


GIULIO SQUILLARI, MRS. MAGGIO- 
RINA BARBERO SQUILLARI, ROS- 
ANNA SQUILLARI, AND EUGENIO 
SQUILLARI 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 532) for 
the relief of Giulio Squillari, Mrs. Mag- 
giorina Barbero Squillari, Rosanna Squil- 
lari, and Eugenio Squillari. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Giulio Squillari, Mrs. Maggiorina Barbero 
Squillari (his wife), and Rosanna Squillari 
and Eugenio Squillari (their minor children) 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of en- 
actment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fees. Upon the granting of per- 
manent residence to such aliens as provided 
for in this act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct four numbers from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DR. UHENG KHOO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1209) for 
the relief of Dr. Uheng Khoo. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Dr. Uheng Khoo shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table, 


REV. FRANCIS T. DWYER AND REV. 
THOMAS MORRISSEY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1937) for 
the relief of Rev. Francis T. Dwyer and 
Rev. Thomas Morrissey. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Rev. 
Francis T. Dwyer and Rev. Thomas Morrissey 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act upon payment of the 
required visa fees. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such aliens as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
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shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct two numbers from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DORA VIDA LYEW SEIXAS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2534) for 
the relief of Dora Vida Lyew Seixas. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of subsection (b) of section 
202 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Dora Vida Lyew Seixas shall be classified as 
an 1 ant under the provisions of sec- 
tion 101 (a) (27) (C) of that act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING SALE OF CERTAIN 
LAND IN ALASKA FOR USE AS A 
HOSPITAL SITE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2009) 
to authorize the sale of certain land in 
Alaska to the Ninilchik Hospital Asso- 
ciation, of Ninilchik, Alaska, for the use 
as a hospital site and related purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Ninilchik Hos- 
pital Association, of Ninilchik, Alaska, is 
hereby authorized for a period of 1 year from 
and after the effective date of this act to 
apply for the purchase of, and the Secretary 
of the Interior is hereby authorized and 
directed to convey to the association, for use 
as a hospital site and related purposes, the 
following-described land situated in Alaska: 
The northeast quarter northeast quarter 
southwest quarter southwest quarter and 
the northwest quarter northeast quarter 
southeast quarter southwest quarter of sec- 
tion 34, township 1 south, range 14 west, 
Seward meridian, Alaska, containing five 
acres. 

Sec. 2. That the conveyance shall be made 
upon the payment by the said association 
for the land at its reasonable appraised price 
of not less than $1.25 per acre, to be fixed 
by the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, 
That the conveyance hereby authorized shall 
not include any land covered by a valid 
existing right initiated under the public 
land laws: Provided further, That the coal 
and other mineral deposits in the land shall 
be reserved to the United States, together 
with the right to prospect for, mine, and 
remove the same under applicable laws and 
regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 8, following the word pur- 
poses”, insert the words “and for so long as 
same is devoted to such use by said associa- 
tion.” 

Page 2, line 6, strike the figure “$1.25” and 
insert in lieu thereof the figure “$10.” 

Page 2, line 14, strike the period, insert 
in lieu thereof a colon, and add the follow- 
ing: “Provided further, That said convey- 
ance shall not be made unless or until said 
proposed grantee shall have complied with 


all applicable statutes and regulations of the 
Territory of Alaska pertaining to associations 


of the general class of said proposed grantee. 
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“Sec. 3. Notwithstanding any of the pro- 
visions of this act, the Secretary shall con- 
vey the lands to the Ninilchik Hospital Asso- 
ciation of Ninilchik, Alaska, only if the hos- 
pital pays the price fixed by the Secretary 
within 5 years after notification by the Sec- 
retary of the price. 

“Sec. 4. If, at any time following convey- 
ance of such lands to the Ninilchik Hospital 
Association, the Secretary of the Interior 
makes a determination that the association 
or its successors is no longer using such 
lands for the purposes specified in section 1 
of this act, title to the lands conveyed shall 
revert to the United States. This reverter 
provision, however, shall cease to be in effect 
as to such lands 25 years after issuance of 
patent therefor.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING SECRETARY OF IN- 
TERIOR TO SELL CERTAIN LAND 
TO THE BOARD OF NATIONAL MIS- 
SIONS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2016) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell certain land to the Board of Na- 
tional Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, upon the filing 
of an application within 1 year from the date 
of this act and the payment of the purchase 
price within such period, the Secretary of 
the Interior shall sell and convey to the 
Board of National Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica for church purposes, the following-de- 
scribed land situated in Alaska: 

The northeasterly half of block 10 of the 
East Government Hill Subdivision at Anchor- 
age, Alaska, comprising lots 7, 8, 9, and 10 
of block 10, as shown on the official plat 
drawn by the Alaska Railroad, and described 
as follows: Beginning at the northeasterly 
corner of block 10, which is located at the 
intersection of the southerly side of Holly- 
wood Drive with the westerly side of Elm 
Street; thence south fifteen degrees thirty- 
eight minutes west, one hundred sixty-nine 
and seventy-one one-hundredths feet along 
the westerly side of Elm Street; thence south 
sixty degrees thirty-eight minutes west, fifty 
seven and fifty-seven one-hundredths feet 
along the northwesterly side of Elm Street; 
thence north twenty-nine degrees twenty- 
two minutes west, two hundred seventy- 
seven and fifty-seven one-hundredths feet 
along the northeasterly side of the alley 
through block 10; thence north sixty degrees 
thirty-eight minutes east, twenty feet to a 
point on the southerly side of Hollywood 
Drive; thence south seventy-four degrees 
twenty-two minutes east, two hundred twen- 
ty-two and eighty-four one-hundredths 
feet along the southerly side of Hollywood 
Drive to the point of beginning, containing 
an area of twenty-nine thousand six hun- 
dred and seventy-four square feet or sixty- 
eight one-hundredths acre, more or less. 

Sec. 2. The purchase price for each lot 
shall be the appraised value of such lot, ex- 
clusive of. any increased value resulting from 
the development or improvement of the lot 
by the Board of National Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment. 
Page 3, line 4, change the period to a 


comma and add the words “plus the cost of 
survey.” 


Pee committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING CONVEYANCE OF 
CERTAIN LANDS TO BOARD OF 
EDUCATION OF PRINCE GEORGES 
COUNTY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4496) 
to authorize and direct the conveyance 
of certain lands to the Board of Educa- 
tion of Prince Georges County, Upper 
Marlboro, Md., so as to permit the con- 
struction of public educational facilities 
urgently required as a result of increased 
defense and other essential Federal 
activities in the District of Columbia and 
its environs. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is authorized 
and directed to convey by quitclaim deed or 
other appropriate means to the Board of 
Education of Prince Georges County, Upper 
Marlboro, Md., upon such terms and condi- 
tions as she may deem necessary, all right, 
title, and interest of the United States of 
America in and to those portions of Lot 
No. 3 and Lot No. 4 of the Godding Croft 
property located east of Indian Head Road, 
Maryland, and now under the control and 
jurisdiction of Saint Elizabeths Hospital, 
as the Secretary shall determine to be needed 
and usable by the Board of Education of 
Prince Georges County for educational pur- 
poses, upon payment by such board to the 
Secretary of an amount equal to the cost to 
the United States of the property to be so 
transferred plus the cost of all improve- 
ments placed upon the property by the 
United States. 

Sec. 2. The instrument of conveyance to 
be delivered by the Secretary shall contain 
appropriate provisions whereby there is re- 
served to the United States of America (a) 
all right, title, and interest in and to any 
and all oil, gas, hydrocarbons, minerals, or 
other ores, and source of fissionable ma- 
terials and substance, together with the 
right to prospect for, mine, extract, and re- 
move the same, and (b) the option to revert 
title to the property so conveyed in the event 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare determines that the Board of Education 
of Prince Georges County, its successors or 
assigns, fails to commence use of the said 
property for educational purposes within a 
reasonable time (as determined by the Secre- 
tary) after the delivery of the instrument 
of conveyance or thereafter fails for a period 
of 1 year to utilize the property for educa- 


tional purposes. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 8, strike out “cost.” 

Page 2, line 9, strike out “to the United 
States” and insert in lieu thereof “fair 
market value.” 

Page 2, strike out lines 10 and 11. 

Page 2, line 14, strike out (a) all.” 

Page 2, strike out lines 15, 16, and 17. 

Page 2, line 18, strike out “for, mine, ex- 
tract, and remove the same, and (b).” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to, 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


FAVORING THE SUSPENSION OF DE- 
PORTATION OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 60, favoring the suspension 
of deportation of certain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate concurrent resolution, 
as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress favors the suspension of deportation in 
the case of each alien hereinafter named, in 
which case the Attorney General has sus- 
pended deportation for more than 6 months: 

A-4934625, Abbey, Alfred. 

T-107480, Advocat, Judith (nee Levy). 

V-777692, Ahn, Chung Oak. 

V-777692, Ahn, Moo Hei. 

A-6610497, Aniag, Federico Enriquez. 

A-2691316, Anninos, Spiros or Spiros Mark- 
antonatos. 

A-5062766, Athanasiades, Peter or Pana- 
giotis Michael Malakas. 

1142741. Aurora, Delantar. 

A-5834397, Ayala-Rodriquez, Demetrio. 

A-5919879, Back, Erik Nestor Ernfried. 

0300-123824, Bahchavan, Marika Stelianou. 

A-9707485, Ban, Chan or Ban Chan or Chin 
Bin. 

V-905914, Barba, Teresa Felipe or Teresa 
Felipe Agcaoili Asuncion. 

V-529612, Bartoli, Nondina Massetti. 

V-1634429, Benjamin, Artzweek (nee Har- 
toun or Hartounian). 

A-4037830, Benndetti, Cipro or Cipro Gio- 
vanni Mafaldo Bendetti. 

V-455711, Bennett, Panalig Gomez (nee 
Jose) or Fannie Gomez Jose Bennett. 

E-22435, Berger, Harry or Mordka Sznaie- 
der. 

A-3408662, Bing, Moy or Bang Moy. 

0403-2698, Bonanni, Aristide or Harry 
Bonanny. 

'T-1807528, Brosch, Mary Elizabeth, 

A-2363302, Burgos-Mariscal, Baltazar. 

A-5072218, Burns, James Johnson. 

A-6592473T, Butani, Kalyan Gyanden or 
Kalyan Gyandev Butani. 

'T-1497408, Caraviotis, Gerassimos or Jerry 
Caar or George Kalamiotis. 

A-5347538, Carlsen, Alf Sofus. 

'T-1892575, Caro, Domingos Salvador. 

A-1789328, Casella, Ilario Paul or Mario or 
Flavio Casella. 

A-7266012, Castro, Mabel Christina De or 
Belle Sommers or Mabel Ferrav. 

T-1495439, Cerda, Luis Mario. 

'T-2760826, Chan, Albert Jeung or Chan 
Foon Jung. 

A-5396158, Chang, Tsuen-Kung. 

A-4886664, Chen, Peter You Lo or Chen 
You Lo. 

A-9559629, Chew, Dick Wah. 

V-889258, Chiang, Richard Chi-Chen. 

A-7415678T, Chiang, Richard Yu-Ying. 

A-3119234, Chu, Sun Chang. 

‘'T-2072676, Chung, Charles Denson, 

E-1174, Churchill, Sylvia Mary. 

E-1173, Churchill, Harry George. 

A-4403432, Clausen, Claudius Peter or 
Claudius P. Clausen or Claud Clausen. 

E-2230, Comitas, Spyridon or Spyridon 
Lukas Komitas. 

A-8117133, Crawford, James Monroe. 

‘T-1497436, Curtin, William Arthur. 

A-6685995, Cywiak, Czmul (Samuel). 

A-6675172, Cywiak, Mania. 

A-2733441, Daly, Rita or Rita Berman or 
Rita Medvied. 
A-5910610, 

Pepedicicio. 

4 2934221, Depetrilllo, Angelina, 


Deckellis, Salvatore or Sam 
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A-1161587, Dettman, Heinrich Frederich or 
Hellman. 

A-5998383, Dicenzo, Dorothy Josephine. 

47476663, Digneo, Angiolina A. 

0300-228588, Dolmo, Lorenzo Martinez or 
Patricio Lorenzo Dolmo Y Martinez. 

A-7476513, Duculan, Ricardo Tangalin, 

A-5061754, Felizardo, Manuel. 

1200-41417, Fleisher, Walter Leon. 

1141338, Foisia, Faapio or Telesia Faapio 
Foisia. 

A-8021829, Fong, Hong Yen or Larry Fung. 

A-3224574, Francis, Fernando Emilio. 

A-3115089, Franzan, Emil. 

A-3536436, Fun, Fu Yue. 

A-7279371, Gama, Ubaldo Vasquez. 

A-6730889, Garcia, Adolfo Gonzalez y or 
Enrique Najera. 

A-7841472, Garcia, Inocencia Claustro. 

171-1496107, Garcia-Leon Reynaldo. 

0300-396679, Gillespie, Edmund John. 

T-2760320, Gisler, Henrietta (Henrike) D. 

A-7115195, Gmaz, Maryann Agnes, 

0900 /42120, Gobos, Angelo Peter. 

72760278, Godinez, Cruz Romero. 

A-6314246, Gomez, Jesus or Jesus Gomez- 
Porras. 

A-7137250, Gonzales, 
Patzold (nee Tatsch). 

A-4345185, Gorbach-Dansky, Edna or Gor- 
back (nee Caplan). 

A-9682095, Graikste, Fricis. 

V-192461, Grazia, Antonio De. 

T-1496875, Griffith, Chesley Allan. 

A-1773828, Griffo, Onorio Vittorio. 

A-5175586, Guertin, Walter Emery. 

'T-1496439, Haire, Rebecca Joyce. 

A-6929726, Han, Lew Fee. 

V-1485716, Hansen, Berthilde Marie Yonne 
(nee Agostini). 

A-3652255, Harabalja, Gaudenzio or Rade 
Hardich. 

A-—7039526, Haro, Eduvijes Cota. 

0300-349142, Harris, Virginia McKinney De. 

T-2760110, Hau, Fook. 

A-3508069, Hauser, Frank Fredrick or 
Frank Hauser or Franz Haeuser. 

T-1497354, Helgesen, Brynjulf Havernaas 
or William H. Helgesen. 

0300-404729, Hellem, Torger. 

A-6099177T, Henning, Leonarda. 

A-6429734, Hernaez, Faustina Estraela or 
Marceline Espanto Benitez. 

12760847, Hideshima, Juro or Joe Yama, 

‘T-2760836, Ho, Huynh Ngoc. 

A-7505162, Hologkitas, Ioannis or John 
Gitas. 

A-4047719T, Holt, John Chi-Chong. 

‘T-2760287, Holthouser, Jane Albright. 

V-—1022653, Horvath, Ladislaus or Richard 
Dickson. 

V- 1022652, Oss, Kenneth or Kenneth Dick- 
son. 

E-2211, Houri, Ibrahim. 

A-5270901, Hull, Diedrich. 

A-7258718, Ignatjeff, Galina or Galina 
Igntaieff. 

A-1191039, Ino, Motosaburo. 

A-5104058, Inoue, Jube or Satory Ota. 

A-6348277, Jadulang, Luisa Baraoed or 
Fidela Fermin Bartolome. 

A-3227332, Jakobson, Viktor A. or Viktor 
Alexander Jakobson. 

A-7392146T, Jen, Loy Gim. 
„ Jew, Steven Chin or Chin Ta 

n. 

A-9649397, Johansen, Frank R. 

A-5159713, Joung, Jack Hing. 

A-7383816, Joyce, Isabella Monica, 

71496871, Juarez, Benito. 

T-2760173, Kawada, Shigeru or Hideo Yano, 

A-4583491, Kerr, Jane Young Ritchie. 

A 17549306, Kishi, Masao. 

A-—7828194, Koutroulis, Demetre. 

A-7828195, Koutroulis, Anastase. 

1200-46282, Kramer, Herta Johanna or Rita 
Kramer (nee Maurer). 

A-5045459, Kremenic, John Nick. 

A-6139100, Kudo, Juan Sukehiro. 

0300-414309, Kui, Sit or Seid Kwee. 

4A-6142212T, Kuo, George Chi-chu or Chi- 
chu Kuo, 


Liselotte formerly 
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A-8189333, Kuo, Ta-Hsien or Lawrence T. 
H. Kuo. 

A~7983477, LaDuc, Juliette Grace. 

A-7612531, Lalla, Anna Liisa (nee Ra- 
vantti). 

A-6919673, Laue, Herbert Otto. 

72760830, Laurentis, Gelsomina B. De. 

A-8106987, Lee, Gee Wing. 

T-2760235, Leong, Foon You. 

A-8082612, Liufau, Moana or Wightman. 

'T-2760254, Luna, Concepcion Arias. 

A-8082613, Ma’Alona, Pifolau L. 

A-5696059, MacGregor, Donald Gordon or 
Cecil George Gordon Ballantyne. 

A-3505715, MacKinnon, Malcolm. 

47743501, Magalee, John Emanuel. 

V-120091, Magrisso, Liza Niego or Liza 
Niego. 

T-2760848, Makota, Mita or Shinichi Mi- 
sumi. 

A-7967332, Malinconico, Carolina. 

0300-185373, Mapp, Leslie. 

A-4196314, Marrinhas. Ismael Da Silva. 

E-910019, Martinez-Guzman, Antonio. 

'T-2760840, Maruyama, Tomio. 

A-7427012, Marzekandof, Nina. 

A-5760254, Matsudo, Yorisuke. 


A-5635890, Matsudo, Toshiko (nee Ta- 
naka). 

A-4991483, McLaughlin, Ana Adela (nee 
Harty). 


T-1497349, Meglio, Salvatore Di or Joe 
Vitiello. 

0300-419066, Meighan, Ernesto Concepcion 
or Tony Meighan. 

A-5620677, Mendez, Maria Correa vda, de. 

'T-2072689, Mendez-Correa, Jesus. 

'T-2072690, Mendez-Correa, Carmen. 

T-1892719, Mendoza, Evangelio Barreto. 

A-3521394, Mendrinos, Theodore George. 

0300-210670, Merro, Antonio. 

A-5349845, Mickelson, Edith Esther (nee 
Bjorklund) or Michols. 

E-2760257, Milner, Leslie James. 

A-4717737, Munoz-Tirado, Alfredo. 

171-2760263, Murphy, Norah Marie. 

A-6387327, Nadkarni, Moreshwar Vithal. 

1600-102807, Nakamura, Denzi or Joe Ikoma 
Kamimura. 

A-7526846, Narian, Suraj. 

A-4764451, Nelson, Evangeline Melinda. 

A-7197846, Nelson, George Edward, 

A-5057432, Novickis, Julian Jahn. 

A-4876701, Nusenow, Jennie. 

A-6792383, Oglagea, Eudachia (nee Euda- 
chia Rotova). ` 

'T-2760371, Ono, Chiyoji. 

A-7371642, Orsi, Michele. 

A-3206690, Ortiz-Carlton, Miguel or Miguel 
Carlton Ortiz or Miguel Ortiz. 

0300-385723, Osbourne, Lewis Vincent or 
Osbourne Leslie. 

T-2760811, Otani, Kohei. 

A-5087633, Pai, Shu Tang. 

A-5383161, Paul, Frances (nee Lau Cheng 
Shee). 

A-6458726, Perez-Juarez, Raul. 

A-4186066, Perez-Perez, Roman or Roman 
Perez or Ramon Perez. 

71497418, Prudente, Nemesio Encarnacion, 

E-2760272, Quan, Suet Ying (nee Suet 
Ying Lu). 

E-42710, Ramirez, Emerenciana or De 
Martinez or vda, De Martinez or Valenzuela 
or Medel or Turrey. 

A-6976563, Ramos-Quintana, Juan, 

E-43850, Recio, Pedro Sergio. 

A-1336338, Richardson, Helen Wai-Fong 
(nee Shim) or Helen Wai-Fong. 

A-6286745, Roland, Rita (nee Serles). 

0300-412971, Romano, Vincenzo or Vincent 
Romano. - 

71496081. Russell, Diana Lynn. 

71496082. Russell, Sherrann Margaret 
Yvonne. 

T-1497345, Sakahura, Eiichi, 

T-1497344, Sakahura, Kiyoko. 

'T-2760846, Sakamoto, Zenichi. 

A-5742858, Salvo, William Pasita or Guil- 
lermo Salvo. 

T-1408506, Samiano, Felicidad Palpallatoc. 
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A-6711959, Sanchez, Maria Magdalena Val- 
dez de (nee Maria Magdalena Valdez- 
Machado). 

A-6587969, Sanchez-Nieblas, Vicente. 

V-529774, Santina, Romano Della. 

T-1892479, Savident, Verna Marjorie. 

A-2588651, Sazaglis, Emanuel or Emman- 
uel Sojacklis or Sajacklis. 

A-6199563, Semolic, Iuo Anton. 

A~-7081057, Sgarlato, Santo. 

A-6425290, Shing, Tung or Dong Shing. 

0804-7408, Silva-Gonzalez, Fernando. 

A-9765536, Smith, Henry George. 

A-9620245, Soesman, Hendrik Conscience. 

A-5834217, Soita, George. 

‘T-2643827, Soria, Luz Tapia. 

71497/4286, Stagner, Jr., Gordon Hall. 

'T-142450, Steinberg, Robert. 

A-6215881, Stenlake, Dora or Dorothy Freu- 


6277626, Stephenson, Samuel Bolivar, 
A-3511890, St. Pierre, Pierre Henry. 
A-5337683, Strom, Carl Erik or Soderstrom. 
‘T-2760832, Sumi, Zenkuro. 

A-7283608, Sung, William Z-Liang. 
A-7283610, Sung, ee William Kyi-Teh. 
T-2760824, Tagumi, Fusao. 

'T-2760828, Tagumi, Asako. 

T-2760159, Tahara, Rokoichi. 

A-800105, Tai, Chien. 

V-1344365, Tai, Fen Liu. 

0300-292150, Tambolini, Alberto Cesar. 
'T-2695559, Tesar, Anna. 

A-4996462, Therkelsen, Kristian Dahl. 
'T-2760251, Thomasser, Thomas C. 
A-2084203, Toba, Kojire or Susumu Imal. 
V-703982, Uribarri, Maria Dolores Guinza- 
nos. 

72760189, Vargas, Eduardo Austria. 

V-904452, Venenciano, Ricardo Viloria. 

0300-186842, Villano, Molly Amelia or Molly 
Amelia Vine. 

A-6297293T, Villarama, Jr., 
Tony Villarama, Jr. 

A-9783200, Visakis, Antonios, or Antonios 
Vysakis or Antonios Bezakis. 

‘T-2760306, Vonk, Cornelis Nicolaas. 

A-6706054, Wall, Sonia Sookhdeo. 

T-2073616, Wein, Fern Myrtle or Myrtle 
Fern St. Clair or Colleen Davis, or Fern 
Myrtle Jones. 

"T-64728, Weitz, Rayah (nee Sheindel Ratta 
Halberstam) or payas Halberstam. 

'T-2760829, Wong, Fook. 

A-2659747, Wong, Shee Lum or Gum Hook 
Wong. 

T-2783706, Wong, Toy On or Wong Poo. 

A-8258735, Yaps, Gustaf Henry or Gustay 
Jobs or Jobe. 

A-6139101, Yocum, Leonor. 

'T-2760818, Young, Alfred Acham. 

A-7391983, Young, Helen Foong or Fung 
Yu Feng. 

'T-2760202, Young, Leong Kam or Leong 
Lai Ying or Chan Sow Lon or Violet Chan. 

A~7539109, Young, Pau Lien. 

E-901039, Zepeda, Amado. 

A-7397001, Zoppe, Giovanni Alberto or 
Alberto Zoppe or Alberto Giovanni Zoppe or 
Giovanni Zoppe. 

A-8091938, Hing, Lai Dong. 

'T-2695128, Poe, Richard Robinson. 

A-3269637, Ming, Li. 

'T-2760195, Miyoshi, Shibeharu. 

A~7439475, Montajano-Fernandez Salva- 
dor. 

A-5022981, Monti, Dante or Dante Napo- 
leon Monti or Dante Cardel or Dante De- 
monty or Ramiro. 

A-2849042, Morales, Santiago or Santiago 
S. Morales. 

T-2760314, Moshovis, Christos Antoniou. 

A-7491006, Moy, Fook Ming. 

T-2760373, Alfonso, Maria Anderson. 

A-9765372, Ali, Mohammed, 

0300-367231. Arzu, Simon. 

A-9013403, Azzopardi, Emanuel or Joe 
Gott or Gatt. 
ae Baillargeon, Joseph Denis Ro- 


Antonio or 
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A 1258558. 
Barretta. 

'T-1956114, Bartolo, Blodia Pena De. 

'T-1956115, Bartolo-Pena, Aurora, 

'T-1956116, Bartolo-Pena, Rosa. 

A-6507006, Berger, Jechiel Nobek. 

A-6465424, Berger, Liezi (nee Balzmann). 

E-40207, Binkowski, Sylvia Dorothea. 

0300-329285, Birch, Aubrey Samuel or Au- 
brey Alexander Burke. 

0501-15938, Brightly, Irma Miers formerly 
Irma Miers. 

A-5260319, Buttery, Carnette Leofrida (nee 
Arthur). 

A-3072127, Camino, 
Francisco Camino. 

A-3455567, Caruso, 
Charles Speciale. 

0900-58197, Casillas-Vega, Jesus. 

A-2754547, Cassola, Giovanni Angelo or 
Giovanni Cassola. 

0804-6856, Castro, Maria Eufemia Merino 


De. 

'T-1892628, Chan, Albert or Chu Hing or 
Henry Chu. 

A-7007271, Chao, Phoebe Shih or Phoebe 
Stone. 

A~7755805, Chao, Wu-Wai or Wu Wei Chao. 

T-604401, Chock, Anna or Anna Mooi or 
Mui Chiu-Yung. 

A-7050979, Choy, Mock or Mei Tzal. 

‘T-2760252, Cinquini, Paolino. 

'T-1496059, Constantouros, George or Gior- 
gio Anthony. 

E-28183, Crawford, James Peter or Janis 
Peteris Skujins. 

A-5804994, Domes, Miriam Katherine for- 
merly Scott (nee Runchey). 
wn Dorsey, Dorrit (nee Dorrit Pol- 

0300-421138, Erwin, Henry George. 

V-304627, Eshabarr, Ada Ferraz. 

T-2760343, Fernandez, Luis Piedade. 

A-8031554, Filis, Theodore George. 

A-5276083, Firth, John Joseph or John 
Joseph Collins. 

A-8031277, Frett, Alice Hilda Maud. 

A-7363088, Gianias, Stavroula. 

A-7363089, Gianias, Giannoula. 

A-8031279, Gramm, Dorothy Noreen or 
Dorothy Noreen Ray. 

A-7244910, Grunberg, Herman or Herman 
Greenberg. 

A-2063373T, Hai, Wong Koon or Wong Shee 
Tong. 

0300-164506, Halberstam, Chaim David. 

A~7279436, Handeland, Katherine (nee 
Geswein). 

A-2498890, Hing, Won or Wang Hing Wong. 

A-3204928, Hofer, Alexander Karl. 

A-3204977, Hofer, Alma Thekla. 

A-2994125, Hulungo, Alex. 

A-8078869, Jensen, James Bonilla, 

‘T-1496883, Jensen II, James. 

‘T-1496884, Jensen, Lillian. 

A-5948272, Jleel, Abdul Rayman. 

A-2921239, Jorgensen, Finn Roar. 

0300-248929, Karg, Wilhelm Charles or Wil- 
liam Charles Karg. 

T-79659, Kaufmann, Un Soon (nee Park). 

A-8082614T, Kerisiano, Leauga (nee Leauga 
Manu). 

A-7476963, Kahn, Awal. 

A-9765882, Kobin, John Herbert or John 
Herbert Kabin. 

A-5216277, Kun, Li Ping or Ping Kun Li. 

T-1510176, Li, Chow Tze-te or Tze-te 
Chow Li (nee Chow Tze-te) or Tze-te Chow 
or May Chow. 

A-3511499, Kwal, Liu. 

E-2213, Langford, Phillip Jack or Purdy 
Langford. 

A-8155663, Lee, Chia-Ting Chu. 

A-3762789, Loo, Yat Kow or Loo Kow. 

'T-2072606, Lopez-Dias, Carlos. 

0300-390568, Louis, Wing Hay or Louis Hay 
or Louis Wing Hay. 

A-1543049, Malarciuc, Nicolai or Nicholas 
Malarciuk. 

A-7251836, Mancuso, 
Mone). 

'T-2760837, Maoki, Victor Usaburo. 


Barretta, Giuseppe or Joseph 


Francisco Luis or 


Nunzio or Nunzio 


Maria (nee Maria 
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T-2760155, Maoki, Elena Hitomi. 

A-6143979, Maoki, Blanca Sadako, 

T-2760157, Maoki, Libia Hideko, 

T-2760156, Maoki, Eloy Mitsuo. 

T-2672867, Martinez-Gutierrez, Miguel or 
Luis Martinez, Luis Renteria. 

0900/64474, Martinez-Martel, Rosendo. 

A-1695687, McDonald, Berl Forbes. 

A-6985957, Medina, Virginia Garcia. 

A-6502622, Mendes, Manuel Pinto y. 

A-2475765, Mileto, Joseph. 

A-2118749, Mineshima, Ryotaro or Ryotaro 
Minejima, 

A-1365586, Montero, Manuel Sebastiano or 
Manuel Montero. 

A-8205467, Nappi, Theodore Victor or Teo- 
dor Viktor Kos. 

A-7915500, Ngow, Kwok Chong. 

A 7057299, Pangtay, Concepcion. 

0804-5560, Quiroz-Molina, Antonio or Ciro 
Martinez. 

A-9545289, Rial, Francisco Riviero. 

A-6149341, Riera, Francisco or Francisco 
Florentino Rey Riera Y Saborit. 

A-7736801, Roderick, Mary Louise Pilon 
(nee Ladouceur). 

A-7736802, Pilon, Harvey Gerard. 

11956093. Roque, Sylvia Virginia. 

0300-419561, Rosanna, Victorio or Victor 
or Victor Rosonno. 

T-1956173, Sanchez-Rodriguez, Eliezar. 

T-666954, Sanz, Petra Pardo or Anastasia 
Pardo Sanz or Anastasia Petra Pardo Sanz 
or Petra Pardo or Petra Pardo-Sanz. 

0606-48862, Sardinas, Jose Penalver y. 

T-1892549, Schuon, Marie Gertrud (nee 
Solomon). 

0300-311027, Seidel, Margit. 

A-9561973, Shaw, Sau or Saw Ping or Sin 
Tsan Zou or Zau or Shu Soon Ping or Sha 
Soon Ping. 

A-9692901, Silberberg, Eduard. 

E-29695, Soto-Nevares, Luz. 

E-29691, Corral-Soto, Efren. 

E-29692, Corral-Soto, Ubaldina. 

E-29690, Corral-Soto, Arsenio. 

A-5211356, Spagnuolo, Carmella Esterine 
(nee Valentino). 

A-5041975T, Symonds, Freda Annette. 

71510119, Sysmala, John Oskari or Yuho 
Oskari Sysmalainen. 

T-1496866, Takahashi, Kazuyukl. 

A-4096539, Takahashi, Yoshinobu or To- 
shiharu Ishihara. 

0300-396137, Tavarez-Jimenez, Colombina 
Altagracia. 

A-7048753, Taylor, Argie. 

A-3623624, Thiara, Bhagat Singh. 

0707-8623, Thompson, Alexander Woodrow 
or Alexander Reid or Jerema Beckford or 
Alexander Woodrow Jones, 

A-5187721, Thomson, Andrew. 

E-40208, Troulinos, Theofrastos. 

A-9836727, Tsavolakis, George. 

0300-390737, Tung, Wah or Chung Wah or 
Jung Wa. 

A-2708079T, Tyau, Hok Hen Kong (nee Hok 
Hen Kong). 

A-6963120, Vasopoli, Suk Hyun Lee. 

E-067382, Vasquez, Bernardo. 

T-2626429, Villalobos-Allala, Juan. 

A-2440470, Villalobos, Virginia Maria On- 
tiveros de. 

71495436, Voropaeff, Victor Paul. 

A-7125229, Weiss, Charles or Carol Balan, 

‘T-106482, West, Edda May. 

A-8317018, Woolf, Faith Elizabeth (nee 
Homes) formerly Young. 

A-2947182, Yuen, Kun Choy or Kun Yuen 
or Yuen Choy. 

A-5055232, Adamantopoulos, Theologos V. 
or Thomas Adams. 

A-9776887, Anastassatos, Panaghis. 

A-8082615T, Aunu’ua, Itagia. 

A-—7203341, Bailey, Charles or Phillip Bailey 
or Phillip Augustus. 

A-3536358, Bailey, David. 

A-3921778, Ballejo, Juan or Vallejo. 

A-6594348, Bendetson, Aaron or Josef 
Mandel. 

0300-234210, Bowen, Lucille (nee Skeete). 

A-5730147, Branco, Jose Rodrigues. 
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0300-394057, Butzalis, Vasilios Theodore or 
Bill Butzalis. 

A-4362095, Cacerea, Hector Edward. 

'T-2659522, Calascibetta, Francesco. 

A-8082529, Capetorto, Giovanni. 

A-6650117, Cardenas, Jose formerly Jose 
Carrillo-Pintor. 

A-6650116, Cardenas, Baldomero formerly 
Baldomero Carrillo-Pintor. 

A-3801216, Carlsen, Carl Georg or Karl 
Georg Karlsen. 

7469274, Chen, Wen Tsao or W. T. Chen. 

A-3390109, Chong, Louie or Chong Louie. 

A-6857753, Campean, Ignacio. 

0900/61071, Diaz, Carlos Hernandez. 

A-4173528, Eng, Jack Gang or Gan Chack 


Eng. 

72585527, Fat, Lee Lin or Fred Lee or Lin 
Fred Lee. 

A-8091889, Fernandez, Francisco Avelino 
Fernandez. 

A-4831029, Filinich, Anthony or Antonio 
Finilinck. 

A-6609410, Foo, Hall John or Hall San Foo 
or Som Tuk. 

E-079904, Forn, Olga Rafaela. 

1479520, Frazier, Adelaida Roque or 
Adelaida Patricia Roque y Santiesteban. 

A-9732347, Frederiksen, Karl Frederik. 

A-4813522, Garcia, Matias Ponga. 

V-963698, Gounaris, Caliroi Spiros (nee 
Kalogritis). 

A-1180097, Hassan, Saedie Ben or Saedie 
Hassan or Eddie Hassan. 

V-928113, Hellenbrand, Maria Josephine or 
Maria Josephine Costa. 

A-5837188, Holnberg, Arthur. 

A-9694541T, Janin, Gilbert. 

A-4454386, Johansen, Hjalmar or Hyal- 
mer Gulmala Johansen. 

A-—7222307, Johnson, Maria Grazia or Mary 
Grazia Restaino (nee La Gala). 

A-6097897, Kato, Carlos Magoichi. 

A-6139156, Kato, Shizuko. 

A-6097891, Kato, Kasumi. 

A-6097892, Kato Kazuo. 

A-6075942, Keating, Claretta Sellens. 

A-5343310, Koufos, John George or John 
Koufor or Ioannis Koufos, 

A-2061908, Lakomski, Stanislaus or Stan- 
ley Lakomski or John Gumbola or Gumbole. 

A-8155662, Lee, Chuan-Hsiang or Leo Lee. 

A-7984771, Leong, Him Bo or Yen Leong. 

V-754264, Leung, Victoria Hui-Fen Wang 
or Victoria Wang Leung. 

A-7273968, Lombardo, 
Lombardo). 

A-8196111, Maderakis, Evaggelos. 

A-4386901, Matias, Calikto or Ernesto 
Matias or Ernesto Ibanez. 

A-1294200, McDevitt, Francis J. 

0300-355828, McKinney, Alonzo. 

A-7439988, McLean, Jonathan Alexander. 

A-2955414, Medina-Cepeda, Roman. 

A-2386280, Meinhardt,. Hans. 

11956166. Medez-Sainz, Martin. 

0300-406129. Mun, Tin. 

A-6324196, Nicolini, Violet Gladys former- 
ly White (nee Violet Gladys Peachey). 

A-5684909, Niro, Domenic Angelo. 

A- 5341376, Ohle, Mathilde or Elfriede Ohle. 

2044457, Okajima, Hisa Takei (nee 
Takei). 

A-3447248, Osmundsen, Olaf Sverre. 

A-4551379, Paric, Theodore Bozidar or Na- 
talio Pariz or Nat B. Paric. 

V-949897, Perullo, Felicidad Hernandez 
Rodriguez. 

A-1004650, Read, John Patrick. 

'T-1956176, Rodriguez-Navarro, Eustacio. 

A-5353593, Robinson, George Hiram. 

A 4273182, Ropero, Mariano Moreno. 

A-6819105, Rothberger, Louis or Leiduch. 

A-7930630, Safran, Tibor. 

V-545024, Sagredo, Gloria B. 

0300-408873, Sagredo, Eduardo David. 

E-37678, Salinas-Martinez, Eulalio. 

A-3938269, Sgambelluri, Carlo Antonio. 

V-782635, Shelton, Maria Helena (nee 
Beckers) 

4A 7445710, Shoenut, Josephine Mary 
formerly Smith, Docherty, McLaughlin, Steel, 


Antonietta (nee 
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Camerelleri, Schneider or Boyd or Mary Me- 
Kinley, or Mrs. Earl Goforth (nee Busby). 
A-4114054, Simich, Andrew or Andrija 


Simic. 

T-2760220, Singh, Kartara. 

A-4981269, Smith, Robert. 

A-4941433, Soufarapis, Damianos Thomas. 

711510249, St. Armand, Marie Anne (nee 
Poitras). 

T-1510250, St. Amand, Edgar or Joseph 
Edgar Felix. 

A-8304554, St. Amand, George or George 
Cyrille. 


A-5270114, Stangeland, Johannes. 

A-4471370, Straussman, Yetta (nee Yetta 
Pepper). 

A-3007625, Stuker, Frank or Stucker or 
Franz Stuker. 

A-4780071, Tavares, Antonio Marques. 

47445938. Toro, Filiberto Ramon del. 

A-5059603, Traversoni, Robert Luigi or 
Luigi Traverso or Alberto Traversone. 

0300-325178, Tselentis, Spiros or Spiridon. 

1600-101412, Valenzuela, Irma Leija de or 
Irma Leija Abzave de Valenzuela. 

T-1956165, Vasquez-Avila, Cristobal. 

A-7457841, Venegaz, Pedro Diaz. 

A-5720296, Vernie, Mike. 

A-4036455, Williams, Nathaniel Joseph 
Samuel. 

0300/47675, Wilson, Clifford George or Roy 
George Wilson or Roy Edwards. 

A-6624882, Wong, Sung-Yuen. 

A-7183457, Yerganian, Elpis Serkos (nee 
Persou). 

A-5719771, Yurko, Anton. 

A-2995373, Sakamoto, Rinichi. 

T-1499165, Ali, Ahmad Yusaf or Joe Alley. 

1411-1484, Alvarado, Juana Gonzalez De. 

A-4356461, Angelis, Soterios or Sam Harris. 

0300-309207, Antonsen, Halvor. 

E-49879, Avera, Eugenia Baladad or Eu- 
genia Baladad. 

A-7802989, Bluehdorn, Fritz Heinrich. 

A-5682921, Boettcher, Rudolf Gustav or 
Rudolf Faust. 

0300-289243, Burton, Annegret or Annegret 
Schaede. 

0300-289243, Burton, Gustav Adolf or Gus- 
tav Adolf Schaede. 

0300-289243, Burton, 
Schaede. 

A-5612163, Butt, Chan or Chin Butt or Ng 
Hiwg Dor or Hing Diw Ng. 

A-3318221, Calogridis, Theodore Dimitrois. 

A-1819770, Cambria, Guiseppe. 

A-6526244, Campbell, Lucius Ezekiel or 
Samuel Campbell. 

A-3898658, Cervantez, Ignacio Cota, 

0300-311168, Chang, Sheila Liu. 

E-16164, Chisholm, John. 

A-4083719, Choy, Song or Henry Choy or 
Choy Song. 

T-2760255, Clancy, Ida Espanita. 

V-905981, Claridad, Angelita Roldan. 

V-575941, Concha-Cardenas, Eduardo. 

T-2760964, Cortez, Faustino Acevedo. 

A-7439858, Cortez-Bedoy, Armando. 

0300-407883, Cowan, Morris or Morris Kogan 
or Moses Cohen. 

A-3647357, Cruz, Guadalupe Castillo de or 
Guadalupe Puebla. 

0402/16370, Diaz-Martinez, Jose, 

A-6143947, Dodohara, Jitsuo. 

A-6143946, Dodohara, Takeno, 

A-6143944, Dodohara, Takashi. 

A-6143942, Dodohara, Masako. 

A-6143945, Dodohara, Tamotsu. 

A-6143943, Dodohara, Hiroshi. 

E-1225, Downer, Frances Veronica. 

A-7805960, Escuton, Aida Lumaque. 

A-1809863, Esteves, Joaquim or Jack 
Stevens. 

A-5635045, Fermin, 
Farmer. 

V- 339153, Fernandez, Silvio Rafael Almonte 
or Silvio Almonte. 

V- 338548, Almonte, Argentina Agustina 
Peralta De or Argentina Almonte (nee Argen- 
tina Agustina Antonia Elena Peralta). 

4-5229425, Finch, Arthur Stephen. 


Walter or Walter 


Thomas Joseph or 
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T-2760288, Fong, Raymond Poy or Fong 
Sheu Foy. 

A-5190582, Fonoimoana, Toa Gimamao. 

A-5190588T, Fonoimoana, Line. 

72659451, Fortin, Jeannine, Marie. 

V-162922, Friedle, Garlina Marie. 

T-2760256, Fulton, Robert Harper. 

A-6847783, Fung, Hsien-Shi Yu or Hsien- 
Shih Yu. 

A-1005750, Galvin, Antonia. 

A-5799421, Galvin, Lola. 

C-6072869, Galvin, Vita. 

A-5987747, Garcia, Herman. 

12760374, Garcia-Jimenez, Carlos. 

A-7379730, Garcia-Marquez, Jesus Federico. 

A-6006015, Garcia-Sanchez, Francisco 

A-4353149, Giorello, Vincenzo. 

T--609205, Gim, Shirley Li-Ying. 

V-922004, Goetz, Walter Andreas. 

A-9771442, Goncharoff, Aleksei Nikicith, 

A-2380158, Gonzalez-Marcas, Camilo. 

249880, Guerrero, Manuela Bulosan or 
Carmen Guerrero Lista. 

E-49881, Guerrero, Cierli. 

A-7188731, Gutierrez, Antonia. 

A-6180693, Gutierrez, Edgardo Calloway. 

A-4151737, Haidasch, Eleonora. 

A-5821768, Hale, Samuel. 

A-5320765, Hansen, Niels Kristian. 

A-2181452, Hardy, Charlotte Maud. 

A-1478011, Harsi, Oscar Joseph. 

0300-398054. Hasim, Abdul. 

V-—779880, Hing, Archibald Harvey Mah. 

T-1956134, Jara, Ramon. 

A-6139148, Kamisato, Junken. 

A-6139152, Kamisato, Ushi (nee Nakado). 

A-6139149, Kamisato, Chieko. 

A-6139150, Kamisato, Motoko. 

A-6139151, Kamisato, Yasuo. 

A-4294896, Katsipis, Evangelos or Angelos 
Cipas. 
V-418197, Kauf, Anastasy Ludwig. 
A-9511658, Kew, Chow Ah or Ah Kew Chow. 
A-2140784, Klatt, Richard Gottlieb. 
A-6804013, Koh, Byung Choll or Byung Soo 
Koh. 

V-904964, Kureen, Ezra Shummail. 

V-890211, Kwan, Sung Tao. 

A-6763903, Kwoh, Huan-Tsing or Teddy 
Huan Tsing Kwoh or Theodore Huan-Tsing 
Kwoh. 

0300-303317. Kwoh, Emily Tzu-Ying or Em- 
ily Lu Kwoh or Emily Huan-Tsing Kwoh (nee 
Emily Tzu-Ying Lu or Tzu-Ying Lu). 

T-2760366, Lam, Mee Gim Louie. 

T-2760414, Lam, Betty Fung Tan. 

0300-361849, Lee, Oy Gum. 

A-3711135, Lee, Shue or James Lee. 

A-9795338, Lewis, Rufus Emlyn or Michael 
Sheridan Nolan or Eugene Lewis or Rufus 
A. Lewis, or Rufus Euguen Sheridan Lewis. 

A-6682660, Li, Zen Zuh. 

27594569, Jen, Li Fong Soon or Soong Jen 
Fong. 

A-3921548, Licon-Carrasco, Ramon. 

A-3098631, Licon, Rosenda Rodriguez De. 

A-9029164, Ligias, George or Giorge. 

A~7539780, Ling, Victoria Kuo-Fen, M. D. 
or Kuo-Fen Ling or Victoria Rosamond Ling. 

A-7444615, Lipschutz, Naftali, 

A-6033428, Liu, An-Hwa. 

A-6703462, Liu, Ann Ling. 

A 7078785, Lopez, Julio Campos. 

E-053649, Lopez-Garcia, Aurelio. 

E-053650, Olmos-Garcia, Julia. 

A-9658696, Lorenzo, Manuel or Manuel 
Lorenzo Pena. 

A-7031302, Louie, Nancy Ma. 

A-2933110, Lubrano, Salvatore. 

E-44761, Martinez-Rodriguez, Tomas. 

E-44762, Martinez-Rodriguez, Efran. 

E-15098, McClean, Marion Agatha. 

A-7177875, Meeks, Reginald Victor. 

T-1497353, Miau, Charles S. C. or Shau 
Chong Miau. 

A-3423342, Miller, John Constantine. 

A-8196566, Monserrate, Martha (nee Leon). 

A-8065219, Montes-Gonzales, Agustin. 

A-6385639, Montes-Gonzalez, Alfonso. 

A-6877589, Montoya, Miguel. 

E-064649, Mora-Anguiano, Juan. 

2 7093002, Muinelo, Luis Antonio Ortiz y. 
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A-—2674257, Nunez, Rosenda Parra de. 
T-2760197, Ngiam, Hai or Giam Sim Hal. 
A-2031943, Nye, Gladys Catherine or Cath- 
erine Goodwin Nye. 
V-889494, Orloff, Ivan Y. 
A-3599586, Panton, Leslie Alexander. 
T-2760250, Paolitto, Francesco Antonio. 
0300-387233, Pedone, Paolo or Pablo. 
V-435793, Pierce, Maria de Jesus Romero 
de. 
T-2760318, Piretta, Battista. 
A-6255887, Quispel, Jan Dirk or John 


A-5607811, Radich, Anton. 

A-2399682, Radovcic, Felicijo or Philip 
Radoveic or Felicilo Radovelc or Philip Rado- 
vich or Filip Radovcic. 

A-2028988, Rau, Willi. 

A-5296696, Rodrigues, Domingos. 

0900/41539, Rodriquez, Jorge Sanchez. 

A~7240348, Rojas, Rogelio. 

A-7240349, Rojas, Jaime. 

A-1151154, Rubio, Alberto. 

A-5536719, Sahlberg, Olga Emilia. 

0300-239870, Samaras, Fanoula. 

A-5738547, Sanders, Constance Sophie 
(nee Howell). 

T-1499170, Sanen, John Joseph. 

A~7739679, Sang, Leung Mun. 

T-1495423, Santana, Helen Alvarez. 

A-3870550, Scala, Eduardo. 

A-5040491, Schmidt, Mary Ann or Maureen 
Schmidt. 

V-169425, Sehkon, Balwant Kaur, 

A-5600896, Selak, George. 

E-49911, Shee, Tang Seto. 

A-4408554, Shek, Too or Shek Too or Do 
Dick. 

A-8190870, Sikoutris, Michael Pericles. 

A-9634473, Silvestre, Julio P. 

0502-6579, Simsuangco, Enriqueta Vera or 
Sims. 

A-5602759, Smet, Frans De or Frank De 
Smet. 

A-6171155, Spencer, George McDonald. 

A-4648310, Sum, Yip. 

A-5967444, Takamura, Kiichiro. 

0300-270370, Tchang, Paul Kiakong. 

0300-304548, Tchang, Rose Sui-Hwa (nee 
Sun). 

'T-141777, Te'o, Vaioleti Senine Kipeni or 
Senine Kipeni Te'o or Vaioleti Senine. 

A-9245354, Teodosio, Lucio Guardino. 

A-7178754, Terashita, Takeshi or Takeshi 
Matsuno or Yoshikazu Nozari or Jerry Nozaki. 

0900/59013, Trejo, Estevan Sandoval. 

A-4809136, Trencher, Rose or Rose Grand 
or Rose Rand. 

E-067383, Trillo-Rodriguez, Apolonio. 

A-3875034, Tsuchiya, Yoshiyuki. 

A-6964557, Unger, Harry. 

A-4448158, Vasquez, Placida DeMara de. 

A-2033999, Vastarelli, Antonio or Antonio 
Vastarelle or Antonio Vastarella or Antonio 
Concetto Vasterelle or Antonio V. Concetta. 

47469183, Villasenor, Raymundo. 

A-7469184, Villasenor, Antonio Espino. 

'T-1497306, Villasenor, Maria Teresa. 

'T-1956097, Wang, Chien-San. 

A-4936295, Whitney, Chapman Swain. 

A-3693064, Wing, Syd Shiu or Sydney Wing- 
Shiu Wing Sit. > 

A-6353566, Winn, Alicia Feria. 

A-7975202, Wisdom, Leon Lloyd. 

'T-2760413, Wong, Ding Kow or Angie Wong. 

0704-4684, Wong, Helen Al-Len. 

T-2760303, Yamaguchi, Sumi. 

E-49882, Yap, Joseph Fook On. 

A-9533022, Yee, Ah. 

1200-37259, Yee, Wong How or Wong Hom 
Lee or Yee Nam Gim. 

1209-10307, Sing, Yee Loy. 

A-9764943, Younus, Sheik Mohammed or 
John or Johenie Younus or Mohn Younus. 

E-1313, Yudgudis, Antanas or Yuodgudis 
or Juodgudis or Anthony Yuga, 

T-1495362, Adachi, Katsuhiko. 

'T-2783971, Adamec, Anton. 

A-9801454, Ahmed, Nazir Uddin. 

'T-2670509, Ajolo, Eufemia or Encarnacion 
delos Santos or Eufemia Torio or Encarna- 
cion Dela Rosa (nee Eufemia Bongolan). 
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'T-2670511, Ajolo, Jimmy Jesus or Jesus 
Torio. 

'T-2670508, Ajolo, Leatrice Socorro or So- 
corro Torio. 

'T-2670510, Ajolo, Virginia or Virginia Torio 
or Filipina Delos Santos. 

A-2384755, Baboura, Theodoros Nicolaos 
or Teddy Babouras. 

1600-100879, Baustian, Carol Mary (nee 
Fergus). 

A-3949927, Blyden, Ina Eudgenia. 

V-749701, Bortolini, Pietro. 

A-1578365, Bruneau, Therese Beatrice (nee 
Sevigny). 

1515/1271, Bryan, Ruth or Galon. 

A-6228522, Camporeale, Anastasio or Anas- 
tasia Camporeale Di Gennaro (nee De- 
genaro). 

A-6314501, 

A-3746465, 
Carregal Rey. 

A-7445878, Charles-Tello, Pedro. 

A-7445885, Charles, Marta Dominguez De. 

A-9691860, Chevat, Vincent or Chebat or 
Vincente Chebat or Vincente Nicholas 
Chebat. 

A-5347260, Chianello, Michele. 

A-3981732, Chun, Wei Foo or William 
Chun. 

T-1807527, Ciota, Odoardo. 

A-5807143, Coster, Conrad. 

A-5207735, Crose, Anton or Anton Cross. 

A-6223744, Davies, James. 

E-2210, Delano, Nora Bertha Hortensia nee 
Migliorati. 

T-1965175, Drew, Anne Lillian. 

A-6362604, Ergas, Ronald Jonathan. 

A-3396218, Faber, Josefa (nee Josefa Hut- 
ton) or Sophie Faber or Sophie Koehler. 

A-3269360, Fink, Nathan. 

A-4139678, Firt, Choing or Fat Chong or 
Chaing Fart. 

A-4652050, Fonoimoana, Mataniu Api or 
Matantu Api Tuia. 

A-1593703, Franz, Kurt Erwin Otto. 

A-5305997, Friedrich, Josefa (nee Riesen- 
huber) formerly Mentboer. 

A-5370523, Gamero, James Pacheco or San- 
tiago Pacheco. 

A-5967239, Ganiko, Yaju or Uaju or Jorge 
Ganiko. 

T-209484, Gomez, Francisco Andres or 
Francisco Gomez or Frank A. Gomez, 

A-9798375, Gonzales, Jesus. 

A-5327663, Gonzalez, Rita Garcia (nee 
Pivaral Perez). 

A-5597777, Gottschalk, Walter or Harry 
Gottschalk, 

V-427436, Grace, Vilma Carlota. 

A-6421287, Grinblat, Israel David. 

V-—126592, Hernandez, Herlinda Pena (nee 
Herlinda Pena-Garcia). 

A-6097844, Honda, Fujie. 

A-3078969, Jacobsen, Arthur Conrad or 
Arthur Jacobsen. 

A-6427473, Jadulang, Cresencla Casel or 
Dolores Mangligot Labangcop. 

A-4007834, Jan, Chin. 

A-1012212, Johansen, Ejnar or Einer or 
Ejnai. 

0707-9127, Karnavas, Nicolaos or Nick. 

A-4491759T, Katz, Bertha. 

A-9135882, Kiviroski, Eino, 

A-7284985, Kohn, Josef. 

A-6830546, Kotakis, Dimitriyos Anastas or 
Dimitrios A. Kotakis. 

‘T-2760962, Levy, Remedios Cisneros, 

0300-251666, Lombardi, Giovanna (nee 
Giovanna Nardone). 

A-4550888, Lopez, Carmen or Carmen Gon- 
zalez Lopez or Emilia Ida Boan. 

A-2078340, Lorentzen, Sven Reidar or Sven 
Lorentzen. 

A- 4460992, Lum, Ming Tick or Ming Lum 
or Ming Y. Lum or Eddie Lum. 

A-7445275, Lumbreras-Martinez, Miguel. 

A-7445555, Lumbreras, Santos Araujo de. 

A-7317594, Malar, Pawlo. 

0300-280376, Malek, Herman. 

0300-280374, Malek, Liglla (nee Ella Taub). 

E-43839, Martinez, Macaria Lara De or 
Macaria Lara, 


Carmona, Dolores. 
Carregal-Rey, Juan or Jose 
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A-7445309, Martinez-Siaz, Federico, 

0300-277019, Mathes, Shalom. 

11807526. Medina-Maris, Bernardino or 
Epitacio B. Medina. 

A~7858263, Minguez, Jose Santamaria, 

V-353648, Molina, Pas Gonsalez De. 

E-901100, Montalvo-Saldivar, Sigifredo. 

E-901101, Montalvo, Celestina Gonzalez de. 

E-059642, Andrade-Gonzalez, Jose Refugio. 

A-3643693, Mosrie, Abbes Joseph Hamed or 
Abbes Joseph Hamed. 

A-6153103, Naganuma, Iwaichi. 

A-6153102, Naganuma, Isoka. 

A-6153098, Naganuma, Kiyoka. 

A-6153100, Naganuma, Kazumi, 

A-6153096, Naganuma, Sumika, 

A-6153095, Naganuma, Kazuchigue. 

A-6153097, Naganuma, Kazaharu. 

A-6153099, Naganuma, Kazumi Juli Cesar. 

A-5967437, Nakagawa, Yoshio. 

A-6096818, Nakagawa, Kazuo or Julio 
Caesar Kazuo Nakagawa. 

A-6153160, Nakasone, Katsufiro. 

A-6153159, Nakasone, Makato, 

A-6153158, Nakasone, Mitsuko. 

A-5977610, Oyakawa, Yoshitatsu. 

A-6153194, Oyakawa, Yae or Yae Miyagi- 
Oyakawa. 

V-644957, Pasdermadjian, Bedros, 

A-4829891, Pasetorek, Stepan. 
: A-5674937, Pollock, Ann Boyce or Ann Pol- 
ock, 

E-052544, Pozo-Olaez, Jose Manuel Bernar- 
dino Del. 

A-2623497, Ramirez-Vega, Jose. 

A-6943413, Reilly, Frances Lilian or Per- 
sighetti. 

E-901031, Rodriguez-Chavez, Alfonso. 

E-901032, Rodriguez, Maria Luisa Patino 


A-4831958, Schaller, Ellen or Ellen Ljung- 
dael (nee Scharf). 

0300-294420, Shan, Dong Ah. 

E-49909, Shee, Chu Mark. 

A-5190552, Sophas, Merietha Antoinette or 
Merietha Lucinda Martin. 

A-1667289T, Sullivan, Michael. 

47295723, Sung-Kao, Chang Daniel or Su 
Yuen Chang. 

A-3408081, 
Gaidukevich. 

V-351314, Wei, Peter Hsieng Lien or Wel 
Hsing Lien. 

V-369382, Wei, Pearl Y. C. Shu or Pearl Yu 
Chin Shu Wel. 

0300-268430, Westley, Fiorella Nannini. 

A-3944758, Yow, Chow Ling. 

A-4398933, Zimmerman, Dorothy C. or 
Dorothy Giffen (nee King). 

A-8317033, Abair, Lillian Gates. 

T-1496079, Aguilar-Castillo, Jose Rodrigo. 

'T-2760375, Albright, Angeles. 

72760228, Alderman, Edith Victoria. 

0900/39366, Amezcua, Joaquin Suarez or 
Adolph Veseslada Soris or Robert V. Soria. 

A-5306991, Arnes, John. 

A-6726982, Ascencio-Garcia, Salvador. 

A-5116120, Backman, Sybil. 

A-2121297, Baratto, Lydia or Lidia Olivia 
Baratto or Lydia Menconi. 

'T-2760267, Barcellone, Ferdinando. 

0300-257969. Berndt, Carl Albert Werner. 

V-469367, Bien, Charles Wan-Nien. 

A-—7439148, Bonetti, Gaspare, 

0900-65092, Brenco, Guglielmo. 

T-1496857, Broadfoot, George Turford. 

T-1497380, Browne, Adrian Santa Maria. 

A-7197527, Buranis, Polyxeni Dimitriu (nee 
Badaliarou). 

A-5909674, Carstens, Heinrich Harry or 
Heinrich Harry Carstens Schreiner or Henry 
Carstens or Heinrich Carstens or Harry H. 
Schreiner. 

0300-264869, Celli, Domenico. 

T-1760404, Chang, Hou-Chun. 

T-1760405, Chang, Lan-Chuen Chen. 

A-9508683, Chang, Wah Tsai. 

A-2520258, Chao, Ming Chung or Chao Ming 
or Ming Kee. 

A-4995256, Chester, Arthur Percy or Pearcey 
Chester. 

T-2671920, Chu, Ah Dong or Ah Tsu Dong. 


Weber, Paul or Nikandr Z. 
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T-2760321, Cleope, Francisco Villegas. 
A-9833810, Coelho, Carlos Valentin. 
'T-1495426, Conde, Edward Marcelus. 
'T-1495427, Conde, Isabel Laura. 
A-9579506, Contreras, Victor Nicasio, 
71499175, Cortez, Alberto. 

‘V-38991, Cricelli, Rose or Rose Forlano. 

A-6361065T, Cruz, Alipio De La or Alipio 
Tacot. 

A-9621936, Czaplak, Jozef Stanislaw or 
Joseph Stanley Czaplak. 

V-304963, Ducay, Livinia Causin. 

A-5455408, Duffin, Ella Marie. 

0300-418529, Edwards, George. 

0300-217040, Fanouriakis, Manthos, 

A-4565335, Feldman, Minnie. 

A~7596984, Ferrer, Pierre Benoit. 

0707-7449, Filipschi, Lucian. 

'T-1496084, Fitch, May Gertrude. 

E-49013, Flores, Angelina Martinez De. 

23109884, Flores-Hermandez, Andres or 
Andrew Flores. 

A~7863939, Flynn, Rosemary Dale. 

A-3743395, Fook, Ng. 

T-938080, Gadiot, Hulda Ruth. 

A-1727782, Gaspar, Joseph. 

V-581720, George, Constantina Thomas or 
Constantina John Thomas or Constantina J. 
Thomas. 

A-6728271, Gluckselig, Elfriede. 

A-6038750, Graham, John Lionel. 

A-4637839, Guilherme, Augusto. 

V-905641, Hale, Anthony. 

A-5712360, Hamberis, Ioannis Andreas or 
George Sarris. 

47284226, Hartwell, Marie Augusta (nee 
Joseph). 

A-6089779, Hayner, 
Beatrice Libre Baylon. 

A-1430048, Hrycak, Nellie or Nancy or 
Chrycak or Nellie Struck or Krondat. 

A-5964211, Jacobi, Manfred. 

A-5678422, Jones, William John. 

E-49903, Jong, Susan Kong Suet (nee Susan 
Kong Suet Taam). 

0300-419718, Joy, Yip or Yip Joy Sen or 
Yip Yiu or Yew or Jose Yat. 

V. 1598512, Karm, Aino (nee Rannamees). 

A-3600259, Katsatos, Christos Demetriou 
or Christophores D. Gachos. 

A-3809343, Kaufman, Morris or Maurice 
Kaufman or Meiser Koffman. 

A-5902096, Kramis, Salim. 

A-3989023, Klock, Eugene. 

A-9765829, Kosticki, Walter Wladyslaw or 
Kostecki. 

A-1151409, Latiff, Roslie or Roslie Lattif. 

A-1151583, Lattanzi, Bertha or Bertha 
Vogel Lattanzi or Bertha Josephine Vogel or 
Bertha Josephine Engelberger. 

A-7897636, Lauser, Demetria D. 

A-9556548, Lee, Shu Fong or Chu Fou. 

T-2760411, Leong, Lum or Lam Leung. 

0300-6859, Lepp, Boris. 

T-2760270, Leung, Yuk Chung. 

‘T-2760963, Levy, Marcel Rene. 

A-9701850, Limanis, Oscar Valdenar. 

A-2793099T, Lindstrom, Gustay Herman. 

0400-47422, Lipson, Rebecca. 

A-7041422, Lorenz, John Clarence. 

A-6063032, MacGavin, William Ramon. 

A-6718350, Mamatos, Stella (nee Virirakis). 

V-890076, Kwai, Choo Tung Yuk or Choo 
Quai Fong. 

717-2672866. Man, Choo Chee. 

A-9765402T, Manof, Abdul or Abdul Manaf 
or Abdul Monof, 

A~7363576, Marshall, 
Ghislaine (nee Lebrun). 

A-1810027, Martinovich, Miljenko or Mel 
Anton Martin. 

A-8021376, Martins-Batista, Jose. 

A-9545588, Mavraganis, Dimigrios John. 

A 5028090. McBrien, Mary Joseph or Mary 
Joseph Devany or Catherine Devaney. 

A-1251408, Meraz-Flores, Julio. 

0400/46404, Miller, Byron George. 

A-6153063, Miyahira, Setsuko. 

A-6153064, Miyahira, Tetsuo. 

A-6153061, Miyahira, Emiko. 

A-6153062, Miyahira, Tadashige. 

6153065, Miyahira, Tadanobu. 


Beatrice Baylon or 


Genevieve Marie 
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A-2166140, Mon, Tse Gin. 

A-6420372T, Mou-Lai, Morley or Morley L. 
or Morley Lai Cho or Morley Cho. 

A-6183755T, Chow, Nancy Chow or Yinya 
Chos Cho. 

A-7427570, Mueller, Robert. 

A-7583122, Naef, Elizabeth. 

T-2760827, Nakano, Hiroto or James. 

'T-2760217, Nakashoji, Yaichi or Frank 
Nakashoji. 

A-2100540, Ng, Yuk Lin. 

A-5773780, Nipp, Frank Lung. 

A-7129706, Ogata, Akiko. 

A-6185233, Onaga, Yoshihiko. 

A-6185234, Onaga, Yuki. 

A-6185235, Onaga, Yoshinori. 

0900/64265, Ordaz-Velasquez, Rafael. 

A-8259845T, Owens-Orjas, Sergio Orlando 
or Lino Garcia or Orlando Owens. 

A-8134559, Pascua, Teodora Lagasca Inove- 
jas or Petra Padua Faraon. 

E-050405, Pena, Justo L. 

A-7945407, Petersen, Sven Edvard. 

A-6708954, Picariello, Dora (nee Vilani). 

A-71371644, Plumeri, Rosina (nee Plumeri). 
2 Poy, Chow Gum or Sam Poy 

W. 
A-5645701, Primis, Angeline Paul. 

A-9683972, Radovic, Sime. 

E-050431, Rarangol, Nicanora Borromeo or 
Nicanora B. De Guzman. 

A-5647947, Montanez, Rosa Raya. 

11497429, Raya-Cerda, Beatrice. 

A-1479617, Raymond, Ross. 

A-5953803, Reynaldo; Juanito Romo. 

A-4049057, Rodriguez, Daphne Lherisson. 

11496060, Rodriguez, Juan J. 

E-49073, Rodriguez-Flores, Evarardo. 

11499176, Rodriguez-Larra, Oscar. 

A-3452771, Rosen, Issie. 

4A-3400715, Rosen, Celia (nee Izon) or Syl- 
via Eison or Anna Gross. 

T-2760298, Ruiz, Jesus Gonzalez. 

A-4658895, Sacco, Emilio. 

A-2984012, Sam, Yuen Chen Shee Chun Ah. 

A-4503538, Sassano, Vincenzo. 

T-1495434, Seoane, Frank Rocha. 

E-49913, Shee, Tai Ling or Yuen Kyau 
Ling. 

A-8227444, Soong, Ts Liung or John Soong. 

A-4386630, Soong, Maying (nee Hsi). 

4-1211143, Tadano, Takeo or Frank 
Tadano. 

A-5343419, Tamm, Benita Marie. 

T-141894, Taualii, Eneleata. 

A-51214225, Taube, Ester Amalia formerly 
Markkanen (nee Rasanen). 

A-4931821, Ting, Robert Ung-Mah. 
ag at Tom, Share Gum or Kenneth 

m. 

A-7445935, Toro, Francisco Ramon-del. 

A-6211861, Torres, Fortuna Orta De or 
Fortuna Horta. 

A-3780431, Tripodi, Rosario. 

A-4089056, Turner, Robert Weir. 

A 7457016, Valle, Piera Maria or Gorini. 

E-33543, Valoria, Theresa Garcia, 

71496093. Vasquez, Josefa M. 

0400/39400, Veneziale, Antimo. 

A-3084937, Vieyra-Cuellar, Manuel. 

71497431. Watanabe, Hyakujiro. 

A-3696512, Westphalen, Harry or Harry 
Weston. 

A-0901246, Wing, Ah or Huang Hui Hsien or 
Wong Hui Hsien. 

T-2760361, Wong, Joong Seu Chin. 

A-6851479, Yang, Yuan-Hsi. 

A-6851670, Yang, Stella Chih Hsin. 

A-9700101, Yee, Wong. 

T-2760965, Yoshida, Tatsuki. 

E-49905, Young, Ngan Nung (nee Ngan 
Nung Lee). 

A-3023901, Yue, Kwok John. 

‘V-371425, Tom, Bee Hall. 

0300-400109, Johansen, Eilif Mainert. 

0500-42905, Pelaez, Eusebio, 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 2, line 13, after the number 
“A-4037830" strike out the name “Benne 


April 6 


“Bene- 


detti.“ and substitute the name 
detti.” 

On page 46, at the end of the bill, add the 
following names: 

“A-6988016, Nicolaou, Kaliope Mosas nee 
Kaliope Nikolaos Karavokirou.” 

6775542, Satyendra, Kudumalakunte 


Narasinagaro.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The Senate concurrent resolution was 
agreed to, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


FAVORING THE SUSPENSION OF DE- 
PORTATION OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 61, favoring the suspension 
of deportation of certain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate concurrent resolution, 
as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
favors the suspension of deportation in the 
case of each alien hereinafter named, in 
which case the Attorney General has sus- 
pended deportation for more than 6 months: 

E-49889, Abrahano, Rhody Mangaser (nee 
Rhody Maglaya Mangaser). 

A-2556502, Acker, Leon or Judah Leib 
Acker. 

A-6427474T, Agatol, Vicenta Tabisola. 

A-2085023, Amoignon, Alexis. 

A 7983435, Aycart, Jose Guillermo Le Blano 
y aka Jose Franquiz. 

‘T-2672042, Barrera-Hernandez, Pedro. 

A-5395297, Beltran, Fulgencio alias Joe 
Baltran. 

A-1531635, Berger, Emma alias Emma Gia- 
comelli. 

A-4363509, Best, Albert Augustus or Albert 
Best. 

427357996. Braga, Maria Etelvina Silva. 

A-4697469, Brown, Madge. 

T-2760280, Bun, Hong. 

V-1250373, Cadora, Nameh Yusuf. 

A-6982873, Carpio, Teodoro Obispo, 

A-7350909, Carugati, Eraldo. 

A~-7350910, Carugati, Minerva (nee Faini). 
a Carvallo, Eladio Aris alias Eladio 

is. 

A~7849504, Casavecchia, Faliero. 

A-7044481, Castaneda, Javier or Javier Cas- 
taneda-Simental. 

A-7044036, Castaneda, Ramona Lopez de. 

A-7350892, Castillo, Hortencia Agor. 

A-3292453, Cavallaro, Oreste. 

A-1676510, Chen, Louis alias Chen Yon 
alias Yun Choy. 

T-2760305, Chang, Chung Kuel. 

A-9103566, Chang, Tom alias Chang Tack. 

T-2760268, Chin, Sang. 

A-4587736, Chiu, Gin-Hsing alias Chiu Gin 
Hsing. 

E-49884, Chong, Kwai Yuen. 

Gas Chow, Hilary Gath (nee Hilary 
ath). — 
A-6531339, Christ, Aspasia or Aspacia 

Christ or Aspasia Roata. 

0300-67259, Clark, Frank Wesley or Frank 
Clark. 

A-9776939, Colli, 
Mario Carlo Colli. 

V-172600, Costa, Angela Aurora or Angela 
Aurora di Oliveira. 

99591/618, Costa-Pereira, Jose da. 

aia Cueneo, Carolina (nee Temac- 
nini). 

A-7978966T, Cyarvides, 
Soto y. 

V-906057, Dowell, Milagros E. 

A-5345903, Dromi, Rose Marie aka Rose 
Marie Silipo or Carmelina Davello. 

A-3402603, Eichin, Fred Wilhelm. 

A-5687748, Eilers, Oscar. 

‘T-1367776, Elauria, Ernesto. 


Vittorio alias Vittorio 


Feliciano Rafael 
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E-33540, Ellis, May Louise. 

1- 290200, Engbrecht, Henry. 

V-1412443, Escobar, Gustavo Jose. 

T-2760292, Escueta, Melvin Dangilon. 

‘T-2760291, Escueta, Rosadia Dangilon. 

T-2760261, Faraguna, Frank Leo. 

A-5993552, Ferrari, Luis Antonio. 

T-2760381, Fung, George. 

0300-1464 5, Garcia, Felix Crespo Y or Jose 
Estrada. 

T-2766274, Garcia, Juan Melendez. 

A-5987724, Garcia, Julio Cesar. 

A-5987649, Garcia, Angela Perdomo. 

A-5987746, Garcia, Elvia Maria. 

A-5987742, Garcia, Oscar Rolando. 

A-5987744, Garcia, Lydilia Angela. 

'T-2760398, Ghibaud, Ferdinand. 

V-1194829, Giacomo, Pepe Filipo Di. 

2272—P-25220, Gjuricic, Milan or Milos 
Gjuricic or Gjurich or Mike Gurick alias 
Stephan Vukerich. 

E-086874, Gong, William Wing Jung. 

T-2760317, Grossenbacher, Rachel M. 

A-6029512, Haanraadts, Jacobus Aukelinus 
Hendrikus or Jack Haanraadts. 

T-2760175, Hata, Fukakichi. 

A-4797435, Hecke, Joseph Louis Van. 

T-1496068, Hernandez, Victor. 

'T-2760284, Hill, Cecil Thomas. 

A-5964006, Hlus, Alexander or Klus or 
Kluss. 

'T-1496088, Hoh, George Lok-Kwong. 

'T-676677, Hom, Toy Kim Chin or Chin Toy 
Kim or Hom Toy Kim. 

0300-424284, Housey, Isabell or Elizabeth 
Hunter. 

A-3916245, How, Quang alias Quang, Willie. 

E-33529, Hwa, Woo Chiang. 

E-33528, Woo, Lily Lee. 

E-49266, Ibarra-Garcia, Jose Trinidad. 

E-49268, Delgadillo-Ibarra, Maria Jesus aka 
Maria Jesus Delgadillo de Ibarra. 

E-49268, Ibarra-Delgadillo, Jose Refugio. 

BH-49269, Ibarra-Delgadillo, Rafael. 

E-49270, Ibarra-Delgadillo, Maria Guada- 


lupe. 

A-7483636, Iorio, Giuseppe Di or Joe Di 
Iorio or Joseph Di Iorio. 

T-2760376, Jarroni, Giovanni. 

0300-291057, Johnson, Clara (nee Isi- 
dore). 

0707-7767, 
Papp). 

'T-2760229, Kan, Wai Lum. 

A-4862794, Karamatzanis, Diamantis Nich- 
olas alias Diamond N. Tzanis. 

A-1302620, Kelly, Louise Renee nee Bois- 
tart alias Louise Boacy alias Louise Piermat- 
tei or Piermattes. 

A-8190821, Kemble, William. 

T-2760162, Kimura, Teiko. 

A-5365304, Klingstrom, Sven Adolf. 

A-5364316, Kosik, Joseph or Koshek, alias 
Joe Hoffman or Joe Singer. 

E-061206, Kshivda, Antoni or da. 

A- 6311232, Kwan, Elise aka Meu-Tshung 
Kwan. 

A-6173423, Kwan, 
Kwan. 

T-1496880, Lee, Yue Shuen. 

A-2330928, Lecanda, Angel. 

T-1506099, Leith, Anne J. 
naugh). 

T-1892045, Leung, George Git or Leung 
Sun Git. 

A-4743447, Li, Wu Wei or Wu Li Wei. 

A-6618327, Lilley, Marion Elvia formerly 
Marion Elvia Bron, 

A-5886736, Lopez-Nunez, Antonio alias 
Manuel Ful. 

A-7469723, Louie, Huana Wan Hsing. 

T-2761994, Luca, Sebastiano De. 

A 7350805, Madden, Barbara Evelyn or Bar- 
bara Evelyn McCauley (nee May). 

A-6363939, Mantele, Aurora, 

A-8025125, Marce, Arthur Alfred Joseph 


Kadas, Ilona Rozalia (nee 


Kwo-Chun aka Fred 


(nee Kava- 


‘T-2760265, Markoulakis, Evangelos Greg- 
oriou. 

0300-395196, Martinez-Morino, Jose Man- 
uel or Manuel Vasqula, or Manuel Rodriguez, 
or Manual Vasquas. 
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A-2589768, Meder, 
Meder. 

A-4882730, Meneghelli, Rudolph alias Ru- 
dolph Louis. 

A-9115959, Michkovitch, Alexandre alias 
Aleksander Miskovic. 

0300-352660, Miller, Avril Anne or Avril 
Morais Nunez. 

A-1096835, Moeva, Massillie or Jack Moeva. 

V-537852, Mojica, Carlota. 

T-1892728, Monde, Anne Marie or Anne 
Marie Monde Delgado. 

1519/331, Mora, Concepcion Fierro De. 

1519/332, Carrillo-Fierro, Luis. 

0300-286669, Murray, John. 

1501-18468, Musleh, Jiries Musleh or Mis- 
leh Mislen or George Misleh. 

A-4480024, Naungayan, Perfecta Inigo. 

A-1385073, Newman, Asmus Bernard or 
Asmus Newmann or Newman alias Charles B. 
Newman. 

A-5437110, Olausson, Carl Maurits alias 
Carl Maurits Leonard Olausson. 

A-9764604, Palma, Biruta Blumentals for- 
merly Palmashuk (nee Biruta Blumentals). 

A-8117171, Patsaros, Georgeos. 

T-2760308, Patten, Remedios Van. 

A-2874053, Perez, Antonio Fernandez. 

2078/006, Quai, Moy Dong alias Jimmy 
Moy or Dan Moy. 

A-5030148, Rano, Alfonso or Alfonso Ra- 
nous or Ranois. 

‘T-2672868, Rashed, Jimmy. 

A-3527227, Rembeci, Nasi P. or Athanas P. 
Vassiliau, or Muharen Nuri. 

A-4398706, Rodriguez, Leodegario or Man- 
uel Fernandez, 

A-6758242, Rotberg, Lucien Syman, 

0900-60515, Sabala, Jesus Villagomez. 

T-2760200, Saeonin, Jim. 

A-5994386, Salamone, Antonino or Antonio 
Salamone or Anthony Salamone. 

A-6341307, Salmon, Helen Louise (nee 
Burns). 

A-6112565, Santana, Jose Munoz alias Jose 
Santana Munoz. 

A-4354018, Schmidt, Margaret. 

A-5310349, Schmidt, Mathias. 

A-7669705, Seamon, Gabriella Hecko or 
Seaman. 

A-4991814, Seidler, Herman Paul. 

A-4760223, Shee, Wong or Wong See or 
Wong Hay Zou. 

A-6650207, Sidat-Singh, Grace or Grace 
Bissessar. 

A-2243051, Simonias, Miroslav. 

T-1892453, Smith, Iva Calvina. 

A-4933092, Spitzner, Hans Nicholas or 
Nicolaus Spitzner or Johann Spitzner or 
Hans Spitzner. 

A-5677642, Steinberger, Joseph Frank. 

0707-K-—7565, Stricko, Joseph. 

A-7180914, Striek, Andrew William. 

A-3809056, Torres-Reyes, Castulo Calixto. 

A-2737956, True, Raymond. 

A-5619226, Urahama, Tokuji. 

A-9548130T, Vazques, Julio Aneiros or Julio 
Anniros or Julio Anniros Vazquez. 

T-2760259, Vecchiardo, Giuseppe or Joe 
Wechiardo. 

A-1489618, Venetiou, Stamatios or Stama- 
tif or Steve or Stamatis. 

A-9520413, Verginakis, George or Georges 
Konstantinos Verginakis. 

T-1495337, Villanueva, Montano, 

A-4302985, Vlahopoulas, Spiros. 

V-772159, Warner, Johanna Maria. 

A-6508749, Weinman, Leib or Leib Samuel 
of Leiv Seiman or Louis Weinman. 

A-6216464, Wolinska, Alicia. 

A-7415212, Wong, May I-Tseng Liang. 

E-4645, Wong, Yong or Wong Yong. 

‘T-1495435, Yasuda, Sei. 

A-6096833, Yoda, Masao. 

A-6154842, Yoda, Masuko. 

A-6444688, Young, Andrew Gock. 

‘T-1864515, Acoba, Marcela Ballesteros or 
Sabina Sagario Agas. 

V-1572652, Aguirre, Maria Trinidad (nee 
Maria Trinidad Arana y Arrien). 

T-2760290, Aksel, Ferdi Abdurrahman, 


Eduard or Edward 
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A-3717046, Alli, John. 

V-248194, Avanche, Cynthia Alfonso. 

0900-45346, Balagot, Reuben Castillo. 

0900-45347, Balagot, Lourdes Ramirez. 

T-—1496407, Bandon, Frederick or Ferdinand 
Pantin. 

T-2760674, Banegas, Mary Socorro-de La 
Cruz de. 

A-7476997, Benito, Purificacion Martin de 
or Purificacion Martin-Buted. 

T-2760655, Bermudez, Antonio Gomez. 

E-057378, Chan, Him or Harry Chan. 

A-4873451, Chikourias, Constantinos or 
Gus Chikas. 

0707-8538, Chin, Thomas or Chin Wing or 
Chin Ming Horn. 

A-7445517, Colunga-Olmos, Agustin. 

A-7445503, Colunga, Concepcion Ayala De. 

1409-14928, Colunga-Ayala, Jose. 

1409-14929, Colunga-Ayala, Carlos. 

1409-14930, Colunga-Ayala, Tomas. 

T-2760673, Cruz, Victoriana De La Torre 
De La. 

A-4735334, Cumella, Calogera (nee Marot- 
ta or Pietra Napoli). 

A-3632610, Chang, Willie S. or Sze Ah 
Chung. 

A-8282069, Cunha, Joao Gomes Da. 

0300-421329, Cutler, Toba, or Tau ba Cotler 
or Esther Tobe Chazin. 

A-6931316, Davila, Pedro. 

T-2598701, Davila-Hernandez, Jesus. 

E-059669, Delgado-Morales, Raymundo. 

E-059670, Delgado-Escamilla, Benito. 

A-7450951, Dzanetatos, Evangelos. 

A-1756596, Erzen, Cevdet Ali or Joe Erzen. 

A-7604153, Estrella, Maria Velasco. 

A-3327384, Flores, Jesus Olmos de. 

A-3327383, Flores-Flores, Luis. 

A-3998928, Flores-Olmos, Ramon. 

1600-102095. Flores-Olmos, Maria. 

A-3957794, Fong, Yong. 

A-7391994, Franco-Gonzalez, Jesus. 

A-7049530, Garcia-Leon, Domingo or Do- 
mingo Leon-Garcia. 

A-8017191, Garrison, Dorothy (nee Chase). 

A-6774257, Ghandi, Sorab Khushro, 

A-3709183, Giglio, Nicolino. 

11496783, Glenfield, Robert. 

71495424, Gobbo, Ubaldo. 

'T-2760378, Goitia, Victoriano Abadia or 
Victor Abadia. 

A-5417727, Gomez, Gerardo Valcarcel y or 
Gerardo Valcarcel. 

E-085755, Greenspan, Mollie. 

'T-2760367, Gucho-Gonzalez, Guadalupe. 

'T-2760368, Gucho-Gonzalez, Mary Luch 
Nunez. 

A-3560032, Gustavsen, Gustay Bertin. 

V-304441, Hernandez, Jesus Barbaza. 

E-33805, Hoy, Lee. 

A-6033460, Hu, Sien-Tsin. 

A-€6033467, Hu, Kwan-Ting Chow. 

A-8031586, Hua, Ming Young or Meng 
Young Hua. 

0300-346875, Jack, Eng Foon or Foon Jack 
Eng or Jack Eng or Foon or Foon Jack. 

A-7399354, Jiminez-Nunez, Margarita or 
Margarita Jiminez de Ramos. 

A-3687538, Kannengieser, Anna or Anna 
Daskoyski. 

A-6963271, Kaprielian, Mardiros or Marco 
Kaprielian. 

‘T-1496057, Kutz, Emery. 

A-9948102, Landeira, Alvaro Pereira T. 

A-9687378, Law, Yam or Law Yam. 

A-4892545, Lew, Tai or Lew Share Tal. 

T-2760412, Look, Shee Chan or Chan Shee 
Look. 

0900/59540, Lopez, Juanita Garcia. 

T-1496848, Lopez-Becerra, Fidencio, 

A-8258789, Lopez-Salazar, Melesio. 

T-2760102, Lu, Sung Nien. 

T-2760103, Lu, Yu Lan Chen. 

A-9553451, Marinkovich, Anton. 

A-6615646, Marquez, Carlos Ramos. 

A-8151362, Ramos, Maria Antonia (nee 
Abraira). 

A-8117703T, Martinez-Garcia, Jose An- 
tioco or Jose Martinez-Garcla or Jose Garcia 
or Jose M. Garcia. 


A-4070522, Masciana, Vincenzo. 
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72760285, Meeuwisse, Gerardus Antonius 
Maria. 

A-2544775, Mets, Julius. 

A-6588576, Micelli, Anna or Anna Montella. 

A-5209113, Mirna, Walther Maria Hein- 
rich or Theodore Victor Roelof-Lanner. 

T-1496078, Moreno-Sandoval, Pedro. 

A-5968747, Nivon, Carmen Yglesias De. 

A-7966216, O’Young, William Hui. 

A-~6928242, Partida-Gama, Francisco. 

E-1405 1. Patterson, Johanna Wilhelmina. 

0300/418126, Powell, Calvin Emanuel or 
Calvin E. Powell or Calvin Powell or Donald 
Wendell Powell or Donald W. Powell or 
Donald Powell. 

0804-7471, Ramirez-Rivero, Alfonso. 

A-4441999, Ramos, Antonio Munoz. 

A-4944359T, Regueira-Rodrigues, Joaquim. 

E-13051, Reina-Cisneros, Marcello Julio or 
Marcello J. Reina. 

A-1789812, Riemer, 
Riemer. 

A-6719005, Robertson, James. 

A-6958054, Rosales-Silva, Inocencio. 

A-6958052, Rosales, Rosa Maria. 

E-48433, Rubio, Guadalupe Murillo De or 
Guadalupe Muro De Rubio. 

A~7863925, Salazar-Gomez, Daniel or 
Daniel Gomez-Salazar, or Pedro Salazar- 
Gomez. 

0900/58598, Sanchez-Colin, Salomon. 

11496083, Sanchez-Sanchez, Antonio. 

'T-1496080, Sanchez, Maria Carmen. 

A-3286238, Schack, Preben. 

A- 2346279, Schiller, Frederick Hugo or 
Frederick H. Schiller or Friedrich Schiller. 

T-2760108, Scholobohm, Eunomia T. 

A-7249633, Sciuchetti, Remo. 

A-1810755, Shung, Chen Yuet 
Shung Chen. 

E-15772, Sing, Joe or Chu Mon. 

A-4757517, Sponarich, Michele or Nick. 

A-9767586, Sundby, Kaare Sorensen or 
Kaare Sunby. 

A-1474604, Swaby, Cyril James. 

'T-2760117, Swee, Sia Kim or Ling Ah King. 

A-6424398, Takacas, Ferencz or Frank 
Adler. 

A-6438873, Tambocon-Linato, Patria Santa 
Maria. 

A-1129158, Thomas, James Reyene. 

'T-1496874, Tong, Chong Wo. 

A-7394695, Ulloa-Garcia, Leandro or Epi- 
fianio Pedroza-Gonzales. 

T-2760689, Uriz, Martin. 

E-2218, Walsh, Catherine Josephine or 
Catherine Bushey. 

A-2572352, Weber, Robert. 

A-1663455, Webley, Kenneth T. 

A-5968748, Yglesias, Alexandro Nivon. 

E-13086, Yu, Lang Ping. 

E-13087, Yu, Liu Youn Feng. 

A-5968746, Zafra, Carmen Verdugo. 

A-5910613, Mejia-Barrajas, Miguel. 

72072795, Morales-Gonzalez, Nicolas. 

A-7392035, Selvera-Gutierrez, Jose. 

A-7390753, Selvera, Maria Zarate de. 

A-6985699, Aguilar, Eloisa Barrera de or 
Eloisa Barrera-Moya. 

T-1496892, Aguiniga-Sanchez, Reyanldo. 

12760383, Aguirre, Ignacio Morales. 

A-6857727, Albury, George Washington. 

‘T-2637183, Alva-Gonzalez, Elias. 

A-2397499, Alvarez, Tomas Casimiro or 
Thomas Alvarez. 

V-666045, Arroyo, Roberto Ramos. 

V-336632, Au, Fong Chau August. 

T-2760385, Barragan-Silva, Salvador. 

E-3034, Barrientos-Martinez, Celso or Celso 
Barrientos, á 

A-7016195, Barriga, Maria Gloria. 

‘T-1496878, Campos, Virginia May. 

11510218, Candelaria, Severino Magdaleno 
Y Fernandez or Severino Candelaria. 

A-9691862, Canillas, Eduard Chebat. 

A-4779242, Cataldo, Vincenzo. 

E-3291, Chan, Chin or Frank Chan or 
Frank Chin. 

E-3935, Chang, Yi Ming or Mrs. Chin Kiang 
Chang. 

E-3937, Chang, Nai Shun. 

E-3938, Chang, Nai Yong. 


Gyorgy or George 


or Yuet 
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E-3936, Chang, Nai Chong. 

E-3934, Chang, Nai Hung. 

T-2753797, Chavez, Julia Aguilera de. 

E-050401, Ching, Marjorie Rosetta (nee 
Marjorie Rosetta Sarsin or Marjorie Rosetta 
Lam). 

E-901117, Cisneros-Garcia, Ramon. 

E-901119, Cisneros-Sanchez, Jose Guada- 


lupe. 

A-6252159, Clark, Nelly Burgos (nee Nelly 
Xerez Burgos). 

A-4308668, Cobos, Roman. 

0100-24366, Cognein, Flaviano. 

A-7054538, Collins, Paul H. or Lothar 
Friedrich Hermann Lapp or Lopp. 

A-7898939, Constantinescu, Constantin. 

A-6936474, Costa, Manuel Zeferino Braz 
Da. 

A-4065731, Esquibel, Placido. 

A-3818366, Fagundes, Manuel Vieria. 

A-9553253, Feldmann, Teodors or Teodors 
Feldmanis or Theodore Feldmann. 

A-7983352, Felipe, Marcolino or Felipe Mar- 
colino or Marcolina Felipe. 

A-4980838, Filz, Richard Henry. 

A-6534319, Fischer, Herman. 

A-6843554, Fischer, Zuzana Schonbaum 
(nee Zuzana Schonbaum). 

A-5241973, Fook, Huie Wing or Huey Wing 
Fook or Hoy Wing Fook or Henry Huie or 
Hoy. 

A-3470218, Fernandez, Antonio. 

T-1497369, Galvan-Arrelano, 
Cirilo Arcazola. 

47476578. Guerra, Sabina Mata De. 

E-33633, Halimah, Mail. 

A-5055188, Hazenberg, Lambertus. 

A-5516554T, Hecht, John. 

A-5534285, Hoffman, Sonia (nee Schen- 
ker). 

A~-7384342, Hsiao, Tsui Beh or Betty Shaw 
or Betty Hsiao or Betty Chow. 

T-2761379, Inouye, Hisao. 

47983038, Kartchner, Elfida Alicia Corn 
De. 
A-7978331, Kartchner, Verdel, 

A-3328901, Kee Wong. 

A-4257255, Keller, Peter. 

A-3556986,, Koehler, Helga Mary (nee 
Binder). 

A-9770811, Korn, Jacob or Carl Behrends. 

A-5226407, Krisberg, Dorothy (nee Doba 
Friedman). 

A-7366498, Kun, Lam Tung or Dennis Lin. 

0900-45155, Lu, Eleanor or Eleanor Lin. 

A-3620691, Lamberti, Francesco or Frank 
Lambert. 

V-737077T, Lawee, Alfred Khedouri or Al- 
fred Lawee Khedouri. 

A-2873670, Lee, Kong. 

A-6711103, Liu, Frederick Fu. 

E-47582, Long, Aurora Swanson or Maria 
Luisa Swanson or Carmen Swanson, 

A-7021858, Lozano, Edward Paul. 

T-2760319, Lucchesi, Alfredo. 

A-4758083, Lyons, Dorothy Edith (nee Mc- 
Gregor or Dorothy Edith Pastor). 

A-4514742, Mayer, Mathias Lajos or Math- 
ias Layas Mayer. 

E-10454, McGinley, Joseph. 

A-9133870, Mihatov, Thomas John. 

A-5659625, Moncayo, Domingo Pedro or 
Domingo Moncayo. 

A-5956192, Moore, Seamon James. 

'T-2760101, Mora-Escalera, Heliodoro. 

A-6063045, Moreno, Paz Benedicto or Maria 
Paz Magdalena Benedicto. 

A-5569927, Morgenroth, Sigmund. 

A-5569926, Morgenroth, Lucie Gast. 

'T-2672412, Muziotti, Jacques, 

A-9693024, Ngo, Chu Chuan. 

A-5109697, Nitschke, Reinhold Ferdinand. 

A-6960467, Palma-Cardenas, Jesus. 

T-—2671995, Pastorino, Luigi Giuseppe. 

A-5293697, Pierson, Earl James. 

A-4654701, Pommer, Alfred Gustav. 

171-2760646, Reasola-Olvera, Javier. 

T-1496782, Reyna-Bernal, Juan. 

T-325737, Rivas-Garza, Avelina. 

A-4575430, Rivera, Maria Consuelo Verdugo 


Cirilo, or 


de (nee Maria Consuelo Verdugo-Espinosa). 
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A-5644209, Rosier, Marie Josephine De. 

A-2549028, Rothie, Eddie or Oddie Rothie. 

A-4698921, Russo, Jennie nee Cervasi or 
Giovanna Russo or Giovanna Cervasi. 

A-5731289, Sabit, Vahdi or Mehmet Vah- 
deddin Sabit. 

A-2941373, Saenz, Adella Ronquillo De. 

T-1495328, Saiz, Juan Francisco. 

T-1495329, Saiz, Olivia Irene. 

711495330, Saiz, Jr., Juan Francisco. 

A-1332786, Sala, Ferdinando or James F. 
Sala. 

T-1496847, Salinas, Luis Garcia. 

A-7376144, Sapir, Albert Abraham. 

T-1496793, Sekigahama, Satori. 

‘T-2760221, Seminario, Joseph Ysaac. 

A-9663441, Seng, Lei or Lai Sing or Li 
Sheng. 

T-1497413, Sepulveda-Salmeron, Rafael. 

T-1496061, Shinoda, Sadao Frank. 

A-0949600, Shun, Chang Ting or Ting- 
Hsun Chang or Tennyson Po-Hsun Chang 
or Po-Hsun Chang. 

A-7930304, Chang, Anna May Ing or Anna 
May Hsi-En Ing or Anna May Hsi-En Ing 
Chang. 

A 7424125, Simoni, Bianca Bolcioni. 

A-9767674, Sing, Chang Pah or Chang Pan 
Sing. 

A-3379226, Soalihy, Abdullah. 

T-1495431, Solari, Giobatta Ricardo. 

0300-195653, Sontanes, Ana or Ana Chana 
Teitelbaum. 

A-4272067, Sorrentino, Umberto or Albert 
or Alberto. 

T-2760225, Sosa-Angel, Francisco. 

A-7558995, Sotelo, Enrique Mayorga. 

T-2276306, Spitz, Leon or Chaim Arye 
Spitz. 

V-1431648, Spitz, Ester (nee Feldman). 

0900/21835, Stock, Gwendolyn Eunice. 

A-5004073, Suedkamp, Amalie Johanna or 
Amalie Johanna Sudkamp. 

A-6924551, Talmadge, William Naftaly. 

A-1020608, Tjensvold, Jacob Jacobsen or 
Jacob Jacobsen. 

A-3274143, Umana, Lorenzo. 

A-6534657, Ure, William Patrick. 

11496070, Valdovinos, Joyce Elson. 

A-5919251, Valerio, Elidio Lopes. 

A-2031512, Vasquez, Jose or Trent Vasquez 
or Jose Trent (Trinedad) Vasquez. 

A-7385768, Vela, Juana Evangelina Vega 


A-5461905, Velliares, George Constantin or 
George Costas Velliares. 

A-4684901, Verdin-Flores, Eleno or Delano 
Verdin-Flores. 

12760401, Versola, Teofilo. 

A-2488739, Voelker, Clifford Austin. 

A-6419238, White, Harry Owen. 

71892213, Won, Ong or Ong Wong. 

A-4236745, Wong, Phoei Kwai. 

A-9635020, Wong, Tsang. 

S i Wu, Tche-Wei (nee Tehe-Wel 

11496870, Yau, Chow Ping. 

‘T-2760376, Yoshida, Noburu. 

0707-7872, Young, Flordeliza Pael or 
Flordeliza Pael. 

1 070770088, Young, Ruben Pael or Ruben 
ael. 

'T-1496882, Yuen, Tick Hee. 

'T-303126, Zebroff, Elizabeth. 

A-9302618, Kok, Lum Man, 

'T-2626088, Acosta-Maqueda, Domingo. 

A-5026968, Aguirre, Encarnacion Gonzalez 
de or Helen or Helene or Elena Sallaberry. 

V-906184, Aspiras, Angeles. 

T-2672010, Ballin-Ramirez, Magdelano. 
„5 Barriga, Antonia Maria Salcedo 
0900/35364, Bauer, Joseph Carl. 

A-7491055, Benes, Vaclav Edvard. 

A-5960640, Blumenthal, Ernst. 

V-371604, Bow, Jean Chu. 

A-7398318, Castaneda, Catarino. 

1600/101499, Chavez, Virginia Pacheco- 
Ruelas de or Virginia Carrillo or Virginia 
Guardado. 

A-8189429, Chin, Wah. 


ee ee ee 
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A-6362932, Clushon, 
Shirley Lyssa Carini. 

E-2225, Dicker, Taimi Alina (nee Haino or 
Fleming or Oinonen). 

T-56019, Dominguez, Agripina Hinojosa 
(nee Agripina Hinoposa-Gonzalez). 

T-2671919, Economou, John Antoniou. 

A-6727080, Espino-Garcia, Miguel. 

A-7383199, Fedje, Gerd Annie (nee Berger). 

A-1337444, Fenkohl, Fred John or Freder- 
ich John Fenkohl or Fred Johni Fenkehl or 
Fred Fenkohn. 

A-5829251, Fite, Evelyn Agnes. 

0707-6200, Foldi, Peter Andras. 

E-053399, Freulings, Klaus Dieter. 

T-1495120, Garcia-Escobedo, Felix. 

A-5694536, Garz, Albert Rudolph or Albert 
Garz. 

T-1496064, Gonzalez-Gudino, Jesus. 

A-3502635, Gustavino, Oscar or Oscar 
Lavine. 

A-3277469, Haakonsen, Fred or Frithjof. 

A-6853231, Hansen, Alice M. 

E-059817, Hernandez-Hernandez, Jesus. 

1209-9475, Houske, Caroline Minnie. 

A-2908481, Jaso-Macias, Higinio Ignacio. 

A-6343643, Katsaros, Efstathios. 

A-6343644, Katsaros, Penelopi. 

'T-1496811, Kobayashi, Tomeki. 

A-7841254, Kuang-Hua, Ch’eng or Alfred 
Kuang-Hua Cheng. 

A-9523843, Lee, Ling Ah. 

E-36304, Li, Heng Yu. 

A-6211985, Loh, Yuan Chiu. 

A-6624917, Loh, Huan Pao (nee Wang). 

A-6052296, Lomeli-Aceves, Sebastian. 

V-292481, Mahvi, Abolfath. 

V-292480, Mahvi, Josette (nee You). 

T-2760694, Marrufo, Antonio Gomez or 
Antonio Gomez Maroof, 

A-5267458, Martinez, Casiano. 

E-059775, Martinez-Garza, Pedro. 

A-5821019, Mattison, Frances Ida (nee 
Gerard). 

A~7096918, McNeal, Emma Antonius. 

A-8259729T, Melville, Cecil Agustas. 

‘T-2760026, Mendoza, Benjamin Garcia. 

A-5755983, Mitchell, Gwendolyn Bell. 

'T-1497419, Mormoris, Andreas Panaciotis. 

A-6440324, Moscoso, Luis Saul. 

A-1943954, Muller, August. 

T-302911, Murguia-Puga, Francisco. 

T-302913, Murguia, Encarnagion Vargas de. 

A-5011983, Nagi, Ali or Abdu Hashen, 

A-6874302, Najat, Mahdokht Mahnaz. 

A-6727081, Nava, Socorro or Socorro Nava 
de Espino. 

'T-2585055, Niemi, Kalervo. 

A-3937040, On, Joe Cing or Joe Hee Leun. 

A-7967507, Pate, Antonia or Pati. 

A-9831029, Pepe, Vincenzo. 

A-2107665, Perkins, John Rowley. 

V-—1339606, Potasi, Palolo or Palolo Ast. 

A-6726238, Ramos-Colio, Gerardo. 

A-5380057, Ratia, Wanda Anna or Wanda 
Anna Schmidt or Wanda Anna Karska or 
Wanda Anna Meredyk or Wanda Anna 
Carlson. 

E-057695, Raygoza-Martinez, Tomas. 

A-4798742, Renteria-Sotelo, Elena. 

T-2626303, Reyes-Villanueva, Pedro. 

A-7469329, Reyna-Pena, Marcos. 

A~-7463894, Reyna, Antonia Garcia De. 

A-1475849, Rodriguez, Manuel. 

A-5046332, Salo, Eino John or Ruurik 
Arthur Harold Westerlund. 

T-1497358, Sanchez-Mercado, Genaro. 

A-6736860, Santa-Maria, Susanna Gar- 
avillas. 

A-7036697, Scott, Miriam Augusta, 

A-9948110, Serrano, Matias Nunes. 

E-36310, Strauss, Martha Kaposty. 

A-6380955, Sztejn, Samuel or Samuel Stein. 

T-2760113, Tafoya, Andrea Gomez. 

T-1496202, Tornowski, Max Franz. 

T-2760677, Torres-Gonzalez, Paulino. 

T-1496786, Toung, Kouang Kuo. 

T-1496791, Trujillo-Montenegro, David. 

A-8036426, Tso, Lin or Frederick Lin Tso. 

79347704, Tso, Sou-Cheng (nee Hung). 


Shirley Lyssa or 
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A-5072326, Vallejo, Pedro or Pedro Vallejo 
Fernandez. 

A-4840919, Vega-Vasquez, Antonio. 

A-4840907, Vega, Guadalupe Romero De. 

A-7995695, Valesquez, Antonio Montano. 

A-5336765, Villarreal, Nicolas Rincon. 

72760222, Wain, Montague Charles. 

T-2760245, Wallace, Francis La Fontaine. 

A-6990520, Williams, John Jona or John 
Jona. 

E-36307, Wong, Kam Kong. 

E-36308, Lowe, Kwok Wun or Mrs. K. K. 
Wong. 

A-5977644, Yamasaki, Chika. 

A-4299927, Yen, Sit Chan or Harry Sit. 

A-7821371, Ying, Le Wing or Ying Lee 
Wing. 

A-4147666, You, Eng or Ng You or Johnny 
Eng. 
A-3986175, You, Ho Kee or Wing You Ho. 

A-7476091, Zepeda-Banda, Pedro. 

E-36282, Acebo, Mary Alisangco. 

72760114, Acevedo-Echavarri, George or 
Jorge Acevedo-Echavarri. 

E-1301, Agcaoili, Mabel (nee Rios). 

E-1302, Rios, Weber. 

0800-86904, Aguirre, Maria de Jesus Zapata. 

A-6849224, Aispuro, Candelario Liarraga. 

A-5935558, Akerfeldt, Einar Ferdinand or 
Edhansen. 

A-8017244, Alcantara-Trejo, Juan. 

E-33735, Alferos, Marina Sebastian. 

A-6009506, Alvarez-Reyes, Andres. 

V-455688, Antaran, Adoracion Manapat. 

A-4829281, Arraes, Jose Maria. 

T-1495113, Balderas-Rosas, Jesus. 

A-6810120, Barbosa-Torrentera, Carlos. 

T-1496-326, Becerra, Margareta Jiminez De. 

47957137. Becerril, Adolfo Alquicira. 

A-5571563, Berner, Julia. 

A-3796299, Brown, Ruth Pearl. 

E-062618, Bueno, Gonzalo Medellin. 

A-3477889, Burchert, William Max. 

E-056806, Bozch, Vladka Jane. 

11496076, Carrillo-Villagrama, Daniel. 

A-7445515, Castillo-Gallegos, Ventura. 

71020254, Castromayor, Praxedes V. 

T-1495997, Cerillo-Martinez, Gilberto. 

A-7927369, Cervantes, Abelardo. 

A-5756556, Cheng, Andrew I. S. 

A-4874588, Cheng Anna G. 

A-6283269, Ching, Goon Yin (nee Goon Yin 
Cheong). 

'T-2672418, Cornejo, Alfonso G. or Alfonso 
Cornejo Garcia or Ezequiel Mora-Diaz. 

0700-16009, Craig, Emelia Marie. 

0700-3141, Daikopolos, Tomo Jean or 
Thomas Jean Daicos or John or Van or Ivan 
Dacoff or Ioannis Daikopolos. 

A-5494277, Diaz, Andrea or Andrea Celes- 
tina Diaz De Leon Y Brunet. 

T-1496340, Diaz-Robles, Pedro. 

T-1496339, Diaz, Jovita Soto. 

A-7379204, Dineli, Marta Marchi, 

A-5620232, Dong, You Geou. 

A-3270436, Doria-Ramirez, Jose. 

A-4672326, Dornow, Ester Susanna (nee 
Trogen). 

V-887347, Duarte-Garcia, Julio or Julio 
Cesar Edmundo Duarte y Garcia or Julio 
Duarte or Julio Duarte Garcia. 

E-33917, Duck, Woo Quong or Woo Don 
Lin. 
A-5587373, Ellingson, Edward Sevrin. 

'T-2672522, Ellis, Mary Lydia. 

A-5882561, Espinoza-Diaz, Arturo or Arturo 
Espinoza or Antonio Ramirez. 

‘T-1496310, Espinoza-Rodriguez, Jesus. 

0300-306950, Etzler, Manfred or Reilly. 

V-941465, Fumel, Fred Fulvio. 

A-7123705, Gomes, John Gerhart or Ernest 
Gerhart Haack. 

E-059914, Gracia, Juan Almazan. 

1409-10346, Guajardo-Gonzalez, Benito. 

71496808, Gutierrez, Norma Tatton (nee 
Norma Tatton). 

T-2760315, Hartley, Ruby Helena or Ruby 
Helena Berntsen. 

A-2429309, Hattori, Denzo. 

A~—7278926, Hausgenoss, Wolfgong Karl. 

A-5100619, Hayashino, Shigeaki. 
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T-2672094, Hernandez-Rodriguez, Antonio. 

E-062409, Herrera-Castillo, Jose. 

T-1495105, Howard, Eloena Edna, 

A-3483573, Hradil, Joseph or Josef Hzadil 
or Joseph Hodel or Hardil. 

T-1495108, Hurtado, Eloisa Romero. 

A-5349888, Jenssen, Carl Fritz Julius. 

A-6919679, Kakaroukas, Demetrios or 
James. 

A-5110837, Katz, Sara. 

A-9631655, Khai, Tan Soen or Tan Khal. 

T-1807531, Klemme, Anne Mary (nee Bar- 
ton or Anne Mary Barton Ranck). 

A-9699008, Kong, Cheong. 

V-905855, Konrad, Josephine Joan. 

A-3631104, Korn, Rose or Rose Kornhauser. 

V-1334722, Kosaka, Kimiko. 

V-332868, Kuhn, Karin Elfriede or Karin 
Elfriede Ginnan. 

T-2671996, Kwock, Mu Mee. 

A-6383560, Latosa, Purita Zurbito. 

A-4439617, Lee, Get Fang or Get Fang. 

‘T-2672302, Luna-Vailon, Everardo, 

11496798, Mah. Wai Lock. 

‘T-2760201, Mar, Teresa Fong or Teresa 
Fong Chen or Chen Wei Fong. 

'T-2760649, Martinez-Vedusco, Alfonso. 

T-—1892394, Mat, Osman Bin. 

T-2671891, Mata, Refugio Ruiz De. 

'T-2626256, Mendez, Roman Cruz. 

0802-4671, Mendoza, Patricio Puenta. 

A-1674785, Moreno, Esperanza Hernandez 
De. 
E-082167, Nava, Jose Luis. 

A-6671895, Nichols, Barbara Jane (nee 
Jones). 

E-36315, Nobriga, Martha Faustina. 

V-1257477, Noe, Giuseppe Ambrosio. 

'T-2672030, Pacheco-Lopez, Andreas. 

0300-366975, Papas, George. 

A-5670288, Payne, Lasarus. 

A-3902995, Pena, Trinidad De 

A-9577245, Penasales, Tomas Pabale. 

E-062542, Perales-Guzman, Andres. 

A-4561301, Piccolo, Vincenzo. 

T-2760563, Rahim, Abdul or Abdul Maneer. 

A-6904862, Ramirez-Hernandez, Pedro, 

‘T-2672368, Re-gel-Contreras, Pedro. 

A-4189061, Rivera-Hernandez, Vicente, 

A-4193438, Rivera, Dolores Vega De, 

A-5969080, Robles-Reyes, Manuel. 

E-084920, Rosin, Simon. 

A-3177562, Rottman, Herman Ludwig or 
Konrad Koch. 

A-7280096, Rumola, Carmela Vicenza, 

72672069, Salgado-Larios, Alfonso. 

A-5673286, Sampson, Samuel James. 

A-1096870, Sanchez, Marta Cervantez De. 

A-7890539, Santiago, Jose Refugio Munoz- 


A-3783896, Schachtschneider, Carl. 

A-4201416, Singh, Luz Morales De. 

A-5612892, Sprude, John or Johan or Jan. 

A-4147514, Tai, Lai. 

11496885, Talantianos, Costas or Costas 
Tallas or Talas. 

A-5582946, Taylor, Leon Jarvis or Leon 
Taylor. 

A-3495192, Tongate, Josephine Catherine 
(nee Cayenne). 

A-7457019, Toy, Leung or Leong Toy or 
Leong Yen Hor. 

'T-2637370, Valencia-Doneos, Abelino. 

'T-1496322, Vaquero-Velasco, Alfredo, 

'T-1496323, Vaquero, Rosa Zavala de. 

71496324, Vaquero-Zavala, Rosa, 

72672056, Verduga-Mesa, Jorge. 

0300-349602, Wainwright, Aston Percival. 

0800/71173, Yamuni-Abdala, Juan Miguel. 

A-3808101, Zavitsanos, Nicholas or Nick 
Zaveson. 

E-42667, Almaraz-Mesa, Jesus. 

E-48415, Amarillas, Maria Luisa Gallego de 
or Maria Luisa Gallego De Mara. 

A-965411T, Ascencao, Manuel. 

A-5965863, Barragan, Felipa or Sister Mary 
Emmanuel. 

A-4132980, Bauseler, Elizabeth (nee El- 
liott). 

sss, Bradford, Anna Marie Pasquino 
(mee Pasquino). 
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A 2574366, Braut, Antica Zgombic. 

E-086472, Burgos, Elizabeth Lena or Isabel 
Alena Burgos. 

0300/364107, Castro-Villasenor, Roberto or 
Robert Castro-Billasenor. 

E-1351, Chang, Nai Zing Mimi. 

A-6702143, Chen, Hung or Leslie H. Chen. 

A-6534347, Chen, Ya-Sun or Pauline Chen. 

E-093504, Chong, Cheung Lee or Lee Chong 
Fong. 

. 6601088. Chin, Tim or Chin Yee Gim. 

'T-2672046, Cruz-Ortiz, Jose. 

A-1101063, Dallah, Abrahim. 

A-6955163T, Dandie, Castley Roy. 

A-6307810T, Dandie, Rosalind Iona. 

A-9678723, Dias, Jose Goncalves. 

A-5818826, Dietrich, Otto Henry or Henry 
Dilton. 

A-4066738, Dominguez, Antonio Joaquin 
or Esteves. 

A-1282918, Duharte, Pedro Salo. 

A-4949778, Duran-Roura, Juan. 

A-5643359, Elliott, Frederick Ernest. 

A-3195328, Fan, Fong You or Wong You 
or Fong Lee or Fong Chun. 

A-4799954, Flynn, James Patrick. 

A-5700183, Foo, Joe or Fok Joe. 

A-4210540, Fung, Fung Haan. 

A-5036098, Gallardo, Benjamin Mosqueda. 

A-5050854, Gariffo, Carlo. 

0300-387757, Geong, Leong or Geong 
Leung or Yick Cheung Leong. 

171-2753737, Gomez, Cipriano. 

A-6472070, Gonzalez, Andrea (nee Andrea 
Rosalia Torres Rojas). 

T-1496308, Gonzalez-Sanchez, Jose. 

A-5990216, Gutierrez, Miguel Hermida. 

A-5927017, Hamano, Yasuke. 

A-7480701, Har, Mui Fung. 

A-5967229, Harada, Banroku. 

A-7371868, Hatzinger, Otto. 

T-2760130, Henry, Elizabeth Shober. 

72760107, Henry, Lawrence Edwin. 

T-2760106, Henry, Alexander James. 

'T-2671979, Hernandez-Nunez, Phyllis. 

‘T-2671981, Gonzalez, John Vincent. 

A-5981989, Higa, Renyu. 

A-3549971, Huang, Kechin. 

A-3549947, Huang, Tchunki. 

A-7019078, Huang, Therese. 

A-7019080, Huang, Luc. 

A-5280713, Ifl, Lionel Aldwyn or Lionel 
Foster. 

A-2230259, 

A-6616503, 


Isobe, Frank Shichinosuke. 
Iwamoto, Shizuko Suematsu. 

A-6616502, Sakai, Teruko Suematsu. 

A-6616501, Suematsu, Masayoshi. 

E-42665, Jurado, Magdalena Luna De. 

A-9655393, Keung, Kwok Chi or Chi Keung 
Kwok. 

A-6153101, Kikuchi, Shizuka (nee Naga- 
numa). 

A-5972343, Komant, Edmund Alfred or Ed- 
mund or Edward or Eddy Komant. 

0300-403994, Lashley, Charles Ellerton 
Adolphus or Charles E. A. Lashley. 

E-082549, Lee, Sing Fook or Lee Sing Fook. 

A-7850810, Mabalon, Gloria Villalva. 

T AA, Manlapig, Pantaleon Cantang- 

1. 

E- 33549, Mark, Kim-Chuan Chen (nee Kim 
Chuan Chen Ow Yung). 

A-7350031, Martinez, Enrique or Enrique 
Martinez-Enriquez or Enrique Sanchez- 
Martinez. 

E-42653, Martinez, Maria Magdalena Hino- 
stroza De. 

Missick, Peblito Alois. 
Miyashiro, Kamacho. 
Monges, Josephine Castro. 
Nakamatsu, Yako. 
Nakamatsu, Kameyo. 
Nakamatsu, Tokusei. 

» Nakamatsu, Sueko. 
A-6153132, Nakamatsu, Seiko. 
A-6153133, Nakamatsu, Seisum. 
A-6153134, Nakamatsu, Masayoshi. 
A-6153135, Nakamatsu, Shizuo. 
A-5237849, Nakamura, Moichiro. 
A-4676122, Nakamura, Oko. 
A-3743498, Niemann, Jurgen August. 
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A-3168467, Nieto, Francisco or Francisco 
Oyarzum or Francisco Nieto Oyarzun or 
Oyarzun Nieto. 

A-5982000, Nishioka, Shigeyoki. 

71496888, O. Manuel De La. 

0707-8766, Olson, Luz Talana. 

A-6947388, Ontiveros-Zepeda, Geronimo. 

47240667, Ontiveros, Julia Esquibel Di 
(nee Julia Esquibel-Castillo). 

A-6608257, Perez-Perez, Francisco Jose 
Guillermo Ramon. 

A-1999412, Pestel, Hans Rolf. 

A-5170876, Reinhardt, Ernst Hans or Ernst 
Reinhardt or Ernst H. Reinhart. 

E-7127, Rissardi, Giuseppi. 

T-1495134, Rodriguez-Arrieta, Enrique. 

0300-193463. Roig, Aida (nee Marti). 

0300-200153, Roig, Ricardo or Ricardo Roig 
Escobar. 

A-618742, Saleyman, Safa Mediha. 

A-4155880, Santana-Venegas, Jesus or 
Jesus Venegas Santana or Jesse Santana, 

T-1496054, Santillanes, Luis. 

T-~1496013, Santillanes, Manuela Nava. 

E-086915, Sarin, Edward or Eduard Zarin, 

A-5977600, Sato, Yasujiro. 

V-905034, Saure, Emanuel Jose Raul. 

A-6180801, Scheidegger, Macaira Limboy. 

A-2531771, Schwartzmann, Anna (nee 
Hirshman or Dukoff or Duhoynaia). 

A-3451850, Semmler, Max or Maximilian 
Semmler. $ 

A-6161498, Shiga, Yoshisada. 

A-6161497, Shiga, Masako Takahashi. 

0300-69640, Staack, Heinz or Wilhelm 
Heinz Staack. 

A-8150977, Stanogias, Pete Vello or Pete 
Vello. 

A-4955859T, Suleyman, Jemal or Jemal 
Suleejman or Jim Sam. 

A-1599443, Sullivan, Selvin. 

A-7744615, Sze, Denise Pei Yu Wel or Denise 
Yu Wei Pei Sze, or Dora Pei Yu Wei or Denise 
Ya-Wei Pei or Denise or Dora Yu Wei Pei or 
Dora Pei Yu-Wei Sze or Yu Wei Pei or Dora 
Pei Lu-wel. 

A-5950757, Takata, Keichi. 

A-5977659, Tako, Kokichi. 

T-1495099, Talini, Luigi Alfredo. 

A-5977656, Taura, Shizuo. 

V-812915, Tomasowa, Helena Rosanne. 

11496876, Uotila, John Waino. 

A-9736769, Vintem, Francisco Rodriguez. 

0300/389550, Wei, Young Min or Min Wei 
Young or Wei Yung. 

T-1892129, Woods, Hamilton Patrick. 

A-8259428, Wright, Robert Theophilous. 

A-6062881T, Yang, Fu Hsine. 

A-6095306, Yang, Kia Jing Shen. 

A-3621532, Yet, Su or Yet Su. 

A-9744863, Yip, Koom Man or Yip Man 
Koom. 

A- 5977640, Yogi, Jitsusei. 

A-5905002, Yook, Lee or Lee Hong or Lee 
Yook Kew or Li Hung. 

0300/397731, Yuen, Chun. 

A-9948032, Palombella, Onofrio. 


The Senate concurrent resolution was 
agreed to, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


MRS. ROMOLA NIJINSKY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 675) 
for the relief of Mrs. Romola Nijinsky. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Mrs. Romola Nijinsky shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee and 
head tax. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota control officer to deduct 
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one number from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following:“ That 
for the purposes of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Mrs. Romola Nijinsky and 
Paul Bohus-Vilagosi shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of the enactment of this act upon 
payment of the required visa fees. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
aliens as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct two numbers from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Mrs. Romola Ni- 
jinsky and Paul Bohus-Vilagosi.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MRS. KEIKO INOUYE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 689) 
for the relief of Mrs. Keiko Inouye. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Mrs. Keiko Inouye shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee and head 
tax. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, lines 3 and 4, strike out the 
words “immigration and naturalization laws,” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act.” 

On page 1, line 7, strike out the words “and 
head tax.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recan- 
sider was laid on the table, 


NINA MAKEEF, ALSO KNOWN AS 
NINA BERBEROVA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 692) 
for the relief of Nina Makeef, also known 
as Nina Berberova. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Nina Makeef, also known as Nina Berberova, 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee and head tax. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such alien 
as provided for in this act, the Secretary of 
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State shall instruct the proper quota-control 
officer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such quota 
is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, lines 3 and 4, strike out the 
words “immigration and naturalization laws,” 
and substitute “Immigration and Nationality 
Act.” 

On page 1, line 8, after the word “fee”, 
strike out the words “and head tax.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DR. IGNACY ADAM, MRS. AMALYA 
ALEXANDER ADAM, AND GEORGE 
ADAM 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 707) 
for the relief of Dr. Ignacy Adam, Mrs. 
Amalya Alexander Adam, and George 
Adam. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Doctor Ignacy Adam, Mrs. Amalya Alexander 
Adam (his wife), and George Adam (their 
minor son) shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fees and head taxes. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such aliens as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota officer or officers to make ap- 
propriate deductions from the first available 
appropriate quota or quotas. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out “immigration and 
naturalization laws“ and insert Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act,” 

Page 1, line 9, after the word fees“, strike 
out “and head taxes.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HAROLD DONAGHY BISHOP 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 737) 
for the relief of Harold Donaghy Bishop. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph (3) of section 
212 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Harold Donaghy Bishop may be admit- 
ted to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence if he is found to be otherwise admissi- 
ble under the provisions of that act: Pro- 
vided, That a suitable and proper bond or 
undertaking approved by the Attorney Gen- 
ie ip given as prescribed by section 213 of 

at act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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FAIGA KUNDA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 792) 
for the relief of Faiga Kunda. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Paiga Kunda shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SISTER ISABEL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 807) 
for the relief of Sister Isabel (Purifica- 
cion Montemayor Maceo). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Sis- 
ter Isabel (Purificacion Montemayor Maceo) 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control of- 
ficer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JOSEPH VYSKOCIL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 808) 
for the relief of Joseph Vyskocil. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to record the lawful admission for 
permanent residence in the United States of 
Joseph Vyskocil at the port of New York as 
of April 23, 1950, upon payment by him of 
the required visa fee and head tax. 

Sec. 2. Upon enactment of this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota control officer to deduct one number 
from the quota for Czechoslovakia for the 
first year that such quota number is avail- 
able. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert “That, for the purposes of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Joseph Vysko- 
cil shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control of- 
ficer to deduct one number from the ap- 
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propriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 


NICHOLAS KATEM ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 848) 
for the relief of Nicholas Zatem, Theo- 
dosia Katem, Basil Katem, and Josephine 
Katem. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Nicholas Katem, Theodosia Katem, Basil 
Katem, and Josephine Katem shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fees. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such aliens as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct four 
numbers from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. STELLA REBNER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 849) 
for the relief of Mrs. Stella Rebner. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Mrs. 
Stella Rebner shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
cer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such quota 
is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


ABUL K. BARIK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 897) 
for the relief of Abul K. Barik. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration laws, Abul K. Barik shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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ROBERT GEORGE BULLDEATH AND 
LENORA PATRICIA BULLDEATH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 967) 
for the relief of Robert George Bulldeath 
and Lenora Patricia Bulldeath. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Robert George Bulldeath and Lenora Patricia 
Bulldeath shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon the pay- 
ment of the required visa fees and head taxes, 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such aliens as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct two numbers 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota as available: Provided, That 
for the purposes of this act and the immigra- 
tion and naturalization laws Robert George 
Bulldeath and Lenora Patricia Bulldeath, 
who were born in China of British parents, 
shall be deemed to have been born in Great 
Britain. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out “immigration and 
naturalization laws” and insert “Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act.” 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “and head taxes.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MARTHA FARAH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1144) 
for the relief of Martha Farah. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
the alien Martha Farah shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act 
upon payment of the required visa fee and 
head tax. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out “immigration and 
naturalization laws” and insert “Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act.” 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “and head tax” 
and insert “Provided, That a suitable and 
proper bond or undertaking, approved by the 
Attorney General be deposited as prescribed 
by section 213 of the said act.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


NJDEH HOVHANISSIAN ASLANIAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1189) 
for the relief of Njdeh Hovhanissian 
Aslanian. 
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Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
is identical with S. 939 which has passed 
the Senate. I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill S. 939 be substituted for 
H. R. 1189. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Njdeh Hovhanissian Aslanian shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider and a similar 
House bill (H. R. 1189) were laid on the 
table. 


ALWINE REICHENBAUCH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1348) 
for the relief of Alwine Reichenbauch. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Alwine Reichenbauch shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon paynrent of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence to 
such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


ANTONIO MESSINA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1657) 
for the relief of Antonio Messina. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Antonio Messina shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secretary 
of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That, notwithstanding the provision of sec- 
tion 212 (a) (9) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Antonio Messina may be ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if he is found to be otherwise ad- 
missible under the provisions of that act: 
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Provided, That this exemption shall apply 
only to a ground for exclusion of which the 
Department of State or the Department of 
Justice have knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this act.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 


REV. ROGER KNUTSEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1699) 
for the relief of Rev. Roger Knutsen. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Rev. Roger Knutsen shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence to 
such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. FUNG HWA LIU LEE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1948) 
for the relief of Mrs. Fung Hwa Liu Lee. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Mrs. Fung Hwa Liu Lee shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon the payment of the required visa fee 
and head tax. Upon the granting of perma- 
nent residence to such alien as provided for 
in this act, the Secretary of State shall in- 
struct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the number of dis- 
placed persons who shall be granted the sta- 
tus of permanent residence pursuance to sec- 
tion 4 of the Displaced Persons Act, as 
amended (62 Stat. 1011; 64 Stat. 219; 50 U. 
S. C. App. 1953). 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 1, lines 3 and 4, strike out the 
words “immigration and naturalization 
laws” and substitute the words Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act.” 

On page 1, lines 7 and 8, strike out the 
words “and head tax.” 

Beginning on page 1, line 11, after the 
words “from the”, strike out the remainder 
of the bill and substitute in lieu thereof the 
following: “appropriate quota for the first 
year that such quota is available.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


ANNIE LITKE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2427) 
for the relief of Annie Litke, 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Annie Litke shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one nunrber from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


LAJOS SCHMIDT AND HIS WIFE, 
MAGDA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2505) 
for the relief of Lajos Schmidt and his 
wife, Magda. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Lajos Schmidt and his wife, Magda, shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fees and head taxes. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to each such alien as 
provided for in this act, the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper quota-control 
officer to deduct two numbers from the ap- 
propriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, lines 3 and 4, strike out the 
words “Immigration and naturalization 
laws” and substitute “Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act.” 

On page 1, line 8, strike out the words 
“and head taxes.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DR. JAMES K-THONG YU 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2875) 
for the relief of Dr. James K-Thong Yu. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Dr. 
James K-Thong Yu shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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ELIZABETH JUST MAYER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2907) 
for the relief of Elizabeth Just Mayer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Elizabeth 
Just Mayer may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if she is 
found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of that act: Provided, That this 
exemption shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice have knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JOSIP STANIC 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4701) 
for the relief of Josip Stanic. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Jo- 
sip Stanic shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


HELGA ROSSMANN AND HER CHILD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1465) 
for the relief of Helga Rossmann and 
her child. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of the 11th category of section 
3 of the Immigration Act of 1917, as amend- 
ed, Helga Rossmann and her child may be 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if she is found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of the immi- 
gration laws; provided that her marriage to 
her United States citizen flance shall occur 
not later than 6 months after the enactment 
of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert the following: “That, in 
the administration of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Helga Rossmann, the 
fiance of Sgt. Kenneth T. Brown, a citizen 
of the United States, and her child shall be 
eligible for visas as nonimmigrant temporary 
visitors for a period of 3 months: Provided, 
That the administrative authorities find that 
the said Helga Rossmann is coming to the 
United States with a bona fide intention of 
being married to the said Sgt. Kenneth T. 
Brown and that they are found otherwise 
admissible under the immigration laws, ex- 
cept section 212 (a) (9) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act shall not be applicable 
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to the said Helga Rossmann: Provided fur- 
ther, That this exemption shall apply only to 
a ground for exclusion of which the Depart- 
ment of State or the Department of Justice 
have knowledge prior to the enactment of 
this act. In the event the marriage between 
the above-named persons does not occur 
within 3 months after the entry of the said 
Helga Rossmann and child, they shall be 
required to depart from the United States 
and upon failure to do so shall be deported 
in accordance with the provisions of sections 
242 and 243 of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. In the event that the marriage 
between the above-named persons shall 
occur within 3 months after the entry of 
the said Helga Rossmann, and her child, the 
Attorney General is authorized and directed 
to record the lawful admission for permanent 
residence of the said Helga Rossmann and 
her child as of the date of the payment by 
them of the required visa fees.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


was 


BARBARA GENE COSTER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3026) 
for the relief of Barbara Gene Coster. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Barbara Gene 
Coster, who lost United States citizenship 
under the provisions of section 401 (e) of 
the Nationality Act of 1940, as amended, may 
be naturalized by taking prior to 1 year 
after the effective date of this act, before any 
court referred to in subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 310 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act or before any diplomatic or consular of- 
ficer of the United States abroad, the oaths 
prescribed by section 337 of the said act. 
From and after naturalization under this act, 
the said Barbara Gene Coster shall have the 
same citizenship status as that which ex- 
isted immediately prior to its loss, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. OLYMPIA CUC 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3038) 
for the relief of Mrs. Olympia Cuc. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Mrs. Olympia Cuc shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee, 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WESLEY HOWARD LEAHY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3131) 
for the relief of Wesley Howard Leahy. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Wesley Howard Leahy shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 7, after the word “fee.”, strike 
out the balance of the bill. 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


KATHARINA LINK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3249) 
for the relief of Katharina Link. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, and notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212 (a) (9) of such act, Katharina 
Link, the German fiancée of Sgt. Richard T. 
Tyler, a citizen of the United States and a 
member of the Armed Forces of the United 
States, shall be eligible for a visa as a non- 
immigrant temporary visitor for a period of 
3 months: Provided, That this exemption 
shall apply only to a ground for exclusion 
of which the Department of State or the 
Department of Justice has knowledge prior 
to the enactment of this act: Provided fur- 
ther, That the administrative authorities find 
that the said Katharina Link is coming to the 
United States with a bona fide intention of 
being married to the said Sgt. Richard T. 
Tyler and that she is found to be otherwise 
admissible under the immigration laws. If 
the marriage between the above-named per- 
sons does not occur within 3 months after 
the entry of the said Katharina Link, she 
shall be required to depart from the United 
States and upon failure to do so shall be 
deported in accordance with the provisions 
of sections 241 and 242 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. If the marriage be- 
tween the above-named persons shall occur 
within 3 months after the entry of the said 
Katharina Link, the Attorney General is au- 
thorized and directed to record the lawful 
admission for permanent residence of the 
said Katharina Link as of the date of the 
payment by her of the required visa fee. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 11, strike out “241 and 242” 
and insert “242 and 243.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


was 


SISTER IOLANDA SITA ET AL. 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3903) 
for the relief of Sister Iolanda Sita, Sis- 
ter Guerrina Brioli, Sister Pasqualina 
Coppari, Sister Anna Urbinati, Sister 
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Ida Raschi, and Sister Elvira P. Menca- 
relli. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Sis- 
ter Iolanda Sita, Sister Guerrina Brioli, Sis- 
ter Pasqualina Coppari, Sister Anna Urbinati, 
Sister Ida Raschi, and Sister Elvira P. Men- 
carelli shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fees. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such aliens as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
cer to deduct six numbers from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


NAHI YOUSSEF 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4236) 
for the relief of Nahi Youssef. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Nahi Youssef shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee and head tax. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out “immigration and 
naturalization laws“ and insert “Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act.” 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “and head tax.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. HELEN KON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4510) 
for the relief of Mrs. Helen Kon. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Mrs. Helen Kon shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee and 
head tax. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall in- 
struct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota 
is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out “immigration and 
naturalization laws” and insert Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act.” 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “and head tax.” 
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The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GIO BATTA PODESTA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4747) 
for the relief of Gio Batta Podesta. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Gio 
Batta Podesta shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act upon payment of 
the required visa fee. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
cer to deduct one number from the ap- 
propriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RADU FLORESCU AND NICOLE ELIZ- 
ABETH MICHEL FLORESCU 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4813) 
for the relief of Radu Florescu and Nicole 
Elizabeth Michel Florescu. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Radu Florescu and Nicole Elizabeth Michel 
Florescu shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fees. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
aliens as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct two numbers from 
the appropriate quotas for the first year that 
such quotas are available, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. BERT I. BIEDERMANN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4869) 
for the relief of Mrs. Bert I. Biedermann 
(nee Ermenegilda Vittoria Cernecca). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Mrs. Bert 
I. Biedermann (nee Ermenegilda Vittoria 
Cernecca) may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if she is 
found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of such act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 3, after “(a)” insert “(9).” 

Page 1. line 8, insert “Provided, That this 
exemption shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice have knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this act. 
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The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MARGARETE HOHMANN SPRINGER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5265) 
for the relief of Margarete Hohmann 
Springer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Margarete 
Hohmann Springer may be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if she 
is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of that act: Provided, That 
this exemption shall apply only to a ground 
for exclusion of which the Department of 
State or the Department of Justice have 
knowledge prior to the enactment of this 
act. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table, 


EVA GYORI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5355) 
for the relief of Eva Gyori. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Eva 
Gyori shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this act upon payment of 
the required visa fee. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
cer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


HATSUKO KUNIYOSHI DILLON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5578) 
for the relief of Hatsuko Kuniyoshi Dil- 
lon. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Hatsuko Kuniyoshi Dillon shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 7, after the colon insert “Pro- 
vided, That a suitable and proper bond or 
undertaking, approved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, be deposited as prescribed by section 
213 of the said act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MICHAEL K. KAPRIELYAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5820) 
for the relief of Michael K. Kaprielyan. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Michael K. Kaprielyan shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GERTRUD O, HEINZ 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6026) 
for the relief of Gertrud O. Heinz. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Gertrud 
O. Heinz may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if she is 
found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of that act and if she marries 
her United States citizen flance, Samuel 
Kaoo Kahikina, within three months follow- 
ing the date of the enactment of this act: 
Provided, That this exemption shall apply 
only to a ground for exclusion of which the 
Department of State or the Department of 
Justice have knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


NICK JOSEPH BENI, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6478). 
for the relief of Nick Joseph Beni, Jr. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Nick 
Joseph Beni, Jr., shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee, Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GREGORY HARRY BEZENAR 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6636) 
for the relief of Gregory Harry Bezenar, 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Gregory 
Harry Bezenar may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if he is found 
to be otherwise admissible under the pro- 
visions of that act: Provided, That this ex- 
emption shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice have knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


ERNA WHITE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6998) 
for the relief of Erna White. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Erna White 
may be admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence if she is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions of 
that act: Provided, That this exemption 
shall apply only to a ground for exclusion of 
which the Department of State or the De- 
partment of Justice have knowledge prior 
to the enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


NICOLE GOLDMAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7012) 
for the relief of Nicole Goldman. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (1) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Nicole 
Goldman may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if she is 
found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of that act: Provided, That a suit- 
able and proper bond or undertaking, ap- 
proved by the Attorney General, be deposited 
as prescribed by section 213 of the said act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


KURT FORSELL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7500) 
for the relief of Kurt Forsell. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Kurt For- 
sell may be admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence if he is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions 
of that act: Provided, That this exemption 
shall apply only to a ground for exclusion 
of which the Department of State or the 
Department of Justice have knowledge prior 
to the enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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AUTHORIZING THE POTOMAC ELEC- 
TRIC POWER CO. TO CONSTRUCT 
CERTAIN RAILROAD TRACKS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1691) to 
authorize Potomac Electric Power Co. 
to construct, maintain, and operate 
in the District of Columbia, and to 
cross Kenilworth Avenue NE., in said 
District, with certain railroad tracks and 
related facilities, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the present or fu- 
ture public convenience and necessity re- 
quire or will require the construction and 
operation of the crossings, tracks, and other 
facilities authorized by this act, and that— 

Section 1. Potomac Electric Power Co., a 
corporation organized and existing under 
the laws of the United States of America 
relating to the District of Columbia and a 
domestic corporation of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia, its successors and assigns, is 
hereby authorized to construct, operate, and 
maintain in the District of Columbia rail- 
road tracks providing a direct connection 
between the area bounded by Kenilworth 
Avenue NE., Benning Road NE., Foote Street 
NE., and the Anacostia River (hereinafter 
called the Benning plant area) and the 
right-of-way of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. in parcels 176/100 and 176/101 in said 
District; to construct, operate, and main- 
tain an overhead bridge carrying such 
tracks across said Kenilworth Avenue NE.; 
and to construct, operate, and maintain in 
the Benning plant area all such industrial 
sidetracks, switches, crossings, tracks, turn- 
outs, extensions, branch tracks, spurs, sid- 
ings, and connections as in the opinion of 
said Potomac Electric Power Co., its suc- 
cessors or assigns, may be or become neces- 
sary or expedient or advisable for the de- 
velopment and use of the Benning plant 
area for such uses as may now or hereafter 
be permitted by or under the zoning regula- 
tions and maps of the District of Columbia 
as now or at any time hereafter in effect; 
and said Potomac Electric Power Co., its 
successors and assigns, is hereby further 
authorized, until said overhead bridge is 
completed and ready for operation, to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain across said 
Kenilworth Avenue NE., in the District of 
Columbia, a railroad track crossing at grade 
to provide a direct connection between the 
Benning plant area and said right-of-way 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., and from 
said crossing at grade to construct, operate, 
and maintain in the Benning plant area in- 
dustrial sidetracks, switches, crossings, 
tracks, turnouts, extensions, branch tracks, 
spurs, sidings, and connections to the extent 
hereinabove authorized; and said Potomac 
Electric Power Co., its successors and as- 
signs, is hereby further authorized, in con- 
nection with the tracks, crossings, and other 
facilities herein authorized, to construct, 
operate, and maintain such electrical or 
other equipment and installations as in its 
opinion may be necessary, expedient, or ad- 
visable for the operation of said tracks, 
crossings, and other facilities: Provided, 
‘That upon completion of said overhead 
bridge, but not later than 1 year from the 
date of approval of this act or within such 
further period of time as the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia shall permit, 
said Potomac Electric Power Co., its suc- 
cessors and assigns, shall remove from said 
Kenilworth Avenue said temporary railroad 
track crossing said avenue at grade author- 
ized by the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 2. Before any portion of the construc- 
tion work authorized by section 1 of this 
act shall be begun on the ground, a plan or 
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plans for such portion shall be submitted 
to the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia for their approval, and only to the 
extent that such plan or plans shall be ap- 
proved by said Commissioners shall such 
portion of the construction work herein au- 
thorized be permitted or undertaken: Pro- 
vided, however, That such approval shall 
not be unreasonably withheld by said Com- 
missioners. 

Spe. 3. Said Potomac Electric Power Co., 
its successors and assigns, is hereby author- 
ized to permit any railroad company or 
companies to use the bridge, Kenilworth 
Avenue grade crossing, industrial side- 
tracks, switches, crossings, tracks, turnouts, 
extensions, branch tracks, spurs, siding, and 
connections authorized by section 1 of this 
act to the extent deemed necessary or expe- 
dient or advisable by said Potomac Electric 
Power Co., its successors or assigns, 

Sec, 4. The authority granted herein shall 
not be construed to authorize any construc- 
tion or relocation or removal of railroad 
track or tracks, or the construction of any 
structure which will prevent continuous 
rail transportation by standard railroad 
equipment by and between the railroad 
tracks of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and 
the premises of the Benning plant of the 
Potomac Electric Power Co. via the tracks 
of the East Washington Railway Co. and the 
Capital Transit Co., except that this section 
shall not preclude the construction of an 
overpass at Deane Avenue, or preclude tem- 
porary interruption of the railroad trans- 
portation service described in this section 
when necessary to any construction on Kenil- 
worth Avenue, or when necessary for con- 
struction of facilities described in section 1 
of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


VIKTOR R. KANDLIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5842) 
for the relief of Viktor R. Kandlin. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstand- 
ing the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Viktor 
R. Kandlin may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if he is found 
to be otherwise admissible under the pro- 
visions of that Act: Provided, That this ex- 
emption shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice have knowl- 
edge prior to the enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HUA LIN AND HIS WIFE, LILLIAN 
CHING-WEN LIN (NEE HU) 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7030) 
for the relief of Hua Lin and his wife, 
Lillian Ching-Wen Lin (nee Hu). 

Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that S. 2499, which 
has been passed by the Senate, be sub- 
stituted for H. R. 7030. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
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Hua Lin and his wife, Lillian Ching-Wen Lin 
(mee Hu) shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fees. Upon the grant- 
ing of permanent residence to such aliens 
as provided for in this act, the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper quota-con- 
trol officer to deduct the required numbers 
from the appropriate quota or quotas for the 
first year that such quota or quotas are 
available. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. BONIN]? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 7030) was 
laid on the table. 


HANNA WERNER AND HER CHILD, 
HANNA ELIZABETH WERNER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7802) 
for the relief of Hanna Werner and her 
child, Hanna Elizabeth Werner. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Hanna Werner, the flance of Wayne 
Picht, a citizen of the United States, and 
her child, Hanna Elizabeth Werner, may be 
eligible for visas as nonimmigrant temporary 
visitors for a period of 3 months: Provided, 
That the administrative authorities find that 
the said Hanna Werner is coming to the 
United States with a bona fide intention 
of being married to the said Wayne Picht, 
and that they are found otherwise admissible 
under the immigration laws, except that 
section 212 (a) (9) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act shall not be applicable to 
the said Hanna Werner: Provided further, 
That this exemption shall apply only to a 
ground for exclusion of which the Depart- 
ment of State or the Department of Justice 
have knowledge prior to the enactment of 
this act. In the event the marriage between 
the above-named persons does not occur 
within 3 months after the entry of the said 
Hanna Werner and her child, Hanna Eliza- 
beth Werner, they shall be required to depart 
from the United States and upon failure 
to do so shall be deported in accordance with 
the provisions of sections 242 and 243 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. In 
the event that the marriage between the 
above-named persons shall occur within 3 
months after the entry of the said Hanna 
Werner and her child, Hanna Elizabeth 
Werner, the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to record the lawful admis- 
sion for permanent residence of the said 
Hanna Werner and her child, Hanna Eliza- 
beth Werner, as of the date of the payment 
by them of the required visa fees. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 2, line 1, after “section 212 (a)” 
strike out “(9)”, and substitute in lieu 
thereof “(12).” 


‘ee committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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SALE OF PUBLIC LAND TO COM- 
MUNITY CLUB OF CHUGIAK, 
ALASKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2014) 
to authorize the sale of certain public 
land in Alaska to the Community Club of 
Chugiak, Alaska. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Community 
Club of Chugiak, Alaska, is hereby authorized 
for a period of 1 year from and after the 
effective date of this act to file with the 
Secretary of the Interior an application to 
purchase, and the Secretary of the Interior 
is hereby authorized and directed to issue 
patent to it, for use as a community recrea- 
tion center and for other community pur- 
poses, a tract of land described as lot 21 of 
section 9, township 15 north, range 1 west, 
Seward meridian, Alaska, containing four and 
ninety-three one-hundredths acres. 

Sec. 2. That the conveyance shall be made 
upon the payment by the said Community 
Club for the land at its reasonable appraised 
price of not less than $1.25 per acre, to be 
fixed by the Secretary of the Interior: Pro- 
vided, That the conveyance hereby author- 
ized shall not include any land covered by a 
valid existing right initiated under the pub- 
lic land laws: Provided further, That the coal 
and other mineral deposits in the land shall 
be reserved to the United States, together 
with the right to prospect for, mine, and re- 
move the same under applicable laws and 
regulations to be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, strike all of lines 7 to 11, inclusive, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“land laws. The Secretary shall have the 
appraisal made on the basis of the value of 
the lands at the date of appraisal, exclusive 
of any increased value resulting from the 
development or improvement of the lands. 

“Sec. 3. Notwithstanding any of the provi- 
sions of this act, the Secretary shall convey 
the lands to the Community Club of Chugiak, 
Alaska, only if the club pays the price fixed 
by the Secretary within 5 years after notifi- 
cation by the Secretary of the price.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


SALE OF LAND TO ALASKA EVAN- 
GELIZATION SOCIETY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2010) 
to authorize the sale of certain land in 
Alaska to the Alaska Evangelization So- 
ciety, of Levelock, Alaska, for mission- 
ary purposes. 

Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. BONIN]? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. That completes the 
reading of the Private Calendar, 
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CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS 
A PEOPLE’S FORUM 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp at this 
point. I want to call the attention of 
the President to his unfounded fear con- 
cerning congressional committees. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, last night the President inti- 
mated the American people were unduly 
fearful of congressional investigations 
and apparently himself looks askance at 
them. 

My experience has demonstrated that 
congressional committees and congres- 
sional investigations are the only remedy 
available to the citizens outraged by 
some bureaucratic ruling or action. 

Of course, the President is entitled to 
his opinion, and so am I. During the 
last 19 years I have seen more than one 
situation where some bureaucrat, some- 
times an officer in the armed services, 
arbitrarily has disregarded basic rights 
of the individual citizen. 

A certain section of the press is com- 
plaining continuously and viciously about 
the alleged improprieties of congressional 
committees, especially one which has 
been exposing the activities of Commu- 
nists and communism, which bureau- 
crats have been coddling and protecting 
for at least a half-dozen years. 

Members of congressional committees 
hold office for but 2 years. If they get 
out of line, the people of their districts 
can throw them out of office, discipline 
them. The bureaucrats stay on and on. 
Some are now in the Federal Govern- 
ment who came in in 1935, or before, 
and a few, from their actions, seem to 
think they are dictators. Let the Presi- 
dent take care of them before he jumps 
on congressional committees. 

Individuals connected with the execu- 
tive departments are among those who 
are now fighting some who have at- 
tempted to expose Communists, at- 
tempted to give the public the facts in 
connection with the racketeering and 
extortion so widely practiced. 

I wish someone in the executive de- 
partment would tell me where the aver- 
age citizen can go for a hearing of his 
complaints, other than to his Congress- 
man or to a congressional committee, 


SLASHING MINES BUREAU 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recor at this 
point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the appropriations recom- 
mended in the Interior Department ap- 
propriation bill for use of the Bureau of 
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Mines are substantially below the 
amounts provided by the Congress last 
year and in previous years, and also sub- 
stantially below the amounts requested 
by President Eisenhower in his budget. 

The President, I think, made a big 
mistake—at least, his Interior Depart- 
ment leadership made a big mistake—in 
asking for about 10 percent less than the 
Bureau actually needs for its many and 
extremely varied research programs for 
the development of America’s natural 
resources and the conservation of our 
natural wealth. The hearings of the 
Appropriations subcommittee reveal 
clearly that the experts in the Bureau 
of Mines will be sorely handicapped for 
lack of funds even if the full budget 
amount is appropriated. 

Actually, of course, the Appropriations 
Committee slashed these inadequate 
funds even further. Instead of the 
$22,713,000 we provided the Mines Bu- 
reau last year, the President asked for 
only $20 million. In this bill, we are 
providing only $18,414,000. So it is a 
cut of more than $4 million below last 
year and of $112 million below the 
budget requests. 

If the Republican Party wants to take 
responsibility for undermining the effec- 
tive work of the Bureau of Mines by 
starving it for funds, there is little those 
of us on the Democratic side can do 
about it except voice our deepest regrets 
and cite the danger. But I am sure be- 
fore very long the administration and 
its leadership here in the House—as well 
as the Senators will be hearing the word 
from industries throughout the country 
how this false economy on essential re- 
search is going to hurt the steel, alumi- 
num, magnesium, coal, copper, and every 
other industry dependent upon Mines 
Bureau research for progress toward 
lower costs and better production 
methods. 

Whether that word will come through 
in time to reverse over in the Senate the 
shortsighted action here in the House, I 
am sure that before the next budget is 
drawn up downtown, you will see these 
mistakes corrected—just as we saw the 
80th Congress in 1948 put back into the 
Mines Bureau appropriation just about 
everything that same Congress had 
taken out of it in 1947. You would think 
the economizers would learn from that 
experience, but here we are going 
through it again. 

ATTACK ON INFORMATION ACTIVITIES 


I should like, Mr. Speaker, to direct 
the attention of the House to the section 
of the Appropriations Committee report 
on this bill calling for a severe reduction 
in the information activities of the Bu- 
reau of Mines. The report says the Bu- 
reau has been putting out an excessive 
volume of press releases, miscellaneous 
statistical data, and other information 
about its program and personnel and 
says it is wasting money in these activi- 
ties. 

I do not know how generally the Bu- 
reau circulates its press releases— 
whether, for instance, it sends data on 
coal-mining operations to weekly papers 
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in areas where no coal is mined. In 
Westmoreland County, Pa., I do not be- 
lieve they send us data on gold mining, 
but, as I said, Iam not sure how the dis- 
tribution of its releases are handled or 
whether there is duplication or unneces- 
sary distribution. 

But I do know that the material the 
Bureau sends out on coal and related 
activities is not just casual reading mat- 
ter for us in the coal areas—it is mate- 
rial of basic importance to our economy. 
I think the same goes with other types of 
material the Bureau sends out. 

None of the newspapers in my area— 
and many of them are quite hostile to 
what they call Government extrava- 
gance—has ever complained to me that 
material they receive from the Bureau 
of Mines is wasteful, Rather, they fea- 
ture it prominently in their news col- 
umns, for it is news of utmost importance 
to us. 

What I am afraid the committee’s re- 
port means is that the Bureau should 
no longer send out press releases on mine 
safety inspections, which give to the 
people of a community the true facts on 
the conditions of nearby mines, which 
give to the miners the full report on the 
status of safety conditions in the mine 
in which they work and risk their lives. 
Are these releases to be cut out? 

Are we to know about the condition of 
some mine only after a disaster has 
struck, and then go back to the files and 
discover the Bureau had issued a warn- 
ing about these conditions, but it had 
never seen the light of day in the news- 
papers? 

The newspapers perform a great pub- 
lic service in printing these reports, and 
I think they should continue to receive 
them. 

What all this attack on Mines Bureau 
information activities seems to add up to, 
Mr. Speaker, is that if a corporation 
can afford to have representatives down 
here in Washington who can go over to 
the Bureau of Mines and get the facts 
on what the Bureau is doing, it does not 
seem to matter whether the general pub- 
lic—the people who are paying for this 
service—get the facts or not. I object 
to that kind of approach. I think un- 
less the committee is prepared to tell us 
exactly how the Bureau has been abus- 
ing its press release function, it should 
not demand that we throttle the facts 
and not get them out to the people, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1955 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8680) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1955, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
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consideration of the bill H. R. 8680, with 
Mr. HoeEVEN in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday the Clerk had 
read the first paragraph of the bill. If 
there are no amendments to this para- 
graph, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Operation and maintenance, Southwestern 

Power Administration 

For necessary expenses of operation and 
maintenance or power transmission facilities 
and of marketing electric power and energy 
pursuant to the provisions of section 5 of 
the Flood Control Act of 1944 (16 U. S. C. 
825s), as applied to the southwestern power 
area, $275,000, and in addition $775,000 shall 
be transferred to this appropriation from 
the appropriation “Construction, South- 
western Power Administration”; Provided, 
That not to exceed $550,000 shall be available 
for personal services. 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JENSEN: On 
page 2, line 21, strike out “$275,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$625,000”, and in line 24 
strike out the semicolon, insert a period, and 
strike out the proviso which begins on that 
line. 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, may 
I say to the gentleman from Iowa that 
we have nothing to say. We are pleased 
with the amendment, and we thank the 
gentleman very much. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Oil and gas divsion 

For necessary expenses to enable the Sec- 
retary to discharge his responsibilities with 
respect to oil and gas, including cooperation 
with the petroleum industry and State au- 
thorities in the production, processing, and 
utilization of petroleum and its products, 
and natural gas, $100,000. 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JENSEN: Page 
3, after line 11, insert: 

“Emergency flood and storm repairs: To 
enable the Secretary of the Interior to re- 
imburse applicable appropriations for the 
cost of personnel, supplies, and facilities, 
diverted for the repair, reconstruction, re- 
habilitation, or replacement of structures, 
buildings, or other facilities, including equip- 
ment, damaged or destroyed by flood or 
storm, $100,000, to remain available until 
June 30, 1955.” 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. D'EWART] 
will explain the purpose of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DEWART. Mr. Chairman, this is 
for the purpose of reimbursing the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Relief Fund for funds 
advanced for repair of flood damage that 
occurred a year ago to the Fort Shaw 
and Glasgow Districts, Montana. Simi- 
lar legislation was written into the ap- 
propriation bill in 1953 when it was in- 


troduced by Senator Young of North 
Dakota. The amendment would enable 
the President to have his Emergency 
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Fund reimbursed to the amount that he 
advanced for repairs due to floods on 
these irrigation projects. If these irri- 
gation projects had been privately owned, 
this legislation would not be necessary. 
However, the Solicitor has ruled that it is 
necessary under these circumstances. 

I appreciate very much the commit- 
tee’s offering this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Administrative provisions 

Appropriations of the Bonneville Power 
Administration shall be available to carry 
out all the duties imposed upon the Admin- 
istrator pursuant to law. Appropriations 
made herein to the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration shall be available in one fund, ex- 
cept that the appropriation herein made for 
operation and maintenance shall be available 
only for the service of the current fiscal year. 

Other than as may be necessary to meet 
local emergencies, not to exceed 12 percent 
of the appropriation for construction herein 
made for the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion shali be available for construction work 
by force account or on a hired-labor basis, 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
great respect for the onerous burden 
which the Subcommittee of the Appro- 
priations Committee on the Interior 
Department has had to deal with in cov- 
ering the numerous requests for funds 
to carry on the operations of this impor- 
tant Department. I regret, however, 
that the committee has seen fit to cut 
the budget recommendations for the 
Bonneville Power Administration so 
heavily that I fear the efficient opera- 
tion of this department will be crippled 
in the next ensuing fiscal year. 

The subcommittee has recommended 
for the next fiscal year $18,915,000, which 
is a reduction of $11,285,000 below the 
budget estimate of $30,200,000 and which 
is $19,951,000 below the 1954 appropria- 
tion. Personal services are limited in 
the bill to $6 million and travel to 
$500,000. 

While I share the objective of the 
committee to make cuts in every depart- 
ment and every activity where the same 
can be made without crippling the effi- 
ciency of the department, making it 
impossible for the department to carry 
on the needed activities, in this instance, 
for the preservation and full utilization 
of our natural resources. In my judg- 
ment these cuts are too heavy and the 
budget recommendations should be re- 
stored. It should not be overlooked that 
the Bureau of the Budget, representing 
the administration, is also endeavoring 
to reduce the costs of Government and 
make cuts in appropriations wherever 
possible and the Bureau recommenda- 
tions are already below the needs of the 
department as presented by the officers 
in charge. It seems that the Bonneville 


OO CeO UCC 


1954 


Power Administration has been the sub- 
ject of heavier cuts than any other 
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and the reductions are shown in the fol- 
lowing table which appeared in the re- 


agency. The budget recommendations port of the committee on page 5: 
Facility proved os bin 
Chief Joseph-Snohomish 


Bellingham substation 
The Dalles area service 
Upper Willamette Valley service 
pran City-Chemawa.....---- 


Preliminary engineering studies. 
All other ems 


Total 
Carryover balance from the Snohomish-Kitsap facility to be 
applied to the approved 1955 program 
Other carryover funds and reimbursements to be applied to the 


approv 


1 Use of 1954 carryover funds is authorized. 


Mr. Chairman, these heavy cuts, par- 
ticularly in transmission facilities and 
Bonneville operations, bring to the front 
an important problem which is facing 
the Nation, namely, what is to be our 
long range program for the conservation, 
development and full utilization of our 
natural resources and particularly water 
resources and hydroelectric power. In 
the last decade we have witnessed out- 
standing development in the water re- 
sources of the Pacific Northwest, partic- 
ularly of the Columbia River and its 
tributaries with special emphasis on hy- 
droelectric power. The development of 
these resources is the key to the economy 
and prosperity of the Pacific Northwest, 
an area of immense proportions and one 
that has made a valuable contribution to 
the economy of the United States, both 
in peace and war. 

While we have several projects under 
construction in the Columbia River Ba- 
sin which will provide additional hydro- 
electric power when completed, it is true 
that we must have some new starts for 
other projects which will bring into pro- 
duction hydroelectric power if we are 
not to have a dearth of electric energy 
in 1958 and the following years. The 
cuts made in the appropriation for the 
Bonneville Power Administration will 
hamper the distribution of the power 
now being developed in the McNary, 
The Dalles and the Chief Joseph projects 
and these cuts should be restored in or- 
der to avoid that calamity. 

The development of the natural re- 
sources of the Pacific Northwest and 
particularly the water resources, has re- 
sulted in a rapid growth of that area in 
population and in economic develop- 
ment. The growth of power require- 
ment in the Northwest is the result of an 
extremely rapid growth in population 
coupled with expansion in electrification 
of farms, businesses, and industries in 
the area. In population growth, the 
Pacific Northwest has far outstripped 
the United States as a whole. In the 
period between 1940 and 1950, which is 
the major development period of the 
Bonneville Power Administration, the 
population of the State increased al- 


most 50 percent. Besides having a pop- 
ulation increase, more electricity than 
ever before is being used by all classes 
of customers. Farm, business, and in- 
dustrial enterprises are rapidly finding 
new uses for power, and home consump- 
tion is steadily increasing. 

I feel justified in having been a vig- 
orous advocate of the development of 
these great resources of the Northwest 
not alone because they spell prosperity 
for the area, but because they are sound 
investments for the Nation as a whole. 
This Nation in the exercise of wisdom, 
instead of curtailing the development of 
these great revenue-producing projects 
should make available the necessary 
funds for full development as rapidly as 
the demand for electric energy requires. 
Federal funds invested in these public 
works is in the interest of economy. 

The Columbia River and its tributaries 
has the greatest potential storehouse of 
electric power of any waterway in the 
Nation, some 20 million kilowatts, of 
which only 11 percent has been de- 
veloped, as I have said. The remainder 
of this great source of energy and power 
is flowing to the sea without let or hin- 
drance with a resulting loss of untold 
wealth to our people and the loss of mil- 
lions in revenues which would come into 
the coffers of the United States. The 
Bonneville plant during the war turned 
out 570,000 continuous kilowatts, which 
is equivalent in energy to 8,800,000 bar- 
rels of oil. Only 15 units of the Grand 
Coulee plant is equivalent to 28 million 
barrels annually. When McNary Dam 
is completed the oil saving will be about 
15,500,000 barrels annually. The usable 
steam generation in the Pacific North- 
west is about 275,000 kilowatts and when 
this capacity is running to meet low- 
water conditions 5 million barrels will be 
consumed. If this displacement energy 
were developed, the oil saving would be, 
in round numbers, 290 million barrels an- 
nually, or about 95 percent of the total 
European consumption, or a quarter of 
our own prewar consumption. I cite 
these facts to show the importance of 
undeveloped hydropower in our future 
economy. 
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Unfortunately we have no large de- 
posits of gas, coal, or oil in the Pacific 
Northwest, but the enormous pool of hy- 
droelectric power stored in the Columbia 
and other rivers compensates for this 
loss. The McNary Dam project alone 
will provide the necessary energy for in- 
dustries which will have a total invest- 
ment of $100 million and which will sup- 
ply employment to 100,000 residents of 
the Northwest. It is estimated that ben- 
efits to navigation from this great dam 
will reach a million dollars a year, and it 
will reduce pumping costs for the lands 
adjacent to the pool approximately 
$300,000 a year. The power alone gen- 
erated at this huge project will return to 
the Government $17,500,000 a year to 
produce which 3 million tons of coal or 
11 million barrels of oil would be re- 
quired. It is significant to recall that 
hydroelectric power is not expendable 
like oil, gas, or coal, and that as long as 
the sun shines and water falls this great 
source of energy will work around the 
clock in the interests of the great indus- 
tries of the Pacific Northwest. 

With each passing year it is more 
plainly evident that the most dynamic 
influence on the economy of the North- 
west is coming from the harnessing of 
the great power potentials of its large 
and numerous streams. The Columbia 
River and its tributaries carry an 
amount of water which represents ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the annual 
runoff of the major power streams of 
the country. When fully developed this 
great river alone can provide approxi- 
mately 30 percent of the hydroelectric 
power generation of the entire country. 
When other streams of the Northwest 
are added the total is in excess of 40 
percent. As of January 1, 1953, only 
11.6 percent of this total capacity had 
been utilized through operating plants. 
Projects now under construction or au- 
thorized will bring this total to near 15 
percent of the potential. 

But this partial harnessing of the 
great power resources has been sufficient 
to literally electrify or energize the eco- 
nomic life of the Northwest and to dem- 
onstrate the essentials of future plans 
for logical and orderly development. 

Not only are the installed capacities 
and undeveloped potentials impressive 
when compared with the country as a 
whole, but the low costs of power gen- 
eration make this the area of lowest 
power prices in the United States. 

The benefits of this low-cost hydro- 
power have been made widely available 
to the domestic consumers of the North- 
west and a matching low level of rates 
has been provided for industry. This 
has had great significance in the Na- 
tion’s war and postwar defense program. 

Large heavy-power-consuming indus- 
tries have grown rapidly to transform 
the Northwest from a position of little 
importance industrially to the strategic 
center of some of the Nation’s most stra- 
tegic and fast-growing industries. 

With the large block of low-cost power 
available from the Grand Coulee and 
Bonneville and other projects soon to 
come into production, large new plants 
for alumina reduction and aluminum 
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fabrication brought the Northwest, in 
the brief period between 1940 and 1945, 
to the No. 1 position in the Nation. 

Again, the magic force of large blocks 
of low-cost power shows its great in- 
fluence in the recent rapid growth in 
electrochemical and electrometallurgical 
industries in the Northwest. Some of 
the most outstanding of these are alumi- 
num refining, copper and zinc refining, 
ferroalloys, iron and steel castings, cal- 
cium carbide and chlorine and caustic 
scia. 

The rapid growth of the aluminum 
reduction industry in the Pacific North- 
west is the result of alert action by lead- 
ers of the region and progressive devel- 
opment of cheap hydroelectric power. 
There were no aluminum-reduction 
plants in the area prior to 1940. How- 
ever, by 1944 the Pacific Northwest’s 
capacity to produce aluminum from 
alumina—shipped in from other areas— 
amounted to 310,000 net tons, or 28 per- 
cent of the national total. By Decem- 
ber 1952, the region’s capacity had grown 
to 498,300 tons, an increase of 58 per- 
cent over 1944, and to 41 percent of the 
national capacity. The big three of the 
aluminum industry—Alcoa, Kaiser, and 
Reynolds—have been in the region for 
some time. It is expected that 104,000 
tons of new capacity may be added dur- 
ing 1953-54; by the Harvey Machine 
Co.—54,000 tons, and the Anaconda 
Copper Co.—50,000 tons. 

Mr. Chairman, I know the opposition 
encountered in attempting to secure 
amendments to appropriation bills on 
the floor, and for that reason I am not 
attempting to restore the budget recom- 
mendations for the Bonneville Adminis- 
tration at this time. I know, however, 
that the bill will receive most careful 
consideration in the other body and that 
every item in the bill will be checked 
and rechecked with the evidence which 
will be presented to the Senate commit- 
tee and I most sincerely hope that when 
the bill comes back to us and before it 
is completed in conference and goes to 
the President for signature, the budget 
recommendations will be restored for 
the Bonneville Power Administration, 
which will enable that agency to func- 
tion with efficiency and to preserve these 
valuable resources of the Pacific North- 
west upon which our prosperity depends. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resources management 

For expenses necessary for management, 
development, improvement, and protection 
of resources and appurtenant facilities un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, including payment of irrigation as- 
sessments and charges; acquisition of water 
rights; advances for Indian industrial and 
business enterprises; and development of 
Indian arts and crafts as authorized by law: 
$12,592,910. 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to speak 
somewhat out of order since the matter 
to which I shall address myself will not 
come up until a little later in the bill. 
Judge Hatch, Federal district judge in 
New Mexico, when he was a Senator 
here in Washington called the Park 
Service one time and said, “We would 
like for you to settle a dispute we have 
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here today.” He said, “We have a dis- 
pute as to which is the largest cavern 
or cave, the Carlsbad Caverns or the 
Mammoth Cave?” The gentleman who 
had answered the phone said, “Senator, 
I am sorry but I cannot, under the rules, 
make comparisons between parks, but I 
can tell you this without violating the 
rule, and that is that the Carlsbad Cav- 
erns are the largest in the world.” And it 
is the largest cavern in the world. Our 
friends and neighbors, the Texans, claim 
that they have the first of everything. 
Well, that is one thing they do not have 
the biggest of because Carlsbad Caverns 
lies just across the line in New Mexico. 
Of course, our Texas friends did claim 
the land under which the caverns are 
located for many years, but we finally 
beat them out of it. Of course, they did 
not know that the Carlsbad Caverns were 
located under it or they would never 
have jarred loose of it. The land be- 
longed to New Mexico. In the early 
twenties, the Legislature of New Mexico 
very generously passed a resolution au- 
thorizing the conveyance of the park to 
the Federal Government for a national 
park. Of course, the other day Tony 
Albert, one of the State land office at- 
torneys, was in my office and he said that 
they had been looking for the records 
high and low and they had not been 
able to find a conveyance of Carlsbad 
Caverns to the Federal Government. So, 
it may still belong to New Mexico, and 
maybe it would be in order for the Fed- 
eral Government to return the Carlsbad 
Caverns to the State of New Mexico for 
operation. If they did so, they could do 
it without losing one dime because in 
the few years that it has been in opera- 
tion, the fees from the park have paid 
for every dollar of maintenance, every 
dollar of upkeep, every dollar of opera- 
tion and every dollar of installations that 
have been placed there. So that they 
could return it to New Mexico without 
losing a dime. Of course, they will not 
do it. We do not expect them to. But 
the situation is that the park has netted 
the Government in the last few years a 
quarter of a million dollars per year net 
profit to the Government. I am inserting 
in the Recor» a tabulation for the years 
1943 to 1953, showing the tremendous 
and rapid increase in the number of vis- 
itors. They have increased every year. 
In 1943 it was 89,126; 1944, 122,467, and 
so on down until 1951 when there were 
493,000. In 1952 they exceeded a half 
million, and in 1953 it exceeded a half 
million. All of that increase has come 
about since we installed a couple of ele- 
vators down there. We are now in- 
stalling two more elevators which will 
treble the capacity of the caverns. 

It has been able to do that, why? Be- 
cause Carlsbad Cavern is not only the 
greatest cavern in the world but it is one 
of the most gorgeous sights in the world. 
I have here a picture of what is known 
as the Big Room. You go in there some 
800 feet below the ground and you find 
7 miles of lighted trail winding through 
enormous rooms, filled with breathtaking 
scenes, ever changing in their beauty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Mexico has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. FERNAN- 
DEZ was granted 5 additional minutes.) 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado. 

Mr. HILL. I would like to associate 
myself with the gentleman in speaking 
about the grandeurs of Carlsbad Cav- 
ern. Mrs. Hill and I visited them and 
we know what a wonderful place it is. 
Every American should find time some- 
where in his vacation trips to visit this 
mammoth cave situated in the gentle- 
man’s State. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I thoroughly agree 
with the gentleman, and I thank him 
for his remarks. The time will come 
when a million people will visit these 
caverns every year, and they will have 
to be opened at night, to accommodate 
the public. 

I have in my hand a two-page picture 
in the National Geographic magazine, 
that shows the Big Room. The figures 
I am pointing to are figures of men. 
They look like pygmies in comparison 
with the stalagmites that come up from 
the floor. Away up here you see the 
ceiling, 280 feet high. The room is at 
some points 2,000 feet long and 1,000 feet 
wide. Away in the back there is another 
group of people and this shows the 
stalagmites going up from the floor all 
around. 

I remember the first time I went into 
that cavern some 20 years ago, and into 
that Big Room. We paused, just as this 
Picture shows, here; and one group at 
one end and another group at the other, 
of that tremendous cathedral-like cav- 
ern. The guide said, “Everybody keep 
silent, the lights are going out.” The 
lights went out and there was complete 
blackness. You could hear a pin drop. 
Then from the group at the other end 
we began to hear the singing of Rock 
of Ages. Then the lights came on, al- 
most as if we were standing in the uni- 
verse before there was any light or life 
at the very moment when the Lord said, 
“Let there be light,” and there was light. 
You felt like shouting with the joy of 
life. You felt like crying for the glory 
of God, from that wonderful feeling that 
you get in that big cavern. Unfor- 
tunately the singing of the Rock of Ages, 
by the stalagmite you see here, known 
as the Rock of Ages, is no longer possible 
because of the size of the groups. I hope 
someday, when we quit penny pinching, 
they will pipe down organ music and the 
singing of Rock of Ages once again, 

There is another big room called the 
King’s Palace and another called the 
Queen’s Chambers, and another one 
called the Papoose Room. 

In the other room shown by this pic- 
ture there are stalactites hanging from 
the ceiling meeting stalagmites growing 
up from the fioor forming columns, the 
most fascinating columns I have ever 
seen, There is one stalactite groping 
down from the ceiling toward a stalag- 
mite reaching up from the floor that 
come within the breadth of a knife blade 
of meeting and kissing each other. 
They stopped growing, however, at that 
point; they never did kiss, and they are 
destined never to kiss. These columns 
are called the frustrated lovers. That 
is the way I feel when I read this report 
of the committee, like a frustrated lover. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I have 
been enjoying the description the gentle- 
man has been trying to give of this tre- 
mendous cave, but I think it defies de- 
scription. One can appreciate it only by 
seeing it. It is the most stupendous 
thing of its kind in the entire world. I 
have been there several times due to the 
fact that I have relatives who live near 
there. 

I wish every Member of Congress— 
every American—could visit Carlsbad 
and see the stupendous natural wonders 
in those caves. It is impossible either 
to write about it and give an adequate 
portrayal of it or to speak about it and 
describe its grandeur and beauty. Again 
I say I appreciate the effort the gentle- 
man is making in trying to educate the 
Members of the House in regard to the 
wonderful work of nature you have there 
in New Mexico. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s kind words and support. I 
know I lack the vocabulary; I know I 
have not the training; I know I have not 
the ability to describe these caverns in 
such manner as to make my listeners 
appreciate the beauty, the grandeur, the 
magnificence of this spectacle. I would, 
however, refer you to last October's edi- 
tion of the National Geographic maga- 
zine. They did a marvelous job in pho- 
tographically portraying in natural col- 
ors some of the majesty and beauty of 
these caves. That article is worth a 
million dollars in advertising for our 
national parks. 

Later this afternoon when we reach 
that point in the bill I intend to offer 
an amendment to restore the cut that 
was made in this item. I have thus far 
tried to give you a brief idea of what 
lies beneath the surface in this area; 
when I offer my amendment I shall try 
to describe what is on top of the ground 
and to discuss how we have done our 
best with what the Lord left for us to do 
on top of the ground and what needs to 
be done. 

As I say, my amendment will be to 
restore the appropriation which the 
Bureau of the Budget had approved but 
which the subcommittee cut some 95 per- 
cent. I hope you can go along with me 
despite the feebleness of my efforts to 
bring the inspiring glory of this marvel 
of nature to you as I would like to have 
done. I hope you will go along with me 
on my amendment, so that proper facili- 
ties, long delayed, may be constructed to 
give the visitors from all over the Nation 
what they are entitled to receive when 
paying their good money to visit this 
national park. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Tribal funds 


In addition to the tribal funds authorized 
to be expended by existing law, there is here- 
by appropriated $3 million from tribal funds 
not otherwise available for expenditure for 
the benefit of Indians and Indian tribes, in- 
cluding pay and travel expenses of employ- 
ees; care, tuition and other assistance to 
Indian children attending public and private 
schools (which may be paid in advance or 
from date of admission); purchase of land 
and improvements on land, title to which 
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shall be taken in the name of the United 
States in trust for the tribe for which pur- 
chased; lease of lands and water rights; 
compensation and expenses of attorneys and 
other persons employed by Indian tribes un- 
der approved contracts; pay, travel and other 
expenses of tribal officers, councils, and com- 
mittees thereof, or other tribal organiza- 
tions, including mileage for use of privately 
owned automobiles and per diem in lieu of 
subsistence at rates established administra- 
tively but not to exceed those applicable to 
civilian employees of the Government; relief 
of Indians, without regard to section 7 of 
the act of May 27, 1930 (46 Stat. 391), in- 
cluding cash grants; and employment of a 
recreational director for the Menominee Res- 
ervation and a curator for the Osage Museum, 
each of whom shall be appointed with the 
approval of the respective tribal councils 
and without regard to the classification 
laws: Provided, That in addition to the 
amount appropriated herein, tribal funds 
may be advanced to Indian tribes during the 
current fiscal year for such purposes as may 
be designated by the governing body of the 
particular tribe involved and approved by 
the Secretary: Provided, however, That no 
part of this appropriation or other tribal 
funds shall be used for the acquisition of 
land or water rights within the States of 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington, and Wyoming, 
either inside or outside the boundaries of 
existing Indian reservations, if such acquisi- 
tion results in the property being exempted 
from local taxation. 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call the at- 
tention of the membership to this bill. 
There is something wrong somewhere, 
but I do not know where. The original 
request was for $538 million. The budget 
reduced that by $116 million, and the 
committee reduced it by an additional 
$58 million; that is a total reduction of 
$175 million. Whether the fault lies on 
the floor of Congress, in the Bureau of 
the Budget, or in the Department, it does 
not seem right that there should be a 
cut of $175 million on a bill of this size. 

If we had a $6, $8, or $10 billion bill 
before us and cut it by $200 million that 
would be within expectation, but when 
you cut a request for $538 million by $175 
million, there is something very wrong 
somewhere, and I do not think it is the 
Department. 

One of two things is going to happen. 
The agencies that come under that de- 
partment are going to be in a lot of 
trouble or the Senate is going to restore 
more money to this bill than the House 
has in the bill. One of those two things 
is bound to happen. You cannot cut off 
$175 million without one of those results 
happening. There is somebody here 
who does not know his job and there 
is going to be a lot of suffering if it ever 
comes back from conference the way it 
is written now. 

That is one of the reasons why I take 
these 5 minutes. 

The other thing I want to refer to is 
a series of articles starting yesterday in 
the New York Times, known as one of 
the world’s great newspapers. They 
sent a man out to every national park 
in the United States. They referred to 
Yellowstone National Park in today’s 
paper. So far as Yellowstone is con- 
cerned, the superintendent said it would 
take $35 million to operate the park this 
year and do the things that are neces- 
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sary to be done in that park. There is 
a man who knows; yet we only have a 
few million dollars in the bill for Yel- 
lowstone. He said what I said on the 
floor here yesterday that the man who 
is collecting the $3 at the gate went home 
when his time was up and all the rest 
got in there free. As the New York 
Times states this morning, had the Con- 
gress appropriated an additional $10,000 
last year toward the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park they would have collected 
$47,000 more in fees. That is not good 
economy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I also 
read the article which appeared yester- 
day in reference to the Grand Canyon 
National Park, and I was rather as- 
tounded at some of the figures that the 
gentleman who wrote the article gave. 
Could the gentleman tell us whether or 
not the fees that are taken in at the 
various parks, and they vary, the highest 
being at Yellowstone Park, go to a large 
degree in caring for the expenses of the 
parks? 

Mr. KIRWAN. It goes back into the 
Treasury. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. It goes 
into the Treasury or does it go in the 
park fund? 

Mr. KIRWAN. To take care of the 
parks, yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. It goes 
into the Treasury, so we have to rely on 
appropriations? 

Mr. KIRWAN. They come up with 
the necessary funds that are appropri- 
ated. They tell you in today’s paper 
about Yellowstone. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. This 
year they estimate the number of tourists 
will be 50 million. 

Mr. KIRWAN. It will be 50 million. 
Forty-five million people entered the na- 
tional parks last year. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I want 
to get this clear in the Recorp. The 
money that is collected goes to the Treas- 
ury, so in order to get an adequate 
amount of money to administer the parks 
properly, we have to have appropri- 
ations? 

Mr. KIRWAN. That comes from the 
Committee on Appropriations. Forty- 
five million people entered the parks last 
year. In 1939 there were only 15 million 
people entered the parks, yet we had 
more employees on the parks’ payroll 
in 1939 than we had last year and 45 mil- 
lion people entered the parks. There are 
17 less people on the Yellowstone Park 
payroll this year than there were in 1937. 
That is not good business, that is not 
good judgment, it is not good anything. 

Mr. Chairman, it is time we take a 
little inventory of what we are appropri- 
ating and what we are doing here. Ref- 
erence was made to the Grand Canyon 
National Park where the same thing 
happened. The man quit taking the $3 
and went on home. All the rest of them 
went in free. Down there they have a 
restaurant that will cnly take care of 600 
people. Some days they have as many 
as 25,000 in the park and it is 60 miles 
to the nearest town, Williams, Ariz. 
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I am asking every one of you to give 
this matter thought and to read the five 
articles that will appear in the New York 
Times. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 

For carrying out the functions of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation as provided in the Fed- 
eral reclamation laws (act of June 17, 1902, 
32 Stat. 388, and acts amendatory thereof or 
supplementary thereto) and other acts appli- 
cable to that Bureau, as follows: 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and would 
like to have the attention of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY]. 
I am sure he wants the Recorp to be 
correct. 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman made a 
statement yesterday that Yellowstone 
Park made a profit. 

Mr. BAILEY. That statement should 
apply, as I recall, to the year 1950 when 
I was trying to provide school facilities 
for the people employed in the park. 
It was in my mind that they turned back 
into the Treasury of the United States, 
after paying their operating expenses, 
either $72,000 or $142,000. I may be 
wrong about that. If I am wrong I 
want to be corrected, but those figures 
stick in my mind, and I have a very good 
memory. 

Mr. JENSEN. I would not say that 
the gentleman is not right for the year 
1950. I thought the gentleman meant 
1953, so I asked for those figures. Now, 
here are the figures from the Depart- 
ment: in fiscal 1953 Yellowstone Park 
had total expenditures of $1,524,502, and 
the revenues were $960,257. 

Mr. BAILEY. Does the gentleman 
have the figures for 1950? 

Mr. JENSEN. I do not have them 
available, no. I thought the gentleman 
meant 1953, so I just got those. 

Mr. BAILEY. I was limiting it to 
1950. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am not saying that 
the gentleman is wrong on the figures 
which he quoted for 1950. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this subcommittee on 
appropriations is due a lot of credit for 
the long weeks and months the members 
work each year on this important bill. 
I think the committee always does a 
good job with this reservation; from my 
standpoint the committee is too conserv- 
ative in providing funds that might to 
a greater extent provide for the develop- 
ment of this great country of ours. Of 
course, I do not advocate that we ignore 
fiscal considerations. In fact the greater 
our commitments become in military af- 
fairs and in the field of world responsi- 
bility, the more important become our 
needs for development and conservation 
of our own internal resources. 

Mr. Chairman, sometime ago I intro- 
duced a bill which would provide for a 
study of the feasibility of bringing sur- 
plus waters from the Missouri River 
Basin to the Great Plains areas of the 
Southwest for the purposes of irrigation 
and municipal water supply, flood con- 
trol, and so forth. That was only a 
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couple of weeks ago and I would not ex- 
pect that any provision would be made 
in this bill at this time for this sort of 
program. However, I rise to mention the 
bill at this time because I hope that in 
a future bill we can make a comprehen- 
sive study of ways and means to greatly 
develop our program for utilizing the 
great water resources of this Nation. 
Such a course is in my opinion absolutely 
necessary for our future development. 
There is not an area of the country that 
does not have a water problem, and I 
think we need a much more ambitious 
program of study in order to develop the 
resources of the country, in order to pro- 
vide a backlog of essential and important 
public works, and in order to meet the 
requirements of the future. It would be, 
of course, unwise, since the committee 
has had no opportunity to study the pro- 
posal which I have in mind, to offer an 
amendment at this time. Moreover, the 
budget request for investigations by the 
Bureau of Reclamation has been very 
drastically curtailed by the committee. 
So, I do not offer the amendment, but I 
hope, if I may, to in some measure, shall 
I say, propagandize the House and the 
committee toward the viewpoint of a 
more ambitious study of our water re- 
sources for irrigation purposes and 
otherwise. We have by no means taken 
adequate and necessary steps to con- 
serve and develop our water resources. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Construction and rehabilitation 


For construction and rehabilitation of au- 
thorized reclamation projects or parts thereof 
(including power transmission facilities) and 
for other related activities, as authorized by 
law, including payments under the act of 
August 15, 1953 (67 Stat. 592), to remain 
available until expended, $114,479,700, of 
which $55,626,197 shall be derived from the 
reclamation fund: Provided, That, during 
the current fiscal year, not more than 
$24,000,000 of the funds available under this 
appropriation heading shall be available for 
personal services and not more than $800,000 
shall be available for travel: Provided fur- 
ther, That no part of this appropriation shall 
be available for other than the completion 
of field engineering, survey work, and pre- 
liminary designs of the Southwest Contra 
Costa County Water District System and no 
repayment contract shall be executed or con- 
struction begun until plans have been sub- 
mitted to and approved by the Congress 
through its legislative and appropriation pro- 
cedures, after submission of a report to the 
Congress by the Secretary of the Interior 
(1) on the cost and feasibility of said proj- 
ect, including the necessary distribution sys- 
tem, and (2) on the rates required to be 
charged to the ultimate consumers: Provided 
further, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be used to initiate the construction of 
transmission facilities within those areas cov- 
ered by power wheeling service contracts 
which include provision for service to Fed- 
eral establishments and preferred customers, 
except those transmission facilities for which 
construction funds have been heretofore ap- 
propriated, those facilities which are neces- 
sary to carry out the terms of such contracts 
or those facilities for which the Secretary of 
the Interior finds the wheeling agency is 
unable or unwilling to provide for the inte- 
gration of Federal projects or for service to a 
Federal establishment or preferred customer: 
Provided further, That in order to promote 
agreement among the States of Nebraska, 
Wyoming, and Colorado, and to avoid any 
possible alteration of existing vested water 
rights, no part of this or of any prior ap- 
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propriation shall be used for construction or 
for further commitment for construction of 
the Glendo unit or any feature thereof, until 
a definite plan report thereon has been com- 
pleted, reviewed by the States of Nebraska, 
Wyoming, and Colorado, and approved by 
Congress: Provided further, That no part of 
this or prior appropriations shall be used for 
construction, nor for further commitments 
to construction of Moorhead Dam and Reser- 
voir, Mont., or any feature thereof until a 
definite plan report thereon has been com- 
pleted, reviewed by the States of Wyoming 
and Montana, and approved by the Congress. 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FERNANDEZ: At 
the end of page 13, line 24, add a new para- 
graph, as follows: 

“Alamogordo Dam: For construction on 
the Alamogordo Dam Spillway in New Mexico 
to be nonreimbursable under appropriate 
finding by the Secretary of the Interior under 
section 7 of the Reclamation Project Act of 
1939, $300,000.” 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman from Iowa reserve his 
point of order so that I may state my 
views on this item? 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I must 
say that it is not authorized by law. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Will the gentle- 
man reserve his point of order for the 
time being? 

Mr. JENSEN. I reserve the point of 
order against the amendment, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, the 
Bureau of Reclamation requested, and 
the Bureau of the Budget approved, 
$300,000 toward the completion of the 
Alamogordo Dam spillway in New Mexi- 
co, a flood-control feature of the Bureau 
of Reclamation dam. 

Reading the hearings I gather the very 
distinct impression that the subcommit- 
tee members felt the spillway is neces- 
sary and should be constructed, and 
that they were well disposed to approve 
it. Indeed, I think it may be said that 
the administration and everyone con- 
cerned feel this work has been too long 
delayed and is absolutely necessary for 
protection from flood damages which are 
likely to occur. 

However, in the hearings the question 
of authorization at the present time 
arose, and the Solicitor for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior ruled a short time 
ago that there was no authorization for 
this appropriation. 

I cannot help but disagree with the 
opinion of the Solicitor, but I have con- 
sulted with the Parliamentarian and am 
advised that in view of the Solicitor’s 
opinion, the Chair would be constrained 
to rule the amendment which I have 
proposed would be legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill, and that such a pro- 
vision in the bill would be ruled out of 
order. Consequently, there is no point 
in my pressing for the amendment. 

However, I hope that before the bill 
reaches the Senate, the Senate commit- 
tee will look carefully into the statutes, 
and I hope they will deem it proper to in- 
clude this item in the bill. 

The dam was authorized by the act of 
August 11, 1939 (53 Stat. 1414), as a 
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reclamation dam with authority to make 
nonreimbursible the amount of the total 
cost which would be properly allocable 
to flood control. The dam was con- 
structed, all of the cost was charged to 
the irrigators and is being paid by them. 
The only feature of the dam which would 
be allocable to flood control and there- 
fore nonreimbursable, is the cost of the 
spillway. Before that was constructed, 
the war intervened and the completion 
of the dam by the construction of the 
spillway was postponed throughout all 
these years. It is our contention that 
this portion of the work having been 
authorized in connection with that recla- 
mation project and not completed, it is 
still authorized and appropriations may 
be provided therefor in this bill. 

The statute under which the dam was 
constructed, and under which we con- 
tend it should be constructed is the act 
of August 11, 1939 (53 Stat. 1414, 33 
U. S. C. 707), which reads as follows: 


Sec. 7. (Alamogordo Dam authorized.) 
That the Alamogordo Dam and Reservoir on 
the Pecos River, N. Mex., is hereby author- 
ized and declared to be for the purpose of 
controlling floods, regulating the flow of the 
Pecos River, providing for storage and for 
delivery of stored waters, for the reclama- 
tion of lands, and other beneficial uses, and 
said dam and reservoir shall be used, first, 
for irrigation; second, for flood control and 
Tiver regulation; and third, for other pur- 
poses. The Chief of Engineers and the Sec- 
retary of War are directed to report to the 
Congress the amount of the total cost of said 
Alamogordo Dam and Reservoir which is 
properly allocable to flood control. The ap- 
propriation and transfer of such amount from 
the general fund of the Treasury to the 
reclamation fund, for credit by reduction of 
the maximum obligation of the Carlsbad 
Irrigation district to repay the total cost 
thereof, is hereby authorized. 


I hope the Senate will study the 
statutes and figure out whether or not 
we may be able to put it in before the bill 
is completed. 

In view of the circumstances at the 
moment, however, and since the amend- 
ment would be ruled out of order if 
pressed, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico to withdraw his amendment? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


No funds appropriated to the Bureau of 
Reclamation for operation and maintenance, 
except those derived from advances by water 
users, shall be used for the particular benefit 
of lands (a) within the boundaries of an 
irrigation district, (b) of any member of a 
water users’ organization, or (c) of any in- 
dividual, when such district, organization, 
or individual is in arrears for more than 12 
months in the payment of charges due under 
& contract entered into with the United 
States pursuant to laws administered by the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

Not to exceed $225,000 may be expended 
from the appropriation “Construction and 
rehabilitation“ for work by force account on 
any one project or Missouri Basin unit and 
then only when such work is unsuitable for 
contract or no acceptable bid has been re- 
ceived and, other than otherwise provided in 
this paragraph or as may be necessary to 
meet local emergencies, not to exceed 12 per- 
cent of the construction allotment for any 
project from the appropriation “Construc- 
tion and rehabilitation” contained in this 
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act shall be available for construction work 
by force account. 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
advised that there continues to be very 
serious concern by many citizens of Cali- 
fornia regarding the effects recently ex- 
ecuted contracts with public agency cus- 
tomers will have on the Central Valley 
project in California. Reports persist 
that such contracts may have a very 
damaging affect on the water users of 
the project. 

I am informed that the contract with 
one major public agency commits the 
major portion of the project power to 
this one customer and at a special dis- 
count—5 percent—not available to any 
other customer, Federal, public, or 
private. 

I have been further informed that this 
rate is available for a 10-year period. 

In the Flood Control Act of 1944 the 
Secretary is authorized “to construct or 
acquire only such transmission lines and 
related facilities as may be necessary in 
order to make the power and energy 
generated at such projects available in 
wholesale quantities for sale on fair and 
reasonable terms to facilities owned by 
the Federal Government, public bodies, 
corporations, and privately owned com- 
panies.” 

This provision would indicate that fa- 
cilities of the Federal Government 
should have prior or equal rights to 
power generated at Federal projects. In 
spite of this, I am informed that a very 
large Federal Defense Establishment— 
the Ames Aeronautical Laboratory— 
does not have assurance of being sup- 
plied with Federal power subsequent to 
1957 because of the contract with the one 
large public agency customer. The term 
of this contract with this public agency 
customer is for 40 years. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not personally 
familiar with the facts involved in this 
matter. However, those in authority 
may desire to look into the existing facts 
and determine what, if anything, further 
can or should be done. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
Surveys, investigations, and research 


For expenses necessary for the Geological 
Survey to perform surveys, investigations, 
and research covering topography, geology, 
and the mineral and water resources of the 
United States, its Territories and possessions; 
classify lands as to mineral character and 
water and power resources; give engineering 
supervision to power permits and Federal 
Power Commission licenses; enforce depart- 
mental regulations applicable to oil, gas, and 
other mining leases, permits, licenses, and 
operating contracts; and publish and dis- 
seminate data relative to the foregoing activ- 
ities; $25,362,685 of which $3,800,000 shall be 
available only for cooperation with States or 
municipalities for water resources investi- 
gations: Provided, That no part of this ap- 
propriation shall be used to pay more than 
one-half the cost of any topographic map- 
ping or water resources investigations car- 
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ried on in cooperation with any State or 
municipality. 

Not to exceed $75,000 of the unexpended 
balance of the funds appropriated under 
this heading in the Interior Department Ap- 
propriation Act, 1954, is hereby continued 
available until expended for preparation of 
plans and specifications for a building or 
buildings to meet the special needs of the 
Geological Survey in the metropolitan area 
of Washington, D. C., subject to the enact- 
ment of lease-purchase or other authorizing 
legislation. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, on February 11, 1954 I 
appeared as a witness before the subcom- 
mittee on appropriations on Interior De- 
partment appropriations for 1955, sup- 
porting the appropriation for the Colo- 
rado-Big Thompson project and in the 
report on page 1343 you will find my en- 
tire testimony, as well as the testimony 
on page 1417 of J. M. Dille, who is Secre- 
tary-Manager of the Northern Colorado 
Conservancy District. Mr. Dille has 
been connected with this organization 
since its inception. 

I wish to include in the RECORD ex- 
cerpts from my testimony, as well as re- 
marks made by the secretary-manager, 
Mr. Dille: 


Mr. HILL, My appearance this afternoon, of 
course, is concerning the appropriation for 
the Colorado-Big Thompson project. The 
figures indicate that it is between 93 percent 
to 97 percent completed. In other words, we 
are on our last lap. 

I can give you in just a few words what 
we would like to see this committee do, real- 
izing as I do that the Budget Bureau has 
recommended, as I recall, $750,000 for this 
year. But the truth of the matter is, that is 
Just a million dollars short. And, knowing 
the administration leaders, and this subcom- 
mittee, I am fearful that you will write down 
$750,000 and forget the fact that we are on 
the last lap, and that about $4 million more 
will complete the project. 

I notice one particular thing that I am 
proud of in this project: In 1953 we had a 
very severe drought, but through the fine op- 
eration of the Colorado-Big Thompson, thus 
far completed, we delivered to the eastern 
slope through the tunnel—and you gentle- 
men have visited that area and know what 
I mean by a 13-mile tunnel through the 
Continental Divide—178,000 acre-feet of 
water this last season, and it saved the crops 
in that whole irrigated area, because it fur- 
nished us supplementary water for the last 
irrigation necessary for good cutting of al- 
falfa hay and beets and potatoes, etc. 

So it was fortunate that we had water 
coming through that tunnel, and the 178,000 
acre-feet simply means that water 1 foot deep 
over that number of acres would be quite a 
rain, And we are glad the project was so far 
along. 

Mr. JENSEN. I must say, in all fairness and 
truthfulness, that this committee has always 
been quite liberal in appropriating funds 
for a project that has reached the completion 
stage so nearly as this project has at the 
present time. 

Just what the committee will do, of 
course, Mr. HILL, we can't say today, but we 
will certainly give your request a lot of 
consideration. 

Mr. HILL. I might say in closing, Mr. 
Chairman, that this committee has always 
been excellent. I have appeared before no 
committee where I felt I had better reception 
than before this great committee. 

Mr. JENSEN. You have such a convincing 
manner. If everybody that came before this 
committee was as convincing as you are, I 
think we might spend too much money. 

Mr. HL. Thank you for those kind words. 
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But here is the sticker: You are not 
saving the taxpayers any money by hold- 
ing us back because of lack of funds for 
contracting work, because the sooner 
we have this finished, the quicker we 
will start paying the money back. 

This last power plant should be fin- 
ished quickly, and then we will start get- 
ting more money immediately. And if 
we can bring over 300,000 acre-feet of 
water, you can see what it means in 
income from the higher taxes that will 
be collected, both State and National, 
because of the good crops. 

Mr. Dille said on pages 1417 and 
1418: 

As you know, this is a combined power and 
irrigation undertaking where the United 
States retains all the power features and 
income and the conservancy district obtains 
the use of the water for supplemental irri- 
gation. 

The water diverted from the Colorado 
River through the Alva B. Adams 13-mile 
tunnel operates the powerplants on its fall 
down the eastern slope of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and is then stored for irrigation use 
in the district. 

Construction work started in 1938 and has 
continued through the 16 years as funds 
have been provided by the Congress. 

The five powerplants are now in opera- 
tion and producing energy which is fed 
into the interconnected Colorado-Wyoming 
system of the Bureau of Reclamation, re- 
turning revenue to the Treasury. 

Under the terms of a temporary arrange- 
ment with the Bureau, the district is rent- 
ing and distributing the water to those parts 
of the district that can be served by the 
incomplete distribution system. These rent- 
als are remitted to the United States and 
are in addition to the future construction 
payments. 

However, under the terms of the repay- 
ment contract between the district and the 
United States, the repayment of the dis- 
trict’s share of the construction costs can- 
not begin until the project is complete and 
water can be delivered to all parts of the 
district. 

The project is now over 97 percent com- 
plete and only about $4 million is necessary 
for the remaining work. 

The last features are the Boulder Creek 
supply canal and the South Platte supply 
canal. These features must be completed 
before we can serve the large farming areas 
in the Boulder Creek and South Platte River 
Valleys. 

A part of the Boulder Creek Canal is now 
under construction, but we understand that 
unless the $750,000 item for the project in 
the 1955 President's Interior Department 
budget is considerably increased, the Bureau 
will not have sufficient funds to complete 
this unit or to start work on the South Platte 
Canal. 

We respectfully suggest to th~ committee 
that they consider whether it will not be 
sounder economy for the Government to 
supply the funds to complete the remaining 
work as soon as possible, permit the repay- 
ment to the United States to begin and 
eliminate the heavy overhead expenses of 
the Bureau offices in administering an ex- 
tended small construction program. 

Mr. Jensen. Thank you, Mr. Dille. I must 
say that Congressman HILL, of Colorado, ap- 
peared before the committee a few days ago, 
and expressed the same wishes that you 
have expressed, and we went into the matter 
quite extensively at that time. 

I presume that any questions we might ask 
now, and your answers would be repetitious 
of the record that has already been made, 
but you are, of course, backing up the state- 
ments made by Mr. HILL, as you will see when 
you read the record. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
BUREAU OF MINES 
Conservation and development of mineral 
resources 

For e: necessary for promoting the 
conservation, exploration, development, pro- 
duction, and utilization of mineral re- 
sources, including fuels, in the United 
States, its Territories, and possessions; de- 
veloping synthetics and substitutes; pro- 
ducing and distributing helium; and con- 
trolling fires in inactive coal deposits on 
public lands, and on private lands, with the 
consent of the owner; $12,564,000: Provided, 
That the Secretary is hereby authorized and 
directed to make suitable arrangements 
with owners of private property or with a 
State or its subdivisions for payment of a 
sum equal to not less than one-half the 
amount of expenditure to be made for con- 
trol or extinguishment of fires in inactive 
coal deposits from funds provided under the 
authorization of this act except that ex- 
penditure of Federal funds for this purpose 
in any privately owned operating coal mine 
shall be limited to investigation and super- 
vision, 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do this in order to 
ask the gentleman from Iowa [Mr, JEN- 
SEN], the chairman of the subcommittee 
handling this bill, a question. 

I notice that there has been a reduc- 
tion in the appropriations for the carry- 
ing on of research on extracting oil from 
shale and alumina. I have received sev- 
eral requests from my State of Wyom- 
ing asking what effect this will have on 
the Laramie, Wyo., research plant 
and whether it will affect its operation 
in any way. Will it reduce the work the 
plant does or will personnel be removed 
from the plant? 

Mr. JENSEN. I should like to have 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
FENTON] reply to the question because he 
is chairman of the subcommittee in 
charge of the Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. FENTON. I would say it would 
not have any effect at all on the opera- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the reduc- 
tion in the amount for research is only 
about $40,000 out of an estimated 
amount of $476,800 for the whole oil 
shale problem. As far as the processing 
is concerned, it is only $119,000 taken out 
of $1,119,000, leaving $1 million. I un- 
derstand the Department itself is cur- 
tailing to a little extent. 

Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. I un- 
derstand the committee found from the 
testimony that the process used at 
Laramie was approximately 10 years in 
advance of the process at Rifle. 

Mr. FENTON. That is absolutely 
right. 

Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. It was 
not the intention of the committee to 
curtail in any way the operation of the 
plant at Laramie? 

Mr. FENTON. Absolutely not. 

Mr. JENSEN. If the gentleman will 
yield, may I say that from what I under- 
stand about the plant at Laramie it has 
now reached the point where the extrac- 
tion of oil from shale has advanced fur- 
ther at the Laramie plant than at any 
other plant in the United States, and 
that with further exploration, which is 
in the offing now, it would appear that 
the Laramie plant will stay out ahead of 
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every other plant in the Nation as far as 
the economical operation of taking oil 
from shale is concerned. 

Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. I thank 
the gentleman. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

General administrative expenses 

For expenses necessary for general ad- 
ministration of the Bureau of Mines, in- 
cluding such expenses in the regional of- 
fices, $850,000: Provided, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be used in connection 
with maintenance of regional offices in which 
the total expenditure for personal services 
of employees in administrative positions ex- 
ceeds one-half the expenditure for such pur- 
pose in the fiscal year 1954. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Barter: On 
page 22, line 8, strike out “$850,000” and in- 
sert “$1,250,000,” and strike the proviso be- 
ginning on line 8 down to and including 
line 12. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
need for economy is as great as the 
members of the subcommittee would 
have us believe, then the budget cuts 
should be distributed equally. We have 
here a total budget estimate for the fiscal 
year 1955 of $422 million in round num- 
bers, which was reduced by the com- 
mittee to the total of $363 million or 
an overall cut of $58 million. This rep- 
resents a cut of 14 percent. What makes 
this even worse is that a large part of 
the cuts were in general administrative 
expenses, particularly in the Bureau of 
Mines where the amount available for 
the fiscal year 1955 is $450,000 less than 
the current budget. This is an approxi- 
mate 35 percent slash compared to the 
overall cut of 14 percent. When we look 
at the Bureau of Mines item, which is 
only one of many activities of the De- 
partment of the Interior, we find quite 
a story, and I might add a punitive ap- 
proach as indicated by the language of 
the committee report. I want at this 
time, Mr. Chairman, to read some of 
their comments. 

They say on page 14 of their report 
that, “The regionalization of this Bu- 
reau, which took place several years ago, 
has been constantly under question by 
the committee with respect to its con- 
tribution to efficiency and lower admin- 
istrative costs. Little or no evidence 
slong this line has been forthcoming to 

ate.” 

May I say that the committee is deal- 
ing with a matter here which belongs 
properly to the Committee on Education 
and Labor, and if legislation is needed 
to outline what the Bureau of Mines 
shall do, that committee could supply 
that legislation. You are attempting to 
do here by an appropriation bill what 
ought to be done, if it should be done, 
by legislation. 

Let me go ahead to read the remainder 
of the report: 

The committee has included language in 
the bill to provide that not more than half of 
the total amount of money, including di- 
rect appropriations and transferred funds 
that were used for administrative positions 
in the regional offices during the fiscal year 
1954, shall be available in the current fiscal 
year for this purpose. 
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Let me say to the gentleman that we 
have the largest division of the Bureau 
of Mines located in my district at Mount 
Hope, W. Va. The ist session of the 
83d Congress passed a greatly enlarged 
mine-safety bill which is working very 
well and which has to be implemented. 
That is going to call for at least the 
same, if not an increased, personnel 
within the regional offices, unless it is 
the intention of the committee to force 
the abolition of this regional office com- 
pletely. 

I yield to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Fenton] if he has any 
explanation to offer as to what the com- 
mittee is driving at. 

Mr. FENTON. Referring to regional 
offices in your congressional district, I 
am sure the gentleman does not mean 
that. 

Mr. BAILEY. I mean the district 
Office. 

Mr. FENTON. The regional office is 
in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. BAILEY. I mean the district 
office. 

Mr. FENTON. Well, we are not talk- 
ing about district offices; we are talking 
about regional offices. 

Mr. BAILEY. So it appears to me, 
Mr. Chairman, that the committee was 
peeved because of the failure of the Bu- 
reau to reduce expenses in personnel in 
the regional offices. The proviso found 
on page 22 of H. R. 8680 reads: 

Provided, That no part of this appropria- 
tion shall be used in connection with main- 
tenance of regional offices in which the total 
expenditure for personal services of employ- 
ees in administrative positions exceeds one- 


half of the expenditure for such purposes in 
the fiscal year 1954. 


If that is not subject to a point of 
order, it is at least a classical example 
of a strict limitation designed to punish 
without justification. 

My amendment would not only restore 
the items of the budget to the figure of 
$1,250,000 for expenses in the Bureau 
of Mines—that is, general expenses in 
the Bureau of Mines—but it would also 
strike this restrictive proviso which ap- 
plies in the same paragraph. 

I am opposed to the committee idea 
of enforcing the committee mandate in 
this amendment, and I trust that my 
colleagues will join with me in restoring 
this item and removing this obnoxious 
provision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee has no 
desire to obstruct the workings of the 
Bureau of Mines. 

Certainly no one can accuse me of 
being an enemy of the great Bureau of 
Mines. As I have said many times on 
the floor, I appreciate the work of the 
Bureau of Mines. I said yesterday, that 
during the last couple of years there 
seems to be some apathy, not only on 
the part of the Bureau of Mines but the 
entire Department of the Interior, to 
bring us information which is required 
by this subcommittee to enable us to in- 
telligently evaluate the justifications and 
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try to bring out a bill that would not be 
so complicated. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FENTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. Is the gentleman now 
saying in so many words that you did 
this as a move to punish them for not 
giving you information? 

Mr. FENTON. Absolutely not. I am 
not saying that. What I am saying is 
that we cannot, throughout this whole 
bill, properly evaluate the amount of 
money that should go into the various 
items. For the past year or two we 
have tried to get some information re- 
garding the regional office. The gentle- 
man is confused in his own mind on the 
regional office and the area offices. This 
does not touch the area offices. We are 
trying to improve the area offices by tak- 
ing away from the regional offices the 
money allotted to the area projects. So 
you people do not get the amount of 
money that you should get in the par- 
ticular office in your district. 

Do I make myself clear? 

Mr. BAILEY. That clarifies the situ- 
ation, but what difference is there be- 
tween the regional office in Pittsburgh 
and the office at Mount Hope in West 
Virginia? They are both divisions. 

Mr. FENTON. One is regional and 
the other is area, as I told you before, 
and the area has nothing to do with 
this particular item. We are trying to 
get the regional offices to give us data 
showing the amount of personnel they 
have, and the amount of money they are 
extracting from the other areas. 

Mr. BAILEY. Does 50 percent of the 
personnel service in the regional office 
at Pittsburgh amount to $450,000? 

Mr. FENTON. I may say we are try- 
ing to get that estimate from the Bureau 
of Mines. They have failed to bring it 
up. We have pleaded with them to give 
us a report of the survey team, and to 
this date it has not been forthcoming. 
I was one of those who did not want to 
write up this bill until we could get that 
information. I am not antagonistic to 
the Bureau. I am its friend, if the gen- 
tleman realizes it, and I am trying to 
get some method of consistency in the 
Bureau, trying to clear this problem up. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FENTON. Yes; I yield to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. NEAL. May I ask this question 
relative to the amount that goes to the 
extent of this particular division of gov- 
ernment: Would the closure of such a 
large number of mines throughout the 
various parts of the country have any- 
thing to do with the ultimate amount 
of money that would be necessary to ad- 
minister this proposition? 

Mr. FENTON. What does the gentle- 
man refer to? 

Mr. NEAL. The amount of money 
you are appropriating that goes to pay 
salaries of mine inspectors, for example. 

Mr. FENTON. No. It does not af- 
fect the mine inspectors at all. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the action of 
the subcommittee should be upheld un- 
til we get the proper information. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment, 
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I would simply like to call the atten- 
tion of the membership to the items 
which the Bureau of Mines will now have 
to administer. The committee’s action 
was simply a reduction of administrative 
expenses for the Bureau of Mines. 

The Bureau of Mines budget, which 
it requested and upon which the com- 
mittee acted, for conservation and de- 
velopment of mineral resources is $2,- 
178,180 below the appropriation for 
fiscal year 1954. Also, the Bureau of 
Mines this year does not have any con- 
struction program. In that regard their 
budget request is $425,000 below the 
money appropriated for fiscal year 1954. 

The committee has been generous in 
its allowances for all activities of the 
Bureau of Mines, including appropriat- 
ing the entire $5 million as requested in 
the budget for the health and safety 
program; however, due to reduction in 
the other fields of activities in the Bu- 
reau of Mines, as shown by their budget 
presented to the committee, the commit- 
tee's action was simply an attempt to 
bring in line the overall administrative 
expenditures of the Bureau of Mines 
with the programs being carried on by 
the Bureau. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. Does the gentleman 
think the committee can justify a 35- 
percent slash in this expense as applied 
to the Bureau of Mines? That is what 
it represents. It is a 14 percent over- 
all reduction in the entire budget for the 
Department of the Interior. 

Mr. BUDGE. On yesterday the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia was com- 
plaining about a cut which did not exist 
in the health and safety program. I 
know that if we took what he would call 
@ percentage or meat-ax cut the gen- 
tleman would likewise object to that. 
We are simply attempting to reduce the 
administrative expenses of the Bureau. 
We are not attempting to reduce any of 
the programs of the Bureau. The com- 
mittee was satisfied that the Bureau 
could be administered with the funds 
provided if it would make the savings in- 
dicated in the regional offices, 

Mr. BAILEY. I would say that a slash 
of 35 percent is a meat-ax approach. 

Mr. BUDGE. By “meat ax” I do not 
know whether the gentleman refers to 
the individual appropriation or to the 
entire bill. I know that the gentleman 
would object if we had attempted a 
percentage cut. Actually, the commit- 
tee’s action here is simply to bring the 
administrative provisions of the budget 
in line with the programs which the Bu- 
reau of Mines has requested. The funds 
provided are sufficient. The economies 
which can be made in the regional offices 
will in no way affect the important pro- 
grams of the Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Did the gentle- 
man have testimony before his commit- 
tee upon the effect of some of the experi- 
mental programs in reference to oil and 
natural gas which would follow the cut 
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in the petroleum and natural gas experi- 
mental station’s program? 

Mr. BUDGE. We did have such testi- 
mony. Of course, some of those pro- 
grams have been cut. That would be an- 
other reason why the administrative 
items could be cut. We do not need as 
many people to supervise the activities 
of those actually doing the work when 
some of the programs have been di- 
minished. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. There was com- 
ment yesterday from the chairman of 
the committee on the high salary scale 
that prevails in this experimental work. 
Of course, the committee is aware of the 
fact that very high technical skills are 
required for the work that is being car- 
ried on by the Bureau of Mines in the 
way of experimental work. 

Mr. BUDGE. The subject which the 
gentleman is discussing would not be in- 
volved in the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from West Virginia because 
these are purely administrative funds 
which would have nothing to do with the 
funds spent on research. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I went into this 
question of conservation and develop- 
ment because of the gentleman’s own 
reference to it in the remarks he made. 
The cut which you are imposing here on 
petroleum and natural gas research is 
completely out of line with the cuts 
which have been imposed on coal, liquid 
fuels, helium, and minerals. Personally, 
I do not feel the explanation given yes- 
terday in connection with the activities 
of the Petroleum Administration for de- 
fense amply justify the drastic cut which 
has been imposed in this field of 2734 
percent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Idaho has expired. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUDGE. I would simply like to 
point out again to the gentleman that 
the item which he is discussing is not in- 
volved in the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from West Virginia. These 
are simply the administrative funds. 
Your committee feels that proper man- 
agement within the Bureau of Mines will 
permit the operation of the Bureau as it 
should be operated in the next fiscal 
year. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the baiance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. BarLey) there 
were —ayes 24, noes 43. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, and 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Chairman, I am 
going to address my remarks to page 24, 
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the items in line 2 and line 11 having to 
do with the National Park Service. It 
was my intention to offer an amendment 
to raise these two items but after talk- 
ing it over with my colleagues I am not 
going to offer the amendment, but I do 
want to address some remarks explain- 
ing these two items because I believe they 
should be raised to the amount in the 
budget. 

I notice in reviewing the Interior ap- 
propriation bill that the management 
and protection item of the National Park 
Service was reduced $750,000 by the 
committee below the allowance of the 
Bureau of the Budget, and the amount 
approved was only $130,450 above that 
appropriated for 1954. I also notice that 
under maintenance and rehabilitation 
the committee reduced the Bureau of the 
Budget's allowance by $850,000, or $300,- 
000 below that appropriated in 1954. 
These two items provide the funds nec- 
essary to protect both the natural and 
historic areas that are a part of our na- 
tional park system, and which are visited 
and enjoyed by increasing hundreds of 
thousands of people each year. 

I would like to point out that during 
1954 fiscal year the National Park Serv- 
ice had 23 percent less man-years of em- 
ployment than it had in 1941, and that 
in 1953 over 46 million travelers visited 
the areas of the national park system as 
compared with 21 millionin 1941. Ifthe 
recommendations received from the Bu- 
reau of the Budget had been approved, 
the National Park Service would still 
have had 15 percent less man-years to 
do the work of maintaining, protecting, 
and operating the parks than it had in 
1941. 

I have read much in recent years of 
the rundown conditions of the national 
park facilities, and have seen with my 
own eyes the gradual deterioration of 
facilities in Yellowstone and Glacier Na- 
tional Parks in my own State of Mon- 
tana. I believe that the request sub- 
mitted by the Bureau of the Budget was 
a very modest one. I notice that the 
Bureau of the Budget allowance for the 
National Park Service was $5,385,000 be- 
low what this Congress appropriated for 
this fiscal year. While they cut the Na- 
tional Park Service as a whole by about 
16 percent, they at the same time made 
adjustments between the various items 
so as to provide for better care of the 
facilities that they already have. Now 
the committee comes along and cuts 
these increased adjustments out and by 
so doing wipe out the management im- 
provement program which the Bureau of 
the Budget had in mind. 

I have already pointed out that the 
Bureau of the Budget cut reduced the 
National Park Service budget by 16 per- 
cent, while the overall cut by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget below the Interior 
Department appropriation for funds for 
1954 amounted to only 3 percent. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee of 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee that handles the National Park Serv- 
ice legislation, I am well acquainted with 
that organization and with the people 
that make up that organization. In my 
opinion, they get every cent’s worth out 
of the money we give them. They are 
not extravagant. The funds they have 
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do not properly or adequately take care 
of the facilities which are gradually de- 
teriorating to a point where they are a 
hazard and a danger to our people who 
visit the parks. I know that the staff 
of this organization is greatly over- 
worked, and I know they are greatly con- 
cerned over the care of these properties 
that we have entrusted to them, and 
the care of the millions of people who 
visit the parks and historic sites each 
year. 

Another thing that they have done is 
to try to provide money for these areas 
through the actual solicitation of funds 
from outside sources. Money to do work 
in the parks that belong to all of the 
people and for which we do not provide 
the necessary appropriations. I have 
encouraged them to do this; in fact, 
Congress has set up a national park 
trust fund for this very purpose. Fur- 
thermore, Secretary Douglas McKay has 
had a study made of the National Park 
Service organization and that Service is 
now in the process of putting that reor- 
ganization plan into effect. It is a good 
program as it puts more money and peo- 
ple right out into the areas to better take 
care of the properties. However, in order 
to properly carry out this plan, and 
rightfully so, there are certain common 
services for the parks that can be better 
and more economically handled from a 
central location, such as regional offices. 

I am not asking for an amendment to 
the appropriation bill at this time, as the 
time is too short to debate these ques- 
tions, but I do wish to say that I believe 
the National Park Service has received 
too severe a cut, and I most sincerely 
hope that the Senate will restore the 
funds requested in the President's budg- 
et under the items of “Management and 
protection,” “Maintenance and rehabili- 
tation,” and “General administrative ex- 
penses,” and remove the special limita- 
tion placed upon the Department of the 
Interior and the National Park Service as 
to how they can spend these funds, and 
that, if the Senate does so, the House 
will accept these restored items and 
changed language in conference. 

As I say, Mr. Chairman, I hope that 
if the Senate sees fit to increase these 
funds in the appropriation bill, that the 
committee of conference will agree to it. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. D’'EWART. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. HILL. I just want to say that in 
our own Rocky Mountain National Park, 
with the increase we have had in visitors 
into the park in the last few years, it is 
absolutely impossible to take care of the 
park grounds, to police the campsites, 
and take care of the roads and the gates 
into the park with the number of em- 
ployees we are able to have under the 
present appropriation. Now, if you cut 
the appropriation down like they are 
doing in this particular appropriation, 
there is going to be no way in the Rocky 
Mountain Park to keep up the facilities. 
I would like to just mention one thing. 
We found last year, 1953, that a great 
number of people were waiting until 
after 6 p. m. to slip into the park, be- 
cause after 6 o’clock the gates cannot be 
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manned because of the lack of man- 
power. 

Mr. DEWART. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that that is true in many of the 
national parks and that is why we are 
making this plea today. 

Mr. HILL. And, it has also added 
another thing I would like to mention, 
and that is the trouble happening in 
the park by way of law violations that 
are committed inside of the park. You 
cannot even take care of the actual 
criminals, because they too creep into the 
park in the evening and remain in hid- 
ing so it is impossible to properly guard 
the parks. 

Mr. D'EWART. I agree with the gen- 
tleman entirely. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWART. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois [Mrs. CHURCH]. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I would like to com- 
mend the gentleman for his well-chosen 
words, and express the hope that the 
Park Service will be given adequate ap- 
propriations to insure safety and service 
for the entire program. Has the gentle- 
man in mind introducing an amendment 
to increase the amount? 

Mr. D'EWART. No. I consulted with 
my colleagues, and they advised me not 
to. But, I express the hope that this 
appropriation will be raised to the extent 
of the budget in the Senate and then 
that the conferees agree to it. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Iappreciate the gen- 
tleman’s forebearance. I am sure there 
would be wholehearted support for the 
amendment. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWART. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say that we had agreed to 
agree with the Senate in conference? 

Mr. D'EWART. No. I expressed the 
hope that you would. 

Mr. JENSEN. All right. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWART. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado, 

Mr. ASPINALL. I wish to commend 
my colleague from Montana for bring- 
ing this matter to the attention of the 
House. I join with him in his desire and 
hope that certain increases may be made 
in the Senate which will be agreeable 
in conference. For the life of me, I do 
not see how we can continue to take care 
of an increase in the matter of visitations 
to our national monuments and national 
parks and reduce our expenses at the 
same time. It does not make common- 
sense. I know from my own knowledge 
that in areas in my district we are los- 
ing money because we are not keeping 
park personnel on the job at the right 
time of the day. I thank the gentleman 
for his courtesy. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWART. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California, a member of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, which has legislative jurisdiction 
over the national parks. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
commend the gentleman on his remarks 
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and associate myself with his views with 
respect to the funds necessary for the 
National Park Service. I have more na- 
tional parks and monuments in my dis- 
trict than there are in any other dis- 
trict in the United States. I know that 
the Park Service has been short of funds 
and in many cases they have not been 
able even to maintain the necessary 
sanitary facilities in the parks for the 
service of the people. Ido hope that ade- 
quate funds will be made available for 
the thousands and thousands of visitors 
who are using the parks throughout the 
United States. 

Mr. DEWART. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWART. I yield to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sure the gentleman knows that every 
member of this committee appreciates 
the value of the national parks. This 
committee has been very active in seeing 
to it that adequate facilities in every 
park are available for every class of 
people, people with large families. We 
have leaned over backward to make 
those places of recreation and comfort 
available to the poorer people of America. 

Let me read just what we have done 
in the past few years for the national 
parks, since so much has been said about 
them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. DEWART. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an 
additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. After all, there are 
times when the committee must defend 
itself. This is one of those times. I ap- 
preciate the great interest that the gen- 
tleman from Montana [Mr. DEwWAnTI 
has in the parks, and in every other item 
in the bill. But after all, here are the 
facts and they must be brought out at 
this time in all fairness to the commit- 
tee and to the Congress. 

Appropriations for management and 
protection of the national parks and 
monuments have been steadily increased 
from approximately $2,500,000 in 1945 
to approximately $9 million in 1954. 

Appropriations for maintenance and 
rehabilitation of physical facilities have 
steadily increased from approximately 
$1,500,000 in 1945 to approximately $8 
million in 1954. 

Appropriations for construction of new 
roads and trails and parkway buildings 
and utilities varied in magnitude from 
$11 to $17 million between 1950 and 1954. 

Mr. DEWART. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to say to the gentleman that 
those figures are correct but they give 
the wrong impression. At that time, 
1945, we were at war and we were not 
appropriating funds for parks to the ex- 
tent we should have during those years. 
You compare that war year when recrea- 
tion appropriations were not made to a 
year like 1953 when people visited the 
parks by the millions. There were 46 
million people who visited the parks in 
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1953 and it is hardly fair to make a com- 
parison with a year when funds were not 
made available because of the war. Also 
in those times there were funds made 
available to other agencies that were 
used for maintenance in one way or an- 
other that are not available to the Park 
Service now. In order to make a fair 
comparison, we should include those 
funds made available to other agencies 
with those used in the parks. 

Mr. JENSEN. In order to justify the 
action of the committee, it must be rec- 
ognized that we are today spending 
annually over $40 billion for prepara- 
tions for defense; that is something else 
to consider. All of us would like to 
spend more money for the parks; of 
course we would. We would like to 
spend more money for the development 
of our national resources, our national 
monuments, the beauty spots and the 
great places that we have in this coun- 
try that should be preserved for posterity, 
for the benefit of the people, and for the 
enjoyment of the people. But I know 
the gentleman from Montana is one of 
the most economy-minded Members of 
Congress. I also realize and appreciate 
the fact that he has a great interest in 
the national parks. After all, however, 
I must defend the action of the commit- 
tee by making the statements I have. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. D’EWART. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. An- 
other point I think the gentleman could 
have added was that since 1945 we have 
had inflation. That is what makes more 
dollars required. 

A point was made here earlier in the 
day that the only way we can get money 
for parks is through appropriated funds. 
All the vast amount of money that is 
collected through fees in these parks goes 
into the general Treasury. The only 
way we can relieve the congested situa- 
tion in the parks, that is very bad, in my 
opinion, is by getting more money appro- 
priated. I hope those on the other side 
of the Capitol will listen to our plea. 
This is the most impersonal criticism 
that a man can make. There is nothing 
we get out of it individually. We want 
this for the people of America. They 
are entitled to it, we believe. 

Mr. JENSEN. We have since 1941 in- 
creased appropriations for national 
parks over 300 percent, while the reve- 
nues have increased only about 100 per- 
cent. Maybe we had better try to get 
some more revenues out of these parks 
from the people that can afford to pay. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. There 
have been two reductions, one below 
what the President requested. The Bud- 
get Bureau cut that down by several 
million dollars. Then there was another 
$2,500,000 on top of that. It is obvious 
that this is not enough money to run the 
parks adequately, according to the testi- 
mony of the park directors, whom I 
follow. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWART. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ENGLE. May I make the obser- 
vation that any of the war years is not a 


fair standard to apply in connection with 
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the appropriations received by the Park 
Service. Nobody could travel during 
the war years. Everything was at a 
standstill during those years. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, the facilities in the parks 
then deteriorated and almost fell to 
pieces. So using 1941 and 1942 would 
not seem to me to be a fair standard of 
comparison as to what an adequate 
appropriation for the Park Service 
should be during these years since the 
war when people are back on the roads 
and traveling again. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Charman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWART. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. Can the gentleman tell 
me how much we spend on ski lifts and 
improving resorts in foreign lands such 
as Austria and Italy, while our own parks 
are being neglected? 

Mr. DEWART. I wish I could, but I 
do not have the figures. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Administrative provisions 

Appropriations and funds ayailable to the 
Bureau of Mines may be expended for pro- 
viding transportation services in isolated 
areas for employees, student dependents of 
employees, and other pupils, and such ac- 
tivities may be financed under cooperative 
arrangements; temporary and emergency 
contracts for personal services and employ- 
ment of persons without regard to civil- 
service regulations as required in the con- 
duct of programs for the control of fires in 
inactive coal deposits and flood prevention 
in anthracite mines; purchase and bestowal 
of certificates and trophies in connection 
with mine rescue and first-aid work: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary is authorized to 
accept lands, buildings, equipment, and 
other contributions from public and private 
sources and to prosecute projects in coopera- 
tion with other agencies, Federal, State, or 
private: Provided further, That the sums 
made available for the current fiscal year to 
the Departments of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force for the acquisition of helium 
from the Bureau of Mines shall be trans- 
ferred to the Bureau of Mines, and said sums, 
together with all other payments to the 
Bureau of Mines for helium, shall be credited 
to the special helium production fund, 
established pursuant to the act of March 3, 
1925, as amended (50 U. S. C. 164 (c): Pro- 
vided further, That the Bureau of Mines is 
authorized, during the current fiscal year, to 
sell directly or through any Government 
agency, including corporations, any metal or 
mineral product that may be manufactured 
in pilot plants operated by the Bureau of 
Mines, and the proceeds of such sales shall be 
covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to commend the 
committee and particularly our distin- 
guished colleague from Iowa, the chair- 
man of the subcommittee which formu- 
lated the bill that is before us. The 
budget estimate for the Interior Depart- 
ment covered a wide range of activities 
many of which have highly technical 
and complicated backgrounds. The 
subcommittee made very careful review 
and examination of those many compli- 
cated subjects, 

I believe, however, that the committee 
may not have been fully informed on 
some of the items that have come up for 
close attention before the Committee on 
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Interior and Insular Affairs of which I 
am chairman. I refer to the item on 
“Operation and maintenance, Bureau of 
Reclamation,” particularly that portion 
of the item for operation and mainte- 
nance of irrigation and water-supply 
facilities. The committee report on the 
bill, page 11, states that the budget esti- 
mate of $23,154,000 is reduced to $19 
million as a means of forcing greater 
energy on the part of the Bureau of 
Reclamation in transferring projects to 
water users’ organizations for operation 
and maintenance. Presumably, the re- 
duction of $4,154,000 will be applied pro- 
portionately between irrigation and 
power resulting in somewhat more than 
$1,200,000 reduction in the funds avail- 
able for operation and maintenance of 
irrigation and water-supply facilities, 
with the balance applied to power 
operations. 

As an individual Member, and on be- 
half of the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, of which I am chairman, I 
am wholeheartedly in accord with the 
gentleman from Iowa in bringing about 
greater and more rapid transfer of proj- 
ects to water users. That is a matter 
which my committee also has looked 
into. Some further progress still is 
needed, but the record of the Bureau al- 
ready is very good on that score. Of 75 
projects in the operating stage, 64 proj- 
ects will have been transferred to water 
users by the end of this year. Those 
transfer actions are going on right now, 
two of them having been completed dur- 
ing the past winter, and one is scheduled 
for this month. 

I feel that the Bureau of Reclamation 
is evidencing sincere effort in carrying 
out the congressional policy of leaving 
local matters such as operation and 
maintenance to the local water user or- 
ganizations. There are a very few cases 
in which water users are not yet pre- 
pared or willing to assume their respon- 
sibilities for project works. Those few 
cases are characterized by peculiar lo- 
cal conditions, such as, for example, on 
the Rio Grande project in New Mexico 
and Texas where the irrigation canals 
are astride the State boundary, making 
it impossible for an irrigation district to 
operate in two different States. In that 
case only the Federal Bureau of Recla- 
mation is in a position to handle water 
across the State line. 

Another special case is the main 
canals of the Central Valley project in 
California. Those canals carry and de- 
liver water to about 30 different irriga- 
tion districts strung along some 300 or 
400 miles. Ultimately, I am sure, that 
group of irrigation districts will work out 
their own organization qualified to take 
on the job of operating the big canals. 
At the present time, however, because of 
the many engineering and legal compli- 
cations no such organization of the in- 
terested irrigation districts exists to do 
the job. I think that we need not be too 
concerned about that particular case, 
however, because, while the Bureau of 
Reclamation does that work, it is no 
burden on the Federal Treasury. All of 
the cost of operation and maintenance 
on the two projects that I have just men- 
tioned are actually paid by the water 
users benefited. 
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Water charges for the Central Valley 
project in fiscal year 1955 are estimated 
to yield over 84½ million in comparison 
with less than $2 million which will be 
spent by the Government for their oper- 
ation. The few other cases in which 
the Bureau of Reclamation continues 
operation and maintenance of irriga- 
tion and water supply facilities are simi- 
lar to those I have discussed. For that 
reason, I believe it would be unfortunate 
to reduce the appropriation available to 
carry on this important work. Reduc- 
tion in funds would not save the Gov- 
ernment money because the water users 
pay the bill during the same year in 
which the expenditure is made. Reduc- 
tion of funds would, however, be a very 
costly economy because neglect of annual 
maintenance inevitably will lead to 
serious deterioration of the facilities and 
the necessity for even more costly repair 
work at an early date in the future. 

The funds requested for power opera- 
tion and maintenance for fiscal year 1955 
are for the continued operation and 
maintenance of existing facilities, the 
Alcova Powerplant going into initial serv- 
ice in 1955, and the first full year opera- 
tion of Canyon Ferry, Pole Hill, and Flat- 
iron Powerplants. Wheeling service 
alone amounts to $2,341,600, an increase 
of $1,584,949 over fiscal year 1954 to 
service executed contracts. The budg- 
et contains $1,436,450 for purchase pow- 
er, based on an average water year. 
During the past years, the Bureau has 
consistently reduced its costs, and a re- 
duction in the appropriation of this 
amount would force a diminishment of 
service and deferment of maintenance 
requiring greater sums to overcome this 
situation in future years. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend the com- 
mittee for including in this bill funds for 
the improvement of Mount Rushmore 
National Park. This great shrine is one 
of the most inspirational spots in Amer- 
ica. Since this appropriation will be re- 
paid to the Treasury of the United 
States, it is a good investment. 

The development program has been 
envisioned by the Mount Rushmore Na- 
tional Memorial Society, working with 
the National Park Service. The Mount 
Rushmore National Memorial Society is 
a nonprofit corporation whose efforts 
have been largely responsible for the 
giant carvings on the mountainside. 

When the carvings were first com- 
pleted, the facilities at the base of the 
mountain were quite ample to accom- 
modate the crowds but the visitors who 
come to Mount Rushmore have increased 
each year, until last year nearly a mil- 
lion people came to view this magnificent 
shrine. As a matter of fact, President 
Eisenhower himself was one of the visi- 
tors at this shrine last year. 

Included in the construction plan is 
an amphitheater, trails, walks, and over- 
looks, a service road, a concession build- 
ing, and a dormitory. It is estimated 
that the concession building will cost 
approximately $180,000. The dormi- 
tory, which will be used for those who 
are employed in the concession business, 
will cost approximately $180,000. When 
the amphitheater is constructed, it will 
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cost approximately $125,000. The trails, 
walks, and overlooks will run approxi- 
mately $40,000. 

There are other costs, including the 
reconditioning of the sculptor’s studio, 
which at the present time is being used 
for the concession. This will cost ap- 
proximately $25,000. Extension of utili- 
ties, a service road, and so forth, will 
add to the cost. 

The actual total construction will 
probably run in excess of $569,000. The 
Rushmore National Memorial Society 
will contribute $50,000 directly from 
the funds of the society, the balance of 
$19,000 over and above that advanced 
by appropriation, will likewise be raised 
by the society. 

The total amount of $500,000 which 
is contemplated through the appropria- 
tion of $250,000 this year and a similar 
appropriation next year will be returned 
to the Treasury over a 20-year period. 
This money will be raised by the so- 
ciety through its concession contract. 
It is expected that the concession will 
yield well in excess of $25,000 a year 
since that is approximately the amount 
which was produced during the past sea- 
son when the facilities were so badly 
crowded that it was impossible to give 
the kind of service the public needed 
and the society and the park service 
would like to give. 

This entire development program is 
the result of the cooperation between 
the National Park Service, the Mount 
Rushmore National Memorial Society, 
and friends of this great shrine in an 
effort to accommodate the increasing 
numbers of visitors who come each year, 
and to provide facilities for holding pa- 
triotic gatherings at the base of the great 
mountain memorial. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical 
facilities 

For expenses necessary for the operation, 
mainenance, and rehabilitation of roads (in- 
cluding furnishing special road maintenance 
service to defense trucking permittees on a 
reimbursable basis), trails, buildings, utili- 
ties, and other physical facilities essential to 
the operation of areas administered pursuant 
to law by the National Park Service, $8 mil- 
lion: Provided, That none of the funds herein 
appropriated shall be used for maintenance 
of roads, other than national parkways, out- 
side the boundaries of national parks and 
monuments. 


Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the lan- 
guage on page 24, starting with the word 
“Provided,” on line 11 and ending on line 
14. 

Mr. Chairman, I do this regretfully 
because I am in accord with the objec- 
tive of the committee in putting the lan- 
guage in, which is to make the States 
take care of and operate and maintain 
the roads outside of the park. But in 
Montana we have two instances where 
there will be access roads to national 
parks which will be left totally without 
maintenance, and which will be used by 
a great many people. One of them is the 
road from Red Lodge to the Cook City 
entrance to Yellowstone National Park, 


that portion of it in Wyoming. This 
language would prevent the use of funds 
for the maintenance of that road, It is 
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a road used by hundreds of thousands of 
people. There will be no maintenance on 
it, which will make it exceedingly dan- 
gerous. The other road is in Glacier 
Park which connects the Canadian Na- 
tional Park with our Glacier National 
Park. If this language is left in the bill 
no funds will be available for the main- 
tenance of the roads; therefore, I make 
the point of order that the language is 
contrary to existing law found in Public 
Law 230, 83d Congress, 1st session. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWART. I yield. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I regret 
that the gentleman from Montana has 
seen fit to make this point of order. I see 
no justification for the Federal Govern- 
ment being called upon to maintain the 
access roads which are located outside 
the boundaries of the national parks, 
particularly when some of the States are 
charging a sales tax on sales made inside 
the boundaries of the park, and thereby 
deriving a very substantial revenue to 
the State. For that reason, I feel the 
language should remain in the bill. It 
was put in the bill for the purpose of 
making the States maintain the roads 
which are outside the boundaries of the 
national parks. Again, as I say, I regret 
that the gentleman from Montana has 
seen fit to make the point of order 
against this language. 

Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Chairman, I 
agree with the objectives of the commit- 
tee, but I am compelled to insist upon 
the point of order. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. Chairman, the language which ap- 
pears on page 24 which the gentleman 
from Montana seeks to strike out is 
purely a limitation upon this appropria- 
tion bill. It is purely and simply a limi- 
tation of an appropriation. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to be heard on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
may proceed, 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, it occurs 
to me that there is probably no statutory 
authority for the expenditure of Federal 
funds outside of the limits of the national 
parks. If there is no such statutory au- 
thority, the language would not be legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill, and the 
point of order would not lie. 

Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Chairman, I will 
quote the law—Public Law 230, 83d Con- 
gress, Ist session: 

Sec. 7. Wherein such rights-of-way as may 
be necessary to construct, improve, and main- 
tain roads within the authorized boundaries 
of any area of said national park system and 
miscellaneous areas, and acquisition of lands 
and interest in lands adjacent to such rights- 
of-way, when deemed necessary by the Secre- 
tary to provide adequate protection— 


And so forth. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
be heard? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
glad to hear the gentleman. 

Mr. JENSEN. Even though such ex- 
penditures are authorized by law, the fact 
still remains that you can provide a limi- 
tation on an appropriation bill, and I so 
contend, 
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Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to be heard further briefly on the 
point of order. 

I have examined the provisions of 
Public Law 230, section 7, as read by 
the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
D’Ewart]. I do not interpret that lan- 
guage to be an authorization for the 
spending of Federal funds to maintain 
highways outside of the National Park 
Service. I do not think the language is 
subject to that construction. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Hoeven). The 
Chair is ready to rule. The Chair has 
carefully studied the point of order sub- 
mitted by the gentleman from Montana 
(Mr. D’Ewart]. The Congress, although 
it is authorized to make appropriations, 
can also deny the use of such appropria- 
tions by proper limitations. 

The Chair feels that this is a limita- 
tion and not legislation upon an appro- 
priation bill, and therefore overrules the 
point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Construction 

For construction and improvement, with- 
out regard to the act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended (16 U. S. C. 451), of roads, trails, 
parkways, buildings, utilities, and other 
physical facilities; and the acquisition of 
lands, interests therein, improvements, and 
water rights; to remain available until 
expended, $8,056,099. 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment which is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FERNANDEZ: On 
page 24, line 21, strike out “$8,056,099” and 
insert “$8,556,099 and, in addition, the Secre- 
tary is hereby authorized to incur obligations 
and enter into contracts, not exceeding $950,- 
000, to complete the construction of a public- 
use building and appurtenant facilities in 
Carlsbad Cavern National Park, N. Mex.” 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment: 
aoe it is legislation on an appropriation 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New Mexico desire to be 
heard? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I do, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The first part of the amendment is to 
increase an appropriation which is made 
in this bill for the purpose of construc- 
tion, which is clearly authorized by law, 
and the last part of the amendment is 
merely to give authorization to enter into 
contracts to finish construction, with ap- 
propriations to be made at a later time 
instead of having the appropriation for 
the full amount made now. The House 
often grants contract authority to con- 
tract ahead of appropriations. These 
buildings which are going to be built, 
and must be built sooner or later, may 
be built only in a period of 2 years, since 
it will be late before they can start in 
fiscal 1955, but bids for construction 
should be let for the full construction, 
even though the balance will not be ex- 
pended until the following fiscal year. 
That is the only economic, businesslike 
way of doing it. So I say the amend- 
ment certainly is in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 
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The Chair calls the attention of the 
gentleman from New Mexico to the fol- 
lowing language in his proposed amend- 
ment: “and, in addition, the Secretary 
is hereby authorized to incur obliga- 
tions and enter into contracts, not ex- 
ceeding $950,000, to complete the con- 
struction of a public use building and 
appurtenant facilities in Carlsbad Cav- 
erns National Park, N. Mex.,” which is 
clearly legislation upon an appropriation 
bill. 

The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I offer a further 
amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

I ask that the Clerk read the amend- 
ment without the authorizing language. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FERNANDEZ: On 
page 24, line 21, strike out “$8,056,099” and 
insert “$8,556,099.” 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of the amendment is to restore 
a part of the appropriation for Carlsbad 
Caverns which was reduced by the com- 
mittee from $1,500,000 to $50,000, plus 
$125,000 for roads. 

The amendment restores only that 
amount of money which will be expended 
in this coming year if the construction 
is to go forward. 

Awhile ago I tried to give as best I 
could a description of what lies under 
this ground. On top of this ground when 
these caverns were made a national park 
there were no elevators; there was a 
ravine, and on the north side of the 
ravine, as you will see in this map, there 
was a natural entrance. At that natural 
entrance some buildings were built by 
the CCC back in the thirties for quar- 
ters, a little over a dozen buildings, and 
a small dormitory. No public service 
buildings have been built there for offices 
because they always realized that even- 
tually the main offices should be con- 
structed where the elevators would be 
constructed, when the money was made 
available, across the ravine on the other 
side. So they have hobbled along with 
these buildings as best they could, Out 
of the dormitory they made a little office, 
but it is so small there is hardly room 
to hang your hat. They have a little 
building that is used as a ticket office. 
Last year there was an item authorized 
by the Bureau of the Budget for both 
elevators and public buildings, but it was 
reduced only to the elevators which are 
under construction and will be completed 
this coming winter or next spring. 
When completed it will be necessary to 
build new office buildings on the other 
side of the ravine, because the buildings 
that are now available are totally in- 
adequate. They were inadequate in the 
beginning when they had 90,000 visitors 
a year, but they are totally inadequate 
now when they have over half a million 
visitors. When the new elevators are in 
operation the number of visitors will 
jump to 800,000 or a million. 

The new building to be built across the 
ravine will contain a lobby accommodat- 
ing 400 people and a small place for a 
concessionnaire; and, by the way, the 
Federal Government gets a share of the 
concessionnaire’s revenues; it will also 
provide housing for the elevators. There 
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will be a small auditorium, seating about 
400 visitors, where lectures which are 
now given at the natural entrance will 
be given to the groups going down on the 
elevators. There will be a nursery for 
small children and aged people who have 
to wait the 4 or 5 hours when the rest 
of the family are in the caverns. They 
cannot sit out in the broiling sun, in the 
wind, or in the rain. Toilet facilities, of 
course, have to be provided. You must 
realize that on days like the Fourth of 
July and Labor Day as many as 7,000 
or 8,000 visitors go in in 1 day, in groups 
as large as 1,000 or 1,200. Adequate fa- 
cilities can operate more economically 
and in a more businesslike way, all in 
one operation and under one contract, 
instead of piecemeal. 

That is the reason I had contract au- 
thorization in my original amendment 
for the balance of $950,000, which went 
out on a point of order, Since that was 
the case, we should have at least the 
amount necessary for the first phase of 
the construction which can be done in 
the first year of construction. 

In time it is going to be necessary to 
open the caverns at night. In order to 
get to the natural entrance or to the 
ticket office presently used or to the 
office across the ravine, such as it is, 
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they would have to walk almost a quarter 
of a mile. When you come out of that 
gorgeous cavern we do not want them to 
come out and find just a barren place 
there, and if it is raining have to rush 
a quarter of a mile to the ticket office or 
to where their cars are. The cars should 
be parked right where the elevators are, 
where the buildings are going to be built 
as called for by the plans. If a wind is 
blowing, and it blows often over there, 
it is a miserable thing for the people to 
come out in daytime hanging onto their 
hats, and at nighttime it would be worse. 

Mr. Chairman, the sensible, the eco- 
nomical, the businesslike way to do it 
is to have this money available ready 
for the construction of these buildings 
when the elevators have been completed. 
As long as I am here as a Member of 
Congress I shall insist that this national 
park, which has netted a profit of $3 
million to the Federal Government over 
and above all expenditures, be treated in 
a proper manner and given the right 
kind of facilities. 

Mr. Chairman, under permission given 
earlier by the House in regular session, I 
insert in the Recorp a tabulation show- 
ing total receipts, total expenditures, and 
the number of visitors during the decade 
1943 to and including 1953: 


U. S. Department of the Interior, National Park Service—Comparative statement of obli- 
gations and revenues, Carlsbad Caverns National Park, fiscal years 1923-58, inclusive 


Obligations 


Fiscal year 
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Total net revenue to Federal Government 
1 Administration, protection, and maintenance costs. 


Revenues Revenbes 


in excess 
of expend- 
itures 


CS TS ... 
25, 000 $3, 718 |- $3, 718 —21, 282 
22. 364 32, 628 |. 32, 628 10, 264 
30, 820 55, 682 |. 55, 682 24, 862 
63, 490 $4, 983 |- 8A, 983 21, 493 
103, 271 136, 242 |. 136, 242 32, 971 
127, 237 143, 780 |. 143. 780 16, 543 
134, 896 113, 677 113, 677 21,219 
136, 930 77, 237 |. 77, 237 — 59, 693 
103, 322 89, 731 |- 89, 731 —13, 501 
272, 668 131, 461 131, 461 141, 207 
169, 425 173, 405 |. 173, 405 3, 980 
88, (44 238, 706 238, 706 150, 062 
107, 890 304, 327 |. 304, 327 196, 437 
141, 768 273, 856 273, 856 132, 088 
147, 715 
352, 199, 403 
191, 321 
38,415 
23, 332 


.-.- $2,519, 739 
712, 230 


2 Estimated on the basis of 20 percent of admission fees, as the Information is not available in the Washington office. 


Number of visitors Carlsbad Caverns Na- 
tional Park, 1943 to 1953 


Number 

89, 126 
122, 467 
193, 237 
380, 465 
405, 266 
435, 481 
431, 187 


Number of visitors Carisbad Caverns Na- 
tional Park, 1943 to 1953—Continued 


Calendar year: Number 
— ee ee 467, 283 
A E A ES, 493, 618 
Fu SEERE Se Op DE EEIE VA A S 531, 751 
4198 „„ E E GRAGORE 

Total 4,060, 199. 
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Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New Mexico. 

Mr. Chairman, it would be a wonderful 
thing if we had a few hundred million 
dollars or a billion dollars to spend for 
such things as the Carlsbad Caverns, as 
the gentleman would like to have us do. 
It so happens that we have places to 
spend that money that are much more 
important. 

I may say that the committee saw fit 
to appropriate more money than the 
budget allowed for irrigation, reclama- 
tion, and flood-control in New Mexico. 
We have appropriated $50,000 for a 
shelter. You can build a pretty good 
shelter house for $50,000 if they do not 
spend it all on plans and specifications. 

Mr. Chairman, I have visited the 
Carlsbad Caverns. I have been out there 
twice. It is a wonderful place and it 
is also true that it makes money. It is 
about the only national monument in 
this country that does make money. But 
what is wrong with saving a little of that 
money that we make from Carlsbad Cav- 
erns to kind of help along at other places 
where we need it so badly? 

The gentleman referred to weather. 
Why, bless your heart, that is one reason 
we appropriated more money for irri- 
gation in the State of New Mexico. In 
my humble opinion, if the gentleman 
would spend more time in an effort to 
get more money for irrigation in his 
State he would be spending his time to 
better advantage rather than trying to 
build buildings out at Carlsbad Caverns 
that we can get along without. 

That is a very dry climate out there. 
You do not have to build a lot of facili- 
ties to take care of the people and to 
keep them from getting wet. They can 
sit in their automobiles, and all of them 
come in automobiles. They can sit in 
their automobiles within a city block 
from the point where you go down into 
Mother Earth at Carlsbad Caverns. 
You do not have to wait very long be- 
cause the tour begins on the hour, as I 
remember. Now, what is so important 
about building a building that costs $1.5 
million when we have got so many other 
places to spend this money? I am sat- 
isfied that 99 percent of the American 
people would say, “Yes, I know a lot of 
places where we can spend $1.5 million 
to much better advantage than to build 
this great, wonderful castle on top of 
Carlsbad Caverns.” 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to concur in 
what the gentleman from New Mexico 
has told you. The Carlsbad Caverns be- 
long to the United States Government. 
It is a national park. Ordinarily, we 
create a national park for recreational 
purposes which require a large surface 
area. The caverns are no such park al- 
though they provide both education and 
recreation. They are underground and 
make the collection of a proper admis- 
sion charge possible. There is this to 
be said about the Carlsbad Caverns: 
From the day the Federal Government 
took them over until today there has not 
been one dime of taxpayers’ money put 
into them that has not been taken out, 
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with interest. Everything has been paid 
for through collection of the admission 
fee. Furthermore, during the time we 
have had a 20 percent Federal tax on 
admissions the Government has received 
in excess of $700,000 from that tax alone. 

Now, I would not disagree very much 
with our distinguished chairman of the 
Department of the Interior Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Appropriations. 
I do not think there is a more fair man 
in the Congress of the United States. 
I do not think we have a better commit- 
tee than that which he heads. The 
members have to consider every park in 
the United States, and probably the 
money available is insufficient to cover 
the needs of all. I recognize that, too. 
But, I do say this is an investment that 
returns I will not use the words “divi- 
dends,” because that is an offensive word 
right not—but it does return to the Gov- 
ernment the investment plus a profit. 
We have only a few tours through the 
Caverns during the day. I would not at- 
tempt to describe the beauties of the 
caverns, because no one’s words can do 
that. Interest in the caverns is in- 
creasing all the time. More people visit 
them every year. 

The figures suggested to the commit- 
tee do not come from anybody in New 
Mexico. The figures submitted to you 
are submitted as an estimate by the Na- 
tional Park Service to the Director of 
the Budget. I assume that it was some- 
what cut there. But, the amount of 
$1.5 million was recommended by the 
Director of the Budget, and I am quite 
sure he is not wasing any money in these 
times. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely trust that 
the committee will do something to 
bring about a situation where we can 
take care of thousands of the people who 
go to the Carlsbad Caverns in New Mex- 
ico and that they are at least made com- 
fortable. It is true that there is not 
very much on the surface to view in the 
way of grandeur, but when people come 
up there in bad or hot weather, I think 
they should have facilities for cover and 
protection. People who pay to see a 
World Wonder that actually belongs to 
them are entitled to that much at least. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Mexico. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Will the gentle- 
man point out that before they go into 
the caverns they have to wait for the 
start of one of the four trips scheduled 
daily? Sometimes there are 2,000, 3,000, 
4,000, 5,000 people who have to wait in 
the lobby until these groups are formed. 
Where the elevators are now being built, 
they have only a little room which can 
take care of only about 100 people. 
There is simply no place for them to 
wait except out in the broiling sun. It 
is not fair to the visitors who come to 
Carlsbad Caverns to be required to do 
that. This is no luxury that is being re- 
quested. This is a facility absolutely 
necessary for properly carrying on the 
operations of the Caverns. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
agree with the gentleman. A large 
group of visitors will assemble. They 
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are not permitted to go through the 
caverns without guides. There are park 
rangers ahead and in back, in order to 
protect the visitors in the caverns, be- 
cause it is quite easy to get lost. But we 
do need protection for the people who 
have to wait until the tour starts. It is 
their money that is making Carlsbad 
Caverns a paying proposition, of which 
this Government has far too few. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

The committee last year appropriated 
very substantial sums for the Carlsbad 
Caverns, for what we thought were the 
most essential, the highest priority 
items for the Carlsbad Caverns. The 
particular appropriation item now before 
us was proposed to us by the National 
Park Service in a manner which was 
not convincing to any of the members 
of the committee. Particularly, we did 
not see fit to appropriate funds to build 
and operate kennels to house dogs while 
the people went down into the caverns. 
There is only so much money to spread 
around through the large national park 
system. We are already short of per- 
sonnel, as has been pointed out here. 
I do not feel this appropriation, as re- 
quested in the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. FER- 
NANDEZ] is justified when we take into 
consideration the overall picture of the 
Park Service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Mexico [Mr. FERNANDEZ]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. FERNANDEZ) there 
were—ayes 42, noes, 52. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HAGEN of Cali- 
fornia: On page 24, line 21, after ex- 
pended”, strike out “$8,056,099” and insert 
“$9,000,000.” 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer this amendment to H. R. 
8680 to increase the amount granted 
the Park Service for construction and 
improvement of various physical facil- 
ities from $8,056,000 to the total sum of 
$9 million. I am hopeful that you will 
join with me in this amendment. 

It can be said without fear of contra- 
diction that the Park Service has suf- 
fered a cruel blow in the recommenda- 
tions of the committee not only on this 
item but with respect to all items of 
appropriation necessary to maintaining 
its function as the manager of our na- 
tional parks and the best provider of 
mass entertainment and recreation for 
our millions of people who seek these 
values in outdoor surroundings. 

If I am advised correctly the Secre- 
tary of the Interior admitted that his 
budget requests were not adequate to 
secure first-class park operation in the 
face of an anticipated gain in public use. 
In the face of this admission the com- 
mittee has reduced his miserly requests. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
Park and Forest Services which provide 
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essential recreation have long been the 
stepchildren of the Congress budgetwise. 
There has been a constantly growing 
gap between need and money appropri- 
ations. Not only have the agencies 
charged with administration of our for- 
ests and parks been handicapped in pro- 
viding the new facilities for human com- 
fort necessitated by increasing use; they 
have not even been permitted sufficient 
funds to adequately maintain existing 
facilities or to replace wornout facilities. 

Woodsmen and conservationists re- 
port to me that mountain trails neces- 
sary to the best possible use of our won- 
derful back country by people of all 
sexes and ages have deteriorated to the 
point that many are hazardous and 
unusable. Public campgrounds have in- 
adequate water, sewage and toilet facili- 
ties. In Sequoia National Park which is 
within my district there is an urgent 
need for replacement of outmoded toilet 
facilities with modern sanitary toilets. 
Much trail work needs to be done. 
Campgrounds need to be generally re- 
habilitated. These are examples of the 
kind of work which can and should be 
done with this extra money. 

Have no fear that the money is not 
needed. No one has ever accused the 
Park Service of dishonesty or wasteful 
use of funds. I am certain that a total 
appropriation of $9 million would only 
be a small partial step toward comple- 
tion of the work which needs to be done. 

We cannot long afford to continue our 
neglect of vital natural resources in any 
field and this is particularly true of our 
parks which provide a welcome relief 
from the noise and confusion which are 
inherent in the metropolitan living of 
which most of our people are a part. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is difficult for me to 
understand from the statement made by 
the gentleman from California for just 
what purpose this almost a million dollar 
increase would be used. I call attention 
to the fact that the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California is 
$400,000 ir. excess of the budget request. 
The committee has no means of justify- 
ing acceptance of such an amendment, 
We have no testimony before the com- 
mittee as to where the funds would be 
expended that would be covered by this 
almost $1 million raise in this item. 
Therefore, I must object to the adoption 
of the amendment. 

Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr BUDGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania 

Mr. SAYLOR. If the Committee is 
looking for any reason to justify the need 
for this money, I might call attention to 
the fact that in one national park, Yel- 
lowstone National Park, the facilities 
were built and designed for 250,000 visi- 
tors a year. Last year Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park had almost 2 million visitors. 
Certainly the 46,000,000 American citi- 
zens who made use of our national parks 
in 1953 caused the facilities which exist 
to be over-extended. There is no doubt in 
my mind that if this fund is made avail- 
able to the National Park Service they 
will be able to use it adequately not only 
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for the betterment of existing facilities 
but to expand them to meet the ever-in- 
creasing demand that is being made on 
our national parks. 

Mr. BUDGE. When the gentleman 
addresses himself to the facilities in 
Yellowstone National Park, I rather be- 
lieve he is speaking of the facilities which 
are furnished by the concessionnaires, 
something over which this Committee 
has no control. I do not agree with the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania that the 
committee should simply give the Na- 
tional Park Service an additional $1 mil- 
lion and say, “You spend it where you 
see fit.” That is somewhat contrary to 
the procedure here in the Congress where 
each department is asked to specifically 
justify expenditures which the depart- 
ment wants to make. We have no re- 
quests before the committee for the ex- 
penditure of this $1 million. We have no 
means of knowing where it would be ex- 
pended. I would think we would be dere- 
lict in our duty as members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations if we did not 
attempt to resist the adoption of such 
an amendment. 

I yield to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. By way of 
preface to my question, I may say that 
at Sequoia National Park, they have, and 
I trust that I may be pardoned in using 
this expression, a great many of these 
Chic Sale’s type of latrine, which are 
definite health hazards and which 
should be replaced. Is it not a fact that 
the Secretary of the Interior, either be- 
fore your committee or the committee 
of the other body, admitted that the 
funds asked in his budget were not ade- 
quate to take care of capital investment 
needs and ordinary maintenance needs 
of the park system? 

Mr. BUDGE. As to the latter ques- 
tion, I do not recall that that representa- 
tion was made to this committee. How- 
ever, the situation which the gentleman 
refers to in the Sequoia National Park 
would certainly not account for $1 mil- 
lion which he seeks to place in this bill. 
Every department comes in with a state- 
ment that it cannot get along with the 
funds which it has. I know the Appro- 
priations Committee would be very sym- 
pathetic to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia and to the Park Service, if they 
come before the committee and tell us 
for what purpose they need the money 
and if we can justify it in our own minds, 
I know the sympathies of the committee 
would be with the Park Service. How- 
ever, I think we simply cannot say, “Here 
is a million dollars, let the Park Service 
spend it as they see fit.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HAGEN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to return to line 2, 
on page 24, for the purpose of offering 
a small amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 
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The paragraph referred to is as fol- 
lows: 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
Management and protection 
For expenses necessary for the management 
and protection of the areas and facilities ad- 
ministered by the National Park Service, in- 
cluding protection of lands in process of con- 
demnation; and for plans, investigations, and 
studies of the recreational resources (ex- 
clusive of preparation of detail plans and 
working drawings) and archaeological values 
in river basins of the United States (except 
the Missouri River Basin), $9,000,000. 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bonner: On 
line 3, page 24, strike out $9,000,000" and 
insert 89,055,000.“ 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I hesi- 
tated to ask for this permission of the 
splendid gentleman who has charge of 
this bill because I appreciate the great 
strain he is under and the handicap 
that he has suffered. We are all de- 
lighted to see him back on the floor of 
the House carrying on as usual, and 
showing his strong stalwart determina- 
tion to bring about economy and effi- 
ciency in the departments of Govern- 
ment. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I am sure 
that the little matter which is the sub- 
ject of my amendment was merely an 
oversight on his part. In the State of 
North Carolina, we have given a million 
dollars, and certain foundations have 
matched that amount of money, to pur- 
chase property which is to be included 
in the national seashore park. It is the 
only area of its kind in the United States. 
It has 75 miles of ocean front for recrea- 
tional purposes. Unless this park is 
created, the average citizen in the United 
States in time to come would not be able 
to get to salt water. 

The Federal Government has invested 
no money at all. In this bill there is 
asked $110,000 for management and pro- 
tection. You know there is a new busi- 
ness grown up in America, It is known 
as the driftwood business. In this area 
there are hundreds of old wrecks, ships 
that came ashore, sailing vessels, and so 
on, and there is now a business of people 
going down there and getting the wood 
from those vessels and selling it as 
driftwood. They are about to carry 
away all the old things that are left on 
the beach, and the Park Service really 
needs this money for protection and 
management of the area. Even last 
year before the Park Service took over 
the area, when it was known it was to 
become a national park, the State of 
Notrh Carolina had to put on four addi- 
tional ferries in the area to take care 
of the tourists. 

I do hope, since this is such a trivial 
matter and since it is such a meritorious 
item, that the splendid chairman of the 
subcommittee will agree to this slight 
amendment. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I will 
have to object to this amendment offered 
by my good friend from North Carolina 
[Mr. Bonner]. He is one of God's 
noblemen in my book; but there are 
times when you just have to take issue 
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with your good friends, and this is one 
of those times. I am sure the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. BONNER] 
does not know that there is $50,000 in 
this bill for construction, in addition to 
the $55,000 for management. Was the 
gentleman aware of that fact? 

Mr. BONNER. Fifty-five thousand 
dollars for construction, where the State 
of North Carolina has put in a million 
dollars, and other citizens of North 
Carolina have given land. I imagine 
they must have some property there for 
the custodians to live in, and so forth. 
So I really think it is worthwhile to pre- 
serve the property, to have this money 
for protection and management of the 
property. 

Mr. JENSEN. Then, in addition, we 
have $110,000 in here for maintenance 
for Cape Hatteras. I think the gentle- 
man will have to admit that this is a 
rather new project. 

Mr. BONNER. Yes, it is. 

Mr. JENSEN. And it is always well to 
feel your way along for a while before 
you spend the taxpayers’ money to any 
great degree; hold back a little bit and 
see how the folks who are running this 
thing operate. I hope the gentleman 
will not feel too bad if his amendment 
is defeated. 

Mr. BONNER. No. I will not feel 
bad, but I wanted to bring this to the 
attention of the House, for I do feel that 
this $55,000 is well deserved and will be 
well spent and will redound 55 times that 
much to the scenic beauty. 

Mr. JENSEN. We will see how they 
spend the money that is in the bill. It 
is possible the Senate may strike it all 
out and then we will have to compromise. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes; I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think it is beau- 
tiful to witness this Damon and Pythias 
act. The gentleman said he hoped the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Bonner] would not be disappointed if 
his amendment were defeated. 

May I ask my friend from Iowa, would 
the gentleman from Iowa be disap- 
pointed if his amendment is carried? 
The gentleman made reference to the 
friendships, and it is there. That re- 
called to my mind the statement that the 
Governor of North Carolina was pur- 
ported to have said to the Governor of 
South Carolina, “What is the Constitu- 
tion between friends?” In the matter 
of $50,000, is that such a great thing 
between friends? 

Mr. JENSEN. Fifty thousand dollars 
out in my country is not hay, as we say. 
It is worth saving. 

Mr. Chairman, I am compelled to ob- 
ject to this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

The question was taken; and on @ 
division (demanded by Mr. BONNER) 
there were—ayes 32, noes 55. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

C—297 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
Management of resources 

Por expenses necessary for conservation, 
management, protection, and utilization of 
fish and wildlife resources, and for the per- 
formance of other authorized functions re- 
lated to such resources; operation of the in- 
dustrial properties within the Crab Orchard 
National Wildlife Refuge (61 Stat. 770); 
maintenance of the herd of long-horned 
cattle on the Wichita Mountains Wildlife 
Refuge; purchase or rent of land, and func- 
tions related to wildlife management in 
California (16 U. S. C. 695-695c); and not to 
exceed $30,000 for payment, in the discre- 
tion of the Secretary, for information or 
evidence concerning violations of laws ad- 
ministered by the Fish and Wildlife Service; 
$6,137,000, of which not more than $4,250,000 
shall be available for personal services and 
not more than $250,000 shall be available for 
travel; and in addition, there are appropri- 
ated amounts equal to 25 percent of the pro- 
ceeds covered into the Treasury during the 
next pr fiscal year from the sale of 
sealskins and other products, to remain 
available for expenditure during the current 
and next succeeding fiscal years for man- 
agement and investigation of fish and wild- 
life resources of Alaska, including con- 
struction, 


Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lanrarr: On 
page 25, line 20, after the semicolon and 
before the word “and”, insert “leasing and 
management of lands for the protection of 
the Florida Key deer.” 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no objection to the amendment on 
this side of the aisle. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DEWART. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEWART. Mr. Chairman, the 
control of predatory animals and rodents 
harmful to agriculture is one of the ac- 
tivities adversely affected by the recom- 
mended reduction in the item “Fish and 
Wildlife Service, management of re- 
sources” in the bill making appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior, 
H. R. 8680. This item is recommended 
in the bill for 1955 appropriations in 
the amount of $6,137,000, a reduction of 
$863,000 below the amount appropriated 
for 1954. A pro rata application of this 
reduction to the control of predators 
and rodents would mean a reduction of 
approximately $117,000 in an essential 
activity that has already been curtailed 
below the level at which Federal respon- 
sibilities for protection of agriculture 
can be fully met. 

This applies particularly in the West, 
where several million cattle and sheep 
are exposed to attacks by coyotes and 
other predators while grazing on the 
400 million acres of public lands in the 
11 Western States. Nearly 40 years ago, 
the Congress recognized the principle 
that the protection of livestock and game 
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from attacks of wolves, lions, and other 
predators was a Federal responsibility 
in cooperation with the private enter- 
prises affected. Thus, there was estab- 
lished and maintained to the present an 
outstanding example of teamwork be- 
tween Government and industry. 

During the past 10 years of this coop- 
eration, ranchers have been obliged to 
carry an increasing portion of the load. 
There are now available some 110 fewer 
Federal hunters than at the beginning of 
1946. Reductions in appropriations, 
coupled with inflationary costs, have 
forced abandonment of much of the 
Government’s participation in predator 
and rodent control on public lands, ex- 
cept for supervision of work paid for by 
cooperating ranchers and local agencies. 
Cooperators are attempting to make up 
for Federal reductions by financing more 
than four-fifths of the cost of the work 
on private lands, but they should not be 
expected to assume such a heavy share 
on federally owned lands. 

In 1946 the Government was main- 
taining its share of teamwork through- 
out the continental United States by an 
annual appropriation of $970,000, which 
was considerably less than 2 mills for 
each acre of the public domain—a por- 
tion went for control of rats and other 
harmful rodents on private and public 
property. This year there was $950,000 
appropriated for such work in the United 
States and Alaska; $79,000 for the latter, 
leaving $871,000 for the States. This 
represents a net reduction of over 10 per- 
cent during the past 10 years of spiraling 
costs. Now the recommendation for an 
additional 13-percent reduction on the 
reduced base will, if sustained, necessi- 
tate abandonment of this type of Fed- 
eral cooperation with agriculture over 
a large segment of the range country. 

Restoration of $117,000 to the item of 
“Management of resources,” bringing it 
to $6,254,000, of which not less than 
$950,000 should be made available for 
predator and rodent control, would per- 
mit continued cooperation, although at 
a scale considerably lower than in 1946 
and earlier. It would be adequate to 
maintain the Federal portion of this co- 
operative work at present levels on 
nearly one-fifth of the public domain, 
Without it, an area roughly equivalent 
to all the public lands in the States of 
Montana, South Dakota, and Oregon— 
or Nevada and Washington; or Colo- 
rado, Utah, and Washington; or Arizona 
and Colorado—will lack Federal coop- 
eration in the vital job of preventing 
agricultural losses due to destructive 
animals. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. METCALF: On 
page 25, line 23, after “Fish and Wildlife 
Service”, strike out “$6,137,000” and insert 
the figure “$7,337,000.” 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to call attention to a situation which dis- 
turbs me greatly and which I feel is 
totally unfair to the millions of sports- 
men of the United States. I refer to the 
severe reductions in the appropriations 
proposed for the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice. In studying this bill, I do not find 
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similar cuts below the amount available 
in 1954 in several other Bureaus in In- 
terior, and I want to go on record as 
stating I believe the Appropriations Com- 
mittee was entirely too severe in its treat- 
ment of the Fish nd Wildlife Service. 

This is the Federal agency which deals 
with the valuable and popular fish and 
wildlife resources of the country, and the 
appropriations contained in this bill will 
determine how well or how poor that 
agency can carry out those responsibili- 
ties. While the demands for hunting 
and fishing are increasing as more and 
more hunters go afield with rod and gun, 
the Federal Government is actually de- 
creasing its financial support to this 
great American industry. 

In particular, I am disturbed about the 
ability of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
to continue its waterfowl-management 
program. This is a Federal responsi- 
bility under treaties with Canada and 
Mexico and one that cannot be lightly 
cast aside. Yet, in the face of more and 
more drainage of private agricultural 
land which is taking more and more nest- 
ing grounds out of production, and in 
spite of an increasing number of duck 
hunters going out each year, we find 
here that severe cuts have been made in 
the appropriated funds for this purpose. 

Only 5 years ago, the sportsmen of this 
country, through their own organiza- 
tions and with the strong backing of 
Congress, had the so-called Duck Stamp 
Act amended to double the income to 
the Service for waterfowl management 
purposes. Prior to that time, everyone 
who hunted ducks had to pay $1 to make 
his hunting sport legal. These sports- 
men, on their own initiative, recom- 
mended and the Congress adopted an 
amendment increasing the price of the 
duck stamp to $2, all of which is appro- 
priated annually to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service to buy more waterfowl areas, to 
improve the refuges acquired with these 
moneys, to do a better job of law enforce- 
ment, and to carry on basic research into 
management problems. Now, just as 
funds are beginning to be available for 
a greatly expanded refuge purchase and 
development program, as a result of that 
law, we find the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Appropriations Committee re- 
ducing regular funds to the point where 
these new sportsmen’s dollars must go 
into maintaining the program which was 
financed by appropriations prior to that 
time. I have investigated the details of 
this situation, and I find the budget 
actions are a long way from those which 
the American sportsmen thought were 
going to happen when they voluntarily 
assessed themselves another dollar for 
the privilege of helping the duck situa- 
tion. The Bureau of the Budget, in pre- 
paring next year’s budget, lopped off of 
last year’s amount $652,000 from the 
refuge item; $110,000 from essential 
river basin studies designed to help locate 
land and water for refuges; $100,000 
from law enforcement; and $101,000 
from research into problems of wildlife 
management. That comes to $963,000 
taken out by the Bureau of the Budget. 
Now, the committee recommends a fur- 
ther reduction in the management item 
of $463,000 below the budget. Taking a 
fair share of around $125,000 out of this 
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cut and applying it to the waterfowl 
management program, we find that in a 
single year, the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Appropriations Committee com- 
bined propose to reduce the waterfowl 
program by about $1,200,000. 

My point is this: The only way the 
same level of administration can be at- 
tained in the fiscal year 1955 is for the 
Service to take that $1,200,000 cut out of 
the sportsmen’s kitty, just to keep going 
on an even keel. This, I am sure, is not 
what the Congress intended when they 
increased the price of the duck stamp 
from $1 to $2 at the request of the sports- 
men themselves. 

Just a few days ago, both the Senate 
and the House refused to touch other ear- 
marked funds set aside to benefit the 
sportsmen of the country. The original 
bill cutting excise taxes proposed to re- 
duce the 11 percent tax on sporting arms 
and ammunition to 10 percent. Repre- 
sentatives of the arms and ammunition 
industry, together with those from 
sportsmen’s groups, asked that the 11 
percent be retained for the benefit of 
wildlife restoration by the States. An 
amendment was submitted to the bill 
while it was under consideration on the 
floor of the Senate, and it passed without 
a single dissent. The House agreed to 
the amendment in conference, with 
the result that the State game depart- 
ments may continue to aid the millions of 
sportsmen of the Nation on the same 
basis as before. I wish to take similar 
action here and am submitting herewith 
an amendment for an increase of $1,- 
200,000. This is the amount which will 
otherwise have to be taken from duck 
stamp funds if the Federal Government 
is to carry out its obligations to the mil- 
lions of duck hunters and nature lovers 
who want this work continued in an ef- 
ficient manner. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Montana has expired. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I feel 
constrained to object on this particular 
amendment to the additional time. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
does the gentleman object to the exten- 
sion of time or did he intend to indicate 
he was going to oppose the amendment 
at the proper time? 

Mr. BUDGE. I shall oppose the 
amendment at the proper time and I do 
not intend to take 5 minutes in opposi- 
tion. I did object to the extension of 
time. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
I am delighted to rise and support the 
amendment offered by my colleague from 
Montana [Mr. METCALF]. I am of the 
opinion that the general public is not 
aware of the great army of duck hunters 
that exists in our land today. Not only 
do these people follow in the traditions 
of their forefathers by remaining skilled 
and proficient in the use of firearms, but 
they also are a great economic addition 
to the society in which we live. 
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The duck-hunting population spends 
many, many millions of dollars on shot- 
guns, shells, decoys, clothing, paint, rope, 
and a thousand-and-one other acces- 
sories that go along with the sportsmen 
in his field.. Now, we hear much talk 
about a possible economic recession. In 
the first place, I do not believe that this 
is a serious threat, but at the same time I 
am of the opinion that the Congress of 
the United States should do everything 
within its power to continue to increase 
business incentives. Consequently, if 
this amendment is passed, the purpose 
of which is to provide additional duck- 
hunting areas, I believe that it will bene- 
fit the American business community 25 
times greater than the actual amount 
that is requested for this particular 
program. 

In the First Congressional District of 
New York we have some of the finest 
duck-hunting lands on the east coast. 
It was my privilege to present to the 
President of the United States two black 
duck, shot at Wainwright’s Creek in 
Hampton Bays. The area between 
Smithtown and Montauk, Long Island, 
abounds with ponds and creeks. During 
the duck-hunting season these are filled 
to capacity. However, one grave draw- 
back to this hunting is that the lands 
around these ponds and creeks are 
owned—in better than 95 percent of the 
cases—by private individuals. On the 
great bays such as Shinnecock, Peconic, 
Moriches, and Gardiner's the broadbill— 
known also as bluebill or scaup—are 
hunted, along with occasional canvas- 
back. 

Here again the question of private 
ownership plays a part, as most of the 
points, spits of land, and islands are pri- 
vately owned. The moneys that would 
be spent at this time, as I understand it, 
could conceivably be used to establish a 
public refuge in the area of the First 
Congressional District of New York for 
hunters of that area. 

One other additional thought that 
should be called to the attention of the 
Congress and the Secretary of the In- 
terior is that we advocate at this time an 
increase in the limit from 4 to 6. The 
present limit is unrealistic and the law 
is more often breached than not. We 
advocate this because we believe that 
there is an adequate duck population at 
this time to support an increase in the 
legal limit. We also would advocate an 
additional 6 days, or a total of 65 days. 
The additional days should preferably 
be added to the beginning of the season, 
The ideal period for the First Congres- 
sional District of New York would be 
from October 29 of this year to January 
1, 1955. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. METCALF]. 

Mr. Chairman, I was the author of the 
duck-stamp bill which increased from 
$1 to $2 the amount which every duck 
hunter pays for the stamp he gets before 
he can hunt legally. 

I have been checking back into the re- 
port that accompanied the bill when it 
was passed by the House. The principal 
purpose of the bill was to provide a 
means for more adequate development of 
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the migratory waterfowl resources of the 
country. 

Then, reading from the basic legisla- 
tion, I find that the moneys received for 
such stamps and so forth shall be re- 
ceived and set aside as a special fund to 
be known as the “Migratory bird conser- 
vation fund.” There is no other purpose 
provided for. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Montana this question: 
Without your amendment will those 
funds be diverted from the purpose for 
which they were originally intended? 

Mr. METCALF. Without my amend- 
ment those funds are going to be used 
for operation and administrative ex- 
penses that were previously paid for by 
appropriations of this Congress. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Then, the 
duck hunters, who have bought the 
stamps and who wrote in favor of the 
increase to every one of us who was here 
at that time, are not going to get what 
they thought they were getting when 
they bought the stamps unless this 
amendment is adopted. Under those 
conditions, I do not see how this House 
can do otherwise than adopt the amend- 
ment, because if they do not, they will 
break faith with all of these sportsmen. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. The question 
comes to my mind that the legislation 
which the gentleman sponsored carried 
a provision which limited the amount of 
money out of the duck-stamp fund 
which could be used for administrative 
purposes and operation. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. It did in 
this way. It said in the basic act, to 
which mine was an amendment, that not 
less than 90 percent shall be available 
for the location, ascertainment, acqui- 
sition, administration, maintenance, and 
development of suitable areas for invio- 
late bird sanctuaries under the provi- 
sions of the Migratory Bird Conservation 
Act. That does not provide for general 
administrative expenses but only those 
incident to the areas in question. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Is it my under- 
standing then that funds can be diverted 
to other purposes? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Not as I 
understand the law, which the gentle- 
man helped get passed in that Congress. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I do not recall 
what the provisions in the law were, and 
I thought perhaps the gentleman could 
enlighten us. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. They 
were not supposed to be diverted except 
for these purposes, and certainly general 
expenses for operating the Wildlife Serv- 
ice would not come under that head. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, at the outset, I should 
like to invite the attention of the mem- 
bership to the fact that the funds with 
which we are here dealing make up only 
a small part of the total funds which are 
available to the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice. The total amount available to the 
Fish and Wildlife Service for fiscal 1955 
amounts to $38,173,271. Now, a lot of 
that money, in fact, the bulk of it, comes 
from sources over which the Committee 
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on Appropriations has no control, be- 
cause they are permanent appropria- 
tions, as the gentleman from Montana 
has pointed out. The reduction which 
is made here is a relatively small reduc- 
tion under the present program, and if 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Montana were to prevail, the 
amount included in this bill would then 
be $737,000 over the budget request which 
was made by the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice to the Committee on Appropriations 
and the Congress. I do not feel that, as 
members of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, we can permit the appropriation 
of $737,000 over the amount requested of 
us and for which we have no means of 
knowing for what purpose they would 
be used. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. Not at this time. The 
total funds, amounting to over $38 mil- 
lion will still be available under the per- 
manent appropriations, through the 
duck stamp and other revenues. I 
should like to repeat that if this amend- 
ment were to prevail it would place in 
this bill $737,000 which the Fish and 
Wildlife Service has not requested of the 
Congress in this appropriation item. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to support the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. Mercatr] striking the 
figure of $6,137,000 and inserting instead 
$7,337,000. 

This increase of $1,200,000 in the 
committee’s recommendations is not a 
true increase at all, but will merely pro- 
vide the minimum amount by which 
Congress and the Federal Government 
can carry out its obligations to the tens 
of millions of Americans with the hunt- 
ing and sporting instinct. Duck hunt- 
ers, amateur and professional natural- 
ists, and other sportsmen have a stake 
in the action of Congress on this item, 
We have an obligation to continue the 
program, at least at its present level. 

As the population of this great Nation 
increases, so does the number of those 
who are interested in the work of, and 
will benefit by the activities of, the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. The amendment 
of the gentleman from Montana will 
benefit no special group of people, Mr. 
Chairman, but will be welcomed by citi- 
zens from all walks of life who have a 
right to enjoy some of the natural 
resources of this Nation. 

I feel that the committee’s action in 
cutting this appropriation breaks faith 
with millions of Americans who find 
recreation as sportsmen. What is the 
justification for the committee’s action? 
None has been given to my satisfaction, 

We are fortunate in that our Nation 
abounds in valuable fish and wildlife 
resources. But such must be carefully 
preserved and cared for in order that 
those who set out with rod and reel may 
be successful in their ventures, and 
those who take gun in hand for recrea- 
tion may find their targets. 

The committee’s unjustified cut in 
funds for the Fish and Wildlife Service 
will not enable that agency to perform 
adequately its assigned functions. That 
agency has heavy responsibilities to 
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manage efficiently some of our greatest 
natural resources, and they must be 
given the funds with which to do the job. 

The waterfowl-management program, 
for which adequate funds have not been 
provided, is just one of the vital services 
performed by this agency. Adequate 
funds for this program should be put 
back in this bill. 

It was upon the recommendation of 
sportsmen that the so-called duck stamp 
was increased from $1 to $2. The main 
purpose of this raise was to buy larger 
and more waterfowl areas, to do a more 
efficient job of law enforcement, and to 
carry on vital and necessary basic re- 
search in this field. Now, as a result 
of the committee’s cut, in part, much 
of these duck-stamp funds will have to 
go into the maintenance of this program. 
This goes directly against the will of 
the sportsmen who pressed for the in- 
crease of the stamp from $1 to $2. I 
ask this administration, will no more 
waterfowl areas be purchased? It is 
estimated that the waterfowl program 
has been cut by $1,200,000. It is clear 
that this amount will have to come out 
of the funds built up by the sportsmen 
from the higher priced $2 duck stamp. 
This was never the intention of sports- 
men, nor the Congress, 

The amendment of the gentleman 
from Montana should carry in order to 
keep faith with the sportsmen of Amer- 
ica. And the sportsmen of America, 
Mr. Chairman, comprise perhaps as 
much as one-fourth of the population 
of this country. The restoration of 
$1,200,000 is a small amount when com- 
pared with the number of persons who 
can benefit by it. I hope my colleagues 
in this body will join with me in support 
of this amendment. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield. 

Mr. METCALF. At the point where 
the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. BUDGE] 
was saying that this is an increase over 
the amount actually submitted in the 
budget of $700,000-odd, I requested him 
to yield and he declined. I would like to 
say for the benefit of the members of the 
committee that if this $1,200,000 is re- 
stored it will furnish just the same serv- 
ices for the next fiscal year that were 
provided for the last fiscal year. 

As I outlined in my main statement 
$936,000 was cut by the Budget and the 
committee cut an additional $400,000- 
plus from the amount granted for the 
last fiscal year. If this is restored it 
will merely provide the people who voted 
to double the payment for the duck 
stamps, the services and the facilities 
and water-fowl refuges that they 
thought they were going to buy. 

Mr. PRICE. I thank the gentleman. 
I think the gentleman is absolutely 
right. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a case where 
the committee felt constrained to make 
a small saving. As everyone knows, we 
have a great responsibility in carrying on 
the many activities of this Government 
of ours and in connection with military 
matters all over the world. 
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I must say to the gentleman from 
Montana that I appreciate the fact that 
he would like to have more money for 
fish and wildlife. So would I. Every- 
body else would like to have it. But it 
just happens that these are times when 
we cannot spend all the money for these 
things even if we would like to. We are 
spending in Montana around $7 million 
for irrigation, reclamation, and trans- 
mission lines for the benefit of the people 
of that State. I am sure the gentleman 
from Montana appreciates that. Those 
are things which will greatly benfit the 
State of Montana and all the people 
generally. 

I realize that it is a popular thing to 
ask for more money for fish and wildlife. 
I yield to no man in my desire to see to 
it that we have a good program on fish 
and wildlife, because I love to fish and I 
Jove to hunt just like almost everyone 
else; but after all, we have a business to 
operate here in this country and we have 
just so much money to operate that busi- 
ness. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. May I ask 
the gentleman just this one question: 
Does the gentleman realize we are talk- 
ing about earmarked funds that were 
put up under the duck stamp law for a 
particular purpose? 

Mr, JENSEN. Not altogether. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. But yey 
close to it. 

Then let me ask the gentleman one 
other question: Are those funds spent 
as they were intended to be spent or 
are more of them being taken out from 
the original intent? 

Mr. JENSEN. The money that is com- 
ing in under the duck-stamp fund is 
all being spent for the purpose for which 
it was intended, but here we are appro- 
priating money out of the general fund 
of the Treasury for this purpose. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Ithink we 
are talking about two different things. I 
am talking about earmarked funds and 
the gentleman is talking about general 
funds. That is the difference. 

Mr. JENSEN. The facts are that if 
we appropriate more money for this item 
it will come out of the general fund. I 
do not care how you want to keep your 
books, the facts are that the Treasury 
of the United States is now in the red 
about $271,784,000,000, and this will put 
it into the red a little more. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New York. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Is this curtail- 
ment of the funds going to change in 
any way the program for furnishing fish. 
stocking rivers, and so forth? 

Mr. JENSEN. No, indeed. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. It will not cur- 
tail it? 

Mr. JENSEN. Not at all. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
recently recognized that our domestic 
mining industry was in deep trouble. 
His announced intention to step up our 
metal stockpiling program was indeed 
good news to the thousands of workers 
in America trying to live on their un- 
employment compensation allowances. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the stockpiling 
program is not the permanent answer. 

It will temporarily keep our lead and 
zinc mining industry alive, but it will 
not restore its vitality and health. The 
domestic industry has been bled white 
by trade policies and past Government 
purchase programs which have—in ef- 
fect—exported our miners jobs to South 
America and Africa. 

Let me cite some figures. In 1951, the 
Nation’s consumption of zine was 934,- 
000 tons of which 391,000 were imported. 
In 1953, consumption was 975,000 tons, 
but 743,000 tons were imports. The fig- 
ures tell the story. One-fourth of the 
lead and zinc miners in America are out 
of a job. Many others have voluntarily 
taken a 15- to 20-percent cut in wages— 
have cut their standard of living—in or- 
der to assist the industry. in its attempt 
to stay alive against competition from 
foreign mines which pay their workers 
as little at $1.50 per day. 

Unless there is some protection 
against this competition, the stockpiling 
program cannot function to save the in- 
dustry for long. This Nation cannot af- 
ford to stockpile the surplus lead and 
zinc production of the world at the 
expense of the American taxpayer. 

For that reason, I have today intro- 
duced a bill that will restrict imports, 
that will limit purchases for stockpiling 
lead and zinc to that metal mined by 
American workers. The bill will stabi- 
lize the price of the metals at a reason- 
able level and assure the Nation of a 
strong mining industry. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have pending at the 
desk an amendment to the last para- 
graph on page 26, which I ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw and direct my re- 
marks to the amendment offered by the 
distinguished gentleman from Montana 
[Mr. METCALF]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, let me 
say to my colleagues on the committee 
here this afternoon, I know of no seg- 
ment of the American population that 
the Members of this Congress could more 
ill afford to anger than the followers of 
Isaac Walton. They have plenty of time 
while they are fishing or sitting along 
the banks of a stream to meditate as to 
whether they are getting a good deal, a 
square deal, or a raw deal. Iam afraid if 
the opinions of this committee prevail 
here today, they will be forced to come 
to the conclusion that they are at least 
getting a bad deal. You were talking 
about the special fund paid in to main- 
tain refuges for ducks for the purpose of 
duck hunting. Let me call your atten- 
tion to another fund. We charge a dol- 
lar for the privilege of hunting in the 
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forests cwned by the Government. We 
have two of them in our State of West 
Virginia, the Monongahela and the 
George Washington. The proceeds from 
that matching money from the State 
Conservation Commission permits us to 
build lakes and permits us to stoek those 
lakes with trout and with other fish. Our 
State Conservation Commission, working 
with the Federal Government, uses this 
money along with the money paid in for 
the hunting and fishing licenses in the 
State and are building or have just com- 
pleted a lake with a surface of 23 acres 
and they are starting work on an addi- 
tional lake with a surface area of 34 
acres to be stocked with trout. I think 
this is true of practically everyone of 
my colleagues here who are getting 
scores of requests from your constituents 
to assist them in getting an allotment 
of fish from the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice whose offices are up in Boston at the 
present time. And what do we get back? 
at least I get back replies from them 
saying that their supply of fish is run- 
ning short and that their appropriations 
for the current year will not be suffi- 
cient, and that we may have to wait 6 
months or longer to get the fish to stock 
the streams. In addition to that, I 
would like to remind my colleagues that 
we are developing over the Nation a na- 
tionwide program of building small ponds 
on farms. The demand for stocking 
those farms has exceeded the capacity of 
our State hatcheries. In my State, and 
I think this is true of all the other States, 
our State hatcheries are not in a posi- 
tion to stock the streams even in the 
forests owned by the United States. I 
am very much in accord with what the 
gentleman from Montana is proposing to 
do here. I want to say to the gentleman 
who addressed us just a moment ago, in 
answering a question from the gentle- 
woman from New York, said that it 
would not in any way affect our facili- 
ties for furnishing fish and game to 
stock our refuges and to stock our 
streams—if it does not affect that, I do 
not know what in the name of common 
sense it does affect. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. Of course, if your State 
is not providing their fair share of the 
fish, you would have that trouble. 

Mr. BAILEY. We are providing more 
than our fair share of fish. 

Mr. JENSEN. You just got through 
saying your State was not providing a 
sufficient number of fish to meet the 
demand. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is because of the 
demand for stocking our farm ponds. 
And you have that in every State. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes, we have that in 
my State. 

Mr. BAILEY. Why, certainly. 

Mr. JENSEN. And we have that in 
every State. My State is spending some 
money on this kind of work. 

Mr. BAILEY. All right, but the States 
are not spending any more on the 
streams in your federally owned forests 
for that stocking because there are no 
Federal fish available to stock the 
streams, 
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Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman knows 
as well as I do that in every department 
of the Government, or at least this has 
been the case in the past when some- 
body asks a question, “Why do you not 
do a certain thing?” ‘They say, “Oh, 
Congress has not furnished enough 
money.” 

Mr. BAILEY. I think the chairman 
of the subcommittee and the members of 
the subcommittee ought to permit these 
fishermen and hunters the privilege of 
spending their own money that they 
paid in for hunting and fishing privi- 
leges. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has ex- 
pired. 

The question occurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. METCALF]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. METCALF) 
there were—ayes 34, noes 58. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Investigations of resources 

For expenses necessary for scientific and 
economic studies and investigations respect- 
ing conservation, management, protection, 
and utilization of fish and wildlife resources, 
including related aquatic plants and prod- 
ucts; collection, compilation, and publica- 
tion of information concerning such studies 
and investigations; and the performance of 
other functions related thereto; as author- 
ized by law; $3,500,000. 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which is at the Clerk's 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bares: On 
page 26, line 15, strike out 83.500, 000“ and 
insert in lieu thereof 84,027,000.“ 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
this amendment, because of the serious 
problems of the fishing industry in the 
United States. For some time it has 
been in a distressed and very critical 
condition. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. May I say that I 
enthusiastically support the amendment 
offered by my distinguished friend from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Bates], and I hope 
it will be adopted. 

Mr. BATES. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Hawaii. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I strongly support the gentleman’s 
amendment because of the very great 
importance to the development of the 
fishing resources in the Pacific. I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the gentleman’s remarks I may 
offer a brief statement. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LANE. I know that the gentle- 
man understands the subject matter of 
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his amendment. The gentleman has 
conducted many hearings on it. He has 
been before the Commission on many 
occasions. It is a subject matter that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts has 
lived with over a long period of time. I 
am satisfied his amendment is worthy 
of consideration by Members of the 
House. 

Mr. BATES. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. I yield. 

Mr. WILSON of California. I want 
to associate myself with the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Bates] in ask- 
ing for this increase in appropriation. 
I represent the tuna industry in South- 
ern California. The tuna industry has 
been very hard hit by imports from 
foreign countries. We need to develop 
new resources of fish, so that we can 
compete with those imports. 

I am in favor of the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. The gentleman’s 
amendment proposes to increase this 
amount by approximately a half million 
dollars? 

Mr. BATES. Five hundred and 
twenty-seven thousand dollars. 

Mr.COLMER. Could that be used for 
the purpose of studying the shrimp in- 
dustry among other purposes? 

Mr, BATES. If the gentleman will 
direct his attention to page 26 of the 
bill where this amendment applies, it 
states that this section involves expenses 
necessary for scientific and economic 
studies and investigations respecting 
conservation, management, protection, 
and utilization of fish and wildlife re- 
sources. 

I should certainly think it would in- 
clude the project the gentleman has in 
mind, 

Mr. COLMER. What, of course, 
prompted me to interrogate the gentle- 
man was that the shrimping industry 
has been corresponding with me now 
for several months about getting some 
additional funds for that purpose, and 
I may also direct the gentleman’s at- 
tention in that connection to the fact 
that quite a few of his fishermen from 
up in the New England section are get- 
ting down into my gulf section now tak- 
ing shrimp, and we are going to need 
more shrimp down there if we are go- 
ing to take care of the New England 
fishermen. 

Mr. BATES. I hope the gentleman 
gets fewer boats from my area. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Does the 
gentleman’s amendment specify for what 
purpose it must be spent other than any 
of the purposes referred to in the item? 

Mr. BATES. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that my amendment in no sense 
changes the language; it merely in- 
creases the amount by $527,000. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. It leaves 
it within the discretion of the Fish and 
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Wildlife Service to spend it for whatever 
purpose they see fit within the language 
of the item. 

Mr. BATES. I would say the gentle- 
man is correct. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Would 
the gentleman say that would give the 
Fish and Wildlife Service authority to 
use part of this money for the so-called 
lamprey eel program in the Great Lakes? 

Mr. BATES. I think the gentleman 
more properly should address that ques- 
tion to the chairman of the committee. 
This is general overall authorization for 
research, and I believe from looking at 
the language here and realizing what 
the gentleman has in mind that perhaps 
it comes within the purview of this 
particular section. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. The 
word “protection” is used in line 12, for 
example, “protection and utilization of 
fish and wildlife,” etc. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. I yield. 

Mr. HALE. Could we not protect the 
lamprey eel in reverse? 

Mr. BATES. I suggest that the gen- 
tleman from Maine discuss the matter 
with the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HALE. Will the gentleman per- 
mit me to say that I would like to com- 
pliment the gentleman for introducing 
this amendment which I think is a very 
wise one. 

Mr. BATES. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I know the gentle- 
man has made a great study of this 
question and I am very anxious to hear 
the reason for the gentleman’s amend- 
ment before voting. 

Mr. BATES. I would be delighted to 
accommodate the gentleman if I can get 
sufficient time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, if I have 
yielded to everybody who wants to ask 
questions I would like to proceed with 
my remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, in the 5 years I have 
been here in the Congress I think I have 
appealed to about every committee, 
board, and commission in Washington 
from the Tariff Commission, the Com- 
mittee on Reciprocity Information, 
down to lesser boards and to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries of the House, yet in spite of that, 
I have seen the fishing industry of the 
United States drifting continuously into 
a more distressing condition. 

Back in 1939 the imports from Can- 
ada and other countries of fish amount- 
ed to only some 9 million pounds. In 
1952 the imports from these various 
countries amounted to 107 million 
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pounds, an increase of 1,200 percent 
since 1939. 

In the meantime our fishing grounds 
off the Atlantic coast have become de- 
pleted until it has become necessary for 
fishermen to travel a thousand-mile 
round trip for a catch, taking some 10 
days, as a consequence of the movement 
and depletion of fish. More research is 
needed into the habits of fish, and that 
is the purpose of this section. 

The amount carried in the bill is 
$960,000 less than was carried in the 
1954 appropriation. 

My amendment will increase the 
amount that is currently in the bill by 
$527,000; nevertheless it will still be 
$433,000 less than we appropriated a 
year ago. 

The gentleman from New York has 
inquired as to what research will be con- 
ducted. It will, of course, be research 
into all phases of fish and wildlife. As 
I said, I am particularly interested in 
learning something about the habits of 
fish. For instance, along the coast of 
Massachusetts for 5 years we have been 
unable to catch mackerel. We want to 
know something about ocean currents, 
the temperature of the water, and re- 
lated subjects. We must increase this 
amount earmarked for experimental 
purposes. 
If some of these things are done, per- 
haps the fishermen in New England will 
be able to survive, and this great indus- 
try which has been going on in my area 
for some 325 years will be able to con- 
tinue. The difficulty we experience is 
that labor overseas is very much cheaper 
than ours. The fishermen have to move 
much farther than previously, and 
something must be done if this indus- 
try is to survive. 

The industry has made certain ad- 
vances, but unfortunately when it 
spends thousands of dollars on advertis- 
ing in this country the imports reap the 
harvest, because all it does is to increase 
the amount of fish which the importers 
bring into the United States. 

This amendment will provide funds 
to determine and capitalize on our in- 
digenous advantages and put the in- 
dustry on a competitive position. I hope 
the committee will accept my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
a sharp reduction has been made by the 
committee in the funds provided in this 
bill for fishery research. 

This item, designated in the tabula- 
tion contained in the report of the com- 
mittee as investigations of resources, is 
in the sections of the bill carrying appro- 
priations for the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

The total appropriated for this pur- 
pose in fiscal 1954 was $4,460,000. The 
Bureau of the Budget reduced the item 
in its recommendations to $4,027,000, 
and now the committee has cut it to 
$3,500,000. 

If the recommendation of the com- 
mittee stands, it will mean the appropri- 
ation for the investigation of the great 
fishery resources of this country will be 
reduced in fiscal 1955 by 2114 percent. 

This is a cause of very deep concern 
of an energetic, resourceful, and far- 
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seeing group of men in Hawaii and on 
the Pacific coast whose hope for estab- 
lishing fishing as one of the basic indus- 
tries of the Pacific area rests in large 
measure on present attempts to establish 
through scientific research the sources 
of life habits of the tuna. The knowl- 
edge of this fish and the means for its 
capture are thus far so limited as to con- 
stitute an element of uncertainty that 
threatens to retard one of our most 
promising industries. Its importance is 
not limited to Hawaii and the Pacific 
coast, as American Samoa, below the 
equator to the south, and the myriad of 
islands constituting the Trust Territory 
to the southwest and west, are likewise 
attempting to strengthen economies that 
are woefully weak and too dependent on 
Federal appropriations for survival by 
developing fishery resources as not only 
one of their industries but in many 
instances their basic industry. 

Congress recognized this when it en- 
acted on August 4, 1947, Public Law 329 
of the 80th Congress, a bill which I in- 
troduced, which says: 

That it is the policy of the United States 
to provide for the exploration, investigation, 
development, and maintenance of the fishing 
resources and development of the high seas 
fishing industry of the Territories and is- 
land possessions of the United States in the 
tropical and subtropical Pacific Ocean and 
intervening seas, for the benefit of the resi- 
dents of the Territory of Hawaii and Pacific 
island possessions and of the people of the 
United States. 


The program undertaken under the 
authority of this legislation was the larg- 
est in the history of this Government 
and, justifiably so in view of our new re- 
sponsibilities in the Pacific and the lack 
of knowledge of what is probably its most 
important resources. 

It is with very great concern, there- 
fore, that the men of this industry have 
seen appropriations for the Pacific 
oceanic fishery investigations steadily 
reduced so that today the sum requested 
for the next fiscal year is almost down 
to half of that appropriated originally in 
1949. The figures show that the ap- 
propriation for the fiscal year 1949 was 
$1,010,000; for 1950, $911,900; for 1951, 
$828,050; for 1952, $753,905; for 1953, 
$755,414; for 1954, $722,422. In making 
allowance for the fact that the original 
appropriations involved considerable 
preliminary work and permanent con- 
struction, the fact remains that there 
has been a tendency to constantly cut 
down this appropriation. 

The Federal Government now has in- 
vested close to $5 million in this import- 
ant work and with very concrete and 
promising results already in evidence the 
wisdom of curtailing appropriations too 
sharply at this time can very properly be 
brought into question and justification 
found for doubts that this may be a 
policy that is penny wise and pound 
foolish. 

One of the significant facts of the 
record, moreover, is that the reduction 
of funds for fishery research, within the 
Fish and Wildlife Service itself, has been 
by no means uniform. The figures show 
that the Pacific oceanic fishery investi- 
gations program has been steadily re- 
duced while increases have been made in 
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other programs, most of which have been 
conducted for a longer time. 

The work of the Pacific oceanic fish- 
eries investigations is by no means un- 
related to the industry itself, and, in 
fact, is carried on in the closest kind of 
relationship with the latter. On Febru- 
ary 15, 16, and 17 of this year an ad- 
visory committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the Pacific tuna industry 
met in Honolulu with the representatives 
of the Government to discuss the pro- 
gram of the Pacific oceanic fisheries in- 
vestigations. 

Those attending the meeting were as 
follows: 

TUNA INDUSTRY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Malcolm MacNaughton, chairman, 
president, Hawaiian Tuna Packers, Ltd. 

Vernon E. Brock, director, division of 
fish and game, Territory of Hawaii. 

William Kanakanui, manager, Tuna 
Boat Owners Association. 

Donald T. Saxby, manager, California 
canned foods division, California Pack- 
ing Corp. 

James S. De Silva, Jr., president, Cali- 
fornia Fish Canners Association, Inc. 

Thomas F. Sandoz, president, Colum- 
bia River Packers Association, Inc. 

W. M. Chapman, director of research, 
American Tunaboat Association. 

GOVERNMENT REPRESENTATIVES 


Arnie J. Suomela, Assistant Director, 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Lionel A. Walford, Chief, Branch of 
Fishery Biology, Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice. 

O. E. Sette, Director, Pacific Oceanic 
Fishery Investigations, Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

Donald L. McKernan, Assistant Direc- 
tor, Pacific Oceanic Fishery Investiga- 
tions, Fish and Wildlife Service. 

The advisory committee noted with 
concern that the allotments for the en- 
tire Fish and Wildlife Service have in- 
creased by approximately $4 million 
since 1949 while those available for POFI 
have decreased from $1,010,000 in the 
first year to an estimated $642,000 in the 
year to come. Of the later amount the 
committee held that $65,000 is absolutely 
necessary for vessel rehabilitation, leav- 
ing only an estimated $577,000 for actual 
research under the Budget Bureau pro- 
gram. 

After carefully studying the report of 
the POFI staff, the advisory committee 
reached the conclusion that if only the 
approximate $642,000 allotment, less 
$65,000 for vessel repairs, as recom- 
mended by the Budget Bureau, became 
available the entire program would have 
to be cut severely. It was the sense of 
the meeting, with all members agreeing, 
that the program was far too interre- 
lated to agree to such deletions. 

I was told that it was the belief of the 
advisory committee that the work that 
these scientists are doing is really just 
on the threshold of something very big, 
both in equatorial waters and in poten- 
tial albacore waters north and east of 
Hawaii, and that it has the full support 
of the fishermen and canners up and 
down the entire Pacific Coast and Hawaii. 

I desire to quote a few brief sections 
from the report made to the advisory 
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committee by the staff of POFI. 
follow: 

Yellowfin tuna has been under study the 
longest, and last year the mapping of a major 
tuna fishery resource was completed. This 
lies in the equatorial zone directly south of 
Hawaii and its relation to the ocean currents 
has been approximately defined. Effort has 
been shifted toward encouragement of pri- 
vate commercial development. One venture 
involving two west coast fishing vessels, aided 
by POFI financially to a very minor degree, is 
now fishing this yellowfin stock. Another 
west coast concern is making preparations 
and a leading Hawaiian fisherman is plan- 
ning a sampan trip to these waters. 

* * * Incidentally we turned up solid evi- 
dence that the skipjack resource is far larger 
and less localized than would appear from 
the local (Hawaiian) fishing fleet’s activities. 

A year ago the committee endorsed our 
proposal for a winter reconnaissance for 
albacore in waters north and east of Hawaii. 
This reconnaissance, involving concurrent 
sea work over a 3 million square mile area 
by four vessels, one of them operated by the 
California Department of Fish and Game, is 
now under way. It should be possible to re- 
port orally to the committee on the early 
results as they come in over the radio. 


Mr. Chairman, I do not believe anyone 
who is familiar with the Pacific and its 
problems, and particularly those of the 
Pacific islands, can fail to recognize the 
very great importance of this program. 
I recognize the need of economy, but I 
feel strongly that reckless curtailment of 
this activity is not only unsound but may 
very well result in the loss of the benefits 
of some of the fine work already accom- 
plished. I strongly commend to the 
House, therefore, the point of view of 
those immediately engaged in this in- 
dustry and trust appropriate steps can 
be taken at the proper time to restore 
this item to its original figure and that 
further curtailments in the appropria- 
tions for this purpose will not be allowed. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the pending amendment and 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 3 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
alone surprised but I am very much dis- 
appointed at the action taken by the 
committee in cutting, I understand, 
$863,000 from fish and wildlife services, 
In fact, I cannot understand your think- 
ing. 
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We have hundreds of thousands of 
people in this Nation who are interested 
in fish and wildlife and in our great out- 
door recreational facilities. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts talked about 
not catching a mackerel for 5 years off 
the coast of Massachusetts. I can tell 
the gentleman that we have a thousand 
miles of fishable streams in the Alle- 
gheny Forest in which there are no fish 
whatever, 

I cannot understand the attitude of 
some Members, particularly on my side 
of the aisle; however, when it comes to 
foreign aid or point 4 programs all over 
the world you willingly and heartily en- 
dorse the spending of billions and bil- 
lions of dollars for that purpose. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GAVIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. When the gentleman 
Says he cannot understand the Repub- 
licans who want to spend billions of dol- 
lars all over the world, may I ask him 
if he was looking at me when he made 
that remark? 

Mr. GAVIN. No, I was not, but I can 
say to the gentleman that I have never 
voted for any foreign aid spending at 
any time anywhere except in the first 
UNRRA bill. I was not too informed 
about foreign spending at that time. So 
we are both in the same category. 

But it is interesting, though, to hear 
some of my friends that expatiate in 
extenso about our foreign aid spending. 
I think they love the sound of their own 
voices and they glory in pitching bil- 
lions all over the world at the expense 
of the American taxpayers. But when 
it comes to an appropriation in their own 
backyard, that is something else again, 
In my district where we have the Alle- 
gheny Forest, of some 750,000 acres, mil- 
lions of people use this forest area. Did 
you ever watch a boy fishing for trout, 
the great happiness he gets in catching 
a fish. Certainly we should appropriate 
sufficient money to stock our streams 
and protect our wildlife. 

You appear to be willing to deny to 
American youth the opportunities to go 
into these great wooded areas, out in the 
great outdoors, and enjoy fishing and 
hunting. What better way to spend the 
tax dollar? It is a wise investment for 
the youth of our Nation. 

I glory in the greatness of America 
and our great outdoors. And, what do 
we do to try to rehabilitate these dried- 
out streams, these wornout, denuded 
forest areas, our wildlife and our recre- 
ational facilities? But little. You 
stand up with a cynical smile on your 
face and you seem to get a smug satis- 
faction on voting down an appropriation 
for fish and wildlife service and manage- 
ment of resources, Well, I just want to 
tell you that I do not agree with you. 
I think the Fish and Wildlife Service 
should be encouraged. They turn in a 
fine performance with the money they 
have available. We should encourage 
the youth of America to get out in the 
great outdoors. We should encourage 
them to hunt and fish, it builds them 
into fine Americans, But, no; you want 
to cut back the appropriations that 
makes these opportunities possible. I 
receive many applications for fish, hun- 
dreds of them, but the fish are not ob- 
tainable. When I see the papers from 
my district when they do get an alloca- 
tion of fish, you see the sportsmen gather 
around and go out into the woods and 
dump fish into the creeks, the ponds, 
and the streams, and they get real satis- 
faction and happiness out of doing some- 
thing worthwhile. So, I hope you get 
just as much satisfaction out of the at- 
titude and the action taken here today 
in cutting back this appropriation $863,- 
000 as they do in stocking our streams. 
I doubt if you will. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 


pired. 
Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, I think when today’s 
debate is over on this amendment that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
be very well pleased when he hears of 
the action of the committee and the 
action that will be taken by the com- 
mittee on both sides of the aisle regard- 
ing this amendment. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. On this amendment? 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. GAVIN. Oh, yes, it is quite evi- 
dent there is a coalition here today and. 
there is evidently groundwork laid be- 
cause of the response that was made 
when the gentleman arose to speak 
everybody wanted to get on the band- 
wagon as being for the amendment, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts was un- 
able to say a word to explain his amend- 
ment. But, I did not see anybody arise 
when you cut off $863,000 from appro- 
priations for fish and wildlife services. 
Nobody got up to defend that position. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, is the gentleman in 
favor of this amendment? 

Mr. GAVIN. Yes, I am inclined to be 
in favor of it. Anything that would help 
the fishing industry along the East coast 
I would be for. If it helps your people 
and helps the East coast fishing indus- 
try, I would be for it. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
the gentleman to have all the time he 
wants, because I enjoy listening to him. 

Mr. GAVIN. I might say to the gen- 
tleman that the feeling is mutual. I 
greatly admire my good friend from 
Iowa, he is one of the outstanding Mem- 
bers of the House. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman. 
I do know, Mr. Chairman, that he is a 
very sincere gentleman and he means 
exactly what he says. He made a very 
fine statement. I do want to say, Mr. 
Chairman, that after the next gentle- 
man speaks—and I think there is just 
one more who wants to talk—I have an 
announcement to make. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, do I have 
any more time? 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman was on 
my time. 

Mr. GAVIN. I want to thank my 
very good and able friend for using his 
time. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I had intended to 
offer an amendment to this section of 
the bill, but instead I will support 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. I think the 
House should know that the amount in- 
volved here is spread very thinly over 
four different programs. I should like to 
enumerate those programs to the House. 
If the amendment of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Bates] is carried it 
will restore the budget figure for this 
item of $4,027,000. That figure is spread 
very thinly over four different programs, 
all very important; $2,389,000 will go to 
fisheries biology; $1,108,000 goes to com- 
mercial fisheries; $380,000 will go to 
wildlife research; $150,000 will go to 
fish migration over dams, 
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All of these are very important pro- 
grams, programs in which I think every 
American is interested. The committee 
this year reduced the appropriation from 
last year considerably. We are not ask- 
ing for full restoration to the 1954 fiscal 
figure but we are, through the Bates 
amendment requesting the House to ap- 
prove what the budget has allocated for 
these programs. 

This bill provides, unless the Bates 
amendment is carried, for only $3,500,000 
to carry out the Fish and Wildlife Service 
program for the year. This represents 
a cut of $960,000 below the amount avail- 
able in the fiscal year 1954. 

I was going to propose an amendment 
to increase it to the fiscal 1954 figure, 
but I think it would be the better part 
of wisdom to support the amendment of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Bares] which would merely restore it to 
the budget figure, a figure which every- 
one could conscientiously support, since 
it comes from the Bureau of the Budget 
after close study, and certainly could be 
considered part of administration policy. 

In the fiscal year 1954, the appropria- 
tion for the Fish and Wildlife Service for 
wildlife research was $481,000. That is 
just one item. That is a very important 
item. This is scarcely an improvement 
over the low of the war years when our 
very existence was at stake and all pos- 
sible manpower and funds were of neces- 
sity diverted to war activity. Consider- 
ing that wildlife science is in its begin- 
ning stages as a technology, this re- 
search effort is hardly adequate to meet 
even minimum Federal responsibilities. 
We can hardly do less than hold the pro- 
gram at this level, although I concede 
that we might accept a cut in view of the 
situation existing. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service has re- 
sponsibility for wildlife investigations 
needed in the management of all Federal 
lands. 

This includes approximately 181 mil- 
lion acres of National Forests and 23 
million acres of National Parks, in addi- 
tion to the Service’s own 18 million acres 
of wildlife refuges besides the other mil- 
lions of areas of the public domain. 
These are important recreation lands 
for the public, on which wildlife for 
hunting and other purposes is a primary 
value. Economic and management prob- 
lems involving wild birds and mammals 
are waiting for attention in every major 
area, yet the Service has only $70,000 to 
carry on this work. The program should 
be = ial expanded rather than cur- 


DISEASE STUDIES 

Wildlife diseases are a factor in near- 
ly every major management problem 
yet one that is little understood. Epi- 
demics of diseases strike all important 
wildlife species and cause heavy losses of 
high economic value. As one problem 
alone, it is estimated that in the Great 
Basin waterfowl mortality to western 
duck sickness frequently accounts for 
from half a million or more birds per 
year. In some years, fowl cholera in the 
Southwest accounts for 50,000 to 100,- 
000 ducks. Based on an average cost 
of $8 to harvest a duck even at the low- 
est figure of half a million and 50,000 
loss, respectively, would mean a mone- 
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tary loss of $4 million and 400,000 re- 
spectively. 

A few years ago, some 10,000 deer 
died within a short period throughout 
the Southeast. In stocking programs, it 
costs more than $100 per deer, and at 
this rate it would equal a capital loss of 
not less than $1 million. 

Losses to fish and wildlife from disease, 
lead poisoning, and parasites costs this 
Nation millions of dollars annually. 

The States commonly look to the Fed- 
eral Government for cooperation on dis- 
ease problems, yet the Fish and Wild- 
life Service has only one man from ap- 
propriated funds engaged in this work, 
and the budget for such studies is a 
pittance of only $10,000. We are hardly 
approaching this problem on a scientific 
basis. 

INSECTICIDE STUDIES 

The annual application of insecticidal 
chemicals on the Nation’s forest, marsh, 
and agricultural lands now aggregates 
more than a billion pounds at a cost of 
$300 million. From month to month, 
new and more potent toxicants are 
available for such use. These chemicals 
should be tested for their effects on valu- 
able fish and wildlife before they are 
given clearance for widespread applica- 
tion. The Fish and Wildlife Service is 
attempting to gather facts and consult 
as to the hazards involved with only one 
man and a budget of $9,000 for such 
work. Research, therefore, in this im- 
portant field is practically at a stand- 
still. 

BIRD DAMAGE CONTROL RESEARCH 

Depredations to grain, forest reseed- 
ings and other crops increase year by 
year as agriculture and other land uses 
are intensified. As an example of such 
problems, heavy blackbird damage to 
sweet corn, rice, and other crops is grow- 
ing in many areas of the east coast 
from Florida to New Jersey. Demands 
increase yearly that this problem be 
studied and control methods developed. 
The Service is making an inadequate 
effort with one research man. Problems 
of this type need much more attention 
before such losses can be brought under 
practical control. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Bates]. I am 
confident the House will approve it and 
perhaps it is unnecessary to take any 
additional time, but I should like to bring 
some information to the House in sup- 
port of the amendment. The amend- 
ment seeks to add something like $527,- 
000 to this item in the bill. 

Last week the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries held 
hearings on a measure which seeks to 
transfer approximately $3,500,000 annu- 
ally from the funds under section 32 of 
the Agriculture Act to the Fish and Wild- 
life Service for just this type of program. 
I think every member of the committee 
was impressed with the testimony of- 
fered, to the point where I believe every- 
body on the committee feels definitely 
that the Fish and Wildlife Service needs 
those additional funds for research and 
rehabilitation programs. These pro- 
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grams are very much worthwhile and 
very much needed. 

The testimony that was presented to 
our committee showed rather conclu- 
sively to me and I think everybody else 
on the committee that the Fish and 
Wildlife Service needs these funds quite 
desperately. These programs have 
proved very worthwhile. I should like 
to mention 2 or 3 of them to the com- 
mittee for your information. 

I think most of you are familiar with 
the research and rehabilitation program 
in connection with the seals on Pribiloff 
Island. At one time those seals were al- 
most extinct, but because of just such a 
program as this we now have a large seal 
population controlled and governed by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. That 
brings revenue to the United States every 
year. 

Out in the North Pacific at one time 
the Pacific halibut almost reached ex- 
tinction. They reached such a low ebb 
it was no longer worthwhile to make 
an effort to take them. However, be- 
cause of just such a program as this the 
halibut industry has been restored, em- 
ploying many men and bringing a great 
deal of money into the coffers. 

The sockeyed salmon disappeared a 
few years ago almost completely, when 
at one point in our history they produced 
several million dollars worth of fish. 
Because of just such a program as this 
the sockeyed salmon have been in the 
process of being restored and now that 
industry employs a large number of 
men, and it is a profitable operation. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I congratulate 
the gentleman on the statement he is 
making. Not only do I support the Bates 
amendment, but I congratulate the gen- 
tleman on calling the attention of the 
committee to the fact that this affects 
not only those of us who represent fish- 
ing in New England but the fishing in- 
terests throughout the entire Nation. 

Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON, I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN of California. I join the 
gentleman in hoping this amendment 
will be adopted. I think it is worthwhile 
to point out that at the hearings men- 
tioned it was shown that the fishery in- 
dustry produces a product worth about 
$1 billion per year as against $35 billion 
coming from our other source of food, 
agriculture. On the other side, it was 
shown that over the years Federal aid 
and assistance and promotion of prod- 
ucts of agriculture has been slightly over 
$7 per ton per year while the amount 
that has been invested in the preserva- 
tion of the fisheries has been something 
less than 75 cents a year. This is an 
industry which must be developed by the 
investigations on the high seas and only 
the Government can carry on those in- 
vestigations. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman from California for his contribu- 
tion. Let me repeat, Mr. Chairman, 
these programs are very much worth- 
while. They pay dividends to the Gov- 
ernment. It is not money thrown down 
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the drain or in a rat hole. They pay 
back dividends to the Federal Govern- 
ment in the employment of citizens who 
in turn, of course, pay income taxes. I 
am sure the committee will approve the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Bates]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Knox to the 
amendment offered by Mr. Bates: At the end 
of the amendment offered by Mr. BATES, 
insert “of which not to exceed $320,000 shall 
be available for the lamprey eel program.” 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no objection on this side to either 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. BATES] 
or the amendment to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Knox]. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is offered because of a con- 
dition which has arisen in the area of 
the Great Lakes. Although the Con- 
gress has appropriated some $2 million 
for the research survey and control pro- 
gram of eradicating the lamprey eel, this 
year is the first year that the Canadian 
Government has recognized the lam- 
prey eel as a menace to the Great Lakes 
fishing industry. Therefore, this year 
the Canadian Government is appropri- 
ating $320,000, the same amount of 
money which I am asking that you ear- 
mark in this appropriation for the con- 
trol of the lamprey eel. The budget 
request of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
for use by the Great Lakes fishery in- 
vestigations during the fiscal year 1955 
was cut by the Bureau of the Budget 
from $400,000 to $180,000. The Fish and 
Wildlife Service of the Department of 
the Interior approved the original re- 
quest and has an item to meet the fol- 
lowing commitments which embody the 
program organized for the fiscal year 
1955. The first is the operation in the 
1954 budget of lamprey control struc- 
tures on Lake Superior and Michigan 
during the month of July 1954, of ap- 
proximately 75 structures from April 1 
through June 30, 1955, 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Is the gentleman’s 
amendment a permissive amendment 
which permits the use of funds for this 
purpose or does your amendment direct 
the Fish and Wildlife Service to use the 
funds for this purpose, 

Mr. KNOX. It directs the Fish and 
Wildlife Service to spend not exceeding 
$320,000. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. It is an absolute 
direction then? 

Mr. KNOX, I would say it is a direc- 
tion not to exceed $320,000. If the pro- 
gram costs less than that, they could 
spend less. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that we may 
have the amendment reread. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, 
it is so ordered, 


Chairman, 
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The Clerk again read the amendment 
to the amendment. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. This lamprey-eel 
proposition has been put through here 
on special bills or special appropriations 
in former years; is that not correct? 

Mr. KNOX. It has been a part of 
the recommendations of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and has been recom- 
mended by the committee of the other 
body on two occasions, as I recall, they 
raised the appropriation that was made 
by the House, Last year we had, I be- 
lieve, $140,000 in the budget. The Sen- 
ate raised it to $400,000. This year they 
are still asking for $400,000 from the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. However, 
the Canadian Government has come into 
the picture and is appropriating $320,- 
000. Therefore, I think there is justi- 
fication for not asking in excess of $320,- 
000 from the United States Government 
so that we may cooperate with the Ca- 
nadian Government. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LANE. Would the gentleman be 
willing to strike out the word “shall” in 
his amendment and insert the word 
“may,” in order that the amendment 
in which you are interested may be of a 
permissive nature? Would the gentle- 
man agree to that? 

Mr. KNOX. Yes. 
recommendation. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. I think it should be 
explained that there is already $180,000 
in this bill for the sea lamprey. 

Mr. KNOX. There is $180,000. 

Mr. JENSEN. This simply permits 
the Fish and Wildlife Service to expend, 
if they see fit, another $140,000, or 
enough more up to $140,000 for the erad- 
ication of the sea lamprey. 

Mr. KNOX. There is nothing manda- 
tory that they shall spend it all, but they 
cannot exceed that amount. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man desire to modify his amendment? 

Mr. KNOX. No, Mr. Chairman. I 
will leave the amendment as it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Knox was 
granted 5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the gentleman's 
amendment. I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Members of the House to the 
fact that there are two things that are 
practically destroying all the fish life in 
the Great Lakes. Fish is food. The 
question of the lamprey and the question 
of the pollution of the fresh waters of 
this country is practically making all of 
our streams, lakes, and rivers devoid of 
fish life. This past week my attention 
has been called to the fact that so many 
fish have been killed in the Niagara 
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River that they are damming up the 
water supply at Buffalo. A bill has been 
introduced to continue the investigation 
into the pollution of streams. That is 
a subject that should be taken care of 
between the two Governments, just as 
this money which you propose be allo- 
cated to meet the Canadian effort to 
keep the fish life alive in the Great Lakes. 

Mr. KNOX. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. I would like to direct 
the attention of the Members to page 
219 of the hearings before the committee 
indicating that the funds in the past 
have been used on this program to de- 
velop devices and methods to attack the 
lamprey eel, which has destroyed the 
trout in the Great Lakes, They are are 
now ready to implement those devices 
and those plans by actually carrying out 
a program of destruction or control of 
the lamprey eel. Without funds to carry 
forward that program, the money which 
has been spent on the research in the 
past will be wasted. 

Mr. KNOX. The gentleman’s re- 
marks are exactly true, 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Ohio, 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON, I want 
to thank the gentleman who has just 
spoken, He has said exactly what I had 
intended to say. However, I would like 
to remind the older Members of the keen 
interest of our onetime colleague, the 
Honorable John Rankin, in the lamprey 
eel and its depredations on the Great 
Lakes and in our water supply. He was 
very, very urgent that we do something 
about it, and I am sure he will be happy 
to know we are taking positive steps to 
preserve the fish of the Great Lakes, 
Certainly we on Lake Erie know how 
much this action is needed. 

Mr. KNOX. I thank the gentlewoman 
from Ohio very much, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I was very much 
interested in the observation of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. DONDERO], 
the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
MeapbeEr], and the gentleman who has the 
floor, and Iam very much impressed with 
the argument, but why did you not make 
a motion to add $300,000 rather than to 
take away from the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Bates]? If you have such a just 
case, why did you not come in on your 
own feet? Incase the Bates amendment 
is adopted, you are cutting $320,000 away 
from it for all practical purposes, or at 
least $140,000. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. I always like to take 
the blame when the blame should be on 
my shoulders. In this case the blame is 
on my shoulders. 

I asked the gentleman to offer the 
amendment, which he did. Had he 
offered an amendment to go above the 
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amount which is in the budget I would 
have been obliged to object. For that 
reason the gentleman offered it as he 
did. Certainly it is a fair amendment. 
Perhaps they will not spend all of the 
$140,000 and if they do not see fit to 
spend it, then it will not be spent. But 
certainly the lamprey eel has caused the 
most terrible destruction of fish in the 
Great Lakes that one can imagine. You 
just have to know and learn and see with 
your own eyes what the lamprey eel has 
done—and I have seen the destruction 
they have wreaked on the fish of the 
Great Lakes. Certainly it is a fair 
amendment and the committee accepts 
the amendment. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I would like to com- 
mend the gentleman on his amendment 
and bear witness to the fact that those 
of us in Illinois who share the western 
coast of Lake Michigan have fought for 
a long time the depredations of the lam- 
prey eel. I have personally seen the 
seines put in the rivers and I know that 
the work is bearing fruit. ‘This is there- 
fore a very important appropriation. 
Before we began to control this depreda- 
tion, our fishing industry out of Wau- 
kegan was well-nigh destroyed. This 
is a most substantial industry, and mer- 
its increased protection. I hope that the 
amendment will pass. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, the ap- 
propriation item for this work is covered 
in H. R. 8680, page 26, line 8, under In- 
vestigations of resources.” 

Accomplishments to date are summa- 
rized in the attached report which was 
prepared recently for the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Committee of the 
House of Representatives. 

The budget request of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service for use of its Great Lakes 
fishery investigations during fiscal year 
1955 was cut by the Bureau of the Budget 
from $400,000 to $180,000. The Fish and 
Wildlife Service and the Department of 
the Interior approved the original re- 
quest as an item needed to meet the fol- 
lowing commitments which embody the 
program organized for fiscal year 1955. 

First. Operation of 54 sea lamprey 
control structures on Lakes Superior and 
Michigan during the month of July 1954, 
and approximately 75 structures from 
April 1 through June 30, 1955. Sea lam- 
prey control devices are installed on all 
of the known major sea lamprey produc- 
ing streams of Lake Superior—47—and 
on 7 major streams tributary to North- 
ern Green Bay—Lake Michigan. Con- 
trol on Lake Superior is critically urgent 
and must be continuous if lake trout 
stocks there are to be saved. These stocks 
are the only ones left which support a 
domestic lake trout fishery. They are 
our sole American source of eggs for arti- 
ficial propagation, which seems neces- 
Sary. Canada is moving rapidly to place 
control structures on spawning streams 
in her Lake Superior territory. It is 
likely that effective sea lamprey control 
on Lake Superior will be realized before 
the spawning runs of this parasite enter 
streams in the spring of 1955. Failure to 
operate the structures on United States 
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waters would nullify the entire effort of 
both countries. 

Second. Continuation of thorough in- 
vestigations of lake trout life history 
as a basis for intelligent planning in the 
restoration of lake-trout stocks in Lakes 
Michigan and Huron and the mainte- 
nance of stocks in Lake Superior: Stud- 
ies in progress of remnant lake-trout 
stocks in Lake Michigan strongly indi- 
cate little or no natural recruitment. 
Reestablishment of lake-trout popula- 
tions there and in Lake Huron almost 
surely will require the efficient use of 
artificially reared fish. We must learn 
the most effective means of handling 
and using this expensive product. Since 
small lake trout are not especially sought 
out by sea lampreys, it seems reasonable 
to begin stocking Lakes Michigan and 
Huron as soon as effective control of sea 
lamprey spawning populations is in pros- 
pect. Reestablishment of lake-trout 
stocks simultaneously with the applica- 
tion of sea-lamprey control efforts will 
shorten materially the time required to 
rebuild the once profitable lake-trout 
fishery. Delay in gaining the knowl- 
edge necessary to do this work would be 
inefficient and would add greatly to the 
ultimate cost of reestablishing the 
fishery. 

Third. Investigation of the problem of 
enormous increases in abundance of 
small, unmarketable chubs in Lakes 
Michigan and Huron as a result of de- 
struction of the major predatory spe- 
cies—lake trout and burbot—by sea 
lampreys: Rapidly mounting evidence 
indicates that the release of various spe- 
cies of chubs, especially a variety known 
locally as the bloater,“ from predation 
by lake trout and burbot has resulted in 
phenomenal increases in their popula- 
tions. Bloaters were long kept in bal- 
ance by the lake trout which consumed 
many millions of pounds of these small 
fish each year. Bloaters are too small 
and thin to be acceptable on the present 
market. They are now so abundant 
that they are threatening the fishery 
which has developed for other species 
of chubs in the past 10 years. They are 
caught in gill nets in such vast numbers 
that the cost of their removal reduces 
the margin of profit in the chub fishery 
to a point where the business is a defi- 
nite risk. It is essential that their effect 
on the productive capacity of Lakes 
Michigan and Huron be ascertained. 
We must also attempt to devise some 
means whereby they can be utilized eco- 
nomically. 

Fourth. Continued laboratory search 
for, and field testing of poisons specific 
in their action to lamprey larvae: The 
successful development of a larvacide 
specific to young sea lampreys in streams 
would provide direct and immediate 
means of controlling sea-lamprey pre- 
dation. In contrast to control methods 
now in use—control of spawning adults 
after they have been parasitic on fishes— 
a procedure that can show benefits only 
after 4 or 5 years—all generations of 
larvae could be killed at once. No suc- 
ceeding generations would remain to 
mature as parasites, especially if the 
adult population in the lake were blocked 
from spawning streams by the electrical 
barriers now in place or yet to be in- 
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stalled. The Service is now testing 
about 6,000 compounds to determine 
their effect on sea-lamprey larvae and 
associated fishes. Some promising 
leads have been uncovered. Termina- 
tion of this work prior to completion 
would nullify the entire project and 
waste much or all of the funds already 
expended. 

Fifth. Maintenance of adequate sta- 
tistics on the Great Lakes fish catch, 
intensity of fishing, and abundance of 
stocks: The quality of statistics on the 
Great Lakes fishery is unquestionably 
the highest for any important fishery 
in the United States. This standard of 
excellence has been made possible by 
close cooperation between the Service 
and the eight Great Lakes States—all 
of which collect statistics along proce- 
dures developed by the Great Lakes staff. 
Six of the States annually turn their 
records over to the Service for analysis; 
two make their own analyses by meth- 
ods recommended by the Service. The 
maintenance of this recordkeeping and 
the attendant analyses are indispensable 
to the intelligent management of the 
fishery resources. The eight States on 
the Great Lakes as well as the Service 
make greater use of these invaluable rec- 
ords each year. 

Reduction of the funds available to 
Great Lakes fishery investigations to 
$180,000 would, first, reduce the sea- 
lamprey-control program to operation 
of most of the structures on Lake Supe- 
rior; second, provide for no maintenance 
or upkeep of control devices; third, stop 
all plans for completion of the sea-lam- 
prey-control program; fourth, disperse 
experienced personnel; fifth, eliminate 
the search for and development of a 
toxicant for sea-lamprey larvae; sixth, 
force the tying up of research vessels; 
seventh, stop all field work on lake trout 
and on the chub problem; eighth, re- 
duce gravely the effectiveness of the 
United States effort in the presently ex- 
cellent informal cooperation with Cana- 
dian Federal Government and the Proy- 
ince of Ontario in construction and 
operation of sea-lamprey-control struc- 
tures—the Canadian budget for their 
next fiscal year is reported to be $320,000 
their first full year of activity; and, 
ninth, endanger the continuity of valu- 
able statistical records. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I am glad to support the 
amendment of my colleague from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Knox] to authorize $320,000 
for the investigation and control of sea 
lampreys in the Great Lakes. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service has 
done an excellent job on this program. 
I am advised that the program of re- 
search on fisheries and on sea lamprey 
control in the Great Lakes consisted of 
the following principal phases: 

First. Complete studies on electrical 
and electromechanical barriers designed 
to stop migration and prevent spawning 
of adult sea lampreys. 

Second. Install and operate a pilot- 
control project on Lake Superior. This 


project included the construction and 
operation of 23 electrical sea lamprey 
control structures on streams known or 
strongly believed to harbor established 
runs of sea lampreys. 
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Third. Survey additional streams 
tributary to Lake Superior to determine: 
(a) Their suitability as sea lamprey 
spawning areas; (b) their potential as 
sea lamprey producers; (c) their adapt- 
ability to control. measures; and (d) 
their relative ranking or priority in a 
planned control operation. 

Fourth. Investigate other phases of 
sea lamprey natural history and be- 
havior. 

Fifth. Continue investigations into the 
life history of the lake trout in the Great 
Lakes for the purpose of learning ways 
and means of effectively and efficiently 
restoring the greatly reduced popula- 
tions concurrent with sea lamprey con- 
trol: (a) Evaluating present procedures 
and developing possible new ones in arti- 
ficial propagation to accomplish the best 
use of the hatchery product; (b) discov- 
ering the migratory and spawning hab- 
its, vertical and horizontal distribution, 
growth rate, recruitment rate, age com- 
position of stocks and survival of lake 
trout; (c) learning the feeding habits of 
lake trout and their relation to other fish 
populations; and (d) establishing an 
abundance index, if possible, for the 
smaller lake trout in populations in 
Lakes Huron and Michigan. 

Sixth. Intensify inquiries into the en- 
vironment, life history, and habits of all 
Great Lakes fish species, especially those 
of direct economic importance to accu- 
mulate a sound background for man- 
agement and for utilization on a maxi- 
mum sustained yield basis. 

A good start has been made and much 
has been accomplished, but all of the 
good work that has been done will go 
for naught unless an adequate sum is 
provided to carry out the work projects 
outlined for the next fiscal year. 

The preservation and restoration of 
trout in the Great Lakes is of great na- 
tional importance. It can only be done 
if adequate funds are given the Fish and 
Wildlife Service for that purpose. I sin- 
cerely hope that my colleague’s amend- 
ment will be adopted. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to 
clarify the situation because I think I 
see a little constructive conspiracy— 
notice I said “constructive’—that is 
operating, and I fear that a lot of Mem- 
bers little realize what it is. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Bares], offered an amendment to 
raise the appropriation to the amount 
recommended in the budget message. I 
thought my friend from Iowa was going 
to accept it. Probably I was proceeding 
upon an erroneous premise, but I had an 
idea that the gentleman was going to 
accept it. 

Then the gentleman from Michigan 
offered an amendment which in fact 
takes away from the amount that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Bates], had, at least the sum of $140,000. 
Is that correct? I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. BATES], 
to answer. 

Mr. BATES. The figure is correct. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. The amount pro- 
prosed by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Bates], is a benefit to New 
England, along the coast, the gulf; it 
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benefits the other areas of the country 
and the country generally. This cuts 
in on it. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that I can assure him that the 
gentleman from Iowa did not know that 
the gentleman from Michigan was going 
to offer his amendment when I agreed to 
accept the Bates amendment. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thought the 
gentleman said he asked the gentleman 
from Michigan to offer the amendment. 

Mr. JENSEN. After the Bates amend- 
ment had been accepted. 

Mr. McCORMACK. After the Bates 
amendment? Now, you had better do 
some explaining. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Certainly. 

Mr. KNOX. I may say to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts that I did of- 
fer the amendment to raise the total 
amount. I discussed the question with 
the chairman and others here in the 
Congress. They thought that we should 
not raise the entire amount but that we 
should take the $320,000, earmark it out 
of the total amount that was arrived at 
through the Bates amendment. That is 
the reason I have operated as I have. 
That $320,000 will bring about control of 
the lamprey eel in the Great Lakes and 
the fresh waters of this Nation. 

Mr. BATES. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Michigan how much 
was in the budget for this particular 
item? 

Mr. KNOX. The request was for 
$400,000 and the budget recommended 
$180,000. 

Mr. BATES. How much did the com- 
mittee trim it? 

Mr. KNOX. To $180,000. 

Mr. BATES. How much was in the 
budget? 

Mr. KNOX. $400,000 was requested. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, the thing 
I fail to understand is why we should 
set aside any amount of money for a 
specific cause. Coming from New Eng- 
land, and with Gloucester in my district, 
I should be concerned primarily with 
ground fishing, but I do not think that 
would be fair to those along the Atlantic 
coast, in Alaska or on the Pacific coast; 
so I offered an amendment in a lump 
sum so everybody might get what they 
needed 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 5 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Let me say that if this 
$140,000 is allocated to the eradication 
of the lamprey eel, it will take about 3 
percent off of the amount that we are 
appropriating. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We have not 
been allowed anything yet. 
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Mr. JENSEN. Yes. $140,000 is about 
3 percent of $4,700,000. So you are just 
crying over a little thing here. 

Mr. McCORMACK. No. Now just a 
minute. You are crying over a little 
thing because the gentleman says he 
agreed to accept the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Bares]. Is that correct? 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Later the gentle- 
man suggested to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Knox], that he offer his 
amendment, which is inconsistent some- 
what with the promise he made to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, it seems 
to me. 

Mr. JENSEN. I have done a little fig- 
uring myself. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I know the gen- 
tleman’s intent is absolutely honorable, 
We will have no question on anything 
like that. 

Mr. JENSEN. This $140,000, if the 
gentleman's amendment is agreed to, is 
taken out of the full amount. Your 
$140,000 does not come out of the $527,- 
000, which is included in the Bates 
amendment. It comes out of the $4,- 
027,000. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
still has not got himself out of his un- 
comfortable position. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am not uncomfort- 
able at all. 

Mr. McCORMACE. I am trying to 
help the gentleman get out of it. I 
know he has promised to accept the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. But this amend- 
ment here is somewhat inconsistent. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, a point of order. No one 
seems to be addressing the Chair and 
you cannot tell who has the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. It has gotten to 
be the custom here not to address the 
Chair. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has the floor. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The . The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I would 
like to inquire how the gentleman from 
Iowa got into it? 

The CHAIRMAN. He yielded to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan, I under- 
stood the Chairman to say he yielded to 
a gentleman over there. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
differ with my friend from Iowa, but I 
always respect him. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. Every Member of the 
House is familiar with the lamprey eel 
problem. Everyone is interested in it. 
We voted to appropriate funds to do 
something about it, and I think we are 
sympathetic with the problem of those 
Members in the Great Lakes area. We 
would like to help them, many to the 
extent we would vote for a separate 
appropriation, but, as I pointed out in 
the remarks I made earlier, this 
$4,027,000 is spread very, very thin 
now, if you allocate another 
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$140,000 of it to this particular pur- 
pose, there would be that much less 
left. We have got to remember there 
is only about $381,000 in this bill for 
study and investigatory work of the dis- 
eases of fish in the whole system of 
streams in the country. There are mil- 
lions of fish and millions of dollars be- 
ing lost to our economy this year because 
of the insecticides and herbicides that 
have been poisoning our streams and de- 
stroying our wildlife. We are spreading 
this $427,000 too thin already, and if we 
have $427,000 for a specific purpose, we 
are spreading it that much further. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. When I made the 
statement that this side of the House ac- 
cepted the amendment of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Bates]—— 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. My 
point of order is that the Chair is not 
being recognized in debate. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yielded to the gentleman from Iowa. 
Mr. Chairman, to avoid any other 
points of order which we know should not 
be made, I yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. All right. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman from Iowa made a 
statement to the effect that he would ac- 
cept the Bates amendment and also the 
Knox amendment. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Did the gentle- 
man state that to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. JENSEN. Oh, yes. I state that 
publicly here now. 

Mr. McCORMACK. No, no. IT mean 
when the gentleman said he would accept 
the Bates amendment, did he tell the 
gentleman from Massachusetts that in- 
cluded in that would be the Knox amend- 
ment at the time? 

Mr. JENSEN. No. Did I have to do 
that? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I do not know. 
The gentleman may not have had to. 

Mr. JENSEN. Allright. Mr. Chair- 
man, now does the gentleman want me 
to retract, to take back, the statement I 
made and just say, “I am sorry I made 
the statement? I retract my statement 
and do not accept the amendment,” 
either one of them? Is that what the 
gentleman wants me to do? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I simply wanted 
to establish the facts that I think are 
well established. Let me ask my friend 
from Iowa this—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACEK. No, 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the granting of 2 additional minutes 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I am wondering if 
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we cannot get an agreement to end de- 
bate on this amendment. We have been 
at it over an hour, and if we are ever go- 
ing to get through, we ought to get at it 
and kind of calm ourselves down and 
work it out. Let us see what we can do. 
Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACEK. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. I wish at this time to 
retract the statement I made that I ac- 
cepted the amendment. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. BOLLING. I wonder if the bur- 
den of the colloquy going on would give 
the gentleman from Massachusetts the 
impression that I have had, that until 
this last moment when the chairman of 
the subcommittee retracted his state- 
ment one might have had the impression 
that there was an attempt to get as 
much political mileage out of this small 
amount of money as possible. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will not go into 
that. I am sorry to hear the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] say that he re- 
tracts his promise. We have gotten into 
an uncomfortable situation here. Where 
do I find myself? I want to help the 
Members from Michigan and from the 
Great Lakes. I realize their plight. The 
Bates amendment was going to bring 
some help to them. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr TOLLEFSON. In the report that 
the committee made there were no ex- 
ceptions made beyond the $180,000. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will accept the 
gentleman’s statement on that but, in 
any event, the gentleman’s amendment 
will take away at least $140,000 of the 
effect of the Bates amendment, Is 
that correct? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I do not believe 
that is correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will ask the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
BATES]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman just 
heard me explain a minute ago that the 
$140,000 comes out of the full amount. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I understand 
that. But it diminishes the full effect 
of the Bates amendment; is that correct? 

Mr. JENSEN. To the extent of 3 per- 
cent, yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. The Chair recognizes the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. METCALF] for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to associate myself with the Bates 
amendment. I had planned to associate 
myself with the amendment for $4,460,- 
000, offered by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, [Mr. Price]. 

I want to remind the committee that 
this is not an amendment such as I pre- 
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viously introduced that would provide for 
waterfowl refuges that would benefit 
sportsmen. This amendment benefits 
everyone. It benefits the small business- 
man who has to rely on the tourist traf- 
fic and the sportsmen who come in and 
buy guns and fishing rods and so forth. 
It benefits all walks of life. It benefits 
not only the people who are interested 
in a study of the diseases of fish and 
wildlife, but it benefits the farmers who 
are interested in control of bird damage 
through the research that will be done. 
This amendment would benefit the live- 
stock operator whose cattle are grazing 
on the public lands and the public 
ranges, because there are diseases that 
are transmitted to domestic animals and 
proper research would control the trans- 
mission of such diseases. 

I should like to have the committee 
support the Bates amendment whole- 
heartedly, and I am sure that they will. 

I assure you, Mr. Chairman, that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Bates] will re- 
turn manyfold to the people of the 
United States the amount that they are 
going to spend for research and experi- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. O'NEILL] for 1 minute. 

(By unanimous consent, at the request 
of Mr. O'NEILL, the Bates amendment 
and the Knox amendment were again 
reported.) 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Chairman, I agree 
that there is great reason for the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Knox], and perhaps it 
does not scuttle the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Bates]; but what it actually does, 
in effect, is earmark a certain propor- 
tion of the money in this paragraph. 
The fishing industry in New England, 
and, in fact, all the Coastal States, is in 
a great economic plight. In view of the 
fact that the gentleman from Michigan 
has earmarked $150,000 for a specific 
issue, I think perhaps the gentleman 
from Massachusetts ought to earmark 
his amendment so that we would provide 
that a scientific and economic study be 
made. 

Mr. BATES. Does the gentleman put 
that as a question? 
$ Mr. O'NEILL., I am making a sugges- 

on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. NICHOLSON]. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
think this is an unfair way to go about 
making up this budget. All the Bates 
amendment did was to put back what 
the Budget Bureau allowed. We from 
Massachusetts provide a certain amount 
of money, annually, thousands of dollars, 
for elimination of starfish. Why do we 
not talk about the borers that go into 
the oysters and the quahaugs, and have 
something done about that? We should 
look into these things. 

Our shores have been depleted of soft- 
shell clams. Twenty-five years ago we 
were getting hundreds of thousands of 
barrels at $3 a barrel. Now we have to 
go into the State of Maine, and I think 
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some of them are bootlegged down to us 
for $18 to $20 a barrel. 

Mr. Chairman, this lamprey business 
came in here when the gentleman from 
Michigan was here who now has gone 
to the Senate. He brought his eels in 
here and showed them to us. We appro- 
priated money to take care of that prob- 
lem, and we are willing to do it again, 
but let us do it in a proper way. If he 
wants $140,000 more, or $240,000, put it 
in there, and let us do it for lamprey eels 
or anything else. Let us conserve the 
natural resources we have. But it looks 
to me as though our problems will have 
to hang fire until they have spent $240,- 
000 on the lampreys in Lake Michigan 
or Lake Superior, or wherever they are. 

We are not asking for an increase in 
the appropriation. All we are asking for 
is the appropriation that was submitted 
and approved by everybody, and then 
they cut a half a million dollars out of 
it. All we want to do is have it restored. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. I have listened with a 
great deal of interest to this discussion. 
I know all of us approach legislation un- 
selfishly. We are just interested in the 
welfare of this great Nation of ours. 
But I have listened to the talk about 
the mackerel on the Northeast coast, 
and then we heard about the salmon on 
the Northwest coast. Then we hear 
about this scourge, this menace, the 
lamprey eel in the Great Lakes, which 
must be eradicated. 

I wonder if any of you ever thought 
about brook trout in the streams 
throughout the Nation? When the 
sportsmen throughout the Nation hear 
the action that has been taken of cutting 
off $863,000 from Fish and Wildlife 
Service and management of resources, 
you fellows are going to hear something 
about brook trout and wildlife. I think 
it is about time we gave some attention to 
the great outdoors and to the great 
recreational facilities afforded to the 
American people and to the stocking up 
of streams protecting our game and wild- 
life to permit the youth of America to 
do some hunting and fishing once in a 
while. I know you are all interested in 
the problems concerning your respective 
districts, but look at it in a big, broad 
way and start to give a little attention to 
our national forests, our streams, the 
stocking of the streams and the preser- 
vation and protection of our wildlife 
for the benefit of the American people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to see if we can get this matter settled 
somehow. May I suggest to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Knox], if he 
would change his amendment which now 
provides that $320,000 shall be available 
for the lamprey eel program, and to cut 
that down so that it would provide a 
couple of hundred thousand dollars or 
something like that. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, there is 
$180,000 already provided. 

Mr. TABER. ‘Then, suppose you make 
it $250,000. That would give you $70,000 
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more, and in a way would be splitting 
the difference between you, and it would 
get this matter fixed up on this figure 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Bares] has provided. Why do you 
not do that? 

Mr. KNOX. I would be very happy to 
cooperate in every way, but I would like 
to point out that the Canadian Govern- 
ment is involved in this lamprey eel con- 
trol this year, and they are appropriat- 
ing a certain amount. 

Mr. TABER. Yes; but we are in a 
mess, and we only have a minute to 
get out of it. If you do not do business 
while we are up against it, we will have 
to oppose all of it. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that my amendment 
to the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Bates] 
may be withdrawn so that I may offer 
another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Knox: On page 
26, line 15, strike out “$4,027,000” and insert 
“$4,167,000 of which not to exceed $320,000 
shall be available for the lamprey eel.” 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman change that to $250,000? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
at this time ask the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Bates] if he will ac- 
cept the amendment to his amendment, 
which will be corrected in the amount 
of $250,000? 

Mr. BATES. I will accept that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Michigan desire to ask unani- 
mous consent to modify his amendment 
in accordance with the statement made 
by the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. KNOX. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Knox] offer his 
amendment as modified? 

The Clerk will report the modified 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Knox to the 
amendment offered by Mr. Bares: At the end 
of Mr. BaTEs’ amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “of which not to exceed $250,000 shall 
be available for the lamprey eel program.“ 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. DONDERO. How much money 
does that provide for the lamprey eel 
investigation or procedure to try to do 
away with it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
does not state a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
will state it. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is 
there any way that I can get time at the 
present time? 
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The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
want to express my great interest in the 
fishing industry and the Bates amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
Knox amendment has been accepted by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Bares] and apparently by everyone else 
who is interested in this bill. 

I now make the statement that this 
side of the House is not opposed to the 
Bates amendment or to the amendment 
to the Bates amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question oc- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Knox] 
to the amendment proposed by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. BATES]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question oc- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Bates] as amended. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, T 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment as amended be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BATES, as 
amended: On page 26, line 15, strike out 
“$3,500,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$4,027,000, of which not to exceed $250,000 
shall be available for the lamprey eel pro- 
gram.” ty 


The CHAIRMAN. The question oc- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Bates] as amended by the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Knox]. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks immediately follow- 
ing the remarks of my colleague from 
Michigan [Mr. Knox]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ALASKA PUBLIC WORKS 

For an additional amount for expenses 
necessary for carrying out the provisions of 
the act of August 24, 1949 (Public Law 264), 
to remain available until June 30, 1955, 
$5,000,000, of which not to exceed $570,000 
shall be available for administrative ex- 
penses, 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it had been my inten- 
tion to offer several amendments to this 
bill which in its Alaska provisions is so 
important to the Territory; but after 
considerable reflection and perhaps— 
this is merely conjecture—for the same 
reason that might have actuated the 
gentleman from Montana a while ago I 
have decided to substitute talk for any 
attempt at direct action. If, however, 


the chairman of the committee should 
want to acquiesce in any amendment I 
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might propose, I would be glad to save 
the time of the committee and not pro- 
ceed further. I can tell now I had better 
go ahead. 

Actually, the amounts at stake in the 
reduction of the budget estimates re- 
garding Alaska are more important than 
those which were involved in the matter 
which consumed so much time in the de- 
bate which has just concluded. 

It was mentioned here yesterday in 
general debate that the overall cut from 
the Budget recommendation had been 
something in the order of 12% percent. 

The reduction in respect to those pro- 
grams administered in Alaska by the 
Office of Territories of the Interior De- 
partment is much greater in degree. 
The House allowance of $23,421,000 rep- 
resents a reduction of 35% percent un- 
der the amount appropriated for these 
activities in the current fiscal year, and a 
reduction of 41.6 percent in the amount 
requested by the Department of the In- 
terior for 1955. Needless to say, a cut of 
this size cannot help but have an effect 
on our programs in the Territory as well 
as having an adverse impact on the 
economy of the Territory. 

It is impossible, Mr. Chairman, to de- 
termine what the extent of the cuts are 
in the important appropriations for 
Alaska having to do with the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, and the Geological Survey, Bu- 
reau of Land Management, and other 
activities, because the Alaska items are 
included in the whole, and not until final 
action has been had on this bill and it 
has been signed into law will an adminis- 
trative determination be made as to al- 
lotments for Alaska. 

I was terribly concerned to learn that 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs is not going 
to provide any financing at all for the co- 
operative salmon canneries in south- 
eastern Alaska which have been operated 
by the Indian people there for the last 
several years. New regulations are in 
effect this year relating to the taking 
of salmon from Alaska waters, and there 
will be a considerable curtailment and a 
combining of cannery operations. I 
think it should not have proceeded to 
the point where every last one of these 
cooperative canneries upon which the 
Indian people depend to such a very con- 
siderable extent should have been closed 
down as the Bureau of Indian Affairs in- 
forms me today is now contemplated. 

The canneries at Angoon, Hydaburg, 
Kiawock, and Kake will not operate this 
year. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee allowed 
the budget request of $5 million for 
Alaska public works. We were hopeful 
that the Department of the Interior 
presentation for an appropriation of $10 
million would be allowed. This $5 mil- 
lion figure represents a 58-percent re- 
duction from fiscal 1954 and is going to 
have a very hard and harsh impact upon 
the whole public works undertaking in 


During the House hearings on the 
‘Alaska public works items the commit- 
tee was advised of the projects which 
had been deleted from our original re- 
quest as a result of the $5 million reduc- 
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tion made by the Bureau of the Budget 
in that request. These projects were: 


Applicant-location mated 
cost 
Teritory of Alaska, School. $134, 416 
Anvik. 
Petersburg, city o Water, streets, | 460,959 
sewer. 
Juneau Independent | High school 1, 843, 836 
School District. 
Nenana, city ol... School 368, 767 
Territory of Alaska, | Pioneers’ home| 800,000 
. Sitka. addition. 
Valdez, city o Hospital 460, 000 
Anchorage, city of Water system re- 500,000 
habilitation and 
extensions. 
i ea a eee Street improve-| 340, 000 
ments. 
Seldovia, city of. School general pur- | 400,000 


pose room. 


The present budget contains the fol- 
lowing items: 


Applicant-location Type 
Territo of Alaska, | School 
Fort Yukon. 
Juneau, city of Streets 
9 of Alaska, | Utilities 
ollege. 
Skagway, city ol... School addition 
Anchorage Independ- | School addition 
ent School District. 
Anchorage, city of_._.._ Sewer extension 
Nome, city of. ........- School. 
Fairbanks, city of......| Sewer extension 
Kake, city o. School 
Anchorage, city o Sewer extension 
Haines Independent | School 
School District. 
Administration 
TTT 


It was my hope that the House would 
take action to reinstate some of the 
projects which had been deleted by 
reason of the Bureau of the Budget ac- 
tions. None of these projects were re- 
instated. 

Since the inception of the Alaska 
public-works program, $41,208,200 has 
been appropriated of the $70 million 
authorized by the Public Works Act, 
leaving approximately $29 million yet to 
be appropriated of which $5 million is 
being requested in 1955. At the present 
time, all of the $41,208,200 has been 
allocated. Of these allocations, con- 
tracts have been awarded against 58 
projects, the status of which is as 
follows: 

Thirty-three have been completed. 

Ten are substantially complete. 

Fifteen are under construction. 

An additional 19 projects are currently 
being processed so that contracts can 
be awarded this spring and summer. 
Nine allotments have been made for 
advance planning. 

At the present time, there is approxi- 
mately $12 million available for award- 
ing contracts against the 19 allocations 
now being processed When these 
awards are made, the present funds on 
hand will be fully committed. 

If $5 million is appropriated for 1955, 
11 additional projects will be undertaken 
during the fiscal year 1955, 
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Presently the Alaska Public Works has 
on hand unprocessed applications cover- 
ing 54 projects which are estimated at 
$34 million and are divided into the fol- 
lowing categories: 


ROO (an oes ee ioe adeiahaees 22 

Other public building 8 

Water, streets, sewer, and other facil- 
IA eS a So 24 


It would appear that if $5 million is 
appropriated for 1955, there will be about 
$24 million remaining of the $70 million 
originally authorized against which 
there are now $34 million in applications 
not yet acted upon. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I deeply regretted I 
could not secure time previously in order 
to speak on behalf of the Bates amend- 
ment providing more money for the con- 
servation and investigation and promo- 
tion of the fishing industry. 

The fishing industry is very vital to us 
in Massachusetts. And the situation in 
the industry is very critical. It would 
be a calamity to have it curtailed. 

I am firmly of the conviction, Mr. 
Chairman, that the Senate will increase 
the amount the committee has just ap- 
propriated for this purpose, so I do not 
feel very anxious now about the amend- 
ment that would limit the provisions of 
the Bates amendment. 

I do not believe anyone can dispute 
the fact that we have in Massachusetts 
delicious fish that is second to none in 
the entire country. 

There is a bill in the Senate by Senator 
SALTONSTALL and Senator KENNEDY, the 
passage of which would help our in- 
dustry. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Operation and maintenance of roads, Alaska 

For operation and maintenance of roads, 
tramways, buildings, ferries, bridges, and 
trails, $3 million. 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to confirm 
what the Delegate from Alaska has 
stated about the cuts which have been 
made in the appropriations this year for 
the Territory of Alaska. This is a re- 
duction of 3242 percent over the amount 
which was appropriated for the fiscal 
year 1954 and it is a reduction of 41.6 
percent of the amount requested by the 
Interior Department from the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

It seems strange that just a few days 
ago the House unanimously authorized 
a continuance of public works in Alaska 
and now the Appropriations Committee 
turns around and cuts the amount which 
is requested for public works. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alaska. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I appreciate what 
the gentleman is saying and I want to 
add to it the fact that these communi- 
ties which were expecting an appropria- 
tion went ahead and spent their own 
money for advance planning and made 
all the arrangements they could, having 
had substantial assurances that if they 
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did so that money would be allotted to 
them. Half of the money they will pay 
back to the Federal Treasury. 

Mr.SAYLOR. Thatiscorrect. In the 
public works program in Alaska, which 
this Congress authorized, there were 
58 projects, of which 33 have already 
been completed, 10 of them have been 
substantially completed and 15 are un- 
der construction. The money requested 
this year would have been sufficient to 
complete this work. 

Mr.FENTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FENTON. I may say that the 
committee did not cut the amount the 
Budget requested. The exact amount 
the Budget recommended was $5 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct, that 
is the amount the Bureau of the Budget 
recommended, but the department re- 
quested $10 million to complete the work 
this year, which is $2 million less than 
was appropriated by the Congress for 
fiscal 1954. I am very frank to say that 
I sincerely believe this tremendous cut 
will place an undue hardship upon the 
Director of Territories in his adminis- 
tration of the great Territory of Alaska. 

Mr, BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the reduction for road 
construction by the Alaska Road Com- 
mission, which builds all the roads on 
the public domain in the Territory, is 
much more drastic and much deeper 
than the program to which the gentle- 
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man from Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLOR], 
and I previously referred. The amount 
in the bill for construction purposes 
represents a cut of 61 percent from the 
money appropriated for this fiscal year. 
I submit, Mr. Chairman, that that cut is 
too drastic and will do grave injury to 
the road-building program in Alaska. 
For example, we had a budget request 
of $11,994,000 for road construction by 
the ARC—that is the Alaska Road Com- 
mission—in Alaska for this fiscal year, 
and that represented a substantial re- 
duction, I might add, from the preceding 
year. The amount which had been ap- 
proved by the Bureau of the Budget was 
$11,994,000. This was reduced by the 
committee to $7,494,000. The reduction 
by the Bureau of the Budget in the De- 
partment's request for the construction 
of roads resulted in the elimination of 
the $3 million requested for continua- 
tion of work on the Copper River High- 
way—that was even before it got to the 
Congress—and a reduction of $1,250,000 
originally requested for road improve- 
ments and a bridge replacement to 
$800,000; also the amount of $400,000 
requested for continuation of construc- 
tion on the Denali Highway was reduced 
to $200,000, and $100,000 asked for the 
beginning of construction of the Fair- 
banks-Meana Road was eliminated en- 
tirely. I think that was a great mistake, 
Mr. Chairman, because this was an ap- 
propriate time to start construction of 
the highway which had been approved 
by the Alaska Road Commission to ex- 
tend from Fairbanks to Meana. 

I submit here the history of some of 
our important appropriation items: 


CONSTRUCTION OF ROADS, ALASKA 


The reduction by the Bureau of the 
Budget in the Department’s request for 
the construction of roads, Alaska, re- 
sulted in the elimination of the $3 million 
requested for continuation of work on 
the Copper River highway, and a re- 
duction of $1,250,000 originally requested 
for road improvements and bridge re- 
placements to $800,000. Also, the 
amount of $400,000 requested for con- 
tinuation of construction on the Denali 
Highway was reduced to $200,000, and 
the $100,000 asked for the beginning of 
construction on the Fairbanks-Nenana 
road was eliminated. 

The House Appropriations Committee 
further reduced the amount requested 
for construction of roads in the amount 
of $2,940,000 and stated that of the 
amount recommended, $700,000 should 
be used for construction on the Copper 
River road. This necessitates a reduc- 
tion of $3,640,000 in the work program 


Departmental] Budget 
Appropria- re House 
quest Bureau S 

ted 1954 1955 allowance allowance 
$98, 500 $97, 400 $97, 400 
„ 48, 000 48, 000 45, 000 
784, 600 784, 600 784, 600 
10, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
13, 690, 000 9, 940, 000 7, 000, 000 
000, 000 3, 500, 000 3, 500, 000 3, 000, 000 
4, 215, 000 11, 904, 000 11, 994, 000 7, 494, 000 
34, 726, 100 40, 115, 100 31, 364,000 | 23, 421, 000 


as submitted to the House committee. 
The application of the $2,940,000 reduc- 
tion and the provision for $700,000 for 
the Copper River road results in the 
following changes: 


Revision 
Budget 
Bureau N 
allowance 


facing 
Denali i Highway...--- 
Copper River Highwa: 


The Department is requesting resto- 
ration of the $2,940,000 reduction made 
by the House committee. If the request 
is approved, the funds will be added to 
the foregoing revisions as follows: 


Richardson Highway $1, 650, 000 
Alaska Highway 1, 040, 
Denali Highway = 250, 000 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Construction, Alaska Railroad 


For the authorized work of the Alaska 
Railroad, including improvements and new 
construction, to remain available until ex- 
pended, $7,494,000: Provided, That funds ap- 
propriated under this head may be trans- 
ferred to the Alaska Railroad revolving fund 
for purposes of accounting and adminis- 
tration. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we are requesting res- 
toration of the $4,500,000 reduction by 
the House committee. Without the $4,- 
500,000, the bridge, trestle, culvert, and 
tunnel replacement and repair programs 
will be greatly slowed down; much need- 
ed road improvement and the laying of 
new rail and placement of ties will be 
impossible on 52 of the 62 miles of 
road involved; the section buildings and 
the Seward shop and enginehouse facil- 
ities will not be built, and the railroad 
will not be able to provide the track 
scale, and the jitney repair and storage 
shop, nor will it be able to rebuild the 
communications line. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Alaska Railroad revolving fund 


The Alaska Railroad revolving fund shall 
continue available until expended for the 
work authorized by law, including operation 
and maintenance of oceangoing or coastwise 
vessels by ownership, charter, or arrange- 
ment with other branches of the Govern- 
ment service, for the purpose of providing 
additional facilities for transportation of 
freight, passengers, or mail, when deemed 
necessary for the benefit and development of 
industries or travel in the area served; and 
payment of compensation and expenses as 
authorized by section 42 of the act of Sep- 
tember 7, 1916 (5 U. S. C. 793), to be reim- 
bursed as therein provided: Provided, That 
no one other than the general manager of 
said railroad, and one assistant general 
manager at not to exceed $13,000 per annum, 
shall be paid an annual salary out of said 
fund of more than $11,000, 


TITLE IV—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 401. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this act, or of the funds avail- 
able for expenditure by any corporation in- 
cluded in this act, shall be used to pay the 
salary or wages of any person who engages 
in a strike against the Government of the 
United States or who is a member of an 
organization of Government employees that 
asserts the right to strike against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, or who ad- 
vocates, or is a member of an organization 
that advocates, the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States by force or 
violence: Provided, That for the purposes 
hereof an affidavit shall be considered prima 
facie evidence that the person making the 
affidavit has not contrary to the provisions 
of this section engaged in a strike against 
the Government of the United States, is not 
a member of an organization of Govern- 
ment employees that asserts the right to 
strike against the Government of the United 
States, or that such person does not advo- 
cate, and is not a member of an organiza- 
tion that advocates, the overthrow of the 
Government of the United States by force 
or violence: Provided further, That any per- 
son who engages in a strike against the 
Government of the United States or who is 
a member of an organization of Government 
employees that asserts the right to strike 
against the Government of the United 
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States, or who advocates, or who is a mem- 
ber of an organization that advocates, the 
overthrow of the Government of the United 
States by force or violence, and accepts em- 
ployment the salary or wages for which are 
paid from any appropriation or fund con- 
tained in this act shall be guilty of a felony 
and, upon conviction, shall be fined not 
more than $1,000 or imprisoned for not more 
than 1 year or both: Provided further, 
That the above penalty clause shall be in 
addition to, and not in substitution for, any 
other provisions of existing law: Provided 
further, That in cases of emergency, caused 
by fire, flood, storm, act of God, or sabotage, 
persons may be employed for period of not 
more than 30 days and be paid salaries 
and wages without the necessity of inquir- 
ing into their membership in any organiza- 
tion. 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the amendment, as 
follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bow: On page 
37, after line 17, insert: 

“Sec, 402. None of the funds appropriated 
or made available by this act shall be used 
to purchase articles, materials, or supplies 
manufactured outside the United States, its 
Territories or possessions, whenever the 
monthly report on labor force issued by the 
Department of Commerce indicates total un- 
employment in the United States to be in 
excess of 2 million.” 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment provides that none of the 
funds appropriated by this bill shall be 
used for the purchase of articles, mate- 
rials, or supplies manufactured outside 
of the United States, its Territories or 
possessions, when through the Bureau of 
the Census it is determined that we have 
more than 2 million unemployed in this 
country. 

If the Committee will read the hear- 
ings held by the subcommittee they will 
find large amounts of the sums hereto- 
fore appropriated have been spent for 
the purchase of materials outside of the 
United States that could have been pur- 
chased in the United States in areas now 
where unemployment is very large, in 
some of the class 4 areas of labor surplus. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. I may say that I am 
in complete harmony with the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman. The 
facts and figures presented to the com- 
mittee in the hearings will show on page 
756 that 56 percent of all the generators 
and related equipment purchased by the 
Bureau of Reclamation in the fiscal year 
1953 was purchased abroad. Even 
though we have a 25 percent differential 
in favor of American contractors, the 
fact still remains that they were under- 
bid more than 25 percent, so that 56 
percent of those items to which I have 
just referred, purchased by the Bureau 
of Reclamation, in the fiscal year 1953, 
were purchased abroad. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman, 
and I should like to say this. These 
projects are generally for the benefit of 
particular areas of our country. It has 
been brought out time and time again 
that they are reimbursable and that 
eventually the Treasury is paid off. 
Nevertheless, the people of all the coun- 
try contribute the taxes that build up the 
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Treasury that finances these projects, 
and certainly those taxpayers in Ohio 
and West Virginia and the other States 
of the Union who are contributing have 
a right to have their districts considered 
in the purchase of articles used in the 
building of these large projects. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I want to compliment 
the gentleman from Ohio on the intent 
of his amendment. I could support the 
amendment on general principles with- 
out any data from the testimony before 
the committee. 

Mr. BOW. It seemed to me that if 
56 percent of our appropriation is being 
used for the purposes the gentleman 
from Iowa suggested, it certainly is time 
for the House to begin to protect the 
American workingman. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. Has the gentleman made 
an estimate as to how much more this 
might cost the American taxpayers in 
appropriations? 

Mr. BOW. I said that these are paid 
back to the Treasury through the reim- 
bursable projects, and therefore, eventu- 
ally do not cost us any more. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. GOLDEN. I wish to express my 
sympathy and wholehearted support of 
this amendment. I would like to see it 
in a lot of our bills as long as we have 
extensive unemployment in the United 
States. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think this 
amendment has any place in this bill. 
We have a State Department, and I 
think they are doing a pretty fair job, 
a good job. But when it comes to per- 
mitting the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to come in and tell the State De- 
partment what to do, in the crisis that is 
going on in the world today, I think we 
had better stop, look and listen. 

Let us look at the record. If you at- 
tempted to buy 1 ton of steel a year ago 
in this country it would cost you 5 times 
what it was worth. Everybody was 
working overtime. I am not saying this 
as politics. I am telling you this was 
the situation in America 1 year ago. 
And back of that time you could not 
get the steel in this country. It was a 
gray, blue, black, every kind of market 
you could think of. I represent a steel 
town, and there are thousands idle there 
today. Do not think I am talking poli- 
tics. I am not. Business caught up 
with itself last November. Politics had 
nothing to do with that. If they did not 
buy the steel abroad when they started 
those dams a year ago or 2 years ago, 
what was the use of our spending Amer- 
ican dollars over there to start the dams? 
Now there are people idle all over Amer- 
ica, yet Members come down in the well 
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of this House and, without consulting 
the State Department or anybody at all 
who knows what is going on abroad, and 
say, “Let us put language in an act here 
that we will not buy anything abroad 
under certain circumstances.” 

Just think, this is an appropriation 
bill, yet we are certainly reaching out 
and taking in a lot of territory when we 
want to take on the functions and duties 
of the State Department. They talk 
here about taking over the legislative 
end of it, but we are going pretty far 
afield. Mr. Dulles is down there in the 
State Department, and I do not think 
we want to take over his duties. This 
committee or the Congress has no right 
at all to do that. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word and rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, Congress has had some 
advice about the subject of this amend- 
ment which has been proposed by the 
gentleman from Ohio, and we got it from 
a very distinguished authority only last 
week, the President of the United States. 
He submitted legislation to the Congress 
asking that present provisions in the 
law be so amended as to eliminate some 
of the present barriers, referring to these 
25 percent differentials which were men- 
tioned, in order to lower the cost to the 
American taxpayer, both directly and 
indirectly, and to bolster the position of 
the United States in the effort we are 
now making to continue our position of 
leadership in the free world at the least 
possible cost to the American taxpayers. 
The President endorsed some of the rec- 
ommendations made by the Randall 
Commission, of which the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] was 
a member, and which recommendations 
if they go into effect in even a limited 
way will decide to a great extent the 
success or failure of our foreign policy 
in the next few years to come. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. The President's recom- 
mendation following the recommenda- 
tion of the Randall Commission was this: 
That we have no impediments to pur- 
chases abroad as to countries that do not 
have such impediments to our purchases, 
the idea being that we would get a little 
reciprocity in this, and that any country 
that does not bar our imports, we will not 
automatically bar theirs. The purpose 
behind the amendment for the proper 
protection of our industry is a very sound 
one, but my feeling is that this is not 
the way to go at it. The thing to do is 
to take a look at this Buy American idea 
within its four corners. I think the 
President’s recommendation, if carried 
out, would protect American industries 
from imports that might hurt here, but 
it will also help American exporters 
abroad. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. ‘The 
adoption of this amendment, Mr. Chair- 
man, would be a direct slap in the face 
to the President of the United States so 
far as his recommendation of last week 
is concerned because it is directly and 
completely contrary to the suggestion 
made by the President to the Congress. 
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I hope the Congress will not in this ill- 
conceived and hasty fashion and with- 
out any real consideration adopt this 
proposal which would be directly oppo- 
site to the policy suggested by the Presi- 
dent. I regret that it is necessary for 
those of us on the Democratic side of the 
Congress to rise in defense of the policy 
of the President, but somebody has to 
do that, if we are to maintain the posi- 
tion of world leadership of our country 
today. This is not a matter of politics. 
This is a matter of urgent necessity, as 
it relates to the position of the United 
States in the world today. I regret to 
see such an effort being made to destroy 
the program that has been submitted to 
the Congress for its consideration by the 
President even before the Congress has 
hardly had the chance to read the mes- 
sage from the President. 

Mr. Chairman, the necessity for doing 
something about the alleviation of un- 
employment in any area of our country 
is something that should be fully con- 
sidered, but not through the action on 
an appropriation bill, except to furnish 
funds for studies and things of that sort. 

We certainly have the opportunity 
through the various legislative commit- 
tees of the House such as the Committee 
on Banking and Currency and the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and the 
Committee on Public Works to which a 
bill, which I have introduced relative to 
the idea of “buy American” was re- 
ferred, to consider in detail these policies 
in regard to purchases. I think this 
amendment would be an unwise legisla- 
tive attempt to change the policy of our 
Government in an appropriation bill, 
and I hope the amendment will be 
soundly defeated. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. SMITH of 
Mississippi) there were—ayes 38, noes 
44. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that when the 
vote was taken a quorum was not pres- 
ent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw the point of order. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the 
bill. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, before 
I move that the Committee rise, I wish 
to say that I appreciate the fact that 
my colleague from Iowa [Mr. HOEVEN] 
has presided over the Committee of the 
Whole during the consideration of the 
bill of which I am chairman. He has 
presided in a most excellent, able, and 
patient manner, and I think he should 
be complimented. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the Com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill 
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back to the House with sundry amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that 
the amendments be agreed to and the 
bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Hoeven, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 8680) making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and for 
other purposes, had directed him to re- 
port the same back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to, and the bill as amended do 


pass. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and all 
amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendments. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any amendment? If not, 
the Chair will put them en bloc. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Chairman, it 
would require the adoption of at least a 
score of amendments to make the De- 
partment of Interior appropriations bill 
adequate to the needs of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

One tragic effect of this bill is to freeze 
development of our great Bonneville 
Power Administration, to prevent it from 
extending service to any area that the 
private power companies want to take 
over sometime in the future, and to ad- 
vance the ultimate liquidation of all Fed- 
eral power facilities. 

This bill will increase power shortages 
in the Northwest, and the end result, if 
these policies are continued, will be to 
deliver domination of electricity supply 
to private power companies in our area 
and several others in the Nation. 

It is completely clear, in view of the 
Republican determination to block 
needed generating and transmission ap- 
propriations, that it would be futile to 
offer the needed amendments. 

The administration cut the Bonneville 
appropriations request below our area’s 
needs. Now the subcommittee has elim- 
inated—in the Northwest area—a con- 
siderable portion of the items which the 
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Budget Bureau cleared, including the 
MeNary-Walla Walla transmission fa- 
cility, the McNary-LaGrande transmis- 
sion line, the Dalles area service, the 
Bellingham substation, and the main 
stem transmission facility. This latter 
was delayed to put it on the same sched- 
ule as the completion of dams which were 
delayed last year. And it has been done 
in spite of the fact that McNary genera- 
tors are installed and there is need al- 
ready for a transmission facility there. 

Mr. Chairman, the inadequate civil 
functions bill, which was passed some 
time ago without needed power starts, 
was cut from the same pattern as this 
bill—a pattern which Herbert Hoover 
prescribed a year ago at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Hoover gave a step-by-step plan, 
in a nationwide broadcast, for halting 
power-facility construction and prepar- 
ing to turn existing facilities over to the 
private power companies. To be com- 
pletely clear, he said: 

The objective of the whole proceeding 
should be to get the Federal Government out 
of the business of generating and distribut- 
ing power as soon as possible. 


The Interior appropriation bill, 
drafted in accordance with Mr. Hoover's 
plan and his objective, ought to be re- 
turned to the committee with instruc- 
tions to change its objective completely. 

The new objectives should be abun- 
dant power for the economic develop- 
ment of the Northwest and every other 
region of this Nation. 

The new objective should include all 
the facilities recommended by President 
Eisenhower, Hells Canyon Dam and sev- 
eral others in the jurisdiction of the 
Bureau of Reclamation. It should in- 
clude enough dams so, if a defense emer- 
gency arises, there will be abundant 
power for necessary electrochemical 
plants, another Hanford and Oak Ridge 
and similar projects if those are nec- 
essary. 

In the present situation in this House, 
it is useless to talk of such realistic ob- 
jectives. We can only hope that the 
Senate will restore the most essential of 
these appropriations—and that the peo- 
ple will restore to a majority next No- 
vember the party which does not sell 
America short and deliberately plan for 
shortages and scarcity. 

I probably should not close without 
expressing gratitude for the $3 million 
added in this bill to the appropriation 
for the Columbia Basin reclamation 
project. It is at least $1 million less than 
needed, but after a diet of crumbs, a piece 
of crust is received gratefully. Even so, 
I sincerely hope the Senate will see fit to 
increase the Columbia Basin project ap- 
propriation to a more adequate total. 


HOSPITALIZATION OF CERTAIN 
VETERANS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 503, Rept. 
No. 1489), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
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Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
8044) to extend the authorization for funds 
for the hospitalization of certain veterans in 
the Philippines. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the 5-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the consideration of 
the bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be consid- 
ered as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


PAN-AMERICAN DAY APRIL 14 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of a resolution (H. Res. 
504) which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives hereby designates Wednesday, April 14, 
1954, for the celebration of Pan-American 
Day, on which day remarks appropriate to 
such occasion may occur. 


The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SPECIAL MEETING OF COMMITTEE 
ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS APRIL 7 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have called a meeting of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs tomor- 
row at 10:30 a. m. to witness demonstra- 
tions of progress that has been made in 
the artificial limb research and develop- 
ment program sponsored by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration and the Department 
of Defense and coordinated by the Na- 
tional Research Council’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Artificiai Limbs. Brig. Gen. 
F. S. Strong, Jr., executive director of the 
advisory committee, will be on hand to 
present several orthopedic clinic teams 
who have taken advantage of the results 
of the research program and who will 
demonstrate before the committee what 
can be done for both arm and leg ampu- 
tees at the present time. I have brought 
to the floor with me today several prod- 
ucts of the research program that are 
now commercially available and which 
represent a significant advance over 
those available to amputees before the 
inauguration of this project in 1945. 
‘These items, which are only a few of the 
many that have been introduced during 
the past few years, will be available for 
your inspection at the close of this ses- 
sion. Many more will be shown to- 
morrow. 

Written invitations have been sent to 
each of you, but I would like to take this 
opportunity to extend at this time a more 
personal invitation to attend this most 
interesting and informative meeting of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to- 
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morrow morning at 10:30 in the caucus 
room of the Old House Office Building. 


STRENGTHENING ESPIONAGE 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call the attention of the House to 
the fact that in his annual report to the 
Congress, the Attorney General, Hon. 
Herbert Brownell, Jr., has urged that 
legislation dealing with espionage be 
strengthened to allow the courts to im- 
pose the death penalty on persons con- 
victed of espionage even in peacetime. 

In his report to Congress, Mr. Brown- 
ell noted that the present laws draw a 
distinction between wartime and peace- 
time espionage. Mr. Brownell is quoted 
as saying: 

I fail to perceive any justification for any 
such distinction inasmuch as the essence of 
this crime is the intent to breach the national 
security, which security is of paramount im- 
portance whether in war or peace. 


The Attorney General has also pointed 
out that, by making peacetime spying a 
capital offense, it would remove the pres- 
ent statute of limitations under which 
the Government must institute prosecu- 
tion within 10 years or lose the chance to 
move against spies. 

I would like to call to your attention 
also the fact that the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, through its 
investigations and hearings, has re- 
mained vigilant in its directed duties to 
insure against subversion. In its annual 
report for the year 1951, the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities made 
the following recommendation for legis- 
lation: 

A single comprehensive espionage statute 
applicable to both peacetime and wartime: 
This should incorporate the present pro- 
visions of wartime espionage statutes, carry- 
ing a capital punishment sentence. The 
statute of limitations would not then apply 
in espionage any more than it applies to other 
crimes carrying a capital punishment. 


During this, the 83d Congress, the At- 
torney General has asked for legislation 
in three matters which the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities has 
recommended over a period of years, In 
addition to the recommendation I have 
just referred to, the Attorney General 
has recommended, as has the House 
committee, the admissibility of wiretap- 
ping evidence and the granting of immu- 
nity to witnesses. 

It is my hope that the House will give 
early attention to the requests of the 
Attorney General in order that our se- 
curity statutes will be strengthened. 


ALASKA STATEHOOD 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I am deeply 
puzzled to learn that at this late date 
after the Senate had passed an Alaska 
statehood bill which he had endorsed, 
that the Governor of Alaska within the 
last few days has proposed that part of 
Alaska be made into a State and part 
remain as a Territory. 

Friends of Alaska statehood are bound 
to view this as a diversionary move in- 
tended to delay consideration of the 
combined Alaska-Hawaii bill now pend- 
ing in this body. Iam reliably informed 
that there is no substantial backing in 
Alaska for any such partitioning and 
that this has been considered on several 
occasions, only to be rejected. The pro- 
posal made by the Governor of Alaska 
would deny to the new State some areas 
rich in resources. Of course, the Gov- 
ernor is such a recent convert to imme- 
diate statehood that his expressions on 
this subject can scarcely be said to re- 
fiect the thinking of those in Alaska who 
have for years espoused the cause of 
statehood. Nevertheless, the fact that 
he appeared before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs only 
recently and made no mention then of 
separating Alaska into a State and a 
Territory naturally gives rise to con- 
jecture as to what motives may have led 
him to interject this last-minute sug- 
gestion. 

The devoted efforts of everyone truly 
in favor of statehood are surely needed 
now so that the combined bill for Alaska 
and Hawaii before us may be passed. 
Diversionary attempts such as this can 
only do damage to the cause of statehood 
for Alaska—and Hawaii as well. 


NAVY SHIPBUILDING AND REPAIR 
POLICY 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, at this 
moment I feel like a vaudeville actor 
playing a return engagement at the same 
old stand. Iam not here to try and en- 
tertain you and the Members of the 
House, however. In fact, the subject of 
my remarks is as far from being a laugh- 
ing matter as anything I can think of. I 
intend to place before the House a prob- 
lem of the greatest importance to na- 
tional security, involving as it does the 
maintenance of one of the most impor- 
tant aspects of our mobilization base. I 
want to call the attention of Congress 
again to the shipbuilding and repair in- 
dustry which, with few exceptions, is 
completely unprepared to meet the de- 
mands which would be made of it if 
rapid mobilization were required to meet 
a war situation. The exceptions I speak 
of are a few eastern shipyards and areas 
which have through the years been the 
favored children of the Navy Depart- 
ment. My particular concern is with 
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the stepchildren of the industry—the 
shipyards on the Pacific coast, both Navy 
and private. 

We have a situation where everybody 
agrees that we must have a going mari- 
time industry in peacetime if we don’t 
want to lose any future war before it gets 
well under way. Everybody also agrees 
that our peacetime military organiza- 
tion should not within itself be expected 
or allowed to build up and maintain the 
large numbers of commercial type ves- 
sels we will have to have to meet emer- 
gencies which may develop. The only 
solution lies in a private maritime indus- 
try with every segment active enough 
to permit the rapid buildup war would 
require. The military view on the need 
for cargo ships in wartime was well stated 
by Admiral Denebrink, Commander of 
our Military Sea Transportation Service, 
in a recent hearing before a subcommit- 
tee of the House Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee when he said: 

I know that ocean transportation is one of 
the most vital areas of logistics. In 
war, without logistics, courage just isn't 
enough, so we must have ocean transporta- 
tion. 


I only wish that Admiral Denebrink’s 
department, the Navy Department, 
would show by concrete evidence that 
they also realize that courage isn’t 
enough to put ships in the water with 
the moment’s notice that war would give. 
That requires initiative, experience, long- 
time planning, and a going nucleus of 
active shipyards on every coast of the 
United States. Our stepchild shipbuild- 
ing industry has no fairy godmother to 
wave a magic wand and turn pumpkins 
into modern oceangoing ships. 

House Report No. 1681, submitted by 
the Committee on Armed Services dur- 
ing the 82d Congress, stated congres- 
sional policy on geographic disperson of 
shipbuilding capacity in unmistakable 
terms. I quote from the report: 

A healthy shipbuilding industry, that is, 
one ready for expansion and full-scale pro- 
duction, requires that naval ship construc- 
tion be distributed throughout the United 
States. With the need enunciated 
above in mind, the Committee on Armed 
Services emphasized most strongly during 
the hearings and now repeats in this report 
its considered belief that the dispersal of 
ship-construction facilities in the various 
coastal areas in the United States * * * is 
an essential element of our national secu- 
rity and that any construction contracts 
awarded pursuant to this authorization 
should be distributed throughout these vari- 
ous coastal areas in such manner as to en- 
courage the dispersal of vital shipbuilding 
facilities and to prevent undue and danger- 
ous concentration in any particular area or 
areas of the United States. 


I submit, Mr. Speaker, that those plain 
words do not mean that every time a 
captain’s dinghy is built on the Pacific 
coast the east coast should be awarded 
a supercarrier contract. Yet that is ap- 
proximately the policy the Navy has been 
following. 

Mr. Speaker, I and other Members of 
Congress from the west coast have been 
beating our heads against a stone wall 
of Navy resistance to equal treatment 
for our shipyards for years. I do not 
want to repeat what is now the ancient 
history of these effSrts, since I have taken 
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the floor of the House on a number of 
occasions and told the story. However, 
I do want to outline some of the most 
recent developments in this regard. 

In March of last year a delegation of 
Congressmen from California, Washing- 
ton, and Oregon met with Secretary of 
the Navy Anderson and the then Under 
Secretary Thomas, soon to be Secretary. 
Our purpose was to discuss specifically 
certain awards of contracts for conver- 
sion of troopships in which we felt the 
west coast was suffering discrimination, 
the then pending award of a contract 
for construction of a third supercarrier 
of the Forrestal class, and in general the 
establishment of an administration pol- 
icy for equitable geographic distribution 
of Navy ship construction in the interest 
of national security. We reminded the 
Secretary that ample legislative author- 
ity existed for establishing such a policy. 
However, the result of our conferences 
and later representations to the White 
House was a flat turndown. The Sec- 
retary stated that ship-construction con- 
tracts must be governed by broad ad- 
ministration policy laid down in a direc- 
tive from Director of the Budget Dodge, 
which stated that all Government con- 
tracting must be done on a dollars-and- 
cents basis regardless of other considera- 
tions. The Secretary’s statement was 
confirmed in a later letter from General 
Persons, special assistant to the Presi- 
dent, in which he stated with reference 
to the Navy’s policy that— 

This practice is consistent with the estab- 
lished policies of the administration to secure 
performance of Government work at the low- 
est possible cost and to balance the budget 
as soon as practicable. 


The only way in which I can interpret 
that statement is that it says that the 
national security can go hang as long as 
the budget is balanced. I took issue with 
that policy at the time it was pronounced 
and I take issue with it now. 

However, in recent months a rather 
curious sequence of statements and ac- 
tions by the Navy have occurred. On 
September 16, 1953, the Navy announced 
its 1954 shipbuilding and conversion pro- 
gram. Secretary Anderson was quoted 
as making several interesting statements. 
Firstly he stated “that a healthy private 
shipbuilding industry is essential to the 
national security.” This was coupled 
with an expression of concern “with the 
present low-level of activity in American 
private yards.” Further, and I quote 
from the announcement: 

The Secretary stated that, in awarding this 
work, the Navy would be governed as in the 
past, not only by cost, but also by the neces- 
sity for obtaining timely and satisfactory 
completion, by the need for geographic dis- 
persal of naval work and by other considera- 
tions important to the national welfare. He 
added that special care would be taken to 
award construction of the new aircraft car- 
rier in such a way as to best serve the public 
interest. 


These are admirable statements and 
expressions of policy. I cannot quarrel 
with any of them since they say exactly 
what I have been saying in public and in 
private year after year. When I read 
them, however, I was somewhat amazed, 
since they seemed to exactly contradict 
what the Secretary had told the congres- 
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sional delegation a few short months be- 
fore. The past“ to which he referred, I 
thought, was a very recent past indeed, 
but I let that pass and looked for a rea- 
son for this sharp reversal of policy. It 
did not take long to find it. The very next 
paragraph of the announcement read 
like this: 

As no private yard on the Pacific coast has 
the necessary facilities to build the new car- 
rier, this ship will be constructed in a quali- 
fied east coast private shipyard. 


This pleasant tribute to the private 
shipbuilding industry and to the need for 
geographic dispersal of shipbuilding 
facilities had proved to be only another 
camouflage for the same old Army game 
as played by the Navy. When it served 
the purpose of eastern shipbuilding in- 
terests, one policy was in effect. When 
an excuse was needed to keep this third 
supercarrier from being built on the west 
coast, another turned up. Bear in mind 
that this was the third of this class of 
supercarriers to be built. Two had al- 
ready been awarded to eastern private 
yards. Not one has yet been scheduled 
for the west coast despite the fact that 
naval shipyards in my own city of San 
Francisco and at Bremerton, Wash., are 
completely capable of doing the job, and 
employment in the shipbuilding industry 
on the Pacific coast has been and con- 
tinues at alarmingly low levels. 

On February 2, 1954, the Secretary of 
the Navy announced the award of con- 
tracts for construction of this super- 
carrier and of three destroyers. The 
Secretary again expressed “concern at 
the low level of activity in the private 
shipbuilding industry and stated that 
one of the paramount considerations of 
the Navy Department in awarding the 
new construction included in its 1954 pro- 
gram was to preserve the mobilization 
readiness of these yards.“ 

This announcement was also vastly 
interesting. The supercarrier was 
awarded to the Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co. This com- 
pany, entrenched in the affections of the 
Navy, is already building one supercar- 
rier which will take several months to 
complete. The announcement dealt 
with three other private eastern ship- 
yards. One was the New York Ship- 
building Co., the second was the Quincy, 
Mass., shipyard of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., and the third was the Bath Iron 
Works, Bath, Maine. 

The Bethlehem Quincy yard was 
awarded the contract for construction 
of three destroyers. Their bid amounted 
to $53,022,000. Thatis exactly $6,545,000 
more than the bid of Bath Iron Works 
on the same vessels. The announce- 
ment piously stated that: 

The Secretary of the Navy feels it is neces- 
sary to make an exception in this case to the 
Navy's policy of awarding to the lowest qual- 
ified bidder and to pay a higher price for 
these destroyers to keep available the great 
mobilization potential of the Quincy yard. 


Here we have $6,545,000 worth of con- 
cern for the “great mobilization poten- 
tial” of a Bethlehem Steel Co. subsidiary, 
while not a nickel’s worth of concern has 
ever been shown for the vastly greater 
mobilization potential of the Pacific 
coast shipbuilding industry except when 
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the chips were down in World War II 
and we built 40 percent of the ships 
which won the war, despite the head 
start of the Navy’s favored eastern yards. 

The Secretary’s announcement pro- 
ceeded to give a tender analysis of the 
present and future workload for these 
four eastern yards, making it clear that 
his concern was no transitory thing and 
that he intended to take proper care of 
them in the future. 

Since that time, on March 5, the 
Bureau of Ships announced award of a 
contract for escort vessels to a Great 
Lakes shipyard, and on March 16 
awarded contracts for two dock landing 
ships to the Ingalls Shipbuilding Co. on 
the Gulf coast. On each of those awards 
the announcement repeated the Navy's 
concern over geographic dispersal of 
shipbuilding and the low level of employ- 
ment in private shipyards, but I noted 
carefully that in each case the contract 
went to the lowest bidder. 

It seems evident that the Navy is pay- 
ing only lipservice to the geographic 
dispersal principle and the need for 
maintaining the mobilization potential 
of all qualified private shipyards. It has 
failed in any single instance to take any 
practical action to build west coast pri- 
vate yards, now rusting away, back to a 
condition where they could serve the Na- 
tion adequately in time of war. Despite 
the soft soap in its March 5 and March 
16 announcements it has not taken 
concrete action favoring Great Lakes or 
Gulf yards. On a geographic basis alone 
it has continued its refusal to give the 
great navy yards in San Francisco and 
Bremerton the capital ship construction 
they should have to keep west coast 
skilled workers and technical personnel 
up to the numerical and qualifications 
levels that should be maintained for ef- 
fective mobilization purposes. It re- 
serves its real concern for the industry 
in the East alone. 

To lend emphasis to the critical situa- 
tion facing the west coast industry as 
far as our private yards are concerned, 
I want to point out that during 1943, at 
the height of World War II, west coast 
private shipyard employment totaled 
497,000 workers. As of the end of Febru- 
ary 1954, the relatively few yards re- 
maining active at all had only 13,800 
employees—less than 3 percent of the 
wartime total. Can your imagination 
stretch that into a wartime mobilization 
potential? In 1943 Atlantic coast yards 
employed 513,000 blue collar workers, ap- 
proximately the same total as the west 
coast. As of February 1954, those same 
yards have 70,500 employees, over five 
times the total working on the Pacific 
coast. Does that sound as if the Navy 
has efficiently discharged its responsi- 
bility for maintaining the mobilization 
potential of the industry on a sound geo- 
graphic dispersal basis? 

The fiscal 1955 budget recommenda- 
tion for the Navy asks for $1,042,400,000 
for naval vessel construction and con- 
version. The program calls for 1 new su- 
percarrier, the fourth of this class; 5 de- 
stroyers; 3 submarines; 10 amphibious 


vessels; and a number of smaller craft. 
It also calls for the conversion of two 
large attack aircraft carriers of the 
Midway class and for conversion of some 
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smaller vessels. To restore the necessary 
balance between east and west coast 
shipyard activity, a major portion of this 
construction should be assigned to Pa- 
cific-coast shipyards, either private or 
Navy. The supercarrier must be award- 
ed to one of the two Navy yards on the 
coast capable of building it—either at 
San Francisco or at Bremerton. Aside 
from the mobilization level problems, we 
find now the spectacle of all of these 
carriers which must and will be used in 
the Pacific; must and will be serviced in 
west coast yards; and are too large to 
transit the Panama Canal—being built 
in east coast yards and creating there a 
monopoly on the know-how necessary to 
build, repair, and maintain them. That 
fantastic situation must be corrected. If 
the Navy does not have common sense 
enough to take the necessary action, it 
is the responsibility of Congress to see 
to it that they do. As a matter of fact, 
I am even inclined at this time to fight 
and vote against the ship-construction 
provisions in the Navy appropriation un- 
less agreement is reached that the fourth 
supercarrier is definitely to be built on 
the Pacific coast. 

The Navy, in view of its recent series 
of announcements, can no longer hide 
behind the excuse that they must award 
such construction on a strict dollars-and- 
cents basis. As a matter of fact, they 
now have and have had ample legislative 
authority, amounting to a directive, to 
go beyond that basis in the interests of 
national defense. The Armed Services 
Procurement Act of 1947 which governs 
this contracting states in section 2 (c) 
(16) that the military agency may nego- 
tiate such contracts without advertising 
if, and I quote, “the agency head deter- 
mines that it is in the interest of the na- 
tional defense that any plant, mine, or 
facility of any producer, manufacturer, 
or other supplier be made or kept availa- 
ble for furnishing supplies or services 
in the event of a national emergency, or 
that the interest either of industrial mo- 
bilization in case of such an emergency, 
or of the national defense in maintaining 
active engineering, research and develop- 
ment, are otherwise subserved.” 

Mr. Speaker, this act certainly not only 
authorizes but requires that the Navy 
and every other military agency survey 
and make determinations as to our needs 
for industrial mobilization potential in 
various types of industry. The ship- 
building industry is one of our most vital 
wartime suppliers. The record is clear 
that the Navy, by implicit admission on 
many occasions, including its discussions 
with west coast Congressmen, has failed 
to follow through on this matter, for 
what reasons I am not prepared to say. 
The record is also clear that its acts in 
deciding where combat vessels shall be 
built the Navy has completely ignored 
the need for maintaining either plants or 
facilities, or active engineering, research, 
and development, in the shipbuilding in- 
dustry on the west coast. Indeed, one of 
the excuses they have used for not con- 
structing a supercarrier there is the lack 
of the very engineering and design facil- 
ities they are bound by law to keep avail- 
able. There is a paradox if I ever heard 
of one. 
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I trust that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee will act on this urgent matter in 
reporting the Navy ship construction 
items for the coming fiscal year, and I 
have urged them to do so. However, I 
believe it equally important that an ap- 
propriate committee of Congress conduct 
a thorough investigation of the manner 
in which the Navy has administered its 
responsibilities in maintaining ship- 
building mobilization potential, with 
particular reference to the geographic 
dispersal of the industry. The investiga- 
tion would not be complete unless it in- 
cluded an inquiry into the reasons why 
certain large eastern shipyards have 
been favored in the award of major ship 
contracts at the expense of the rest of 
the country. Finally, such an investiga- 
tion would be pointless if it did not in- 
clude firm recommendations for legisla- 
tive action laying down national policy 
as to the Navy's responsibility for main- 
taining an active shipbuilding potential 
on all coasts and in the Great Lakes area. 

Although I realize that since this mat- 
ter involves the Navy Department, the 
Committee on Armed Services has a vital 
interest in the problem. In view of the 
fact that the survival of our private ship- 
building industry is the essential point 
involved, I suggest that the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee should 
properly have jurisdiction over such an 
investigation, I urge that the commit- 
tee undertake this task without delay. 
As a member of the committee I shall do 
everything I can to assure that national 
security and not local interest governs 
our conclusions, 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 


Bills and joint resolutions of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


S. 53. An act for the relief of Lewis Roland 
Edwards; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 95. An act for the relief of Mrs. Donka 
Kourteva Dikova (Dikoff) and her son Nicola 
Marin Dikoff; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 110. An act for the relief of Christopher 
F. Jako; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

S. 203. An act for the relief of Yvonne Lin- 
nea Colcord; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 246. An act for the relief of Gerrit Been; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 347. An act for the relief of George Tal- 
pale; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 368. An act for the relief of Sister Con- 
cepta (Ida Riegel); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 435. An act for the relief of Setsuko 
Kinoshita; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 447. An act for the relief of Vasiliki 
Tountas (nee Vasiliki Georgion Karoum- 
bali; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 483. An act for the relief of Miss Elvira 
Bortolin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 496. An act for the relief of Dr. Samson 
Sol Flores and his wife, the former Cecilia T. 
Tolentino; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

8. 507. An act for the relief of Mrs. Eleanor 
Emilie Nell; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 587. An act for the relief of Carlos For- 
tich, Jr.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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S. 614. An act for the relief of Eero and 
Tina and Karina Waskinen; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

S. 628. An act for the relief of Aloisia 
Schlotter; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ci 

8. 688. An act for the relief of Metorima 
Shizuko; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 661. An act for the relief of Nino Sabino 
Di Michele; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

8. 769. An act for the relief of Mrs. Robert 
M. Roskos (formerly Maria E. Laedel); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 803. An act for the relief of Donald R. 
Dyson and Kenneth M. Dyson; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 804. An act for the relief of Antonios 
Vasillos Zarkadis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 809. An act for the relief of Vittoria 
Sperti; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 860. An act for the relief of Juanita 
Lach and Leticia Androda Lach; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 891. An act for the relief of Albina Sicas; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 917. An act for the relief of Stefan 
Burda, Anna Burda, and Nikolai Burda; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1063. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to review the records of com- 
missioned naval officers who failed of ad- 
vancement during the war, and for other 
1 to the Committee on Armed Serv- 


8. 1073. An act for the relief of Mary 
Shizue Hirano; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1126. An act for the relief of Sandy 
Michael John Philp; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 1185. An act for the relief of Stamatios 
James Bratsanos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1141. An act for the relief of Hildegard 
Noble; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1155. An act for the relief of Giuseppe 
Bentivegna; to the Committee on the Judi- 


S. 1225. An act for the relief of Brunhilde 
Walburga Golomb, Ralph Robert Golomb, 
and Patricia Ann Golomb; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 1290. An act for the relief of Ruth 
Sonin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1296. An act for the relief of Elfriede 
Hall; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1313. An act for the relief of Olga Bal- 
abanov and Nicola Balabanov; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1321. An act for the relief of Michajlo 
Dzieczko; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1352. An act for the relief of Siegfried 
Rosenzweig; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

8. i362. An act for the relief of Rev. Ishai 
Ben Asher; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 1395. An act for the relief of Manasseh 
Moses Manoukian, Elize Manoukian, nee 
Kardzair, and Socrat Manoukian, also known 
as Socrates Manoukian; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

8.1477. An act for the relief of Gerhard 
Nicklaus; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1600. An act for the relief of Esther 
Saporta; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1808. An act for the relief of Hildegard 
Monti; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1850. An act for the relief of Dr. John 
D. MacLennan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2070. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Givens Christian; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 2198. An act for the relief of (Sister) 
Jane Stanislaus Riederer; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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S. 2243. An act for the relief of Seiko Nagai 
and her minor child; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 2307. An act for the relief of Harold 
George Wetzlmair; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2308. An act to authorize and direct the 
investigation by the Attorney General of cer- 
tain offenses, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2340. An act for the relief of Alphonsus 
Devlin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2360. An act for the relief of Jacob 
Vandenbergh; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 2411. An act for the relief of Ruth 
Berndt; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2438. An act for the relief of Maria 
Teresa Rossi; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 2469. An act for the relief of Francisco 
Vasques-Dopazo (Frank Vasquez); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2596. An act for the relief of Lucy Mao 
Mei-Yee Li; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 2777. An act to provide transportation 
on Canadian vessels between Skagway, 
Alaska, and other points in Alaska, between 
Haines, Alaska, and other points in Alaska, 
and between Hyder, Alaska, and other points 
in Alaska or the continental United States, 
either directly or via a foreign port, or for 
any part of the transportation; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 3096. An act to further amend section 
4 of the act of September 9, 1950, in rela- 
tion to the utilization in an enlisted grade 
or rank in the Armed Forces of physicians, 
dentists, or those in an allied specialist cate- 
gory; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

S. J. Res. 69. Joint resolution requiring the 
preparation of an estimate of the cost of re- 
constructing Ford’s Theater in Washington, 
D. C.; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

S. J. Res. 119. Joint resolution to validate 
conveyance of a 40-acre tract in Oskaloosa 
County, Fla.; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

S. J. Res. 130. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to proclaim the week May 2 
to May 8, inclusive, as National Mental 
Health Week; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H. R. 962. An act for the relief of Gabrielle 
Marie Smith (nee Staub); 

H. R. 1148. An act for the relief of Anto- 
nino Cangialosi (or Anthony Consola); 

H. R. 1529. An act to facilitate the develop- 
ment of building materials in Alaska through 
the removal of volcanic ash from portions of 
Katmai National Monument, Alaska, and for 
other p 

H. R. 1568. An act to amend section 6 of 
chapter 786 of the act of June 6, 1900, en- 
titled An act making further provision for 
a civil government for Alaska, and for other 
purposes” (31 Stat. 323; title 48, sec. 108, 
U. S. C.): 

H. R. 2351. An act for the relief of Sam 
Rosenblat; 

H. R. 2441. An act for the relief of Husnu 
Ataullah Berker; 

H. R. 2747. An act to amend title 17 of the 
United States Code entitled “Copyrights” 
with respect to the day for taking action 
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when the last day for taking such action falls 
on Saturday, Sunday, or a holiday; 

H. R. 3045. An act for the relief of Nickolas 
K. Ioannides; 

H. R. 3306. An act to provide for the relief 
of certain reclamation homestead entrymen; 

H. R. 3961. An act for the relief of Marghe- 
rita Di Meo; 

H. R. 4024. An act to change the name of 
the Appomattox Court House National His- 
torical Monument to the “Appomattox Court 
House National Historical Park”; 

H. R. 4056. An act for the relief of Manfred 
Singer; 

H. R. 4707. An act for the relief of Lee Yim 
Quon; 

H.R. 4738. An act for the relief of Gabriel 
Hittrich; 

H. R. 4886. An act for the relief of Ingrid 
Birgitta Maria Colwell (nee Friberg) ; 

H. R. 4984. An act to remove certain limi- 
tations upon the sale or conveyance of land 
heretofore conveyed to the city of Miles City, 
Mont., by the United States; 

H. R. 5085. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Marie Tcherepnin; 

H. R. 5529. An act to preserve within Ma- 
nassas National Battlefield Park, Va., the 
most important historic properties relating 
to the battles of Manassas, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 6434. An act to amend sections 401 
and 701 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act so as to simplify the procedures 
governing the establishment of food stand- 
ards; and 

H. J. Res. 238. Joint resolution granting 
the status of permanent residence to certain 
aliens. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 


S. 1456. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize a permanent annual 
appropriation for the maintenance and op- 
eration of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory,” 
approved May 7, 1928, as amended; and 

S. 2405. An act to authorize the exchange, 
upon terms fully protecting the public in- 
terest, of the United States Public Health 
quarantine station at Marcus Hook, Pa., for 
a new quarantine station. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the RECORD, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted as 
follows: 

Mr. HOEVEN. 

Mr. ANGELL to revise and extend his re- 
marks made in Committee and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ, the remarks which he 
shall make in the Committee of the 
Whole today in connection with the 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park appro- 
priation, and to include a tabulation 
showing actual appropriations and ex- 
penditures to date and the number of 
visitors served per year. 

Mr. Javits and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. METCALF, 

Mr. Dopp. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 2 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1416. A letter from the Chairman, Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, trans- 
mitting a report on backlog of pending ap- 
plications and hearing cases in the Federal 
Communications Commission as of Febru- 
ary 28, 1954, pursuant to section 5 (e) of the 
Communications Act as amended July 16, 
1952, by Public Law 544; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1417. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 

d legislation entitled A bill to amend 
the act entitled ‘An act to assist in the in- 
ternal development of the Virgin Islands by 
the undertaking of useful projects therein, 
and for other purposes, approved Decem- 
ber 20, 1944; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

1418. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders granting the applications for perma- 
nent residence filed by the subjects, pursuant 
to section 4 of the Displaced Persons Act of 
1948, as amended; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1419. A letter from the Secretary, Smith- 
sonian Institution, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation entitled “A bill to auth- 
orize the construction of a building for the 
Smithsonian Institution and to authorize an 
appropriation therefor”; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

1420. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to authorize 
certain construction at military and naval 
installations and for the Alaska Communi- 
cations System, and for other purposes”; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

1421. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting a report on 
the Colorado River storage project and partic- 
ipating projects, providing for the develop- 
ment and utilization of the water and re- 
lated resources of the Upper Colorado River 
Basin, pursuant to the Federal reclamation 
laws (H. Doc. No. 364); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs and ordered to 
be printed with illustrations. 

1422. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to further amend section 20 
of the Trading With the Enemy Act, relat- 
ing to fees of agents, attorneys, and repre- 
sentatives”; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LECOMPTE: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. H. Res. 490. Resolution for 
the relief of Mrs. Rosa O. Shannon, widow of 
Henry C. Shannon, late an employee of the 
House of Representatives; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1470). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. LeCOMPTE: Committee on House 
Administration. H. Res. 433. Resolution to 
authorize the expenditure of certain funds 
for the expenses of the Special Committee 
To Investigate Tax-exempt Foundations; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1471). Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. BEAMER: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. Progress report of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce; pursuant to H. Res, 127; without 
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amendment (Rept. No. 1487). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judi- 
clary. H. R. 2098. A bill to provide for the 
compensation of certain persons whose lands 
have been flooded and damaged by reason 
of fluctuations in the water level of the Lake 
of the Woods; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1488). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio: Committee on Rules. 
H. Res. 503. Resolution for consideration of 
H. R. 8044, a bill to extend the authorization 
for funds for the hospitalization of certain 
veterans in the Philippines; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1489). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois: Committee on the 
Judiciary. S. 364. An act for the relief of 
the Advanced Seed Co., of Phoenix, Ariz.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1472). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois: Committee on the 
Judiciary. S. 893. An act for the relief of 
David T. Wright; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1473). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. House Resolution 475. Resolution 
providing for sending to the United States 
Court of Claims the bill (H. R. 8404) for the 
relief of B Amusement Co. (Robert H., J. C. 
Kenneth, and Mrs. J. R. Bowers) and others; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1474). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Resolution 491. Resolution for the 
relief of Tom R. Hickman and Nannie Con- 
ley; without amendment (Rept. No. 1475). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. House Resolution 493. Resolution 
providing for sending to the United States 
Court of Claims the bill (H. R. 3965) for the 
relief of Lauren F. Teutsch; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1476). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1370. A bill for the relief of Guy H. 
Davant; with amendment (Rept. No. 1477). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H. R. 1665. A bill for the relief of 
Carl Piowaty and W. J. Piowaty; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1478). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2024. A bill for the relief of Frank L. 
Peyton; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1479). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3951. A bill for the relief of 
Frank G. Koch; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1480). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 4259. A bill conferring juris- 
diction upon the United States Court of 
Claims to hear, determine, and render judg- 
ment upon the claim of Spencer C. Clark for 
extra compensation for Sunday, holiday, and 
overtime services performed between 1929 
and 1942; with amendment (Rept. No. 1481). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 4474. A bill for the relief 
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of Frederick Joseph Buttaccio and others; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1482). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4638. A bill for the relief of David W. 
Wallace; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1483). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5185. A bill for the relief of Klyce 
Motors, Inc.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1484). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 5986. A bill for the relief of 
Harold E. Wahlberg; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1485). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 7140. A bill for the relief of Robert A. 
Duval; with amendment (Rept. No. 1486). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DAWSON of Utah: 

H. R. 8720. A bill to protect the essential 
security interests of the United States by 
stimulating the domestic production of lead 
and zinc, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MACK of Washington: 

H. R. 8721. A bill providing that on and 
after the date of enactment of this act, for 
pension purposes, any person who served 
under contract with the War Department as 
acting assistant or contract surgeon between 
April 21, 1898, and February 2, 1901, shall be 
considered to have been in the active mili- 
tary service of the United States for the 
period of such contract service between those 
dates; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

H. R. 8722. A bill to liberalize procedures 
relating to furnishing medical and hospital 
care to persons retired from the Armed 
Forces of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MCDONOUGH: 

H. R. 8723. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide for the payment of 
benefits thereunder to certain gold star 
mothers; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H. R. 8724. A bill to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PILLION: 

H. R. 8725. A bill to abate the pollution of 
the waters comprising the eastern end of 
Lake Erie, the Niagara River, and their trib- 
utaries; to the Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H. R. 8726. A bill to authorize certain con- 
struction at military and naval installations 
and for the Alaska Communications System, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HILLINGS: 

H. R. 8727. A bill to provide for the 
creation of an lith judicial circuit to 
be comprised of Alaska, Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon and Washington, and for the circuit 
judges constituting the 9th and llth cir- 
cuits; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE (by request): 

H. R. 8728. A bill to provide that the time 
and date of distribution shall be printed on 
the containers in which milk or cream is 
sold or offered for sale in the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. WOLCOTT: 

H. R. 8729. A bill to amend section 14 (b) 
of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H. Res. 494. Resolution relating to study 
of the problem of maintaining private ship 
construction and repair yards in the United 
States; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ALLEN of California: 

H. Res. 495. Resolution relating to study 
of the problem of maintaining private ship 
construction and repair yards in the United 
States; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DORN of New York: 

H. Res. 496. Resolution relating to study 
of the problem of maintaining private ship 
construction and repair yards in the United 
States; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H. Res. 497. Resolution relating to study 
of the problem of maintaining private ship 
construction and repair yards in the United 
States; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

H. Res. 498. Resolution relating to study 
of the problem of maintaining private ship 
construction and repair yards in the United 
States; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H. Res. 499. Resolution relating to study 
of the problem of maintaining private ship 
construction and repair yards in the United 
States; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. NORBLAD: 

H. Res. 500. Resolution relating to study 
of the problem of maintaining private ship 
construction and repair yards in the United 
States; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. RAY: 

H. Res. 501. Resolution relating to study 
of the problem of maintaining private ship 
construction and repair yards in the United 
States; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. Res. 502. Resolution relating to study 
of the problem of maintaining private ship 
construction and repair yards in the United 
States; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Pisheries, 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial, of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to compensation of 
postal employees; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Pennsylvania, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States that adequate safeguards be provided 
in tariff and trade legislation against the 
destruction or lowering of our American 
standard of living, the labor standard of 
our workmen, and the stability of our econ- 
omy by unfair import competition and that 
the existing trade agreements legislation be 
amended accordingly; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H. R. 8730. A bill for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Thomas E. Rhodes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H. R. 8731. A bill for the relief of Peter 

Penovic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BONIN: 

H. R. 8732. A bill for the relief of Rabbi 
Moshe Rosenblatt; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CONDON: 

H. R. 8733. A bill for the relief of Toyoji 
(Suzuki) Whipple; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DONDERO: 

H. R. 8734. A bill for the relief of Shizuko 

Fujita; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DORN of New York: 

H. R. 8735. A bill authorizing the President 
to present a gold medal to Irving Berlin; 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 8736. A bill to authorize the issuance 
of a land patent to certain public lands, 
situate in the County of Kauai, T. H., for 
school purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 
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By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H. R. 8737. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Di Pasquale; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Virginia (by re- 
quest): 

H. R. 8738. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Derfery William Wright; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H. R. 8739. A bill for the relief of Pedro 
Fermin Bade; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. LECOMPTE: 

H. R. 8740. A bill for the relief of Kimiko 
Sueta Thompson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAHON: 

H. R. 8741. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain mineral rights to Mrs. 
Pearl O. Marr, of Crossroads, N. Mex.; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H. R. (742. A bill for the relief of Robert H. 
Merritt; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8743. A bill for the relief of Yvonne 
Dee Burnaman; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk 
and referred as follows: 


623. By Mr. GROSS: Petition of Mrs. Paul- 
ine Williams, Marshalltown, Iowa, and others, 
favoring H. R. 1227, the Bryson bill, to pro- 
hibit the transportation in interstate com- 
merce of alcoholic-beverage advertising in 
newspapers, periodicals, etc., and its broad- 
casting over radio and television; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

624. By Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania: Pe- 
tition of the city of Arnold, Pa., calling upon 
the Randall Commission to reconsider its 
recommendation to the President, which ad- 
vocates a reduction of existing tariffs on 
foreign-made goods and which severely 
cripples several industries in the 21st Con- 
gressional District (Westmoreland County) 
of Pennsylvania; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

625. By Mr. NORBLAD: Petition signed by 
Mrs. Martha Schroeder and 23 other citizens 
of Tillamook County, Oreg., urging the en- 
actment of H. R. 1227, to prohibit all liquor 
advertising through interstate commerce and 
over the radio and TV; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Towa Foremost in Nation in Livestock 
Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, the emi- 
nence of Iowa as the breadbasket of the 
Nation and the agricultural center of the 
world has been further substantiated by 
a study of livestock production re- 
searched by Bernard F. Nowack, assist- 
ant director of the Iowa Development 
Commission. 

The State of Iowa leads the Nation in 
the production of meat animals, slaugh- 
ter of meat animals by packers, livestock 


on farms, meat animals marketed, and 
farm income from sale of meat animals, 
the commission reports. 

In farm income from the sale of meat 
animals in 1950, Iowa led the Nation with 
$1,423,800,000, with Illinois second, hav- 
ing $785,557,000. Texas ranked third, 
Indiana fourth, and California fifth. 

In 1952, cash receipts from livestock 
sales in Iowa totaled $1,513,635,000, fol- 
lowed by Illinois, with $880,272,000; Ne- 
braska, Texas, and Kansas ranking in 
that order. 

Iowa led the Nation in both number 
and liveweight of livestock slaughtered 
in 1950, with 13.8 million head constitut- 
ing 4.3 billion pounds. Illinois was sec- 
ond, with 11 million head, and 3 billion 
pounds, followed by California and Texas 
1 placed third and fourth respec- 

ively. 


In the total of livestock on farms dur- 
ing 1950, Iowa was foremost throughout 
the country, with 19,460,000 cattle and 
calves, hogs, sheep and lambs, followed 
by Texas with 18,165,000; Illinois was 
third, and California placed fourth. 

The liveweight and number of live- 
stock marketed in 1950 shows Iowa first 
again, with 20.6 million head and 6.9 
billion pounds. Illinois ranked second, 
with 10.6 million head and 3.7 billion 
pounds; Indiana was third, Texas placed 
fourth, and California, fifth. 

In 1952, total livestock marketings dis- 
closed Iowa’s continued supremacy, with 
7.2 billion pounds, followed by Illinois 
with 4 billion pounds. Texas, Nebraska, 
and Kansas followed Iowa’s leadership in 
that order. 

In 1950, the Hawkeye State ranked 
first among States in meat-animal pro- 
duction with 6.4 billion pounds recorded 
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by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Illinois ranked second, with 3.3 
billion pounds, followed by Texas and 
California. 

In 1952, Iowa maintained its leader- 
ship in production of meat animals, with 
6.4 billion pounds, with Illinois second, 
having 3.6 billion pounds; Nebraska, 
third; Texas, fourth, and Kansas, fifth. 


Robert E. Peary and the Discovery of the 
North Pole 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr, President, today is 
the 45th anniversary of the discovery of 
the North Pole by Adm. Robert E. Peary. 
I ask unanimous consent that a brief 
statement concerning that historic event 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR PAYNE 


A brief 45 years ago today one of the long- 
est continued adventure stories of the hu- 
man race culminated in success. For sey- 
eral generations the bravest of our world’s 
explorers had attempted to reach the North 
Pole. We need only mention the names 
Frobisher, Hudson, Franklin, Nordenskiold, 
Nansen, and Amundsen, among others, to 
indicate the valor of those who tried. The 
forces of Nature, Nature at its rawest and 
coldest and cruelest, had long held them all 
at bay, destroying wholly the most luckless. 

Then on April 6, 1909, there was glorious 
victory. An indomitable spirit, an Amer- 
ican and an adopted son of Maine, reached 
the North Pole. Robert Edwin Peary, to- 
gether with Matt Henson and 4 Eskimos, 
reached the pole, where they remained for 
30 hours, taking observations, and then re- 
turned safely to civilization. What an 
honor, after all the long decades of failure— 
honor to Peary, to the United States, and to 
Maine. 

Though Admiral Peary was born at 
Cresson, Pa. (on May 6, 1856), his widowed 
mother returned to her native New England 
when he was 3 years of age, settling at Cape 
Elizabeth, not far from Portland. He grad- 
uated from Bowdoin College in 1877, became 
a surveyor, then worked for the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey at Washington, D. C., later 
joined the Corps of Civil Engineers of the 
Navy. - 

Admiral Peary's widow, who is now 90 years 
old, and who accompanied him on several 
of his expeditions, still lives in Maine with 
her family. His daughter, Marie Peary Staf- 
ford, known as the “Snowbaby” because she 
was born in Greenland during one of her 
family’s Arctic expeditions, is a well known 
author and lecturer on the North. 

One of the men who accompanied Peary 
on the 1909 expedition, Comdr. Donald B. 
MacMillan, who is a famed Arctic explorer 
in his own right and a holder of the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor, is being honored 
today at a special convocation at Bowdoin 
College which both Peary and he attended. 

Oddly enough, Peary’s first major work for 
the United States Navy was in the Tropics, 
including the directorship of the Nicaragua 
ship canal survey. But by 1886, at age 
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30, he was studying and exploring parts of 
Greenland, reporting the results to geog- 
raphers in 1887. In 1891 the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences put him in 
charge of a polar expedition. Other expedi- 
tions, some with limited objectives followed. 
In 1899 both feet were badly frozen and he 
lost 8 toes to the cruel cold. 

Not until he was 52 years of age did this 
veteran of the Arctic wastes attempt his 
final and most successful exploration. By 
September 1908, his ship, the Roosevelt, had 
pushed to a record latitude of 82° 30’ N. 
Supplies were moved by sled to Cape Co- 
lumbia, 90 miles to the northwestward. From 
that cape, on March 1, 1909, the party of 6 
white men, 1 Negro, 17 Eskimos, 188 dogs, 
and 19 sledges set out over sea ice for the 
Pole. From time to time the more worn- 
out sections were turned back leaving the 
best dogs and extra supplies for the leader. 
Near the 88th parallel Capt. Robert Bartlett 
turned back and Peary proceeded on to 
victory. 

His return journey to Cape Columbia, 
utilizing forced marches and the igloos 
bullt during the northward journey, re- 
quired 16 days. On September 5, 1909, the 
Roosevelt steamed into Indian Harbor, Lab- 
rador, and by cable the world learned that 
Robert E. Peary had succeeded where so 
many had failed. Rightly enough he re- 
ceived many honors, including the thanks of 
Congress; he lectured widely and wrote sev- 
eral books before his death in 1920. 

On this anniversary, there may well be a 
lesson for us all in the fact that the hig 
courage and adventure of exploration of a 
remote area of a brief 45 years ago has so 
soon become a commonplace occurrence for 
our aviators guarding our northern fron- 
tiers. This is of major interest in terms of 
global strategy, of the geopolitics of sur- 
vival. 


Bipartisanship in Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, I have read 
several times recently in news stories 
and in some of the columnists’ reports 
that Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles failed to consult any of us on the 
Democratic side on the important policy 
declaration contained in his speech a 
week ago last night in New York on the 
Indochina situation. 

I have no idea who planted that story 
or why it was planted. But fairness and 
a regard for the necessary continuation 
of bipartisanship in our foreign policy 
impels me to say it is not a true report. 

Mr. Dulles not only consulted Demo- 
crats—that is, those of us on the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee at least—in 
advance of his New York speech, but 
asked us for suggestions as to what he 
should say. He appeared in closed ses- 
sion with our committee and went over 
with the members his plans for this par- 
ticular speech. Under those circum- 
stances, I would certainly say that we 
were consulted and more than that, as 
I said, he asked us for suggestions as well. 

Believe me, Mr. Speaker, I feel so deep- 
ly about the need for true bipartisanship 
in foreign policy that if I felt in this 
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particular instance there was any basis 
for criticism of the Secretary for “~ilure 
to consult the minority party and its 
representatives here on a matter of such 
far-reaching importance, I would cer- 
tainly join in such criticism. But none 
is warranted in this case and I think it 
only fair for me to call that to the atten- 
tion of the House and to correct the mis- 
statements which have appeared in some 
of the newspapers, 


Division of Waters of Waterton and Belly 
Rivers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the 
Waterton and Belly Rivers rise in Glacier 
National Park and flow north into the 
Canadian Province of Alberta. 

Division of the waters of these streams 
among the United States, Montana, and 
Canada is now before the International 
Joint Commission, set up by a 1909 
treaty to handle international boundary 
water disputes. 

The question came before the Com- 
mission on January 12, 1948. Canada 
submitted a proposal for dividing the 
waters in April 1952. The first United 
States proposal was submitted in Octo- 
ber of that year. 

In October of 1953 a special engineer- 
ing committee was appointed to study 
the Canadian proposal. This committee 
reported to the Commission at a meet- 
ing here last week. 

At that same meeting, Montana's at- 
torney general, Mr. Arnold H. Olsen, rep- 
resenting the State water conservation 
board, objected to the Canadian proposal 
as wholly unacceptable to Montana in 
the light of the engineering report. He 
— the United States pro- 
posal. 

Mr. Olsen said the Canadian proposal 
would permit irrigation of a maximum 
of 40,000 acres in Montana with no firm 
flow, whereas under the United States 
proposal a firm flow of water would be 
guaranteed, irrigating a minimum of 84,- 
000 acres. 

The Canadians have been delaying so- 
lution of this problem for years by insist- 
ing on discussing first, the water require- 
ments arising out of existing projects— 
all existing projects are in Canada—and, 
second, their claim that the only practi- 
cal use for this water is in Canada. 

Thus, they never get around to talk- 
ing about apportionment of the water 
because discussions bog down on the first 
two points. 

When we propose an apportionment, 
they say we cannot discuss apportion- 
ment until we have disposed of the first 
two points. When we insist, they say 
the answer to the first two points is: 
No water for Montana. 

While they are holding us at arm’s 
length on this question, they apparently 
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are getting everything they want in the 
St. Lawrence seaway. 

There are many examples of our will- 
ingness to cooperate with our Canadian 
neighbors. The other body has passed 
and sent to the House a bill to provide 
for joint development of the St. Law- 
rence seaway. The people of Montana 
are willing to work with Canada in an 
attempt to solve mutual problems. But 
cooperation should not stop at the head- 
waters of the St. Lawrence. A good 
neighbor is one who assumes his just 
obligations as well as his privileges. 
Canada should indicate its realization of 
this fact. 


Analysis of Bill Amending Immigration 
and Nationality Act, McCarran-Walter 
Immigration Act, Public Law 414, 82d 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
is an analysis of a bill to be introduced 
in the House by six Republican Members 
of this body, Representatives CrETELLA, 
FINO, FRELINGHUYSEN, Morano, SCOTT, 
and myself: 

Short title: “Immigration and Nationality 
Act Amendments of 1954.” 


TITLE I 


This title follows recommendations of 
President Eisenhower as contained in his 
April 6, 1953, letter to Senator ARTHUR V. 
WATKINS proposing a Senate inquiry into 
the operations of the McCarran-Walter Act. 

Section 101: Amends sections 212 (a) (15) 
and 241 (a) (8) of Public Law 414 with 
respect to standards for determining whether 
aliens are or are likely to become public 
charges. The provision which gives con- 
trolling effect to the opinion of the consul 
or of immigration officials, without adequate 

evidence, is eliminated. 

Section 102: Amends subsections (27) and 
(29) of section 212 (a) of Public Law 414 
with respect to standards for determining 
whether immigrants would engage in sub- 
yersive activities. The consul and immigra- 
tion officials would no longer be vested with 
the authority, without restraint, to deter- 
mine by their own mental processes the 
probability of future proscribed conduct. 

Section 103: Amends section 287 (a) (1) of 
Public Law 414 with respect to power of 
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officers and employees of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service to interrogate 
without warrant persons believed to be aliens 
as to their right to be or remain in this 
country. S ens the term “believed” 
by requiring “with probable cause,” thus 
preventing improper interrogation of citi- 
zens. 

Section 104: Repeals sections 352, 353 and 
354 of Public Law 414, which provide for loss 
of nationality by naturalized citizens be- 
cause of residence abroad. This amendment 
thus eliminates the stigma of “second class 
citizenship.” Section 104 of the bill also 
repeals sections 350 and 355 of Public Law 
414 which provide for loss of citizenship by 
native-born citizens because of residence 
abroad. The principle that native-born citi- 
zens will lose their American nationality by 
residence abroad was introduced to our na- 
tionality laws for the first time by Public 
Law 414. To permit that principle to remain 
in our law, while repealing the ding 
provision as to naturalized citizens, would 
discriminate against the native-born citizen, 

Section 105: Amends sections 101 (2) (37), 
212 (a) (28) (D), 241 (a) (6) (D) and 313 
(a) (3) of Public Law 414 by broadening re- 
strictions contained in that act with respect 
to persons who have advocated a totalitarian 
dictatorship or have belonged to totalitarian 
organizations. Nazis and Fascists would, 
as a result, be barred from the United States 
without the necessity of proving, as Public 
Law 414 now requires, that they have advo- 
cated, or belonged to organizations which 
advocated, the establishment of a totalitar- 
ian dictatorship in the United States. This 
closes the loophole in Public Law 414 that 
now permits Nazis and Fascists to enter the 
United States and to become naturalized. 

Section 106: By amending section 244 (a) 
(1) (2) (3) (4 and (5) of Public Law 
414 eliminates the standards of “exceptional 
and extremely unusual hardship” in granting 
suspension of deportation, substituting the 
term “serious hardship.” 

Sections 107 and 108: By repealing section 
3 (c) of the Displaced Persons Act and 
amending section 201 (e) of Public Law 414 
eliminates provision requiring future mort- 
gaging of quotas. 

Section 109: By amending sections 202 (a) 
(5) and 202 (e) and repealing section 202 
(b), (e) and (d) of Public Law 414, elimin- 
ates quota provisions in the present act 
which discriminate against Asiatic and 
colonial peoples. The amendment will re- 
store the law as it existed prior to Public 
Law 414, by which colonial peoples came 
under the quota of their mother country. 
Public Law 414 establishes a quota deter- 
mined by race for Asiatic peoples no matter 
in what country of the world they are born, 
while the quota for non-Asiatics is deter- 
mined simply by birth within quota area. 
The amendment extends the latter provi- 
sion to persons of an Asiatic race and thus 
removes the stigma of racial discrimination. 


TITLE I 


This title corrects certain administrative 
deficiencies that have become generally ap- 
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parent since the beginning of enforcement of 
Public Law 414. 

Section 201: By amending section 101 (a) 
(6) of Public Law 414, restored preexamin- 
ation (an administrative procedure adopted 
in 1935 which permitted an alien in the 
United States to become a permanent resi- 
dent by obtaining his immigration visa in 
Canada instead of being required to make 
the long and expensive journey to his coun- 
try of origin for that purpose). 

Section 202: By amending section 212 (9) 
and (10) permits entry of an alien who has 
received a pardon for a crime. 

Section 203: Amends section 212 (c) of 
Public Law 414 to restore the law as it ex- 
isted, and operated satisfactorily, from 1917 
to 1952. The result would be to give the 
Attorney General discretionary power to ad- 
mit an alien who is returning to an unre- 
linquished American residence of at least 7 
years, with no requirement that the alien 
was originally admitted to this country for 
permanent residence. 

Section 204: Repeals section 235 (c) of 
Public Law 414 which permits exclusion 
without a hearing. 

Section 205: Repeals section 241 (d) of 
Public Law 414, the retroactive provision 
which makes an alien deportable for conduct 
prior to December 24, 1952, even though that 
conduct was not a ground of deportation 
before Public Law 414 came into effect. 

Section 206: Amends section 245 of Public 
Law 414 which permits the Attorney General 
to adjust the status of an alien temporarily 
here to that of an alien admitted for perma- 
nent residence. The i.mendment softens the 
unnecessarily rigorous requirements which 
an alien must now meet. 

Section 207: (a) Permits judicial review in 
exclusion and deportation cases. (b) Estab- 
lishes a statute of limitations whereby no 
alien may be deported by reason of conduct 
occurring more than 10 years prior to the 
institution of deportation proceedings. 

Section 208: Repeals section 360 (a) of 
Public Law 414 and substitutes a provision 
granting judicial review for a person claim- 
ing American citizenship who has been 
denied such right. 

Section 209: Amends section 360 (c) of 
Public Law 414 by broadening provision for 
Judicial review of final determination by 
Attorney General in refusing entry to per- 
sons issued certificate of identity as claim- 
ants of American citizenship under section 
360 (b). 

Section 210: Establishes a Board of Visa 
Appeals in State Department to review ques- 
tions involving the denying of visas and the 
application or meaning of State Department 
regulations applying to immigration. 

TITLE OI 

Section 301: Provides for the pooling of 
unused quotas and their allocation the next 
succeeding fiscal year to those on waiting 
lists of quotas 7,000 and under (includes 
Italian, Greek, Dutch, Austrian, and Eastern 
European quotas). Quotas are to be deter- 
mined on the basis of the 1950 census in- 
„ ene oe Se low elke pene 
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SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 7, 1954 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 5, 
1954) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. George A. Taylor, rector of St. 
David's Church, Baltimore, Md., offered 
the following prayer: 


Most gracious God, we humbly be- 
seech Thee, as for the people of these 


United States in general, so especially 
for their Senate and Representatives in 
Congress assembled, that ‘Thou wouldst 
be pleased to direct and prosper all their 
consultations, to the advancement of 
Thy glory, the good of Thy Church, the 
safety, honor, and welfare of Thy peo- 
ple; that all things may be so ordered 
and settled by their endeavors, upon 
the best and surest foundations, that 
peace and happiness, truth and justice, 
religion and piety, may be established 
among us for all generations, These 


and all other necessaries, for them, for 
us, and Thy whole Church, we humbly 
beg in the Name and mediation of Jesus 
Christ, our most blessed Lord and 
Saviour. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Know.anp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
April 6, 1954, was dispensed with. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed the bill (S. 1432) for the relief of 
Peter Penovic, Milos Grahovac, and 
Nikola Maljkovic, with amendments, in 
which ic requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent res- 
olution (S. Con. Res. 60) favoring the 
suspension of deportation of certain 
aliens, with amendments, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H. R. 675. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Romola Nijinsky and Paul Bohus-Vilagosi; 

H.R.689. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Keiko Inouye; 

H. R. 692. An act for the relief of Nina 
Makeef, also known as Nina Berberova; 

H. R. 707. An act for the relief of Dr. Ignacy 
Adam, Mrs. Amalya Alexander Adam, and 
George Adam; 

H. R. 737. An act for the relief of Harold 
Donaghy Bishop; 

H. R. 792. An act for the relief of Faiga 
Kunda; 

H. R. 807. An act for the relief of Sister 
Isabel (Purificacion Montemayor Maceo); 

H. R. 808. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Vyskocil; 

H. R. 848. An act for the relief of Nicholas 
Katem, Theodosia Katem, Basil Katem, and 
Josephine Katem; 

H. R. 849. An act for the relief of Mrs. Stella 
Rebner; 

H. R. 897. An act for the relief of Abul K. 
Barik; 

H. R. 967. An act for the relief of Robert 
George Bulldeath and Lenora Patricia Bull- 
death; 

H. R. 1107. An act for the relief of the 
J. A. Vance Co.; 

H. R. 1144. An act for the relief of Martha 
Farah; 

H. R. 1348. An act for the relief of Alwine 
Reichenbauch; 

H. R. 1465. An act for the relief of Helga 
Rossmann and her child; 

H. R. 1657. An act for the relief of Antonio 
Messina; 

H. R. 1699. An act for the relief of Rev. 
Roger Knutsen; 

H. R. 1948. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Fung Hwa Liu Lee; 

H. R. 2009. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain land in Alaska to the Ninilchik Hos- 
pital Association, of Ninilchik, Alaska, for the 
use as a hospital site and related purposes; 

H. R. 2014. An act to authorize the sale 
of certain public land in Alaska to the 
Community Club of Chugiak, Alaska; 

H. R. 2016. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain land to 
the Board of National Missions of the Pres- 
byterlan Church in the United States of 
America; 

H. R. 2427. An act for the relief of Annie 
Litke; 

H. R. 2505. An act for the relief of Lajos 
Schmidt and his wife, Magda; 

H. R. 2874. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of Mary 
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K. Reynolds, as successor in interest to the 
Colonial Realty Co.; 

H. R. 2875. An act for the relief of Dr. 
James K-Thong Yu; 

H. R. 2907. An act for the relief of Eliza- 
beth Just Mayer; 

H. R. 3026. An act for the relief of Barbara 
Gene Coster; 

H. R. 3038. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Olympia Cue; 

H. R. 3131. An act for the relief of Wesley 
Howard Leahy; 

H. R. 3249. An act for the relief of Kath- 
arina Link; 

H. R. 3903. An act for the relief of Sister 
Tolanda Sita, Sister Guerrina Brioli, Sister 
Pasqualina Coppari, Sister Anna Urbinati, 
Sister Ida Raschi, and Sister Elvira P. Men- 
carelli; 

H. R. 4236. An act for the relief of Nahi 
Youssef; 

H. R. 4496. An act to authorize and direct 
the conveyance of certain lands to the 
Board of Education of Prince Georges 
County, Upper Marlboro, Md., so as to permit 
the construction of public educational fa- 
cilities urgently required as a result of in- 
creased defense and other essential Federal 
activities in the District of Columbia and its 
environs; 

H. R. 4510. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Helen Kon; 

H. R. 4701. An act for the relief of Josip 
Stanic; 

H. R. 4747. An act for the relief of Gio 
Batta Podesta; 

H. R. 4813. An act for the relief of Radu 
Florescu and Nicole Elizabeth Michel Flor- 
escu; 

H. R. 4869. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Bert I. Biedermann (nee Ermenegilda Vit- 
toria Cernecca) ; 

H. R. 5265. An act for the relief of Mar- 
garete Hohmann Springer; 

H. R. 5355. An act for the relief of Eva 
Gyori; 

H. R. 5578. An act for the relief of Hatsuko 
Kuniyoshi Dillon; 

H. R. 5820. An act for the relief of Michael 
K. Kaprielyan; 

H. R. 5842. An act for the relief of Viktor 
R. Kandlin; 

H. R. 6026. An act for the relief of Gert- 
rud O. Heinz; 

H. R. 6086. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Preston Leon Stubblefield; 

H. R. 6478. An act for the relief of Nick 
Joseph Beni, Jr.; 

H. R. 6636. An act for the relief of Gregory 
Harry Bezenar; 

H. R. 6998. An act for the relief of Erna 
White; 

H. R. 7012. An act for the relief of Nicole 
Goldman; 

H. R. 7413. An act for the relief of Harold 
J. Davis; 

H. R. 7500. An act for the relief of Kurt 
Forsell; 

H. R. 7802. An act for the relief of Hanna 
Werner and her child, Hanna Elizabeth 
Werner; and 

H. R. 8680. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and for 
other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The VICE PRESIDENT announced 
that on today, April 7, 1954, he signed 
the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolution, which had previously been 
signed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives: 

S. 1456. An act to amend the act entitled 


“An act to authorize a permanent annual 
appropriation for the maintenance and 
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operation of the Gorgas Memorial Labora- 
tory,” approved May 7, 1928, as amendea; 

S. 2405. An act to authorize the exchange, 
upon terms fully protecting the public in- 
terest, of the United States Public Health 
quarantine station at Marcus Hook, Pa., for 
a new quarantine station; 

H. R. 962. An act for the relief of Gabri- 
elle Marie Smith (nee Staub); 

H. R. 1148. An act for the relief of Anto- 
nino Cangialosi (or Anthony Consola); 

H. R. 1529. An act to facilitate the devel- 
opment of building materials in Alaska 
through the removal of volcanic ash from 
portions of Katmai National Monument, 
Alaska, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 1568. An act to amend section 6 of 
chapter 786 of the act of June 6, 1900, en- 
titled “An act making further provision for 
a civil government for Alaska, and for other 
purposes” (31 Stat. 323; title 48, sec. 108, 
U. S. C.): 

H. R. 2351. An act for the relief of Sam 
Rosenblat; 

H. R. 2441. An act for the relief of Husnu 
Ataullah Berker; 

H. R. 2747. An act to amend title 17 of the 
United States Code entitled “Copyrights” 
with respect to the day for taking action 
when the last day for taking such action 
falls on Saturday, Sunday, or a holiday; 

H. R. 3045. An act for the relief of Nicko- 
las K. Ioannides; 

H. R. 3306. An act to provide for the relief 
of certain reclamation homestead entrymen; 

H.R.3961. An act for the relief of Mar- 
gherita Di Meo; 

H. R. 4024. An act to change the name of 
the Appomattox Court House National His- 
torical Monument to the “Appomattox Court 
House National Historical Park”; 

H. R. 4056. An act for the relief of Man- 
fred Singer; 

H. R. 4707. An act for the relief of Lee 
Yim Quon; 

H. R. 4738. An act for the relief of Gabriel 
Hittrich; 

H. R. 4886. An act for the relief of Ingrid 
Birgitta Maria Colwell (nee Friberg); 

H. R. 4984. An act to remove certain limi- 
tations upon the sale or conveyance of land 
heretofore conveyed to the city of Miles City, 
Mont., by the United States; 

H. R. 5085. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Maria Tcherepnin; 

H.R.5529. An act to preserve within 
Manassas National Battlefield Park, Va., the 
most important historic properties relating 
to the battles of Manassas, and for other 


purposes; 

H. R. 6434. An act to amend sections 401 
and 701 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act so as to simplify the procedures 
governing the establishment of food stand- 
ards; and 

H. J. Res. 238. Joint resolution granting 
the status of permanent residence to cer- 
tain aliens, 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. Jounson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. CHAVEZ 
was excused from attendance on the ses- 
sions of the Senate beginning today and 
continuing until May 1, 1954. 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. THYE was excused from at- 
tendance on the sessions of the Senate 
for the remainder of this week. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. BEALL, and by unani- 
mous consent, a subcommittee of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
was authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 
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ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that immediately 
following the quorum call there may be 
the customary morning hour for the 
transaction of routine business, under 
the usual 2-minute limitation on 
speeches. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. + Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION, 
Councr. or ECONOMIC ADVISERS (S. Doc. 
No. 112) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental a tion, tn the amount 
of $35,000 for the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, fiscal year 1955, in the form of an 
amendment to the budget (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and orđered to be printed. 


INTERNAL DEVELOPMENT OF VIRGIN ISLANDS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend the act entitled 
“An act to assist in the internal develop- 
ment of the Virgin Islands by the under- 
taking of useful projects therein, and for 
other purposes,” approved December 20, 1944 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


AMENDMENT OF TRADING WITH THE ENEMY 
Acr RELATING ro FEES OF AGENTS 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
further amend section 20 of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, relating to fees of 
agents, attorneys, and representatives (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY AND NAVAL IN- 
STALLATIONS AND FOR ALASKA COMMUNICA- 
TIONS SYSTEM 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize certain construction 
at military and naval installations and for 
the Alaska communications system, and for 
other purposes (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Acting Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a list of papers and documents on the files 
‘of several departments and agencies of the 
Government which are not needed in the 
conduct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
CARLSON and Mr. JOHNSTON of South 
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Carolina members of the committee on 
the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Appropriations: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 2 


“Joint resolution relative to Congress ap- 
propriating funds for the construction 
of a fence along the Mexican boundary 
from the Pacific Ocean to the Arizona 
State line 


“Whereas there is a lack of adequate 
fencing along the Mexican boundary from 
the Pacific Ocean to the Arizona State line; 
and 

“Whereas a properly constructed fence 
would be of considerable aid in preventing 
diseased animals from straying across the 
boundary into California and spreading such 
diseases as tick fever, foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, and dourine; and 

“Whereas in 1949 stray cattle from Mexico 
caused the introduction of tick fever into 
California, the outbreak of which was suc- 
cessfully brought under control only at a 
cost in excess of $10,000; and 

“Whereas if such diseases should in the 
future be carried into California and spread 
throughout the State the result would be 
economic loss measured in the millions of 
dollars; and 

“Whereas the present fence along the 

has fallen into disrepair and does 
not provide adequate protection against the 
introduction of diseases; and 

“Whereas the construction and mainte- 
mance of an adequate fence is necessary if 
the California cattle and dairy industries 
are to be protected against the possibility of 
great economic loss due to the introduction 
of disease from Mexico; and 

“Whereas the International Boundary 
Commission has reported its willingness to 
supervise the construction of a fence if 
adequate funds are provided; and 

“Whereas the appropriation of the funds 

for the construction of a fence 
would constitute a wise investment of bene- 
fit to the entire Nation, as it would protect 
a significant portion of the Nation's food 
supply from the destructive ravages of dis- 
ease: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and the Sen- 
ate of the State of California (jointly), That 
the Congress of the United States is hereby 
urged and memorialized to immediately ap- 
propriate the funds necessary to construct 
a fence along the Mexican boundary from 
the Pacific Ocean to the Arizona State line; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Re tative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 3 


“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
Congress to establish a strategic materials 
stockpile and shipping center at Red Bluff, 
Calif. 

“Whereas the United States has under- 
taken a program of stockpiling strategic 
miners for the purposes of national defense; 
and 

“Whereas the mineral wealth of northern 
and central California is the source of many 
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of the strategic minerals which are stock- 
piled; and 

“Whereas the strategic minerals produced 
in California are not stockpiled in California, 
but elsewhere in the Nation, which results 
in the addition of large and unnecessary costs 
to the price of the materials; and 

“Whereas the wasteful nature of this pro- 
cedure is demonstrated by the fact that 90 
percent of the chrome delivered to the Grants 
Pass, Oreg., stockpile is produced in Cali- 
fornia and must be shipped through Red 
Bluff, with the result that the cost of chrome 
is doubled to producers as well as to con- 
sumers; and 

“Whereas these unnecessary costs of ship- 
ping can be reduced by establishing a stra- 
tegic materials stockpile and shipping center 
in Red Bluff, Calif., which is located closer 
to the points where the materials are con- 
sumed; and 

“Whereas Red Bluff is served by an excel- 
lent railroad and highway system; and 

“Whereas there is located in Red Bluff an 
area of 15 acres adjoining a railroad spur 
track and buildings, which is ideally suited 
for development as a stockpile: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to establish a strategic mate- 
Tials stockpile and shipping center at Red 
Bluff, Calif.; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President of the 
United States, to the President of the Sen- 
ate, to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative from California in the Congress of 
the United States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Government Operations: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 7 


“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
Congress to direct the General Services Ad- 
ministration to standardize purchasing 
procedures for strategic metals 


“Whereas the United States is presently 
purchasing and stockpiling strategic metals 
for the purposes of national defense; and 

“Whereas chrome and manganese are two 
of these strategic metals that are being 
stockpiled; and 

“Whereas the producers of chrome and 
manganese are required to ship these metals 
at their own expense, to a Government pur- 
chasing depot for assaying; and 

“Whereas after assaying, the metals are 
shipped at Government expense to a Goy- 
ernment stockpile; and 

“Whereas there are many extremely com- 
petent bonded California assaying firms, lo- 
cated in or near the areas where chrome and 
manganese are produced, that could test 
these metals at the time and at the place of 
production, thereby eliminating the neces- 
sity for the Government to maintain and 
operate costly purchasing depots and making 
the direct shipment of these metals from the 
mine to the stockpile possible as is the pres- 
ent practice with many of the other metals 
also being stockpiled with the Government 
assuming the freight costs from mine to 
stockpile: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to direct the General Serv- 
ices Administration to have chrome and 
manganese assayed at the time and place of 
production by local bonded assaying firms 
and to have the chrome and manganese 
shipped directly from the place of production 
to the Government stockpile, thereby reduc- 
ing the cost of these metals to the taxpayers 
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of the United States by eliminating the 
wasteful handling incident to the present 
purchasing system; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly be hereby directed to prepare and to 
transmit copies of this resolution to the 
President and the Vice President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and to each Senator and 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 4 

“Joint resolution memorializing Congress 

and the President of the United States 

to refrain from terminating Federal con- 

trol and protection of Indian reservations 

“Whereas there are presently before the 
Congress of the United States three bills, 
S. 2749, S. 2515, and H. R. 7322, which would 
affect Indian tribes, bands, groups, and in- 
dividual members thereof in California by 
abolishing the Bureau of Indian Affairs of 
the Department of the Interior, by removing 
Federal guardianship, and by terminating 
supervision over Indian property; and 

“Whereas the American Indians conveyed 
their property to the United States Govern- 
ment in exchange for the promise of per- 
petual Federal protection and certain other 
benefits; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government set 
aside certain of the ancestral homelands 
of the American Indians for their perpetual 
use and enjoyment; and 

“Whereas Federal control and protection 
of Indian reservations has served to prepare 
the American Indian for transition to a dif- 
ferent way of life by continuing on the res- 
ervations a culture deeply cherished by the 
Indians and at the same time permitting 
tribal members to leave a reservation when 
they so desire; and 

“Whereas there are 117 separate Indian 
reservations in California upon which 40 
tribes of American Indians reside; and 

“Whereas these tribes vary widely in their 
educational level, and social and economic 
development and many of them would suf- 
fer greatly if Federal control and protection 
of their reservations was terminated; and 

“Whereas the State of California is not 
prepared to take over control and protec- 
tion of the Indians within its boundaries 
with the results that termination of Fed- 
eral protection will mean that many tribes 
that are not sufficiently developed economi- 
cally to fend for themselves will suffer 
greatly; and 

“Whereas Federal control and protection 
of the Indians should be gradually with- 
drawn as each tribe reaches the proper cul- 
tural development to assume responsibilities 
for its members; and 

“Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
California has not and does not seek to ter- 
minate Federal control and protection of 
the Indians: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the President and 
the Congress of the United States to con- 
tinue Federal control and protection over 
the American Indians within California; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the Sen- 
ate of the State of California is authorized 
to transmit copies of this resolution to the 
President of the United States, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and to each Senator and 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States,” 
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A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 5 


“Joint resolution relative to outlawing the 
Communist Party of the United States and 
the members thereof 


“Whereas the Communist Party of the 
United States is engaged in and committed 
to a worldwide conspiracy to overthrow and 
illegally dominate and supersede non-Com- 
munist governments, including the Govern- 
ment of the United States; and 

“Whereas to accomplish its objectives, the 
Communist Party of the United States ad- 
vocates the use of force, violence, and other 
illegal means; and 

“Whereas the Communist Party of the 
United States permits its members no devia- 
tion from its policies and programs, with the 
result that each member thereof is a par- 
ticipant in its unlawful subversive conspiracy 
to overthrow the Government of the United 
States; and 

“Whereas such nefarious activities should 
not be permitted to continue under sanction 
of law; and 

“Whereas at present, there are several bills 
pending before the Congress of the United 
States, which would outlaw the Communist 
Party of the United States and the members 
thereof: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Congress of the United States be and it 
hereby is petitioned and urged to imme- 
diately enact legislation to outlaw the Com- 
munist Party of the United States and the 
members thereof; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
assembly is hereby directed to transmit 
copies of this resolution to the President of 
the United States, to the President of the 
Senate, to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative from California in the Congress of 
the United States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 9 


“Joint resolution relative to compensation of 
postal employees 

“Whereas United States postal employees 
have not received a wage increase since 1951, 
and the increase of that year was insufficient 
to compensate for the rise in the cost of 
living that had occurred up to that time, let 
alone the rise that has since occurred; and 

“Whereas the inadequacy of their com- 
pensation has required some 45 percent of 
letter carriers to work from 32 to 42 hours 
per week at outside jobs in addition to their 
postal employment and has made it neces- 
sary that some 38 percent of the wives of 
letter carriers take employment outside the 
home; and 

“Whereas the position of these public 
servants compares very unfavorably with that 
of persons in private employment, and there 
is no justification for this inequality; and 

“Whereas granting a pay increase to postal 
employees would have the incidental and 
beneficial effect of opening up to others many 
of the jobs presently held by these employees 
and their wives: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Congress of the United States is respectfully 
memorialized to enact legislation for an in- 
crease in the compensation of postal em- 
ployees to enable them to catch up with the 
increased cost of living; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
assembly is directed to transmit a copy of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Post- 
master General, to the Speaker of the House 
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of Representatives, and to each Senator and 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Public Works: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 8 


“Joint resolution relative to the construc- 
tion of a road through the Joshua Tree 
National Monument 


“Whereas for a substantial period of time 
the desirability of constructing a new high- 
way between Twentynine Palms, Calif., and 
the Coachella Valley has been under study 
by various local governmental agencies and 
civic groups; and 

“Whereas it appears that a portion of 
the proposed route would traverse the most 
scenic canyon and split rock formations of 
the Joshua Tree National Monument and 
reach primitive areas far from the present 
park-service roads in the monument; and 

“Whereas such a highway would be a vital 
connecting link, joining major Federal and 
State highways from San Diego, Calif., to Las 
Vegas, Nev.; and 

“Whereas the establishment of such a road 
through the Joshua Tree National Monu- 
ment would open this scenic wonderland to 
many more park visitors and tourists; and 

“Whereas if the Federal Government would 
authorize the construction of that portion 
of the proposed route which lies within this 
national monument, the construction of 
other portions of the route would be made 
feasible, and a highway necessary to the eco- 
nomic development of the area in question, 
and one which would be of great military 
value to our country, could be established: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of Calijornia (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to take all steps necessary to 
authorize the construction of that portion 
of the proposed Twentynine Palms-Coachella 
Valley Highway which traverses the Joshua 
Tree National Monument, and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to take all steps nec- 
essary to construct such roads as may be 
necessary; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States, and 
to the Secretary of the Interior.” 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSUR- 
ANCE SYSTEM—LETTER FROM 
MARINETTE-OCONTO DENTAL SO- 
CIETY, SURING, WIS. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of 
the important issues facing this Con- 
gress is the matter of expansion of the 
Nation’s old-age and survivors insurance 
system. 

I present a brief letter which I have 
received from the Marinette-Oconto 
Dental Society in my State of Wiscon- 
sin. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Recorp and referred 
to the Senate Finance Committee. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

SURING, WIs., April 5, 1954. 
ALEXANDER WILEY, Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: On behalf of the 
Marinette-Oconto Dental Society, I wish to 
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state that we have voted unanimously in 
favor of the survivors and old-age-assistance 
lan. 
X Thanking you in advance, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
K. A. Manxa, D. D. S. 
Secretary, Marinette-Oconto 
Dental Society. 


PROPOSED CONGRESSIONAL CHAR- 
TER FOR AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of 
the most important efforts being made 
in our Nation today is to rehabilitate 
great numbers of the handicapped. 

As I have pointed out on many occa- 
sions, it does not make sense to leave the 
handicapped in a condition where they 
must be a drain on their families, their 
relatives, their communities. It makes 
sense from every standpoint to help re- 
train them to use their remaining facul- 
ties in new types of jobs so that they 
can become self-supporting citizens, 
proud, independent, and realizing their 
birthright. 

The American Federation of the 
Physically Handicapped has long been 
engaged in this noble task, which is 
highlighted each year by Presidential 
proclamation of National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week. 

I send to the desk the text of a brief 
letter which i have received from a local 
lodge of the AFPH endorsing a bill intro- 
duced by my colleague, the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] on 
behalf of a Federal charter for the AFPH. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at this point in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 5, 1954. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: May I urge you to act 
favorably on bill S. 3027, which has been 
introduced by Senator FRANK CARLSON, to 
grant the American Federation of the 
Physically Handicapped a congressional 
charter. A congressional charter will enable 
AFPH to achieve greater results to aid our 
vast number of handicapped population as a 
whole throughout the country. 

Thank you very much for your support, 
which I am sure is in the public interest. 

Respectfully yours, 
MOLLIE K. TINNELL, 
President, Challenger Lodge 143, AFPH. 


THE TOLL OF FIREWORKS 
ACCIDENTS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last Mon- 
day the Senate Judiciary Committee 
again failed to report S. 2245 to control 
the terrible menace of fireworks maim- 
ing our children. Next Monday I will 
again attempt to secure enactment of 
this bill. I am deeply concerned, how- 
ever, that unless the people of this Na- 
tion speak up to the members of the 
Judiciary Committee, the bill will once 
more be delayed. 

Meanwhile, the July 4 celebration 
looms closer and closer. On the morn- 
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ing of July 5, there will be countless 
American homes filled with heartbroken 
parents and relatives whose children will 
have lost eyes, fingers, hands, or suffered 
terrible scars, because fireworks with 2, 
3, or 4 second fuses blew up in their faces 
and near their bodies. 

S. 2245 has been delayed for a variety 
of reasons, week after week after week. 

A so-called alternative, S. 1722, has 
been offered, but it is, in my judgment, 
completely ineffective, unsound, and im- 
practical. It would simply pass the buck 
to the ICC, which has neither the facili- 
ties, the authority, the staff, nor the 
desire to try to control the fireworks 
problem. 

From all over our Nation I have re- 
ceived great numbers of messages from 
public-spirited groups endorsing my 
fight to control the fireworks evil. But 
now I send to the desk the text of a mem- 
orandum from the Illinois Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness regarding the 
toll on children from these fireworks. 

I cannot believe that Members of the 
United States Senate want to tolerate 
this senseless injury to our children for 
one Independence Day more. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
memorandum on fireworks accidents be 
printed at this point in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Few States have collected statistics on fire- 
works injuries since the American Medical 
Society discontinued doing so after 1946. It 
was thought that model fireworks-control 
legislation in the majority of States had 
greatly reduced these needless accidents. In 
Illinois we have found that bootleg fireworks 
continue to cause an alarming number of in- 
juries. In the last 3 years, for 1 day’s cele- 
bration, 721 injuries were reported to the 
society, and 176 of these were eye injuries, 
and 9 were deaths. The figures will mean 
more if you understand what treatment in- 
volves. 

Nine-year-old burned by sparkler, second 
and third degree burns of the body. Hos- 
pitalized for 11 months. Blood transfusions, 
other medical care, and extensive skin graft- 
ing were necessary. 

Six-year-old burned by sparkler, second 
and third degree burns of the body and face. 
Hospitalized for 11½ months. Blood trans- 
fusions, other medical care, and extensive 
skin grafting were necessary. 

Eleven-year-old suffered firecracker explo- 
sion. Left hand amputated. Serious visual 
damage to left eye, which may have to be 
enucleated. Hospitalized. 

Three-year-old burned by sparkler in right 
eye in 1946. Hospital care periodically over 
a period of 4 years. Constant medical care 
and surgery during this time saved only fair 
perception of light in right eye. 

Eight-year-old firecracker caused pene- 
trating corneal second degree burns in left 
eye with hyperemia. Cornea scarred. Hos- 
pitalized. 

Four-year-old hospitalized when firecrack- 
er placed under tin can caused extensive 
large jagged wound of right forearm; wound 
about 4 inches long, severed muscles, and 
deep tissue. 

Eleven-year-old suffered first and second 
degree burns on left thigh when firecrackers 
caught on fire in pocket. Emergency care. 

Two-year-old suffered nostril burns when 
firecracker exploded in face. Emergency care. 

Eight-year-old suffered lacerated forehead 
when cherry bomb exploded in face. Emer- 
gency care. 
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Eleven-year-old suffered severe laceration 
of right hand and loss of index finger when 
aerial bomb held in hand backfired. Hos- 
pitalized. 

Six-year-old suffered deep contusions on 
surface of chest, possible fracture of sternum 
and ribs, multiple abrasions on chest and 
neck, from explosion of aerial bomb. Hos- 
pitalized. 

Five-year-old suffered chest burns. Un- 
able to describe type of fireworks friends 
were playing with. Emergency care. 

Eleven-year-old suffered perforation of the 
sclera when firecracker explosion punctured 
eyeball. Impairment of vision resulted from 
scarring of the cornea. Hospital care neces- 
sary. 

Ten-year-old suffered firecracker explosion 
in face. Left eye removed. Hospitalized. 

Nine-year-old suffered serious injury to 
right eye when torpedo exploded in face. 
Surgery and hospital care necessary. The 
pupil of right eye remains dilated. 

Four-year-old suffered burns in face when 
firecracker tossed by teen-agers exploded. 
Hospitalized and right eye removed. 


DAIRY AND OTHER AGRICULTURAL 
PRICE SUPPORTS AND PUBLIC 
POWER 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a resolution 
adopted by the board of directors of 
Trico Cooperative Oil Association, Clo- 
quet, Minn., opposing the drastic re- 
duction in dairy price supports, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


TRICO COOPERATIVE OIL ASSOCIATION, 
Cloquet, Minn., March 23, 1954. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: The board of directors of 
Trico Cooperative Oil Association passed the 
following resolution at their meeting on 
March 20: 

“Whereas Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Benson has announced a reduction in Gov- 
ernment price supports on dairy products, 
from 90 percent of parity to 75 percent of 
parity; and 

“Whereas we consider this action an un- 
warranted discrimination against the dairy 
farmer, inasmuch as the support price for 
feed grains will still be 90 percent of par- 
ity; and 

“Whereas we believe the action of the Sec- 
retary will not reduce surpluses, since each 
dairy farmer will, of necessity, have to pro- 
duce even more in order to meet his ex- 
penses; and 

“Whereas the loss of income resulting from 
the reduction in the Secretary’s action will 
affect not only the dairy farmer, but also 
the economy of the entire dairy region, in- 
cluding merchants, implement dealers, and 
others: Be it therefore 

“Resolved, That we go on record as vigor- 
ously protesting the hasty and discrimina- 
tory action of the Secretary, and instruct 
our board secretary to file our protest with 
our Representatives in Congress.” 

Your truly, 
E. HAROLD HALMET, 
Secretary. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a resolu- 
tion adopted by the East Central Elec- 
tric Association, Braham, Minn., with 
regard to the reduction in dairy price 
supports, be printed in the RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF East CENTRAL ELECTRIC As- 
SOCIATION, BRAHAM, MINN. 

Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture has 
taken steps to reduce the present support 
price for dairy products from 90 percent of 
parity to 75 percent of parity: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the members of the East Cen- 
tral Electric Association at their annual 
meeting held on March 20, 1954, That the 
price support level for milk, butterfat, and 
the products of milk and buttterfat for any 
year shall not be reduced by more than 
5 percent of the actual price intended to be 
reflected to farmers for the preceding mar- 
keting year, except that such limitation does 
not apply to reductions due exclusively to 
adjustments in the parity index. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the parity percentage level at which 
price supports for milk and butterfat and 
the products of milk and butterfat are pro- 
vided shall not be less than the parity per- 
centage level at which rigid mandatory price 
supports are provided for the basic com- 
modities; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Congressmen MARSHALL and WIER, and Min- 
nesota Senators, THYE and HUMPHREY. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a letter 
which I have received from Mr. E. C. 
Ditlevson, manager of the Hutchinson 
Cooperative Creamery Association, and 
setting forth the recommendations of 
the McLeod County Farm Bureau Dairy 
Committee with regard to dairy prod- 
ucts, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HUTCHINSON COOPERATIVE 
CREAMERY ASSOCIATION, 
Hutchinson, Minn., March 25, 1954. 
Hon. Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: At a meeting of the McLeod 
County Farm Bureau Committee on 
March 24, 1954, the following resolution was 
unanimously passed. 

We recommend direct subsidy payments 
to plants in price support operation to en- 
able the Government to move stocks of 
dairy products into consumption. All but- 
ter below 90 to be converted into 
butter oil and sold as cooking fat at com- 
petitive prices. That consumer grades be 
established and that all butter sold be 
labeled as to grade. 

Yours very truly, 
E. C. Dirtevson, Manager. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that three reso- 
lutions which I have received from Mr. 
Verner Anderson, Secretary of Co-op 
Services, Inc., New York Mills, Minn., 
concerning REA, dairy price supports, 
and price supports for all major farm 
products be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

New York MILLS, MINN., 
March 22, 1954. 
Hon. HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: We, the members of Co-op 
Services, Inc., representing 1,500 sharehold- 
ers, passed the following resolution at our 
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43d annual meeting which was held in New 
York Mills, Minn., on March 19, 1954. We 
ask that you give this resolution your gravest 
consideration: 

“The members of this cooperative have 
always stood out in front in he battle for 
wide distribution of electric energy to 
farms. When profit type utilities failed to 
meet their responsibilities, cooperative or- 
ganizations and their members helped in the 
formation of rural power cooperatives. 

“The job of rural electrification is not 
complete in this region, though orly a few 
hundred farms remain without central 
power plant connection. The immediate 
job is to provide adequate transmission facil- 
ities for an ever-increasing use of energy and 
to expand generating capacity to insure 
plentiful supplies of electricity at fair 
prices. 

“We ask our Members of the Congress and 
Senate of the United States to work strenu- 
ously to protect the rights of cooperatives, 
municipalities, State governments and other 
nonprofit organizations, as preference power 
customers, and their rights to expand gen- 
erating and transmission facilities by law, 
by effective administration policies and by 
adequate credit opportunities. 

“Specifically, we oppose increased interest 
rates on REA loans. We favor immediate 
public construction of a grid to bring Mis- 
souri Basin power into this region. We ask 
review of the current public power market- 
ing policy to restore fully the traditional 
relationships of cooperatives as power buy- 
ers. And, we ask restoration of the tradi- 
tional “yardstick” policy of comparing elec- 
tric power costs.” 

VERNER ANDERSON, Secretary. 


New York MILLS, MINN., March 22, 1954. 
Hon. HUBERT HUMPHREY, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Whereas farmers and busi- 
ness, not only in the trade area of this co- 
operative, but in the entire State of Minne- 
sota, and the Nation, are greatly disturbed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture's proposed 
75 percent of parity price supports to take 
effect April 1, 1954; and 

Whereas such a policy will cause untold 
hardship for the family-type farmer and the 
Main Street businessmen, to the extent 
many cannot continue in business. 

We, therefore, urge immediate adoption of 
a production payment system (similarly ad- 
ministered as the one for wool producers) 
to assure 100 percent parity returns and 
avoid the reliance on heavy Government 
purchases and storage. 

VERNER ANDERSON, 
Secretary. 

The above resolution was passed at the 
43d annual meeting of Co-op Services, Inc., 
which was held March 19, 1954, in New York 
Mills, Minn., and represents 1,500 share- 
holders. 


New Tonk MILLS, MINN., 

Hon. HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Whereas the economic 
squeeze between falling farm prices and ris- 
ing operating costs still continues on the 
farms of our Nation, endangering not only 
our family-type farm families, but also the 
jobs and living standards of working people, 
the welfare of small, independent business- 
men on Main Street and our entire national 
economy; 

We, therefore, urge immediate action to 
stop the downward flexing of prices for the 
produce from our farms. 

In its stead (flexing) we again reiterate 
our demand for 100 percent parity price sup- 
ports for all major farm products, including 
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perishables, under plans similar to those 
now being used for sugar and wool producers. 

There is justice in equality. 

The above resolution was passed at the 
43d annual meeting of Co-op Services, Inc., 
which was held March 19, 1954, in New York 
Mills, Minn., and represents 1,500 share- 
holders. 

VERNER ANDERSON, 
Secretary. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a copy of 
a resolution addressed to Secretary Ben- 
son and forwarded to me by Mr. Victor 
Bjorkquist, president of the Wawina 
Cooperative Society of Wawina, Minn., 
opposing the cut in dairy-price supports 
from 90 to 75 percent of parity, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Wawina COOPERATIVE SOCIETY, 
Wawina, Minn. 
To the Honorable Ezra Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture: 

Whereas the dairy industry is among the 
most essential for the Nation’s welfare; and 

Whereas it is of the utmost importance 
to our economy that the dairy farmers will 
receive reasonable compensation for their 
investment and labor: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we the members and pa- 
trons of the Wawina Cooperative Society, 
representing the dairy farmers in this area, 
assembled at our annual meeting this 27th 
day of February 1954, go on record as being 
against the executive order by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to cut the present price 
support on dairy products from 90 to 75 
percent of parity; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the United States Senators Mr. 
EDWARD THYE and Mr. HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
and also to our Representatives in Congress, 

VICTOR BJORKQUIST, 
President. 

HULDA HAKALA, 
Secretary. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that two reso- 
lutions adopted by the Braham Area 
Farmers Union Local, concerning dairy 
price supports, and the preference clause 
in the sale of electric power, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture has 
announced the reduction in support price 
of dairy products from 90 percent of parity 
effective April 1; and 

Whereas it is felt that this is discrimina- 
tory to the dairy farmer and the dairy indus- 
try; and 

Whereas there has been a proposed plan 
to assure the producer 90 percent of parity 
and not have reliance on heavy Government 
purchases and storage and provide the low- 
est practicable prices for consumers: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the members of the Braham 
Area Farmers Union Local, That we unani- 
mously approve and endorse H. R. 8359, 
known as the Dairy Products Marketing Act 
of 1954, and urge earliest consideration and 
adoption of said act by Congress of the 
United States, and approval of the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the President; be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to our Minnesota Congressmen 
and Senators and Secretary Benson and 
President Eisenhower. 

ARCHIE GABRIELSON, 
Secretary. 
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Whereas it has been the policy of the 
United States Government, as established 
under the administration of Theodore Roose- 
velt and reaffirmed by acts of Congress under 
both Republican and Democratic adminis- 
trations, that the sale of electrical power 
produced at Government owned and con- 
structed hydroelectric dams be sold as first 
choice to preference customers, such as pub- 
lic bodies, municipalities, and REA coopera- 
tives; and 

Whereas during recent months there has 
been an attack made on the so-called pref- 
erence clause in the sale of electric energy 
from dams constructed by the United States: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the members of the Braham 
Area Farmers Union Local organization, That 
we urge and request the retention of the 
preference clause by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation in marketing of all electrical energy 
produced at dams built by the Government 
and operated by the Bureau of Reclamation, 
by continuing to give preference to public- 
power districts, municipalities, and REA co- 
operatives in their application for purchase 
of power. 

ARCHIE GABRIELSON, 
Secretary. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that resolutions 
adopted by Thief Lake Local, No. 328, of 
the Farmers Union, Marshall County, 
Minn., in regard to farm price supports 
and public power, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THIEF LAKE FARMERS UNION, 
Middle River, Minn., March 23, 1954. 
Hon. HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: The following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted at a recent meeting 
of the Thief Lake Local, No. 328, of the 
Farmers Union, Marshall County, Minn.: 

“Be it resolved— 

ig? 

“1, We are not in favor of the so-called 
flexible supports as proposed by Secretary 
of Agriculture, Mr. Benson and President 
Eisenhower in his state of the Union mes- 
sage. We favor full 100-percent parity on 
basic commodities, based on the old parity 
formula. Soybeans, rye, oats, and barley 
should be considered basic and be placed 
on the mandatory support list. We recom- 
mend that 100 percent or full parity be 
enacted into the legislation at this 83d ses- 
sion of Congress. 

“2. We favor mandatory support for live- 
stock and that this support be given directly 
to the producer in the form of compensatory 
payments. 

“3. We favor the extension of the 90-per- 
cent support law for dairy products for at 
least 2 more years and the use of compen- 
satory payments which go directly to the 
producer rather than the stockpiling of sur- 
plus dairy products. 

“I 


“1. We are opposed, to the sale of public 
power and transmission lines to private util- 
ities, to the infringement of the new power 
criterion upon the preference and with- 
drawal clauses, and to any change which 
would force the REA cooperative to estimate 
its power needs far in advance. 

“2. We are in favor of more and larger ap- 
propriations for REA transmission lines from 
Government projects. We favor the present 
preference and withdrawal clauses.” 

This resolutions committee: Mr. Clifford 
Haugen, Mrs. Ray Curtiss, Mr. Ernest Berg, 
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and Mrs. Hollis Thygeson and supported by 
its entire Farmers Union Local, No. 328—of 
74 farm families, respectfully request that 
you support this legislation, if and when the 
same is introduced in Congress. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Mrs. HoLLIS THYGESON, 
Chairman, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that resolutions 
adopted by the seven locals of the Wa- 
tonwan County Farmers Union, concern- 
ing agricultural price supports, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


Sr. James, MINN., March 18, 1954. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted by the seven locals 
of the Watonwan County Farmers Union on 
March 18, 1954: Whereas dairying makes up 
a substantial part of the income of the farm- 
ers in this area: 

“Be it resolved that we urge Congress to 
adopt the Dairy Products Marketing Act of 
1954, as put forth by the Farmers Union, 
which would assure 90 percent of parity 
minimum returns to farmers, provide low- 
est practicable prices for consumers, and 
end reliance on heavy Government purchases 
and storage. This plan would provide ex- 
perience with stabilization of prices at a 
specified level, so that the farmers could 
better evaluate the merits of so-called self- 
help plans. 

“Be it resolved that we go on record as 
favoring continuation of the present 90- 
percent supports on dairy products until 
Congress can enact the Dairy Products Mar- 
keting Act of 1954. We feel that as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has recommended such a 
program on wool, and we already have it on 
sugar, that it should be put into effect on 
dairy products. 

“Whereas, in 1947 the farmers received 11.6 
percent of the national income, and in 1953 
his share dropped to 7.4 percent of the na- 
tional income, we feel that the farmers are 
not receiving anywhere near a just share 
of the national income, and it will not be 
long before there will be a depression in 
the small towns, and that depression will 
be carried to the industrial centers in a very 
few months. 

“Be it resolved, that we are not in favor of 
the so-called flexible supports as proposed 
by Secretary of Agriculture Benson and 
President Eisenhower.” 

We urge Congress to write into the stat- 
utes a farm law favoring continuation of 90- 
percent of parity on the six basic crops, and 
also extend the mandatory supports to in- 
clude oats, rye, barley, soybeans, and flax 
at 90 percent of parity by use of the old 
parity formula. 

RICHARD HARBITZ, 
Chairman of Watonwan County Farm- 
ers Union, St. James, Minn, 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON GOV- 
ERNMENT OPERATIONS 


Mr. POTTER, from the Committee on 
Government Operations, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 3200) to amend sec- 
tion 3 of the Travel Expense Act of 1949, 
as amended, to provide an increased 
maximum per diem allowance for sub- 
sistence and travel expenses, reported it 
favorably, without amendment, and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1196) thereon. 
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PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF SENATE REPORT RELATIVE TO 
POSTAL RATES AND POSTAL POL- 
IcY OF POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENT 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, I report favorably Senate Reso- 
lution 222, submitted by the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] on March 
24, 1954. I ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The resolution will permit the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service to 
obtain 3,000 extra copies of its report on 
postal rates at a considerable saving of 
money by getting them from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office on an overrun 
basis. 

The total cost of the extra copies will 
not exceed $1,200. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Indiana? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use 
of the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service 3,000 copies of Senate Report No. 1086, 
83d Congress, relative to postal rates and 
postal policy of the Post Office Department, 


ADDITIONAL CLERK FOR THE COM- 
MITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND 
CIVIL SERVICE 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
I report favorably, without amendment, 
Senate Resolution 221, submitted on 
March 22 by the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. CARLSON]. 

The resolution was ordered reported 
unanimously from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, and provides 
for the employment of a clerical assist- 
ant by the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service from April 1, 1954, to and 
including January 31, 1955. 

I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the resolution. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consideration of the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I think I should say that 
in reality, this is not for an additional 
clerk. The committee has a vacancy 
which could be filled, but it would cost 
the Government much more to have an 
additional staff member, so we ask only 
for a clerk, which will make the expense 
much less. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service is authorized, from 
April 1, 1954, through January 31, 1955, to 
employ one additional clerical assistant to be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Senate 
at rates of compensation to be fixed by the 
chairman in accordance with section 202 (e), 
as amended, of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946, and the provisions of Public 
Law 4, 80th Congress, approved February 19, 
1947, as amended. 
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ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, April 7, 1954, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


S. 1456. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize a permanent annual 
appropriation for the maintenance and op- 
eration of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory,” 
approved May 7, 1928, as amended; and 

S. 2405. An act to authorize the exchange, 
upon terms fully protecting the public in- 
terest, of the United States Public Health 
quarantine station at Marcus Hook, Pa., for 
a new quarantine station. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. KERR: 

S. 3263. A bill to readjust size and weight 
limitations on fourth-class parcel post; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. i 
By Mr. DIRKSEN (by request): 
S. 3264. A bill for the relief of Vassiliki 
Elias Economou; to the Commit on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELLENDER: 
S. 3265. A bill to modify the e for 
Intracoastal Waterway in the vicinity of Al- 
giers at New Orleans, La.; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. PASTORE: 

S. 3266. A bill for the relief of Rosa Toma- 
sina Maria Puglisi (Rose Tomasina Maria 
Sano); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 3267. A bill to reduce the period of resi- 
dence in the District of Columbia required 
in certain divorce proceedings; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

S. 3268. A bill to repeal the provisions of 
section 16 of the Federal Reserve Act which 
prohibit a Federal Reserve bank from pay- 
ing out notes of another Federal Reserve 
bank; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

S. 3269. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to convey certain 
lands erroneously conveyed to the United 
States; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY FOR 
EXAMINATION AND REVIEW OF 
ADMINISTRATION OF TRADING 
WITH THE ENEMY ACT 


Mr. LANGER submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 227), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary: 

Resolved, That the authority conferred 
upon the Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary by Senate Resolution 245, 82d Con- 
gress, agreed to March 24, 1952, Senate Res- 
olution 47, 82d Congress, agreed to January 
30, 1953, and Senate Resolution 120, 83d 
Congress, agreed to June 24, 1953, to con- 
duct a full and complete examination and 
review of the administration of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, which authority ex- 
pired January 31, 1954, is hereby revived, 
and the time for reporting the results of such 
study and investigation is hereby extended 
to January 31, 1955. 

Sec. 2. The unexpended balances of all 
sums previously authorized to be expended 
under such resolutions, and in addition 
thereto not more than $10,000 to be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, 
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shall be available for the expenses of the 
committee covering obligations incurred on 
or before January 31, 1955. 


REVISION OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
LAWS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. KERR (for himself and Mrs. 
SmirH of Maine) submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by them, 
jointly, to the bill (H. R. 8300) to re- 
vise the internal revenue laws of the 
United States, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and ordered to be 
printed. 


FEDERAL SAFETY DIVISION IN DE- 
PARTMENT OF LABOR — ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces] would like to join in the spon- 
sorship of Senate Bill 3088, to provide 
for the establishment in the Department 
of Labor of a Federal Safety Division, 
and for other purposes. I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the bill is re- 
ported from the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, that the name of the 
Cenator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces] be added as a cosponsor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR 
PLACED ON CALENDAR 


The following bills were severally 
read twice by their titles, and referred, 
or placed on the calendar, as indicated: 


H. R. 675. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ro- 
mola Nijinsky and Paul Bohus-Vilagosi; 

H. R. 689. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Keiko Inouye; 

H. R. 692. An act for the relief of Nina Ma- 
keef, also known as Nina Berberova; 

H. R. 707. An act for the relief of Dr. Ig- 
nacy Adam, Mrs. Amalya Alexander Adam, 
and George Adam; 

H. R. 737. An act for the relief of Harold 
Donaghy Bishop; 

H. R. 792. An act for the relief of Faiga 
Kunda: 

H. R. 807. An act for the relief of Sister 
Isabel (Purificacion Montemayor Maceo); 

H. R. 808. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Vyskocil; 

H. R. 848. An act for the relief of Nicholas 
Katem, Theodosia Katem, Basil Katem, and 
Josephine Katem; 

H. R. 849. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Stella Rebner; 

H. R. 897. An act for the relief of Abul K. 
Barik; 

H. R. 967. An act for the relief of Robert 
George Bulldeath and Lenora Patricia Bull- 
death; 

H. R. 1107. An act for the relief of the J. 
A. Vance Co.; 

H. R. 1144. An act for the relief of Martha 
Farah; 

H. R. 1348. An act for the relief of Alwine 
Reichenbauch; 

H. R. 1465. An act for the relief of Helga 
Rossmann and her child; 

H. R. 1657. An act for the relief of An- 
tonio Messina; 

H. R. 1699. An act for the relief of Rev. 
Roger Knutsen; 

_ H.R.1948. An act for the relief of Mrs. 

Pung Hwa Liu Lee; 

tae R. 2427. An act for the relief of Annie 
e; 

H. R. 2505. An act for the relief of Lajos 
Schmidt and his wife, Magda; 
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H. R. 2874. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claim 
of Mary K. Reynolds, as successor in interest 
to the Colonial Realty Co.; 

H. R. 2875. An act for the relief of Dr. 
James K-Thong Yu; 

H. R. 2907. An act for the relief of Eliza- 
beth Just Mayer; 

H. R. 3026. An act for the relief of Barbara 
Gene Coster; 

H. R. 3038. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Olympia Cue; 

H. R. 3131. An act for the relief of Wesley 
Howard Leahy; 

H. R. 3249. An act for the relief of Kath- 
arina Link; 

H. R. 3903. An act for the relief of Sister 
Iolanda Sita, Sister Guerrina Brioli, Sister 
Pasqualina Coppari, Sister Anna Urbinati, 
Sister Ida Raschi, and Sister Elvira P. Men- 
carelli; 

H. R. 4510. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Helen Kon; 

H. R. 4701. An act for the relief of Josip 
Stanic; 

H. R. 4747. An act for the relief of Gio 
Batta Podesta; 

H. R. 4813. An act for the relief of Radu 
Florescu and Nicole Elizabeth Michel Flor- 
escu; 

H. R. 5265. An act for the relief of Margar- 
ete Hohmann Springer; 

H. R. 5355. An act for the rellef of Eva 
Gyori; 

H. R. 5578. An act for the relief of Hatsuko 
Kuniyoshi Dillon; 

H. R. 5820. An act for the relief of Michael 
K. Kaprielyan; 

H. R. 5842. An act for the relief of Viktor 
R. Kandlin; 

H. R. 6026, An act for the relief of Gertrud 
O. Heinz; 

H. R. 6086. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Preston Leon Stubblefield; 

H. R. 6478. An act for the relief of Nick 
Joseph Beni, Jr.; 

H. R. 6636. An act for the relief of Gregory 
Harry Bezenar; 

H. R. 6998. An act for the relief of Erna 
White; 

H. R. 7012. An act for the relief of Nicole 
Goldman; 

H. R. 7413. An act for the relief of Harold 
J. Davis; 

H. R. 7500. An act for the relief of Kurt 
Forsell; and 

H. R. 7802. An act for the relief of Hanna 
Werner and her child, Hanna Elizabeth Wer- 
ner; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 2009. An act to authorize the sale 
of certain land in Alaska to the Ninilchik 
Hospital Association, of Ninilchik, Alaska, 
for use as a hospital site and related pur- 


poses; 

H. R. 2014. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain public land in Alaska to the Com- 
munity Club of Chugiak, Alaska; and 

H. R. 2016. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain land to 
the Board of National Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of 
America; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 4236. An act for the relief of Nahi 
Youssef; and 

H.R. 4869. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Bert I. Biedermann (nee Ermenegilda Vit- 
toria Cernecca); ordered to be placed on the 
calendar, 

H. R. 4496. An act to authorize and direct 
the conveyance of certain lands to the 
Board of Education of Prince Georges 
County, Upper Marlboro, Md., so as to per- 
mit the construction of public educational 
facilities urgently required as a result of 
increased defense and other essential Fed- 
eral activities in the District of Columbia 
and its environs; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 
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H. R. 8680. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON S. 2420, TO 
AMEND SECTION 32 OF THE TRAD- 
ING WITH THE ENEMY ACT 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, I desire to give 
notice that a public hearing has been 
scheduled for Wednesday, April 14, 1954, 
at 10 a. m., in room 424, Senate Office 
Building, on the bill (S. 2420) to amend 
section 32 of the Trading With the 
Enemy Act, as amended, with reference 
to the designation of organizations as 
successors in interest to deceased per- 
sons. At the indicated time and place 
all persons interested in the proposed 
legislation may make such representa- 
tions as may be pertinent. The subcom- 
mittee consists of myself, chairman; the 
Senator from North Dakota IMr. 
LANGER]; the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. HENDRICKSON]; the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BUTLER]; the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]; the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS]; 
and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
MCCLELLAN]. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TIONS OF UNITED STATES CIR- 
CUIT AND DISTRICT JUDGES 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Thursday, 
April 15, 1954, at 10 a. m., in room 424, 
Senate Office Building, upon the follow- 
ing nominations. At the indicated time 
and place all persons interested in the 
nominations may make such represen- 
tations as may be pertinent. The sub- 
committee consists of myself, chairman; 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HENDRICKSON]; and the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 

Potter Stewart, of Ohio, to be United 
States circuit judge, sixth circuit, vice 
Xenophon Hicks, retired. 

James Alger Fee, of Oregon, to be 
United States circuit judge, ninth cir- 
cuit, vice Clifton Mathews, retired. 

Francis L. Van Dusen, of Pennsyl- 
vania, to be United States district judge 
for eastern district of Pennsylvania, vice 
Guy K. Bard, resigned. 

John W. Lord, Jr., of Pennsylvania, to 
be United States district judge for east- 
ern district of Pennsylvania, vice James 
P. McGranery, resigned. 

John L. Miller, of Pennsylvania, to be 
United States district judge for western 
district of Pennsylvania, vice William A. 
Stewart, deceased. 

Bailey Aldrich, of Massachusetts, to 
be United States district judge for the 
district of Massachusetts, to fill a new 
position. 

Alexander Bicks, of New York, to be 
United States district judge for south- 
ern district of New York, vice Vincent 
L. Leibell, retired. 

Archie Owen Dawson, of New York, to 
be United States district judge for south- 
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ern district of New York, vice Henry W. 
Goddard, retired. 

Edmund L. Palmieri, of New York, to 
be United States district judge for south- 
ern district of New York, to fill a new 
position. 

Lawrence Edward Walsh, of New York, 
to be United States district judge for 
southern district of New York, to fill a 
new position. 

Jean Sala Breitenstein, of Colorado, to 
be United States district judge for dis- 
trict of Colorado, to fill a new position, 

Robert Palmer Anderson, of Connecti- 
cut, to be United States district judge 
for the district of Connecticut, vice Car- 
roll C. Hincks, elevated. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR JOHNSON OF 
COLORADO 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I re- 
gret that because of attendance upon 
a committee the other day I was pre- 
vented from making the remarks I now 
desire to make. 

Mr. President, it was a shock and a 
blow and a cause for sadness through- 
out the West to learn that the senior 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSON] 
had decided to leave this body at the 
end of his present term. Senator EDWIN 
C. JoHNson has endeared himself to all 
the western region by his notable serv- 
ice, not only to his own State of Colo- 
rado, but to the other States which 
make up our great western empire. If 
Senator JouHnson had chosen to run 
again, he could have been elected over- 
whelmingly. He has chosen, instead, to 
retire from the Senate. He has done this 
for reasons of his own, and I no more 
question his reasons than I would ques- 
tion his motives. I know that he will 
understand there is not a trace of criti- 
cism intended when I say that his choice 
saddens all of us who have stood shoul- 
der to shoulder with him in fighting for 
the best interests of the West; and his 
decision saddens, I know, the people of 
the West, whom Senator JOHNSON has 
so well served. 

Senator JOHNSON is a real product of 
the West. He was born in Kansas when 
Kansas was a frontier. As a boy he 
moved farther, farther west, into west- 
ern Nebraska. He grew up on a cattle 
ranch. Then he moved farther west 
still, into Colorado; and that was Colo- 
rado’s gain, and Nebraska’s loss. But in 
the long run, Colorado’s gain was a gain 
for all the West. Ep JOHNSON served 
Colorado for many years as a legisla- 
tor—four times in the Colorado House 
of Representatives, for many years as an 
executive, one time as lieutenant gov- 
ernor, and two times as governor. Then 
he moved into the larger arena, coming 
to the Senate of the United States in 
1937. He will have served three terms 
in this body when he retires, by his own 
choice, on January 3, 1955. 

I shall not attempt to recite all of 
Senator JoHNSON’s achievements in the 
Senate. It would take a long time; and, 
while I think it would be time well spent, 
I wanted at this moment only to recog- 
nize the saddening impact which Senator 
JOHNSON’s announcement of voluntary 
retirement has made upon the West. 
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To whatever haven of retirement Sen- 
ator JOHNSON may go, he will take with 
him the love and respect of his colleagues 
in the Senate whom he leaves behind; 
and he will have with him always the 
warm feeling deep down inside that 
comes from knowledge of a job well done. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I was un- 
avoidably absent from the Senate and 
did not have an opportunity to join with 
my colleagues in paying tribute to Sen- 
ator Ep Jonnson, of Colorado. 

Ep JonNson and I have been closely 
and intimately associated during our 
respective terms in the Senate. He is my 
desk mate in the Senate Chamber, and 
x sit next to him in the Finance Commit- 

ee. 

I do not think I have ever come in con- 
tact with a man of greater abilities. He 
is able, conscientious, and courageous. 
If I were asked to name his outstanding 
attribute of ability, I would say it is his 
superb judgment. Time and time again 
in the Finance Committee and on the 
floor of the Senate I have seen him strike 
at the very heart of the most compli- 
cated questions by a simple sentence or 
so, Showing clearly his understanding of 
the subject under discussion, and, in the 
briefest possible language, give his con- 
clusions, which, to my way of thinking, 
nearly always indicated in a supreme 
sense his capacity to form a decision 
based upon wise judgment. 

Mr. President, I was more than 
shocked when I heard of his determina- 
tion not to be a candidate for reelection. 
I had discussed the matter with him in 
the Senate the day of his press con- 
ference, and I had urged him to stand 
for reelection. There has never been a 
time, I believe, in the history of our 
country when we have had greater need 
in public life for persons of the char- 
acter and capacity possessed by Ep 
JOHNSON. He will leave in the Senate 
deliberations and in the work of the 
committees of which he is a member a 
void that will be most difficult, if not im- 
possible, in my opinion, to fill. 

Of him it can be said that his public 
actions are determined by what in his 
conscience he believes to be for the best 
interests of his country. 

I wish him much happiness in what- 
ever activities he may undertake at the 
end of his term in the Senate. 

Ep JouHnson is a man who will always 
bear serious responsibilities. I can only 
hope that in his future career he will con. 
tribute his superb intellect and his pa- 
triotic efforts to the things that will aid 
in the solution of the many difficult 
problems that confront our country. 

My friendship for him and my close 
association with him during our work 
in the Senate will always remain one of 
the happiest and most cherished mem- 
ories of my life. I can only hope that in 
the future our paths will cross frequent- 
ly, so that I can continue to obtain from 
him the inspiration of courage and of 
patriotism and of the fine judgment with 
which he is so richly endowed. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I am 
happy to join the senior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran] and the senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], in 
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paying tribute to our distinguished col- 
league, Senator EDWIN JOHNSON, of Colo- 
rado. 

The senior Senator from Colorado is a 
neighbor of the people of Idaho, and we 
love and respect him, regardless of po- 
litical affiliations. I cannot begin to 
equal the eloquence of great statesmen 
who have paid tribute to Senator JoHN- 
son. In the neighboring State of Colo- 
rado he made his way to fame as gover- 
nor, and as a fine public servant. Since 
coming to the United States Senate he 
has certainly justified the great tributes 
which have been paid to him. Heisa 
man of character, integrity, and ability. 

My wife joins me in these tokens of re- 
spect to that great man, for the reason 
that Mrs. Johnson is a close personal 
friend of hers. 

I think the greatest tribute I can pay 
to Senator Ep Jounson is a tribute we use 
out West when we pay our respects to 
men whom we greatly admire. Senator 
Epwin C. JoHnson is “strictly western.” 

Mr. President, I should like to relate 
one of the most interesting things that 
happened to me when I first entered the 
Hall of the United States Senate. Our 
party was then in the minority, under the 
leadership of the late Senator Wherry. I 
asked Senator Wherry how to find my 
way about, and how to be a good Senator. 
Senator Wherry replied, Senator 
WELKER, always watch Ep JOHNSON. 
Even though he is of the opposite po- 
litical faith, he is a profound, fine, and 
able legislator. 

I wish for Senator and Mrs. JOHNSON 
every happiness in the years ahead. I 
hope the fine, warm, western winds will 
always caress them in Denver, and that 
sunshine will be theirs for the rest of 
their lives. 

I regret to see him go. I am not in- 
terested in the political aspect, or the 
fact that the Democratic Party is losing 
a Senator. I am interested in the fact 
that the Nation and the State of Colo- 
rado are losing the services of a great 
man. i 

Iam further interested in the fact that 
a great team of statesmen is being broken 
up. I refer to the senior Senator from 
Colorado and the senior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp]. All of us have ob- 
served their friendship and have had the 
benefit of their thinking. It is sad to 
see such a team broken up. 

After Senator EDWIN JOHNSON shall 
have closed his book of public service it 
will be truthfully said of him that the 
State of Colorado and the United States 
of America have gained new luster by 
reason of his eminent career. 


THE SLUM-CLEARANCE PUBLIC- 
HOUSING PROGRAM 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the body of the Recorp, as 
a part of my remarks, a very interest- 
ing and informative editorial entitled 
“Housing and the Senate,” which was 
published in the New York Times of 
April 6. I commend the editorial to the 
careful attention of all Members of the 
Senate and the public. 
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There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


HOUSING AND THE SENATE 


The fate of low-rent slum-clearance pub- 
lic housing now lies with the Senate, which 
in past years has, through its own affirma- 
tive action and its influence in conference, 
managed, to its credit, to keep this program 
alive. 

The House, in rejecting President Eisen- 
hower’s request for authority to contract 
with local public-housing authorities for 
construction of 35,000 dwelling units a year 
fc~ the next 4 years, showed itself either 
ignorant of or insensitive to the conditions 
in our large cities. The vote was 211 to 
176, with 150 Republicans and 61 Demo- 
crats against the 4-year program, and 51 Re- 
publicans, 124 Democrats, and 1 Independent 
for it. This was the roll call on a Demo- 
cratic motion. Our Washington dispatch 
reported that the trouble appeared to be 
that neither side wanted the other to get 
credit for putting public-housing provisions 
into the bill,” but the net result is that 
there is no assurance for a continuing pro- 
gram after present commitments are ex- 
hausted. 

Senator MAYBANK, Democrat, of South 
Carolina, is taking up the fight, not only for 
restoring the 35,000 quota but also to re- 
instate the scope of the 1949 goal of 135,000 
units a year. Party politics being what it is, 
we hope some strong Republican leadership 
will appear, to assure the rescue of the pub- 
lic-housing program. Public housing has a 
long record of bipartisan support. It is a 
principle that should be above narrow parti- 
sanship, yet we have little doubt that if the 
Republicans are looking to the November 
elections with any realism they should re- 
alize that the party that scuttles public 
housing will feel the effects of such callous- 
ness at the polls. 

People who do not live in the largest cities 
simply cannot realize the conditions that 
develop from lack of living space. Whole 
families are living in single rooms and pay- 
ing a high rent. The result is demoralizing, 
to children and adults alike. These families 
have no place to go. The housing shortage 
has greatly reduced turnover of apartments, 
and because there is no satisfactory margin 
of vacancy, as in the old days, it is impossi- 
ble in New York to consider the total aban- 
donment of rent control and the return of a 
free market. Private enterprise makes no 
claim to being able to supply accommoda- 
tions for these thousands of families of low 
income, and any filtering-down process is not 
working fast enough to benefit them. The 
result is degradation of living standards to 
a point that shocks the conscience. If it is 
socialism to help these people, what is it if 
we don’t help them? 


HUMAN RIGHTS IN THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
first issue of a new publication entitled 
“U. S. A., which is described as “an 
American bulletin of fact and opinion,” 
has come to my attention. In this par- 
ticular issue there is an article entitled 
“Test Case of U. N. Human Rights,” by 
Alice Widener, which discusses in most 
interesting fashion the contrast between 
action taken in the case of certain Com- 
munists who were dismissed by the 
United Nations, and subsequently 
granted large sums as indemnities and 
damages, and the action taken in the 
case of an employee of the United Na- 
tions Economic and Social Council Sece 
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retariat, who was definitely anti-Com- 
munist, and who was dismissed and was 
allowed no indemnity or damages what- 
soever. 

Because I believe this subject is of 
substantial interest to my colleagues and 
to the public, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed at this point 
in the RECORD, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Test Cass or U. N. HuMAN RIGHTS 
(By Alice Widener) 


In U. S. News & World Report, December 25, 
1953, there appeared on page 6 the following 
paragraph: 

“Anticommunism, as well as procommu- 
nism, seems to be ground ior the discharge 
of United Nations employees. At least one 
employee of the U. N. was fired because of 
his alertness in correcting pro-Communist 
propaganda that fi.tered into his depart- 
ment’s reports.” 

Back of this item is a shocking tale of 
U. N. intrigue and of flagrant injustice to a 
distinguished American, Dr. Lyman C. White. 

A loyal, competent member of the U. N. 
Economic and Social Council Secretariat 
from April 1, 1946, to December 31, 1952, Dr. 
White was dismissed from his job on the 
queer-sounding charge that he did not pos- 
sess qualities of reliable judgment in han- 
dling liaison with nongovernmental organi- 
zations enjoying consultative status at the 
United Nations. 

In December 1953, Dr. White appealed to 
the U. N. Administrative Tribunal for redress 
from injustice. During the hearings, the 
U. N. Legal Department did not present to 
the tribunal a single instance—documented 
or undocumented—of Dr. White's alleged un- 
reliable judgment. Yet the tribunal rejected 
his claim for reinstatement to U. N. employ- 
ment, and awarded him neither indemnities 
nor damages. 

The tribunal's decision (from which there 
is no recourse under U. N. rules) was taken 
only 3 months after its judges had ordered 
the reinstatement and/or payment of heavy 
indemnities and damages to 11 United States 
nationals. They had been dismissed by the 
U. N. after presumptive evidence of their dis- 
loyalty to and/or espionage against the 
United States had been uncovered by a Fed- 
eral grand jury and a Senate subcommittee. 

In comparing the case of Dr. White with 
that of the “Red eleven,” as they are de- 
scribed in the press, it is imperative to con- 
sider the legal aspects of job tenure at the 
United Nations. Dr. White held a fixed-term 
contract with pension rights. One of the 
Red eleven had a temporary-indefinite con- 
tract; the other 10 enjoyed the extraordinary 
privilege of holding permanent contracts. 

The administrative tribunal itself found in 
1951+ that “a majority of U. N. staff mem- 
bers held temporary-indefinite or fixed term 
contracts,” that many of the latter were 
held by personnel engaged in work which 
would continue “as long as the United Na- 
tions itself shall continue”; and that fixed 
term contracts “may give rise to expectan- 
cies not necessarily concluded by the fact 
that a fixed date of termination is incorpo- 
rated in their provisions.” 

There were two main factors under con- 
sideration in Dr. White's case: 

1. The question of whether or not the 
U. N. accorded him due process. 

2. The matter of the quality of his judg- 
ment. 

Concerning due process, Dr. White’s em- 
ployment was terminated after a U. N. per- 
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sonnel selection committee (known as the 
Walters committee) made the finding: 

The committee considers that Mr. White 
does not possess the qualities of reliable 
judgment required by a permanent civil 
servant and particularly so in the special 
function which he has been performing. 

Informed sources at the United Nations 
have described the Walters committee 
(whose members were appointed by and re- 
sponsible only to the Secretary General) as 
a “kangaroo court” before which the ac- 
cused were not permitted to face their ac- 
cusers and were not informed about the 
testimony. 

A most extraordinary fact is that during 
the legal preparation of Dr. White’s case, 
neither his counsel nor the U. N. legal de- 
partment could examine the proceedings of 
the Walters committee. This body had de- 
stroyed the minutes of its meetings, and 
never filed a single public record. 

Later, an indignant U. N. delegate, Mr. 
Bakr of Iraq, told the General Assembly: 
“the procedure of destroying the minutes 
of the committee was certainly unorthodox 
and wrong.” Under this procedure, said Mr. 
Bakr, a U. N. staff member could be “inves- 
tigated, judged, and convicted” without the 
U. N. being able to refer to the committee’s 
records. 

The U. N. staff committee (representing 
all Secretariat employees) declared it had 
“serious misgivings” about the Walters com- 
mittee? and said “the absence of a record 
makes it difficult, in some cases, for any ap- 
pellate body to review the committee's deci- 
sions.” 

The most outraged protest against these 
methods came from Ambassador Hoppenot 
of France, who told the General Assembly“ 
that at the U. N. there must be no more 
abolition of jobs which were “concealed dis- 
missals,” no more “secret procedures,” no 
more “doctored files,” and no more records 
destroyed after use. 

This statement by the French Ambassador 
is in strong contrast to the statements made 
by Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge and Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt that there are no secrets 
at the U. N., and that all information there 
is available to everybody. 

But despite all criticism leveled at the 
U. N. “kangaroo court,” the Administrative 
Tribunal decided that the Secretary Gen- 
eral (Trygve Lie), “by stating that he ac- 
cepted the Walters committee’s recommenda- 
tion, gave a valid reason for not granting 
a new appointment to the applicant (Dr. 
White).“ 

The tribunal further washed its hands of 
moral responsibility concerning due process 
in this case by stating: 

“It is not for the tribunal to express an 
opinion on internal administrative practices 
adopted by the Secretary-General.” * 


DR. WHITE’S JUDGMENT 


Now, as to the vital question of Dr. White's 
judgment, which is the nub of the whole 
affair: 

The fact is that his judgment was never 
questioned by his superior officers until after 
Dr. White protested in September 1948, 
against the quality of work and accuracy of 
facts furnished to the U. N. by a Rumanian 
with the alias Louis Dolivet who has been 
described as “a topflight Kremlin operator,” 
and is today barred by the United States 
Government from entry into this country. 
As a matter of fact, Dr. White had been pro- 
moted twice, with substantial salary in- 


2U. N. document GA/958, April 1, 1953. 
3U. N. Doc. SCC/158, 10 April 1953. 
V. N. Doc. GA/953, 30 March 1953. 
U. N. Doc. AT/DEC/46, 
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creases, by the U. N. and his status there 
had continually improved up until the time 
of his clash with Dolivet. 

It was on March 24, 1948, that Dr. White 
received the following communication from 
the U. N. Assistant Secretary General for 
Social Affairs: 

“I wish to inform you that in agreement 
with Mr. David Owen I have entrusted Mr. 
Louis Dolivet, Consultant of the Department 
of Social Affairs, with the task of preparing 
and drafting a handbook containing in- 
formation on nongovernmental organiza- 
tions having some form of consultative 
status with the Economic and Social Council. 

“Mr. Dolivet will be in touch with you for 
the gathering of the necessary material and 
will also arrange, in consultation with the 
Department of Public Information, for the 
publication and circulation of this hand- 
book. He will call on your assistance when- 
ever required.” 

Not knowing that Dolivet was an agent of 
the Comintern, Dr. White complied with 
this directive without protest. But 6 
months later he felt compelled to send a 
cable to Paris to his superior officer, Mr. 
Gilbert Yates, complaining about irrelevan- 
cies, important omissions, and lack of scien- 
tific approach in Dolivet’s introductory 
chapters for the handbook. 

In answer, Mr. Yates cabled on October 9, 
1948, that Dolivet would devote the major 
part of his time to preparation of the hand- 
book, and that the section in which Dr. 
White was employed should give [Dolivet] 
all assistance, including access papers as 
member Secretariat. 

Still ignorant of Dolivet’s real role (it 
was not publicly disclosed until the follow- 
ing summer), Dr. White replied to Yates: 
“Will cooperate fully.” 

But soon the differences of opinion be- 
tween Dolivet and Dr. White grew acute. 

Dr. White testified before the Tribunal 
that Dolivet warned him: “If you criticize 
my work to others I'll make plenty of trouble 
for you, and don’t you think I can’t do it.” 

On November 30, 1948, Mr. Yates sent a 
handwritten letter to Dr. White stating in 
part: 

“Again, I could not honestly say your 
‘official’ judgment is a strong point 
your appreciation of the bearing of inter- 
national political trends on our work is not 
good; you may have a natural and easily un- 
derstandable aversion to the ‘political’ as- 
pect of matters, but in the U. N. as it has to 
work it is often necessary to have a greater 
appreciation of these questions in order to 
be able to know what is the really correct 
line.” 

Yates added that others of Dr. White's 
senior officers shared this opinion concern- 
ing his judgment, and Yates suggested that 
perhaps Dr. White might find himself better 
suited to a post elsewhere than in the U. N. 
Secretariat. 

Dr. White continued his criticisms of Doli- 
vet's work. 

Careful study of the documents in Dr. 
White's case leads a researcher to question 
seriously the reliability of his superior offi- 
cers’ judgment. They hired and backed 
“Comintern agent” Dolivet. One of them, a 
Mr. Charles Hogan, bore executive respon- 
sibility for the issuance of a press release? 
which caused a scandal at the U. N. because 
it unduly favored the Communist-dominated 
World Federation of Trade Unions. More im- 
portant still, Dr. White’s top boss was Mr. 
David Owen, in whose Department of Eco- 
nomic Affairs—according to charts in the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee re- 
port of January 2, 1953—there was the great- 
est concentration of fifth-amendment United 
States nationals. 
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After the Dolivet episode and other inci- 
dents involving White's strong aversion to the 
Red line, his position at the U. N. grew less 
and less secure. Eventually the Walters com- 
mittee recommended termination of his em- 
ployment on expiration of his fixed-term 
contract, and Dr. White appealed first to a 
joint appeals board and then to the admin- 
istrative tribunal. The tribunal found that 
the allegations presented by Dr. White’s coun- 
sel concerning hidden political motives of 
some of his superior officers were unsubstan- 
tiated, and noted that he had received on 
dismissal an act of grace payment of 5 
months’ salary. 

In considering the tribunal’s decision, 
Americans might take into account the fact 
that when charges amounting to serious mis- 
conduct were brought against the U. N. 
Red 11 the Secretary General leaned over 
backwards to accord them due process; he 
consulted a special commission of jurists 
who recommended their dismissal. Despite 
this the tribunal awarded the 11 (including 
the holder of only a temporary-indefinite 
contract) reinstatement and/or indemnifi- 
cation and damages. But when loyal Dr. 
White was dismissed without a single charge 
of misconduct, the tribunal awarded him 
nothing. 

Dr. White’s legal counsel, a former presi- 
dent of the American Foreign Law Associa- 
tion, has stated his belief that White's term- 
ination was the result of hidden political 
motives on the part of some of his superiors. 
Counsel also wrote: “Mr. White's superiors 
in the United Nations Secretariat, practi- 
cally without exception or limitation, af- 
firmed the high quality and standing of his 
work throughout his service in the Secre- 
tariat.” 

The leaders of 20 outstanding nongovern- 
mental organizations with consultative 
status at the United Nations sent a letter to 
the Honorable Byed Amjad Ali, then presi- 
dent of the Economic and Social Council, 
expressing their confidence in Dr. White’s 
“integrity, competence and spirit of service” 
and also their belief that “no one in the 
Secretariat more than he has helped to in- 
terpret the significance of charter provisions 
for the recognition of nongovernmental or- 
ganizations as a means of giving the volun- 
tarily-organized public opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the work of the Economic and 
Social Council.” 

Thus, it seems, a review of the facts in the 
case of Dr. White should lead Americans to 
inquire: “Whose human rights does the 
United Nations Administration wish to pro- 
tect?” 

On January 1, 1954, Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold issued a new year message 
that concluded: 

“Our work for peace must begin within 
the private world of each one of us. To 
build for man a world without fear, we must 
be without fear. To build a world of justice, 
we must be just.” 

Yes, indeed. 


PROPOSED SALARY INCREASE IN 
JUDICIAL AND LEGISLATIVE 
BRANCHES 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
have received a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the American Bar Association, 
informing me of the text of a resolu- 
tion adopted by the House of Delegates 
of the American Bar Association at its 
recent meeting in Atlanta, Ga. The 
resolution approves the salary increases 
in the judicial and legislative branches 
of the Federal Government, as recom- 
mended in the report of the Commission 
on Judicial and Congressional Salaries, 
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and as incorporated in amendments 
which I offered for printing last Janu- 
ary, and which I intend to propose to 
my bill S. 1663, now pending on the Sen- 
ate Calendar, whenever that bill may be 
called up for consideration in the Senate. 

In this connection, Mr. President, it is 
my understanding the majority leader 
some time ago informed leaders of the 
bench and the bar that it was his inten- 
tion to call up this proposed legislation 
during the first week in April. I should 
like to ask the able majority leader if 
he can tell us now when this bill will be 
brought before the Senate for consid- 
eration. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
will say to the Senator from Nevada that 
the bill has not yet been scheduled by 
the majority policy committee for con- 
sideration. I believe the Senator will 
agree with me that there is some pro- 
posed legislation of higher priority which 
needs to be considered. However, I shall 
keep the Senator and the Senate advised 
of the developments. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I do not know 
whether I agree with the majority leader 
that there is any proposed legislation of 
higher priority, but I should like to ob- 
tain consideration for the bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am glad to have 
the distinguished Senator’s views, and 
will keep them in mind. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the letter to which I have 
referred. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill., March 31, 1954. 
Hon. Par McCarran, 

Chairman, Standing Subcommittee on 
Improvements in Judicial Machin- 
ery, United States Senate, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR McCarran: At the recent 
meeting of the House of Delegates of the 
American Bar Association, the following res- 
olution was adopted upon recommendation 
of the Standing Committee on Judicial Se- 
lection, Tenure and Compensation: 

“Resolved, That the American Bar Associ- 
ation approves the salary increases in the 
judicial and legislative branches of the Fed- 
eral Government, as recommended in the 
report of the Commission on Judicial and 
Congressional Salaries, dated January 15, 
1954, and as incorporated in amendments to 
S. 1663, offered January 18, 1954, by Senator 
McCarran, of Nevada, and in H. R. 7510, in- 
troduced by Congressman CHauNcey W. 
REED, of Illinois.” 

This is being sent for your information and 
whatever action may be appropriate. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH D. STECHER, Secretary. 


CONSTRUCTION OF HIGHWAYS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3184) to amend and sup- 
plement the Federal Aid Road Act ap- 
proved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as 
amended, and supplemented, to author- 
ize appropriations for continuing the 
construction of highways, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
Parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Is not the pending 
question the so-called Chavez amend- 
ment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is it correct that 
the yeas and nays have been ordered 
on the Chavez amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I do not 
know whether any Senators desire to 
speak in support of the Chavez amend- 
ment or not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Arizona IMr. 
Haypen] expects to speak in opposition 
to it. 

Mr. MARTIN. I should like to make 
a brief statement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wonder if 
the Senator from Arizona could not be 
recognized so that he may proceed at 
this time. He is compelled to leave the 
Chamber shortly. 

Mr. MARTIN. Certainly. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I must 
confess that I have had much difficulty 
in making up my mind as to how to vote 
on the Chavez amendment. It has not 
been easy to decide what is the right 
way to do. 

I have before me a memorial adopted 
by the Legislature of the State of Ari- 
zona under date of March 1, 1954, which 
concludes with the following resolution: 

1. That the Congress of the United States 
retain the formula set forth under section 
21 of the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1952, 
and that said present formula be applied to 
all similar legislation which may be enacted 
and all appropriations which may be author- 
ized for Federal aid to highways, and spe- 
cifically that it be applied to future inter- 
state allocations. 


It is stated in the preamble: 


In order to cite a comparison which will 
highlight and emphasize the glaring in- 
equity of the 1954 proposal— 


The 1954 proposal referred to in the 
memorial is that a larger amount of 
money be applied to the national system 
of interstate highways to be appor- 
tioned according to population. That is 
not what the pending bill provides. The 
bill as reported to the Senate provides 
that only one-half the amount author- 
ized for the interstate highway system 
shall be apportioned according to popu- 
lation— 


attention is directed to the State of Kansas, 
which has 701.5 miles of interstate mileage, 
and improvement to the interstate system 
is fixed at 0.80 percent of the total allocation, 
Under the proposed formula, Kansas will re- 
ceive a net amount of $2,919,000. On the 
other hand, and in sharp contrast, is Arizo- 
na's position under the proposed popula- 
tion formula. As previously pointed out, 
this State has 1,136.9 miles of interstate 
highways. Arizona’s estimated cost of im- 
provement to this system is 0.82 percent of 
the total allocation, but it is scheduled to re- 
ceive but 0.75 percent, or a net amount of 
$1,838,000. Here, then is a case where one 
State, Arizona, has 435.4 more miles to im- 
prove, a higher improvement estimate, but 
more than $1 million less than the State of 
Kansas with which to achieve the improve- 
ment. 


The situation as stated in the memo- 
rial adopted by the Arizona Legislature 
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has been changed by agreement of both 
the House and Senate Committees on 
Public Works that only one-half of the 
funds authorized for interstate roads 
shall be apportioned according to popu- 
lation, and the other half according to 
the usual formula. That formula was 
adopted in 1916 at the suggestion of Hon. 
Dorsey W. Shackleford, of Missouri, 
chairman of the Good Roads Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives. It 
was by the adoption of his proposed com- 
promise which made possible the enact- 
ment of the original Federal-Aid Road 
Act. It was then provided that one- 
third of the money appropriated by Con- 
gress for Federal aid should be appor- 
tioned according to population, one- 
third according to area, and one-third 
according to the mileage of post roads. 
Representative Shackleford placed that 
last provision in the bill because the 
Constitution provides that Congress 
shall have power to establish post roads. 

I reported to the Senate the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1944 from the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 
If I do so say myself, it has proved to be 
a very effective piece of legislation, In 
that act it was provided that— 

There shall be designated within the con- 
tinental United States a national system of 
interstate highways not exceeding 40,000 
miles in total extent so located as to con- 
nect by routes, as direct as practicable, the 
principal metropolitan areas, cities, and in- 
dustrial centers, to serve the national de- 
fense, and to connect at suitable border 
points with routes of continental importance 
in the Dominion of Canada and the Republic 
of Mexico. 


The concept of a strategic network of 
national highways was first developed 
shortly after the First World War, when 
the Bureau of Public Roads inquired of 
the War Department whether it would 
be desirable to concentrate appropria- 
tions for highway construction upon 
routes determined to be of strategic 
value. 

Gen. John J. Pershing was at that time 
Chief of Staff. The map submitted by 
the War Department to the Bureau of 
Public Roads is known as the Pershing 
map. It comprises approximately 56,000 
miles of roads as of strategic importance. 

The 1944 Highway Act provided for the 
designation of not more than 40,000 
miles. It is my understanding that up 
to the present time approximately 38,000 
miles have been designated as being in 
this category. 

We did something else in the 1944 act. 
For the first time Congress breached the 
original formula of area, population, and 
mileage of post roads, by providing in 
that act for an appropriation for urban 
highways based solely upon population. 
Therefore, the formula which it has been 
stated has not been changed up to this 
time actually was substantially modified 
in the 1944 act. 

Since 1944 Congress has appropriated 
money for urban highways, apportioned 
strictly according to population. The 
reason for that is simple. In order to 
get in and out of cities and towns with 
wide enough streets to carry the ever- 
expanding flow of traffic, frontage must 
be condemned. The larger the town, the 
higher the cost of highway frontage. 
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We did prevent all the money going to 
the big cities by providing that it should 
be allocated to municipalities having a 
population of 5,000 or more, but, never- 
theless, the appropriations are appor- 
tioned upon population, and nothing else. 

It has been represented to me by the 
Bureau of Public Roads that the great 
difficulty in constructing the strategic 
highway system is that the Bureau runs 
into bottlenecks in trying to build roads 
through populous centers. Therefore, it 
was recommended originally that the 
entire sum be apportioned according to 
population. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Is there any source 
the Senator knows of to which one may 
turn to determine where a given primary 
highway stops and the interstate 
highway commences? 

Mr. CASE. If the Senator from Ari- 
zona will yield—— 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is obvious that the 
38,000 miles which have been designated 
as strategic are also a part of the 
Federal-aid highway system. According 
to the findings of the War Department 
that particular mileage would be more 
important to the national defense than 
any other mileage on the Federal-aid 
system. 

Mr. CORDON. Is there extant any 
map or any source of information re- 
garding the precise roads which have 
been designated as making up the 40,000 
miles, or whatever the mileage is? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case] probably may 
answer the Senator’s question better 
than I can. I yield to him for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. CASE. The committee has ar- 
ranged to have a map placed at the rear 
of the Chamber showing the interstate 
designations. Small copies of the map 
are available, and I shall be happy to 
send one to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CORDON. How many lineal 
miles have been so designated? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Thirty-eight thousand 
miles, out of the forty thousand miles, 
which were authorized to be so desig- 
nated by Congress in 1944. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I believe the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon will find 
his question answered if he will turn to 
page 269 of the hearings. At page 269 
he will find a copy of the official map 
furnished by the Public Roads Admin- 
istration covering the national system 
of interstate highways, now amounting 
to about 38,000 miles. 

Mr. CORDON. Is it planned that 
these 38,000 miles of highways, most of 
which I assume have already been con- 
structed in some form or other, are now 
to be reconstructed or widened, or to 
have lanes added to them? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That need is evident 
on most of the main highways through- 
out the United States. 

Mr. CORDON. Is it particularly true 
with respect to this strategic highway 
system? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes, 
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Mr. CORDON. It would be idle to 
call them interstate highways and do 
nothing on them. There must be some- 
thing it is intended to do on those high- 
ways which it is not intended to do on 
other primary highways. What is it? 

Mr. HAYDEN. According to the 
pending bill, $150 million would be ap- 
plied each year for 2 years to the 38,000 
miles of highways. According to the 
House bill, $200 million a year would be 
applied to the same designated 38,000 
miles. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator from 
Arizona is speaking in terms of money. 
I am speaking of construction or recon- 
struction, and what is intended to be 
done to the so-called interstate high- 
ways, which would make them different 
from a primary highway in any given 
area. Are they to be wider, are they 
to have a heavier base, are they to be 
changed in length, or what is to be done 
to them? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota so 
that he may give a more complete an- 
swer to the question of the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. CASE. With the indulgence of 
the Senator from Arizona, under the 
description that has been given to me of 
interstate highways, the Senator from 
Oregon has pretty well indicated what 
the situation is. In some cases it means 
a wider highway. In some cases it 
means a heavier base. For example, on 
the limited interstate highway with 
which I am familiar in my own State, it 
has meant putting concrete in place of 
tarvia, where the traffic was heavy and 
the highway had a particular military 
use. In other cases it has meant im- 
proving the alinement. In still other 
cases it has meant changing the grade. 
It has also meant straightening the high- 
way, and it has meant moving the pri- 
mary road and bypassing a town or city 
so that it would be possible to avoid the 
traffic flow in urban centers. 

In a letter which I received from the 
Commissioner of Public Roads this 
morning, with relation to another ques- 
tion which has arisen, he pointed out 
the problem the Bureau has encountered 
in getting roads through or around cities, 
with the widening that is taking place 
and the cloverleaf designs which have 
to be developed, to afford access to the 
roads. Although a section of an inter- 
state road may not be a limited access 
road, in the sense that a toll road would 
be, there are places where there must 
be controlled access to the interstate 
system by means of cloverleaf patterns, 
or something of that sort. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yielded to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota, to answer a 
question of the senior Senator from 
Oregon, because I was satisfied that he 
could answer the Senator’s question in 
more detail than I could, since I am not 
now a member of the Public Roads Com- 
mittee. However, what the Senator 
from South Dakota has stated confirms 
my understanding of the situation. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield for a 
brief statement? 

Mr. HAYDEN, I yield. 
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Mr. CORDON. The reason I asked 
the question was that I have not been 
able to get the type of information I 
feel I should have, if I am to support 
the position of the committee. When I 
find the committee submitting a report 
containing this kind of recommendation, 
since I know the personnel of the com- 
mittee, the recommendation carries 
weight with me. However, when I turn 
to an independent examination, to de- 
termine why the report is as it is, I am 
unable to find, for myself independently, 
the information I desire to have. I be- 
lieve it is very important that on the 
floor of the Senate as complete a state- 
ment be made as can be made with re- 
spect to precisely why, in the case of 
interstate roads, there is a need for a 
different yardstick of measurement in 
apportionments between the several 
States. 

Mr. HAYDEN. One answer is that, as 
I have previously stated, back in the 
1920’s, the Bureau of Public Roads asked 
the War Department to designate a road 
mileage which they considered to be of 
high strategic value for the national de- 
fense. Approximately 56,000 miles were 
so designated on a map submitted by 
General Pershing. In 1944 the committee 
and the Congress adopted 40,000 of the 
56,000 miles as essential for the national 
defense. Itisnow being proposed to ap- 
propriate money for that mileage. Last 
year, for the first time, $25 million was 
specifically appropriated for that pur- 
pose. It is now proposed by the House 
to authorize for such strategic highways 
$200 million a year and the Senate com- 
mittee has recommended $150 million 
a year. 

What the Arizona State Legislature 
was complaining about in the memorial 
sent to me was that the money was to be 
apportioned entirely according to popu- 
lation. Both the House and the Senate 
committees have recommended a com- 
promise in that respect, with one-half 
to be apportioned according to popula- 
tion and the other half according to the 
long-established formula. 

Mr. President, when I first became a 
Member of Congress many years ago 
Champ Clark told me to remember that 
there never was an important piece of 
legislation placed upon the statute books 
except as a result of compromise. Ihave 
found that to be invariably true. 

Under the present circumstances, I 
have been persuaded to make up my 
mind that Congress might well try out 
this change in the basis of apportion- 
ment for the next 2 years. After all, 
there is nothing permanent about any 
Federal-aid highway legislation. It is 
always a 2-year arrangement. If we find 
that it does not work properly, Congress 
can return to the old system of appor- 
tionment of Federal aid among the 
States. 

The legislature of my State adopted 
another memorial on March 1, 1954, 
which recommends “that the Congress 
of the United States increase the annual 
amount of Federal aid for highways to 
$900 million.” 

This memorial was based upon the un- 
derstanding that the total amount of 
funds derived from the excise tax on 
gasoline by the Federal Government was 
approximately that sum of money. The 
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Congress is now in process of doing what 
the Arizona Legislature asked to be done 
in that regard. The Congress will also 
undoubtedly agree that only one-half of 
the money made available for the con- 
struction of the national system of inter- 
state highways shall be apportioned ac- 
cording to population under these 
changed circumstances, it now seems to 
me that I would be justified in yoting 
against the pending amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I par- 
ticularly appreciate the way the Sena- 
tor has developed this matter, as the 
sponsor and founder of the Federal-aid 
system. I am deeply grateful for his 
having gone into the question and hav- 
ing gotten to the heart of the problem. 
In the first place, the committee report 
does follow the suggestion made by the 
distinguished Senator, by authorizing a 
total appropriation of $1 billion a year, 
which is the estimated amount of reve- 
nue derived from the gas tax. 

The real reason for giving special rec- 
ognition to interstate highways is that 
they are not being built. I have had the 
committee staff prepare a compilation, 
copies of which some of the Senators 
have, showing the average cost per mile 
of removing the bottlenecks in the sys- 
tem. In the eight great States which 
are customarily listed first by those who 
are supporting the idea of allotting all 
the interstate funds on a basis of popu- 
lation—namely, California, Illinois, 
Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Texas—it appears 
that the cost per mile for the completion 
of the incomplete links is $532,000, 
whereas, in the case of 15 other States 
chosen from all parts of the Nation, in 
which the total mileage of the inter- 
state system is approximately equal to 
that in the 8 States which I mentioned, 
the average cost per mile is $92,000, or 
approximately one-sixth of the cost of 
construction in all States where there is 
heavily congested population. So, as a 
result of that situation, the bottlenecks 
have not been eliminated. 

New Jersey has the greatest problem 
of all, as I have been told this morning 
by Mr. Hale, the executive head of the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials. On the interstate system in 
New Jersey, there is a road which, leav- 
ing New York, goes through cities across 
the river from New York, such as 
Newark and Jersey City and on to Phil- 
adelphia. The expense of constructing 
that highway as a through highway has 
been so great that the road authorities 
have not attempted it. They are using 
old roads, and have built, instead, partly 
to meet the need, a toll highway which 
misses some of the cities, but which does 
connect with Wilmington at the lower 
end of the State of New Jersey. Addi- 
tional construction has been practically 
stopped because of the enormous ex- 
pense involved. 

Similar situations exist in New York, 
Massachusetts, and other States. It 
seemed quite clear to the committee that 
progress should be made toward elimi- 
nating these bottlenecks. Work along 
that line is critically important in this 
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age of atomic bombs and hydrogen 
bombs. The Defense Department and 
other agencies have made it clear that 
the elimination of these bottlenecks is 
of immense importance to the security 
of the Nation. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the Senator from 
Florida will permit me to interrupt him, 
we heard that same kind of testimony 
before the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads when Congress adopted the 
Federal Aid Highway Act of 1944. It 
was stated that a road could be built in 
the country areas without undue cost, 
but in cities and towns the cost would be 
increased so greatly that the project 
could not be undertaken. So in the 
1944 law we authorized an appropriation 
of $125 million a year for highways in 
urban areas, to be apportioned among 
the States upon the sole basis of popula- 
tion. 

A showing quite similar to the one 
which the Senator from Florida has 
mentioned induced Congress to depart 
from the previous formula. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, did not 
the Senator from South Dakota, a while 
ago, seek to justify the interstate fund 
as a special fund? Iam not opposing the 
fund as such, but the Senator from South 
Dakota spoke of the immense cost of 
constructing roads in cities. Does not 
the bill carry $190 million to be used ex- 
clusively to overcome the various bot- 
tlenecks, and is not even that appor- 
tioned on a basis of population? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is entirely cor- 
rect. The amount of money carried in 
the bill for that purpose has been in- 
creased, as the amount heretofore ap- 
propriated has not been sufficient to ac- 
complish the desired result. 

Mr. STENNIS. I point out in that 
connection that I have figures before me 
indicating that 46 percent of the funds 
for urban roads is to be spent under the 
interstate system, and the bill author- 
izes $87 million 

Mr. HAYDEN. We are authorizing a 
much larger sum of money for all high- 
way purposes than has ever before been 
authorized, and if a part of it is to be de- 
voted to the strategic highway network, 
I feel we can afford to take a chance 
on a different apportionment for the 
next 2 years and see how it will work. 

Mr. STENNIS. According to the pres- 
ent practice, 34 percent of the funds for 
primary funds is used on the interstate 
highway system. Under the pending 
bill it will amount to $116 million. 
Forty-six percent of the funds for urban 
roads amounts to approximately $87 mil- 
lion, making a total of approximately 
$203 million. Then under the bill, $150 
million more goes to interstate high- 
ways, which will make a total of $353 
million of the $910 million provided by 
the bill. According to express provision 
in the bill, and under present practice, 
that is to be spent on the interstate sys- 
tem. In addition to that, the bill pro- 
vides that the Federal Government will 
put up 60 percent of the cost of the in- 
terstate highways and the States will 
put up only 40 percent. 
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Those facts, taken together, constitute 
one of the main reasons why I oppose 
going a step further and providing a 
special cut when it comes to apportion- 
ing among the States. That is the very 
heart of this fight. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I confess to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi that it was not 
easy for me not to make up my mind 
to disagree with him, but I felt we could 
proceed under the new formula for the 
next 2 years, and in that time ascertain 
how the plan works. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from Mississippi has referred to the 
fact that the distribution of the funds 
under the matching formula for the 
interstate system will be on a basis of 
60-40. That, as the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arizona knows, is a departure 
from the previous formula. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. GORE. I think it is fair to relate 
that in the committee I opposed the 60- 
40 formula. I thought it would be ad- 
visable to retain the 50-50 matching 
method. However, a majority of the 
committee favored the 60-40 method. 
The reason given was that the inter- 
state system is a national system, and 
that the national interest is paramount. 
Because of this national need for an 
interstate system, the committee felt 
justified in matching funds on a 60-40 
basis. 

If that be true, as I believe it to be 
true, then would it not follow that the 
Senate, in giving consideration to the 
interstate system, should bear in mind 
that the national need for an interlock- 
ing strategic system of first-class inter- 
state highways is paramount, and that, 
therefore, we should place the most 
money where the need is the greatest, 
rather than to proceed with the old sys- 
tem of allocating funds on a basis that 
does not give proper recognition of popu- 
lation. 

Let us authorize the money for inter- 
state roads on the basis of national need, 
If it is to be for local development, 
then we have the secondary highway 
system which I support. If it is to be 
half national and half State, then there 
is the primary system remaining on a 
50-50 basis. 

We are here considering the building 
of a system of interstate highways 
throughout the Nation, a comparatively 
new venture, on a 60-40 matching basis. 
Whether the cost be small or great, a 
system of national interstate highways 
is to be built to serve the entire country. 
I believe that is the basis upon which the 
question should be judged. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator from 
Tennessee has made a very sound argu- 
ment. It must always be remembered 
that there is an imperative need for 
every kind of road. The farmer needs 
roads to get from his farm to town. 
Cities need better and wider streets in 
order to prevent decay. The hearts of 
many cities are rotting because of the 
lack of proper transportation to enable 
people to get into and out of them. 
The demand for modern highways, as is 
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demonstrated by the increasing number 
of automobiles and trucks, is tremen- 
dous, and the demand has not been met, 
and will not be met even by this bill. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for an observation? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. The Senator from Ari- 
zona has discussed this proposal in con- 
nection with the original plan, or the 
Pershing map. I have always been very 
greatly interested in the highway sys- 
tem, because its first consideration was 
the needs of the Military Establishment. 
The distinguished Senator from Oregon 
Mr. Cordon] raised the same question. 

I apologize for a personal reference, 
but I have had a great deal of experience 
in the use of the interstate system for 
military purposes. In 1941, I think I had 
occasion to use a total of seven projects 
of that kind. In one instance, I traveled 
with 2,400 vehicles, carrying about 16,000 
men with their equipment, for 1,600 
miles. That gave me an excellent op- 
portunity to see what had been accom- 
plished. 

Last summer, as the chairman of the 
committee, I traveled over the Nation to 
observe our roads, our waterways, and 
other transportation facilities. I came 
to the conclusion that the United States 
is further behind in the construction of 
roads, particularly the interstate system, 
than it is with respect to any other need 
confronting the country at present. 
That is why I started, last December, 
to try to sell to the administration the 
idea that there should be appropriated 
for roads this year approximately the 
amount of money which is collected from 
gasoline taxes. The bill practically cov- 
ers that amount, 

The House authorized an appropria- 
tion of $200 million for the interstate 
system. I did not want to have the 
Senate go too strong on the proposal. 
I feel a great deal as does the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona. This is 
an experiment. I have spoken from the 
military standpoint; but the highway 
system means just as much from the 
civilian standpoint, if not more, because 
people travel by buses from one part of 
the Nation to another, and materials 
are transported by trucks from one part 
of the Nation to another, thus increas- 
ing the strength of our economy. 

I just came from a committee meeting, 
at which the Secretary of the Treasury 
gave an outline of the proposed new tax 
bill, the whole purpose of which is to 
strengthen our economy and to provide 
more jobs. That is the reason why I 
think the bill now under consideration is 
very important, and I appreciate the 
statement of the Senator from Arizona 
very much. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. As I examine the record 
with reference to the new formula, I 
find that 19 States stand to gain in 
amounts ranging from $2 million to $6 
million. Twenty-nine States will lose, 
under the new formula. Some will lose 
as much as $1 million or more. Here is 
the information which has been laid be- 
fore me, 
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Of the 29 States, Minnesota, according 
to the figures I have been able to ob- 
tain, stands to lose about $1 million un- 
der the new formula. If I am in error, 
then I wish to be corrected. But before 
I cast a vote on this question, I wish to 
know, first, why a new formula? What 
is the specific justification for adopting 
a new formula? 

I am not a member of the committee. 
I have not been on the floor throughout 
the entire discussion of the bill; I have 
been here only a part of the time. But 
the very first question I should like to 
have answered is, Why is it desired to 
adopt a new formula? 

Federal aid to State highways has 
served exceedingly well, and much has 
been accomplished in the development of 
the national highway system which en- 
ables a person to travel in comfort from 
a given place in the Nation to a distant 
point with a minimum of difficulty in 
finding his way. Therefore, I think the 
present system is good. 

Will Senators explain to me why it is 
desired to improve upon our national 
system by adopting a new formula for 
the apportionment of the funds? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The first information 
I had about a change in the formula 
with respect to the strategic system of 
highways was as a result of a complaint 
I received from Arizona, stating that 
Mr. Francis V. du Pont, Commissioner 
of Public Roads had, it was understood, 
recommended to the House Committee 
on Public Works that the money for all 
classes of Federal aid for highways be 
distributed 100 percent on the basis of 
population. I discussed that matter with 
Mr. du Pont, and I found that that was 
not his recommendation at all. 

It never was the intention of Commis- 
sioner du Pont that all Federal aid 
should be apportioned to the States on 
a 100-percent population basis. Merely 
because of the excessive cost of con- 
structing roads into and out of cities, 
he thought it was proper that the 100- 
percent population basis should apply to 
the strategic system of highways. That 
was his sole suggestion. 

The House has provided and the Sen- 
ate committee has recommended that 
the amount authorized for the national 
system of interstate highways be ap- 
portioned on the basis of population. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I should like to ask 
the Senator from South Dakota a 
question. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Iam glad to yield the 
floor to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator from South 
Dakota seemed to raise a question when 
I said that Minnesota stood to lose sub- 
stantially under the new formula. Some 
of the figures which I have seen would 
indicate that the State of Minnesota 
stands to lose $1,186,000. I do not say 
that is the exact figure. I do state, 
however, that I have seen figures which 
would indicate that would be the amount 
Minnesota would lose under the new 
formula. 

When I examined the question fur- 
ther, I found that other States would 
lose under the new formula. I also dis- 
covered that 19 States would gain in allo- 
cations under the new formula, those 
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States being California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. 

For instance, according to the figures 
which I have been able to gather and 
those which have been furnished me, 
the State of New York would stand to 
gain more than $6 million under the 
new formula. Before a vote is cast on 
the pending question, I want to be cer- 
tain, first, of the justification for this 
type of new formula. Secondly, I wish 
to know why one State stands to gain 
under the new formula while another 
State is to suffer a loss. 

I go back to the original statement 
made, that Federal aid to States in the 
development of our highway system has 
functioned quite wonderfully and that 
we do have an excellent system of na- 
tional roads. I wish to be certain that 
we go forward rather than crosswise or 
backwards when the Senate adopts a 
new formula. 

Mr. CASE. I shall try to answer the 
questions which the Senator from Min- 
nesota has raised, which I think are very 
logical. 

Before I answer the question as to 
the origin of the change, I may state 
that the Senator from South Dakota 
in the committee voted for what was 
substantially the Chavez amendment. 
I did that because I was looking at the 
provision particularly from the stand- 
point of its effect on the State of South 
Dakota. A majority of the committee 
voted the other way and I made a fur- 
ther study of the matter. 

Mr. THYE, If I may refer to the 
figures I have obtained, the State of 
South Dakota would lose about $1,254,000 
under the amendment. 

Mr. CASE. That would be on a 2-year 
basis. 

Mr. THYE. Iam now speaking about 
the formula provided. 

Mr. CASE. If someone wanted to go 
into the State of South Dakota and say 
that he knew that Francis Case, on the 
floor of the Senate, advocated a change 
in the formula which would cost the 
State of South Dakota $1,200,000 in the 
way of highway funds over the remain- 
der of time to which the funds would ap- 
ply, he could do so. My reaction, first 
of all, would be that I do not want to 
kill the goose that lays the golden egg. 
The States which are going to be affect- 
ed by the change in the formula are 
States which now, even with the change 
in formula, in the main, will not get as 
much in highway allocations as they 
pay in gasoline taxes. 

Discussions of the bill started with the 
idea that as much money would be de- 
voted for highway purposes as was col- 
lected by the Federal Government in 
taxes on gasoline, diesel fuel, and lubri- 
cating oils. So it was stated on the floor 
of the Senate that money was being 
taken away from certain States. Ac- 
tually, the taking away is the other 
way around. For instance, the State 
of California collects $78 million in rey- 
enues from taxes on gasoline and lubri- 
cating oils for the Federal Government. 
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But even with this change in formula, 
California will get back only $48 million. 
The State of California will collect $30 
million more in gasoline and lubricating 
oil taxes than she will be allocated out 
of highway funds. 

The origin of the change in formula 
came from two sources. It came, first 
of all, through an examination of the 
cost of completing the interstate sys- 
tem. It was an examination of that 
cost which led the Association of State 
Highway Officials to adopt a resolution 
recommending an appropriation of $250 
million for the interstate system, which 
amount increased 10 times the $25 
million provided for in the present law. 
That resolution was adopted by the As- 
sociation of State Highway Officials by 
an affirmative vote of 46 of the 48 States. 
The State of Minnesota, in its ratifica- 
tion of the action of the Association of 
State Highway Officials, not only agreed 
with an appropriation authorization of 
$250 million, but wanted the $250 mil- 
lion allocated on a population basis. 

Mr. THYE. If the Senator from 
South Dakota will yield further, I have 
communications on the question. I hold 
in my hand a telegram from Mr. E. Ray 
Cory, president of the Minnesota State 
Automobile Association, which reads, in 
part, as follows: 

We request your support on— 

1. Maintaining $200 million of Federal aid 
for the vitally important interstate system, 
instead of $150 million as recommended in 
Senate bill. 

2. Holding that interstate system funds be 
apportioned among States of population 
formula with a minimum of 1 percent to 
any State, 

3. Denying use of Federal aid funds for 
cost of utility relocations until results of 
nationwide study of subject are known, 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THYE. I yield to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That recommenda- 
tion from that very reputable body, as I 
am sure it is, goes a great deal further 
than does the bill reported by the com- 
mittee, in following the population basis. 

Mr. THYE. I recognize that. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will the Senator 
yield, so that I may make another state- 
ment? 

Mr. THYE. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The recommenda- 
tion of the Association of State Highway 
Officials went a great deal further in 
recommending $250 million as a mini- 
mum out of the $900 million, which was 
all they were asking for, than does this 
bill which authorizes $1 billion. Under 
their recommendation $250 million 
dollars would go for the interstate high- 
way system. The association also rec- 
ommended that the amount be appor- 
tioned entirely on a population basis and 
on a 75-25 matching basis. The asso- 
ciation went further than the suggestion 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota has frankly read into the 
Recorp, and it went further than the bill, 
which is more or less of a compromise, 
which the committee reported in an 
effort to meet various points of view. 

Mr. THYE. I have another telegram 
in my hand, this one from Mr. Lou Hos- 
king, of the Minnesota Motor Transport 
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Association, which reads in part, refer- 
ring to Senate bill 3184: 

Urge you to support move on Senate floor 
to restore sum of $200 million for interstate 
highway system and support of proposed new 
formula for distribution of funds. We sup- 
port exclusion of provision to provide funds 
for relocation of utility services. 


Both these organizations in the State 
of Minnesota have been among the fore- 
most in efforts to improve the highway 
system of Minnesota, as well as of the 
Nation as a whole. They have been or- 
ganized not only to promote the State 
highway system endeavors, but for gen- 
eral highway improvement. The State 
of Minnesota has an excellent system of 
highways. 

The main thought which occurs to me 
is that when I look at the proposed new 
formula, certain States are going to 
suffer a loss, whereas other States 
stand to gain substantially because of 
the revision in the formula. I must 
make certain I shall not be voting Min- 
nesota out of some funds to which she 
justly and rightfully should be entitled. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield to 
me at this point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Up- 
TON in the chair). Does the Senator 
from South Dakota yield to the Senator 
from Florida? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wish to assure the 
Senator from Minnesota that I not only 
appreciate his position, but I can under- 
stand it very fully, and I would expect 
him to take it. 

The fact of the matter is that in the 
committee, I took the identical position 
taken by the two officials in the tele- 
grams the Senator from Minnesota has 
just read. 

I wanted the $200 million figure. I 
felt that even under the $150 million fig- 
ure we would be paying too little atten- 
tion to the bottlenecks in urban areas. 
I also would have been glad to go along 
with the House authorization of $200 
million, and to make all of it available 
on a population basis—which would have 
meant applying the population basis to 
20 percent of the entire authorization. 

Under this compromise bill, developed 
by the give and take process, only 7144 
percent of the total authorization, or $75 
million in each of the 2 years covered, is 
to be apportioned on the population 
basis. 

We feel that the advocates of pre- 
ferred attention to the interstate net- 
work have gone a long way in trying to 
be practical about this matter. So I 
hope the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota will feel that it is not neces- 
sary to ask for the restoration of the 
$200 million figure, which originally was 
supported by me; because if he were to 
ask for its restoration, I would have to 
oppose such an effort at this time. Hav- 
ing given and taken in committee, in 
order to bring forth a fair compromise 
measure, I feel just as the Senator from 
South Dakota has indicated he feels; 
namely, that I should stand by the bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield to me? 

Mr. CASE. I yield, 
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Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota for yielding to me. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Flor- 
ida says that in view of the fact that the 
pending bill is a compromise measure, 
and has been brought here as such, it 
should be supported. I wish to point out 
to the Senator from Florida and to all 
other Senators that no Senator is bound 
by what happened in the committee on 
a compromise vote. On the particular 
matter under discussion there was a dif- 
ference of only one vote in the commit- 
tee; and those of us there served notice 
then that we would reserve the right to 
oppose the provision when it came to the 
floor. So any reference to being bound 
by a compromise does not apply. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, what the 
Senator from Mississippi has said is cor- 
rect; there was no binding effect, other 
than as certain members of the commit- 
tee might feel themselves bound. 

Mr. STENNIS. Furthermore, I have 
been told by the Senator from Florida 
that this provision, the new formula, af- 
fects only 7½ percent of the total au- 
thorization provided by the bill. While 
the Senator from Minnesota is making 
up his mind about the amendment, he 
might remember that although his State 
is being treated as he has pointed out, 
42 percent of the increase provided by 
the bill as reported by the Senate com- 
mittee, as compared with the authori- 
zation provided by last year’s bill, will 
go to the interstate highways. So when 
we vote for the enormous increase in the 
authorization, making it $1 billion, let 
us remember that 42 percent of it will 
go directly to the interstate highway sys- 
tem, with respect to which his State is 
being left out to the extent he has 
stated, whereas under present practices 
34 percent of the primary road funds 
provided in the bill could be spent and 
would be spent on interstate highways, 
and 46 percent of the urban highway 
funds, according to present practices, 
would be spent on the interstate high- 
ways. So they are faring very well. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield once 
more to me? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi is a member of the committee, and 
was present at its hearings and delibera- 
tions; therefore he knows all the ques- 
tions which were discussed and studied 
as the bill was drafted. 

On the other hand, I do not serve on 
the committee; therefore, I pick up this 
question and try to acquaint myself with 
it. The very first thing with which I 
am faced is that under the new for- 
mula it is immediately proposed to take 
away from quite a number of States a 
certain portion of this Federal fund, 
which under the old formula would be al- 
lotted to them, Furthermore, the old 
formula has given the Nation a splendid 
and excellent highway system. So I 
must be certain that I am not discarding 
something that Las served well for some- 
thing that will not serve my State as 
well as it was served by the provisions 
of the old formula. 

The Senator from South Dakota, a 
very intelligent member of the commit- 
tee, will, in voting for the amendment, 
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be voting his State out of approximately 
$1,256,000, over a period of 2 years, ac- 
cording to the figures I have gathered. I 
know the Senator from South Dakota, 
intelligent as he is, would not vote for 
the amendment and would not vote to 
do that unless he had a good and just 
reason for doing it, because he will have 
to answer to the people of his State 
when they look at this particular set of 
figures. 

For that reason, I fully understand 
and appreciate that there must be some 
good reason why the Senator from South 
Dakota supports the committee version 
of the bill, even though it will cost his 
State approximately $600,000 a year. 

If the Senator from South Dakota can 
convince me that all of us should sup- 
port the bill under the new formula, I 
wish to do so, because the president of 
our State association, Mr. Goring, and 
also Mr. Lou Hosking, who heads the 
largest trucking association in our State, 
and is one of the ablest businessmen in 
Minnesota, seem to recommend to me 
that I support the committee version 
of the bill. I do not wish to be in error 
and I do not wish to disappoint those 
men; but I also have the State of Minne- 
sota as a whole, including all the high- 
way system which exists in Minnesota, 
to take into consideration; and I do not 
wish to be a party to legislation which 
may take care of one specific train of 
thought at the expense of the network 
of highways in my State. 

If the Senator from South Dakota can 
convince me that the committee version 
of the bill will result in the doing of 
the proper thing, I will support that ver- 
sion. If not, I will support the amend- 
ment now before the Senate. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I certainly 
respect the conscientious way in which 
the Senator from Minnesota attacks this 
problem, as well as other problems which 
come before the Senate. 

Let me say that whatever way the Sen- 
ate votes on this amendment will be the 
position I shall take in conference. I 
believe in trying to carry forward the 
ideas which I feel I may have any re- 
sponsibility for carrying forward. I do 
not know that I shall be one of the con- 
ferees; but assuming that I may be, I will 
try to carry out the will of the Senate 
as evidenced by its vote. 

A quick answer to what the Senator 
from Minnesota has said and to what I 
have said about South Dakota is that, 
first of all, South Dakota’s Federal 
gasoline tax and lubricating-oil Fed- 
eral excise-tax collections amounted to 
$3,682,000 in 1952. Under the appor- 
tionment clause of the committee version 
of the bill, South Dakota will receive 
$11,252,000, even under the new formula. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota read into the 
Record the figures for Minnesota? 

Mr. CASE. Yes. For 1952 the Fed- 
eral Government tax on gasoline and the 
Federal Government excise tax on lubri- 
cating oil in Minnesota amounted to 
$16,827,000. The State of Minnesota will 
receive from the allocations provided by 
the committee version of the bill, under 
the formula reported by the committee, 
$21,514,000. The State of Minnesota will 
thus receive more than $5 million more 
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than she collects in gasoline taxes and 
lubricating-oil excise taxes for the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. THYE. However, Minnesota pays 
more in proportion than does South 
Dakota, in terms of what is received. 

Mr. CASE. Yes; but that is not be- 
cause of the new formula. That situa- 
tion would be more adverse under the 
old formula. 

Mr. THYE. Let us consider the situa- 
tion in Florida, one of the States which 
stands to gain. I do not single out 
Florida for any particular purpose, for 
I have the greatest respect in the world 
for the senior Senator from Florida 
[Mr. HolLAxpl. Florida is one State 
which stands to gain, So long as we are 
considering the amount allocated, let us 
compare that figure. 

Mr. CASE. In 1953 Florida collected 
for the Federal Government in excise 
taxes on gasoline and lubricating oils 
$18,921,000. Under the apportionment 
recommended in the bill, it will receive 
$15,052,000. It still will not receive as 
much as it collected. 

Mr. THYE. Let us take the State of 
New York. That is one State which 
stands to gain quite substantially. In 
fact, under the new formula, that State 
will gain the most. 

Mr. CASE. New York State collected 
$57,068,000. It will receive $57,954,000. 

Mr. THYE. Can the Senator tell me 
why that one State should have a better 
ratio than the other States? It would 
be receiving back all it contributes. 

Mr. CASE. The two amounts are al- 
most the same so far as New York is 
concerned. But take New Jersey, imme- 
diately next to it. New Jersey collected 
$29,191,000, yet will receive back, even 
under the new apportionment, only 
$17,320,000. 

Mr. THYE. Going back to New York, 
which, under the new formula, will have 
allocated to it as much as it collects, why 
should New York have as much allocated 
to it under the new formula as it collects, 
except on the pro rata basis? 

Mr. CASE, What happens to New 
York under this formula is really in- 
cidental to the total picture. If we con- 
sider all the States which will gain, it 
will be found that practically all of them 
are not now getting as much, even under 
the new apportionment, as they collect 
from gas taxes. But that is not the pri- 
mary reason why the American Associa- 
tion of Highway Officials endorsed this 
proposal. Representatives of the asso- 
ciation came before the committee and 
said that they recommended $250 mil- 
lion for interstate highways, and that 
46 of the 48 States, through their repre- 
sentatives in the American Association 
of Highway Officials, endorsed the au- 
thorization of the amount. 

The Senator from South Dakota is a 
little provincial in his thinking about 
highway funds. I did not like to jump 
up the interstate system from $25 million 
to $250 million, and leave the secondary 
roads where they were. I was too pro- 
vincial to accept the bill which was rec- 
ommended by the administration, or the 
House bill, in that respect. Under the 
bill recommended by the administration, 
the secondary road funds would have 
been increased only from $165 million to 
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$180 million. Funds for the primary 
system would have been increased only 
from $247,500,000 to $270 million, where- 
as funds for the interstate system would 
have been increased under the adminis- 
tration proposal from $25 million to $200 
million. 

So in our deliberations in the commit- 
tee I sought to win support for the bill 
which I had introduced, which would 
have provided a large increase in pri- 
mary, secondary, and urban road funds, 
Those are the old categories. I proposed 
to increase the interstate system only 
from $25 million to $35 million, an in- 
crease of $10 million, or 40 percent, about 
the same increase as was proposed for 
the other categories. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Iam sure the Senator will 
agree with me that the States are faced 
with a very severe problem in trying to 
build up the roads to meet the traffic 
needs. Our towns are also faced with 
problems. A revolutionary change is 
taking place in local communities. The 
little schoolhouse is being closed. Con- 
solidated schools require school buses, 
making necessary an improved highway 
system in the township of school district 
to accommodate the school buses. That 
means a terrific expense upon the town- 
ship and upon the county, because of the 
roads which the county must take over 
in order that the system of highways in 
the county may be improved. 

‘Taking into consideration all the State 
problems in connection with roads, I am 
led to examine the bill with exceeding 
care to make certain that we do not ap- 
propriate huge sums of Federal funds 
and then, by legislative action, deny a 
State the right to a proportionate share 
of such funds to meet its problems, while 
giving to certain other States a greater 
proportionate share. Those States may 
be in a much better financial condition 
to meet their problems than are some of 
the States with respect to which it is 
proposed to decrease the sum of money 
to be allocated to them. I am trying to 
get a complete answer so that I may vote 
intelligently. 

Mr. CASE. I appreciate the search- 
ing way in which the Senator from Min- 
nesota is going into the subject, because 
it helps to bring out the facts which I 
think the Senate should have. For the 
very reasons which the Senator has sug- 
gested—the consolidai:on of schools, the 
need for better roads from farm to mar- 
ket, and so forth—I was unwilling to 
accept the proposal to make a great in- 
crease in interstate road funds, prac- 
tically none for the secondary system, 
and none for the normal primary sys- 
tem. 

Mr. THYE. I commend the Senator. 

Mr. CASE. I resisted as best I could 
the proposal to authorize $250 million 
for the interstate system, and make prac- 
tically no increase in funds for the sec- 
ondary system. I resisted the authori- 
zation of $200 million, which the House 
provided, and which the administration 
suggested. I suggested in committee 
that if we were to increase the second- 
ary road funds, we should go up to not 
more than $100 million for interstate 
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roads, and place the bulk of the increase 
in the primary and secondary road 
funds. We discussed the question 
thoroughly, and finally arrived at an 
amount of $150 million for interstate 
roads. By holding the amount to $150 
million, we could place the remainder of 
the increase in the primary and second- 
ary road funds. The amount in the 
present law for secondary roads is $165 
million. The House proposes to go only 
to $180 million, or an increase of $15 
million. 

In the bill before us we propose to go 
to $228 million. We went $48 million 
above the House proposal in connection 
with secondary roads. In the case of 
the normal primary system, we went 
$72 million above the House figure. 

So, having persuaded the committee to 
accept larger increases in connection 
with primary and secondary roads, when 
a majority of the committee approved 
$150 million for interstate roads, al- 
though I voted against it and voted for 
the lower figure, having served as chair- 
man of the subcommittee conducting the 
hearings, I felt that when the bill came 
to the floor I should have another look 
at it. I have gone back through the 
hearings and studied them, with the 
result that there has been a little shock 
to my own thinking. I find that the 
cost of building the interstate system is 
much greater in some States than I had 
expected. I had thought that, in con- 
nection with that part of the interstate 
system in my section of the country, the 
portion around the northern edge of the 
Black Hills might be somewhat more 
expensive. I felt that I knew something 
about the terrain in California and in 
other States. When I came to examine 
the mileage, in comparison with the 
costs, as shown in the table on page 66 
of the hearings, I came to the conclu- 
sion that if we were to complete the 
interstate system at approximately the 
same date throughout the country, we 
must do something different in connec- 
tion with the formula. On page 66 I 
think there is most convincing evidence 
as to why a change in the formula was 
needed with respect to the interstate sys- 
tem. I invite the Senator's attention to 
the table on page 60 of the hearings. 

He will find, for example, that my 
State of South Dakota has four-tenths 
of 1 percent of the cost of completing 
the designated portion of the interstate 
system, yet under the old formula it 
would receive 1.61 percent of the dol- 
lars—in other words, 4 times its share 
of the cost. 

Mr. THYE. The State of South Da- 
kota is not a small State. Can the Sen- 
ator explain to me why the cost is so 
much lower in the State of South Dakota 
than in other States? Why is there a 
greater cost in other States? 

Mr. CASE. I should say primarily be- 
cause construction over the prairie area 
is much cheaper than it is in States 
which have a high congestion of traffic, 
or States such as Pennsylvania, in which 
there is a great deal of mountainous or 
rough terrain. : 

Mr. THYE. We realize that in the 
construction of a modern highway across 
the countryside, where values are high 
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and where farmsteads are numerous, it 
is often necessary, if it is a part of the 
national network, to relocate buildings or 
to acquire city property, which is highly 
expensive, in order to widen streets, and 
so forth. I assume that is why the Sen- 
ator is endeavoring to allocate more 
money to certain States where the den- 
sity of not only the farms but of city 
property also, involves a tremendous ex- 
pense in obtaining rights-of-way. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. CASE. That is definitely a part 
of it. We are concerned also with the 
flow of traffic and wider highways and 
highways of heavier base. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, may I ask 
one more question of the Senator? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Does the bill permit a 
State to draw on Federal funds in order 
to prepare plans and to obtain informa- 
tion relative to the proper location of the 
highways? In other words, some of the 
States are faced with the question of 
where to obtain funds with which to 
make plans. I wish to make certain 
that it is clearly stated in the RECORD 
how a State could acquire such funds. 
In other words, I have a question before 
me, asked by the Minnesota commis- 
sioner of highways, Mr. M. J. Hoffmann. 

I will read the question to the Senator: 

Is there a provision in the Highway Act 
whereby States could utilize Federal money 
for designating and planning important 
highway projects, to be later deducted by the 
Bureau of Public Roads from the total 
amount paid on final reimbursement after 
completion of the project? 


Does the bill provide for such an ad- 
vance to States for planning purposes in 
the preparation of a highway project? 

Mr. CASE. The pending bill does not 
specifically provide for it. However, in 
my judgment, a former act does so pro- 
vide. I may say to the Senator from 
Minnesota that a gentleman who is con- 
nected with the highway department of 
the State of Minnesota, Mr. C. D. John- 
ston, whom I knew many years ago—in 
fact, I went to college with him—called 
me and asked me the same question Mr. 
Hoffmann presented to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Iam acquainted with Mr. 
Johnston. 

Mr. CASE. I find that section 2 of the 
act of July 19, 1939, amended section 10 
of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1938, 
as follows: 

Sec. 10. With the approval of the Federal 
Works Administrator— 


This was written at the time the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads was under the Fed- 
eral Works Administration, and, of 
course, the Commissioner of Roads has 
inherited the title and authority of the 
Administrator— 


not to exceed 1½ percent of the amount 
apportioned for any year to any State under 
the Federal Highway Act, as amended and 
supplemented, except sections 3 and 23 
thereof, shall hereafter be used with or with- 
out State funds for surveys, plans, engineer- 
ing, and economic investigations of projects 
for future construction in such State, either 
on the Federal-aid highway system and ex- 
tensions thereof or on secondary or feeder 
roads or grade-crossing eliminations, 
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Therefore, in my opinion, if a State 
found it did not have sufficient funds 
with which to take care of its matching 
funds and also to do some advance plan- 
ning, money could be obtained in an 
amount up to 1% percent of the amount 
of the apportionment. 

I assume that amount would be 
charged against the allocation to the 
State when the final settlement was 
made on the project. 

Mr. THYE. I thank the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
South Dakota referred to page 66 of the 
hearings a few moments ago. I should 
like to inquire as to who prepared the 
table, and how much authority there is 
behind it. I have seen a table showing 
how much it would cost to construct 
highways in my own State and how 
much it would cost to construct high- 
ways in other States. 

I have in mind that it is stated it 
would cost from $50,000 to $60,000 a mile 
in my State, and $2 million a mile in an- 
other State. Of course, if we ran a main 
highway through the center of the city 
of Washington, making it necessary to 
tear down a great many buildings, I 
could understand that the cost of con- 
struction would be $2 million a mile. 
However, that is not the way to con- 
struct a highway that would be of the 
greatest use. 

I should like to inquire who prepared 
the figures and how much validity is 
behind them. 

Mr. CASE. The clerk of the commit- 
tee advises me that the table was sup- 
plied to the committee by the American 
Association of Highway Officials, on 
which each State has representation. It 
was presented to the committee in con- 
nection with the testimony of Mr. Alfred 
3 Johnson, president of the associa- 

on. 

I may say to the Senator from New 
Mexico that I, too, wondered about the 
costs. I believe some of them would 
have to be revised in the light of possi- 
ble modifications of the system. I had a 
letter this morning from Mr. Francis V. 
du Pont, Commissioner, Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, in which he stated that the 
remaining mileage within the interstate 
limitation of 40,000 miles is to be used 
for keeping some of the roads outside 
the cities, instead of having them go 
through the cities, and he hopes it may 
be possible to do so. That may reduce 
the cost incident to constructing roads 
through cities. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have seen tabu- 
lations showing the per-mile cost of 
highways in the various States of the 
Union. Those figures do not even re- 
motely resemble the figures introduced 
the other day. I wondered where the 
figures were obtained, because it seems 
impossible that the cost in one State 
could be 70 times the cost in another 
State. 

A bag of cement costs about the same 
everywhere in the United States, giv- 
ing a few pennies one way or the other. 
Gravel is available all over the United 
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States. Mixing machines work at about 
the same capacity. Labor costs on the 
highways do not vary very much. How 
can the committee justify figures which 
show the cost of construction per mile 
as even 52 times greater in one State 
than in another? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield so 
that I may point out something to the 
Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. CASE. Iam glad to yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
South Dakota referred to the table at 
page 66 of the hearings, as did the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. In the column 
“Cost of work needed” there appears the 
footnote figure 1. The footnote at the 
bottom of the page reads: Thousands, 
based on estimates by individual States, 
not adjusted to current price levels.” 

Apparently the figures were not given 
careful scrutiny and were not adjusted 
to the current price levels. That fact 
sheds considerable light on the point 
on which the Senator from New Mexico 
has put his finger. 

Mr. CASE. Except that it should be a 
compensating error in the several States, 
if the figures were not adjusted to the 
current prices. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
South Dakota referred to the enormous 
cost of construction in the congested 
areas. In referring to the cost of the 
highways of the interstate system in 
congested areas, we must bear in mind 
that it also costs money to build high- 
ways in the rural areas. However, going 
back to the table on page 66, New Mex- 
ico, for illustration is shown as having 
2.72 percent of the miles of the national 
system of interstate highways. 

Skipping over to the next to the last 
column, the apportionment to New Mex- 
ico under section 21, which is the Chavez 
amendment, would be 1.69 percent of the 
money. Ona population basis, under the 
Senate bill as it now reads, New Mexico 
would get only 0.75 percent of the funds. 
That shows the other side of the picture. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator also point out that New Mexico's 
share of the cost is 0.52, approximately 
half of 1 percent, and if it receives 1.69 
percent of the money that is about three 
times its percentage of the total cost. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I could not possibly 
more greatly commend the Senator from 
South Dakota. I realize that both the 
Senator from Minnesota and I, by a 
strange coincidence, were born in the 
State of South Dakota, and we realize 
that miles spread out there as rapidly as 
they do in Minnesota or in any other 
State. I drove through many States in 
returning to the Senate last fall. Are 
these figures based on the actual cost of 
constructing a mile of road, or is there 
another factor included which is not 
apparent? 

Mr. CASE. So far as I know, I can 
only rely on the estimate furnished by 
the State highway officials of the States. 
This table was furnished by the Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Wasthe State high- 
way representative from my State asked 
how much it would cost to finish the in- 
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terstate road system in that State, or 
was he asked how many miles there are, 
and how much it would cost per mile in 
each State? He might say that one good 
road in New Mexico going east and west 
and one going north and south would be 
all that the State would need. 

Mr. CASE. The map showing the sit- 
uation appears in the hearings at page 
269, and there is also a map in the rear 
of the Chamber. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The further ques- 
tion raised by the Senator from New 
Mexico troubled me, so that I went not 
only to the staff of the committee but 
also to Mr. Hale, who is head of the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials. We found that the first col- 
umn on page 66 shows the accurate mile- 
age for each State of the total of the na- 
tional system of interstate highways 
which has been allocated. Congress 
fixed it at not to exceed 40,000 miles, 
and there have been designated between 
37,000 and 38,000 miles of that system. 
So that the figure, I have been advised, 
for each of the States is the accurate 
actual mileage of the interstate highway 
system found in each State. 

With reference to the cost of the work 
involved, I am told by Mr. Hale and by 
the witness who presented the testimony, 
who is the head of the Highway Depart- 
ment of Arkansas and is strongly sup- 
porting this measure, that the cost of the 
work was carefully estimated by each 
State and reconciled in the Bureau of 
Public Roads office here, and that ap- 
pears in the third column as the cost of 
work needed to complete the system. 
There is a difference between those two 
columns. Much of the mileage has al- 
ready been completed in some States, 
and in other States, where there is mile- 
age either passing through or surround- 
ing large industrial areas and cities, 
there has been practically nothing done 
on the highway system since it was des- 
ignated. The total figure of $11,266,- 
372,000, is the total of the estimates 
coming to the national headquarters and 
reconciled and compiled here as being 
the cost of the work needed to complete 
the system. 

I repeat, that in some States a large 
part of the mileage has been completed, 
and in other States the opposite is true. 

The other figures are carefully and 
accurately shown as to the population 
percentage, and are completely accurate, 
based on the 1950 census. The appor- 
tionment under section 21 which would 
be received by each State is based on 
section 21 as it applies to the primary 
system, and the apportionment on the 
population basis, if it were all made on 
the population basis, is shown in the 
final column. 

The only thing which could cause 
trouble in interpreting this particular 
compilation is that when we come to the 
estimate by each State as to the cost 
per mile the only way available to us to 
compute that cost is on the full mileage 
of the interstate system in each State, 
because we do not have the final figures 
as to how much mileage has been com- 
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pleted in each State. That accounts for 
some of the differences which the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico has mentioned. 

The one figure which particularly 
bothered me was the figure opposite the 
State of New Jersey. I am sure that is 
the one which has bothered the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico, because it shows 
that with a mileage of 192.4 miles the 
estimate for the completion of the 
project is $404,053,000, or more than $2 
million a mile. I addressed Mr. Hale 
particularly as to that item. He said, 
“The trouble is that the cost is so great 
for the branches of the highway system 
in New Jersey that they have not done 
anything on it.” He said they use the 
old road going to Jersey City, Newark, 
and through various other cities to Phil- 
adelphia, which is the branch of the 
interstate system in New Jersey. The 
only other highway now existing is a toll 
road which does not reach the city of 
Philadelphia, but goes on down to Wil- 
mington, Del. The cost has been simply 
prohibitive. 

The figure in the table is the best esti- 
mate of what it will cost to acquire the 
rights-of-way and to build that very 
badly needed road which throughout al- 
most all its mileage traverses heavily 
congested industrial and urban areas. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Can we have the 
figures showing what the New Jersey 
Turnpike cost per mile? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not have those 
figures. The New Jersey Turnpike was 
located, I remind the Senator, on areas 
away from industrial developments. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is what the 
Senator from Minnesota was talking 
about. That is where such a highway 
should be located. 

8 CASE. Mr. President, I yield the 
r. 

. Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 

should like to say a few words in con- 

Pas with the interstate highway 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield so that 
I may make an additional statement? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not under- 
stand the parliamentary situation. The 
Senator from Florida and I were dis- 
cussing the situation in New Jersey. 

_ FERGUSON. I shall be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I call the attention 
of the Senator from New Mexico to the 
fact that on page 221 of the hearings 
the New Jersey Turnpike is shown to 
have cost $285 million for a distance of 
118 miles. This indicates that the cost 
was at the rate of $2.4 million per mile, 
if my quick calculation is correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I merely wish to 
point out that the contemplated 192- 
mile project in New Jersey would cost 
$404 million, which is certainly at a rate 
which is the equivalent of the cost of the 
New Jersey Turnpike. That indicates 
that apparently none of this road has 
been built by the State of New Jersey. 

But the State of South Dakota has 
done a great deal of work by stretching 
the road from Sioux Falls to Rapid City, 
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and South Dakota received very little 
money. 

So by locating highways where they 
should be located, a State gets no money; 
but if a State refuses to build highways 
where they ought to be located, it gets a 
lot of money. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield briefly 
to me? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Unfortunately, the 
New Jersey Turnpike does not render the 
services to the highly industrialized parts 
of New Jersey which are required to be 
served by the interstate system. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I grant that. I 
merely say that South Dakota has one 
road stretching across the entire State. 
That happens to be, I am quite certain, 
Highway 30, because I once lived along 
that highway. That road is pretty well 
finished. Therefore, South Dakota will 
not get much money, since it built its 
road where it should have been built, 
according to the interstate plan. But 
because New Jersey will build a turn- 
pike in another direction, it will receive 
$400 million with which to build it. I 
do not see why the funds should be ap- 
portioned in that fashion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. For fear the Senator 
from New Mexico may not correctly un- 
derstand the situation, none of this 
amount would go to the building of the 
turnpike. None of this amount would 
have any relation to the turnpike. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I understand that. 
I am only saying that because New 
Jersey built a toll road, it will, under the 
new interstate highway system plan, now 
be able to build an entire new project, 
which the Senator has correctly pointed 
out has not yet been built. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It does not serve the 
important military objectives required to 
be served by the interstate system, which 
would be served, as to the congested area 
from New York City to Philadelphia, by 
constructing it as part of the New Jersey 
mileage in the interstate highway system. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. If the philosophy of the 
suggestion made by the Senator from 
New Mexico should be carried to the ex- 
treme, would it not defeat the very pur- 
pose of having a free system of inter- 
state highways in the United States? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I am certain the Senator from 
New Mexico did not mean to suggest that 
he preferred to have toll highways, 
which do not serve the needs of the in- 
terstate highway system, rather than 
free highways, which do serve the needs 
of the interstate highway system. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Not at all. The 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE] 
had addressed some questions to the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 
I was very much interested in the re- 
plies. I thought the Senator from South 
Dakota had made a very fine presenta- 
tion, but he did not answer the question 
in my mind as to the reason for the dif- 
ference in cost. 

I say the cost in New Jersey, where 
there are very highly industrialized 
areas, if the type of highway desired is 
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to be built, probably would have to run 
to $2 million a mile, because the New 
Jersey Turnpike cost $2 million a mile. 
On the other hand, to construct a road 
across South Dakota would cost less, be- 
cause the road would stretch across 
fairly open country. I know that to be 
so, because I once lived in that part of 
the country. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator would 
refer to the list of comparative costs 
under the plan of aid to States which 
have suffered most heavily, but which 
have done the least in opening the 
bottlenecks, he will find, for instance, 
that the State of New York shows a 
much simpler picture than does the 
State of New Jersey, and a much less 
expensive picture per mile, $830,000 a 
mile, according to the method of which 
I advised the Senator awhile ago. I 
took that up, also, with the statistical 
experts, and I was told that the differ- 
ence between New Jersey and New York 
is that, while there are very heavy needs 
in New York, in and around New York 
City and other large cities, there are long 
stretches of rural mileage involved, 
mileage between small towns in New 
York, so that the situation in New York 
is not comparable to that in New Jersey, 
with its limited mileage. They find no 
fault with the comparative estimates of 
cost because of the difference between 
the 2 States and the 2 highway systems. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to say a few words about the ap- 
portionment of funds for the interstate 
highway system. I do so because I think 
the sums mentioned, for instance, $150 
million in the Senate bill, and $200 mil- 
lion in the House bill, are not sufficient to 
put the interstate highways in a condi- 
tion which is adequate to the needs of a 
great Nation such as ours. The bill I 
submitted to the Senate proposed a $900 
million authorization for this system. 
I believe that amount is essential, in 
order that we may build this system to 
an adequate, safe level. I realize also 
that compromises have to be made, but 
we must not forget that the highway 
system of America is a very vital part of 
our national defense. 

x shall say a few words about the par- 
ticular amendment which is pending. I 
think it ought to be defeated. I am glad 
it was possible to defer its consideration 
until today, when we have a longer time 
to discuss it. I wish to thank the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. Case] and 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. Hot- 
LAND], and other Senators, for discussing 
the matter in detail today, because I 
think it involves an issue which should 
be clarified. In order that it might be 
discussed today I did something that I 
do not believe I have ever done before, 
namely, gave a live pair to the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ]. 

The interstate system is a national 
highway system; it is not merely a State 
system, as some would indicate. I think 
the question raised by this amendment is 
much broader than whether my State 
would lose a small amount or gain a 
small amount. I do not think we can 
look at the picture and say that if my 
State would lose a certain number of 
dollars, I should not be for the amend- 
ment; or that if it gained a certain 
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amount of dollars I should be for it. As 
I think one Senator indicated, he felt he 
could figure out exactly how the vote 
would go. He would list the States 
which would lose money under the com- 
mittee proposal. They would be for 
the amendment. If a State would gain 
money, that State would be against the 
amendment. 

Michigan pays 414 percent of the Fed- 
eral gasoline tax collected. If S. 3184 
were passed, Michigan would get 3.59 
percent of the interstate road funds. 
According to the same schedule, our 
needs on the interstate system are 3.7 
percent. So even though we received 
more money, we would not get all that 
we had paid in gasoline taxes. 

But be that as it may, I wish to point 
out that what is proposed is an interstate 
system of highways. It is a national 
system of highways, not a State system. 
Anyone who come to the national cap- 
ital, be he a Senator or a Representa- 
tive, except if he lives in one of the States 
immediately contiguous to the District of 
Columbia, will travel on some of these 
highways. I might cite an example. 
When I travel from Detroit to Washing- 
ton, I travel on 165 miles of toll road 
through Pennsylvania. That distance 
can be covered in 3 or 4 hours. The 
total distance from Washington to De- 
troit is 550 miles. From 10 to 12 hours 
are spent on the rest of the trip, so it is 
necessary to consider the proposed high- 
ways as national highways. 

I wish to compliment the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MARTIN] for the 
great work he has done on the bill. I 
think personally this is the greatest 
highway bill ever to be considered by 
Congress. But I shall say some things 
about it. I am disappointed, even 
though it is a fine bill. Some may say 
that the Senator from Michigan speaks 
in this way because automobiles are 
made in his State. I speak in behalf of 
the interests of my State, but I speak 
also for the entire Nation, because I do 
not know of a four corners in the United 
States which does not have some concern 
about highways, and which does not 
have a concern about automobiles. 

A 10-percent excise tax is imposed on 
automobiles. It was imposed in the 
early days of the war, because it was 
said, it was not desired to have people 
buy large numbers of automobiles at a 
time when it was necessary to make war 
materiel and munitions. Therefore it 
was said, “Let us put a tax on luxuries 
that people can do without.” 

Today I do not believe the people of 
America consider that an automobile, 
whether a pleasure car or a truck, is a 
luxury. Even if a man is out of a job, an 
automobile is a necessity, because he has 
to use an automobile even to look for a 
job. Car owners pay more than $2,208,- 
000,000 a year in taxes on automobiles 
and highway uses; and up until the bill 
under consideration was proposed, only 
about half of the gas tax was ever devoted 
to the building of highways. The 
previous bills provided for about $550 
million to be used for highways. The 
gas tax alone will produce $900 million 
in revenue. 

One out of every seven employees in 
the United States is directly or indirectly 
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connected with the automobile industry; 
so the automobile is a necessity. I can 
name many parts for automobiles which 
are made in States other than Michigan; 
so that the bill is of interest not only to 
Michigan, but it has a nationwide appli- 
cation, so far as automobiles are con- 
cerned. 

The time has come when we ought to 
think about excise taxes levied on par- 
ticular products such as automobiles, 
trucks, or parts, which are worn out be- 
cause of defective roads, taxes which 
are now used for the general support of 
the United States. I think the time has 
come when a great amount of such tax 
money—I believe all of it—should go into 
the construction of highways, which are 
essential to our civilian life, to the very 
life of the Nation as a whole, and to the 
defense of America. Therefore, as I 
said, the interstate system is a national 
system. While the bill is only a halfway 
measure, a compromise, yet it is a step 
in the right direction. 

Why do I say that population should 
have a greater consideration in the allo- 
cation of interstate road funds in the 
bill? Because population indicates au- 
tomobile ownership. We have come to 
know that population has a close rela- 
tionship to the number of registered au- 
tomobiles. Therefore, I personally would 
rather have seen the allocation of funds 
based on the registration of automobiles, 
because highways are used for automo- 
biles. However, I think the next best 
way is to use population as a base, be- 
cause it indicates the number of automo- 
biles and the amount of traffic. 

Congress is concerned with the na- 
tional highway problem and with the 
inadequacy of the national interstate 
highway system. We can solve a na- 
tional problem only by taking a national 
viewpoint. We cannot circumscribe our 
horizon any longer by State lines; we 
have to have a larger horizon. The time 
has come when driving an automobile 
encompasses much more than driving 
home. Therefore, the national view- 
point must be considered, rather than a 
State or local viewpoint. The highway 
problem needs to be solved in places 
where it exists, and the problem is most 
acute in places where the number of 
cars and people is the greatest. 

The American Association of Highway 
Officials have recognized the situation 
with respect to the interstate system as 
being most serious. This organization 
of State highway officials from 46 States 
came to the conclusion that apportioning 
highway funds on a 100 percent popula- 
tion basis was the best way to arrive at 
a correct solution of the problem. It is 
easy tosee why. That factor represents 
the number of automobiles. Roads are 
used for automobiles; they are no longer 
used for the oxcart. 

The association to which I just re- 
ferred surveyed the entire interstate sys- 
tem, and it determined that 5112 per- 
cent of the total cost of bringing the in- 
terstate system up to the requirements 
of the national defense and commercial 
needs of the Nation would be used in 
8 States, the most heavily populated 
States, and that the cost for the other 
40 States would be only 48% percent 
of the total. If there is to be constructed 
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an adequate highway system, it must be 
done on that basis. 

As I have indicated, the committee 
has struck a compromise with respect to 
this section. The House has already 
approved a similar method of apportion- 
ing the interstate funds. It is a start 
in the right direction. 

What was the compromise? It was 
that one-half of the funds for interstate 
roads should be apportioned on the basis 
of the old formula and the other half on 
the basis of population. As I said, I do 
not always like compromises, but I think 
the committee did well; it got started on 
the right road and in the right direction. 
I think the entire amount should be ap- 
portioned on a population basis. How- 
ever, half a solution is better than none, 
and I am interested in solving the high- 
way problem on a national basis. I shall 
support the committee compromise, be- 
cause I recognize that in view of the 
serious problems which the members of 
the committee faced, they arrived at an 
equitable conclusion, under all the 
circumstances. 

Mr. President, I also wish to make a 
few remarks on the entire bill. The Fed- 
eral-aid bill now before the Senate is a 
disappointment to me, as I have indi- 
cated, even though I believe it is the best 
bill on this subject the Congress has 
ever had before it. As Members of the 
Senate are aware, I introduced Senate 
bill 3069, which provides for more than 
twice the mileage of roads provided by 
the pending bill. 

For a few minutes, I wish to discuss 
this subject from the beginning, since it 
is one of the most important and funda- 
mental problems ir. the Nation today. I 
feel compelled to call attention to a do- 
mestic problem which is likely to be lost 
in our concern for matters of hydrogen 
warfare, or the right kind of foreign- 
trade policy. I would be less than frank 
or true to my duty as a United States 
Senator if I did not rise to discuss this 
issue today. 

We might now call this the hydrogen 
age instead of the atomic age. There 
is nothing more important to America 
today, Mr. President, than highways, be- 
cause the time has come to change our 
whole idea of civilian defense in view 
of what was disclosed by the hydrogen 
bomb test in the Pacific. 

The country is now faced with the 
question of how we are going to preserve 
and maintain our great cities. Amer- 
ica's way of life requires that we protect 
and preserve our great cities, and even 
increase them in size and facilities. One 
of the essential needs is an adequate 
highway system. 

For many years I have advocated and 
fought for economy in the operations of 
the Federal Government. I sponsored, 
and now have the pleasure of serving on, 
the Hoover Commission, which is de- 
signed to eliminate waste and duplica- 
tion in the administration of the Gov- 
ernment. As an executive commission, 
we even have the privilege of recom- 
mending the elimination of programs 
presently performed. But I have never 
willfully or knowingly suggested or inti- 
mated that the Federal Government 
should not assume full responsibility for 
those programs which everyone acknowl- 
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edges it must develop. For a number of 
decades one of the most important of our 
programs, if not the most important, 
has been Federal aid for highway con- 
struction. 

Anyone who examines the Constitu- 
tion and reads the provision referring to 
post roads must be reminded that at that 
time there was a different idea concern- 
ing highways. Delivery of mail over post 
roads was one thing, compared now to 
the tremendous use of highways 
throughout the country. Furthermore, 
we have the great question of national 
defense, which was an entirely different 
matter in the days of the musket and the 
cannon. 

Federal aid for highway construction 
can truthfully be said to be ingrained in 
our Federal system of government. Con- 
stitutional recognition of this fact is evi- 
denced by the inclusion by the Founding 
Fathers, themselves, of a provision for 
the establishment of post roads. The 
post-road idea originated early in our 
history, and therefore the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been in the highway busi- 
ness for a long time. 

Mr. President, I am still a firm believer 
in economy. The American people, 
through their taxes and through other 
expenditures, pay for all the things that 
make up our national standard of liv- 
ing. By investing more on highways, 
Congress can save the taxpayers money. 
Adequate highways are a matter of econ- 
omy, as I shall prove. 

Mr. President, I believe that invest- 
ments in highways are capital invest- 
ments and produce wealth and an im- 
proved standard of living, and therefore 
are not dead appropriations or a use of 
funds without a return. 

American highways are admittedly in- 
adequate. It is a matter of plain hard 
fact that large portions of our present 
road system are unsafe; in fact, critically 
so, and are wholly inadequate to meet 
the needs. The highway accidents, 
deaths, and injuries indicate that beyond 
any doubt. 

The construction of adequate high- 
ways is admitted by all to be very expen- 
sive. I am told that 6-lane expressways 
can cost up to 10 millions of dollars a 
mile. Even a minor 2-lane highway, 
properly constructed, can cost today 
more than $100,000 a mile. 

Acknowledging the evident inadequacy 
of our system, and recognizing the large 
expense involved in bringing the system 
up to date, to meet our country’s needs, 
the question may well be asked, “Is it 
worth it to broaden the base of highway 
construction at this moment?” 

I say it is. Today we are faced by a 
condition, nota theory. The true states- 
man does not deceive himself. 

Mr. President, the former head of the 
Bureau of Public Roads recognized that 
there is such a matter as false economy. 
Let me quote Thomas H. MacDonald, the 
former Commissioner of Public Roads, 
who gives emphasis to my point in his 
statement that— 

We pay for good roads whether we have 
them or not—and we pay less if we have them 
than if we do not, 


What this means to me is that we 
ought to construct the roads we need, 
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when we need them. If we do not, we 
shall pay for them, anyway, in terms of 
lives lost, unnecessary accidents, and 
higher costs of operating passenger cars 
and commercial vehicles. 

I am told that a completely adequate 
interstate highway system would save 
the highway users $2.2 billion yearly— 
the approximate amount which my bill, 
S. 3069, would provide for highway con- 
struction for 1956 and 1957. In other 
words, we might as well invest this money 
in improved highways, because the cost 
to us will be that much, anyway. 

Let us ask ourselves again the ques- 
tion, “Is it worth it to broaden the base 
of highway construction?” 

I shall not belabor the obvious na- 
tional-defense aspects of our highway 
system. Let me only say I completely 
agree with our great President who 
recognized the tremendous significance 
of highways when he said: 

Next to the manufacture of the most 
modern implements of war as a guaranty of 
peace through strength, a network of modern 
roads is as necessary to defense as it is to 
our national economy and personal safety. 


Another phase of national security is 
protection of our citizens in the event of 
enemy aggression. The evacuation of 
our people from points of attack will 
depend almost entirely upon public 
roads. It is obvious that the present 
roads in the United States will not and 
cannot meet our civil-defense needs. 

Is it worth it to build more roads now? 
I certainly think it is. I feel the Ameri- 
can people know it is. 

We can solve our Nation’s highway 
problem, It is within our power to do 
so, if we wish. But we cannot do it with 
half measures; and in the light of my 
own conscience, I cannot but regard the 
measure before us as a half measure. 

Mr. President, some persons say we 
should be building toll roads. I do not 
think toll roads demonstrate anything 
other than that even though the people 
pay more than $2,200,000,000 annually 
in taxes on automobiles, automobile 
parts, and gasoline—taxes which many 
persons think are being used by the 
Federal Government for highways—the 
people are paying even more for the use 
of toll roads, in order to get better roads, 
To my mind, that is a clear demonstra- 
tion of the fact that we have not been 
adequately providing for highways; and 
I believe it is time that we applied the 
taxes on gasoline and automobile parts 
to the building of highways. 

Mr. President, I believe I have dem- 
onstrated that our highway system is 
inadequate. It is obvious that the solu- 
tion to the problem will be costly. There 
is no question, however, that it will be 
worth while to solve it. After all, the 
simple fact remains that we are paying 
for it, either way. 

We can solve it with an approach such 
as the one I have advocated, Senate bill 
3069. If we do not provide a solution 
now, we shall have to do so in the near 
future, and at a greater ultimate cost. 

Mr. President, Americans are accus- 
tomed by nature and tradition to think 
and act big. We have achieved our emi- 
nence in world affairs by doing things 
bigger and better than other people have 
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done them in the past. There is abso- 
lutely no reason why we cannot follow 
our natural inclinations in providing 
ourselves with the finest highway system 
in the world. 

Unfortunately, we do not have it now. 
That is the reason for my disappoint- 
ment about the measure we are now 
considering, even though it is considered 
the best highway bill we have had to 
date. 

Mr. KERR rose. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, if the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma does 
not wish to speak at this time, I should 
like to suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa wishes to say a few words. He 
would not wish to interfere with the 
quorum call. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, there 
was some discussion yesterday with ref- 
erence to a proposed amendment relat- 
ing to a study to be made in connection 
with payment of the cost of relocating 
utilities, made necessary by highway 
construction. The question arose as to 
whether the study should be made by 
the Commissioner of Public Roads or by 
the Secretary of Commerce. I should 
like to inquire of the Senator from South 
Dakota whether he has agreed to accept 
such an amendment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, in response 
to the question of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, let me say that I have no per- 
sonal objection to the proposed amend- 
ment. I have talked with the chairman 
of the committee, and he has no objec- 
tion. In a great deal of highway legis- 
lation, the two officers are used inter- 
changeably. However, in view of the the 
fact that there seems to be a little feel- 
ing that the study might better serve the 
purposes for which it is intended if the 
Secretary of Commerce were designated 
to make the study, I see no objection to 
the suggested amendment. If the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee desires to offer it, so 
far as I am concerned, it will be agree- 
able to me. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sena- 
tor. While we all have confidence in the 
Commissioner of Public Roads, the pro- 
posed study involves other economic fac- 
tors and conditions which enter into the 
survey. It seems to me that it should 
be on a broader basis, and that the study 
should be made by the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I shall be 
glad to withhold the suggestion of the 
absence of a quorum, if the Senator from 
Oklahoma wishes the floor at the present 
time. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the amendment sponsored by 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. STENNIS], and myself. 

I listened to the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Fercuson]. I was intrigued, impressed, 
and interested by many of the things he 
said. I thought it was a very salutary 
situation that the Senator from Michi- 
gan had found a matter with reference 
to which he could agree with our Presi- 
dent. 
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I agree with anyone who advances the 
statement that this country has not been 
and is not now building roads as fast as 
conditions warrant, and the necessities, 
health, and welfare of our people re- 
quire. 

I have long favored an accelerated 
roadbuilding program for the construc- 
tion of free roads by the Federal, State, 
and local governments. I think there 
are provisions in the pending bill which 
would help to accelerate the building of 
such roads. However, that does not jus- 
tify a change in the basic policy of the 
National Government and the formula 
for allocation of road money which has 
been followed for almost half a century. 

States of larger area and greater road 
mileage have just as much of a necessity 
for more and better roads as do neigh- 
boring States with greater population. 
I have no case to make against a State 
with greater population. That element 
has always been recognized in the for- 
mula under which Federal road funds 
have been allocated. But, I ask, What is 
there now, in 1954, in the element of 
population alone, which should compel 
the Federal Government to change its 
formula of allocation? 

I thank the Senator from Michigan 
for being frank enough to say that this 
is the opening wedge. I thank the Sen- 
ator for making it plain to Members of 
the Senate that this is the opening wedge 
in the drive by those whose interests are 
determined by population alone to bring 
about a condition whereby all Federal 
funds for road building will be allocated 
on the basis of population. I say to 
those of my colleagues who, perhaps, had 
thought that this was merely a little 
item, a special item, that the Senator 
from Michigan has made it plain that 
this is not the end of the aims and ob- 
jectives of those to whom I have referred, 
but the beginning. 

It has been said on the floor of the 
Senate that the formula applies to only 
7% percent of the billion dollars au- 
thorized by the road bill. As I interpret 
the bill, it applies to 15 percent. It ap- 
plies to the allocation for the interstate 
system, which is $150 million. That is 
approximately 15 percent of the amount 
authorized by the bill. 

The so-called interstate system is not 
something that came into being with 
the writing of the bill. The interstate 
system has been there all the time. The 
so-called interstate system is now and 
has been a primary system of roads. 

Someone in Washington looked at a 
map of the United States showing the 
highways constituting the primary sys- 
tem, and took a ruler or a pencil or a 
stick and said, “We are going to give 
portions of these primary roads a new 
name, a new designation. We will cre- 
ate a new segment of the national high- 
way system and call it the interstate 
system.” 

It is not a new system at all. I say 
that the Highway Department of the 
State of Oklahoma did not so designate 
it. I am aware of the fact that a part 
of the interstate system is in Oklahoma. 
I am aware of the fact that a part of 
it is in every other State, perhaps. 
However, the State highway depart- 
ments, the governors, and the legisla- 
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tures of the States did not say what part 
of the primary system of roads would 
be known as the interstate system and 
receive special consideration. 

The only case that has been or can 
be made for a separate allocation is on 
the basis of national necessity. I do not 
believe that the representatives of the 
States in the Senate can overlook this 
fact with respect to the bill, namely, that 
whatever we do to meet a national need 
and a national necessity is a responsi- 
bility of the National Government, and 
should not be permitted to be used as 
an instrumentality to penalize the States 
of the Nation. The sole justification for 
the designation of this interstate high- 
way system is on the basis of national 
defense. The designation, so I am ad- 
vised, was made by the Defense Depart- 
ment and the Federal Bureau of Roads. 

To whatever extent the historic for- 
mula for the distribution of allocated 
funds is changed because of national- 
defense necessities is and must be re- 
garded as a responsibility of the National 
Government. 

Under the cloak of national defense 
and national necessity, the State of 
Oklahoma should not be penalized in a 
manner that results in the great State 
of Michigan or any other State getting 
a portion of the road money to which 
the State of Oklahoma is entitled. That 
is what is involved in the bill. 

If the interstate highway system is 
justified and demanded and required for 
national defense, it ought to be built by 
the Federal Government, and the for- 
mula governing Federal contributions to 
roadbuilding should not be changed 
under the guise of acting on the neces- 
sity of national defense, when the sole 
result is to penalize the many for the 
benefit of the few. That is what the 
formula does. 

I say to Senators that if this entering 
wedge is permitted to go into the bill, 
next year, as was indicated in the speech 
by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. FER- 
Guson], or 2 years from now, when the 
next road bill comes to the Senate, an 
effort will be made to have the entire 
amount for primary roads allocated on 
the basis of population. 

As I looked at the map, I found that 
there are thousands of miles of primary 
roads in this country which are not in- 
cluded in the so-called designated inter- 
state highway system, but which are just 
as vital for national-defense purposes in 
time of war as are those which are 
included in that system. 

I challenge the proponents of the bill 
as written by the committee, and those 
who oppose the pending amendment, to 
tell the Senate when the so-called inter- 
state highway system was designated. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I do. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I hold in my hand 
quite a lengthy and scholarly report on 
interregional highways, transmitted to 
Congress in a message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, then Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, in 1944, as we neared 
the end of the war. In it he recites the 
record of the development of the inter- 
state system, and sets forth that on 
April 14, 1941, looking to defense needs, 
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and also to the economic needs and the 
transportation needs, he had appointed 
a National Interregional Highway Com- 
mittee, and that that committee, as the 
war was coming to an end, had made its 
report. He made certain observations 
with reference to it, and then he trans- 
mitted it to Congress. 

The substance of it was that during 
the war a strategic network of roads had 
been set up by the military authorities, 
consisting of about 79,000 miles; that on 
going over it the military felt that about 
half of that mileage was more important 
than the other half, and that substan- 
tially half of the so-called strategic net- 
work was recommended to be set up in 
the interstate system. 

The committee made a study of it at 
the time. If the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma had been in the Cham- 
ber earlier today he would have heard 
the able senior Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. HAL DEN I, who participated in the 
setting up of the interstate system, re- 
cite the fact that the interstate system 
was the result of long study within his 
committee after the preparation of the 
report of the Interregional Committee 
of the President of the United States 
and after transmittal to the Congress of 
the message of the President of the 
United States. The road bill of 1944 
established the interstate highway sys- 
tem along the lines recommended by 
that committee. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma will find a very com- 
prehensive report and many maps in 
this compilation, and he will find quite 
a number of other publications coming 
from the committees of the House and 
Senate at that time. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. KERR. I have yielded to the Sen- 
ator from Florida, and I want to reply 
to him. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have tried to show 
that the interstate road system did not 
simply grow up like Topsy, but that it 
was the result of a long and difficult 
study and of the application of wartime 
experience. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator from 
Florida. He has brought forth the in- 
formation as I have understood it to be. 
I have not read the compilation to which 
he has referred, but I am sure that if it 
is as comprehensive as the distinguished 
Senator has indicated it is, it will show 
that such a system has been in the minds 
of planners for many years. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. KERR. In a moment. 

I have seen maps of strategic high- 
ways, now interstate highways, which 
date back to the 1930’s, and during all 
that time, Mr. President, men have 
sought by one device or another to 
change the historic formula of the allo- 
cation of funds to the several States. In 
view of the statement of the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida, who in his 
remarks carried us back in history to at 
least 1941, 13 years ago, I wish Senators 
would explain on the floor what there is 
in 1954, Mr. President, that warrants 
the drastic action recommended by the 
Public Works Committee of the Senate 
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to change the historic formula of alloca- 
tion of funds for roadbuilding purposes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. One of the things 
that has happened in 1954 has been the 
development of atomic power and the 
hydrogen bomb. 

Mr. KERR. Atomic power was de- 
veloped some years ago, and a hydrogen 
bomb was exploded last year. 

Mr. HOLLAND. This is the first time 
the committee has had a chance to study 
this subject since the explosion of the 
hydrogen bomb. 

Mr. KERR. The committee has ex- 
plored the situation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is likewise the first 
time the committee has had a chance to 
explore this question since the recom- 
mendation, which was almost unani- 
mous, of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials came to the Con- 
gress and to the committee. That recom- 
mendation, approved by 46 of the 48 
States, in accordance with the statement 
in the record by the witness who gave 
us the facts, strongly points out that 
the completion of the interstate system 
is not only most vital to all States, but 
also that its completion is being stymied 
by the lack of funds in important areas 
where the costs are prohibitive. 

It also points out the fact that by 46 
out of the 48 States participating it was 
recommended that not less than $250 
million of a suggested total appropria- 
tion of $900 million for Federal aid to 
roads be dedicated to the interstate sys- 
tem, and that the money be apportioned 
wholly on a population basis and also on 
a basis of 75 percent Federal aid and 25 
percent matching contribution by the 
States. 

That had much to do with ie con- 
sideration of the question by both the 
Senate and House committees. 

The Senator will, no doubt, recall that 
the President of the United States, in his 
message on the budget, called attention 
to the imperative necessity of the com- 
pletion of the interstate system. The 
Senator will also recall that when the 
Secretary of Commerce, by his assistant, 
appeared before our committee, he testi- 
fied that not less than $200 million 
should be appropriated upon the basis 
provided by the House bill, which is a 
much more generous basis than that 
provided by the Senate bill. That was 
the recommendation at that time, and 
is now, so far as I know, the recommen- 
dation of the administration. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, the greater 
the national necessity, the greater the 
justification for the work on the inter- 
state system being done by the Federal 
Government, and the less basis there is 
for the States to be penalized in order to 
accomplish it. 

The distinguished Senator from Flor- 
ida says that something was recom- 
mended by 46 out of the 48 State high- 
way commissions. They are not charged 
with that responsibility in my State. 
This is the first time I have seen the 
great and distinguished and able Sen- 
ator from Florida leaning on the recom- 
mendation of an anonymous highway 
group as a justification for his own acts 
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and those of the Senate. He says this 
is the first time the matter was consid- 
ered by the committee. I have been on 
the committee for 5 years, and the effort 
has been made every time a road bill 
has been before the committee to get in 
an entering wedge to change the formula 
of allocation. This is the first time a 
majority of the members of the com- 
mittee have been from the more popu- 
lous States. That is the historic “first” 
about the deal, Mr. President. 

I cast no reflection upon the distin- 
guished members of the committee. I 
know of no committee composed of more 
able members. But they happen to rep- 
resent States which will benefit by a 
change in the formula. That is the rea- 
son why the bill is on the floor contain- 
ing the language which appears in it. 
That is the reason why it came from the 
House in that manner. But that does 
not mean that Senators from the 29 
States which will be penalized are either 
bound by what 7 men from the more 
populous States thought and did, or are 
thereby absolved from their responsi- 
bility to their separate States. 

I do not presume to answer for an- 
other State, Mr. President, but, so far 
as the State of Oklahoma is concerned, 
my people did not send the highway 
department here to represent them. 
They sent two Senators here to repre- 
sent them. When I arrived here, there 
had been in existence for more than 
a quarter of a century, and, I think, for 
a third of a century, a formula for the 
distribution of Federal funds for road- 
building purposes. I should be derelict 
in my responsibility to my State, Mr. 
President, if I did not do all within my 
power to remind my colleagues that the 
question before the Senate today is 
whether the historic formula which 
benefits the great majority of the States 
and does justice to all is to be changed 
and an entering wedge driven by a small 
number of States on the basis of tak- 
ing from the minority of States for the 
benefit of the majority of States. 

The interstate highway system is all 
right, Mr. President, but I remind Sen- 
ators that it is still a part of the pri- 
mary system, and I remind them, fur- 
ther, that every mile of it is within the 
boundaries of some sovereign State. It 
is not built in the air nor out yonder 
somewhere. Every mile of it goes 
through a sovereign State. I did not 
draw the map of the interstate high- 
way system. No one representing the 
State of Oklahoma drew it or designed 
it or selected it. I think, Mr. President, 
it would be a tragedy if someone could 
do that and thereby create an instru- 
mentality or a vehicle whereby violence 
would be done, not only to the historic 
formula of distribution, but also to jus- 
tice as between the States. 

Mr. President, under the bill the Fed- 
eral Government would provide 60 per- 
cent of the cost of roads on the inter- 
state system, so-called, and the States 
would contribute only 40 percent. The 
bill would make available a vast amount. 
If a greater sum is needed, Congress 
should provide it. If the necessity for 
national defense is so compelling, the 
Federal Government should pay the cost 
of national defense. Otherwise, there is 
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nothing about the interstate highway 
system which either sets it apart, or per- 
mits it to be set apart and accorded spe- 
cial treatment, resulting in discrimina- 
tion against a majority of the States. 

I have seen the map of the so-called 
interstate highway system. I have as 
good eyes as anyone I know of my age. 
I wish to say, Mr. President, that I could 
take a pencil and designate twice as 
many highways and call them interstate 
highways; or, with just as equitable a re- 
sult, I could mark off half of the number 
of highways shown, and then designate 
the remainder as the interstate high- 
way system. 

This proposal will not add a single 
highway mile to the highway system of 
the United States; it simply designates 
a part of the present primary system for 
preferential treatment, and is used as 
an entering wedge. I thank the Senator 
from Michigan for his frankness and sin- 
cerity in saying that he thinks all this 
money ought to be apportioned on a 
population basis. He says this is a start 
in the right direction. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. Iam glad to yield to the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Of course, I was 
speaking of the pending amendment, and 
also of the interstate highway system. 
I said that the committee has struck a 
compromise, one-half based on the old 
formula, and one-half based on popula- 
tion. I went on to say that I thought 
that was a good thing, so far as it went; 
that in the case of these particular roads, 
I felt that it was an opening, so that 
population would be considered as the 
criterion in authorizing funds for this 
kind of highway, because population is 
related to the number of cars in use. 

Mr. KERR. Certainly the Senator 
from Michigan said it was a good thing, 
so far as it went. He went on to say 
that possibly the allocation ought to be 
on the basis of the automobile popula- 
tion, did he not? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes, I did. 

Mr. KERR. It is apparent to any 
Member of the Senate who wants to 
know what the deal is, that this is an 
instrumentality or a vehicle of repre- 
sentatives of the more populous States 
to take from the other States a part of 
the road money which they would receive 
under the historic formula for allocation, 
and to increase the amount to be allo- 
cated to a minority of the States. 

I do not blame the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Michigan. If I were from 
Michigan and wanted to be reelected, I 
would be doing exactly what the Senator 
from Michigan is doing. But I would 
not expect anybody to be misled by it. 

I must say, Mr. President, that I should 
be astounded if Senators from States 
which would suffer by the amendment 
would be induced, or seduced, into vot- 
ing, as representatives of their States, in 
the manner in which I would expect them 
to vote if they were from a more populous 
State. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 
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Mr. CASE. I was wondering if the 
Senator from Oklahoma would permit 
himself to be the instrument through 
which I might address a question to the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. KERR. I would rather be the 
vehicle than the instrumentality, but I 
shall be delighted to listen while the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota asks the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CASE. I thank the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Would the Senator from Michigan 
state whether or not, when he was re- 
ferring to the use of the population 
formula, he had in mind any applica- 
tion of it to the Federal primary sys- 
tem or the Federal secondary system? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I did not have that 
in mind, although the bill I introduced 
indicated that I felt that would be the 
best way. But today I was speaking of 
the interstate highway fund. That is 
the way I feel about the interstate high- 
way funds. I think the amounts should 
be apportioned on the basis of popula- 
tion. 

The Senator from South Dakota went 
half way, which I think is proper. As I 
have indicated, I shall vote against the 
pending amendment, although I wanted 
to have a full discussion last night, and 
I agreed to a pair with the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ]. 

Mr. CASE. I thank the Senator from 
Oklahoma for his vehicular help. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator from 
South Dakota for pinpointing the atti- 
tude of the Senator from Michigan. I 
wish to say that if the Senator from 
South Dakota will probe the thoughts 
of the Senator from Michigan to their 
uttermost limits, he will not find them 
deviating from the track which benefits 
the State of Michigan the most. I con- 
gratulate the Senator from Michigan 
on his views. But I must say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I do not think the Senator 
from South Dakota is bound by them. 
I know the Senator from Oklahoma is 
not bound by them. 

Why should the Senators from 29 
States which have been penalized by the 
provision in the bill written by a majori- 
ty of the committee, representing the 
more populous States, be compelled to 
vote in any manner other than that 
which does justice to all the States, and 
follows the time-honored, historical, 
traditional formula for the allocation 
of road funds? 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. As the Senator from 
Oklahoma is a member of the commit- 
tee, he must recall that the population 
allocation provision of the bill was not 
written in our committee. This recom- 
mendation came to us from the Ameri- 
can Association of Highway Officials, 
which very strongly endorses the phi- 
losophy in the bill which recognizes the 
population factor in connection with in- 
terstate highways. Also, in the bill 
which came to the Senate from the 
House, $50 million more was appropri- 
ated for interstate highways, and on a 
formula recognizing the greater impor- 
tance of population in connection with 
the interstate roads. 
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The Senator from Oklahoma seems to 
convey the impression that this philoso- 
phy has been written into the bill by 
Senators from the more populous States. 
I venture to remind the Senator that 
that has not been the case at all. We 
on the committee have really taken the 
philosophy which has been handed us 
by the experts, and also, I might say, by 
the administration and the Bureau of 
Public Roads. This idea did not origi- 
nate in our committee. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator from 
Connecticut for his contribution to the 
discussion and to the fortification of the 
arguments being made by the Senator 
from Oklahoma. I did not accuse the 
members of the committee which re- 
ported the measure to the Senate of hav- 
ing no originality whatsoever. I merely 
said they followed a pattern dictated by 
the interests of the States which they 
represented. I only said they followed 
the pattern of the bill as passed by the 
House. 

I wish to say to the great Senator from 
Connecticut that he is beginning what I 
hope will be a long and distinguished 
career. But if he lets the Highway As- 
sociation of the United States tell him 
how to vote, I must say that he will not 
be doing justice to his own great intel- 
lect and ability. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator from 
Oklahoma for his advice and also for his 
very kind compliment. 

Mr. KERR. Yes, sir. If it was con- 
sidered to be in the form of advice, I 
will withdraw it. I intended it only as 
an observation, as a courtesy, and as a 
compliment. 

I will say to the Senate that this was 
not the only formula or the only lan- 
guage considered by the committee. The 
distinguished committee had every op- 
portunity in the world to use some origi- 
nality and to write its own language. 
They had every opportunity in the world 
to follow the historical pattern, because 
they were reminded of it. It was read 
to them. I do not think they drafted 
the bill in this way simply because the 
Association of Highway Departments, or 
contractors, or engineers, recommended 
it. I simply think they used that as an 
argument to follow up and fortify the 
position which they took, which I do 
them the credit of recognizing was dic- 
tated by the interests of their States. 
But I remind the Senate that their ac- 
tion is not binding on the Senate of the 
United States, It is not binding on the 
Senator from Oklahoma, and I shall con- 
tinue to oppose the proposed new for- 
mula as unjust and discriminatory 
language in the bill reported by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Oklahoma yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In listening to the 
colloquy between the Senator from Ok- 
lahoma and the Senator from Florida, 
I believe I heard some comment which 
described the nature of the interstate 
highway system. Is the Senator from 
Minnesota properly informed that the 
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interstate highway program which is 
contemplated under the bill is mainly 
a primary highway program? 

Mr. KERR. No, but every mile is in- 
cluded in what has been known as the 
primary highway system. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In other words, 
the interstate system is included in what 
is now known as the primary highway 
system? 

Mr. KERR. The primary system in- 
cludes every mile of what is now being 
called the interstate system. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. So that one sys- 
tem really complements the other. Am 
I correct in my understanding? 

Mr. KERR. One system includes the 
other. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it the view of 
the Senator from Oklahoma that an in- 
tegrated highway system is of great im- 
portance to our national security and 
national defense? 

Mr. KERR. Certainly, and the whole 
primary system, which constitutes 6 or 
7 times as many miles as are included 
in the interstate highway system, is of 
nearly as much importance as this limit- 
ed part of the system called the inter- 
state highway system, if not of equal 
importance. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
aware of the fact, is he not, that the 
Record of yesterday and the day before 
indicate that one of the reasons why the 
proposed formula was suggested, which 
formula benefits the more populous 
States in terms of the Federal grants, 
was that the more densely populated 
States have greater costs to bear in the 
construction of highways? 

Mr. KERR. No; it was because the 
more densely populated States had a 
majority of the members on the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I say, such an ar- 
gument was made, was it not? 

Mr. KERR. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The force of that 
argument is that the thinly populated 
States, by whatever legal measures 
might be necessary to obtain land for the 
purpose of road construction, would have 
less costs to bear. 

Mr. KERR. I think that is a reason- 
able deduction. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That was the ar- 
gument that was made, was it not? 

Mr. KERR. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not likewise 
true that the more densely populated 
States have greater sources of revenue 
than sparsely populated States? 

Mr. KERR. Yes; and fewer miles of 
road to construct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In other words, in 
the Far West, the Middle West, and in 
some areas of the Southwest, or prac- 
tically all parts of the Southwest, the 
area to be covered in terms of construc- 
tion is much greater, is it not, than that 
which would be necessary in most of the 
thickly populated States which would 
be given the benefits under the proposal? 

Mr. KERR. Is the Senator referring 
to the area to be served by the roads? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. KERR. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have received 
communications from some of our col- 
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leagues. I have in my hands a com- 
munication signed by the two Senators 
from Utah [Mr. WATKINS and Mr. BEN- 
NETT]. I also have another communica- 
tion signed by our distinguished col- 
league, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. CHAVEZ]. 

I notice in the communication from 
the two Senators from Utah that accord- 
ing to an analysis of the differences be- 
tween apportionment of interstate high- 
way funds to the States under the new 
population formula of S. 2859, as con- 
trasted with the amount that would be 
received by them if the entire total au- 
thorizations for fiscal 1956 and 1957 were 
apportioned under the existing Federal- 
aid formula, 29 States would lose sub- 
stantial sums of Federal moneys. Is 
that the understanding of the Senator 
from Oklahoma? 

Mr. KERR. Yes, it is; and that was 
the evidence which was presented before 
the committee. That is evidence with 
reference to which there is no contro- 
versy. That is evidence which, for all 
peers I know of, must be accepted as 

act. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I notice that the 
State of Oklahoma would lose approxi- 
mately $1,186,000. I may say that the 
State of Minnesota would also lose $1,- 
186,000, under this formula, according to 
the analysis of the two Senators to 
whom I have referred. 

Mr. KERR. I think the Senator is 
eminently correct. That is for a 2-year 
period. Such figures are based on an 
allocation of $150 million, which the 
House bill increased and which some 
members of the Senate committee 
wanted to increase, and the new formula 
applies to only half of the sum author- 
ized for the interstate system. 

I wish to say to the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota that I appreci- 
ate his alertness and his vigilance in the 
Senate. Not only would the States of 
Oklahoma and Minnesota lose, by the 
passage of the bill, approximately $1,- 
200,000, but, as stated by the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON], the en- 
tering wedge would be driven in the 
right direction. The Senator from 
Michigan stated that the bill was good so 
far as it went, but he did not think it’ 
went far enough. I venture to say that 
if one were to cross-examine and probe 
the minds of the other Senators favoring 
the bill, they also would say it does not 
go far enough. If they get this bill 
through, this will not be nearly so far 
as they will go the next time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the Senator 
aware of the fact that there is a con- 
certed move to take the Federal gas tax 
and allocate it to the States on the 
basis of the amount of the collections 
from the States? In other words, the 
move is to do away with the Federal gas 
tax and let such States as New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, New York, and Michigan 
get their gas tax back and keep it, and 
not let such taxes be taken into the gen- 
eral revenue funds to be used for the 
general purposes of the Government. Is 
not the purpose of the pending bill a 
part of the same pattern? Is it not part 
of the pattern, in other words, really to 
disregard the national interest and to 
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place the emphasis on the basis of pro- 
vincial, parochial, or State interest, with- 
out regard to serving the great national 
program of highways? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Min- 
nesota is eminently correct, and this is 
but part a id parcel of the ancient prin- 
ciple that they that have a great deal 
shall get the rest, and they that ain't 
got so much, shall lose what they have.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is not that the 
same principle as the saying “He who 
has, gets; and he who gets, gets more?” 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is correct; 
and I am delighted to have heard the 
remarks of the Senator from Minnesota, 
and I am glad that he is fighting for jus- 
tice and the welfare of the State of Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I commend the 
Senator from Oklahoma for joining the 
issue. I have not had an opportunity 
to go over all the matters pertaining to 
the bill, but I did look at the Recor for 
the last 2 days, and I have seen the 
report of the committee. I have discov- 
ered very little to show that the tradi- 
tional formula which has been in effect 
has become unworkable. It seems to me 
that it has worked quite well. My feeling 
is that this country needs a great public 
highway program, and a much broader 
and expanded highway program, but I 
do not think it is necessary to tinker with 
the formula. What we really need is 
money to be applied to roads. If we get 
the money, we can build the roads; but if 
we get the money and then tinker with 
the formula, certain areas are going to 
be foreclosed greatly in their capacity to 
build highways. 

I think we have got to ask some ques- 
tions. If we are going to have a great 
national highway system, we must think 
about how great roads will be con- 
structed through the States of the Far 
West and the Rocky Mountain area, 
where costs are terrific, and also in the 
midwestern area, where land costs are 
high because of the fertility of the soil 
and the price of the land. 

We have to think not only in terms 
of the number of roads in California, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, New York, or 
other Eastern States, but also how cars 
are going to travel across the country. 
People who live in the States I have 
mentioned do business across the coun- 
try. An integrated highway system is 
just as important in the interior of 
America as at the terminal points. Ob- 
viously, the formula which has been con- 
cocted discriminates against 29 States, 
and if Hawaii and Alaska should be ad- 
mitted as States, it would discriminate 
against 31 of the 50 States. Perhaps we 
should examine it. I intend to examine 
it very, very carefully. 

Let me say at this point that I have 
not read or seen or heard anything to 
indicate to me that the new formula 
pertaining to the interstate highway sys- 
tem is anything more than what the 
Senator from Oklahoma has said of it, 
namely, a formula arrived at because 
the heavily populated States have on the 
committee more members than do the 
less heavily populated States; the old 
formula was changed simply on the basis 
that a majority of the members of the 
committee had the voting strength to 
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do it. I do not think such procedure 
adds anything to the merit or strength 
of the Nation’s overall highway pro- 
gram; in fact, I think it weakens the 
program. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, again I 
wish to say that I have the highest re- 
spect for every Member of the commit- 
tee. The Members of the committee are 
intelligent; they are great Americans; 
and they are fine representatives of their 
States. But, after all, they are repre- 
sentatives of their States, and the other 
Senators are representatives of their 
States. Although we may have for the 
members of the committee all the re- 
spect, esteem, and affection to which 
they are entitled, and which generosity 
on our part would provide, I am sure 
we need not be persuaded to go beyond 
the point that the interest of our own 
States indicates as being a fair one. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield to me? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. A while ago reference 
was made to the fact that the bill came 
to us from the House of Representatives. 
Let me say this is the first billion-dollar 
highway bill ever presented to the Sen- 
ate, as the Senator from Oklahoma real- 
izes. 

Let me ask whether he also realizes 
that of the increase provided in this 
bill, as compared with the authoriza- 
tions under last year’s bill—the increase 
being not quite $400 million—42 percent 
will go into the interstate system, to be 
matched by the States, not on a 50-50 
basis with the Federal Government, but 
on a 40-60 basis with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the States to provide 40 percent 
and the Federal Government to provide 
60 percent. 

Furthermore, let me point out that un- 
der the House version of the bill 88 
percent of the increase voted by the 
House would go to the interstate highway 
system. All that adds to the meaning of 
the attempt to change the formula, 
which is the third step; after receiving 
these enormous increases and after re- 
ceiving a betterment in respect to the 
matching basis of the Federal and State 
contributions, the third step is the one 
which goes too far, as the Senator sees 
it, and calls for a new formula, by which 
large amounts of the money would be 
transferred from the States which need 
it most. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi is eminently correct, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I thank him for his contribu- 
tion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield further 
to me? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
from Oklahoma recall seeing in the bill 
any provision that takes into considera- 
tion the tremendous amount of federally- 
owned land in many sections of the 
country? 

Mr. KERR. The bill contains allow- 
ances which take some note of the situa- 
tion to which the Senator from Min- 
nesota refers, and does so on the basis of 
making considerable increases, as com- 
pared with the authorizations of former 
years. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
from Oklahoma believe that the alloca- 
tions and allotments which would be 
made for federally owned land, and 
which under the bill, as it is reported, 
represent increases over the allotments 
under the previous formula, would be 
adequate to cover the present cost of 
highway construction in many areas of 
the West and Southwest where the high- 
ways have to be constructed across des- 
ert lands, mountains, and other very dif- 
ficult terrain? 

Mr. KERR. On the basis of the bill 
as reported by the committee—and cer- 
tainly this is true, aside from the amount 
of increase for the interstate highway 
system—I would say the roads the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota has in mind will 
receive an increase which will be pro- 
portionate to the increases provided in 
the bill for the other roads. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. So, insofar as fed- 
erally owned lands are concerned—and, 
of course, a consideration of that prob- 
lem involves, basically, the West and the 
Southwest—is it correct to say that the 
committee gave appropriate considera- 
tion to and made appropriate adjust- 
ment for those lands, by means of the 
new formula, so as to compensate the 
States concerned? 

Mr. KERR. I would say that propor- 
tionate provision is made in the bill. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield to me at 
this point? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. I think it is a fair state- 
ment that in the bill the Western States 
receive better treatment than they have 
received in any other road bill presented 
to the Congress. In this bill the 
amounts for the Western States are 
larger, and the bill also retains the pro- 
vision for allowing credit for the land 
owned by the Federal Government, 

Mr. KERR. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to have that point clarified, because 
I think it has a great deal to do with the 
so-called matching formula. In other 
words, we must take into consideration 
the areas to be covered and also the tax 
base and the per capita income and the 
volume of production. All those factors 
affect the ability of the States to finance 
their share of a highway-construction 
program. 

Although my State is rather produc- 
tive and rather prosperous, and al- 
though we have been able to do a fairly 
good job with our highway program, I 
do not think any of us should be think- 
ing only in terms of the highway system 
of his own State. On the contrary, each 
one of us should be thinking in terms of 
an interstate system covering many 
States. 

It seems to me that a factor based on 
the volume of traffic and the size of 
population is not a valid one for consid- 
eration in connection with this matter, 
because a large amount of traffic, large 
numbers of automobile registrations, 
and a large population are prima facie 
evidence of a large tax base and a large 
per capita income. Mr. President, any- 
one who thinks that the determining 
factors proper for consideration in con- 
nection with the formula to be used are 
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those based on a large volume of traffic, 
large numbers of automobile registra- 
tions, and a large population should ex- 
amine the record, for the fact is that 
the States which rate the highest on the 
basis of those factors are, generally 
speaking, States which are comparative- 
ly small in area, whereas the States 
which have very large areas, and conse- 
quently which must construct very 
many miles of roads, are the States with 
smaller populations, smaller numbers of 
automobile registrations, and smaller 
volumes of traffic. 

It is true that the sparsely populated 
States are long on ideas. However, all 
of us realize that roads are constructed, 
not on ideas, but by means of plans and 
money. 

So the question is, Where are we to 
obtain the money with which to build a 
good interstate highway system? My 
interest in that question is my reason for 
bringing out these points. 

Insofar as I can see, at least at this 
stage—and I suppose the debate on this 
measure will continue for some time—it 
appears to me that the new formula 
provided for in the bill as reported by 
the Senate committee will cause my State 
to lose approximately $1,200,000. Cer- 
tainly I credit the committee with en- 
deavoring to do a conscientious job. 
However, at a time when our State needs 
more roads, and in view of my realiza- 
tion that the national interstate road 
system is most important to all the 
States and all the people, I cannot be 
very happy about a new formula which 
will cause my State to lose approxi- 
mately $1,200,000—just so that it can 
be said the formula is new. I do not need 
that much of a New Look, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Under the circumstances, I pre- 
fer to get along with the old one. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, in conclu- 
sion, I wish to say that the great con- 
centration of population is on the east- 
ern seaboard, in the north-central part 
of the Nation, on the west coast, and in 
limited areas on the southern coast. 

An adequate interstate highway sys- 
tem must connect those areas; it is just 
as necessary for that system to be built 
across Oklahoma, connecting the East 
and the West and the North and the 
South, as it is for it to be built on the 
eastern coast, after one gets there; and 
on the West coast, after one gets there; 
and in Michigan, after one gets there; 
and along the southermost border, after 
one gets there. 

Yet the bill would penalize the con- 
necting areas where the greater mileage 
is, and where the service is equal to that 
rendered in the other areas; and the 
provisions of the bill amount to a pre- 
mium or a bonus to the areas less en- 
titled to it on the basis of equity and 
justice. 

Mr. President, one can travel all over 
Connecticut—a delightful and marvelous 
State, in which I have traveled; but in 
order to travel on and make use of an 
interstate highway, one must leave Con- 
necticut. To reach California, one must 
cross the midlands. Travelers from 
California must cross the midlands to 
get to Connecticut. That is what makes 
the highway system an interstate sys- 
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tem. The midland section is just as vital 
as the section in the area of the termini 
of these great interstate roads. Yet it 
is proposed that States with the smallest 
area, contributing the smallest amount 
to the interstate highway system so far 
as area is concerned, shall receive the 
greatest allotments and that States 
which must provide the longer stretches 
of road, available in all four directions, 
shall be penalized, and receive a lesser 
amount of money from the Federal 
Treasury to build what is recognized as 
a national defense project. The pro- 
posal is based upon the principle of 
States which receive the least paying the 
most. 
Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


PROVISION FOR ORDERLY USE, IM- 
PROVEMENT, AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF NATIONAL FORESTS AND 
OTHER LANDS—MOTION TO RE- 
CONSIDER 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw my mo- 
tion to reconsider the vote by which 
Senate bill 2548 previously passed the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his request for a 
moment? 

Mr. WELKER. Certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
have reference to the conservation and 
reforestation bill? 

Mr. WELKER. It is a bill to facilitate 
the administration of the national for- 
ests and other lands under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture; to 
provide for the orderly use, improve- 
ment, and development thereof; and for 
other purposes. The bill passed the Sen- 
ate on March 8, and my motion was en- 
tered on March 9. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
be kind enough to withhold his request 
for a moment, until I can confer with 
him? 

Mr. WELKER. Very well, provided I 
do not lose the floor. I have been wait- 
ing for 2 hours. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not wish to 
be discourteous or unmindful of the Sen- 
ator’s request, but I must have the op- 
portunity to talk with the Senator be- 
fore I agree to the unanimous-consent 
request. Perhaps at a later hour we can 
persuade whatever Senator has the floor 
to yield for a moment. 

Mr. WELKER. In order that we may 
have an opportunity to confer, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WELKER. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Minnesota. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I thought the Sen- 
ator had concluded. 
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Mr. WELKER. I should like to make 
a brief observation. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WELKER. Has my unanimous- 
consent request to be permitted to with- 
draw my motion to reconsider the vote 
by which Senate bill 2548 was passed 
been acted upon? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has 
not. 

Mr. WELKER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw my motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which Senate bill 2548 
passed the Senate on March 8. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Idaho? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, the 
reason why I made the motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which Senate bill 2548 
was passed, is that when the bill came 
before this body I was in the hospital and 
unable to be present. 

The committee print shows that I 
made vigorous objection to the scope of 
the provision relating to court appeals, 
and to other provisions of the bill. I 
have reluctantly asked for the with- 
drawal of my motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed be- 
cause I feel that I had a fundamental 
and good proposal to be considered by 
this body. 

For example, I thought I was doing 
something for the vast livestock industry 
which uses the forest reserves of the 
United States Government. Briefly, my 
amendment would have provided for an 
appeal to a court of law if a permittee 
or user of the forest land had been arbi- 
trarily, capriciously, or unlawfully sub- 
jected to a reduction in allotment. 
Some of the forest land has been used 
by permittees for hundreds of years. In 
other words, Mr. President, my amend- 
ment went to the point that I argued 
before the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, of which Iam a member. For 
example, if the Presiding Officer were op- 
erating 500 head of cattle on a certain 
forest reserve, and a regional forester or 
an administrator of the Forest Service 
came to him and said, “You will cut 
down your herd by 50 percent,” the Pre- 
siding Officer could appeal to the chief 
of the Forest Service. I have never 
heard of any Forest Service chief over- 
ruling anyone in his organization. Mr. 
President, if you were denied the right 
of appeal you would have the right of 
appeal to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
It was stated in the debate in the com- 
mittee by the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. AnpErson], for- 
mer Secretary of Agriculture, that in his 
opinion, he was the only Secretary of 
Agriculture who ever even listened to an 
appeal, let alone overruled one. 

That is the basis on which I urged the 
adoption of my amendment. I was too 
late in arguing it. Some people were led 
to believe that the conclusion of the 
committee was unanimous, but that is 
not so. 

Going back again to my point, if the 
administrator cut the Presiding Officer’s 
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allotment, say, of 500 head of cattle, to 
250 head of cattle, he would have 
to accept that administrative decision, 
whether the administrator was a Demo- 
crat or a Republican. That I do not 
like. 

There are other provisions in the bill 
which I do not like. Mr. President, the 
bill would grant you the right of appeal 
with respect to other matters, but not 
with reference to a situation in which, 
if I were a forest ranger or supervisor or 
Chief of the Forest Service, or the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, I could force you to 
dispense with one-half of your livestock, 
on which you have had an allotment 
from the Forest Service for many years. 
That means, Mr. President, that you 
would be ruined, and you would have to 
take your cattle to market and sell it for 
whatever you could get for it. It is 
utterly wrong. 

I believe in a government of laws, not 
a government of men. I believe that 
any person who is deprived of any prop- 
erty right, such as the permissive use of 
national forest lands, year after year, is 
entitled to protect that right. 

Let us keep in mind that my amend- 
ment went only to the capricious and 
arbitrary abuse of discretion on the part 
of the Secretary of Agriculture or the 
Chief of the Forest Service. 

Let us consider a man who has 500 
head of sheep or 50 head of cattle. It 
would mean in the case I have indicated 
that in order to get relief—which he 
would never get, of course—he would 
have to come from Idaho, Wyoming, or 
Oregon, to Washington. A decision 
made by the administration in Wash- 
ington would be absolutely final. 

In my proposed amendment, for which 
I argued earnestly, I even went to the 
extent of making the permittee, the little 
livestock operator, put up a bond to in- 
sure that he would not appeal to the 
courts unless he was justified in so doing, 
and in the event he did appeal and was 
not justified in making the appeal he 
would be assessed the damages the Gov- 
ernment had sustained. 

I am sorry I did not have the oppor- 
tunity to present the matter to the full 
Senate. I realize I do not have the votes 
or the horsepower to get the amend- 
ment through the Senate. However, I 
assure the Senate that next year I shall 
be here with the same amendment, and 
I hope the Senate will pay more atten- 
tion to it than the committee did. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
with reference to the unanimous con- 
sent request to withdraw the motion to 
reconsider, to which I have no objection, 
I should like to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks a 
statement which I have prepared on 
B. 2548. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 
PROTECTING THE PUBLIC'S INTEREST 

Legislation for which President Eisenhower 
asked approval of the Congress in his state 
of the Union message “to improve the con- 
servation and management of publicly owned 
grazing lands in national forests” is now 
overwhelmingly opposed by major conserva- 
tion groups of the country. 
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I have written members of the House Ag- 
riculture Committee as follows: 

“Under an attractive facade of what ap- 
peared to be constructive purpose, I am 
afraid the Senate has acted contrary to the 
country’s best interests in approving in 
rather routine fashion S. 2548. I am con- 
vinced the measure was not adequately 
studied or understood, and as a result was 
not opposed in the Senate in the belief that 
it would serve rather than weaken con- 
servation efforts. 

“Subsequent to the Senate's approval, ac- 
tion of conservation groups indicates my 
fears about this measure were justified. 
Twenty of the leading conservation groups in 
our country are now on record as opposed 
to this bill as being contrary to, rather than 
in support of, sound conservation policy.” 

The conservation groups opposing S. 2548 
are the North American Wildlife Foundation, 
the Wildlife Management Institute, Sport 
Fishing Institute, Soil Conservation Society 
of America, Audubon Society of D. C., Sierra 
Club, International Wildlife Protection, 
Nature Conservancy, Friends of the Land, 
Independent Timber Farmers of America, 
the Wildlife Society, National Association of 
Soil Conservation Districts, Outdoor Writers 
Association of America, American Planning 
and Civic Association, National Parks Asso- 
ciation, American Nature Association, Izaak 
Walton League of America, International As- 
sociation of Game, Fish and Conservation 
Commissioners, the Wilderness Society, and 
the Forest Conservation Society of America. 
In my letter to the House committee I fur- 
ther stated: 

“It appears rather significant to me that 
a measure proposed as carrying out the 
conservation aims of the President’s mes- 
sage to the Congress is opposed by such a 
formidable group as now say this is a bad 
bill. 

“I believe the House should listen to the 
advice of such respected conservation leaders 
as Dr. Hugh H. Bennett, Dr. Harold J. 
Coolidge, C. R. Gutermuth, George Heidrick, 
Dr. R. W. Eschmeyer, George B. Fell, Dr. Ira 
N. Gabrielson, Howard Zahniser, Jonathan 
Forman, William Voight, Jr., Harry E. Rad- 
cliffe, Michael Hudoba, David Brower, Fred 
M. Packard, Miss Harlean James, and Mrs. 
Gifford Pinchot—and kill this administra- 
tion proposal which hides behind the name 
of conservation while undermining sound 
conservation policy.” 

This bill would make it more difficult in 
the long run to maintain forest range use 
as a privilege rather than as a private right. 
The House should act to protect the con- 
servation traditions best serving the interest 
of the American people. 


CONSTRUCTION OF HIGHWAYS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3184) to amend and sup- 
plement the Federal Aid Road Act, ap- 
proved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as 
amended, and supplemented, to author- 
ize appropriations for continuing the 
construction of highways, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, as far 
back as I can remember I favored the 
development of a great road system, 
both under Federal auspices and under 
State auspices. There is nothing of 
greater value to the country and to its 
people than an easy, safe, and economi- 
cal means of transportation. Through- 
out the years I have been in public office 
I have continuously favored the de- 
velopment of our road system. 

Frankly, I was shocked when I heard 
the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
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homa [Mr. Kerr]—and I am sorry he is 
not in the Chamber at the present time— 
state that the attitude of the Senators 
who are opposed to the Chavez amend- 
ment was based on purely selfish 
grounds. He stated that defeat of the 
amendment and the adoption of the pro- 
posed formula would mean discrimina- 
tion against 29 States. 

I say to you, Mr. President, that the 
formula which has been adhered to for 
a great many years has meant the 
penalization of many States, including 
my own State of New York, and that 
penalization is more drastic today than 
it has ever been. I believe that Senators 
who support the Chavez amendment, 
which would continue the old formula 
and give no effect whatever to the popu- 
lation factor in a State, have disregarded 
the fact that the populous States are un- 
der expenses in the development of their 
highway systems which are not par- 
alleled in many, if any, of the sparsely 
populated States. 

I speak only for New York—but I dare 
say I could speak also for New Jersey and 
Ohio and Rhode Island and other heavily 
populated States, although I do not as- 
sume to speak for them—when I say that 
we have expenses which are entirely un- 
known and not required in States of 
smaller population. We in the highly 
and densely populated States have areas 
which naturally and inevitably require 
far greater expenses in the building of 
roads than is the case in other States. 
We have expenses not only in connection 
with the ingress to and egress from our 
cities, but also greater costs in connec- 
tion with the acquiring of rights-of-way 
and in the condemnation of property, 
which are inherent in the construction of 
any highway system. 

The number of people from other 
States who use the roads in New York 
and in California is as great, in my 
opinion, as the number of people who 
live in the States of smaller population. 
It is not possible to get to New York or 
to California without passing through 
States such as Illinois, Michigan, New 
Jersey, Ohio, or Pennsylvania. They 
are all so-called highly populated States. 
According to the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma, they are desirous of 
putting something over on the Congress 
of the United States. 

Mr. President, there is a great dif- 
ference, also, between the character of 
roads which have to be built in States 
such as New York or New Jersey and 
those which are built in less populated 
States, such as Mississippi, Wyoming, 
South Dakota, Utah, Idaho, and other 
States. There is no standard of road 
building under the Federal act. Of 
course, plans for building roads have to 
be approved by the highway commis- 
sioners. Whereas States with small 
populations can build two-lane roads, 
or, at the most, three-lane roads, we in 
New York and New Jersey have to build 
roads of great width, divided roads, en- 
tailing very great expense. 

Mr. President, when I first became an 
official of the State of New York, in 
1928, and later became its governor, we 
were able to build what we thought were 
fine roads for less than $100,000 a mile. 
Today the same roads, if reconstructed, 
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would cost from a million dollars to two 
million dollars a mile, not because the 
quality would be better, but because we 
do not dare any longer to build two- and 
three-lane roads. We have to build 
great highways to take care of the den- 
sity of traffic. 

So, Mr. President, New York and New 
Jersey, by reason of their vastly greater 
problems, by reason of the greater den- 
sity of traffic which requires far more 
expensive roads, and because of the cost 
of condemning and acquiring rights-of- 
way and other properties, are under an 
expense which States of smaller popu- 
lation do not have to incur. 

Reference has been made to the fact 
that New York is a wealthy State. Of 
course, it is a wealthy State. But let it 
not be forgotten that New York pays into 
the Treasury of the United States—and 
the Treasury of the United States be- 
longs to Wyoming, Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Idaho, and other States as much as 
it belongs to New York—far more than 
does any other State in the Union, to the 
extent of approximately 15 percent of all 
the revenues collected. Those revenues 
come from income taxes, corporation 
taxes, excise taxes, gasoline taxes, and 
all the other taxes which make up our 
fiscal structure. New York not only 
pays into the Treasury of the United 
States by far the greatest amount of 
money paid by any other State, but the 
per capita payment of the people of New 
York is greater than that of any other 
State in the Union. I think we are for- 
tunate to be able to do that. I certainly 
do not begrudge the payment of taxes. 
I am happy that New York has a suffi- 
ciently large population and has safe- 
guarded its employment, its workers, and 
its businessmen so that it is able to pay 
a large sum into the Treasury of the 
United States. But, certainly, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that is no excuse for mulcting the 
people of New York in the conduct of the 
Government of the United States. 

Mr. President, I wish to say, and I say 
it with great feeling, that what has been 
said here today by some of my colleagues 
on the floor of the Senate expresses a 
dangerous theory and a dangerous prin- 
ciple. As a Senator from New York, I 
wish to say that I have never hesitated 
to vote for large appropriations for many 
public projects, even for those which 
did not directly benefit my State. 

I have voted for appropriations for 
power development in the South, in the 
West, and in the Northwest. I have 
voted for appropriations for reclama- 
tion and irrigation projects, when none 
of those developments, Mr. President, di- 
rectly benefited the State of New York. 
I have voted for inland waterway devel- 
opments, the development of the great 
rivers of the West and the Middle West. 
I have voted for them realizing full well 
that they did not benefit directly the 
people of New York, and that I was sub- 
jecting myself frequently to criticism 
and blame. I voted for them nonethe- 
less, whether they were in Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Texas, Idaho, Minnesota, or 
Oklahoma, on the theory that that which 
would serve the interests of one part of 
the country would serve the interests of 
every part of the country, including my 
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own State of New York. I think I was 
right, and I hope I shall be able to fol- 
low the same course in the future. 

I have voted for agricultural price 
supports—and I am looking now at the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry [Mr. 
AIKEN |—when, after all, the agricultural 
price supports for which I have been 
willing to vote have provided very little 
benefits to the people of New York. 

I repeat, that I have been willing to do 
those things because I believe we are a 
nation, not simply a federation of States. 
What helps California, Idaho, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Illinois, Minnesota, Ten- 
nessee, and Mississippi, serves the inter- 
ests of my own State. 

But, Mr. President, if we are going to 
legislate on the basis of how a particular 
bill affects one particular section of the 
country or one particular State, and are 
going to make it appear as if the people 
of that State were voting against the 
interests of the Nation, when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, I am convinced that the old 
formula penalized the densely populated 
States, I can say, Mr. President, that the 
incentive to vote in the national interest 
rather than in the parochial interest, in 
the interest of a narrow area, will have 
been destroyed. 

I believe the new formula is fair. I 
believe it is sound, and, so far as I am 
concerned, I certainly intend to vote 
against the Chavez amendment and in 
support of the committee bill which is 
pending before the Senate. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Iam very much 
interested in the observations of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York con- 
cerning the problems of construction 
costs in densely populated areas of the 
country. I wonder if the Senator is 
aware that when New Jersey built its 
now somewhat famous turnpike the con- 
struction costs in the northern end of 
the State, where there is dense popula- 
tion, ran, in some instances, as high as 
$7 million or $8 million a mile, whereas 
in my end of the State, where there is a 
sparsely populated area, the costs ran 
approximately three quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars a mile. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Senator 
from New Jersey for drawing my atten- 
tion to that part. I have before me a 
sheet showing the construction costs per 
mile in the various States. I find that 
in New Jersey the cost was the highest of 
any State in the Union. I do not know 
the exact reason for that, but I do know 
that the connecting links between New 
Jersey and the populated areas of New 
York and Pennsylvania are very costly. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The heavy 
costs arise from the fact that in New 
Jersey it is necessary to have a large 
amount of bridge and overpass con- 
struction. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Yes. The cost in New 
Jersey was $2,105,000 a mile. The next 
highest cost was in New York, my own 
State, $830,000 a mile. 

My experience, like that of the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey, has shown that 
many times the cost per mile is three or 
four times the average cost. 
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As against that, we find the cost in 
Arizona per mile and these figures have 
been given to me by the committee; they 
are not mine is $81,000. 

The cost in Nevada is $36,200. 

The cost in New Mexico, the State 
from which the sponsor of the amend- 
ment comes, is $57,000. 

The cost in Wyoming is $62,000. 

I could continue to read the costs in 
many other States throughout the Un- 
ion. Compare the cost of $36,200 in 
Nevada and the cost of $57,000 in New 
Mexico with the cost of $2,105,000 in New 
Jersey and $830,000 in New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, this 
is primarily a national question, a ques- 
tion of the use of Federal money raised 
by Federal tax methods. None of us can 
regard it in any other light. 

Ever since the beginning of the Fed- 
eral-aid system, there has been a desire 
to use Federal gasoline tax money in the 
Federal program for the development of 
a Federal system of highways. Sena- 
tors will remember that originally there 
was merely the Federal-aid road system. 
Then there was added a secondary sys- 
tem, to supply country areas. In 1944, 
it will be recalled, as a result of the 
troubles experienced in transportation in 
the cities during the war, there was 
added the urban system. 

Senators will recall that in the same 
year, 1944, largely as a result of the ex- 
perience during the war, a system of in- 
terstate highways was created. 

I shall not repeat what I have already 
stated in colloquy with my distinguished 
friend, the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Kerr}, who I am sorry is not now 
on the floor, but in 1941 President Roose- 
velt appointed a very able and distin- 
guished Commission, which studied the 
subject during the war years. In 1944 
the Commission reported in favor of 
setting up an interstate highway system, 
based largely on the war experience, and 
on the inadequacy of road or highway 
transportation as it had appeared during 
the war. 

Senators will recall that of the system 
of strategic highways, designated as such 
by officials of the armed services during 
the war, provision was made for the in- 
clusion in the interstate system of about 
half of the mileage of the strategic sys- 
tem, the most necessitous half of that 
system. The system set up to consti- 
tute the interstate highway system in 
1944 consisted of something less than 
40,000 miles, with a 40,000-mile limita- 
tion as the maximum which could be 
included, the objective being to include 
all the principal trunk connections, so 
as t) enable access to and from every 
heavily populated part of the country, so 
far as going to the hearts of the various 
States was concerned, and providing ac- 
cess to the various population and indus- 
trial centers in every State of the Union. 

Much was hoped from the urban sys- 
tem, and it has appeared that something 
could be done under it, but nothing like 
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enough has been done to meet the criti- 
cal needs at the bottlenecks of transpor- 
tation, which are in the heavily congest- 
ed centers of population. 

Senators will remember that when we 
got into the Korean difficulty, it was 
necessary to pass a special access high- 
way authorization and to make special 
appropriations under it, most of which 
were used. They were for circumferen- 
tial routes around the heavy industrial 
areas, designed to enable traffic to go to 
and from cities and facilities, either for 
the transportation of military supplies, 
or for reaching military bases in the 
neighborhood of the great cities. 

So many reports have now come to 
the attention of the committees of the 
Senate and the House that the commit- 
tees have been forced to a realization of 
the fact—and it is a national fact, Mr. 
President—that our highway system is 
not adequate; that its place of greatest 
inadequacy is in the heavy centers of 
population along the mileage of the 
interstate highway system. 

So there have come before the com- 
mittee various representatives from 
highly reputable bodies, who have stated 
it to be their view that the interstate 
highway system was the bottleneck and 
should be given the earliest and the most 
consideration. The President of the 
United States, in his budget message, 
made such an observation. The Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Case] has 
already put the text of the President's 
message on that subject in the RECORD. 
Under Secretary of Commerce Robert B. 
Murray, Jr., appeared before our com- 
mittee and testified, at page 38 of the 
record of the hearings, as follows: 

The administration, while stepping up its 
participation generally throughout the Fed- 
eral system, desires to place greater emphasis 
than before upon the deficiency in the inter- 
state system. 

It was with that in mind that I was last 
week instructed to inform the House that 
with one amendment in H. R. 7818, of which 
S. 2982 is a companion bill, the administra- 
tion desired to support that bill as the ad- 
ministration bill, and I am here for that 
purpose today, Mr. Chairman. 


The House bill, which was made the 
administration bill, included $200 mil- 
lion for the interstate system, and pro- 
vided for a matching basis of 60 percent 
of Federal money and 40 percent of State 
money. It also provided, in order to 
afford a basis for a real compromise be- 
tween the so-called small States and the 
so-called great States, that 50 percent 
of the $200 million should be allotted 
among the States on the basis of popu- 
lation, and 50 percent on the time-hon- 
ored basis provided by section 21 of the 
Federal-aid road bill, which is the basis 
applicable to the ordinary primary road- 
aid system. That was the administra- 
tion measure. 

Other strong recommendations came 
to us. For instance, there was the re- 
peated recommendation of the American 
Association of State Highway Officials, 
Senators will find it referred to in various 
places in the REcorp, but it is stated in 
full from page 12 to page 19 of the record 
of the hearings. 

Senators will find that the head of the 
Highway Department of the State of 
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Arkansas, one of the States of large area 
and of relatively small population, ap- 
pearing as president of the American 
Association of State Highway Officials, 
and speaking for 46 of the 48 States who 
had approved the recommendations, 
stated to the Senate committee exactly 
the basis of the recommendations. Mr. 
President, those recommendations will 
be found on pages 12, 17, 18, and 19 of 
the printed hearings. I shall not try to 
repeat them in detail in my remarks, but 
I call attention to two facts in them. 

First, 46 of the 48 States recommended 
that $250 million be appropriated for the 
interstate system, and they recommended 
that the basis of distribution be one of 
population, not for half of the total sum, 
but for all of it. They recommended, 
also, that the matching ratio be 75 per- 
cent of Federal money to 25 percent of 
State money. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Upon what basis did the 
highway commissioner and the organi- 
zation of highway officials base their 
recommendation of the matching basis 
of 75 percent and 25 percent? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think it was based 
upon the fact that there had been a 
brief experience with the 75 percent- 
25 percent matching arrangement dur- 
ing some of the war years. I cannot 
give the exact years now. But the 
Senator will recall that during the war 
years a 75 percent-25 percent matching 
basis was set up for a short time. It 
proved to expedite the construction of 
some roads which were very badly 
needed, and which were a part of the 
system of roads we are now talking 
about. 

Mr. GORE. During that wartime ex- 
perience, was it not decided to place it 
upon a 75-25 percent basis because of 
the paramount national concern for the 
construction of those particular high- 
ways? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is ex- 
actly correct; and in order that I may 
make the reference entirely accurate, 
I wish to say that the act providing 
for the 75-25 matching funds was ap- 
proved by President Roosevelt on Decem- 
ber 26, 1941. That was shortly after 
Pearl Harbor. There was then pro- 
vided the 75-25 percent arrangement for 
matching the funds which I have just 
mentioned to the Senate. So that the 
highway officials, drawing upon that war 
experience, which had proven effective 
in getting construction of expensive 
roads at the time they were badly needed 
during the war, and with the concur- 
rence of 46 of the 48 of the State highway 
commissions, made the recommendation 
to which I have referred. The situa- 
tion now, as compared with then, while 
not identical with that existing during 
World War II, is in many respects com- 
parable when the national security and 
defense are considered. 

Mr. MARTIN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MARTIN. Will the Senator kindly 
explain the composition of the organi- 
zation to which he has referred? 
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Mr. HOLLAND. The organization is 
the American Association of State High- 
way Officials. It consists of representa- 
tives from the highway departments of 
each of the States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the Territories of Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. The Federal 
department has a membership and its 
representative sits in the meetings, but 
does not have a right to vote on this kind 
of matter. 

Mr. MARTIN. That would make a 
total membership of about 52? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I believe that is cor- 
rect, with 51 members eligible to vote. 
As we were told in the committee by 
Mr. Johnson, the head of the highway 
department of the State of Arkansas, 
who was the witness, 46 of the 48 States 
were represented and voted favorably, 
and two States, which he mentioned as 
the States of New Mexico and Arizona, 
opposed it. 

Mr. MARTIN. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, so 
much for the recommendation of the 
highway officials of the Nation. While 
I know the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma was using his customary good 
humor when he indicated that some 
Senators might be allowing the highway 
departments of their States to write the 
ticket which they would use, I think it is 
very clear that Members of the Senate 
have never done that. I know of no 
Member of the Senate who does that. 
However, I hope the time will never come 
when a Member of the Senate will not 
have a right to resort to the skill, tech- 
nical and practical assistance, and the 
excellent advice which as a rule is avail- 
able from the career employees who 
make up the State highway departments 
of the several States. With a recom- 
mendation of this kind coming in, by 
the way, in writing, and then presented 
by Mr. Johnson, of the Highway Depart- 
ment of the State of Arkansas, the com- 
mittee was greatly impressed, and I 
think the committee should have been 
greatly impressed, 

Furthermore, the American Auto- 
mobile Association was present with a 
strong delegation to make the same rep- 
resentation in favor of the interstate 
highway bill. 

The American Municipal Association 
likewise was in favor of the bill, and told 
of the struggles and troubles in attempt- 
ing to get in and out of great cities and 
large industrial areas. 

In most instances, and I believe in 
every instance, these recommendations 
were much more generous than are the 
provisions contained in the Senate bill. 

Most of the organizations wanted at 
least $200 million for the interstate high- 
way system. Some wanted as much as 
$250 million, as I have already stated. 
Some wanted the 75-25 matching basis 
to be used. As I now recall, all these 
recommendations which reached the 
committee proposed more generous 
treatment for the big States than the 
bill provides. Far be it from me to plead 
always for the big States, but they are 
the ones we are hurting. They are the 
ones who have found it simply impos- 
sible, because of high costs, to complete 
their vital links in the interstate system. 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Though the committee 
did not agree to the 75-25 matching for- 
mula which had been recommended to 
it, did not the committee approve a 
60-40 basis of matching for the reason 
that in the interstate highway develop- 
ment, the national interest was para- 
mount? 

Mr. HOLLAND. It was exactly for 
that reason, and that was the same rea- 
son which motivated the Congress when, 
in 1941, it speeded the construction of 
some of the highways provided for by 
the act passed on December 26, 1941, 
to which I have already alluded. 

Those who would try to make it ap- 
pear that Senators are provincial in 
their viewpoints when they support the 
action of their committee I think are 
going very far astray. Some mention 
was made that the State of Florida hap- 
pens to be, for the first time, by the way, 
in the group of States which are heav- 
ily populated. I have been on the other 
side of the list prior to this bill. I 
am glad the State of Florida has had 
enough growth in recent years so that 
it has recently gotten over the line. 
However, I wish to make it clear for 
the record that Florida is so little over 
the line that the difference coming to 
Florida under one formula as compared 
to the other formula constitutes $41,000, 
which, in terms of highway construc- 
tion, is nothing, as Senators know. The 
Senator from Florida wishes to say for 
the benefit of his generous friends—who 
are not present as he speaks now—that 
he wishes them to recognize that the 
Senator from Florida is not supporting 
a bill which happens to serve his State, 
but is supporting a bill which he thinks 
is vital in the public interest. 

When the aid-to-education bill was 
before the Senate on two occasions, it 
received a favorable vote and support on 
the floor of the Senate from the Senator 
from Florida. It had been previously 
stated by the Senator from Florida that 
Florida was one of the States not helped 
by the bill because Florida happens to 
have a high standard of pay for its 
teachers, and it needed no aid. So the 
Senator from Florida feels it is ungen- 
erous when it is stated that he is sup- 
porting the bill because the State of 
Florida will receive a few dollars more 
under one allocation as compared to 
another. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to congratulate 
the distinguished Senator from Florida 
for his broad thoughts and attitude in 
this regard. 

I should like to take a moment to 
point out that the accusation or in- 
nuendo would not apply to the junior 
Senator from Tennessee, because it is 
my privilege to represent, in part, a State 
which will be, in some respects, by some 
interpretations, adversely affected by the 
change in formula. However, I would 
remind my colleagues who come from 


the less densely populated States, as I do, 
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that we often ask our colleagues to vote 
for Federal appropriations from which 
the more densely populated States would 
not receive proportionate benefits. I 
wish to remind them that in legislation 
such as Federal aid to education, social 
security, and so forth, Senators from so- 
called poorer States are pleading for the 
levying of taxes on wealth and income 
wherever it exists for the benefit of peo- 
ple wherever they are. Can we not meas- 
ure this bill by the same standard? The 
committee cannot properly be subject to 
the charge of being niggardly with the 
sparsely populated States. Let me re- 
mind the senior Senator from Florida 
that under the present system, in Ne- 
vada, for instance, the Federal Govern- 
ment now pays 84.14 percent of Federal 
highway construction. And when we 
add the 60-40 matching basis on the in- 
terstate system, we find that the Fed- 
eral Government will contribute 87.30 
percent of the money for the construc- 
tion of all Federal-aid highways in that 
State. I do not cite this in disapproval 
but as an example to show that the com- 
mittee has not dealt unfairly with 
sparsely populated States. 

I send to the Senator from Florida a 
list which shows the situation in the 
case of many other States. For in- 
stance, in Arizona presently the percen- 
tage is 71.95. In Oregon, it is 66.11. 
Upon passage of this bill, these percen- 
tages will be increased. 

So the bill will not in any way oper- 
ate detrimentally to sparsely settled 
States. Indeed, through the recogni- 
tion of public lands, Indian roads, area, 
and star route mileage, the sparsely set- 
tled States are given due recognition. 

Here, however, we are considering a 
system of interstate, national highways, 
in connection with which we must give— 
as I see it—more regard to population 
because it is where the larger numbers 
of people live that 4-lane and 6-lane 
highways must be built and where the 
rights-of-ways are extremely expensive. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee. His 
remarks are completely appropriate, and 
I believe them to be entirely true. 

I know that in so far as his own posi- 
tion is concerned, it is, as he has sug- 
gested, against the interest of his State, 
although it happens that his State will 
not lose very much as a result of this 
proposal, and I am glad that is the case. 

I desire to call to the attention of 
all Senators that several members of 
the Committee on Public Works have 
taken that position in the committee, 
and several members of the committee 
are now taking that position on the floor 
of the Senate, although their States are 
adversely affected by the provisions of 
the present bill. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, let me ask 
the Senator from Florida a question: 
Is it not true that it is in the interest 
of Tennessee and in the interest of all 
the other States to have an adequate, 
workable national system of interstate 
highways, and that the way to obtain 
it is by giving recognition to the need 
to allocate the most money to the places 
where the greatest need exists? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course that is 
true. Any product originating in Ten- 
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nessee and moving to the large centers 
of population must move through the 
bottlenecks we have been discussing. 
Any transportation of persons or mate- 
rials from the great centers to Tennes- 
see must make use of the highways in 
those bottlenecks. 

As to the State of Florida, the same 
situation is true; and of course we mar- 
ket most of our products in the other 
States of the Union. 

So, Mr. President, I think we would 
be taking an extremely shortsighted 
view if we were to think that our States 
would be helped only to the extent that 
Federal funds are to come to us under 
the provisions of this bill. A citizen of 
‘Tennessee or a citizen of any of the other 
States has, I believe, a national interest 
and a national viewpoint, and is per- 
fectly willing to face the fact that in 
large segments of the Nation there are 
real bottlenecks in the national trans- 
portation system, and consequently a se- 
rious lack of adequate road construc- 
tion, and they should receive aid in re- 
spect to such construction. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Florida will yield to me, 
let me ask him a question: Does he not 
think that a Senator who supports a 
proposal to authorize the appropriation 
of $150 million for the national inter- 
state highway system is taking the na- 
tional view; and does not the Senator 
from Florida also believe that a Senator 
who votes in favor of a 60-40 matching 
basis in connection with the national 
interstate highway system is likewise 
taking the national point of view? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
think such a Senator is then taking a 
viewpoint that is national and that ap- 
plies to his State as much as it does to 
other States. 

I remind the Senator from Mississippi 
that his State, for instance, has large 
mileage on the interstate system. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Florida does not seem to 
be able to get away from a considera- 
tion of what each Senator’s State is to 
receive. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, let 
me say, also, that the 60-40 percent 
matching basis applies to every dime 
which will go to Mississippi, regardless 
of what formula is used. As regards 
the State of Mississippi and as regards 
all the other States, including the State 
of Tennessee, the problem of construct- 
ing an adequate interstate highway sys- 
tem and providing for adequate inter- 
state transportation is—as was so ably 
stated by the Senator from Tennessee— 
one of providing an interstate, national 
system which will be in accord with the 
proven needs of the Nation and the 
proven inadequacies of the present sys- 
tem. Certainly an adequate system of 
that sort has become of much more vital 
importance and applies to a situation 
involving much greater danger, because 
of the atomic- and hydrogen-bomb age 
in which we live. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to detain 
the Senate at great length. I merely 
wish to say that it seems to me this bill 
is a very excellent compromise, and 
recognizes both the interests of the 
large and sparsely settled States and the 
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interests of the States where problems of 
large population and heavy traffic exist. 
Incidentally, at present most of the gas- 
oline-tax funds come from the latter 
group of States 

Insofar as the question of the amount 
in issue in connection with the pending 
amendment is concerned, I wish to call 
attention again to the fact that we are 
not talking about a revolutionary change 
or a denial to States of what they have 
received heretofore. On the contrary, 
under the provisions of this bill we shall 
be giving, from Federal funds, more 
money for primary-road aid than has 
ever before been given, and more 
money for secondary-road aid than has 
ever before been given, and more money 
for urban-road aid than has ever before 
been given; and, also, we have not dis- 
turbed the basis of allotment in the case 
of any of those three excellent systems. 
To the contrary, in this bill we insist 
that 7½ percent, only, of the entire 
amount of authorization for each year 
shall be subjected to a new basis of dis- 
tribution, so that in the bottlenecks the 
needed roads can be constructed more 
quickly and more nearly in accord with 
the very grave need now existing. 

Mr. President, I have had prepared 
a table of figures based upon the fine 
table already appearing in the hearings, 
on page 66; but it carries that table one 
step further. I ask all my colleagues to 
follow the matter upon the one-sheet 
exhibit which I am having distributed to 
Senators at this time. They will note 
from the sheet—which, as I say, is taken 
from and is based upon the compilation 
appearing on page 66 of the hearings— 
the total mileage in the eight States 
where the problem is most acute, namely, 
the States of California, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and Texas, with an aggregate 
mileage on the interstate system of 
10,967 miles, which is not quite one-third 
of the total mileage of the interstate 
system; it is 29.51 percent of the entire 
mileage. Senators will notice that these 
8 States have 47.44 percent of the 
total population, or almost half the pop- 
ulation of the Nation, and form a part 
of the Nation whose problems in this 
field are so great that the cost of comple- 
tion of their parts of the interstate sys- 
tem amounts to 51.74 percent of the cost 
of building the entire interstate system. 

Those 8 States, which have 10,967 
miles of the interstate highway system, 
are in a class by themselves, or are prac- 
tically by themselves; there are a few 
other States that are nearly in the same 
classification. However, those eight 
States are in that classification simply 
because the congestion in parts of them 
is so great and because the cost of con- 
struction, due to that congestion, is so 
great. 

Senators will note that in those States 
the cost per mile of construction varies 
from $157,000, in the case of Texas, to 
$2,105,000, in the case of New Jersey; 
and the average for the 8 States is 
$532,000 a mile. 

Mr. President, the fact is that the cost 
of that construction—which also in- 
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cludes the cost of acquiring the rights- 
of-way—is so prohibitive that in most of 
these States construction of the particu- 
lar mileage that is most strategic and 
most necessary has not been undertaken 
at all. 

In the colloquy earlier in the day I 
called attention to the fact that in New 
Jersey, where the construction cost is 
high, the State has been unable to attack 
the problem, even with the urban aid it 
has had; and in order to meet a part of 
the problem the State has funded bonds 
and has built a turnpike toll road which 
misses most of its cities, but which does 
carry people expeditiously across the 
State, making it possible easily to reach 
many important places. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico IMr. ANDERSON] brought into 
the record the figures appearing on page 
222 of the printed record, showing that 
the cost of construction of the toll road 
in New Jersey was $2.4 million a mile. 
That construction, of course, did not in- 
volve the heavy right-of-way costs which 
will be involved in some places when the 
interstate highway link in that State is 
built, extending from New York through 
Jersey City, Newark, and other cities, 
down to Philadelphia. 

It is readily apparent that the prob- 
lems in that group of States, which have 
an average cost of $532,000 a mile for the 
construction of the remaining mileage 
in the interstate highway system in those 
various States, face a very difficult prob- 
lem. I think the big States have been 
good sports. They have paid most of 
the gas tax through the years, and have 
seen most of the benefits go to the 
smaller States—among which I still in- 
clude my own. They have been good 
Americans and good sports, and my hat 
is off to them. 

I think they are within their rights 
when they now say, “Under the new 
situation which we confront, with the 
multiplied use of automobiles and trucks 
mounting so heavily, an entirely new 
kind of construction is required to handle 
the enormous volume of traffic. We 
simply cannot face the construction cost 
that is ours to meet in the event the Fed- 
eral Government will not help us. We 
are asking that a more equitable basis of 
disposition of the gas-tax revenue be 
used, at least as to 7½ percent of the 
entire amount which is covered by these 
authorizations.” 

If Senators will read down the list 
they will find that 15 other States, in 
all parts of the Union, are listed, with a 
total mileage in the interstate system of 
highways almost identical with the mile- 
age in the 8 large States which I have 
mentioned. They will find that the 
avearge cost per mile in those 15 States 
is only $92,000, as contrasted with $532,- 
000 per mile in the 8 large States which 
I have mentioned. 

I think we might as well consider this 
matter from the standpoint that this 
is not a “pork barrel” bill. It should 
not be regarded as such. There is no 
justification for the continued existence 
of a Federal-aid system if we are to re- 
gard it on that basis. We must have a 
Federal system of highways which is 
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adequate, and which will meet the very 
grave needs, both transportation and 
travelwise, as well as defensewise, which 
confront the Nation. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. If the bill were to be re- 
garded as a “pork barrel” bill, would 
there, indeed, be a case to be made for 
an interstate system? Would we not 
still have the primary Federal-aid sys- 
tem, if it were to be considered strictly 
on the old matching basis? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect, of course. Congress first estab- 
lished a primary system, later a second- 
ary system, and then, in 1944, an urban 
system to meet critical urban deficien- 
cies. Likewise in 1944 there was desig- 
nated as the National System of 
Interstate Highways a portion of the 
Federal-aid primary system, so located 
as to connect by as direct routes as pos- 
sible the principal metropolitan areas, 
cities, and industrial centers; to serve 
national defense; and to connect at suit- 
able border points with routes of conti- 
nental importance. During the war we 
applied emergency measures, through 
the construction of access highways. We 
have applied various means to meet the 
same problem, which bore down on us 
more critically in wartime. I hope it 
may never bear down upon us with the 
maximum critical pressure which is 
reached in time of war. However, we can- 
not assume that such will not be the case. 

It is my hope that distinguished Sen- 
ators will make up their minds to face 
this question from the standpoint of 
what is good for the entire Nation, what 
is needed by the entire Nation. I hope 
Senators will fully consider the recom- 
mendations of the President, the Budg- 
et Bureau, the Defense Department, the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials, the American Automobile As- 
sociation, and the American Municipal 
Association. They are all composed of 
great numbers of good Americans. If 
the problem receives such consideration, 
we can move forward to meet the critical 
need more quickly. I believe it is en- 
tirely in the national interest that we 
do just that. 

Mr. President, I wish to make one fur- 
ther comment. The House had exact- 
ly the same kind of problem confronting 
it. Members of the House come from 
every State in the Union. Members of 
the House Public Works Committee con- 
fronted the problem. They decided that 
the wise thing to do was to meet it by 
allocating 50 percent of the appropria- 
tion for the interstate system under the 
new method which was suggested; name- 
ly, the population basis, and that the old 
method be followed with respect to the 
other half. 

When the bill came to the Senate 
many of us would have preferred to base 
the allocation of the entire amount of 
the interstate appropriation upon popu- 
lation. We discussed the question from 
all angles. There were various motions 
from various points of view. The major- 
ity of the committee finally reached the 
conclusion that the basis of 50-50 which 
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had already been reached in the House 
was very hard to beat. 

I wish every Senator could have been 
present earlier today to hear the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Hayven]. His State is one which, from 
the standpoint of not receiving, under 
the population basis, what it would re- 
ceive under the traditional basis, is worst 
hurt. His State is one of the few whose 
legislature had adopted a resolution ad- 
dressed to its congressional delegation 
asking them not to support the bill. 

The distinguished Senator from Ari- 
zona is the father of the Federal-aid 
system. The Hayden-Cartwright Act. 
which was the basis of the Federal sys- 
tem, bears his honored name. It will al- 
ways be one of his claims to the greatest 
distinction, that back in 1916, when the 
first act was passed and the program 
established, he was able to think in terms 
of national interest. I think it is an 
additional feather in his cap that, not- 
withstanding the fact that he received 
from his own legislature and from other 
sources communications urging that he 
not approve the program, which is so 
clearly in the national interest, he rose 
in his place in the Senate today to say 
to the Senate that, although it has been 
a difficult decision for him to reach, he 
thought the national interest required 
that at least for a period of 2 years—so 
that we can see how the plan works—we 
should follow the recommendations of 
the experts which, in our opinion, would 
result in placing the roadbuilding pro- 
gram on a better basis. Coming, as he 
does, from a relatively small State in 
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population and a large State in area, I 
think his view should be highly persua- 
sive with Senators who may have doubt 
as to what is the proper thing for them 
to do under the circumstances. 

There are many additional things 
which I should like to say, but time for- 
bids. I conclude by reminding Senators 
that for the interstate system less than 
40,000 miles is taken off the Federal aid 
primary system of 234,000 miles. That 
mileage is chosen by some of the ablest 
experts in the field as representing that 
part of the much larger mileage which 
serves, not State interests primarily, but 
primarily Federal and national interests. 
I believe that the improvement of that 
particular segment comprising the in- 
terstate highway system should be the 
particular regard of Senators who are 
serving the entire Nation, and who are 
looking at the whole problem while con- 
sidering, always, the interests of their 
States. Primarily they view the problem 
from the standpoint of what is most 
needed for the service, and perhaps even 
for the salvation, the safety, the security 
of our country. I believe that if the 
problem is faced in that way the pending 
amendment will be defeated and the bill 
reported by the committee will be ap- 
proved. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table to which I have re- 
ferred be printed in the Recor at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


National system of interstate highways 


5. 10.38 7.02 $616, 000 
. 7.60 5.78 556, 000 
2.59 3.70 4.23 433, 000 
52 3.50 3.21 2, 105, 060 
2.78 7.65 9.84 830, 000 
3.27 6.73 5.27 623, 000 
3.65 8.22 6. 97 678, 000 
7.44 3.87 5.12 157, 000 
29. 51 51.74 47. 532, 000 
2. 0.78 2.03 98, 600 
3. 92, 108 82 50 81. 000 
1. 72, 64 8 109, 000 
1. 50, 243 45 -39 81, 800 
1. 78, 349 70 1.74 117, 000 
1. 89, 783 -80 1.26 128, 000 
1. 88, 140 .78 1.45 127, 500 
1. 48, 239 43 -88 104, 500 
1. 19, 568 17 11 36, 200 
2. 58, 110 - 52 45 57, 300 
1. 72, 857 65 2. 70 102, 000 
I. 45, 151 40 «41 90, 500 
1. 44, 835 -40 43 87, 400 
1. 84, 253 120, 000 
2. 60,070 53 62, 000 
29. 991, 976 92, 000 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I shall 
certainly not detain the Senate very 
long. I believe that some points ought 
to be made, in more or less summary, 
with reference to the pending amend- 
ment. I should like to preface my re- 
marks with a word of personal apprecia- 
tion, which I believe is shared by every 
Member of this body, to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Martin], the 
chairman of the Committee on Public 
Works, for the fine contribution he has 


broad problem of a sound national high- 
way system. 

At times I call him Mr. Economy, be- 
cause I know he is deeply concerned 
with budgetary matters and votes con- 
servatively along that line. However, 
after he made a special study of the 
highway needs of the Nation during the 
past year, knowing that this bill would 
come before the Senate, he certainly 
rose to the occasion and now is leading 
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the fight for a bill recommending an in- 
crease in authorizations of almost 100 
percent over what was authorized here- 
tofore. I commend him very highly for 
what I consider to be his very sound po- 
sition, and I know he conscientiously 
considers it to be so. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. I appreciate the com- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi. Every one of us has a 
hobby so far as governmental matters 
are concerned, I have always preached 
economy in government, but I have also 
at all times advocated the appropria- 
tion of large sums of money for national 
defense. After a very careful and 
thorough study, I believe the primary 
matter of importance today is the con- 
struction of highways, because they will 
do more than anything else to unite us 
as a nation. I appreciate the compli- 
mentary remarks of the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I wish also to com- 
mend the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Case], who served as chairman of 
the subcommitee which prepared the 
bill. He worked with his usual inex- 
haustible energy in conducting the hear- 
ings and in preparing the bill and in 
presenting it to the Senate. I know he 
has taken an unselfish view of all these 
matters, and we owe him a special debt 
of gratitude. 

Perhaps I should say also that we had 
very amiable discussions in committee 
during the consideration of the bill, and 
there was never any suggestion about 
pork-barrel legislation, or anything of 
that nature. Almost all the major mat- 
ters were considered and voted on unani- 
mously. 

I believe that on the point which I am 
now discussing there was only 2 or 3 
minutes of discussion, and the vote on 
it was 6 to 5. It has not been discussed 
in adequate debate. Certainly there 
was no division on personal grounds in 
committee; there was merely a differ- 
ence of opinion as to how the funds 
should be apportioned. 

With reference to the military needs 
to which reference has been made, I do 
not remember any bill of major impor- 
tance that has come before the Senate, 
especially since the Korean war began, 
with respect to which it has not been 
stated that it is bottomed on national de- 
fense. That is natural and proper with 
reference to many measures. 

It should be remembered, in connection 
with the national defense program, that 
we will be called upon, as we are already 
being called upon, to appropriate hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to provide 
special defenses for our great populous 
areas, and properly so. The Committee 
on Armed Services has before it bills for 
the approval of projects which run into 
hundreds of millions of dollars for special 
devices and designs in connection with 
special defenses for our populous areas, 
the expense for which will be borne by 
the Federal Government. That is as it 
should be. Therefore those areas are 
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getting very proper consideration on the 
subject of defense. 

There is already in existence a highway 
from Washington to Baltimore, half of 
which, to Fort Meade, as I understand, 
was built entirely with Federal funds as 
a part of the national defense. In addi- 
tion, $53 million worth of military access 
roads have been authorized, for which 
the demand is not sufficiently great to 
force appropriations for them. So, Mr. 
President, there is no great suffering 
along that line. 

The whole national road system is on 
a defense basis, and very properly so. I 
believe the primary road system is also 
in that category. I wish to point out 
that the interstate system, after all, is 
nothing more than a special part of the 
primary system. Only the name is dif- 
ferent for the more populous and the 
most heavily traveled stretches of the 
primary system. It has no particular 
military significance. The so-called in- 
terstate system is no more connected 
with the military defense than are other 
segments of the primary system, al- 
though it is an important and a very 
highly important part of defense. There 
is merely a difference of name. 

I favor the interstate system. I have 
voted for $150 million of the total au- 
thorization to be specially set aside for 
this superprimary system called the in- 
terstate system. I voted for the provi- 
sion under which the Federal Govern- 
ment will pay 60 percent of the cost and 
the States 40 percent of the cost. 

What I balk at is going the third 
mile—not the second mile, but the third 
mile—in setting up a special formula for 
half of the money provided for the inter- 
state system. Mark my words, Mr. Pres- 
ident, 2 years from now the same argu- 
ment and the same points will be made 
in favor of having all the money appro- 
priated for interstate roads apportioned 
on a population basis, and the propo- 
nents will point to this law, if it is passed 
as proposed by the committee, as a prec- 
edent for allotting funds for the inter- 
state system entirely on a population 
basis 


Therefore I do not believe it is a mat- 
ter of pork barrel considerations, but it 
is a matter of the other areas of the 
country having fair warning that this is 
a material departure, and that we had 
better look closely before we go any 
further. 

In that connection I point out that 
this superprimary system—and that is 
what the interstate system is—is to get 
42 percent of the increased amount in 
the pending billion dollar Federal-aid 
bill. In the House bill it gets 88 percent 
of the increase. Certainly that is a con- 
siderable favor to the so-called interstate 
system. I approved of it; I went that 
far. 

In addition to that, according to the 
present rate of expenditure, the so-called 
interstate system will get 34 percent of 
the funds for the primary highways 
designated in the bill. Under the pres- 
ent figures, that will amount to $116.2 
million. The so-called interstate system 
will also get 46 percent of the urban 
funds, and, according to the figures in 
the bill that will amount to $87.4 mil- 
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lion, to which may be added $150 million 
which we are specially marking for the 
interstate fund. Soa total of $353.6 mil- 
lion is to go to this relatively small group 
of highways in the specially designated 
primary system, which is the cream, one 
might say, of the primary system; $353.6 
million, of a total of $910 million, would 
go for that purpose, according to the 
present provisions of the bill. 

Mr. CASE. Will the Senator agree 
with me that whatever portion of the pri- 
mary road money of any State or what- 
ever portion of the urban money of any 
State that goes to the interstate system 
will be entirely within the discretion of 
the local State highway commission 
which makes proposals for the allocation 
of funds? 

Mr. STENNIS. They have a part in 
the decision. I am standing on what is 
the present practice. It is reasonably to 
be expected that we shall continue under 
it. So, in answer to the charge of pork- 
barrelism, I point out that $353.6 mil- 
lion of the $910 million in this bill for 
Federal aid can, and, under present prac- 
tices, will go to the interstate highway 
system. One hundred and fifty million 
dollars of that will be on a basis of 
matching it 60 percent by the Federal 
Government and 40 percent by the local 
governments. 

As I have already pointed out, under 
the House bill 88 percent of the increase 
in the bill would go to the interstate sys- 
tem, and it is fair to calculate, at least, 
that in conference the Senate figure will 
be increased in part to meet the higher 
figure of the House. It will make the 
number of millions of dollars spent on 
the Federal interstate system even 
higher. That is why I say if we are to 
keep it in equilibrium we must make a 
national highway system out of it, rather 
than to pour money into particular areas. 
Iagree that there is great need in certain 
areas but I say that if we are going to 
follow the practice of improving high- 
ways throughout the Nation, we had bet- 
ter stick by a formula which would 
spread the money out further than the 
formula in the bill appears to do. 

Someone has said that where the 
money is needed is in the populous areas, 
and it is said that in the rural areas it 
does not cost much to build roads, Mr. 
President, we already have a special fund 
to build primary highways in populous 
areas. They are urban funds. It seems 
to me that the proper way to get at the 
matter of the large increase in costs in 
populous areas would be to have a scien- 
tific survey made of the actual need, and 
then te consider on its merits the prob- 
lem of increasing the urban funds, ex- 
panding their application, putting more 
money into the funds, and applying it 
where the need is the greatest. 

Mr. President, there has never been 
any scientific congressional selection so 
far as the interstate highway system is 
concerned. I suppose some good efforts 
went into it. I am not impugning the 
motives of the Bureau of Public Roads 
or of the State highway officials, but so 
far Congress has never gone right down 
to the merits and the facts of the matter. 
I am not complaining about my own 
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State, but so far as any congressional ac- 
tion with reference to this system is con- 
cerned, it has never been undertaken. 

Mr. President, I should like to read 
from the annual report of the Bureau of 
Public Roads for the fiscal year 1953. 
From the top of page 6 of that report, 
beginning with the third sentence on 
that page, I read: 

In a survey of the condition of the rural 
portion of the interstate system it was found 
that only 24 percent of the mileage was ade- 
quate for present traffic. 


There is no doubt, Mr. President, that 
rural areas have their problems, too, but 
on the basis of a survey—not a resolution 
passed in the dying minutes of a conven- 
tion—it was found that only 24 percent 
of the mileage was adequate for present 
traffic, and no consideration was given 
to future traffic. It was found that 76 
percent was in need of improvement or 
reconstruction. The report goes on to 
say: 

On 16 percent of the mileage the need was 
considered critical, 


Those are the words of the Bureau of 
Public Roads, showing the absolute need 
for money for expansion, for rebuilding 
or reconstruction or widening, or what- 
ever the case may be, of more than three- 
quarters of the rural mileage of the in- 
terstate system. 

On the same subject, Mr. President, I 
point to a picture in the annual report, 
showing a fine highway going over the 
summit of Sherman Hill, in Wyoming, 
the high summit on United States Route 
No. 30. That picture is worth looking at. 
The cost of construction of a highway 
such as that, many, many miles of which 
are found in the West, is tremendous. 
It is not a local road; it is an interstate 
highway, a part of the interstate system. 

I admit that there are problems in 
populous areas, but there are problems 
in rural areas, also. It requires a large 
amount of money to build roads in Wyo- 
ming and in many other places in the 
country. 

So, Mr. President, I feel that we had 
better not disturb this ancient land- 
mark. Let us make a survey and place 
the money where the need is found, but 
let us not disturb the situation and set 
a precedent and discontinue the use of a 
formula which has been proved by and 
large to be very sound. 

I submit, Mr. President, that the 
amendment should be voted into the bill 
and we should let the bill go to con- 
ference. There it will meet head-on the 
apportionment made by the House. If 
there needs to be any further discussion 
of it, then the conferees, with the vote 
of the Senate behind them, can work out 
with the House a sound basis. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Cuavez] for himself and 
other Senators. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point a table show- 
ing the percentage of Federal contri- 
butions to highway construction in cer- 
tain Western States. 
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There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Sliding-scale rates of Federal-aid participa- 
tion in public-land States effective Dec. 1, 
1950 


Ratio of the 
area of unap- | Percentage 
propriat of cost of 
and unre- | Federal-aid 
served pub- | projects 
lic lands and] payable 
nontaxable by the 
Indian lands] Federal 
to the total | Govern: 
area of the ment 
State! 
0. 4390 71.95 
1657 58. 28 
1319 56. 60 
. 2192 60. 96 
. 1406 57.03 
«6827 84.14 
. 2803 64.02 
-0553 52.76 
. 2422 62.11 
. 1226 56.13 
4756 73. 78 
-0735 53. 68 
. 2983 64.92 


Area data as of June 30, 1950, furnished by Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CuHavez] for himself and 
other Senators. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Alken Goldwater Malone 
Anderson Gore Mansfield 
Barrett Green Martin 
Beall Griswold Maybank 
Bennett Hayden McCarran 
Bricker Hendrickson McClellan 
Burke Hennings 
Hickenlooper Morse 
„Md. Hill Mundt 
Butler, Nebr. Hoey Murray 
Neely 
Capehart Humphrey Pastore 
Carlson t Payne 
Ives Potter 
Clements Jackson Purtell 
Cooper Jenner Russell 
Cordon Johnson, Colo Saltonstall 
Daniel Johnson, . Schoeppel 
Dirksen Johnston, S. C. Smith, Maine 
Douglas Kefauver Stennis 
Duff Kennedy Thye 
Dworshak Kerr Upton 
Eastiand Kilgore Watkins 
Ellender Knowland Welker 
Kuchel Wiley 
Flanders Langer 
Frear Young 
Fulbright Long 
Gillette Magnuson 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Bripces], the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. McCarty], and the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cxavez] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE] and the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. SYMINGTON] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Lennon], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Monroney], the Senator from 
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Florida [Mr. SMATHERs], and the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Rosertson] is absent because of death 
in his family. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Butter of Maryland in the chair). A 
quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], for himself 
and other Senators. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak very briefly in support of the 
amendment. We have before us a road 
bill which, in general, is a good bill, save 
and except that it does not begin to 
authorize the amount of money which 
we ought to be appropriating. 

The bill does not authorize the amount 
of money which should be appropriated 
to meet the immediate road needs of 
the country. The figure should be much 
higher, in view of the economic condi- 
tions of the country and the importance 
of our proceeding to take action now 
which will avoid increases in unemploy- 
ment, come October, November, and 
December of this year, and the first part 
of next year, after the seasonal pick-up 
which can be expected during the sum- 
mer months has run its course. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Public Works, I proposed an amendment 
to this bill in committee which provided 
for $1,875,000,000. In my opinion, that 
was the bare minimum amount which 
the committee should bring to the Sen- 
ate for consideration. I did not think 
even that amount was enough, but I 
had hopes that the committee would be 
willing to go that far this year. My 
amendment was defeated in committee. 

It is true that the bill provides for 
some increase over the last appropria- 
tion, but, in my judgment, it is not nearly 
enough when the following facts are 
considered. 

It is impossible to find a highway ex- 
pert testifying before congressional com- 
mittees these days—at least, I have heard 
none, nor have I read the testimony of 
any such witness—who does not vouch 
for the fact that there is needed $35 
billion to be used for the highways of 
this country if we are going to get them 
in a condition to take care of the traffic 
needs and uses of this country. 

We now have an automobile popula- 
tion totalling 1 car for every 3 persons 
in the United States. This large auto- 
mobile population places a tremendous 
load on the highways of America. 

When Senators bear in mind that last 
year a little over 38,000 fellow Americans 
were killed on the highways, and several 
times that number were injured seri- 
ously or maimed, it seems to me that 
objectivity and statesmanship call for 
our meeting the problem of highway 
needs by appropriating the money which 
help reduce highway deaths and injuries. 
The amount of $1,875,000,000 which I 
proposed in committee is certainly small 
enough. In fact highway experts point 
out that the primary cause of highway 
accidents is the inadequacy of our roads 
to handle the traffic safely. 
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When one takes into account the need 
for a road-building public-works pro- 
gram, from the standpoint of stopping 
the fire of a serious recession before it 
really gets started, it seems to me that 
is added reason for the kind of amend- 
ment which I advocated and lost in com- 
mittee. 

Speaking now to the particular 
amendment before the Senate at this 
time, the amendment of the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], of which 
I am one of the cosponsors, I feel that 
the existing law, as far as the appor- 
tionment of funds for the so-called in- 
terstate system is concerned, is an 
equitable law. I think an arrangement 
of one-third based on mileage, one-third 
on population, and one-third on area is 
about as equitable and as fair an appor- 
tionment as can be made, particularly 
when one keeps in mind the fact that 
there is a provision in the law for so- 
called urban funds to be used for urban 
highways. 

Therefore, Mr. President, because I 
think that is a fair and equitable amend- 
ment, I urge the Senate to retain the 
present distribution of interstate funds 
and modify the bill in accordance with 
the Chavez amendment. The proposed 
modification of the existing formula as 
contained in the committee bill would 
cost my State a loss of a good many 
thousands of dollars. The amendment 
I am cosponsoring under the authorship 
of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ] would protect Oregon's fair 
share to interstate highway funds un- 
der the existing law and in accordance 
with its terms. I think it is unfair to 
change the formula for dividing up in- 
terstate road funds because the pro- 
posal of the committee discriminates 
against States of small population such 
as Oregon and some other Western 
States. However our roads are costly to 
build and we have to build many more 
miles of them than do the smaller but 
more populated States. Therefore in 
fairness to the rural areas I hope the 
Chavez amendment passes. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I have had 
plenty of vocal exercise the last couple of 
days, and I am not anxious to make any 
further remarks. I think the issue has 
been thoroughly debated. I hope the 
Senate will support the bill reported 
by the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Cuavez] for himself and 
other Senators. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceed to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland (when his 
name was called). I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Symincron]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “yea.” If I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. FERGUSON (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Cuavez], If the senior Senator 
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from New Mexico were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote yea.“ If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
Therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GORE (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. 
MonroneEy). If the junior Senator from 
Oklahoma were present and voting, he 
would vote “yea.” If I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” Therefore, 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MAGNUSON (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS]. If the junior Senator from 
Florida were present and voting, he 
would vote “nay.” If I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote yea.“ Therefore, 
I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire IMr. 
Brinces], the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. McCartuy], and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] are necessarily 
absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SMITH] is paired with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Jersey would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Alabama would vote “yea.” 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GeEorGE] and the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. SYMINGTON] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Lennon], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Monroney], the Senator from Flor- 
ida (Mr. SmatHers], and the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
RosertTson! is absent because of a death 
in his family. 

I announce further that on this vote 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN] is paired with the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Alabama would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from New 
Jersey would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 37, 
nays 44, as follows: 


YEAS—37 
Anderson Humphrey McClellan 
Barrett Hunt Millikin 
Bennett Jackson Morse 
Clements Johnson, Colo Murray 
Cordon Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Daniel Johnston, S. C. Stennis 
Dworshak Kerr Thye 
Eastland Kilgore Watkins 
Pulb! t Langer Welker 
Gillette Malone Wiley 
Goldwater Mansfield Young 
Hennings Maybank 

McCarran 

NAYS—44 
Aiken Flanders Lehman 
Beall Frear Long 
Bricker Green Martin 
Burke Griswold Mundt 
Bush Hayden Neely 
Butler, Nebr. Hendrickson Pastore 
Byrd Hickenlooper Payne 
Capehart Hoey Potter 
Carlson Holland Purtell 
Case Ives Saltonstall 
Cooper Jenner Schoeppet 
Dirksen Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Douglas Kennedy Upton 
Duff Knowland Williams 
Ellender Kuchel 
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NOT VOTING—15 


Bridges Gore Robertson 
Butler, Md. Lennon Smathers 
Chavez Magnuson Smith, N. J. 
Ferguson McCarthy Sparkman 
George Monroney Symington 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the so-called 
Chavez amendment was rejected be re- 
considered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion 
to reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BEALL in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the motion to lay on the 
table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I offer the 
two technical, brief amendments which 
I send to the desk and ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 10, in line 
18, it is proposed to strike out the words 
“The Commissioner of Public Roads” 
and insert “The Secretary of Com- 
merce.” 

On page 11, in line 19, after the word 
“study,” it is proposed to insert: “of the 
costs of completing the several systems 
of highways in the several States and.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senator from South Da- 
kota. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the first 
amendment I have offered will make a 
change from designation of the Com- 
missioner of Public Roads to designa- 
tion of the Secretary of Commerce, as 
suggested by the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. JOHNSON]. 

The second amendment will include 
in the paragraph providing for a study 
of highway financing a specific request 
that the study of highway financing to 
be made by the Bureau of Public Roads 
shall include a study of the costs of com- 
pleting the several systems of high- 
ways—the primary, secondary, and 
urban—in the several States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments submitted by the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I offer on 
behalf of myself and my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PURTELL] the amendment which lies at 
the desk, and I ask to have the amend- 
ment stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 16, 
after line 7, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

Sec. 22. (a) That all Federal-aid road 
funds heretofore paid on the section of Fed- 
eral-aid Route No. 39 included in 
Federal-aid Project UI-147 in the State of 
Connecticut, which section is to be made 
a part of a highway from the New York 
State line at Greenwich to the Rhode Island 
State line at Killingly, planned as an ex- 
Pressway authorized by chapter 107, part 
IV, general statutes of Connecticut, 1953 
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supplement, shall, prior to the collection 
of any tolls on said section, be repaid to 
the Treasurer of the United States, and the 
amount so repaid shall be deposited to the 
credit of the appropriation for Federal-aid 
highways. At the time of such repayment, 
the project agreement with respect to said 
Federal-aid project UI-147 shall be canceled. 
Any amount so repaid, together with the 
unpaid balance of any amount programed 
for expenditure on said project, shall be 
credited to the unprogramed balance of 
Federal-aid road funds of the same class 
last apportioned to the State of Connec- 
ticut. The amount so credited shall be in 
addition to all other funds then appor- 
tioned to said State and shall be available 
for expenditure in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Federal Highway Act (42 Stat. 
212), as now or hereafter amended and sup- 
plemented. 

“(b) By virtue of the design and plan of 
said highway in relation to the three sec- 
tions of Federal-aid primary route No. 1 
included in Federal-aid projects UI-29, UI- 
64, and FI-145, which permit unrestricted 
use of said sections without payment of tolls, 
it is hereby declared that the incorporation 
of said sections into said highway will not 
violate any provision of said Federal High- 
way Act, as amended and supplemented, or 
any regulation thereunder. If at any time 
the Highway Commissioner of the State of 
Connecticut shall determine to impose tolls 
upon or for the use of any one or more of 
said sections, all Federal-aid road funds 
theretofore paid or programed for expendi- 
ture on such section or sections upon which 
tolls are to be imposed, shall be transferred 
for programing and expenditure in coopera- 
tion with the Connecticut State Highway 
Department pursuant to the provisions of 
said Federal Highway Act, as now or here- 
after amended and supplemented. At the 
time of such transfer, the project agreement 
with respect to the project for which the 
funds are transferred shall be canceled. 
Upon such cancellation, the Secretary of 
Commerce is authorized and directed to 
credit the Federal pro-rata share of such 
project agreement to the unprogramed bal- 
ance of Federal-aid road funds of the same 
class last apportioned to the State of Con- 
necticut. The amount so credited shall be 
in addition to all other funds then appor- 
tioned to said State and shall be available 
for expenditure in accordance with the pro- 
visions of said Federal Highway Act, as now 
or hereafter amended and supplemented. 
In lieu of the transfer thereof, the Highway 
Commissioner of the State of Connecticut 
may repay the Federal-aid road funds paid 
on any such section in the same manner and 
with the same effect, as is provided with 
respect to the repayment of Federal-aid road 
funds in section 1 of this act. 

(c) Upon the repayment or transfer of 
Federal-aid road funds, as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, any such section or sections included 
in the project with respect to which such 
repayment or transfer is made, shall become 
and be free from any and all restrictions 
contained in said Federal Highway Act, as 
amended and supplemented, or any regula- 
ticn thereunder, with respect to the imposi- 
tion and collection of tolls or other charges 
thereon or for the use thereof. 


Renumber succeeding section. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. KILGORE. Has this amendment 
ever been printed for distribution? I 
have been trying to find a copy of it. 

Mr. BUSH. I think I can explain the 
amendment very briefly to the Senator. 
It has not been printed, but I think I 
can explain it very satisfactorily in a few 
moments, 
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Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CASE. The amendment was 
printed in the form of a bill. 

Mr. BUSH. The amendment which I 
offer was printed in the form of a bill, 
Senate bill 796, or rather, a substitute 
for that bill, which has been printed for 
some time and is on the calendar. 

For the purposes which I shall explain 
in a moment, I offer the bill as an 
amendment to the pending bill. I ven- 
ture to say that if the Senator from West 
Virginia will allow me a few moments, he 
will be satisfied with the reasons why I 
am offering it as an amendment to the 
pending bill. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield for a question. 

Mr. KILGORE. Would not this 
amendment practically completely re- 
verse the traditional Federal-aid policy 
of the United States in connection with 
highway construction? 

Mr. BUSH. No. I think if the Sena- 
tor will hear me out he will agree that 
it would not reverse any policy. 

Mr. President, the amendment which 
I offer on behalf of my distinguished 
colleague from Connecticut [Mr. PUR- 
TELL] and myself is needed to facilitate 
the financing and construction of a $400 
million toll expressway in the State of 
Connecticut. 

It would help to accomplish a saving 
of approximately $17 million for the 
people of my State and the motoring 
public at large by permitting the in- 
corporation into the expressway of four 
sections of highway upon which Federal- 
aid funds have been or are being ex- 
pended. Unless this legislation were 
enacted Connecticut would be faced with 
the alternative of constructing dupli- 
cating sections of highway which would 
cost that amount and possibly more. 
This would be a burdensome and waste- 
ful expenditure of public funds, and 
would postpone full use of the express- 
way. 

The amendment would allow the State 
to lift the mortgage on a Federal-aid 
project in the harbor area of New Haven 
on which tolls are to be charged. This 
would be done by repayment in cash 
of the Federal-aid funds to the United 
States and their transfer for use on other 
projects eligible for Federal aid. 

The amendment provides for the same 
procedure in the event that the State 
should find it necessary to charge tolls 
on sections of expressway which include 
three other Federal-aid projects—in 
Darien, in the Grannis corner section 
of New Haven, and in the towns of Old 
Lyme and East Lyme. 

There is precedent for this procedure 
in a law enacted by the 81st Congress to 
facilitate the construction of the New 
Jersey Turnpike. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. If I may complete my 
statement, I shall be glad to yield. 

This amendment has been approved 
by the Committee on Public Works and 
by the Department of Commerce and 
the Bureau of the Budget. I know of 
no opposition to the amendment, 
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The amendment originally was drafted 
as a substitute for S. 796. Its adoption 
at the present time is necessary be- 
cause time is of the essence in regard 
to the State of Connecticut’s plans for 
issuing the expressway bonds. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
reports of the Department of Commerce 
and the Bureau of the Budget on the 
amendment be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the reports 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C., April 2, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp MARTIN, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to 
your letter of March 12, 1954, requesting the 
views of this Department upon an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute for S. 
796, a bill to permit the charging of tolls 
on certain highways constructed with Fed- 
eral aid, which has been proposed by Sen- 
ator BUSH. 

The proposed amendment in the nature of 
a substitute is designed to permit the State 
of Connecticut to impose tolls on four sec- 
tions of highway on which Federal-aid funds 
have been or are being expended. The 
amendment would make this possible by au- 
thorizing the State to repay or transfer the 
Federal-aid funds authorized for expendi- 
ture or expended on the Federal-aid projects 
in question, to other projects in the State 
eligible for Federal aid. 

Under chapter 107, part IV, General Stat- 
utes of Connecticut, 1953 Supplement, the 
Connecticut Legislature has authorized the 
highway commissioner of the State to estab- 
lish and construct an expressway which may 
be financed in whole or in part by means of 
tolls. The proposed expressway would not 
be a toll road in the usual sense in that 
certain sections of the expressway route 
would be available to the public without 
payment of tolls. Because of the numerous 
interchanges on the route and the small 
number of toll stations proposed, it will be 
possible for the highway user to enter and 
leave the expressway and to use portions 
thereof free of toll charges. 

The State of Connecticut desires to in- 
corporate into the expressway certain sec- 
tions of road now located on Federal-aid 
Primary Routes 1 and 39. These sections 
have already been constructed, or are now 
being constructed, with Federal-aid funds. 

One such section, namely, project UI-147 
on Federal-aid Primary Route 39 in the har- 
bor area of New Haven, is to be included in a 
section of the expressway on which tolls are 
to be charged. In view of the inhibition 
against tolls as contained in section 9 of the 
Federal Highway Act, it is not considered 
legally possible for the State of Connecticut 
to charge tolls on this section in the absence 
of congressional enactment. With respect 
to the other sections, namely, Federal-aid 
projects UI-29, UI-64, and FI-145 which are 
located on Federal-aid Primary Route 1 in 
Darien, in the Graniss corner section of 
New Haven, and in the towns of Old Lyme 
and East Lyme, respectively, the Depart- 
ment is informed by the State of Connecti- 
cut that under present plans the unrestricted 
use of these sections is to be permitted with- 
out payment of tolls and that adequate 
interchanges will permit an uninterrupted 
flow of traffic on free Federal-aid Primary 
Route 1. On such basis it would not appear 
that there would be any conflict with the 
toll free provisions of the Federal Highway 
Act notwithstanding the fact that these 
same sections are also incorporated as part 
of the expressway. The possibility exists, 
however, that the State of Connecticut may 
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desire at a later date to impose tolls upon 
any one or more of these sections and ac- 
cordingly provision should be made for this 
eventuality. 

In order that the above-described situa- 
tion may be resolved so as to eliminate any 
conflict with section 9 of the Federal High- 
way Act, legislation is considered necessary 
to provide for repayment or transfer by the 
State of Connecticut with respect to the 
Federal-aid funds heretofore authorized and 
paid on the projects referred to, for use on 
other projects eligible for Federal aid. Such 
repayment or transfer would not result in 
any gain or loss of Federal-aid funds to 
Connecticut nd would retain the Federal 
investment in toll-free highways, in conform- 
ity with section 9 of the Federal Highway Act. 

There is a precedent for such action in 
Public Law 646 sist Congress, approved 
August 3, 1950, permitting Federal-aid funds 
authorized for expenditure on New Jersey 
State Route 100, which became a part of 
the New Jersey turnpike, to be transferred 
to another highway project in New Jersey 
eligible for Federal aid. 

The proposed amendment accompanying 
your letter would generally accomplish the 
above objective, but certain changes and 
technical refinements therein are considered 
essential; for example, to give assurance 
that the Federal-aid funds so repaid or 
transferred would be subject to the match- 
ing requirements and all other provisions of 
the Federal-aid highway legislation govern- 
ing the expenditure of the particular class 
of funds involved. There is attached a 
revised draft bill which incorporates these 
necessary changes. 

The Department favors the enactment of 
the attached revised draft of bill. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of 
the Budget that it would interpose no objec- 
tion to the submission of this letter. 

If we can be of further assistance in this 
matter, please call on us. 

Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce, 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., April 5, 1954. 
Hon. EDWARD MARTIN, 

Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
United States Senate, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply 
to your letter of March 12, 1954, requesting 
the views of this office with respect to an 
amendment, in the nature of a substitute 
for S. 796, a bill “To permit the charge of 
tolls on certain highways constructed with 
Federal aid.” 

In its report of June 26, 1953, to your 
committee, this office recommended against 
the enactment of S. 796 for reasons set forth 
in that report. The representatives of the 
Department of Commerce also testified in 
opposition to S. 796. The proposed amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute is in- 
tended to overcome the objections to S. 796 
previously expressed. 

This office perceives no objection in sub- 
stance to the proposed amendment. Its ap- 
plication would be limited to four designated 
Federal-aid projects, upon which tolls may 
be charged by the State of Connecticut after 
repayment to the Federal Government or 
transfer to other Federal-aid projects of 
Federal-aid funds expended or to be ex- 
pended on the four sections involved. How- 
ever, in order to assure that funds so trans- 
ferred or repaid shall be expended under all 
applicable provisions of the Federal High- 
way Act and to simplify the budgeting and 
accounting procedures involved, a number of 
changes in the proposed amendment are re- 
garded as necessary. The report of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce on the proposed amend- 
ment attaches a revised draft bill which is 
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intended to accomplish these nonsubstan- 
tive changes. 

This office has no objection to the enact- 
ment of the revised draft bill submitted by 
the Secretary of Commerce as a substitute 
for the proposed amendment. 

Sincerely yours, 
DONALD R. BELCHER, 
Assistant Director. 


Mr. BUSH. I now yield to my friend 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the bill 
which the Senator from Connecticut 
originally introduced met with opposi- 
tion on the part of some members of the 
Public Works Committee. The junior 
Senator from Tennessee was one of those 
who signed minority views in opposition 
to the bill. The distinguished Senator 
very generously reconsidered his bill 
and, by his revisions, he has met all the 
objections which the junior Senator from 
Tennessee had to the bill. When the 
able Senator asked the Public Works 
Committee to reconsider the question, I 
believe his bill, after the amendments 
to which the Senator agreed were made, 
received unanimous support. I wish now 
to join the able Senator from Connecti- 
cut in support of his amendment. I 
think it preserves the basic principles, 
failure of which caused objections to be 
made and minority views to be filed with 
respect to the original bill. 

Will not the distinguished Senator 
explain to the Senate the differences be- 
tween the amendment now offered and 
the bill which he originally introduced? 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, my bill was 
originally introduced last year. I am a 
little rusty on it, because the bill has 
been extensively revised. 

In a general way, the bill originally 
applied to all States, giving them the 
same rights as are contemplated in the 
present amendment with respect to Con- 
necticut. That seemed to be very broad 
authority. The bill has now been boiled 
down to meet a specific situation. 

A further difference from the original 
bill is that the pending amendment in- 
volves payment in cash to the United 
States Government by the State of Con- 
necticut of the so-called mortgage. I 
call it a mortgage for simplicity. The 
amendment provides that Connecticut 
shall pay in cash the amount of Federal- 
aid funds on the section of the road 
which we wish to incorporate in the 
expressway right-of-way and on which 
we desire to charge tolls. It also gives 
an option with respect to the other three 
sections of the road which will be incor- 
porated, and with respect to which the 
Federal aid has been or is being ex- 
tended, but on which no toll stations will 
be placed at the outset. However, if the 
traffic pattern should change over the 
years, and it should be desired to place 
one or more additional toll stations on 
the expressway to cover one or more of 
the three sections, we would have the 
option, under this amendment, to pay off 
the so-called mortgage by paying cash 
into the Treasury, for allocation else- 
where in connection with a Federal-aid 
project. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Does not the Senator’s 
amendment follow the precedent set in 
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the State of New Jersey in the construc- 
tion of a toll highway there? 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator is exactly 
correct. A precedent was set by the 81st 
Congress in connection with the New 
Jersey Turnpike. 

Mr. GORE. Is it not true that if the 
bill as originally introduced had been 
enacted a new and different policy would 
have been adopted? 

Mr. BUSH. I think the Senator is 
quite correct. I thank him very much 
for bringing out that point. 

Mr. President, I shall detain the Sen- 
ate only a moment more. 

This a very important matter. It in- 
volves the expenditure of $400 million 
in the State of Connecticut within the 
next few years. It involves 129 miles 
of expressway. This expressway is par- 
alleled throughout by free roads which 
are now extant and will continue in 
existence. As the Senator from Tennes- 
see has so generously pointed out, the 
amendment has been approved without 
opposition by the Public Works Commit- 
tee. I take occasion at this point to 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee, and also the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HorLaxp! and the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS], who 
have given me a great deal of advice in 
connection with this subject, both last 
year and this year. They make it pos- 
sible for me to put the amendment in 
acceptable form. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield to the majority 
leader. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
have the Recorp made clear by asking the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut 
if his amendment is not identical with 
Calendar No. 703, S. 796, except for the 
amendments which have been worked 
out as a result of discussions with Sena- 
tors on the other side of the aisle? Oth- 
erwise, is not the bill identical with the 
one I had given notice would be called up 
as the next measure to be considered? 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. I thank him for bringing up 
that point. 

I wish to make particular acknowl- 
edgment to the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case], the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, and to 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Martin], both of whom have been 
particularly helpful in working out the 
proposed amendment. 

I have about concluded my remarks. 
I merely wish to add that the purpose of 
the amendment is to give to the State of 
Connecticut the privilege of lifting the 
mortgage on the one section, and on the 
other sections also, if it should be neces- 
sary to do so. 

The purpose of offering the amend- 
ment at this time, instead of letting it 
come up in the form of a bill later, is 
because of the time element involved. 
I feel we will save considerable time if 
the Senate will accept the pending 
amendment to the bill, instead of mak- 
ing it necessary to go through the pro- 
cedure of having the distinguished 
majority leader bring it up separately. 
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I very much hope that the Senate will 
adopt the amendment. 

No appropriations are called for. 
However, the adoption of the amend- 
ment would make available $400 million 
with which to do a job that would im- 
prove travel conditions for the people 
of the country, not only the people of 
my own State, for it would affect many 
people who travel through Connecticut. 
Furthermore, it would provide employ- 
ment, and certainly improve the safety 
and convenience of travel in our neigh- 
borhood, and add to the comfort and 
convenience and safety of those whom 
we welcome into our State every year. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, the 
committee will be very glad to take the 
amendment to conference, It has been 
very well explained by the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut and the very 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore]. It is agreeable to us to 
take it to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BusH] for himself and 
his colleague [Mr. PURTELL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment 4—6—54-A. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sec- 
retary will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, On page 15, 
after line 15, it is proposed to insert the 
following new section: 

Sec. 19. For the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of section 10 of the Federal 
Aid Highway Act of 1952 (66 Stat. 162), 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated the additional sum of $10,000,000, to 
remain available until expended: Provided, 
That $50,000,000 of the sums heretofore and 
herein authorized for the purposes of sec- 
tion 6 of the Defense Highway Act of 1941 
(55 Stat. 765), as amended and supple- 
mented, shall be available for contract im- 
mediately upon the passage of this Act. 


Renumber succeeding section numbers. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
amendment I have offered adds a 
new section to the bill, to provide some 
limited funds for the purpose of con- 
structing or improving circumferential, 
or by-pass highways, around a city, or 
radial highways within a city, when such 
highways are designated as being im- 
portant for civilian or military defense. 
The Secretary of Defense, or such other 
official as the President may designate, 
has the power to make the determination 
of whether or not such a highway is im- 
portant to civilian or military defense. 

In fiscal terms, the amendment pro- 
vides an additional authorization of $10,- 
000,000. It also provides for contract au- 
thority for $50,000,000 of the money pre- 
viously and presently authorized for this 
purpose. Approximately $53,000,000 of 
unused authorizations are available for 
this purpose from previous authoriza- 
tions by the Congress. 

Mr. President, let me take a minute 
to outline the nature of the highways 
which are contemplated under this sec- 
tion. The radial intracity highways 
called for would be direct highways lead- 
ing directly away from the heart of our 
large cities and out into the rural area. 
Such highways are recognized as being 
essential today for the evacuation of 
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cities in the event of an enemy attack. 
Furthermore, they are essential now in 
the everyday course of travel in our 
cities. Any one who drives home from 
downtown in any American city at 5: 30 
p. m. feels pretty sure he could make 
good use of the type of highway called 
for in this section. 

As evacuation highways in case of an 
attack, these roads would also be avail- 
able to bringing in rescue and disaster 
teams after such an attack, or in case of 
any other emergency. 

The circumferential, or by-pass, high- 
ways also contemplated in this section 
will serve similar purposes, and they are 
also of essential importance in the con- 
duct of normal business every day. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. I may say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan that I 
am glad he has offered his amendment. 
During the hearings on the bill we were 
told that there were access roads, to the 
extent of $14 million worth of projects, 
which have been certified as important 
to the national defense and for which no 
funds are available. 

The amendment offered by the Senator 
from Michigan will make it possible to 
proceed with the construction of the de- 
fense access roads for which certification 
has already been provided by the using 
agency. 

In addition to that, it places an em- 
phasis upon arterial and circumferential 
highways for which authorization was 
specifically carried in the 1952 act, and 
as to which I have spoken several times 
on the floor of the Senate. 

I hope the amendment will be agreed 
to. I should like to have the chairman 
of the committee take the amendment to 
conference. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I shall 
be very glad to take the amendment to 
conference. Personally, after the hear- 
ings we have had, I believe it is a very 
valuable addition to the bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Iam glad to yield to 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Unfortunately, the 
Senator from Mississippi was unable to 
attend the short meeting of the com- 
mittee when the pending amendment 
was approved yesterday, as I under- 
stand. It was not discussed during the 
writing up of the bill. As I understand, 
it would renew the authority for the so- 
called access roads to the extent of $50 
million. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. And add $10 million 
to it? 

Mr.FERGUSON. Thatiscorrect. The 
actual amount is $53 million, but we are 
not asking for the additional $3 million, 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator proposes 
a new provision which, as I understand, 
brings the Civil Defense Administrator 
into the picture. 

Mr, FERGUSON. That is correct. 
The original bill contained an almost 
identical proposal, but it provided for 
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$100 million. I am reducing the amount 
to $10 million, as a beginning, because 
I believe surveys must be made. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
main argument in opposition to the 
Chavez amendment was that it would 
prevent adequate provision to be made 
for the defense of the large cities. I said 
that soon a special bill for that purpose 
would be introduced. I did not know 
that it would be introduced so soon, 
within a few minutes. Unfortunately, 
Mr. President, I did not attend the meet- 
ing, because I had to be somewhere else. 
However, if we are to bring the Civil 
Defense Administrator into the picture, 
some further consideration ought to be 
given to the subject. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The amendment 
does not expand the existing authority. 
There is another amendment which I 
believe should be adopted. 

Mr. STENNIS. There will be another 
amendment offered expanding the pres- 
ent authority of the Civilian Defense Ad- 
ministrator? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I plan to offer such 
an amendment, but that is not the pro- 
vision of the pending amendment. If 
the Senator desires me to tell him what 
I have in mind, I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator would 
not mind doing so. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The next amend- 
ment which I intend to offer reads: 

In order to assure that adequate consider- 
ation is given to civil defense aspects in the 
planning and construction of highways con- 
structed or reconstructed with the aid of 
Federal funds, the Secretary of Commerce 
is authorized and directed to consult— 


Only consult— 
from time to time, with the Federal Civil 
Defense Administrator relative to the civil 
defense aspects of highways so constructed or 
reconstructed. 


Mr. STENNIS. That is for belt high- 
ways. 
Mr. 
ways. 
Mr. STENNIS. Will all the expense 
be borne by the Federal Government? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The way the previ- 
ous act was drawn, it is within the dis- 
cretion of the Administrator to pay for 
it all or to have part of the amount al- 
lowed by the cities, and so forth. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. CASE, The Senator from Missis- 
sippi will recall the testimony given a 
few years ago by the then administrator 
of public roads, Mr. McDonald, in which 
he stated that he made the best deal he 
could with reference to access roads. 
He would get authority from the State 
or county or whatever agency might co- 
operate, but in no case had the Federal 
Government paid 100 percent, but that 
in many areas it had paid 75 percent. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for that information. 

I feel that this is rather an innovation. 
Access roads, as I have understood, are 
for military use and to furnish to mili- 
tary units accessibility to the main high- 
way system. There is now brought for- 
ward the matter of accessibility for city 
populations which is a very important 


FERGUSON. Or radial high- 
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matter, but which I think, should be 
studied and worked on before it becomes 
law. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I do 
not think it is a new policy. The policy 
was established in the 1952 act. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield further? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. I wonder if the Senator 
from Mississippi may not be thinking of 
the other amendment of the Senator 
from Michigan. The amendment now 
pending reads as follows: 

For the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of section 10 of the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1952 * * * there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated the additional 
sum of $10 million, to remain available until 
expended, 


And so forth. It does not broaden the 
existing authorization. It is simply an 
additional increment of $10 million to the 
existing authorization. The amendment 
which relates to the Civil Defense Ad- 
ministrator is a separate amendment, 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. As I understood, the 
committee decided to omit this subject 
matter because it was primarily a mili- 
tary question, or was so intimately con- 
nected with the military that we should 
leave it out of the general highway bill. 
The subject matter was discussed by the 
committee on that basis. I wish to co- 
operate with the Senator from Michigan, 
but I think his amendment should have 
more consideration. In great deference, 
I would oppose it on those grounds. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the pend- 
ing amendment not only increases the 
authorization by $10 million, but it pro- 
vides that $50 million of the sums here- 
tofore and herein authorized for the 
purposes of section 6 of the Defense 
Highway Act of 1941, as amended and 
supplemented, shall be available for con- 
tract immediately upon the passage of 
the act. 

That means, Mr. President, that the 
Appropriations Committee will have no 
function except a perfunctory one. It 
means that an agency can enter into a 
contract immediately after passage of 
the act, without coming to the Appro- 
priations Committee, and without sub- 
mitting to the Congress a plan for its 
approval. 

I share the views of the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEN- 
nis]. The committee carefully consid- 
ered this bill. We think we have brought 
to the Senate a good bill, a bill which 
pays proper regard to the highway needs 
of the Nation, to the extent, in the opin- 
ion of the committee, that the taxpay- 
ers would be justifiably called upon to 
support. But here at the last minute 
we are asked to provide $50 million of 
contract authorization, perhaps entirely 
Federal. For what good reason can the 
Senate be called upon at this late hour, 
without adequate consideration, to agree 
to this amendment? We have had quite 
a debate over the question of allocation, 
as to whether we should follow the tra- 
ditional formula or give special consid- 
eration to population. 

Mr. President, I ask the Senate to de- 
feat this amendment. 
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Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I think each 
time Congress has provided funds for 
access roads, the language of the act has 
included some contract authorization. 
It is true that the committee did not in- 
clude this in the bill, because there were 
considerable authorizations for which 
appropriations had not been made. The 
testimony before the committee, how- 
ever, developed two very important facts. 
One was that there is approximately $14 
million worth of certified projects exist- 
ing today for which money has not been 
appropriated. 

In addition, Mr. Johnson, Director of 
the Division of Raw Materials of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, testified at 
page 292 of the hearings that they have 
requirements for the fiscal year of ap- 
proximately $3,100,000 in uranium min- 
ing areas, so that the money which has 
already been certified, plus the $3,- 
100,000, would make approximately $17 
million worth of projects which have 
either been certified or are under con- 
sideration. So that approximately $17 
million of the amount the amendment 
carries for contract authorization would 
be needed immediately. 

The record also developed that most 
of the money for access-roads appropri- 
ations and authorizations previously has 
been expended upon roads certified by 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. C. D. Curtiss, of the Bureau of 
Public Roads, stated that in addition to 
$5,700,000, there has been added $22,500,- 
000 certified by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

So that up to this time most of the 
money has gone for access roads to ura- 
nium mines or for roads at plants of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
have so much faith in this amendment 
and so much faith in what it proposes 
to do, that I feel positive the Senate and 
the House will appropriate money to do 
this job through their regular appropria- 
tions committees. 

I ask to modify my amendment by 
striking out the colon after the word “ex- 
pended” and substituting a period, and 
then striking out the language after the 
word “expended” down to and including 
line 9. The language stricken out is as 
follows: 

Provided, That $50,000,000 of the sums 
heretofore and herein authorized for the 
purposes of section 6 of the Defense High- 
way Act of 1941 (55 Stat. 765), as amended 
and supplemented, shall be available for con- 
pics immediately upon the passage of this 

ct. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the concession of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Michigan. With 
that modification of his amendment, I 
shall be glad to support it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan has modified his 
amendment. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. 


Vote! Vote! 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
companion amendment which with rela- 
tion to the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istrator brings him in purely in an ad- 
visory capacity. I think that is not a 
change in policy, and I withdraw my 
objection. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, offered by the Senator 
from Michigan. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment 4-5-54-JJ, and 
ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 9, 
after line 15, it is proposed to insert 
the following new section: 
CONSULTATION WITH FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE 

ADMINISTRATOR 

Sec. 8. In order to assure that adequate 
consideration is given to civil defense as- 
pects in the planning and construction of 
highways constructed or reconstructed with 
the aid of Federal funds, the Secretary of 
Commerce is authorized and directed to con- 
sult, from time to time, with the Federal 
Civil Defense Administrator relative to the 
civil defense aspects of highways so con- 
structed or reconstructed. 


7 Renumber succeeding section num- 
ers. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, certainly I 
see no objection to the amendment. All 
it does is to authorize direct consulta- 
tion. The existing law provides that the 
President shall designate who shall 
make certification. I do not believe 
there is anything wrong in having the 
Secretary of Commerce consult with the 
Civil Defense Administrator with re- 
spect to the designations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. FERGUSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, before 
we move to the final passage of the bill, 
may I inquire of the eminent Senator 
from Pennsylvania, who is, I understand, 
in charge of the bill, as to what is the 
theory upon which the bill is based. 

Last year, approximately $650 million 
in all, was appropriated for roads. The 
bill now before the Senate carries an 
authorization which will inevitably re- 
sult in expenditures of $1 billion a year, 
or $350 million more than the present 
amount. I wish to ask the eminent Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania how this can be 
reconciled with the desire of the admin- 
istration for a balanced budget? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, in reply 
to the distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois, I know that many Senators and 
many persons in my own State are won- 
dering why I am advocating this greatly 
increased appropriation, This is the 
reason: 

Last year, after the adjournment of 
Congress, I, as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, visited various parts 
of the United States. Together with 
other members of the Senate and House 
Committees on Public Works, I had a 
long conference with the executive com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials. This organiza- 
tion is comprised of the heads of the 
8 commissions of the various 
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To my mind, we are farther behind in 
the construction of roads in America 
than we are in connection with any 
other projects. We are not appropriat- 
ing, when the depreciated value of the 
dollar is considered, any more money 
now than was appropriated 15 years ago. 
We have gone through World War IL and 
the Korean war. We have not had the 
opportunity of keeping up our road 
building. 

More than 3 million passenger cars, 
buses, and trucks, above the num- 
ber which are scrapped, go onto the high- 
ways every year. To my mind, for the 
safety of the nation, not only from a 
traffic standpoint, but also from a de- 
fense standpoint, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that we begin to construct roads. 
It was for that reason that I felt the 
bill should have the support, not only 
of the Congress of the United States 
but also of the people of the United 
States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I appreciate the state- 
ment of my good friend, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, but again I wish to 
ask how this bill can be reconciled with 
the claim of the administration that it 
desires to balance the budget. 

The administration, in the budget 
which it sent to Congress in January, 
said that the deficit for the current 
fiscal year would be $3.3 billion; and that 
for fiscal 1954-55, it would be $2.9 billion. 
We know, as an actual fact, that the defi- 
cits will in fact be much greater, irre- 
spective of any tax reduction, because of 
a shrinkage in revenue. Now the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania is proposing to 
increase appropriations by $350 million, 
which will increase the deficit still fur- 
ther. 

Again, I wish to ask my good friend, 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, what 
has become of the desire of the Repub- 
lican Party to balance the budget? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I, of 
course, shall be glad to hold the Senate 
in session for a discussion of the general 
fiscal policies of the Government of the 
United States. But the hour is almost 6 
o’clock, and I had hoped that we might 
dispose of the bill. This is an author- 
ization bill. I assume that full debate 
could be had when the bill to provide 
appropriations comes before the Senate. 

The distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON] had a relative- 
ly noncontroversial bill which he was 
anxious to have called up this afternoon. 
I do not wish to move to recess the Sen- 
ate at this time without having disposed 
of the highway bill. I was hopeful that 
it might be brought to final passage, 
since it had bipartisan sponsorship and, 
as I understand, even the unanimous 
support of the Committee on Public 
Works and substantial support on both 
sides of the aisle. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I appreciate the state- 
ment of my good friend, the Senator from 
California. I assure him it is not my 
intention to delay matters. But I am 
certain he does not wish to deprive the 
country of the information which we are 
eagerly awaiting from the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, namely, how the addi- 
tional expenditure—because it will be 
an expenditure—of $350 million a year 
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can be reconciled with the desire of the 
administration to have a balanced bud- 
get. I am still eagerly awaiting those 
words from the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania; and if he can briefly explain the 
matter, it will close up the whole matter. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I apol- 
ogize for taking so much time, but I 
may say to the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois that for 50 years I have 
advocated large expenditures for na- 
tional defense. I have now come to the 
conclusion, after a great deal of study 
and consideration, that the expenditure 
proposed by this bill can be made up 
many times by cutting down on appro- 
priations for national defense and for- 
eign aid. I shall be fighting for that 
principle. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it possible that 
economic conditions played any part 
in the decision of the distinguished 
leader of the majority in connection 
with the bill to increase expenditures 
for road building? Is this a form of 
compensatory governmental action to 
offset an economic contraction? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, the an- 
swer is No.“ 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I assume that the 
extension of the gasoline tax, plus the 
fact that better roads, I think, will make 
it more likely that a greater number of 
automobiles will use the highways, 
which will tend to increase the revenues 
of the Government, are also factors. 

I shall be glad to discuss the matter 
more fully at another time; but again, I 
respectfully suggest that we might con- 
clude our action on the proposed legis- 
lation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr, President, will 
the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does not the fact 
that the committee included in the bill 
a provision giving the President, in the 
event of an economic recession which 
might grow worse, authority to step up 
the provisions of the bill by a year, and 
to put into play a very much enlarged 
public-works program, not on a make- 
work basis, but on the basis of doing 
something to care for the Nation’s needs, 
add to the advantage of the bili from a 
standpoint which has been previously 
suggested by the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think there are 
many valid reasons for the passage of the 
bill. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from Illinois will give me his atten- 
tion for a moment, I should like to sug- 
gest, in answer to his question, that the 
bill does not relate to the 1955 budget. 
It provides an authorization for expendi- 
ture in the fiscal year 1955-56, for which 
no budget has been received. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The issue has been 
made clear, again and again, on the Sen- 
ate floor that this type of bill so far as 
roads are concerned is, to all intents and 
purposes, an appropriation bill. Once 
the authorization for roads is made, the 
money is then allocated to the several 
States. It has been held by this body, 
again and again, that Congress is then 
bound to appropriate funds up to the 
amount of the authorization. I have 
opposed this conclusion but I have been 
repeatedly and overwhelmingly defeated. 
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Therefore, when this bill is approved, 
rsh ssa el the expenditures will fol- 
ow. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator knows this 
has nothing to do with the budget for 
the fiscal year ending 1955. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. I may suggest to the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois that 
if one were to review the $10 billion a 
year which the Senator has been voting 
for since the junior Senator from Nevada 
has been a Member of the Senate, to 
build roads and projects in European 
countries, we might have balanced the 
budget if some of that money had been 
used to build a few roads in the United 
States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have heard the 
Senator from Nevada make that state- 
ment many times, but at the moment the 
Senate has before it the highway bill; 
and I am struck by the position of the 
majority when, on the one hand, it says 
it wishes to balance the budget, and, on 
the other hand, advocates expending 
$350 million more on highways than was 
spent last year or $700 million more in 
the 2 years, Ido not see how such posi- 
tions can be reconciled, unless the major- 
ity admits that there is a need for a pub- 
lic works program to offset an economic 
recession. If that is the purpose of the 
bill, I shall support it. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. A very direct answer can 
be given to the Senator from Illinois. 
The President, in his message to the Con- 
gress, suggested that the Congress 
should make increased provision for the 
construction of public roads provided the 
gasoline taxes were extended. It has 
been stated repeatedly during the debate 
of the last few days that the amount 
proposed to be appropriated by the high- 
way bill is substantially the equivalent of 
the anticipated receipts from the Federal 
gasoline tax during fiscal years 1956 and 
1957, for which this bill provides. The 
receipts from the Federal gasoline tax 
for the fiscal year 1953 were $979 million. 
Such tax receipts are increasing at the 
rate of about 5 percent a year. That 
will mean that the billion-dollar mark 
will be passed during fiscal years 1956 and 
1957. So that it is consistent with the 
program announced by the administra- 
tion that there should be a highway pro- 
gram which would cost substantially the 
equivalent of receipts from the Federal 
tax on gasoline and lubricating oils. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Public Works be discharged 
from further consideration of H. R. 8127, 
which is the House bill on this subject. 
If the unanimous consent request is 
granted by the Senate, I shall then ask, 
as is customary in our legislative pro- 
cedure, that all after the enacting clause 
be stricken from the House bill and that 
the Senate bill, as amended, be sub- 
stituted. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I may 
say, in reply to the comment of the Sen- 
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ator from South Dakota, that passage 
of the bill will lead to an increase in Fed- 
eral expenditures. It may be true that 
there will be expended in Federal aid 
for highways only the approximate sum 
to be collected in Federal gas taxes; but 
it is well known that in the past there 
has been collected more money from the 
Federal gas tax than has been spent on 
Federal highways and on Federal aid 
to highways, and that the difference has 
been used for other purposes. Further- 
more, the Federal gas tax is not an allo- 
cated or pledged tax; it is instead merged 
with the general revenues, and from 
those general revenues, appropriations 
are made. So that this hocus pocus, if 
I may call it that, which my good friend 
the Senator from South Dakota is in- 
dulging in, does not fool anybody. 
What is happening is that the adminis- 
tration or the Republican Party is in- 
creasing expenditures for the years 1956 
and 1957 by $350 million over those now 
provided, and that will increase the Fed- 
eral deficit by this amount. If it is de- 
sired to do all this in order to stabilize’ 
economic conditions, well and good; but 
Senators might as well admit what is be- 
ing done. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I hope the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois will not be 
too disappointed if there is not an eco- 
nomic dislocation. He seems to be de- 
voting a great deal of his time to it. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Illinois appears to be pretty 
well mixed up. We must have better 
transportation facilities in order to take 
care of the expanded economy which we 
expect to enjoy during the next few 
years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on the third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill (S. 3184) was read the third 
time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
renew my request that the Committee 
on Public Works be discharged from fur- 
ther consideration of H. R. 8127. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from California? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I now move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of H. R. 8127. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 8127), to amend and supplement 
the Federal-Aid Road Act approved July 
11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended, 
and supplemented, to authorize appro- 
priations for continuing the construction 
of highways, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
now move that all after the enacting 
clause of the House be stricken, and that 
Senate bill 3184, as amended, be inserted 
in lieu thereof. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on the final passage of 
the bill. [Putting the question.] ‘The 
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“ayes” seem to have it. The “ayes” have 
it, and the bill is passed. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ment, request a conference with the 
House thereon, and that the Chair ap- 
point conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. MARTIN, 
Mr. Cask, Mr. Busu, Mr. CHAVRZ, and Mr. 
HolLLaxN D conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 3184, to amend and 
supplement the Federal-Aid Road Act 
approved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as 
amended and supplemented, to authorize 
appropriations for continuing the con- 
struction of highways, and for other pur- 
poses, is indefinitely postponed. 


CONVEYANCE OF PROPERTY TO 
BOULDER, COLO, 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1089, Senate 
bill 2713. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 2713) to authorize the Secretary of 
Commerce to reconvey certain property 
which the city of Boulder, Colo., donated 
to the Secretary of Commerce for the 
establishment of a radio propagation 
laboratory. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. For the informa- 
tion of the Senate, since it is now a little 
after 6 o’clock, I may say I do not intend 
to proceed to the consideration of the 
bill this afternoon. There are a number 
of Senators who have matters which 
they desire to have considered. There 
is one bill which the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Carolina desires to have 
considered, and, I now ask unanimous 
consent thai the unfinished business be 
temporarily laid aside in order to con- 
sider Calendar No. 1180, H. R. 889. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SCARLETT SCOGGIN 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
now ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1180, H. R. 889. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
889) for the relief of Scarlett Scoggin. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I wish to have this bill 
taken up out of order, even though it 
will be noted that on the calendar there 
are several similar bills which normally 
would come up on the call of the calen- 
dar and probably would be passed with- 
out debate. 

However, my attention has been called 
to the fact that the Rev. and Mrs, 
Blainard Elmo Scoggin, the adoptive 
parents of Scarlett Scoggin, are citizens 
of the United States, and the Reverend 
Scoggin is a missionary in Palestine for 
the Southern Baptist Convention. Rev- 
erend and Mrs. Scoggin are arranging 
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to return home on the 29th of this 
month, and they wish to bring the child 
with them. That is the purpose and ef- 
fect of the bill. 

So, Mr. President, I ask for the present 
consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. 
R. 889) for the relief of Scarlett Scoggin 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


REPORT ON OPERATIONS OF STATE 
DEPARTMENT—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC, NO. 365) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BEALL in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read and, with the accompanying 
report, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the 
Secretary of State on the operations of 
the Department of State under section 2 
of Public Law 584, 79th Congress, as 
required by that law. 

The enclosed report contains a sum- 
mary of developments under the pro- 
gram during the 1953 calendar year. It 
also includes a status report on execu- 
tive agreements concluded with foreign 
governments pursuant to this legislation, 
as well as listings of names of both 
American and foreign recipients of 
grants, a detailed statement on ex- 
penditures, various statistical tables, and 
other information concerning the opera- 
tions of this program during the 1953 
calendar year. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, April 7, 1954. 

(Enclosure: Report from the Secre- 
tary of State concerning Public Law 584.) 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION FOR 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
there is at the desk the conference re- 
port on House Joint Resolution 461, 
making an additional appropriation for 
the Department of Labor. I understand 
that the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Ferguson] is prepared to submit the 
conference report at this time. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
461) making an additional appropriation 
for the Department of Labor for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and for 
other purposes. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the 
report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report will be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res, 461) making an additional 
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appropriation for the Department of Labor 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 
That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 1. 
STYLES BRIDGES, 
HOMER FERGUSON, 
Guy CORDON, 
CARL HAYDEN, 
RıcHarD B. RUSSELL, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
FRED E. BUSBEY, 
Hamer H. BUDGE, 
JOHN TABER, 
JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

ane Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the call of the roll be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the consid- 
eration of the conference report on 
House Joint Resolution 461 be deferred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ur- 
TON in the chair). Without objection it 
is so ordered. 


LICENSE TO LEAHI HOSPITAL TO 
USE CERTAIN UNITED STATES 
PROPERTY IN HONOLULU, HAWAII 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
resume the consideration of the confer- 
ence report on House bill 6025, dealing 
with the Leahi Hospital, at Honolulu. 
Prior announcement has been given that 
5 conference report would be taken up 

ay. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the report 
of the committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 6025) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to grant a license to 
the Leahi Hospital, a nonprofit institu- 
tion, to use certain United States prop- 
erty in the city and county of Honolulu, 
Territory of Hawaii. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the report. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
as the Senate will recall, the bill passed 
the Senate with an amendment, which 
was offered by the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse], providing that the hos- 
pital should pay 50 percent of the fair 
rental value of the land which was 
leased under a 10-year lease by the Fed- 
eral Government to the hospital, for 
parking purposes. In conference the 
House conferees refused to agree to the 
amendment, and there was nothing for 
the Senate conferees to do but recede, or 
else have the bill die in conference. 

The Senate conferees did recede; and 
the conference report is now before the 
Senate without the amendment which 
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was submitted by the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. President, I have been rather con- 
sistent in supporting the Morse amend- 
ment to many bills. I think it has great 
merit, and I think it has helped in many 
ways. But, for the life of me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I cannot see how the Morse amend- 
ment applies in this case. 

Here we are dealing with a 10-year 
lease, involving about 4144 acres of ground 
which the Government does not need 
at this time. The lease is a revocable 
one, Mr. President. It amounts to only 
a tenancy by sufferance. The minute the 
Government wants to take the land back, 
under the terms of the lease it can re- 
take and regain complete possession and 
control of the land. 

The hospital expects to spend about 
$20,000 improving this land, so that when 
the Government does get it back it will 
be in an improved state and will be of 
greater value than it is today. I think 
it is quite unfair to ask an institution 
such as a hospital, which is supported 
largely by public funds, to use such pub- 
lic funds to pay rental to the Federal 
Government. It means that the Fed- 
eral Government is, in effect, taking 
money out of one pocket and putting it 
into another. 

I hope the Senator from Oregon will 
not oppose this conference report. I feel 
in my heart that this is not the sort of 
case to which the Morse formula should 
be applied. Again and again on the 
floor of the Senate I have objected to 
the consideration of bills because they 
did not comply with the Morse formula. 
Here we are dealing with a lease. Title 
will remain at all times in the Federal 
Government. It will get the land back 
with improvements. As I say, some 
$20,000 will be expended on the land. 

I hope the Senator from Oregon will 
see the difference between this case and 
a case in which something of real and 
permanent value is being transferred. 

Mr. DANIEL obtained the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the distinguished Senator 
from Texas would mind permitting us 
to see if we can complete action on the 
conference report. I am hopeful that 
that may be done in a few minutes. I 
assure the Senator that there will be no 
move to recess until he has had the 
opportunity to make the remarks he 
desires to make. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, for some 
time the junior Senator from Texas has 
been sitting here patiently awaiting an 
opportunity to seek recognition in the 
hope of making a few remarks today. 
However, if the conference report can be 
disposed of in a short period of time, I 
am certainly willing to yield for that 


purpose. 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to be very cooperative. I intend to make 


a motion in regard to the conference 
report. I will never tie myself down in 
advance on the floor of the Senate by 
any agreement with respect to a limita- 
tion on the length of time to speak on 
any issue. If the Senator from Texas 
wishes to use the floor, he has the floor. 
I intend to make a motion to recommit 
the bill to the conferees with instructions. 
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This case is of much more serious im- 
port, in my judgment, than my good 
friend from New Jersey (Mr. HENDRICK- 
son] thinks it is. Iam very appreciative 
of the great cooperation I have received 
from the Senator from New Jersey in 
connection with many bills, with respect 
to the application of the Morse formula. 
However, my friend from New Jersey and 
I simply disagree as to the application 
of that formula in this instance. I have 
my record to protect in respect to this 
issue and I intend to protect it. I shall 
make a motion to recommit the bill to 
the conferees, and I intend to ask for a 
quorum to consider that motion. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, un- 
der the circumstances I had obliged the 
Senator from Oregon by holding this 
matter over so that he could be elsewhere 
during the past several days. We are 
now in the same position in which we 
were the other day. Under the circum- 
stances, I am not going to have a quorum 
call at this time of the evening. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I have adjusted 
myself about as far as I shall be able to 
do in the future in the way of accom- 
modating the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon. In the future these matters 
will have to come up whether the Sena- 
tor is present or not. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, un- 
der those circumstances I will not ask 
that this privileged matter be considered 
tonight. However, we shall reach it to- 
morrow, when the Senator from Oregon 
is in attendance, and we shall determine 
whether the Senate of the United States 
or the Senator from Oregon is to set 
the policy on these matters. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 


Mr. MORSE. Let me say to the ma- 


jority leader that the Senator from 
Oregon feels very much embarrassed 
over this parliamentary situation. I 
have always been very frank in dis- 
cussing the facts of situations in which 
I find myself embarrassed. I am ex- 
ceedingly embarrassed by the parlia- 
mentary predicament in which I find 
myself. I am embarrassed from the 
standpoint of my friend from New 
Jersey because I know I have incon- 
venienced him in this matter. 

It certainly was not my expectation, 
when I discussed the subject with the 
Senator from California the other night, 
that I would find myself here tonight 
back in exactly the same parliamentary 
situation. I think the Senator from 
California knows that I did not ask to 
be placed in this parliamentary situation 
again tonight. 

The Senator from California was ex- 
ceedingly fair and decent as was my 
friend from New Jersey, in allowing this 
matter to go over until I could return on 
Wednesday. I know that the Senator 
from California tries to be fair, as does 
my friend from New Jersey. However, I 
wish to ask him this simple little ques- 
tion: Does he think the parliamentary 
position of the Senator from Oregon is 
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in any way changed by the development 
of events, when he is placed in exactly 
the same position in which the Senator _ 
from California had him the other 
night when I did not want action taken 
on this matter without a quorum call? 
I assumed that when the majority lead- 
er agreed to let this matter go over until 
my return today he intended to bring it 
up at an hour when a quorum could be 
called. I want to make a motion to re- 
commit this conference report and I 
want a quorum for that purpose. 

The Senator from California is an 
exceedingly fair man, and he cannot 
escape the clear implication of my ques- 
tion, because the answer is that he has 
me in exactly the same position in which 
he placed me the other night. If what 
the Senator from California means when 
he makes the assertion about determin- 
ing the course of action on the floor of 
the Senate is that he is to determine it, 
he is welcome to try to do so. However, 
the Senator from Oregon will always 
exercise his parliamentary rights; and 
when the majority leader tries to juggle 
me back into the position in which I was 
placed the other evening, I shall use 
every parliamentary resource at my 
command to protect my rights. I only 
ask for the parliamentary right I asked 
for the other night, namely that a 
quorum be present when the issue is 
voted upon. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California has the floor, 
Does he yield for the purpose of a 
quorum call? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No, Mr. President; 
I do not yield for that purpose. 

I agreed with the Senator from Texas 
that I would not move to recess the 
Senate until he had had an opportunity 
to make his remarks this evening. At 
the conclusion of his remarks I expect 
to move that the Senate stand in recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Texas yield for one 
observation, with the understanding that 
he will not lose the floor? 

Mr. DANIEL. I am glad to yield 
under that condition. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I wish to say here and now that the mo- 
tion which has been announced by the 
Senator from Oregon will be vigorously 
opposed, 


ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business today it 
take a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Upton in the chair). 
tion, it is so ordered. 


(Mr. 
Without objec- 


PLAN FOR SESSIONS OF THE SEN- 
ATE DURING THE EASTER WEEK 
END 
Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, for 

the information of the Senate, and after 
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consulting with the distinguished minor- 
ity leader, it will be my intention to have 
the Senate recess from Thursday after- 
noon prior to Easter Sunday until the 
Monday following Easter, with no session 
on Good Friday. 

On Easter Monday it will be my in- 
tention to have a call of the calendar of 
bills to which there is no objection. 

Senators should understand that al- 
though there will be a call of the calen- 
dar, no controversial legislation will be 
considered on the Monday following 
Easter Sunday. 

On next Monday, April 12, when the 
Senate has completed its business for the 
day, it will be my plan to ask that the 
Senate recess until Wednesday, April 14. 


NECESSITY FOR DISPERSAL OF 
ESSENTIAL INDUSTRIES 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, the most 
recent disclosure of the destructive 
power of the hydrogen bomb emphasizes 
more than ever the necessity for the 
decentralization of industries and the 
dispersal of essential defense production 
plants. 

Congress and the executive agencies 
often have indicated full realization of 
the necessity, but it is now evident that 
too little has been accomplished in this 
direction. Our only consolation is the 
hope and faith that action now will come 
more speedily and that it will not be too 
late. 

Concurrently with the hydrogen bomb 
announcements, defense officials stated 
that industrial dispersal plans must be 
revised and facilitated. The New York 
Times, of April 1, 1954, carried the fol- 
lowing news item on page one opposite 
the story of Rear Admiral Lewis L. 
Strauss’ report on the power of the hy- 
drogen bomb: 

DEFENSE Experts To Go To WORK AT ONCE 
ON FACTORY SHIFTS 

WASHINGTON, March 31.—Dispersal plans 
for defense production plants in major cities 
will have to be redrawn in the light of today’s 
hydrogen bomb disclosures. 

Plans for dispersing defense production 
plants to date have been based upon a 10- 
mile radius of immediate danger, which offi- 
cials conceded was outdated. 

Reliable sources indicated the Admin- 
istration’s defense planners were scheduled 
to go to work at once to draw a new set of 
criteria for plant dispersal. 

The aim of the plant dispersal program is 
to get new key production plants outside 
probable target areas. 


The Government agency which has 
the high responsibility of mobilizing our 
defense efforts and our preparedness pro- 
gram is the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, with Dr. Arthur S. Flemming as 
Director. That agency made a very 
comprehensive report to the President on 
October 1, 1953. It clearly pointed out 
the problem and its dangers. However, 
the report demonstrated that even 
though the problem is fully compre- 
hended by the Government, not a great 
deal has been done toward its solution. 

In his report Dr. Flemming said, “A 
government-wide policy on dispersal of 
new plants is being implemented.” This 
is as it should be with reference to new 
plants, but too few plants designed for 
essential production are being built. 


ON 
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Furthermore, existing production facili- 
ties are not being dispersed. Dr. Flem- 
ming pointed out many significant facts 
in his report. For instance, he says: 

Over 71 percent of the industrial capacity 
and 54 percent of the workers engaged in 
manufacture are located in our 50 large 
metropolitan centers. It would require only 
a few of the new and terrible bombs to cause 
millions of casualties and disrupt essential 
defense industry. Our cities cannot be made 
invulnerable. 


At another point in his report, Dr, 
Flemming said: 

First priority is given to critical industries 
in which production is highly concentrated 
in a likely target area. Of the 190 facilities 
rated by the Department of Commerce as 
being of highest importance to the defense 
effort, about one-half are located in probable 
target areas. Prompt action must be taken 
to reduce the concentration and vulnera- 
bility of these important facilities. 

Industrial disbursement of new facilities 
is important in reducing the vulnerability 
of American industry to attack. To the 
maximum extent possible, no important new 
industrial plant should be located within 
10 miles of a target zone. The Government 
is utilizing its authority for rapid tax amor- 
tization to foster the dispersement of new 
facilities. * * * 

The vulnerability of our largest popula- 
tion centers can be lessened by diverting 
new developments away from highly con- 
gested sections and accelerating the cur- 
rent dispersal effects of normal growth and 
replacement. 


CONCENTRATION OF STEEL 


As an example, probably the most vul- 
nerable, as well as the most important 
of our essential industries, is steel. Ac- 
cording to testimony given before the 
House Small Business Committee 85.4 
percent of the American steel producing 
industry is located within a radius of 
from 150 to 200 miles of Pittsburgh. 
Obviously, that area is a No. 1 target 
area in this country. This particular 
situation caused the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee to write in one of its 
reports the following: 

It means a further centralization of pro- 
ductive activity in a few greatly congested 
industrial centers. 

Such trends, which have serious economic 
implications, are also dangerous from a 
strategic-defense standpoint. 


And the same committee, in its final 
report, said: 

Experience during and after two world 
wars have focused attention on the danger 
that economic concentration in large pro- 
duction facilities would further weaken the 
small business segment of our free enter- 
prise economy. 


Our defense potential is dependent di- 
rectly upon steel production not only for 
weapons and equipment but for its use 
in the production of essential natural 
resources. For instance, the oil and 
natural gas industries are entirely de- 
pendent on the steel industry for their 
continued operation. Without the right 
kind of steel products, oil and gas can- 
not be produced. Yet most of such prod- 
ucts are manufactured in two closely 
concentrated industrial areas hundreds 
of miles away from a majority of the Na- 
tion’s oil and gas fields. At the present 
time 90 percent of our oil is produced 
west of the Mississippi River, but only 
7 percent of the seamless tubing and 
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only a small fraction of the other es- 
sential pipe and steel products are manu- 
factured in that area. 

IMPORTANCE OF OIL AND GAS 


Texas is the largest oil-producing State 
in the Union and produces much of our 
country’s natural gas, and yet it is only 
in recent years that the State has had 
modern steel mills operating within its 
borders. Lone Star Steel at Lone Star, 
Tex., and Sheffield-A. O. Smith at 
Houston are now manufacturing oilfield 
pipe, easing, and tubing. This is an ex- 
ample of decentralization in action, and 
while great progress has been made by 
these plants, especially the comparative- 
ly new Lone Star Steel, they need con- 
tinued encouragement and expansion. 
Lone Star now has a steel potential 
which could serve new and additional 
fabricating plants in our State. 

In other States to the west of Texas 
there is not enough steel production to 
meet the peacetime production needs of 
the oil and gas industry, let alone the 
possible wartime needs. Without oil in 
adequate quantities our country would 
be helpless. Our fleets would be idle and 
our armies immobile. Our planes would 
be grounded and our forces would be 
without supplies. No munitions could 
be produced and our domestic economy 
would be bankrupt. We cannot over- 
emphasize the importance of oil today. 

I have taken steel and oil as examples 
of the need for decentralization and dis- 
persal of plants because I am familiar 
with the experiences of these industries 
in my own State. Also, I have read of 
the Russian program of dispersal of 
these industries, 


RUSSIA’S DISPERSAL OF INDUSTRY 


Russia has realized the seriousness of 
this problem, and has taken drastic steps 
to disperse industries such as oil, coal, 
and steel. According to published re- 
ports, Russia has made herself far less 
vulnerable than she was during World 
War II by decentralizing and scattering 
her production plants, thus decreasing 
the danger from one or a few bombs. 
We are told that it would now require 
many, many bombs and many, many 
bombing trips to reach all of her essen- 
tial production facilities. This dispersal 
has been going on in Russia for several 
years. An account of it was published 
as long ago as October 27, 1952, in the 
New York Times. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be published in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PLANT DISPERSION AT PEAK IN RUSSIA—INDUS- 
TRY Is LESS VULNERABLE THAN EvER BEFORE 
BECAUSE OF SHIFTS, ANALYSIS SHOWS 

(By Harry Schwartz) 

Postwar geographic dispersion of Soviet 
heavy industry has made the Soviet Union 
far less vulnerable to land or air attack 
than ever before in that country’s history, 
analysis of detailed data released at the re- 
cent Communist Party congress in Moscow 
indicates. 

That this has been the objective of Soviet 
economic planning was openly avowed at 
the congress by Maxim Z. Saburov, head of 
the state planning committee and a member 
of the recently elected presidium of the Cen- 
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tral Committee of the Communist Party. 
Statistics announced for the first time at 
the meeting of Georgi M. Malenkov and other 
speakers there show clearly the substantial 
success that has been attained. 

Today, these data indicate, the heart of 
Soviet heavy industrial production is in the 
Volga Valley and the Urals, 1,000 miles and 
more farther west than in 1940. At the 
same time Soviet heavy industry is now so 
widely spread over the country that enemy 
capture of any one major area, or its com- 
plete destruction from the air, would not 
represent nearly the threat now that the loss 
of the vital Ukrainian coal and metallur- 
gical complex posed in the early months of 
World War II. 


VULNERABILITY CUT FOR OIL 


The lessened Soviet vulnerability is most 
marked in the case of petroleum. In 1940 
the Baku area and adjoining Caucasus 
sources of oil produced almost 27 million 
metric tons of oil, more than 80 percent of 
the total; today they account for only about 
23 million tons, or less than half. 

The new commanding position in Soviet 
petroleum output is apparently now held by 
the second Baku region, with wells spread 
over a vast area between the Volga and the 
Urals. This now accounts for almost 19 
million tons of oil output, or 40 percent, of 
the total production, against only about 2 
million tons, or about 7 percent, in 1940. 

Baku alone is now apparently still below 
the 1940 production level, having failed to 
reach the 1950 objective of the fourth 5-year 
plan, and it is still lagging behind the de- 
sired tempo of production growth, after the 
great decline caused by the almost com- 
plete cessation of new drilling there during 
World War II. 

The same general pattern is exhibited in 

fron and steel production. In 1940 the Urals 
and areas farther east produced only about 
4 million metric tons of pig iron, 29 percent 
of the total, and about 6 million tons of 
steel, roughly 31 percent. Last year these 
areas produced almost 10 million tons of 
pig iron, 44 percent of the Soviet total, and 
16 million tons of steel, or slightly more than 
half. 
At the same time iron and steel produc- 
tion in European Russia, primarily in the 
Ukraine, exceeded the 1940 levels in 1951. 
European Russia last year produced about 
12,300,000 tons of pig iron and 15,400,000 tons 
of steel as against 10,800,000 tons of pig iron 
and 12,400,000 tons of steel in 1940. 

The great importance of Urals production 
in the current pattern of Soviet ferrous 
metallurgy output was indicated at the con- 
gress when one speaker revealed that one 
Urals area alone, Chelyabinsk Province, now 
produces substantially more pig iron, steel, 
and rolled metal than ail of Czarist Russia 
did in 1913. This suggests that this area, 
which includes the giant Magnitogorsk 
works, now produces annually 5 million or 
more tons of pig iron and steel. In 1913 
Russia produced 4,200,000 tons each of pig 
iron and steel. 

In the pattern of coal production, the once 
dominant position of the Ukraine’s Donets 
Basin has evidently been ended, and this 
region now produces only about one-third 
of all Soviet coal as against half of the total 
in 1940, 


Mr.DANIEL. Mr. President, recently, 
Lieut. Gen. Leslie Grove expressed his 
views on this subject very forcibly. He 
clearly pointed out the interdependence 
of military defense and American indus- 
try and showed that national defense 
was both a military and a civilian prob- 
lem. And he further pointed out the 
shortsightedness of both industry and 
Government in not dispersing the facil- 
ities for essential production. 
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It is hoped that the administration 
does fully realize this dangerous condi- 
tion and that it will use every possible 
means to correct it. The Congress has 
demonstrated its full comprehension of 
the problem by enacting laws which are 
adequate to give the necessary incentive 
to industry for the dispersal of our es- 
sential plants. 

The Defense Production Act of 1950 
contains adequate provisions to enable 
industry to decentralize. But the pro- 
visions of the act are not self-operating. 
That act must be administered by the 
agencies to whom this power is dele- 
gated, these being the Office of Defense 
Mobilization and the Departments of 
Commerce and Treasury, with the coun- 
sel and assistance of the Department of 
Defense. While Dr. Flemming, Director 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization, in 
his report, states that all agencies are 
fully cooperating and that the policy is 
being effectively carried out, results have 
not been as great as they should have 
been, and obvious dangers have not been 
eliminated. 

It is hoped that action by the admin- 
istration will be more rapid and more 
effective than it has been in the past 
and that in the near future we will be 
as secure from treacherous sudden at- 
tack as human efforts can make us— 
that regardless of when or where we 
may be attacked, we will have been 
spared the human and industrial po- 
tential to fight and win any war that 
may be forced upon us. Present dan- 
gers are too great to countenance fur- 
ther delay. 


RECESS 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
in accordance with the order previously 
entered, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 36 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess, the recess being, under the 
order previously entered, until tomorrow, 
Thursday, April 8, 1954, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 7, 1954 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Eternal God, our Father, may this be 
a day when we shall live on the high 
levels of loyal devotion to lofty ideals 
and principles. 

Gird us with wisdom and power for our 
particular tasks and may we feel that it 
is Thy work in which we are engaged. 

Awaken within our minds and hearts 
a sense of divine guidance and a daunt- 
2 courage to follow where Thou dost 
lead. 

Continue to bless our beloved country, 
our leaders and chosen representatives, 
our homes and churches, our schools and 
colleges, our hospitals, our farms and 
factories and all our Army, Navy, and Air 
Forces which are seeking to defend our 
liberties, 
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May we go forward with faith in the 
Captain of our Salvation whose strength 
is invincible. Hear us in His name. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Tribbe, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 

On March 31. 1954: 

H. R. 8224. An act to reduce excise taxes, 

and for other purposes. 
On April 1, 1954: 

H. R. 5337. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a United States Air Force Acad- 
emy, and for other purposes. 

On April 2, 1954: 

H. R. 5632. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of a portion of the Camp Butner 
Military Reservation, N. C., to the State of 
North Carolina, 


INVESTIGATION OF COMMUNISM 
AND COMMUNISTS IN EXECUTIVE 
AGENCIES OF THE FEDERAL GOV- 
ERNMENT 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recor at this 
point. I want to speak about the gen- 
tleman who is conducting or has until 
recently been conducting hearings in- 
volving Communists. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, apparently some Members of 
the group who insist that the investiga- 
tion of communism and Communists in 
executive agencies of the Federal Gov- 
erment as carried on by the distinguished 
gentleman from Wisconsin should 
cease—while many of this group have 
had a great deal to say, some have writ- 
ten much, and all condemned any con- 
tainment of the individual’s thought, or 
expression, or supervision over either— 
have reversed themselves in their atti- 
tude toward what is called McCarthyism. 

Instead of meeting fairly, squarely, 
and publicly, the issue of fact, if that 
is of the utmost importance, as to 
whether the Army or a Member of the 
other body has accurately stated the sit- 
uation which arose in a committee of 
the Senate, they have directed their 
charges against the chairman of that 
committee, who was doing the job. They 
have put him on trial, though for what 
offense it is somewhat difficult to under- 
stand, 

They now go so far as to insist that no 
one, no matter how patriotic, able, or 
qualified he might be, should present the 
issue to the committee, if that individual 
approved of the chairman’s efforts or 
perhaps had ever heard of him. 

Presumably, the attorney who appears 
before the committee for the Army will 
speak for the Army. Presumably, he 
thinks the Army is right. 
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This is the first time I ever heard of a 
party to an issue being deprived of the 
assistance of counsel just because that 
counsel thought he was representing a 
worthwhile cause. 

An attempt to determine what the 
gentleman from Wisconsin was trying to 
do is not so difficult if we listen to the 
cries of those who object to his efforts. 
From the noise that has been made, from 
a glance at the source from which it 
comes, one might conclude that Joe, and 
I do not mean ex-President Truman’s 
“good old Joe,” was hitting the Com- 
munists, their friends, and supporters. 
Who else is squealing? And what about? 


OPERATIONS OF DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE UNDER PUBLIC LAW 584, 
79TH CONGRESS—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 365) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations and ordered to 
be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the 
Secretary of State on the operations of 
the Department of State under section 
2 of Public Law 584, 79th Congress, as 
required by that law. 

The enclosed report contains a sum- 
mary of developments under the pro- 
gram during the 1953 calendar year. It 
also includes a status report on execu- 
tive agreements concluded with foreign 
governments pursuant to this legislation, 
as well as listings of names of both 
American and foreign recipients of 
grants, a detailed statement of expendi- 
tures, various statistical tables, and 
other information concerning the oper- 
ations of this program during the 1953 
calendar year. 

Dwicnt D. EISENHOWER. 

TRE WHITE House, April 7, 1954. 


(Enclosure: Report from the Secretary 
of State concerning Public Law 584.) 


INTERCEPTION OF COMMUNICA- 
TIONS 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules, 
I call up House Resolution 492 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
8649) to authorize the admission into evi- 
dence in certain criminal proceedings of 
information intercepted in national security 
investigations, and for other purposes. After 

debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill, and shall continue not to exceed 
2 hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on the Judiciary, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
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the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. COLMER]. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] One hundred and 
fifteen Members are present, not a 
quorum. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 49] 
Allen, II. Heselton Reed, Il 
Barrett Hoffman, III. Richards 
Battle Jackson Riley 
Belcher Kearney Roberts 
Bentley Knox Rogers, Tex 
Bonner Krueger Roosevelt 
Boykin Lyle Scherer 
Carlyle McIntire Sieminski 
Chiperfield Miller, Calif. Sutton 
Condon Norrell Velde 
Davis, Tenn. O'Brien, II. Walter 
Dawson, II. O’Brien, Weichel 
Dingell Mich, Williams, 
Durham Patten N. J. 
Hart Phillips Wilson, Tex. 
Heller Powell Yorty 


The SPEAKER. On this rolleall 384 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 20 
minutes today, following the legislative 
program and any special orders hereto- 
fore entered, also to revise and extend 
his remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. JAVITS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 15 
minutes on Tuesday next, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 


INTERCEPTION OF COMMUNICA- 
TIONS 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule makes in order 
the consideration of the bill, H. R. 8649. 
The rule is an open one, and provides 
for 2 hours of general debate. 

The bill that we are about to consider 
has been, and is known as the wiretap- 
ping bill; it is also known as the anti- 
traitor bill. What the bill seeks to ac- 
complish is merely to improve a rule of 
evidence in the Federal courts. 

Let us consider for a moment why it 
becomes mecessary that we discuss this 
bill at the present time. 

Back in 1934 the Federal Communica- 
tions Act was amended and this provi- 
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sion was written into the act. I think it 
might be well that we read it so that we 
fully understand the picture here this 
morning. This is the provision of the 
act: 

No person not being authorized by the 
sender shall intercept any communication 
and divulge or publish the existence, con- 
tents, substance, purport, effect, or meaning 
of such intercepted communication to any 
person, 


Under the language of that law passed 
back in 1934, the courts have said, al- 
though it was never so intended, the 
courts have held that this language pro- 
hibits the introduction in Federal cases 
of evidence secured by wiretapping. The 
court has also gone further and pro- 
hibited the introduction of evidence 
which was secured indirectly and as the 
result of evidence obtained by wiretap- 
ping. 

As the result of these cases and these 
decisions, many saboteurs have escaped 
conviction. As the result of these deci- 
sions, a very anomalous situation has 
arisen. 

For instance, in the State of New 
York, in a $50 theft case, wires can be 
tapped and that evidence can be used. 
In the Judith Coplon case, a case in- 
volving treason, the evidence could not 
be used against an enemy of America. 
This is obviously a very anomalous sit- 
uation. We hope to correct it here 
today. 

Now that is the situation at which this 
bill is aimed. It attempts to plug that 
loophole. It serves to make certain evi- 
dence admissible in certain restricted 
types of cases. 

We all know that in this country 
we do not generally like wiretapping and 
snooping on other people's telephones, 
so the Committee on the Judiciary in 
this instance wrote every possible restric- 
tion into this legislation. Let me just 
run 5 them with you for a mo- 
ment. 

First. This bill applies only in crim- 
inal cases. It has no application in civil 
cases. 

Second. It does not apply in all crim- 
inal cases. It applies only in certain 
specified criminal cases having to do 
with national security, and the bill goes 
on and enumerates them. It applies in 
treason cases, in cases of sabotage, of 
espionage, sedition, and those coming 
under the Atomic Energy Act and in no 
other criminal cases, no other cases of 
any kind. 

Third. The tapping under this bill can 
be done only with the written approval 
of the Attorney General. 

Fourth. When the tapping is done, 
who does the tapping? Can any private 
eye or police detective, or any private in- 
dividual tap wires under this section? 
The answer is “No.” The tapping can be 
done only by the FBI and the intelli- 
gence divisions of the various defense 
agencies. 

Fifth. There is another restriction in 
the law which is very important. It 
permits the admission of evidence only 
in cases where the evidence would not 
be otherwise inadmissible; in other 


words, if the evidence secured is inad- 
missible because it is irrelevant or im- 
material it does not go in in any case. 
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It must comply with all the other re- 
quirements of the rules of evidence in 
order to be admissible. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill would bring the 
procedure in the Federal courts in line 
with most of the States of the country. 
I understand that 31 of the States per- 
mit the admission of wiretap evidence. 

This bill presents to the Congress an 
opportunity to strike a telling blow 
against the saboteurs and the traitors 
in this country who are today and who 
have in recent years plotted against the 
security of our country. 

I urge that the rule pass and I hope 
every Member of the House will vote for 
the bill. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp]. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great reluctance that I arise in opposi- 
tion to the adoption of this rule. 

This is the first time that I have op- 
posed the adoption of a rule. 

Generally it is my belief that when 
legislation is reported favorably by a 
committee of this House, and has re- 
ceived the approval of the Rules Com- 
mittee, the Members should be given an 
opportunity to debate and discuss the 
proposal and a chance to vote on it. 

I have pursued this policy with re- 
spect to measures that I was opposed 
to and as a notable instance, while I am 
opposed to the admission of Alaska to 
statehood, and will vote against it, I 
have signed a petition to get this pro- 
posal before this House for a debate and 
for a vote. 

It follows, therefore, that only in the 
most unusual circumstances and only for 
the most compelling reasons, will I op- 
pose the adoption of a rule for commit- 
tee-approved legislation. 

The resolution which is before us sets 
up the parliamentary controls for H. R. 
8649, commonly known as the wiretap- 
ping bill. 

At this point let me parenthetically 
remark that I deeply resent the efforts 
to pressure and intimidate the Members 
of this House with respect to this legis- 
lation by giving to this proposal the 
nickname “antitraitor bill.” 

Is it intended that those who oppose 
this bill are to be called protraitor? 
I shall not take the time of this House to 
defend myself from that inferential 
charge. My record on that score is com- 
pletely clear and is of long duration. 
This is an ironical situation for one in 
my position for I have been called hard 
names in my own State, for my activi- 
ties against communism and communists 
and their dupes. It distresses me that 
the distinguished majority leader in re- 
ferring to this bill last week on the floor 
of the House, used the slogan “anti- 
traitor bill.” I have great respect for 
the majority leader and I am of the 
opinion that he used this language with- 
out fully considering its implication, its 
inferences, and its use for purposes of 
intimidation. 

From what I know of the gentleman 
from Indiana, he would not willfully cre- 
ate this atmosphere. And I am sure that 
he will agree on reflection that his un- 
fortunate use of this language is not con- 
ducive to the kind of atmosphere in 
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which this legislative body can most ef- 
fectively work. 

Let us here credit those who disagree 
with our views with the same good faith 
that we claim for ourselves. 

I oppose this rule because this legis- 
lation is inadequate and because it com- 
pounds the confusion that already 
exists. 

Lest there be any doubt that this is 
so, let me remind the Members of this 
House that from the time of the inven- 
tion of the telephone, the question of 
wiretapping has troubled the best legis- 
lative and judicial minds of this land. 

The present proposal does nothing to 
clarify the situation. It simply adds 
another patch to a legal crazy quilt. 

The failure to clear up substantial 
doubts about the law with respect to 
wiretapping by the committee which has 
had this matter under consideration for 
a long time is reason enough for the 
rejection of this resolution. For in re- 
jecting this resolution this House can 
serve notice that it will not entertain 
further confusing legislative proposals. 
If you will reject this rule, you will in 
effect say to this committee that before 
this House will consider the grant of 
additional police power to the executive 
departments of this Government, it in- 
sists that comprehensive and definitive 
and clarifying legislation be offered for 
consideration. 

The glaring omissions of this bill are 
the greatest arguments against this rule. 

First, it fails to make wiretapping by 
private snoopers illegal. And it fails to 
make divulgence of information ob- 
tained by private snoopers illegal. If 
this rule is adopted and this bill is 
passed, the abuses which have been com- 
plained about for many years in this 
country will go right on. 

It does nothing to resolve the ques- 
tions that have arisen with respect to 
the Federal Communications Act. The 
Department of Justice for many years, 
with its tongue in its cheek, has flouted 
the legislative intention behind the Com- 
munications Act by claiming that dis- 
closure of wiretap information as be- 
tween employees of the Department of 
Justice is not disclosure at all. 

Every serious-minded person who has 
examined this situation knows that this 
Congress can straighten that matter out. 

Thirdly, it does nothing about the 
problem of State and local wiretapping. 
The State of New York has legalized 
wiretapping and the disclosure of in- 
formation obtained by wiretapping, al- 
though it has set up judicial supervision 
over these operations. But this is in 
conflict with the Federal statutes. The 
New York State law is illegal. What 
public officials do in New York under the 
wiretapping authority of the State of 
New York is forbidden under the Federal 
Communications Act, and if the Attor- 
ney General does his job he will prose- 
cute them for it. 

But let me assure you that there will 
be no prosecutions instituted now or if 
this bill is passed because the truth is 
that the Federal Government has dirty 
hands. 

Surely this is a situation that can be 
easily clarified if this Congress is willing 
to face up to the job, 
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While authorizing wiretapping and 
the use of information obtained from 
wiretapping in cases involving national 
security, it makes no reference at all 
to the blackest of domestic crimes—kid- 
naping and extortion. 

It reposes in one man a police power 
that the people of the United States have 
repeatedly refused to grant. And it does 
this without making provision for any 
of the traditional safeguards which have 
always been set up where grants of police 
power have been made. This bill is a 
supreme example of the often denounced 
practice of government by man instead 
of by law. 

If it is suggested that these omissions 
which I have pointed out can be cured by 
amendment, let me add that the omis- 
sions are so numerous and the correc- 
tions so intricate that this House will be 
faced with rewriting this entire bill in 
a period of 2 hours, whereas this com- 
mittee has had this proposal under con- 
sideration for many months. To re- 
write this bill in this period of time and 
under this parliamentary situation would 
produce a legislative monstrosity. 

Bound up in this whole controversy 
are questions which go to the very foun- 
dations of our Government. They are 
essentially the same questions which 
troubled men like Jefferson and Madi- 
son—that bothered minds of men like 
Holmes and Stone and Brandeis. 

This is no way to legislate on a matter 
that is fraught with the greatest of con- 
stitutional questions. 

We are to be given but 2 hours to 
weigh these great constitutional ques- 
tions against this request for new and 
terrible police power. What we may do 
here in 2 hours will have far-reaching 
effect upon the lives of American people 
for centuries to come. 

Therefore, the time granted under this 
rule is inadequate, and that is another 
reason for opposing its adoption by this 
House. 

This is a time to slow down those who 
would rush us into great constitutional 
commitments from which it will be most 
difficult, if not impossible, for the Amer- 
ican people to escape. 

Let us vote down this rule and thereby 
serve notice on this committee that we 
want a comprehensive and thorough job 
done on this whole problem of wiretap- 
ping. The best way to serve that notice 
is to reject this rule, and I ask that the 
rule be voted down. 

Thereafter, if the Judiciary Committee 
will prepare a bill which permits, under 
the supervision and authority of the 
Federal judiciary, the Department of 
Justice and the Department of Defense 
to tap wires and to divulge information 
obtained from such taps in a Federal 
court for cases involving national secu- 
rity, kidnaping, and extortion, I will vote 
for such a bill. 

Secondly, if the Judiciary Committee 
will prepare a bill which makes all pri- 
vate wiretapping illegal, I will vote for 
such a bill. 

Thirdly, if the Judiciary Committee 
will prepare a bill which prohibits the 
disclosure of any information obtained 
through private wiretapping, I will vote 
for such a bill. 
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Fourthly, if the Judiciary Committee 
will prepare a bill which authorizes, un- 
der judicial supervision, State and local 
wiretapping and the disclosure of wire- 
tap information in State courts, I will 
vote for such a bill. 

None of these things has been accom- 
plished in this bill. 

Again I urge that we vote this rule 
down and thus instruct the Judiciary 
Committee to rewrite this legislation. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DODD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CELLER. And the reason given 
is that the Attorney General’s office does 
not prosecute its own officials who vio- 
late the law by wiretapping and, there- 
fore, they say they cannot prosecute 
those who are outside of the department. 

Mr. DODD. Of course, that is what 
I am talking about. That is why you 
cannot enforce the law. Those New 
York statutes and those statutes similar 
to those in New York are in direct vio- 
lation of the Federal statute which for- 
bids what they are doing. The Weiss 
case makes that perfectly clear. The 
Supreme Court said that intrastate tele- 
phonic communications are subject to 
the Communications Act, and the Com- 
munications Act says that sort of thing 
is forbidden. There are no two ways 
about it. 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the rule and of the bill in 
the fashion in which it has been report- 
ed by the committee. 

I normally would not have spoken at 
this time, but my ears are a little bit af- 
fected from flying in an airplane and I 
am going to leave here shortly to have 
something done about them, so I am 
taking this time to speak on this meas- 
ure. 

The gentleman from Connecticut who 
just preceded me expressed friendship 
for me. May I say I have the same 
friendship and admiration for him. But 
when I characterize this bill as an anti- 
traitor bill I am not being facetious 
about it, and I think I am on completely 
justifiable ground. 

He complained very vigorously of the 
fact that wiretapping is now going on, 
and itis. We all know that. The Fed- 
eral Communications Act of 1934 does 
not prohibit wiretapping, it prohibits 
wiretapping and the divulgence of what 
is discovered in the tapping. So the 
courts have constantly held. This bill 
does not provide for any wiretapping that 
is not now being carried on within the 
law. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
does not mean, by characterizing this as 
an antitraitor bill, that anyone who 
might vote against it isa traitor? I ask 
ae question just so that will be clari- 


Mr. HALLECK. Of course not. Iam 
just trying to give it the right kind of 
name. A lot of people who are opposed 
to it are calling it a wiretapping bill, I 
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am trying to convince the Members gen- 
erally, and that is on the right side of 
the aisle as well as on this side of the 
aisle, that that is a complete misnomer, 
that in truth and in fact this is an anti- 
traitor bill. 

No one is going to disagree with me 
that wiretapping presently goes on. 
The only prohibition is against the dis- 
closure. 

What does this bill undertake to do 
as a matter of end result? This is the 
only thing that is important. It under- 
takes to make admissible in evidence the 
interception of telephone communica- 
tions in criminal prosecutions involving 
the security of the country. It simply 
gives to the power and majesty of the 
Government of the United States the 
right to use in evidence the facts that 
have been obtained, to send traitors and 
spies to jail. That is all there is to it. 

As far as I am concerned, I am not 
impugning anybody's motives, but I do 
insist that we should grant to the people 
in our Government, the FBI and the 
intelligence agencies of our armed serv- 
ices, the right and the authority to use 
those facts in criminal prosecutions 
where the very welfare of the country 
is threatened. I say to do less than that 
is to jeopardize our own very security. 

I would like to point out another 
thing. As has already been indicated 
here, the Supreme Court held by a 5 to 
4 decision that the officers of the Fed- 
eral Government are persons within the 
purview of the Federal Communications 
Act and hence they cannot disclose any 
evidence they have found in any kind of 
criminal prosecution. 

Let us keep in mind this further fact 
when we talk about constitutional rights, 
and I say this with all regard for my 
very good friend from Connecticut: 
The courts have constantly held that 
the interception and disclosure of tele- 
phone communications is not a viola- 
tion of the fourth amendment against 
unreasonable search and seizure. 

So there is no constitutional question 
involved here at all. It is only a ques- 
tion of the interpretation of a statute 
created by the Congress of the United 
States. I have been on the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. I 
was on it for a long time. I know what 
we had in mind when we wrote that pro- 
vision in the law. We never had in mind 
that we would so handicap and ham- 
string the officers of our Government as 
to permit the Judy Coplon’s to walk out 
of court free. That is the situation we 
are trying to get at and to solve. 

Let us keep another thing in line 
apropos invasions of privacy and such. 
If J. Edgar Hoover who, along with the 
administration, wants this bill in its pres- 
ent form, were to walk into a room and 
have a conversation with me and had a 
walkie-talkie in his pocket which con- 
veyed the message down to the Raleigh 
Hotel where it was recorded, such a 
recording is evidence and it is admis- 
sible. If you set up a tape-recording 
machine in somebody's office or a dicta- 
phone, evidence obtained in that manner 
would be admissible. If you listen 
through the wall or around the corner, 
that is admissible. So you see because 
it invades no guaranty of the fourth 
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amendment to the Constitution, such 
evidence is admissible. But this matter 
of telephone conversations, by reason of 
what I say is a misinterpretation on the 
part of the courts, has been given a posi- 
tion that it should never have. I have 
heard people complain violently about 
accusations of being soft on communism, 
of being soft on traitors, and soft on 
subversives and spies. Well, everyone 
may vote as he pleases, but so far as I 
am concerned, I am going to vote to make 
it possible for the FBI and the intelli- 
gence officers of our Government to 
apprehend traitors and spies and send 
them to jail where they ought to go. 

I understand that an amendment will 
be offered to require that before this 
operation may be carried on, the Attor- 
ney General must go to court and get an 
order upon a showing of reasonable 
grounds that certain specified crimes 
are being committed. Let me say with 
respect to that proposal that I am as 
great a believer in the courts as anyone, 
but what you will be doing by that is 
simply to complicate the whole process. 
You go into the court in these very deli- 
cate matters that can extend over a long 
period of time. The judge can require 
you to bring in evidence. Court attachés 
are there. People will find out about it. 
For 10 years I was a prosecuting attorney 
in Indiana. I used to get search war- 
rants. Do you know that about half the 
time before the officers could get to a 
given place to do the searching, the folks 
were at the door waiting for them, in- 
viting them to come in. In this very 
delicate situation, here are the limita- 
tions that are in this bill. First, it can 
be done only upon the written, specific 
authority from the Attorney General. 
May I say at this point, that such au- 
thority has heen asked by every Attorney 
General from Robert Jackson down to 
the present time. Incidentally, this pro- 
posal, as presently before us, has been 
recommended and endorsed by the last 
three Presidents, including the present 
President of the United States, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. So you see, you must get 
the written certification of the Attorney 
General. While you may complain of 
the present Attorney General, and may 
I say to some of my friends on this side, 
that you have complained on occasion 
of former Attorneys General, neverthe- 
less, the Attorney General of the United 
States is yet the responsible, high-placed 
official of the Government of the United 
States who has the responsibility for the 
protection of the Nation against crimi- 
nals and subversives and traitors and 
spies. On the written certification of 
the Attorney General, the interception 
can be done only by the FBI or the 
agencies of the armed services. Then, 
where can it be divulged or disclosed? 
Remember, there is a severe penalty for 
a violation of that provision which sets 
out that such evidence may be used only 
in a criminal prosecution in a court for 
the violation of one of these statutes 
which are enumerated. All that it does 
is to make it easier for the people of our 
Government, charged with protecting 
us against traitors and spies, to catch 
them, and what is more, send them 
to jail. 
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Under these circumstances, why all 
the fuss and furor about this? If you 
insert the court provision in the bill not 
only do you make it possible for more 
people to know about it and destroy its 
effectiveness, but you slow up the process, 
There are all manner of reasons, not to 
mention the constitutional provisions, 
why that sort of thing should not be in- 
serted in this bill. 

So, for myself, may I say, let us stand 
up and be counted. Let us not be thin- 
skinned and too worried about the epi- 
thets that will be hurled around here 
about wiretapping being a dirty busi- 
ness. It is going on anyway, as the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] 
said. If you want to go to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
to have something done about it, I will 
go along with you, but that is not the 
issue here today. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana has again expired. 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. HALLECK. The issue here is 
whether or not the Government of the 
United States in these perilous times, 
when we know that traitors and spies 
already within our midst are seeking to 
wreck us and destroy us, why should we 
not do the thing designed to make it 
possible—not to tap wires that cannot 
now be tapped, because that cannot fol- 
low at all—but make it possible for those 
officers of our Government charged with 
the responsibility to bring these traitors 
and spies to conviction. Why not go 
along with this bill and vote for it and 
vote against amendments and stand with 
the bill? Stand with the recommenda- 
tions of this administration and stand 
with the recommendations of the two 
preceding Presidents who themselves not 
only asked for this sort of authority, but 
in 1941 or 1942 authorized it specifically 
to be done for the protection of the coun- 
try. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. LANE. Does the gentleman know 
that under the Willis substitute to be 
offered it calls for these matters to be 
treated as ex parte matters in the courts? 

Mr. HALLECK. But you have em- 
ployees there and you have people tak- 
ing down the evidence and you have to 
come in and make a showing of reason- 
able belief that the offense is being com- 
mitted. I have read the substitute. I 
know what is in it. All you do is to add 
another possibility of word getting out. 

Let me say this finally. I sat ina 
meeting with 4 people, all of us sworn 
to secrecy, and within 2 days I read it 
all in the newspapers. Let us not put 
this information out any farther than 
we have to, because if you put it out 
farther you complicate difficulties that 
are already compounded. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana has again expired. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. YATES]. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, the major- 
ity leader has made a fervent and an 
eloquent plea. He has argued forcefully, 
he has listed reason after reason why the 
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bill should be supported, he has attempt- 
ed to rally his forces behind the Keating 
bill. But, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me 
that his plea has a hollow ring, for the 
fact is that when he was called upon in 
1941 to vote on almost an exact bill to 
the one before us—almost identical, in 
fact—at a time when Pearl Harbor was 
only a few months off, the majority 
leader cast his vote against that bill. 
It was a bill that had been recommended 
by President Roosevelt to give authority 
to the then Attorney General of the 
United States, in the same way that the 
Keating bill proposes to give authority to 
the present Attorney General of the 
United States in the measure now before 
us. If the majority leader’s arguments 
in favor of this bill are sound, why then 
were they not equally valid in 1941 with 
respect to the other bill? Do you re- 
member when the German-American 
Bund was goosestepping through the 
country shouting allegiance to Hitler 
rather than to the Government of the 
United States? It was a time, too, when 
spies and saboteurs of Russian commu- 
nism were roaming the country as well. 
Our people were caught then in a period 
of tension not unlike the cold war in 
which we are now engaged. There was 
as much an air of emergency during that 
time as there is today. The FBI and 
military intelligence units had the same 
task of defending our country from 
espionage and sabotage then as they do 
today. Is it not apparent that the same 
arguments used by the majority leader 
today were equally applicable then? 
Yet, what happened? He joined with 
other Republicans in beating that bill 
which would have given the same dicta- 
torial powers to the Attorney General of 
the United States as the present one pro- 
poses to do. That bill was beaten by 
Republican votes. This bill is sought to 
be passed by Republican votes. In little 
more than 10 years the wheel has made 
almost a complete turn. The Republi- 
can Party has adopted now for itself, as 
its very own, the bill proposed then by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

I hold in my hand an article from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch of last December 
which discusses that debate. Let me 
quote from it. These are comments on 
the earlier bill: 

A more important criticism of the limita- 
tions was made by a Republican, Sauthoff, 
of Wisconsin. Said he: 

“Under the guise of espionage and sabotage 
anything can happen. Charges can be 
trumped up against labor leaders, public 
speakers, newspaper editors, preachers, the 
America First Committee, and similar organ- 
izations that try to keep us out of war.” 

ALLEN of Illinois said that the bill was 
based on an “un-American principle.” 
BENDER, of Ohio, argued on the basis of the 
fourth amendment (protection against un- 
reasonable search and seizure) and declared: 

“For a long time * * * political leaders 
have condemned the OGPU of Joe Stalin 
and the Gestapo of Herr Hitler. It appears 
to me that here today, in order to appre- 
hend, as they say, 1 or 2 or a small group of 
individuals, we are violating this provision 
of our Bill of Rights. Why create an Ameri- 
can OGPU or Gestapo?” 

Both ALLEN and BENDER are Republicans, 
and they are still in the House today. ALLEN 
is chairman of the powerful Rules Commit- 
tee; BENDER has announced his candidacy 
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for the Senate seat formerly held by the 
late Robert A. Taft. 

The vote was close. The Hobbs bill was 
defeated 154 to 147. The majority of the 
Democrats following administration leader- 
ship, favored it, but 60 went off the reserya- 
tion, As for the Republicans— 


And listen to this, you Members on 
the left side of the House: 

As for the Republicans 94 opposed the bill 
and only 34 voted for it. Of the Republicans 
who voted against the wiretapping bill, the 
following (among others) are still in Con- 


gress: 

Representatives Case, MUNDT, and Man- 
GARET SMITH, all of whom are now Senators; 
Speaker Martin; Majority Leader HALLECK; 
and Committee Chairmen ALLEN, CHIPER- 
FIELD, REED, and Taser. A fairly imposing 
list of opponents—upon whor: Messrs. Eisen- 
hower and Brownell must now rely to pass 
a wiretapping bill. 


Mind it is our Speaker and the ma- 
jority leader, both of whom now appar- 
ently are in strong support of the present 
bill, who were as strongly opposed 
to it when presented by a Democratic 
administration. If this bill was bad 10 
years ago, why is it not equally bad 
today? If the Republican Party opposed 
it 10 years ago, why do they not oppose 
it today? Has the principle of individual 
liberty which was held high in that de- 
bate tarnished in so short a time? Why 
do not the rights of the individual for 
which the Republican Party professedly 
fought such a short time ago, claim their 
attention and championing equally 
today? 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yielc? 

Mr. YATES. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Does the gen- 
tleman know of any single instance 
throughout the United States where a 
prosecuting officer, who has the same 
authority only probably on a lesser scale 
than the Attorney General of the United 
States, has ever been clothed with unin- 
terrupted power to issue an order to 
obtain evidence without court sanction? 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman makes 
a most important point. I know of no 
such instance. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Will the gentleman 
say to us whether or not the bill that 
came up in 1941 was limited to national 
security cases? 

Mr. YATES. It included not only na- 
tional security cases but kidnaping and 
extortion as well. 

Mr. KEATING. 
this bill. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman is wrong. 
That bill was not different from this 
bill. National security was as much a 
factor in those days as itis today. As 
a matter of fact, the resemblance be- 
tween the two bills goes beyond that 
point. Both bills give authority not only 
to the FBI to make taps of this type, 
but also to the military. Can you pos- 
sibly justify voting for a bill that will 
give every military service the right to 
put telephone taps whenever and wher- 
ever they want to? 

Mr. Speaker, this is a bad bill and I 
shall oppose it. It gives unconscionable 
and dictatorial powers to one man—the 


It went far beyond 
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‘Attorney General of the United States, 
with no check or supervision at all by 
the courts, in complete violation of the 
spirit if not the letter of the Bill of 
Rights. Had I been in the Congress in 
1941 when the bill to which I referred 
was considered, at the request and with 
the recommendation of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, I would have 
voted against it, too, because this is 
above any matter of party loyalty. This 
involves a person’s deepest convictions, 
the dictates of his conscience, his appre- 
ciation of the meaning of individual lib- 
erty as he understands the intent of the 
Bill of Rights of the Constitution. 
There is not here involved a question of 
being soft toward Communists or cod- 
dling traitors because every Member of 
this House despises communism and 
wants to protect our Nation from spies 
and saboteurs. What is involved is one 
of the basic distinctions between the 
democratic form of government which 
we love and cherish, a government 
which recognizes the sanctity of the 
freedom of the individual, and on the 
other hand, the totalitarianism of the 
Communist form which subordinates the 
individual completely in the name of se- 
curity for the State. The Communists 
use wiretapping because State security 
is paramount. No consideration is given 
to the rights of the individual. If we 
adopt this bill we will have approved the 
same totalitarian principle. 

Admittedly this Keating bill is ob- 
noxious to every Member. Member after 
Member has declared that he would not 
even consider voting for this measure if 
he did not believe it to be necessary for 
our national security. Does not this 
argument presume that any measure—I 
repeat, any measure—which is useful al- 
most to any degree in protecting the Na- 
tion from possible espionage or sabotage, 
is warranted, when national security be- 
comes the sole test, individual freedom 
is blotted out? When individual freedom 
is blotted out it becomes very difficult to 
distinguish between democracy and to- 
talitarianism. 

We have seen more and more the vio- 
lation of individual freedom as we pro- 
ceed along the path toward total se- 
curity. If our sole test is to be total se- 
curity and we adopt this bill for that 
purpose, is our next step the destruction 
of the sanctity of privilege in conversa- 
tions between client and lawyer, between 
patient and doctor—yes, even between 
minister and parishioner? What hap- 
pens to such conversations if conducted 
over the telephone? 

This bill would permit not only the 
Attorney General, but the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force to intercept and 
record our private telephone conversa- 
tions and to commandeer telegrams and 
cablegrams. Only the United States 
mails and perhaps privileged conversa- 
tions, as of this time, appear to be ex- 
cluded from the prying ears of both civil 
and military investigators. This bill 
supposedly limits wiretapping to sus- 
pected saboteurs and spies. What guar- 
anty is there that this limitation will be 
observed? Does not this approach over- 
look actual experience in States which 
have already given sanction to wiretap- 
ping, where there have been disclosures 
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of several cases of blackmail by officers 
who had listened to private conversa- 
tions? This bill not only unties the 
loosely bound hands of law-enforce- 
ment officers, but also unleashes the mili- 
tary to eavesdrop on the civilian popula- 
tion. 

If anyone thinks he sees in H. R. 8649 
adequate protection against intrusions 
upon our privacy, a second look will dis- 
close nothing but 3D safeguards. They 
look real, but are without substance— 
just illusions, easily discovered upon 
close scrutiny, even by wearers of Polar- 
oid glasses. Contrary to the author's 
apparent intent, H. R. 8649 does not re- 
quire court authorization before an in- 
vestigating agent is permitted to requisi- 
tion a telegram or tap a private phone. 
A prior court order is only necessary if 
information so acquired is to be admis- 
sible in evidence at criminal proceed- 
ings. True, express authority of the At- 
torney General must be obtained before 
a wire is tapped, but the Attorney Gen- 
eral is, after all, a political appointee. 
What protection against invasions of 
privacy is to be found in a provision 
which leaves to the Nation’s chief prose- 
cutor the policing of his own activities? 
He does not possess the time-tested in- 
dependence and integrity of the courts. 
As for commandeering telegrams and 
radiograms, even the Attorney General’s 
express authorization is dispensed with. 
Chiefs of the FBI and intelligence units 
of the armed services may act upon their 
own initiative subject only to whatever 
rules or regulations he may prescribe. 

This bill permits but does not restrict 
wiretapping and allied activities to in- 
vestigations of crimes committed or 
about to be committed against national 
security. Unauthorized tapping of pri- 
vate phone conversations is neither made 
a crime nor even prohibited. In brief, 
the enactment of this bill would give of- 
ficial congressional sanction to the Gov- 
ernment’s entrance into what Justice 
Holmes rightfully called “dirty busi- 
ness” without providing a corrective for 
the present wiretapping situation which 
the author of H. R. 8649 himself cor- 
rectly characterizes as affording “little 
or no protection for the privacy or sanc- 
tity of individual rights.” In no sense 
is this any plea for the subversive or 
saboteur. It is a calm reminder of the 
majesty of the Constitution in protecting 
the rights of Americans. 

Experience in New York demonstrates 
some of the dangers inherent in wiretap- 
ping even under a statute boasting of 
greater safeguards than those provided 
by H. R. 8649. In 1950, for example, a 
King’s County grand jury investigating 
police wiretapping found that “loose, 
irregular, and careless” methods supplied 
fertile ground for police bribery and 
corruption. A supplementary report by 
Assistant District Attorney Julius Hel- 
fand called wiretapping by plainclothes- 
men a club to blackmail. And a mas- 
sive wiretapping study prepared for the 
New York State Bar Association conclud- 
ed that New York State’s constitutional 
guaranty of the right of the people to be 
secure against unreasonable intercep- 
tions of telephone and telegraph com- 
munications was a hollow right in the 
present status of the law. 
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Summing up these experiences, a re- 
cent article by Westin entitled “The 
Wiretapping Problem,” volume 52, Co- 
lumbia Law Review, pages 164, 196-197— 
1952—concluded, after a careful exam- 
ination of available evidence, that wire- 
tapping in New York State “is a shining 
example of what a legalized system 
should not be,” characterized by “cor- 
ruption, blackmail, misuse of warrant 
procedures, failure to prevent unauthor- 
ized wiretapping, and loss of general 
confidence in the security of the tele- 
phone as a medium of communication.” 

It is clear that any law authorizing 
it must provide much more than illusery 
safeguards. Any legislation worthy of 
congressional approval must provide as 
a bare minimum, first, that wiretapping 
unless specifically authorized by statute 
be prohibited and made a crime; second, 
that only civil law enforcement officers 
be authorized to engage in wiretapping; 
third, in accord with our system of sep- 
aration of powers, only after express au- 
thorization by a Federal judge; fourth, 
upon a showing of probable cause—as 
our fourth amendment requires of a 
search warrant—that the party whose 
phone is to be tapped has committed or 
is about to commit, specifically, treason, 
sabotage, espionage, or seditious con- 
spiracy. 

One wonders whether any legislation 
authorizing wiretapping, even with 
strong safeguards, exacts too high a 
price in democratic values. I do not 
doubt that a great deal of evidence of or 
leading to crime can be obtained by 
wiretapping as it can be by other fa- 
miliar totalitarian law enforcement 
methods, such as brutality, the third 
degree and illegal searches and seizures. 
The fact that Communists use such 
methods does not justify our doing so, 
too. There is still the distinctions be- 
tween communism and democracy which 
must be remembered. I believe with J. 
Edgar Hoover that such methods “are 
shunned by good law enforcement.” As 
he said: 

The individual citizen, in a democratic 
State, is protected by high standards set by 
good law enforcement itself. The well- 
trained peace officer, schooled in democratic 
tradition, respects the civil rights of the 
accused and observes the rules of fair play 
and decency. 


Because of wiretapping’s dragnet 
characteristics its use offends fair play 
and decency. A wiretap is no selector of 
persons or data—it indiscriminately in- 
trudes officialdom’s prying ear on our 
most private communications—conver- 
sations between husband and wife, be- 
tween doctor and patient, between at- 
torney and client, to mention but a few. 

There is no fundamental conflict be- 
tween our democratic rights and our 
security. America’s strength lies in 
moral values. Communism opposes such 
values. Our real strength lies in a peo- 
ple who cherish and practice the free- 
doms democracy can and does provide. 
These are what the world sees in Amer- 
ica as the essence of good Americanism. 
Each time we chip away at some vital 
democratic value we destroy without the 
aid of the subversive or traitor what the 
subversive or traitor threatens to de- 
stroy. It is neither soft nor sentimental, 
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but realistic and practical, to raise a fuss 
about the dangers of the police state and 
the invasions of rights that accompany 
such a bill as we are now discussing. For 
if we reach a point of accepting the prin- 
ciple that ends justify means—and the 
arguments in support of wiretapping 
come dangerously close to this totalitar- 
ian proposition—we will have unwitting- 
ly compromised that which we wish to 
make secure. Let us mince no words— 
wiretapping is democracy-sapping. 
Fight communism, yes. Fight traitors 
and subversives, yes. But let us not fight 
and let us not destroy the American 
heritage. 

We would be well advised to heed the 
prophetic words of Justice Brandeis in 
Olmstead v. United States (277 U. S. 438, 
479 (1928) ), who said in his historie dis- 
sent declaring wiretapping a violation of 
the fourth amendment: “Experience 
should teach us to be most on our guard 
to protect liberty when the Govern- 
ment's purposes are beneficient. Men 
born to freedom are naturally alert to 
repel invasion of their liberty by evil- 
minded rulers. The greatest dangers to 
liberty lurk in insidious encroachment 
by men of zeal, well-meaning but with- 
out understanding.” 

I have more faith in democracy than 
to sacrifice any of its vital values for the 
mirage of protection that we think we 
may derive from relaxed crime-detect- 
ing methods. “Risk for risk,” in the 
words of Justice Learned Hand, for my- 
self I had rather take my chances that 
some traitors will escape detection than 
spread abroad a spirit of general sus- 
picion and distrust. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill should be de- 
feated. 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. COUDERT]. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, let me 
say at the outset that I am highly in 
favor of this bill in substance and in 
principle. I think the Committee on the 
Judiciary and the Attorney General are 
to be congratulated in finally coming to 
grips with the far-reaching and impor- 
tant matter of wiretapping and the use 
of wiretap evidence in important prose- 
cutions, 

On the contrary, I am not in agree- 
ment with my old friend and fellow resi- 
dent of the 17th Congressional District, 
the Attorney General, in the matter of 
the form of the bill and what I consider 
the fatal lack of safeguards. Iam deep- 
ly sorry to have to differ with my good 
friend from Indiana, the majority lead- 
er. I would much rather be with him 
than against him. I am sorry I am go- 
ing to have to support a Democratic 
amendment rather than a Republican 
amendment. 

It is of the utmost importance that 
we catch spies, that we catch subversive 
elements in this country, and use every 
device to that end. It is not necessary, 
however, that we display such complete 
contempt for the Federal courts of the 
United States that we are unwilling to 
allow a district judge to see the affidavit 
and to sign an order dealing with wire- 
tapping when the entire Department of 
Justice will have access to whatever order 
or direction the Attorney General may 
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issue. I think this is very fundamental, 
I think it goes to the safeguards and lib- 
erty of our people. A wiretapping bill 
with court order, the original Keating 
bill, is sound, is justified, is a fair com- 
promise between the demands of liberty 
and the needs of prosecution. I see no 
need and no excuse for the blanket au- 
thorization to a number of Government 
agencies for wiretapping without any ju- 
dicial sanction. 

Back in 1942 I happened to be the 
author of what is now the New York 
State law which requires an ex parte 
order as a condition to wiretaps. We 
have had 12 years’ experience with that 
law. Probably the most distinguished 
prosecuting officer in the great State of 
New York is Frank Hogan, district at- 
torney of New York County. I asked him 
about this the other day and he told me 
he was completely satisfied with this law, 
that he would not want to operate with- 
out a court order, and authorized me to 
quote him to that effect. The fact that 
we have had no proceedings in the higher 
courts, we have had no appeals, since 
this law went into effect in New York 
indicates clearly that the prosecuting 
officers are satisfied with it. They have 
exercised their rights under it, they have 
applied for ex parte orders. 

May I point out also that New York 
City is not only the great agglomeration 
of population in the United States, but 
it is probably also the greatest crime 
center in the United States. A proce- 
dure that has effectively operated on 
crime detection and prosecution in New 
York City certainly ought to be sufficient 
for crime detection in the Federal setup. 
For my part whatever is satisfactory and 
has worked for 12 years satisfactorily 
in New York ought to be good enough 
for the Federal courts. 

I reluctantly differ with my own Judi- 
ciary Committee majority, I am sorry to 
differ with my leadership, but there 
comes a moment when we must dis- 
agree, and for my part I feel obliged to 
vote for the amendment that will be 
offered. 

Mr. DONOVAN, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, COUDERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. = 

Mr. DONOVAN. It is also true that 
under the New York State code a wire- 
tap made without court order consti- 
tutes a crime. 

Mr. COUDERT. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
hope the entire debate on this bill, which 
could very easily become emotional, will 
be kept on the usually high level of the 
House and will be confined to a discus- 
sion of the bill on a rational rather than 
emotional level because, as we all realize, 
there are certain things that have hap- 
pened in the not too distant past that 
might justify some strong statements, 
particularly from our side. But I am 
going to refrain from entering into that 
field and discuss the one question that 
will be before the Committee of the 
Whole and the House when the amend- 
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ment stage comes, or the recommittal 
stage arrives. 

There is no dispute on my part so far 
as legislation is concerned. I am going 
to vote for the rule. I am going to vote 
for an amendment to the bill and if the 
amendment that will be offered is not 
adopted I am uncertain now whether or 
not I will vote for the bill. 

The basic question will be whether or 
not this power should reside in the 
courts or with the Attorney General, not 
a particular individual but the Attorney 
General. I was rather surprised at some 
of the statements made by my good 
friend from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK], who 
Said that going to the courts will com- 
plicate the whole process. I do not think 
there are many of us who are going to be 
impressed with that argument. 

He also said that if they go to the 
courts it will make it possible for per- 
sons to know about it. Certainly, I do 
not think that many of us are going to 
be impressed with that argument, be- 
cause I challenge anyone to show any 
leak on the part of our judiciary. 

I have here the testimony of Miles 
McDonald, of Kings County. He is an 
able lawyer with plenty of experience as 
a prosecuting officer. He has stated: 

I think prosecutors, myself included, can 
be overzealous, and I think you sometimes 
get to the point where you have a pretty 
good suspicion but no evidence, and you 
rush in to get a wiretap. 


He then went ahead and came out 
for the necessity of the application to 
the courts. He then said that he never 
knew of a leak under the Federal sys- 
tem. 

Now, in Massachusetts, the attorney 
general or the district attorney can 
order a wiretap up to this very moment, 
but the Massachusetts Legislature this 
year has passed a law, and I have a let- 
ter here from Irving N. Hayden, the clerk 
of the Senate of the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature, replying to a telegram regard- 
ing that law that I sent in which he 
said: 

Replying to your telegram of the 3d in- 
stant, I am enclosing herewith a copy of 
senate bill 144, relative to the authority of 
the attorney general and district attorneys 
to authorize wiretapping, with changes re- 
ported by the committee on the judiciary 
included. 

This bill has been passed by the senate 
and house, but at this writing has not 
reached the Governor's office for his signa- 
ture. 


In other words, both branches have 
acted. What does that bill do? It takes 
away from the attorney general and the 
district attorney the power upon their 
own initiative to order a wiretap and 
requires that they go to a justice of the 
supreme judicial court or to a justice of 
the superior court. 

Mr.DODD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. DODD. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if he does not agree with me 
and I tried to make this point when I 
spoke—that what Massachusetts has 
done and what New York has done are 
both violations of the Federal statute. 
My complaint is that it is ridiculous for 
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the Government to stand aside and 
not do anything about it, and I think 
this bill should include a provision to 
straighten that out. You are in viola- 
tion of the law in Massachusetts, as the 
law now stands, when you do this thing 
that your statute has set up, and there 
are no two ways about it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
can have his own views about that mat- 
ter, but so far as I am concerned wire- 
tapping is dirty business, but espionage 
is also dirty business, and we want to 
legislate in a manner to get at this dirty 
business, at the same time not create 
another dirty situation by having au- 
thorized wiretaps of innocent persons. I 
think the best protection is the courts 
to prevent smearing of innocent persons. 
I believe in the independence of the 
judiciary. I respect the courts, and I 
think our safest refuge is to require court 
procedure, and not let it rest in the hands 
of any public elective official or any 
public appointed official other than the 
courts. 

Senate 144 
An act restricting the authority of the attor- 
ney general and district attorneys to au- 
thorize wiretapping 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of 
representatives in general court assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, as follows: 

SECTION 1. Section 99 of chapter 272 of the 
general laws, as appearing in the tercen- 
tenary edition, is hereby amended by in- 
serting after the word “district,” in line 3, 
the words: “, pursuant to an order issued 
under section 99A,” so as to read as follows: 
“Sec. 99. Whoever, except when author- 
ized by written permission of the attorney 
general of the Commonwealth, or of the dis- 
trict attorney for the district, pursuant to 
an order issued under section 99A, secretly 
overhears, or attempts secretly to overhear, 
or to have any other person secretly over- 
hear, any spoken words in any building by 
using a device commonly known as a dicta- 
graph or dictaphone, or however otherwise 
described, or any similar device or arrange- 
ment, or by tapping any wire, with intent 
to procure information concerning any offi- 
cial matter or to injure another, shall be 
guilty of the crime of eavesdropping and 
shall be punished by imprisonment for not 
more than 2 years or by a fine of not more 
than $1,000, or both.” 

Sec. 2. Said chapter 272 is hereby further 
amended by inserting after section 99 the 
following section; 

“Sec. 99A. An order for the intercep- 
tion of telegraphic or telephonic communi- 
cations may be issued by any justice of the 
supreme judicial or superior court upon oath 
or affirmation of the attorney general of the 
Commonwealth or of the district attorney 
for the district that there is reasonable 
ground to believe that evidence of crime 
may be thus obtained and identifying the 
particular telephone line or means of com- 
munications and particularly describing the 
person or persons whose communications are 
to be intercepted and the purpose thereof. 
In connection with the issuance of such an 
order, the justice may examine on oath the 
applicant and any other witness he may 
produce for the purpose of satisfying him- 
self of the existence of reasonable grounds 
for the granting of such application. Any 
such order shall be effective for the time 


specified therein, but not for a period of 
more than 3 months, unless extended or 
renewed by the justice who signed and is- 
sued the original order, upon satisfying him- 
self that such extension or renewal is in 
the public interest. Any such order, to- 
gether with the papers upon which the ap- 
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plication was based, shall be delivered to 
and retained by the applicant as authority 
for intercepting or directing the intercep- 
tion of the telegraphic or telephonic com- 
munications transmitted over the instru- 
ment or instruments described. A copy of 
such order shall be impounded by the justice 
issuing the same. 

“In case of emergency and when no such 
justice is available, the attorney general 
or the district attorney for the district may 
issue such order, but on the next day the 
said attorney general or district attorney 
upon oath or affirmation setting forth all 
the facts, shall apply to a justice of the 
supreme judicial or superior court for a court 
order to issue validating the act of said at- 
torney general or district attorney. If the 
court refuses, after hearing, to validate such 
prior order of the attorney general or dis- 
trict attorney, said prior order shall cease 
to be effective, and no further action there- 
under may be taken.” 


Letter received from my valued friend 
and my State Senator Hon. John E. 
Powers, the Democratic leader of the 
Massachusetts State Senate: 


MASSACHUSETTS SENATE, 
State House, April 5, 1954. 
Hon. JOHN W. McCormack, 

Office of the Democratic Whip, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

FRIEND JOHN: I received your letter and 
the following is the information you re- 
quested: 

A petition (accompanied by House bill 
991) of Samuel W. Cohen for legislation to 
revoke the authority of the attorney gen- 
eral and district attorneys to authorize wire 
tapping was seasonably filed for considera- 
tion by the great and general court in 1953. 
(A copy of house bill 991 is enclosed.) 

The committee on the judiciary, to whom 
was referred the petition (accompanied by 
house bill 991) reported bill (house bill 2377) 
a copy of which is enclosed. House bill 2377 
was subsequently passed by both branches 
and laid before the Governor for his appro- 
bation on March 23, 1953. 

On March 26, 1953, house bill 2377 was re- 
called by the senate and on April 30, 1953, 
the senate reconsidered its previous vote by 
which it had passed the bill to be enacted. 
On a further motion, which was subsequent- 
ly carried, it was resolved that the judicial 
council be requested to investigate the sub- 
ject matter of house bill 2377 and report 
on it. I enclose a copy of PD 144 for 1953. 

Senate bill 144 was seasonably filed for 
consideration by the great and general court 
in 1954. It was subsequently passed by the 
senate incorporating the amendments sug- 
gested by the committee on judiciary. 
(Copies of the amendment will be found in 
the senate calendar for Thursday, March 25, 
1954 at p. 3.) At this writing senate bill 
144 as amended is before the house for en- 
actment. The present status of the Jaw is 
set forth on page 39 of PD 144. Please let 
me know if you will need further informa- 
tion on this matter. 

With kind regards and best wishes, I am 

JOHNNY. 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, it is to be regretted that when 
we are considering a question of what 
is admissible into evidence that it should 
be dubbed antitraitor legislation. In 
truth and in fact, the more proper name 
for it would be eavesdropping legislation. 
It was a crime at common law to eaves- 
drop. We by this legislation are con- 
sidering the question of the admission 
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of evidence unlawfully obtained. The 
laws of the United States makes it un- 
lawful to divulge information obtained 
by wire tape. 

Point No. 2: Where, in our legal juris- 
prudence, have you ever found a pre- 
cedent to permit the prosecuting attor- 
ney to ascertain and determine what is 
admissible in evidence? That is a de- 
parture from all legal precedent we have 
ever had. Can you visualize the dis- 
trict attorney, or as in this case where 
you designate the Attorney General, hav- 
ing the authority, he and he alone, to de- 
termine when the wiretap should be had 
and the authority to determine, he and 
he alone, whether or not it is admissible? 
Are we, as lawyers, when we consider 
these matters, to say that the prosecuting 
attorney—and after all, the Attorney 
General is a prosecuting attorney—shall 
determine when the wiretap shall go on 
and when it shall be admissible in evi- 
dence? Understand, Mr. Speaker, the 
only thing we are considering in this 
legislation is whether or not evidence 
obtained by a wiretap or by eavesdrop- 
ping may be admissible. It is my con- 
tention that the best solution that can 
be had to this problem is to require a 
court order. If we require a court order, 
then the court is the one who is deter- 
mining whether or not the evidence is 
admissible. 

Therefore, when we get into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, it is my hope that 
the Members will keep in mind that the 
proper legal precedent to be followed is 
to permit the courts to determine. The 
best way to deal with wiretapping is to 
prohibit it categorically on the ground 
that it has no place in a democratic 
society. There are cogent arguments to 
support this position. 

First. Wiretapping is repugnant to 
the instincts of a democratic people. 
Privacy is one of the attributes and es- 
sential conditions of freedom. For the 
Government secretly to listen in on 
conversations between citizens violates, 
in principle if not in law, the right to be 
secure against search and seizure with- 
out warrant, one of the most valued 


rights Americans obtained by their Rev- 


olution. It suggests the methods of the 
police state, of George Orwell’s “1984.” 
In Mr. Justice Holmes’ phrase, it is “a 
dirty business.” 

Second. Wiretapping cannot be ef- 
fectively regulated. To permit it even 
for limited purposes is to put temptation 
in the way of politically unscrupulous 
or totalitarian-minded officials. Al- 
though wiretapping is difficult, if not 
impossible, for the citizen to detect or to 
prove, information obtained through 
wiretapping may be used to persecute 
him, even though it is never formally of- 
fered as evidence in a courtroom. The 
practice is an invitation to political 
blackmail, to the stealing of business se- 
crets, to oppressive conformity and 
thought control. 

Third. It has never been demonstrat- 
ed either that wire tapping is needed or 
that it will accomplish a useful purpose. 
Modern methods of crime detection are 
so highly developed that the State 
should be able to protect itself without 
secretly listening in on private conver- 
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sations; wire tapping is a device for 
avoiding arduous police work, a lazy 
man’s approach to law enforcement. 
Nor will wiretapping catch the impor- 
tant offender. Former Communist 
agents have testified that individuals 
engaged in espionage or treason are 
trained never to discuss important mat- 
ters over the telephone. 

The proponents of legislation to per- 
mit wire tapping have not adequately 
answered these arguments. However, 
the climate of fear created by the simul- 
taneous discovery of Communist impe- 
rialism and the atomic bomb may have 
made it politically impossible to avoid 
some whittling away of our democratic 
freedoms. If that is, in fact, the case— 
and it should not be conceded easily— 
we must then consider how to authorize 
limited wiretapping with the least im- 
pairment of our liberties and the least 
temptation to political misuse. 

Judged even by this standard, the bill 
reported out by the House Judiciary 
Committee—H. R. 8649—and before the 
House at this time is a bad bill. 

H. R. 8649 contains three major de- 
fects: First, it entrusts the Attorney Gen- 
eral with the power to authorize wire- 
tapping without check by the judiciary; 
second, it fails to prohibit and penalize 
unauthorized acts of wiretapping unless 
the information obtained is disclosed; 
and, third, it applies retroactively to 
make admissible evidence obtained by 
beh ad prior to the passage of the 
bill. 

First. No ad hominem argument is 
needed to demonstrate that it is a mis- 
take to empower the Attorney General 
to authorize wiretapping without judi- 
cialcheck. At the same time, it is worth 
noting that the present Attorney Gen- 
eral, who is leading the fight for such a 
provision, has already yielded to the 
temptation to use secret FBI reports for 
political purposes. 

The power to authorize wiretapping 
should be vested in the judiciary; it 
should no more be given to an officer of 
the executive department than the 
power to issue warrants for searches and 
seizures. If enacted into law in its 
present form, H. R. 8649 could prove a 
significant step in the direction of the 
police state. 

Second. Unauthorized wiretaps must 
be prohibited and punished regardless of 
whether or how the information is used; 
otherwise the practice will be grossly 
abused. This seems elementary—so 
elementary, in fact, that the failure of 
H. R. 8649 to contain an adequate pro- 
vision of this kind suggests that its pro- 
ponents have no serious intention of 
limiting the practice. 

Third. The statute should not be given 
retroactive effect. Obviously a distinc- 
tion can be drawn between an ex post 
facto substantive offense and a rule of 
evidence, but this is not the point; the 
retroactive rule of evidence is still an 
affront to American standards of fair 
play. The harm that would be done by 
rendering admissible previously inad- 
missible evidence would far exceed any 
benefit that could be gained by the con- 
viction of a few past offenders. As 
drawn, this provision of the statute 
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seems to be primarily intended to vindi- 
cate past ineptitude on the part of our 
detection agencies. 

THE PRESENT PRACTICE OF WIRETAPPING 


The phrase “wiretapping” includes the 
use by public officials and private citi- 
zens of any mechanical device, whether 
a recorder, amplifier, or other instru- 
ment, for the purpose of eavesdropping 
on a private conversation; it is not lim- 
ited to the tapping of telephone wires. 
‘Two-way telephone conversations can be 
overheard by direct wire connections or 
by the use of an induction coil which 
does not involve any direct wire connec- 
tion. At least one side of a conversa- 
tion can be overheard acoustically 
through the use of a microphone or de- 
tectophone placed against the wall of a 
room where the telephone is located. 

Wiretapping, as so defined, is exten- 
sively practiced. It is widely employed 
by local, State, and Federal enforcement 
officers. It is practiced by private detec- 
tives who may be employed by private 
businessmen, by outraged husbands and 
wives in domestic relations cases, by Sen- 
ators to spy on potential witnesses or by 
potential witnesses to spy on Senators. 
It is a powerful tool for blackmailers. 

There is no foolproof technique where- 
by a citizen can detect or stop someone 
from tapping his telephone wires. He 
can put a lock on his telephone terminal 
box, use a scrambler, install armored 
cables to shield his telephone wires, or 
he can arrange for spot checking of his 
circuit. These devices can make wire- 
tapping more difficult and expensive, but 
they are themselves difficult and expen- 
sive—and besides they do not work very 
well. 

THE PRESENT LAW 

Wiretapping is not prohibited by the 
fourth amendment, because it is consid- 
ered not to be a search or a seizure. 
Olmstead v. United States (277 U. S. 438 
(1928)). There seems to be no other 
constitutional basis for objection. 

The only pertinent Federal statute is 
section 605 of the Federal Communica- 
tions Act—title 47, United States Code, 
section 605—which provides: 

No person not being authorized by the 
sender shall intercept any communication 
and divulge or publish the * * * contents 
++ + of such intercepted communication 
to any person, 


Note that the prohibition applies only 
to persons who both intercept and di- 
vulge. Violation of this prohibition is 
punishable by imprisonment up to 2 
years and fines up to $10,000—under sec- 
tion 501 of the act, title 47, United States 
Code, section 501—but there has been 
only one conviction for violation of sec- 
tion 605, and it did not involve practices 
under consideration here. 

The Federal Communications Act pro- 
hibition applies to wiretapping; Nardone 
v. United States (302 U. S. 379 (1937)). 
Evidence obtained from leads obtained 
by illegal wiretapping is inadmissible in 
the Federal courts, Nardone v. United 
States (308 U. S. 338 (1939)), but it is 
hard for defendants to carry their burden 
of showing that wiretapping has been 
used to obtain leads, United States v. 
Frankfeld (100 F. Supp. 934 (D. Md. 
1951)). See volume 61, Yale Law Jour- 
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nal, page 1221 (1952). One who is not 
a party to tapped conversations has no 
standing to object to their use by the 
Government to obtain testimony—Gold- 
stein v. United States (316 U. S. 114 
(1942)). 

State laws are generally, first, not an 
effective check on official wiretapping— 
some 58,000 taps were authorized in 1952 
under the New York State statute; and 
second, are not adequately enforced 
against private persons. State decisions 
have held section 605 inapplicable to the 
States. 

ATTITUDE OF DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The FBI and the Department of 
Justice have changed their views with the 
passage of time and the erosion of public 
sensibilities through war and fear. 

First. In 1931, J. Edgar Hoover testify- 
ing before the House Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the executive depart- 
ment—volume 52, Columbia Law Review, 
page 173: 

Mr. TINKHAM. Is any of your appropriation 
spent for wiretapping? 

Mr. Hoover. No, sir. We have a very 
definite rule in the Bureau that any employee 
engaging in wiretapping will be dismissed 
from the service of the Bureau. 

Bog TINKHAM, I am very pleased that 

80. 

Mr. Hoover. While it may not be illegal, 
I think it is unethical, and it is not per- 
mitted under the regulations by the Ate 
torney General. 


Second. In 1949, J. Edgar Hoover 
stated that the FBI does not use wire- 
tapping in its investigations under the 
Federal loyalty program—New York 
Times, March 20, 1949, page 60, col- 
umn 1. But, he said, the FBI does tap 
with the express approval of the At- 
torney General “in cases involving es- 
pionage, sabotage, grave risks to inter- 
nal security, or when human lives are 
in jeopardy.” See volume 58, Yale Law 
Journal, pages 401, 405; 1949. 

Third. In 1953, Attorney General 
Brownell testified before the Jenner 
committee—Subcommittee on Internal 
Security of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary—that “some of the im- 
portant evidence [in Justice Depart- 
ment files] was obtained by wiretapping 
[but] the case cannot be proved in court 
and therefore there will be no prosecu- 
tion so long as the law remains in its 
present state.” New York Times, No- 
vember 18, 1953, page 23, column 2, 

THE 1953 CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS 


Asubcommittee of the House Judictary 
Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Representative KEATING, Republican, of 
New York, held hearings last spring and 
summer on four bills to authorize wire- 
tapping. 

Two substantially identical bills—H. R. 
477, introduced by Representative KEAT- 
ING, and H. R. 3552, introduced by Repre- 
sentative WaLtTer—authorized wiretap- 
ping by agents of specified Federal in- 
vestigatory agencies—FBI, and Army, 
Navy, and Air Force Intelligence—in in- 
vestigations of interference with the na- 
tional security. These made informa- 
tion thus obtained’ admissible in evidence 
in Federal criminal or civil proceedings, 
to which the United States was a party, 
involving national security. They re- 
quired a court order from a Federal 
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judge, although the language was am- 
biguous as to whether the order was a 
prerequisite to obtaining the information 
or merely to introducing it in evidence. 
In any event, the bills did not penalize 
the act of wiretapping, but only the un- 
authorized divulging of information thus 
obtained, while the investigatory 
agencies could compel a private wire- 
tapper to disclose any information he 
might acquire. The definition of matters 
affecting the national security was very 
broad; it included violations of the Mc- 
Carran Internal Security Act and the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act, and 
ended with the catchall “or in any other 
manner” affecting the national security. 

A similar bill, H. R. 408, introduced by 
Representative CELLER, did not require a 
court order, but only the express ap- 
proval of the Attorney General. It cov- 
ered investigations involving the safety 
of human life as well as those affecting 
national security; it made wiretap infor- 
mation admissible only in criminal pro- 
ceedings. It also made admissible “in- 
formation heretofore obtained, upon the 
express approval of the Attorney Gen- 
eral” by wiretapping; and it provided 
criminal penalties for unauthorized 
wiretapping. 

The administration’s bill, introduced 
by Representative CHAUNCEY REED, 
chairman of the full committee, merely 
provided: 

Notwithstanding the provisions of section 
605 of the Communications Act of 1943 (48 
Stat. 1103), information heretofore or here- 
after obtained by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation through the interception of any 
communication by wire or radio upon the 
express approval of the Attorney General of 
the United States in the course of any in- 
vestigation to detect or prevent any inter- 
ference with or endangering of, or any plans 
or attempts to interfere with or endanger, 
the national security or defense, shall be 
admissible in evidence in criminal proceed- 
ings in any court established by act of Con- 
gress, 

During the hearings Representatives 
Keatine and CELLER made statements in 
favor of their respective bills, Repre- 
sentative CELLER claiming that a court 
order would make secrecy impossible in 
espionage investigations, and recalling 
that Democratic Attorneys General had 
in the past requested the same authority 
which the administration sought. Dep- 
uty Attorney General Rogers testified in 
favor of the administration bill. He was 
questioned sharply by Representative 
Fine, Democrat, New York, on the retro- 
active provisions of the bill, and by sev- 
eral members on the absence of any au- 
thorization for wiretapping by the mili- 
tary intelligence agencies, Military 
spokesmen supported the bills that would 
give them authority to wiretap, and the 
FCC took no position on the substantive 
issues. Witnesses for ADA, the Civil 
Liberties Union, and the AFL expressed 
some preference for the Keating bill, but 
thought its definitions too broad, and 
were concerned about the absence of any 
prohibition of unauthorized wiretapping 
itself, without disclosure. The ADA 
representative suggested that court or- 
ders be obtained only from a Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, or 
from the chief judge of a United States 
court of appeals. 
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There was interesting testimony by 
Miles McDonald, Kings County, N. Y, 
district attorney, on the actual operation 
of the New York State wiretapping law. 
That law requires the official seeking au- 
thorization to obtain a court order. Mc- 
Donald denied that there was any seri- 
ous danger that judges or court attend- 
ants might reveal the existence of wire- 
tap orders. He pointed out that in New 
York State, judges do not file wiretap 
orders with court attendants, but keep 
their copies in personal safes in their 
chambers. He thought there was more 
danger of leaks in setting up neighbor- 
hood wiretap posts, since under the pres- 
ent section 605 of the Federal Communi- 
cations Act, the telephone companies 
cannot cooperate with law-enforcement 
agencies by running special tap lines to 
the agency offices from the tapped 
phones. He also pointed out that.a sub- 
sequent challenge to an ex parte court 
order cannot be used to elicit back- 
ground information on an investigation 
by inquiry as to the “probable cause,” 
since the question only arises collater- 
ally, and collateral attacks on such or- 
ders are not permitted, at least in New 
York. 

H. R. 8649—THE IMMEDIATE PROBLEM 


None of the bills on which the subcom- 
mittee of the House Judiciary Committee 
held hearings last year was reported out 
by the full committee. Instead, an 
amended version of H. R. 477—Repre- 
sentative Keatire’s bill—embodying sub- 
stantial changes not considered in the 
course of last year’s hearings, was re- 
ported by the subcommittee to the full 
committee under a new number, H. R. 
8649. The new bill was approved by the 
full committee during the last week of 
March. 

The Keating bill includes certain safe- 
guards on the use of wiretapping not 
found in any of the earlier bills. For 
example, it enumerates the specific crim- 
inal proceedings in which wiretap evi- 
dence will be admissible. But it takes a 
long step backward by abandoning the 
requirement of a court order contained 
in Representative Keatinc’s first pro- 
posal. Nor does the bill provide any 
penalty for unauthorized acts of wire- 
tapping, as was provided by Representa- 
tive CELLER. It does, however, include 
an undesirable retroactive feature. 

The Keating bill removes the judicial 
prohibition on the admissibility in Fed- 
eral courts of evidence obtained by an 
FBI or military intelligence wiretap, 
when authorized in writing by the Attor- 
ney General “in the course of any inves- 
tigation to detect or prevent any inter- 
ference with or endangering of, or any 
plans or attempts to interfere with or 
endanger the national security or de- 
fense of the United States by treason, 
sabotage, espionage, sedition, seditious 
conspiracy, violations of chapter 115 of 
title 18 of the United States Code, viola- 
tions of the Internal Security Act of 1950 
* * * violations of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946 * * * and conspiracies in- 
volving any of the foregoing.” 

Wiretap information covered by the 
Keating bill is to be admissible whether 
“heretofore or hereafter obtained.” Pre- 
sumably, this is intended to permit the 
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retrial of the Coplon case. However, it is 
hard to tell what other prosecutions 
might be started if the provision becomes 
law. 

Practically the only safeguard con- 
tained in the bill is a provision forbid- 
ding any person to “divulge, publish, or 
use the existence, contents, substance, 
purport, or meaning of any information 
obtained pursuant to the provisions of 
this act” for any purpose other than in- 
troduction in evidence in one of the enu- 
merated proceedings. A penalty is pro- 
vided for the violation of this provision. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following are the minimal amend- 
ments that should be adopted: 

First. Requiring a court order for 
wiretapping rather than merely ap- 
proval by an officer of the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Second. Including criminal penalties 
for unauthorized wiretapping apart 
from disclosure; and if such a provision 
is added, wiretapping itself may be more 
inclusively defined to cover the use of 
dictagraphs and other electronic de- 
vices. 

Third. Revising the list of criminal 
proceedings in which wiretap evidence 
could be introduced so as to bring it more 
into line with the real necessities of po- 
lice work; this would mean the exclusion 
of such crimes as advocating the over- 
throw of the Government and the inclu- 
sion of other crimes such as kidnaping 
which do not involve the national secu- 
rity but directly and immediately affect 
the safety of human life. 

Fourth. Limiting the use of wiretaps 
to the FBI, and excluding the military 
intelligence agencies. 

Fifth. Eliminating the ex post facto 
effect of the legislation. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, this wire- 
tapping bill creates a conflict. On the 
one side we have the ideals of freedom 
and individual privacy. On the other 
we have the need to use the most modern 
techniques to ferret out and prosecute 
crime, to get after saboteurs, espionage 
agents, and to protect our national se- 
curity. The confiict must be resolved. 
But I assure you, Mr. Speaker, it cannot 
be resolved by any slick slogans; for in- 
prance, by calling this bill an antitraitor 
bill. 

This bill bristles with constitutional 
questions, such as proscribed principles 
of ex post facto. When one uses the 
term “antitraitor bill,” one is making an 
appeal to the adrenal glands. It is an 
appeal to sensation, not sanity. It is 
an appeal to passion and not patience. 
It is an appeal to fear and frenzy and 
not frankness. Calling the bill an anti- 
traitor bill is a shocking revelation of 
Sterility of mind. It is smart-aleckness 
to say or imply that one is a traitor if 
he opposes the bill unamended and 
thereby seeks to prevent invasion of 
home and hearth. 

It has not been stated, but I wish to 
state at this time, that the substitute 
amendment that will be offered by the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS] 
provides that in the event of wiretaps 
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heretofore made and perfectéd, such evi- 
dence may be used upon the express ap- 
proval of the Attorney General. These 
wiretaps were made in the past and nat- 
ually were made without the interposi- 
tion of the court. But as far as future 
wiretaps are concerned and the use of 
evidence obtained by wiretapping, they 
shall be admissible only on a court order. 

To my mind, wiretapping involves the 
presence of an unexpected, silent, fur- 
tive, and unwelcome guest at your tele- 
phone. It is like the invasion of your 
proverbial castle. You may not enter 
anybody’s home, even if you suspect a 
crime has been committed there or is 
about to be committed, without a search 
warrant. Is there any difference when 
you enter the hearth and home by way 
of a telephone wire? Why should we not 
in commonsense require in those cir- 
cumstances a court order just as we do 
in a case of a search and seizure? 

For that reason I do hope the rule 
will be adopted and that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS] will be adopted. 

Wiretapping is widespread. It is prac- 
ticed uninhibitedly by Federal prosecu- 
tors, political parties, business execu- 
tives, private detectives, prostitutes, 
bookmakers, gamblers, racketeers, FBI, 
blackmailers, sharpers, witch hunters. 
It is dirty business. That is what Jus- 
tice Holmes called it. Justice Jackson 
recently said: 

Science has perfected amplifying and re- 
cording devices to become frightening in- 
struments of surveillance and invasion of 
privacy whether by the policeman, the black- 
mailer or the busybody. 


Indeed wiretapping should be nailed 
down as being utterly illegal save in 
prescribed cases, like violations of the 
common defense and national security. 
But a bill for that purpose would have 
to come from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. The Ju- 
diciary Committee has no jurisdiction 
over the Communications Act. To out- 
law wiretaps save in certain cases would 
involve amendment of section 605 of the 
Communications Act. 

Frankly, I am of the opinion that 
the Supreme Court has already inter- 
dicted wiretapping, but it has been said 
that all the Supreme Court did was to 
preclude the evidence obtained by the 
tapping. The question must yet be de- 
cided. 

In any event we have the choice today 
to accept the bill as is—that is, to sanc- 
tion the interception of communications 
with the approval of the Attorney Gen- 
eral—or to accept the Willis substitute to 
require a court order before any future 
wired or wireless communication can be 
intercepted. The Willis substitute also 
permits the use in evidence of wiretaps 
if made before the enactment of the bill. 
Such taps were made without a court 
order and can be used in evidence but 
only upon the approval of the Attorney 
General. 

As to future tapping certainly the 
agency that eavesdrops should not con- 
trol. The Attorney General’s office 
should not police itself. There should 
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be interposition of a court order as in 
the case of a search warrant. 

No time would be lost. 

There would be no danger of leaks. 

There would be no danger of the 
wrongdoer being apprised of the taps. 

Incidentally Communists do no longer 
communicate by telegraph or telephones. 
They have received orders not to. They 
would be fools to use such form of trans- 
fer of ideas and instructions and propa- 
ganda. 

We are a government of law not of 
men. Therefore without dealing in per- 
sonalities I feel that under present con- 
ditions no Attorney General now or in 
the future should have this high power. 
It is a dangerous power. It could be 
used for political purposes. It is an 
immense power that could be easily 
abused. 

We must, therefore, guard the use of 
that power by the requirement of a 
court order. 

The FBI does considerable wiretap- 
ping. I quote from the Reporter: 

The FBI, which probably does more wire- 
tapping than any other Federal agency, is at 
constant pains to depreciate its use of the 
technique. J. Edgar Hoover’s recent public 
statement on the subject of tapping was 
made before a House appropriations subcom- 
mittee early in 1950, when the FBI director 
said his agents were tapping less than 170 
telephones at the moment. Assuming 5 
conversations over the average phone each 
day, 170 telephones would carry more than 
300,000 tapped conversations a year. Such 
a figure is merely a guess, but it compares 
favorably with the concurrent testimony of 
Mrs. Sophie Saliba, head of the record-file 
room of the New York office of the FBI. Mrs. 
Saliba disclosed that more than 3,500 disks of 
FBI-tapped conversations had been destroyed 
in 1949. Since a disk can easily hold 5 tele- 
phone conversations, probably these disks 
held at least 17,500 conversations—all obvi- 
ously the work of the New York office alone. 


Does one suppose that the Attorney 
General would personally be called upon 
to approve all these taps? Would the 
practice not become one of delegation? 
The FBI would in the final analysis con- 
trol the situation and would be the sole 
determinative factor in all these taps. 

In 1934 the Federal Communications 
Commission was established as an inde- 
pendent agency. Included in the en- 
abling act, as section 605, was a provision 
intended to outlaw wiretapping once and 
for all. It read in part: 

No person not being authorized by the 
sender shall intercept any communication 
and divulge or publish the * * * contents 
* + + to any person * * and no person 
having received such intercepted communi- 
cation * * * shall* * * use the same or any 
information therein contained for his own 
benefit or for the benefit of another. 


Violations were made subject to a 
$10,000 fine, 2 years in prison, or both. 

Three years later the Supreme Court 
reviewed section 605 of the Communica- 
tions Act. 

Several defendants in Nardone against 
United States appealed their convictions 
of liquor smuggling on the ground that 
the evidence used against them was the 
result of taps by Federal agents. 

The Court ruled that section 605 ap- 
plied to all persons—persons as Federal 
agents and allothers. But the Court also 
ruled that the evidence was inadmissible 
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since the agents violated the law in ob- 
taining such evidence. 

But the Federal agents who violated 
section 605 by tapping were never prose- 
cuted. No one has ever been prosecuted 
for illegal tapping—except in one case, 
that of a lawyer named Gruber. The 
Department of Justice has never gotten 
after its men for wiretapping. Attorney 
General Jackson said in 1940: 


I do not feel that the Department of Jus- 
tice can, in good conscience, prosecute per- 
sons for a practice engaged in by the De- 
partment itself, and regarded as legal by the 
Department. 


In March, 1941, Attorney General 
Jackson made this new eonstruction of 
section 605 public: 


There is no Federal statute that prohibits 
or punishes wiretapping alone. 


Jackson said: 


Any person, with no risk of penalty, may 
tap telephone wires and eavesdrop on his 
competitor, employer, workman, or others, 
and act upon what he hears or make any 
use of it that does not involve divulging or 
publication. 


In 1939 Nardone was reconvicted not 
on direct-wire evidence but from evi- 
dence obtained in turn from wiretap 
leads. The court held the evidence was 
“fruit of the poisonous tree” and was 
thus inadmissible. Nardone was again 
freed. 

In conclusion I repeat: throw clear 
safeguards around the power to tap: 
Insist upon the court order. 

Finally I insert the opinion of the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New 


York: 
THE ASSOCIATION OF THE 
BAR OF THE Crry or New Yorz, 
COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION, 
April 7, 1954. 


INTERIM REPORT oN H. R. 8649 (KEATING) 


We oppose H. R. 8649, as reported out by a 
divided vote of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee March 31, 1954. Apart from any other 
considerations, we believe the pending bill 
should be rejected because it fails to require 
that a Federal judge must approve any wire- 
tap in advance and upon a showing of rea- 
sonable grounds therefor. 

The core of the bill is its provision under 
which information heretofore or hereafter 
obtained by the FBI and certain others, 
through or as a result of the interception of 
any communications by wire or radio “upon 
the express written approval of the Attorney 
General” and in the course of certain na- 
tional security investigations, shall be 
deemed admissible in evidence in related 
criminal proceedings, notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 605 of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934. 

In essence the bill is not materially differ- 
ent from one which was introduced last 
summer at the request of the Attorney Gen- 
eral (H. R. 5149, Reep) and rejected by a 
Judiciary subcommittee after hearings. It 
falls far short of providing such safeguards 
as were contained in the bill which the sub- 
committee reported favorably without dis- 
sent. (H. R. 477, KEATING.) 

The importance of a prior court order for 
any wiretap is much the same as in the case 
of a search warrant. The requirement of a 
search warrant is made so that an objective 
mind might weigh the need. * * * The 
right of privacy was deemed too precious to 
entrust to the discretion of those whose job 
is the detection of crime and the arrest of 
criminals. Power is a heady thing.” 
(McDonald v. U. S. (335 U. S. 451, 455).) 
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District Attorney Miles F. McDonald tes- 
tified favorably as to his experience under 
the New York statute requiring a prior court 
order for any wiretap: “I think prosecutors, 
myself included, can be overzealous. * * * 
The judge is a safeguard.” He also testified 
that he had never had any bad experience 
so far as leakages in the court are concerned. 
(Hearings, pp. 80, 82.) 

Bearing in mind that it is the wiretap it- 
self which is the root of the offensiveness, 
rather than its subsequent use in evidence, 
we believe that a sound statute can be drawn 
and should be enacted, authorizing certain 
wiretapping under adequate safeguards, in- 
cluding a prior court order. Also the exist- 
ing prohibitions of the Communications Act 
have proved difficult for the court to apply 
and inadequate to prevent illegal tapping. 
On all counts the present legal and practical 
situation is unsatisfactory in the public in- 
terest and calls for congressional action. 

We shall shortly complete a report on the 
pending wiretap bills, commenting on the 
variety of problems which any legislation in 
this field necessarily involves. While it is 
not our function to draft proposed statutes, 
we naturally hope that the results of our 
rather extended study will be found informa- 
tive. We are making an interim report now 
because there is not time to complete our 
pending report in the few days between the 
Judiciary Committee action and the antici- 
pated vote on the House floor, 

Respectfully submitted. 

Committee on Federal Legislation: Theo- 
dore Pearson, chairman; Prescott R. Andrews; 
Ambrose Doskow; Thomas H. Dugan; James 
J. Flanagan; John French; Herbert J. Jacobi; 
Charles L. Jaffin; John C. Jaqua, Jr.; Arthur 
Kramer; James P. Murtagh; Arthur L. New- 
man II; Charles D. Peet; Charles I. Pierce, 
Jr.; Orville H. Schell, Jr.; Solomon I. Sklar; 
Royall Victor, Jr.; Joseph L. Weiner; Charles 
H. Willard. 

Don E. Cooper and Jay H. Topkis oppose 
legislation permitting wiretapping as an un- 
paralleled intrusion on rights of privacy 
which they believe no presently available 
evidence justifies. 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. Reams}. 

Mr.REAMS. Mr. Speaker, I have never 
asked my colleagues in this House to 
hear me except on a subject concerning 
which I would feel I would lose some 
part of my self-respect if I did not speak 
out on it. This is one of those occasions. 

The House will have before it today 
a bill to authorize admission in evidence 
in certain criminal proceedings informa- 
tion intercepted in national security in- 
vestigations. This bill has been referred 
to as the antitraitor bill. The unvar- 
nished truth is that it is just an authori- 
zation to make evidence secured by wire- 
tapping legal. This bill, H. R. 8649, in 
its present form makes admissible as 
evidence in any criminal proceeding any 
court established by an act of Congress 
evidence obtained by military intelli- 
gence agencies and the FBI as the result 
of intercepting communications by wire 
or radio. There is a condition precedent 
which provides that this wiretapping 
must be upon the approval of the Attor- 
ney General of the United States and in 
the course of an investigation to detect 
or prevent interference with plans to 

endanger the national secu- 
rity or defense of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this bill 
in its entirety or any part thereof. If 
there was ever a time in the history of 
this country where there was need for 
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the private citizens to feel secure in their 
home and in their private life, that time 
is today. I have had rather extensive 
experience in the prosecution of crim- 
inals and I know the lure and desire that 
comes to a prosecuting officer represent- 
ing Government to win his case and to 
convict a criminal. I believe that this 
is a worthy protective feeling for the 
country and its people and that an officer 
charged with the prosecution of crim- 
inals should spare no effort when he has 
become convinced of the guilt of a crim- 
inal to secure conviction. 

This wiretapping bill, however, goes to 
the very fundamentals of our Bill of 
Rights. Even before our Constitution 
carried the fifth amendment there were 
6 States which had already adopted pro- 
visions against self-incrimination. This 
bill seeks to nullify that protection writ- 
ten into the fifth amendment and to 
cause a person to involuntarily become 
a witness against himself. The pro- 
ponents of this bill say that wiretapping 
is like testimony of a witness whoever 
hears an admission by the accused and is 
permitted to testify in the courts. That 
is not in my judgment a correct inter- 
pretation of this wiretapping bill. It 
makes possible the use of a suspects’ own 
words, reproduced by transcription, in 
an involuntary fashion as testimony 
against himself. No careful investigator 
or district attorney will be satisfied if 
empowered by this bill to have the words 
of the suspect repeated by someone 
else. He would be using less than his 
authorization by this proposed law if he 
did not have the voice of the suspect re- 
produced. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been alarmed at 
the messages I have received from good 
people who now have the idea that the 
fifth amendment is either a provision 
which should never have been in the 
Constitution or that it is the vestigial 
remains of an archaic and outworn con- 
stitutional provision which should be re- 
pealed from our Constitution. Nothing 
could be further from the fact. This 
feeling undoubtedly has found its way 
into our legislative chamber. In itself 
it is an indication of the danger which 
we face of losing the civil rights which 
we in this country have enjoyed to a 
greater degree than anywhere else on 
earth. 

This fact is shown by the careless and 
callous way in which we hear expres- 
sions, which meant so much to the 
framers of the Constitution, sneered at 
by patriotic and able men charged with 
public trusts today. The cynical use of 
the expressions “civil rights,” “fifth- 
amendment Communists,” and “anti- 
traitor bill” would have struck horror 
into those who placed the Bill of Rights 
in the Constitution. Have we become 
so frightened and hysterical because of 
the fear engendered by worldwide Com- 
munist conspiracy that we are willing to 
destroy or even weaken the original 
meaning of these words? Our entire Bill 
of Rights is in danger. 

Mr. Speaker, our district attorneys 
charged with prosecution of crime are not 
without adequate means of detection for 
the punishment of crime. We do not 
have to look to totalitarian and Red 
communistic methods of prosecution in 
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order to protect our people and our coun- 
try. The record of prosecutions under 
the Smith Act and other provisions of 
our Federal laws is one which we can 
review with confidence. In a free de- 
mocracy under a Constitution which 
guarantees the right to trial by jury 
there will always be some offenders who 
will escape the full punishment which 
their crime deserves. If that were not 
true there would be many punished who 
were not guilty. But I insist, Mr. Speak- 
er, that free government is more im- 
portant today than ever before and that 
free government can be injured and 
weakened a great deal more by destroy- 
ing the confidence of the citizens in 
their Government than by the failure to 
convict a Judith Coplon. Whenever citi- 
zens of this country may feel each time 
that they speak over the telephone that 
there is a possibility of part or all of their 
conversation being recorded for use 
against them, then we have bartered too 
large a segment of the freedom which 
we have a right to enjoy. In return for 
this we get only the possibility of mak- 
ing admissible in court a fragment of 
self-incriminating testimony against an 
alleged traitor. That price is too high 
for free people to pay. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in favor of the rule. I 
feel that this bill should be seriously con- 
sidered on the floor. On the basis of 
the information I have, it seems to me 
to be a good bill at the present time. 
Perhaps amendments could be added to 
it to improve it. If that be the case, 
then I would be in favor of that as well. 
I do not see how anybody could be op- 
posed to the purposes of this legislation 
or oppose granting the rule on this bill. 

I would like to bring to your atten- 
tion, however, that I think this bill has 
been blown up out of all proportion in 
its efforts to meet the problems we have 
before us. It is a good bill but it scarcely 
scratches the surface of the problems of 
subversion in this country. 

I wish you would keep in mind that 
this Congress has been in session for 
quite some time now and it is even look- 
ing forward to final adjournment in a 
very short period of time. Quite a few 
months have elapsed since January 1953. 
Much good legislation has been intro- 
duced in this Congress and is now pend- 
ing before the committees of Congress 
without having due consideration be- 
cause of a failure by the executive de- 
partments to submit reports and a fail- 
ure by our committees to hold hearings 
and to take appropriate action. I would 
lize to point out a few instances of the 
things that our Government has failed 
to do on the question of subversion in 
the face of ample need for prompt action. 

For over 5 years, our country has been 
agitated over the problem of internal 
subversion. Seldom has an issue re- 
ceived the public attention given this 
one; and seldom have Americans been 
stirred as effectively to bitterness against 
other Americans. 

America's international leadership is 
handicapped. We are not presenting 
the appearance of assurance which is 
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necessary to effective leadership. To the 
international audience we appear to be 
hysterical, a Nation divided against it- 
self. At home, we are diverted from 
pressing domestic problems. 

There have been two approaches to 
this problem. The first contends that 
the threat of Communist conspiracy has 
been magnified, that extreme anti-Com- 
munist methods present a greater dan- 
ger and that action on the problem 
should be primarily against those who 
use these extreme methods, not against 
the subversion itself. The other ap- 
proach seems to contend that the suc- 
cess of the Communist conspiracy in 
America has been greater than is gen- 
erally realized and that extreme meth- 
ods which sometimes override the rights 
of the individual are justified to combat 
the danger. 

The first approach has not only failed 
it has intensified the problem by seem- 
ing to confirm the outcry that there is 
indifference in high places. The second 
approach has failed because its meth- 
ods have been self-defeating. It has 
contributed to the problem by arousing 
fears without resolving them. Many on 
both sides have shown a disposition to 
capitalize on the issue for political gain, 
to discuss the problem on the basis of 
personalities rather than issues, to blame 
others and to serve their own purposes. 

We are not limited to these alterna- 
tives. We can take a new grip on the 
problem of subversion. With this new 
grip we can, in this year, 1954, quiet the 
uproar over subversion to a whisper. 

First, we should seek the prompt and 
effective action by the President and 
Congress which is needed in this field to 
bring about better laws and better law 
enforcement. Second, we should strive 
to raise the level of our handling of this 
matter to one of patriotism instead of 
partisanship. 

We should recognize that few, if any, 
issues are of more importance to America 
today, and that we should give action on 
this matter high priority. Paradoxi- 
cally, while sensation in this field has 
crowded out all else, quiet, effective ac- 
tion has been relegated to low priority 
status. Both the Democratic and Re- 
publican administrations, both the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches are to 
blame for the paralysis which has af- 
flicted us in this. It has been well said 
that Senator McCartTHy, Republican, of 
Wisconsin, would probably be a little 
known midwestern Senator now if the 
Democratic administration had not pre- 
sented an appearance of indifference to 
the threat of Communist conspiracy. 

It is now time to recognize that the 
Republican administration, both in its 
executive and legislative aspects has 
taken no active leadership in basic reme- 
dial action on this problem. A few more 
employees have been discharged. The 
root of the problem is undisturbed. We 
remain as susceptible as ever to future 
subversion. The inaugural address, the 
1953 state of the Union address, the 
11-point legislative program of February 
1953, the legislative program resulting 
from the White House conferences in 
December 1953, and the 1954 state of the 
Union address contain few specific rec- 
ommendations. In them there is no 
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clear call to prompt, effective action. 
Nor has any real interest in solid accom- 
plishments been apparent in Congress 
among those who have been most vocal 
in this field. Their actions mostly con- 
cern individuals who are the products of 
the weaknesses in our laws, not the 
weaknesses themselves. 

It is time to stop the noise by taking 
effective legislative and executive action. 
These are now before Congress a num- 
ber of promising proposals on subyersion 
which have been languishing in commit- 
tee. Without intending to obstruct, the 
Department of Justice has delayed, not 
encouraged, their consideration. 

Whether they should be enacted is 
subject to debate. But it cannot be 
gainsaid that they are entitled to full 
and prompt consideration for whatever 
hope they offer for adding to our na- 
tional security, quieting unfounded fears, 
and eliminating this issue as a handicap 
in our national and international affairs. 

Among them are proposals to tighten 
the Federal laws against Federal em- 
ployment of subversives, to strengthen 
the Foreign Agents Registration Act, to 
lengthen the statutes of limitations on 
subversive crimes, to urge Federal courts 
to consider such cases on a high priority 
Þasis, to permit Federal judges to deny 
bail to those convicted of such crimes 
pending appeals, to prohibit the taking 
of bail from subversive organizations or 
their members to increase statutory 
penalties for such crimes, to take Amer- 
can citizenship from and deport nat- 
uralized citizens convicted of such 
crimes, to require American citizens em- 
ployed by the United Nations to receive 
security clearances, to authorize a new 
Assistant Attorney General to be re- 
sponsible for combating antisubversive 
activities, to strengthen the laws against 
Communist infiltration into labor unions 
and other organizations, to prohibit the 
use of the mails for sending Communist 
propaganda, and to prohibit Govern- 
ment loans to Communists. 

By way of specific and further illus- 
trations, I have myself introduced in 
this Congress the following proposals 
dealing with disloyalty: 

House Joint Resolution 8, which pro- 
poses an amendment to the Constitution 
to bring the definition of treason up to 
date. Treason is broadened to include 
adhering to any group which advocates 
the overthrow by force or violence of the 
United States Government and collabo- 
rating with an agent or adherent of a 
foreign nation to overthrow or weaken 
the United States Government, whether 
or not by force or violence. These acts 
would not have to be committed in war- 
time, which is a requirement under 
present law. 

H. R. 3057, which proposes that a 
permanent statute be made of the rider 
customarily inserted into each appro- 
priation bill, which rider makes it a 
felony for a person to accept or hold of- 
fice or employment in the Government 
of the United States who, first, advo- 
cates the overthrow of the United States 
Government by force or violence; sec- 
ond, is a member of an organization 
which advocates such, knowing of such 
organization’s advocacy; third, engages 
in a strike against the Government; 
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fourth, is a member of an organization 
which asserts the right to strike against 
the Government. 

H. R. 3398, which would, first, direct 
the Attorney General to carry on vigor- 
ous prosecution of members of the Com- 
munist Party for criminal offenses which 
they may have committed, whether or 
not those offenses are directly connected 
with the Communist conspiracy; second, 
permit Federal judges to deny bail to 
persons who have been convicted of sub- 
versive activities while they are appeal- 
ing their cases; third, extends the statute 
of limitations for subversive activities. 
This would, in some cases, prevent the 
defense that the crime was committed 
too long ago, as was the case with Alger 
Hiss; fourth, tightens the Smith Act; 
fifth, permits death sentences for peace- 
time espionage; and, sixth, takes citizen- 
ship away from naturalized citizens who 
have been convicted of Communist ac- 
tivities and permits the deportation of 
persons who have lost their citizenship 
in this way. 

Members of Congress, and all citizens 
throughout our country, cannot make 
decisions on legislation according to the 
safeguards of proper legislation unless 
and until the committees of Congress 
hold hearings. In the face of need for 
such legislation as this and for similar 
legislation, this Congress comes forward 
with this limited bill, dealing only with 
wiretapping and is considering another 
limited proposal to outlaw the Commu- 
nist Party. That is the sum of the 
activity of this House at this time as far 
as I can determine. Assuredly, we 
should get on with the business of con- 
sidering the legislation that has been 
introduced. 

Usually, a committee’s first step toward 
considering a legislative proposal is to 
ask for a report from the executive de- 
partments concerned. Some committees 
of this Congress have not even taken 
this step on some of the important bills 
of this type before them. Reports were 
asked as long as 13 months ago on some 
of them, but the Department of Justice 
has given leisurely consideration to the 
bills and has not yet reported on many 
of them. If this pace continues, these 
bills have little chance of being consid- 
ered before this Congress adjourns. 

The executive departments have been 
slow in other ways to take effective 
action in this field. Under both Demo- 
cratic and Republican administrations, 
use of grand juries and other investiga- 
tive procedures in this field has been 
minor. In the absence of effective exec- 
utive action, congressional investigations 
become necessary. 

If the President would now, through 
the Attorney General, direct the initia- 
tion of needed grand jury and other in- 
vestigations, there might be considerable 
sentiment in Congress for shifting this 
function back to the executive and judi- 
cial branches. It is obvious that the 
legislative branch is not equipped to in- 
vestigate individual misbehavior as thor- 
oughly and as impartially and with as 
much protection for the individual. 

This, then, is the prompt and effective 
action which should be taken: 

First. The President, through the At- 
torney General, should initiate grand 
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jury and other investigations to perform 
some of the functions now carried out by 
congressional investigating committees 
and take proper and immediate action 
based upon such investigations. Such 
action should include indictment of all 
who are guilty of such crimes, and trials 
and enforcement of sentences rendered 
thereon. 

Second. The congressional committees 
responsible for antisubversive bills 
should request reports on such bills on 
which no reports have been requested, 
and should urge that reports be rendered 
as promptly as possible. 

Third. The President should see that 
all departments and agencies act quickly 
on these reports. 

Fourth. These committees should be- 
gin hearings and report the bills favor- 
ably or unfavorably as soon as possible. 

Fifth. The bills reported favorably 
should be brought up for debate in the 
Senate and the House and, after mature 
deliberation, passed or defeated. 

Finally, we should raise the level of 
our consideration of this problem. Let 
us concentrate on issues instead of per- 
sonalities. Exercising self-discipline, let 
us resist the temptation to make political 
capital of the issue, raising it above the 
level of partisanship to the level of patri- 
otism. Let us seek to foster a greater 
spirit of unity among Americans, empha- 
sizing the ideals and opinions we hold 
in common instead of our areas of dis- 
agreement. With self-discipline, let us 
be willing to enlist the support of all who 
will subscribe to these principles and to 
share with them the credit for solving 
this problem. 

We should all resolve that we will take 
anew grip on this problem. By prompt 
and effective action on the part of the 
executive and legislative branches of our 
Government and by raising the level of 
our consideration of the real issues, we 
can reduce this problem to minor status 
in 1954, 

When a country is faced—as we and 
all free countries are faced today—with 
the covert and insidious attacks of a for- 
eign imperialism which seeks to enslave 
all free men, we owe to our homeland 
and to free people everywhere a con- 
structive and prompt program of action. 
We in Congress should not only be enact- 
ing legislation like that before us today 
but also all other proper legislation 
which is needed but scarcely considered 
at the present time. The executive 
branch of our Government also has 
duties to perform which need prompt 
attention. Only by such a program will 
we be doing our duty in helping to pre- 
serve freedom here and throughout the 
world. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am a 
little bit out of my own backyard today, 
but I want to speak to you as one Mem- 
ber of this body who has had some direct 
experience in my capacity in the United 
States attorney’s office some 18 to 20 
years ago, when this evidence was legal. 
Yes; I have tried a good many cases in- 
volving wiretapping evidence. It is ef- 
fective, make no mistake about that; 
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you are going to get convictions with it; 
but, in my humble judgment, this is the 
most dangerous piece of legislation that 
has been presented for the consideration 
of this body in a good many years. We 
are opening the door wide to all the 
frailties of human nature, with its 
curiosity and its jealousies, and so forth, 
Of course, you are dealing with bad sub- 
ject matters here, but hard cases make 
poor law. We have fought two wars 
without this, and we have won them. 
Of course, some who have been guilty 
of espionage have gotten away, but I 
have never seen the day when all the 
guilty were convicted, and you never will, 
either. Why open this door? Give it to 
the Attorney General? I do not care 
whether the Attorney General is a Demo- 
crat or a Republican or belongs to “X” 
Party or “Y” Party. After all, he is a 
human being, and, with his 12,000 to 
15,000 agents under him, you will be giv- 
ing a license to each and every one of 
them to tap your telephone line. Make 
no mistake about that. If these agents 
are looking for “X,” do not think for a 
minute that they will not tap 40 other 
telephone lines besides “X’s” telephone 
line. They have to do that in order to 
get X. Then that conversation will be 
recorded, and you legislate that nothing 
shall be said and that nothing shall be 
divulged about it. You are making a 
mistake if you do this. The Democrats, 
I understand, are going to offer an 
amendment to put it in the hands of the 
district judges. ‘That will help some, but 
it will not cure it, either. We have done 
pretty well without this. Of course, the 
agents may have to work a little bit 
harder, but let us not take the first step 
that is as broad as a barn door toward 
making this country a police state and 
every neighbor spying and backbiting on 
the other neighbor. Let us not do that. 
We can get along without this. It is a 
terrible thing when you may want to talk 
on the telephone about a matter that 
affects you or your family or your friends, 
and you want to talk in confidence, but 
when you reach down to pick up the tele- 
phone you hesitate and say, “Wait a 
minute; I better not, because my tele- 
phone line may be tapped.” And make 
no mistake about it, in all probability it 
will be tapped. 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. CLARDY]. 

Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, in all my 
30 years of practice I do not think I 
have ever seen so much legal hair split- 
ting as we are witnessing here today. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
bill and of the rule. I served in the 
attorney general’s office in the State of 
Michigan long enough to know some- 
thing about this. But may I point out in 
reference to the gentleman’s remarks 
about having gone through two wars 
without this, that we are in the midst of 
a cold war and we are in the midst of 
a battle with traitors in our very midst, 
and I have no sympathy with them 
whatsoever. It is time we armed our- 
selves with a suitable tool to meet the 
onslaught of those who would defeat us 
from within. All this bill does is to cor- 
rect a misinterpretation of the intention 
of the courts on a rule of evidence. It 
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does just that and nothing more. In 
the final analysis, nothing can be re- 
vealed which is not admissible under the 
rules of evidence as we lay them down 
here today, and under the general rules 
of law, as they now prevail. That and 
nothing more. To say that we should 
not use wiretapping on traitors, to say 
that we should not arm ourselves with 
information in any way we can get it is 
delivering ourselves into the hands of 
our enemies. I hope the rule and the 
bill will be adopted. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself the 2 remaining minutes. Mr. 
Speaker, I can well understand the fact 
that many Members of this House are 
disturbed about this pending legislation. 
I can well understand that no good 
American wants to see any of his rights 
as a freeman interfered with. I think 
we are all in accord that we want to pre- 
serve those cherished rights guaranteed 
us under the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights. I am equally confident that 
none of us desire to see America adopt 
any of the policies frequently prevalent 
in foreign countries that would in any 
degree contribute toward our becoming a 
police state. 

On the other hand, I am not so sure 
that I am muchly concerned over alien 
saboteurs and conspirators or citizen 
traitors, And that is what this bill deals 
with. I do not think it necessarily fol- 
lows that simply because we make the 
wiretapping evidence admissible in the 
case of treason, sabotage, espionage, and 
conspiracy that we are opening the door 
to making the same type of evidence 
admissible in other crimes and misde- 
meanors. Here we are dealing with 
traitors. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that so far as 
the principal is involved it is no 
different if I as a conspirator against 
my country confide in my friend, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
McCormack], who has preceded me, of 
my evil intent to overthrow my Govern- 
men: or to perform some other traitor- 
ous act, and he subsequently takes the 
witness stand and testifies to what I told 
him, than if the same conversation were 
recorded as a result of wiretapping and 
used against me. The one is tanja- 
mount to the other. 

Mr. Speaker, neither am I concerned 
about the political aspects involved 
here. It makes no difference to me nor 
to the country for that matter of the 
politics of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. KEATING], or my able friend 
from Louisiana [Mr. WILLISsI. Party 
politics has no place in the consideration 
of this matter. Not because he is a Dem- 
ocrat, but because there would appear 
to be less opportunity for abuse in re- 
sorting to the court for this authority I 
favor the philosophy and therefore the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS]. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. HYDE]. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I have asked 
for this time not to get into a contro- 
versy but to clear up what I think is one 
misunderstanding. A court order is re- 
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quired to go into someone’s home physi- 
cally with a search warrant, in order to 
comply with the fourth amendment, the 
prohibition against unreasonable 
searches and seizures. The Supreme 
Court of the United States in Olmstead v. 
U.S. (277 U. S. 438) has ruled that wire- 
tapping was not unreasonable search 
and seizure under the fourth amend- 
ment. Therefore, the same reason for 
requiring a court order for a physical 
search does not apply, according to the 
Supreme Court decision, to the wire- 
tapping. 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the remainder of my time, 4 minutes, 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MILLERI. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, first I would like to utter the 
statement that I hope that at least the 
constitutional questions which seem to 
be raised in the course of the debate on 
this rule can be clarified now once and 
for all and that when we get into the 
Committee of the Whole we can confine 
the remarks simply to the issue of the 
bill. 

In the first place, we are all agreed that 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
has said that wiretapping has always 
been considered to be constitutional and 
is not in derogation of the search and 
seizure provision of the fourth amend- 
ment to the Constitution. It has been 
so held by the Supreme Court of the 
United States always. 

On the question of ex post facto we all 
know that ex post facto relates only to 
the action of a legislature in passing a 
law which declares an act to be a crime 
which was not a crime at the time it was 
committed. So we have no constitu- 
tional question on that issue. We are 
not creating by this bill any enactment 
which makes an act a crime which was 
not a crime back when it was committed. 

We are merely changing the laws of 
evidence, the rules of procedure. They 
are not substantive, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States and of every 
State in the Union have always held that 
no criminal or no defendant has any 
constitutional rights to rules of evidence. 
We intend to change them this after- 
noon I hope, so that we can convict in 
the courts of the land those who in the 
past have been guilty of treasonable acts 
but whom we have not been able to con- 
vict because of the rules of evidence. 

The only real question involved here 
is the question as to whether or not we 
are going to permit the Attorney General 
to authorize a wiretap or to make evi- 
dence adduced thereby admissible in evi- 
dence, or whether we shall require a 
court order. b 

Mr. Speaker, we are dealing today with 
a brandnew situation, an entirely new 
kind of crime involving international 
conspiracies, the conspirators being in 
all 48 States of the United States, the 
need for immediate action requiring the 
authorization of the Attorney General to 
act in those cases because there would 
be no time to go into Michigan, Illinois, 
Minnesota, New York, and prepare 
papers and get them typed and signed 
in various courts where telephones are 


involved in the same international 
conspiracy. ; 
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I heard the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. THomas] make a great plea about 
the frailty of human beings and the 
insidiousness of wiretapping. That is 
not before this House on this proposition. 
The Attorney General can now, and has 
always been able to, tap wires and get 
information. Anybody in his office who 
was frail could divulge it. We are not 
changing that situation at all except we 
are adding one more human being who 
might be frail, that is a judge. 

Under this bill this evidence secured is 
admissible, not anywhere at all—if so it 
is subject to penalty of fine and impris- 
onment—only in criminal proceedings in 
a court of law where an indictment has 
to be secured, voted upon by individual 
human beings from all walks of life, the 
indictment returned. He can use the 
evidence only as it is material and rel- 
evant to the conviction for sabotage and 
espionage. 

I was in Germany associated with a 
great American, Mr. Dodd, and had a 
little part in the prosecution of the Nazi 
war criminals. Those Nazis said they 
would use the weaknesses of democratic 
processes to defeat the prerogatives of 
freemen. 

We need this evidence to defeat our 
enemies here in America. 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 8649) to authorize the 
admission into evidence in certain crim- 
inal proceedings of information inter- 
cepted in national-security investiga- 
tions, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H. R. 8649, with 
Mr. Davis of Wisconsin in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. KEATING]. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill, H. R. 8649, has been very properly 
and, I might add, accurately described 
as an antitraitor bill. Thatis so because 
the only individuals who will be affected 
by its operation are those who have been 
indicted and brought to the bar of jus- 
tice to stand trial for violating our laws 
by committing crimes involving our na- 
tionel defense and security. 

This bill is designed to alter the exist- 
ing rule of evidence in order that evi- 
dence now barred may be admitted in 
certain criminal cases. At the present 
time, any evidence obtained directly or 
indirectly through the medium of wire- 
tapping cannot be admitted under the 
existing rules of our Federal courts. This 
rule is predicated upon the second pro- 
vision of section 605 of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, which provides that 
no person, not being authorized by the 
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sender, shall intercept any communica- 
tion and divulge or publish the existence, 
contents, substance, purport, effect or 
meaning of such intercepted communi- 
cation to any person. 

In 1928, prior to the enactment of the 
Communications Act, the Supreme Court 
in the case of Olmstead against the 
United States, ruled that the use of wire- 
tap evidence in a criminal trial neither 
violated the defendant’s rights against 
unlawful search and seizure under the 
fourth amendment nor his rights against 
self-incrimination under the fifth 
amendment. Thus it was that the Fed- 
eral Government was able to use wire- 
tap evidence to convict criminals. 

The enactment of the Communica- 
tions Act, however, altered the situation 
for the same Supreme Court in 1937, in 
the case of Nardone against the United 
States, ruled that section 605 banned 
the use of any wiretap evidence in crim- 
inal cases in the Federal courts. 

That doctrine was expanded 2 years 
later when the Court again ruled that 
not only was evidence directly obtained 
by wiretapping banned, but any evi- 
dence obtained indirectly was also 
banned. The effect of this doctrine is 
to prevent the use in evidence of any 
facts which flow from a wiretap. Thus, 
if evidence, otherwise admissible, is in- 
directly obtained by wiretapping, it must 
be excluded. 

The most recent example of this doc- 
trine is found in the case involving 
Judith Coplon. There the Court re- 
versed her conviction and one of the 
grounds for so doing was the failure of 
the Government to prove that the evi- 
dence used was not obtained from wire- 
tapping. 

In all of these cases the Supreme 
Court has never ruled that wiretapping 
in and of itself is illegal, but it has ruled 
that the interception and the divulgence 
of the intercepted communication is 
illegal. 

It should be kept in mind that this 
rule applies only in the Federal courts. 
Today wiretap evidence is admissible in 
most of the State courts and the Su- 
preme Court only recently held that the 
prohibition contained in section 605 does 
not apply to criminal trials in State 
courts. 

This obviously is a loophole in our 
existing law. It is a loophole that 
should and must be plugged, and this 
bill, H. R. 8649, does exactly that. 

Why should Federal law enforcement 
officers be shackled by a rule of evidence 
which applies solely to them and to no 
one else? There can be no question as 
to the authority and power of the Con- 
gress to remedy this situation. The sole 
question is how best to accomplish it. 

The fact that wiretapping exists and 
is practiced daily is denied by no one. 
Wiretap, when it is carried on by private 
individuals for their personal gain, is 
a dirty business and should not be tol- 
erated. On the other hand, the Federal 
Government should not be penalized 
when it operates under a fair and equi- 
table procedure controlling wiretapping. 

For many years every Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States has permitted 


wiretapping, and several of them have 
repeated on numerous occasions the need 
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to permit wiretap evidence to be used in 
criminal prosecutions. 

This incongruous situation, whereby 
existing law protects the criminal and 
hampers the Federal law-enfrocement 
officials, is based primarily on a feeling 
that wiretapping is an invasion of an 
individual’s right of privacy. As I stated 
earlier, there is no constitutional right 
involved in wiretapping, and the Su- 
preme Court has so held. 

What is involved here is what might 
be termed the nonconstitutional right of 
privacy. I submit that this concept has 
been exaggerated and misconstrued. 

Stop for a moment and ask yourself 
what is so sacrosanct about the privacy 
of a telephone. For years, and even to- 
day, thousands of calls are made over 
party lines. Telephone calls are con- 
stantly transmitted over switchboards. 
Surely there is an invasion of privacy. 

And, in the same regard, let me point 
out to you some of the holdings of the 
Supreme Court wherein they held cer- 
tain evidence to be admissible in criminal 
cases. For instance, the placing of a 
dictaphone in a man’s home was consid- 
ered mere eavesdropping. In another 
case, a radio transmitter was concealed 
on the person of a Federal agent and the 
conversations overheard were admitted 
into evidence. I cannot draw a distinc- 
tion between these cases and wiretap- 
ping. 

At the same time, I believe that wire- 
tapping should be controlled and, as I 
will explain shortly, this bill achieves 
that desirable result. 

The hearings conducted on this bill 
indicate beyond a question of a doubt 
that this intolerable situation should not 
be permitted to continue any longer. It 
was almost the unanimous opinion of the 
witnesses that wiretap evidence should 
be permitted to be used in criminal trials 
involving national security. The need 
for this legislation can be found in the 
very nature of the crimes and the crim- 
inals involved. The operation of this 
legislation is limited to such crimes as 
espionage, sabotage, treason, sedition, 
and other crimes involving our national 
security. 

No one today questions the existence 
of an international conspiracy which 
seeks to destroy our form of Govern- 
ment. Recent examples clearly indicate 
that subversive zealots are at work seek- 
ing to disrupt and destroy our demo- 
cratic institutions. Such names as Hiss, 
the Rosenbergs, Fuchs, and Coplon are 
concrete examples of this criminal 
element. 

They are not the ordinary run-of-the- 
mill criminal. They are not shoplifters. 
They are not automobile thieves. They 
are an archtype of criminal. They are 
intelligent. They are trained experts in 
nefarious ways. They utilize every tech- 
nological advancement to further their 
work. They are conspirators in a net- 
work that stretches from the Kremlin 
in Moscow into every nook and corner of 
our land. They operate in stealth and 
secrecy. Their detection and appre- 
hension involve almost insurmountable 
obstacles. We should not delude our- 
selves any longer that in the interest of 
this so-called privacy we should continue 
to shackle our law enforcement agents 
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with outmoded and outdated legal prin- 
ciples. If we continue to operate as we 
are now doing, we may well find that the 
liberty and the rights which we believe 
we are protecting have already been de- 
stroyed by the very ones who have had 
the the benefit of this protection. 

The bill before you this afternoon 
simply provides that any evidence ob- 
tained directly or indirectly by an agent 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
or of one of the intelligence branches of 
our Armed Forces, shall be admissible in 
a Federal criminal trial where the crime 
involved is one affecting our national 
security. As a condition precedent for 
its admission, the interception must have 
had the express written approval of the 
Attorney General. This requirement 
for the approval of the Attorney General 
is the control which is needed over wire- 
tapping and which will protect innocent 
people. 

The bill will permit the use in evi- 
dence of information obtained in the 
past by wiretapping if the interception 
had the written approval of the Attorney 
General. This provision, for instance, 
may very well permit the conviction of 
Judith Coplon when she is brought to 
trial again. It will also permit the At- 
torney General to bring to trial other 
individuals whom he has not been able 
to reach under the existing law. I see 
no reason for distinguishing the past 
from the future when it comes to these 
criminals. 

There may be some who will raise the 
question that the retroactive feature of 
this bill is an ex post facto law. I 
have no doubts on that score. This 
bill, while it is an alteration of the rules 
of evidence, is not an alteration as to 
the quantity or the degree of evidence 
necessary to convict. It is merely a pro- 
cedural change which does not affect any 
substantial right of a defendant. Noone 
has a vested right in any existing rule of 
evidence. 

There may be some who hold to the 
theory that our law-enforcement people 
should obtain a court order prior to 
intercepting any communication. There 
was a time when I entertained this view. 
I became convinced, however, such a re- 
quirement will only place roadblocks in 
the path of our law-enforcement officials. 
The very types of crime involved, the 
criminals themselves, require secrecy. 
The opportunities for a leak in court 
procedure are obvious. To be effective, 
a wiretap must be secret. To require 
a court order would detract from its 
secrecy. 

Another very necessary factor is speed. 
To require the agent to go to court to 
obtain the order could well mean that 
the criminal has already accomplished 
his mission and gone on his way. A 
court order in this instance would be of 
no value. 

Another problem raised by a court 
order is a jurisdictional one. The order 
is subject to the geographic jurisdiction 
of the court. Yet we know that espio- 
nage and sabotage not only cross dis- 
trict lines, but even State and Nation. 
Recall, for instance, the facts regarding 
the Rosenbergs who were convicted of 
stealing our atomic secrets. Their activ- 
ities stretched across the length of this 
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tween. How effective would a court- 
order procedure have been in that case? 

theory a court order procedure 
sounds good but in practice it would op- 
erate badly. I have urged the enact- 
ment of this bill in order to unshackle 
the hands of our law-enforcement agents 
to detect and apprehend spies and sabo- 
teurs. But I fear that to enact a bill 
such as this with the requirement for a 
court order would only be trading leg- 
irons for handcuffs. Why should our 
law enforcement people have to chase a 
jet plane on horseback? If we are going 
to do this job, let us do it right. 

May I point out to those who fear an 
abuse that it would be far easier for the 
Congress to control one Attorney General 
than to attempt control over a few hun- 
dred judges. I have no fear of an abuse 
of this privilege by the Attorney General, 
but I do think that we will have more 
control over it by placing it in his hands 
than in the hands of the Federal 
judiciary. 

I urge this bill solely in the interests 
of nationa security. I say this rule of 
evidence which has protected traitors all 
these years should be abolished now. 
The immunity which the law has cloaked 
around a telephone conduit should be 
stripped off. This bill, H. R. 8649, will 
put common sense in our rules of 
evidence. 

Justice Jackson, in discussing the con- 
flict between the responsibility of law 
enforcement and the protection of the 
rights of the individual, had this to say: 

Unless the Court starts to temper its doc- 
trine with logic and a little bit of common 
sense, you are going to turn the Bill of Rights 
into a suicide pact. 


These words apply no less to the legis- 
lative than to the judicial arm. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Loui- 
siana [Mr. WILLIS]. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I will 
offer a substitute for the pending pro- 
posal, H. R. 8694, but if it is defeated, I 
will support this measure because I think 
there is a desperate need for wiretap 
legislation in cases involving treason and 
our national security. 

In order to understand the imperative 
need for this legislation it is important to 
review its history. 

In 1928, in the case of Olmstead 
against the United States, the Supreme 
Court of the United States, by a margin 
of 5 to 4, held that the introduction of 
wiretap evidence did not violate the de- 
fendant’s rights against unlawful search 
and seizure under the fourth amend- 
ment, nor his rights under self-incrimi- 
nation under the fifth amendment. Six 
years later, in 1934, Congress passed the 
Federal Communications Act. Section 
605 of the act provides that— 

No person * * * shall intercept any commu- 
nication and divulge * * * such intercepted 
communication to any person. 


In 1937, in the case of Nardone against 
the United States the Supreme Court 
construed section 605 to mean that wire- 
tap evidence cannot even be divulged in 
court. It, therefore, held that wiretap 
conversations are not admissible in evi- 
dence in any case in the Federal courts, 
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In 1952, the Second Circuit Court of 
Appeals barred wiretap evidence and 
wiretap leads in the Judith Coplon case. 

It was against this background that 
my good friend, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. KeatrnG] introduced his bill, 
H. R. 477. Other bills were also intro- 
duced. 

Now let me make one point perfectly 
plain. Mr. Keatinc and I have always 
agreed and we now agree upon the prop- 
osition that we must have legislation on 
this subject. We have always agreed 
and we now agree that a way must be 
found to permit the introduction of 
wiretap evidence in the Federal courts 
in cases involving treason and national 
security. We have always agreed and 
we now agree on the principle involved. 
Moreover, he and I and all the other 
members of the subcommittee agreed on 
the method until just a few days ago. It 
was the unanimous feeling of the sub- 
committee that the ultimate power to 
authorize wiretapping should reside in 
the courts, just as in the case of a search 
warrant, rather than in the hands of 
the present and future Attorneys Gen- 
eral. And that will be the one and only 
issue the Members of this body will be 
called upon to vote on under a substi- 
tute which I will offer in lieu of the pro- 
posal presently before us, H. R. 8694, in- 
troduced April 1, 1954. 

Let me explain the important differ- 
ence in the methods. But first I want 
to thank and compliment my good 
friend the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Krarixo] for the fair and impartial 
manner in which he presided over the 
hearings. It was a difficult task to per- 
form and he discharged it with credit 
to himself and as a Member of this 
House. 

The Keating bill, H. R. 477, as origi- 
nally introduced, provided for a court 
order approach. I think that is by far 
the better approach; it follows the pat- 
tern of our constitutional provision in 
respect to searches and seizures. 

Our founding fathers were faced with 
two propositions. On one hand, they 
were familiar with the common-law 
principle that a man’s home is his castle. 
On the other hand, however, they could 
not tolerate the idea that a man’s home 
should be a sanctuary for law violators 
or a hiding place for evidence necessary 
to convict guilty people for crimes com- 
mitted against society. They had to find 
a way to permit entering a man’s home 
to obtain the evidence. For that pur- 
pose they formulated the device of a 
search warrant, which requires the in- 
tervention of the prosecutor and the 
judge. 

Accordingly, before an enforcement 
officer can enter a man’s home, he must 
follow the procedure required by the 
Constitution. He must obtain a search 
warrant from a court. Evidence thus 
obtained may be offered before the jury. 
But in the Federal courts evidence ob- 
tained illegally and without a search 
warrant can be suppressed. It cannot be 
offered before the jury; it is inadmissible. 

As I have said, in the Olmstead case, 
decided in 1928, it was decided that tap- 
ping a man’s telephone did not consti- 
tute a search of his home within the 
meaning of the fourth amendment. The 
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divided Court, by a margin of 5 to 4, 
reasoned that since the person on the 
telephone was far away from the home, 
he could not be said to be physically 
entering the home in order to search it. 
I respect the decision and I hope that 
it will never be overruled. I am won- 
dering though if the telephone had been 
invented and been in use when the Con- 
stitution was written whether our Found- 
ing Fathers would not have felt obliged 
to devise a procedure comparable to the 
search warrant before wiretap conversa- 
tions could be admitted in evidence be- 
fore the Federal courts, I personally 
think they would. 

In any event, we are now called upon 
for the first time to provide a way for 
the admission of wiretap conversations 
into evidence before the Federal courts 
in cases involving treason and our na- 
tional security. Whatever we do will 
certainly be litigated. You must realize 
that the Olmstead case has never been 
reviewed or tested head on sinee it was 
rendered in 1928. This is so because 
after 1928, the act of Congress of 1934 
barred the admission of wiretap evi- 
dence; hence it was unnecessary to at- 
tempt to attack or reevaluate the decision 
of 1928. I think, therefore, that the 
method we devise should be foolproof 
under all circumstances, even if the Su- 
preme Court decision in the Olmstead 
case should be overruled. And I think 
it would be safer to follow the pattern 
set forth and the guideposts deeply 
rooted in our Constitution in respect to 
searches and seizures. 

In that connection, I want to call your 
attention to the testimony of Mr. Miles 
F. McDonald, district attorney of Kings 
County, N. J. There is a law in New 
York permitting wiretap evidence in 
State courts. Mr. McDonald, as district 
attorney, has probably had as much ex- 
perience with the legal effect and prac- 
tical operations of a wiretap law as any 
living person. I asked him the following 
question: 

Is a court order pretty close to a warrant? 


His reply was: 
It is practically nothing else. 


There is another reason why I think 
it would be better and safer to follow 
the court-order approach. This ap- 
proach would preserve our time-honored 
and tested systems of separation of 
powers and checks and balances. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. It is 
no secret that the FBI tap wires in cases 
involving treason and our national se- 
curity, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover is probably 
one of the most respected citizens in the 
United States. He probably knows more 
about the sensitive problem of wiretap- 
ping than any living person. He is at 
the head of the FBI, which supervises 
the actual wiretapping. Yet, he has 
taken the position that he does not want 
the sole responsibility for wiretapping. 
He insists upon the advice and counsel 
of the Attorney General. He realizes 
that 2 heads are better than 1 in such a 
sensitive field. 

Perhaps we can place Mr. McDonald 
next only to Mr. Hoover in connection 
with wiretapping experience. He said 
that the wiretap law of New York re- 
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quires a court order, and he testified that 
he would not want it any other way; that 
the responsibility is too great for one 
man; that a law enforcement officer 
should not be a prosecutor and judge 
at the same time. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a government 
of law and not of men. Individual offi- 
cials mean nothing to me. And for the 
reasons I have given I felt that this 
power should not have been given to Mr. 
McGrath or Mr. McGranery yesterday, 
and I feel that the same power should 
not be granted to Mr. Brownell today 
and to his successors tomorrow. 

But you will hear that if we should 
give the power to the courts delays might 
be incurred and secrecy might be vio- 
lated. I do not accept the validity of 
that argument. 

The testimony of Mr. McDonald cov- 
ers 20 pages. We questioned him about 
every aspect and practical operations of 
a wiretap law. On the question of de- 
lays, he specifically said that wiretap- 
ping was expensive, cumbersome, and 
time consuming. He said, however, that 
obtaining a court order was a simple 
thing; that it presented no problem of 
procedure and involved absolutely no 
delay. 

On the question of secrecy, the situa- 
tion is this. The court order would be 
prepared by the Attorney General, no 
doubt with assistance down the line. It 
would be dictated to a secretary in the 
Department of Justice. It would be 
presented to a Federal judge and signed 
by him. He would retain a certified 
copy, under seal. He and he alone 
would know about it so far as the court 
is concerned. Arrangements would 
have to be made with an official of the 
telephone company, and then some- 
one would have to sit in a booth or else- 
where for days and months to listen to 
the conversation. A mechanic or me- 
chanics would do the actual wiretapping, 
I think this procedure makes it all the 
more necessary that we have a Federal 
judge as umpire in these operations. It 
is simply inconceivable to me that this 
so-called element of secrecy can possibly 
enter into the picture so far as the Fed- 
eral judge is concerned. Besides, has 
the time come when we cannot trust our 
courts? 

After hearing all of the evidence and 
argument, the subcommittee voted 
unanimously to require a court order. 
Before the full committee, Mr. KEATING 
offered a substitute to give the power to 
the Attorney General, without a court 
order. And that is the measure pres- 
ently before the House. 

I hasten to say that Mr. KEATING gave 
a strong reason for his change of posi- 
tion so far as the past is concerned. It 
is this. Attorneys General in the past, 
including Mr. Brownell since 1953, au- 
thorized wiretapping through the FBI. 
Of course, this was done without a court 
order. We are told that certain persons 
could be convicted under this evidence, 
if made admissible in the courts, but Mr. 
KeEatTine properly points out that unless 
a retroactive provision is attached to the 
bill, those persons will or might escape 
punishment. 

Accordingly, I am going to offer a sub- 
stitute for the pending proposal. I will 
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will do three things. First, section 1 will 


make it possible to prosecute persons for 
treason and for crimes affecting our na- 
tional security, on the basis or with the 
aid of whatever information was ob- 
tained prior to the effective date of the 
act and now in the possession of the 
Attorney General. Second, section 2 
will preserve the court order approach 
in connection with wiretap information 
obtained after the effective date of the 
act. Except as to the cutoff date and 
the court order proviso, the language of 
sections 1 and 2 is identical with the 
language contained in the bill now un- 
der consideration—H. R. 8649. Third, 
I have added a new section, which is a 
simple separability clause. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man since I paid him that compliment. 

Mr. KEATING. Having mentioned 
my name, I want to say to the gentle- 
man that the same goes for every mem- 
ber of the subcommittee. We were 
wrestling with a difficult problem and 
everyone worked hard. I appreciate sin- 
cerely the fine help which was given to 
me by all Members on both sides. 

Mr. WILLIS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield briefly. 

Mr. DIES. Will the gentleman ex- 
plain what his motion is? 

Mr. WILLIS. My substitute will ac- 
complish three things. One, it will split 
the first section of the Keating bill in 
two, and it will say that the information 
obtained prior to the effective date of 
the act, which is in the hands of the At- 
torney General right now, and on the 
basis of which he says he can convict, 
can be used in the courts. 

Second. Now that we are resolving 
the question as a brand new proposition, 
it will require a court order in the future, 
just as in the case of a search warrant. 

Third. Of course I have to add a 
separability clause. 

Mr.GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. MEADER]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port H. R. 8649 authorizing the intro- 
duction in evidence in criminal proceed- 
ings in Federal courts of information ob- 
tained through the interception of tele- 
phonic and telegraphic messages in in- 
vestigations affecting the national 
security. I shall also support, however, 
an amendment to the bill vesting in the 
Federal courts rather than the Attorney 
General the power to authorize wire- 
tapping. 

There is need for this legislation. The 
state of the law respecting the admis- 
sibility of evidence surreptitiously ob- 
tained by Federal law-enforcement offi- 
cers is confusing. The Supreme Court 
in its decisions beginning with the Olm- 
stead case in 1928 has wavered between 
the extremes of allowing evidence to be 
introduced although illegally obtained 
and in the second Nardone case exclud- 
ing not only the evidence obtained by 
interception but any evidence developed 
as the result of leads obtained by inter- 
ception, The one thing which seems to 
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be clear in the decisions is that no con- 
stitutional provision is involved and that 
Congress has the power to legislate in 
this field. 

Two fundamental principles are in- 
volved—on the one hand the right of 
privacy of the individual, and on the 
other, adequate means to detect and 
punish enemies of our Government. The 
problem for the legislator is to weigh 
carefully these two conflicting principles 
and decide which should outweigh the 
other in the public interest. 

In these days of the cold war, marked 
by fifth-column activities, infiltration, 
and subversion, the need of our Govern- 
ment for self-preservation must come 
first even at some sacrifice of traditional 
individual privileges and liberties. It 
will be of little avail to say that we have 
preserved all such rights and privileges 
if the Government which guarantees 
them is overthrown. 

In seeking to arm and fortify those 
responsible for the protection of our 
Government through the enforcement of 
criminal laws, however, we should sac- 
rifice no more of the rights and privi- 
leges of individual citizens than is abso- 
lutely necessary. We should seek to 
forestall and prevent abusive invasions 
of individual privacy. For this reason I 
favor the safeguard of a court order to 
authorize the interception of telephonic 
and telegraphic messages. 

Although I am a member of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, I did not have the 
privilege of serving on the subcommittee 
which conducted hearings on this legis- 
lation and reported to the full Judiciary 
Committee precisely the kind of measure 
which I have said I favor. However, 
when it appeared that the Judiciary 
Committee seriously contemplated rec- 
ommending favorable action on this 
legislation to the House, I made as ex- 
haustive a study of the subject as time 
would permit. I not only read the hear- 
ings of the subcommittee completely 
and all the bills introduced in the House 
of Representatives on this subject, but 
also examined discussions both in legal 
and nonlegal publications. There are 
three recent law-review articles which I 
commend to my colleagues. They are, 
first, comments on Constitutional Law— 
Due Process—Coerced Confessions and 
the Stein Case, Michigan Law Review, 
volume 52, No. 3, January 1955; second, 
notes on Admissibility in the Federal 
Courts of Evidence Obtained by Eaves- 
dropping Through the Use of Commu- 
nication Devices, Wyoming Law Jour- 
nal, volume 7, No. 2, winter 1953; and, 
third, Congressional Wiretapping Policy 
Overdue, Stanford Law Review, volume 
2, No. 4, July 1950. 

The primary question, therefore, be- 
comes whether the authority to author- 
ize wiretapping should be vested in the 
Attorney General or in the Federal 
courts. The Attorney General argues: 

First. That he can be trusted with this 
power. 

Second. That obtaining court orders 
will involve delays in investigations. 

Third. That the possibility of leaks 
increased, if a court order must be ob- 
tained. 

Fourth. That there will not be uni- 
formity because each judge will have a 
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somewhat different view about the show- 
ings to be made as a basis for the order. 

Fifth. That there is evidence now in 
the possession of the Justice Depart- 
ment obtained through wiretaps which 
would enable the Justice Department to 
proceed with certain prosecutions for 
which the evidence is insufficient unless 
the wiretap evidence is admissible in 
court, 

On the other hand, it is argued: 

First. That, regardless of personali- 
ties, the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment ought not to be granted this 
unusual power of invasion of privacy 
without checks and restraints by an in- 
dependent branch of the Government. 

Second. That frailties of human na- 
ture and the prosecutor's zeal naturally 
tend to rashness, excesses, and abuses. 

Third. That an ex parte showing by 
law enforcement officials of a prima facie 
case for the interception of messages is 
neither unnecessarily burdensome nor 
time consuming. 

Fourth. That Federal judges can be 
trusted to preserve the confidential na- 
ture of the proceedings authorizing in- 
terception of messages. 

Fifth. That, as a practical matter, the 
court order authorizing interception is 
final whereas the alternative method 
would require a showing of the Attor- 
ney General’s approval and the nature 
of the investigation. This would auto- 
matically open up for cross-examination 
by defense counsel a field of inquiry 
which, in the interest of effective investi- 
gation, ought to remain closed. 

Sixth. That because of the veto power, 
authority once granted to the executive 
without restraint would be very difficult 
for the Congress in the future to recall. 

It is my judgment in weighing these 
arguments and in the light of the past 
20 years of public controversy on this 
subject that we should go slow in this 
field. We are dealing with the sacred 
rights of individual citizens which are 
the very essence of our form of govern- 
ment. They should not lightly be whit- 
tled away. Accordingly, I shall support 
a proposal which would require the ap- 
proval of a court for the interception of 
messages. If this procedure proves in 
practice to be cumbersome and unwork- 
able, the Congress can then consider 
whether the court procedure can be im- 
proved and expedited or whether to grant 
the power to the executive branch of 
the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, when I originally be- 
came a candidate to serve in the United 
States Congress, I told my constituents 
that I was alarmed over the rapid con- 
centration of political power in the exec- 
utive branch of the Government and 
would resist and challenge further grants 
of power. 

In this instance I am convinced that 
additional weapons are needed by our 
law-enforcement agency to deal with the 
sinister assaults upon our form of gov- 
ernment which we face today as never 
before in our history. But I am likewise 
convinced that this new power can be 
hedged with controls which will minimize 
the possibility of its abuse. I am also 
impressed by the rather technical point 
that investigations of treason, espionage, 
and sabotage may actually be hampered 
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if the Attorney General is given the un- 
trammeled authority he now seeks. 
Zealous defense counsel, by exploring the 
nature of the investigation in which mes- 
sages are intercepted may well expose or 
threaten to expose sources of informa- 
tion or other confidential matters which 
would nullify efforts to track down and 
punish clandestine agents and activities. 

Isincerely hope that my colleagues will 
give careful thought and study to this 
legislation and adopt a measure which 
will clarify national policy in this field, 
will grant adequate means to those 
charged with the protection of our Re- 
public, but will at the same time guard 
against possible abuses of individual 
rights. 

There are two aspects of this debate 
which I think have not received the at- 
tention they deserve. The first one is 
that we are legislating in a completely 
new field. We are legislating in the very 
delicate field affecting private rights, the 
right of the individual to privacy and to 
liberty. I think we should go slowly in 
this field. I would take the first step of 
permitting the court to authorize the 
interception of telephonic messages and 
then, if that is not an adequate tool 
for the law-enforcement agencies in 
combating subversion, treason, and 
espionage, I would take the next step of 
granting the authority directly to the 
executive branch of the Government. 

But let me point out that as a practical 
matter if we now take in one leap the 
vesting of this authority in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, we will 
have put this power beyond the power of 
Congress to recall, because any legisla- 
tion repealing that power will have to 
override a Presidential veto. Any Presi- 
dent will support his Attorney General. 
Otherwise, he ought to fire him. Once 
the Attorney General has this power he 
would be reluctant to relinquish it. 

The second point is a practical and 
technical one. It was raised by counsel 
for the subcommittee, Mr. Foley. He 
pointed out that a court order is final 
and conclusive proof of the admissibility 
of the wiretap evidence, if it is otherwise 
admissible, and counsel for the defense 
cannot go behind that order. Under the 
New York practice it can be attacked 
directly but not collaterally. It can be 
attacked in advance of trial by a motion 
to suppress evidence. 

In this bill, as Mr. Foley points out in 
the hearings, and I direct attention to 
page 81 where Mr. Foley asked the ques- 
tion of Mr. McDonald, and also to page 
40 where the same question was asked 
the Deputy Attorney General, Mr. 
Rogers, the proof must show, first, that 
the express written approval of the At- 
torney General was given and, second, 
that it was given in connection with the 
investigation of a matter affecting na- 
tional security. That proof must be for 
the purpose of laying a foundation for 
the introduction of the wiretap evidence, 
Once proof of the nature of the investi- 
gation has been offered by the prosecu- 
tion, then the defense counsel is at lib- 
erty to go on a fishing expedition to find 
out the nature and character of the in- 
vestigation to be sure it is not one in- 
volving a misdemeanor. It would be 
difficult to prevent him from 
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the sources of information available to 
the FBI in preliminary investigations. 
I say, on that account, that as a practical 
matter the FBI and the Attorney Gen- 
eral ought not to desire this untram- 
meled authority for the executive branch 
of the Government, but ought to seek 
the protection of a court order. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FINE]. 

Mr. FINE. Mr. Chairman, my purpose 
is to acquaint you with the background 
of the problem we are considering today. 

I am a member of a subcommittee of 
the Judiciary Committee, which was 
charged with the responsibility of ex- 
amining into the problem of wiretapping 
and then reporting its recommendations 
to the full committee. I am proud to be 
associated with the members of the com- 
mittee, composed of 3 Democrats—Mr. 
WII LIS, of Louisiana; Mr. DONOHUE, of 
Massachusetts; and myself; and 3 Re- 
publicans—Mr. KEATING, of New York; 
Mr. CruMpacker, of Indiana; and Mr. 
Tay or, of New York—all men of integ- 
rity, industry, and ability, who consid- 
ered the problem on a nonpartisan basis 
and after extensive hearings and a con- 
ference with the Attorney General finally 
agreed unanimously on the first Keating 
bill with an amendment in the nature of 
a substitute, that is, to permit the intro- 
duction in evidence in a criminal case 
affecting our national security, of only 
that wiretap evidence obtained after a 
court order had authorized the wiretap. 
And we reported that recommendation 
to the full committee. 

The full committee some months later, 
in a split vote adopted—not the Keating 
bill as recommended but a new Keating 
substitute, and ordered it reported as 
H. R. 8649, now before this committee 
for consideration. This new version 
places the control of wiretapping in the 
hands of the Attorney General of the 
United States, instead of the Federal 
courts. 

The simple important issue left for 
your decision, therefore, is whether the 
actions of Attorney General should be 
checked by the courts. We had agreed 
that some limited form of wiretapping 
is required in national-security cases. 

Our subcommittee considered the 
problem with a full recognition of the 
conflicting interests involved. 

On the one hand, wiretapping is said 
to be one of the most effective devices 
in the hands of law-enforcement agen- 
cies and a device needed to put such 
agencies on the same technological foot- 
ing as criminals. 

On the other hand, wiretapping nec- 
essarily involves an unparalleled intru- 
sion on the rights of privacy. There is 
something repugnant in having others 
listening in on any personal telephone 
conversations, but the wiretap is par- 
ticularly insidious because the main 
purpose is that the person whose con- 
versation is being tapped shall not know 
of its intrusion. A wiretapper is a peep- 
ing Tom with a latchkey plus invisi- 
bility—wiretapping not only offends our 
sense of privacy, but also offends basic 
and, far more important, political in- 
stincts, since it affords a means by which 
governmental authorities can learn opin- 
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ions and other confidential data of any 
citizen. By wiretapping, a government 
can, with far less effort than in any 
other way, keep track of the thoughts 
and opinions of its citizens, without their 
even knowing it. 

Mr. Justice Jackson in Irvine against 
California, decided February 8, 1954, by 
the United States Supreme Court, 
warned that: 

Science has perfected amplifying and re- 
cording devices to become frightening in- 
struments of surveillance and invasion of 
privacy, whether by the policeman, the 
blackmailer, or the busybody. 


Equally important, it is widely re- 
ported that tapping of wires on a con- 
siderable scale is carried on by private 
persons for their own private ends and 
that this practice flourishes unchecked. 

I read the other day that one Sen- 
ate committee investigating wiretapping 
in 1951 uncovered the extensive nature 
of illegal wiretapping when it found that 
the wiretap of a public officer employed 
by the House Subcommittee on Public 
Works was terminated because of fail- 
ure of the telephone line—due to the 
fact that others were tapping the same 
telephone. 

Opposition to promiscuous wiretap- 
ping was urged by J. Edgar Hoover in 
1941, who said: 

I have always been and am now opposed 
to uncontrolled and unrestrained wiretap- 
ping by law-enforcement officers. Moreover, 
I have always been and am now opposed to 
the use of wiretapping as an investigation 
function except in connection with inves- 
tigations of crimes of the most serious char- 
acter, such, for example, as offenses en- 
dangering the safety of the Nation or the 
lives of human beings * * * and even then 
(I would favor wiretapping) in such lim- 
ited group of cases only under strict super- 
vision of higher authority separately in re- 
spect to each specific instance. 


The main argument on the part of 
the advocates of wiretapping is to pro- 
tect citizens against international con- 
spirators. At the same time, no pro- 
vision is offered to protect citizens from 
wiretapping by police officers or private 
citizens when such wiretapping has no 
relation to national security. 

I felt that the proper balance of the 
interests of national security and indi- 
vidual privacy can best be achieved by 
our adoption of the following principles: 

First. Wiretapping should be per- 
mitted in cases affecting national se- 
curity; and 

Second. Upon application by the At- 
torney General, to a Federal court in the 
district where the wiretap is to be made, 
a judge of such court may make an order 
permitting a particular wire to be tapped 
for a specific time. 

I offered an amendment in committee 
to reflect the safeguards contained in 
the first Keating bill, and at the same 
time to prohibit wiretapping in cases 
which do not affect national security. 

The Judiciary Committee decided that, 
since legislation before us dealt only with 
cases of national security, all other facets 
of wiretapping should be considered later 
in new legislation. So the issue was 
limited to wiretapping in criminal cases 
affecting national security, to be con- 
trolled either by the Attorney General or 
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the courts. The requirement of a court 
order would provide protection against 
arbitrary, capricious, or indiscriminate 
invasion of privacy. 

It is our position that the head of the 
department which will use wiretaps and 
is in a position to abuse that privilege 
should not be the sole judge of the 
propriety of such wiretaps. The judi- 
ciary can furnish the assurance of an 
independent examination. This inde- 
pendent examination is a necessary pre- 
liminary to each and every wiretap. 

Two reasons have been urged for not 
requiring a court order before each and 
every wiretap. 

First. Need for security; that is, the 
avoidance of leaks and secrecy. 

Second. The need for speed. 

Neither reason, in my opinion, is ade- 
quate. 

As to the first—the most important 
argument made publicly by the Depart- 
ment of Justice—only one additional 
person need learn of a contemplated 
wiretap if a court order is required 
the judge himself. If the New York pro- 
cedure can serve as an example, the 
affidavits in support of an order to per- 
mit a wiretap are submitted in confi- 
dence to the judge and need not go 
through any clerk or other court func- 
tionary. The order granted is not pub- 
lished. The order and affidavits are filed 
in the judge’s own safe. The danger of 
a leak in letting one additional person— 
and a Federal judge at that—learn of 
the wiretap is miniscule when one con- 
siders the number of people who are 
necessarily aware of the tap—a large 
staff to locate the proper wires, install 
the equipment, keep the equipment un- 
der surveillance, and transcribe any in- 
formation secured, let alone the tele- 
phone company personnel who provide 
information as to leads, and the people 
within the Department of Justice who 
have ordered the tap—or to whom the 
information may be sent. 

As to the second, the supposed need 
for speed. A good wiretap cannot be in- 
stalled within a short time, and during 
the time it would take to complete ar- 
rangements for the tap there would be 
adequate opportunity to obtain a court 
order. 

Both objections are certainly insignifi- 
cant, when weighed against the pur- 
poses which the order is intended to 
serve. 

On April 2, 1954, the committee on 
Federal legislation of the association of 
the bar of the city of New York adopted 
an interim report on this bill—H. R. 8649, 
Keatinc—which stated, in part: 

The importance of a prior court order for 
any wiretap is much the same as in the case 
of a search warrant. The requirement of a 
search warrant is made “so that an objec- 
tive mind might weigh the need * * +, The 
right of privacy was deemed too precious to 
entrust to the discretion of those whose job 
is the detection of crime and the arrest of 
criminals. Power is a heady thing * . 
(McDonald v. U. S. (835 U. S. 451, 455).) 

District Attorney Miles F. McDonald testi- 
fied favorably as to his experience under the 
New York statute requiring a prior court 
order for any wiretap: “I think prosecutors, 
myself included, can be overzealous * * * 
the judge is a saf d.” He also testified 
that he had never had any bad experience 
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as far as leakages in the court are concerned. 
(Hearings, pp. 80, 82.) 


The committee, under the able guid- 
ance of Mr. Theodore Pearson, its chair- 
man, concluded: 

We believe that a sound statute can be 
drawn and should be enacted, authorizing 
certain wiretapping under adequate safe- 
guards, including a prior court order. 


I am sure that you will, upon reflec- 
tion, agree with the unanimous determi- 
nation of the Judiciary Subcommittee 
that an elementary regard for separa- 
tion of powers suggests that a court war- 
rant is the far wiser procedure. 

Mr. CONDON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. CONDON. I just wonder in the 
original approach to this, which was the 
court order approach, what sort of 
showing had to be made. Would it be on 
affidavits? 

Mr. FINE. The gentleman will have 
an opportunity to read the proposed 
substitute, and then he can see the re- 
quirements therein contained. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia, a member of the committee 
(Mr. Porr]. 

Mr.POFF. Mr. Chairman, during the 
short time that I have been in Congress, 
I have been called upon to make a lot 
of decisions which have challenged my 
sincerest convictions. I have often won- 
dered whether I was right when I voted 
as I did. Some of the skillful debaters 
on both sides of the aisle have been able 
to make appear what once was black to 
be white and what once was white black. 
But I have absolutely no hesitation, no 
reservation, no equivocation, and no 
qualification in making the decision to 
vote for this bill as it has been reported 
to the House. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been said quite 
forcefully that we are dealing here with 
a fundamental principle, and, indeed, we 
are. But, as I see that principle, it is 
the question of a compromise of the pri- 
vacy of an individual, on the one hand, 
and the security of the Nation, on the 
other. Let us be clear in our thinking 
here and let us realize that this bill does 
not legalize wiretapping and it does not 
outlaw wiretapping. We are dealing 
solely and exclusively with a rule of evi- 
dence. This bill simply makes admis- 
sible what heretofore has been inad- 
missible. 

Much has been said about the amend- 
ment which will be offered concerning 
the court order. Let me call your at- 
tention to the fact that the reason the 
court order is required for a search war- 
rant is the provision of the fourth 
amendment with respect to unreasonable 
search and seizure. In the Olmstead 
case, which was decided in 1928, the ob- 
jection was made to the admission of 


wiretap evidence under the authority of 
the fourth amendment on the ground 


that it was a violation of the unreason- 
able search and seizure provision. Bear 
in mind that in that case there was no 
Federal court order. Nevertheless, the 
court decided that the admission of 
wiretap evidence was not a violation of 
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the provision against unreasonable 
search and seizure. 

In the same case the Supreme Court 
held that the admission of that evidence 
was not a violation of the fifth amend- 
ment concerning self-incrimination. 

That being true, it is equally apparent, 
on the one hand, that wiretap evidence 
was admissible before the enactment of 
the Communications Act in 1934 and was 
inadmissible after the enactment of that 
act only by reason of the enactment of 
section 605 of that act. 

Permit me, if you will, to read a brief 
portion of the hearings on page 19, taken 
on May 20, 1953: 

Speed is essential in these matters. If 
you have to go to a Federal judge who may 
be sick or disabled, who may be on vacation, 
who may be fishing, then you leave the offi- 
clals who want to get the authority stranded; 
and I believe, therefore, it would be far 
better to have this authority centralized in 
the Attorney General, when members of the 
Judiciary Committee could watch this situa- 
tion. 

I have every confidence in the present 
Attorney General, and I happen to know him 
personally, and I would implicitly give this 
authority to the Attorney General without 
the slightest equivocation, without the 
slightest hesitation. 

If at some future time we feel the Attor- 
ney General isn’t of that high stamp, we can 
withdraw the privilege; we can watch it; we 
can investigate; we can do all sorts of things 
to protect the citizens’ rights. 

But, after a great deal of thought on this 
matter, I think it would be better to have 
the matter lodged, the power lodged, in the 
Attorney General. 

* + . . . 

Now, I happen to know that there is no 
secrecy on occasions in the granting of these 
ex parte orders in New York, and I think we 
ought to take a leaf from that New York 
book and be mighty careful. 

For that reason, I am of the opinion that 
only the Attorney General should have the 
right and there should be no need to go to 
a United States district court for this order. 


You might expect these words to be 
those of the Attorney General, but they 
are in fact the words of our esteemed, 
distinguished and able colleague the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 
I submit that that language is the best 
possible argument against the proposed 
amendment. 

I am not impressed with the argu- 
ment that wiretapping is a dirty busi- 
ness. Sedition is a dirty business. Es- 
pionage is a dirty business. Treason is 
a dirty business. If legislation is neces- 
sary to regulate wiretapping by indi- 
viduals other than the FBI and the in- 
telligence units of the armed services, 
such legislation should be separate and 
apart from the bill now before us, which 
deals only with a judicial rule of evi- 
dence, and should be referred when in- 
troduced to the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, which alone has 
jurisdiction over the Communications 
Act. 

In all cold logic, why should not wire- 
tap evidence, accumulated under the 
safeguards provided in this bill, be ad- 
missible in a prosecution for crimes af- 
fecting our national security? A per- 
sonal conversation between two con- 
spirators overheard by a third party is 
admissible. The conversation of two 


criminals transmitted over a walkie- 
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talkie concealed on the body of a third 
person is admissible. Conversation be- 
tween two defendants transmitted over 
an open dictaphone is admissible. 

As far as personal privacy is concerned, 
let us make no mistake here on the 
floor today. Treason deserves no pri- 
vacy. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. FORRESTER]. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, the 
legislation for consideration today de- 
mands our best efforts. It requires the 
complete elimination of party lines. I 
am certain that your consideration will 
be as true and loyal Americans, and I 
assure you that my discussion will be 
based upon such premise. 

There is no man in Congress who de- 
spises disloyalty to our Government more 
than Ido. For years I have been alerted 
to the dangers our country is confronted 
with because of enemies in our midst. 
These dangers are exceedingly real, and 
it is not to our credit that legislation of 
this kind has not been provided before 
now. I consider it a privilege to have a 
small part in bringing this legislation 
into being. If I have any talent for the 
law; if my many years of the active prac- 
tice of the law has made me competent 
in the slightest degree to help frame a 
law or laws that will protect our country 
against those who would overturn it by 
force and violence, I am proud and 
humble over that fact, and I certainly 
will not fail to take advantage of that 
opportunity. 

All of us are lawyers for our country 
today. Our oath makes that so. As a 
Southern States rights Democrat, I am 
joining hands with the Republicans and 
Democrats of this body, saying unequivo- 
cally we will pass a law today against the 
enemies of our country. Be certain I am 
going to vote for the passing of such a 
law. In the meantime, I am going to 
try to get the best law, grounded upon 
our legal jurisprudence and in complete 
harmony with our traditions, that will 
afford complete protection to our coun- 
try and our people at the present time 
and in the future. 

At the present time I am supporting 
the substitute. As a matter of fact I 
had a part in the framing of this sub- 
stitute. There were two bills before our 
committee. I did not completely ap- 
prove either. If you will pardon me, I 
thought both could be improved on, and 
this substitute is in line with my views 
of a better bill. The bill reported out of 
the committee provides simply that in- 
formation heretofore, or hereafter, ob- 
tained by various Federal agencies, as a 
result of the interception of any com- 
munication by wire or radio upon the 
express approval of the Attorney Gen- 
eral in the course of any investigation 
to detect or prevent any danger to the 
national security, in the instances 
named, shall be admissible, if not other- 
wise inadmissible, under our rules of 
evidence in any trial court established 
by Congress. 

Now let us reason a little for America 
now. Whatever law is enacted upon 
this subject will be scrutinized and criti- 
cized as no other piece of legislation 
passed by this Congress. Do you agree 
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on hat? The Civil Rights Congress, the 
Civil Liberties League, the National 
Lawyers’ Guild, and every organization 
in this country labeled by the Attorney 
General as subversive will have its legal 
counsel comb every line with a fine tooth 
comb to prevent this law becoming effec- 
tive. I want this law to be effective, and 
so do you. We have had time to study 
this subject now, and it is our duty and 
our privilege to write a law that will 
withstand any attack made by the per- 
sons who would overthrow this Govern- 
ment by force and violence. We need an 
effective law now. We may need it 
desperately soon, and anyone who has 
been reading the news of the world in 
the past few days would not challenge 
this statement. I do not believe Presi- 
dent Eisenhower talked to us over tele- 
vision Tuesday night without purpose. 
We want to stop any lawyer in his tracks 
now who does not have our national 
peace and security in his heart. Is that 
sound? If we were representing a pri- 
vate client for a fee we would certainly 
give that approach. There is more than 
a fee involved here. Our lives and all we 
hold dear are involved. 

I have no argument against making 
evidence heretofore obtained admissible. 
I am glad to have the opportunity of 
doing so. In fact, I was somewhat appre- 
hensive of the language in the bill ap- 
proved by the Attorney General, making 
this evidence admissible only upon a 
showing that this evidence was obtained 
upon the express approval of the Attor- 
ney General. I was apprehensive suffi- 
ciently to call that office and ask if that 
language would put a burden of proof 
upon the Government which the Gov- 
ernment could not carry. The identical 
language is in this substitute because 
that office advised me that it felt it could 
carry that burden. If there is any ap- 
prehension now upon the part of the 
Attorney General, the advocates of this 
substitute will be glad to amend it so as 
to relieve any apprehension whatsoever, 
So far as the heretofore provision is 
concerned, I am absolutely for that pro- 
vision as much as the Attorney General, 
or any other person could be. Why? Be- 
cause it is to correct any omission to act, 
to remedy the past and to prevent trait- 
ors and the like to escape trial in our 
courts. 

I object to the committee bill giving 
this exclusive power of approval to the 
Attorney General in the future. I hope 
those sitting in the Republican and Dem- 
cratic aisles will agree with me. We are 
correcting the past the best we can, but 
for the future, we can correct this mat- 
ter entirely. 

This substitute is an improvement in 
that it provides that after the effective 
date of this act, which is the date this 
act becomes law, that thereafter, any 
agency which wishes to obtain such evi- 
dence shall obtain the expressed writ- 
ten approval of the Attorney General 
and that prior to intercepting such com- 
munications, such agency shall obtain an 
order from a judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals, or any District Court, allowing 
such interception, upon showing that 
there is probable cause. I digress now 
to state for this Recorp, that it is my 
understanding that a telegram or a 
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memorandum showing the approval of 
the Attorney General shall be construed 
as an express written approval of the 
Attorney General. 

Now, is not that provision a salutary 
provision? ‘There is no delay involved 
here. Maybe the Attorney General did 
not fully comply in the past with such 
language, but that is in the past, and the 
Attorney General will note after the ef- 
fective date of this act that he must ap- 
prove, and, of course, the language “At- 
torney General” means also his deputies 
and those authorized under the law to 
act for him. Upon such approval, any 
Federal agency named herein can go be- 
fore any judge of the United States 
court of appeals or any Federal district 
judge in the United States and get an 
order upon showing probable cause. 
That will be some preventive against 
abuse. That will serve to prevent this 
power ever being used for political pur- 
poses. I say this—the unrestrained 
power contained in the committee bill 
will sometime be used by someone for po- 
litical purposes. Do Isay Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell will use that power for 
Political purposes? I do not. I simply 
say that somewhere down the line, some 
Republican or Democratic Attorney Gen- 
eral, or his deputies, will sometime use 
that power for political purposes. In 
legislating for the future, I would not 
give this exclusive power to any of our 
Democratic Attorneys General, and I do 
not want to give it to any other Attorney 
General. I would be naive, and so would 
you, if without naming names, I did 
not admit that sometimes Attorneys 
General who are part of the executive 
branch of this Government, did not play 
a little politics, such as even appearing 
in courts in cases in which the Govern- 
ment was not a party, as a pretended 
friend of the courts, but undoubtedly 
proceeding on a political basis, and the 
Republican and Democratic Attorney 
Generals’ records are equally given in 
that respect. 

I believe in the judiciary generally. 
I am not enthusiastic over our United 
States Supreme Court, but the reasons 
causing my not being stem completely 
from the actions of the executive 
branch. I am committed to the judges 
of the district courts. I practiced law in 
the lower courts many years, and I saw 
some who maybe practiced law by ear, 
but I never saw a crooked one. I never 
saw one that could not be fully trusted 
to discharge his duty to the United 
States of America, Our judiciary, gen- 
erally, has not failed, and thank God for 
that. There are only two arguments 
that can be pressed against this court 
order, one being that it would cause de- 
lay, and the other being that all judges 
are corrupt. It cannot cause any un- 
reasonable delay, as we have purposely 
provided that any district judge in the 
United States could sign such an order. 
If all judges are corrupt, and I repeat 
that they are not, there is no need to 
legislate and we can go home and wait 
for the deluge that is sure to come. 

‘This court-order requirement is a part 
of our jurisprudence. It follows out our 
searches and seizures law and satisfies 
every constitutional precept. In this 
substitute we turn from an executive 
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officer, as is the Attorney General, to 
a judicial officer. We are a Nation of 
lawyers and courts, and when we cease 
to be, no longer can the vicious and the 
meek come together on equal terms, 
Somehow I wish that the Attorney Gen- 
eral would put his stamp of approval on 
this substitute. I am persuaded that the 
large majority of the Committee on the 
Judiciary supporting the committee bill, 
would be much better satisfied by the 
provisions in this substitute. I have no 
reason for making this observation other 
than the fact that those gentlemen are 
splendid lawyers, love the law, and have 
unqualified confidence in the courts, 
Many of those distinguished gentlemen 
have worn the robes of judicial office 
themselves, and they know in their heart 
of hearts that no power is safer than 
when placed in the hands of the judi- 
ciary of the country. 

I have thought of the propriety of 
discussing the law in this matter, and 
after reflection, I think it would serve 
a useful purpose, inasmuch as this law 
will be attacked as no other law has 
been attacked. Something will be said 
about the constitutionality of the law 
and I realize that. I hope to meet them 
at the threshold and foreclose every 
specious argument that they can ad- 
vance as to the law. The substitute, 
undoubtedly, does that. This law cer- 
tainly does not violate the constitutional 
provision protecting the privacy of the 
home. I know such a contention will 
be made. When a person is in that 
person’s home, shut out from the world, 
that person is provided protection under 
our Constitution, and it is properly so. 
That constitutional protection was to 
correct an abuse against the privacy of 
a person’s home, where that person’s 
presence was confined to four walls of 
such home. It was never meant to pro- 
tect the traitors sitting in their homes 
and actually through the telephone, or 
radio, or television, taking his construc- 
tive presence outside of his home, even 
across State lines, and across mountains 
and oceans, as effectively for practical 
purposes as if he were present in the 
flesh. When a man brings his presence, 
actively or constructively, out of his 
home, he has lost that constitutional pro- 
tection. For instance, in the State of 
Georgia, a man sat in his own home and 
used his own telephone, and was indicted 
for using obscene, vulgar, and profane 
language in the presence of a female. 
The man called the residence of this 
lady many miles away, and when she 
answered, he, without provocation, used 
that language. He defended on the 
grounds that to be guilty under that 
statute, it must be proved that the lan- 
guage was used in the actual presence 
of the female. Our appellate court held, 
the language was in her presence as she 
heard it, and he used the telephone to 
transmit his presence to her, and the 
requirements of the statute met, 

Many States have regulatory statutes 
on this subject, these statutes owing their 
vitality to the fact that wiretapping is 
not offensive to the Constitution. Fur- 
ther, it is high time that we decree that 
no traitor shall use our Constitution to 
destroy our Constitution. The framers 
of our Constitution would weep over our 
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tenderness toward traitors and our criti- 
cisms of those who are trying to protect 
America against the greatest danger we 
ever faced. We must recognize the 
Communists in our midst are saying they 
oppose communism, and that something 
should be done about it, but they cannot 
be satisfied by any method of detection 
conceived by man. Our Constitution 
was to protect, not to destroy. It will 
protect. It was made in an emergency 
to protect against hysteria, stemming 
from emergency, and to protect against 
the prattlings of the do-gooders and 
traitors also. 

This substitute is the answer, my 
friends. It follows the law, it removes 
political influence, and if I were Attorney 
General, I would want that court order 
in the future, knowing that it would be 
a protection to me, in that it would re- 
strain me against overzealousness and 
would answer my critics that I had 
played politics, and as a prosecuting 
officer, I would know that it would render 
evidence more effective and would de- 
stroy the potency of counsel for the 
defendant in his arguments to the jury 
that the prosecution was politically in- 
spired, and that my prosecution would 
be more effective in behalf of the Gov- 
ernment that I had the honor and privi- 
lege of representing. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? Itisa 
very important point. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman heard 
someone make a statement that we 
might have to go to a judge where the 
offense is committed. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Yes; I heard that. 

Mr. WILLIS. That, of course, is ab- 
solutely wrong. Under this bill, they 
can go to any judge, anywhere in the 
United States. We absolutely had that 
under consideration and we made it as 
freeasabird. For instance, if they can- 
not get a judge in New York to sign one, 
and I think they can, but if they cannot, 
let them come down to Georgia and I 
will get them one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
12 minutes to the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. CruMPACKER], a member of 
the committee. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, 
at one stage in the consideration of this 
bill I regarded the proposal that has 
been suggested here by the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS] as a possi- 
ble solution to the dilemma which the 
committee faced. But just a little re- 
flection persuaded me that it was wholly 
unfeasible and unworkable. The gen- 
tleman’s proposed amendment, as I un- 
derstand it from listening to his disser- 
tation, would set up two standards. It 
would treat different classes of citizens 
in different ways. That is something 
which the Congress cannot do. We can- 
not set up 2 classes of citizens and say 
we will treat this group in 1 way and 
this group over here in a different way. 
What his proposal would do would be 
to say that for all those who, prior to 
the enactment of this legislation, may 
have committed criminal acts of which 
the Department of Justice has evidence 
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obtained by wiretapping, we will say to 
that group of people that this evidence 
is admissible in a criminal action against 
them if it was obtained upon the ex- 
press written authority of the Attorney 
General. Now to another group of peo- 
ple who may commit criminal acts in 
the future and against whom the Jus- 
tice Department may acquire evidence 
obtained by wiretapping, that evidence 
is admissible against them only if a prior 
court order was obtained, granting au- 
thority to tap the wires in question. 

Now, that is setting up two classes of 
citizens, treating them in a different 
manner, and that is something which 
the Congress cannot do under the equal- 
protection clause of the Constitution. I 
am sure the legislation would be ques- 
tioned before the courts. It undoubted- 
ly would be taken to the Supreme Court. 
Faced with that question, I am sure the 
Supreme Court would have to hold that 
the whole thing was unconstitutional. 

The separability clause which I under- 
stand the gentleman will include in his 
proposed substitute would not save any 
part of the bill, because the Supreme 
Court would have to say that the two 
sections are inconsistent with each other, 
oF it would have to say that they both 

all. 

It might be possible for the Supreme 
Court to make a distinction between the 
two on the question of whether or not 
the fourth amendment of the Constitu- 
tion is violated and hold that one section 
is in violation of the fourth amendment 
and the other is not; but on this ques- 
tion of the inconsistency of the two pro- 
visions, neither one could stand if they 
are inconsistent, and if there is any vio- 
lation of the Constitution they would 
both have to fall. 

What we might do if we should adopt 
the substitute proposed by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana would be to enact 
a law which would be a total nullity. 
If this substitute is adopted the effect 
might be to deny the Attorney General 
any right to use any wiretap evidence in 
any criminal procedure. Make no mis- 
take about it, Mr. Chairman, that might 
be what you are doing if you adopt the 
amendment to be offered by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

The proposal to require a prior court 
order before any wiretap evidence can 
be used on its face has a great deal of 
appeal, but let us look at that for just 
a minute. Most of the argument which 
is made in favor of that approach has 
been based on the bare statement that 
wiretapping is a dirty business. This 
statement, of course, stems from the dis- 
senting opinion of Mr. Justice Holmes 
in the Olmsted case in 1928. 

Why is wiretapping a dirty business? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I would first 
ask the gentleman why he feels that the 
first provision of the suggested substitute 
would be declared unconstitutional? Is 
it because of the differences presented or 
is it because he feels that the first section 
is unconstitutional? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. No, it is because 
the first paragraph and the second para- 
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graph are inconsistent with each other, 
not that either one of them standing by 
itself is unconstitutional but that both 
standing together are inconsistent, that 
they treat two classes of citizens in dif- 
ferent ways and therefore cannot stand. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Does the gen- 
tleman know of any particular instance, 
or is he prepared to cite any case in 
which the Supreme Court has so decided 
in a similar situation? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I cannot cite 
any case exactly in point, no; I do not 
know that the question has even arisen 
on this particular question of wiretap- 
ping; but there are instances, I cannot 
give the gentleman an exact citation at 
this moment, but there are many in- 
stances in which that question has been 
decided. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The question in 
my mind is whether we are not trying 
to determine the question for the Su- 
preme Court. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. No, we cannot 
determine the question for the Supreme 
Court; but at the same time it is not 
proper for the Congress to enact legisla- 
tion which it has reasonable ground to 
believe is unconstitutional. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. I was very much in- 
terested in the gentleman’s argument. 
In the first place, this is not discrimina- 
tion in any way, shape, or form, because 
of the necessity of the situation; we are 
not discriminating deliberately against 
any two classes of citizens. We are 
treating the matter in that way because 
that evidence is at hand. 

If the gentleman were correct then he 
would be telling us that just because we 
are trying to punish those who have of- 
fended in the past that unless we fol- 
low the Attorney General route that we 
could not resolve our will even if we 
want to. We are forced to that position 
because of the necessity of the situa- 
tion, and it is not discrimination. 

On the question of two approaches, I 
call the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that my bill contains a separability 
clause. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I dwelt on that 
particular point. I am fully aware of 
the necessities of the situation, but that 
does not remove the fact for one instant, 
that if the court order approach has any 
grounds for its existence at all it is that 
it is an additional protection given citi- 
zens. You are giving that protection to 
one group of citizens and denying it to 
another group of citizens, and I say those 
two positions are inconsistent. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. We cannot give the 
court order protection to those who have 
offended in the past. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I know you 
cannot. That does not alter the fact 
you are proposing to give it to one group 
of citizens and denying it to another 
group. 

Mr. WILLIS. Those similarly situ- 
ated are equally treated. All those in 
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the future who offend will be similarly 
treated; all of those who have offended 
in the past will be similarly treated. We 
are faced with the necessities of the sit- 
uation. I have studied this problem 
quite a bit. Our counsel has advised 
with me on it. We studied that very 
point, of course, so I humbly disagree 
with the gentleman’s views. 

Mr. CONDON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. CONDON. I understand the gen- 
tleman is making the argument that 
there will be some constitutional barrier 
in saying that from now on certain types 
of evidence can be treated in one way, 
unless you allowed that to go to the past. 
Is it not a basic constitutional principle 
that retroactive legislation that affects 
the substantial rights of any American 
citizen is unconstitutional if you at- 
tempt to go back into the past? You can 
change the rules and say that from now 
on this sort of activity will be illegal, but 
you cannot change the rules and go back 
and say that something you did before 
the Congress acted is now thereby go- 
ing to adversely affect your substantial 
constitutional rights. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Aill of the ac- 
tion this bill would involve would take 
place in the future. It would permit the 
admission in evidence of wiretap mate- 
rial in future criminal actions. But the 
gentleman from Louisiana proposes to 
make a distinction between wiretaps past 
and future. As far as the admission of 
evidence is concerned, that all has to be 
in the future. There are court decisions 
to the effect that changes in the rules of 
evidence are not a substantial right of 
the defendant and, therefore, the ex post 
facto provisions of the Constitution do 
not apply. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to address 
myself for a moment to the court-order 
procedure. What do you gain? What 
protection do you give anyone by this 
requirement that you must go to a court 
and obtain an order in advance in an ex 
parte proceeding? That meensa deputy 
district attorney or perhaps an FBI 
agent would go into the chambers of a 
Federal judge, present an affidavit 
setting up certain facts, and the judge 
would rule on that affidavit without hear- 
ing any evidence from the other side. 
Just how much protection is that? 
What are you doing that is of any sub- 
stantial benefit? All you are doing is 
adding more parties to the chain of 
knowledge, you are adding one more pos- 
sible leak for the information which you 
are trying to keep the criminals from 
learning. 

It seems to me that while this on its 
surface has a great deal of emotional ap- 
peal, when you get down to the actual 
facts of the matter the Attorney General 
must have more information at hand, as 
a practical matter he will have more in- 
formation in the case than any judge can 
possibly have based on an ex parte pro- 
ceeding, and therefore will be in a better 
position to exercise wise judgment. So 
that while on its surface you seem to be 
granting greater protection, are you in 
fact granting any at all? 
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There has been considerable mention 
of the fact that in the State of New York 
where this procedure is followed it has 
granted no substantial protection, that 
there are far more wiretaps being made 
there under the court-order procedure 
than have ever been made by the Justice 
Department under the Attorney Gen- 
eral's authority. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 8 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, any consideration of 
legislation authorizing wiretapping 
without a full understanding of the in- 
ternational criminal conspiracy, which 
prompted its introduction, would be 
useless theorizing. It is time we stopped 
theorizing on what to do about the 
threat of Communist subversion, and 
developed a practical program to expose 
and defeat it. 

It is an established fact that the in- 
ternational Communist conspiracy has, 
as its objective, the enslavement of all 
mankind. Over the past quarter of a 
century, it has demonstrated an evil 
and cunning ability to accomplish that 
objective. In the past 9 years alone, it 
has destroyed the sovereignty of 16 na- 
tions, has ruthlessly divided 2 nations, 
and has added some 600 million once- 
free people to the slave empire of Mus- 
covy. There is no nation in the world 
which has not felt the ever-probing ten- 
tacles of the Kremlin conspiracy. Here 
in the Western Hemisphere, we see evi- 
dence of covert Kremlin control of one 
of the once-free republics. In one other 
area of this hemisphere the agents of 
the Kremlin came close to establishing 
total power and were removed with lit- 
tle time to spare. In Puerto Rico this 
conspiracy disguises itself in the garb of 
nationalism, which itself is the mortal 
enemy of Russian communism. 

The methods employed by this Com- 
munist conspiracy are devious, covert, 
varied, and indeed diabolical. ‘The 
agents of this conspiracy are well 
trained, well financed, and for the most 
part dedicated to the evil cause they 
promote. They are trained to infiltrate 
every phase of life in a democracy, to 
infect the foundations of freedom, to 
sow the seeds of discord, hatred, and 
suspicion. They are expert in the arts 
of camoufiage, disguise, and deception. 

‘The agents of the Kremlin conspiracy 
receive special training in the technique 
of using the safeguards of freedom and 
free institutions to give them protective 
covering for their subversive activities. 
The most common example of this tech- 
nique is that used by a person who, 
under oath, is asked direct questions 
about membership in the Communist 
Party and then invokes the protection of 
the fifth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. ‘This technique of the Communist 
conspiracy is well known to every Ameri- 
can who has followed the hearings of 
the committees of Congress. Moreover, 
we should understand that the Commu- 
nist conspiracy perverts the safeguards 
set up to preserve freedom and indi- 
vidual liberty by using them to destroy 
individual liberty and the basic free- 
doms. 
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The “big fish” of the Communist con- 
spiracy in the countries of the free world, 
and particularly the United States, are 
not necessarily members of the Commu- 
nist Party. Their relationship to the 
Kremlin plan for world enslavement is 
hidden deep in the red cesspool of in- 
trigue. Like Alger Hiss, they will be 
exposed only through unusual methods 
of detection and convicted only after 
arduous and expensive trials. But they 
must be identified, exposed, and con- 
victed. It is time we went after the “big 
fish“ and through them sever the prob- 
ing and infecting tentacles of the 
Kremlin. 

It is clear that we must take direct, 
positive, and determined steps to stamp 
out Communist subversion in the United 
States. It is equally clear that we must 
also preserve and protect those basic 
principles and guaranties which stand 
as the foundations for our free society. 
Nothing would please the Kremlin more, 
or better serve its evil purposes, than 
if we were to be coerced or frightened 
into the adoption of totalitarian methods 
to expose and defeat the Communist 
conspiracy. 

Wiretapping as a legally accepted 
method can be a powerful weapon in 
the fight against this Red conspiracy. 
But it can also lead to abuses which 
could very well threaten the existence 
of the free institutions we seek to pre- 
serve. But I believe we can have wire- 
tapping legalized without opening the 
door to fatal abuses. As an absolute 
minimum, these basic conditions must 
govern any legislation granting such 
authority. 

First. In each case where wiretapping 
is considered by the Department of Jus- 
tice as necessary to protect the security 
of the United States, a Federal judge 
must issue a writ authorizing it. A Fed- 
eral judge with a life tenure and not sub- 
ject to political pressures will be more 
likely to carefully weigh the facts pre- 
sented and objectively determine in each 
case the need for authority to wiretap. 
Moreover any Federal judge who fails to 
serve this high standard and engages 
in capricious actions will be subject to 
impeachment by Congress. 

Second. The authority to grant a 
court order for wiretapping should be 
limited by clear definition to individuals 
or cases in which there is substantial 
reason to believe they are involved, di- 
rectly or indirectly, with the Commu- 
nist conspiracy. Under no circum- 
stances should wiretapping be author- 
ized as a means of securing information 
or evidence on individuals or cases which 
do not have substantial relationship to 
the Communist conspiracy. 

Third. Legislation authorizing wire- 
tapping to expose the Communist con- 
spiracy must have a terminal date on it. 
A proper terminal date for such legisla- 
tion should be that which corresponds 
with the final and inevitable defeat of 
the Communist world conspiracy. 

The legislation now before us grants 
final authority to the Attorney General 
to determine when, where, and how wire- 
tapping shall be used as a method to ex- 
pose the Communist conspiracy. This is 
a dangerous precedent because it places 
in the hands of one man, a political ap- 
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pointee, a powerful weapon which is not 
subject to the checks and balances of 
the three branches of Government which 
the Founding Fathers determined to be 
essential if our democracy was to be pre- 
served and to flourish. This should not 
be considered as a reflection on the char- 
acter of the Attorney General, but any 
Attorney General is human, and there- 
fore subject to pressures and likely to 
make errors in judgment. Moreover, it 
would be extremely difficult for any po- 
litical appointee always to be certain 
in his own mind that he is making 
proper use of the extraordinary power 
to authorize wiretapping. In making a 
decision as grave as this, which will cer- 
tainly be the case every time authority 
is granted for wiretapping, the judgment 
of more than one public official must be 
involved in order to make certain that 
no degree of abuse is permitted to creep 
into the exercise of the authority inher- 
ent in this act. As I have said before, 
the only certain protection against such 
abuses is the requirement of a Federal 
court order granted by a Federal judge 
who is not subject to political pressures 
and who is liable to impeachment if he, 
in a moment of weakness, would permit 
the abuse of this authority. I have heard 
no arguments advanced against the re- 
quirement of a court order by a Federal 
judge which have any substantive merit. 
The legislation now before us should be 
amended to include the reasonable and 
practical safeguards I have here indi- 
cated. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Jonas], a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I had not planned to talk at this 
time in order to express my views and 
convictions concerning the bill now being 
debated. However, I have this query in 
my own mind. I am fully aware of the 
fact that this bill was not reported for 
consideration on the floor of the House 
with the unanimous approval of the six 
members of the subcommittee. 

I am a member of the Chicago Bar 
Association and I am a member of the 
committee on Federal legislation. I 
am under the impression that this com- 
mittee had notice of the first bill that 
was submitted, that is, the bill that made 
court approval necessary as a condition 
precedent to making evidence obtained 
through wiretapping admissible in a trial 
in the Federal courts. Subsequently, an- 
other bill was reported out by my dis- 
tinguished friend, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Keatinc], chairman 
of the subcommittee, which indicated a 
complete abdication and abandonment 
of the approach to supervising and au- 
thorizing the right to tap wires. 

I have never been informed by any 
member of the committee whether there 
has been a full or complete hearing on 
the second bill that is before us now 
and so different from what was involved 
in the first issue. Were the leading 
bar associations throughout the country 
notified? Were members of the judi- 
ciary in charge of studying the prac- 
tices that now prevail in the courts 
notified? I have never been informed 
as to what, if any, testimony was ob- 
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tained or heard with reference to this 
second or substitute bill, as we call it 
now, that is before the House. 

Let me say this briefly. I am not op- 
posing and shall vote for legislation that 
has to do with wiretapping if such legis- 
lation is kept within the bounds of per- 
sonal security. I did not give the art of 
wiretapping the name of “dirty busi- 
ness.” That name was tied to this 
method of obtaining testimony by a wis- 
er mind than I ever hope to be; it was 
none other than the distinguished and 
respected Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. You can never get away from 
the fact that wiretapping is dirty busi- 
ness, but if you hope to catch people en- 
gaged in dirty business that can or does 
endanger our national security, we may 
have to deviate from the orderly and 
calm procedure and approach that law- 
enforcing agencies have employed here- 
tofore. 

Whatever we propose to do about this 
overall picture, I am for a bill that would 
invest the Federal courts and law en- 
forcement agencies with the same power 
and authority now delegated to the State 
courts. But I want to emphasize that 
I am definitely opposed to transferring 
to any law-enforcement officer in this 
country, who is merely an arm of the 
judiciary, authority that is inherently 
vested in the judiciary and can best be 
safeguarded by and through action and 
orders of the courts. 

Stop and think about this a minute. 
Let us discount and disregard all this 
talk about labeling legislation now be- 
fore us antitraitor legislation. Why get 
exercised and wrought up about charges 
made here that are not borne out by the 
facts? We know we have a job to do in 
this country concerning people who are 
spying upon us and who are deserving of 
being called saboteurs. But aside from 
all that, I challenge anyone on the floor 
of this House to show me where in the 
last decade or any other time in this 
20th century we have gone so far as to 
say to the attorney for the Government 
of the United States, the man who is 
charged with the duty to prosecute indi- 
viduals charged with violating our Fed- 
eral laws noted in the Criminal Code, 
“We herewith clothe you with the power 
and the authority of such magnitude 
as set forth and vested in the Attorney 
General of the United States as ex- 
pressed in the bill now before us“ and 
remember, this is not confined alone to 
the Department of Justice—the same 
Attorney General is clothed with the 
power to give these other departments 
the authority to tap wires, and based in 
some instances on the information so 
obtained, he is obligated to prosecute a 
case in which the evidence so procured 
may be necessary to convict. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lane]. i 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, I rise at 
this time to support the Willis substitute 
amendment. 

“Getting the goods” on Communist 
agents and fellow travelers in the United 
States is one thing. 

Being able to introduce in court the 
clinching evidence that can only be se- 
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cured by listening in and recording Com- 
munist communications, is another. 

Doing this in a way that will not give 
absolute and tempting power to any 
agency or individual in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, a power that, apart from 
searching out and convicting known 
Reds, might be used for political black- 
mail or worse, is the heart of the prob- 
lem. 

We all agree that the Department of 
Justice, the FBI, and other agencies that 
are responsible for the security of this 
Nation against spies, traitors, saboteurs, 
and those who conspire to overthrow our 
Government by force and violence, are 
handicapped by the present restrictions 
on what may be introduced as evidence 
in court trials of Communists, 

The FBI has evidence aplenty to con- 
vict a number of Reds and their acces- 
sories, before and after the fact, who are 
still free to carry on their espionage and 
sedition. 

The trouble is that under present laws 
evidence obtained by wiretapping is not 
admissible to convict them. 

We want to plug up that loophole in 
the law, and fast, to close the leaks in 
our national security. 

At the same time, and in the process of 
gathering up and convicting known spies 
and traitors, we must be careful not to 
give arbitrary power to those who might 
abuse it. 

And in so doing trespass on the rights, 
privileges, and privacy of law-abiding 
citizens. 

This substitute Willis bill is limited to 
those actions that imperil our national 
security. 

But it would best control over wire- 
tapping in our Federal court, to eliminate 
prying into personal conversations or 
communications not affecting national 
security. 

Without reflecting on any individual 
or group, I think we may say that the 
public has greater confidence in the 
courts, to see that justice is done in the 
control of this power, because the courts 
have established a record for integrity 
that would insist upon reasonable cause 
before issuing an order authorizing a 
wiretap. 

There would be no danger that indis- 
eriminate wiretapping would be intro- 
duced merely to blacken reputations, or 
used as a lever to accomplish ends trrele- 
vant to the issue of convicting spies and 
traitors. 

I agree with the report of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, when it says, and 
I quote: 

The existence of wiretapping is denied by 
no one, and that it creates a very serious 
problem is self-evident. No one denies that 
the practice of wiretapping invades an in- 
dividual’s privacy, but at the same time no 
one denies the right of society itself to be 
protected against criminals. The true so- 
lution to this problem appears to be a middle 
ground whereby the Government, through 
the law-enforcement agencies, may properly 
operate to apprehend and convict those who 
violate its laws under a procedure which 
will protect the rights and privileges of its 
law-abiding citizens, 


There are many of us, however, who 
disagree with the report when it states 
that, and I quote: 

Your committee believed that the best in- 
terests of all will be served by placing the 
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control of wiretapping in the hands of the 
Attorney General of the United States. 


We can and we should help our secu- 
rity agencies by making it possible to 
present evidence, now in their possession, 
which would corral Communist agents 
still on the loose. 

With this patriotic objective in mind, 
we should not make the mistake of in- 
vesting them with arbitrary power that 
would be a danger to themselves and to 
us. Political ambition, unfettered by law, 
or moderating procedures, is tempted to 
become authoritarian. 

In hunting down the Communists, we 
should guard against becoming like them 
in our methods. 

The feeling is unanimous that our se- 
curity agencies must be able to introduce 
wiretap evidence in criminal proceedings 
of Federal courts, restricted to investi- 
gations relating to the national security 
or defense. 

But under the control of Federal 
judges. 

The argument that the speed and se- 
crecy necessary at times to intercept 
vital evidence would be nullified by this 
safeguard does not have a substantial 
basis. 

Judges seldom betray confidence. 

And a schedule of informal availability 
could be worked out to cover emergencies. 

At the same time, the civil liberties 
of law-abiding citizens would be pro- 
tected from abuse. 

The adoption of the proposed Willis 
amendment to the bill to authorize ac- 
quisition and interception of communi- 
cations in the interest of national secu- 
rity and defense will not violate the 
rights of Americans. 

It will serve the Nation best. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. Hype], a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
proach this subject and have for some 
time with a great deal of misgiving. Ido 
not think it can be overemphasized to- 
day in this debate, that we are not deal- 
ing with the question of wiretapping as 
such, but merely with the question of the 
use of evidence received as a result of 
wiretapping. We should keep that in 
front of our eyes. That is the ball we 
should keep our eye on here today. How- 
ever, I would like to say in passing that 
I would support a bill which would make 
wiretapping illegal except by properly 
constituted authorities under limited 
circumstances. Even so, I think the 
Supreme Court of the United States was 
being realistic and was well advised when 
it held in the Olmstead case, which has 
been referred to here today, that wire- 
tapping was not an unreasonable search 
and seizure. 

Now let us be practicable about this 
thing. When a person gets on the tele- 
phone he steps outside of his home. I 
think anyone, at the expense of pure 
facetiousness, who is familiar with Lit- 
tle Town, U. S. A., and Cousin Mary 
calls Cousin Susie to talk about Uncle 
Joe, certainly knows that is true. When 
you get on the telephone you are no 
longer inside your home. You are on 
the inside talking to someone else out- 
side of your home. So it is not the same 
circumstances as someone invading your 
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home without the proper procedure of a 
search warrant. 

I will confess when I heard of the 
amendment to be offered by my good 
friend from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS], 
whereby he is going to propose that we 
have two provisions, a double-barreled 
proposition, one of which will enable us 
to get offenders on whom they already 
have evidence, and one of which will gov- 
ern the use of such evidence in future 
cases, that I was somewhat swayed. I 
am not altogether sure that I have com- 
pletely made up my mind about it. 
However, I have this fear, and it is the 
fear expressed by the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. Crumpacker], I think 
either provision will stand by itself. But 
I do fear that if you have a double- 
barreled proposition it might not stand 
up. 

I recognize also that the gentleman 
has a separability clause in his amend- 
ment, but I am still afraid that you will 
wind up without any bill if we go along 
with the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIS. We are here dealing 
with a question of a rule of evidence. 
The gentleman from Indiana IMr. 
CRUMPACKER] said that we were treat- 
ing two classes of citizens differently. 
That is so any time you adopt a crimi- 
nal law. You speak for the future and 
you are going to treat people in the 
future different from those you have 
treated in the past for the same offense. 

Mr. HYDE. But the gentleman is 
also speaking for people in the past in 
the same bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. Right. But the consti- 
tutional question the gentleman talks 
about would only be reached if the Con- 
gress were deliberately arbitrary and 
capricious. We are not discriminating. 
We are accepting the facts that we have 
in hand and are dealing with them ac- 
cordingly. We could not use a court 
order in the past. 

Mr. HYDE. What the gentleman is 
talking about is a matter of opinion. I 
have expressed my opinion on it and I 
have fear about it. The gentltman has 
his opinion and his convictions about 
it. 

Now, it is not a matter of trusting one 
Government agency more than another. 
In either event, whether you have the 
Attorney General approach or the court 
approach, the Attorney General in either 
event in his offiice will have the full in- 
formation. So what I am apprehensive 
of is passing a law which will not en- 
able us to use evidence which the Attor- 
ney General has in order to secure a 
conviction. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
has well said that from a legalistic angle, 
wiretapping is not an invasion of the 
home, but what is the gentleman’s view 
from an actual angle, sitting in his home, 
when there is wiretapping? 

Mr. HYDE. I have already said, al- 
though the gentleman perhaps did not 
hear me, I think from a legalistic angle 
it was not an invasion of the home, 
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Nevertheless, I would be in favor of a 
bill which would make it illegal except 
for properly constituted authorities un- 
der limited circumstances. That is the 
way I feel on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maryland has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
6 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. KLEIN I. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve—and I have listened to all the de- 
bate—I believe I am the first speaker, 
although I am certain I have some sup- 
pert among the Members—who are op- 
posed to this biil, with or without the 
sugarcoating that it provides for an or- 
der of the court. 

I agree with Mr. Justice Holmes who 
has called wiretapping dirty business, 
and I am somewhat amused at the ap- 
parent squeamishness of the leadership 
of the other side who call this an anti- 
traitor bill rather than a wiretapping 
bill. You will recall how our colleague 
from Indiana the majority leader here 
on the floor the other day when he was 
asked about the program mentioned that 
on a certain day he was going to call up 
the antitraitor bill. He was asked by 
the minority leader whether he meant 
the wiretapping bill and he said No, I 
mean the antitraitor bill.” 

I have great regard and affection for 
my good friend from New York [Mr. 
KEATINOI, and I am very happy that he 
made the statement that he did at the 
outset of his remarks. 

He stated that he would not call those 
who opposed this legislation as traitors. 
That is very magnanimous of him. I 
believe I oppose traitors and all forms 
of subversion as much as he does. With 
the aura of fear prevalent in this coun- 
try today, due in part to the activities 
of some of our investigating committees, 
it is difficult to speak out on many sub- 
jects. But that will not deter me. 

I think we are all unanimous in this 
House as being opposed to traitors. Per- 
haps you should call this bill an anti- 
sin bill, because everybody in the House 
is opposed to sin, and you might not meet 
any opposition. I think we should recog- 
nize that in opening the door to wire- 
tapping and the legal use of such tapped 
wires, we are embarking upon a very 
dangerous precedent, which once estab- 
lished will be extended and extended, 
and will some day come back to haunt 
us. 
My objection is fundamental. I ob- 
ject to the tapping of wires. I think it 
is an invasion of the privacy of the home 
and of the person, and I think that the 
Founding Fathers, the makers of our 
Constitution, would be opposed to it had 
they had telephones in those days. 

My objection is that this is getting the 
foot in the door, it is the elephant get- 
ting his trunk under the tent. If you 
permit it in this instance against espi- 
onage it will not be long before you will 
want to extend it to kidnaping and then 
you will have another extension to ex- 
tortion and all these other heinous of- 
fenses to which everyone is opposed. 

I would be willing, Mr. Chairman, to 
support it if this bill were written in such 
fashion as to say that it be limited to 
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cases of espionage or subversion, but that 
all other wiretapping should be illegal. 

Wiretapping is made illegal by the 
Federal Communications Act, but we all 
know that it is practiced by the FBI and 
other agencies; although they cannot 
under the decision in the Nardone case 
use the evidence thus obtained. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLEIN. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. The committee did 
consider that proposition of outlawing 
all wire-tapping except in prescribed 
cases such as national defense and na- 
tional security. 

Mr. KLEIN. What happened to it? 

Mr, CELLER. We felt that there 
would be a point of order made to such a 
proposal because it falls four-square 
within the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of 
which the gentleman is a member. 
Would the gentleman’s committee be 
willing to consider a bill of that char- 
acter? 

Mr. KLEIN. I am not able to speak 
for the chairman or for the committee, 
but as for myself I would be very happy 
to consider such a bill; as a matter of 
fact I will introduce such a bill if it is 
necessary. 

If the chairman will permit me I would 
like to quote just one sentence from a 
decision of the Supreme Court, the Olm- 
stead case, which has been referred to 
here many times during the course of 
this debate. In the dissenting opinion 
Mr. Justice Brandeis said: 

They— 


Meaning the makers of the Constitu- 
tion— 
conferred, as against the Government, the 
right to be let alone—the most compre- 
hensive of rights and the right most valued 
by civilized men. 


Opening and reading the mail, issuing 
and checking identity papers at regular 
intervals, universal fingerprinting, regis- 
tration of all residents, a search of every- 
one’s house now and then—just a quick 
look-see to discover what evidence affect- 
ing national security might turn up—all 
these, like wiretapping, might now and 
then afford the police some information 
they might not otherwise obtain. It is 
doubtful whether such random, hap- 
hazard searches of the population at 
large are very efficient police methods, 
but efficient or not, the undesirability of 
most of them was decided a long time ago 
by the adoption of the Bill of Rights. 

Let me quote now from a very con- 
servative daily, the Wall Street Jour- 
nal. I may say that I was very happy to 
hear the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
THOMAS], in his argument on the rule 
make the same point which I believe I 
am making when he said that he was 
opposed to any wiretapping at all or 
using such information as evidence. 

Here is what the Wall Street Journal 
na in an editorial on November 19, 

It could create an atmosphere in which 
people would be afraid to talk on the tele- 
phone about anything * * * it may be 
argued that only spies need fear it. But it 
is not quite so simple as that. Telephone 
conversations can be misconstrued, inno- 
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cent remarks interpreted as evil. Who would 
feel wholly secure knowing that any con- 
versation could be recorded to use against 
him? Certainly every effort must be made 
to prosecute as well as discover. But we are 
confident the effort can successfully be made 
without infringing the Bill of Rights. 


That is my position. I know times 
being what they are, with this fear that 
is prevalent throughout the country, 
people are afraid to speak their minds. 
This invasion of our privacy, this in- 
fringement on our civil rights is some- 
thing that we cannot be silent about. 
I warn you that you will find as time 
goes on that what I say is true, if we pass 
this bill, before long we will have amend- 
ments offered to widen this exemption 
and permit the use of this type of testi- 
mony in all cases. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota, Mr. 
Chairman, in my service here in the 
House this is the second time I have sup- 
ported a wiretapping bill. In June of 
1941 there was presented to the House 
by the administration a request for al- 
most the identical authority that is 
asked for in this bill, to be vested in the 
Attorney General, in the FBI and in the 
allied military services. 

I recali one of the most brilliant 
speeches made upon that bill was made 
by our distinguished friend from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. GRAHAM]. It was on H. R. 
4228, and if my colleagues care to look 
at the Recorp of that time they will find 
it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
87, part 5, page 5768 and subsequent 
pages. 

Let me say that at that time, as near 
as I can recall, without exception the 
Republican members of the Judiciary 
Committee supported wholeheartedly 
legislation granting to the then Attorney 
General of the United States, now Mr. 
Justice Jackson of the Supreme Court, 
substantially the authority that is asked 
for in this bill. 

That bill, H. R. 4228, extended beyond 
what is asked for in this bill because it 
extended the authority not only to espi- 
onage but also to kidnapping and 
extortion. 

Let me say I am glad that the great 
Committee on the Judiciary brought in 
the kind of a bill that it did. I think it 
should be limited, as it has been limited, 
to the national security. Let me say to 
you further that I personally know of 
two people who are at liberty, who com- 
mitted treason, in my opinion and I 
think in the opinion of any court, be- 
cause the only evidence that they have 
of their crimes was obtained by wiretap- 
ping which, if it had been admissible, 
would have been absolute proof of their 
guilt. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to read a 
list of some of our distinguished friends 
on the Democratic side who voted in sup- 
port of that legislation. Let me say, 
in candor, that I offered an amendment 
to that bill which limited its effect at 
that time to two years, and that amend- 
ment was adopted. In the light of what 
we have learned in the last 13 years, of 
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the constant attack on our form of 
Government by the Communists, by 
those who would destroy it, we need 
permanent legislation of this type today. 
All we have to do is to think of what has 
transpired in the last 13 years, of con- 
ditions which were brought about not 
by those who were actually at war with 
us but those who are, in fact, our mortal 
enemies and are for the destruction of 
everything which we believe in in this 
country. I say to you that that power 
should be given to the Attorney General; 
I think in a purely practical sense that 
power should be lodged in the Attorney 
General instead of it being spread to 
the multiple jurisdictions in the courts 
of this country. Let me say that I am 
proud that I voted for that bill. I had 
distinguished support from my good 
friend, the gentleman from Tennessee, 
[Mr. Priest] and the majority leader at 
that time, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. McCormack] and from 
many others of my good friends who may 
now feel that they should not support 
this legislation, as has been reported to 
the Committee. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H. R. 8649 before us for 
consideration today, which is better 
known as the antitraitor bill. I think 
the bill is well named because the pro- 
visions of this proposed legislation will 
affect only traitors, spies, and the Com- 
munists within our gates, who, working 
under the direction of Moscow and the 
Kremlin, have been, and are now en- 
gaged in, espionage and conspiracies to 
undermine and destroy our liberties by 
overthrowing our Government. 

The purpose of this bill is to unshackle 
the United States Attorney General, who 


has the responsibility of protecting the - 


safety of our Government and to give 
him the power to authorize the FBI and 
the intelligence agents of the military 
to secure evidence against such traitors, 
spies, and conspirators by tapping in on 
their telephone conversations. 

Mr. Chairman, when either of these 
agencies are authorized by the Attorney 
General to secure such telephone evi- 
dence this bill makes the use of that 
evidence permissible in a criminal trial 
subject to the rules of the court, when 
such persons are being tried for treason, 
seditious conspiracy, sabotage, espionage, 
violation of the Smith Act and the 
Atomic Energy Act. 

Heretofore, such evidence could not 
be used against those charged with these 
crimes because of an adverse ruling by 
the Supreme Court. If this legislation 
is passed it will unshackle the chief law 
officer of the United States, unshackle 
the FBI and the military intelligence 
agents. 

Such evidence will be made admissible 
against such criminals, will make it pos- 
sible to detect more of them and bring 
into the Courts evidence against them 
which will convict and send to jail Com- 
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munists, spies, and traitors who, work- 
ing under the direction of Moscow and 
the Kremlin, are trying to destroy our 
country. 

Even though the number of such dan- 
gerous Communists may be less than 
twenty-five or fifty thousand in our Na- 
tion, yet they are so dedicated to the 
destruction of our country that these 
fanatics can do, and have done, tre- 
mendous damage to our country in the 
past and will continue their sabotage 
of our Nation in the future. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation will 
make it more difficult for them to op- 
erate, and it will make it easier for the 
FBI and the military intelligence agents 
to seek them out and secure the evidence 
on them necessary to bring about their 
conviction and confinement in the jails 
and stop their destructive efforts. 

When one takes into consideration 
how lax our Nation of freedom and lib- 
erty has been during the past number of 
years which made it possible for such 
spies as Judith Coplon, the Rosenbergs, 
Gold, and Fuchs all of whom were spying 
against our country and sending infor- 
mation over to Russia, making it possible 
for Russia to develop the atomic bomb, 
we can realize the terrible damage that 
was done to our country. Scores of 
other Communists, many who have been 
convicted, under the Smith Act, and 
many who escaped conviction because 
we did not have a law like this, have also 
done great damage to our country and 
many are still engaged in their treason- 
able efforts. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of this Na- 
tion are tired of letting the Communists, 
spies, and saboteurs carry on their work 
against this Government and want 
something done about it. They are tired 
of witnessing the ease with which the 
Communists have carried on their work 
against our Government. They are tired 
of seeing the Communists coddled in any 
way or form. The people want the real 
Communists hunted down, prosecuted, 
sent to prison for long terms or if aliens, 
deported to the countries from which 
they came. 

No one can estimate the value of the 
legislation that is before us today if it 
could only have been passed and been 
in operation since the beginning of 
World War I. 

It might have saved a great many 
lives of American soldiers as well as 
billions upon billions of dollars. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to see this legis- 
lation passed just as it is written, and 
without any amendments. It has been 
too long delayed. Let us do it today. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. Ropino]. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the Committee, I, like all 
Members of this House, feel very keenly 
and very seriously about this question of 
wiretapping. I know, too, that at this 
time we are met with a serious proposi- 
tion, that is, whether or not we are going 
to be able to deal with the saboteurs and 
the spies and the traitors and those peo- 
ple who would destroy our way of living, 
effectively. We have heard much talk 
and we have read much in the public 
press that many of these individuals may 
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be at large who are attempting to de- 
stroy our way of life. 

Now, we have heard here, and rightly 
so, that an eminent jurist once said in 
handing down an opinion of the Supreme 
Court, that wiretapping is “dirty busi- 
ness.” And, as a previous speaker aptly 
stated, it becomes necessary at times to 
deal with dirty business in a manner 
that we, who are used to a democracy, 
can sometimes not understand, and 
possibly we are living in one of those 
times when we must yield some of our 
rights for the Nation and its security. 
But, we also believe in the right of 
privacy and in the right of an individual 
to be secure in his own home. 

The law of the land—the fourth 
amendment of our Constitution—pro- 
vides for the right of people to be secure 
in their persons, houses, papers, and ef- 
fects against unreasonable searches and 
seizure—that this right shall not be vio- 
lated—and no warrants shall issue but 
upon probable cause—supported by oath 
or affirmation, upon authority properly 
obtained. 

It may be argued that this right of 
privacy is not absolute when our na- 
tional security and the life of our Nation 
is involved. And therefore under proper 
authority and reasonable cause having 
been shown, a man’s home may be 
searched and his papers seized. 

True. Then why shouldn’t we—if our 
national security is involved—permit 
wiretapping—many have asked—using, 
however, the safeguards spelled out in 
the fourth amendment. We can. But 
we must be careful—careful that we 
fully preserve the civil rights of every 
citizen and do not destroy our priceless 
heritage of civil liberties. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, this is one of 
the times when the right of privacy may 
be limited and wiretapping be allowed 
but only in certain cases so that we may 
deal with the saboteurs and with the 
spies and the traitors of our country. 
But if we do yield this right of privacy 
in the interest of national security, let 
us make certain that we impose proper 
safeguards that we do not have an abuse 
of this power. Nor can we vest this au- 
thority without safeguard in any one 
individual to go to someone’s home and 
invade his right of privacy, even for our 
national security. Mr. Justice Murphy 
once stated, “We must have it under- 
stood that while we will oppose firmly 
and vigorously any illegal activities we 
will do so in a responsible manner and 
within the orbit of the Constitution. 
That is the American way.” 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to support 
the Willis substitute which, in my opin- 
ion, adequately protects the rights of 
individuals by providing that wiretap- 
ping may be allowed only in those cases 
where our national security is involved 
and only upon the issuance of an order 
to do so from a Federal court judge. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr, 
WOLVERTON]. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the objectives sought 
by the legislation now under considera- 
tion. The purpose of the bill is to make 
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admissible in evidence information ob- 
tained by the tapping of wires in the trial 
of cases where the defendant is charged 
with treason, sabotage, sedition, or simi- 
lar crime involving the security of our 
Nation. 

While wiretapping in general is con- 
demned as an intrusion of the privacy of 
an individual, yet there is no justifiable 
objection to the utilization of wiretap- 
ping as a means of obtaining evidence 
when the sole purpose is to obtain the 
evidence against individuals engaged in 
a criminal conspiracy against the secu- 
rity of our Nation. Nor should there be 
any objection for such a purpose. It is 
inconceivable that a person executing a 
criminal design that involves the secu- 
rity of our Nation and its people should 
be permitted to utilize means of com- 
munication to effect his or her criminal 
purpose, 

The only question that arises and calls 
for careful consideration is as to the 
limitations to be imposed to insure that 
the right to tap wires should not be used 
by any official for purposes other than 
the due performance of his sworn duty. 
Thus, it should be limited as to who shall 
have the power and the conditions under 
which it may be exercised. To make cer- 
tain that the power is not unduly exer- 
cised, or used for other than proper 
purposes, there have been two methods 
proposed: First, that it shall not be exer- 
cised except upon the consent of the 
Attorney General of the United States; 
or, second, only by consent first obtained 
from an appropriate Federal court. This 
latter suggestion is made without in any 
way impugning the honesty, integrity, 
and high purpose of the present Attorney 
General. Yet there may be times when 
one would not be willing to entrust this 
great power to an individual even though 
he occupy that high office. Therefore, 
it would seem that it is not unreason- 
able nor without justification to require 
that the power to tap wires should be 
exercised only with the consent and after 
the approval of a Federal court. 

It is, of course, to be understood that 
this legislation applies only to prosecu- 
tions in Federal courts. There are a 
great many of our States that already 
have the same provision in their statu- 
tory law relating to State trials. 

There is need at the present time that 
legislation of this character shall be 
passed to give the protection and secu- 
rity our people should have. Our Nation 
needs today more than ever every weapon 
that is possible to destroy and make in- 
effectual the efforts being made by spies 
and traitors to our country. The im- 
munity that is now given to them must 
be stopped. The Department of Justice 
is entitled to this legislation as a means 
of carrying out effectually its obligation 
to protect and make secure our Nation 
and its people. 

I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr, MCCULLOCH], : 
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Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, it 
is seldom that I rise to speak on the floor 
and take the time of the House. I do 
it in this instance because I have such a 
strong feeling concerning the matter 
before us. 

I have studied the Supreme Court de- 
cisions. I have read the magazine ar- 
ticles. I have listened to the debate here 
on the floor and in committee. I know 
that wire tapping has been described 
as dirty business and the evidence there- 
from as fruit from the poisonous tree. 
But there are things that are worse than 
dirty business, and there are things that 
are worse than fruit from the poisonous 
tree. Some of these things are treason, 
sabotage, espionage, and the like. 

If you do not believe me, ask the 
mother or the father of the boy who is in 
an unmarked grave on the cold and bar- 
ren hillsides in faraway Korea. I am 
willing to risk permitting the introduc- 
tion in evidence of information secured 
under the provisions of this bill. One 
will always have the protection of a 
grand jury and a petit jury of his peers. 
In my opinion, no innocent, patriotic 
American will suffer under this bill, if 
it becomes law. 

I am for the bill as it came from the 
committee, primarily for one reason, 
I am reliably advised that J. Edgar 
Hoover, who has served four Presi- 
dents and who has served well over 
a half-dozen Attorneys General, has 
specifically asked for this authority to 
be vested in the Attorney General of 
the United States. It is within the 
power of this Congress to give the au- 
thority to the Attorney General, and it 
is within our power to take it away. I 
cannot help but recall to you what my 
able colleague the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. O'Hara] has just said. He 
read only a few of the names of the able 
gentlemen on the other side of the aisle 
who, before I came to this Congress, in 
times not half so dangerous as these, 
were ready, willing, and anxious to, and 
voted to, give that power to the Attorney 
General. Why not give it to him now? 

Mr, CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
6 minutes to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp]. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been hesitant about participating in this 
debate because I am not a member of 
the Judiciary Committee, and because 
in the very little time made available for 
discussion under the rule, I want to hear 
from the more experienced legislators 
and the learned constitutional lawyers 
st sit among us on both sides of the 

e. 

Two motives lie behind my decision to 
speak up notwithstanding these re- 
straints of time and lack of seniority. 

First, I want to object again to the 
device of the legislative label. To call 
this proposal the antitraitor bill is to 
call by inference those who oppose this 
bill protraitor. This is an attempt 
to legislate by intimidation and it sug- 
gests that the advocates of this proposal 
are worried about their own case. 

If the decision that we make here to- 
day on this grave question, is to hinge 
on the application of an epithet, then 
America is really in great peril. Then 
already the coin of our freedom has been 
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debased. The influence of counterfeit 
democracy is upon us. We have fallen 
at home—and in our legislative hall—a 
prey to the evil we seek to resist. 

No matter what else we do here today, 
let us make clear that no one can panic 
us into legislative compliance or frighten 
us out of our constitutional responsibili- 
ties. Let us hear no more of these police 
state polemics. This is the tyranny of 
labels at its positive worst. 

My second motive for entering this 
dispute springs from my personal back- 
ground and experience. 

For many years I was engaged in law- 
enforcement work. I know something 
about it. 

As an FBI agent and as a prosecutor, 
I investigated and prosecuted a large 
number of criminal cases, running the 
gamut of domestic offenses and including 
kidnapings, extortions, sabotage, and 
espionage. My entire training and ex- 
perience make me sympathetic to the 
prosecutor and his problems. I have 
lived with them myself. 

But the same experience which makes 
me sympathetic toward the prosecutor, 
makes me fear unbridled police power. 

I know the exasperations, the heart- 
breaks, and the frequent frustrations of 
law-enforcement work, and I know the 
temptations that police problems pre- 
sent. The very nature of police power 
makes it a thing to be feared and those 
who have lived closest to it and who have 
worked most intimately with it are usu- 
ally most concerned about it. Even in 
the very best of hands and under the 
greatest of safeguards, the exercise of 
police power should be constantly re- 
strained. 

The good prosecutor does not want 
naked police power because he knows the 
potential for evil that it contains. 

The good prosecutor wants this awful 
power under a higher control and not 
under his own. And our society recog- 
nizes the weakness of men and the mag- 
nitude of this power and has developed 
such controls for its own protection. 

That is why we have prosecutors, 
grand juries, judges, trial juries, appel- 
late courts and supreme courts in addi- 
tion to our police. These are all curbs 
on naked police power. The argument 
for the giving of this raw power to the 
Attorney General on the ground that he 
can be trusted with it flies in the face 
of the accumulated experience of law 
enforcement people. I have no doubt 
that the intentions of the Attorneys Gen- 
eral are good. 

Experienced prosecutors have to be 
concerned about the overzealousness of 
law-enforcement officers. Seasoned 
prosecutors know that they must con- 
stantly watch and exercise control over 
well-intentioned police authorities. Yet, 
in the face of all this experience, and 
contrary to the advice of men who have 
devoted their lives to law-enforcement 
work, we are asked to hand over with- 
out any controls or safeguards one of 
the worst features of police power, the 
ability to intercept and interfere with 
private wire communications. 

The grave constitutional questions 
which arise in one’s mind with respect 
to the use of this power are known to 
the members of this House, 
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The decisions of our courts and the 
debates on this floor point up the fact 
that we have in our hands, in this pro- 
-posal which is before us today, the ex- 
plosive trigger which can set off by chain 
reaction the destruction of our Ameri- 
can democracy and leave us in the ruins 
of a police-state dictatorship. 

If we make this grant of police power 
to any Attorney General of the United 
States without any kind of supervision 
or control, we have placed in the hands 
of one man a power to destroy our pri- 
vacy and our liberty, which may be 
greater than the weapons of our ene- 
mies. If it is considered sensible and 
necessary to place atomic weapons under 
controls it is even more sensible and 
necessary within our own borders to keep 
controls on the power that can destroy 
our democracy. 

It must be perfectly clear to all of us 
that something has happened in the 
United States and in the world when 
we are trying to find a way to use the 
weapons of the dictator within the limi- 
tations of a democracy. 

Conscious of our awful responsibility 
if we are to make this grant of power in 
order to fight our enemies we must ac- 
knowledge that it is required of us that 
we do all that we can to prevent the 
infliction upon us of this abuse of power. 

It is on this premise that contrary to 
my deepest feelings and with a heavy 
sense of responsibility, I am willing to 
vote to make this grant of power to the 
Attorney General but only under the rea- 
sonable restrictions of a higher au- 
thority. 

Within our political framework, where 
can we find higher authority? Obvi- 
ously it should not rest in the executive 
department where this power is sought, 
and through which it will be exercised. 

Obviously, the legislative branch, by 
the nature of its makeup, is not able to 
effectively control and supervise such 
power. 

There remains only one place in our 
political system and happily it is the best 
place, the judicial branch. The very 
nature of the judiciary lends itself to the 
best type of control over police power. 
Our judges are appointed for life. They 
are aloof from the pressures of politics 
and expediency. By training and dis- 
position, they are by and large and with 
few exceptions men of moderate tem- 
perament, and of inquiring and dispas- 
sionate mind. In the calm atmosphere 
of the judicial branch, we can best re- 
pose control over this dangerous power. 
Nothing is perfect in this world, but 
surely it must be apparent that super- 
vision by the judiciary over the power 
to intercept communications is the best 
safeguard we can devise. The objection 
that such control would cause too much 
delay is a superficial and dilatory argu- 
ment. For many years we have per- 
mitted searches and seizures only under 
judicial supervision to guard against 
overzealous law enforcement. 

It is good that basic civil rights require 
that police power operates within decent 
limitations. There is nothing so urgent 
about the present situation as to require 
us to give up our ancient procedure safe- 
guarding due process of law. 

C—303 
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In 1941, Congress was asked to pass a 
wiretapping bill. Pearl Harbor was only 
a few months away and the argument 
made on the floor of the House then was 
that the Attorney General urgently 
needed this power if we were to success- 
fully overcome the Nazis and Fascists. 
The Congress turned down this request 
and we won our fight against the Nazis 
and Fascists. We caught a lot of spies 
and saboteurs. When I was in Nurem- 
berg, the top Nazis told us that every 
Nazi spy and saboteur agent who was 
sent to the United States was appre- 
hended by the FBI. 

Having overcome the forces of nazism 
and fascism without the grant of this 
power we are now faced with the prob- 
lem of the worldwide Communist con- 
spiracy and we are told that it is neces- 
sary to grant this power in order to 
overcome the conspirators. We have 
successfully prosecuted a lot of Commu- 
nists in this country. I am proud of 
the record that the United States De- 
partment of Justice has made and if the 
job has not been letter perfect, I suspect 
that the trouble lies not so much in the 
fact that we have inadequate tools with 
which to make the fight, but rather more 
because we have not had a true under- 
standing of the nature of the menace 
and the will to do all that is necessary 
to overcome it. 

I have grave doubt that wiretapping 
will help us very much to defeat the 
Communists, but I am willing to resolve 
that doubt in this hour and for the time 
being on the side of the Attorney Gen- 
eral and those who are responsible for 
our national security and defense. 

I repeat that I do this with a feeling 
of reluctance and with a heavy sense of 
responsibility and I therefore propose 
that in granting this police power we see 
to it that it is exercised under judicial 
control and that the grant is made for 
a limited period of time. At the proper 
time when amendments may be offered 
to this legislation I hope a number of 
changes will be made. When I spoke 
against the granting of the rule earlier 
today, I said that this bill in its present 
form was almost completely objection- 
able. I urged that we reject the rule 
and thus suggest to this committee that 
it rewrite this legislation. I pointed out 
then and call to your attention now the 
fact that on passage of this bill the dis- 
turbing abuses of which the American 
people complain with respect to wire- 
tapping will continue. 

This bill does not make private wire- 
tapping illegal. 

This bill does not make the divulgence 
of information obtained by private wire- 
tapping illegal. If we can amend this 
legislation so as to really stop private 
snoopers from tapping our wires we 
will be performing a great service for the 
American people. This bill does not do 
it. 

It does nothing to clarify the serious 
doubts that exist with respect to the in- 
tentions of the Federal Communications 
Act. 

It does absolutely nothing about the 
problem of State and local wiretapping. 
The State of New York and some other 
jurisdictions have legalized wiretapping 
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and the disclosure of information ob- 
tained through wiretapping. Every law- 
yer who has examined the New York 
State situation and the Federal Commu- 
nications Act knows that the New York 
State law and other similar laws are 
illegal. 

What public officials are doing in New 
York today in wiretapping is forbidden 
by the law of the United States and if an 
Attorney General does his job he would 
have to institute prosecutions against 
every Official and individual who is 
engaged in that activity. 

But, as I said in my discussion on the 
rule, do not be disturbed, for I can assure 
you that there will be no prosecutions in 
the future any more than there have 
been in the past, because the shocking 
truth is that the Federal Government 
itself has dirty hands. 

Furthermore, this bill does nothing 
about those terrible domestic crimes 
known as kidnaping and extortion, where 
the use of wire communication may be 
essential to the carrying out of these 
crimes. 

Besides all of these omissions and 
failures, no time limitation is placed on 
this grant of power which is requested. 
I believe that if we grant this authority 
in a restricted area and under judicial 
supervision, we should do so for a period 
of not more than 1 year. At the end of 
that year we should require that the At- 
torney General come before the Judiciary 
Committee of this House and tell us how 
many wiretaps were authorized, how 
much information was obtained and 
used for prosecution purposes in our 
Federal courts. No harm can be done 
from placing this restriction on this leg- 
islation, and great good can be the re- 
sult of it. At the end of a year we may 
very well find that this power has been 
abused. We may find that it has not 
produced the results expected, and we 
may find it better to withdraw it. We 
should keep a checkrein, at least, for 
some years, and probably for all time, 
on the exercise of this power, and the 
proposal concerning a time limitation 
which I shall make to you in the form 
of an amendment will be no hardship or 
burden on the Attorney General. 

Perhaps the most specious argument 
that is made by those who favor the 
granting of this uncontrolled power is 
that no innocent person needs to worry 
about wiretapping. This is probably the 
worst type of police-power propaganda, 
This is the lowest common denominator 
of our vaunted constitutional rights. 
Those who express it have no concept 
of the nature of a right. Besides being 
the lowest form of authoritarian propa- 
ganda, it is also the most subtle and 
deceitful. 

What has happened in this Nation 
when responsible men make such an 
argument for this kind of legislation? 

But what is worse and even more 
frightening is that it appears that our 
people have been so misled as to fall for 
this nonsense. 

Have we become a nation of faceless 
people, without individual personalities, 
without privacy, and without individual 
dignity? 

Are there no sacred things left? 
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Cannot a parent speak alone to his 
child? 

Must the patient surrender that con- 
fidence born of privacy which he shares 
with his physician? 

Have husbands and wives no words 
that are their own? Are we committed 
to live in the police-state goldfish bowl? 
God forbid that the nature of America 
has been thus altered. 

Of all the people in the world we have 
been known as a community of indi- 
viduals. This is the element above all 
others that has made us great. This 
explains our fierce affection for our indi- 
vidual political and private rights. And 
growing out of them is the individual 
responsibility which has contributed 
more than anything else to giving us 
the highest standard of living and the 
best form of Government that has ever 
been known on the face of the earth. 

If we lose this initiative that springs 
from our protected individualities, 
America will no longer be the great 
leader that she is in the battle for free- 
dom and for justice. For freedom and 
justice are individual rights. 

The despicable argument that only the 
wicked need fear the wire-tapper must 
be discarded in the same receptacle with 
the dirty slogan “antitraitor bill.” This 
is a time for calmness, for fairness, and 
there is no room for hysteria and 
prejudice. 

I need not remind you that as we 
debate this question, the world is on fire. 

That conflagration was started by 
power-mad men who think they know 
best how to run the world. The flames 
are licking at our borders. We are in 
peril. In order to use every method at 
our disposal, I am willing to authorize 
the lighting of some backfire but only 
under the greatest precautions and the 
most complete controls. Backfire tech- 
nique has gotten out of hand before. It 
is no real or permanent technique to 
prevent the spread of fire. It is a 
method used only in the last extremes 
for limited purposes and under guar- 
antees and precautions of absolute con- 
trol. It is no real substitute for water. 
Let us this day resolve to put out the 
fires of tyranny with the waters of free- 
dom and if we must use the instrument 
of backfire, let us do so with the greatest 
of caution. In so doing, we shall protect 
the heart and soul of our American 
democracy. 

Mr.GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of the time remaining to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. MILLER], 
@ member of the subcommittee that 
drafted this bill. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of New York. I yield. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. As a layman, I 
would like to get a couple of things 
straight in my mind. As I understand 
it, evidence gathered from dictaphones 
or radio transmitters may be used in evi- 
dence; is that correct? 

Mr. MILLER of New York. That is 
correct and the courts have so held. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. However, the evi- 
dence gathered from a wiretapper would 
not be admissible in evidence? 

Mr. MILLER of New York. It always 
was except for the express prohibitions 
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set up in the Communications Act of 
1934. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Can the gentleman 
tell the difference between those two 
positions? 

Mr. MILLER of New York. There 
has never been a difference. We are 
trying to reconcile them and make them 
consistent by our action here this after- 
noon by passing the bill which has been 
reported out by the committee. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I believe I am as seriously dis- 
turbed about indiscriminate wiretapping 
and telephone interception as my be- 
loved and distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Connecticut. When 
this matter was under discussion in our 
committee, I stated that I would at the 
proper time, and perhaps when it was 
acted upon by the proper committee, 
support a bill which would correct the 
iniquitous situation which exists under 
Federal law today wherein it is perfectly 
permissible and legal for anyone to tap 
anyone else’s wire. But that is not the 
issue before us this afternoon. In New 
York State, we have a law which makes 
it illegal to tap a wire without an ex 
parte court order. But we also have the 
provision which makes such interception 
and tap legal, if we secure an ex parte 
court order. As a former district attor- 
ney in Niagara County of New York 
State, I had much experience in work- 
ing under that statute and in securing 
ex parte court orders. 

I would agree with everything that 
has been said by my colleagues here 
today concerning the quotation of testi- 
mony of District Attorneys Hogan and 
McDonald of New York State, that they 
have had no trouble with this matter 
in New York State; that there have been 
no leakages, and that they have been 
successful and now have thousands and 
thousands of taps on telephones in New 
York State. But in those cases we are 
dealing almost all the time with indi- 
vidual criminals violating certain penal 
statutes of the State of New York: 
burglary, robbery, and so forth. But in 
this particular case, in cases of espio- 
nage, sabotage, and sedition, we have a 
situation not faced by the district attor- 
neys of a State law-enforcement juris- 
diction. We have here a situation 
wherein at any time it may be necessary 
to install any number of taps in any 
number of cities, and if you pass an 
amendment providing for a court order, 
what is the situation which faces an 
attorney general, anxious to secure evi- 
dence and convict a criminal? A cer- 
tain judge may require that he name 
the owner of the residence, and it may 
be unknown, although it has been under 
surveillance for some time. A certain 
judge may require in one jurisdiction 
that the tap be made for only 60 days, 
and that he must reapply at the expira- 
tion of the 60 days. So that within the 
whole network of the proposition you 
might have effective interception in a 
certain section of the country and no 
interception in another section of the 
country. You cannot always prepare 
papers to get a court order. In addition 
to all these factors we must ask our- 
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selves this question: We seem to be in 
almost unanimous agreement that we 
need some kind of legislation to detect 
those guilty of crimes against the inter- 
nal security of our country. What can 
an attorney general do if we give him 
authority to proceed without a court 
order? First he must secure an indict- 
ment, and he can introduce evidence in 
the course of securing that indictment 
only relevant to the issues and only in 
a case involving the internal security of 
the United States. After the indictment 
is secured he must present his evidence 
in a court of law, and that evidence must 
be relevant only to a crime involving 
sedition, sabotage, or espionage. I would 
take the opinion of the Director of the 
FBI, Mr. Hoover, when he said that if 
they were going to properly enforce the 
law he would need this bill, but he would 
rather have no bill at all if the court 
order is required, because it would make 
it impossible to do the job in times of 
crisis now facing our country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. MILLER] 
has expired. 

All time has expired. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That information here- 
tofore or hereafter obtained by the Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation of the 
Department of Justice; the Assistant Chief 
of Staff, G-2 of the Army General Staff, De- 
partment of the Army; the Director of In- 
telligence, Department of the Air Force; and 
the Director of Naval Intelligence, Depart- 
ment of the Navy, through or as a result of 
the interception of any communication by 
wire or radio upon the express written ap- 
proval of the Attorney General of the United 
States and in the course of any investigation 
to detect or prevent any interference with 
or endangering of, or any plans or attempts 
to interfere with or endanger, the national 
security or defense of the United States by 
treason, sabotage, espionage, sedition, sedi- 
tious conspiracy, violations of chapter 115 
of title 18 of the United States Code, viola- 
tions of the Internal Security Act of 
1950 (64 Stat. 987), violations of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 755), as amend- 
ed, and conspiracies involving any of the 
foregoing, shall, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 605 of the Communications 
Act of 1934 (48 Stat. 1103), be deemed ad- 
missible, if not otherwise inadmissible, in 
evidence in any criminal proceedings in any 
court established by act of Congress, but 
only in criminal cases inyolving any of the 
foregoing violations. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Substitute amendment offered by Mr. 
Wiis: Strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert the following: 

“That information obtained prior to the 
effective date of this act by the Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation of the 
Department of Justice; the Assistant Chief 
of Staff, G-2 of the Army General Staff, De- 
partment of the Army; the Director of In- 
telligence, Department of the Air Force; and 
the Director of Naval Intelligence, Depart- 
ment of the Navy, through or as a result of 
the interception of any communication by 
wire or radio upon the express written ap- 
proval of the Attorney General of the United 
States and in the course of any investigation 
to detect or prevent any interference with 
or endangering of, or any plans or attempts 
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to interfere with or endanger, the national 
security or defense of the United States by 
treason, sabotage, espionage, sedition, sedi- 
tious conspiracy, violations of chapter 115 
of title 18 of the United States Code, viola- 
tions of the Internal Security Act of 1950 
(64 Stat. 987), violations of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 755), as amended, 
and conspiracies involving any of the fore- 
going, shall, notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 605 of the Communications Act of 
1934 (48 Stat. 1103), be deemed admissible, 
if not otherwise inadmissible, in evidence in 
any criminal proceedings in any court estab- 
lished by act of Congress, but only in crim- 
inal cases involving any of the foregoing 
violations. 

“Sec. 2. That information obtained after 
the effective date of this act by the Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation of the 
Department of Justice; the Assistant Chief 
of Staff, G-2 of the Army General Staff, De- 
partment of the Army; the Director of In- 
telligence, Department of the Air Force; and 
the Director of Naval intelligence, Depart- 
ment of the Navy, through or as a result of 
the interception of any communication by 
wire or radio upon the express written ap- 
proval of the Attorney General of the United 
States and in the course of any investigation 
to detect or prevent any interference with 
or endangering of, or any plans or attempts 
to interfere with or endanger, the national 
security or defense of the United States by 
treason, sabotage, espionage, sedition, sedi- 
tious conspiracy, violations of chapter 115 of 
title 18 of the United States Code, violations 
of the Internal Security Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 
987), violations of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1946 (60 Stat. 755), as amended, and con- 
spiracies involving any of the foregoing, shall, 
notwithstanding the provisions of section 
605 of the Communications Act of 1934 (48 
Stat. 1103), be deemed admissible, if not 
otherwise inadmissible, in evidence in any 
criminal proceedings in any court established 
by act of Congress, but only in criminal cases 
involving any of the foregoing violations: 
Provided, Tha prior to intercepting the com- 
munications from which the information is 
obtained, an authorized agent of any one of 
said investigatorial agencies shall have been 
issued an ex parte order by a judge of any 
United States Court of Appeals or a United 
States district court, authorizing the agent to 
intercept such communications. Upon ap- 
plication by any authorized agent of any one 
of said investigatorial agencies to intercept 
communications in the conduct of investiga- 
tions pursuant to this section, a judge of any 
United States Court of Appeals or a United 
States district court may issue an ex parte 
order, signed by the judge with his title of 
office, authorizing the applicant to intercept 
such communications, if the judge is satis- 
fied that there is reasonable cause to believe 
that such crime or crimes have been or are 
about to be committed and that the com- 
munications may contain information which 
would assist in the conduct of such in- 
vestigations. 

“Sec. 3. No person shall divulge, publish, 
or use the existence, contents, substance, 
purport, or meaning of any information con- 
tained in any aforesaid ex parte order or ob- 
tained pursuant to the provisions of this act 
otherwise than for the purpose hereinbefore 
enumerated. 

“Sec. 4. Any person who willfully and 
knowingly violates any provisions of this act 
shall be fined not more than $5,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than 1 year and a day, 
or both. 

“Sec. 5. All carriers subject to the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 (48 Stat. 1103) are 
hereby authorized to permit such intercep- 
tion and disclosure of any such communica- 
tions by wire or radio. 

“Sec. 6. If any provision of this section 
or the application of such provision to any 
circumstance shail be held invalid, the valid. 
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ity of the remainder of this section and the 
applicability of such provision to other cir- 
cumstances shall not be affected thereby.” 


Mr. WILLIS (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that further reading of the sub- 
stitute be dispensed with and that it be 
printed. I can explain it very simply. 
I think all the Members know what is 
involved. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, is it in the 
form which the gentleman has furnished 
us on this side? 

Mr. WILLIS. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 
The The 
from Louisiana is recognized. 

(By unanimous consent and at the re- 
quest of Mr. Boccs, Mr. WILLIS was 
granted 5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
my colleague from Louisiana, I do not 
know that I shall need the 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the substitute I have 
offered will do three things: First, it 
makes possible the prosecution for trea- 
son and crimes against our national 
security on the basis of wiretap evidence 
er prior to the effective date of the 
act. Fa 

Section 2 preserves the court-order 
approach in connection with wiretap in- 
formation obtained after the effective 
date of the act. Except for the cut-off 
date and except for the court-order pro- 
viso, my substitute is in language iden- 
tical to the language of the bill now be- 
fore you. 

The third thing my substitute does is 
to add an additional section that is made 
necessary in order to have a separability 
clause in the bill. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. I yield. 


Mr. BOGGS. I know there has been 
some conversation about it here this 
afternoon, but I would like for the gen- 
tleman to explain the action that oc- 
curred in the committee. I understand 
that originally the Committee on the 
Judiciary adopted provisions very simi- 
lar to the gentleman's substitute. 

ris WILLIS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BOGGS. Will the gentleman ex- 
plain it. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Is it not a fact 
that this particular proposal which the 
gentleman has presented here never was 
adopted by the committee or even of- 
fered in the committee, either the sub- 
committee or the full committee? 

Mr. WILLIS. That is correct. 

Mr. BOGGS. Will the gentleman ex- 
plain what happened in the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. WILLIS. The bill originally in- 
troduced by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. KEATING], H. R. 477, contained 
the court-order approach. It was limited 
to crimes against the national security, 
treason, sabotage, sedition, and so 
forth—limited to those crimes just as 
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this bill today is. In order to go for- 
ward with the case before the court, the 
bill originally introduced, H. R. 477, re- 
quired the obtaining of a court order, 
just as my bill does. 

The committee held lengthy hearings. 
As a matter of fact, this bill has been 
before us since 1952, if I recall well. I 
am quite sure it was 1952. As I said, we 
have held hearings on it. We have had 
at least 15 meetings and executive ses- 
sions. We discussed the evidence, the 
arguments, the testimony, and the sub- 
committee by unanimous vote reported 
the Keating bill, which is similar to my 
bill except for the retroactive features, 
favorably and unanimously to the full 
committee. 

Mr. BOGGS. How long ago was this? 

Mr. WILLIS. The bill was actually 
voted on favorably by the subcommittee 
last year, but it did not reach the full 
committee. This year we held some 
further consultations and meetings, and 
it was only last Wednesday that the sub- 
committee bill unanimously approved 
was before the full committee. 

Mr. BOGGS. What happened then? 

Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. KEATING], offered a sub- 
stitute which he introduced as a clean 
bill on April 1, 1954, and it is numbered 
H. R. 8649. That is the situation to 
date. 

Let me hasten to tell the gentleman 
from Louisiana, as I said in general de- 
bate and I will say now, that although 
the gentleman from New York reversed 
his position the ground for reversal as to 
the past had meat in it. But as to the 
future I disagree with him. You see, 
evidence has been obtained by Attorneys 
General for many years past, including 
Mr. Brownell since 1950. That evidence 
was obtained by wiretap through the 
FBI and without a court order. 

To require a court order means that 
you have to speak only of the future, 
hence the Keating bill, H. R. 477, reached 
only violations against our national secu- 
rity in the future; it did not reach the 
evidence already in the hands of the 
Attorney General upon the basis of 
which it is said conviction might well 
result against certain persons. One of 
them named to me was Judy Coplon. 
Therefore, the gentleman from New 
York offered his substitute wiping out 
the court-order feature, vesting all the 
power in the Attorney General, but 
reaching out in the past. My proposal 
as a substitute to his last measure is to 
preserve what we did in the subcommit- 
tee as to the future, preserve the integ- 
rity of the court-order approach, then 
by the retroactive section it reaches the 
past and permits prosecution upon the 
basis of the evidence at hand. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Has the 
gentleman any comment to make on the 
statement that his bill will destroy the 
efficacy of the situation, that the Attor- 
ney General claims we might as well pass 
nothing as to pass the gentleman’s bill? 

Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman is talk- 
ing about the remarks of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 
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Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. The re- 
marks of the gentleman from New York. 
The Attorney General thought that the 
gentleman’s bill was practically worth- 
less. I would like to hear the gentle- 
man’s comments on that. 

Mr. WILLIS. I did not hear the gen- 
tleman from New York make that state- 
ment. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I do not think the 
gentleman meant the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Keatinec]; I think he 
meant the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. MILLER I. It is a fact, I will say 
to the gentleman, that Mr. Hoover has 
himself stated to me, and the member- 
ship should know this, that he would 
rather not have any bill than a bill re- 
quiring going to the courts. I feel in 
all honesty I should say that, and that 
it does have some effect on my thinking 
because of my regard for Mr. Hoover. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Hoover did not tes- 
tify before the committee. He never 
told me anything about that. It was my 
understanding that Mr. Hoover wanted 
to be sure that whatever wiretapping 
was going on in areas other than sabo- 
tage, treason, and so on shall continue to 
goon. This bill does not stop that prac- 
tice, whatever it may be. We are not 
concerned with that. That was my un- 
derstanding of the desire and the posi- 
tion of Mr. Hoover. But as to the crimes 
now before us, I do not see what Mr. 
Hoover could possibly complain about. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. We have been working 
on wiretapping legislation since 1940, 
and on every bill that we had before our 
committee we have always consulted 
with Mr. Hoover. I do not remember a 
Single occasion when Mr. Hoover ex- 
pressed any preference as to whether it 
should be the court or whether it should 
be the Attorney General, and if he had 
such a proposal in mind, he certainly 
would not have kept it secret; he would 
have disclosed it to numerous members 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. I refer to page 38 of the 
hearings on the Keating substitute 
where the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Keatrne] directed a question to Mr. 
Rogers, Deputy Attorney General of the 
United States. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Keattna] said: 

You feel the application to the court would 
throw such a cumbersome burden upon the 
Attorney General that you would rather not 
see any bill than a bill with such provision? 


Mr. Rogers replied: 
No; I do not, Mr. Chairman. I do not. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WIIIIsI be allowed 
to proceed for 3 additional minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman has 
correctly read the record, and that was 
then the position of the Attorney Gen- 
eral as stated, I assume, by the Deputy 
Attorney General. Since that time the 
Attorney General and Mr. Hoover in a 
conference with me have stated—and 
the membership should know it for 
whatever weight it has—that they pre- 
ferred not to have any bill than to have 
a bill with the court order approach in 
it. 

Mr. BOGGS. Does the gentleman 
mean to say that there is no record of 
this conference; that this was a private 
conversation with the gentleman? 

Mr. KEATING. No. 

Mr. BOGGS, That is what the gentle- 
man said. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. That was a statement 
made in a conference between myself 
and Mr. Brownell and Mr. Hoover. How- 
ever, Mr. Brownell, in an informal meet- 
ing with the members of our subcom- 
mittee, stated substantially the same 
thing. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Does not the gentle- 
man think that the gentleman from New 
York should have disclosed that secret 
conversation he had to the other mem- 
bers of the Committee on the Judiciary 
so that we could be apprised of what Mr. 
Hoover had in mind? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. I did state that. I 
stated it repeatedly. 

Mr. CELLER. Where is it in the 
record? 

Mr. KEATING. In the full committee 
I stated it. 

Mr. CELLER. Where is it in the 
record? 

Mr. KEATING. It is not in the hear- 
ings which were held last year. It is a 
position newly taken by the Attorney 
General since those hearings. And, I 
have stated it in the meetings of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and it was 
one of the factors, I am frank to say, 
that caused me to feel that I should 
recanvass my previous position. 

Mr. CELLER. Is it in the form of a 
letter or document or paper that we could 
look at and see? 

Mr. KEATING. No, it is not; but there 
is no question about his present position, 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the fact that the gentleman’s time 
has been taken up on a eollateral issue, 
I ask unanimous consent that his time 
may be extended 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield, so that I may direct a 
further question to the chairman of the 
subcommittee? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to my colleague 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. I should like to get this 
point cleared up. I have examined the 
hearings. The only thing I find in the 
hearings is the statement by the Attor- 
ney General or his representative that 
he would not oppose this provision, in 
reply to a question propounded by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KEAT- 
ING]. The only further evidence I have 
heard presented by the gentleman from 
New York is that he had an informal 
conference with the Attorney General of 
the United States. Do I understand 
that there is no letter, there is no official 
presentation of the position of the De- 
partment of Justice on this matter and 
no reasons given? 

Mr. KEATING. Oh, yes, very exten- 
sive reasons, which I have stated in de- 
bate. But, following the conversation 
which I had, I arranged for the Attorney 
General to meet informally with the 
members of the subcommittee where he 
repeated in substance what Mr. Hoover 
and he had previously said tome. There 
is nothing in the record on the subject 
and there is no letter. A letter could 
very easily be obtained, but there can 
be no question about his present position. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. COUDERT. If my ears heard 
right a moment ago, I think Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover was likewise quoted with 
respect to this bill. I happened to have 
found a quotation from Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover in the March number of the 
Harvard Law Review which I think 
would be of interest to the Members of 
this House because apparently there is 
also a Mr. Hoover No. 1 and a Mr. Hoover 
No. 2 in this matter. Writing in 1940, 
February 9, he refers to wiretapping evi- 
dence as an “archaic and inefficient 
practice which has offered a definite 
handicap or barrier in the development 
of an ethical, scientific, and investigative 
technique.” 

I think the Members of the House 
would be interested in that because 
evidently Mr. Hoover has changed his 
position. 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not know about 
Mr. Hoover. It appears that Mr. 
Brownell has changed his position 2 or 3 
times on this bill. 

I understand that the chairman of our 
full committee, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. REED], introduced an adminis- 
tration or a Brownell bill some time ago. 
It now appears that Mr. Brownell favors 
the Keating proposal before us. Now we 
are told apparently that he is so hard- 
headed about what he wants that he does 
not want anything unless he gets it his 
way. But that does not interest me at 
all—how Mr. Brownell felt in the past 
or how he feels now or how he is going to 
feel in the future. I have the highest 
regard for Mr. Brownell and I hope de- 
bate will proceed along the lines of our 
a judgment on this legisla- 

on. 
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So far as I am concerned; as I have 
said in the general debate, I think the 
court-order approach is preferable, is 
safer, and it follows the pattern of our 
Constitution and the guideposts set up 
in connection with a search warrant. 

I quoted from Mr. McDonald this 
morning. Mr. McDonald is a district 
attorney in New York where there is 
a wiretapping law. He has had a lot 
of experience. I quoted him this morn- 
ing to the effect that there is no differ- 
ence between a search warrant and a 
court order in this situation. 

We have heard really only three criti- 
cisms, as I have analyzed them up to 
now, of my substitute. 

The first criticism is that it would in- 
volve delay. I have already addressed 
myself to that point. There will not be 
any delay involved. The delay is me- 
chanical in setting up the wiretaps. 
Presenting the order to the court is a 
simple proposition. I was glad to hear 
my good friend the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. MILLER] admit that is so under 
his own practice as a former district 
attorney in New York. 

On the question of the violation of 
secrecy, as I previously pointed out, it 
horrifies me to think that when the At- 
torney General, his assistants, a stenog- 
rapher in his Department, a mechanic, 
an Official of the telephone company— 
when people will be assigned to listen in 
to these conversations for months at a 
time, when they can all be in on this 
business, we then do not want a Federal 
judge to get in on it because we do not 
trust him, because we feel he might gos- 
sip about it. It horrifies me that we 
would even think of that proposition, or 
that a presiding judge somewhere might 
go fishing, as someone suggested, and 
not be available. We have a hundred 
district judges and I do not know how 
many circuit courts of appeal judges. 
You have to go to only one of them. 
You have only one Attorney General. 
Suppose he goes fishing? 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word, and ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I think we 
are all in agreement that legislation to 
make admissible evidence secured 
through wiretapping is desirable in cases 
where the national security is involved. 
I think we are all in agreement that ex- 
cept under those circumstances it should 
not be permitted. Certainly when I 
lease a wire and pay for it I am entitled 
to have my rights respected, unless I 
am violating the laws of the land. 

It would certainly not be desirable if 
wiretapping were permitted on an ex- 
tensive scale. Of course we know that 
it has been going on for a long time. 
Many times while I was investigating 
un-American activities my wire was 
tapped. It has been the practice in 
Washington for a long time to intercept 
telephone conversations. 

This bill seeks to accomplish two 
things: One, to make admissible evi- 
dence that has been secured already in 
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order to bring about the conviction of 
certain alleged traitors. I think every- 
one is in agreement that that ought to 
be done. It does not involve any vio- 
lation of constitutional law. It does not 
constitute ex post facto legislation, as 
has been pointed out by other speakers 
this afternoon. Both proposals enable 
that to be done, whether the committee 
bill is adopted or the proposal by the 
distinguished gentleman from Louisiana 
is substituted. In either event the At- 
torney General will be able to use this 
evidence for the purpose of convicting 
certain people. 

But with respect to the future there 
is a question. In the first place, let me 
make it clear to you that I do not be- 
lieve that the bill, whether it follows 
the proposal of the committee or the 
gentleman from Louisiana, will accom- 
plish the purposes they hope it will 
accomplish. The people who are sent 
to the United States to spy on our 
country or to commit acts of sabotage 
are the best-trained agents on earth. 
We had testimony before our commit- 
tee showing the extent to which the 
Soviet Union instructs and trains its 
saboteurs and its spys. They are not 
going to send to the United States any- 
one so dumb that he would use the tele- 
phone after this legislation is passed. 
It is inconceivable to me that any great 
good can be accomplished by the legis- 
lation. However, the Attorney General 
says he needs it. We are all deeply con- 
cerned about the security of our coun- 
try, and while I disagree with him as 
to the good that can be accomplished 
by this legislation, I am willing to go 
along on a sane and sensible proposal. 

The reason, in my opinion, it will not 
do what the sponsors anticipate is, as 
I said, that you are notifying the intel- 
ligent and well-trained agents of for- 
eign powers that you are going to tap 
their wires, and that you will use the 
evidence in the courts. From my knowl- 
edge of the agents of foreign countries, 
there is not one of them who will be 
so naive and careless that he will employ 
a telephone in this country in order 
to communicate his treasonable plans 
and activities to any of his confeder- 
ates. But the Attorney General, who is 
charged with the responsibility of pro- 
tecting our internal security, has asked 
us for legislation. Now, how are we go- 
ing to give it to him? I am sure the 
committee is entirely sincere when they 
think it is better to let the Attorney 
General decide when he can tap the wire 
and when he can use the evidence. But 
I cannot agree with that, and I will tell 
you why. I can think of several former 
Attorneys Generals to whom I would 
not want to give this power. I know of 
one Attorney General who, I had reason 
to believe, investigated me rather exten- 
sively. In fact, I saw a brochure that 
came from one of the departments of 
this Government which contained over 
100 pages of purported conversations 
which took place between me and dif- 
ferent people and various activities in 
which I was alleged to have engaged. 
If I am willing to trust the present 
Attorney General, would I be willing to 
trust any Attorney General? And you 
gentleman on the other side of the aisle, 
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if Mr. Biddle was Attorney General to- 
day—would you for one moment con- 
sider this legislation? You would not 
get five votes on the conservative side. 
If that be true, would it not be better 
to require court orders from those who 
want to invade the rights of the citi- 
zens—and it is an invasion—there is 
no way in the world that you can argue 
against that. If I pay my money to 
lease a telephone line, I am entitled to 
have my privacy respected unless I am 
engaged in criminal activities. 

Who is to determine whether or not 
I am engaged in such activities? There 
were public officials in this country who 
said I was subversive. They said it pub- 
licly. In fact, one of them said I was 
the agent of Hitler and was doing more 
to serve the cause of Hitler than anyone 
in the United States. If he had been in 
charge of this bill, he would have been 
authorized to tap my telephone. 

Iam just as anxious as any man living 
to apprehend any traitor in the United 
States. I realize the difficulty of appre- 
hending the clever agents of the Krem- 
lin. They are masters in the art of 
espionage and sabotage. They have an 
Oriental cunning about their activities 
that is far ahead of anything that we 
have ever seen or experienced in the 
Western World. It is not an easy mat- 
ter to convict them. But I submit, Mr. 
Chairman, that you are not going to 
catch them by notifying the world that 
from now on we are going to tap tele- 
phones and use the evidence so secured 
against them. 

I further submit that we ought to use 
every precaution we can to guard against 
invasion of the fundamental and God- 
given rights of the American people. It 
well may be that the present Attorney 
General will be careful and judicious in 
the exercise of this power, but he is a 
prosecutor; and since when have we 
lodged in the hands of one man the 
right of prosecution and the right to 
pass upon matters that are semijudicial? 
How can the enforcement of this law be 
impeded or embarrassed by the require- 
ment that you go before a Federal judge 
and sign an affidavit? Is that not a 
protection to the citizen? If a man is 
going to intercept my conversation, if 
he is going to search my house, if he is 
going to invade my rights, is it unreason- 
able to require that he make an affidavit 
and appear before a judicial officer, to 
secure the necessary authority? 

Attorney generals are political ap- 
pointees. To say that they will not be 
influenced by politics is simply to ignore 
realism. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that we can 
accomplish everything under this sub- 
stitute that the proponents of this 
measure seek, and we can do it in a more 
careful and more prudent manner. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad I follow the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dres], be- 
cause I think what he has said is a nec- 
essary preliminary to absolute disposi- 
tion of the issue before the House. 

There is not a real good reason why 
both sides should not be united upon 
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the particular solution proposed by the 
amendment to a difficult issue. Why this 
amendment should not be the bill before 
us, and why we should not as we would 
then be practically united in sup- 
port of this bill. This is just exactly 
the kind of bill from which controversy 
ought if possible to be removed. 

Now, what is keeping us apart on this 
bill? I submit that it is the label that 
has been put on this bill as an antitraitor 
bill which in effect says: Do not amend 
me.” The reason I say I am glad the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dies] pre- 
ceded me is because he showed that the 
label is not warranted—that the bill does 
not contain what the label sought to be 
applied describes it as containing. 

By the passage of this bill, with or 
without the Willis amendment, you are 
not going to stop traitors from operating 
in the United States—therefore it is not 
properly an antitraitor bill. It is a bill 
to permit evidence acquired by wiretap- 
ping to be used in evidence—one of the 
tools which the Attorney General wants, 
and with the trend in our country to 
strengthen and strengthen executive au- 
thority, with our people really concerned 
about powers which are being vested, 
whether by public acclaim or whether 
by law, in any one man, this amendment 
is a useful precaution which the Con- 
gress ought to take. 

I ask my colleagues, What do you ex- 
pect the Attorney General to say? He 
has properly great faith in himself. He 
feels he is a completely disinterested 
man who will rule exactly right, as if 
he were the most objective judge. But 
it is our job to see that checks and bal- 
ances will be imposed on executive power 
and they will be imposed by this amend- 
ment as between the executive and the 
judiciary. Here are two departments of 
Government which we can put into mo- 
tion by adopting this amendment, one 
of which will be a check upon the other. 

The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Wrts] has given us a chance for sub- 
stantial unity on this bill. It is a dan- 
gerous and difficult bill at most. It is an 
invasion of the privacy of the people of 
our country in a time of danger to pri- 
vacy as is evidenced when a great or- 
ganization like the Presbyterian Church 
issues a letter and says that treason is 
being confused with dissent.“ 

Mr. Chairman, this is a day to be on 
guard. We are being given a very limit- 
ed protection by this amendment; it is 
a protection which if adopted allows 
practically all to agree upon the bill. I 
therefore urge you to adopt it and let 
us unite on the bill with the amendment 
in it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. All the emphasis has 
been placed upon the Attorney General. 
Is it not a fact that this bill includes 
also the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force in wiretapping? 

Mr. JAVITS. The gentleman is ex- 
actly right. 

Mr. GROSS. So it is not limited to 
the Attorney General. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is exactly right. 

Mr. GROSS. What we have done here 
this afternoon is to give power to the 
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Attorney General to let the Army, the 
Navy, or any arm of the military serv- 
ice use it if he sees fit. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is what the bill 
provides. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. There is provision for 
court order provided the Attorney Gen- 
eral has given his approval. 

Mr. JAVITS. There is no question 
but what this bill would apply to all of 
these agencies and that with amendment 
the court order would be required of 
any agency acting under the bill. That 
I think is an additional reason why the 
amendment should certainly be ap- 
proved. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the substitute. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a lot of confi- 
dence in this substitute; as a matter of 
fact, I take great pride in the fact that 
I was one of the authors of this substi- 
tute. I think you all know me, and that 
you know there is not a man in this Con- 
gress who is against communism or sub- 
version any more than I am. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORRESTER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. I want to thank the 
gentleman for the help he was to me 
and to the Democratic members of the 
subcommittee and the real contribution 
he made not only in drafting the bill, 
but he went further and telephoned the 
Attorney General to verify his under- 
standing of a certain situation in regard 
to this matter. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

I had no experience in legislative halls 
until I came to Congress; on the other 
hand, though, I was a prosecuting at- 
torney for 27 years, and I think I know 
something about this subject we are dis- 
cussing today. Right at the very com- 
mencement I want to say to you that 
there is no constitutional question in- 
volved here, and I have no patience with 
the argument that any man can sit in 
his own home and at his own telephone, 
and with constitutional protection, use 
that telephone as his agency to scatter 
subversion over this land. I know that 
any respectable court will hold that that 
man stepped outside of the privacy of 
his home, that the telephone wire was 
his agent, and that he will not be per- 
mitted to send his voice of treason and 
subversion into other homes, offices, 
places of business, even over the oceans, 
over the mountains, and into various 
States and even into Moscow, and then 
say that he has any constitutional pro- 
tection or constitutional immunity. 

The framers of our Constitution would 
weep if they could hear some of the 
asinine arguments that are brought up 
here to protect traitors. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, let me say this to you, there is 
another side here also. 

Do you know why you got the Consti- 
tution of the United States? Mr. Chair- 
man, you got the Constitution because it 
was written in an emergency to protect 
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you against an emergency. It was 
written to protect you against the do- 
gooders and the traitors on the one hand 
and to protect you against hysteria on 
the other hand. You can follow the 
rules of your constitutional and legal 
precepts and obtain all ti.e protection 
you need. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call your 
particular attention to some things that 
we are doing today unless we approve 
this substitute: We are destroying the 
separation of the three powers of this 
Government. The granting of an order 
of this kind is a judicial function and 
has been since this country came into 
being. 

It was never intended that a member 
of the executive branch should have 
anything to do with a judicial act. As 
a matter of fact, the executive depart- 
ment is political in its nature, inherently 
so. You cannot laugh off the argument 
made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Dries], showing that to be true. The ju- 
diciary is supposed to be absolutely re- 
moved from politics. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORRESTER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I wish to 
state that the gentleman now addressing 
the committee was one of the most ef- 
fective prosecuting attorneys in the 
State of Georgia that we have had in 
many, Many years and I want to con- 
gratulate him on the fine statement he 
is making in behalf of this substitute. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. The gentleman 
has a most enviable reputation as a law- 
yer in our State, and is certainly recog- 
nized as one of the most able Members 
of Congress. I was certain that the 
gentleman’s fine background would 
cause him to endorse my position. 

Mr. Chairman, I have great confidence 
in the judiciary. You know, I was high- 
ly pleased to see some distinguished law- 
yers sitting on our committee on the 
other side of this aisle who recognize 
the sanctity of the judiciary. They are 
great lawyers and splendid Americans, 
and it has been a privilege to serve with 
them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. FORRESTER 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
have had a pretty good experience in the 
courts of this country. I confess to you 
that I have seen a few trial judges that 
I thought practiced law by ear a little 
bit, but I have never seen one that I 
thought was crooked. There is not a 
safer depository in this land for any- 
thing involving the security of America 
than are the trial courts. That is true, 
and thank God I believe it is true. If 
it is not true, if the Attorney General 
is the only one we can follow, then I 
suggest that you get a ticket to your 
respective homes and let me go back to 
Leesburg and just wait for the deluge 
that is bound to come. 

I should like to make another inter- 
esting observation. I do not know of 
one court in this country that is to any 
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extent in disrepute except, right or 
wrong, perhaps the United States Su- 
preme Court. Doyouknow why? That 
is the work of the executive department. 
The executive department, which is fun- 
damentally political, makes those ap- 
pointments. If you had called upon the 
different district judges in this country 
and en banc, to recommend to you a 
judge or judges to be elevated to the 
United States Supreme Court you would 
not have had this trouble. You would 
have had outstanding jurists, and you 
know it. 

Let us keep things in their proper 
order. Let judicial acts rest with the 
judiciary and let the executive depart- 
ment attend to the executive business. 
If the Attorney General has got to have 
this power, why not give him the right 
to issue search warrants himself, serve 
them himself, and to be his own judge, 
his own jury, and his own executioner? 
Mr. Chairman, if I was the Attorney 
General you could not give me this kind 
of power. In the first place, I would 
not want to go into court with the tinge 
of politics upon me; I would want to 
be where I could be removed from the 
sting of the argument of the defendants 
that what was done was politically in- 
spired; I would want to be where I could 
say to the court and to the jury that 
what I did was under an order of a court 
of his land and that I was obeying that 
order, being conscious that I was oper- 
ating in the only forum in which all 
parties can come together on equal 
terms. I would certainly want that to 
represent the attitude of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
proponents of this substitute why, if 
they feel that a court approach is such 
a fine and such a necessary thing, they 
do not want to extend it to all the people, 
to all the citizens, instead of just to 
certain groups. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Dres] made considerable 
comment upon the activities of previous 
Attorneys General and that he felt their 
activities were not well suited to his in- 
terest. I would like to know why he is 
willing to permit the evidence which they 
obtained without any court order to be 
offered in a possible criminal action while 
he wants to deny that right to the pres- 
ent Attorney General and to future 
Attorneys General. Now, this court or- 
der approach, if it is a good thing, should 
be a good thing for all, not just for future 
Attorneys General but for past, present, 
and future Attorneys General. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. If 
there is any precedent for giving the At- 
torney General wiretapping authority, 
certainly that precedent would be in giv- 
ing him authority also to open and in- 
spect first-class mail going through the 
United States mail service. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. On that par- 
ticular point, if the gentleman will read 
the decision in the Olmstead case he will 
find that the majority of the Supreme 
Court discussed that point at some length 
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and disposed of it. I cannot take the 
time at this time to go into the details of 
that, but the Supreme Court has made 
that distinction. 

There are many reasons why the court 
order approach does not suit the needs of 
the Attorney General in combating this 
very insidious Communist conspiracy. 
One of them is the matter of geography. 
No district judge can grant any order that 
is effective beyond the limits of the judi- 
cial district in which he sits. No circuit 
judge can grant any order which has 
any effect beyond the jurisdiction of the 
particular judicial circuit in which he 
sits, while the bill proposed by the com- 
mittee would grant the Attorney General 
the right to tap a wire anywhere in the 
continental United States or the Terri- 
tories. Many of these cases are nation- 
wide; in fact, international in their 
scope. If you tie the authority down to 
the geographic areas of judicial districts, 
you may force not just one court order 
but a whole series of court orders, and 
you may involve considerable confusion 
and delay in time, and the time element, 
too, is very important. When someone 
in the FBI or one of these other agencies 
gets a possible lead on some Communist 
activity, they need to pursue it immedi- 
ately, without any delay and with a 
minimum of red tape and interference. 
If you require them to take the time to 
prepare the necessary papers, have them 
typed up, sworn to, taken to a court, and 
then finally an order obtained, and then, 
after that, begin to tap the wire, there 
may be a lapse of time ranging from 
hours to possibly days if the courts do 
not happen to be in session in the area 
in question. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from New York. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I wanted to ask 
the gentleman this question, Much has 
been made of the effectiveness of the 
law which now prevails in the State of 
New York. Is it not a fact that what 
may prevail in a State may be perfectly 
workable in a State, but that may not 
be true on the Federal level or through- 
out the entire country where this bill is 
supposed to apply? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. That is abso- 
lutely correct. You are not chasing 
petty gamblers or thieves or robbers, or 
something of that sort, here. You are 
pursuing an international conspiracy 
which has for agents, not the petty 
thieves and crooks, but very clever agents 
who are trained in espionage, and where 
it is necessary to use all known techno- 
logical aids, in order to track them down, 
to try to protect the interests of this 
country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
(Mr, WAINWRIGHT]. 

Mr. WAINWEIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
due to the fact that I will be away to- 
morrow on official business, I am impos- 
ing upon your good nature at this late 
hour to express my views on the ex- 
tremely important question before the 
House. On Friday I will be acting as 
your representative at the inaugural 
ceremonies of the Governor of the Vir- 
gin Islands, so that I will be unable to 
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cast my vote in favor of the Willis 
amendment or substitute. Nor will I, 
unfortunately, be able to cast my vote in 
favor of H. R. 8649, whether it is 
amended by the Willis substitute or not. 
In other words, I want to make my po- 
sition unequivocally clear that while I 
am in faver of the Willis substitute be- 
cause of its additional protection given 
to our liberties, I feel that the basic bill 
serves a proper and necessary function. 
The Willis amendment acts merely as an 
improving feature. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to my colleague 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding to me. I am sorry the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. Crumpacker] 
did not have enough time to yield a bit 
more to me. I would like to read sub- 
section C, section 1717, title 18 of the 
United States Code: 

No person other than a duly authorized 
employee of the dead-letter office or other 
person upon a search warrant authorized 
by law shall open any letter not addressed 
to himself. 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. T rise in support 
of this amendment with some temerity. 
It is the first time this year that I have 
imposed my time upon my colleagues. 
However, I feel that the propositions and 
questions we are dealing with here to- 
day are of monumental importance. 

I would like to be associated with the 
remarks of my colleague and friend from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] in the state- 
ment he has just presented. 

Everyone in this Chamber, every Rep- 
resentative, I shall assume, is against 
communism. So, really, the question we 
have here today is whether to grant 
authority to our Attorney General, or 
whether an Attorney General should go 
through our courts to obtain wiretap 
authority. The real danger in granting 
authority to an Attorney General has 
been aptly expressed by my friend from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], It is a grave 
political danger. 

What would stop an Attorney General, 
on the recommendation of some third 
Assistant, far distant from Washington, 
in recommending that Senator So and 
So or Congressman Jones’ or Smith’s 
phone line be tapped, that his home or 
office phone be tapped? Perhaps the 
members on the committee say that such 
a situation is impossible, because the 
United States Attorney would have to 
comply with the six reasons set forth 
in the bill. Obviously, though, the 
United States Attorney’s request might 
be for purely political reasons. A United 
States Attorney is by this bill being given 
license by the Congress. He might want 
to learn certain political secrets such as 
whether a colleague is running for the 
Senate or for the Governorship. He 
might want to find out other political 
secrets for more sinister reasons. 

The gentlemen on the committee will 
say that is not possible, because the 
United States Attorney would have to 
comply with those six features of the 
bill. They are wrong. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WAINWRIGHT. I yield, 
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Mr KEATING. The gentleman prob- 
ably does not appreciate that the At- 
torney General can do that today. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Yes, but you 
are legalizing it. 

Mr. KEATING. No. What this bill 
does is not to change the times when he 
can tap, but the times when he can use 
it in evidence. He could only use such 
information in evidence if he found evi- 
dence of treason, against a Member of 
Congress; and I know the gentleman 
would agree that he should then. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Oh, I certainly 
do, whether it is a Member of Congress 
or any other officer of the Government. 
But where the gentleman makes his 
error is in assuming this information 
obtained by the Attorney General could 
not be released under some guise or pre- 
text, as set forth in the bill, and thus 
made public. Not only would it be made 
public, but it would also be given the 
cloak of legality. 

Mr. KEATING. He would then be 
guilty of a crime and subject to both 
fine and imprisonment. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. It would come 
under a political heading. Do you deny 
this danger of which I am speaking? 

Mr. KEATING. It is covered ex- 
pressly. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. This is contrary 
to our way of life. We live in times, 
now, when our political liberties are un- 
der special scrutiny. The wiretapping 
proposition should be approached with 
great care. I believe that the Willis 
substitute provides these safeguards that 
are set forth. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I yield to the 
gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. DODD. Under the answer the 
gentleman from New York made you 
would have this situation: The Attorney 
General would violate the law and the 
Attorney General would prosecute the 
Attorney General. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Right. 

There is one other point this House 
should take under careful consideration. 
The Willis substitute, it has been said, 
would be declared unconstitutional, be- 
cause you would have a violation of the 
fourth amendment. That is what has 
been said. I call on any member of the 
committee or anyone in this House to 
cite me one law case in similar circum- 
stances where such a proposition has 
been declared unconstitutional. I know 
they cannot do it. I rest my case on 
that. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to take a 
few minutes because it seems to me that 
so many of these arguments are ad- 
vanced against this bill as though it 
were a wiretapping bill. This is not a 
wiretap bill; it is an antitraitor bill, and 
I can prove that to you. 

There are two questions involved: 
First, can the enforcement officials of 
the Government go out and make wire- 
taps, and what is the state of the Federal 
law on that? That answer is that the 
door is now wide open. They can now 
go out and make those wiretaps. 
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The second question is, Can the evi- 
dence secured through those wiretaps 
be received in court? ‘There the door 
is now tightly shut. Under the law, if 
we do not amend it today or tomorrow, 
that evidence is not admissible. 

So I say that all this talk about au- 
thorizing invasion of the home, all that 
sort of argument, is beside the point. 
Wiretaps are now permissible. All we 
are saying in this bill is that we want to 
open the door to make some of that evi- 
dence admissible in court under safe- 
guards. We open the door only in anti- 
subversive cases where the national se- 
curity is involved and if the Attorney 
General has approved the wiretapping. 

It is said that we ought to require a 
court order. If that were said on the 
broad question of authorizing wiretap- 
ping, I might be with you; and I think 
that that is a question which ought to 
come up. It was going to be brought up 
in the Committee on the Judiciary, but 
we felt that a point of order would lie 
against it. We were not and are not now 
considering the broad question of who 
can wiretap and under what circum- 
stances they can wiretap. That is not 
before us. All that we have before us 
is the question of admissibility of evi- 
dence. We are opening the door a lit- 
tle crack in national security cases. 

What the gentleman from Louisiana 
wants to do by his amendment is to open 
the door for past cases under one rule, 
and for future cases under a different 
rule. I say to you that any court seeing 
such a provision might say that it was 
framed to get those past cases, but the 
lawmakers were not willing to adopt the 
same rule as a general proposition. The 
law, therefore, might fail. 

An amendment which sets up one rule 
of evidence for past cases and another 
rule of evidence for future cases should 
not be accepted. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Davis of Wisconsin, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 8649) to au- 
thorize the admission into evidence in 
certain criminal proceedings of informa- 
tion intercepted in national security in- 
vestigations, and for other purposes, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS AND THE DAIRY 
FARMER 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request o2 the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced a bill for the purpose of assur- 
ing fair treatment for the more than 
2 million American dairy farmers who 
under present law find themselves 
squeezed between low price supports on 
the dairy products they sell, and high 
price supports on the feed grains they 
must buy. 
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I refer to the fact that on April 1 sup- 
ports of dairy products were reduced to 
75 percent of parity, while the support 
level on feed grains continues at 90 per- 
cent of parity. It is obvious that such a 
situation, if permitted to continue, will 
impose a tremendous hardship on the 
Nation’s dairy farmers. 

I therefore propose in my bill, which 
is a similar bill to that recently intro- 
duced by the distinguished gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. WEsTLAND] that 
dairy farmers be permitted to purchase 
their feed grains at a price comparable 
to that which they receive for the prod- 
ucts they sell. 

To be explicit, my bill provides that 
the Commodity Credit Corporation shall 
sell feed grains which it acquires through 
price-support operations to dairy farm- 
ers at prices equal to the same percent- 
age of parity at which dairy products are 
being supported. In other words, so 
long as dairy supports remain at the pres- 
ent 75-percent level, dairy farmers would 
be permitted to purchase feed grains to 
be used solely for feed purposes at 75 
percent of the parity price for feed 
grains. 

If the dairy support level is raised to 
85 percent, as I proposed in my bill 
H. R. 8560, introduced March 25, 1954, 
the price of feed grain to dairy farmers 
would be 85 percent of the feed grain 
parity price. 

I am convinced that this is the only 
logical way in which the farmer can ob- 
tain fair treatment in the face of dras- 
tically reduced supports for the products 
he sells. No businessman—and it must 
be remembered that the farmer is a busi- 
nessman—should be expected to accept 
a dictum that “You've got to cut your 
selling price by 15 percent, but we are 
going to continue the costs of your raw 
materials at their present levels.” 

I believe that by tying together the 
two elements of dairy costs and dairy 
supports we can achieve the multiple 
purposes of (1) lower prices to consumers 
of dairy products, (2) fair profits to the 
dairy farmer and (3) reduced cost of the 
ga support program to the Govern- 
ment. 


DOWN THE ROAD TO WAR? 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, recent events, to those who re- 
member 1917 and the policy we have 
since followed, seem to lead to the con- 
clusion that soon we will be involved in 
the war in Idochina—our fourth world 
war within the memory of many. 

When, in 1914, the Germans under the 
Kaiser started east, the internationalists 
convinced us that, to make the world 
safe for democracy, we must send Ameri- 
ca’s sons to fight more than 3,000 miles 
from home. That was on April 6, 1917. 
That war at an end, the people of the 
world now have less of freedom, or, if you 
prefer, of democracy, than they had be- 
fore. Our casualties, 364,800; our dead, 
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126,000; our national debt, $19,438,- 
355,000. 

When Hitler, able to enlist the support 
of his people because of the unjust pro- 
visions of the treaty which settled World 
War I, moved west, and then turned 
east in violation of his agreement with 
Stalin, we did not, at the moment, have 
a real excuse for entering the war. 
Nevertheless, without delay, we began to 
aid and build up the Communists. 

As a nation, we violated practically 
every international law which would 
have restrained a neutral. 

Then, on December 7, 1941, came Pearl 
Harbor. 

The next day, by a formal declaration 
of war, the Congress made legal the il- 
legal war in which, under Executive 
order, we had for months been engaged. 

That was a war, so we were told, to end 
all wars. When the fighting ceased, our 
casualties were 1,049,741; our dead, 389,- 
769; our national debt, as of August 14, 
1945, $262,571,665,797. 

To appease and please the Commu- 
nists of Russia, our armies were halted 
short of Berlin. Russia took over in 
Eastern Germany, in northern China, 
and much of Asia. 

Russia, our so-called ally, which we 
had saved from bankruptcy and estab- 
lished as a world power, added 800 mil- 
lion people to her subjects, established 
a Communist government in China, 
made her power felt in Europe. 

Throughout that war and since—yes, 
even today—while talking against com- 
munism, we and our allies have been 
building up the productive power, the 
military might, of Communist Russia. 

Grown powerful and arrogant, Russia 
caused the North Koreans to invade 
South Korea. 

President Truman, acting at the solici- 
tation of the United Nations—an organi- 
zation, participation in which destroys 
our independence and our freedom of ac- 
tion in world affairs—on June 26, 1950, 
ordered our military forces into action in 
Korea. 

While harboring Communists here at 
home in the Federal Government—and 
that is a charge established by the rec- 
ords of our own Government, and estab- 
lished in spite of administrative coddling 
and before a man named Jor MCCARTHY 
appeared on the scene, President Tru- 
man gave us world war III. 

That, so it was said, was a war to con- 
tain communism. To date, that war has 
cost us, 144,173 casualties; our dead, 
25,604; left us, as of July 27, 1953, witha 
national debt of $272,516,821,439, 

THE 1952 CAMPAIGN 


By the spring of 1952, the people of the 
Midwest, at least, were thoroughly con- 
vinced that the foreign policy of the 
Roosevelt-Truman administrations was 
unsound. It was unsound and ruinous 
in that the cost in dollars was so great 
that its continuation would bankrupt us. 

The loss of life and the cost of muni- 
tions of war were so enormous that our 
ability to defend ourselves was impaired 
and we completely failed in securing the 
friendship of other people and enduring, 
worthwhile alliances with other nations. 

The foreign policy of the Roosevelt and 
Truman administrations, the announced 
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objective of which was to secure for us 
the friendship of other peoples and other 
nations, create a permanent, one-world 
organization which would secure and 
maintain world peace, brought neither 
friendship nor peace. 

That policy transformed Uncle Sam 
into a one-world Santa Claus to whom all 
other nations looked for gratuities and, 
on occasion, military assistance, through 
the drafting of American youth to fight 
in wars to protect their own interests. 

By 1952, through congressional inves- 
tigations directed by conservative Demo- 
erats, given publicity by an aroused 
press, the people were thoroughly con- 
vinced that the Roosevelt administra- 
tion, having recognized Russia in 1933, 
was coddling Communists in policy- 
making positions in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

They were also convinced that Com- 
munists within the Federal Government 
were shaping not only its foreign but its 
domestic policy, designed in both in- 
stances to further the interests of com- 
munism. 

By the same forces, through the same 
means, the people were also convinced 
that the Roosevelt and Truman admin- 
istrations were corrupt. 

In their campaign for the Presidency 
and the control of the Congress, the Re- 
publicans solemnly pledged that this 
country would no longer, without some 
adequate return, act as banker, or more 
accurately, as Santa Claus, for all other 
nations throughout the world; that it 
would not continue to be the only nation 
which would conscript its men, and per- 
haps later its women, to fight in wars 
in which its own vital interests were not 
involved. 

The Republicans promised that, if en- 
trusted with authority, they would not 
only give the people a sound, economic, 
honest administration, but that they 
would clean out all the Communists, the 
crooks, the racketeers, and the extor- 
tionists, who were destroying our wel- 
fare, our freedom, and stealing our sus- 
tenance. In brief, that they would make 
good the long-forgotten promise of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to drive the mon- 
ey-changers out of Washington. 

THE VICTORY WON 


The victory won, though by a very 
narrow margin in Senate and in House, 
with a military man of wide experience 
in foreign affairs in the White House, 
the people once more looked to Wash- 
ington with hope and faith. 

They realized that the task confront- 
ing the new administration was an enor- 
mous one. They were prepared to be 
patient and charitable. 

In driving the Communists out of the 
Government, an aggressive, fighting 
Marine, a member of the other body, took 
over where Dies, Starnes, Rankin, Hé- 
bert, and Nixon, the Vice President him- 
self, had left off. 

No sooner did he begin to show results 
accomplished, it is true by rough and 
ready methods—and how, may I ask, can 
one effectively deal with traitors within 
our ranks—that he was assailed by the 
Communists, by the left-wingers, by one- 
worlders and by some nice, sincere, patri- 
otic individuals who just do not under- 
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stand the facts of life—individuals who 
do not realize that members of the party 
which denies the existence of God, who 
advocate by force the overthrow of a free 
nation, a nation which has harbored and 
assisted them, have no respect, give no 
sanction to truth or fair dealing. 

Committees of the Senate and the 
House began to uncover corruption and 
to obtain the indictment and conviction 
of some of those who were responsible 
for fraud and corruption in our national 
administration. 

An aroused public sentiment which 
grew out of congressional investigations 
and the determined efforts of a free press 
made it apparent to the administration 
that the people had taken seriously the 
campaign promises to clean up the 
“mess” in Washington. 

Unfortunately, at least one congres- 
sional committee, which had but started 
a cleanup job in connection with the 
misuse and the plundering of union 
health and welfare funds: which had 
obtained the indictment of a number 
of racketeers and extortionists, was, by 
politicians high in the council of both 
parties, liquidated. 

Fortunately, while that particular 
committee was liquidated, others have 
taken over. 

Of far more importance and effect is 
the fact that a few courageous Federal 
judges and district attorneys, realizing 
that public sentiment is back of them, 
that they are once more at least partially 
free to follow their own inclinations, to 
give the people good Government, are 
acting to carry out the cleanup job. 

Of still more potential value is the fact 
that an aroused Department of Justice, 
under a determined United States Attor- 
ney General, will, with the aid of the 
FBI, directed by men of exceptional 
ability and unquestioned integrity, carry 
on and put a proper and adequate finish 
to the work so auspiciously begun by the 
liquidated House committee. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY 


When the President gave the world to 
understand that we would not continue 
to keep our young men in Korea, there 
to suffer and to die, while being denied 
the opportunity to fight for victory, our 
people took heart. 

Many of them believed that once 
more our primary interest was to be the 
welfare of our people, the security of 
the Republic. This thought grew as the 
President called home from Korea two 
divisions of our armed service. 

Then, on March 13, 1954, came the 
speech of Vice President Nrxon. He 
said he spoke with the approval of the 
President. He told us, as he told the 
world, that no longer would we be 
trapped into fighting wars wherever, 
and whenever, throughout the world, 
the Communists might induce a satellite 
or a friendly nation to start trouble. 

On that occasion, the Vice President 
told us what thinking people already 
knew; that we were not strong enough to 
fight the world. He said we would not 
fall into the Communist trap of being 
drawn “into little wars all over the 
world.” The Vice President added that: 
“Rather than let the Communists nibble 
us to death all over the world in little 
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wars, we would rely in the future pri- 
marily on our massive mobile retaliatory 
power which we could use in our discre- 
tion against the major source of aggres- 
sion at times and places that we chose.” 

The people were further heartened 
when, on January 18, 1954, Admiral Rad- 
ford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, told them that the Communist 
prospects for victory in Indochina were 
nonexistent; when he added that there 
was no pending proposal to send Ameri- 
can troops to Indochina. Again, on Feb- 
ruary 16, he told the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee that “American in- 
volvement in the Indochina war would 
stop short of sending United States com- 
bat troops or pilots there.” 

Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, Under Sec- 
retary of State, added: There is no in- 
tention to put United States ground sol- 
diers into Indochina.” 

Our colleague from Minnesota, Repre- 
sentative Jupp, long a resident of China, 
assured us, when he summarized certain 
testimony before the House Committee, 
that there were no plans to send more 
United States forces to Indochina. 

And just a little more than a month 
ago, Secretary Dulles gave us to under- 
stand that, if France wanted to let Indo- 
china go by default, we would have no 
objection. 

A WAR IN SIGHT? 

But more recently, Secretary Dulles 
went so far as to threaten military inter- 
vention if things go wrong in Indochina. 

Representative Jupp, returning from 
what he calls a study mission abroad, 
where the committee visited some 14 
countries, reporting to the House on 
March 3, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 
2623, among other things stated: 

The nations of Southeast Asia and the 
Pacific are either under attack or stand in 
imminent danger of attack, All of them are 
victims of Communist subversion. 


Then he added: 

Their continuance outside the Communist 
orbit is as important for our national se- 
curity as it is essential for theirs. 


Being interpreted that means that we, 
the Republic, as a nation, will fall, if 
these nations are unsuccessful in the 
fight against Communist domination. 

To ascertain what the gentleman from 
Minnesota, Congressman Jupp, meant as 
to how far we must go, note his state- 
ment: 

The study mission recognizes the neces- 
sity for continued military assistance in 
proportion to the urgency of the need and 
the capacity to use it effectively. 


If that statement means anything at 
all, if it is something more than oratory 
in behalf of China and other Asian na- 
tions, it means that we must supply to 
the nations of Asia in the way of money, 
munitions, scientific assistance and foot 
soldiers—cannon fodder—to as great a 
degree as they may need and can use. 

‘Those views mean, if they mean any- 
thing concrete, that the youth of Amer- 
ica is to be sacrificed on the altar of the 
one-worlders to protect people and na- 
tions who neither subscribe to nor prac- 
tice our way of life; who do not believe 
in our form of government; who down 
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through the centuries have lacked either 
the ability or the inclination to make the 
progress to what we call freedom and 
prosperity which we have made or, and 
this may be the truth, are on the whole, 
content and satisfied with their own cus- 
toms, their own religion and their own 
manner of living. 

Still more recently, the President, after 
telling his press conference that he could 
not imagine any greater disaster to 
America than to employ ground forces 
abroad, added that we were making our 
friends—and he did not name them— 
strong enough to take care of local situa- 
tions themselves with our financial and 
economic help, and, when our vital in- 
terests are concerned—with military 
help. 

The President gave us to understand 
that where our own vital interests de- 
manded, other nations would get military 
help. And, much as I regret to voice it, 
that still means that, whenever one of 
nineteen nations is involved we move in, 
we are at war. That means ultimately, 
foot soldiers, drafted or enlisted, of the 
United States of America, fighting and 
dying all over the world, in little wars 
wherever, whenever, Communist Russia 
wills. A policy which the Vice President 
told us would destroy us. 

Because there is not only a tendency 
but by some an accepted theory that our 
own national interests are vitally tied to 
the welfare of other nations, not only in 
Europe but in Asia, it becomes increas- 
ingly clear from day to day, if we con- 
tinue to send Air Forces and officers to 
participate in the Indochina war, as we 
have, that ultimately, and it might be 
right soon, our ground forces will be 
fighting in the jungles of Indochina. 

Why is it, that when an overwhelming 
majority of Americans claim to be peace- 
loving, to abhor war, to be determined to 
stay out of war, within the last 37 years, 
we have 3 times sent our young men more 
than 3,000 miles from home, and, in some 
instances from 7,000 to 14,000 miles to 
fight in wars before we were attacked? 

There is something unexplainable in 
the situation where the most productive, 
the most powerful, nation from a mili- 
tary standpoint, a peace-loving nation, 
sends its Armed Forces halfway around 
the world to participate in a defensive 
war. 

When the young, strong, well-trained 
individual, loving peace, has repeatedly 
engaged in brawls four or five blocks 
from home, he would have difficulty ex- 
plaining to a jury that on every occasion, 
he was defending himself. 

ADVANTAGES OF A WAR 


We have a surplus, not only of prod- 
ucts from the farms, not only of the 
things which grow, but of the things 
which our factories and shops produce. 

We have unemployment growing out 
of not only overproduction but improved 
production which requires fewer work- 
ers to produce a like quantity of the 
things which formerly required addi- 
tional workers. 

War will take care of our surplus. 
War will take care of unemployment. 
Enlistment and conscription will absorb 
the unemployment, give us higher 
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wages, higher prices, more of fool's 
gold.” 
PROFITS FROM WAR 

To those who engage in production of 
almost anything or kind, profits would 
be increased for the few. 

Even the casket makers would find 
improved business, for the dead would 
have to be brought back from the battle- 
fields abroad. 

There would be more money for ev- 
eryone, for after we had reached the 
limit of taxation and of borrowing, we 
could start the printing presses turning 
it out by the bale. 

Oh, sure, war would cure many of our 
fancied troubles. 

But in the end, the welfare of our 
people would be destroyed; their free- 
dom would be taken from them. This 
Republic of ours to which the people of 
every nation throughout the world seek 
to come, would cease to exist, as has 
every other nation which followed the 
policy of attempting to impose its views, 
its ways, upon all surrounding nations. 

Unless the people arouse themselves 
and make their protests known, we will 
be in Indochina, and that may be the 
beginning of the end of this as a free 
nation, 


CHEATING THE UNFORTUNATE, 
THE NEEDY 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my purpose under the spe- 
cial order granted me to now speak on 
another subject, 

Health and welfare funds are paid by 
employers for the benefit of employees 
and their families, nonunion as well as 
union. All too often, either because of 
mismanagement or thievery, those funds 
are diverted, either because of incompe- 
tent management or corrupt practices 
by individuals. 

Usually welfare funds consist of pay- 
ments in lieu of wage increases. When, 
in a labor dispute, the demands for an 
increase in a real wage are not met by 
management, the bargaining agents of 
the union fall back upon a demand for 
a benefit payment. Often, when man- 
agement has refused to meet a further 
demand for an increase in the real wage, 
it will agree to the payment for a fringe 
benefit. Sometimes that takes the form 
of shorter working hours, a longer vaca- 
tion, improved working conditions, and 
often a cash payment into the health and 
welfare fund. 

So, in the final analysis, while welfare 
funds are created by employers’ pay- 
ments, in effect they consist of funds 
which might otherwise be paid to the 
individual workers through a wage in- 
crease. 

The point I am trying to make is that 
health and welfare funds, both legally 
and morally, belong to and should be 
administered for the benefit of em- 
ployees. 
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It was to emphasize, in part at least, 
that point, disclose the fact that such 
funds were maladministered, sometimes 
stolen, that I appointed a special three- 
man subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, and 
persuaded SAMUEL MCCONNELL, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, to appoint a similar sub- 
committee, of which I was a member. 

Another purpose of the subcommittee 
which was appointed by me was to ex- 
pose the racketeering and extortion 
practiced by certain individuals who had 
attained positions of authority ir labor 
unions. 

Those two subcommittees, acting as 
one, held hearings twice at Detroit, once 
at Kansas City, the hearings covering 
but 13 days, and the picture disclosed, as 
publicized by the press of both cities, was 
most amazing, as well as revolting. 

However, the subcommittee had but 
barcly entered upon its investigations, 
when, apparently for political reasons, 
it was liquidated. Later, apparently still 
having political considerations in mind, 
and being spurred by a Presidential 
message, the Committee on Government 
Operations gave authority to a regular 
subcommittee to continue a part of the 
work which our special subcommittee 
had been doing. 

Another committee of the House and a 
committee of the Senate have also been 
charged with looking into the maladmin- 
istration of health and welfare funds. 

It is my hope that the Department of 
Justice and the FBI will carry on and 
finish the job the special committee it 
was my privilege to appoint undertook 
and was doing when liquidated. 

The February 1954 issue of The Sign, 
a national Catholic magazine, and the 
March 9, 1954, issue of Look magazine 
carried articles dealing with the situa- 
tion just referred to. No doubt the 
Reader’s Digest will soon come out with 
a story on the same subject, for a writer 
connected with that organization has 
been given much information dealing 
with the situation, 

In the April issue of Fortune is an ar- 
ticle by Daniel Bell entitled “The Scan- 
dals in Union Welfare Funds.” Much of 
the information in that article will be 
found in the hearings held by our special 
committee. 

It might be added that I have intro- 
duced two bills, H. R. 7437 and H. R. 
7438, the purpose of which is to cause 
these welfare and pension funds to be 
administered under the supervision of 
State authorities, as are fire, accident, 
health and welfare, life, and endowment 
insurance. 

The Fortune article reads as follows: 
Tue SCANDALS IN UNION WELFARE FUNDS 
(By Daniel Bell) 

On August 28, 1953, a 35-year-old labor 
leader named Tommy Lewis was shot to 
death in the corridor of his Bronx apart- 
ment. Tommy Lewis was only a minor 
union figure, president of a 5,000-member 
A. F. of L. buliding-service local, 32-E, con- 
sisting mainly of apartment-house superin- 
tendents in the Bronx and racetrack attend- 
ants in Yonkers. But the shots exploded a 
number of scandals, One concerned harness 
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racetracks. Another—still popping—is union 
welfare funds. 

Examination of Lewis’ affairs showed that 
he had been a silent partner in an insurance 
agency that had mulcted the local’s welfare 
fund and that had received excessive fees 
and commissions from a dozen other union 
funds. A New York State investigation, 
prompted by the Lewis affair, disclosed ir- 
regularities in the welfare-fund operations 
of 20 or more other small unions. In De- 
troit a subcommittee of the House Labor 
Committee, headed by Representative WINT 
Smutu, of Kansas, held hearings on the place- 
ment of insurance by the large Chicago 
electrical and midwestern teamsters union 
funds. A half-hour hearing on irregulari- 
ties in the administration of a welfare fund 
in Minneapolis brought 100 requests for fur- 
ther investigations in that city. 

Today management of welfare funds is a 
national issue. In his January 11 message 
to Congress on the revision of Taft-Hartley, 
President Eisenhower asked for stiffer stand- 
ards for welfare funds, a request that Sec- 
retary of Labor Mitchell called the most 
significant point in the message. In Feb- 
ruary the House Labor Committee set up a 
new body to study fund operations. Al- 
though these inquiries will deal mainly 
with labor, management also has much to 
answer for. Many of the abuses were prac- 
ticed with the tacit consent of industry 
trustees. In other situations management 
simply paid no attention. But ostrich-like 
behavior, like ignorance, finds no reprieve 
from economic law, and in the end industry 
has found itself not only shadowed by bad 
publicity but saddled with mounting costs. 


THE WELFARE FUNDS ARE BIG MONEY 

Group insurance in recent years has been 
one of the phenomenal growth industries 
in the United States. In 1947 premiums 
for group accident and health insurance to- 
taled $300 million; by January 1, 1953, the to- 
tal had risen to $1 billion a year. The 
volume of group life insurance has increased 
80 percent in 5 years, with $64 billion in- 
surance currently in force and annual pre- 
miums of $750 million. 

This growth is largely a result of union 
action. During the wage freeze of World 
War II unions rushed to get fringe benefits, 
among them group insurance. After the 
war, unions concentrated on rounds of wage 
increases, but in the 1948-49 recession the 
pension issue arose in full force. Manage- 
ment resisted, but the breakthrough oc- 
curred after the NLRB ruled in the Inland 
Steel case that welfare demands were a com- 
pulsory bargaining issue. During the Korean 
war the Wage Stabilization Board again 
restrained wages but allowed welfare in- 
creases on the ground that they were non- 
inflationary, whereupon the number of wel- 
fare funds again rose rapidly. 

Today 9 to 10 million workers are covered 
by group insurance through collective bar- 
gaining. In New York alone there are an 
estimated 600 welfare funds insuring 1,115,- 
000 employees and their 1,785,000 dependents. 
And the number will undoubtedly increase 
this year. The 15 nonoperating railroad 
unions are demanding a company-paid 
health and life insurance package for 1 mil- 
lion workers. The CIO telephone workers 
are asking a 5-cent-an-hour welfare con- 
tribution. Dave McDonald is asking the 
steel companies to take over the entire cost 
of the present insurance program (steel- 


Investigation disclosed that $160,000 had 
been paid “to avoid labor trouble” at the 
Yonkers track. In the chain reaction of the 
exposés, Long Island labor boss, William De 
Koning, Sr., was indicted for extortion, Act- 
ing Lt. Gov. Arthur H. Wicks was forced out 
of office, and J. Russel resigned as 
GOP committeeman. 
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workers now pay about 2½ cents an hour) 
and to increase the benefits. 

‘There are two types of union welfare pay- 
ments. One is pensions, handled either by 
an insurance company or by a fund on a 
self-insured basis. The other is social in- 
surance, which consists of straight life 
insurance and of accident and health in- 
surance—i. e., partial wage reimbursements 
during illness or injury, payments of hos- 
pital, medical, and surgical bills, maternity 
benefits, and the like. 

Under the law, welfare payments need not 
be administered by joint union-management 
funds unless the union insists on participat- 
ing. In basic steel, social insurance is han- 
dled by the employer, who negotiates directly 
with an insurance carrier. The welfare-fund 
arrangement involving a legal joint trustee- 
ship between employer and union is most 
common where there is multiemployer bar- 
gaining in an industry—e. g., among team- 
sters, electricians, bakery workers, construc- 
tion workers, etc. In these cases there is 
considerable advantage in pooling the em- 
ployees to obtain lower premium costs, sim- 
plify administration, and provide continuity 
of coverage for workers who change jobs, 


THE SOURCE OF ABUSE 


The abuses occur mostly in the insurance 
funds, and most often in the arrangements 
for accident and health insurance. Costs of 
the latter, unlike costs of life insurance, are 
not readily predictable. An accident and 
health insurance estimate will depend upon 
the size of the group; its age and sex com- 
position (women and older workers are more 
prone to illness, and women, naturally, will 
present maternity claims); number of de- 
pendents covered; and what types of bene- 
fits are wanted (some funds emphasize dis- 
ability, others surgical benefits, others sick- 
ness insurance, depending upon the de- 
sires of the members). Because of this wide 
variability, State insurance departments 
cannot standardize premiums, as New York 
State does for life insurance, or commissions, 
and must depend mostly on the insurance 
companies to establish fair and going rates, 

Here enter the abuses. Insurance com- 
panies are often willing to pay high commis- 
sions or excessive administrative fees to get 
new business; these extra charges naturally 
are reflected in the premium. Since a com- 
mission has to be paid, the labor leader or the 
industry trustee may simply say, “What’s 
wrong with giving it to me?” 

Such cases of outright malfeasance are 
comparatively few. Much more prevalent is 
plain mismanagement, resulting in unneces- 
sarily high costs. Normally an insurance 
company will bid a rate based on its pre- 
mium structure and its risk experience, plus 
the expected degree of efficiency in handling 
claims. In the heat of competition for the 
lush new labor business, however, many 
companies have offered attractive bargain 
rates to the funds. In such cases, a fund 
often has found that the insurance company 
was simply offering a pig in a poke and, 
when premiums were too low to cover claims, 
benefits have had to be cut or rates raised; 
or the carrier has had to drop the account, 
leaving the fund to pay the high acquisition 
costs of a new policy. 

Many union leaders and industry trustees 
have been unaware of the technical factors 
in judging insurance costs: (1) The relation 
of gross costs to net costs, i. e., the difference 


Pension funds generally are self-insured, 
and the problems are largely actuarial—the 
fund has to build reserves and balance its 
payments against estimated income—and 
poor investment. In some instances, e. g., 
the miners’ fund and more recently the re- 
tirement fund of the ILGWU cloakmakers, 
the estimates have been faulty and the funds 
have had to ask for increased employer con- 
tributions, 
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between the total premium and the money 
paid out in claims plus the insurance com- 
pany’s retention; (2) the question of what 
is a fair retention, i. e., the amount of money 
the insurance company keeps for expense 
and profit, and how much the company 
suould refund as a retroactive rate credit 
or dividend; (3) what items of expense 
should be included in the insurance com- 
pany’s retention, and what functions legiti- 
mately belong to the broker and to the fund 
itself. Only when these questions are an- 
swered can a fund define the true cost of a 
policy. 

Many insurance companies, foolishly fol- 
lowing a policy of caveat emptor, fail to ap- 
prise a fund of all the elements involved. 
Some employers have taken the myopic view 
that since the welfare payments were nego- 
tiated in lieu of wages, what happens to the 
money is not their concern; indeed, some 
union leaders have so insisted. But in the 
end industry pays, for if benefits are cut or 
costs rise, a union will increase its demands 
in order to restore the former standards. 

Given the tens of thousands of welfare 
funds in the United States, the cases of 
glaring abuse may be few. (For an account 
of some model funds, see p. 76.) But 
they cast reflection on both the funds and 
the insurance companies, 

THE “TWISTING” TRICK 

Perhaps the most flagrant example of out- 
right spoliation is the depredations of Tom- 
yay Lewis. In June 1948, Building Service 
Local 32-E set up a fund into which em- 
ployers paid a minimum of $8.50 a month or 
5 percent of payroll for 4,000 superintend- 
ents and helpers—roughly $400,000 a year. 
Joseph Teichman of the Bronx Realty Ad- 
visory Board, an association of real-estate 
owners, was named employer trustee; Lewis, 
the president of the local, cotrustee. 

At Lewis’ suggestion an agency named 
Alcor was made the broker. Then the 
mulcting began. Alcor got 15 percent from 
Columbian National Life Insurance Co. as 
commission and service fee on the life in- 
surance, and 124, percent from American 
Progressive Health Insurance Co. on the ac- 
cident and health. In addition, at Lewis’ 
suggestion, Alcor received 15 percent from 
the welfare fund as a service fee for collect- 
ing premiums, administering claims, etc. 
On top of all that, the fund was billed for 
the salaries of two extra employees who kept 
local 32-E’s books. 

Alcor did not miss a trick. Since com- 
missions are scaled down after the first year, 
Alcor switched insurance companies (a gim- 
mick known in the trade as “twisting”) and 
made an additional $6,337 in commissions. 
The new policyholder was Mutual of Omaha 
and its subsidiary, Companion Life, one of 
whose directors is William Bleakley, a Re- 
publican power in New York, a large stock- 
holder in the Yonkers Raceway, and some- 
time counsel to Local 32-E. In another 
finesse the mutuel clerks at the Yonkers 
Raceway were taken out of the master group 
and a new policy written for them, allow- 
ing first-year commissions to be paid anew. 

Teichman, the employer trustee, assented 
to all this. He says he was not aware that 
the Alcor agency had been set up simul- 
taneously with the 32-E welfare fund; that 
Tommy Lewis, through his wife, was a one- 
third partner in the agency; that the other 
two partners, Joseph Pizzo, the Bronx cam- 
paign manager for former Mayor Impellit- 
teri (and a labor eonsultant who had been 
paid $96,000 by the Yonkers raceway), and 


Alphonse Corcillo, a 31-year-old former den- 


tal student, had no previous experience in 
the insurance field; that the two bookkeep- 
ers whose salaries were billed to the fund 
were relatives of Lewis. 

Nor did Teichman ever challenge the 15 
percent service fee or the high commissions. 
“It was not for me to dictate to Mr. Lewis,” 
he said, since the landlords “had no inter- 
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est” in what became of the money. The 
employer trustee possibly was being disin- 
genuous. He admitted he had received a 
fee of $2,500 from the fund without report- 
ing it to the realty board, had borrowed 
another $4,000 from Alcor, and together with 
Pizzo and Corcillo had purchased a building 
that doubled his investment in a year and 
a half. 

In the 5-year period from June 1948, to 
May 1953, the employers had paid into the 
fund a total of $1,479,000, of which $412,600 
had gone to Alcor in commissions and serv- 
ice fees. The excess money diverted to Alcor 
would have doubled the employees’ life and 
disability insurance, or provided a 50 percent 
increase in hospital and surgical benefits. 


AN INTERESTING RETENTION 


A different sort of case concerns two funds 
of the Midwest teamsters—the Central 
States Drivers and the Michigan Confer- 
ence—which cover 60,000 workers and pay an 
annual premium of over $8 million. The 
case, which has jolted the insurance indus- 
try, involves the reputation of a small but 
fast-growing company named Union Casu- 
alty & Life and the political fate of Jimmy 
Hoffa, the agile young vice president of the 
ever-expanding teamsters’ union, who has 
been touted as the successor to Dave Beck 

In January 1950, the Central States Con- 
ference of Teamsters, headed by Hoffa, met 
with industry representatives to set up a 
welfare fund. At Hoffa’s insistence, repre- 
sentatives of the southeastern and south- 
western trucking associations were present. 
Although the latter were loath to join the 
central-states group in a common welfare 
fund, fearing this was a step toward their 
inclusion in a master contract on all bar- 
gaining issues, they gave in under pressure. 
In all, the welfare fund would cover 20,000 
teamsters in 22 States from Michigan to 
Alabama. 

As welfare funds go, this was a large one. 
The agreement called for 3,000 employers 
initially to pay about $4.25 a month per 
teamster. Over 40 insurance companies, in- 
cluding the largest in the country, presented 
bids. Three bids were finally considered: 
Pacific Mutual, the lowest, with a $3.78 bid 
and a 7.6 percent retention; Union Casualty, 
$3.80 bid and 17% percent retention. and 
the Bankers Life, $3.853 bid and a 7 percent 
retention.“ 

Pacific Mutual was ruled out on grounds 
it had once been in reorganization. Hoffa 
strongly urged that Union Casualty be given 
the policy; but the industry representatives 
were unanimously opposed. They felt the 
company did not have a good enough rating 
and, since it was not chartered then to write 
life insurance, it would have to split that 
business. At the time it had capital of 
$200,000 and assets of $768,000. 

Union Casualty was founded in 1942 by 
Dr. Leo Perlman, a Czech émigré with wide 
insurance experience in Europe, and his fi- 
nancial backer, Alfred Baker Lewis, a New 
England millionaire who had a long career 
in the Socialist party and subsequently in 
ADA. The two owned over 60 percent of 
the stock; the active figure was, and is, 
Perlman, 

For a number of years the company, ll- 
censed in New York, had been marginal. 
The picture changed radically, however, after 
Perlman met a Chicago labor leader named 
Paul Dorfman, who, though only the secre- 
tary of an A. F. of L. junk handlers’ local, 
was known as a fixer in the Chicago labor 


Other bids Included Union Labor Life at 
$4.21, Occidental Life at $4.32, Equitable Life 
at $4.49, John Hancock at $4.50, with reten- 
tions of 6.75 to 11.5 percent. The bids were 
for coverage on the teamster alone. In 1951 
dependency coverage for the teamster's fam- 
ily was added, bringing the employer pay- 
ment to $8.65 a month, 
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scene and a particular friend of Jimmy 
Hoffa’s. At Dorfman’s suggestion, in Janu- 
ary, 1949, Perlman set up Dorfman's 26- 
year-old son Allen as Midwest agent for 
Union Casualty. Subsequently, with Dorf- 
man, Perlman engaged in considerable en- 
tertaining of Hoffa and his friends. 

Despite the opposition of the teamsters’ 
employers, Hoffa’s influence was enough to 
swing the welfare fund to Union Casualty.“ 
The company had submitted the second- 
lowest bid, but it had accompanied that bid 
with an estimated 17.5-percent retention, i. e., 
the percentage of the premium it could keep 
for expenses and profit if the claims experi- 
ence allowed it. The size of this retention, in 
fact the whole principle of retention, has 
ignited hot debate throughout the insur- 
ance industry. The question of retention is 
the key to understanding the cost of welfare- 
fund insurance, 


TAKING A GAMBLE 


In any policy the premium is the amount 
paid to the insurance company to cover the 
estimated claims for the stipulated benefits 
(plus expenses and profits), and the costs of 
getting the business (including commis- 
sions, handling of claims, overhead, taxes, 
contingency reserves, and profit). If the 
money paid out on claims plus the amount 
of retention runs lower than the premium, 
the difference usually is refunded to the in- 
sured as a retroactive rate credit or divi- 
dend.“ Thus, if a group premium runs, say, 
to $1 million a year, and the insurance com- 
pany estimates its retention at 10 percent, 
and if the benefits run to $800,000, the insur- 
ance company will retain $100,000 (10 per- 
cent) and return $100,000 as a dividend. If 
the benefit claims run higher, say to $950,000, 
then the insurance company retains only 
$50,000, and the fund gets no dividend. 

Perlman, like some other insurance men, 
argues against the retention principle, claim- 
ing that it leads to the elimination of 
insurance, or risk taking. If retentions are 
specified and surpluses are returned, he says, 
the size of the premium in the long run 
simply averages out to the total claims pay- 
ments plus the insurance company’s admin- 
istrative costs. That being so, a large fund 
would be well advised to self-insure, and so 
save Federal taxes on premiums. Perlman 
has advocated instead a “true insurance bid” 
whereby a carrier would make the lowest 
bid it could, based on its experience in judg- 
ing risks, and gamble on the result. If the 
carrier guessed well, it would be entitled to 
the profit; if not, it would assume the loss; 
meanwhile, the premium holder would ob- 
tain benefits at a low bid. In the teamsters’ 
case, says Perlman, Union Casualty gave a 
retention figure because it was asked to, 


PAYING THE PIPER 

The trouble with that argument, says 
Martin Segal, a New York consultant who 
has set up about 450 reputable funds 
throughout the country, is that no insur- 
ance company will stay long with a policy 
on which it is consistently losing money. 
Hence, if a carrier makes a low bid and 
underestimates the claim ratio, the carrier 
must cut benefits, increase premiums, or give 
up the policy. The fund, turning to a new 
carrier, would not only have to pay a higher 
premium, based on its past record, but would 
have to pay the high first-year commissions 
as well. “Switching insurance companies,” 
says Segal, is like changing taxis every mile; 
you pay the high charge on the first fraction 
of the mile and lose the lower average costs 
of staying in one cab.“ 


*Except for one Chicago local, which 
ehose Occidental because, as Congressman 
HorrMan suggested, its business manager 
was getting a cozy deal out of it. 

*Mutual companies declare dividends; 
stock companies give retroactive rate credits. 
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Only by requiring a retention, says Segal, 
and forcing a company to specify the details 
of the retention (i. e., size of commissions, 
administrative expenses, etc.) can a fund 
keep a detailed check of costs. If a high 
retention is charged, he concludes, it is 
either a means of recouping on a low bid 
or a means of absorbing large commissions. 


SKIDDING ON THE CLAIMS 


The experience of the Central States fund 
with Union Casualty strikingly confirms this 
analysis. (In the table below is the record 
of 4 years’ operation, ending in March 1954.) 


Four years’ experience of Central States fund 


Percent 
Premium | Claims pe Retention reten- 
$970, 000 $564,000 | $236, 000 $170, 000 17.5 
1,722,000 | 1,401,000 | 20,000 301, 000 17.5 
4,743,000 | 4, 182, 000 None 561, 000 11.8 
5, 496,000 | 5, 513, 000 None (16, 000 (—.3) 


In the first 2 years Union Casualty made 
comparatively huge profits. If the Bankers 
Life bid had been accepted at a 7 percent 
retention, an additional $100,000 would have 
been returned to the fund in each of the 
first 2 years, about $20,000 in the third year— 
and Bankers Life would still have made a 
respectable profit. 

In the third and fourth year, as depend- 
ency coverage came into effect, the claims 
rose sharply. While the loss ratio for mem- 
bers was running at 80 percent, that for the 
wives and children ran considerably higher, 
resulting in the fourth year in a net loss. 
Accordingly, Union Casualty, in the third 
year, increased its premiums 10 cents a 
month per person and reduced benefits. 
Faced with a net loss in the fourth year, 
Union Casualty indicated it would again 
have to increase premiums or reduce benefits. 
Moreover, as a result of the loss in the 1952- 
53 policy years, Union Casualty has become 
involved in a messy court suit with U. S. 
Life Insurance Co., which had reinsured 75 
percent of the risk.“ 

The experience of the other Hoffa fund, 
the Michigan conference of teamsters, is 
similar. (Whereas the Central States con- 
tract covered over-the-road drivers, the 
Michigan conference of teamsters, about 
20,000 members, covered intracity drivers in 
Michigan.) After the Central States fund 
picked Union Casualty, the Michigan con- 
ference swung into line, although it had 
previously insured its welfare fund with an- 
other carrier. There was little discussion of 
this change with the industry trustees. The 
industry trustees were not even told about 
the 17.5 percent retention. 

In 3 years Union Casualty’s retention 
averaged 10.7 percent. Despite this favor- 
able experience, Union Casualty increased its 
rate 15 cents on the teamster coverage and 
10 cents on the dependents, while reducing 
benefits. And although in most fund opera- 
tions the retention begins to decline as initial 
acquisition costs and commissions decline, 
in this fund the retention rose in the third 
year from 9.1 to 12.7 percent as the claim 
ratio decreased. Either the company was 
seeking to make up some of the expected re- 
tention of the previous year, or some high 
commissions were being maintained. The 
latter seems to have been the case, 


THE RISING COMMISSIONS 
One of the unexplained questions about 
the two funds concerns the extraordinary 


* Union Casualty is seeking $221,000, which 
it alleges is U. S. Life's share of the claims 
loss. In a counterclaim, U. S. Life is asking 
over $289,000, alleging a premium deficiency. 
It claims Union Casualty failed to remit the 
proper premiums when Union Casualty took 
over the entire coverage, 
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commissions paid to the Dorfman agency, 
formally named the Union Insurance Agency 
of Illinois. In both funds the industry 
trustees understood that no commissions 
would be paid, since the negotiations had 
been conducted directly with Union Casualty; 
yet, at the suggestion of the union trustees, 
the Dorfman agency was named broker. 

From the Central States Fund the Dorf- 
man agency received an annual commission 
of 5 percent, from the other an average of 
4.75 percent. Yet standard rates for group 
insurance, used by one of the large com- 
panies, indicates that on premiums between 
$350,000 and $2 million the graded commis- 
sion would be one-half of 1 percent the first 
year, dropping to one-quarter of 1 percent in 
subsequent years. 

Union Casualty has stated that the money 
paid Dorfman covers not only commissions 
but a service fee for handling claims. But 
the Dorfman agency does not do all the ad- 
ministrative work, since the Central States 
Fund audits collections from employers and 
this expense is charged to the fund. A num- 
ber of questions remain: (1) Why is the 
service fee so large, since most companies al- 
low at most only 1 or 2 percent for self- 
administration of claims? (2) Why didn't 
commissions decline after the first year? 
(3) If the major costs of the policy are han- 
dled by Dorfman at 5 percent, what services 
is Union Casualty supplying for the other 
12.5 percent it is permitted to retain? 

The real reason for the large commission 
is that Dorfman and his connections made 
Union Casualty Co. In 1948 the company 
wrote direct premiums of $1,460,000. In 
1952 these had risen to $8,900,000, of which 
$6,850,000 (or 77 percent) came from 3 large 
funds that were brought in by Dorfman. 
Two were the teamster funds of Jimmy 
Hoffa, the other the Chicago electrical-in- 
dustry fund of Frank Darling and local 
1031 of the A. F. of L. Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, on which Dorfman collected 
15 percent commission and service fees. 
From October 1949 until June 1953, Dorfman 
received $1,016,500 in commissions and fees 
from these 3 funds. 

On the stand before the House committee 
headed by Congressman SMITH, Allen Dorf- 
man refused, on grounds of the fifth amend- 
ment, to answer any financial questions. 
The committee sought, but did not get, an 
accounting of $101,000 withdrawn by Dorf- 
man from his agency’s bank account with 
no record of the disbursements. 


INVESTMENT FOR LIFE 

Not only was Hoffa able to give the team- 
ster business to Dorfman but he was able 
to intertwine the Michigan Welfare Fund 
with Union Casualty Co—and not one 
trustee dared say no. In August 1951, the 
Michigan Conference Fund bought $250,000 
of preferred stock in Union Casualty at $50 
ashare. Why should the Michigan Fund—a 
euphemism for Hoffa—invest in a small 
casualty company? On the surface the in- 
vestment seemed good since it was guar- 
anted at 5 percent return. But twice in 
the last 2 years the New York State Insur- 
ance Department has prohibited dividend 
payments on the ground that the company 
earnings did not warrant them. 

The explanation of Hoffa’s move seems to 
be that Union Casualty needed capital for 
expansion. Until it got the teamster poli- 
cies, Union Casualty was chartered only to 
write group-health policies, and the life in- 
surance was subcontracted to other com- 
panies. But with such large customers in 
hand, Union Casualty decided to enter the 
life-insurance field, and when the New York 
State Insurance Department ruled that it 
needed the additional capital, Hoffa sup- 
plied it. 

FRIENDS AND ENEMIES 

Why has Hoffa had his way so easily with 
the trucking industry? The answer is that 
the economic power of the teamsters is so 
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great, and trucking such a hard, competitive 
operation, the employees need to curry 
Hoffa's favor. Willias J. McCarthy, a nego- 
tiator for 4 years for a Midwest trucking 
association, was unceremoniously dropped 
after he bucked Hoffa on the Central States 
Welfare Fund. 

On the other hand, Hoffa's relations with 
some trucking groups and their lawyers are 
extremely close. Carney D. Matheson, who 
negotiates across the table from Hoffa as 
attorney for the Motor Carriers Employers 
Association of Michigan and other groups 
was a stockholder with Hoffa in a Flint 
brewery organized by George Fitzgerald, the 
teamsters’ attorney. Matheson was also a 
stockholder with Hoffa and Hoffa’s aide 
Owen Brennan, in the Terminal Realty Co., 
which dealt in trucking sites. Matheson's 
brother Albert, a member of his law firm, set 
up something called National Equipment 
Co., which was owned by the wives of Hoffa 
and Brennan, as were two other trucking 
companies. 

The National Equipment Co. and its suc- 
cessor, the Test Fleet Corp., played a large 
role in Hoffa’s expanding personal finances. 
In 1949, after Hoffa had intervened to halt 
a strike against the Commercial Carriers 
Corp., the Test Fleet Corp. bought 10 trailer 
trucks from Commercial Carriers for a down- 
payment of $4,900 and immediately leased 
the trucks back to Commercial Carriers for 
$70,000 rent. In 4 years the Test Fleet Corp. 
(which employed only one man, who was 
also an employee of Commercial Carriers) 
paid out $65,000 to Josephine Pozywak and 
Alice Johnson, the maiden names of Mrs. 
Hoffa and Mrs. Brennan. Periodically Mrs. 
Hoffa or Mrs. Brennan would instruct the 
employee to call a dummy board of directors 
for a dividend. 

Hoffa, who had a reported income of $30,- 
000 a year, has financial interests that are 
also intertwined with the Dorfmans and Dr. 
Perlman. Hoffa and Brennan invested $3,500 
each in the Joll Properties, a holding com- 
pany for a lodge and girls’ camp operated 
by Dorfman in the Wisconsin north country. 
The property, which also borrowed $11,000 
from the Dorfman agency, is worth about 
$90,000. Hoffa and Brennan, together with 
Allen Dorfman and Dr. Perlman, put up $10,- 
000 each in Northwestern Oil Co., of North 
Dakota, which is engaged in buying and 
selling leases. 

CADILLAC LIVING 

“Just because I am in a union, do they 
want me to go around in baggy pants, drive 
a $3 car, and live in a $4 house?” Hoffa once 
complained. He does neither. Hoffa dresses 
nattily, lives in a comfortable house, drives 
a Cadillac. So for that matter do the 12 
business agents of Hoffa’s local, which owns 
the cars and trades them in each year. The 
teamsters, says Hoffa, want the business 
agents (who get $260 a week plus expenses) 
to drive these flashy cars for prestige. 

In recent months Dave Beck has made 
some loud noises about ending abuses in 
the teamsters’ union. Whether Hoffa comes 
under the definition is a question that Beck 
will have to answer.“ Beck was put into 
office with the aid of Hoffa. At the last 
teamster convention a sizable minority, led 
by the New York group, was ready to op- 
pose Beck and asked Hoffa to join them. 
Had he done so, it is quite likely that Dan 
Tobin would have seized the occasion of a 
floor fight as a pretext for remaining in pow- 
er another 4 years, thus thwarting Beck's 
chafing ambition. Beck has rewarded Hoffa 
handsomely for backing him. He made him 


Apart from the welfare funds, Hoffa may 
also have to answer why the heads of the 
Detroit and Pontiac locals under his juris- 
diction were able to shake down hauling 
contractors and why Detroit local 985 was 
permitted to practice extortion on jukebox 
operators. 
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head of an enlarged Midwestern conference 
of teamsters, with a combined membership 
of 400,000. In the past year Hoffa has be- 
come the strongest individual in the team- 
sters’ union, outside Beck’s own entourage. 
But if Beck now wants to cut Hoffa down, 
he has the perfect occasion. 

While many labor officials publicly deplore 
the notoriety that a number of union funds 
have attracted, privately they take a cynical 
view, professing to regard the accusations 
as sham morality. “Why pick on Union 
Casualty?” said one. “All the insurance 
companies cut such corners if they can.” 

“There’s nothing unusual about kick- 
backs,” snorts Sid Lens, the manager of an 
aggressive building-service local in Chicago 
and author of Left, Right, and Center, an 
exposé of Communists and racketeers in 
labor. Business executives also get kick- 
backs from insurance companies. They al- 
ways make offers of gifts for big deals. I've 
been offered such gifts.“ Lens’ local insures 
its members through Blue Cross. “So far 
as I know, no one has ever been offered any- 
thing by Blue Cross for business,” Lens said. 

YOU'RE ANOTHER 

While labor leaders privately use the “you 
too” argument, the fact remains that the 
lack of regulation has allowed unethical 
labor leaders and others a free hand. (This 
is especially true of small “racket locals,” 
particularly in the teamsters.) For their 
part the large insurance companies, even 
the most respectable, have accepted the 
tainted business with outstretched hands 
and closed eyes. Investigations by the New 
York City Anti-Crime Committee disclosed 
these examples: 

In New York the Cardinal Agency in 3 
years was grossing $295,000 in commissions 
from 20 small union accounts“ Cardinal 
was organized in 1950 by 25-year-old John 
De Feo, who had had no previous experience 
in insurance. Cardinal’s accounts included: 
Teamster Local 816, headed by Marty Lacey, 
the ham-handed boss of the New York Cen- 
tral Trades and Labor Council; the New York 
City Carpenters Council, headed by Charles 
Johnson, who got a $35,700 payoff from 
Yonkers Raceway for settling a labor dispute 
in 1950; Local 102 of the U. A. W.-A. F. of L., 
run by convicted extortionist Johnny Dio. 

De Feo is now appealing a 60-day sentence 
for contempt for his inability to remember 
how he spent $107,000 (60 percent of the 
agency's receipts in 1952) for travel, enter- 
tainment, and promotion. The accounts 
were insured by Eastern Casualty, United 
Benefit, John Hancock, Mutual Benefit, Com- 
panion Life, and U. S. Life. 

In New Jersey a number of unions— 
liquor and distillery, A. F. of L. retail clerks, 
A. F. of L. laundry workers—generally be- 
lieved to be under the influence of Abner 
(Longy) Zwillman, oldtime bootlegger, insure 
through the Saperstein Agency. The insur- 
ance was handled by Security Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Binghamton, N. Y., which paid 
Saperstein 15 percent commissions. Saper- 
stein was in danger last month of having his 
license suspended by the New York State 
Insurance Department for refusal to answer 
questions, 


One neat insurance-company trick to 
provide brokers with high commissions is to 
hold the grade on the commission scale. 
Under most commission arrangements, a 
broker will get 20 percent of the first $1,000 
in premiums, 10 percent of the next $10,000, 
5 percent of the next $50,000, 2 percent of the 
next $100,000, down to, in most reputable 
companies, as little as one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent for premiums over $2 million. A com- 
pany seeking to pay a high commission will 
grade down to only $50,000 and pay 5 percent 
on all premiums above that sum. 
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FINGER IN THE PIE 

Often the problem is not racketeering, but 
simple human frailty. Such frailties have 
had disruptive effects on union operations. 
The Firestone locals of the rubber workers 
provide a case in point. 

Until 1949 the rubber union was not di- 
rectly involved in insurance. The rubber 
company contributed $1 a month, the work- 
ers paid an average of $1 a week by payroll 
deduction, and the company insured directly 
with Prudential Insurance Co. But the 
workers complained that the premium was 
too high. 

In the 1949 and 1950 negotiations, wel- 
fare became a large issue, and after consid- 
erable haggling the responsibilities were di- 
vided. The company thereafter paid for $4,- 
000 worth of life insurance, while the local 
union took over the accident and health 
policies. 

The bidding for the local’s business among 
the various insurance companies was in- 
tense. Bitter fighting developed in the 
union, and the bargaining committee split 
wide open over the choice of a carrier. Each 
member accused the others of ulterior mo- 
tives. 

One group in the companywide bargain- 
ing committee, led by Isaac Watson, presi- 
dent of Akron Local 7, with perhaps 10,000 
of the 23,000 workers in the Firestone di- 
vision, insisted on John Hancock. Another 
group, led by Herschell Hammon of the Cali- 
fornia local, insisted on Occidental. The two 
compromised, with Watson taking about 14,- 
000 members into Hancock, and Hammon 
taking 9,000 into Occidental. 

This was only the beginning. With the lo- 
cal's approval, Watson gave up the presi- 
dency and became an agent for John Han- 
cock in Akron, at $9,000 a year. One of his 
supporters, Kermit Hall, replaced him as 
head of the local. The John Hancock agency 
rented office space in the local union hall, 
and Watson, as insurance director of the lo- 
cal, was installed to handle claims. 

In May 1952 Kermit Hall was defeated 
for the presidency and a new incumbent, 
C. F. Richmond, was elected. The new ad- 
ministration was unhappy with the John 
Hancock Co., and in February 1953 when 
Hancock asked for a second increase in 
premiums because of unfavorable past ex- 
perience, the local, with some 450 of the 
10,000 members present, voted to switch to 
the Farm Bureau Insurance Co. Hall and 
some of his followers filed suit to bar the 
change. After a considerable hassle the suit 
was withdrawn and the change in companies 
was made. Hall and 10 others were suspend- 
ed by the rubber workers’ executive board for 
up to a year, for going to court before ex- 
hausting the union’s constitutional remedies, 
Hall in turn sued the international union for 
$10,000 damages, a suit that was dismissed in 
December 1953. After the switch Watson left 
his job with John Hancock and got a job on 
the union's international staff. 

The California experience was equally 
tragicomic. The post of union insurance 
director became a patronage issue, members 
charged the local with discriminating on 
claims, and finally, because the loss ratio 
was high, Occidental asked for a sharp in- 
crease in premiums. When it was refused, 
Occidental gave up the account. 

By 1953 a good portion of the parent 
union’s time was being spent in assessing 
the numerous charges and countercharges 
over insurance. To save the union from 
being torn apart, L. S. Buckmaster, scholarly 
president of the rubber workers’ union, per- 
suaded the rubber companies to take over 
the program completely. All local unions 
were ordered out of the insurance field. 
Under the present arrangement the union 
negotiates the benefits it wants, the rubber 
companies pay the entire cost, and admin- 
istration is completely in company hands. 
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“YOU ARE TEMPTATION” 


“It may be,” said one labor leader un- 
happily, “that welfare funds were the worst 
thing that ever happened to union leaders. 
Few of them are St. Anthonys, and the 
temptations are hard to resist. Many of 
them, particularly in small unions, worked 
long years at low salaries, and saw men less 
talented than they make money in business; 
after a while they felt that they, too, were 
entitled to some reward, so they took com- 
missions. How many got a cut is difficult 
to know. In a lot of cases a labor leader 
did not pocket the money but used it for 
expenses that he didn’t want to account for 
on the union books—expenses like ‘shmear- 
ing’ a cop during a strike, or contributing to 
political campaigns.” 

In one case, that of the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union Atlantic District, headed by 
Paul Hall, the welfare fund was used to 
underwrite the regular union expenses when 
dues began to fall as employment declined. 
This was done with the consent of the in- 
dustry trustees, but since it was a techni- 
cal violation of Taft-Hartley, it was done by 
bookkeeping disguise—e. g., by charging the 
welfare fund large rent for space in the 
union hall, putting officers on the fund's 
payrolls, etc. 

As for reform, the A. F. of L. executive 
council has requested its affiliates to set up 
uniform rules and standards. The teamsters’ 
union has decided to centralize control over 
local funds. And even that old autocrat, 
Marty Lacey, head of the New York central 
labor body, whose own welfare fund has been 
under scrutiny, has piously set up a public 
body to investigate local funds. 

Actually, a little detailed regulation is 
needed. A spotlight of publicity will keep 
any fund up to the mark. If each fund 
were required to publish a breakdown of its 
administrative costs, and each insurance 
company to publish its retentions and specify 
the commissions paid, many of the abuses 
would vanish. Moreover, a fund should be 
able to place its business directly with an 
insurance company, without commissions be- 
ing paid. Beyond this, it is management's 
prime responsibility, since it is management 
that bears the cost, to see that a fund is run 
efficiently. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois? 

There w -s no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the precarious economic condition of the 
country places upon the Members of the 
Congress a grave responsibility. If 
either excessive optimism or excessive 
pessimism gains the upper hand, the 
situation will get completely out of con- 
trol. Nothing will bring on the depres- 
sion faster than the talk of peaches and 
cream in a land of plenty when people 
who are out of employment and unable 
to find new jobs know that as far as they 
are concerned it just is not the fact. 

Iam reading a letter I received today— 
one of many of similar tone coming to 
me in increasing number: 

We are getting desperate. There is no 
work any place right now. Many have been 
laid off, including those with long seniority 
rights. It is impossible to find new jobs. 
Our savings are about used up. We cannot 
go on much further. Please, Mr. Congress- 


man, don't fool us. What are the chances 
of things picking up? 
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I wish I could answer the letter of my 
constituent with good tidings. I hope 
things will right; everyone does. But 
they will not until the administration 
proceeds on the acknowledgment that 
times are tough and does something 
about it. 

The Northern Trust Co. is one of the 
most conservative banking institutions 
in Chicago, indeed in the entire Middle 
Western area. In the April issue of 
Business Comment, the official publi- 
cation of the Northern Trust, this con- 
servative bank knocks into a cocked hat 
the claim that the savings of the Ameri- 
can people are sufficient to furnish buy- 
ing power to replace for a long time the 
loss of current income. 

It is not a bright economic picture 
presented by the Northern Trust as re- 
ported on the financial page of the 
Chicago Tribune of April 6, 1954. Iam 
extending my remarks to include ex- 
cerpts from the Tribune article, as 
follows: 


The Northern Trust Co. yesterday de- 
scribed the financial condition of the Ameri- 
can consumer as one of the riddles of the 
current economic picture. 

The bank estimated that total individual 
liquid assets, including those held by trust 
funds and unincorporated businesses, now 
must amount to at least $225 billion, the 
equivalent of a full year’s spending by con- 
sumers on goods and services. 

. - . . . 

If liquid assets and debt were distributed 
evenly the consuming public would be in 
position to weather a severe decline in in- 
comes, the bank asserted. However, such is 
not the case, it added. 

Recent surveys show that liquid assets are 
more evenly distributed by income groups 
than is debt. In terms of dollar amounts, 
liquid assets are highly concentrated with 
30 percent of the families holding 90 percent 
of the total. 

Although a large number of persons hold 
some liquid assets, the banks said most hold- 
ings are small and cannot be counted on 
as a major support to buying power when 
incomes fall. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, after 
discussing the matter with the minority 
leaders and learning that a number on 
that side have to leave by 3 o’clock to- 
morrow, I have arranged to come in at 
11 in the morning. 

I have also been importuned by many 
of the members of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service and others 
who want to attend a luncheon down- 
town in connection with some new stamp 
that is being issued. 

My impression is that this vote would 
not come until they have an opportunity 
to get back here, I may say I am beset 
by trying to adjust matters for the con- 
venience of all Members. There is a 
bill from the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service that I had arranged to 
call after some of these other matters, 
so that people going to that luncheon 
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could be here when the bill is called. 
The way the matter looks, I would be in- 
clined to believe that those Members who 
want to go to that luncheon could get 
back here in time to vote on this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Then it is not proposed 
to take up H. R. 2556 tomorrow? 

Mr. HALLECK. Which bill is that? 

Mr. GROSS. That is the bill that 
would shanghai Americans and try them 
in foreign courts. 

Mr. HALLECK. Yes. That bill will 
come up tomorrow. There is a bill from 
the Post Office Committee and 1 or 2 
from the Judiciary Committee that have 
been on notice and are scheduled for 
action this week. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I see 
the chairman of the Labor Committee 
is here. They were going to meet to- 
morrow morning to vote on certain mat- 
ters that are of importance. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. BENDER] has a 
9-man committee that is going up to 
Minneapolis on this racketeering busi- 
ness tomorrow at 5. Some of us want 
to be here to vote on some of these things. 
I cannot help the gentleman but I want 
him to know that we are interested in it. 

Mr. HALLECK. You remind me that 
it is quite a problem. It certainly is to 
try to adjust the program to meet the 
convenience of all Members. I know 
the chairmen of certain committees 
sometimes are disappointed when we 
come in early. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
that when the House adjourns today it 
adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. 


WIRETAPPING 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
the most important job Congress had to 
do with respect to wiretapping is to de- 
cide upon policy for the future. In de- 
termining that policy, the accent should 
not be upon permitting wiretapping, but 
upon prohibiting it. The bill should go 
to the prohibition first, and make it 
tight; and then go to the question of an 
exemption in the case of a duly author- 
ized law-enforcement officer engaged in 
the investigation of offenses involving 
the internal security of the United 
States. 

That is the only exception the bill 
should permit, and even in that case, 
where the internal security of the Nation 
is involved and the wiretapping is to be 
done by a duly authorized law-enforce- 
ment officer, the bill should require a 
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certification by the Attorney General 
that wiretapping is necessary. The At- 
torney General's certificate would then 
be presented to a Federal judge, who 
would have authority to require such evi- 
dence as might be necessary to convince 
him also that there was reasonable 
ground to believe the particular wiretap 
proposed would result in the procure- 
ment of evidence of the commission of a 
crime involving the internal security of 
the United States. When so convinced, 
the judge would approve an order per- 
mitting the wiretapping during a period 
of not to exceed 6 months. 

These provisions throw around the 
subject of wiretapping the kind of safe- 
guards to personal privacy which should 
have been set up long ago. 

Perhaps there will be those who will 
be surprised to learn that we do not have 
and have never had in this country any 
Federal statute against wiretapping. 
There is a provision in the Communica- 
tions Act designed to prohibit the dis- 
closure of information obtained by wire- 
tapping, but it is not illegal today for 
any person to tap the telephone wire of 
another person, if he keeps to himself 
the information he obtains by listening 
in. This is really an intolerable situa- 
tion, and one which should be corrected. 


OUTLAW THE COMMUNIST PARTY 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
having had the privilege and honor of 
introducing the only bill in the 1st ses- 
sion of the 83d Congress to outlaw the 
Communist Party, I am gratified to see 
concurring legislation being introduced 
by my colleagues this second session in 
support of my stand to outlaw this men- 
ace from our society. 

A resolution has recently been adopted 
by the California State Assembly peti- 
tioning and urging that the Congress of 
the United States immediately enact 
legislation to outlaw the Communist 
Party in the United States. Similar 
resolutions have been adopted by the 
executive committee of the American 
Legion of California and by the Los 
Angeles City Council and many other 
public and private bodies. 

All of us recognize the fact that the 
Communist conspiracy represents a dan- 
gerous and calculated attack on our na- 
tional security. To understand the true 
nature and motives of those who flourish 
under the banner of the Communist 
Party of the United States, and in order 
not to confuse the aims of this group as 
in any way being a movement deserving 
the protection of the Bill of Rights, we 
should remember that the Communists 
in the United States are not members of 
a political party seeking to establish a 
new form of government of, for, and by 
the people of the United States, but 
rather a revolutionary conspiracy di- 
rected by and in the interest of a foreign 
government, 
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Because Communists are individually 
and collectively a group plotting against 
our American way of life, the time has 
arrived for Congress to take positive 
action and label Communists and other 
subversives as criminals who would seek 
to destroy our Government by force and 
violence. 

COMMUNIST UNDERGROUND 


Mr. Speaker, there will, of course, be 
arguments against such a law, the chief 
of which seems to be that it would drive 
the Communists underground. With 
study, however, this will be found to be 
an argument without substantial valid- 
ity, for the Communist Party of the 
United States is already an underground 
organization, and has been through the 
years. 

Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
FBI, in testifying before the House 
Appropriations Committee, stated that 
the Communists have gone underground 
and that today it takes as many as 9 or 
10 FBI agents to keep surveillance over 
one suspected Communist, when before 
the job could be handled by one man. 
Mr. Hoover further testified that the 
Communist leaders have imposed tight 
new security procedures. Membership 
cards are no longer issued; records are 
destroyed; groups are limited to from 
3 to 5 members; telephone and telegraph 
are avoided; false drivers’ licenses have 
been obtained and names have been 
changed. This revelation should cer- 
tainly prove that the conclusion of driv- 
ing them underground is an absurdity. 


| BILL OF RIGHTS GUARANTEES FREEDOM 


Another argument that may be heard 
against my bill from some quarters is 
that it would be an abridgment of our 
constitutional liberties, but this too, will 
be found to be invalid. Our Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights does not guarantee 
the right of espionage or sabotage, or the 
right to disrupt our freedoms in the serv- 
ice of a dictatorship which denies all 
freedoms. 

The Communists in the United States 
are not members of a political party. 
On the contrary, they are members of an 
organization banded together in a con- 
spiracy against our form of government, 
with the sole aim of destroying free 
institutions and overthrowing the very 
form of government that protects such 
institutions. For the past decade our 
domestic tranquillity, the insurance of 
which was called for in the preamble of 
the Constitution of the United States, 
has continually been upset by the Mos- 
cow-controlled order that has flourished 
in our midst under the guise of a political 
party. 

It has become more and more evident 
in recent years that the Red conspiracy 
prevailing on our home front, which 
hides behind the very laws it seeks to 
abolish, may prove more dangerous than 
an armed foe. 

The Communist growth is an insidious 
thing. Its tentacles have pushed its 
fifth column into many places. Places 
of authority designed to intimidate 
and stamp out those who oppose it. The 
Communist infiltration would smother 
and distort our constitutional guaranty 
of freedom, 
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OUR BASIC FREEDOMS 


Here in the United States we have 
freedom of religion. No agent of the 
Government, nor anyone else can com- 
pel another to violate or abandon his 
conscience in reference to the right to 
worship God in accordance with his be- 
liefs. We have freedom from tyranny, 
for every person is guaranteed a speedy 
public trial by jury in case he is charged 
with or prosecuted for some crime of 
which he is innocent or guilty. We 
have freedom in our homes. Our home 
or our property cannot be seized or 
searched without a lawful warrant. We 
have freedom to read what we please, 
and the right to a free press permits us 
to read free from dictatorial rule. The 
right of a free press and free speech 
is dedicated to the people to the end 
that there will be an informed public 
opinion. 

We have freedom to criticize or com- 
mend our Government. There is no free 
speech if we cannot criticize our Gov- 
ernment and those whom we elect to 
represent us. We can condemn or we 
can praise our Government; but, we can- 
not subscribe to its overthrow by force 
or violence, or give aid or comfort to 
its enemies. We have the freedom of 
free elections and our political liberty 
means a free choice to vote for whom- 
ever we please for any office by secret 
ballot at all public elections. We have 
freedom from unjust working conditions 
subject to individual desire and effort. 
In short, American democracy spells out 
political, economic, and ethical freedom. 


RUSSIAN COMMUNISM 


Russia’s Communist bill of rights re- 
verses the cherished institutions of free- 
dom maintained in American democracy. 
In Russia’s brand of communistic world 
government, the official religion is 
atheism. Hence, there is no religious 
liberty, nor any religion within the 
American concept. There is no religion 
but the dictator’s prescribed dogma, and 
he, with his weird conscience, is the 
people’s prophet. There is no free 
speech or press in Communist countries. 
There is no freedom in what you read. 
What is said by the press of Russia is 
the voice of the Kremlin. There is no 
free speech, for a spoken or written 
criticism of the government is treason. 

There is no right to petition the gov- 
ernment for the protection of personal 
or property rights. There is no trial by 
jury. There is no law requiring a speedy 
and public trial of the accused. No kind 
of torture or other cruel or unusual pun- 
ishment is prohibited by law. Your 
home is not your castle—it belongs to 
the dictator. There is no freedom from 
searches and seizures. No free elections 
nor secret ballot. No freedom of public 
meeting in Communist countries. In 
short, communism is a government by 
one man, a dictator, who directly and 
indirectly makes all laws and decides all 
questions, be they based upon economic 
activity, social morality, or political 
philosophy. 

This is what the Communist conspir- 
acy would trade and attempt by force 
and violence to force on the American 
people. 
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UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT SPEAKS 


Mr. Speaker, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has now determined that: 

The Communist Party advocated and the 
general goal of the party was to achieve a 
successful overthrow of the existing order by 
force and violence. 


The lack of such a determination has 
heretofore been a legal obstacle to legis- 
lation calling for the outlawing of the 
Communist Party. Congress now has 
the duty and the right by its inherent 
power under the Constitution for self- 
preservation, to outlaw the Communist 
Party and brand its members as crimi- 
nals and traitors. 

Our Constitution and Bill of Rights, 
and all that it stands for, will always 
apply to citizens who cherish the free- 
doms of our beloved country. But, who 
among us can deny that Communists in 
the United States are a dangerous men- 
ace to these basic American freedoms? 

Under current loyalty-security regu- 
lations today, a Communist, or a former 
Communist, is precluded from holding a 
Federal job, but a Communist can legally 
run for the Office of President of the 
United States. Such an anomaly should 
certainly be eliminated. 

The world struggle in which we are 
now engaged, is between freedom for the 
individual in the democracies and en- 
slavement of the human soul under the 
Communist dictatorship. We should do 
all in our power in the way of legislation 
that will strengthen our internal secu- 
rity, and immediately press for passage 
of legislation to outlaw the Communist 
Party in these United States. 


IN CONCLUSION 


I believe every Member of this House 
and all loyal Americans of our country 
believe in the United States of America 
without reservation, It is our home, our 
country. It is our hope, our concern. 
Here we work and rest. Here we build 
and dream. Here is security for our 
loved ones. Here our toil is rewarded 
with an unmatched abundance for our 
well-being. Here freedom to live, to 
think, and to worship is ours, guaran- 
teed by law and our Constitution. Here 
we are part of our Government, able to 
vote, to serve, and to carry our share of 
the common load. God grant us wisdom 
and strength to safeguard our country’s 
welfare with devotion great enough to 
measure up to her greatness. 


MAN AGAINST NATURE 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
Kansas (Mr. MILLER] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
on the 29th of March of this year, I in- 
troduced H. R. 8602 for consideration 
of the House. The stated purpose of 
this bill is, and I quote: 

To improve the credit services available 
to farmers seeking to adopt soil- and water- 
conserving systems of farming, contributing 
toward development of a permanently and 
abundantly productive American agricul- 
ture. 


More than 8,000 bills had been dropped 
into the hopper of this House ahead of 
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this one, and yet I feel this to be one of 
the most important bills to be intro- 
duced. It is my purpose, on this occa- 
sion, to discuss the necessity of soil con- 
servation from an historical standpoint, 
leaving the more concrete matters for a 
later time. 

I think that we can agree that the 
chief concern of any people is that of 
making a living. This was the problem 
of our ancestors as they roamed the 
forests, living in treetops and later in 
caves through milleniums, we know not 
how many. 

In this age of so-called civilization 
there are many important problems. 
The form of government is of great im- 
portance. The enforcement of law is of 
primary importance. The tax system 
is important. But before and underly- 
ing all these questions is the problem of 
obtaining the wherewithal just to live, 
the problem of obtaining food, clothing, 
and shelter. The great questions that 
confront every individual are, and al- 
ways have been, how shall I get my daily 
bread and wherewithal shall I be 
clothed. They are the age-old ques- 
tions: Where shall we get shelter from 
the storm, and how shall we procure food 
for our stomachs and clothing for our 
bodies? Food, clothing, shelter—these 
were the great question marks that con- 
fronted our ancestors countless genera- 
tions before even the beginning of what 
we call civilization. During all those 
ages, there was the constant problem of 
how to eke out a living from the fruits 
and berries that grew wild on the out- 
skirts of the forest, and how to trap or 
ensnare wild animals to be used for food 
and raiment. 

For long ages, it was an open contest; 
and it was anybody’s guess as to whether 
the tooth and claw of the cave bear and 
the saber-toothed tiger, or the club and 
cunning of the naked savage were to 
win out in that ruthless struggle. But 
the savage biped, using the greater brain 
with which nature had endowed him, 
invented the stone ax, the sling, the 
spear, and, by banding together, he 
finally drove the bear from his cave and 
frightened the tiger from preying upon 
his women and children. That was the 
beginning of man’s upward climb. That 
was when, weapon in hand, man first 
began to heed what he later conceived 
to be the command of God, Go out into 
the world and subdue it.” But that was 
only a beginning of man’s upward climb. 
It was one thing to prevent becoming the 
meal ticket for the wild beast—and at 
that time they were all wild—it was an- 
other thing to wring a living from the 
hard and cruel hand of Mother Nature. 
Imagine the dilemma of the male and 
female of the genus homo as they sud- 
denly found a crying youngster that God 
had given them—for so they reasoned— 
to add to their burden of finding food 
and clothing for themselves. The only 
answer was to find more fruit and berries 
and to trap or run down more wild 

These were the trials of our ancestors 
as they roamed the forests, lived in trees 
and caves through millenniums. But 
slowly the two-footed animal with the 
oddly shaped head had overcome his 
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chief enemy. By means of gray matter 
in the forepart of his cranium, he had 
outwitted the beasts so that every animal 
in the jungle came to fear him. Now 
he dared to come down from the tree- 
top, and, by banding together, he could 
roam at will in search of food. 

Times were somewhat better now. 
Yet the lot of early man was a hard one. 
Nature in the raw was a hard master. 
Few of the plants produced fruits that 
could be used as food. Many of the ani- 
mals were too swift to be overtaken, too 
fierce to kill, too cunning to be trapped. 
Unable to build shelter, he was forced to 
keep mostly within the warmer climate. 
All these factors kept the race of man 
limited in number, and confined to small 
areas, because, as yet, no one had dis- 
covered how to plant seed to produce 
grain and fiber for food and clothing. 
But the time came when, by some acci- 
dent, someone—I suppose it was a 
woman—discovered that plants grow 
from seed, and that discovery was the 
beginning of the science of agriculture. 
It was also the beginning of civilization. 
Not until man learned to produce food 
in greater abundance than was fur- 
nished by nature could he find time to 
think and consequently to advance. Up 
to that time, he had made little progress. 
The result was that the greater part of 
the earth was uninhabited save by the 
few who could subsist in this manner 
and that in a very limited area. The 
greater part of the earth was uninhab- 
ited by man. 

The great increase in population of 
the world in the last 10,000 years was 
made possible because man had learned 
how to till the soil and thereby to pro- 
duce a greater abundance of food than 
was produced by nature. It was cultiva- 
tion of the soil that made possible the 
ancient kingdoms of Babylon and Egypt, 
the two cradles of civilization. It was 
the production of wheat and barley and 
fruits and vegetables in the valleys of 
the Nile and the Euphrates; it was the 
cultivation of the plains of Sudan and 
Mesopotamia that made possible those 
flourishing civilizations of which the 
pyramids of Egypt and the Hanging 
Gardens of Babylon were the historic 
symbols. And when the once fertile soil 
of the Sudan, long known as the granary 
of the world, was washed into the Nile 
River and on into the Mediterranean; 
when the rich soil of the plains of 
Mesopotamia was washed into the Tigres 
and Euphrates and on into the Persian 
Gulf, then and only then did these 
mighty empires vanish from the earth. 
No nation can survive the loss of its life- 
growing soil, and, Mr. Speaker, if we 
permit the rich soil of the Missouri, the 
Ohio, the Mississippi River valleys to be 
washed into the Gulf of Mexico, as the 
soil of the Sudan and of Mesopotamia 
was washed into the sea, there is no 
power under Heaven to prevent this Na- 
tion from going the way of Egypt and 
Babylon. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I yield to 
the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I am wondering if the 
gentleman is thoroughly familiar with 
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the new program that is being launched 
by the Department of Agriculture, and 
I feel sure he is, to provide a plan for 
upstream development of water con- 
servation, flood control and reforesta- 
tion? I would like to know if the gen- 
tleman is in support of that program? 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. In answer to 
that question, may I say that I am thor- 
oughly familiar with that program and 
Iam in hearty sympathy with it. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I want to compliment the gentle- 
man from Kansas for his presentation, 
coming, as he does, from one of our lead- 
ing agricultural States and being one of 
his State’s outstanding farmers. I re- 
gret that when the gentleman came to 
the 83d Congress there was no place for 
him on the Committee on Agriculture. 
That is where the gentleman is best able 
to serve his people in the Congress of the 
United States, and I sincerely hope that 
when he returns to the 84th Congress 
there will be some place for him where 
he can render great service to the agri- 
cultural interests of the Nation and his 
State. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Yes, the plow had to precede the 
carpenter’s hammer, and the sickle went 
before the mason’s trowel. Before there 
could be cities, there had to be agricul- 
ture to produce the food and fiber to 
feed, clothe, and shelter the people who 
would inhabit them. The production of 
food must go hand in hand with every 
industry, in every land, in every time. 
Food must be the chief concern of every 
people. How fortunate is this Nation 
which, at this time, has only the problem 
of finding the best way to dispose of 
surplus food and fiber, whose granaries 
are bulging with wheat and corn, and 
whose warehouses are crammed with 
cotton. That is the enviable situation in 
which our Nation finds itself, and, un- 
fortunately, it is a situation which can- 
not long endure. The danger signals 
are already showing on the horizon in 
the form of dust storms over several 
Southwestern States. But these black, 
dust-laden clouds that herald the move- 
ment of soil from one area to another 
are as nothing to the murky, soil-laden 
rivers that annually carry the equivalent 
of 400,000 acres of soil, not from one part 
of the country to another, but from our 
fertile fields on into the sea. Think of 
that dreadful loss—400,000 acres annu- 
ally devastated, made worthless—and 
this continuing year after year; enough 
land destroyed annually by water erosion 
alone to feed 150,000 people. It is esti- 
mated that 35 million acres of our best 
No. 1 land have already been stripped 
of their fertile soil. It is further esti- 
mated that more than 50 million acres of 
No. 2 land have also been devastated. 
That is enough land, Mr. Speaker, to 
sustain 20 millions of people, enough to 
feed and clothe all the people of the 
States of New York and Pennsylvania. 
And this loss is irreparable. It matters 
not how great our natural resources, no 
nation can long endure such a drain. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MILLER of Kansas, I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. I think the gentleman 
from Kansas has been making an excel- 
lent address. I think the gentleman 
from Kansas has been rendering val- 
uable service here for some time, because 
he gives us a sound, practical viewpoint 
that I wish more Members would give 
us. I certainly, therefore, do not rise 
in any way in criticism, but I would 
like to call attention to one statement 
the gentleman just made when he said 
that this topsoil had been moving from 
our farms to the sea, Of course, there 
has been a tremendous amount of top- 
soil moving to the sea, but unfortu- 
nately much of that topsoil that most 
of us have talked about flowing down 
the Mississippi and into the gulf and 
into the ocean actually stops for long 
periods of time in every dam, every 
reservoir, every sandbar and every hid- 
den bar which causes floods along the 
streams of our land. It causes the de- 
struction of our city reservoirs, so that 
I want to point out that it is not sim- 
ply the problem of the farmer; it is 
the problem of every municipality in the 
United States, because unless we can 
stop the movement of the soil into our 
streams and in city reservoirs, your great 
cities and your great industries are going 
to find themselves without water, and 
they are going to be as bankrupt as the 
farmer whose soil has gone into the 
reservoir. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I thank the 
gentleman for his observation. 

We are prone to boast that we are the 
richest nation on earth. We have also 
been the most profligate. Shall we 
waste our substance like the prodigal 
son, and, like him, live to repent it? 
Shall we leave to our children the husks 
of a ravished continent? As a boy, I 
read in the geography of the time of the 
inexhaustible forests of Michigan white 
pine, of the unlimited iron ore in our 
mountains. And I have lived to read 
that there are now but two 80-acre 
tracts or virgin Michigan white pine left 
in this country, and already we are hav- 
ing to look to shipments of iron ore from 
Canada to supply our steel mills. Is 
not that lesson enough? With our pop- 
ulation increasing at the rate of three 
millions per year, with an annual loss 
of more than 400,000 acres of good land, 
how long will it be, if we let this loss 
continue, until we shall be importing 
food products instead of wondering how 
to manage surpluses? Let us use our 
pencils, It would be but a few short 
years. Mr. Speaker, we must not kt 
this waste continue, and to prevent its 
continuance is the purpose of the bill 
which I introduced a few days ago. This 
bill provides for Federal loans to land- 
owners and operators to encourage and 
promote soil conservation. 

The plan is simple. Already a pro- 
gram of conservation is in operation. 
The landowners know what todo. They 
know how to do it. They have the will. 
They need only the financial assistance 
to proceed with the work. We even 
have the political machinery already set 
up to do the job. All we lack is authori- 
zation by the Congress and appropria- 
tion of money to set the program in mo- 
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tion. It need not, and it will not, cost 
the Federal Government a single dime. 
It will pay its way at all times, and, 
more than that, it will be the greatest 
stabilizing influence ever set in motion 
by this Government. It will immedi- 
ately stimulate the construction of earth- 
moving machinery, thereby putting 
thousands of men to work in mines, steel 
mills, and factories. It will make room 
for thousands of young men now taking 
engineering courses in our colleges. It 
will make room for other thousands of 
contractors who will be needed to do the 
work laid out by these engineers. But, 
above all, it will stop the drain upon our 
greatest natural resource—the good top- 
soil that is the ultimate basis of our life 
and our prosperity. The one great 
problem, as in all great undertakings, is 
that of financing. Many of the land- 
owners are not financially able to carry 
the work to completion. I know this 
situation first hand. For a quarter of 
a century, I put off terracing my land 
because I did not feel able to finance the 
operation. Like most farmers, I had in- 
terest and taxes to meet, and a family 
to provide for. These must come first. 
In recent years, the Federal Govern- 
ment, as a part of the farm program, has 
rendered valuable assistance. That has 
been a help to a lot of farmers, and there 
are billions of tons of soil on the farms 
now that, but for that program, would 
be in the Gulf of Mexico. But that pro- 
gram of assistance is not enough to make 
it possible to push forward the work 
with the speed which the urgency of 
the program justifies. The farmer does 
not want a subsidy or a grant; he is not 
looking for favors. All he wants is fi- 
nancial assistance. What he needs in 
this connection is an opportunity to bor- 
row sufficient money to make it possible 
for him to hire the contractors and buy 
the necessary articles that are needed 
to get the work done. 
Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
I yield to the 


Mr. MILLER of Kansas. 
gentleman. 

Mr. POAGE. I hope the gentleman 
will understand that I am in full sym- 
pathy with what he is trying to do and 
appreciate the fact that he is offering 
this Congress a practical way of helping 
the farmers. I have no desire to criticize 
anything he says. On the contrary, I 
commend him for what he says. But I 
wonder if the gentleman agrees with me 
that there is one other aspect of this that 
must be taken into consideration. As I 
see it, the farmer has got to have an in- 
come great enough to justify even bor- 
rowing money for so splendid a purpose 
as soil conservation. 

Does the gentleman agree that unless 
farm prices are at a remunerative level 
no amount of credit can save the soil of 
this country, that the farmer has got to 
have an adequate income? 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I would say 
in answer to that that I think it is taken 
for granted that the income of the farm- 
er must be kept at or near parity. 

Mr. POAGE. I know the gentleman 
from Kansas agrees that farm income 
should be kept at or near parity. I think 
I can say that the vast majority of the 
membership of this House believes that, 
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But, unfortunately, the head of the De- 
partment of Agriculture of this Govern- 
ment has suggested that we ought to let 
the prices of our major farm products 
drop to some 75 percent of parity, which 
is a level so low that this Nation has suf- 
fered depression every time farm prices 
have dropped that low in the past. As I 
see it, should the proposal of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, be en- 
acted into law, the farmers of this coun- 
try would not have enough income to 
justify their signing anybody’s notes to 
improve their farm, to protect their land, 
or even to feed their families. Does the 
gentleman agree that we simply cannot 
get along on 75 percent of parity? 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I agree that 
we cannot get along and I will say fur- 
ther that we will not get along. 

Mr. POAGE. I know the gentleman 
from Kansas has been in the forefront 
of the fight to try to maintain a decent 
standard of prices for farm products in 
the United States and a decent standard 
of living for the farmers of the United 
States, and I know the gentleman from 
Kansas agrees with me that it is not 
simply on behalf of the farmers but that 
it is absolutely necessary for the pros- 
perity of the entire Nation that we main- 
tain at least as high a level of prices 
as we have today for farm products. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I thank the 
gentleman for his comments. 

It is to fill this need that I recently 
introduced the bill under discussion, 
making provisions for a program of this 
kind. It is my intention to ask to ap- 
pear before the Committee on Agri- 
culture that has this bill in charge, to 
press for its consideration. This bill 
does not provide for expenditure of 
money as such, any more than a loan 
from a bank to a merchant, to a farmer, 
to a homeowner, is an expenditure. It 
provides that the Federal Government 
shall, under conditions laid down by the 
Congress, guarantee to private lending 
institutions that the landowner, borrow- 
ing for approved soil-conservation pur- 
poses, will repay the loan. It makes it 
possible for the farmer to go ahead with 
the conservation work without disturbing 
his usual farming operations. 

This bill should pass the Congress at 
this session. It will greatly expedite the 
program of saving the soil by making it 
possible for every landowner to proceed 
at all speed to do the work. The pro- 
gram is so extensive, the field of opera- 
tion so vast, that the execution of the 
work should have a great stabilizing ef- 
fect on our national economy during its 
continuance, and should guarantee to 
all future generations that the basic 
asset of the Nation, our fertile soil, shall 
continue to be the source of our liveli- 
hood and the foundation of our pros- 
perity. In the interest of national econ- 
omy, this bill should be reported out of 
committee in this session of Congress 
and should pass both Houses by unani- 
mous vote. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 
Mr. PRICE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 45 
minutes on Monday next, following the 


legislative program and any special or- 
ders heretofore entered, 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Secrest] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, the 
President has made several recommenda- 
tions for changes in the social security 
law. I think they are excellent recom- 
mendations and I want to discuss the 
major ones and hope the Ways and 
Means Committee will report them to 
the House for action. 

First, I want to discuss President 
Eisenhower’s recommendation to Con- 
gress that farmers be included in the 
social security retirement system. I 
wanted to know exactly how the farmers 
of my district felt on this issue so I 
wrote every farmer asking him to vote 
“yes” or “no” on the following question: 
“Do you think farmers should be granted 
social security retirement on the same 
basis as independent businessmen and 
workers?” Each farmer voting signed 
his name and gave his address so there 
could be no duplication. 

From the day the first social security 
bill passed Congress until now I have 
done everything in my power to improve 
the law, to soundly extend its coverage, 
as well as its benefits, and to make sure 
that nothing would be done that would 
impair the trust fund. I want to make 
certain that the system is sound and 
that there will be adequate funds to re- 
tire all who are entitled to it—not only 
10 years from now, but 50 or 100 years 
from now. The inclusion of farmers will 
add a great force on the side of inde- 
pendent businessmen and workers who 
have already a vital stake in the protec- 
tion of the social security trust fund. 
Give these three great groups—farmers, 
workers, and businessmen—a common 
interest. in the law and you will set up 
the greatest possible guaranty that no 
future Congress will ever dare to dissi- 
pate the fund upon which the future 
plans of so many people have been made. 

You propose in this bill to allow State 
employees to come into the system if 
two-thirds of them vote to do so. Why 
not allow farmers to vote by counties, 
congressional districts, or States in the 
same manner? Make it by a majority 
vote or a three-fourths vote. My only 
concern is that those farmers who want 
to be included in the system may get in. 
I am not so much concerned with the 
details as I am the result. 

The farmer works long hours. He 
feeds the Nation. He must pay social 
security tax on his regular hired help. 
A farmer may be well-to-do at 50. At 
65 he may be destitute. Low prices, 
drought, depression, fire, sickness, dis- 
ease of livestock, flood, unwise invest- 
ments may, and often do, take every 
cent of his life’s savings. His hired hand 
retires. His neighbor who worked in a 
factory retires. Teachers retire, State 
employees retire, railroad workers retire, 
Government workers retire, yes, even 
Congressmen retire. The farmer alone 
must struggle and toil to the end of his 
days. I cannot believe that there is any- 
ene who would deny the farmer the 
same security, when on the same basis 
he pays for it, that is enjoyed by nearly 
every other person in our country. Iam 
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on solid ground when I plead for equality 
on behalf of the farmers of my district 
and this Nation. At least, we should 
offer them some way to come into the 
social security system. 

If farmers come into the social-secu- 
rity program, the base will be broad- 
ened, the trust fund increased, and the 
whole program strengthened. Social- 
security funds are invested in Govern- 
ment bonds. Over $18 billion were in- 
vested last year, and the trust fund was 
increased by over $400 million in in- 
terest it collected on these bonds, Pay- 
ments by farmers with the resulting 
gain in interest. earnings would benefit 
both farmer and worker. Inclusion of 
farmers in the law would not deplete the 
present trust fund but would rapidly 
add to it. 

The National Grange, with 92 local 
granges in my district, has endorsed so- 
cial security for farmers and will urge 
that this Congress follow the recom- 
mendation of the President. 

The Farmers Union also favors bring- 
ing farmers under the retirement pro- 
visions of the iaw. 

During the debate in the House in 
1950 when we were amending the social- 
security law, I asked why farmers were 
not included. I was told by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, who was handling 
the bill, that farm organizations had 
not requested it. Today two of the 
largest farm organizations in the coun- 
try, the National Grange and the Farm- 
ers Union, are requesting it. So far as 
I know, no organization of farmers is 
opposing it. 

The farmers of my district are sin- 
cere, responsible, loyal Americans. Over 
90 percent of them own their farms. 
In the finest sense I know they represent 
a sound cross section of the farmers of 
our Nation. If farmers are covered by 
social security, I assume they would pay 
once each year when they pay income 
tax just as independent businessmen do 
now. 

I think my poll is the most complete 
taken in any part of the country, and 
certainly the large number of replies is 
phenomenal. Each farmer was given 
a chance to express an opinion. About 
one-fourth of my farmers have voted, 
and each mail brings additional votes. 
To date I have received 3,266 replies, 
and 2,933, or more than 89 percent, voted 
to come under the social-security pro- 
gram; 333, or less than 11 percent, voted 
“No.” This is about 9 to 1. 

I urge this Congress to seriously con- 
sider the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent as it relates to more than 6 million 
of the Nation’s farmers. Since 1937 over 
90 million other people have worked in 
jobs covered by the act. Why deny our 
farmers? Already they have been neg- 
lected too long. 

I was coauthor of the bill in the Ohio 
Legislature that brought gasoline-tax 
money for the farmers’ roads. I have 
fought for years that all the farmers of 
my district might have rural electrifica- 
tion. Now I want to get real social- 
security retirement for the farmers of 
my district who want to come under the 
program. 

If I can live to see this done, I will 
have helped to perform my greatest con- 
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gressional service, not only to my farm- 
ers, but to my independent businessmen 
and workers who have been for years 
under the social-security program. 

There are seven counties in my dis- 
trict. Results to date from each county 
are as follows: 


County 


In addition to coverage for farmers, I 
wish to urge the Congress to approve the 
provisions in the bill to increase retire- 
ment benefits for those who have retired 
and those who will retire after the bill 
becomes law. The increase of the mini- 
mum payment from $25 to $30 is a step 
in the right direction. The President 
has said these increases can be made 
with no danger to the solvency of the 
retirement fund. 

Another provision I wish to endorse 
is the one that eliminates the worst 4 
years in a worker’s record in figuring his 
average earnings upon which the amount 
of his pension is determined. Many men 
reach the age of 60 and cannot find work. 
Each year they wait for retirement sees 
the amount of the retirement they will 
get go down and down. Elimination of 
4 years of unemployment due to sickness, 
age, or depression will result in a higher 
retirement rate for many workers and 
others. It is a just amendment to the 
existing law. 

Another fine provision of this bill is 
the preservation of insurance rights of 
disabled persons. It is similar to the 
waiver of insurance premiums during to- 
tal disability, now a part of many life 
insurance policies. The period a worker 
or other person covered by the act is dis- 
abled will not be counted in figuring the 
amount of his retirement or the amount 
to be paid his wife or family if he dies. 
This freeze of benefits during a period 
of long disability is one of the finest 
amendments to the act that has ever 
been proposed. In every such case it 
will mean much greater retirement bene- 
fits for the disabled and his dependents. 

The social-security system is the great- 
est insurance we have against a terrible 
depression. We could lower the retire- 
ment age to 60, as eventually we must 
and should, and, in 1 day open millions 
of jobs for the young unemployed. If 
older farmers could retire, we would not 
have the great farm surpluses we have 
today, and toward which they contribute 
because they cannot afford to quit. 

I have long fought for a national sys- 
tem of retirement that would include all 
our citizens. The efforts many of us 
have made along this line through the 
years have, in my opinion, resulted in 
many of the excellent improvements that 
have been made to the Social Security 
Act. 

Mr. Speaker, I have discussed only the 
major changes proposed to the present 
law. I think they will make the Social 
Security Act far better and much 
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stronger. That is why I have urged the 
committee to report H. R. 7199 and I 
hope Congress will enact it into law. 


OUTSTANDING BOOK CRITICIZING 
PRESENT MONETARY POLICY BY 
WELL-INFORMED AUTHORS JUST 
OUT 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Patan] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just read an advance copy of a study 
entitled “The Hard Money Crusade” by 
Bertram Gross and Wilfred Lumer, 
which is to be issued this coming Fri- 
day, April 9, by the Public Affairs Insti- 
tute of this city. 

April 9 is an appropriate date. Ex- 
actly 1 year before we read the an- 
nouncement that the Treasury was going 
to issue 30-year Government bonds and 
pay a record interest rate of 344 percent. 
The announcement marked the begin- 
ning of the current recession. The is- 
sue is already called the Humphrey-Bur- 
gess boner. It was heralded as a step 
to halt inflation, although the inflation 
had been halted months before. It was 
supposed to “take the bubble off the 
boom” when there was no bubble. 

It is painfully apparent to everyone 
today that this determined boosting of 
interest was an enormous mistake for 
everyone except big bankers, just as it 
was apparent to a few of us a year ago. 
The bonds are now selling at more than 
$109 per $100 of par value. Speculators 
and insiders have made a cleaning on 
the issue, and Uncle Sam will have to 
pay millions of dollars in extra interest 
this year and for years to come, as the 
price of this tragic mistake. 

Revised Budget Bureau estimates pub- 
lished in August 1953, indicated that 
rises in interest rates since January 1953 
had increased the cost on the national 
debt $155 million. The Budget estimate 
for fiscal 1955 estimates that interest 
payments will be nearly $300 million 
above fiscal 1953 because of “higher av- 
phen interest rates and the larger public 
debt.” 

Tremendous increases in interest costs 
on both public and private debt, Mr. 
Speaker, are only a minor part of the 
total cost of the hard money policy. It 
has been a major cause of the recession. 
Millions are unemployed. Billions in 
production have been lost—and there is 
no end in sight. The architects of gloom 
and doom—the men who planned and 
launched this recession—still see no 
need for aggressive action to halt it. 
Their latest economic nonsense is that 
ae Easter bonnet trade should taper it 
off. 

The authors of the Hard Money Cru- 
sade have traced it from its beginnings 
back in 1946, down through its effects on 
purchasing power, on distribution of in- 
come, and the level of economic activity. 

The study shows that the Committee 
on Public Debt Policy, an organization 
of bank and insurance company execu- 
tives set up in 1946, provided the intel- 
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lectual leadership for the long campaign 
to boost interest rates. 

Chairman and guiding genius was W. 
Randolph Burgess, then vice chairman 
of the National City Bank of New York, 
subsequently to become chairman of the 
Same bank’s executive committee and 
later deputy to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Burgess’ associate and the vice 
chairman of the committee was John 
Sinclair, president of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, NAMͤ's na- 
tional research organization, which was 
at that time engaged in a campaign to 
discredit direct economic stabilization 
controls and the philosophy of the Em- 
ployment Act. 

“We must restore flexibility to interest 
rates so as to give the monetary authori- 
ties more freedom in determining credit 
policies,” was a key slogan in the com- 
mittee’s publications on national-debt 
policy. 

When Mr. Burgess was appointed to 
his present post, the policy advocated by 
the committee became Treasury debt- 
management policy. 

Nine days after the new administra- 
tion took office, the Public Affairs Insti- 
tute report notes, the Treasury under- 
took the first in a series of interest-boost- 
ing moves. The fact that inflationary 
forces had been dormant for more than 
a year and that price stability had been 
established did not deter the Treasury. 
An obvious result of these moves, the 
authors write, has been a substantial 
transfer of income from borrowers to 
lenders.” 

Bank profits have jumped. In 1953, 
the report points out, 328 leading com- 
mercial bank corporations boosted their 
net profits after taxes to $662 million, 
up $65 million, or 11 percent, since 1952. 
In 1952 leading bank earnings were up 
8 percent above 1951. 

In addition to increasing lenders’ prof- 
its the report states the Treasury moves 
helped “set the stage for a corrective re- 
cession desired by certain members of 
the hard-money coalition.” 

Listed in the Hard Money Crusade as 
successors to the Committee on Public 
Debt Policy in the continuing campaign 
to make permanent the revival of mone- 
tary policy, to restore interest rates to 
their predepression levels and lenders 
to the position of prestige and power 
they formerly enjoyed in national eco- 
nomic affairs, are the New York Clear- 
ing House Association, the New York 
State Bankers Association, and the 
American Bankers Association. 

The study subjects to critical exami- 
nation many of the arguments used to 
rationalize the drive for higher interest 
rates. Among these was the myth of 
counterbalancing savings. A frequently 
employed argument was one that said 
the “Government and consumers would 
save billions through lower prices.” 
Deputy to the Secretary of Treasury 
Burgess argued, “this higher interest cost 
will be offset many times over if it less- 
ens the risk of inflation—higher prices 
for all—or deflation which has often 
meant depression.” 
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The authors reply: 

If the hard-money program should lead 
from readjustment to depression instead of 
producing savings to counterbalance in- 
creased interest expenditures it would lead 
to additional Federal spending and a still 
larger Federal debt. 


Similarly, the report takes up such 
arguments as higher interest rates are 
needed to promote savings, to stabilize 
investment, to promote price stability, 
and others that were used to justify the 
new policies. It concludes that other 
factors play a more decisive role than in- 
terest rates in promoting the desired 
objectives. The authors also demon- 
strate that the empirical evidence does 
not support the view that increases in 
the money supply necessarily lead to 
increases in the price level. 

Our 1953 experience, Gross and Lumer 
state, calls for a reappraisal of the 
Douglas subcommittee conclusions re- 
garding the use of general credit con- 
trols, and the utility of flexible monetary 
and interest rate policies for economic 
stabilization purposes. The most recent 
results of the exercise of these powers 
are plainly visible in the current reces- 
sion. They confirm the fear of the 
minority that it is extremely difficult to 
select the appropriate time to institute 
changes. Even admittedly small 
changes produced larger reactions than 
may have been intended. Finally, the 
authors say, the resultant overreliance 
upon purely monetary measures to re- 
verse the decline, despite abundant his- 
torical evidence that this was sheer folly, 
has made the case for flexibility very 
weak. 

Mr. Lumer and Mr. Gross recom- 
mend: 

Statutory interest rate ceilings should be 
extended to all Treasury securities * * the 
record of discretionary policy in the United 
States places the burden of proof upon those 
who say such ceilings would impair the 
flexibility needed to deal with inflation * * * 
Congress can determine whether ceiling 
rates need adjustment in the event of an 
emergency * * * the disadvantages of up- 
ward fluctuations in rates paid or in yields 
on Treasury securities far outweigh any ad- 
vantages. The results are haphazard; the 
benefits accrue mainly to bankers, 


Mr. Speaker, I was honored by being 
asked to write a foreword to this study. 
Prof. Seymour Harris, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, a noted economist, has con- 
tributed a prefatory essay. 

The Public Affairs Institute and the 
authors of this work are well known to 
many of us. The institute is a non- 
profit, nonpartisan research organiza- 
tion here in Washington. Bert Gross 
has served on the staff of some of our 
congressional committees. He was ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. Recently McGraw-Hill 
published his book, the Legislative 
Struggle. 

Wilfred Lumer is a member of the 
economics staff of the Public Affairs 
Institute. 

The new study will prove to be cur- 
rently useful to every Member who will 
take the time to read it, 
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Debt management and credit policy 
are at the core of our economic problems 
today. When we consider housing, 
public power projects, public works, or 
interest rates on Government credit, we 
are dealing with issues related to, or 
affected by, debt management and credit 
policy. 

I wish it were possible to put this whole 
work in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp but it 
is not. I am therefore advertising it as 
best I can as a work that well-informed 
Members of the Congress will obtain and 
read carefully. 

I am inserting herewith a news release 
concerning the book and a table of 
contents: 


[Public Affairs Institute news release, 
Washington, D. C., April 9, 1954] 


THE HARD-MONEY CRUSADE 


The administration’s hard-money and flexi- 
ble-interest-rate policies, put into effect a 
year ago, helped bring on the current reces- 
sion. 

They should be replaced with an adequate 
money supply and low, stable interest rates 
to help us climb back to a high-level maxi- 
‘mum-employment economy which will grow 
with the Nation. 

These are conclusions of a study released 
today by the Public Affairs Institute entitled 
“The Hard-Money Crusade.” 

The report recommends that Congress set 
ceilings on interest paid on all Federal secu- 
rities issues and on loans made or guaran- 
teed by the Government. This would assure 
that Federal debt management and credit 
policies will promote the “maximum employ- 
ment and purchasing power” objectives of 
the Full Employment Act of 1946. It would 
sharply limit the power of Treasury or Fed- 
eral Reserve to restrict economic activity, and 
it would prevent a repetition of any “‘ill- 
timed and costly” interest increase like the 
3%4-percent 30-year bond issue announced 
by Treasury just a year ago. 

The hard-money report was prepared for 
the institute by Bertram Gross and Wilfred 
Lumer. Gross is former executive secretary 
of the Council of Economic Advisers and au- 
thor of The Legislative Struggle, recently 
published by McGraw-Hill. Lumer is a mem- 
ber of the PAI economics staff. 

Public Affairs Institute is a nonprofit, non- 
partisan research foundation in Washing- 
ton. 
“The only credit policy that will help 
create an atmosphere of justifiable confi- 
dence, and which is needed to remove un- 
certainty about the future, is one which 
promotes an ample supply of credit at low 
rates which can be relied upon to remain 
stable, Gross and Lumer contend in their 
study. 

“Tight credit and high interest rates pro- 
duce economic contraction. Fluctuating in- 
terest rates introduce an element of uncer- 
tainty about the future * * * which can only 
serve speculators and insiders. Expectations 
play a major role in the decisions made by in- 
vestors, producers, and consumers.” 

In their report, the authors contend that 
the early 1953 Treasury debt management 
policy followed a long planned campaign by 
banking and insurance companies to raise 
interest rates. The crusade, they say, was 
started in 1946 with the formation of the 
Committee on Public Debt Policy. The com- 
mittee was headed by W. Randolph Burgess, 
then of the National City Bank of New York, 
now deputy to the Secretary of the Treasury 
in charge of debt management policy. 

The Burgess committee, made up of lead- 
ing banking and insurance executives, pub- 
lished a series of pamphlets on national debt 
policy urging higher interest rates. With 
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Burgess’ appointment to his present Treas- 
ury post, the debt policy advocated by this 
committee of private financiers became the 
public Federal debt policy and the hard- 
money crusade was launched. 

Apart from the bankers and insurance 
companies’ desire for large profits, a com- 
mon objective of the hard-money coalition, 
the authors declare, was the subordination 
of the full employment mandate of the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 to the goal of price 
stability. 

Immediately upon taking office the new 
administration announced it was taking 
steps to bring back a sound dollar. They 
were not stopped, the authors point out, by 
the fact that inflationary forces had sub- 
sided a year earlier and prices were already 
stabilized. The Treasury raised interest rates 
and the Federal Reserve contracted the 
money supply. 

“As a result,” the study says, “during the 
first 6 months of 1953, there occurred a suc- 
cession of widespread and dramatic increases 
in interest rates unparalleled in recent his- 
tory. We have seen an equally historic 
change in credit policy from one favoring 
business accommodation to one in which 
credit was steadily tightened and rationed 
to the highest bidder.” 

When the interest-boosting spiral threat- 
ened to reach runaway proportions in May 
1953, and after the market for Government 
securities had reached a state of disorder, on 
June 1, 1953, the study reports “the money 
managers decided that a temporary letup 
was in order.” 

The authors point out that although the 
high-interest rate and tight-credit program 
was supposed to curb inflation “after 6 
months of rising rates United States Steel, 
Standard Oil, Alcoa, and General Electric 
raised their prices anyway.” 

The authors point out that interest pay- 
ments on the national debt will have in- 
creased by nearly $300 million by fiscal 1955, 
and interest on private debts has risen ac- 
cordingly. 

“The obvious result,” they continue, “has 
been a substantial transfer of income from 
borrowers to lenders.” In 1952 the net in- 
come of 315 leading commercial bank cor- 
porations was $533 million, 8 percent higher 
than 1951. In 1953, the National City Bank 
of New York reported, the net income of the 
328 leading commercial bank corporations 
rose $65 million or an additional 11 percent. 

The 1953 experience, Gross & Lumer be- 
lieve, provided an outstanding example of 
the major danger of flexible- credit and debt- 
management policies. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to select the appropriate time to insti- 
tute changes, they maintain, and even small 
changes can produce larger results than may 
have been intended. 

Prof. Seymour Harris, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, a recognized authority on the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, contributed an intro- 
ductory essay to the Public Affairs Insti- 
tute study. He sets in historical perspective 
the political and theoretical significance of 
the monetary stringency and the issue of 
free markets. Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Democrat, of Texas, member of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on the Economic 
Report and chairman of the Patman Sub- 
committee on Monetary, Credit, and Debt- 
Management Policies, wrote a foreword to 
the study which relates the crusade for hard 
money and the antipathy of certain financial 
groups to the Employment Act. 

The report includes an appendix of 30 key 
and comprehensive statistical tables. 

Introduction. 

I. The return of hard money. 

The hard money of the 1920's. 

The 1930's: Retreat from hard money. 

World War II: Further retreat. 
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1946 to 1950: Hard money begins its re- 
turn. 


Korea: Hard money wins important battles. 
1953: Victory for hard money. 

II. The interest-boosting spiral of 1953. 
Increased rates on Federal borrowing. 

1. Bills. 


2. 
3. Savings notes. 
4. 


5. Bonds. 

Increased rates on private borrowing. 

1. Government loans and guaranties. 

2. Borrowing from private lenders. 

The role of the Federal Reserve Board. 

1. Terminating the “accord.” 

2. Raising the cost of borrowing. 

3. Restricting the supply of credit. 

4. Protecting the stock market. 

5. Strategic halt in interest-boosting 
spiral. 

Summary. 

III. The hard money coalition. 

The leadership of the lenders. 

The supporting battalions. 

1. Opponents of full employment in an 
expanding economy. 

2. Opponents of effective economic stabili- 
zation. 

3. The role of economists. 

The organizational basis of the campaign. 

1. The committee on public debt policy. 

2. New York Clearing House Association. 

3. Lenders’ organizations. 
1 Nonbanking trade associations and lob- 

es. 

5. Executive agencies of the Government. 

The unorganized opposition. 

IV. Is hard money needed to combat in- 
flation? 

Hard money: “A noose around the neck to 
stop a bloody nose.” 

1. Credit expansion not major source of 
inflation in recent years. 

2. Hard money and three depressions. 

Was inflation a major problem in 1953? 

Ta Post-Korean inflation had passed its 
peak. 
ua Deflationary developments in agricul- 

re. 

Could hard money help bring another de- 
pression? 

A balanced program needed in dealing with 
inflation. 

The future implications of hard money 
today. 

1. Twenty years of pills for a 10-day cold. 

2. Danger of freezing interest rates at high 
levels. 

Hard money and income distribution. 

1. Large transfer of national income to 
money lenders. 

2. A boost to higher profit rates. 

3. The implications of changed income 
distribution. 

Hard money and the structure of the econ- 
omy. 

V. The lenders’ stake in higher rates. 

Interest payments the major source of 
bank profits. 

Bank profits have been rising rapidly. 

1. Comeback from depression depths. 

2. World War II profits. 

3. Bank profits in 1952. 

4. 1953 profits. 

Life insurance companies’ profits. 

Government interest payments a subsidy 
to the commercial banks. 

1. A generous payment for a bookkeeping 
operation. 

2. A hidden subsidy to the recipients of 
bank services and/or holders of bank stocks. 

Interest rate increases impair position of 
small banks and small investors. 

1. Magnitude of losses created when secu- 
rity prices fell. 

2. Book losses of major consequence to 
small banks and small investors. 
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Interest rate increases create speculative 
opportunities for privileged groups. 

1. Bargain buys of bonds below par. 

2. “Free-riding.” 

3. International speculators. 

Summary. 

VI. The cost of higher rates to the Federal 
Government. 

Recent growth in interest expenditures. 

1. Increases from 1945 to 1952. 

2. Increases in 1953. 

Possible future growth in interest expendi- 
tures. 

The myth of counterbalancing savings. 

The fact of additional losses. 

1. Loss of Federal Reserve System’s pay- 
ments to the Treasury. 

2. The loss of tax revenues. 

Some implications of larger interest ex- 
penditures. 

Alternative uses of higher interest expend- 
itures. 

VII. Fallacies and facts on interest rates 
and credit. 

VIII. Basic elements in a sound credit 
policy program. 

Orientation toward full employment and 
an expanding economy. 

1. The objective of sustainable economic 
growth. 

2. Alternative No. 1: Compensatory eco- 
nomics. 

3. Alternative No. 2: Recessionary eco- 
nomics. 

an expanding supply of money and low- 
cost credit. 

1. Needed growth in money supply. 

2. Needed growth in supply of low-cost 
credit. 

Government borrowing at low rates. 

1. Rate ceilings needed on Government 
borrowing, 

2. Federal Reserve System support of Gov- 
ernment securities market. 

3. The problem of interest subsidies to 
commercial banks. 

Ample, low-cost credit for private bor- 
rowers. 

1. Federal Reserve rediscount rate. 

2. Government loans and guaranties. 

Measures to prevent excessive or undesir- 
able use of credit. 

1. Selective credit controls. 

2. General credit controls. 

3. Direct controls on the volume of loans. 

The dangers in current policies. 

IX. Appendix. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. HEsELTON (at the request of Mr. 
WIGGLESWORTH) for today, on account 
of illness. 

Mr. Jupp for 2 days on account of ill- 
ness in his family. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
and a joint resolution of the House of 
the following titles: 

H. R. 962. An act for the relief of Gabrielle 
Marie Smith (nee Staub); 

H. R. 1148. An act for the relief of Anto- 
nino Cangialosi (or Anthony Consola); 

H. R. 1529. An act to facilitate the devel- 
opment of building materials in Alaska 
through the removal of volcanic ash from 
portions of Katmai National Monument, 
Alaska, and for other purposes; 
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H. R. 1568. An act to amend section 6 of 
chapter 786 of the act of June 6, 1900, en- 
titled “An act making further provision for 
a civil government for Alaska, and for other 
purposes” (31 Stat. 323; title 48, sec. 108, 
U. S. C.): 

H. R. 2351. An act for the relief of Sam 
Rosenblat; 

H. R. 2441. An act for the relief of Husnu 
Ataullah Berker; 

H. R. 2747. An act to amend title 17 of the 
United States Code entitled “Copyrights” 
with respect to the day for taking action 
when the last day for taking such action falls 
on Saturday, Sunday, or a holiday; 

H. R. 3045. An act for the relief of Nickolas 
K. Ioannides; 

H. R. 3306. An act to provide for the relief 
of certain reclamation homestead entrymen; 

H. R. 3961. An act for the relief of Mar- 
gherita Di Meo; 

H. R. 4024. An act to change the name of 
the Appomattox Court House National His- 
torical Monument to the Appomattox Court 
House National Historical Park; 

H. R. 4056. An act for the relief of Man- 
fred Singer; 

H. R. 4707. An act for the relief of Lee Yim 
Quon; 

H. R. 4738. An act for the relief of Gabriel 
Hittrich; 

H. R. 4886. An act for the relief of Ingrid 
Birgitta Maria Colwell (nee Friberg); 

H. R. 4984. An act to remove certain limi- 
tations upon the sale or conveyance of land 
heretofore conveyed to the city of Miles City, 
Mont., by the United States; 

H. R. 5085. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Marie Tcherepnin; 

H. R. 5529. An act to preserve within Ma- 
massas National Battlefield Park, Va., the 
most important historic properties relating 
to the Battles of Manassas, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 6434. An act to amend sections 401 
and 701 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act so as to simplify the procedures 
governing the establishment of food stand- 
ards; and 

H. J. Res. 238. Joint resolution granting 
the status and permanent residence to cer- 
tain aliens. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Recorp, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. Davis of Wisconsin and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Epmonpson and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan immediately 
following the debate on the bill to be 
considered today, and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. BOLAND, 

Mr. Jupp. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. 

Mr. SHAFER, 

Mr. FRIEDEL. 

Mr. Gwinn and to include additional 
matter. 

Mr. Hart, and to include an editorial. 

Mr. McCormack, the remarks he made 
in Committee of the Whole today, and 
to include a copy of a bill pending in 
the Massachusetts Legislature to which 
he referred and also a letter received by 
him from the Democratic leader of the 
Massachusetts State Senate. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn, 
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The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 28 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Thursday, April 
8, 1954, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


1423. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Acting Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on 
records proposed for disposal and lists 
or schedules covering records proposed 
for disposal by certain Government 
agencies was taken from the Speaker's 
table and referred to the Committee on 
House Administration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. GROSS: Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. S. 2773. An act to amend the 
act entitled “An act to provide for the trans- 
portation and distribution of mails on 
motor-vehicle routes,” approved July 11, 
1940 (54 Stat. 756); without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1490). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. CORBETT: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. H. R. 5913. A bill to sim- 
plify the handling of postage on newspapers 
and periodicals; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1491). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: Committee on 
Government Operations. Thirteenth inter- 
mediate report pertaining to the interna- 
tional operations of the United States; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1505). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: Committee on 
Government Operations. Fourteenth inter- 
mediate report pertaining to the German 
Consulate-America House program, part 2; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1506). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: Committee on 
Government Operations. H. R. 7477. A bill 
to authorize the collection of indebtedness 
of military and civilian personnel resulting 
from erroneous payments, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 1507). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 868. A bill for the relief of Ciriaco 
Catino; with amendment (Rept. No. 1492). 
Referred to the Gommittee of the Whole 
House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H. R. 733. A bill for the 
relief of Hildegard H. Nelson; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1493). Referred to the 


Committee of the Whole House, 
Mr. GRAHAM 
ary. H. R. 944. 


Committee on the Judici- 
A bill for the relief of Mr. 
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and Mrs. Lyguim Sowinski; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1494). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 1115. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Suhula Adata; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1495). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H.R.1673. A bill for the 
relief of James I. Smith; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1496). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R.1762. A bill for the relief of Sugako 
Nakai; with amendment (Rept. No. 1497). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr, HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1768. A bill for the relief of Claire 
Louise Carey and Vincent F. Carey; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1498). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1788. A bill for the relief of Wanda 
Luceri, also known as Sister Cecilia; Maria 
De Padova, also known as Sister Rosanna; 
Anna Santoro, also known as Sister Natalina; 
Valentina Ruffoni, also known as Sister 
Severina; Cosima Russo, also known as Sis- 
ter Carmelina; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1499). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1912. A bill for the relief of 
Hayik (Jirair) Vartiyan and Annemarie Var- 
tiyan; with amendment (Rept. No. 1500). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2028. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Antonietta Palmieri; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1501). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2181. A bill for the relief of 
Richard Karl Hoffman; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1502). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2403. A bill to adjust the 
status of a displaced person in the United 
States who does not meet all the require- 
ments of section 4 of the Displaced Persons 
Act; with amendment (Rept. No. 1503). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2627. A bill for the relief of Cecilia 
Lucy Boyack; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1504). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BUDGE: 

H. R. 8744. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to make it a crime to 
televise advertising showing pictures of per- 
sons pouring, drinking, or opening con- 
tainers of alcoholic liquors; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DONDERO: 

H. R. 8745. A bill to provide reimburse- 
ment for the purchase of uniforms and 
equipment by retired officers of the Regular 
Army, Air Force, and Navy who are recalled 
to active duty; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H. R. 8746. A bill to provide for further 
effectuating the act of May 15, 1862, through 
the exchange of employees of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the 
employees of State political subdivisions or 
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educational institutions; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 
By Mr. HEBERT: 

H. R. 8747. A bill to modify the project for 
Intracoastal Waterway in the vicinity of 
Algiers at New Orleans, La.; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HOPE: . 

H. R. 8748. A bill to amend the act of April 
6, 1949, as amended by the act of July 14, 
1953, to improve the program of emergency 
loans, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. POFF: 

H. R. 8749. A bill to amend sections 2151, 
2153, 2154, 2155, and 2156 of title 18, United 
States Code, relating to sabotage; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 8750. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 to provide a limitation on 
the downward adjustment of price supports 
for milk and butterfat and the products of 
milk and butterfat; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. BOW: 

H. R. 8751. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 so as to provide that feed 
grains acquired through price-support op- 
erations shall be sold to dairy farmers at 
prices equivalent to the percentage of parity 
at which dairy products are being supported; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. D'EWART: 

H. R. 8752. A bill to protect the essential 
Security interests of the United States by 
stimulating the domestic production of lead 
and zinc, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JONAS of North Carolina: 

H. R. 8753. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to authorize the Admini- 
strator of General Services to establish and 
operate motor vehicle pools and systems and 
to provide office furniture and furnishings 
when agencies are moved to new locations, 
to direct the Administrator to report the 
unauthorized use of Government motor ve- 
hicles, and to authorize the United States 
Civil Service Commission to regulate oper- 
ators of Government-owned motor vehicles, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

H. R. 8754. A bill to provide for a continu- 
ance of civil government for the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H. R. 8755. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell and convey cer- 
tain transmission facilities and related 
property in the State of Arizona; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DORN of New York: 

H. J. Res. 490. Joint resolution placing in- 
dividuals who served in the temporary forces 
of the United States Navy during the Span- 
ish-American War in the same status as 
those individuals who served in the Army 
for equal periods of time during that war 
and who were given furloughs or leaves upon 
being mustered out of the service; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
33 were presented and referred as fol- 
ows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memo- 
rializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States to refrain from terminat- 
ing Federal control and protection of In- 
dian reservations; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AYRES: 

H.R. 8756. A bill for the relief of Joseph 

Delapa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H. R. 8757. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Rosa 
O. Shannon; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HUNTER: 

H. R. 8758. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. John C. Pound; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 8759. A bill to provide for publica- 
tion in the Roll of Honor in the Army Regis- 
ter of the names of the individuals who vol- 
unteered and served in trench-fever experi- 
ments in the American Expeditionary Force 
during World War I; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. LANTAFF: 

H.R. 8760. A bill for the relief of Shin 
Sang Yun; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MORANO: 

H. R. 8761, A bill for the relief of Sisters 
Linda Salerno, Luigiana C. Cairo, Antonietta 
Impieri, Anna Impieri, Rosina Scarlato, Io- 
landa Gaglianone, Maria Assunta Scaramuz- 
zo, Franceschina Cauterucci, and Filomena 
Lupinacci; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H. R. 8762. A bill for the relief of Martha 
Stadelmann Wright; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8763. A bill for the relief of Freelin 
E. Huff; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


626. By Mr. FENTON: Petition of Miss 
Carrie E. Nye, legislative director, Northum- 
berland County (Pa.) Women's Christian 
Temperance Union, and others, favoring 
H. R. 1227, the Bryson bill, to prohibit the 
transportation in interstate commerce of 
alcoholic-beverage advertising in newspapers, 
periodicals, etc., and its broadcasting over 
radio and television; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

627. By Mr. MERRILL: Petition signed by 
Mrs. Arthur Brummitt and other citizens of 
Evansville, Ind., petitioning for a hearing for 
the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227, a bill to prohibit 
the transportation in interstate commerce of 
alcoholic-beverage advertising in newspapers, 
periodicals, etc., and its broadcasting over 
radio and TV; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

628. Also, petition signed by Mrs. Moravia 
Coleman and other citizens of Evansville, 
Ind., petitioning for a hearing for the Bryson 
bill, H. R. 1227, a bill to prohibit the trans- 
portation in interstate commerce of alco- 
holic-beverage advertising in newspapers, 
periodicals, etc., and its broadcasting over 
radio and TV; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

629. Also, petition signed by Mrs. May 
Wingert and other citizens of Evansville, 
Ind., petitioning for a hearing for the Bryson 
bill, H. R. 1227, a bill to prohibit the trans- 
portation in interstate commerce of alco- 
holic-beverage advertising in newspapers, 
periodicals, etc., and its broadcasting over 
radio and TV; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Bimson Report and American Respon- 
sibility to the Indians 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
what sensible basis can we judge the 
planning of the Interior Department with 
regard to its own agencies? 

Yesterday we voted for an appropria- 
tion bill providing additional millions for 
the operations of this Department, but 
I am sure that many of us voted for this 
bill with grave questions in our minds 
about present Department plans for dis- 
charging some important responsibili- 
ties of our Government. 

A case in point, of vital concern to 
millions of Americans, is departmental 
planning for the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs. 

How can we evaluate that planning 
today, and what acceptance has it won 
among the Indian people, and among 
persons and organizations keenly inter- 
ested in the American Indians? 

Aside from testimony of Indian Bureau 
Officials before congressional commit- 
tees—which has been both qualified and 
cautious on most controversial issues— 
we have only been supplied one yard- 
stick to measure current planning. 

That yardstick is the Bimson report, 
otherwise known as the Survey Report 
on the Bureau of Indian Affairs, dated 
January 26, 1954, and printed by the 
Government Printing Office for the use 
of the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

In Oklahoma it has come to be known 
as the notorious Bimson report and the 
infamous Bimson report. 

Recently this report’s major Okla- 
homa provision, calling for reorganiza- 
tion of area offices in Oklahoma, was 
submitted to the vote of more than 500 
Indians gathered in one town in our 
State. Only 11 votes were cast in favor 
of the survey report’s recommendation, 

Civic clubs, chambers of commerce, 
the governor of our State, practically 
every tribal organization and thousands 
of our citizens have joined in denouncing 
this report’s provisions. 

The State director of public health in 
Oklahoma has stated in writing his ob- 
jection to the report’s proposal on Indian 
health, 

I do not know of a single responsible 
Indian leader in Oklahoma who ap- 
proves of these health recommendations. 

In the face of these unfavorable reac- 
tions from an area most vitally affected, 
one would expect that this report’s Okla- 
homa provisions would long ago have 
been consigned to the nearest waste 
basket. 

This would appear reasonable, espe- 
cially since the report itself points out 
that— 

Complaint is frequently heard that the 
Indians themselves do not have sufficient 


opportunity to participate at the time policy 
is being formulated; the States have voiced 
the same complaint. 


Further, the report goes on to urge 
that— 

A continual and closer relationship should 
be developed with a responsible organiza- 
tion of the Indians and the State govern- 
ments. 


These are valid and praiseworthy ob- 
servations in a report filled with many 
worthwhile comments—which unfortu- 
nately does not follow its own advice or 
adhere to its own statement of basic 
principles in some of its conclusions. 

What is the Bimson report, anyway? 

Who is responsible for it? 

How much time was spent in its prep- 
aration, and how well qualified on In- 
dian matters were most of its authors? 

Who took part from Oklahoma— 
America’s original Indian Territory, and 
home of more people of Indian blood 
than any other State? 

How much attention is devoted to 
Oklahoma and its Indian problems in the 
53 pages of this report? 

If you are interested in the American 
Indian, I suggest that you read this re- 
port, and study it well. 

I am preparing for the Recorp a de- 
tailed analysis of the Bimson report, 
along with a collection of comments on 
it from people with a lifelong concern 
for the Indian people. 

It is my sincere hope that the Depart- 
ment of the Interior will think for a long 
time, and reflect carefully upon our 
country's traditional responsibility and 
the special problems of individual States, 
before this report is accepted as con- 
trolling our Indian policy. 


World Health Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, today is World Health Day, ob- 
served by the United States and 83 other 
member nations in the World Health 
Organization. 

Its theme for 1954 is “The Nurse: 
Pioneer of Health,” for it was 100 years 
ago that Florence Nightingale began her 
historic work in the field hospitals of 
the Crimean War. Her pioneering care 
of the wounded along the shores of the 
Black Sea dramatized new patterns of 
preventative and curative methods 
which are now standard over almost all 
the world. 

But how times have changed in that 
100 years. Remarkable scientific ad- 
vances have both helped civilization and 
greatly compounded its problems. For 
today sickness and death at the other 
end of the earth are not months but only 
a few hours away from all of us. 


We can erect national barriers against 
trade and even against people. But 
there are no effective barriers against 
disease. With the fantastic increase in 
the speed ot transportation, tubercu- 
losis in Greece and leprosy in the Pacific 
can touch us. Hoof-and-mouth disease 
and rinderpest halfway across the world 
may mean the same epidemics here. 
As an example of what is being done to 
safeguard us, the World Health Organi- 
zation has established an international 
warning system through a worldwide 
chain of radio transmitters, Plague, 
cholera, smallpox or other dangerous 
diseases anywhere in the world are im- 
mediately reported to WHO. Facts and 
figures are at once put on the air. Na- 
tional health services of any nation, as 
well as ships at sea and aircraft, are 
warned in time to take effective action. 

In our global struggle against commu- 
nism, one of our principal endeavors is 
to keep the free world strong. Disease 
breeds poverty and poverty breeds fur- 
ther disease. International communism 
thrives on both. Greece, which only a 
few years ago survived a Red onslaught, 
had 2 million cases of malaria in 1942 
and bought $1.3 million worth of qui- 
nine. Heavy DDT spraying by 1949 had 
cut the sickness figure one-fortieth at a 
total cost of $300,000—a million-dollar 
saving. In the former malaria ridden 
districts, the average gross income of 
families has doubled and the area culti- 
vated increased by 67 percent. 

We have built this, the greatest Na- 
tion in the world, on the belief that all 
men are children of one Infinite Father, 
made of the very Essence of His Being. 
To us the individual is sacred, wherever 
and whatever he may be. Our duty in 
its largest sense is to Him. 

Today let us emphasize the vital im- 
portance of the principal aim of the 
World Health Organization: To work for 
the attainment by all peoples of the 
highest possible level of health. We 
join with the rest of tile world in rejoic- 
ing that we have come so far, certain 
that together we can make man’s life 
on earth an ever more beautiful expe- 
rience, 


Wiretapping 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to wiretapping. I believe that it 
is a dirty business in any circumstance 
and constitutes an unwarranted inva- 
sion of the individual’s right of privacy. 
Mr. Justice Holmes labeled it a dirty 
business and stated: 

We have to choose, and for my part I 
think it a less evil that some criminals 
should escape than that the Government 
should play an ignoble part. 
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Subsequently the Congress enacted 
legislation prohibiting the admission of 
wiretap evidence. 

Is there any real and urgent need for 
tie Government of the United States to 
play an ignoble part? Are we in such 
dire danger that resort must be had to 
any means, no matter how reprehensible, 
to preserve our very existence? Are we 
in extremis so that the civil liberties of 
our people must be sacrificed to keep 
this great Republic from coming apart 
at the seams? The head of the present 
administration of the Government 
thinks otherwise. Let me quote from the 
text of President Eisenhower's address 
to the Nation on Multiplicity of Fears as 
recorded by the New York Times of 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954: 


Now the next thing that we fear concern- 
ing which we are apprehensive is this idea 
of Communist infiltration into our own 
country—into our Government, into our 
schools, into our unions, into any of our 
facilities, any of our industries wherever they 
may be and wherever those Communists 
could damage us. 

Now it would be completely false to 
minimize the danger of this penetration. 
It does exist. We know some of them are 
here. Yet let me give you now some of the 
counterbalancing factors. 

First of all, this fear has been greatly 
exaggerated as to numbers. In our country 
today there are possibly some 25,000 doctrinal 
Communists. The FBI knows pretty well 
where they are. 

But the headlines of the newspapers would 
sometimes have you think that every other 
person you meet is a Communist. Actually, 
25,000 out of 160,000,000 people means about 
1 out of 6,000. But they are dangerous. 
Now, our great defense against those people 
is the FBI. 

The FBI has been doing for years in this 
line of work a magnificent job. 

They are great bulwarks, And any one of 

you can notify them today about real, valid, 
suspicions you have—they will be on the job 
doing something about it. They are that 
kind, 
So great is the story that they have to tell, 
that I’m not going to tell it—tell it tonight. 
Instead I’ve asked the Attorney General on 
next Friday night to come before you and 
give you a complete account of what the 
FBI has been doing about this. 


Mr. Speaker, now you cannot have it 
both ways. Either the danger is extreme 
as the proponents of wiretapping would 
have us believe or our fears are greatly 
exaggerated and the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation is presently doing a great 
job in controlling the near 25,000 possible 
Communists out of 160 million people. 
I prefer to believe our President. 

The committee in reporting out H. R. 
8649, which would permit wiretap evi- 
dence to be admitted in Federal courts, 
which was obtained by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation on written approval 
by the Attorney General, stated: 

The existence of wiretapping is denied by 
no one and that it creates a very serious 
problem is self-evident. No one denies that 
the practice of wiretapping invades an in- 
dividual’s privacy, but at the same time no 
one denies the right of society itself to be 
protected against criminals. The true solu- 
tion to this problem appears to be a middle 
ground whereby the Government, through 
its law-enforcement agencies may properly 
operate to apprehend and convict those who 
violate its laws under a procedure which will 


protect the rights and privileges of its law- 
abiding citizens. 
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By this statement the proponents of 
wiretapping admit the seriousness of the 
problem created by the present existence 
of the practice and that the problem is 
self-evident. They then go on to advo- 
cate more of the same on the ground 
that society must be protected against 
criminals. 

If more wiretapping is the solution to 
protect society from criminals, how ef- 
fective is it as a weapon? 

Enforcement officers seem to differ in 
their estimates of the value of wiretap- 
ping. District Attorney Thomas E. 
Dewey called it “one of the best methods 
available for uprooting certain types of 
crime.” J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, termed 
it an archaic and inefficient practice 
which “has proved a definite handicap 
or barrier in the development of ethical, 
scientific, and sound investigative tech- 
nique.” He further stated in a press re- 
lease of the Department of Justice, 
March 15, 1940, in opposition to a bill 
then pending in Congress which would 
have legalized wiretapping: 

While I concede that the telephone tap is 
from time to time of limited value in the 
criminal investigative field, I frankly and 
sincerely believe that if a statute of this kind 
were enacted the abuses arising therefrom 
would far outweigh the value which might 
accrue to law enforcement as a whole. 


No matter what safeguards are im- 
posed, when a telephone is tapped, the 
monitoring of conversations cannot be 
restricted to those persons suspected of 
crime, but will inevitably invade the pri- 
vacy of many innocent persons. The au- 
thorization of the Attorney General may 
specify the line to be tapped, but it can- 
not limit the subjects of conversation 
which are to be overheard, nor the per- 
son whose conversations will be publi- 
cized. Anyone speaking to the suspect 
over the tapped line will open his busi- 
ness to the ears of the law. Communi- 
cations which are otherwise wrapped in 
privilege, as those between attorney and 
client, may be revealed to the listener. 

Information secured by wiretapping, 
although irrelevant to the investigation 
of crime, can be used for blackmail, the 
oppression of persons having unpopular 
views, the exertion of political pressure 
by the administration which happens to 
be in power, or even for the benefit of 
those employing Government agents 
after they leave the Federal service. 
The possession of so much information 
which can be thus misused will con- 
stitute a great temptation to, and a cor- 
rupting influence on, the law-enforce- 
ment officers themselves. 

Mr. Speaker, if we enact this bill and 
make wiretapping even partially legal 
we will be setting the floodgates ajar 
and I doubt if they can then be held. 
Let me quote the things which prompted 
a Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, even under the prohibition of the 
present law, to recommend an investiga- 
tion of wiretapping then being carried 
on: 

Wiretapping, dictographing, and similar 
devices are especially dangerous at the pres- 
ent time, because of the recent resurgence 
of a spy system conducted by Government 
police. Persons who have committed no 
crime, but whose economic and political 
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views and activities may be obnoxious to the 
present incumbents of law-enforcement of- 
fices, are being investigated and cataloged. 
If information gathered from such investiga- 
tions is being obtained by wiretapping, 
dictographing, or other reprehensible meth- 
ods, and if it is some day offered as evidence 
in a Federal criminal trial, the courts may 
have an opportunity to apply the principles 
of the Boyd case and of the Nardone case. 
But on the other hand, the information may 
perhaps never be offered in such a case, be- 
cause the victims of wiretapping and similar 
methods may perhaps never be charged with 
a crime. In this event, the information 
may be used in extralegal controversies 
where the courts may have no opportunity 
to adjudicate the matter. Wiretapping and 
other unethical devices may lead to a variety 
of oppressions that may never reach the ears 
of the courts. They may, for example, have 
the effect of increasing the power of law- 
enforcement agencies to oppress factory em- 
ployees who are under investigation, not 
for any criminal action, but only by reason 
of their views and activities in regard to 
labor unions and other economic move- 
ments; this is no fanciful case—such in- 
vestigations are a fact today. In short, un- 
authorized and unlawful police objectives 
may be aided by wiretapping and dictograph- 
ing practices, the extent of which we are not 
in a position to estimate without a careful 
inquiry into all the facts. 


Finally, if we must have a law such as 
this, if we must take these risks, then let 
us at least afford our millions of inno- 
cent fellow citizens the protection of an 
impartial and unbiased opinion respect- 
ing the necessity of wiretapping in each 
specific case. This bill does not afford 
even such small protection as that. It 
provides that the department of the 
Government which desires to do the 
wiretapping shall first be required to ob- 
tain its own express written approval 
before doing so, that is, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, a part of the 
Department of Justice, must seek the 
approval of the departmental Chief, the 
Attorney General. Mr. Speaker, this is 
no safeguard at all. The Founding 
Fathers in establishing this Republic 
protected us from oppression by one 
branch of the Government through a 
system of checks and balances on all 
branches. In this bill we must do no 
less. We must amend this bill and es- 
tablish checks and balances by requiring 
that express written approval in each 
case be obtained from a completely sepa- 
rate and impartial branch, that is, from 
the courts of the United States. 


Springfield Armory, Its 160th Anniver- 
sary—A Great Institution Dedicated to 
the National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning the Springfield Chamber of 
Commerce saluted the 160th anniversary 
of the establishment of the United States 
Arsenal at Springfield, Mass. It is well 
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for us in this Congress today to reflect on 
the history and significance of this highly 
important small-arms industry operated 
by the Ordnance Department under the 
Department of Defense. 

Mr. Speaker, the Springfield Armory 
is one of our oldest national institutions. 
It was in 1777, during the War of the 
Revolution, that General Knox recom- 
mended that “one or more laboratories 
and depots be erected far from the 
site of war.” Buildings were rented in 
Springfield, Mass., and cartridges manu- 
factured there. In 1789 President Wash- 
ington visited Springfield and recom- 
mended it as the site for the establish- 
ment of the national armory for the 
fabrication of small arms. The Third 
Congress authorized its establishment 
by “An act to provide for the erecting 
and repairing of arsenals and maga- 
zines, and other purposes,” which was 
approved on April 2, 1794. Thus was 
born the first manufacturing arsenal in 
this country. 

Mr. Speaker, the history of the Spring- 
field Armory is the history of small arms 
in America. In these days of atomic and 
hydrogen bombs and this era of terrify- 
ing technological and possible bacte- 
riological warfare, we are prone to for- 
get those improvements in military 
weapons that turned the tide of battle 
of past wars. The muskets and rifles 
manufactured at Springfield Armory 
have been the basic military weapons of 
our fighting forces from the Revolution- 
ary War to the present date. The first 
muskets manufactured in 1795 at the 
arsenal were patterned after the French 
Charleville design, Minor changes were 
made through the years until 1842 when 
the flintlock gave way to the percussion 
type weapon. The first percussion rifle 
was made at the armory in 1855. In 
1866, 11 years later, the breech loader 
was introduced and in 1892, the bolt ac- 
tion was adopted. Early in the 20th cen- 
tury the famous Springfield repeating 
rifle, the model 1903, was developed. 
This was one of the most significant de- 
velopments in small arms for it gave to 
our forces a firepower that few could 
conceive, After World War I, designing 
efforts were concentrated on a semiau- 
tomatic rifle, which resulted in the 
adoption of the Garand M-1 in 1937 as 
the official rifie of our Armed Forces. 
Just as the adoption of the bolt action 
repeating rifle in 1892 multiplied the 
rapidity of fire of the service rifle sev- 
eral times, so the advent of the Garand 
rifle, which reloads itself automatically 
each time the trigger is pulled, multi- 
plied and increased the firepower of the 
American rifleman between 2 and 3 times 
over the firepower of the soldier equipped 
with the breech loader. 

During the World War II emergency 
period, the Springfield Armory made 
over 3,500,000 M-1 rifles. Today, the 
armory is the small arms center of the 
United States Army. Here is the scene 
of technical information for the nation- 
wide research and development program 
on small arms. Here highly trained de- 
signers work closely with scientists and 
inventors in industry—constantly im- 
proving and creating new individual 
arms and automatic weapons for our 
Armed Forces. 
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Following a tradition of over a century 
and a half, small arms craftsmen carry 
on the science of military gun making. 
Production engineers keep constantly 
abreast of modern manufacturing tech- 
niques. Since 1861, the heads of the 
armory have been Ordnance officers and 
all have contributed much to our na- 
tional defense. Those who have labored 
in research and production have done 
likewise. I am proud of what they have 
done for this Nation. I point with pride 
to the history this great arsenal has 
helped to write in all the battles of this 
Nation from the Revolutionary War 
down to the present when the Armory 
made the 50-caliber aircraft machine 
guns that armed our planes in the air 
over Korea. I trust that the Department 
of Defense will never lose sight of the 
significance of the Springfield Armory 
and the great reservoir of skill and know- 
how of the men and women who man the 
plant. I congratulate the commanding 
officer of the armory, Col. William J. 
Crowe, and all of his subordinates and 
the employees on the occasion of its 
160th year. 


Are We Really Gum-Chewing, Materialistic 
Barbarians? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most effective ways of combatting athe- 
istic world communism is to prove to the 
world that there is a great deal more to 
the American way of life than its ma- 
terialistic accomplishments. 

If you read the press of many parts of 
Asia and Europe and other parts of the 
world, you find that Americans are often 
described as gum-chewing, insensitive, 
materialistic barbarians. This myth is 
assiduously cultivated by the Commu- 
nists who are spreading it around the 
world at the same time that the 
U. S. S. R. is making tremendous finan- 
cial expenditures in the field of cultural 
affairs in this cold-war period. Soviet 
leaders spend great sums on their mili- 
tary forces. At the same time, their new 
propaganda techniques, based largely on 
skillfully organized personal contacts, 
are beginning to be evident everywhere. 
Many more students from non-Commu- 
nist countries in Europe and Asia, by no 
means all of them party members, are 
being invited to study in the Soviet 
Union. Carefully indoctrinated groups 
of Russian and Chinese athletes, opera 
stars, actors, ballerinas, musicians, and 
acrobats are to be seen in increasingly 
large numbers beyond the Iron Curtain. 

It is imperative that no time be lost 
in making known the cultural achieve- 
ments of our own country. They are 
many and varied, with artistic standards 
as high or higher than similar programs 
in any other country in the world. In- 
formation and an honest appraisal of 
our cultural activities cannot be obtained 
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or made as long as our Official policy is 
largely concerned with artists who have 
been dead at least 20 years and with art 
that was produced mostly in foreign 
countries sometime during the past three 
or four thousand years. 

The following editorial, from the 
newspaper Bayonne Facts, of Bayonne, 
N. J., of April 1, 1954, deals with one of 
the major and best-known proposals for 
strengthening this Nation’s cultural of- 
fensive. This proposal, introduced by 
my distinguished colleague from New 
Jersey, Mr. CHARLES R. Howett, and 
others, deserves the attention of this 
body and of the Nation. 

It should be pointed out that Con- 
gressman HowELL has revised his meas- 
ure several times to incorporate the 
many suggestions and recommendations 
made to him by the Nation’s cultural 
leaders and the officials of the Federal 
Departments and Agencies who have re- 
ported on his bill. The only specific 
figure mentioned in the most recent 
version of his bill is an annual appro- 
priation of $50,000. This is surely a 
ridiculously small item in the world’s 
richest nation with an annual income 
of about $300 billions. 

The Howell bill, H. R. 7185, would es- 
tablish a national arts program as a war 
memorial and is modelled after the Na- 
tional Science Foundation Act and the 
Hill-Burton Hospital Construction Act. 
Some 5 Senators and 10 Members of this 
body from both of the major parties have 
joined Congressman HOWELL in sponsor- 
ing bills which are similar or related 
to his. Recently, also, some 54 Senators 
and more than 70 Representatives from 
both parties have introduced legislation 
which would authorize the creation of a 
Federal commission to formulate plans 
to honor Christopher Columbus on the 
450th anniversary of his death. Upon 
introduction of this legislation the 
sponsors said that an opera house is very 
much needed in the Nation’s Capital and 
would be a fine memorial to the great 
navigator. Clearly, then, the subject 
with which the Howell measure deals is 
of interest to both the Democratic and 
Republican parties. 

following editorial speaks for it- 
self: 

HOWELL FoR CULTURE AND ART 

When a man seeking public office shows 
a strong aptitude for national culture he 
typifies an individual who is entitled for sup- 
port in his bid for the post which he seeks. 

The Democratic Party has found such a 
man in CHARLES ROBERT HOWELL, Member of 
Congress of the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict—who is now seeking to become New 
Jersey's next United States Senator. Think- 
ing in such channels as art, stamps him as 
a man of high distinction and the Demo- 
cratic Party is indeed fortunate to have such 
a man in its ranks. 

In an era of Communist-hunts and politi- 
cal backbiting it is rather difficult to think 
in terms of national cuture, but Representa- 
tive HowELL of Pennington has done it. 

He's sponsored a bill (H. R. 452) referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor, 
which would allow $20 million per year as a 
Federal grant to the arts—opera, drama, bal- 
let, literature and poetry, photography, and 
TV, and painting and sculpture. 

Complete support has been promised by 
unions and guilds within those realms, and 
it would seem public approval would help. 
It all comes under the heading of a na- 
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tional-theater program which would be ad- 
ministered by 15 leaders in the fleld of the 
arts, education, and public affairs. 

The bill provides for scholarships and fel- 
lowships, an international exchange of art- 
ists. Those necessary to form the pivotal 
group of operation as musicians, artists, 
actors, and technicians would be placed on 
a yearly salary. 

Let us hope the Congressman has not ar- 
rived too late to remind us that America, 
the richest land of all, has no national thea- 
ter, no program or subsidy to foster its art- 
ists and develop its native culture. It is 
about time we were for our 
singers, dancers, architects, and musicians as 
well as for our ability to build bigger things 
than anyone else. Each is important, but 
certainly one no more than the other. 

Representative Howett has had a brilliant 
career in public life—and one of his feats 
as a lawmaker has been his authorship of 
the State's first fair employment practices 
legislation. This is another bit of evidence 
of his rational thinking for the public and 
its needs. 

In 1949 Con HowELL devised a 
questionnaire for his electorate in order to 
ascertain their opinions on domestic and 
foreign issues. The plan has proven suc- 
-cessful and he still employs the practice. 

On his entrance into politics he was a 
Republican—but influenced by the great hu- 
manitarian champion, the late Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, he joined the Democratic ranks 
to champion and vote for bills that would 
benefit the little man. 

A man of such philosophies and progres- 
sive thinking would be a big asset in Wash- 
ington—and Facts at this early date proudly 
endorses the senatorial candidacy of CHARLES 
ROBERT HOWELL. 


National Sunday School Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, the week 
of April 12 through 18 is being observed 
as National Sunday School Week. This 
is the 10th celebration of an annual 
event, a strictly nonsectarian event. It 
is a most significant week, and one to 
which Americans will want to give at- 
tention, for it stresses the importance of 
the role of the parents of this country in 
encouraging and supporting moral and 
spiritual training for their children. Is 
it any wonder that juvenile delinquency 
is increasing when it is estimated some 
27 million children in the United States 
heve no religious affiliation or training? 
How can we expect people to live by the 
Ten Commandments, the Sermon on the 
Mount, the Golden Rule, and the Judeo- 
Christian body of ethics on which our 
society was founded, if they have little 
knowledge of those lofty principles and 
teachings or even little exposure to 
them? 

Just as it is of utmost importance that 
we take the Holy Bible as the guide of 
our daily lives, so is it vitally important 
that by example we show our youth the 
right way as against the wrong. Hav- 
ing these convictions, the Laymen’s Na- 
tional Committee, sponsoring the all- 
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faiths event, has chosen as its campaign 
slogan this year, “To build faith in our 
children, take them to Sunday school.” 


A 20-Year History of Communism in New 
Deal Washington Down to Date 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, before the 
New Deal, communism was an under- 
ground, outlaw movement in the United 
States. Barred from the ballot by 18 
State legislatures, the Stalinites were 
without legal standing. Their party was 
treated as the thing it was, a wrecking 
movement of godless outlaws and violent 
revolutionaries. Four Presidents faith- 
fully had preserved the United States 
policy of nonrecognition of the lawless 
Communist Russia. 

All this was changed by the New Deal. 
Early in 1933, soon after President 
Roosevelt’s inauguration on March 4, 
talk was heard of immediate recognition 
of the Moscow government. Before the 
year was out recognition had been 
accomplished. 

Thenceforth, the outlaw breed of 
wreckers and despoilers of civilization 
were taken into the family of nations, 
offered a place at the council table of 
humanity and, in the United States, 
invited to become a part of government. 

And precisely at this point began the 
most treacherous betrayal of America 
since the founding of the Republic. 

Today, after 20 years of organized 
Communist penetration in America, we 
have some of the story in the public rec- 
ord, the story of Moscow’s treacherous 
infiltration of every major department 
and agency of our own United States 
Government, both in Washington and 
throughout those States in which large 
Federal payrolls are controlled by the 
Washington bureaucrats. 

On August 28, 1950, Lee Pressman, 
formerly an attorney in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, testified be- 
fore the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. Under oath, he ac- 
knowledged that he had been a member 
of a Communist Party cell in Washing- 
ton in 1934 and 1935. He named three 
coworkers in the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, the first of the 
New Deal recovery agencies, as collab- 
orators in the Communist underground 
then operating within the Federal de- 
partments under the Roosevelt-Wallace- 
Tugwell program to reorganize the 
American economic and political system. 

In the 16-year record of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
there is no earlier date established for 
the launching of the Communist net- 
work within the structure of the Ameri- 
can Government. The Communist cell 
in the State Department, which came to 
light in the Alger Hiss trial, began oper- 
ations in 1938-39. The Marzani cell in 
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the State Department did its work in 
1940-43. The Judith Coplon ring in the 
Department of Justice was active in the 
years 1943-46. The Amerasia spy ring, 
which operated in both the State and 
Navy Departments as well as in the Office 
of Strategic Services, sent its secrets to 
Moscow in the years 1943-45. The 
atomic-energy spy ring did its work in 
1942-46. Pressman's testimony was the 
first from a former Government em- 
ployee who had been himself a member 
of the Moscow network in Washington 
during the first months of the New Deal, 
dating from March 4, 1933. 

The three other Communist Party 
members who worked closely with him 
in the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration’s Kremlin cell were named by 
Pressman in his testimony as first, 
Nathan Witt, who later became secre- 
tary of the National Labor Relations 
Board, and shaped our Federal labor 
policy for years; second, John J. Abt, 
who was chief of the legal section of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
in 1933, became assistant general counsel 
for Harry Hopkins’ Works Progress Ad- 
ministration in 1935, and assistant to the 
Attorney General in 1937-38; and 
third, Charles Kramer, who left the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
to become general counsel to the Senate 
Labor Committee, in which capacity he 
was, with Chairman Robert F. Wagner, 
of New York, one of the principal 
authors of the Wagner Act, which gave 
communism a free hand in the American 
labor movement. 

In a very real sense, Pressman's testi- 
mony forms the vital missing link in the 
Communist trail in New Deal Washing- 
ton. The many-sided Moscow network 
which came to light in later years in all 
the major departments of the Govern- 
ment, was seeded originally in 1933 in 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, when Henry A. Wallace was Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, with Rexford Guy 
Tugwell as Under Secretary and top ad- 
ministrator of the first-unconstitu- 
tional—incarnation of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. 

Pressman was first named as an in- 
fluential kingpin of the Washington 
Communists in the early New Deal era, 
in the testimony of Whittaker Chambers, 
in August 1948. When the House Com- 
mittee called him on that occasion, 
Pressman dismissed Chambers’ charges 
as “the stale and lurid mouthings of a 
Republican exhibitionist.” In the same 
manner, Alger Hiss had denied Cham- 
bers’ accusations with unrestrained ve- 
hemence. Two years—and one presi- 
dential election—were to pass before the 
record would be completed by Press- 
man’s frank admission—after the Com- 
munist aggression in Korea—that he 
had himself suggested Alger Hiss for 
appointment as general counsel for the 
Senate Munitions Investigating Commit- 
tee in 1935, from which post Hiss had 
moved on to larger fields of public serv- 
ice in the State Department and the 
United Nations Preparatory Commission, 

After leaving Federal service in 1936 
Pressman became a national figure as 
general counsel for the CIO, at $19,000 
a year. As legal guide and mentor to 
the late Sidney Hillman, Pressman was 
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a moving force in the CIO Political Ac- 
tion Committee, which reelected Roose- 
velt for the third and fourth terms, put 
Henry Wallace in as Vice President and 
then Secretary of Commerce, and ex- 
tended its stranglehold on Congress. 

As long ago as December 1948, the 
House Commitee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities reported: 

Communist espionage has broken through 
the security forces of the United States Gov- 
ernment and made off with secret informa- 
tion of both military and diplomatic plans, 
policies, and actions. This espionage sys- 
tem has been carefully developed over a 
period of more than 15 years, and it has been 
successful to a degree critical to the welfare 
and safety of the people of this Republic. 


It is significant that the development 
period of this Communist network in 
Washington—more than 15 years, as 
of 1948—links perfectly with Pressman’s 
testimony that his own Communist ac- 
tivity in AAA dated back to the very 
launching of AAA in 1933-34. Thus, 
there is now established in the printed 
public record an unbroken chain of or- 
ganized Communist activity, at the di- 
rect expense of the United States tax- 
payers, within the very structure of our 
own Federal Establishment, continuous- 
ly since the first days of the New Deal. 

In the light of this public record, the 
New Deal now stands exposed as the 
spawning ground of organized commu- 
nism within the structure of American 
Government. Under the protective shel- 
ter of the New Deal’s alphabetical won- 
derland, communism ceased to be an 
outlaw, underground movement, to be- 
come an active, directing force in gov- 
ernment. 

Following official acceptance at the 
White House, communism gradually pen- 
etrated every department and agency 
of the executive branch. When Con- 
gress, in 1948, began to expose this Com- 
munist infiltration with unanswerable 
evidence, President Truman ridiculed 
the work of the Un-American Activities 
Committee with the flippant rejoinder 
“red herring.” But this complacent 
tolerance of Kremlin-directed commu- 
nism in Washington had been foretold 
in an earlier campaign utterance of 
President Truman, who had said of 
Stalin, at Eugene, Oreg., on June 11, 
1948: 

I like old Joe. He's a decent fellow, but 
he’s a prisoner of the Politburo. 


Now it appears our own Harry is a 
prisoner of a politburo, American variety. 

As a fellow prisoner with Old Joe, 
President Truman’s acceptance of com- 
munism as a benign world power came 
more than 10 years after the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
had begun a systematic delineation of 
world Communist sabotage and espion- 
age in the United States. 

That committee was set up first by 
House Resolution No. 282 of the 75th 
Congress, May 26, 1938, and on January 
3, 1945, was made a permanent stand- 
ing committee of the House. 

During its first 10 years, under Presi- 
dents Roosevelt and Truman, the com- 
mittee was the object of almost continu- 
ous bitter abuse and violent scorn from 
the White House. Congress was bom- 
barded with petitions and requests to kill 
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the Un-American Activities Committee. 
Since 1948, President Truman has sought 
to dismiss all charges of communism in 
Washington as only more red herring. 
Many of his administration leaders in 
Congress sought to whitewash it and ridi- 
cule the extent of its existence. 

Yet this committee’s files today hold 
more than 50,000 pages of testimony sup- 
ported by literally tons of exhibits, trac- 
ing the growth of communism and its 
propaganda and political organization in 
the United States. 

In 1939 the committee published the 
names of 10 international CIO unions 
then under complete domination and 
control of known Communists. 

On October 30, 1939, the committee 
published the names, positions, and sal- 
aries of 563 Federal employees in Wash- 
ington known to have been affiliated with 
an avowed Communist-front organiza- 
tion, the American League for Peace and 
Democracy. 

Yet it was not until March 21, 1947— 
7 years later—that President Truman 
appointed the Loyalty Review Board, to 
check on Communists and fellow travel- 
ers in the Federal departments and bu- 
reaus. 

That Board examined the records of 
more than 9,200 suspected security risks 
in the Government service. Only 4,575 
of these cases finally were cleared for 
future Federal employment. In 691 
cases the FBI investigation was suspend- 
ed when the suspected employee left the 
Government service voluntarily. 

Renewing its inquiry into Communist 
penetration of the labor movement, the 
committee on March 29, 1944, named 21 
CIO organizations as Communist-con- 
trolled. Later the committee published a 
list of 160 educational, political, and 
propaganda organizations known to be 
Communist fronts. During the war the 
committee investigated Communist 
propaganda broadcasts at Government 
expense by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. This inquiry was abandoned 
when two suboffleials in charge of OPA 
radio resigned their Federal posts. 
Later the committee put a stop to pro- 
Soviet propaganda then being broadcast 
at Federal expense by the Department of 
Agriculture. In 1947, Gerhart Eisler was 
exposed as the No. 1 agent of the Com- 
munist International in the United 
States. Convicted and sentenced to 
prison for passport fraud, Eisler jumped 
bail, escaped from the United States 
aboard the Polish freighter Batory, and 
soon became Stalin’s chief propaganda 
agent in Berlin. 

Such was the web and extent of Com- 
munist operations in the United States 
Government as disclosed up to May 1950, 
when the details of the celebrated Amer- 
asia case was revealed to an unsuspecting 
American public, through a long-sup- 
pressed report of another committee of 
the House. 

Shortly before midnight on Sunday, 
March 11, 1945, Federal agents entered 
the offices of the pro-Communist maga- 
zine Amerasia, 225 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. They seized some 1,700 secret doc- 
uments stolen from the Department of 
State, War Department, Navy Depart- 
ment, Office of War Information, Federal 
Communications Commission, and the 
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classifications on these documents 
ranged from “restricted” and confiden- 
tial” to “top secret.” 

The official report of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee on this raid, however, 
was not made public until May 22, 1950. 
In presenting the report on that date— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 96, part 6, 
page 7428—Chairman Sam Hobbs, of 
Alabama, explained that the original re- 
port had been filed with the Clerk of the 
House in a routine manner on October 
23, 1946, during a recess of Congress, It 
had never been printed. 

Over the period of 5 years and 2 
months between the Amerasia raid in 
New York and publications of the Judi- 
ciary Committee’s report, all the essen- 
tial material in these 1,700 secret docu- 
ments had been available to Moscow. 
During those 5 years the orbit of Stalin’s 
overlordship had expanded from 170 
million population in Russia to more 
than 800 million population in Europe 
and Asia, including Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Rumania, eastern Ger- 
many, Albania, the Baltic Provinces, 
China, Manchuria, and North Korea. 
But during those critical 5 years of the 
cold war the American people never were 
told by President Truman that the most 
vital military and diplomatic secrets of 
the United States Government had been 
stolen by the Kremlin’s spy ring in 
Washington. 

Informed observers have expressed 
the conviction that this case—one of the 
weirdest in American political history— 
is the key to America’s postwar diplo- 
matic debacle in Asia. The suppression 
of the Amerasia evidence for 5 years 
served one great purpose; it sheltered 
and protected the pro-Communist ring 
in the State Department until their 
treacherous work of national betrayal 
had been accomplished fully. 

About 10 a. m. in the morning follow- 
ing the Amerasia raid in New York— 
March 12, 1945—some of the more im- 
portant recovered documents were laid 
before Maj. Gen. William J. Donovan, 
head of the Office of Strategic Services, 
and Secretary of State Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, in Washington. General Dono- 
van instantly demanded that the ma- 
terial be turned over to the district at- 
torney for immediate grand jury pro- 
ceedings, to be started that day, so that 
the Government officers involved or sus- 
pected might be subpenaed en mass, 
without opportunity to compare notes 
on their testimony. 

But this plan did not go through. 
President Roosevelt, then in the last 
month of his life, directed that the case 
be turned over to the FBI for full in- 
vestigation. All public discussion of the 
Amerasia material was to be avoided 
during the FBI investigation. 

Thirteen weeks later, on May 29, 1945, 
the FBI report to the Attorney General 
recommended six arrests in the Amer- 
asia case. But on May 31 the Attorney 
General hastily informed the FBI the 
whole case must be held in abeyance 
until the conclusion of the San Fran- 
cisco conference then organizing the 
United Nations. Publication of the re- 
covered Amerasia documents, it was con- 
tended officially, might embarrass the 
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San Francisco conference, of which 
Alger Hiss had been named Secretary 
General. Owen Lattimore, unofficial 
State Department adviser on Asiatic af- 
fairs, had been a member of the Amer- 
asia editorial board from 1937 to 1941. 

On June 6, 1945, six persons in the 
Amerasia case were arrested by FBI 
agents on charges alleging conspiracy to 
violate the espionage laws. A few days 
later these charges were reduced to con- 
spiracy to violate title 18 of the United 
States Code, having to do with the em- 
bezzlement and mutilation of Govern- 
ment documents. 

The grand jury failed to return true 
bills against three of those arrested. But 
on August 10, 1945, true bills were re- 
turned against Phillip Jaffe, the Rus- 
sian-born editor of Amerasia, Emanuel 
Larsen, a State Department officer, and 
Lt. Andrew Roth, of the Office of Naval 
Intelligence. 

On October 2, Jaffe entered a plea of 
guilty and was fined $2,500. 

On Saturday afternoon, November 2, 
a curious hour when Washington courts 
are not normally in session, Larsen en- 
tered a plea of guilty and was fined $500. 
This session of court lasted less than 15 
minutes. 

On February 13, 1946, the last remain- 
ing Amerasia indictement, against Lieu- 
tenant Roth, was quashed on motion of 
the Department of Justice. 

The net of the Amerasia disclosures, 
therefore, was six arrests, three releases 
without indictment, one fine of $2,500, 
another fine of $500, and one indictment 
quashed. Somewhere high in the Gov- 
ernment powerful forces had succeeded 
in smothering from national view and 
public discussion the whole shocking 
story of 1,700 secret documents stolen 
from the sensitive departments in Wash- 
ington for reproduction in a Communist 
Magazine in New York. 

On August 24, 1953, the Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee released its report on 
Interlocking Subversion in Government 
Departments. This report filled in many 
of the gaps in the story of the Com- 
munist conspiracy as revealed by the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee. The Senate report exposed the core 
of the traitors who had been operating 
close to the seats of power during the 
years of the New Deal and the Fair Deal. 

About a dozen individuals loyal to Mos- 
cow, dictated the policies of the United 
States in important and vital particulars. 
They were the advisers, the speechwrit- 
ers, the experts, and the background 
men. Benedict Arnold was a patriot 
compared to Alger Hiss, Harry Dexter 
White, Victor Perlo, Nathan G. Silver- 
master, John J. Abt, Nathan Witt, Lee 
Pressman, Edwin S. Smith, Harold Glas- 
ser, Carl Aldo Marzani, V. Frank Coe, 
and Irving Kaplan. 

As Lee Pressman had testified, these 
people got their foothold in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture where they wrote 
the laws providing for the subsidies we 
are even now granting to wheat, cotton 
corn, etc. If we continue these laws we 
must spread the communistic ownership, 
finance, and control to all foods and 
fibers, for why should fruit and vege- 
tables be left out of consideration for 
subsidies? From the Department of 
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Agriculture, the traitors spread out into 
every area of the Government including 
even Congress. But let the record speak 
for itself. The Senate report lists 11 
individuals who served on the staffs of 
six Senate committees and one House 
Committee. When questioned, 10 in- 
voked the privileges of the Fifth amend- 
ment. On the executive side of Govern- 
ment the traitors commanded such posi- 
tions as: 

First. An executive assistant to the 
President of the United States. 

Second. An Assistant Secretary of the 
‘Treasury. 

Third, A United States Treasury At- 
taché in China. 

Fourth. The Director of the Office of 
Special Political Affairs for the State De- 
partment. 

Fifth. Secretary of the International 
Monetary Fund. 

Sixth. A member of the National La- 
bor Relations Board. 

Seventh. Secretary of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

Eighth. Chief, Statistical Analysis 
Branch, War Production Board. 

Ninth. Director, National Research 
Project of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration. 

Tenth. Treasury Department repre- 
sentative and adviser in Financial Con- 
trol Division of the North African Eco- 
nomic Board in UNRRA and at the meet- 
ing of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
in Moscow. 

Eleventh. Secretary General, United 
Nations Conference. 

These people were responsible for the 
so-called Morgenthau plan which was 
intended to reduce Germany to an agrar- 
ian community and thereby guarantee- 
ing the transcendence of Russia in West- 
ern Europe, for the first time since the 
hordes of Genghis Khan swept out from 
the East. These traitors made possible 
the Red conquest of China with the con- 
sequent accretion of 400 million more 
people to the Communist flag. They set 
up the organization of the United Na- 
tions and gave Russia the veto and per- 
manent seat in the Security Council. 

The Senate report shows that the 
Communists actually controlled the State 
Department, the Treasury Department, 
the National Labor Relations Board, the 
Office of War Information, the Office of 
Strategic Services among others and had 
even a dominant voice in White House 
circles. 

Testimony before the Senate Internal 
Subcommittee showed that Lauchlin 
Currie, an executive assistant to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, together with Harry 
Dexter White, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, were the men who pulled the 
necessary strings when a new field was 
to be infiltrated or protection from ex- 
posure was required. A significant por- 
tion of Elizabeth Bentley’s testimony be- 
fore the Senate subcommittee is as fol- 
lows: 

We didn’t have too much trouble [in mov- 
ing these agents]. * * * Two of our best 
[avenues for placing people in positions] 
were Harry Dexter White and Lauchlin Cur- 
rie. * * * Whoever we had as an agent 
would automatically serve for putting some- 
one else in. * * * Once we got one person 
in, he got others, and the whole process con- 
tinued like that. * * * We trained our 
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agents to make what good contacts they 
could here in Washington in order that 
should they need to get into a better job, 
they would have the contact ready. 


The pattern of working together, in 
the committee’s words, was this: 

They used each other’s names for refer- 
ences on applications for Federal employ- 
ment. They hired each other. They pro- 
moted each other. They raised each 
other’s salaries. They transferred each other 
from bureau to bureau, from department 
to department, from congressional commit- 
tee to congressional committee. They as- 
signed each other to international commis- 
sions, 


The story of the promotion of Harry 
Dexter White by President Truman to 
the International Monetary Fund is still 
fresh enough in everyone’s mind so that 
no additional comment need be made 
here. One inference must be made, how- 
ever, from the Harry Dexter White case. 
That is, that the whole story is not yet 
told and may never be told, because the 
New Deal Communist Socialists did not 
and do not want it to be told. As the 
Senate subcommittee put it: 

There is a mass of evidence and infor- 
mation on the hidden Communist conspir- 
acy in Government which is still inaccessible 
to the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
to this subcommittee because persons who 
know the facts of this conspiracy are not 
cooperating. 


To date only the highlights of these 
20 years of treasonable betrayal in Wash- 
ington have been sketched in the pub- 
lic record. Some day, when all the rec- 
ords may be examined, the whole fright- 
ful story of New Deal treachery, sabo- 
tage, and espionage will be unfolded for 
public appraisal. 

That story will tell exactly how many 
Communists and fellow-travelers found 
employment in the Federal bureaus after 
1933. It will tell who, in 1945, lifted the 
ban against enlisting avowed Commu- 
nists in the United States military serv- 
ices, and why soon after we had as alleged 
by Browder over 13,000 Communists in 
the armed services. 

But the evidence is now complete that 
the Communists have infiltrated one of 
the great political parties. This admis- 
sion is reported in a recent review of the 
Un-American Activities Committee. The 
Honorable Martin Dies, former chair- 
man of the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, was threatened by Mr. Roosevelt 
himself. At a conference between the 
President and Mr. Dres in 1938 at the 
White House the President warned Mr. 
Dies that the Democratic Party could 
not win if the Un-American Activities 
Committee investigated the Communists 
in the CIO. Such an investigation, said 
the President, would cause the CIO to 
turn against the party and, said he: 

Without their support the Democratic 
Party would be defeated. 


Then after ridiculing Dres for seeing 
things under the beds the President said: 

There is nothing wrong with Communists. 
Some of the best friends I have got are Com- 
munists. 


Perhaps the reason is not far to seek. 
A President who found Joe Stalin a 
decent fellow in 1948 hardly could be 
expected to become really indignant and 
incensed that a foreign power with a 
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propaganda machine at least eaual to 
that of the United States Marines, ac- 
tually had penetrated every department 
of his own Government. 

Finally Norman Thomas and Earl 
Browder have announced that the So- 
cialists and the Communists have se- 
cured most of their program through the 
Democratic Party. They have virtually 
dissolved the Socialist and Communist 
Parties as separate units. They are now 
masters of the once-great Jeffersonian 
Democratic Party. Thomas and Brow- 
der write with satisfaction and say in 
effect that— 

Our work is done. We are satisfied. Our 
followers numbering about 900,000 are now 
in the New Deal Democratic Socialist-Com- 
munist Party—the party of the future. 


Thus the Communist-Socialist revolu- 
tion was brought about by Roosevelt and 
Truman. They did not overthrow our 
constitutionally limited form of govern- 
ment by force and violence, but in con- 
junction with the traitors they overthrew 
the Republic by adopting socialism and 
communism under the slogans of democ- 
racy and freedom. 

I should like to quote briefly from 
President Eisenhower upon the subject: 
“Because the kind of dictatorship under 
which we may fall today is not that 
brought off by means of a coup d'etat and 
a suddenly seized power by using the 
Army and Navy and guns to put us allin 
a straitjacket. There is a kind of dic- 
tatorship that can come about through a 
creeping paralysis of thought, readiness 
to accept paternalistic measures from the 
Government, and those paternalistic 
measures are accompanied by a surren- 
der of our own responsibility.” 

So the real challenge that the Ameri- 
can people now face is not whether they 
shall be able to rout out, put in jail, or to 
expose Communists. It is true that the 
Socialists-Communists did great harm to 
the Nation by the laws they drafted or 
helped draft for a rubberstamp Con- 
gress to pass and the decisions they 
helped make in our foreign affairs and 
particularly in the conduct of war. 

What should really frighten us is that 
we are now actually appropriating bil- 
lions of dollars to carry out the policies 
of the Communists and continue to al- 
low their laws to remain on our statute 
books. 

Communism as defined in Webster’s 
International Dictionary is: “A system 
of social organization in which goods are 
held in common, the opposite of the sys- 
tem of private property.” 

The New Deal Communist’s pet proj- 
ect, TVA fits into that definition exactly. 
TVA is owned and operated by the United 
States Government; that is to say, TVA 
is a communal or public-owned property 
acquired by taking private property 
amounting to $1,788 million, mostly from 
the people of 41 States for the alleged 
benefit of the people of 7 other States. 
Although many millions of dollars are 
poured into this project each year, the 
project is a failure. As we could expect, 
it has failed to better the lot of the peo- 
ple. They suffer from a severe shortage 
of power. The State of Tennessee has 
incurred a serious decline in productivity. 
The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce has compiled a study of the eco- 
nomic status of Tennessee in relation to 
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the 10 Southeastern States. In 1930, 
before the advent of TVA, the popu- 
lation of Tennessee ranked fourth among 
the 10 States and in 1950 she still 
ranked fourth. But in 1933, just a year 
prior to operation of TVA, the receipts 
from farm marketing ranked Tennessee 
fifth, while in 1950 she dropped to eighth 
place. The retail sales payroll in 1935 
put Tennessee in third place; in 1948 
she had dropped to fifth place. Retail 
Sales in 1929 had Tennessee in second 
place; in 1948 she had dropped to fifth. 
In value added by manufacture, Tennes- 
see ranked third in 1933; fourth in 1947. 
In gross postal receipts she ranked third 
in 1933; down to fourth in 1951. 

Since TVA began its monopolistic con- 
trol of the State of Tennessee, the people 
not only lost the will and initiative to 
produce, but they have also lost the 
power to govern themselves and their 
resources. The rates at which electrical 
power can be sold is dictated by TVA. 
They may not buy power elsewhere as 
private companies are excluded from the 
TVA reservation. They are dependent 
on the Federal dole and must abide by 
any rules that Congress may promul- 
gate. That is socialism-communism in 
these United States, 

Another example of the New Deal 
Communist legislation is public housing. 
The Communists live in the public hous- 
ing units and form their cells there to 
agitate for more communism. Here is 
what the Soviet constitution of 1936, as 
amended, has to say about public hous- 
ing: 

ART. 6. The land * * and the bulk of 
the dwelling houses in the cities and indus- 
trial localities, are State property, that is, 
belong to the whole people. 


Ever since 1933 when the United States 
got into the public housing business it 
has been alleged over and over again 
that if you improve the housing con- 
ditions of the people you improve their 
morals. That has never been proved, 
and actually the contrary is true. Judge 
Francis J. McCabe, of the Rhode Island 
juvenile court, has said: 

Public housing projects don’t wipe out 
juvenile and adult delinquency by eliminat- 
ing slums. Delinquents are more plentiful 
in the projects because they move into the 
projects from scattered areas and thereby 
become more concentrated. 


Judge McCabe’s observations are borne 
out by statistics proved by the chief of 
police of Los Angeles. In that city police 
calls per thousand population in a pri- 
vately owned project were 0.08 percent. 
In four big housing projects the calls 
per thousand were 13.75 percent. There 
was 96 percent more crime in permanent 
public housing projects in Los Angeles 
than in the slums themselves and more 
than 1,000 percent more crime in public 
housing projects than in the privately 
owned low-rent housing projects in the 
same city. 

The people do not like such houses as 
is proved by the high vacancy rates in 
projects in eight localities scattered 
throughout the Nation. 

Thus we find in the United States the 
consequences of communism in the areas 
adopting it, that we find in Russia, Eng- 
land, France, and other countries, viz, a 
paralysis of building houses for rent with 
private capital, a lowering of stand- 
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ards of living by taxpayers compelled to 
supply schools, streets, police, and other 
like services for the tax-exempt Govern- 
ment houses, and an alarming increase 
of juvenile crime and dishonesty pecu- 
liar to all communism. 

The taking of private property without 
consent by political compulsion to make 
it public property for the benefit of 
special groups is antisocial and morally 
wrong. Moral qualities which reside in 
the individual alone certainly cannot be 
conveyed by force of government to an- 
other. So when government attempts 
to separate a man’s house or property 
rights from him by force so as to convey 
it to another, nothing of moral value 
whatever can be conveyed. Violence 
against property rights of the one brings 
degradation to the other who takes the 
proceeds. Besides, it corrupts the gov- 
ernment that acts as a go-between. 

Public housing and TVA are only two 
examples of the New Deal Socialist- 
Communist legislation still on our stat- 
ute books. Other such legislation pro- 
vides for Government subsidies, controls 
and regimentation extending over more 
than 100 aspects of the Nation’s economic 
life. 

The principle of a constitutional gov- 
ernment limited to the legal and moral 
functions of government has been em- 
bodied in several proposed constitutional 
amendments now pending before the 
House of Representatives and on which 
hearings will soon be scheduled. Every 
patriot of the Republic should interest 
himself in the disposition of these 
amendments and inform the Congress 
that the Nation supports the principle 
of these amendments. 

A fundamental principle is involved 
in this battle against socialism. That 
principle is that individuals exercising 
all their natural rights and powers are 
the only true source of houses, food, 
power—the source of all moral improve- 
ment with God’s help—and that govern- 
ment must be strictly limited to the pro- 
tection of that source. 

Either we believe that with all our 
hearts or we believe the exact opposite 
with all our hearts, that government is 
the source, the instrument of force over 
men by which it gets or takes from them 
houses, food, power, and so forth. 
Surely we are not going to fall down and 
worship again that old satanic concept 
that by the use of political power and 
compulsion we can bring about the good 
life of our people. Let us reject it ut- 
terly as the concept was rejected nearly 
2,000 years ago in the great temptation 
on the mountaintop. 


Tribute to Devotion of Civil Air Patrol 
Pilots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 
Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, through- 


out the Nation many thousands of vol- 
unteer pilots are organized in the Civil 
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Air Patrol to render emergency peace- 
time and wartime service to fellow flyers 
and to the public—service rendered with- 
out compensation. 

Last week two officers of the Baltimore 
CAP squadron lost their lives in a plane 
crash while on a search mission for a 
missing Air Force jet T-33 near Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

The officers who thus gave “the last 
full measure of devotion” to their fellow 
men were the Rev. Edward G. Conrad, 
pastor of the Aisquith Presbyterian 
Church and a CAP squadron chaplain, 
and Capt. Anthony Synodinos. In this 
Holy Week, when we are wont to give 
thought to the meaning of sacrifice 
“even unto death,” it is appropriate that 
we pause in tribute to these two men. 

The hazard these men took in line of 
duty, and the sacrifice they made, attests 
eloquently to the importance of this 
agency of service and mercy and to the 
hazardous and rigorous duties which 
membership in the Civil Air Patrol in- 
volves. 

It will not be amiss to bear these facts 
in mind when reasonable and proper re- 
quests for congressional support are re- 
ceived in behalf of this civilian agency. 


Brownson Proposal Is Without Precedent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the proposal of my able colleague the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROWN- 
son], to finance United States partici- 
pation in the St. Lawrence Seaway by 
revenue bond issues is most unusual and 
without precedent in United States Gov- 
ernment corporatif@s. In no instance 
has the Federal Government ever pro- 
posed to finance a Government policy, 
particularly one designated as necessary 
for national security, with revenue bonds 
over which private bankers will have a 
veto power. 

In all cases that we have studied the 
Federal Government has either put large 
amounts of equity capital into Govern- 
ment corporations, plus either Govern- 
ment guaranteed bonds or bonds backed 
by substantial assets. This is borne out 
by a study of Government corporations 
which I submit for the Recor for the 
benefit of my colleagues since this matter 
will be debated on the floor tomorrow: 
MEMORANDUM ON GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS 

CREATED BY ACT OF CONGRESS 

1. Not one of the Government corpora- 
tions created by Congress and functioning 
today has been made solely dependent upon 
the issuance of nonguaranteed bonds to the 
public for the financing of its activities, 
Furthermore, so far as has been determined, 
not one Government corporation created by 
Congress in the 20th century history of such 
legislation has ever been made solely de- 
pendent on such bond or note issues for the 
funds needed to finance its activities. 


2. At the present time the issuance of 
bonds or notes to the public without Govern- 
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ment guaranty of principal and interest is 
being used only by certain banking corpora- 
tions in the farm credit and housing credit 
fields: The Federal land banks, the Federal 
intermediate credit banks, the central bank 
for cooperatives, and the Federal home-loan 
banks. 

3. The Federal land banks were created 
with a capital stock of $125 million paid in 
by the United States, plus capital stock pur- 
chased by all borrowers from such banks. 
There were also very substantial Government 
contributions to paid-in surplus (amounting 
to $141 million as of June 30, 1943). The 
bonds which have been issued to the public 
without Government guaranty are the joint 
and several obligations of all 12 land banks 
and are not revenue bonds but are unquali- 
fied commitments secured by farm first mort- 
gages. The mortgage loans made by the 
banks are always at a higher interest rate 
than that paid by the banks on the preced- 
ing issue of bonds, the spread enabling the 
banks to operate. This is a straight, long- 
term mortgage banking operation, the bonds 
being marketed when funds are needed by 
the banks to meet the demands for first 
mortgage loans. Eight hundred and seven- 
ty-five million dollars of bonds were out- 
standing on October 31, 1953, of which at 
least $675 million were in the hands of com- 
mercial and other banks and insurance 
companies. 

4. The Federal intermediate credit banks 
were created with a capital stock of $60 mil- 
lion paid in by the United States, plus a 
$40-million revolving fund available for fur- 
ther capital-stock subscriptions and paid-in 
surplus (the latter amounting to $5,600,000 
on September 30, 1953). These banks are 
engaged in discounting agricultural and live- 
stock paper for production credit associa- 
tions, banks for cooperatives, commercial 
banks, and other institutions, and making 
loans to such institutions upon the pledge 
of collateral. These banks have sold in the 
open market, without Government guaranty, 
collateral trust debentures, which are the 
joint and several obligations of all 12 banks, 
and which are secured by cash, Government 
bonds, Federal farm-mortgage bonds, or the 
agricultural and livestock paper discounted 
by the banks, or secured paper representing 
loans made by the banks to other financing 
institutions. The debentures are thus not 
revenue commitments, but are unqualified 
commitments secured by collateral. This 
again is a straight banking operation in 
the farm-credit field, the debentures being 
issued monthly according to the banks’ 
needs. There were $775 million of deben- 
tures outstanding on September 30, 1953. 
The banks had $793,500,000 of loans receiv- 
able, $32,400,000 of cash, and $62 million in 
Government securities. 

5. The Central Bank for Cooperatives has 
capital furnished by the United States and 
also by all borrowers from this corporation 
(1 central bank, 12 district banks). The 
total capital stock on September 30, 1953, 
was $197 million, of which $170,500,000 had 
been paid in by the United States and 
$18,400,000 by borrowers. The debentures 
insured by the Central Bank must be secured 
by collateral at least equal to the amount 
of outstanding debentures, the collateral to 
consist of cash, direct obligations of the 
United States, or notes, etc., discounted or 
representing loans made. Here again the de- 
bentures are not revenue commitments, but 
are unqualified commitments secured by 
banking collateral. Here again there is a 
straight banking operation involving loans 
by the Central Bank to cooperatives of na- 
tional or broad regional scope and to its dis- 
trict banks, plus the discounting of paper. 
On September 30, 1953, the debentures in the 
hands of private buyers amounted to $119 
million, and there were $12 million in the 
hands of other Government corporations. 
The group of banks had assets of $333 mil- 
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lion in loans receivable, $23,500,000 in cash, 
and $43,400,000 in Government securities. 

6. The Federal home-loan banks perform 
the same function in general for their mem- 
bers (building and loan, savings and loan, 
and homestead associations; savings and co- 
operative banks; insurance companies) as 
the Federal Reserve System performs for 
commercial banks and the Federal land 
banks for farm financing. These Federal 
home-loan banks originally had a capital 
of $124,741,000 paid in by the United States 
and additional capital subscribed by all 
member institutions. As of September 30, 
1953, the United States capital contribution 
had been repaid, and there was a capital 
stock of $360 million, all privately owned. 
These banks have issued to the public, with- 
out Government guaranty, consolidated de- 
bentures which are the joint and several ob- 
ligations of all the banks. The law under 
which they have been issued provides that 
no such debentures shall be issued if any 
of the assets are subject to any pledge or 
lien; and provides further that the deben- 
tures are not to be issued in excess of the 
amount of the obligations of member insti- 
tutions held at that time and secured by 
home mortgages or obligations of, or guar- 
anteed by, the United States. There were 
$349 million of such debentures outstand- 
ing on September 30, 1953, in the hands of 
commercial banks, insurance companies, etc. 
At that time the banks had $797 million in 
loans receivable, $397 million in Government 
securities and $30,000 in cash. It also ap- 
pears that the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to purchase the obligations of 
these banks, at his discretion, up to $1 bil- 
lion outstanding at any one time, but no 
use has had to be made of this authority. 
Here again we find a straight banking oper- 
ation, to provide a reservoir of long- and 
short-term credit in the home financing field. 

7. The foregoing corporations which have 
raised money by selling nonguaranteed bonds 
or debentures in the open market have all 
been engaged in banking operations; none 
of the financing so accomplished was for a 
construction program; in all cases the cor- 
porations had substantial capital and/or 
paid-in surplus contributions from the 
United States and also, in 3 out of the 4 
cases, from their borrowers or member in- 
stitutions (and in the fourth case a sub- 
stantial revolving fund for additional capital 
contributions, if needed); and in all cases 
the securities issued and sold in the open 
market were unqualified commitments se- 
cured by banking-type collateral, not reve- 
nue bonds dependent solely on the earnings 
of the corporation. 

8. Inland Waterways Corporation was 
created by Federal legislation to operate the 
Government-owned waterways system. 
There was capital stock of $15 million con- 
tributed by the United States, plus $12,300,- 
000 of paid-in surplus. The Corporation 
could issue nonguaranteed notes up to 25 
percent of the value of its assets but has 
apparently never done so. None were out- 
standing either on June 30, 1943 or on 
September 30, 1953. 

9. Panama Canal Company (formerly the 
Panama Railroad Company) was originally 
created in 1849 as a privately owned corpora- 
tion under New York law. Since 1905 it has 
been wholly owned by the United States 
Government through the purchase of the 
capital stock of the corporation. In 1948 it 
was reincorporated under a Federal charter, 
with no capital stock. It has, however, had 
$268 million of paid-in surplus from the Gov- 
ernment. The former Panama Canal Agency 
(mow named the Canal Zone Government) 
operated and maintained the canal until 
July 1, 1951, when the Panama Canal Com- 
pany took over. Its operations were financed 
by appropriations, since tolls, taxes, etc., went 
into the United States Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts. There has never been any 
public borrowing by these organizations, but 
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there has been some borrowing from the 
Treasury by the Panama Railroad Company 
and its successor, Panama Canal Company 
($5,900,000 on September 30, 1953). Of 
course, the canal itself was built by the sale 
of United States Government bonds. 

10. In the case of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, there has been no capital stock but 
the United States has contributed a paid-in 
surplus of $45 million and there have been 
expended appropriations of over $1,500,000,- 
000. Any bonds to be issued by TVA were 
to be issued on the credit of or guaranteed 
by the United States or sold to the Treasury. 
There were $29 million in the hands of the 
Treasury on September 30, 1953, and none 
elsewhere. 

11. Other currently functioning corpora- 
tions created by Federal legislation are: 

(a) Commodity Credit Corporation— 
capital of $100 million paid in by United 
States and maintained by successive appro- 
priations—Corporation, with approval of Sec- 
retary of Treasury, can issue bonds, notes, 
etc., but any sold in the open market would 
be guaranteed by the United States—on 
September 30, 1953, there were nearly $4 
billion of the Corporation’s obligations in the 
hands of the Treasury and none elsewhere. 

(b) Export-Import Bank of Washington— 
capital of $1 billion contributed by United 
States—borrowing was originally from RFC, 
now from the Treasury—$1,430,000,000 of 
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obligations in the hands of the Treasury on 
September 30, 1953. 

(c) Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation— 
capital stock subscribed by United States— 
the Corporation may borrow, with approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, on bonds 
guaranteed by the United States—$400,000 of 
obligations in private hands on September 
30, 1953. 

(d) Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion—capital and paid-in surplus of $21 
million contributed by the United States— 
borrowing was originally from RFC, but now 
is accomplished through HHFA, which bor- 
rows from the Treasury—nearly $2,500,000,- 
000 of such obligations outstanding on 
September 30, 1953. 

(e) Federal Crop Insurance Corporation— 
capital of $27 million paid in by the United 
States—also over $77 million of expended 
appropriations—no borrowings. 

(t) Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion—capital of $289 million—$150 million 
from the United States plus $139 million 
from the 12 Federal Reserve banks (all such 
investment having been repaid by 1948)— 
authorized to borrow from the Treasury, but 
has not done so. 

(g) Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation—capital of $100 million origi- 
nally, $77 million as of September 30, 1953, 
all owned by the United States—borrowing, 
if any, is from the Treasury. 
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(h) Federal Prison Industries, Inc.—cap- 
ital supplied by appropriations—no bor- 
rowing. 

(i) Public Housing Administration—capi- 
tal stock and paid-in surplus provided by 
the United States, $188 million as of Septem- 
ber 30, 1953—contributions to the States, 
etc., provided for by appropriations and allo- 
cations from other United States agencies 
(amounting to $190 million as of September 
30, 1953)—-authorized at one time to issue 
bonds, etc., guaranteed by the United States 
but now borrows from the Treasury ($619 
million as of September 30, 1953). 

(j) Institute of Inter-American Affairs— 
no capital stock but paid-in surplus of $12,- 
500,000 from the United States—also other 
funds from appropriations either direct or 
by allocation from other Government agen- 
cies (amounting to $116 million as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1953) - no borrowing power under 
the Federal charter of 1947. 

(k) Production Credit Corporations (12)— 
capital of $120 million supplied by the United 
States—no borrowing authority. 

(1) Reconstruction Finance Corporation— 
original capital stock of $500 million sub- 
scribed by the United States—borrowings 
from the Treasury. 

(m) Virgin Island Corporation—paid-in 
surplus and expended appropriations of $6,- 
300,000 on September 30, 1953—operates on 
appropriations by Congress made to a revolv- 
ing fund—no obligations issued to the public. 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 8, 1954 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 5, 
1954) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Dr. Leslie D. Weatherhead, minister 
of City Temple, London, England, of- 
fered the following prayer: 


O God, the Father of all men, the 
controller of the destinies of men and 
nations, we bow before Thee in worship 
before the duties of another day. Show 
us clearly that no path is worth follow- 
ing if it leads away from Thee, and that 
no policy can wisely be promoted if it is 
hostile to Thy plan. Thou art the way 
and no other way will bring us to any- 
thing but frustration and despair, for 
Thou dost reign. Thy throne is estab- 
lished forever and Thy judgments can 
never be overthrown. 

Help us, then, to put ourselves wholly 
into Thy hands, not seeking our own will 
but only Thine. So may we become 
sensitive instruments in Thy hands, that 
this great land may give that leadership 
which Thou desirest and make her con- 
tribution to the welfare of the world. 

Grant Thy blessing to our President 
and to all who hold office, and may we, 
delivered from all motives of selfish in- 
terest, see clearly the path on which we 
should move forward and find in Thee 
the courage to tread it all our days. 

Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNow.anp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, April 7, 1954, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the following en- 
rolled bills, and they were signed by the 
President pro tempore: 


S. 208. An act for the relief of Sister Con- 
stantin (Teresia Kakonyl) : 

S. 532. An act for the relief of Giulio Squil- 
lari, Mrs. Maggiorina Barbero Squillari, 
Rosanna Squillari, and Eugenio Squillari; 

S. 939. An act for the relief of Njdeh Hoy- 
hanissian Aslanian; 

S. 1208. An act for the relief of Andrew D. 
Sumner: 

S. 1209. An act for the relief of Dr. Uheng 
Khoo; 

S. 1231. An act for the relief of Franz 
Gerich and Willy Gerich, his minor son; 

S. 1691. An act to authorize Potomac Elec- 
tric Power Co. to construct, maintain, and 
operate in the District of Columbia, and to 
cross Kenilworth Avenue NE. in said Dis- 
trict, with, certain railroad tracks and re- 
lated facilities, and for other purposes; 

S. 1937. An act for the relief of Rev. Francis 
T. Dwyer and Rev. Thomas Morrissey; 

S. 2499. An act for the relief of Hua Lin and 
his wife, Lillian Ching-Wen Lin (nee Hu); 

S. 2534. An act for the relief of Dora Vida 
Lyew Seixas; and 

H. R. 889. An act for the relief of Scarlett 
Scoggin. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be ex- 
cused from attendance on the sessions of 
the Senate on Friday, April 9, when 
members of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy will visit Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory; and from Monday, 
April 12, through Monday, April 19, when 
I have speaking engagements in my 
home State. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, leave is granted. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that immediately 
following the quorum call there may be 
the customary morning hour for the 
transaction of routine business, under 
the usual 2-minute limitation on 
speeches. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 


suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESID ro tempore, The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Alken Gore Malone 
Anderson Green Mansfield 
Barrett Griswold Martin 
Bennett Hayden Maybank 
Bricker Hendrickson McCarran 
Bridges Hennings McClellan 
Bush Hickenlooper Millikin 
Butler, Md Hill Mundt 
Butler, Nebr. Hoey Murray 
Byrd Holland Neely 
Carlson Humphrey Pastore 
Case Hunt Payne 
Clements Ives Potter 
Cooper Jackson Purtell 
Cordon Jenner Robertson 
Daniel Johnson, Colo Russell 
Dirksen Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Douglas Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Dworshak Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Eastland Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Ellender Kilgore Stennis 
Ferguson Knowland Symington 
Flanders Kuchel Upton 

r Langer Watkins 
Fulbright Lehman Wiley 
Gillette Long Williams 
Goldwater Magnuson Young 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE] is absent by leave of the Senate. 
The Senator from Maryland IMr. 
BEALL], the Senator from Indiana IMr. 
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CAPEHART], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Durr], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. WELKER], and the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE] are nec- 


essarily absent. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BURKE], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDYI, the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Lennon], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Mownroney], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], and the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVRZ] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
GeorGE] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is present. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON PRODUCTION POOLING PROGRAM 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report dealing 
with the production pooling program as a 
device intended to aid small business to par- 
ticipate in mobilization for defense, dated 
April 8, 1954 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORT on DISPOSAL or Excess PERSONAL 
PROPERTY, DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


A letter from the Director, Legislative Lial- 
son, Department of the Air Force, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report covering the 
disposal of Air Force excess personal prop- 
erty located in areas outside the continental 
United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands, for the calendar year 
1953 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations, 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF AMERICAN LEGION 


A letter from the director, national legis- 
lative commission, the American Legion, 
Washington, D. C., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the final financial statement of the 
Legion, for the period ended December 31, 
1953 (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Finance. 


AGRICULTURAL POLICY OF VER- 
MONT POULTRY ASSOCIATION, 
RANDOLPH, VT. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a letter from Franklin D. 
Rollins, secretary-treasurer of the Ver- 
mont Poultry Association, Randolph, 
Vt., setting forth the views of that asso- 
ciation on agriculture. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

VERMONT POULTRY ASSOCIATION, 
Randolph, Vt., April 2, 1954. 
GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The Vermont Poultry Associa- 

tion authorizes me to state at this time their 


agricultural policy and they hope you will 


give it due consideration: 
“STATEMENT OF AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


“We believe that agriculture is one of the 
fundamental segments of industry in this 
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country upon whose welfare the Nation de- 
pends. 

“We believe in a free economy and that the 
role of Government in such an economy is 
to provide those services for the people which 
they, as individuals or smaller groups, can- 
not provide in a practical manner for them- 
selves. 

“We believe that governmental control of 
economy must be through correction of the 
fundamental faults rather than through 
superficial measures such as price supports, 
subsidy payments, and production controls. 

“The poultry industry is a substantial part 
of agriculture and its welfare is closely tied 
to that of the industrial economy of the 
Nation. Therefore, knowing that we reflect 
the large majority opinion of our member- 
ship, we vigorously oppose any policy of 
price supports, subsidy payments, or pro- 
duction controls on poultry or any other 
agricultural products. 

“The Vermont Poultry Association would 
like to go on record to support a Govern- 
ment farm program that— 

“1. Protects the opportunity of the indi- 
vidual by providing a sound framework of 
legislation and executive policy; 

“2. Provides fundamental facts through 
practical research on production, health, 
processing, quality improvement and preser- 
vation, and merchandising of poultry prod- 
ucts; and 

“3. Provides adequate information and 
dissemination of basic statistics, fundamen- 
tal economic facts, and current market news, 
except in those cases where industry is able 
to provide such services for itself.” 

Yours very truly, 
FRANKLIN D. ROLLINS, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 


INSPECTION FEES ON CARLOADS OF 
FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETA- 
BLES—LETTER FROM RED RIVER 
VALLEY POTATO GROWERS AS- 
SOCIATION 
Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent to have printed in 

the Recorp a letter from the executive 
secretary of the Red River Valley Potato 

Growers Association, relating to the pro- 

posed increase of inspection fees from $9 

to $12 a carload at terminal markets on 
fresh fruits and vegetables. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RED RIVER VALLEY POTATO 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
East Grand Forks, Minn., March 3, 1954. 

Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 

Senator, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR LANGER: It has been called 
to our attention that the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture is planning to in- 
crease inspection fees from $9 to $12 a car- 
load at terminal markets on fresh fruits and 
vegetables. 

It seems incredible to us that the fruit and 
vegetable industry should be singled out for 
an inspection rate increase when it is our 
understanding that some commodities enjoy 
Federal inspection without specific charge to 
the producer. 

Our growers are concerned about this in- 
crease because from time to time they find 
it necessary to call for a Federal inspection 
at the terminal market to settle disagree- 
ments on grade at terminal markets. 

Will you use your influence to try and 
prevent the increase from going 
through? It is not justifiable in our opin- 
ion. 

Very truly yours, 
LYLE W. CURRIE, 
Executive Secretary. 
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DAIRY PRICE SUPPORTS—LETTER 
AND RESOLUTION OF WELLS 
COUNTY FARMERS UNION, MAD- 
DOCK, N. DAK. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter from the Wells 
County Farmers Union, Maddock, N. 
Dak., embodying a resolution adopted by 
that union, relating to the price supports 
on dairy products. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WELLS County FARMERS UNION, 
Maddock, N. Dak., March 25, 1954. 
Hon. Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Lancer: At our Wells County 
Farmers Union quarterly convention held 
at Harvey N. Dak., on March 25, 1954, do 
recommend the following resolution for you 
to work on: 

“1. Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture 
has announced that as of April 1, 1954, the 
support on butterfats will be reduced to 75 
percent of parity. We recommend that the 
Congressmen and Senators of North Dakota 
oppose this reduction and work for not less 
than 100 percent of parity. 

“2. We also recommend that they work 
toward the goal of 100 percent of parity on 
all basic commodities. 

“3. We also recommend that they oppose 
the importation of farm commodities until 
such time when our commodities reach 100 
percent of parity. 

“4. We also recommend that they oppose 
the sale of transmission lines to private 
enterprises and that the cooperatives main- 
tain preference in all public power and that 
they support and help all public power sales 
for the people.” 

We the Wells County Farmers Union want 
to thank you for the fine support you have 
given our farm program in the past. 

Yours truly, 
CURTIS BERGRUD, 
Secretary, Wells County Farmers Union. 


NATIONAL WOOL ACT OF 1954— 
RESOLUTION OF LINCOLN 
COUNTY WOOL GROWERS ASSO- 
CIATION, KEMMERER, WYO. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a resolution adopted by the 
Lincoln County Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Kemmerer, Wyo., favoring the 
passage of the proposed National Wool 
Act of 1954. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

LINCOLN COUNTY Woon 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
Kemmerer, Wyo. 
To the Members of Congress: 

The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted at the 48th annual convention of 
the Lincoln County Wool Growers Associa- 
tion held at Kemmerer, Wyo., March 18, 
1954: 

“Whereas the economy of the several West- 
ern States is dependent to a large extent 
upon the woolgrowing industry of the United 
States; and 

“Whereas the present policy of interna- 
tionalism is making it impossible for the 
woolgrowing industry to survive; and 

“Whereas a healthy woolgrowing industry 
is necessary to insure our national security: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we urge the immediate 
passage of the National Wool Act of 1954.” 
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We will greatly appreciate your help and 
cooperation in securing the passage of this 
much-needed legislation. 

THOMAS FACINELLI, 
President, 


ACTIVITIES OF INTERNATIONAL 
BANK—LETTER FROM EUGENE R. 
BLACK 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter from Eugene R. 
Black, president of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, relating to the activities of that 
bank in 1953 and some of the projects 
they are working on for 1954. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR 

RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT, 

Washington, D. C., January 8, 1954. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: The turn of the 
year gives all of us an opportunity to assess 
the achievements of the past 12 months and 
to plan and prepare for the next. I am, 
therefore, writing to you now to tell you in 
broad outline about our activities in the 
International Bank in 1953 and about some 
of the projects we are working on for 1954. 

The past year has been a busy one for us. 
We concluded loans amounting to the equiv- 
alent of $256,892,000 for a variety of projects 
designed to increase productivity in all 6 
continents. We borrowed the equivalent of 
$98.2 million on the private capital market 
in United States dollars and Swiss francs. 
Our $75 million United States dollar issue 
last September was the largest internation- 
ally underwritten bond issue to be sold since 
the end of the war. As you know, we are 
coming to the United States market again 
with an issue of $100 million in January. 

Our net earnings are growing steadily. 
For the fiscal year ended June 30 earnings 
were slightly under $18.5 million, and for 
the last 6 months of 1953 they amounted to 
about $10 million. At the end of the calen- 
dar year our total reserves amounted to 
approximately $130 million, 

We are starting the new year with good 
prospects for further lending. In Asia we 
are studying a number of projects for rail- 
ways, roads, electric power, harbor improve- 
ments, and some manufacturing industries. 
In the Middle East we have under considera- 
tion projects for port development, roads, 
and irrigation. In Africa we are examining 
various plans to assist in the development 
of railway services, harbors, and hydroelec- 
tric facilities. Recently we have had a mis- 
sion in Australia looking into ways in which 
the bank could further assist the country’s 
development. 

Latin America should continue to be an 
active scene of operations for us in many 
fields. In this area we are taking a fresh 
look at possibilities in Ecuador, which has 
recently settled its outstanding external 
debt. We are also discussing a number of 
loan possibilities in Europe. One of these 
concerns an interesting project for har- 
nessing Austria’s hydroelectric potential. 
This is one of the most important untapped 
resources in Europe and seems to us a fit- 
ting object of international investment. 

I have not attempted to give details of 
our loan prospects. But I thought that you 
would be interested in these brief indications 
of some of the opportunities before us as the 
new year opens. 

Apart from the plans we are making for 
the future, you will probably have read of 
several loans we have made in the recent 
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past. We have lent for hydroelectric power 
and railroad projects in Brazil, thermal- 
power projects in Japan, and in support of 
the Italian Government’s comprehensive 
plan for the development of southern Italy. 
These 6 loans amounted to nearly $73 mil- 
lion. I am sending you the announcements 
separately. 

In conclusion, I would like to take this 
opportunity to send you my best wishes for 
the coming year. 

Sincerely yours, 
EUGENE R. BLACK. 


THE FLEXIBLE MARKET FOR FARM 
PRODUCTS—LETTER 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a letter I have received from 
Gottlob Froeschle, of Hazen, N. Dak., 
relating to the fiexible market for agri- 
cultural products. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FARMERS ELEVATOR OF HAZEN, 
Hazen, N. Dak., January 9, 1954. 
Hon. Senator LANGER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: As I have been working with 
farmers as a grain buyer for the last 36 years, 
my opinion of the flexible market is that it 
does a lot of damage to our family type 
farmers. 

There is a demand for most of these farm- 
ers to pay their debts as soon as their grain 
is harvested; therefore they have no chance 
to pick their market, and usually they must 
sell while the market is the lowest, while 
the bigger farmers are able to pick their 
price; therefore the fiexible market does a 
lot of damage to our small farmers. 

We should encourage small farming which 
would be a big help to our Nation to get 
more people to the farms from the city; this 
would mean better family living and a great 
help against juvenile delinquency. 

Yours truly, 
GOTTLOB FROESCHLE. 


MARKETING OF BEEF CATTLE— 
LETTER 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a letter from H. M. Ekren, 
of Kensal, N. Dak., relating to the mar- 
keting of beef cattle. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


KENSAL, N. DAK., January 11, 1954. 
Senators WILLIAM LANGER AND MILTON YOUNG, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Only grain-fed steer prices are used in 
criteria as propaganda by Nation’s press in 
behalf of packers and labor bosses. One 
half of cattle population is still cows and 
heifers. Ninety percent are still marketed 
in utility stage and is sold as tasty high- 
priced beef. 

Choice utility cows are now a dime; as of 
2 years ago 30 cents. A herd with a loan 
value of $10,000 then is down to $3,000 now. 
Interest 7 percent. Truman's tax collectors 
got all the cash for foreign nations instead 
of surplus farm commodities. The balance 
of farmer's cash went for high priced indus- 
trial equipment, on which social security 
and unemployment taxes for others are 
included in purchase price. 

Loans to farmers are being called, begin- 
ners wiped out, chaos is mounting. Indus- 
trial commodities are piling up on dealers. 
This is the beginning of depression and the 
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tragic part, only the cattle producer must 
make the sacrifice, so far. 

Here is the remedy—immediate floor price 
of 15 or 16 cents on utility cows net to pro- 
ducer. This will govern all cattle prices at 
a livable rate to the farmer; he will be able 
to buy needed supplies, labor will have jobs 
and loans liquidated gradually at all levels. 
The price spread will be absorbed by all 


consumers without more taxes. Save 
America—save America first. 
Sincerely, 
H. M. EKREN. 


Forty years a farmer, 10 years member 
North Dakota Legislature. 


LIBERALIZED SOCIAL SECURITY— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a resolution 
adopted by Aerie 153, Fraternal Order 
of Eagles, Fargo, N. Dak., relating to 
liberalization of the social-security law, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


FRATERNAL ORDER OF EAGLES RESOLUTION 
FAVORING SOCIAL SECURITY 


Whereas the Fraternal Order of Eagles was 
& leader in the campaign for enactment of 
the Social Security Act and the earlier cam- 
paigns for the passage of State old-age 
pension laws; and 

Whereas the Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
by unanimous vote of delegates in national 
convention assembled, has urged the liber- 
alization of the Social Security Act so as 
to extend coverage to all workers and to 
expand the program to protect wage earners 
against all major hazards of life and to 
adjust payments to meet increased living 
costs; and 

Whereas the President of the United 
States, Dwight D. Eisenhower, in his recent 
massage to Congress, has urged that the 
Social Security Act be liberalized to provide 
that 

1. The minimum benefit for retired per- 
sons be increased from $25 to $30 per month, 
the maximum from $85 to $108.50. 

2. Ten million additional persons be in- 
cluded in the security system. 

3. The first $1,000 of annual earnings by 
retired persons be exempted from the regu- 
lations of the Social Security Act. 

4. The earnings base for participants in 
the plan be raised from $3,600 to $4,200. 

5. The 4 years of lowest income for such 
beneficiary be discarded in computing bene- 
fits; and 

Whereas friends of social security, Demo- 
crats and Republicans, have endorsed the 
President’s suggestions as a long step for- 
ward in providing adequate old-age secu- 
rity for all Americans: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That our Aerie endorse the Presi- 
dent's proposals for improving the Social 
Security Act, and respectfully urge the 
Congressman from our district and the 
United States Senators from our State to 
enact such recommendations into law. 

Adopted this 17th day of February 1954, 

Ben STANGE, 
Worthy President, Fargo Aerie No. 153. 

Attest: 

H. R. HALL, Secretary. 


PRICES OF CREAM AND EGGS IN 
NORTH DAKOTA—LETTER 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter from Delbert L. 
Smith, of Ellendale, N. Dak., transmit- 
ting cream and egg checks, showing the 
prices he is receiving in North Dakota. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ELLENDALE, N. DAK., March 22, 1954. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. Lancer: I am enclosing 2 
cream and 2 egg check stubs to let you see 
how our prices are here in North Dakota 
are doing since January 1 to March 19, 
1954. If they drop the parity price to 75 
percent as they intend to do, what will we 
live on here in North Dakota? 

Our crops were rusted out last year, that 
the quality is so poor it didn’t bring much 
money. 

Our cows and chickens is all the money 
we have coming in. 

I hope you will fight for 100-percent parity 
for all you are worth to help us small farmers. 


Yours truly, 
DELBERT L. SMITH. 
Name: Delbert Smith 1—5 


Lbs. 


Grade cream | Test | B. fat Price Amount 
Sweet 91 34 30.9 | $0.69 $21. 32 
Sunset Dairy & Creamery 
1/26 No. 660 

Grade Dozen | Eggs 


Price | Amount 


$1.65 


Sunset Dairy & Creamery, Ellendale, N. Dak, 
Name: Delbert Smith 3/19 


Lbs. 
cream Test B. fat | Price} Amount 


8. 5 80. 57 


25 34 


84. 84 


Sunset Dairy & Creamery 
No. 1209 


3. 79 


Sunset Dairy & Creamery, Ellendale, N. Dak. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services: 

H. R. 8539. A bill to extend the period of 
election under the Uniformed Services Con- 
tingency Option Act of 1953 for certain 
members of the uniformed services; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1197). 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, April 8, 1954, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 208. An act for the relief of Sister Con- 
stantin (Teresia Kakonyi); 

S. 532. An act for the relief of Giulio 
Squillaril, Mrs. Maggiorina Barbero Squillari, 
Rosanna Squillari, and Eugenio Squillari; 
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S. 939. An act for the relief of Njdeh Hov- 
hanissian Aslanian; 

S. 1208. An act for the relief of Andrew 
D. Sumner; 

S. 1209. An act for the relief of Dr. Uheng 
Khoo; 

S. 1231. An act for the relief of Franz 
Gerich and Willy Gerich, his minor son; 

S. 1691. An act to authorize Potomac Elec- 
tric Power Co. to construct, maintain, and 
operate in the District of Columbia, and to 
cross Kenilworth Avenue NE., in said Dis- 
trict, with, certain railroad tracks and re- 
lated facilities, and for other purposes; 

S. 1937. An act for the relief of Rev. Fran- 
cis T. Dwyer and Rev. Thomas Morrissey; 

S. 2499. An act for the relief of Hua Lin 
and his wife, Lillian Ching-Wen Lin (nee 
Hu); and 

S. 2534. An act for the relief of Dora Vida 
Lyew Seixas. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, und, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. PAYNE (for himself and Mrs. 
SMITH of Maine): 

S. 3270. A bill to provide that leave accrued 
by members of the Armed Forces while held 
as prisoners of war in Korea shall not be 
counted in determining the maximum 
amount of leave which they may accumu- 
late or have to their credit; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. PAYNE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

S. 3271. A bill to provide and assist in the 
extension and improvement of vocational 
education, provide for a more effective use 
of available Federal funds, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SmrrH of New 
Jersey when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DWORSHAE: 

S. 3272. A bill for the relief of Angelina 
Carmen Pelikan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 3273. A bill for the relief of Cirino 
Lanzafame; to the Committee on the Ju 
diclary. > 

By Mr. WILEY (by request): 

S. 3274. A bill to amend section 201 (c) 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, relative to 
whey as a product of milk; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. JENNER: 

S. 3275. A bill to provide for extension, 
and suspension in certain cases, of statutes 
of limitation on false swearing by Govern- 
ment employees with respect to subversive 
activities and connections; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

S. 3276. A bill for the relief of Cleophat 
Robert Joseph Caron; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MCCARRAN: 

S. 3277. A bill to amend the Internal Se- 
curity Act of 1950 so as to require each de- 
partment or agency in the executive branch 
of the Government to submit quarterly re- 
ports to the Congress with regard to em- 
ployees separated as security risks; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HILL (for himself, Mr. EAST- 
LAND, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. SPARKMAN, 
and Mr. LONG): 

S. 3278. A bill to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act to provide that ministers 
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may elect to receive old-age and survivors 
insurance coverage by treating service per- 
formed in the exercise of their ministry as 
self-employment, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. HENDRICKSON: 

S. 3279. A bill for the relief of Rachid Ali; 

S. 3280. A bill for the relief of Boto Ullah; 
and 

S. 3281. A bill for the relief of Tomid Ali; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KUCHEL (for himself and Mr. 
EKNOWLAND) : 

S. 3282. A bill to expedite the disposal and 
removal of federally owned temporary hous- 
ing in certain communities where such hous- 
ing predominates; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BYRD (for himself and Mr. 
ROBERTSON) : 

S. J. Res. 147. Joint resolution to establish 
the Woodrow Wilson Centennial Celebration 
Commission, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF ARMED FORCES 
LEAVE ACT RELATING TO ACCU- 
MULATION OF LEAVE BY KOREAN 
PRISONERS OF WAR 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, in the 
Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946 the Con- 
gress established a definite policy of 
limiting the amount of leave which a 
member of the Armed Forces might ac- 
crue and carry over from year to year 
to a maximum of 60 days. 

This provision in the law has worked 
a hardship on those members of the 
Armed Forces who became prisoners of 
war after the beginning of the Korean 
operations on June 27, 1950. There was, 
of course, no possibility that those men 
could use the leave they were accumu- 
lating after they became prisoners of 
war, yet any leave they may have been 
entitled to in excess of 60 days was 
written off the books, 

This injustice can be corrected by 
amending the Armed Forces Leave Act 
of 1946 to provide that leave accrued by 
members of the Armed Forces while held 
as prisoners of war since June 27, 1950, 
shall not be counted in determining the 
maximum amount of leave which they 
may accumulate or have to their credit, 
and by authorizing cash settlement for 
such leave accrued while a prisoner of 
war. 

On behalf of my colleague, the senior 
Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] and 
myself, I introduce a bill to correct this 
injustice to the Korean prisoners of war 
by amending the Armed Forces Leave 
Act of 1946, and request that it be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Toro in the chair). The bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3270) to provide that leave 
accrued by members of the Armed 
Forces while held as prisoners of war 
in Korea shall not be counted in de- 
termining the maximum amount of 
leave which they may accumulate or 
have to their credit, introduced by Mr, 
Payne (for himself and Mrs. SMITH), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT OF 
1954 
Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 


President, I introduce for appropriate 
reference a bill to promote and assist in 
the extension and improvement of voca- 
tional education, and to provide for more 
effective use of available Federal funds. 

This bill is in line with the adminis- 
tration’s effort to improve and simplify 
grant-in-aid legislation administered by 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. I have previously intro- 
duced several measures embodying the 
administration’s recommendations for 
simplifying the various grant-in-aid 
programs. 

Under the bill I am introducing today, 
the several vocational education acts 
would be combined into this one draft 
bill. Instead of the present complicated 
formulae, the draft bill would provide 
that Federal funds be distributed for 
three purposes—support, extension and 
improvement, and special projects. In 
each case the formula for distribution 
is similar to that provided for these pur- 
poses in other grant-in-aid legislative 
proposals for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

The general purposes of the voca- 
tional education program are retained. 
The funds would be administered 
through the State boards; there is the 
Federal-State cooperative relationship 
according to a State-developed plan; 
more responsibility would be placed on 
the States than at present; and greater 
flexibility could be exercised by them in 
use of the funds so as to meet the dif- 
fering needs of the various States. 

The proposed draft bill would elim- 
inate the permanent appropriation fea- 
ture of the Smith-Hughes Act and sub- 
stitute an authorization for appropria- 
tions in line with current governmental 
practices. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3271) to provide and assist 
in the extension and improvement of 
vocational education, provide for a more 
effective use of available Federal funds, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 


DIVERSION OF WATER FROM COLO- 
RADO RIVER—AMENDMENT 


Mr. KNOWLAND (for himself, Mr. 
HAYDEN, Mr. KUcCHEL, and Mr. Gol p- 
WATER) submitted an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, intended to be 
proposed by them, jointly, to the bill 
(S. 646) authorizing construction of 
works to restore to Palo Verde irrigation 
district, California, a means of gravity 
diversion of its irrigation water supply 
from the Colorado River and providing 
certain benefits to the Colorado River 
Indian Reservation, Ariz., and for other 
purposes, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
and ordered to be printed. 
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REVISION OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
LAWS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado submitted 
amendments intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 8300) to revise the 
internal revenue laws of the United 
States, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed. 


CREATION OF CERTAIN UNITED 
STATES JUDGESHIPS — AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. McCARRAN submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 2910) providing for the crea- 
tion of certain United States judgeships, 
and for other purposes, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and ordered to be printed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 7371) to provide for 
the disposal of paid postal-savings cer- 
tificates was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


UPPER COLORADO RIVER PROJECT 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
have a regular biweekly broadcast to New 
Mexico. In these broadcasts I try to 
bring to the people of my State topics 
which may be of interest to them. The 
broadcast next week deals with the up- 
per Colorado River project, which is of 
vital importance to the State of New 
Mexico, and I therefore ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the RECORD 
when it is available for release. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION FOR 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, it is 
desired at this time to have the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the con- 
ference report on House Joint Resolution 
461, making an additional appropriation 
for the Department of Labor. In other 
words, it is the desire to have that con- 
ference report considered at this time, 
ahead of the conference report on House 
bill 6025, relating to the Leahi Hospital, 
in Hawaii, which is the pending business. 
The conference report on House Joint 
Resolution 461 was submitted and read 
but its consideration was deferred. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 461) making an 
additional appropriation for the Depart- 
ment of Labor for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1954, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at my request, last evening the dis- 
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tinguished majority leader and the senior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. FER- 
GUSON] postponed the request for con- 
sideration of this report until I could 
examine the effect of dropping an 
amendment which I had submitted in 
the Senate, calling for an appropriation 
of $64,000 for the Hidalgo station. Since 
then I have checked into the matter. 

First, I wish to say I am deeply grate- 
ful for the courtesy of the distinguished 
majority leader and the senior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson]. 

Second, I wish to say I heartily sup- 
port the conference report. 

I understand that following the pas- 
sage of the bill in the Senate—and if I 
am in error, I wish the Senator from 
Michigan will correct me—Chairman 
TABER, of the House Appropriations 
Committee, asked the Comptroller Gen- 
eral for a ruling as to whether medical 
and physical examination costs could be 
paid out of a revolving fund now in ex- 
istence as a result of previous assess- 
ments made against employers. It is my 
information that the Comptroller Gen- 
eral determined that the law permitted 
the use of this money which is now in the 
Treasury. Is that correct? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. The result 
of the Comptroller General’s ruling, then, 
is to permit the Hidalgo station to open 
without the necessity of any additional 
appropriations, and without any special 
assessments on employers. This is be- 
cause at present the revolving fund has 
a surplus of $2,700,000, and under pres- 
ent plans that surplus will not be ex- 
hausted prior to the expiration of the 
law in 1955. It is my understanding 
that originally the employers were as- 
sessed $15 per capita for the revolving 
fund expenditure. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Beeause 
costs did not run as high as had been 
expected, the assessment was reduced, 
and is at present $6. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The actual 
costs are now estimated to be about $9. 
If the medical and physical examina- 
tion costs are added, the estimate given 
me is that the cost will rise to about 
$10. However, it is contemplated that 
there will be no increase in the assess- 
ment against employers, either for the 
remainder of this fiscal year or next 
year. In fact, it is possible that the 
assessment could be reduced in order to 
use the surplus in the revolving fund. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is my under- 
standing; and that is why we agreed to 
strike out the amount which the Senate 
placed in the joint resolution for the 
purpose of erecting and maintaining the 
station. I understand that the station 
can go ahead without this fund. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Then I 
would not think it proper for me to in- 
sist upon the amendment which the Sen- 
ate adopted. I should like to state for 
the Record that that is because, first, 
the Hidalgo station is to be opened; and 
second, the cost of physical and medical 
examinations will not require any addi- 
tional assessments on the employers. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is my under- 
standing; and that was my understand- 
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ing when the item was omitted from the 
joint resolution in conference. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I think the 
Senator from Michigan and his fellow 
conferees have acted properly. I am 
grateful to the distinguished majority 
leader for giving me time to ascertain 
the facts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


CONSTRUCTION OF HIGHWAYS— 
ORDER TO PRINT H. R. 8127, 
SHOWING THE SENATE AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that House bill 8127, 
the highway construction bill passed yes- 
terday by the Senate, be printed show- 
ing the Senate amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


ATOMIC ENERGY PROGRAM—THE 
QUEBEC AGREEMENT OF 1943 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, last evening’s edition of the Wash- 
ington Evening Star contains a very 
thought-provoking editorial under the 
heading “Secret Agreement.” I am 
amazed that some comment has not 
heretofore been made on this editorial. 
It reviews, though in scant detail, the 
provisions of the agreement made by the 
late President Roosevelt in 1943 with 
Prime Minister Churchill, in connection 
with atomic energy. The agreement 
extended not only to the use of the bomb 
itself for war purposes, but clause 4 
provided for the industrial and commer- 
cial uses of atomic energy. 

For the information of the Senate and 
the country, I should like to read the last 
two paragraphs of the editorial, which 
deals specifically with clause 4 of the 
agreement: 

In this clause there are green pastures for 
the Bricker amendment advocates. By what 
possible claim of authority could the Presi- 
dent, in 1943, pretend to say how the post- 
war advantages of the atomic program should 
be divided between ourselves and Great 
Britain? How could Mr. Truman pretend, in 
1945, to renew this agreement, which he says 
is in effect today? And if the White House 
announcement means that a similar agree- 
ment is now in effect, from what source does 
President Eisenhower derive his authority? 

It ought to be made clear that the fruits of 
our atomic p: are not the private prop- 
erty of the President, to be divided with our 
allies as he may see fit to divide them. They 
have been purchased with billions of dollars 
of tax money, and the people, through their 
representatiyes in Congress, should have 
some say as to their disposition. 


I wholeheartedly agree with this edi- 
torial, and I stand here on the floor of 
the Senate today completely convinced 
that my vote for the Bricker amendment 
was the smartest vote I have cast during 
the time I have been a Member of this 
great body. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire editorial be printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks, 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Secrer AGREEMENT 


Winston Churchill really stirred up a hor- 
net’s nest when he revealed in the House of 
Commons his secret atomic-bomb agreement 
of 1943 with Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Actually, the secret agreement was made 
public in 1952 with the publication of the 
private papers of the late Senator Vanden- 
berg. Apparently, however, the revelation 
in the Vandenberg papers had been more or 
less forgotten. In any event, the announce- 
ment by Mr. Churchill has met with surprise, 
confusion, and controversy. 

Former President Truman says the 1943 
agreement is still in effect. The White 
House, using guarded language which sug- 
gests that there may be some new agreement, 
says the 1943 agreement is not in effect at 
the present time. According to the Vanden- 
berg papers and also according to Senator 
HIcKENLOO ER, who at the time was chair- 
man of the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Atomic Energy, the agreement was can- 
celed in 1948. Mr. Churchill says the late 
Senator McMahon, who sponsored our Atomic 
Energy Act, knew nothing of the agreement 
at the time. Mr. Truman says he renewed 
the agreement, with Canada included, in 
1945. A British Foreign Office spokesman 
says the British gave their consent to our use 
of the A-bomb against Japan. What would 
Mr. Truman have done, it may be wondered, 
if they had refused to consent? Would 
thousands, perhaps hundreds of thousands, 
of American soldiers have been sacrificed in 
a nonatomic invasion of Japan's homeland? 

Perhaps one should not unduly belabor 
the wartime aspects of this agreement. We 
needed Britain’s help and Britain needed 
ours. But what earthly excuse could there 
have been for the fourth provision—a pro- 
vision presumably extended by Mr. Truman 
in 1945? 

This provides that any postwar advantages 
(as a result of the atomic program) of any 
industrial or commercial character shall be 
dealt with as between the United States and 
Great Britain on terms to be specified by the 
President of the United States to the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain. 

In this clause there are green pastures for 
the Bricker amendment advocates. By what 
possible claim of authority could the Presi- 
dent, in 1943, pretend to say how the post- 
war advantages of the atomic program should 
be divided between ourselves and Great 
Britain? How could Mr. Truman pretend, 
in 1945, to renew this agreement, which he 
says is in effect today? And if the White 
House announcement means that a similar 
agreement is now in effect, from what source 
does President Eisenhower derive his au- 
thority? 

It ought to be made clear that the fruits 
of our atomic program are not the private 
property of the President, to be divided with 
our allies as he may see fit to divide them. 
They have been purchased with billions of 
dollars of tax money, and the people, through 
their representatives in Congress, should 
have some say as to their disposition. 


LICENSE OF LEAHI HOSPITAL TO 
USE CERTAIN UNITED STATES 
PROPERTY IN HONOLULU, HAWAII 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Youne in the chair). The Chair lays 
before the Senate the pending business, 
which is the report of the committee 
of conference on House bill 6025. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
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Senate to the bill (H. R. 6025) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Army to 
grant a license to the Leahi Hospital, a 
nonprofit institution, to use certain 
United States property in the city and 
county of Honolulu, T. H. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
on July 27, 1953, the House passed H. R. 
6025, a bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Army to grant a license to the Leahi 
Hospital, a nonprofit institution, to use 
certain United States property in the 
city and county of Honolulu, T. H. The 
Senate, on February 15, 1954, passed this 
measure, but with an amendment re- 
quiring the payment of a consideration 
of 50 percent of the fair rental value. 

In conference the Senate conferees re- 
ceded from the Senate amendment, and 
did so on the following bases: First, the 
license to be granted is revocable at the 
will of the Army, and the hospital there- 
fore has no certain tenure of the prop- 
erty; in short, it is only a revocable 
license, at best. Actually, it is a tenancy 
by sufferance. Second, the hospital 
will expend a very substantial sum in 
the improvement of the property, which 
improvement will be of direct benefit to 
the United States in the event the prop- 
erty is required for defense purposes at 
some time in the future; and, last, the 
fact that the hospital, which is sup- 
ported mainly out of Territorial funds, 
is a charitable institution whose primary 
purpose is to treat patients suffering 
from tuberculosis. 

I am informed that the hospital will 
spend approximately $20,000 in improv- 
ing this vacant land. 

The conferees believed that it would 
be more advantageous if the amendment 
adopted by the Senate were stricken. In 
that belief, the members of the confer- 
ence committee were unanimous. 

I should like to say also that the equi- 
ties in this matter are entirely on the 
side of the hospital, and I hope no Sen- 
ator will object to the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


RECONVEYANCE TO BOULDER, 
COLO., OF CERTAIN PROPERTY 
DONATED BY IT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2713) to authorize the Secretary of Com- 
merce to reconvey certain property 
which the city of Boulder, Colo., donated 
to the Secretary of Commerce for the 
establishment of a radio propagation 
laboratory. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I rise at this time to discuss certain 
investigative problems confronting the 
Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency, and to inform the Senate 
of the scheduling of public hearings by 
the subcommittee. 

On April 14 and 15, the subcommittee 
of which I am chairman will conduct 
community hearings in Philadelphia, 
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Pa., in an effort to work with local au- 
thorities in a concerted attack against 
delinquency problems which appear to 
be worsening in that historic city, which, 
by the way, is directly across the Dela- 
ware River from my home town in New 
Jersey. 5 

On April 21 and 22 it is our intention 
to conduct public hearings on the comic- 
book situation. 

The scene of the hearing will probably 
be New York City, which is the heart of 
the comic-book industry. 

It is in this connection, Mr. President, 
that the junior Senator from New Jersey 
would briefly address the Senate. 

There undoubtedly have been ques- 
tions raised in the minds of the comic- 
book publishers as to the intentions of 
our subcommittee in conducting such 
an inquiry. 

In clarifying our present position, I 
would say, first of all, that not all comic 
books are bad for youngsters to read 
far from it. 

I join with J. Edgar Hoover’s view 
that comics “which are restrained in 
presentation, which conform to carefully 
prescribed standards of good taste and 
authenticity and which teach a true les- 
son that crime does not pay, have a real 
educational value.” 

Mr. President, it is my further opinion 
that comic books may well provide a 
safety valve through which our young 
people can find a means of “blowing off 
steam.” 

It is not with the Donald Duck type of 
comic book that the junior Senator from 
New Jersey is the least bit concerned at 
this time. 

What is the type of comic book in 
which the subcommittee has interested 
itself on a preliminary basis? 

It is the so-called horror and crime va- 
riety which has disturbed literally mil- 
lions of parents throughout our Nation. 

The Subcommittee on Juvenile De- 
linquency has received upward of 20,000 
unsolicited letters from people through- 
out the country. 

Approximately 75 percent of these let- 
ter-writers have expressed the deepest 
concern over comic books, television, and 
the other mass media of communication. 

On the other hand, Mr. President, the 
subcommittee—of which the Senator 
from North Dakota IMr. Lancer], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], 
and the Senator from Missouri IMr. 
HENNINGS] are also members—has con- 
tacted some 3,000 grassroots experts 
throughout the country—police officials, 
juvenile court judges, welfare depart- 
ments, educators, and others who work 
directly with children. We have asked 
them various questions about juvenile 
delinquency, including their views as to 
the relationship between comic books 
and delinquency. 

Perhaps 50 percent of those solicited 
felt there was a substantial connection 
between comic books and juvenile delin- 
quency. 

The other 50 percent were of the opin- 
ion that there was probably only a rela- 
tively minor connection between the two. 

In the face of a really vociferous pop- 
ular concern and a considerable amount 
of confusion—or at least divided opin- 
ion—on the part of those close to the 
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problem, the subcommittee has decided 
to make some preliminary determina- 
tions about the extent of delinquency as 
it relates to the influence of comic books. 

Mr. President, the subcommittee has 
not indulged in any flamboyant state- 
ments. 

Its chairman has not set about in- 
dicting comic book publishers, or recom- 
mending the establishment of vigilante 
committees to wipe out Mickey Mouse 
and Superman. 

All we have done is announce that we 
are interested in the total problem. 

The American people have a right to 
know the facts. 

Yet, Mr. President, some would attempt 
to tie this problem to freedom of the 
press. 

In fact, it has even been suggested to 
our investigative staff that anyone in- 
terested in the question of comic books is 
tied up with some dark plot to promote 
a police state. 

This is what the junior Senator from 
New Jersey, as chairman, is interested 
in determining: 

First of all, is there really any sig- 
nificant connection between the juvenile 
delinquency and comic books? If there 
is not, then the American people ought 
to know about it because they are pres- 
ently concerned. 

But, Mr. President, there are evidently 
vested interests throwing up smoke- 
screens about their activities which 
would prevent us even from raising a 
question concerning the impact of crime 
and horror comics on the young mind. 

It seems to the subcommittee that one 
does not have to be a fellow traveler to 
raise questions, 

Mr. President, the people of the United 
States are not going to believe that some- 
one who at a parent-teachers association 
meeting raises questions about horror 
comic books is subversive for so doing. 

And yet that is precisely the kind of 
propaganda certain interests are trying 
to spread about this matter. 

If some groups are trying to indict as 
Communists the thousands of concerned 
Americans who have been writing the 
subcommittee because of their apprehen- 
sions about horror comics, then the FBI 
had better get busy, because I would 
fancy that there are literally millions of 
Reds in this Nation who we thought all 
along were either just plain Democrats 
or Republicans, I make that statement 
in all sarcasm, 

Speaking of the FBI, let me quote a 
few of Director Hoover’s remarks on the 
subject. That great American said: 

A comic book which is replete with the 
lurid and macabre; which places the crim- 
inal in a unique position by making him a 
hero; which makes lawlessness attractive; 
which ridicules decency and honesty; which 
leaves the impression that graft and cor- 
ruption are necessary evils in American life; 
which depicts the life of a criminal as excit- 
ing and glamorous may influence the sus- 
ceptible boy or girl who already possesses 
definite antisocial tendencies. 

Mr. Hoover further said: 

While comic books which are unrealistic 
in that they tend to produce fantastic pic- 
tures of violence, brutality, and torture may 
have no effect on the emotionally well- 
balanced boy or girl, nevertheless, they may 
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serve as the springboard for the unstable 
child to commit criminal acts. 


Mr. President, J. Edgar Hoover raises 
questions; a lady at a PTA meeting may 
raise questions; and the subcommittee is 
going to raise some questions, and no one 
is going to stop us because of a desire to 
protect himself. 

The comic-book industry is big busi- 
ness, Mr. President. 

Every month in this country between 
70 million and 100 million comic books 
are sold—most of them to American 
children. 

At 10 cents a copy, the 1,200,000,000 
copies sold a year, provide a yearly in- 
come of $120 million, 

Mr. President, within the framework 
of our directive from the Senate, the sub- 
committee is going to continue what we 
have constantly sought to do, namely, to 
make an objective investigation and to 
obtain the facts, no matter who does not 
like it. 

I yield the floor, Mr. President. 


RECONVEYANCE TO BOULDER CITY, 
COLO., OF CERTAIN PROPERTY 
DONATED BY IT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2713) to authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce to reconvey cer- 
tain property which the city of Boulder, 
Colo., donated to the Secretary of Com- 
merce for the establishment of a radio 
propagation laboratory. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr, President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WATKINS in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Is it in order 
for me to make a motion, since the first 
Senator whose name was called did not 
answer? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not 
in order. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the call of the roll be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill is open to amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, inasmuch as an objection or a 
question has been raised with respect to 
the bill, as to what it may accomplish, I 
think that perhaps something should be 
Said about its objectives. I am glad to 
observe the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Oregon present, because I wish 
especially to discuss with him the bill 
and the report. 

I concur with him in the Morse for- 
mula. I think the Morse formula is a 
sound formula and should be observed, 
and, in my opinion, the bill observes the 
Morse formula indirectly. If I may re- 
late how I have arrived at that conclu- 
sion, I believe I can convince the Senator 
from Oregon thatIam correct. Thisis a 
very simple noncontroversial bill. Brief- 


ly, here are the facts: In 1950, the city of 
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Boulder, Colo., gave to the United States 
Government, free of charge, a tract of 
land containing 210 acres. On it there 
has been constructed a radio laboratory 
building for the Bureau of Standards. It 
will be ready for occupancy on May 1 of 
this year. In addition, the Atomic 
Energy Commission has erected several 
buildings near the radio building to 
house the cryogenic-engineering pro- 
gram which is conducted by the Bureau 
of Standards for the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Cryogenic is the subject of 
refrigeration used especially with refer- 
ence to methods for producing very low 
temperatures. 

By reason of this very substantial Fed- 
eral building construction and increased 
population, the city of Boulder finds that 
it must enlarge its water-supply system. 
Therefore it plans to construct a storage 
reservoir, supply lines, and distribution 
lines. The reservoir is to be constructed 
at a site which will make it necassary to 
utilize a very small portion—about 2 
acres—of the land originally granted to 
the Federal Government. The reservoir, 
however, will benefit not only the citizens 
of Boulder but also the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. This little 2-acre plot which this 
bill reconveys to the city of Boulder is a 
considerable distance removed from the 
buildings which have been erected for the 
Bureau of Standards, and the Bureau 
does not contemplate erecting any build- 
ings or making any improvements there- 
on. The Department of Commerce is 
well aware of the benefits that will ac- 
crue to it if this bill is passed and it 
has endorsed the measure enthusiasti- 
cally. It also has been cleared with the 
General Services Administration, the De- 
partment of Justice, and the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
has objected to the proposed legislation, 
I understand, on the ground that the 
so-called Morse formula has not been 
incorporated therein. I may point out 
that while the Morse formula is not 
spelled out in the bill in so many words, 
nevertheless, it is in the bill in principle, 
because the Government will receive 
“consideration” for this 2-acre tract in 
the way of a vastly improved water sup- 
ply for its various facilities in the city of 
Boulder. In view of all of the facts as 
I have outlined them, I am sure the 


junior Senator from Oregon will agree 


that we are complying, in principle, with 
his famous formula. It is a good for- 
mula and one that I am always glad to 
support. As a cosponsor of S. 2713, and 
as a member of the committee which re- 
ported the bill by unanimous vote, I give 
him my unqualified assurance that the 
benefits which the Government will de- 
rive from the enactment of this bill will 
far outweigh the value of the 2 acres of 
land. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a few questions? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I am desirous only of 
getting information into the Recor», be- 
cause if the conveyance does not violate 
the Morse formula, certainly I shall have 
20 objections. So I seek this informa- 

on: 

First, am I to understand that this 
piece of property was donated by the 
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city of Boulder, in the first instance, to 
the Federal Government for usage, such 
as for the erection of Federal buildings 
on the property, for Federal govern- 
mental services? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
correct; 210 acres of very valuable land. 

Mr. MORSE. The third particular 
project for which the donation was made 
was for what use? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Colorado. The first 
donation was for the building of a labora- 
tory by the Bureau of Standards, in 
which to test the effect of atmosphere 
on radio transmission and reception. 

Mr. MORSE. It is true, is it not, that 
the Federal Government did not need 
the entire 210 acres for that particular 
project? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Am I correct in my un- 
derstanding that the Federal Govern- 
ment, however, is contemplating build- 
ing other Government structures and 
other Government projects on the re- 
mainder of the 210 acres, save and ex- 
cept the 2 acres which the city of Boul- 
der wishes to have receded to it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
a correct statement also. 

Mr. MORSE. Am I correct in my un- 
derstanding that when the conveyance 
was made in the first place, there was no 
reservation placed in the conveyance to 
the effect that if the property was not 
used for a particular Federal purpose, 
it would automatically revert to the city 
of Boulder? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. There 
was no such proviso in the grant of this 
land to the Federal Government. 

Mr. MORSE. I think the Senator 
from Colorado will agree with me that it 
would have been very helpful if the at- 
torneys had been farseeing enough to 
have included that kind of reservation 
in the conveyance, because it seems to 
me that is the kind of reservation which 
ought to go into all such conveyances. 
But it is not for us now to pass judg- 
ment on counsel. The fact is that such 
a reservation was not placed in the con- 
veyance. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MORSE. But it is the argument 
of the senior Senator from Colorado, 
and I understand also of his colleague, 
the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
MrLLIKIxI that these two acres are 
needed in order to construct a city res- 
ervoir, from which to supply the water 
the Government projects must have, if 
they are to be enabled to carry on their 
functions, including the laboratory tests 
and experimentation now being con- 
ducted by the projects, one of which, as 
the senior Senator from Colorado has 
stated, has to do with atomic energy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
correct in part. The reservoir will also 
serve the increased population of that 
area. Some housing projects have been 
built adjacent to the area, and a great 
many persons now live in that vicinity. 

The city of Boulder has the responsi- 
bility of providing a domestic water sup- 
ply for the people who work at the Bu- 
reau of Standards and at the installa- 
tion of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
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Mr. MORSE. But a large number of 
them are Federal employees, who have 
gone to Boulder in order to carry on 
Federal work. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Would the Senator 
from Colorado say that the situation is 
somewhat analogous to that of the Fed- 
eral Government establishing a military 
camp in the area, and that the munici- 
pality would, in a sense, supply the camp 
with the water from a reservoir which 
would need to be constructed? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. It would 
be very similar to that kind of proposal. 

Mr. MORSE. I may say to the Sena- 
tors from Colorado that I think there 
are equities in this case, 

I think also that in this particular 
instance the principle of de minimis is 
to some extent involved, because this is 
a reconveyance to the city of Boulder of 
2 acres of land, to be put to a use which 
will be of great value to the Federal 
Government, by reason of affording a 
supply of water for the Federal Govern- 
ment projects which are making use of 
the land for the purposes for which the 
land, in the first instance, was deeded. 

I think also we need to keep in mind 
that the Morse formula calls for 50 per- 
cent of the appraised fair-market value. 
While I do not have before me any ap- 
praisal of the property, it seems that the 
value probably would be taken up in the 
value of the services which the city of 
Boulder will be rendering to the Federal 
projects by building the reservoir. That 
is an equity, I think, which is in favor 
of the Senators from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I should 
say that the value of the land owned by 
the Federal Government would be en- 
hanced at least 50 percent by having an 
adequate water supply. 

Mr. MORSE. That leads me to the 
final question which I desire the senior 
Senator from Colorado to answer. I 
should appreciate it if the distinguished 
junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. MIL- 
LIKIN] would also answer, although I 
have no right to require an answer. I 
am only speaking for the purpose of 
making a record of the facts. 

I should like to know if the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Colorado is 
of the opinion that the Federal Govern- 
ment will obtain from the city of Boulder 
at least the equivalent of—and I judge 
from his argument that it would be 
much in excess of—50 percent of the 
appraised fair-market value of the 2 
acres of land, by way of water service 
which will be supplied by the city to the 
Government buildings on this land. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes. It 
is my honest conclusion that the Gov- 
ernment itself will gain many, many 
times the value of the 2 acres by receiv- 
ing water, which is absolutely essential 
to the proper operation of the Bureau 
of Standards installations which have 
been built there. 

The Department of Commerce is well 
aware of the benefits which will accrue 
to it if the bill is passed, and it has en- 
dorsed the measure enthusiastically. 

The bill has also been cleared with the 
General Services Administration. As we 
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all know, the General Services Adminis- 
tration is the agency of Government 
which has to do with the handling of 
Federal properties. 

The Department of Justice has also 
endorsed the bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget has stated 
that it is in complete accord with the 
proposal to release the 2 acres for the 
purpose which has been indicated. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HENDRICKSON in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Colorado yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it fair to say that 
the departments the Senator has men- 
tioned have in part based their recom- 
mendation on the point of view that they 
think the Federal Government will be 
getting value, by way of this water serv- 
ice, for the land which is being deeded? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes, in- 
deed. It is the expressed opinion of all 
the departments which I have named 
that they are getting great values, es- 
sential and necessary values, by the re- 
lease of these 2 acres to the city of 
Boulder. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator yield 
long enough, with the consent of the 
Senate, so I may ask his colleague 
whether he agrees with the statements 
of the senior Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield 
for that purpose. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I am 
very happy to associate myself with 
what the senior Senator from Colorado 
has said. I invite the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the letter of the Secretary of 
Commerce, who stated: 

In locating this reservoir, the city desires 
to construct it at a site which would make 
it necessary to utilize the small portion of 
the land originally granted to the United 
States Government by the city. 


Just ahead of that it is stated: 

This reservoir will benefit not only the 
city but also the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 


I have no doubt at all that the value 
which the Federal Government will re- 
ceive from the reservoir will be far in 
excess of the value of the two acres of 
land. I do not say this with complete 
positiveness, but I think I am familiar 
with the two acres which would be sub- 
merged by the reservoir, because I at- 
tended a school located at Boulder, Colo. 
According to my memory, that land 
would not be worth very much. 

Mr. MORSE. For the record, I wish 
to say that, on my analysis of the bill 
and based on the arguments made by 
the two Senators from Colorado, the bill 
does not in fact violate the Morse form- 
ula. First, I think it may be said we 
are dealing with a de minimis matter, 
but even so, if the principle were still 
involved, as a matter of consistency I 
would continue to object. However, I 
am satisfied that the equities have been 
met, and that the Federal Government 
is receiving from the city of Boulder a 
value not only equal to, but, in my judg- 
ment, far in excess of, 50 percent of the 
appraised fair market value of the land. 
Therefore I shall not object. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
call the attention of the Senator from 
Colorado to the fact that the House has 
passed a bill on the same subject. Does 
the Senator desire to make a motion at 
the proper time that the Senate proceed 
to consider the bill passed by the House? 
The two bills are identical. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. If the 
House bill is at the desk, I think that 
would be desirable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
House bill is on the calendar, Calendar 
No. 1189, H. R. 7380. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Will the 
Senator from California make the 
motion? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes. I had not 
had a chance to study to see whether the 
two bills were identical. Does the Sena- 
tor desire to have all after the enacting 
clause of the House bill stricken out, and 
the text of the Senate bill inserted, 
which would take the matter to confer- 
ence, or does he merely desire to have 
the House bill passed, which would in 
effect mean final action? If the Senate 
bill were inserted after the enacting 
clause, the House might accept the 
Senate amendment, if there were a dif- 
ference, and accelerate the legislative 
process. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The two 
bill are identical, and therefore I move 
that the Senate proceed to consider the 
House bill, H. R. 7380. 

The motion was agreed to: and the 
bill (H. R. 7380) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to reconvey certain 
property which the city of Boulder, 
Colo., donated to the Secretary of Com- 
merce for the establishment of a radio 
propagation laboratory, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, Senate bill 2713 is indefi- 
nitely postponed. 


VESTING OF TITLE TO SCHOOL 
LANDS IN THE STATES 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1134, 
Senate bill 2874. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A Dill (S. 
2874) to provide that title to certain 
school lands shall vest in the States un- 
der the act of January 25, 1927, notwith- 
standing any Federal leases which may 
be outstanding on such lands at the time 
they are surveyed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to have an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
bill is one of a series, by which it is hoped 
that eventually the public-lands States 
of the West will be enabled to take title 
to the school lands which were assigned 
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to them when they were admitted to 
statehood. 

Under the enabling act by which my 
own State of Utah came into the Union, 
4 sections of each township, namely, 
sections 2, 16, 32, and 36, were set aside 
as school lands. But originally it was 
provided that if those sections con- 
tained minerals, title to them might not 
be vested in the States. 

By the act of January 25, 1927 (43 U. 
S. C., sec. 870), Congress granted title 
to school sections in place, even though 
the lands were mineral in character; but 
the act contained another provision to 
the effect that title to those school sec- 
tions would not be granted if they were, 
at the time of the survey, subject to 
mineral leases or applications for leases. 

In my own State of Utah there are 10,- 
330,730 acres of unsurveyed public lands. 
Many of those acres actually should be- 
long to the State of Utah as school lands 
under the original concept. 

With the development of the uranium 
and oil resources of the State, many 
millions of such acres have recently 
been made subject to lease, and other 
leases are being applied for daily. 

The purpose of this bill is to correct 
the obvious inequity which now exists, 
whereby, if land which qualifies as school 
land is not leased, even though it may 
be mineral in content, it may be trans- 
ferred to the State, but, if a lease is ex- 
tant or an application for a lease is 
pending, such land may not be trans- 
ferred to the State. So the purpose of 
the bill is to provide that when and if 
such unsurveyed public lands are ac- 
tually surveyed and the location of the 
school sections is determined, they may 
be transferred to the State, as was origi- 
nally intended, even though they are 
now subject to lease or application for 
lease. 

The bill further provides that if the 
lands determined to be school lands are 
part of a parcel of land on which a lease 
has been granted, the State of Utah will 
share in the royalties with the Federal 
Government, on the basis of its propor- 
tionate holding. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Utah yield for a question? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it the Senator’s rep- 
resentation to the Senate that all this 


measure does is carry out the original in- 


tent at the time of the original convey- 
ance? 

Mr. BENNETT. That is true, except 
that the attitude toward the mineral 
contents of these lands has been changed 
since the original conveyance. 

Mr. MORSE. That was a matter of 
governmental policy, was it not? 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes; it was a matter 
of action by the Congress in 1927. 

Mr. MORSE. Do I correctly under- 
stand from the Senator from Utah that 
all this measure purposes is to carry out 
not only the intent of the Government 
at the time of the original conveyance, 
but also the governmental policy as set 
forth in subsequent legislation? 

Mr. BENNETT. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. On the basis of that 
fact, is it the opinion of the Senator 
from Utah that the so-called Morse for- 
mula does not apply in this case? 
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Mr. BENNETT. That has been my in- 
terpretation of the situation. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, last 
night I told the Senator from Utah that 
between then and now I would study the 
matter. For reasons which I shall ex- 
plain in a moment, I have not had an 
opportunity to study it until the last 
few minutes. 

I have gone over the report, and I 
have listened to the statement of the 
Senator from Utah. I believe in dealing 
with my colleagues in the Senate on the 
basis of their word, too; and I am satis- 
fied that the representation that has 
been made by the Senator from Utah is 
a correct one, and that all it is proposed 
to do in this case is to carry out the 
original intent of the transfer, as modi- 
fied by subsequent legislation passed by 
Congress. 

So I do not see that the so-called 
Morse formula applies, and I have no 
objection to this measure. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, a mo- 
ment ago I was asked by another Sena- 
tor whether this measures applies only 
to Utah school lands. That is not cor- 
rect, is it? 

Mr. BENNETT. No; it applies to the 
school lands in all the Western States. 
I have referred to my State of Utah 
simply because I had these statistics. 

Mr. President, I hope the bill will be 
passed, since the Senator from Oregon 
has withdrawn his objection. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, as one 
of the sponsors of the bill, I wish to be 
associated with the remarks of my col- 
league, the junior Senator from Utah 
(Mr. BENNETT]. This measure will cor- 
rect a situation that has been very un- 
popular in my State. We have a diffi- 
cult situation in connection with our 
schools, which will be greatly relieved if 
this land and the income from it and 
from whatever is in it passes eventually 
from the United States to the schools 
of Utah. So we are very happy that 
this correction can now be made. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield to me? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BARRETT. Do J correctly under- 
stand that the provisions of the bill 
merely give the States in the West the 
rights to the minerals and the income 
from the minerals in school sections, for 
the simple reason that the only basis 
upon which the States did not have full 
title to the school sections was that they 
were not surveyed? 

Mr. WATKINS. Thatis correct. The 
1927 act permitted the passing of title 
to the minerals, but it made some reser- 
vations with respect to the mineral lands 
on which leases had been made at that 
time. This measure corrects that situ- 
ation, so that when title to the land 
passes to the State, as a result of the 
survey, the State will have the land, sub- 
ject to the leases on it; but from that 
time on, the State will have the income 
from the leases. Otherwise, all a State 
would have probably would be bare land, 
because the leases could run on indefi- 
nitely until the operators had exhausted 
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the mineral content below the surface 

of the soil. 

The bill is not retroactive; but from 
that point on, the State will get the bene- 
fit of the leases. In other words, the 
State will take the land, subject to the 
leases, but will be substituted for the 
are States, and will receive the bene- 

Mr. BARRETT. As I understand, un- 
der the various enabling acts the Western 
States were entitled to these school sec- 
tions for the benefit of their public 
schools, and they were to receive the full 
title and the whole fee of the lands 
when the sections were surveyed and 
the corners established; and the only 
reason why they did not get them was 
that the surveys were held up because 
of a lack of appropriations to pay for the 
doing of the job in the Western States. 
Is that the situation? 

Mr. WATKINS. That is substantially 
correct. I understand that now the 
United States will proceed, with the ap- 
propriations available, to hasten the 
surveys of these lands in the States that 
are affected. I think the States of Wy- 
oming, Utah, California, Colorado, and 
ae ma are vitally affected by this situ- 
ation. 

Mr. BARRETT. There is no doubt 
about it. 

Mr. WATKINS. We are having a dif- 
ficult time keeping our schools going, 
and all available revenue should actu- 
ally accrue to the schools. That was 
the intent of the Congress, originally. 

Mr. BARRETT. That is correct; that 
was the intent when the various enabling 
acts were passed. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is correct. 

Mr. President, I have prepared a state- 
ment explaining my stand on this mat- 
ter, and I now ask unanimous consent to 
have the statement made a part of the 
Recorp, at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WATKINS BEFORE 
PUBLIC LANDS SUBCOMMITTEE OF SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR Ar- 
rams ON S. 2874 
I recommend favorable passage of S. 2874 

which was introduced by Senator BENNETT 

and myself. 

It has for its purpose the vesting in the 
States, under the act of January 25, 1927, 
title to certain school lands, notwithstand- 
ing any Federal leases which may be out- 
standing on such lands at the time they are 
surveyed. 

Every Senator or Congressman who has 
entered my State of Utah for the last sev- 
eral years has been assailed by the question, 
“When is Uncle Sam going to stop stealing 
money and valuable mineral rights from the 
schoolchildren of the State of Utah?” That 
question has been embarrassing and hard 
to answer. 

The reason this question is acutely em- 
barrassing to a representative of the Fed- 
eral Government is that it is true that the 
Government has been diverting revenue that 
rightfully should be going into the perma- 
nent school fund of the State of Utah. An 
official of the State land board in Utah has 
estimated the diversion at $800,000 a year, 
but 1 have seen no concrete figures to justify 
such an estimate, In fact, I doubt that an 
accurate estimate could be arrived at. 

But just how is this diversion accom- 
plished? 
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Utah has 10,330,730 acres of land on which 
original cadastral surveys have not been 
completed by the Federal Government. One- 
ninth of this acreage—or sections 2, 16, 32, 
and 36 in every township—was granted to 
the State for support of the common schools 
in the Enabling Act of 1894. Title to those 
assigned school sections, totaling some 1,150,- 
000 acres, in that unsurveyed acreage has 
not passed to the State and will not be so 
transferred until the survey has been com- 
pleted and approved. 

Meanwhile, the unsurveyed acreage in the 
State is being leased for mineral explora- 
tion by the Bureau of Land Management 
and the Atomic Energy Commission. The 
Bureau of Land Management estimates that 
one-third of the unsurveyed acreage is now 
under lease for oil and gas exploration. In 
one county in that largely unsurveyed area, 
uranium locations were being filed at a rate 
of 3,000 per month during 1953. 

This mineral leasing of unsurveyed school 
sections means an immediate diversion of 
leasing revenue for the State of Utah’s per- 
manent school fund. If that acreage had 
been surveyed and title vested in the State, 
the State could be receiving 50 cents an acre 
for all school lands under mineral leases. 

Actually, the State does recelve some reve- 
nue from its school sections remaining under 
Federal control. Thirty-seven and one-half 
percent of the revenue from oil and gas 
leases is returned directly to the State. How- 
ever, this is only 3714 percent of 20 cents an 
acre, the average annual leasing rental on 
Federal oil-gas leases. Additional money 
comes to the State indirectly through the 
Reclamation Fund, but this money does not 
go into the permanent school fund estab- 
lished under the Enabling Act. In addition 
to this immediate diversion, a current inter- 
pretation of Federal land laws by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, results in what could 
well mean the diversion of millions of dollars 
from the Utah school fund. 

The act of January 25, 1927 (44 Stat. 1026) 
authorized transfer to the State of surveyed 
school sections known to be mineral in char- 
acter. However, section 1 of this act ex- 
cluded from its operations such lands, among 
others, “subject to or included in any valid 
application, claim or right initiated or held 
under any of the existing laws of the United 
States, unless or until such reservation, ap- 
plication, claim, or right is extinguished, re- 
linquished, or canceled.” 

This exclusion is interpreted by the De- 
partment of the Interior to apply to surveyed 
school sections under an oil and gas noncom- 
petitive lease, or on which there is a pending 
application or offer for a lease on the land at 
the date of the approval of the survey, 

The effect of this interpretation is to pre- 
vent transfer of title to the State of any 
surveyed school section upon which there is 
a valid minerals lease or an application for 
such a lease. Furthermore, this barrier to 
State acquisition of its own land extends 
until the lease is extinguished, relinquished, 
or cancelled. 

In the case of oil and gas or uranium 
leases, this means that Uncle Sam remains a 
squatter on those State lands until the gas 
and oil or uranium is extracted and the lease 
is relinquished or until the leaseholders con- 
duct sufficient exploratory work to assure 
them that the lease is worthless. 

In short, the Federal Government is placed 
in the position of telling the people of the 
State of Utah: We'll be glad to return your 
land to you after all its valuable minerals 
have been extracted.” 

And this is land granted by Congress in 
1894 for support of the common schools. 

The land in question, incidentally, is large- 
ly without value save for its mineral content. 

This explanation is not intended to be 
critical of the Interior Department in its role 
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as administrator of public lands. The De- 
partment heads obviously are acting on ad- 
vice from the Department's legal staff, and I 
have no doubt that their position is well 
taken. 

However, it is difficult to explain to people 
of the State affected that legal phraseology 
in a 1927 act designed to protect State inter- 
ests in Enabling Act land grants is working 
to deprive the State of revenue from lands 
theoretically granted at statehood 57 years 

0 


Director Edward Woozley of the Bureau of 
Land Management recently found himself 
in the same embarrassing position the Utah 
State delegation has been in. A reporter 
from one of the Salt Lake newspapers called 
him up and asked him how he could justify 
the Federal Government's diversion of title 
and revenue from assigned school sections in 
Utah, 

Mr. Woozley told the reporter that he 
couldn't justify it and that he was espe- 
cially sympathetic to Utah, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia, which are the three States most af- 
fected by this land problem. 

“Then what is the solution?” the reporter 
asked him. 

The Bureau of Land Management Director 
indicated that the solution was a completion 
of the survey and transfer of title to the 
States as expeditiously as possible. He also 
suggested, according to a newspaper report 
of the interview, that legislation be intro- 
duced to transfer to the respective States 
any existing Federal mineral leases at the 
time the survey is approved. This, he indi- 
cated, would complete the transfer of the 
land title in conformity with the intent of 
the 1927 act. 

The purpose of the bill under discussion 
today, therefore, is to carry out that sugges- 
tion by Director Woozley. It gives nothing to 
the States which have land coming to them 
under enabling act grants. Instead it is a 
partial restoration of injustice to public- 
land States unwittingly caused by the work- 
ing of an act passed to help preserve State 
rights to those lands, 

I agree with Director Woozley that the 
ultimate solution of this problem is to com- 
plete the cadastral survey and get the re- 
maining school sections under State owner- 
ship as soon as possible. And I believe that 
the Members of this body are fully aware 
that I have been seeking to get action on this 
subject since I came to the Senate. I sup- 
ported the National Surveying and Mapping 
Act of 1949. Then on February 6, 1950, I 
introduced in the United States, S. 2989, 
to provide an accelerated program for survey- 
ing and mapping of the United States, its 
Territories, and possessions. This measure 
was revised and reintroduced during the ist 
session of the 83d Congress and may come up 
for consideration before the session is over. 

I also recognized the problem of a diver- 
sion of State school revenue back in 1950, 
and at that time introduced S. 3124, a bill 
providing for the distribution of proceeds 
of mineral leases on unsurveyed lands. If 
this had passed, the measure under con- 
sideration today would have been unneces- 
sary. 

Both of these old measures are still emi- 
nently justified, so the action requested in 
this bill today is only a partial solution of 
the lands problem as it affects Utah and sev- 
eral other States. The new measure, how- 
ever, has urgency in view of the accelerated 
surveying program now being formulated by 
the Bureau of Land Management. 

By surveying only school section lines in 
unsurveyed townships, the Bureau hopes to 
stretch available funds and complete the 
survey of about eight townships in Utah this 
spring. And if requested surveying funds 
are appropriated by Congress, the Bureau 
hopes to survey 50 townships in Utah, 25 
townships in Arizona, and 45 townships in 
California during fiscal 1955. This survey- 
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ing program will restore nearly 3 million 
acres of long-overdue land to those three 
States. 

However, without this legislation, the res- 
toration in Utah will be virtually nil, because 
the proposed surveying work will be done 
in areas undergoing heavy minerals explora- 
tion. Unless this legislation passes, most of 
these 200 school sections scheduled for sur- 
vey and ultimate transfer, will remain under 
Federal control even though granted to the 
State in 1894 and completely surveyed, and 
under present laws, they will not be trans- 
ferred to the State until the minerals are 
extracted and the lands made completely 
worthless. 

This body has a reputation for being quick 
to correct miscarriages of justice in its rela- 
tions with individuals and foreign countries. 
I hope that we can act just as quickly in this 
case and remove the Federal Government 
from the position of diverting money from a 
modest permanent school fund established 
by our predecessors of 1894. 

The Congress which passed the enabling 
act under which Utah became a State in 
1896, I might add, considered those school 
lands such a valuable asset to public edu- 
cation that the States are not permitted to 
use the income from leases or sale of the 
land granted. Only the interest from income 
derived from this land may be used in sup- 
port of the “common schools.” Any funds, 
therefore, derived by Utah or other States 
from this legislation will go into permanent 
school finds, which, conceivably, will be 
used to further public education for years 
to come. 

Mr. Chairman, the report of the Bureau of 
the Budget carries a recommendation that a 
subsection (5) be inserted in section 1 of 
the bill which is reasonable and acceptable 
to both Senator BENNETT and myself. 

I move that the bill be reported favorably. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield to me? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
address an inquiry to both the Senators 
from Utah. I call their attention to the 
fact that there is on the calendar House 
bill 7110, Calendar 1188, which presum- 
ably deals with the same subject, al- 
though I understand in slightly different 
form. I should like to know the desires 
of the Senators from Utah. In other 
words, whether we shall pass the Senate 
bill and send it to the House of Repre- 
sentatives or whether we shall consider 
the House bill, strike out all after the 
enacting clause, and then substitute for 
the text of the House bill the text of the 
Senate bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair calls attention to the fact that the 
only difference between the two bills will 
be found on page 3, in line 8, where the 
Senate bill uses the words “royalties and 
bonuses,” and the House bill does not. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
call attention to the fact—I do not know 
how important it is to expedite final 
action on the bill—that, of course, if the 
Senate considers the House bill, strikes 
out all after the enacting clause, substi- 
tutes the text of the Senate bill, and 
sends the House bill as thus amended 
back to the House, there probably will be 
a conference. On the other hand, if the 
Senate amends the House bill, so as to 
make it read in the way the Senate bill 
now reads, the House could concur in the 
Senate’s amendments to the House bill, 
and that might facilitate final enact- 
ment of the bill. 
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Mr. BENNETT. I think we should 
proceed in the way which will be most 
expeditious; and I am perfectly willing 
to have the House bill amended by in- 
serting the words “rents, royalties, and 
bonuses” in place of the word “royal- 
ties”, on page 3, in lines 8 and 10. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, at this 
time I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an explanation of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the expla- 
nation was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 

H. R. 7110 provides that title to certain 
school lands shall vest in the States under 
the act of January 25, 1927, notwithstanding 
any Federal leases which may be outstand- 
ing on the lands at the time they are sur- 
veyed. 

When the State of Utah was admitted, its 
enabling act prescribed that four sections 
out of every township when surveyed would 
be conveyed to the State of Utah for the 
express purpose of the financing of the pub- 
lic school system of the State. These sec- 
tions were designated by number as 2, 16, 
32, and 36 in the State of Utah. Other sur- 
rounding Western States have similar provi- 
sions (not exact) in their enabling acts. 
There was in the enabling act a reservation 
excluding from the effect of this statute 
those lands mineral in character, 

In 1927 an act was passed conveying num- 
bered school sections mineral in character 
to the States; however this act of 1927 pro- 
vided that any school land section mineral 
in character on which there was at the time 
of survey any valid application, claim, or 
right initiated or held under any of the 
existing laws of the United States, would be 
exempt from the operation of the 1927 act 
until or unless such “reservations, appli- 
cations, claims, or rights are extinguished, 
relinquished, or canceled.” Therefore, un- 
der the operation of the 1927 act, leases for 
oil and mineral development were deter- 
mined by the Solicitor of the Bureau of 
Land Management to be such an outstand- 
ing interest as to preclude the State from 
becoming entitled to the numbered section. 

This act which is now proposed seeks to 
reverse that exemption pertaining to leases 
and thus allow the assignment of the lease 
from the Federal Government to the State 
whereby the existing lease would not be 
broken. The benefits and the fee would be 
transferred to the State. 

The Bureau of the Budget and the Bureau 
of Land Management in reporting on this 
bill recommended the inclusion of subsec- 
tion 5 which was accepted by the authors 
and the subcommittee and recommended to 
the full committee as follows: 

“Subsection 5: Where, at the time rents, 
royalties, and bonuses accrue, the land or 
deposits covered by a single lease are owned 
in part by the State and in part by the 
United States, the rents, royalties, and 
bonuses shall be allocated between them in 
proportion to the acreage in said lease owned 
by each, 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
now ask unanimous consent that Senate 
bill 2874 be indefinitely postponed, that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of House bill 7110 to provide that title 
to certain school lands shall rest in the 
States under the act of January 25, 1927, 
notwithstanding any Federal leases 
which may be outstanding on such lands 
at the time they are surveyed, in lieu of 
Senate bill 2874, and that House bill 
7110 be considered for amendment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

House bill 7110 is now before the Sen- 
ate, and is open to amendment. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
ameadment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, in 
lines 8 and 10, it is proposed to strike 
out “royalties” and to insert in lieu 
thereof “rents, royalties, and bonuses.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah 
(Mr, BENNETT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


DESIGNATION OF OCTOBER 16, 1954, 
AS NATIONAL OLYMPIC DAY 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Senate 
Joint Resolution 146, which has been 
printed and lies on the table, to author- 
ize the designation of October 16, 1954, 
as National Olympic Day, in preparation 
for the national olympics. It was intro- 
duced by me, for myself and for the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be read by title for 
the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 146) to authorize the desig- 
nation of October 16, 1954, as National 
Olympic Day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the President of the 
United States is authorized and requested to 
issue a proclamation designating the 16th of 
October 1954, as National Olympic Day and 
urging all citizens of our country to do all in 
their power to support the XVIth Olympic 
games, the winter games to be held in 1956, 
and the Pan American games to be held in 
1955, and to insure that the United States 
will be fully and adequately represented in 
these games. 


The preamble was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
disagreed to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 8127) to amend 
and supplement the Federal-Aid Road 
Act approved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), 
as amended and supplemented, to au- 
thorize appropriations for continuing the 
construction of highways, and for other 
purposes; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
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DONDERO, Mr. ANGELL, Mr. MCGREGOR, 
Mr. FALLON, and Mr. Davis of Tennessee 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 461) 
making an additional appropriation for 
the Department of Labor for the fiscal 
year 1954, and for other purposes, and it 
was signed by the President pro tempore. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN PUB- 
LIC BUILDINGS BY PURCHASE 
CONTRACIS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1085, House 
bill 6342. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
6342) to amend the Public Building Act 
of 1949 to authorize the Administrator 
of General Services to acquire title to 
real property and to provide for the con- 
struction of certain public buildings 
thereon by executing purchase con- 
tracts; to extend the authority of the 
Postmaster General to lease quarters for 
post-office purposes; and for other pur- 
poses, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Public Works with amend- 
ments. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT BY 
SENATOR MORSE 


Mr. MORSE obtained the floor. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. MORSE. I do not yield for that 
purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I speak 
with a very sad heart of a very unfortu- 
nate incident which happened in the 
Senate today. 

I have always proceeded on the theory 
that Senators extended to each other the 
maximum of senatorial courtesy, and 
that they tried to accommodate them- 
selves to the convenience of their col- 
leagues. It is a matter of great regret 
to me that the majority leader has seen 
fit, in my absence for a few minutes 
from the Senate Chamber, to bring up 
the conference report on House bill 6025 
and have it agreed to. 

For the Recorp I should like to give 
this chronology: Last week when the 
conference report came up it was reached 
late in the afternoon. I intended to 
make a motion in regard to the confer- 
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ence report. I made it very clear to the 
majority leader that I would ask for a 
quorum call. It seemed to be the con- 
sensus of opinion that a quorum could 
not be obtained at that late hour, so it 
was agreed that the conference report 
would go over until Monday. 

A few minutes later I discovered that 
I was committed to be out of the city on 
Monday. The Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. HENDRICKSON] had already left the 
Chamber, so, as I was unable to explain 
the situation to him, I explained it to the 
Senator from California. As the Recorp 
will show, a colloquy took place, and it 
was finally agreed that the conference 
report would be brought up on Wednes- 
day, following my return to the city. 

It was not brought up yesterday until 
late in the afternoon, at which time I 
found myself in exactly the same par- 
liamentary position I was in the preced- 
ing week. If I had called for a quorum 
last night, Senators would have been 
greatly inconvenienced, and I think it is 
doubtful whether a quorum could have 
been obtained. 

The majority leader seemed somewhat 
piqued over the fact that I desired a 
quorum call. I had made it clear that I 
wanted a quorum to be present to con- 
sider my motion to recommit the bill to 
the conference. 

We all know that sometimes in the 
heat of debate personal feelings show 
themselves in muscle tensions, if not in 
language. I thought it a bit unfortu- 
nate that the majority leader felt com- 
pelled to make a remark to the effect 
that the Senate would decide today 
whether or not the Senator from Oregon 
we to determine policy on these mat- 

rs. 

It so happened that at 12 o’clock noon 
today I was engaged upon a matter 
which made it impossible for me to be 
on the floor of the Senate. It involved 
a matter of great importance to Oregon 
and I felt obliged therefore to delay 
coming to the floor of the Senate for a 
few minutes. I reached the floor at the 
earliest possible moment. In fact, as I 
now stand on the floor of the Senate one 
of my colleagues is waiting in the Senate 
radio studio and has been waiting for 
some time past, to complete a radio 
transcription with me. 

When I heard the bell for the second 
quorum call, a call which I understand 
was discontinued after it had been or- 
dered, I came to the floor of the Senate 
as soon as I could, only to discover that 
the conference report had already been 
agreed to. 

I have no parliamentary right in this 
matter arising from the fact that I was 
not present on the floor of the Senate 
when the conference report was agreed 
to, but there can be no doubt about the 
fact that the majority leader knows very 
well what the wishes of the Senator from 
Oregon were in regard to the conference 
report. I shall let the RECORD speak 
for itself as to whether the representa- 
tive of the Independent Party was 
granted the parliamentary courtesy and 
consideration to which he was entitled 
under the circumstances of this case. 
I regret the incident very much. There 
is nothing we can do about such things 
after such a personal injury has been 
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inflicted. I wish to say only that if this 
means a declaration of parliamentary 
war on the part of the majority leader, 
I accept the challenge. I think he will 
discover, before this session of Congress 
is over, that if he does not desire to ex- 
tend me the parliamentary courtesy 
which I think was due me under these 
circumstances, I shall exercise my par- 
liamentary rights on the floor of the 
Senate; and I think he knows very well 
that I can protect my parliamentary 
rights. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, first 
of all, I certainly understand the impli- 
cations of the Senator’s remarks as to 
the exercise of his full parliamentary 
rights. I sat here through one whole 
night while the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon was exercising his parlia- 
mentary rights in the Senate, until dawn 
the next morning. So I do not lose the 
significance of whatever the implications 
may be. 

For the sake of the record, I think it 
should be pointed out that the confer- 
ence report related to a bill which had 
previously been before the Senate. The 
question at issue, involving the so-called 
Morse formula, had been discussed on 
the floor of the Senate at the time the 
bill was originally before us for consid- 
eration, and the Senate had acted on the 
bill. The Senator may regret that the 
Senate did not uphold his position, but 
the fact remains that, after all, the Sen- 
ate is the final determining factor as to 
policy. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a correction? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will yield in a 
moment. 

I also point out to the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon that the confer- 
ence report was to have been brought up 
last week. As he knows, a conference 
report is a privileged matter. There are 
95 other Senators who also have re- 
sponsibilities and also have engage- 
ments, some of them pressing. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Jersey 
Mr. HENDRICKSON] also has commit- 
ments, engagements, and committee 
meetings which he must attend. I 
wanted to bring up the conference re- 
port, and I thought it was entirely proper 
under the circumstances, in the orderly 
procedure of the Senate, that the report 
be taken up last week. However, the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon en- 
tered the Chamber and indicated, as he 
had a perfect right to do, that this was 
a subject in which he was interested. I 
do not complain on that account He 
believes that a matter of principle is in- 
volved. It is perfectly proper for him to 
present his case to the Senate. 

In view of the importance of the ques- 
tion from his point of view, he felt that 
he would have to ask for a quorum call. 
Senators who were present in the Cham- 
ber at that time, including the majority 
leader, recognized that at that hour in 
the evening a quorum call would prob- 
ably involve calling back Senators from 
engagements to which they had been 
previously committed. At that hour of 
the day, many Senators had left the 
Chamber. I think the majority leader 
fully agreed with the Senator from 
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Oregon that it would have been unwise, 
under the circumstances, to call for a 
quorum. 

I then suggested, as a courtesy to the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon, that 
the conference report be taken up on the 
following Monday. 

In the meantime, I discussed the sub- 
ject with the Senator from New Jersey. 
I learned that he would be present on 
Monday and that it would not incon- 
venience him to allow consideration of 
the conference report to be postponed 
over the weekend so that Senators might 
study the report and reach whatever 
decision they deemed proper. 

After I had informed the Senator from 
New Jersey that consideration of the 
conference report would be postponed 
until Monday, and after he had left the 
Chamber, the Senator from Oregon dis- 
covered, or remembered—and that is 
perfectly all right; I have no objection 
to that—that he would be out of the city 
on Monday. He asked whether, in cour- 
tesy to him, the majority leader was pre- 
pared to let the conference report go over 
until Tuesday. I told him I was some- 
what embarrassed because the Senator 
from New Jersey had left, and I would 
expect to clear the matter with him. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr, President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I should like 
the Recorp to show at this point, for the 
sake of continuity, that after the ma- 
jority leader and I had agreed to take 
up the conference report on Monday I 
went to the Senator from Oregon and 
asked him about it. I had heard that 
he was going to be out of town during 
the early part of the following week. I 
asked if he would be available on Mon- 
day. He replied, “If I am not available, 
that will be my loss.” I should like the 
Recorp to show that. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should first like 
to follow the sequence of events. 

Therefore, after the Senator from New 
Jersey had left the Chamber, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon spoke to the majority 
leader. I believe it appears in the 
Record. However, it was said either pri- 
vately or publicly at the time. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon said that while he did 
not expect to be back in the Senate on 
Monday, he did believe he would be back 
on Tuesday. 

When I suggested that the conference 
report might be called up on Tuesday, 
because, again, it is a privileged matter, 
the Senator from Oregon, as I recall— 
and I will be glad to have him correct 
me if I misstate any basic facts—said 
that he would get back late in the after- 
noon of Tuesday, and that it would be 
preferable if the report could be called 
up at noon on Wednesday. 

Again, although I had an understand- 
ing with the junior Senator from New 
Jersey, I took the responsibility, as ma- 
jority leader, and told the Senator from 
Oregon that I would not bring the con- 
ference report up until Wednesday. 

Mr. President, we do have other busi- 
ness to transact in the Senate. It so 


happened that yesterday we had a very 
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important bill before us, dealing with the 
administration’s proposal on highway 
legislation. I had hoped that the Senate 
would complete consideration of the bill 
the evening before, on Tuesday, but the 
question of a yea-and-nay vote was 
raised, and the bill went over until yes- 
terday. Therefore, we got to the confer- 
ence report yesterday as rapidly as we 
could, in view of the other business which 
the Senate had to transact. Again, what 
happened was no fault of the Senator 
from Oregon or the majority leader. It 
was not our fault that the Senate sat 
until late in the afternoon. 

I again called up the report yesterday. 
I thought that under the circumstances 
the Senator from Oregon would make his 
views known on the conference report 
and that we could proceed with it and 
dispose of it. The Senator from Oregon 
then made the same statement he had 
made on the preceding Friday, namely, 
that because of the principles involved 
from his point of view he felt it would 
be necessary to suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

Again the majority leader was placed 
in the position where he would have to 
request Senators at a late hour, many of 
them keeping important commitments, ° 
to return to the Chamber for perhaps a 
half hour or so to establish a quorum, in 
order to take up the conference report. 

The majority leader will be perfectly 
frank. Perhaps at the end of a long 
day he made comments which he would 
not have made earlier in the day. He 
does carry a substantial burden in the 
Senate as majority leader. 

I did announce last evening that un- 
der all the cireumstances the report 
would be called up today. As the Sena- 
tor will find on the calendar, it was left 
as the pending business of the Senate, 
ahead of the Senate’s unfinished busi- 
ness, the Boulder, Colo., bill, which has 
also been disposed of now. 

In order that there would be no ques- 
tion as to a quorum call today, the ma- 
jority leader suggested the absence of a 
quorum and then insisted on having a 
live quorum, and a live quorum was pres- 
ent when the Senate proceeded to take 
up the two conference reports. 

Because of the request of the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son], the minority leader, and the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON], 
the ranking member of the Committee 
on Appropriations, who was handling 
the conference report on the agricultural 
labor appropriation bill, and who had 
commitments at noon, the Senate tem- 
porarily laid aside the conference report 
on the Leahi bill, in order to take up the 
other conference report and dispose of 
it. That was done in a few minutes. 
Then the Senate proceeded to take up 
the conference report in which the Sen- 
ator from Oregon is interested. 

I can say to the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon that under all the circum- 
stances he had a responsibility to be on 
the floor if he was as vitally interested 
in the matter as he indicated he was. 
Under the circumstances I have related, 
and keeping in mind that the business 
of the Senate should be conducted in 
an orderly manner, I feel that I, as ma- 
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jority leader, discharged all reasonable 
obligations. 

Now I yield to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in reply 
to the observations of the Senator from 
California and the observations of the 
Senator from New Jersey, I wish to make 
the following comments: 

The bill in question passed the Senate 
with the Morse formula contained in it. 
Contrary to the argument of the Sen- 
ator from California, the Senator from 
Oregon did not lose his fight on the 
floor of the Senate to have the Morse 
formula attached to the bills for as the 
bill went to conference it contained the 
Morse amendment. It came back from 
conference with the Morse amendment 
omitted, whereupon the chairman of the 
committee of conference made an argu- 
ment against the retention of the Morse 
amendment. 

In view of that argument, I served 
notice last night that I would make my 
motion to recommit the report to the 
committee of conference. When the 
chairman of the conference committee, 
in presenting the conference report to 
the Senate, argues against the Senate’s 
action, in my opinion the report should 
be sent back to the committee. 

The Senator from New Jersey has 
quoted in part what I said the other 
afternoon, I did tell him it would be 
my loss if I were not here or if I did 
not come back, but that I would try to 
come back. I thought I made clear to 
him that I would be back on Monday 
if I could possibly make it. 

At the time I spoke to the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey there was no 
firm commitment with regard to my en- 
gagement on Monday, although there 
was as to my engagements on Friday 
and Saturday. As to my Monday en- 
gagement there was a possibility that I 
would not keep it. 

After the Senator from New Jersey 
had left the floor I learned from my 
assistant that I could not be back by 
Monday. I tried to find the Senator from 
New Jersey in the cloak room but he 
had left. I should have called his office 
and regret that I did not. However, I 
understood that he had left in haste for 
an engagement downtown. Therefore I 
went directly to the majority leader and 
told him of the fix in which I found 
myself. 

I explained to the majority leader that 
this situation had come up and that I 
had just learned that I could not return 
by Monday, and that I hoped I would be 
able to come back on Tuesday, although 
I was not sure, I explained that situa- 
tion to the majority leader in detail. 
The majority leader, very cooperatively, 
after consultation with the distinguished 
minority leader, decided that the whole 
matter could go over until Wednesday. 

When I found myself in the same par- 
liamentary position last night in respect 
to obtaining a quorum I thought it was 
only fair and right that the matter 
should go over until today. What good 
would it have done to stand on the floor 
of the Senate last night, with a handful 
of Senators present, when I was certain 
to lose, without a chance of having a 
quorum of the Senate review the action 
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of the conferees by way of a motion to 
recommit? 

Therefore I said last night that I had 
been juggled into the same parliamen- 
tary situation as I found myself in last 
week so far as getting a quorum was 
concerned. 

The little exchange which took place 
between the Senator from California and 
the Senator from Oregon speaks for it- 
self in the Record. I am very sorry that 
the majority leader expressed a feeling 
of irritation and implied criticism simply 
because the Senator from Oregon sought 
to exercise a reasonable parliamentary 
right. 

I have explained to the Senate that I 
simply could not be in the Chamber at 
the very beginning of the session today. 
I was present shortly after the session 
began. When I arrived action had al- 
ready been taken on the conference 
report. 

I am perfectly willing to leave it to 
the Senator from California to say 
whether he believes, under those circum- 
stances, and in view of the notice I had 
given that I would make a motion to 
recommit, that the calling of a live 
quorum was all that he owed me by way 
of courteous treatment or whether he 
believes, as a matter of a courtesy obli- 
gation on his part, he should have tried 
to find out what had happened to Morse. 
Had he left the country? Was he in the 
city? Why was he not here? 

The Senator from California knows 
that when I have an interest on the 
floor of the Senate I do my level best to 
be here. I wish to say to the Senator 
from California that I could not possibly 
get here as quickly as he had action 
taken on the conference report. 

As I told him in my earlier statement 
today no Senate rule was violated by 
speeding through the bill when I was 
temporarily off the floor, but I do not 
think it was a very courteous or fair way 
for the majority leader to handle the 
matter. In view of the exchange that 
took place between us last evening it is 
unfortunate that the Senator from Cali- 
fornia did not double check as to where I 
was, or as to how soon I was going to 
reach the floor. I say that because 
other business was transacted before the 
conference report was taken up, and 
business of a similar nature was going 
to be brought up. The consideration of 
the other matters would have given me a 
few minutes more to get to the floor of 
the Senate. 

I think it is good that we have ex- 
changed our points of view. I am sad 
about it, because the role in the Senate 
of the United States of the representa- 
tive of the Independent Party is not an 
easy one, and he certainly feels he has 
a right to look to the majority leader 
and the minority leader for courteous 
treatment in return for the parliamen- 
tary courtesies he extends to them. 

Time and time again in this session, 
Mr. President, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia and the Senator from Texas have 
presented a very good reason, in my 
judgment, why I should make an excep- 
tion to a policy of mine with respect to 
unanimous-consent agreements, and I 
shall make such exceptions in the future 
when I think there is a case which merits 
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them. But this good-faith dealing goes 
both ways in the Senate, and if I am to 
understand from the position taken by 
the Senator from California last night, 
although I interpret his remarks today 
as some modification of that point of 
view, that what he wants to do is to 
engage in a parliamentary battle with 
me for the remainder of the session, 
although I do not relish it, I shall do 
everything in my power to preserve my 
rights, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
am ready to close the incident, but I 
should like to say, most good-naturedly, 
to the Senator from Oregon that I be- 
lieve, in view of the courtesies and 
accommodations extended to the Senator 
from Oregon by the other 95 Senators 
in agreeing to postpone consideration of 
the report for a period of 4 days; in view 
of the fact that it was brought up last 
night, and was left as the pending busi- 
ness before the Senate, as shown by the 
calendar of today, which was available 
to each Senator this morning, and in 
view of the further fact that the major- 
ity leader suggested early today the ab- 
sence of a quorum, and a live quorum 
was obtained—in view of those facts, I 
think it was proper to bring up the 
report this morning as soon as I could, 
ample notice having been given that it 
would be brought up. 

I say in entire good humor that, with 
the responsibilities I have, I find it is 
quite an undertaking to keep tab on 47 
Republican Senators who also make re- 
quests of me, and I am sure the minority 
leader finds he has quite an undertaking 
to take care of requests of the 48 Sen- 
ators on his side of the aisle, and I should 
think that, under all the circumstances, 
the Senator from Oregon could have 
accommodated himself to the situation 
in the Senate when it met at noon today. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to make two points, and then, so far as 
I am concerned, the incident is closed. 

I was willing and ready to consider 
the conference report last week and last 
night. The Senator from California 
makes note of accommodation accorded 
the Senator from Oregon by 95 other 
Senators. It was the action of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon which accommodated 
95 other Senators. I had the right to 
insist on a quorum call last week and 
last night. Who extended the courtesy 
to the Senate of agreeing not to insist 
upon a quorum call? It was the Senator 
from Oregon. I could have nung 
tough,” as we say, and demanded a live 
quorum, but I did not doit. I was ready 
on the two occasions when the confer- 
ence report was brought up to consider 
it and to vote on it if a quorum were 
present. So I wish to say that the Sena- 
tor from California has made a highly 
fallacious argument when he seeks to 
leave in the Recorp the impression that 
a great accommodation was given to the 
Senator from Oregon by postponing ac- 
tion on this matter. The fact is that the 
majority leader knew he could not pro- 
duce a quorum to transact the people’s 
business, I did not insist upon holding 
the Senate in session but agreed on both 
of those occasions to let the matter go 
over until a later date. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, of 
course the Senator from Oregon knows 
parliamentary procedure sufficiently well 
to understand that we did have a right 
to insist on a live quorum, but that would 
have placed the majority leader in the 
position of having either a live quorum 
or having to make a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. MORSE. Of course. The Sena- 
tor from Oregon was ready to transact 
business. It was no accommodation to 
me last week to let the matter go over 
when I was ready and willing to trans- 
act business on this bill if the majority 
leader had been able to produce a 
quorum. It was the Senate and not the 
Senator from Oregon who was accom- 
modated. Therefore I think I was en- 
titled to the courtesy of a slight delay to- 
day until I could get out of an emer- 
gency conference and reach the floor. 
I think the Senator from California 
knows me well enough to realize that un- 
der the circumstances there had to be a 
very important reason for my not being 
present when the matter was taken up 
with remarkable dispatch today. I am 
sorry about it, but it is just one of those 
things. I am glad we have had this 
exchange of points of view. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I am sorry that I have to be involved in 
this colloquy, but I do have some feel- 
ing about the matter. I am a little sur- 
prised at the attitude of the Senator from 
Oregon. He said he was hurt. I think 
the majority leader and the junior Sen- 
ator from New Jersey have a right to 
feel hurt. I do not recall a situation on 
the floor of the Senate where as many. 
courtesies have been granted to one Sen- 
ator as have been granted in this situa- 
tion to the Senator from Oregon. I thor- 
oughly agree with the majority leader 
that all the courtesies that could be 
granted were granted in this instance. 

I should like to know just how far this 
matter of courtesy goes. I have never 
yet—and my term is coming rapidly to 
a close—asked for courtesies involving 
extensions of time to accommodate me 
in order that I might take care of busi- 
ness in New Jersey or business anywhere 
else. I have seen to it that when I was 
needed on the floor I was here. Last 
year I missed only one vote, I think, 
in the whole session, The Recorp can be 
checked as to that. But I had to go to 
New Jersey to make a speech, when an 
amendment offered by me to the tide- 
lands bill was called up and was rejected 
by three votes. I had no criticism of 
anyone. The business of the Senate 
must go on when the Senate is in session. 
This matter of being absent from sessions 
on other business and being accommo- 
dated all the time is something which has 
irritated me ever since I have been a 
Member of this body. I do not believe 
in all this accommodation. I think the 
business of the Senate comes first. 

This morning, before the conference 
report was called up, we not only had a 
quorum call but we had morning busi- 
ness, and there was another conference 
report called up. There was ample time 
for any of us, knowing what business was 
on the calendar as the pending business, 
to be present and attend to that business. 

I feel very bad that the Senator from 
Oregon should think for even one minute 
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that he has suffered any treatment other 
than the most courteous treatment at the 
hands of both the majority leader and 
the junior Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
perfectly willing to let the RECORD speak 
for itself as to what kind of treatment 
I have received. But let me say to my 
friend from New Jersey that if he will 
check the attendance record of the Sen- 
ate and check the yea-and-nay votes 
in the Senate, he will find that few 
Members of the Senate have a better 
attendance and voting record than has 
the Senator from Oregon. During the 
9 years I have been a Member of the 
Senate, very rarely have I found it 
necessary to ask for the extension of 
the historic tradition of the Senate 
whereby Senators try to accommodate 
each other when they find themselves in 
the situation in which I found myself 
today. : 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I want to say only one thing more. I do 
not question the voting record of the 
Senator from Oregon in the years he 
has been a Member of the Senate, but 
I will pit my record in the Senate 
against that of the Senator from Oregon 
in the same period of time during which 
we have served together. 

Mr. MORSE. I merely wish to say 
that, although the Senator from New 
Jersey and the Senator from Oregon do 
not share any brotherly love between 
themselves, I think the Senator from 
New Jersey has a splendid record of at- 
tendance and of meeting rollcalls in the 
Senate. But I do-not know what that 
has to do with the question of whether 
there should have been denied the Sena- 
tor from Oregon today the courtesy 
which I think the traditions of the Sen- 
ate called for, 


PLACEMENT OF SHIPBUILDING 
CONTRACTS IN AMERICAN SHIP- 
YARDS 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, Senators will recall that I called 
their attention, on April 1, to plans of 
the Department of Defense to place con- 
tracts in European shipyards this month 
for $58 million worth of minesweepers 
and other small craft to be turned over 
to nations of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. These vessels were sched- 
uled for construction under what is 
known as the Navy offshore ship-pro- 
curement program, authorized in a De- 
fense Department directive of August 17, 
1951. 

While these contracts were to be 
placed in accordance with a Defense De- 
partment directive, I pointed out to the 
Senate, and there were certain implica- 
tions of international relations involved, 
the distressed condition of American 
shipyards generally was a consideration 
that could not be ignored. 

Word to this effect was gotten 
promptly to Secretary of Defense Wil- 
son, and I am happy to be able to report 
to the Senate that equally prompt and 
favorable action has been taken in the 
matter. 

Arrangements under which represent- 
atives of the Navy’s Bureau of Ships were 
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scheduled to leave for Europe this week 
to sign the ship-construction contracts 
were held up. Then yesterday word was 
conveyed to me from the Defense De- 
partment that offshore ship-procure- 
ment plans had been revised to the ex- 
tent that almost half of the originally 
scheduled $58 million expenditure would 
be made in yards throughout this coun- 
try, instead of abroad. 

Projected contracts call for building 
of approximately 10 minesweepers of the 
medium class, 138 feet in length, known 
as auxiliary motor minesweepers. Con- 
tracts totaling $27,500,000 will be let on 
a negotiated basis as soon as possible 
after competitive quotations have been 
received from qualified yards through- 
out the country. 

A number of yards already have 
built or have in process of construction 
minesweepers and minesweeping boats 
of this same general type. This new 
program will be a real boom to any yards 
fortunate enough to participate. 

The Baltimore Sunpaper of this morn- 
ing carried the story of the Navy De- 
partment’s decision to revise the 1954 
offshore procurement program in favor 
of American shipyards. It was written 
by Miss Helen Delich, maritime editor 
of the Sun, who has contributed vastly 
to improved public understanding of 
maritime problems through her many 
authoritative articles on the subject. 

I ask unanimous consent that Miss 
Delich’s article be printed in the RECORD 
following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SHIPYARDS Ger FEDERAL LIFT—BUREAU or 
SHIPS WILL SPEND $27,500,000 IN UNITED 
STATES 

(By Helen Delich) 

WASHINGTON, April 7.—The Bureau of 
Ships, Department of Defense, today revised 
its shipbuilding program and decided to 
spend $27,500,000 in American shipyards 
rather than make the outlay abroad, as 
originally designated. 

This announcement by Senator BUTLER 
of Maryland, Republican, chairman of the 
Water Transportation Subcommittee, was 
coupled with another action favorable to the 
maritime industry—namely, that the Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee had gone on 
record to restore $30 million in operating 
differential subsidies to the 1955 appropria- 
tions bill of the Maritime Administration. 

Other matters pending in Congress and 
pertinent to the shipping industry are: 

1. Senator Butter will appear tomorrow 
before the full Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee to request the restoration of the $10 
million which the House of Representatives 
knocked off of the 1954 supplementary ap- 
propriations bill on operating subsidies, 

HEARING DUE ON FINANCING 

2. The Senate subcommittee will hold a 
hearing this afternoon on the private financ- 
ing of merchant ships. Under the pending 
bill, any private institution lending money 
to a shipbuilder would be guaranteed the 
full amount of the loan. 

3. In both the House and Senate bills 
would require that 50 percent of all military 
and governmental aid cargo be transported 
on American-flag ships. 

The Bureau's change in plans is considered 
a victory for American shipping interests and 
Senator BUTLER, who have scored the De- 


partment of Defense for doing so much 
building abroad while American shipyards 
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are facing complete shutdowns due to lack 
of orders. 
FOREIGN ALLOTMENT CUT 

Originally, the Department had appropri- 
ated $54 million for building minesweepers 
in foreign yards. Now a little less than 
half of that will go to foreign interests and 
the remainder of the minesweepers will be 
built in this country. 

Last year, the Department of Defense also 
expended many millions in shipbuilding 
abroad. 

The $30 million had been eliminated from 
the 1955 appropriations bill of the Maritime 
Administration also by the House. 

In requesting that the mroney be restored 
today, Senator Burter pointed out that the 
operating differential subsidies now being 
paid to the shipping companies have been 
owed to them for as long as 7 years. 


BILLS DATE BACK TO 1947 


He pointed out that some of the bills to 
the companies date back to 1947, that the 
companies in the meantime have been pay- 
ing income taxes on the unpaid subsidies, 
and that the Federal Government was not 
living up to its agreement by withholding 
from the companies all that is due them 
under the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 

“It is high time that we stop referring 
to these moneys as operating subsidies,” the 
Senator continued. “We are making a deal 
with the ship opesators to run their ships 
in a certain way rather than in the cheap 
way so popular on the world market. 

“The Federal Government should consider 
itself a partner with the ship operator be- 
cause that is a more appropriate way of 
describing the assistance it gives to ship 
operators than to call it subsidy.” 


HEARING ON UNITED NATIONS 
CHARTER IN MILWAUKEE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Sat- 
urday, April 10, the Subcommittee on 
Review of the United Nations Charter 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations will hold its second field hearing. 
It will take place in Milwaukee, Wis. 

I should like to say that it is deeply 
gratifying to me to note the tremendous 
interest which has been displayed all 
over Wisconsin in this subject. More 
than 60 witnesses—individuals and or- 
ganizations—have already asked to be 
heard by the subcommittee. Prepara- 
tory meetings have been held in several 
cities at which time citizens have better 
informed themselves in order to be in a 
stronger position to present their judg- 
ment to the subcommittee. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of a press release which I am issuing 
describing the Saturday hearing be 
printed at this point in the body of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

I might say that the purpose of these 
hearings is to enable Congress to obtain 
grassroots ideas as to how the United 
Nations Charter can be improved, if it is 
possible to improve it. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the press release was ordered to be 
printed in the RecorD, as follows: 
Senator WILEY ANNOUNCES FINAL DETAILS ON 

MILWAUKEE U. N. HEARING 

Arrangements have been completed for the 
hearing of the United States Senate For- 
eign Relations Subcommittee on the United 
Nations Charter, to be held in Milwaukee on 
Saturday, April 10. 

Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, of 
Wisconsin, chairman of the subcommittee, 
announced today that sixty-odd witnesses 
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had asked to present testimony before the 
hearing. 


“Because we are limited to a single-day 
hearing with only around 5% hours of actual 
hearing time, it will obviously be impossible 
to hear every single witness who has asked 
to be heard, and/or in as much detail as 
he or she might like. This is particularly 
true of witnesses who have filed their appli- 
cations only within the last few days. How- 
ever, every single person and organization 
is cordially invited to file a statement of rea- 
sonable length with the subcommittee and 
this statement will be incorporated in the 
printed record of the hearing.” 


PROS AND CONS WELCOME 


Witty reemphasized that the subcommit- 
tee will endeavor to get as representative a 
cross-section of Wisconsin public opinion 
as can possibly be obtained. “We will hear 
all shades of opinion, and will endeavor to 
be fair, impartial, and objective in our ap- 
proach. We ask the public to bear with us 
in recognizing the difficulties of trying to 
get an accurate cross-section of opinion 
within but a few hours of hearing time.” 

At the outset of the hearing, Mayor Frank 
Zeidler will appear to express Milwaukee's 
official welcome to the subcommittee, 


HEARING HOURS 


The hearing will open at 9 a. m. and will 
continue to the noon hour. It will resume 
at 2 p. m., and will continue until approxi- 
mately 4:30. 

“In order to acquaint the people of our 
State with the many individuals and groups 
which have asked to be heard, it is my in- 
tention,” said Senator WILEY, “to arrange at 
the start of the hearing for the reading of 
the names of all of the individuals and 
groups who have applied to testify. I am 
also asking the witnesses to be seated in the 
special witness section of the auditorium, 
which will be reserved for them. And even 
though they may not be able to testify until 
later in the day, I hope that the witnesses, 
if it is not inconvenient, can be on hand at 
9 a. m. for the start of the session when 
their names will be read to the auditorium 
and to the television and broadcast audi- 
ence. In that way, too, witnesses can hear 
testimony given by preceding witnesses.” 


LEGISLATORS PRESENT 


It is expected that Senator Guy GILLETTE, 
Democrat, of Iowa, author of Senate Resolu- 
tion 126, under which the subcommittee was 
established, and Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Democrat, of Montana, who had attended the 
previous hearing of the subcommittee in 
Akron, Ohio, will be present for the Mil- 
waukee hearing. 

“I have in addition extended invitations to 
my colleague Senator JOSEPH MCCARTHY, and 
to Congressmen CHARLES KERSTEN and 
CLEMENT ZABLOCKI,” said Senator WILEY. 


SUBCOMMITTEE PURPOSE 


of the subcommittee is to make 
a full and complete study of proposals to 
amend, revise, or otherwise modify or change 
existing international peace and security 
organizations. 

“The news of the last few days concerning 
the hydrogen bomb gives renewed urgency 
to our study of this vital issue,” Senator 
Wey stated. 

“For the first time,” he pointed out, “we, 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
are going to the grassroots of America, not 
to count those for and against the U. N., 
but in order to compile specific suggestions. 
We want, for example, to know what the 
people of Wisconsin think about the problem 
of the veto on the United Nations Security 
Council; the problem of international control 
of atomic energy and of other armaments; 
the problem of admission of countries to the 
United Nations; the problem of trusteeship 
areas. All of these matters are complex and 
require extremely careful study.” 
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WILEY expressed appreciation to the Mil- 
waukee Association of Commerce, “which has 
been doing an outstanding job in helping 
on all the diverse arrangements for the sub- 
committee hearing.” 

TIME LIMIT 

With regard to the procedure, the Wiscon- 
sin legislator said, The initial witnesses will 
be limited to a maximum of 5 minutes of 
testimony. We will hear as many witnesses 
as feasible, but as time becomes shorter we 
will probably have no alternative but to limit 
the testimony still further, and we will have 
to ask that many statements be incorporated 
directly into the printed record. These de- 
cisions on witnesses’ testimony will, of 
course, be made by the full membership of 
the subcommittee present and will be han- 
died in the fairest possible manner.” 

Several prospective witnesses, recognizing 
thet the large number of applicants cannot 
all be heard, have voluntarily withdrawn and 
have advised the subcommittee that they are 
arranging for consolidation of their state- 
ments with other witnesses’ presentations. 


ISSUANCE Or NEW 8-CENT STAMP 
BEARING MOTTO “IN GOD WE 
TRUST” 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, this 
afternoon at 12:15, in the office of the 
Postmaster General, in the Post Office 
Department Building, an impressive 
service was held, at which a new stamp 
was unveiled and first offered to the pub- 
lic for sale. 

The stamp is unique because for the 
first time in our Nation’s history we have 
placed on a postage stamp of regular 
issue the words “In God We Trust.” 

I think it is interesting to look back 
and to notice, in checking history, that 
it was in 1864 that Congress authorized 
the minting of a coin made of bronze, 
a 2-cent piece, on which were placed the 
words “In God We Trust.” 

In 1865 Congress broadened that pro- 
vision in the Coinage and Stamp Act, 
making it possible to place the words “In 
God We Trust” on all our coins, provided 
space is available. 

The ceremonies today were attended 
by the President of the United States, 
the Vice President of the United States, 
the members of the Cabinet, a large 
number of members of the clergy, and 
others interested in the unveiling cere- 
monies. 

I may say to the Senate that measures 
calling for this stamp were introduced 
in the Senate in March of last year. The 
distinguished junior Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Porrer] introduced Senate 
bill 1468, and the distinguished junior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
introduced Senate bill 1482. The bills 
were referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. In accordance 
with the usual practice of the committee, 
the bills were submitted to the Post Of- 
fice Department for consideration and 
recommendation. 

I wish to congratulate the Postmaster 
General, Hon. Arthur E. Summerfield, 
and the Post Office Department, upon 
the issuance of this stamp. I think it 
is timely, and from a national stand- 
point, most appropriate, that this 8-cent 
stamp which will be used primarily on 
international mail, will carry on its face 
a message to foreign countries in words 
that mean so much to us, because they 
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are a part of our heritage: “In God We 
Trust.” 

Mr. President, I consider it a privilege 
to have been in attendance at the un- 
veiling exercises this afternoon. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. POTTER. I wish to join in the 
remarks of the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas concerning the unveiling of 
the new 8-cent stamp, on which appears 
the words, “In God We Trust.” This 
is the first time in the history of the 
Nation that a postage stamp of regular 
issue has carried such a message. I 
think it is entirely fitting and proper 
that the selection of a stamp to carry 
these words should have been a stamp 
which will be placed on mail going to 
foreign nations. It might almost be 
termed an international stamp, since it 
will be used upon international mail. 

I can think of no greater message that 
could be sent to people throughout the 
world on a little postage stamp than 
that we, as Americans, believe in spir- 
itual values. Mr. President, we are a 
great nation because of our belief and 
trust in God. 

The ceremony today was dignified by 
the presence of the President of the 
United States, by most of the Cabinet, 
and by very distinguished clergymen, 
representing the Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish faiths. The program was 
most impressive. 

I am confident that the selection of 
the Statue of Liberty as the motif of the 
stamp and the motto, In God We Trust,” 
will serve to repay our Nation in spiritual 
values, manifold, the time and effort de- 
voted to the preparation of the stamp 
and the ceremonies connected with its 
issuance. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to have the statement by the 
junior Senator from Michigan, who in- 
troduced Senate bill 1468, which pro- 
vided that the words “In God We Trust” 
should be printed on the stamp. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD, as 
a part of my remarks, a description of 
the new 8-cent stamp. 

There being no objection, the descrip- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

This first stamp of the new ordinary series 
is an 8-cent bicolored steel-engraved stamp 
of the ordinary size, 0.75 by 0.87 of an inch, 
arranged vertically. The part of the design 
printed in red portrays the Statue of Lib- 
erty with the wording “In God We Trust” in 
red gothic, forming an arch over the head 
of the statue. 

The frame, or background, which defines 
the outline of the stamp, is printed in blue 
in a gradual tone effect with the dark tone 
at the edges and fading toward the center to 
create a white halo in back of the statue. 
“U. S. Postage’ and the denomination 
“8¢" appear across the top with the word 
“Liberty” prominently displayed across the 
bottom, in whitefaced gothic. 

This stamp will be used primarily for the 
first ounce of international mail. It is antic- 
ipated that 200 million or more of these 
stamps will be used yearly. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, as has 


been mentioned by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Michigan, the pro- 
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gram was a 15-minute service. The 
invocation was by Dr. Roy G. Ross, gen- 
eral secretary, National Council of 
Churches. 

There was an address by the Honor- 
able Arthur E. Summerfield, Postmaster 
General, who also presided at the exer- 
cises. 

An address was delivered by the Hon- 
orable John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State. 

His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man, archbishop of New York, delivered 
an address. 

The concluding address was by the 
President of the United States. 

The benediction was by Dr. Norman 
Salit, president, Synagogue Council of 
America. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
transcript of the complete proceedings 
be printed at this point in the Recorp. 

7 There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp as follows: 


‘TRANSCRIPTION OF THE CEREMONY To INTRO- 
DUCE THE NEw 8-CENT STATUE OF LIBERTY 
STAMP, POSTMASTER GENERAL ARTHUR E. 
SUMMERFIELD’s OFFICE, Post OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C., APRIL 8, 1954 


Mr. WRIGHT. From the Office of the Post- 
master General in Washington, D. C., the 
National Broadcasting Co. brings you a spe- 
cial program to introduce a new 8-cent 
Statue of Liberty stamp. Here now is Post- 
master General Arthur E. Summerfield. 

General SUMMERFIELD. Mr. President, la- 
dies, and gentlemen, the invocation will be 
given by Dr. Roy G. Ross, general secretary, 
National Council of Churches. Dr. Ross. 

Dr. Ross. Let us pray. Almighty God who 
hath given us this good land for our herit- 
age, we humbly beseech Thee that we may 
always prove ourselves a people mindful of 

Thy favor and glad to do Thy will, which 

Thou, oh God, bless our land with honorable 

industry, sound learning, and good conduct. 

Save us and all Thy people from violence, 

discord, and confusion, which Thou, oh God, 

imbue with the spirit of wisdom those to 
whom in Thy name we entrust the authority 
of Government, that there may be justice 
and peace within our land and in all of our 
relationships to all other nations. We would 
pray Thy blessing on this occasion, when we 
join hands with those of other nations in 
declaring a new our trust in Thee and 
acknowledging our dependence upon Thee. 

Grant that this new instrument which we 

dedicate this day may present an effective 

message of faith and freedom throughout 
the whole wide world. Amen. 

General SUMMERFIELD. Thank you, 
Ross. 

We, in the Post Office Department, are 
highly honored to have with us today the 
President of the United States, the Vice 
President, members of the Cabinet, repre- 
sentative leaders of our great religious de- 
nominations, and a group of distinguished 
guests. 

You may well ask why these leaders in 
our Government and in our spiritual life— 
should take the time to dignify the issu- 
ance of a new stamp. 

There is a very good reason for their being 
here today. 

This is the first regular stamp in our his- 
tory to bear the motto “In God We Trust” 
and to portray the Statue of Liberty. 

The issuance of this stamp, therefore, sym- 
bolizes the rededication of our faith in the 
spiritual foundations upon which our Gov- 
ernment and our Nation rest. It also reaf- 
firms our determination to safeguard our 
liberties. Finally. it expresses our hopes for 
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the rebirth and the growth of freedom among 
all peoples of the earth—everywhere. 

The Statue of Liberty, so prominently dis- 
played, is a symbol of opportunity and hope 
to victims of persecution and terror today, 
just as it has been in times past. 

It is fitting this stamp will be used ex- 
tensively for foreign mail, because we want 
men of good will everywhere to know that 
America will always remain a God-fearing, 
God-loving nation, where freedom and equal- 
ity for all are living and imperishable con- 
cepts. 

If the people of the world abide by the 
truths symbolized on this stamp—Godliness 
and freedom—the brightest days of our civi- 
lization lie in the unlimited future. 

That is the hope of every American. That 
is what this new stamp symbolizes. That 
is why we are gathered here today. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the Secretary of 
State. 

Secretary Duties. This stamp is a small 
object, but its significance is great. Its de- 
sign deals with the two aspects of human 
life—the relation of man to God and the 
relation of man to fellow man. The motto 
“In God We Trust” reminds us that there is 
a being above us to whom we owe our first 
allegiance—His law, the moral law, imposes 
upon man his most solemn obligations. The 
portrayal of liberty and light in the world 
reminds all of us that man because he is 
a spiritual being deserves an environment 
of freedom, an environment which enables 
him to develop his God-giving qualities of 
body, mind, and soul, but this liberty is 
not recognized—it is liberty under law, law 
which reflects the great principles of eter- 
nal justice, prescribed for man by his Crea- 
tor. This linking together of politiical lib- 
erty and morality is fundamental to our 
Nation. George Washington in his farewell 
address to the people pointed out that popu- 
lar Government cannot succeed apart from 
morality and that morality cannot be main- 
tained without religion. Those truths ut- 
tered by the Father of Our Country nearly 
160 years ago have never ceased to guide 
our Nation. Under that guidance, we have 
grown from one of the smallest to one of 
the greatest of the nations. We have ex- 
erted an influence throughout all the world, 
our faith and our works have created a rich- 
ness, material, intellectual, and spiritual, 
such as the world has never known before, 
and under the impact of our contagious 
faith, the tide of despotism in the past was 
rolled back and many throughout the world 
gained liberty under law. Today when des- 
potism holds one-third of the peoples of the 
world in its grip, it is important that we 
remind ourselves of the great truths upon 
which our freedom rests, and that we should 
in a stamp designed to travel all about the 
world remind others of these truths. To 
ourselves who have kept our freedom, it will 
restate our determination to remain free 
and to stand firm with those who are like 
minded and those who have been deprived 
of freedom but still covet it, it will be a 
symbol which will nourish their hopes of 
liberty. 

General SUMMERFIELD. Thank you, Secre- 
tary Dulles. 

Ladies and gentlemen, His Eminence Fran- 
= 8 Spellman, archbishop of New 

ork. 

Archbishop SPELLMAN. America, God- 
graced Nation of free peoples proudly stands 
before the world, glorious unchallengeable 
testimony that she is today, as ever she has 
been, and is determined to be, a strong- 
hearted, great-minded Nation of believing 
and living peoples practicing our national 
motto “In God Is Our Trust.” The red, white, 
and blue of our postage stamp bearing Amer- 
ica’s sacred symbol of liberty will carry this 
civilization-saving, God-saving m. to 
all corners of the earth, and will, I pray. 
inspiring shackled peoples everywhere now 
living in terror of godless tyrants fearlessly 
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unfalteringly to follow the one road to free- 
dom and salvation through trust in God. 

General SUMMERFIELD, Thank you, Your 
Eminence Cardinal Spellman. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the President of the 
United States. 

President EISENHOWER. General Summer- 
field and distinguished guests, the size and 
greatness, the influence of America have 
come to be an accepted fact in the modern 
world. 

In trying to describe these characteristics 
and qualities of our country, we are often 
tempted to do it in terms of the height of 
our buildings, the extent of our roadways, 
the speed of our automobiles, the wonderful 
gadgets that we use in our houses. 

But America was great, America was a 
symbol of hope to many millions of people 
long before these modern appliances were 
even discovered by the genuis of man, 

Throughout its history, America's great- 
ness has been based upon a spiritual quality, 
which seems to me is best symbolized by 
the stamp that will be issued today, and in 
honor of which issuance we are here gathered. 

The flame of liberty symbolizing the de- 
termination of America always to remain 
free, to remain a haven of the oppressed, 
and a ready acknowledgment that all men 
in the attainment of human aspirations and 
worthy aspirations are dependent upon an 
Almighty. 

It seems to me in these two concepts we 
have a true description of the greatness of 
America. 

The reason that I was particularly honored 
to come here today, aside from the oppor- 
tunity of meeting with friends, was to be a 
part of the ceremony which now gives to 
every single citizen of the United States, 
as I see it, the chance to send a message 
to another. Regardless of any eloquence of 
the words that may be inside the letter, on 
the outside he places a message: “Here is 
the land of liberty and the land that lives 
in respect for the Almighty’s mercy to us.” 
And to him that receives that message, the 
sender can feel that he has done some 
definite and constructive for that individual. 

I think that each of us, hereafter, fasten- 
ing such a stamp on a letter, cannot fail to 
feel something of the inspiration that we do 
whenever we look at the Statue of Liberty, 
or read “In God We Trust.” 

General SUMMERFIELD. Thank you, Mr. 
President. It is now my privilege to present 
you the first album of these new historical 

. Mr. President. 

President EISENHOWER. Thank you very 
much, Arthur. Thank you very much. 

General SUMMERFIELD. Ladies and gentle- 
men, the benediction will now be given by 
Dr. Norman Salit, president, Synagogue 
Council of America. Dr. Salit. 

Dr. Satrr. O Lord of the universe, grant 
happy harvests we pray Thee to this day's 
proceedings as we consecrate to Thy service 
this new postage stamp of our country pro- 
claiming our trust—not in might nor in 
power, but in Thy spirit. Traveling to the 
ends of the earth, let this message of Thee 
wing to the hearts of all men causing them 
to welcome Thy role of justice and mercy, 
of liberty and truth, and to accept Thy do- 
minion in their lives. Inspire us to emblaze 
in our trust to Thee not only on our mes- 
sages, but also on our hearts; not only on 
our communications, but also on our actions; 
so that in these dread days of impending 
disaster the peoples of the world may find 
in us sincerity and righteousness and be 
moved to walk with us out of the dark valley 
of discord and head into the sunlit fields of 
peace and good will and human brotherhood. 
Amen. 

General SUMMERFIELD. Thank you, 
Salit. 

This concludes the dedication of a his- 
torical stamp, historic in its moment with 
a message to the peoples of the earth. We 
thank you. 


C——306 
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CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN PUB- 
LIC BUILDINGS BY PURCHASE 
CONTRACTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6342) to amend the 
Public Buildings Act of 1949 to authorize 
the Administrator of General Services to 
acquire title to real property and to pro- 
vide for the construction of certain pub- 
lic buildings thereon by executing pur- 
chase contracts; to extend the authority 
of the Postmaster General to lease quar- 
ters for post-office purposes; and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the first 
amendment, which the clerk will state. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 4, line 12, 
after the word “than”, it is proposed to 
strike out “$50,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$20,000.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Green Martin 
Anderson Griswold Maybank 
Barrett Hayden McCarran 
Bennett Hendrickson McClellan 
Bricker Hennings Millikin 
Bridges Hickenlooper Morse 
Bush Hill Mundt 
Butler, Md. Hoey Murray 
Butler, Nebr. Holland Neely 

Byrd Humphrey Pastore 
Carlson Hunt Payne 
Case Ives Potter 
Clements Jackson Purtell 
Cooper Jenner Robertson 
Cordon Johnson, Colo Russell 
Daniel Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Dirksen Johnston, S. C. Schoe 
Douglas Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Dworshak Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Eastland Kilgore Stennis 
Ellender Knowland Symington 
Ferguson Kuchel Upton 
Flanders Langer Watkins 
Frear Lehman Wiley 
Fulbright Long Williams 
Gillette Magnuson Young 
Goldwater Malone 

Gore Mansfield 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment on page 4, in line 
12, which has been stated. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will proceed to state the remain- 
ing amendments of the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, 
in line 13, after the word “unless”, strike 
out “it has been submitted, 30 days prior 
to its effective date, to the President of 
the Senate and to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives for appropri- 
ate reference to committees” and insert 
“the Administrator has come into agree- 
ment with the Committee on Public 
Works of the Senate and of the House 
of Representatives with respect to such 
purchase contract agreement.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7. 
in line 12, after the word “of,” to strike 
out “1953” and insert “1954.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, 
in line 9, after “(b)”, to strike out “The” 
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and insert “Except as provided in sub- 
section (d) of this section, the.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, 
in line 17, after “(c)”, to strike out “The” 
and insert “Except as provided in sub- 
section (d) of this section, the.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, 
after line 3, to insert: 

(d) The authority conferred on the Post- 
master General by subsections (b) and (c) 
of this section to enter into lease-purchase 
agreements with respect to property owned 
by the Government on the date of the enact- 
ment of this act, is hereby restricted to ex- 
clude from such authority any site which 
has been acquired pursuant to law, prior to 
the enactment of this act, on which there 
has been constructed a building to be used 
for postal purposes and which is presently 
being used for such purposes. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, 
in line 13, to change the subsection let- 
ter from (d)“ to “(e)”; and in line 
19, to change the subsection letter from 
e)“ to “(f)..” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was: 

(g) No proposed lease-purchase agree- 
ment calling for the expenditure of more 
than $20,000 per annum shall be executed 
under this section unless the Postmaster 
General has come into agreement with the 
Committee on Public Works of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives with 
respect to such lease-purchase agreement. 

(h) With respect to any interest in real 
property acquired under the provisions of 
this section, the same shall be subject to 
State and local taxes until title to the same 
shall pass to the Government of the United 
States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, 
in line 16, after “(a)”, to strike out Not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, 
the” and insert The.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, 
in line 20, after the word “entity”, to 
insert for periods not to exceed a total 
of 30 years for each such lease agree- 
ment.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, 
in line 18, after the word “States”, to 
insert a colon and the following proviso: 

Provided, That the Postmaster General 
shall not, for the purposes of this section, 
dispose of (1) any Government-owned prop- 
erty, or interests therein, acquired pursu- 
ant to section 101 of the Public Buildings 
Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 176) or (2) any Gov- 
ernment-owned property, or interests there- 
in, which has been acquired pursuant to 
law, prior to the enactment of this act, on 
which there has been constructed a build- 
ing to be used for postal purposes and which 
is presently being used for such purposes. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, 
line 13, after Sec. 205”, to insert (a)“; 
at the beginning of line 15, to insert 
“under authority of this title’; and in 
line 19, after the word title“, to in- 
sert a colon and the following proviso: 

Provided, That any amount received by the 
Postmaster General from the sale of such 


property, under authority of this title, which 
exceeds the amount paid therefor from the 
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appropriations for the Post Office Depart- 
ment, shall be covered into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts. 

(b) Any amounts received by the Post- 
master General from the sale, lease, or other 
disposal of real property acquired by the 
Government under authority of the Public 
Buildings Act of May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 630), 
as amended, and the Public Buildings Act of 
1949 (63 Stat. 176), as amended, which may 
be transferred to the Postmaster General, 
shall be disposed of in accordance with the 
provisions of section 321 of the act entitled 
“An act making appropriations for the leg- 
islative branch of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, and for 
other purposes” (47 Stat. 412; 40 U. S. C. 
303b), section 5 of the Public Buildings Act 
of May 25, 1926, as amended (44 Stat. 633; 
40 U. S. C. 345), or section 204 of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended (63 Stat. 388; 40 U. S. C. 
485), whichever section may be applicable. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, 
in line 2, after the word “of’’, to strike 
out “1953” and insert “1954.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
completes the committee amendments. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, is 
the Senator from California going to 
make an explanation of the bill, as re- 


bill 6342 is to provide for acquisition 
and construction of Federal public 
buildings by lease-purchase contracts. 
It is a supplemental to existing public 
buildings law, and will provide a new 
method of obtaining building space for 
permanent activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Under present law, the Gov- 
ernment has the choice of constructing 
its own buildings whenever appropria- 
tions are provided, or of renting space 
from private individuals. Unfortunate- 
ly, during the periods when increases in 
permanent Government activities occur, 
the condition of the Federal budget is 
not very conducive to the appropriation 
of large sums for building construction. 
Federal building construction has been 
almost at a standstill for some 15 years, 
while Government activities have been 
steadily increasing during the same 
period. It takes more employees and 
more working space to carry out those 
increased activities. 

Furthermore, during the same period 
we have had a population increase of 
more than 20 percent. Government 
services which have been authorized by 
the elected representatives of the people 
must be provided for today’s population, 
not for the population of 15 years ago. 
Differences in views on the size of the 
Federal payroll should have no place in 
the consideration of this bill. The ob- 
jective of this bill is to provide more 
economy in securing adequate space for 
permanent Government activities as 
they exist today. 

Under the conditions of the past 15 
years, it has not been possible to ap- 
propriate large sums for Federal build- 
ing construction. As a result, it has 
been necessary to rent space on a large 
scale. This has been costly, and fre- 
quently, very inefficient since in many 
instances the only rental space available 
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was not suited to the Government’s 
needs. There have been some cases 
where the Government has rented build- 
ings for postal use for as long as 40 or 
50 years. When such long rental peri- 
ods are tolerated it means that the Fed- 
eral Government is paying the owner 
the full cost of his investment plus a 
profit or interest on the investment, all 
without securing any equity in the build- 
ing, and the Government still has to pay 
the same price to continue renting the 
same or similar space after the building 
is paid for. The Government has had 
no alternative for that wasteful prac- 
tice until “a bill was brought before 
the Congress. 

The legislation in this bill will permit 
the Government to obtain building space 
designed for most efficient use at a cost 
which falls in between the extremes of 
direct construction and indefinite rental. 
It will have most of the advantages of 
direct construction in that the Govern- 
ment can select its own site and design, 
and will have full ownership of the build- 
ing at the end of a specified period. It 
avoids the disadvantage of a large initial 
appropriation of funds and the waste of 
indefinite rental payments. 

The bill is divided into two titles for 
purposes of administration. Title I 
deals with buildings under the control 
of the General Services Administration 
which are used for most civilian Gov- 
ernment activities other than postal use. 
They include Federal courthouses, cus- 
tomhouses, warehouses, and general- 
purpose buildings which may also have 
minor portions of space assigned for 
postal use. Title II is concerned with 
buildings which are under the control of 
the Postmaster General and are used 
predominantly or exclusively for postal 
purposes, Buildings on military and 
naval reservations, and veterans’ hospi- 
tals are controlled by their respective 
administrative agencies and are not 
covered under this legislation. 

To make use of this lease-purchase 
legislation, the General Services Ad- 
ministrator or the Postmaster General 
must determine, first, that the need for 
space for permanent Government activ- 
ities cannot be met by using existing 
Government-owned property suitable 
for that purpose, and, second, that the 
best interests of the United States will 
be served by undertaking the lease- 
purchase method of obtaining the needed 
space. In making the latter determi- 
nation, he must consider the prospect 
of direct Federal construction within a 
reasonable period of time, and the rela- 
tive economy of the lease- purchase 
method as compared with the total 
rental cost over the expected period of 
use. 
Lease- purchase contracts may be en- 
tered into for periods of not less than 
10 years nor more than 25 years. The 
annual payments during the designated 
period will be set at an amount sufficient 
to pay for taxes, reasonable interest 
charges on the capital investment, such 
maintenance and operation costs as may 
be covered under the contract, and in- 
stallment payments of the purchase 
price agreed upon. At the end of the 
period the purchase price will be paid 
in full and the title will be conveyed to 
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the Government free and clear. As an 
example, the usable life of a new build- 
ing may be estimated at 50 years and 
the lease-purchase contract term set at 
25 years. If the Government use is per- 
manent and the total cost of all pay- 
ments under the contract, plus the total 
maintenance costs for the 25-year re- 
mainder of the life of the building after 
the end of the 25-year contract period, 
is less than the total of annual rental 
payments for a full 50-year period in 
comparable rented space, then the lease- 
purchase method would result in a say- 
ings in overall cost. It would also have 
the advantage of allowing the Govern- 
ment to select its own location and build- 
ing design. 

The bill would allow the Government 
to pick out a suitable site and to pur- 
chase or take an option on it before 
entering into a lease-purchase contract 
if such action should be advisable to 
avoid speculation. The proposed con- 
tract would then be advertised on the 
basis of a design and plans prepared by 
or subject to the approval of the Govern- 
ment. If an acceptable proposal is of- 
fered and agreed upon, then the option 
or other interest in the site would be 
transferred to the prospective contractor 
as a part of the contract agreement. 
Upon completion of the building by the 
contractor, the Government would take 
up occupancy and the annual payments 
under the contract would begin. This 
arrangement would then be similar to 
the reducing type of home mortgage. 

This legislation can also be used to 
advantage by exchanging unsuitable 
buildings acquired under makeshift 
conditions for new buildings properly 
planned for Government use. One 
example is a large building originally 
designed and constructed as a hotel in 
the State from which I come. It was 
acquired during the war and has since 
been used for office space. It is not suit- 
able for that purpose. The demand for 
hotel facilities has increased in that area 
and this building now has high value for 
reconversion to hotel purposes, It is 
expected that a favorable exchange can 
be worked out whereby the Federal Gov- 
ernment can obtain suitable space prop- 
erly planned for its own use at little cost 
over the value of the former hotel 
building, 

Under existing public buildings law a 
number of sites for Federal buildings 
have already been acquired and general 
plans have been drawn up. It would 
be possible under the pending bill to 
contract for buildings on these sites pro- 
vided that the criteria of need and econ- 
omy can be met satisfactorily. Likewise 
this legislation may aid indirectly in the 
removal of unsightly and unsatisfactory 
temporary buildings such as those which 
now clutter up some of the park area 
in the District of Columbia. While this 
bill does not contain any direct provi- 
sions for removing such temporary 
buildings the authority to contract for 
new buildings under the lease-purchase 
method will make it possible for the tem- 
porary buildings to be abandoned on a 
gradual basis whenever the best interests 
of the Government would be served by 
so doing. 
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The representatives of. the General 
Services Administration and the Post- 
master General have assured the com- 
mittee that this legislation will not be 
used to undertake a vast public-building 
program. They understand that it will 
not replace or be a substitute for a Fed- 
eral construction program. It is con- 
templated that it will be used solely as 
a supplementary means of securing space 
only in cases where it would have de- 
cided advantages to the Federal Govern- 
ment over other methods of space pro- 
curement. 

It is true, however, that in the event 
of adverse employment conditions ac- 
tivities under this legislation could be 
easily expanded and would serve as an 
effective economic stimulant for con- 
struction activities by private enterprise. 

Hitherto all Federal construction pro- 
grams have been authorized on a spe- 
cific basis or within definite monetary 
limitations. It is difficult to provide the 
same type of control or limitation for a 
building program under the lease-pur- 
chase method. The committee feels that 
the Congress should, however, provide 
for some reasonable degree of control 
and it has accordingly written language 
in the bill which would free any pro- 
posed contract requiring an annual pay- 
ment of not more than $20,000 from any 
direct legislative control but would re- 
quire that on larger contracts the re- 
spective Government agency shall come 
into agreement with the Committee on 
Public Works of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives before the con- 
tracts are carried forward. This is the 
same procedure as now required by law 
for acquisition of property by the De- 
partment of Defense. Such legislation 
was originally adopted by Congress in 
1944 and has been in effective operation 
since that time. 

The effect of the limitation requiring 
agreement on contracts involving annual 
payments of more than $20,000 would be 
to reserve to the Congress the right of 
further legislative approval for buildings 
which would have an initial construction 
cost somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$200,000 or more. Many of the typical 
small city or town post offices could be 
built at a cost of less than $200,000. 

The requirement for agreement on the 
larger contracts will apply only to gen- 
eral proposals to contract specific build- 
ings in specific localities. It will not be 
concerned with determination of all of 
the detailed terms and conditions which 
is a proper administrative function to 
be carried out by the executive agency 
under the provisions of this act and re- 
lated existing laws. The committees of 
Congress will expect to consider whether 
it is advisable to proceed with a proposal 
to contract for a building of a certain 
approximate size and type at a certain 
locality and whether the estimated eco- 
nomics as compared with other methods 
of securing the needed space are such 
as to justify the proposal, Any further 
details beyond these points would be the 
responsibility of the executive branch 
under the applicable provisions of law. 
This requirement is not to be construed 
as an encroachment upon nor in conflict 
with the responsibilities and functions of 
the executive branch of the Government, 
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In title II of the bill dealing with postal 
buildings there is an additional criterion 
that must be met before a proposal for 
a contract can be undertaken. This is 
the requirement in existing public build- 
ings law that no area shall be eligible for 
construction of a post-office building by 
the Government unless the receipts of 
the post office serving such area exceed 
$10,000 per year. 

Title II also originally contained cer- 
tain provisions which were so broad in 
scope that it would be possible for the 
Postmaster General to enter into lease- 
purchase agreements under which any 
or all of the more than 3,100 Govern- 
ment-owned post-office buildings now in 
use could be demolished and replaced 
with new buildings. As it was agreed 
that the Postmaster General did not seek 
nor desire such unlimited authority, the 
committee has recommended amend- 
ments in section 202 which would make 
clear that this authority cannot be ap- 
plied to any Government-owned prop- 
erty acquired prior to this act on which 
a building has been constructed and is 
now in use for postal purposes. 

Section 203 of title II deals with 
straight-term leasing. It is an extension 
of the present leasing authority of the 
Postmaster General which will permit 
greater efficiency and economy under 
the conditions for which its use is pro- 
posed. It will authorize the Postmaster 
General to enter into lease agreements 
for the erection of postal buildings and 
related facilities upon lands which may 
be acquired by the Postmaster General 
and conveyed to the lessor for this pur- 
pose. It would apply largely to special 
purpose, postal handling facilities. It 
will be used in cases where relatively 
long-term occupancy is contemplated 
but where permanent indefinite occu- 
pancy cannot be counted upon. Under 
such conditions, a lease-purchase con- 
tract with ultimate Government owner- 
ship probably would not be warranted, 
but suitable arrangements can be made 
with prospective lessors for the construc- 
tion of these special-purpose facilities 
on lands selected as best located for the 
particular purpose under consideration. 
A typical example might be a building 
for handling parcel-post packages which 
must be located on a suitable site with 
railroad connections. 

This section authorizes the Postmas- 
ter General to acquire such suitable sites 
and convey them to the prospective les- 
sors in order that the acquisition can 
be carried out in such a way as to avoid 
the possibility of speculation by those 
who might attempt to take commitments 
on the best sites in the expectation of 
demanding excessive prices from the 
United States. It is believed that the 
Postmaster General can secure more 
efficient returns from his rental expendi- 
tures for special-purpose facilities in 
cases where present facilities are inade- 
quate or obsolete. 

The bill originally contained no limit 
on the length of the lease periods which 
could be executed under this authoriza- 
tion. The committee has set a limit of 
30 years for such lease periods since it 
feels that if any longer term is contem- 
plated, a lease-purchase contract under 
the provisions of section 202 would be 
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preferable. The committee has also 
amended the section to make certain 
that the Post Office sites acquired pur- 
suant to section 101 of the Public Build- 
ings Act of 1949 as well as the existing 
Government-owned post offices now in 
use for postal purposes cannot be dis- 
posed of for the purposes of making lease 
agreements. 

The committee has also amended sec- 
tion 205 so that, when any funds re- 
ceived from the sale, lease or disposal 
of property under the provisions of this 
title are available to be credited to cur- 
rent Post Office Department appropria- 
tions, any excess of the amount to be 
credited over the amount paid for the 
property shall be covered into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, Al- 
so, if any property acquired pursuant 
to the Public Buildings Acts of 1926 and 
1949 should be transferred to the Post- 
master General and subsequently sold 
or disposed of, any amounts received 
from such disposal shall be covered into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

It may be noted that the authority 
to enter into agreements under this title, 
both for lease-purchase contracts and 
term leases, will expire 10 years from the 
date of enactment of this title. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. First, before I ask my 
questions of the Senator from Califor- 
nia—and I have only about four ques- 
tions to ask him—I wish to express my 
appreciation of diligent work the Sen- 
ator from California has done on the 
pending bill. It is a very far-reaching 
bill. It goes to the general public build- 
ings program of the General Services 
Administration and of the Post Office 
Department. Its effect will be felt in 
every section of the country. The Sen- 
ator has certainly made a fine contribu- 
tion in working out the amendments 
which are being proposed by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator 
very much for his statement. 

Mr. CASE. Of course I have a special 
interest in the proposal that the Ad- 
ministrator of the General Services Ad- 
ministration and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral come into agreement with the 
Public Works Commiitees, because I am 
a member of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Armed Services to which 
is assigned the responsibility of recom- 
mending appropriations in connection 
with the Defense Establishment. It is 
a rather arduous task, I may say to the 
Senator from California, and if he is 
assigned to the task as the result of his 
labors on the pending bill, I am warning 
him he will have plenty to do. 

However, to my questions: 

First of all, did the subcommittee con- 
sider placing a limitation on the amount 
of the liability that could be incurred 
by either service in excess of the rental 
payments now existing? 

What I have in mind is that the pay- 
ments for a lease-purchase contract on 
an annual basis will probably be in excess 
of the straight rentals alone for the 
existing properties. How far does the 
Senator from California believe the Gen- 
eral Services Administration or the Post 
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Office Department should go in increas- 
ing the budgetary liabilities of the Gov- 
ernment in any given year? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I will say to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota that with re- 
spect to any restriction on the authority 
under the bill as it is before the Senate, 
either with respect to the General Serv- 
ices Administration or the Post Office 
Department, authority is given to each 
to utilize appropriations for rental pur- 
poses to consummate lease-purchase 
transactions. 

The only restriction with respect to 
the amount of money which may be used 
by either agency in a series of lease pur- 
chases is that when more than $20,000 
a year is involved in rental payments the 
agency concerned must first come to 
agreement with the two committees of 
Congress concerned, the Committees on 
Public Works of the two Houses. 

It was suggested—lI believe I recall the 
testimony on that point—that there 
would be an additional check, in that 
each year the agencies, would have to 
appear before the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and make representations rel- 
ative to the amount of the appropriations 
necessary to be made for rental purposes. 

To reiterate, I should say that there is 
no additional restriction in the bill other 
than those to which I have just alluded. 

Mr. CASE. The experience which 
gives me a little concern on this point is 
that in dealing with the General Services 
Administration in connection with 
rentals which it has been making for the 
Civil Defense Administration, the Sub- 
committee on Real Estate and Military 
Construction of the Committee on Armed 
Services received testimony which indi- 
cated that the General Services Admin- 
istration would make contracts for 
rentals as long as it had the money in 
its treasury, upon the mere statement 
of the using agency, in this case, the 
Civil Defense Administration, to the ef- 
fect that the using agency had need for 
additional space. 

When I questioned the representatives 
of GSA on that point, they said that it 
was not their business to determine the 
need; they accepted the statement of the 
using agency that it needed more space. 
The General Services Administration has 
a certain amount of money available to 
it for paying rentals, and they pay 
rentals as long as the money holds out. 
If an agency wanted more space than 
GSA had money to provide, the using 
agency would have to provide the money 
out of its own budget. 

We have endeavored within the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services to check that 
practice by demanding a showing of need 
on the part of the using agency. We 
thought it was only proper that execu- 
tive agencies should make a showing 
of need before executing contracts 
which create a budget liability for the 
Federal Government. 

I bring up this point because, unless 
some specific language is written into 
the law, there will devolve upon the two 
committees a great responsibility. The 
responsibility will be on the Public Works 
Committee that it will not come to 
agreement with the agencies for a lease- 
purchase liability unless there is a defi- 
nite showing of need and that the pro- 
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posed building is within the actual need 
of the prospective using agency. 

The other committee on which a spe- 
cial responsibility will devolve is the 
Appropriations Committee. That com- 
mittee can put a limitation upon the 
administrative funds available for either 
the General Services Administration or 
the Post Office Department, and can say, 
“You shall not spend more than so much 
money in administering this program.” 
That type of limitation has been used 
by the Appropriations Committees in re- 
stricting activities of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. They would limit 
the funds which could be used and there- 
by curtail or limit the amount of public 
housing which could be built. I think 
the Appropriations Committees un- 
doubtedly will hit upon some such 
method as that to control the amount 
of increase that might be made in an 
agency’s budget by a possible excessive 
employment of this device for building 
bern buildings on a rather lavish 
scale. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield for 
a question in line with the point raised 
by the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from 
South Dakota raised the point that the 
Senate Appropriations Committee could 
limit the annual appropriations. We 
are conferring, as I understand, upon 
the two agencies full authority to nego- 
tiate lease-purchase contracts. Once 
such a contract has been negotiated, can 
the Appropriations Committee nullify it 
by restricting the funds? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I think the Senator 
from South Dakota can speak for him- 
self better than I can. 

Mr. CASE. As it has been done in 
connection with the Housing Adminis- 
tration, the funds appropriated could be 
made unavailable except up to a certain 
amount. They could do it by imposing 
a dollar limitation, saying that the funds 
made available for administrative pur- 
poses shall not be used for lease-pur- 
chase contracts which would increase the 
Government’s budgetary liability in ex- 
cess of $5 million a year, or some such 
device as that. That device has been 
effectively used in limiting the public- 
housing program. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The question in my 
mind is, What would happen to con- 
tracts which have been negotiated be- 
fore the agencies involved go to the Ap- 
propriations Committee? They can 
begin negotiating contracts from the 
date of the enactment of the law. 

Mr. KUCHEL. What he says does not 
cover the entire situation. No so-called 
lease-purchase agreement in excess of 
$20,000 a year in payments shall become 
effective for any purpose until, as the 
bill now provides, the two committees 
shall come into agreement with the 
agency concerned. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I was speaking 
about contracts below $20,000. There 


would be no limitation on the number 
of such contracts which could be nego- 
tiated prior to the date the agencies go 
before the Appropriations Committee. 

a KUCHEL. The Senator is cor- 
rec 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. In view of the fact 
that we have conferred upon them au- 
thority to negotiate these contracts 
without any limitations, could the com- 
mittee cancel them at a later date with- 
out creating claims for damages against 
the Government? 

Mr. KUCHEL. There would, of 
course, be at least a moral right on the 
part of the injured lessor to the extent 
he should be out of pocket under a con- 
tract which Congress suddenly said 
would not be continued. I suppose he 
would have a claim which he could pros- 
ecute. But throughout history we have 
given these agencies and other agencies, 
I suppose, the unlimited right to enter 
into straight leaseholds. We have 
permitted the Post Office Department 
to enter into a leasehold, writing its own 
ticket as to the amount of monthly pay- 
ments to be made, and as to the time 
involved, and in some instances, which 
the Senator and I were discussing earlier 
today, I indicated that we had evidence 
that the Post Office Department had 
rented the same piece of property for as 
long as 50 years and, presumably, had 
paid over and over again the amount of 
money which the building had cost. I 
say that because it seems to me that 
when we have entrusted Government 
agencies with the right to make leases, 
we might as well consider entrusting 
them with the right to make lease-pur- 
chase contracts, particularly when they 
must do so under the restrictive provi- 
sions of the bill. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield further? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. With respect to the ques- 
tion raised by the Senator from Dela- 
ware, it might also be observed that that 
situation would exist with respect to con- 
tracts which the Administrator and the 
Postmaster General might hurriedly 
make between the date of the enact- 
ment of this bill and the first appro- 
priation bill providing funds for those 
particular agencies. At the very first 
opportunity the Appropriations Com- 
mittee can place a limitation upon the 
funds and say they are administra- 
tive funds and shall not be employed 
to service any more than so many lease- 
purchase contracts. They could revert 
to the old public building limitation, 
which I hope they will not do, of one 
building for each congressional district. 
Our experience over the years with the 
former building program clearly 
demonstrated that providing one post- 
office building for a congressional dis- 
trict resulted in a very antiquated dis- 
tribution of post-office buildings and 
did not meet the needs of the Govern- 
ment. 

I used to represent the Second Con- 
gressional District of South Dakota, in 
which there were no large cities. At 
one time four towns were eligible for 
new post-office buildings. By a for- 
tuitous combination of circumstances 
we concluded matters with respect to 
those eligible towns in a couple of years, 
At the same time the First Congres- 
sional District in my State had 27 eli- 
gible towns. On the basis of building 
one post-office building a year in a con- 
gressional district, it would obviously 
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take 27 years in that district, whereas 
it took only 4 years in my old congres- 
sional district, and during that time 
there would be other eligible towns. 

The idea of allocating one post-office 
building to each congressional district 
meets certain practical problems in the 
House of Representatives, when a pub- 
lic building bill is under consideration 
there, but it does not meet the needs of 
the Government. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. CASE. I think this bill offers a 
sound basis for a new approach to the 
public building program. At the same 
time, it seems to me that Congress should 
be alert to keep control of the purse 
strings, and not to make it possible for 
either the Administrator of General 
Services or the Postmaster General to 
march forth and to engage in the nego- 
tiation of an unlimited number of lease- 
purchase agreements, which presumably 
would involve heavier annual payments 
than would the straight lease arrange- 
ments. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I completely agree 
with the Senator from South Dakota on 
that point. It is true that the restric- 
tions which the committee provided 
would not be a complete guaranty of the 
level of lease-purchase agreements which 
the Senator feels would be wise and 
reasonable, and I agree with him. 

On the other hand, in addition to all 
the restrictions placed in the bill, I think 
the Senator has suggested additional 
means by which congressional control of 
the lease-purchase program can be ear- 
ried on. 

Mr. CASE. I have three questions, 
merely of a clarifying nature, which I 
desire to ask. First, does title pass to 
the Government, so that taxes cease; or 
for how long will the property be liable 
for taxes? 

Mr. KUCHEL. The provisions of the 
bill are that the lease-purchase agree- 
ments shall run for a period of between 
10 and 25 years, depending on the nego- 
tiations between the Government and the 
lessor. Title would pass as of the time 
_ the payment contracted by the Govern- 

ment to be paid to the private individual 
had been completely made. The bill 
specifically provides that ad valorem 
taxes by State and local governments 
will continue to be paid until the title 
passes; and title will not pass until the 
Government's commitments for payment 
of the eontract shall have been com- 
pletely satisfied. 

Mr. CASE. My second question re- 
lates to additions to existing buildings. 
I noted, in looking over the eligible post 
Offices, that the Post Office Department, 
in many instances, expects to remodel 
and make additions. Does the bill make 
possible the handling of an addition to a 
building, as well as the erection of an 
entirely new building? 

Mr. KUCHEL. First, I shall read from 
page 9 of the bill, line 9: 

(b) Exceptions provided in subsection (d) 
of this section, the Postmaster General is 
authorized to exercise the powers granted in 
this section with respect to existing prop- 
erties, including those for which conversions, 
additions, extensions, or remodeling may be 
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required, and properties upon which con- 
struction is to be subsequently effected in 
pursuant of the terms of applicable lease- 
purchase agreements. 


Subsection (d), on page 10, provides as 
follows: 

(d) The authority conferred on the Post- 
master General by subsections (b) and (c) 
of this section to enter into lease-purchase 
agreements with respect to property owned 
by the Government on the date of the en- 
actment of this act, is hereby restricted to 
exclude from such authority any site which 
has been acquired pursuant to law, prior to 
the enactment of this act, on which there 
has been constructed a building to be used 
for postal purposes and which is presently 
being uscd for such purposes. 


So the Postmaster General may not, 
on existing property, with existing build- 
ings now in use, exercise any lease-pur- 
chase rights of improvement. 

Mr. CASE. How would he make an 
addition, then, to a building which the 
Government already owns, on a site 
which the Government already owns? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I suppose that if the 
Government has title to the real prop- 
erty on which a post-office building is 
erected, and the Government wanted to 
remodel the building, a lease-purchase 
transaction would not be available, be- 
cause the improvements would be to a 
building to which the Government al- 
ready had title. I should rather imagine 
that where the Government owned the 
fee and occupied the building, it could 
not use the tool of lease-purchase to 
improve or to remodel the building. 
That would be my opinion. 

Mr. CASE. In other words, it would 
be necessary to have a public building 
program to take care of additions, wher- 
ever there might be need for them? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I think so, wherever 
the Government already owned the 
buildings, as was the case in the Sena- 
tor’s example. 

Mr. CASE. My third question relates 
to the language which is in italics on 
page 12, as follows: 

Provided, That the Postmaster General 
shall not, for the purposes of this section, 
dispose of (1) any Government-owned prop- 
erty, or interests therein, acquired pursuant 
to section 101 of the Public Buildings Act of 
1949 (63 Stat. 176) or (2) any Government- 
owned property, or interests therein, which 
has been acquired pursuant to law, prior to 
the enactment of this act, on which there 
has been constructed a building to be used 
for postal purposes and which is presently 
being used for such purposes, 


Proviso (B) which is attached to para- 
graph (b), on page 12, authorizes the 
Postmaster General to “dispose of real 
property, and interests therein, acquired 
for use or used for postal purposes by 
sale, lease, or otherwise, on such terms 
as he shall deem appropriate to the best 
interests of the United States.” 

I have particular reference to the 
situation which exists at Rapid City, S. 
Dak. At the time of the last Public 
Buildings Act, the act of 1949, several 
cities or towns eligible for post offices or 
additions in the Second Congressional 
District of South Dakota were canvassed. 
The Post Office Department determined 
that the greatest need existed in the city 
of Rapid City. The Post Office Depart- 
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ment already had a building there, which 
had been erected 30 or 40 years earlier. 
In any event it had been built when the 
city had a population of about 7,000. To- 
day, the population of Rapid City is about 
37,000, and the post office handles the 
mail not only for the city, but also for a 
large airbase having a population in ex- 
cess of 10,000. 

So the building which was once de- 
signed to serve a town of 7,000 popula- 
tion is now serving a city population and 
a nearby population of about 40,000 or 
50,000. Obviously, the post office of 
Rapid City is heavily burdened, and the 
Post Office Department has said that 
that is the place which should receive 
first consideration. From the first $12 
million made available from the first 
$40 million authorized in the 1949 act, 
the Department made an allocation in 
order to buy a site. To obtain the best 
site involved a trade of the existing 
facility with the city of Rapid City. For 
one reason or other, that was delayed, 
and the funds were finally frozen. 

I fear that under this provision of the 
bill the Postmaster General would be 
forbidden to use the existing building 
site, which is used for post-office pur- 
poses at the present time. I fear he 
would be forbidden to use the existing 
building site in his negotiations for a 
building to be constructed on another 
site, under the terms of the Lease-Pur- 
chase Act. Am I correct? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota that the spe- 
cific provision to which he now refers is 
not connected with the lease-purchase 
situation. It is entirely concerned with 
the authority of the Postmaster General 
to enter into a lease—simply a straight 
lease. However, the bill specifically pro- 
vides that the Postmaster General shall 
not dispose of any of the presently owned 
post-office building sites which were ac- 
quired in the past by the Postmaster 
General for the ultimate building of 
post-office buildings. The specific sec- 
tion, I may say to the Senator, would not 
restrict the Postmaster General with 
reference to the purchase to which he 
has referred. 

Mr. CASE. It is the Senator’s opin- 
ion, then, that where the Government 
does have an existing building and site 
which are presently being used for post- 
office purposes, such property can be 
used in the negotiation of a lease-pur- 
chase contract as partial payment for a 
new building and site. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota that it is the 
intention of the committee and the pur- 
pose of the bill, as the committee under- 
stands it, to permit the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to utilize the lease-purchase trans- 
action, and have a building erected on 
property which the Postmaster General, 
representing the Government, now 
owns; and it would be entirely a part of 
a lease-purchase transaction, contem- 
plating transfer of title from the Gov- 
ernment to the private individual who 
would erect the building, and the Gov- 
ernment would pay for it thereafter. 

Mr. CASE. And the Postmaster Gen- 
eral could use the present property as a 
partial payment for the new property? 
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Mr. KUCHEL. Les, that is my under- 
standing, and I am sure it is the un- 
derstanding of the committee. It may 
be that such a transaction would have to 
be done by the General Services 
Administrator. 

Mr. CASE. If, on an examination and 
review of that particular point by the 
Senator from California or by the staff 
there is any confusion because of the 
language I have cited, or any other pro- 
vision in the bill, I trust the Senator from 
California will bring it to the attention 
of the Senate before the bill is passed. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I shall do so. 

Mr, MARTIN and Mr. BARRETT ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from California yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield first to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee, 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN. I wished to inquire a 
little further along the line which was 
developed by the Senator from South 
Dakota. As I understand the chairman 
of the subcommittee, the provision he 
has been discussing would simply mean 
that the Federal Government would ac- 
quire title to needed property in a shorter 
time, by using proceeds from the prop- 
erty as the amount which the Govern- 
ment could make as a payment on the 
new property. Is that correct? 

Mr. KUCHEL. The bill would author- 
ize either the General Services Admin- 
istration or the Postmaster General to 
use a new approach in acquiring suitable 
governmental space; and to use it where 
it would be to the interest of the Govern- 
ment. Is that what the Senator is 
asking? 

Mr. MARTIN. The property which 
the Government already owns would be 
used as a payment on the new property 
which certain individuals may erect for 
the use of the Government, and that 
would mean that the Government would 
secure title that much earlier in com- 
parison with the amount of payment it 
might make. Is that not a correct 
statement? 

Mr. KUCHEL. As the Senator sug- 
gests, it is the intention of the bill to 
permit the Government-owned unim- 
proved real property to be used as a par- 
tial payment for the erection of a suitable 
public building for the Government, and 
title would revert back at the end of the 
pay period. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I wish 
to compliment the chairman of the sub- 
committee for the fine work he has ac- 
complished. I also wish to express pub- 
licly my appreciation of the work of the 
senior Senator from Florida [Mr. HOL- 
LAND]. When there was a new arrange- 
ment of the various subcommittees of 
the Committee on Public Works, the 
Senator from Florida was transferred to 
the Subcommittee on Roads, but, at my 
request, he completed his work on the 
pending bill. I know that all the mem- 
bers of the committee have given an 
enormous amount of thought and con- 
sideration to the bill, because it is an 
entirely new endeavor so far as the 
United States Government is concerned. 
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I desire publicly to express my appre- 
ciation of what the subcommittee has 
accomplished. The hearings on the bill 
were started during the last session of 
the Congress, and were not completed 
until the present session. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator 
from Pennsylvania very much, and I 
wish to express my indebtedness to the 
able and genial Senator from Florida, 
who assisted and guided me in the delib- 
erations of the subcommittee, and to the 
other members of the subcommittee, 
and, indeed, to the members of the full 
committee, which considered the bill. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. BARRETT. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from California, and I 
wish to compliment him for the fine 
work he has done on the bill now pend- 
ing, and for the splendid presentation 
which he has made. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. BARRETT. Iam concerned about 
a few items in the bill. I should first 
like to ask what rate of interest the Gov- 
ernment will be required to pay on the 
deferred payments. 

Mr. KUCHEL. That is left to the 
sound discretion of the negotiating 
agency, and to that extent the bill is 
silent. 

Mr. BARRETT. In other words, there 
is no limitation beyond the lawful limit 
on interest which may be paid in any 
given State? 

Mr. KUCHEL. That is correct. 

Mr. BARRETT. A couple of other 
items have somewhat disturbed me. On 
page 13 of the bill, section 204 states 
that the Postmaster General may enter 
into an agreement for the payment of 
taxes, with the provision that they may 
be raised or decreased, as the case may 
be, from year to year. 

Then on page 11, subsection (h) of 
section 202, states: 

With respect to any interest in real prop- 
erty acquired under the provisions of this 
section, the same shall be subject to State 
and local taxes until title to the same shall 
pass to the Government of the United States, 


A moment ago the Senator stated that 
the property would be subject to taxes 
until the expiration of the contract. So 
I was wondering if the committee had 
in mind that sometime between the be- 
ginning of the contract and its termina- 
tion, the Government would be relieved 
of some portion of the taxes. 

I may say to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia that in the State of Wyoming, 
when State property is sold, such as 
school, and university lands, the pur- 
chaser is required to pay taxes on the 
interest which he has in that particular 
property. So the reverse ought to be 
true in the bill now under consideration. 

It seems to me that we are establish- 
ing by this bill a different policy with 
regard to taxes on buildings acquired 
under this bill and Government con- 
structed properties of similar character. 

I was wondering if the committee gave 
any consideration to the possibility of 
the Government’s paying taxes on that 
interest in the building represented by 
that portion of the indebtedness which 
is unpaid, or in the alternative acquiring 
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title sometime during the lease-purchase 
agreement, and giving a mortgage back. 
I am not sure that is possible but that 
is the ordinary way in which transac- 
tions of this type are handled. 

In any event, it seems to me that 
there is a wide discrepancy between a 
post office building in a given city where 
the Government will pay taxes even 
though indirectly for 10 to 25 years, and 
a post office building in another com- 
munity where considerably more money 
has been invested in a post office and 
no taxes at all are being paid. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator has raised 
a highly interesting problem, which was 
discussed in the committee informally. 
It is true that where the Government 
commences payments to the lessor under 
a lease-purchase agreement, the Gov- 
ernment acquires, payment by payment, 
an increasing moiety in the equitable 
ownership of the property, which I know 
is taken into consideration in some 
States in determining the taxes on the 
remaining equitable interest, and I be- 
lieve different States handle that in dif- 
ferent ways. 

But I think the Senator will agree that 
the Congress could provide, as is at- 
tempted to be provided on page 11, in 
line 12, that these properties shall be 
subject to State and local taxes until 
title—and by that I mean title in fee— 
vests in the Government. It is true, and 
I think the Senator is completely cor- 
rect, that that will mean the rental pay- 
ments the Government makes will be 
inclusive of the ad valorem taxes that 
finally are passed on by the lessor; but 
I wish to say to the Senator that with 
respect to the provisions on page 13, in 
line 7, to which he referred, I contend 
that actually they are mere surplusage, 
and that if the Senator, able lawyer that 
he is, were negotiating with the Govern- 
ment, when representing a lessor, he 
would include, I am sure, a provision to 
the effect that if the ad valorem taxes 
of the city in question were raised, he 
would have a right on behalf of his 
client, to pass on those ad valorem tax 
increases and to make the Government 
pay them. 

Mr. BARRETT. I thank the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
SCHOEPPEL in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from California yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. First, I wish to ex- 
press my appreciation to the chairman 
of the subcommittee who has reported 
the bill, and also to the Public Works 
Committee which considered it. I think 
it represents an important step toward a 
lease-purchase building program which 
the Government should undertake. 

As a former Governor of the State of 
Kansas, I had some experience along 
this line when the State undertook to 
acquire some buildings, by means of a 
lease-purchase arrangement; and I 
know such a program can be carried out, 
and that it can be carried out at a con- 
siderable saving to the Federal Govern- 
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ment. The Government now spends 
vast sums of money in rentals, so why 
not have the Government use for the 
purchase of buildings it will own some 
of the money which otherwise it would 
have to pay in the form of rental? 

I wish to address myself to title I, 
dealing with the Post Office Depart- 
ment—an agency with which I am 
somewhat familiar. It seems that in its 
zeal to protect the Government the com- 
mittee has gone so far as practically to 
nullify the effect of the bill with respect 
to the Post Office Department. 

I heard the colloquy between the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. KucHEL] and 
the junior Senator from South Dakota 
Mr. Case] in regard to the text of the 
bill beginning in line 18, on page 12, and 
continuing through line 3, on page 13. 
If I read that text correctly, it would 
make it impossible for the Post Office 
Department, under a lease- purchase 
plan, to erect a building on land the 
Federal Government already owns. 

Mr. KUCHEL. To what point of the 
bill is the Senator from Kansas refer- 
ring? 

Mr. CARLSON. Page 12, line 18. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Let me say, by way of 
explanation, that the entire section to 
which the Senator from Kansas refers— 
it begins on page 11, on line 16—is sepa- 
rate and apart from the lease-purchase 
authority conferred by the bill, and is 
concerned entirely with the expanded 
authority on the part of the Postmaster 
General to enter into simple leases. 

Mr. CARLSON. Then let me ask the 
distinguished Senator from California if 
he means that the section to which he 
has just referred—section 203—has 
nothing to do with lease-purchase? 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator from 
Kansas is entirely correct. 

Mr. CARLSON. Then that clarifies 
that situation somewhat. 

Now let us consider the language on 
page 10, beginning in line 4, and ex- 
tending through line 12. I assume it 
does deal with lease-purchase. 

Mr. KUCHEL. That is correct. 

Mr. CARLSON. It states very specifi- 
cally: 

(d) The authority conferred on the Post- 
master General by subsections (b) and (c) 
of this section to enter into lease-purchase 
agreements with respect to property owned 
by the Government on the date of the enact- 
ment of this act, is hereby restricted to ex- 
clude from such authority any site which 
has been acquired pursuant to law, prior to 
the enactment of this act, on which there 
has been constructed a building to be used 
for postal purposes and which is presently 
being used for such purposes. 


If I correctly understand that section, 
it means that any property the Federal 
Government owns, with or without 
buildings 

Mr. HOLLAND. No; with buildings. 

Mr. ANDERSON. With buildings. 

Mr. KUCHEL. That is correct. 

Mr. CARLSON. With buildings? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Les. 

Mr. CARLSON. In other words, if the 
Federal Government has on a piece of 
land a building which is not in keeping 
with the needs of the Post Office De- 
partment, the Postmaster General will 
not be able to touch either the land or 
the building; but he could purchase a 
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new tract of land and erect a building 
upon it. Is that correct? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Yes. 

Mr. CARLSON. It seems to me that is 
a provision which should receive some 
thought, because I do not think such an 
arrangement would be entirely justified. 
There might be occasions when it would 
be justified; but if such a provision is to 
be included in the bill, certainly the Post- 
master General should be authorized to 
use old property, including the post of- 
fice buildings on it, in a way that would 
be in keeping with the needs of the De- 
partment and the needs of the city. I 
think some problems are presented by 
this provision. 

Mr. KUCHEL. As I recall the dis- 
cussion of the provision in the commit- 
tee, it was to the effect that the com- 
mittee did not desire to grant completely 
unrestricted authority to any govern- 
mental agency, and did not wish to per- 
mit the several thousand post office 
buildings now owned by the Govern- 
ment and used by the Government to be 
utilized in connection with a lease-pur- 
chase arrangement or contract. 

Mr. CARLSON. I appreciate the com- 
mittee’s position, and I think there is 
much merit to it. On the other hand, it 
appears to me the bill would restrict and 
limit the powers of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to such an extent that the bill itself 
would not accomplish what it is contem- 
plated it should accomplish. After all, 
in section 202 the bill provides some 
limitations; on page 8 there are several 
requirements which must be met before 
the Postmaster General can submit a 
building program. 

Furthermore, the bill, as drawn, pro- 
vides that any proposed lease-purchase 
agreement calling for the expenditure of 
more than $20,000 a year must be sub- 
mitted to the Public Works Committee 
of the two Houses of Congress. That is 
another provision which I think will 
have a retarding effect in getting con- 
struction underway, for the simple rea- 
son that I trust Congress will not be in 
session 12 months a year. So I believe 
amendments should be offered to ease 
the application of some of these pro- 
visions. 

I thank the Senator from California 
for his kindness. 

Mr. HOLLAND and Mr. DIRKSEN ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from California yield; and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from Florida, who is a member of 
the committee, and who greatly assisted 
the chairman of the subcommittee. I 
think he was in large part responsible 
for the provision to which the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] has alluded. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I wish 
to retrace a little of the ground which 
has been covered by the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas. The portion of 
section 203 which deals with straight 
lease arrangements is found in subpara- 
graph (B) of paragraph (2) of subsec- 
tion (a). The particular language to 
which the Senator from Kansas refers 
begins in line 18, with the word “Pro- 
vided.” I believe that was the first seg- 
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ment of the bill to which the Senator 
addressed his question. The language is 
as follows: 

Provided, That the Postmaster General 
shall not, for the purposes of this section, 
dispose of (1) any Government-owned prop- 
erty, or interests therein, acquired pursuant 
to section 101 of the Public Buildings Act 
of 1949 (63 Stat. 176) or (2) any Govern- 
ment-owned property, or interests therein, 
which has been acquired pursuant to law, 
prior to the enactment of this act, on which 
there has been constructed a building to be 
used for postal purposes and which is pres- 
ently being used for such purposes. 


In that proviso the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is prohibited from disposing of real 
property in two classifications; first, 
properties which have been acquired un- 
der the 1949 program, of which there are 
approximately 340; and second, prop- 
erties on which post offices have been 
erected, and are being used as post of- 
fices, which include about 3,100 prop- 
erties, as the committee was advised. 
Under this provision the Postmaster 
General, as such, is prohibited from en- 
tering into straight lease agreements 
with respect to those two classes of prop- 
erty. In other words, he cannot cause 
to be built on those two classes of prop- 
erty buildings which he leases, title to 
which will not come back to the Gov- 
ernment. I think that is quite clear. 

Now if the Senator will turn to the 
provision in section 202 which is the 
one dealing with lease-purchase, partic- 
ularly subsection (d) of section 202, he 
will find the other provision to which he 
referred. It reads: 

(d) The authority conferred on the Post- 
master General by subsections (b) and (c) 
of this section to enter into lease-purchase 
agreements with respect to property owned 
by the Government on the date of the en- 
actment of this act, is hereby restricted to 
exclude from such authority any site which 
has been acquired pursuant to law, prior to 
the enactment of this act, on which there 
has been constructed a building to be used 
for postal purposes and which is presently 
being used for such purposes. 


That means that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is excluded from the authority to 
enter into a lease-purchase arrangement 
with respect to a post office building 
now in existence on Government prop- 
erty. A familiar example would be 
county-seat post office buildings through- 
out the Nation. 

The Senator will note, however, that 
there is in subsection (g) of section 411, 
under title I, a provision which relates 
to the General Services Administration, 
and which would still allow the Post- 
master General to avail himself of the 
services of the General Services Adminis- 
tration in cases in which he is unable 
to proceed because of the prohibitions 
which I have just mentioned. 

As I understand, it would still be within 
the authority of the Postmaster General 
to follow the course which is laid down 
in subsection (g) by bringing the Gen- 
eral Services Administration into the 
picture. The committee’s reason for 
permitting that arrangement to con- 
tinue—by the way, the arrangement em- 
bodies the exchange of real property, as 
the Senator will see by going back and 
reading the whole of section 411—is that 
the Post Office Department has been 
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regarded as quite a political department. 
Frequently it has been headed by the 
person who has managed the campaign 
of the successful candidate for President. 
It is subject to peculiar political influ- 
ences, because of the fact that post- 
masters are appointed as they are, and 
the fact that so many of the employee 
vacancies, even in the civil service, are 
filled as they are. 

The experience of the committee with 
the General Services Administration has 
been very satisfactory. It has not been 
subject to some of the possible influences 
which I have just mentioned with refer- 
ence to the Post Office Department. So 
the provisions which permits of exchange 
of the mentioned Post Office properties 
is left in the bill, but is made applicable 
only through the General Services Ad- 
ministration. 

Let me say before I resume my seat 
that I very greatly appreciate the kind 
comments made concerning my limited 
services in connection with this bill, both 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee and the distinguished 
chairman of the full committee. It has 
been a pleasure to work with them and 
with all other members of the committee. 

I hope this bill will be enacted, be- 
cause of the long absence of a building 
program, because of the fact that it is 
quite clear that there will not be a build- 
ing program in the near future, because 
of the unsatisfactory condition of hous- 
ing with respect to post offices through- 
out the land and with respect to many 
other branches of the Government, and 
because of the fact that some areas of 
the Nation have grown very rapidly, and 
have not had the benefit of any public 
building construction during the period 
of their rapid growth. I think it is high- 
ly necessary that the bill be passed so 
that we may avail ourselves of the pri- 
vate capital which is available, and of 
the carefully drawn provisions of the 
bill as it now stands, which I believe will 
result in our obtaining a great many 
new Office buildings, post office buildings, 
and the like, which will make possible a 
much more effective public service. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I, too, would like 
to compliment the junior Senator from 
California for doing a fine job. I know 
he has worked very diligently on the 
bill. I have had previous discussions 
with him, but for the sake of the record, 
I am very anxious, as is the junior Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. Case], 
with respect to his State, to clear up a 
situation which exists in my home city, 
in my home State. 

Will the General Services Administra- 
tion be able to allow a building to be con- 
structed on land which already belongs 
to the Government? I ask the question 
because in the city of Albuquerque, 
which has grown very rapidly in the past 
few years, and where Government activi- 
ties have increased very substantially, 
the Government owns a very fine piece 
of property. It is located across the 
street from the present Federal build- 
ing. This piece of property is 142 by 250 
feet. The Government paid approxi- 
mately $200,000 for it, and it probably is 
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worth considerably more than that to- 
day. 

There is a great deal of interest in 
the question whether this particular 
piece of ground is to be traded off. The 
Government acquired by condemnation 
the corner belonging to the YWCA, at a 
price of $67,000. If the YWCA could 
have hung on to it a few years, it could 
have obtained $200,000 for it easily to- 
day. It is felt that if the Government is 
to trade it off, it should trade it back 
to the YWCA, since the property was 
taken by condemnation for Government 
purposes, and it is felt that it should 
not be used for anything else. 

This case is cited merely to give the 
Senator a little background. Federal of- 
fice facilities in Albuquerque are now in- 
adequate. The Government is now 
renting 200,000 square feet of space. 
Long-range plans of the General Serv- 
ices Administration call for a building 
with space of 150,000 square feet. On 
the land now owned, that would require 
about a five-story building. The Gov- 
ernment has not erected a post office 
building on the land. There are a few 
small buildings left scattered over the 
area, but nearly all of it has been 
cleared. 

Is it the opinion of the Senator in 
charge of the bill that the Government 
would be able to use the land and offer 
a lease arrangement to a builder for the 
construction of a 5-, 6-, or 7-story Fed- 
eral building, which the Government 
could lease and eventually purchase in 
that fashion under the terms of this bill? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I will say to my good 
friend from New Mexico that he need 
have absolutely no fear with respect to 
the specific authority being available 
under the bill to the General Services 
Administration to utilize such a piece of 
property in a city in the State of New 
Mexico for a lease-purchase transaction 
under which a modern Federal office 
building could be provided in that com- 
munity. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor very much. I should like to ask him 
one other question. Would the $20,000 
limitation on page 4, line 12, of the bill 
restrict in any way the size of the build- 
ing that might be erected? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Not at all. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It would restrict 
permission for it, but it would not re- 
strict the size of the building. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. KUCHEL. That is correct. I will 
say to the Senator from New Mexico 
that it was the committee’s judgment 
that the two Public Works Committees 
should come into agreement, again using 
the language of the bill, only in connec- 
tion with those proposed lease-purchase 
contracts which would be of a large 
economic size; and the $20,000 figure 
was accepted by the committee as the 
cutoff figure between what could be ac- 
complished without coming into agree- 
ment with the committees and what 
could not be accomplished without such 
agreement. 

Mr. ANDERSON. In other words, it 
is a restriction on the size of the agree- 
ment, but not on the size of the build- 
ing. 
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a KUCHEL. The Senator is exactly 
right. 

Mr. ANDERSON. At page 37 in the 
report entitled, “Public Building Con- 
struction Projects Outside of the District 
of Columbia,” which is a letter from the 
General Services Administrator and the 
Postmaster General, issued as House 
Document 224 in 1951, there is contained 
a list of buildings in New Mexico. 

It shows at Albuquerque a post office 
at $3 million, and a Federal office build- 
ing at $7,400,000. It is entirely possible 
that the location now available is not 
extremely desirable for the post office 
addition, and the Post Office Depart- 
ment might want under a lease-pur- 
chase agreement to put the additional 
plant somewhere else where it does not 
own real estate. 

However, it is my understanding that 
if it wants to put the Federal office build- 
ing on the property which it does own, 
it may proceed to do so if it prepares 
plans and negotiates contracts and sub- 
mits them to the Public Works Com- 
mittees. 

Mr.KUCHEL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor very much. The people of my com- 
munity have been anxious to know 
whether they have to trade off this piece 
of ground, which is in the very heart of 
the city, and pick out isolated tracts in 
other parts of the city, because the man 
who owns the outlying property might 
be willing to put up a building, or wheth- 
er they could use this valuable piece of 
property, condemned by the Govern- 
ment, for the purpose for which it was 
condemned. If that can be done under 
the bill, as the Senator from California 
assures me it can, then I believe he has 
done our community a great service by 
bringing forward this bill. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator. 
I believe there we have the fundamental 
reason why this type of bill, in the form 
in which the committee finally approved 
it, ought to be adopted, because it would 
give to communities of the State which 
in part the junior Senator from New 
Mexico so ably represents, and in the 
State from which I come, as well as in 
all other States, an opportunity to have 
buildings erected in accordance with the 
Same type of transaction the Senator 
used as a young man when, perhaps, he 
contracted for the building of his first 
home, on time payments. 

925955 ANDERSON, I thank the Sena- 

f 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. CASE, Mr. DIRK- 
SEN, and Mr. KNOWLAND addressed 
the Chair. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I apologize to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. I should like to yield 
to him next. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I may say that pres- 
ently I intend to offer an amendment to 
the section which requires that there be 
agreement on the part of the two Com- 
mittees on Public Works of Congress. I 
shall submit the amendment later, and I 
may say in all kindliness that I believe 
that section to be an invasion of an 
administrative function. It constitutes 
the reason why a similar bill was vetoed 
in 1952. 

Therefore, I shall not labor the point 
with my good friend at the moment, ex- 
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cept to salute him and to say that the 
bill is actually a consummation of 3 or 
4 years’ effort in this field. I earnestly 
hope that the bill may be engrossed on 
the statute books, but I would not want 
to be a party to the effort of sending it 
to the White House if I had the reserva- 
tion that perhaps the President might 
veto it. I may say in all good con- 
science, having examined the ministe- 
rial functions of the committees of Con- 
gress, that if I were in the White House, 
with the regard I have for the doctrine 
of the separation of powers under the 
Constitution, I would veto the bill. 

So I think I should say in all kindli- 
ness and conviction that I shall offer the 
amendment for the consideration of the 
Senate. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Ishall be glad to yield 
on my own time. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I shall reserve my 
comments on the amendment which the 
able Senator from Illinois wishes to offer 
until he offers it, because I feel rather 
strongly on that subject. 

When I had the honor to be the comp- 
troller in the government of my State I 
participated in lawsuits which revolved 
around the same subject. I shall make 
my comments when my able friend from 
Illinois offers his amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield to my friend 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I should like to have 
the attention of the Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. DInKSsEN J. He mentioned a very 
important section of the bill. It is one 
of the major safeguards in the bill in 
connection with the new policy. It is 
similar to the safeguard which is being 
used every day. Millions of dollars are 
being spent by the military services un- 
der this same system. Certainly it is 
not an innovation or any invasion of the 
prerogatives of the executive depart- 
ment. Without such a safeguard in the 
bill I could not support it. I believe the 
fact that such a provision was in the 
bill was a major part of the consideration 
which resulted in the bill being reported 
by the committee. I appreciate the 
Senator’s sentiments and his right in the 
premises, but, in many respects, that 
provision is the heart of the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield for an 
observation? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The fact is that the 
Chief Executive has constantly and con- 
sistently resisted this kind of encroach- 
ment on the executive power. It did get 
into a military construction bill under 
eircumstances—and I am drawing en- 
tirely on memory—because of which it 
was extremely difficult indeed for the 
President to do other than to sign the 
bill. However, wherever the issue has 
been clear cut, I believe the Chief Execu- 
tive has always manifested his right to 
reject it. It must not be forgotten that 
under the language that is contained in 
the bill agreement is required by the 
Public Works Committees of Congress. 
What is involved is a ministerial func- 
tion; it does not pertain to the power 
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of the purse, and yet there is a delegation 
by the Senate and the House to two com- 
mittees of power to take part in the 
agreement before a lease- purchase con- 
tract can be made valid. It goes further 
than any proposal which has ever come 
to my attention in the Senate or in the 
House. For one thing, we must assume 
responsibility for it. But it does place 
in the Public Works Committees of the 
Senate and the House a veto power 
which, under our political system, could 
make a complete nullity of the whole 
program. 

As a Member of this body, I am not 
yet willing to delegate that kind of power 
to any committee, even though I may 
be a member of it. I understand the 
circumstances by which it got into the 
military construction bill and why it is 
a clear issue. I should like to ask my 
friend from California this question: 
Has not the Attorney General sent a 
letter to the committee with respect to 
this provision? 

Mr. KUCHEL. In answer to that 
question, I may say to my friend from 
Illinois that during the hearings by the 
subcommittee last January 21 it was 
suggested to the attorney for the Gen- 
eral Services Administration that the 
views of the Attorney General upon the 
exact subject to which the Senator now 
alludes be obtained and be made a part 
of the record. It was not until a matter 
of hours ago that it was brought to my 
attention by the chairman of the com- 
mittee that the Attorney General of the 
United States, acting through one of his 
assistants, had indicated a doubt as to 
the constitutionality of that provision 
of the bill. I say, frankly, that that is 
the factual situation. 

I now yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I wish to 
revert to the matter which we were 
earlier discussing with respect to the use 
of existing post office property in the 
development of lease-purchase contracts, 

Mr. KUCHEL. Does the Senator re- 
fer to unimproved property? 

Mr. CASE. No; I refer to improved 
property. 

Earlier the Senator gave an affirma- 
tive response to my question. I am sure 
there are scores of other instances of 
towns or cities having outgrown their 
existing postal facilities where it would 
be obviously to the advantage of the 
Government to utilize the existing prop- 
erty. I think the Senator from Cali- 
fornia gave an affirmative answer by 
saying he thought the bill did permit 
that. The Senator from Florida has 
pointed out the provision on page 5 of 
the bill, which states that when re- 
quested by the Postmaster General, the 
Administrator of General Services is au- 
thorized to exercise the authority vested 
in him to acquire property for postal 
purposes, or to provide space for postal 
purposes in buildings acquired for other 
purposes. 

To make it specific, would the Senator 
from California join in what I under- 
stood to be a correct statement by the 
Senator from Florida, that through the 
Administrator of General Services exist- 
ing postal property may be used in con- 
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nection with an exchange or as a proper 
payment under an existing contract? 

Mr. KUCHEL. My answer would be, 
Yes. We are speaking, now, about a 
post office building actually in operation 
today which the Senator would desire to 
use in a lease-purchase contract for a 
new post office building. The Senator is 
correct in saying that that lease-pur- 
chase transaction could be effected 
through the General Services Adminis- 
tration, but not by the Post Office De- 
partment. 

Mr. CASE. It probably was the phi- 
losophy of the committee that the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services is more 
in the real estate business than is the 
Post Office Department, inasmuch as 
he is the person who disposes of real 
estate which has been declared to be 
excess so far as the needs of the military 
services or of other branches of the 
Government are concerned. He is the 
real estate transactions man, so to 
speak, of the Government today. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I think that was one 
of the motivating reasons for the com- 
mittee’s action. 

Mr. CASE. Let me say that the pro- 
vision in the law relating to real estate 
and military construction has been 
operating quite satisfactorily, so far as 
I know. I had nothing to do with ini- 
tiating it. I merely inherited it on the 
Armed Services Committee. 

But the cold, hard fact is that real 
estate requests have been pared down as 
a result of the suggestion of the commit- 
tee, and the fact is that construction 
programs have been revised. It is also 
a fact that when the Secretary of De- 
fense, under the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, took a new look at the military con- 
struction program, he worked with the 
Armed Services subcommittee dealing 
with this subject, and we were able to 
Save several million dollars. 

I hope that whatever the Senator from 
Illinois has in mind in the nature of an 
amendment will not destroy the intent 
of the committee in reporting this bill 
with this amendment. The record 
clearly shows that the operation of a 
similar provision in connection with mil- 
itary construction has saved the pur- 
chase of real estate and the taking of 
real estate from private owners, such as 
homesteads which the owners did not 
want to give up. It has prevented some 
military installations from being exces- 
sive in cost, and in a few instances it has 
actually resulted in a review of requests 
for military installations, notably one 
in French Morocco, which the Defense 
Department said was not needed. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I think the Senator has 
made a very good argument. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Did I correctly un- 
derstand from the statement of the Sen- 
ator from California that the Post Office 
Department could, by transferring a 
presently owned post office property to 
the General Services Administration, 
trade it in in negotiations for the con- 
struction of a post office at another site? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Yes. As the bill 
came from the House there was no re- 
striction with respect to any type of 
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property. The committee added a num- 
ber of restrictions. In this instance it 
added the restriction that the Post Office 
Department itself—and the Senator from 
Florida will recall this, because I think 
he was the sponsor of it—should not 
utilize existing post office construction in 
lease-purchase contracts. 

It did nothing, of course, to touch the 
right of the Post Office Department to 
enter into lease-purchase contracts on 
the many, many unimproved sites which 
it now owns, which, presumably, were 
originally purchased in order some day 
to erect a new post office building 
thereon. 

What the Senator from Florida said 
a moment ago is correct, that there is 
no such restriction with respect to the 
General Services Administration. So 
the Post Office Department, under this 
bill, would have the right to ask the 
General Services Administration to dis- 
pose of the post office in City A and 
enter into a lease-purchase contract to 
build a new one. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. With reference to 
the situation pointed out a moment ago 
by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], regarding property which the 
Post Office Department owns in Albu- 
querque at the present time—— 

Mr. KUCHEL. The General Services 
Administration? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know which 
agency it is. But if the Post Office De- 
partment owned it, what would prohibit 
the Post Office Department from taking 
this property, transferring it to the Gen- 
eral Services Administration, and then 
entering into an agreement to construct 
a building in another part of the city, 
and use the property, which they now 
own, and which would be transferred 
to the General Services Administration, 
as part payment for the new property? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Let me see if I under- 
stand the situation correctly. First, the 
Senator from New Mexico raised a ques- 
tion pertaining to a piece of property 
owned by the General Services Admin- 
istration, which I answered, in behalf 
of the committee, by saying that it was 
exactly the type of lease-purchase trans- 
action the committee and the bill in- 
tended to permit. 

The Senator from Delaware raises 
another question. Will the Senator re- 
state it? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Would it be pos- 
sible to take the property which they 
now own in Albuquerque in exchange 
for property in another area of the city, 
and to use the presently owned property 
as partial payment under the contract? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I should like to 
hear the answer to that question, be- 
cause I wonder if that building could be 
3 without someone knowing about 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If they can trade a 
piece of property which has a building 
on it, what is to stop them from trading 
0 building before they erect a build- 

? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Will the Senator ask 

his question again? 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. If, as the Senator 
from New Mexico has just pointed out, 
they can trade without restriction a 
property, which has a building on it, or, 
as the Senator from New Mexico has 
pointed out, a piece of property on which 
there is no construction, but is simply 
a vacant lot, what is to prevent them 
from turning the property over to the 
General Services Administration, to be 
used as a down payment in the negotia- 
tion for a building to be constructed in 
another section of the city? 

Mr. KUCHEL. In another city? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; in another sec- 
tion of the same city. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I do not think there 
is anything to prevent that. 

Again, I say that when the bill came 
from the House, there was no restriction 
of any kind or character contained in 
it with respect to any property presently 
owned by the General Services Admin- 
istration or the Post Office Department, 
improved or unimproved. 

The committee, however, with respect 
to the Post Office Department, wrote in 
a restriction providing that a lease- 
purchase transaction could not be en- 
tered into with respect to property on 
which there was now located a post office 
which was being used as such. 

The committee did nothing, however, 
with respect to the overall right of the 
General Services Administration, on the 
request of the Post Office Department, as 
the language at the bottom of page 5 
provides, to carry out, in its discretion, 
such request as the Post Office Depart- 
ment or Postmaster General might make 
of it. 

I observe the Senator from Florida on 
his feet. I think he was mainly respon- 
sible for this recommendation in the 
committee. I will ask him whether I 
have made a fair statement of the posi- 
tion of the committee and whether he 
desires to comment further on it. 

Mr. HOLLAND, I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from California. I 
think he has made a fair statement of 
the situation. 

In commenting further, I wish to call 
the attention of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Delaware to two provisions in 
the bill, which I believe have not been 
mentioned in the debate so far. But 
they appear in the bill by the suggestion 
of the General Services Administration 
itself, as applicable to itself. The lan- 
guage of the first provision appears on 
page 5, lines 13 to 21, inclusive, as follows: 

That the Government real property to be 
exchanged may be credited in whole or in 
part to the purchase price of the property 
for which it is exchanged, except that where 
the amount of the credit for the real prop- 
erty to be exchanged exceeds the amount of 
the purchase price, the amount of the re- 
maining proceeds shall, except as provided in 
section 205 of the Post Office Department 
Property Act of 1953, be covered into the 
miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury of 
the United States. 


That makes it very undesirable, of 
course, from the factual standpoint, for 
anyone to trade highly desirable and val- 
uable property, which has enhanced 
greatly in value since its purchase, such 
as the property mentioned by the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. The committee 
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thought this language would practically 
exclude any such possibility. 

There was no such provision as that in 
title II applicable to the Post Office De- 
partment, and the committee suggested 
the inclusion of the same sort of pro- 
vision, and it is found on page 13, lines 
19 to 24, inclusive, as follows: 

Provided, That any amount received by the 
Postmaster General from the sale of such 
property, under authority of this title, which 
exceeds the amount paid therefor from the 
appropriations for the Post Office Depart- 
ment, shall be covered into the Treasury 
as miscellaneous receipts. 


The committee felt that these two pro- 
visions would pretty largely exclude the 
possibility of doing that which has been 
suggested by the distinguished Senators. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I appreciate the ex- 
planation made by the distinguished 
Senator from Florida. The committee 
may have considered the point regard- 
ing the Post Office Department, but I 
point out—and I think I am correct in 
this statement—that if the Post Office 
Department wished to bypass this pro- 
vision, all that would be necessary to be 
done would be to turn the property over 
to the General Services Administration, 
to negotiate in the name of the General 
Services Administration, and any prop- 
erty owned by the United States Gov- 
ernment could be traded off. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 
TOMORROW 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from California yield 
for a unanimous-consent request, which 
certainly should not take more than a 
minute? 

Mr. KUCHEL, I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its labors this after- 
noon, it stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN PUB- 
LIC BUILDINGS BY PURCHASE 
CONTRACTS 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 6342) to amend 
the Public Building Act of 1949 to au- 
thorize the Administrator of General 
Services to acquire title to real prop- 
erty and to provide for the construction 
of certain public buildings thereon by 
executing purchase contracts; to extend 
the authority of the Postmaster General 
to lease quarters for post-office purposes; 
and for other purposes, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recor a communi- 
cation which I have received this after- 
noon from Mr. J. V. Rankin, of the De- 
partment of Justice, together with a 
memorandum giving the observations of 
Mr. Rankin and the Department of Jus- 
tice relative to the pending bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, may I 
ask that they be read at this time? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not know 
whether the Senators who are engaged 
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in a discussion of the bill would desire 
that they be read now, but I wanted the 
letter and the memorandum to be made 
a part of the RECORD. 

I think, as a part of the Senator’s own 
observations, he could ask that they be 
read, but since the junior Senator from 
California has extended me the courtesy 
to have this interruption in the debate 
on the bill, I do not wish to take the 
time now to read them. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Very well. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the memorandum were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
April 8, 1954. 
Hon. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator: I am transmitting here- 
with, as requested, a memorandum with re- 
spect to S. 690 and H. R. 6342 concerning cer- 
tain authorization to the Administrator of 
General Services to enter into lease-purchase 
agreements. 

Sincerely, 
J. LEE RANKIN, 


MEMORANDUM To SENATOR KNOWLAND 


There are pending before the Senate S. 690 
and H. R. 6342 which, in general, would au- 
thorize the Administrator of General Services 
to enter into lease-purchase agreements un- 
der which buildings leased by the United 
States for long terms would eventually be- 
come the property of the United States. 

As reported by the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations (S. Rept. No. 318, 
83d Cong., 1st sess.), S. 690 provides (at p. 4, 
lines 20-25) that— 

e) No proposed lease-purchase agreement 
calling for the expenditure of more than 
$50,000 per annum shall be executed under 
this section unless it has been submitted, 30 
days prior to its effective date, to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations of the 
Senate and the Committee on Government 
Operations of the House of Representatives.” 

As reported by the Senate Committee on 
Public Works (S. Rept. No. 1084, 83d Cong., 
2d sess.), H. R. 6342 provides (at p. 4, lines 
11-19) that— 

„(e) No proposed purchase contract agree- 
ment calling for the expenditure of more 
than $20,000 per annum shall be executed 
under this section unless the Administrator 
has come into agreement with the Committee 
on Public Works of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives with respect to 
such purchase contract agreement.” 

The difference between the quoted pro- 
visions presents a serious question as to the 
relationship under the Constitution between 
the Congress and the executive branch. 

Pursuant to our fundamental constitu- 
tional principle of separation of powers, ar- 
ticle I of the Constitution vests the legisla- 
tive power of the United States in the Con- 
gress, while article II vests the Executive 
power in the President and directs that “he 
shall take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed.” It is difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that these provisions of the Consti- 
tution would be violated by the provision 
of H. R. 6342 that no proposed purchase con- 
tract agreement calling for an annual ex- 
penditure of more than $20,000 shall be ex- 
ecuted unless “the Administrator has come 
into agreement with the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives with respect to such purchase con- 
tract agreement.” 

The obvious purpose of this provision of 
H. R. 6342 is to subject such proposed real- 
estate transactions to the prior approval or 
disapproval of committees of the Congress. 
The practical effect is to vest the power to 
make such purchase contract agreements 
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jointly in the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices and the members of the Committees on 
Public Works. It is well established in 
American constitutional law that such 
powers cannot be placed in a member, offi- 
cer, or committee of the legislature. In- 
deed, probably no one would contend that 
under the Constitution the sole power to 
make such agreements could be vested in 
legislative committees. The same principles 
preclude a committee of Congress from ex- 
ercising such power jointly with an execu- 
tive officer. 

It is clear that Congress could reserve to 
itself the power to determine in the form of 
regular legislation whether a particular pur- 
chase contract agreement should be made. 
Historically, Congress has enacted many laws 
authorizing specific real-estate transactions 
on behalf of the United States. On the other 
hand. Congress may by legislation empower 
executive officers to execute such transactions 
subject to whatever general legislative stand- 
ards Congress chooses to prescribe. But 
while Congress may thus elect whether such 
decisions shall be made by legislative or by 
executive action, it cannot place the power to 
make such decisions in its committees. 
Viewing the power to determine whether 
such a purchase contract agreement should 
be made as a legislative power, it cannot be 
delegated to individual members or to com- 
mittees of the Congress; viewing it as an 
executive function, the constitutional sep- 
aration of powers prohibits vesting it in 
Members or committees of the Congress. 

This provision of H. R. 6342 involves, not a 
mere technicality, but a departure from our 
constitutional practice which, if system- 
atically pursued, could result in a radical 
change in the distribution of the powers of 
the Federal Government. Its principle could 
be applied to subject a huge variety of gov- 
ernmental actions to the prior approval or 
disapproval of committees of the Congress, 
including committees consisting of a single 
Member or the Members of Congress from a 
particular State. 

The constitutional principles, referred to 
above, which prohibit such a drastic revision 
in our basic form of government have been 
applied by the United States Supreme Court 
and by the State courts to a number of situ- 
ations similar to that which would be created 
by H. R. 6342. And they have been asserted 
vigorously by Presidents Wilson, Hoover, 
Roosevelt, and Truman. 

If, in authorizing the purchase contract 
agreements or lease-purchase agreements 
contemplated by H. R. 6342 and S. 690, Con- 
gress is unable to prescribe adequate general 
legislative standards to guide and restrict 
executive officers in making such agreements, 
it would be far better if Congress reserved 
to itself for specific legislative action in ac- 
cordance with the Constitution the types of 
cases in which it is unwilling to entrust to 
executive officers the making of such agree- 
ments, instead of attempting to give to its 
committees a decisive role in the administra- 
tion of a statute in violation of the Consti- 
tution. 

While Congress may not through its com- 
mittees administer or share in the adminis- 
tration of a statute, Congress and its com- 
mittees are entitled to obtain information as 
to whether a statute is being administered in 
accordance with the congressional purpose. 
Thereupon, if Congress is dissatisfied with 
its administration, it may, through the regu- 
lar legislative process, take specific or gen- 
eral corrective action. Thus, no constitu- 
tional problems are presented by the provi- 
sion of S. 690 that no proposed lease- 
purchase agreement involving an annual ex- 
penditure of more than $50,000 shall be ex- 
ecuted by the Administrator “unless it has 
been submitted, 30 days prior to its effective 
date, to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations of the Senate and the Committee on 
Government Operations of the House of 
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Representatives.” Such a requirement rec- 
ognizes that Congress sometimes needs cur- 
rent information on the administration of 
a statute together with a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to take corrective legislative action if 
it so desires. Similar waiting period require- 
ments were contained in the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act of 1944 and in the statutes authoriz- 
ing the Supreme Court to prepare and sub- 
mit to the Congress the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure and the Federal Rules of 
Civil Procedure. 

To summarize: the power to approve or 
disapprove proposed contracts which H. R. 
6342 would give to committees of Congress 
violates the separation-of-powers provisions 
of the Constitution. The notice and waiting 
period requirements of S. 690 fully satisfy 
the right of Congress to obtain information, 
and provide Congress with an opportunity to 
prevent action which it disapproves through 
the regular legislative process. 

J. L. R. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I have 
just listened with a great deal of in- 
terest to the discussion as to what will 
happen to property owned by the Post 
Office Department which may be used 
for the construction of lease-purchase 
buildings by the transfer of title, so to 
speak, to the General Services Admin- 
istration. 

It seems to me that the bill goes a 
long way in taking control of post-office 
buildings and post-office operations from 
the Post Office Department. Frankly, 
I think the committee has gone too far. 

This agency has for years adminis- 
tered the program, and according to the 
language on page 5, line 18, the Post 
Office Department was exempted from 
the proceeds which were to be covered 
into miscellaneous receipts. Now a new 
provision is written, which frankly takes 
away from the Post Office Department 
the right to control its own property. 
I think that is going too far. 

I sincerely hope that some provision 
can be made which will at least give 
this great agency of our Government 
control of its own programs and its 
own property. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I think the answer to 
what the Senator from Kansas has sug- 
gested, first of all with respect to the 
miscellaneous receipts provision, is that 
the bill provides, as to both the Post 
Office Department and the General 
Services Administration, that each 
agency will retain what was originally 
appropriated to buy the piece of prop- 
erty involved. It is the extra amount— 
the profit—which would go into the mis- 
cellaneous receipts of the Treasury. 

I have been informed by the commit- 
tee staff that the Post Office Department 
has not historically constructed the 
buildings which it is now using. But, 
regardless of that, we are faced with a 
situation in which the committee be- 
lieved, in good faith, that there should 
be a restriction upon the disposal of 
post-office buildings under lease-pur- 
chase agreements. Let the record be 
very clear about this fact: The repre- 
sentatives of both the Post Office De- 
partment and the General Services Ad- 
ministration indicated that the lease- 
purchase proposals, in the main, were 
going to be exceptional situations. They 
were not going to be utilized in every 
small town and hamlet in all the 48 
States of the Nation. So we should not 
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be concerned too much, Mr. President, 
with the restriction suggested by the 
Senator from Florida, which was 
adopted by the committee. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Iwish to congratulate the 
distinguished Senator from California, 
as well as the other members of his com- 
mittee, for the work which has been done 
on this bill. I have hoped that some- 
thing of this sort would be done, in order 
that we might obtain more construction 
of needed public works. 

I am rather distressed to hear the 
Senator say that he does not believe this 
method of construction would be used 
in many cases. I had hoped it would 
be used in a considerable number of 
cases. 

In the State of Louisiana we have 
needed construction of several public 
buildings for a long period of time. I 
wish to ask the Senator from California 
if it would not be desirable for the com- 
mittee to have an opportunity to look 
at more of the lease-purchase agree- 
ments. 

The Committee on Armed Services has 
used that device, and I have felt it has 
been used very effectively. It was a 
simple matter to send a notice to all 
members of the committee; and if any 
member wished to object to any of the 
proposals, he would notify the chairman 
of the committee, and the committee 
would study the matter very carefully. 

When land acquisitions were proposed 
to the Committee on Armed Services, the 
chairman would require that notice be 
given to the members; and I believe 
about 80 or 90 percent of such proposals 
went through without much question, 
because they appeared to be in good 
order. I see no good reason why the 
Committee on Public Works should not 
examine all agreements which involve 
rentals of not more than $10,000. Iwon- 
der if the Senator from California would 
have any objection to reducing the figure 
to $10,000 rather than $20,000. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana for his comments with 
respect to the committee’s action, but 
I would say to the Senator the present 
Federal law with respect to purchases 
and rentals in the Department of De- 
fense requires, as the Senator well knows, 
that the Committees on Armed Services 
of the Senate and the House come into 
agreement with the Defense Department. 
So that actually there is considerably 
more of a restriction in this bill regard- 
ing amounts of money, because in this 
bill the cutoff figure is $20,000. 

Consideration was given in the com- 
mittee to adopting precisely the same 
language in the bill as that contained 
in the present law with regard to the 
Department of Defense. One of the 
members of the subcommittee suggested 
that, in his judgment, the figure should 
be lowered from $25,000 to $20,000. To 
that extent the committee considered the 
question, and the committee agreed, not 
unanimously, but in great majority, that 
the $20,000 figure be used. 

Mr. LONG, Of course, the limitation 
of $20,000 on a purchase-contract agree- 
ment would mean that a building costing 
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$200,000 could be constructed under 
such an agreement without the agree- 
ment being submitted to the two commit- 
tees. It would seem to me it would be 
preferable that the committees should 
look at such an agreement. As a matter 
of fact, if the Government were consid- 
ering the construction of a post office 
which would cost $100,000, would not the 
committee, in the usual course of its 
business, have occasion to study the au- 
thorization to determine whether the 
post office should be constructed? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Actually the transac- 
tions, of whatever amount, would be re- 
ported to the Congress, but it was felt 
by the committee that in these difficult 
and involved transactions involving a 
purchase, the check or balance of agree- 
ment on the part of the committees 
should be required only where there was, 
as the Senator has suggested, a substan- 
tialcontract. The Senator is completely 
correct when he states that the same 
problem would exist in connection with 
all such contracts, but the committee 
was attempting to follow the precedent 
which a prior Congress had established 
in such legislation regarding the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Mr. LONG. I am hopeful that there 
will be more construction, under the bill, 
than the Senator from California an- 
ticipates, and that major construction 
may result following the enactment of 
the proposed legislation. However, it 
may be that, if the bill should be passed, 
the construction would be slight and not 
in sufficient degree to require that all 
such agreements be carefully examined 
by the Congress. I thought it might be 
well, if the measure were put into effect, 
that the Congress should have a chance 
to study the projects. 

I should further like to state that in 
the case of all post-office buildings under 
construction, I am sure the State and 
local governments would be willing to 
agree that no taxes would be charged on 
such buildings, if this was made a con- 
dition of the lease-purchase agreement 
and required in the pending legislation. 
However, such agreements would require 
some delay. The State legislatures 
would be required to enact legislation to 
authorize tax exemption for such con- 
struction. It would also take time for 
the municipal governments to act. 
However, I wonder if it would not be 
desirable that there be a provision in the 
bill to require that the State and local 
governments, in order that there may be 
agreements to erect such construction in 
those areas, should have to agree that 
no taxes would be collected for such 
construction. 

Mr. KUCHEL. There was discussion 
in the committee concerning the whole 
question of taxation of the two sov- 
ereignties and all the ramifications of 
that question. The language which was 
inserted was adopted because of the ex- 
treme difficulty of lining up the tax au- 
thorities of the 48 States. For example, 
in many of the States the responsibility 
with respect to ad valorem taxes is riv- 
eted into the State constitutions. If 
any benefit in the immediate future is 
to be received in the State of the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana and in the other 
States where there is a real need for new 
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Federal buildings, such construction 
would be delayed if the Congress should 
become involved in the complex field 
of State taxation. So it was decided 
that, so far as lease-purchase buildings 
are concerned, they will be subject to 
taxation until title passes. It was left 
for subsequent action of Congress to de- 
cide what the general underlying theory 
on the question ought to be, and it will 
have to be worked out in the form of 
legislation. 

Mr. LONG. Whenever the Federal 
Government sees fit to exercise the op- 
tion to purchase such property, the Fed- 
eral Government would no longer be 
in the position of having to pay taxes to 
the local government, under the terms 
of the bill; is that correct? 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator is cor- 
rect. A provision was suggested which 
would prevent the Government from 
immediately paying such charges. In 
some instances, and the Senator can 
think of some practical ones, the Con- 
gress will have to appropriate specific 
moneys to pay for the contract. 

Mr. LONG. I want to be entirely 
frank with the Senator from California. 
I believe it would be preferable for Con- 
gress to appropriate money to build pub- 
lic buildings in localities in the States. 
Nevertheless, having struggled with the 
problem of acquiring new post offices, 
I have come to the conclusion that the 
State of Louisiana and the other States 
need some measure to expedite the con- 
struction of such necessary public works. 
For that reason I have been in favor of 
this kind of legislation for some time, 
and I shall be glad to support it. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I agree with the Sen- 
ator very much, and I thank him. Ob- 
viously, if a purchase could be made and 
moneys were available for appropriations 
every time a building was needed, and it 
could be bought and paid for, it would 
be the best way for the Government to 
acquire buildings and land, as is done in 
the case of individual families. 

On the other hand, as suggested by 
members of the subcommittee earlier, we 
have had the unfortunate situation in 
America of the Government leasing and 
paying rent for as long as 50 years on the 
same building, and at the end of that 
time acquiring no equitable title at all. 
In that kind of transaction the bill gives 
the Government the same right of time 
payments and acquiring equitable title 
as the Senator from Louisiana, I, and 
probably all of us have had at some time 
in purchasing a home. 

Mr. LONG. I believe that in many in- 
stances the Government, by the terms 
of the bill, will be able to acquire much 
better facilities at the same or perhaps 
a lesser expense, and at the same time 
commence needed construction which 
many communities of the Nation need. 

Mr.KUCHEL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL, I yield to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am compelled to 
say, because of the comments of my good 
friend, the junior Senator from Louisi- 
ana, that it is my belief and my hope 
that there will be a very sizable con- 
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struction program. This bill will not 
take the place of a duly enacted and 
large public building program, but it will 
permit of the construction of buildings, 
under one of the several possibilities 
provided for in the bill, in the various 
places where such buildings are most 
needed. I assure the Senator that was 
the intention. 

I should also like to say that the 
modest Senator from California was able 
to make a very real contribution in the 
consideration of this bill by reason of 
the fact that he had served for a number 
of years as comptroller of his State, and 
of course his State is a growing and 
progressive one, and has had need for 
many public buildings of various kinds, 
So he brought to the committee a very 
practical knowledge of the working out 
of a program for providing necessary 
public buildings in his State. His ex- 
perience and knowledge were of inesti- 
mable service to the committee, and I 
think have resulted in the bill being 
much more practical than seems to be 
apprehended by some distinguished 
Senators. 

Let me say now to the Senator from 
Kansas, who is so much concerned—and 
properly so—with the post-office con- 
struction program, that it was not in- 
tended to cut off the possibility of having 
the Post Office Department do many, 
many of the needed things in the way 
of construction which we know that De- 
partment needs. However, it was the 
very definite conviction of the commit- 
tee, and I believe I can speak for all 
members of the committee, that as to 
existing post offices, which have become 
the symbols of the Federal Govern- 
ment—for instance, in county-seat 
towns all over the Nation—it would cre- 
ate an unfavorable reception to the bill, 
rather than a favorable one, if the people 
were to think, generally, that a depart- 
ment which, whether rightly or wrongly, 
is usually regarded as a political one, 
would have authority to trade and traffic 
in getting rid of the present post offices 
in the county-seat towns. 

I believe a study of the bill will show 
that the provision with which the Sen- 
ator from Kansas has been concerned is 
a good one, and will not in any way pre- 
vent meeting most of the needs of the 
Post Office Department. It is the inten- 
tion of the committee that those needs 
be met. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
AIKEN in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from California yield to the Senator 
from Virginia? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. How are the valuations 
of the buildings to be arrived at or fixed? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Does the Senator 
from Virginia refer to the amount in- 
volved in a given contract? 

Mr. BYRD. As I understand, the pro- 
posal is to make a contract with some- 
one who will construct a building, and at 
the end of a certain number of years 
the building will become the property of 
the Government. It seems to me it is 
very important to know, in that connec- 
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tion, how the valuation of the building 
will be arrived at or fixed. Who will do 
it? 

Mr. KUCHEL. So far as the bill itself 
is concerned, I believe it will help me re- 
ply to the Senator from Virginia if I re- 
fer to an example. Let us assume that 
the General Services Administration has 
a piece of property worth $100,000. The 
General Services Administration would 
enter into a lease-purchase agreement 
to construct a building which it would 
provide and specify for and advertise for, 
just as it would do in case Congress had 
appropriated the money to that agency; 
and a building would be constructed for 
$1 million, let us say. So there would 
be tied up in that venture a piece of 
property worth 

Mr. BYRD. Who will audit the cost 
of the building? Will the contractor’s 
word be taken for the cost of the build- 
ing, or how will the cost be fixed? That 
is a vitally important question, because 
the Government will return the cost 
to the contractor before the Govern- 
ment will obtain ownership of the build- 
ing. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The General Services 
Administration, I would say to the Sena- 
tor from Virginia, would make exactly 
the same check, as I understand the 
situation, as if Congress had appropri- 
ated the money and the General Services 
Administration had purchased the build- 


ing. 

Mr. BYRD. No; I differ with the Sen- 
ator on that point, unless there is some 
such provision in the bill, because if the 
Government makes a contract for the 
construction of a building, of course the 
Government will pay the cost of the con- 
tract. However, that is not to be done 
in this case. In this case, someone will 
erect a building for the use of the Gov- 
ernment. Is that correct? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD. Who will determine how 
much the particular building costs? 
What audit will be made? 

Mr. KUCHEL. First of all, of course 
the Public Works Committees of the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives 
will have to agree that a lease-purchase 
contract may be entered into. 

Mr. BYRD. Does the bill stipulate 
that the contract is to be on a basis of 
exact cost; or what does the bill provide 
in that connection? What interest will 
be paid, and so forth? 

Mr. KUCHEL. No; I would say to the 
Senator from Virginia that the bill is 
silent insofar as concerns spelling out 
the manner in which the General Serv- 
ices Administration or the Post Office 
Department 

Mr. BYRD. Does the Senator from 
California think the bill should be si- 
lent? There is an opportunity there 
for a great deal of graft and a great deal 
of fraud, it seems to me. 

Let us consider an illustration. Let 
us consider a post-office building, for 
instance. Suppose someone offered to 
construct a post-office building, to be 
leased to the Government—that is to be 
the first step, I understand; and if I am 
in error about this matter, I ask the 
Senator from California please to cor- 
rect me. Let us assume that the one 
who makes the offer makes his own con- 
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tract. Will it go through any Govern- 
ment agency? It will not, will it? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Under the provisions 
of the bill it would go to the Public 
Works Committees of the two Houses. 

Mr. BYRD. But the Senator from 
California knows that those committees 
have no facilities for looking into such 
matters. It would go to those commit- 
tees only if it involved more than $20,000. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I can only say that the 
situation is exactly the same, so far as 
the agencies are concerned, as the sit- 
uation today with respect to simple 
leasing. 

First of all, under the provisions of 
the bill each of the two agencies men- 
tioned has the right to negotiate a con- 
tract to pay rental installments on prop- 
erty title to which will subsequently be 
vested in the Government. The Comp- 
troller General will have the same re- 
sponsibility, in perusing the terms of the 
contract to be entered into, that he 
would have in the case of all other con- 
tractual arrangements. 

The Senator from Virginia has sug- 
gested the possibility of fraud in the 
transactions. I say to him that is why 
in the case of the large contracts I voted 
for the restrictive amendment. 

But, in addition, in each instance a 
written contract will be entered into. 
The provisions of the contract, the 
amount of interest that will be required, 
the type of building, and the specifica- 
tions the Government wants, will be 
matters of public record; the contracts 
will be advertised; and annual reports 
will be made to Congress. 

It seems to me the Senator from Vir- 
ginia has shown the reason why there 
should be the additional restriction pro- 
vided by the committee amendments. 

Mr. BYRD. I do not think I have 
made myself clear to the Senator from 
California. When we read page 4 of 
the report, in respect to title II, we ob- 
serve that it is based upon the cost. The 
report states: 

Translated into terms of initial construc- 
tion, and annual payment of $20,000 would 
mean a building with a construction cost of 
about $200,000. 


The annual payment is based upon 
the cost. Who is to audit the cost, or 
what evidence would the contractor give 
that he spent a specific amount of 
money on the project? What interest 
would he receive? What profits would 
he receive? The cost must all be paid 
back by the Government before the Gov- 
ernment can take title to the property. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BYRD. As I visualize this pro- 
gram, it will be a tremendous mass- 
building program. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The testimony before 
the committee, by representatives of 
each agency, was to the effect that the 
lease- purchase authority would not be 
exereised in a great number of cases; 
but the Senator is correct; the power is 
in the bill. 

Mr. BYRD. Whenever power exists, 
it is usually used. I have learned that 
from my experience in the Senate. 

I am not being especially critical of 
the bill. I simply wish to understand 
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who is to fix the cost. Who is to audit 
the cost? Under the terms of the bill 
the Government is supposed to pay rent- 
als to the extent of the cost. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. KUCHEL. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. After that it becomes the 
property of the Government. 

Mr. KUCHEL. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. What facilities are pro- 
vided in the bill for ascertaining, for 
example, whether a contractor charges 
the Government $100,000 when he pays 
out for the building only $80,000? 

Mr. KUCHEL. In the first instance it 
will be the responsibility of the head of 
the governmental agency. Beyond that, 
I will say to the Senator that the Comp- 
troller General would have the same 
authority over the contracts to be en- 
tered into that he would have over any 
other contracts. 

Mr. BYRD. Where does the bill pro- 
vide that the contractor shall not receive 
more than the cost of the building? I 
have not been able to find such a pro- 
vision in the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. Let us complete the dis- 
cussion, 

Mr. HOLLAND. I was merely trying 
to expedite matters. 

Mr. BYRD. I appreciate that, but I 
would rather have the Senator from 
California answer the question. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I will say to the Sena- 
tor that the committee has not spelled 
out in the bill any specific guidelines 
for the General Services Administration, 

Mr. BYRD. Does not the Senator 
think they should be spelled out? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I cannot say that they 
should not be, but today the General 
Services Administration may enter into 
a leasehold if it so desires. 

Mr. BYRD. That is correct. 

Mr. KUCHEL. And there are no spe- 
cific guidelines in the present law rela- 
tive to leaseholds. 

Mr. BYRD. That is an entirely differ- 
ent question. A leasehold involves the 
question of leasing a building, does it 
not? 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. The purpose of this leg- 
islation is to authorize the construction 
of a building which will become the 
property of the United States Govern- 
ment when the Government pays back, 
in annual payments, the total cost of 
the building, whatever it may be. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. The point I make is that 
there is nothing in the bill to fix the cost. 
The contractor may say, This building 
cost me $1 million.” It may have cost 
him only $800,000. There is nothing in 
the bill to require that the rental must 
be based upon the cost. It would not 
be illegal under those conditions for the 
contractor to say, “I want to be paid 
rental on the basis of more than the 
building actually cost me.” What in- 
terest is to be paid? All those questions 
enter into the transaction. 

I submit to the Senator that this is a 
very loosely drawn bill from that stand- 
point, This program may run into bil- 
lions of dollars before we are through. 
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Certainly it should be safeguarded so 
that the Government would not have to 
pay back more than the actual cost of 
the building plus reasonable interest. 

Mr. KUCHEL. In answer to the Sen- 
ator I will say that the bill as it came to 
the Senate from the House of Represent- 
atives contained absolutely no restric- 
tions. The restrictions which were 
added by the Senate Committee on Pub- 
lic Works were those which we have dis- 
cussed here this afternoon. It seems 
to me that so far as concerns writing a 
bill to provide a specific manner in 
which an administrator should enter 
into a contract, that might be carrying 
things somewhat further than has been 
the case in the past, or than good judg- 
ment would dictate, particularly since 
the bill provides that there shall be con- 
gressional scrutiny of the program. 

Mr. BYRD. A3 busy as Members of 
Congress are, they would not have time 
to go into that subject. 

In other words, this statement in the 
report is not correct: 

Translated into terms of initial construc- 
tion cost, an annual payment of $20,000 
would mean a building with a construction 
cost of about $200,000. 


After the Government pays back the 
$20,000 a year for 10 years, the Govern- 
ment will own the building. The lan- 
guage to which I have just referred is: 

Translated into terms of initial construc- 
tion cost— 


And so forth. I contend that there is 
nothing in the bill which provides that 
rentals shall be based upon the actual 
cost of the building. If there is any such 
provision in the bill I have been unable 
to find it. 

Mr. HOLLAND and Mr. BARRETT 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from California yield; and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I am en- 
gaged in colloquy with the Senator from 
California, and I should like to have him 
answer the question. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The report prepared 
by the staff used the figures of $20,000 
and $200,000 in an effort to indicate the 
size of the building. 

Mr. BYRD. That is not the point. 
The report states: 

Translated into terms of initial construc- 
tion cost, an annual payment of $20,000 
would mean a building with a construction 
cost of about $200,000. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD. To my way of thinking 
ig means the actual cost of the build- 

Mr. KUCHEL. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. Where in the bill is it 
provided that the rental shall be based 
upon the actual initial cost? Is there 
se a provision written into the bill, or 
not? 

Mr. KUCHEL. No. The General 
Services Administration would be given 
the right, under the provisions of the 
bill, to enter into a contract under which 
& building would be constructed, and 
annual payments would be made. At the 
end of the period the title would vest in 
the Government. 
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Mr. BYRD. Then the Government 
might enter into a contract to pay rentals 
to the extent of $100,000 when the build- 
ing actually cost only $60,000. Is that 
true? 

Mr. KUCHEL, I think that is true; 
and by the same token I think it is true 
today that the same agency could enter 
into a leasehold and pay $100,000 a year 
for a leasehold which the Senator and 
I might know was worth only $50,000 
a year. Exactly the same type of au- 
thority is contained in the bill. 

Mr. BYRD. A leasehold may be on 
an annual basis. In other words, the 
bill is not predicated on the principle 
or the assumption that the costs should 
control the rental paid by the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. KUCHEL. In all frankness I 
must say to the Senator, by way of repe- 
tition, that there is nothing in the bill 
which states, “This is the manner in 
which these agencies should enter into 
such contracts.” By the same token I 
say to the Senator that, with respect to 
the provisions which were in the bill as 
it came from the House, we have added 
safeguards. 

Mr. BYRD. The only safeguard is 
that any contract involving an annual 
payment of more than $20,000 shall be 
submitted to the Congress, but the Con- 
gress has no way of ascertaining the 
actual cost of the projects. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator how he would suggest that the bill 
be improved. 

Mr. BYRD. I should say that before 
the rental agreement is made evidence 
must be presented that a certain project 
cost a certain amount. 

Mr. KUCHEL. To whom should the 
evidence be referred? 

Mr. BYRD. To whatever agency is 
making the contract. 

Mr. KUCHEL. To the General Serv- 
ices Administration? 

Mr. BYRD. If that is the one in- 
volved. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Or the Post Office De- 
partment? 

Mr. BYRD. There are two agencies 
referred to in the bill. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD. Evidence of cost would 
be referred to one or the other. Then 
the agency should determine how much 
interest is to be paid, and how much 
profit is to be allowed. The annual pay- 
ment should be based upon the cost of 
the building. We have been informed 
that that is the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. KUCHEL. In the absence of leg- 
islative direction, does the Senator think 
the Postmaster General and the General 
Services Administration would enter 
into that kind of contract? 

Mr. BYRD. At least we could write 
into the bill language to the effect that 
the purpose is not to pay more than the 
actual cost plus reasonable interest. 
Those who undertake this work may 
make large profits. The Senator will 
concede that that is possible under the 
provisions of the bill. 

Mr. KUCHEL, Yes; I do. 

Mr. BYRD. I do not wish to vote for 
a bill so loosely drawn in that respect as 
this bill appears to be, 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It so happens that 
the bill is not drawn in such a way as to 
permit of that conclusion. If the Sena- 
tor from California will yield to me, I 
should like to point out the provisions 
which apply, if I may have the attention 
of the Senator from Virginia, 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. First, I invite atten- 
tion to the fact that in the report, with 
reference to both titles, three conditions 
are stated to the use of the bill. They 
are found on page 3 of the report, in the 
second paragraph. This language is an 
interpretation of the provisions of the 
bill itself: 

The General Services Administrator would 
make use of this legislation when (1) there 
is no suitable Government-owned space 
available, (2) there is no prospect of direct 
Federal construction within a reasonable pe- 
riod of time, and (3) the permanency of Gov- 
ernment occupancy is such that the accumu- 
lation of full equity in the property by an- 
nual payments over a stated number of years 
would result in a lower net cost of providing 
space for the expected period of occupancy 
than would te possible under a straight 
rental for the same period. 


Mr. BYRD. Where is that in the bill? 
The Senator from Florida is reading 
from the report. 

Mr. HOLLAND. At page 2 of the bill 
it is provided—and the Senator will find 
similar words under title II— 

Sec. 411. (a) Whenever the Administrator 
of General Services determines that (1) the 
needs for space for the permanent activities 
of the Federal Government in any particular 
area cannot be satisfied by utilization of any 
existing property suitable for the p 
then owned by the Government, and (2) the 
best interests of the United States will be 
served by taking action hereunder— 


That is the general wording in the bill. 
The committee spells out the provision 
in specific wording in the report, in the 
words which I have just read to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. BYRD. Will the Senator read the 
bill? That is what we are passing; we 
are not passing the report. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Sentor from 
Virginia, of course, is correct in saying 
that it is not the report we are passing, 
but it has been uniformly held by the 
court 

Mr. BYRD. Where does it say in the 
bill that the rental that shall be paid 
shall be equivalent to the initial cost? 

Mr. HOLLAND. It does not say that. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator stated the 
bill did so state. Where does it so state 
in the bill? 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator will 
allow me to complete my explanation, I 
should like to say that I spoke about the 
fact that clear and proper safeguards are 
provided by the bill. The first one is the 
one I have mentioned, which provides 
the directions which are given to the 
General Services Administration, and I 
have read from the report which inter- 
prets that wording of the bill: 

The best interests of the United States 
will be served by taking action hereunder. 


That is interpreted by the second par- 
agraph on page 3 of the report, which 
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states that the Administrator must de- 
termine that “the permanency of Gov- 
ernment occupancy is such that the ac- 
cumulation of full equity in the property 
by annual payments over a stated num- 
ber of years would result in a lower net 
cost of providing space for the expected 
period of occupancy than would be pos- 
sible under a straight rental for the same 
period.” 

That is, the Government would have 
a building at the end of the period for 
less money than it would have paid in 
rents over the same period of years. 

Mr. BYRD. Would it be more or less 
than the initial cost? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Less than the straight 
rental. 

Mr. BYRD. That is an estimate. No 
one would know what it would be over a 
period of 20 years. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The second point 
that I should like to make is that com- 
petitive bidding is required. The Sen- 
ator will find that provision under sub- 
section (j) of section 411 of the bill. 
The Senator will find that subsection at 
page 6 of the bill, in the middle of the 
page. It reads: 

(j) (1) Section 302 (c) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 and section 355 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (50 U. S. C. 175), shall apply to 
purchase contract agreements entered into 
under this section, except that any such 
agreement may be entered into and placed 
in effect after request for but prior to receipt 
of an opinion of the Attorney General with 
respect to the validity of title to the property 
described therein. 


Section 302 (c) of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 is the applicable act. The Senator 
will find that section explained at page 
8 of the report. 

Mr. BYRD. Let us stay with the bill, 
not the report. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The bill refers to the 
section of the law that is applicable, and 
the report explains it. 

Mr. BYRD. Where does the bill pro- 
vide that the Government shall not pay 
more than the initial cost of the prop- 
erty? There is nothing in the bill to 
that effect. ; 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Virginia knows perfectly well that the 
accumulated rent over a period of years 
sufficient to pay off a contract of this 
kind, and for occupancy during that 
period of years, would be more than the 
initial cost of the property. 

I invite his attention to the top of 
page 8 of the report which describes sub- 
section (j) of section 411 in the bill. 
That subsection, as I said, is contained in 
the bill in the middle of page 6. Of 
course, we cannot spell out in a bill all 
the meanings of all the sections of other 
laws which are mentioned in the bill. 

Mr. BYRD. Could not the bill spell 
out the fact that the rentals are to be 
based on the cost? 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator from 
Virginia will permit me to complete my 
explanation, I should like to say that 
paragraph (1) of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
requires that all purchases and contracts 
for supplies and services shall be made 
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by advertising except for certain speci- 
fied classes and situations. 

Mr. BYRD. May I interrupt the Sen- 
ator to ask him to refer to the bill itself 
and not to the report? 
ae HOLLAND. Iam referring to the 

Mr. BYRD. Where is that language 
in the bill? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The language in the 
bill is that section 302 (c) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 

Mr. BYRD. On what page of the bill 
is that contained? 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is at page 6 of the 
bill. I am reading from subsection (j) 
at page 6: 

(J) (1) Section 302 (e) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 and section 355 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (50 U. S. C. 175), shall apply. 


A description of what I am reading is 
found at the bottom of page 8 of the re- 
port. 

Mr. BYRD. I wish the Senator from 
Florida would confine himself to the lan- 
guage in the bill. If he does not choose 
to do so I shall get my information from 
the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am seeking to give 
the Senator the information which he 
has asked for. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senate will not vote 
on the report; it will vote on the bill. 
If the language is contained in the bill, 
ae we should be able to find it in the 

ill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is found at page 6 
of the bill, in subsection (j), which deals 
with section 302 (c) of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 
1949. The bill does not spell out the 
contents of that section of the 1949 act, 
but the report does spell out the section 
by stating that that section requires com- 
petitive bidding. That is made clear by 
the section of the report which I have 
just read. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield so that 
I may ask a question of the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I believe the Sen- 
ator from Florida was present when I 
raised a question as to a specific piece of 
property in the city of Albuquerque that 
was purchased for the purpose of con- 
structing a Federal building on it, with 
the possibility that a 5- or 6-story 
building would be built on it. 

Under the language contained in the 
bill would there have to be some sort of 
competitive bidding on that several 
million-dollar structure? 

Mr. HOLLAND. There would have to 
be competitive bidding, and after the 
bidding there would have to be a finding 
by the General Services Administrator 
that the particular premises would serve 
the Government better by a lower rental 
per year over a period of years than 
would be the case if the Government 
leased similar property on a yearly basis; 
and that the Government would, in 
short, come out with the property paid 
off at a lower rental than would other- 
wise be payable. 
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I call the particular attention of the 
Senator from Virginia to this language 
at the top of page 9, beginning at line 3: 

The financial transactions of the Post Office 
Department with respect to such lease-pur- 
chase agreements shall be subject to the 
accounting and auditing requirements of the 
Post Office Department Financial Control 
Act of 1950 (act of Aug. 17, 1950, ch. 735, 81st 
Cong., 2d sess.). 


Mr. BYRD. Does it exempt the Post 
Office Department from an auditing by 
the Comptroller General’s Office? 

Mr. HOLLAND. It does not. 

Mr. BYRD. Why should the Post 
Office Department audit its own ac- 
counts? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Each department of 
the United States Government, as a rule, 
has its own auditing department, and an 
auditing law that applies to it. How- 
ever, there is an overall auditing law 
that lies back of all of the departments, 
which provides that the Comptroller 
General has the duty to audit the ac- 
counts of each of the departments. The 
Department of Agriculture, for example, 
and every other large department of 
Government, has its own auditing de- 
partment. That is set up under the law. 

Here there is a specific reference made 
to the fact that there shall be an ac- 
counting and auditing of the transac- 
tions. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have only a few 
more things to say and then I shall be 
through, I also call the attention of 
the Senator from Virginia to the fact 
that the Senator from California was 
exactly correct when he said that all 
these transactions are, in their ultimate 
analysis, subject again to the overall ac- 
counting authority of GAO. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. There is one more 
point I should like to make. In the an- 
nual reports of these transactions the 
fullest information is required to be 
given to Congress. If there is any evi- 
dence of misuse or abuse of authority 
Congress must be advised of it. 

Mr. BYRD. Will the auditing show 
the actual cost of the building? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The auditing will 
show all the facts. 

Mr. BYRD. There is nothing in the 
bill to indicate that. 

Mr. HOLLAND. All the facts. 

Mr. BYRD. Will it show specifically 
the cost of the building? 

Mr, HOLLAND. I cannot say about 
that. 

Mr. BYRD. That is the point I am 
discussing. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Let me say to the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia 
that what the Post Office Department 
will be interested in getting and what 
GAO will be interested in getting will 
be facilities at a cheaper price un- 
der this system than has been possible 
under the other system, and those bet- 
ter facilities will belong to the Govern- 
ment at the end of a period of years, 
and will have been obtained at an ex- 
penditure of less money year after year 
than would have been paid out by the 
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helter-skelter leasing authority now in 
force. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I wish 
to say with respect to the questions 
asked by the Senator from Virginia, that 
after being in the Senate a little more 
than a year I am not fully acquainted 
with the authority and responsibility of 
the Federal Comptroller General. 

I should like to say, however, that 
with respect to the contracts permitted 
under the pending bill, the responsi- 
bility and the authority of the Comp- 
troller General remain exactly the same 
and are certainly not diminished at all 
by the bill. They remain exactly the 
same as his authority and responsibility 
to audit all the other purchase contracts 
of every other agency of the Govern- 
ment. The restrictions with respect to 
committee approval of contracts above 
a certain amount follow in their the- 
ories, purchases made by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, which are, heaven 
knows, millions of dollars greater. I am 
inclined to think that where the De- 
partment of Defense devotes great sums 
of money to annual rental payments, as 
it has the right to do, after having ap- 
proval from the Armed Services Com- 
mittees, it will do it and has done it in 
exactly the same fashion as the Post- 
master General or the General Services 
Administration will do it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. May I ask my dis- 
tinguished friend from Virginia to listen 
just a moment. I gave him the section 
of the bill which requires competitive 
bidding with reference to the General 
Services Administration. I did not fol- 
low out that point with reference to the 
Post Office Department. It is found on 
page 15 of the bill in subsection (b) of 
section 207, with reference to activities 
of the Post Office Department. It pro- 
vides: 

(b) Section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (41 U. S. C. 5), shall apply (1) 
to the acquisition of real property by lease- 
purchase agreements, under authority of 
section 202 of this title, and (2) to the lease 
agreements entered into under authority of 
am (1) of section 203 (a) of this 
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The report states, on page 9, about 10 
lines from the bottom: 

Subsection (b) of this section makes sec- 
tion 3709 of the Revised Statutes (requiring 
advertising for bids on public contracts) ap- 
Plicable to the lease purchase and term- 
lease agreements provided for in title II. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. The point I have been 
making is that the rentals are not based 
necessarily upon the actual cost of the 
property. No one denies that. There is 
nothing in the bill which requires the 
cost of the property to be made known. 
The Senator from California is entirely 
correct, I think, in saying that the 
Comptroller General’s authority is not 
changed by this bill. But his authority 
runs only to the legality of an expendi- 
ture. The Comptroller General can in- 
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vestigate and ascertain whether an ex- 
N is made in accordance with 

W. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Is there similar lan- 
guage in the law today with respect to 
the Defense Department? 

Mr. BYRD. I really do not know; but 
I think this bill contemplates something 
entirely different from regular purchases 
by the Government. This is something 
on which we are acting 20 years in ad- 
vance. We say to a contractor, “You put 
up a building, and we will pay you a 
rental for it, and when the rental reaches 
the cost of the building it becomes the 
property of the United States Govern- 
ment.” 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield so that 
I may ask the Senator from Virginia a 
question? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Let me follow up this 
point. 

Does the Senator from Virginia feel 
that the Comptroller General would have 
the responsibility of inquiring, under the 
general language on page 2 of the bill 
which provides for the Administrator of 
General Services determining the cost of 
space and whether the permanent ac- 
tivities cannot be satisfactorily carried 
on with existing property, and so forth? 
Does not the Senator from Virginia 
think that would authorize the Comp- 
troller General to be a watchdog? 

Mr. BYRD. I do not think it would 
authorize him to see that the contract 
had been based on the initial cost. It 
would have to be written into the bill. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Does not the Senator 
think that competitive bids 

Mr. BYRD. There may not be any 
competitive bids. 

I was under a misconception regarding 
the bill. I did not understand that prof- 
its were to be made by the contractor. 
It now seems that the contractor does 
make a profit. He would not want to 
make a contract if he did not make a 
profit. I think we should write into the 
bill language which would provide that 
the purpose is that the contract is based 
on the initial cost of the property, and 
then, if we want to add a reasonable 
profit, all right. But it seems to me that 
under this language an abnormal profit 
could be made on an unreasonable basis. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Por- 
TER in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. What is the pend- 
ing question? Has the amendment of 
the Senator from Illinois been offered? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if the 
majority leader will yield, I will offer the 
amendment now so that it may be the 
pending question when the Senate re- 
sumes its session tomorrow. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. All the 
committee amendments have been 
agreed to. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, if my 
colleague will yield before the Senator 
from Illinois offers his amendment, I 
should like to offer a technical amend- 
ment, which is at the desk, changing 
“1953” to “1954.” I ask to have that 
amendment adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 5, line 20, 
it is proposed to strike out “1953” and 
insert in lieu thereof 1954.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NOW AND. I understand the 
Senator from Illinois has offered an 
amendment, which is the pending ques- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Illinois. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4 
it is proposed to strike out all of lines 
11-19, inclusive, and to insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

(e) No proposed lease-purchase agree- 
ment calling for the expenditure of more 
than $20,000 per annum shall be executed 
under this section unless it has been sub- 
mitted, 30 days prior to its effective date, 
to the President of the Senate and to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives for 
appropriate reference to committees, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it was 
my understanding that the majority 
leader had intended to recess at this 
hour, and that consideration of the 
amendment would be resumed tomorrow. 
Therefore, I am quite agreeable to yield- 
ing the floor to the majority leader for 
that purpose. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I shall be glad to 
yield to Senators who desire to make in- 
sertions in the RECORD. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Would it not be possible 
for us to have developed the reason for 
offering the amendment and the purpose 
of it, and perhaps to have a word or two 
about it in the Recorp, before the amend- 
ment is considered tomorrow? I wonder 
if that would meet the convenience of 
the Senator from Illinois, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No. I should much 
prefer that the discussion be continuous 
tomorrow, and that there be present as 
many Senators as possible, because there 
is very general interest in the whole 
proposal. 

Mr. LONG. The only point I have in 
mind is that there are always many Sen- 
ators who are engaged in committee 
meetings and who are not available when 
the Senate convenes. I had hoped that 
the Recorp of today, which will be avail- 
able tomorrow morning, would contain 
an explanation of the purpose of the 
amendment and perhaps arguments 
against it, which would be available to 
3 who are not on the floor at this 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. I might respond to 
my estzemed friend, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Louisiana, by say- 
ing that the amendment is very simple. 

I may say also that there will appear in 
the Recor of today’s proceedings, some- 
where near this point, a letter from the 
Attorney General with respect to the 
constitutionality of the amendment. I 
think the memorandum furnished by 
him will afford an ample explanation to 
provide a very good background for the 
discussion tomorrow. 

Mr. LONG. Are we to understand 
that the purpose of the amendment is 
to deny to the Senate and House com- 
mittees the check they would have under 
the proposed legislation on contracts 
amounting to $20,000 a year or more? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No; that is not quite 
accurate. It would provide, of course, 
that the contracts shall be submitted 
to Congress. They will all have to be 
submitted to the President of the Senate 
and to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and to have been pending 
for 30 days before they shall be actually 
executed. They would, thereby, be pub- 
lished in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and 
could be investigated by anyone who 
might be interested in them. But there 
would be no requirement for an agree- 
ment by committees of the Senate or the 
House, because I would esteem that to 
be a very definite and clear-cut infringe- 
ment of the executive and administra- 
tive power. 

Mr. LONG. I am among those who 
have exercised the same type of author- 
ity in the past as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. I could cite 
the Senator many examples of the com- 
mittee having saved the Government 
from very unfortunate situations, had 
the money been spent without the Senate 
committee having had the opportunity 
to examine the authorizations to pur- 
chase. 

I had hoped the Senator from Illinois 
would consider this proposal in the light 
of the experience of the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

When I was chairman of a subcom- 
mittee, the subcommittee held up as 
much as $100 million in authorizations, 
which the Secretary of Defense subse- 
quently saw fit to withdraw. I believe 
most of that $100 million would have 
been wasted had the money been spent 
without having had the matter further 
considered by the Department of De- 
fense and determining whether it was 
actually necessary to spend that great 
sum of money. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think that when 
that provision was inserted, it related, 
first of all, entirely to military construc- 
tion at the time. That is specialized 
property, to be sure. The same prob- 
lems certainly would not arise as would 
arise in the case of ordinary Government 
property scattered throughout nearly 
every town in the country, where pres- 
sures, political and otherwise, will be 
used and will be readily manifest. I 
think the situation is entirely different. 

I still maintain that it was done under 
circumstances in which it was difficult 
for the Chief Executive to veto the bill, 
in order to knock out an objectionable 
provision, 
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Iam confident, in the light of the opin- 
ion which has come from the Office of 
the Attorney General this afternoon, 
that the question will be raised. It 
ought to be raised. I think many of us 
have, from time to time, scolded because 
of the invasion of the legislative author- 
ity by the executive branch. I do not 
wish to be in the unhappy and inconsist- 
ent position, if I have a conviction on a 
subject, of insisting on putting the same 
thing into law to which I have objected 
year after year for almost 20 years. 

I shall resume my discussion of the 
amendment tomorrow. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
believe I have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California has the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wish to make a 
short answering statement, if I may, in 
connection with the amendment, to ful- 
fill the purpose stated by the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Not only is it true that a similar pro- 
vision has been in the law and has func- 
tioned successfully for some years in 
connection with defense property—and 
I invite the attention of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Ilinois— 
but that provision has been much 
broader. It has covered many more 
types of transactions than are proposed 
to be covered by the provision in the 
pending measure. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD, as a 
part of my remarks, the text of section 
601, title VI, of the military public-works 
law, showing five classes of cases which 
are covered by the review power which 
is now given to the Armed Services Com- 
mittees in dealing with property which 
is not at all necessarily special-use prop- 
erty, I may remind my distinguished 
friend from Illinois; some of it relates 
to the rental of general-use office build- 
ings, of exactly the type which are in- 
volved in this instance. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MILITARY PUBLIC Works LAW Trrrx VI 

Sec. 601. The Secretary of the Army, the 
Secretary of the Air Force, the Secretary of 
the Navy, or the Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration, as the 
case may be, or his designee, shall come 
into agreement with the Committee on 
Armed Services of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives with respect to 
those real-estate actions by or for the use 
of the military departments or the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration that are de- 
scribed in (a) through (e) below, and in the 
manner therein described. 

(a) Acquisitions of real property where 
fee title is to be acquired for an amount 
estimated to be in excess of $25,000. In 
those cases where individual acquisitions are 
to be made as part of a project, the agree- 
ment to be reached shall be based on general 
plans for the project, which shall include an 
estimate of the total cost of the lands to 


be acquired. 

(b) Leases to the United States of real 
property where the estimated annual rental 
is in excess of $25,000. In those cases where 
individual leases are to be made as part 
of a project, the agreement to be reached 
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shall be based on general plans for the proj- 
ect, which shall include an estimate of the 
total cost of the leases to be made. 

(c) Leases of Government-owned real 
property where the estimated annual rental 
is in excess of $25,000. 

(d) Transfers of Government-owned real 
property with an estimated value in excess 
of $25,000 under the jurisdiction of the 
military departments or the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, which are to be 
made to other Federal agencies, or to States, 
including transfers between the military de- 
partments. 

(e) Reports to a disposal agency of excess 
Government-owned real property with an 
estimated value in excess of $25,000. 


Mr. HOLLAND. I heard the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois say this 
afternoon that he objected to delegating 
authority to the two committees, the 
Senate Committee on Public Works and 
the House Committee on Public Works. 
Based upon these other matters, which 
are the only ones covered by the provi- 
sion which he seeks to strike or to have 
modified, I wish to call his attention to 
the fact that apparently he would prefer 
to delegate the whole matter to an exec- 
utive agency, notwithstanding the fact 
that Congress is being asked in the bill 
to surrender its authority, which it un- 
doubtedly has, item by item, authoriza- 
tion by authorization, and appropriation 
by appropriation, although, of course, it 
does retain its control over appropria- 
tions. However, it is asked to relinquish 
to an excutive agency the authority al- 
ways retained by Congress, and now held 
by it, to pass upon individual authoriza- 
tions in this field, as has been the rule 
and as has been the law heretofore. 

It seems to me that the position of the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois is 
wholly inconsistent, in that he proposes 
freely to delegate the whole power of the 
placing of contracts in such a way as to 
deprive Congress of its authority and 
jurisdiction, except as to its appropria- 
tion authority in the construction of 
public buildings, including post-office 
buildings, in the several fields covered by 
the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Who has the floor? 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator from 
California yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida has the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
not quite completed my statement. 

Let me say to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Illinois that I think I speak 
for every member of the committee—I 
am sure I speak for a great majority 
of the membership of the committee— 
when I say we would not have approved 
the bill unless there was a retention of 
some legislative control over these larger 
projects. If the Senator wishes to have 
a real fight on the subsequent question 
of excluding from the field of this bill 
construction, rental, and purchase and 
sale projects which would be affected by 
his amendment, so that the bill would 
apply only to lesser building projects 
and to lesser post office rentals and lease- 
purchase projects, he is certainly assured 
of such a fight if he presses his amend- 
ment. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I yield to the Senator from South Da- 
kota, with the understanding that I do 
not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from South 
Dakota under those conditions. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, respond- 
ing briefiy to the suggestion of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana that the RECORD 
tonight should indicate the objections to 
the amendment of the Senator from Illi- 
nois, I may say, first of all, that I inher- 
ited the job which the Senator from 
Louisiana had as chairman of the sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services to which was assigned 
the responsibility of passing on mili- 
tary construction projects, to which ref- 
erence has been made. Growing out of 
that experience, I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois that if he knew of 
the many, many instances in which the 
operations of that committee have re- 
sulted in savings to the United States 
Government, I think he would not want 
to offer his amendment. Instead of of- 
fering that amendment, he might have 
offered one setting up some standards 
the committee might use as guides for 
determining whether or not a need ex- 
isted, and whether or not a contract pre- 
sented to the Government was a good 
one. 

I may also say to the Senator from 
Illinois that as of today the committee 
is confronted with a request from the 
military departments for guaranteed 
rental housing in Europe, which request 
does not appeal to the committee. 

A few years ago Congress passed an 
act which authorized a $100 million lia- 
bility to be incurred by the Government 
in entering into rental agreements with 
sponsors of housing projects in Europe. 
The committee was confronted with a re- 
quest for clearance—that is the term we 
use in the committee—of a program in- 
volving several thousand housing units. 
The committee declined to give clear- 
ance to that many, and limited the guar- 
anty of occupancy to 5 years. 

Now we are confronted with a request 
that the Government incur greater lia- 
bility by guaranteeing rental occupancy 
for 7, 10, or 15 years, which would add to 
the contingent liabilities of the Govern- 
ment. 

If it were not for the committee, those 
contracts would be made under the ex- 
isting authority, which has a $100,000 
limitation, by the several branches of 
the armed services. 

I shall give the Senator from Illinois 
another illustration. His own memory 
must go back to the time when the 
Lafayette building was constructed in 
Washington. The Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation was approached by 
certain individuals, who asked that they 
be granted a loan of money so that they 
might construct a building, with an 
equity of not over $100,000, if my mem- 
ory is correct, which building in turn 
would be rented to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, 
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Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I wonder if the Senator from South 
Dakota can hear his own voice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. CASE. If my memory is correct, 
certain individuals obtained a loan of 
$15 million from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and then got a 
lease agreement with the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation for the occu- 
pancy of the building. The rental was 
guaranteed so that at the end of a cer- 
tain number of years the building would 
be entirely paid for. Those who con- 
structed it had but a small equity in it; 
but they had a nice management con- 
tract. I never thought that added too 
much to the luster of Jesse Jones, who 
approved the deal, but his defense was 
that the arrangement had been worked 
up by some of the men in the RFC, and 
that the RFC would pay a lesser amount 
in total rent than they would have to 
otherwise. However, the loan meant a 
$15 million gift to certain individuals, 
or approximately that amount. 

I know of a military housing project 
on which the FHA insured a loan for 
$3,100,000, which was made in order to 
build housing to serve military workers 
on a certain military installation. The 
individuals concerned contended at the 
time that it was a Government instru- 
mentality, so that they came under the 
operations of the Walsh-Healey Act and 
the Davis-Bacon Act, in dealing with 
labor. But when the assessor proposed 
to assess the property, they said, No: 
it is a Government instrumentality. You 
cannot assess it.” When they were 
turned down on that proposition, they 
said to the assessor, “This property cost 
us only $992,000,” less than a million 
dollars; and yet they had received an 
insured loan through the FHA of 
$3,100,000. 

The reason why the Committee on 
Public Works desired to provide a restric- 
tion was in order that the General Serv- 
ices Administration or the Post Office 
Department would not, without some in- 
spection by a committee of the Congress, 
enter into contracts with contractors 
who wanted to make arrangements 
whereby they could get a guaranteed 
rental from the United States Govern- 
ment for a certain period of years, at a 
figure which would insure them rental, 
profit, taxes, and the other costs which 
are part of the operation. 

As one of our former colleagues in the 
House, Jim Wadsworth, said, the Consti- 
tution gave to the Congress the control 
of the purse and the sword. Without 
the restrictions provided in it the bill 
would take away from the Congress con- 
trol of the purse, and give to the execu- 
tive branch of the Government an 
unlimited right to make contracts for 
buildings throughout the country, both 
for the General Services Administration 
and the Post Office Department. 

Reference has been made as to how 
this could be. The other day the Eve- 
ning Star carried a story- 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
may I ask how much longer the Senator 
from South Dakota will take to make 
his argument? 

Mr. CASE. About 45 seconds. 
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The other evening the Star carried a 
story to the effect that the General Serv- 
ices Administrator envisioned a $3 bil- 
lion construction program. I submit 
that Congress ought not to give the head 
of any governmental agency the right to 
engage in a $3 billion program and cre- 
ate liabilities for the Government with- 
out a review by a congressional com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may 
yield to the Senator from Illinois with- 
out losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, every- 
thing the Senator from South Dakota 
has said absolutely begs the question 
which is before the Senate. Ev 
the Senator from Florida has said ab- 
solutely misses the point. We have the 
power here to do anything we want, but 
what has been done in connection with 
this bill is to write into it language that 
takes into the arms of Congress an ad- 
ministrative authority it does not have 
under the Constitution. I defy anyone 
who had anything to do with the bill to 
make anything else out of the language 
appearing in subsection (e). 

Mr. President, President Truman 
vetoed a bill on that ground in 1952, and 
his veto was sound, because Congress 
had taken unto itself an executive veto, 
as a matter of fact, over a ministerial 
function. 

I have before me a letter from the 
Attorney General which bears out that 
opinion, and obviously all the argument 
that has been made begs the question 
completely and does not come to grips 
with what is before us in subsection (e). 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that at this 
time Senators may introduce bills and 
make various routine insertions in the 
Recorp, if they so desire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment intended 
to be proposed by me to the lease- 
purchase bill. The amendment would 
add a new title to the bill. At this time 
I wish to make a brief explanation of the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Minnesota wish to 
have the amendment read? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No. Iask to have 
the amendment printed and made avail- 
able for the Senate tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a brief explanation of the 
amendment, 

In my opinion, one of the weaknesses 
of the bill, as reported by the committee, 
arises from the fact that the bill pro- 
vides the possibility of placing a very 
heavy burden upon municipalities. Dur- 
ing the time the Government is partici- 
pating in a lease-purchase contract, the 
taxes will be paid on the facility that is 
constructed, and the taxes will be paid 
at the normal, going tax rates. But 
under the provisions of the bill it will be 
possible for the Government to accel- 
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erate the purchase, and thereby reduce 
to a term of 10 years a contract which 
otherwise might run for 20 years. Once 
the Government obtains title to the 
property, then, under the bill, the prop- 
erty is not taxable. 

Mr, KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Is the Senator from 
Minnesota suggesting that the Govern- 
ment permit itself to be taxed in the 
case of buildings in which it conducts 
governmental operations? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, be- 
cause of the nature of the bill, it pro- 
vides for the construction by private con- 
tractors of facilities to which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States will not 
obtain title until such time as they are 
paid for. During that period of time, 
so the bill provides, taxes will be paid 
on the buildings by their owners. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I did not yield for debate. I requested 
and obtained unanimous consent that at 
this time Senators might introduce bills 
and make sundry insertions in the REC- 
ORD. 

How much longer does the Senator 
from Minnesota wish to proceed? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall not want 
more than 2 minutes. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Very well. 
Then, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senator from Minne- 
sota may proceed for 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered; and the Senator from Minne- 
sota may proceed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall watch the 
clock carefully. 

Mr. President, until Congress and the 
administration arrive at a formula for 
payments in lieu of taxes, in view of the 
constant growth of Federal Govern- 
ment ownership of real estate in the 
United States, the bill must contain some 
provision—for the bill may very well 
open up a tremendous construction pro- 
gram—to protect the rights of munici- 
palities to have some revenue from real 
estate. In municipality after munici- 
pality there is trust after trust and 
philanthropic organization after philan- 
thropic organization and university after 
university, all owning real estate. All 
that real estate is not subject to taxes, 
and such holdings have in large degree 
taken over the center of many cities. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I do not yield for further debate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have been allowed 2 minutes, and I wish 
to speak for 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota has 1 minute 
remaining. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
say we are literally opening a Pandora’s 
box, in terms of liquidating the ability 
of the municipalities to provide for rev- 
enue. 

I have an amendment which provides 
that the Government shall continue to 
pay taxes, on the regular tax schedule, 
until Congress arrives at a formula for 
payments in lieu of taxes. I will not 
agree to permit any longer what has been 
the constant encroachment of the Fed- 
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eral Government upon municipalities, 
absorbing the tax base, paying little or 
nothing to the municipalities, and 
thereby putting a very definite hardship 
upon the taxpayers of the municipalities, 
who must take care of the municipal 
services. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 
Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 


-I ask unanimous consent that at this 


time the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Hoitanp] may address the Senate for 1 
minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and the Sen- 
ator from Florida is recognized. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey, but I think I have occupied 
enough of the time of the Senate today. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
at this time I shall be glad to yield for 
further insertions in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there further routine matters to be sub- 
mitted? 


IMPORTANCE OF THE JEWELED 
WATCH INDUSTRY TO THE NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
if there are no routine matters to be 
submitted at this time, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senator from North 
Dakota may proceed for 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered; and the Senator from North 
Dakota is recognized. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. President, in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for April 6 there appears some 
material that has a most peculiar an- 
cestry. It is important to our national 
security that the peculiar ancestry of 
the material be called to the attention 
of the Senate. Moreover, it is my strong 
conviction that the background of how 
this material came to be inserted in the 
Recorp is a matter which should be in- 
vestigated most carefully by the Armed 
Services Committee. 

The material to which I refer raises 
grave questions as to whether our do- 
mestic jeweled watch industry is a nec- 
essary part of our national defense pic- 
ture. 

Among other things, the material has 
the effect of questioning the truthfulness 
of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL], and also has the effect of 
questioning his understanding of na- 
tional defense matters. I doubt that the 
distinguished Senator who inserted the 
material in the Recorp was aware of 
this, but such are the facts. 

Earlier this year, the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] 
wrote to the Tariff Commission and 
stated that the jeweled watch industry 
is an industry vital to our national de- 
fense. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent that the letter written by the 
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senior Senator from Massachusetts be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Your Commission has before it the im- 
portant question of whether our national 
security requires an increase in the tariff 
on jeweled-watch and clock movements so 
as to insure the maintenance of this indus- 
try within our borders at the minimum level 
essential to our defense needs. 

The National Security Resources Board has 
found that precision jeweled movements are 
essential to the security of the Nation in 
wartime. The Board has also found that the 
usual standby facilities approach to the prob- 
lem of maintaining a mobilization base is 
unsuited to the requirements of this sit- 
uation. 

Two unique factors prompted this determ- 
ination. First, the long training time re- 
quired for the development of watchmaking 
skills, and, secondly, a necessity of workers 
being continually engaged in producing 
jeweled watch movements in order to main- 
tain their skills in this precision work. 

For these reasons, the Board concluded 
that it would be contrary to the interests of 
national security to permit workers in this 
industry to become scattered or be trans- 
ferred to some other line of work not requir- 
ing the same type of highly developed skill. 

Since 1951, domestic production of jeweled 
movements has dropped by 30 percent, and 
employment in the jeweled watchmaking in- 
dustry by 38 percent. Today, domestic pro- 
ducers of jeweled movements supply but 20 
percent of the domestic market. 

As a Senator from Massachusetts, I am 
concerned with the future of an industry 
which employs many good citizens of Massa- 
chusetts. A threat to their livelihood must, 
naturally, give me serieus concern. 

As chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services, however, I am concerned 
with the national importance of preserving 
within our borders, an industry vital to our 
national defense. 

The American watchmaking industry is a 
unique component of our vast industrial 
machine. It, alone, is capable of producing 
the timepieces and the many other small 
precision time mechanisms which our ex- 
perience has shown us to be essential to our 
national defense. Our military leaders have 
told us that the precision instruments pro- 
duced by the American watchmaking indus- 
try in large quantities during World War II 
were indispensable to the successful con- 
clusion of that war. 

Responsible Government agencies which 
have examined the essentiality of the watch- 
making industry have agreed that it is in the 
national interest to maintain the industry at 
a level of production which will insure a 
reservoir of workers skilled in the crafts of 
watchmaking. 

You are, I am sure, familiar with the plight 
of Great Britain during the Second World 
War, in this vital matter. Before the war, 
the English watchmaking industry was be- 
set with problems similar to those facing 
our own today, deteriorated to the point of 
nonexistence. England was dependent on 
the American watchmaking industry to sat- 
isfy, in part at least, the tremendous defense 
needs for precision instruments. 

With that awful experience behind them, 
drastic measures have been instituted to re- 
vive the English industry solely because of 
considerations of the national security of 
Great Britain. 

Up to 8 years is required to train certain 
of the craftsmen upon which the watch- 
making process depends. Obviously, a re- 
serve of workers skilled in watchmaking 
techniques cannot be developed on an emer- 
gency basis. To maintain a safe level of 


men skilled in these techniques, the indus- 
try mus} be permitted to exist on a con- 
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tinuing basis. The economic trials of the 
American watchmaking industry have 
caused many young men who might, in the 
normal course of events, have chosen watch- 
making as a vocation, to turn instead to 
other industries which have not been 
plagued with the misfortunes that have 
befallen the watchmaking industry. 

Can it be said these misfortunes are not 
due, in large part, to an unrealistic tariff 
policy? 

It may well be argued that the free-trade 
policy to which the United States has sub- 
scribed is inconsistent with any increase in 
tariff rates, even for reasons of national secu- 
rity. The preservation of a proper defense 
posture is, however, accepted as a proper 
and valid part of a free-trade policy. 

To say that the United States should rely 
on the productive capacity of a foreign na- 
tion, however friendly, for its supply of jet 
aircraft would inspire the deserved wrath of 
all our people, no matter what considerations 
might have prompted the adoption of that 
policy. Is not the situation which the Com- 
mission is examining today one that differs 
in degree rather than in kind? If imports 
of jeweled movements continue to increase 
during the next several years at the rate at 
which they have increased during the past 
several years, is it not probable that the skills 
of our highly trained watchmakers will be 
dissipated? Can we find the time necessary 
for the painstaking redevelopment of those 
skills in another national emergency? 

Is it not more important than ever before 
to maintain our mobilization readiness to a 
point which reduced to the absolute mini- 
mum the time required to convert from a 
peacetime to a wartime economy? 

These, in my judgment, are all questions 
which require thoughtful consideration in 
determining the specific question before your 
Commission: Whether it is necessary to give 
tariff protection to the watch industry in 
order to prevent serious injury, not merely 
to the industry but, even more important, 
to our national security. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Massachusetts also said 
that this industry “alone, is capable of 
producing the time pieces and the many 
other small precision time mechanisms 
which our experience has shown us to be 
essential to our national defense.” 

The position the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts took in his 1954 letter was 
fully supported by a detailed study con- 
ducted in 1952 and 1953 by the Presi- 
dent’s Interdepartmental Watch Com- 
mittee—a study which concluded that 
“precision jeweled movements are essen- 
tial to the security of the Nation in war- 
time.” I inserted the results of this 
study in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
March 4, 1953. 

Against this background of detailed, 
factual study by the Departments and 
agencies having responsibility for our 
national security, and against this back- 
ground of the considered views so re- 
cently expressed by the chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, let 
us take a look at the background of the 
material which was inserted in the 
RECORD. 

I say that this material was prepared 
by Swiss importing interests. These 
Swiss importing interests—which, for 
propaganda reasons, recently changed 
their official name to “American Watch 
&ssociation”—prepared the material 
which was placed in the RECORD. 

How do I know this? Because the 
American Watch Association submit- 
ted this very same material to the 
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Office of Defense Mobilization earlier 
this month. When they submitted this 
material to the executive branch of the 
Government, the American Watch As- 
sociation signed this material. But 
when the material was incorporated in 
the Recorp, the identity of the authors 
was not mentioned. Indeed, one might 
believe that this material came from our 
own Defense Department. 

It is a serious matter when Swiss in- 
terests, masquerading as American in- 
terests, can have their material inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and can 
make it appear that this material repre- 
sents the views of our own Defense De- 
partment. 

Mr. President, I could discuss this mat- 
ter at much greater length. I could tell 
the Senate about the defense essentiality 
of jeweled bearings—the heart of jeweled 
watches and the heart of many defense 
items—which are being made today only 
in my State of North Dakota, alone of 
all the 48 States. Jeweled bearings are 
so vital to our national defense that the 
Department of Defense has financed and 
established, at Rolla, N. Dak., a plant 
for their domestic production. I could 
tell Senators about the great volume of 
defense work and the great volume of 
research and development work that was 
performed during World War I, and 
after Korea, and is being performed to- 
day by our domestic jeweled watch com- 
panies. I could tell Senators why the 
President’s Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee, in 1953, the chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, in 1954, de- 
scribed the small but vital domestic 
jeweled watch industry as essential to our 
national security. 

But I do not believe it is necessary for 
me to tell Senators of these matters to- 
day, for I believe that every Senator 
present knows that these things are true. 
Accordingly, for the present at least, I 
will refrain from a detailed discussion 
of these matters—and will close, as I 
opened, with the strong recommendation 
the Armed Services Committee proceed 
at once to investigate in order to provide 
us with answers to questions such as the 
following: 8 

First. In terms of the defense essen- 
tiality of our domestic jeweled watch 
industry, who is right—the Swiss im- 
porting interests, or the President’s In- 
terdepartmental Committee? 

Second. In view of the fact that it is 
made to appear that the material in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
April 6 represents the work of our De- 
fense Department, did the Defense De- 
partment prepare the quoted material 
beginning at page 4657? 

Third. Is it not true that this material 
was not prepared by our Defense Depart- 
ment? 

Fourth. Did these Swiss importing 
interests recently change their name? 

Fifth. Do these Swiss importing inter- 
ests now call themselves the American 
Watch Association for propaganda 
reasons? 

Sixth. Have these Swiss importing in- 
terests and their representatives regis- 
tered with the Department of Justice 
N the Foreign Agents Registration 
Act? 
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Seventh. Who are the public-relations 
representatives of these Swiss importing 
interests? Have they registered? Who 
are their legal representatives? Have 
they registered? 

Eighth. What officials at Frankford 
Arsenal are the sources of the material 
which is anonymously attributed to that 
agency? 

Ninth. Who are the unnamed indi- 
viduals at Eastman and the other com- 
panies who are quoted? To whom did 
they give these statements, and what 
were the surrounding circumstances? 

Tenth. In the light of the situation re- 
vealed by its investigation, what action 
does the Armed Services Committee 
recommend? 

These are the matters, Mr. President, 
which I think the Armed Services Com- 
mittee should proceed to investigate 
without delay. We in North Dakota are 
interested in who is attacking our jewel 
plant at Rolla, N. Dak., in the interests 
of foreign companies—at the expense of 
our taxpayers, to the danger of our peo- 
ple in the United States. 

This investigation is necessary in order 
that Senators may understand exactly 
what the situation is with regard to 
jeweled bearings. They are important 
to our national defense. They are used 
not only in watches but in tractors, air- 
planes, and other machines and instru- 
ments. They are used in a variety of 
industries. They are essential to the 
welfare of our country and to its defense. 


PROGRAM FOR REMAINDER OF 
THE WEEK AND NEXT WEEK 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
for the information of Senators, I should 
like to state that when the unfinished 
business has been disposed of it is 
planned to proceed to the consideration 
of Calendar No. 1047, Senate bill 2911, 
the so-called wool bill. 

I also anncunce that when the Senate 
takes a recess on Monday it is planned 
that it will stand in recess until Wednes- 
day at 12 o’clock noon. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. When does 
the Senator expect the wool bill to be 
reached? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I wish I could 
give the distinguished minority leader 
an intelligent answer to that question. 
I cannot. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
does not believe it will be reached to- 
morrow, does he? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I doubt it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Then I un- 
derstand it will be the purpose to take it 
up on Monday. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Assuming 
that the unfinished business is disposed 
of tomorrow. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. That is the in- 
tention of the majority leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, I thank the 
Senator. 
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RECESS 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
in accordance with the order previously 
entered, I move that the Senate stand 
in recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 23 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, the recess being under 
the order previously entered, until to- 
morrow, Friday, April 9, 1954, at 12 
o’clock meridian, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, APRIL 8, 1954 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou who art the inexhaustible 
source of all our blessings and the un- 
shaken foundation of all our hopes, we 
thank Thee for the privilege and power 
of prayer. 

We rejoice that we may constantly re- 
mind ourselves of the eternal truth 
that, “They who wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength; they shall 
mount up with wings as eagles; they 
shall run and not be weary; they shall 
walk and not faint.” 

May this moment of communion with 
Thy spirit be for each of us a time of 
cleansing of heart and consecration of 
purpose as we seek to discharge faith- 
fully our duties and responsibilities. 

Give us humility of spirit and integ- 
rity of character and, at the close of this 
day, may we be worthy of receiving the 
benediction: “Well done thou good and 
faithful servant.” 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a bill of the House of the following 
title: 

H. R. 889. An act for the relief of Scarlett 
Scoggin. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with an amendment 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 8127. An act to amend and supple- 
ment the Federal-Aid Road Act approved 
July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended and 
supplemented, to authorize appropriations 
for continuing the construction of high- 
ways, and for other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill and requests a confer- 
ence with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. MARTIN, Mr. Case, Mr. BUSH, 
Mr. CHAVEZ, and Mr. HoLLAND to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
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title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S. 2548. An act to facilitate the adminis- 
tration of the national forests and other 
lands under the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of Agriculture; to provide for the orderly 
use, improvement, and development there- 
of; and for other purposes. 


SPECIAL ORDER 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 5 minutes today, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 


INVESTIGATIONS IN LITHUANIA, 
LATVIA, AND ESTONIA 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. LeCompte] and by direction of the 
Committee on House Administration, I 
call up House Resolution 467 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the further expenses of 
conducting the investigation and study au- 
thorized by House Resolution 346, 83d Con- 
gress, as amended by House Resolution 438, 
83d Congress, incurred by the select com- 
mittee appointed pursuant to that resolu- 
tion, not to exceed $200,000, in addition to 
the unexpended balance of any sum hereto- 
fore made available for conducting the in- 
vestigation authorized by that resolution, 
including expenditures for the employment 
of experts, special counsel, and clerical, sten- 
ographic, and other assistants, shall be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the House on 
vouchers authorized by such committee, 
signed by the chairman thereof, and ap- 
pr ved by the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

Sec. 2. The official committee reporters 
may be used at all hearings held in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia if not otherwise officially 
engaged. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$200,000” and 
insert “$150,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 50] 

Adair Cunningham Kearney 
Allen, Il. Davis, Tenn. Krueger 
Battle Dawson, III Lyle 
Bender D'Ewart McConnell 
Bentley Dingell McIntire 
Bonner Durham Miller, Calif, 
Bowler Gordon Miller, Md. 
Boykin Hardy Norblad 
Brownson Heller O'Brien, II 
Carlyle Hoffman, II. Patman 

el Holifield Phillips 
Colmer udd Powell 


Reece, Tenn. Roberts Velde 

Reed, III. Tex. Wainwright 
Regan Scherer Weichel 
Rhodes, Pa, Shelley Wilson, Tex. 
Richards Steed Yorty 

Riley Sutton 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 374 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. BAILEY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 30 min- 
utes on Monday next, following the leg- 
islative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered. 


INTERCEPTION OF COMMUNICA- 
TIONS 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8649) to au- 
thorize the admission into evidence in 
certain criminal proceedings of infor- 
mation intercepted in national-security 
investigations, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 8649, 
with Mr. Davis of Wisconsin in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday section 1 of 
the bill had been read, and there was 
pending an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. HALLECK. Is the Willis substi- 
tute open to amendment at this time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair under- 
stands that it is; yes. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may have the at- 
tention of the author of the substitute 
amendment, the gentleman from Loui- 
siana [Mr. WI LIS I, may I ask him first 
of all if the evidence involving inter- 
ception of telephone communications in 
the Judy Coplon case was lawfully ob- 
tained. 

Mr. WILLIS. The courts have held 
that the combination of obtaining and 
divulging communication is unlawful. 
But there has been no direct court case 
holding that wiretapping standing alone 
is lawful or unlawful. However, it has 
been the policy of Attorneys General in 
the past and it is the policy today to pro- 
ceed on the assumption that wiretapping, 
standing alone, and without divulging, 
is lawful. 

Mr. HALLECK. In other words, if I 
understand the gentleman correctly. 
and it has been so argued by the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. FORRESTER] and 
others, the interception itself was law- 
ful. After the interception was had, and 
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the evidence was offered in court to con- 
vict Judy Coplon, was it held inadmissi- 
ble by reason of the constitutional guar- 
anty of the fourth amendment or under 
the 1934 Communications Statute? 

Mr. WILLIS. It was not unlawful by 
virtue of the Constitution under the de- 
cision in Olmstead against United States. 
In that case, the Supreme Court held by 
a vote of 5 to 4 that the introduction in 
evidence of wiretap evidence did not in- 
vade the defendant’s rights against un- 
lawful search and seizure under the 
fourth amendment. That case has not 
been reevaluated. There has been no 
necessity to challenge the decision be- 
cause in 1934 came the act of Congress 
barring evidence obtained and divulged. 
So the answer to the question is that 
it resulted from the act of Congress and 
there was no necessity for a discussion 
again of the fourth amendment by the 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield at that point to 
clarify the situation, if I may, I think 
you have to get the whole picture in that 
regard. While what the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS] says is sound, 
there is another element which has en- 
tered into the situation. The United 
States Court of Appeals in the District 
of Columbia has ruled in the Coplon 
case that the evidence obtained by the 
wiretap involved communications be- 
tween client and counsel and that that 
would be a violation of the common law. 
There may be some question arising 
whether it could be used because of that. 

Mr. HALLECK. What I am trying to 
do now is to get this in its proper per- 
spective. I have been accused of putting 
some wrong titles on this bill, and I have 
accused other people of putting wrong 
titles on the bill. But for the purposes 
of this discussion, the evidence was orig- 
inally lawfully obtained. It was inad- 
missible, and not because of the Consti- 
tution but because of the statute. May 
I ask the gentleman from Louisiana, who 
is an able lawyer, Is it not generally 
axiomatic in the law that evidence law- 
fully obtained is admissible in court sub- 
ject to the rules of evidence? 

Mr. WILLIS. The answer to that is 
that it is absolutely axiomatic as a gen- 
eral proposition that evidence lawfully 
obtained is admissible in court. The an- 
swer to that is Les, as a general propo- 
sition, if it otherwise meets the rules of 
evidence.” When you say “lawfully ob- 
tained” I am assuming you mean “law- 
fully obtained” in every way. 

Mr, HALLECK. That is right. So 
here we have evidence in the first in- 
stance which was lawfully obtained. It 
was offered in a trial for the conviction 
of a spy and traitor. It was ruled inad- 
missible by reason of the statute. Other- 
wise, it would have been admissible. 
May I ask the gentleman from Louisiana 
whether under his substitute amend- 
ment, the FBI could continue to inter- 
cept telephone messages in the future as 
they have in the past? 

Mr. WILLIS. Let me convey my ex- 
act feeling. Let us be accurate about it. 
I want to face the issue head on. 

We are changing the rule of evidence 
in this limited area of treason, sabotage, 
sedition, and so forth. In those cases, 
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if you want to go to court and convict, 
then it must follow the pattern of this 
act. However, there is nothing in either 
the Keating proposal or in my proposal, 
because they are identical, which bars 
specifically or by implication the con- 
tinuance of whatever practice has pre- 
vailed in the past to tap wires in other 
areas. 

Mr. HALLECK. That was my under- 
standing of it and I am very glad we 
have that understood at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. HALLECK 
was granted 5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, in 
other words it is apparent that neither 
the original bill nor the substitute ex- 
pands or contracts the right to intercept 
telephone communications per se. I 
have another question or two that I 
want to ask him, but the answer of the 
gentleman from Louisiana brings me to 
make this statement at this point. 

May I say to my friend from Texas 
IMr. Des], to whom I listened with 
great interest yesterday, and I hope he 
will appreciate this, under the substitu- 
tute we are saying to the FBI, recogniz- 
ing their necessity to apprehend crim- 
inals and to protect the security of the 
country: “You can go ahead as you have 
in the past and intercept telephone com- 
munications; but now look out, Mr. FBI, 
because if, in the process of doing that 
completely legal and lawful thing you 
come across evidence to send a spy or a 
traitor to jail, we won't let you introduce 
that in evidence.” 

I want to say that presents one of the 
most ridiculous and absurd situations 
that I ever encountered in my 20 years’ 
experience here. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. Of course the gentle- 
man is addressing himself now not to the 
Willis substitute but to both the Willis 
substitute and the Keating proposal. 
The gentleman must understand that on 
the question of whether or not there 
should be established a policy of either 
legalizing or barring wiretapping by act 
of Congress, in a broad way and across 
the board, was not considered by the 
committee. There were no hearings on 
that at all. 

Mr. HALLECK. I understand. I am 
not arguing with the gentleman about 
that. 

Mr. WILLIS. If a bill is introduced, 
hearings will be had. There might be a 
conflict of jurisdiction in the commit- 
tees, between the Judiciary Committee 
and the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. HALLECK. Now just let me con- 
tinue. 

Of course the gentleman is correct 
that in this whole area which he has just 
touched upon, section 605 of the Com- 
munications Act, it could well be that 
extensive hearings might be desirable. 
But we are talking about sending spies 
and traitors to jail. What you say by 
your substitute, in effect, is this: “You 
can tap wires and can continue to tap 
them as you have in the past, subject to 
the possibility of a disclosure that might 
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be injurious to people, but you can go 
ahead and do tapping in that way if you 
want to. But if you come across evi- 
dence to send a spy or a traitor to jail, 
you cannot introduce that evidence in 
court.” 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. DIES. The gentleman’s argu- 
ment applies to either bill. 

Mr. HALLECK. Well, of course. 

Mr. DIES. What is the purpose of 
your argument, then? 

Mr. HALLECK. The purpose of my 
argument is simply this; and I will make 
that very clear to the gentleman, and I 
think I can be fairly consistent about 
this matter. 

Mr. DIES. Well, did you vote for or 
against this bill in 1941? 

Mr. HALLECK. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Texas that when a similar 
bill was before this House in 1940 or 1941, 
whichever it was, it was stated that I 
voted against it at that time. By the 
same token, a great many people over 
here, including the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, voted for that bill at that 
time. May I say to the gentleman from 
Texas, for whom I have the highest re- 
gard, that in the light of the exposures 
and disclosures that have developed since 
that time I have better reason for chang- 
ing my position than the people on this 
side have for changing theirs. 

Let me ask the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana one further question. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I think this should 
be cleared up at this point in connection 
with the question raised by the gentle- 
man from Texas as to whether there is 
a difference between these bills. Under 
the bill before us in the future they then 
could under order of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, as they have been doing in the past, 
not only obtain evidence but then use it 
in court. 

Under the substitute they would have 
had to foresee that they were going to 
sometime use it in court and would have 
had to get the court order before they 
ever intercepted it. 

Mr. HALLECK. Let me ask the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana another question: 
Did the gentleman ever hear or know of 
the FBI improperly disclosing evidence 
that they acquired by che interception 
of any telephone conversation? 

Mr. WILLIS. Ihave never heard of it. 

Mr. HALLECK. Does the gentleman 
from Louisiana have confidence in the 
FBI and its operations? 

Mr. WILLIS. Ido; but let me remind 
the gentleman that Mr. FBI himself, Mr. 
Hoover, has stated that he would not as- 
sume the power of wiretapping without 
written consent of the Attorney General 
in the past, at present, and in the fu- 
ture; so he has wanted legislation on this 
proposition. He does not want the au- 
thority alone. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HALLECK to the 
amendment offered by Mr. WILLIs: In section 
1, after “Department of Justice”, strike out 
“The Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2 of the 
Army General Staff, Department of the 
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Army; the Director of Intelligence, Depart- 
ment of the Air Force; and the Director of 
Naval Intelligence, Department of the Navy.” 
After “communication by wire or radio” 
strike out “upon the express approval of the 
Attorney General of the United States.” 

In section 2, after “Department of Jus- 
tice”, strike out “The Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G-2 of the Army General Staff, De- 
partment of the Army; the Director of In- 
telligence, Department of the Air Force; and 
the Director of Naval Intelligence, Depart- 
ment of the Navy.” After “communication 
by wire or radio“, strike out upon the ex- 
press written approval of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States.” Strike out all 
language in section 2 after “any of the fore- 
going violations.” 

In section 3, after “meaning of any in- 
formation”, strike out “contained in any 
aforesaid ex parte order or.” 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
wanted to say apropos the statement 
about Mr. Hoover and the FBI and the 
Attorney General, Mr. Brownell, that I 
know as of this morning from the At- 
torney General that he seeks the en- 
actment of the original bill reported by 
the committee and does not favor the 
substitute that is offered. 

There has been a great deal of mis- 
information about this measure. A lot 
of people—even an editorial in the 
Washington Post this morning—claimed 
it is a wiretapping bill. It is no wire- 
tapping bill because it does not expand 
or contract the authority or the right or 
the responsibility to tap wires by any 
agency of the Government or by any 
individual. 

What this amendment of mine does 
is simply to aid in the prosecution and 
conviction and apprehension of people 
subversive to the United States; and may 
I say at that point that no one of us can 
now deny that there is a worldwide con- 
spiracy of communism trying to destroy 
us, and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Dres], is one of the most effective op- 
ponents of that conspiracy. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. Yes; of course I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. RAYBURN. A long involved 
amendment like this, is, of course, very 
hard to understand on one reading. Is 
this the purpose of the gentleman from 
Indiana, that he takes the Attorney 
General out and grants it and leaves it 
entirely to the FBI? 

Mr. HALLECK. Yes; that is the pur- 
pose of the amendment. 

If you will permit me, I will just pur- 
sue that a bit. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, since this is an important 
matter, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Indiana may have 
10 additional minutes. 

Mr. HALLECK. Five will be enough. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I think 
the gentieman should have 10 because a 
number of us are very much interested 
in this, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana may proceed for 10 addi- 
tional minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. HALLECK. I shall respond first 
to our very able minority leader, our 
beloved ex-Speaker, the gentleman from 
Texas. The amendment I have sub- 
mitted here would take the Attorney 
General out of it. I stand on the original 
bill, I am against the substitute, but I 
thought that in order to just get this 
down to bedrock I would present this, 
because the gentleman from Texas said 
yesterday if we had Attorney General 
Biddle now there would not be 5 votes 
for this. Some of you people over there 
do not seem to like Herb Brownell and 
some of you have recollections of Mc- 
Granery and McGrath. But everybody 
has confidence in the FBI, so they say. 
I thought we would get this down to the 
bare fundamentals and stand up and be 
counted. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman’s a- 
mendment also takes out the Military 
Establishments? 

Mr. HALLECK. It takes out the Mili- 
tary Establishments; yes. 

In the question I have addressed to my 
good friend from Louisiana, author of 
the substitute, may I say that this does 
not change the wiretapping arrange- 
ments contained in the section of the 
present law. May I say also that I was 
never more serious about anything in 
my life than in proposing this amend- 
ment because I think we are dealing 
with a very serious business here. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. DIES. Iwillsay to the gentleman 
that as between the FBI and the At- 
torney General I would rather trust the 
FBI, but as between the FBI and the 
courts, I would rather have the courts. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The FBI is still an 
employee of the Attorney General? 

Mr. HALLECK. That is true, the 
FBI is a part of the Department of 
Justice. 

May I say to the gentleman from Tex- 
as, who has fought here longer than I, 
and may I say, undoubtedly with greater 
capacity, with great diligence and with 
greater effectiveness than I, against 
spies and traitors, who has sought to 
bring them to time, I never dreamed he 
would be so solicitous about an arrange- 
ment by which one of them might be 
sent to jail. I never dreamed he would 
take the position that it is all right to 
tap wires but if you happen to get the 
evidence of that operation to send one 
of the spies or traitors to jail, oh, no, 
you cannot introduce that evidence in 
court. The gentleman amazes me, may 
I say to my friend from Texas. 

Mr. DIES. I may say to the gentle- 
man that I take the same position today 
that the gentleman and I took in 1941 
when Biddle was Attorney General. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GRAHAM. In answer to the ar- 
gument that the Attorney General is 
appointed by the President, every Fed- 
eral judge is appointed by the President. 

Mr. HALLECK. Of course. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Will the 
gentleman go ahead and tell us in his 
own way without interruption until he 
has finished what this amendment pro- 
vides? That is all I am asking. 

Mr. HALLECK. What this amend- 
ment would do would be to provide sub- 
stantially along the line of the original 
bill introduced and reported by the com- 
mittee, that the FBI having intercepted 
telephone communications, would be 
permitted to introduce that evidence in 
a criminal prosecution for violation of 
one of these traitor, espionage, or sedi- 
tion laws that are specified in both the 
substitute and the original bill. It opens 
the door of the rule of evidence that has 
been construed in section 605 of the 
Communications Act to the extent that 
if the interception was made by the FBI 
and if it involved a matter of the na- 
tional security of the country as speci- 
fied in these statutes, the prohibition 
against any disclosure outside of a court 
would still be carried in the bill. But, 
the door would be open to the extent 
that the FBI would be permitted as 
against the ruling of the Supreme Court 
on section 605 to present that evidence 
in court in order to convict the spy or 
traitor there charged. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. . I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I am interested 
in what I think is a fairly important 
question regarding the gentleman’s par- 
ticular amendment to the Willis amend- 
ment. It is my understanding that Mr. 
Hoover, for whom I have a very deep 
and a long-lasting regard, has tradition- 
ally, through the years—and I want to 
make it clear I am speaking of Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover on that point—emphasized 
the fact that he did not want sole re- 
sponsibility for such a decision on his 
own head but preferred that it be de- 
cided finally by the Attorney General or 
by some superior officer. Now, does the 
gentleman have some information that 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover has abandoned the 
position which he has held throughout 
the years in asking that this decision be 
made by his superior officer? 

Mr. HALLECK. No. I think he 
stands on his position. But, may I say 
to my friends on that side of the aisle, 
you are in somewhat of a dilemma. For 
you folks who are afraid of the Attorney 
General and who do not want him in this 
at all, but who have confidence in the 
FBI, let us vote for the amendment that 
is pending, and that is the way we will 
fix it. But, if the amendment is de- 
feated, then the vote will come on the 
substitute as against the original bill as 
reported, and that will keep in there 
the requirement that the Attorney Gen- 
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eral certify and then that the FBI and 
the agencies of the Armed Forces do the 
intercepting. In other words, I am giv- 
ing you a chance to do this either way. 
Now, if you do not like the Attorney 
General, if you are afraid of him, vote 
for this amendment and let us not be 
too soft about these traitors and spies, 
because they were not very soft with Bill 
Otis, and they would not be very soft 
with any of our people in Moscow. And, 
let me say as a matter of mechanics, if 
you want it for the FBI, you vote for the 
amendment. If you want it to be on cer- 
tification of the Attorney General, then 
you vote against the substitute and for 
the original bill. 

In other words, all that the original 
bill does and all that the substitute as 
it would be affected by my amendment 
does is to make admissible evidence in 
court in a criminal prosecution for one 
of the offenses outlined in both the orig- 
inal bill and the substitute. It does this 
in any manner open to wiretapping. It 
does not close the wiretapping door, so 
to call this a wiretapping bill is a com- 
plete misnomer. 

Let me say something else before my 
time runs out, if I may have your in- 
dulgence. 

We all know that the Justice Depart- 
ment and the FBI in these perilous 
times, in this time of worldwide Com- 
munist conspiracy to destroy us, is 
charged with the primary responsibility 
of protecting us. Now, I can think of 
some telephone wires in this country, 
maybe they might be here in town or 
maybe up in New York City where a lot of 
people meet, where the FBI owes a re- 
sponsibility to us to know what is going 
on. Now, they have been doing that, 
not in any sort of numbers some would 
have you believe. I heard the figure of 
a thousand in New York when they got 
into court. It may run into hundreds 
of thousands, so I am informed, but 
there is nothing like that involved here. 
But, look, my friends, the FBI has that 
primary responsibility, and I say to 
them, whether you pass this bill or not, 
they owe it to us to go on with those 
operations to protect us against spies 
and traitors and the Communist con- 
spiracy. 

You put this court provision in and 
the time might well come when the FBI, 
having to choose between going into 
court and establishing a case and then 
having a great many more people find 
out about it, will say that the security 
of the country demands that we do not 
follow that procedure, that we go along 
as we are permitted to do to protect the 
security of this country. Yes, and in 
that process, in the exercise of that 
judgment, they will again come across 
evidence, as they did in the Judy Coplon 
case; and then another traitor will walk 
out of the courtroom free to roam our 
streets again. 

This is serious business. It is not 
something to be kicked around. We 
ought to get right down to what is 
involved here. 

I say if you do not want to take my 
amendment, then let us go along with 
the original bill because I think that is 
the best and the most effective way, with 
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no undue jeopardy to anybody, to pro- 
tect the welfare of our country. That 
is all I want. That is all anybody wants. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Would the gen- 
tleman from Indiana vote for his own 
amendment? 

Mr. HALLECK. Yes, I will. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If the amend- 
ment to the substitute is adopted, will 
the gentleman then vote for the sub- 
stitute? 

Mr. HALLECK. I will vote for that, 
and if that does not prevail, I will vote 
for the bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
will vote for his own amendment and 
then he will vote for the substitute as 
amended, to the committee bill? 

Mr. HALLECK. That is right. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. As I understand it, 
then, the Willis substitute is in two parts. 
The first part refers to wiretaps hereto- 
fore had and the second refers to future 
wiretaps. 

I ask this question in order to get 
clarification of what the gentleman has 
in mind. As I say, the Willis substitute 
is in two parts. The first part refers to 
wiretaps heretofore had and the second 
refers to wiretaps in the future. 

In the case of the Willis substitute, in 
the matter of past wiretaps, the deter- 
mining factor as to whether the wiretaps 
may be used will be in the discretion of 
the Attorney General. The gentleman 
would have that lie in the discretion of 
the head of the FBI; is that correct? 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman is 
asking about title I. As I understand it, 
the language of the substitute as well as 
of the original bill would make the op- 
eration of this rule of evidence retroac- 
tive to the point where the evidence could 
be introduced. I think the question of 
the gentleman is academic because, as I 
understand it, it has been the universal 
practice in the Department of Justice 
and in the FBI that before one of these 
interceptions is undertaken, it shall be 
authorized specifically by the Attorney 
General. 

Mr. CELLER. I am not talking about 
the wiretap, I am talking about the use 
of it in evidence. The gentleman would 
make the determining factor as to 
whether the wiretap evidence shall be 
used lie in the discretion of Mr. Hoover. 
The second part of the Willis substitute 
provides for the approval of wiretaps of 
the future by the Attorney General per- 
sonally, and with the intervention of a 
court. The gentleman would strike out 
the court and substitute Mr. Brownell by 
Mr. Hoover; is that correct? 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman is 
now talking about title II. I thought he 
was talking about title I. 

Mr. CELLER. Iam covering both. 

Mr. HALLECK. I would like to an- 
swer the gentleman. But, as I said, 
the gentleman knows first of all that the 
ruling on the admissibility of evidence is 
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not in the Attorney General, it is not in 
the head of the FBI, it is in the court 
trying the case. As I understand, all of 
the evidence that anyone would seek 
to admit has been obtained upon the 
written authorization of the Attorney 
General in the first instance. That be- 
ing true, the effect would be the same 
under the substitute as amended, or, if 
it were not amended, under the original 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] 
has again expired. 

Mr. FINE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I merely want to clarify 
a legal point that has been raised by the 
distinguished majority leader. He states 
that this bill is not a wiretapping bill. 
I disagree with him. This is very defi- 
nitely a wiretapping bill. The validity 
of wiretapping is still an open question 
not yet decided by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. On the question as 
to whether or not wiretapping is lawful 
or unlawful the cases that have come 
before the Supreme Court have been only 
those involving the admissibility of wire- 
tap evidence; but whether or not wire- 
tapping is lawful or unlawful has never 
been decided. So if we pass any bill to- 
day, any bill, we wil! be passing a bill 
validating, in effect, a wiretap in specific 
instances and authorizing the use of the 
evidence obtained. 

So, may I say to the majority leader, 
when he asked the question as to whether 
or not wiretap was lawful, the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS] correctly 
pointed out that the question was still 
unresolved. I repeat that wiretapping 
as such has not yet been declared lawful 
or unlawful. I prophesy that if a case 
is brought by the Attorney General, and 
he is the only one to bring that kind of 
case, the Supreme Court would decide 
that wiretapping under section 605 is 
unlawful. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that I am a kind of horseback 
lawyer myself. I know that the inter- 
pretation of statutes is one of the most 
difficult jobs in the world, but I also know 
that when the conjunction “and” is used, 
you must have both of them there to 
create the offense. If the “and” between 
the tap and the disclosure were “or” it 
would be a horse of a different color. 

Mr. FINE. That does not mean nec- 
essarily that one is lawful without the 
other. The fact remains that it is un- 
lawful to do either or both. The Su- 
preme Court has not yet had that before 
it. Do you know why? It was brought 
out here yesterday that it is because the 
Attorney General will not prosecute 
cases of wiretapping because he himself 
has been guilty of wiretapping. That is 
the reason why. It is abundantly clear 
that this is a bill to validate wiretapping 
and not just a bill on evidence. 

Mr. HALLECK. Of course I cannot 
agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FINE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Indiana challenged knowledge 
about any violation of the confidential- 
ness of the FBI reports. The Attorney 
General violated the confidentialness of 
the FBI reports when he used the reports 
to make a luncheon forum speech. He 
had to violate the confidentialness of 
them. He had to look at them, and he 
reached conclusions, and he stated them 
in a political speech. That constitutes 
reaching in and violating the confiden- 
tialness of the FBI reports. You cannot 
get away from it. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it must be understood 
that the remarks of the majority 
leader 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man’s time be extended 10 minutes. 
The majority leader used 25 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIS. I thank the gentleman, 
but I think I can express myself in much 
less than that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We just want to 
understand the spirit over here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Louisiana has the floor, and is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIS. It must be understood, 
as I started to say, that the remarks of 
our good friend, the majority leader 
(Mr. HALLECK], addressed themselves 
not to the Willis substitute but to the 
proposal of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. KEATING] presently before the 
House, and they addressed themselves to 
the proposal of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. KEATING] in the bill H. R. 477, 
which he introduced a long time ago. 

The bill, H. R. 477, offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. KEATING] 
a long time ago, contemplated three 
steps: First, it required the written ap- 
proval of the Attorney General as has 
been required in the past; second, that 
based upon that written approval of the 
Attorney General the FBI and other 
agencies named would do the wiretap- 
ping; third, that a court order would be 
required to make that evidence admis- 
sible in our courts in cases involving 
treason and our national security. That 
was the bill which our subcommittee 
acted upon; that was the bill that we 
heard evidence on and heard arguments 
for and against; that was the bill which 
required the intervention of the Attorney 
General, the FBI, and the courts. Mr. 
Keatrne’s bill was the bill that the sub- 
committee unanimously, after lengthy 
hearings, actedon. Just last week—last 
Wednesday — that unanimous report, 
that unanimous, nonpartisan, or bipar- 
tisan approach, was submitted to the 
full committee. Before the full com- 
mittee the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Keatrne] offered a substitute to do 
away with the courts, but it still requires 
two steps—the written approval of the 
Attorney General and the intervention 
of the FBI, I, on the other hand, of- 
fered my substitute to go back to the 
original proposal of the gentleman from 
New York. Now, if I have misstated the 
situation, and the gentleman from New 
York is present and is listening to me, 
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may I ask him to say so, or to admit it 
if those are the facts—the substantial 
facts? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes; they are sub- 
stantially the facts. The gentleman is 
accurate, as he usually is. 

Mr. WILLIS. I thank the gentleman, 

Mr. KEATING. I assume by the last 
statement that you mean you offered 
the original bill in the committee, which 
the subcommittee had originally passed 
upon? 

Mr. WILLIS. That is right. 

Mr. KEATING. And the first that we 
ever heard about this substitute was here 
on the floor? 

Mr. WILLIS. That is right. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. FORRESTER. In answer to the 
distinguished gentleman, is it not a fact 
that the first Keating bill which was 
unanimously passed by the subcommit- 
tee was a bill which dealt with this prob- 
lem simply as to the future; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. WILLIS. That is correct. 

Mr. FORRESTER. There was noth- 
ing about the past in that bill at all; is 
that right? 

Mr. WILLIS. The Keating proposal 
did not reach offenses committed in the 
past. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Is it not true that 
on last Wednesday, the committee was 
confronted with a substitute bill which 
was reported out, which caused the gen- 
tleman to offer the substitute and that 
the bill made these significant changes— 
one, that it made evidence heretofore ob- 
tained admissibie, if it was otherwise 
inadmissible. That was the first. time 
that that approach had been made by 
any subcommittee or the full committee. 
But in addition to that, in the bill which 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Karre! introduced, there was a com- 
plete departure from the court order and 
instead, it substituted the Attorney Gen- 
eral, which, in effect was placing that 
power in an executive officer instead of 
a judicial officer, and the gentleman and 
myself were not satisfied with either one 
of those bills. The gentleman and I 
wanted to and we did prepare a substi- 
tute so as to make it possible that evi- 
dence heretofore obtained would be ad- 
missible, if not otherwise inadmissible, 
and that is the first section of the gentle- 
man’s substitute. But we did not want 
to depart from the old custom which is 
absolutely grounded in our legal juris- 
prudence; and in order not to hamstring 
the courts, we deliberately put language 
in there that any United States Court of 
Appeals judge or a district judge in the 
United States could grant that order. 

Mr. WILLIS. Now let me answer the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, at the request 
of Mr. McCormack, Mr. WILLIS was 
granted 10 additional minutes.) 

Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. FORRESTER] is right, ex- 
cept I would say that the proposal of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KEAT- 
ING] now before us also contains a provi- 
sion to reach evidence in the past. But 
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the gentleman is too modest about his 
part in the preparation of this substi- 
tute. I think he shares the credit for 
some origination of the idea. We bor- 
rowed his talents and his judgment to 
help us on the Democratic side, because a 
man can have a lot of experience and 
be plenty smart but he must have judg- 
ment to be absolutely sound, I say the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. For- 
RESTER] is absolutely right. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I appreciate that. 
Is it not correct that the gentleman and 
myself, in the preparation of this substi- 
tute, deliberately chose to use the exact 
language that was in the Keating bill, 
and if there is any infirmity whatsoever, 
the gentleman and myself tried our very 
best to correct it, and I called up the At- 
torney General’s department and asked 
them if the language was satisfactory 
and told them if it was not satisfactory 
that we would try to make it satisfactory. 

Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman is just 
as right as rain. We took the new 
Keating bill now before us, introduced 
on April 1, and adopted its language as 
to alleged offenses committed in the 
past, word for word. As to future wire- 
tapping, we again adopted Mr. KEAT- 
Inc’s language and attached a provision 
for a court order in the form of the first 
Keating bill, H. R. 477, word for word. 
We were very careful not to depart from 
that version, because the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Keatinc] and I 
have never disagreed and we do not now 
disagree upon the principle, and I am 
satisfied we shall not disagree in the 
future. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. I think all Members in 
this body understand the difference be- 
tween your substitute and Mr. KEATING’S 
bill which is now before the Committee. 
We would like an explanation of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK]. 

If I may make an observation, as I 
understand the gentleman’s position and 
the position taken yesterday by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Dies] and the position taken by nearly 
everyone on this side and many Mem- 
bers on the other side who have spoken, 
it is that this is not a question of whether 
you like Mr. Jones or Mr. Smith or Mr. 
Brownell or Mr. McGranery or Mr. Bid- 
dle, but it is a question of whether you 
have a government of laws or a govern- 
ment of men. This is not a popularity 
contest. 

As I get it, the only difference between 
Mr. Keatinc’s proposal and Mr. HAL- 
LECK’s proposal is that you take out Mr. 
Brownell and substitute the FBI. The 
amendment still bypasses the courts. I 
am certain that the honorable and uni- 
versally respected Director of the FBI 
does not want this power—is that cor- 


rect? 
Mr. WILLIS. That is correct. But 


let me pursue the matter a little further 
to see where we now stand. Let me 
make this plain, Mr. Chairman, we have 
not held any hearings on the proposal 
of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HAL- 
LECK]; this is a brandnew approach. 
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It deserves, of course it deserves, consid- 
eration. I am reminded of the question 
posed yesterday by my good friend the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Jonas]. He 
asked someone from the committee this 
question. He said, this proposal of Mr. 
Keatine’s now before us departs from 
what we acted upon in the past. We all 
had before us a court approach. He 
asked: Have you had any hearings on 
that? Have the people had an oppor- 
tunity to express themselves on that? 
Has the American Bar Association had 
an opportunity to give us the benefit of 
their views? 

Mr. Chairman, we on the Judiciary 
Committee are lawyers; we are supposed 
to act as lawyers. The gentleman from 
Illinois posed the question: Have the 
local bar associations had an opportu- 
nity to pass even upon the Keating ap- 
proach which at least deals with two 
elements of the original proposition, 
namely, the Attorney General and the 
FBI, but dropping the court order? But 
here we have a proposal by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] to 
drop two of the original elements, the 
Attorney General and the court order. 

And let me say to my good friend from 
Chicago, because he is worried about it— 
he is a good lawyer, a former judge, he 
has expressed himself on the floor; let 
me say that he is solid on this, just as 
sound as rock on his law. Let me goa 
little further. My answer to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Jonas] is: Yes, 
the people had an opportunity to come 
before our committee—in a sense—and 
to express themselves any way they 
wanted to, but that would have been a 
negative gesture for the reason that the 
bill before us contemplated a court order. 
To be sure, there were other bills before 
us, but the trend was to follow the court 
order approach. There was no secret 
about it that the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. KEATING] was so minded. I 
was so minded, all the members of the 
committee were of our mind that we 
were for the court order approach; so 
it would have been a negative gesture 
for witnesses to appear and warn against 
giving the power to the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

What has happened, following the 
thought of the gentleman from Illinois, 
what has happened since last Wednes- 
day when the Keating substitute was 
adopted by the full committee? 

I will tell you what has happened. I 
received—and I know all members of the 
committee received—resolutions of pro- 
test. Resolutions from bar associations 
are already coming in. I have a reso- 
lution—and every member of the com- 
mittee has a resolution—from the Fed- 
eral section of the New York Bar Asso- 
ciation. They say, in effect: “Hold on. 
What are you doing? We have not had 
an opportunity to express ourselves.” 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. HYDE. Has the gentleman re- 
ceived any legal opinion either from the 
Attorney General or anyone else on the 
legality or the constitutionality of the 
gentleman’s proposal to have this double- 
barreled approach to the proposition? 
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Mr. WILLIS. I will say this to the 
gentleman—I will tell you what you 
already know—you opened up the sub- 
ject—I will tell you that I recognize, 
that you recognize, and that every mem- 
ber of our committee recognizes that Mr. 
Brownell recognizes, not the illegality 
necessarily, but the serious question in- 
volved in reaching in the past and 
making past evidence admissible. Mr. 
KEaTinG’s substitute reaches past evi- 
dence. I have done the same thing in 
my substitute. I am willing, because I 
have confidence in the courts, I am 
willing for the courts to pass on it. I 
hope it is valid. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Keatinc], reaches the 
past; I reach the past. We have the 
Same purpose in mind and that is to 
convict those who have offended in the 
past as well as in the future. 

Let us not assume an opinionated atti- 
tude here and say: We both want to 
convict past offenders but my way is 
the only way. Yours is wrong. I do 
not think that is a valid argument, I do 
not think that kind of an argument 
should be raised on the floor. We ought 
to go about this thing in a nonpartisan 
way. Politics should not enter into the 
situation at all. I had hoped it would 
be completely nonpartisan as it has al- 
ways been in the past. And now, I want 
to speak for myself. Here is the first 
sentence I used on the floor yesterday: 

Mr. Chairman, I will offer a substitute for 
the pending proposal, H. R. 8649, but if it is 
defeated I will support this measure—the 
Keating proposal—because I think there is a 
desperate need for wiretap legislation in cases 
involving treason and our national security. 


The gentleman from New York knows 
as well as I do that he and I have never 
departed from that idea. May I say now 
that since we have had no hearings, no 
consideration, no thought given, no ex- 
pressions from the bar, no expressions 
from the public for Mr. HALLECK’S ap- 
proach, may I suggest that the original 
Keating approach which I have em- 
braced in my substitute, should not be 
lightly disregarded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

(On request of Mr. KEATING, and by 
rnanimous consent, Mr. WILLIS was al- 
lowed to proceed for 5 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I want to say very 
emphatically that so far as the latter 
part of the gentleman’s statement is 
concerned I stand foursquare with him. 
Iam for the bill as presented and against 
the substitute, but I intend to vote for 
the legislation. I think it is very nec- 
essary in this field and I shall vote for 
whatever bill the House works its will 
on. 

Mr. WILLIS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I would like to get 
the sentiment of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. KEATING]. Is the gen- 
tleman for the amendment to the sub- 
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stitute offered by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HALLECK]? 

Mr. KEATING. I am not for that 
amendment. 

Mr. WILLIS. I thank the gentleman 
so very kindly for that position because 
he and I have gotten along so very well 
in a nonpartisan approach to this ques- 
tion. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. First, I want 
to express my appreciation for the com- 
plimentary remarks which my distin- 
guished friend and colleague, a member 
of the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House, paid me. But aside from all that, 
I would like to point one thing out. Is it 
not rather unusual the way we are pro- 
eceding with this whole legislation be- 
fore us? Perhaps I have not the right to 
say this, but I think the state of confu- 
sion is increasing as we progress. We 
started out some time ago, in July 1953, 
I think it was, with the report of a six- 
member committee, a unanimous report, 
on a bill identified as H. R. 477. That bill 
was exploited by television and by won- 
derfully informative, erudite radio 
broadcasts and media of that kind. 

Then we came in later when we re- 
sumed work in the Congress, and we 
have a bill that is entirely foreign to 
H. R. 477 and H. R. 8649. There is a 
very marked difference between those 
two bills. Now, then, in the heat and 
stress of the argument, the gentleman 
from Louisiana was good enough and 
able and capable enough to present a 
substitute which in some measure would 
restore the present bill before the House 
again to what we intended to make the 
law in H. R. 477. So far, so good. I 
know my way now, but I am afraid I will 
not find my way back unless I get all of 
these matters out in the open. Follow- 
ing the substitute that the gentleman 
from Louisiana proposed comes the dis- 
tinguished majority leader from Indiana, 
and in opposing heretofore the resolu- 
tion that the gentleman from Louisiana 
suggested yesterday, he did so on the 
ground that he wanted to delegate to 
the Attorney General powers that your 
resolution, sir, delegated to the courts. 
And, this morning he comes in and pre- 
sents an amendment in which he says 
we will not give it to the Attorney Gen- 
eral; we are also going to strike out all 
of these other departments in H. R. 477 
and H. R. 8649, and so we are going to 
abandon the Attorney General, the 
courts, and we are going to leave this to 
the IBI and have them take charge. 
Now, we have four different approaches 
to this bill. I think the safest thing, Mr. 
Chairman, would be to just recommit the 
whole legislation, get a proper investiga- 
tion, and know where we are going. 

Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman has 
said very appropriately, as I have pre- 
viously pointed out, that we had no hear- 
ings, at least, no opportunity for an 
affirmative position on the KEATING pro- 
posal. This approach is entirely new, 
entirely foreign to everything we have 
considered. 

But, let me repeat, I want to vote 
today and I will vote today for any pro- 
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posal to bring this matter to a successful 
conclusion on final passage. I repeat, I 
think my substitute is best. It upholds 
the Constitution and our concept of 
separation of powers and checks and 
balances. and I think we had better stick 
to the norms of our Constitution. Mr. 
HALLECK admits that even today Mr. 
Hoover does not want the power which 
his amendment would give him. Why 
force it upon Mr. Hoover? Suppose he 
resigns; suppose he should die. Then 
what? 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, after 
listening to the opponents and propo- 
nents of this bill and amendments, I 
know that every Member of this House is 
deeply concerned about traitors and our 
national security. 

I also know that all of the Members 
of this Congress are fully cognizant of 
the serious danger and menace that 
exists—the danger and menace of Com- 
munists in our Government, in our 
schools, in our labor movement, in our 
factories, and in every place where great 
harm could be done to our security and 
our form of government. 

This is a problem of the greatest con- 
cern to the people of this country. 

This Keating bill, now under consid- 
eration will make admissible in our 
Federal courts all evidence obtained from 
wiretapping in certain criminal cases on 
approval of Attorney General—and that 
is the part that disturbs me. Under this 
bill, the Attorney General or under 
Halleck’s amendment, the FBI will have 
the sole power of determining when and 
where to tap a telephone. This, to me, 
is a dangerous delegation of power in 
the hands of one man. This is the only 
Dark of the bill which I find objection- 
able. 

In our New York State wiretapping 
law, which has been used successfully 
for years, a safeguard is provided against 
possible abuses. The safeguard is in the 
requirement that a court order must 
first be obtained before any evidence 
gotten from the wiretapping can be ad- 
missible in court. This check on wire- 
tapping has proved most satisfactory 
over the many years. Now, why should 
the Federal Government be any differ- 
ent. 

We are all in accord in this movement 
to uncover evidence of espionage, of 
treason and conspiracy against this 
Government, but let us do it without 
hysteria. Let us be calm, clear thinking 
Americans. Hysteria is certainly no 
adequate reason for weakening the pro- 
tective processes of our great Constitu- 
tion. 

I am sure that unchecked authority 
in one man might lead to more abuses 
than the good that may follow. 

I want legislation making evidence ob- 
tained from wiretapping admissible in 
our Federal courts. It is necessary to 
have this type of law in our statute books 
to take care of characters like Judy 
Coplon and others—but let us not be 
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unreasonable and blind in our desire to 
catch these spies and conspirators—let us 
do it with due process of law. Let us not 
leave it in the hands of one man. I 
shall support the Willis amendment be- 
cause that will check the authority of one 
man and place a proper safeguard 
against any possible abuse. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is rather strange 
that at this 11th hour the majority 
leader should bring in such an astound- 
ing amendment to the substitute. He 
certainly did not give us very much en- 
lightenment as to his purpose in offering 
thatamendment. AllIcan judge is that 
it is pure politics. He seeks to remove 
from us, as targets of criticism, the name 
of Brownell and substitute Mr. Hoover. 
Now, the repercussions from his amend- 
ments would be very serious, if not 
tragic. It would be the setting up, in- 
deed, of a police state. We give inordi- 
nate power to a man like Mr. Hoover, 
for whom I have an abiding respect, 
but Mr. Hoover time and again has 
stated unequivocally and truly that he 
does not want such power; that he does 
not want to be Pooh- Bah; that he does 
not want to be lord high executioner, 
but that is exactly what we would do 
with Mr. Hoover if we pass the amend- 
ment offered by the majority leader, who 
is just as wrong as a 2-foot yardstick 
or a $9 bill. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman in- 
troduced the bill H. R. 408 and testified 
in behalf of it, which provided for the 
investigation to be made by the Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
with no court provision at all. Now, 
who started it? 

Mr. CELLER. When was that? 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman tes- 
tified on it on May 4. 

Mr. CELLER. When was the bill 
offered? I offered a bill of that char- 
acter away back in 1940. A good deal 
of water has run under the bridge since 
that time. Times have changed. 

Mr. HALLECK. Will the gentleman 
yield to me further? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman of- 
fered it in this Congress. And when the 
gentleman testified, he testified about 
how he had been for a bill such as that 
for a long time. So I am just following 
the precedent established out of the 
very learned experience of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] that 
inconsistency seems quite contagious 
here today. In answer to the gentle- 
man as to my change of attitude I re- 
peat what Emerson said many years ago: 
“Consistency is the hobgoblin of small 
minds.” This amendment to the sub- 
stitute would remove from the scene, 
Naval Intelligence, Air Force Intelli- 
gence, Army Intelligence, and the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. Have not 
those agencies been successful in track- 
ing down spies and saboteurs? Now 
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with one fell swoop the bar sinister is 
placed upon those agencies. 

Beyond that, I do not want, and Iam 
sure Mr. Hoover does not want, or cov- 
ets such great power. It would give him 
power to police his own actions. That 
is mighty dangerous. 

It has been stated that the FBI does 
not indulge in much wiretapping. I 
think that is a statement contrary to the 
fact. I am reading now from a recent 
publication and repeat what I said yes- 
terday: 

The FBI, which probably does more wire- 
tapping than any other Federal agency, is 
at constant pains to depreciate its use of 
the technique. J. Edgar Hoover’s public 
statement on the subject of tapping was 
made before a House appropriations sub- 
committee early in 1950, when the FBI Di- 
rector said his agents were tapping less than 
170 telephones at the moment. Assuming 
5 conversations over the average phone each 
day, 170 telephones would carry more than 
300,000 tapped conversations a year. 


I do not say that Hoover or his men 
actually indulge in such wholesale tap- 
ping of wires, but that is the poten- 
tiality inherent in this matter. Those 
figures compare “favorably with the con- 
current testimony of Mrs. Sophie Saliba, 
head of the record-file room of the New 
York office of the FBI. Mrs. Saliba dis- 
closed”—now, think of this that more 
than 3,500 disks of FBI-tapped conver- 
sations had been destroyed in 1949. 
Since a disk can easily hold 5 telephone 
conversations” — 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. CELLER 
was given permission to proceed for 3 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. CELLER. “Since a disk can eas- 
ily hold 5 telephone conversations, prob- 
ably these disks held at least 17,500 con- 
versations—all obviously the work of the 
New York office alone.” Multiply that 
by the number of offices of the FBI 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the Nation, and you get some idea of 
the staggering magnitude of the tapping 
of wires by the FBI alone. 

The United States News & World Re- 
port in its current issue has a heading 
on one of the articles, “Eavesdropping 
in Washington—Little Privacy When 
Odjicials Talk on Phone.” 

Members of Congress and Government of- 
ficials alike are beginning to wonder if there 
is such a thing as privacy in a Washington 
phone call, 

Time and again, telephone conversations 
are being brought to light, widely publicized. 


We know that there are millions and 
millions of wiretaps, good ones and bad 
ones, by the FBI, the police, the armed 
services, business executives, investigat- 
ing committees, and labor unions, and 
the bad ones primarily by the racketeers 
and the gamblers and the pimps and the 
sharpers and the blackmailers and the 
bookmakers and the cops and the pri- 
vate detectives and the witch hunters. 

A bill of this character, particularly 
with the amendment that has been of- 
fered, would give us a resurgence, would 
emphasize, and would encourage far 
more wiretaps than we have now, be- 
cause it would open the way to the in- 
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troduction of wiretap evidence. That is 
all the more reason why we must erect 
safeguards. The one recourse that we 
have by way of safeguard is the courts. 
The court is our shield, the court is our 
protector against those who would cor- 
rode our liberties and go through our 
rights as though they had a flame- 
thrower. Our courts constitute also a 
sword against abuses of power. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Consistency may be 
quite a mark of distinction, but I must 
say the gentleman’s present statement 
amazes me in the light of his testimony 
on May 30, 1953, before the committee, 
starting on page 18, where he gives every 
possible argument that has ever been 
thought of for not going to the courts 
but to leave it in the executive branch of 
the Government. 

Mr. CELLER. Since that time we 
have had rather strange doings. I say 
without peradventure of a doubt that 
certain officials in the Department of 
Justice were not loath to make public 
use of the contents of FBI reports. That 
was done on numerous occasions. These 
officials have been guilty of—to say the 
least—of what I would call moral turpi- 
tude. 

I have changed my mind and want the 
courts to be the determinative factor 
in the decision of this matter. 

Under Supreme Court decision a wire- 
tap may not violate the word of the 
fourth amendment. It does violate the 
spirit thereof. It is not unlike un- 
warranted search and seizure. It is en- 
trance into home, office, factory. It is 
search and seizure of the mind. It is 
all the more insidious because it is fur- 
tive. secret and most unwelcome. 

That is all the more reason to put up 
the safeguard of the court. 

Remember we legislate for the future. 
We know not who will be Attorney Gen- 
eral or head of the FBI in years hence. 

There will always be the temptation 
to use taps for political purposes. They 
have been so used in the past. Others 
in the future will succumb to the siren 
voice of politics. Hence the dire need 
of court protection. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. FI NE] raised some ques- 
tion as to what the Court had said in the 
Olmstead case about wiretapping, and 
whether or not it was considered proper. 
Let us read the language. Let us go to 
the horse’s mouth. I quote from Chief 
Justice Taft in the Olmstead case, and 
I read from page 464, volume 277, United 
States Reports: 

It is plainly within the words of the amend- 
ment to say that the unlawful rifling by a 
Government agent of a sealed letter is a 
search and seizure of the sender’s papers or 
effects. The letter is a paper, an effect, and 
in the custody of a Government that forbids 
carriage except under its protection. 


If the gentleman from New York will 


listen, he will get this clear: 


The United States takes no such care of 
telegraph or telephone messages as of mailed 
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sealed letters. The amendment does not 
forbid what was done here. 


What was done here? Wiretapping. 

There was no searching. There was no 
seizure. The evidence was secured by the 
use of the sense of hearing, and that only. 
There was no entry of the houses or offices 
of the defendants, 


To go further: 


By the invention of the telephone 50 years 
ago and its application for the purpose of 
extending communications, one can talk with 
another at a far-distant place. The language 
of the amendment cannot be extended and 
expanded to include telephone wires reach- 
ing to the whole world from the defendant’s 
house or office. The intervening wires are 
not part of his house or office any more than 
are the highways along which they are 
stretched, 


How can you be any more clear than 
that, that wiretapping as such does not 
violate the Constitution? 

Mr. FINE. If the gentleman will yield, 
the gentleman is a lawyer; and if he will 
remember what I said earlier, I did not 
talk about the Constitution; I said it was 
illegal under section 605 of the Commu- 
nications Act, a congressional act. That 
is all I was talking about. And the Olm- 
stead case or any case in the Supreme 
Court does not refer to that problem, 
because no such problem was ever pre- 
sented. 

Mr. HYDE. The gentleman may have 
his interpretation of what the Court said, 
but I have just read to the Members of 
the Congress what the Court said, and I 
am sure they will put their interpreta- 
tion upon it. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. In order to 
clear up the confusion, are we agreed 
that when the Olmstead case was decided 
in the United States Supreme Court, 
section 605 was not a part of the Federal 
Communications Act? 

Mr. HYDE. That is absolutely right. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Is it not true 
the Olmstead case was decided on the 
common-law rule that the admissibility 
of evidence was not affected by the le- 
gality of the means by which it is ob- 
tained? Is that not exactly what the 
case was decided on, and there is no 
other yardstick to go by? 

Mr. HYDE. That is right, but the gen- 
tleman from New Vork said the Supreme 
Court did not say that wiretap evidence 
was good and that it did not say it was 
not illegal. I just read the opinion of 
the Court, and what it said about wire- 
tap evidence. 

I just want to clear up what has been 
said about the legality of wiretapping. 
To get down to the philosophy of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana, there has been a great 
deal of waving of the flag and pointing 
of fingers and shaking of fists with re- 
spect to the bill offered by the commit- 
tee, but I notice that the gentlemen 
offering the substitute are willing to 
compromise with that principle so far 
as evidence obtained before the passage 
of this act is concerned. They are not 
alarmed about it that they are not will- 
ing to compromise it to that extent—and 
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I do not blame them. However, what is 
wrong—what is the real danger in the 
substitute? The danger in the substitute 
is this. You will have in the same law, 
two different rules of evidence applying 
to people subject to criminal prosecution 
at the same time. Mr. A, against whom 
evidence was received before the passage 
of this act, will be convicted on one rule 
of evidence, and Mr. B will be convicted 
under another rule of evidence. The 
same type of evidence that is admissible 
against Mr. A will not be admissible 
against Mr. B. If that is not discrimina- 
tory, and if that does not deprive people 
of equal protection of the laws, I do not 
know what is discriminatory. Do both 
of those people have equal protection? I 
submit that they do not. That is the 
danger in the substitute. So, if you want 
a law which will get these Communists 
that you say you want to get, you will 
pass the bill offered by the committee. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment to 
the substitute amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, you know we are work- 
ing for America today. We are dealing 
with this matter as lawyers and as good 
American citizens. I deplore the fact 
that this morning there has been some 
little attempt to inject partisan politics 
into one of the most serious matters that 
this Congress can possibly be confronted 
with. As a matter of fact, there just 
simply is not any partisanship here. 

I want to take time out to congratu- 
late my colleague from Louisiana ‘Mr. 
Wits] in his zaost masterful and schol- 
arly presentaticn of this substitute. At 
the same time I want to turn to the Re- 
publican side of the House and congratu- 
late the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KEATING] for his fine, splendid, fair posi- 
tion which he has assumed on this floor. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Keatine] has been absolutely fair in the 
committee. He stated to us unreservedly 
that he did support the first bill; that he 
endorsed the principles of the first bill; 
that he had talked to the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the Attorney Genera! had con- 
verted him, that is, caused him to believe 
that the Attorney General had a better 
view. I submit to the membership that 
that is a fine position to assume, and 
that he had a right to change his mind. 

I say to you that I am for the substi- 
tute. I helped originate the substitute, 
because I want to help the gentleman 
from New York and the Attorney Gen- 
eral to make it dead certain that we 
would make evidence admissible that 
was not otherwise inadmissible under the 
rules of law, whereby any person who 
has ever undertaken to overthrow this 
country by force or violence would be 
brought into the courts of this land. I 
have no compunctions whatsoever about 
it. I do want to approach it on consti- 
tutional processes, but I will say to the 
gentleman from New York, and the gen- 
tleman from New York has been fair, 
let us take this substitute because I am 
a firm believer in the Constitution and 
the legal processes we have had for so 
many years; but if you find you need any 
further legislation, I guarantee you I will 
vote for anythiag that will bring traitors 
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and persons guilty of subversion into the 
courts where they rightfully belong. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORRESTER. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I respect the gentle- 
man’s position on this, as in every other 
matter, and I thank him for his kind 
words. The mere fact that we differ 
as to the question of whether we should 
go to the courts in the future in no way 
detracts from my personal feeling for 
the gentleman. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Thank you. Now 
I am convinced that such a substitute 
is the best bill, but I am convinced, and 
I say this out of great deference to my 
fine subcommittee chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr, Jonas], who 
is one of the best lawyers in Congress, 
and I refer to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois who sits on the Republican side of 
the aisle, I do not think this matter can 
wait. I do not think this ought to be 
recommitted. Ithink that we need some 
law and we need it now. I am sure the 
substitute is the proper approach, and 
I wish you would accept it, but I am 
going to make this statement to you: 
I am going to vote for that substitute, 
but if you defeat it I am going to vote 
for the committee bill, well knowing that 
the Attorney General, who is a member 
of the excutive department, should not 
be allowed to encroach upon the judicial 
department. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto, and on the substitute, close in 
35 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. DIES. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Chairman, it must be evident 
to the gentleman that with as many 
Members standing as there are, that will 
not be sufficient time. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Iam trying to accom- 
modate your own side. Your leader 
wants to get away. Do not blame me. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, I 
have been standing here waiting to get 
a chance to offer a substitute amend- 
ment. I am a member of the commit- 
tee. I want to offer the amendment and 
to have an opportunity to discuss it. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on this amendment 
and all amendments thereto, and to the 
substitute, close in 40 minutes. 

The majority leader suggests that we 
make it an hour and I so modify the 
motion, that debate close at 2 o'clock, 
the last 5 minutes to be reserved to the 
committee. That will give everybody a 
chance to be heard. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 
The CHAIRMAN. 

will state it. 

Mr. HALLECK. Do I understand 
that the effect of the motion would be 
to end debate on the entire bill, because 
the substitute is in the nature of a com- 
plete substitute, as I understand, 


The gentleman 
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The CHAIRMAN. In the event the 
substitute is voted down the original 
bill would still be subject to amendment. 

Mr. HALLECK. But if the substitute 
were adopted there could be no further 
debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. HALLECK. May I suggest at this 
point that a number of Members on 
both sides went down to a luncheon, 
invitations for which were accepted 
some time ago. It is a matter of some 
importance. I think most of them un- 
derstood that if they were back here at 
2:15 they would have an opportunity of 
voting on the amendment. Is there any 
corroboration of that from the other 
side? 

Mr. LONG. I think that is right. 

Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Morrison], approxi- 
mated that time to me. 

Mr. HALLECK. That was my under- 
standing. I do not want to take any 
unfair advantage of anyone. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM, I yield. 

Mr. FORAND. I think we would be 
making a mistake if we fixed a limitation 
of time with so many Members away. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Weare trying to take 
care of them. 

Mr. FORAND. I would suggest that 
we let the thing go along for awhile 
before we limit debate. 

Mr. GRAHAM. We have notified 
nearly everyone who ‘s away. 

Mr. FORAND. I know the gentleman 
does not usually want to take advantage 
of anybody. The gentleman has been 
most fair at all times. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FORAND. But I think, in fairness 
to all the Members concerned, we should 
not at this time limit debate. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, on the 
recommendation of the majority leader, 
I now ask unanimous consent to with- 
draw my motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I now ask unanimous 
consent that all debate upon this cmend- 
ment, all amendments thereto, and the 
substitute close at 2:15 with 5 minutes 
reserved to the committee. 

Mr, CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I object. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. DODD. I am inexperienced here. 
I think this is important. I wish to 
find out if an opportunity will be al- 
lowed to offer additional amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
endeavor to recognize those Members 
who were standing seeking recognition. 

The request was objected to. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto and the sub- 
stitute close at 2:15. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CONDON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONDON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been very impressed with the arguments 
of those who have insisted that, if this 
type of legislation is to be passed, the 
substitute motion by the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS] must be adopted. 
Obviously, we cannot place in the hands 
of the prosecutor the right to determine 
what is admissible evidence, and to de- 
termine the circumstances under which 
wiretapping, which has been character- 
ized by Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
as a dirty business, should be permissive. 
It seems equally apparent to me that, if 
there is an attempt by this legislation to 
make admissible, evidence obtained by 
wiretapping in the past, the retroactive 
features of the bill would seriously en- 
danger its constitutionality. 

I am still of the opinion, however, that 
no legislation of any sort, even if it is 
made more palatable by amendment, is 
necessary at this session. It must be re- 
membered that a prosecutor investigates 
hundreds of cases for every 10 that he 
brings to prosecution. Presumably, 
therefore, on that type of ratio the At- 
torney General or the United States At- 
torney would seek authority to tap the 
telephone wires of thousands of Ameri- 
can citizens. Literally thousands of in- 
nocent conversations, which, although 
innocent, may be highly personal and in- 
timate, would become part of the files 
of the Department of Justice. There 
have been charges made by extremely 
responsible persons that these files have 
a tendency to leak. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind that, if this bill became 
law, wiretapping, which is an admitted 
fact of American life, would become far 
more prevalent, even though we had the 
safeguard of requiring a court order. 

Obviously, as has been pointed out in 
debate, traitors and those who are cov- 
ered by the bill are not discussing 
treason, or making incriminating admis- 
sions in their telephone conversations. 
On the contrary, however, thousands of 
citizens who may be dissenters of one 
sort or another must live in constant fear 
that everything they say over the tele- 
phone is being monitored, reproduced, 
and may some day be used against them. 

I have said earlier that wiretapping 
is one of the facts of American life. The 
only statistics that I could obtain on 
tht subject, I received verbally from the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER], 
the ranking minority- member of the 
Judiciary Committee. He informed me 
that in 1950 it was estimated on the basis 
of testimony before a House Appropria- 
tions Committee by officers of the De- 
partment of Justice, that in 1950, 300,000 
telephone conversations had been inter- 
cepted. it was further estimated that 
in 1949 approximately 17,000 telephone 
conversations were intercepted and me- 
chanically recorded in the city of New 
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York alone. In view of the increased 
activities of the Department of Justice 
and other agencies, presumably these 
figures should be revised upward as of 
today. 

The protection of one’s privacy is to 
me an important attribute of our society. 
The recent Supreme Court decision, 
which apparently allowed a State to in- 
troduce as evidence a recording of the 
intimate conversation between a man 
and his wife obtained from a dictaphone 
placed under their bed, is tc me a shock- 
ing thing no matter what the crime re- 
vealed by these intimate conversations 
may have been. Although this case in- 
volved a dictaphone, not a telephone, the 
principle is similar. Certainly I have no 
desire to see the State doctrine extended 
to the Federal courts. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Coupert] very forcefully drew our at- 
tention to the remarks made by Mr. 
J. Edgar Hoover in the Harvard Law Re- 
view a number of years ago in which he 
stated, in effect, that wiretapping is a 
substitute for sloppy police work. 

I am also not unmindful of the tragic 
scenes predicted by the novelist, Orwell, 
in his book entitled “1984,” in which he 
described, as things which may come to 
pass, a superdictatorship listening in 
upon every private conversation that the 
people might have. I, for one, do not 
intend to go down that road, and will, 
therefore, vote against the bill even if 
the Willis amendment is adopted. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, before 
the debate starts, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw my amendment to the 
substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. HALLECK]? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, may I ask the 
reason for the withdrawal of the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. HALLECK. I have discussed the 
matter with several Members. Some 
Members on the gentleman’s side as well 
as on my side feel that withdrawal of 
the amendment will result in less con- 
fusion. I started out in support of the 
original bill. I would be perfectly will- 
ing to stand on the amendment, but I 
think in the promotion of the best inter- 
ests here it would be better to withdraw 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

(By unanimous consent, the time 
allotted Messrs. REED of New York, 
YOUNGER, Ayres, Hosmer, and Berry 
was given to Mr. Curtis of Missouri.) 

(By unanimous consent, the time al- 
lotted Messrs. Lonc and FRIEDEL was 
given to Mr. DIES.) 

(By unanimous consent, the time al- 
loted Mr. DoxLE was given to Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD.) 

(By unanimous consent, the time al- 
lotted Mr. Sreminski was given to Mr. 
Dopp.) 

(By unanimous consent, the time al- 
lotted Mr. CRUMPACKER was given to Mr. 
KEATING.) 
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Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, my ex- 
perience again, during this 83d Congress, 
as a member of the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee, makes it 
clearly my duty to state that I strongly 
believe it is highly important that we 
constructively and promptly legislate so 
as to make it so that information gath- 
ered by the FBI, when done so under 
legally established and sound proce- 
dures, may be used in certain criminal 
proceedings. Provided, however, that 
the criminal cases in which it shall be- 
come thus legal, are restricted to those 
cases where the national security or de- 
fense of our beloved Nation is endan- 
gered by reason of treason, sabotage, 
espionage, sedition, seditious conspiracy, 
and violations of our Internal Security 
Act of 1950, and violations of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946, as amended, and in 
cases involving conspiracies involving 
any such criminal cases. 

Such essential legislation by us this 
day, will mean that wiretapping evidence 
in such national security or defense mat- 
ters would be deemed admissible, if not 
otherwise found inadmissible, as evi- 
dence in criminal proceedings, notwith- 
standing the well-known provisions of 
section 605 of the Communications Act 
of 1934—Forty-eighth United States 
Statutes at Large, page 1103. 

However, it appears as clear as crystal 
to me, that as result of the debate all 
day yesterday and today, it is in the 
best interests of the lawful conduct of 
patriotic citizens; and, likewise, it is 
sensible and sound restriction against 
hot-tempered unduly ambitious men 
who may be in the office of the Attorney 
General from time to time or of any 
public official who may have the desire 
to do damage to persons for selfish or 
gainful reasons, as I say, to restrict the 
right of their cases when this wiretap- 
ping may be used, to those cases where 
the Attorney General shall first have ob- 
tained an ex parte order from a judge 
of some Federal court. This debate re- 
veals that the distinguished members of 
the subcommittee of our Judiciary Com- 
mittee had originally unanimously 
agreed that the necessity of presenting 
reasonable cause, by affidavit, to a Fed- 
eral judge and obtaining an ex parte 
order expressly authorizing wiretapping 
was a sound and just and necessary 
requirement. Apparently, Mr. Chair- 
man, this decision, having been unani- 
mous by the committee members, was 
without taint of political partisanship 
consideration, 

I am in favor of an ex parte order by 
a Federal judge being a preliminary re- 
quirement; for there has been no show- 
ing during this debate that such require- 
ment would either hinder or hamper the 
FBI or Attorney General's office in their 
evidence gathering in the cases involv- 
ing our national security or defense, to 
which this bill is limited. 

Furthermore, the debate shows that 
the Attorney General’s office in the State 
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of New York, with all its heavy load of 
legal work, does not consider that such 
requirement has hindered or hampered 
them. Thus we have the requirement 
of a judge’s ex parte order as having 
been proved to be reasonable in actual 
practice. 

Furthermore, the fact that there were 
no hearings by the Judiciary subcom- 
mittee on the second Keating bill, which 
was just produced to the committee last 
Wednesday, and which second bill by the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
eliminates the court order provision 
which his first bill had included, makes 
me further unwilling to vote for H. R. 
8649 without the requirement of a court 
order, unless it becomes absolutely neces- 
sary. Therefore, I strongly favor the 
substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WIILISs! the dis- 
tinguished members of the Subcommit- 
tee on the Judiciary, which substitute 
bill does require an ex parte court order 
as contrasted to the second Keating bill, 
which does not so require any court 
order. I have faith in our Federal 
courts. 

In taking this position I will frankly 
state, however, that if this House de- 
feats the Willis substitute, I shall never- 
theless vote for the second Keating bill. 
Knowing what I know as a result of my 
active participation of several years as 
a member of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, I am unwilling to, 
in any unnecessary way, limit the pro- 
duction of evidence lawfully gathered 
by the FBI in criminal cases in court 
where our national security or the de- 
fense of our great Nation by reason of 
treason, sabotage, espionage, sedition, 
or similar cases are involved. I say this, 
gentlemen, because there is no time to 
lose whereby the FBI shall be facilitated 
in its lawful acts in uncovering the ac- 
tivities of treasonous, treasonable resi- 
dents of our Nation who would willingly 
and knowingly destroy our constitutional 
form of government by methods ex- 
pressly directed toward the ultimate use 
of force and violence, if they do not suc- 
ceed in destroying our democratic proc- 
esses by subversion and infiltration with 
their treacherous, totalitarian methods. 

And finally, I favor the Willis substi- 
tute to the second Keating bill not only 
for the foregoing reasons, but also for 
the reason that it expressly legalizes the 
use of the same type of evidence involv- 
ing our national security or defense as a 
nation against treasonable and such 
conspiracies, which evidence has here- 
tofore been gathered by the FBI through 
the uze of wiretapping. I take this po- 
sition because I feel that if by the bare 
possibility that such provision in the 
Willis substitute might eventually be 
held unconstitutional, although I doubt 
it will, I wish to have all material and 
proper evidence already heretofore gath- 
ered by the FBI made admissible against 
any of those who have already so far 
escaped successful prosecution by rea- 
son of the limitations of section 605 of 
the Communications Act of 1934; or in 
all such cases now in process in our 
courts involving our national security. 

But, Mr. Chairman, having read the 
hearings before Subcommittee No. 3 of 
our distinguished Judiciary Committee, 
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I do not see therein sufficient informa- 
tion in my humble judgment as having 
come to this Congress depicting from the 
FBI or the Attorney General’s office, the 
sort of statistical or numerical infor- 
mation which would give Congress an 
adequate picture of the extent to which 
the wiretapping processes have been 
heretofore found necessary, efficient; or 
which have contributed in whole or in 
part to the final conviction in court of 
persons lawfully charged with treason, 
sabotage, espionage, sedition, and similar 
acts to destroy our national security or 
the defense of the Nation. Therefore, I 
hope our Judiciary Committee will, with- 
in reasonable time, after either of these 
bills are today passed, have a closed 
hearing where said committee will be 
fully and promptly informed by the 
FBI and Attorney General's office as to 
the extent to which their lawful func- 
tioning has been expedited and proceed- 
ed in such cases by our bill. Such con- 
fidential report will then give our Ju- 
diciary Committee a clearer basis upon 
which to strengthen or improve either 
the Keating bill or the Willis substitute 
thereto, whichever of the two shall to- 
day be enacted. Therefore, I shall vote 
for the Willis substitute for the reasons 
stated. If that does not carry, I shall 
vote for the Keating bill. 

There is a statement made by the dis- 
tinguished head of the FBI these many 
years, J. Edgar Hoover, in 1941, for whose 
public service I have the highest regard: 

I have always been and am now opposed 
to uncontrolled and unrestrained wiretap- 
ping by law-enforcement officers. Moreover, 
I have always been and am now opposed to 
the use of wiretapping as an investigation 
function except in connection with investiga- 
tions of crimes of the most serious character, 
such, for example, as offenses endangering 
the safety of the Nation or the lives of hu- 
man beings * * * and even then [I would 
favor wiretapping] in such limited groups of 
cases only under strict supervision of higher 
authority separately in respect to each spe- 
cific instance. 


Mr. Chairman, I do not think I have 
ever read any statement by him which 
I recall as being counter to the substance 
of his 1941 position. Therefore, I sug- 
gest it is appropriate to assume he still 
takes the same position. 

No semblance of a police state is con- 
sistent with the United States Constitu- 
tion. Nothing should be enacted by us 
which tends to make ours a government 
of men rather than a government of 
sound laws enforced by fair, patriotic 
men of high motives. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Chairman, this 
is an assault and battery bill. With 
proper safeguards, it should pass. 

The bill is not meant to amend the 
Constitution. Nor does it seek to cross 
the threshold of inner lives. It will be 
successful if it allows us to continue to 
live in fulfillment of that which says 
“give us this day our daily bread and 
forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
those who trespass against us.” 
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The question is, to what trespass does 
this bill address itself, with what 
remedy and effect? 

Are yesterday’s easements to become 
today’s transgressions? Will today’s 
transgressions become tomorrow’s ease- 
ments? 

The stated hope of this bill is more 
fully to protect our citizenry, their 
property, and government from the 
hammer blows of tyrannies whose con- 
venient weapons to overwhelm and 
dominate man have ever been confisca- 
tion, torture, murder, overthrow, disso- 
lution and abject submission. If the bill 
does not more fully protect, then it fails 
and should not pass. 

Properly amended, I trust that pass- 
age of this bill will disclose such facts on 
conditions in the public interest as to 
enable the Congress, the courts, the 
President and the voters to act in wis- 
dom and tranquillity. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer a substitute amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Curtis of Mis- 
sour! as a substitute for the amendment of- 
fered by Mr. WILLIS: Strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

“That, notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation of the Department of 
Justice; the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2 of 
the Army General Staff, Department of the 
Army; the Director of Intelligence, Depart- 
ment of the Air Force; and the Director of 
Naval Intelligence, Department of the Navy, 
are authorized under rules and regulations 
as prescribed by the Attorney General, in 
the conduct of investigations, to ascertain, 
detect, prevent, or frustrate any interfer- 
ence with or endangering of or any attempts 
or plans for interference with or endanger- 
ing of the national security or defense by 
treason, sabotage, espionage, sedition, sedi- 
tious conspiracy, violations of neutrality 
laws, violations of the act requiring the reg- 
istration of agents of foreign principals (act 
of June 8, 1938, as amended (52 Stat. 631)), 
violations of the act requiring the registra- 
tion of organizations carrying on certain ac- 
tivities within the United States (act of Oc- 
tober 17, 1940 (54 Stat. 1201)), violations 
of chapter 115 of title 18, United States Code, 
violations of the Internal Security Act of 
1950 (64 Stat. 987), violations of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 755), as amend- 
ed, and conspiracies involving any of the 
foregoing, whether such crime or crimes 
have been or are about to be committed, 
without regard to the limitations contained 
in section 605 of the Communications Act 
of 1934 (48 Stat. 1103), to require that tele- 
grams, cablegrams, radiograms, or other wire 
or radio communications and copies and 
records thereof be disclosed and delivered to 
any authorized agent of any one of said in- 
vestigatorial agencies, or, upon the express 
approval of the Attorney General, to inter- 
cept, listen in on, or record telephone, tele- 
graph, cable, radio, or any other similar 
messages or communications. The informa- 
tion thus obtained shall be admissible in evi- 
dence, but only when such evidence is offered 
in a criminal proceeding involving any of 
the foregoing violations: Provided, That 
prior to acquiring or intercepting the com- 
munications from which the information is 
obtained, an authorized agent of any one 
of said investigatorial agencies shall have 
been issued an order by a judge of any United 
States court of appeals or a United States 
district court, authorizing the agent to ac- 
quire or intercept such communications. 

“SEc.2. Upon application by any author- 
ized agent or any one of said investigatorial 
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agencies to acquire or intercept communica- 
tions in the conduct of investigations pur- 
suant to this section, a judge of any United 
States court of appeals or a United States 
district court shall issue an order, signed 
by the judge with his title of office, au- 
thorizing the applicant to acquire or inter- 
cept such communications, if the judge is 
satisfied that there is reasonable cause to 
believe that such crime or crimes have been 
or are about to be committed and that the 
communications may contain information 
which would assist in the conduct of such 
investigations. 

“Sec.3. No person shall fail to comply 
forthwith with the request of any duly au- 
thorized person, pursuant to this act, for 
the disclosure and surrender of any tele- 
gram, cablegram, radiogram, or other wire 
or radio communication, or copies or rec- 
ords thereof in his possession or under his 
control. 

“Sec. 4. All carriers subject to the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 (48 Stat. 1103) are 
hereby authorized to permit such intercep- 
tion, receipt, disclosure, or utilization of the 
contents of any such communications by 
wire or radio. 

“Sec.5. No person shall divulge, publish, 
or use the existence, contents, substance, 
purport, or meaning of any information ob- 
tained pursuant to the provisions of this act 
otherwise than for the purpose hereinbefore 
enumerated. 

“Sec.6. Any person who willfully and 
knowingly violates any provisions of this 
act shall be guilty of a felony and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined not more than 
$5,000 or imprisoned not more than 1 year, 
or both. 

“Sec. 7. If any provision of this section 
or the application of such provision to any 
circumstance shall be held invalid, the va- 
lidity of the remainder of this section and 
the applicability of such provision to other 
circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 

“Sec. 8. For purposes of this section the 
term ‘person’ shall include any individual, 
partnership, association, business trust, cor- 
poration, or any organized group of persons, 
whether incorporated or not.” 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri (interrupting 
the reading of the substitute). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
further reading of the substitute be dis- 
pensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to yield 
the time allotted to me to Mr. Curtis of 
Missouri. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, the reason I asked that my amend- 
ment be not further read is because it 
is the original Keating bill that was 
passed unanimously by the subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. I want to be sure about 
one point. The bill as introduced, H. 
R. 477, was modified, and, as I under- 
stand, you are now offering an amend- 
ment which at one time was known as 
Committee Print No. 1, or the Keating 
bill, as reported to the full committee. 
Is that right? 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. As report- 
ed to the full committee, I will say to 
the gentleman from Louisiana, with just 
these technical modifications: one, I 
think in the present H. R. 8649 the As- 
sistant Chief of Staff G-2 of the Army 
General Staff is the title used and the 
other official titles have been corrected 
to conform to the present bill. The word 
“sedition” has been put in in accord- 
ance with H. R. 8649, and the additional 
violations, of the Atomic Energy Act, of 
the Internal Security Act and of chapter 
115 of title 18, United States Code, which 
are in the bill reported to the House, 
have been inserted in there. Other than 
that it is the identical Keating bill that 
was reported out by the subcommittee to 
the full committee. 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Briefly. 


Mr. FORRESTER. As I understand 
now, the original Keating bill made no 
provision for these retroactive features. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is 
correct. If the gentleman will let me 
proceed, I will go on to explain wherein 
my amendment differs from the Willis 
amendment for which it is a substitute. 
The gentleman from Georgia has put his 
finger on it. It does not include the 
retroactive features of the Willis amend- 
ment, and for that reason I am very 
frank to recognize that the sentiment 
of the House is such that probably they 
will not want to vote for my amend- 
ment. But I want to direct attention 
to the reasons why I have deleted that 
additional feature of the Willis substi- 
tute. Other than that, I think my 
amendment agrees identically. If the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS] 
will bear me out, I said except for the 
retroactive features of his amendment, 
I believe my amendment is identical 
with his. Is that a fair statement? My 
amendment eliminates the retroactive 
features. 

Mr. WILLIS. Outside of that, the 
the gentleman is absolutely correct. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. So it is a 
fairly easy situation to understand. In 
other words, we come back to the start, 
completing the circle, back to where 
the subcommittee reported out this bill 
unanimously after they held hearings 
on that bill. The reasons I am alarmed, 
and I am alarmed, about the added 
features of the Willis substitute, these 
retroactive features, have been discussed 
somewhat in the debate on the floor. 

I simply want to call attention to sev- 
eralof them. One, the question of con- 
stitutionality. I am not going to sug- 
gest that I know for sure whether the 
retroactivity of the Willis amendment is 
constitutional or not. I do know this, 
that there is a serious question, and I 
might further state, and this is very im- 
portant to the entire membership, there 
are some people who have talked to me 
who say they are going to vote for the 
Willis amendment because they think it 
is unconstituticnal and thereby will 
knock out the whole bill, and we will end 
up with nothing. Whether that is true 
or not, I do not know. 

Mr. DODD. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. DODD. I have been considering 
introducing an amendment. I wonder 
if the gentleman would be willing to ac- 
cept it and include it in his amendment. 
I want to put a time limitation on this 
bill of 1 year with the requirement that at 
the end of the year the Attorney General 
come before the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and tell us how many taps were 
put on, how many disclosures there were, 
and how many convictions, if any, were 
obtained. That cannot do anything but 
help us; it cannot hurt us. I wonder if 
the gentleman would accept it. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I certainly 
agree with the objective the gentleman 
has in mind. Of course, that is a com- 
plicated amendment and I should not 
like to get into that at this time, al- 
though I want to say to the gentleman 
that that answers a number of doubts 
that I have in my own mind about the 
present bill. 

Now may I proceed and try to explain 
this amendment? 

Mr.DODD. Just one further thought. 
It would do something else for us. There 
has been a lot of talk here that this is a 
time matter, that maybe next year we 
will not have these traitors around; why 
fasten this on us forever? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Of course, 
I think that as long as the Comintern 
is operating, we are going to have Com- 
munist infiltration into this country. 
We certainly have to be prepared to meet 
it. But I want to do it in the American 
tradition and in the manner in which 
we can do it effectively, and not create 
a police state which would defeat the 
very thing we are trying to do. The real 
reason, aside from the question of con- 
stitutionality, why I am opposed to the 
retroactive feature of the Willis amend- 
ment is this: It goes to the very reasons 
that went into the original constitutional 
amendment against ex post facto laws. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. When the gentleman re- 
fers to the Willis substitute he realizes 
that there is no difference in that respect 
between my proposal and the Keating 
proposal? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Oh, yes. 
But I had better make this clear. I am 
opposed to the present Keating bill, 
H. R. 8649. I am opposed to that one 
feature of the Willis substitute. And I 
might say this to those who have put this 
title, antitraitor, on the bill, that I intend 
to vote against this bill if it does not 
contain provision for court procedures, 
if anybody wants to make anything of 
that. 

Mr. YATES. Mr: Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman from 
Connecticut has another amendment 
which would make illegal the taking of 
wire taps by any person other than in 
accordance with an order of a court. 
Does the gentleman consider that to be 
in accordance with the spirit of his 
amendment? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. It is in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of it, yes. In 
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other words, what I am trying to do is 
to provide similar protections against 
what has been referred to as raw police 
power that presently exists in the fourth 
amendment to the Constitution; and, in- 
deed, it is on that particular feature that 
I was very happy, I might state, that the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WIL- 
Liams] yesterday called attention to the 
provisions in the law with regard to the 
seizure of first-class mail; the fact that 
a search warrant which requires a court 
order must be obtained before first-class 
mail may be opened. 

I want to direct your attention to the 
argument that has been advanced that 
wiretapping goes on all the time anyway. 
I know it goes on all the time. And I 
want to say, so does illegal search and 
seizure go on quite frequently and 
throughout the country. From the 
practical standpoint—and I think the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] 
put his finger on it—the reason there is 
no protection against illegal search and 
seizure, simply by calling it illegal, is 
because it is indulged in by our police 
organizations and our law-enforcing 
agencies, the very people who would 
prosecute anyone for that violetion. 
They are not prone to prosecute them- 
selves. 

The deterrent that we have found ef- 
fective on the matter of illegal search 
and seizure is simply to require that you 
may not use material gained in an illegal 
search and seizure in evidence. That 
has been the practical deterrent. That 
is the only practical way I think that you 
can have to control wiretapping. Of 
course, it is going to goon. But it would 
be completely beyond control if you per- 
mitted the police and law-enforcing 
agencies to use in evidence anything 
they obtained through wiretapping. I 
call to your attention the fact that in 
H. R. 8649 there is no requirement that 
the express written approval of the At- 
torney General be obtained before the 
wiretapping which produced the matter 
offered in evidence was obtained. The 
permission could be obtained after the 
tapping as the bill is worded. I also call 
your attention to a matter which dis- 
turbs me about my own amendment, the 
original subcommittee approved bill. 
Telephone conversation by its nature is 
unpredictable as to its time and its fre- 
quency. When permission to tap is ob- 
tained, either by leave of the Attorney 
General or by leave of the courts, for how 
long a period of time may the wire re- 
main tapped under the sanction? There 
should be some restrictive language 
worked out for any legislation whatever 
form it takes on this matter. But to 
return to the basic point. The deterrent, 
of course, to any police organization or 
law-enforcement agency is the fact that 
even though they get this material they 
cannot use it unless it had been obtained 
legally, which would mean by a court 
order. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. AYRES. I know the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] is a very 
able attorney. Those Members of the 
House who are not attorneys must rely 
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on those who are. But as I listen to the 
debate and see how attorneys cannot 
agree, it certainly makes my position 
one of being on the outside looking in. 
This is my question to the gentleman. 

Suppose you go to a Federal court, and 
the judge says “No,” he will not give 
you an order. Do you then go to an- 
other court and find a judge who says 
“Yes,” and if so, who makes the final 
decision? Which judge has the au- 
thority? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. You may 
go to another court. Of course, as soon 
as you get the order, you have got it. 

Mr. AYRES. But suppose the first 
judge says “No,” and you know you are 
right, do you shop around to try to find 
a friendly judge? 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. KLEIN. I think I can give the 
gentleman the answer to that question. 
What lawyers usually do, is that they 
have to state in the application to the 
court that no application has heretofore 
been made for the relief requested in the 
application. So that if they went to a 
second judge or a third judge, they 
would have to state that they had pre- 
viously applied for an order to tap wires, 
and it had been refused. 

Mr. AYRES. Is that Federal law or 
New York State law? 

Mr. KLEIN. That is universal. You 
would have to state in every ex parte 
application that previous application 
had been made. 

Mr. AYRES. Would there be any- 
thing in this bill to the effect that if 
one judge says “No” another judge can- 
not say “Yes”? 

Mr. KLEIN. No, of course not, but 
you must tell the second judge that you 
have made an application to a previous 
court, which refused the application. 

Mr. AYRES. Suppose you do not say 
that to the second judge? 

Mr. KLEIN. No reputable lawyer 
would do that. It would be a violation 
of, at least, the canon of ethics of the 
bar. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not want to yield further. I 
want to get on with my point. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Of course, we of the 
committee will oppose the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I know you 
will, but I know from talking around 
the floor of the House that had this orig- 
inal nonpartisan approach to this bill 
that was reported out of this subcommit- 
tee been taken, there would not have 
been any prolonged debate on the floor 
of the House about it. It would have 
passed readily. It is in the hearts of 
many gentlemen in the House today who 
are not going to support my amendment 
that it is the proper bill and it is the 
proper way to proceed. What I am ask- 
ing is that you follow your conscience. 
This is a serious matter and it involves 
the basic procedural rights upon which 
the freedom we proudly boast exists in 
our country rests. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, due to the vote 
of the House to limit debate before I 
was able to offer my amendment I have 
not had sufficient time to fully express 
the views and arguments I wanted the 
membership to consider. Under the 
privilege to extend my remarks, I want 
to further state: 

The issue before us now is to examine 
the reasons which led our forefathers to 
adopt the fourth amendment to the Con- 
stitution. Certainly wiretapping may 
not be unconstitutional under the fourth 
amendment. Telephone communication 
was not a matter which the society of 
that day was concerned with. Today 
it is. Do the reasons for adopting the 
fourth amendment have application to 
telephonic communication in our present 
society? I think they obviously do and 
had our forefathers the problem we face 
today, they would have solved it with the 
same clear and foresighted logic, which 
seems to have been divinely inspired as 
we look back upon it. Is it possible that 
even with the example of their logic to 
guide us and the proof of its shining 
truth—the great Nation around us—that 
we are unable to meet changing condi- 
tions and reach intelligent decisions? 

Yet here we are foolish children of 
today not even prepared to discuss the 
issues, ready to cast away this heritage 
in order to apply, at best, a temporary 
remedy to a problem that will remain 
with us for many years to come. 

The issue before us in considering the 
retroactive features of the Willis amend- 
ment and of H. R. 8649 is likewise funda- 
mental. The proponents say that the 
constitutional restriction against ex post 
facto laws do not apply and anyway if 
it does the courts will decide. But, my 
colleagues, we all took an oath of office 
to support and uphold the Constitution. 
Let us further examine the reasons be- 
hind the adoption of the restrictions 
against ex post facto laws, If these rea- 
sons apply to the situation at hand it 
does not make much difference whether 
the Constitution, written 175 years ago, 
technically covers the matter or not. 
Surely we can follow the logic of our 
constitutional forefathers to see whether 
it does apply. Is it desirable for a Con- 
gress to legislate so that certain specific 
persons in our society may be punished 
and sent to jail for things that have 
transpired? I appreciate the argument 
that we would merely be changing rules 
of evidence and that the crimes which 
were alleged to be committed were 
crimes on the statute books before the 
commission of the alleged acts consti- 
tuting the crime. I also know that there 
have been court decisions which state 
that laws of evidence may be changed to 
have retroactive application. But I 
doubt if in any of these cases it was ap- 
parent that the legislative change came 
about in order to convict certain specific 
persons of crimes. 

One of my colleagues said to me, 
“There are seven persons whom we will 
be able to convict of treason if we can get 
these retroactive features in the law. 
Surely,” he said, this is reason enough to 
vote to make this retroactive.” My reply 
was and is, that very argument which I 
know lies at the base of this shortsighted 
proposed legislation, is the very reason 
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for voting against it. Yes; I would rather 
see seven Communists go unpunished 
than contribute in such a way to the 
undermining of the procedural founda- 
tions upon which our liberties and the 
future glory of our country rests, 


THE PRICE OF FREEDOM 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MULTER]. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, it is 
indeed unfortunate that it has taken 2 
days of debate to really get down to the 
fundamentals of this question. You are 
having them presented to you for the 
first time under limited debate on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] and the 
amendment proposed to be offered by 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp]. If we had less talk about rules 
of evidence and technicalities and how 
to evade the Constitution and more con- 
sideration given to the Constitution and 
how to get along under it we could quick- 
ly resolve this problem. Nobody has sug- 
gested we should repeal the fourth 
amendment of the Constitution, which 
prohibits unreasonable searches. No 
one has suggested we repeal the law 
which permits search warrants to be 
granted. 

All you need do is take the fourth 
amendment and write a law like the 
search warrant act, as the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri 
Mr. Curtis] tries to do and as the Dodd 
amendment would do. Then we can 
catch all these spies and saboteurs legal- 
ly under our Constitution and still live 
with our conscience. 

Any attempt to tear down our Bill of 
Rights, which has been given to the 
people of the world in one form or an- 
other ever since Magna Carta, and which 
has sought to be trampled upon by every 
totalitarian state, every attempt to tear 
down that Bill of Rights or any part of 
it is an invasion of our liberties. 

I do not say this invidiously, but this 
bill, meaning H. R. 8649 as reported, 
should be labeled not an antitraitor bill 
but an anti Bill of Rights bill, because 
that is what it is. It tears out the heart 
of our Bill of Rights. It was Benjamin 
Franklin who said, “They that can give 
up liberty to obtain a little temporary 
safety deserve neither liberty nor safety.” 

The New York Herald Tribune of April 
6, 1954, had this to say: 

The details of Mr. Brownell's proposal are, 
however, disturbing. What he wants of Con- 
gress is a law that the Attorney General shall 
have the sole power of decision when and 
where to tap a telephone. This is a sweep- 
ing grant that might lead to abuses by some 
future Attorney General. It is a lot of au- 
thority to give to one man. We should 
prefer the New York system, where a court 
order has to be obtained first. Doubtless 
Mr. Brownell has some good cases that he 
would like to bring out of storage, but the 
idea of legislation that reaches backward is 
repugnant, As for the future, a check on 
rashness—even so small as that of a court 


order—is a comforting assurance against pos- 
sible excesses. 


Everyone on both sides of the aisle 
has been praising J. Edgar Hoover, the 
distinguished director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. If they are sin- 
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cere in their praise then certainly they 
ought to pay heed to his warnings. He 
said: 

I have always been and am now opposed 
to uncontrolled and unrestrained wiretap- 
ping by law-enforcement officers. Moreover, 
I have always been and am now opposed to 
the use of wiretapping as an investigative 
function except in connection with investi- 
gations of crimes of the most serious char- 
acter, such, for example, as offenses en- 
dangering the safety of the Nation or the 
lives of human beings. * * In other words, 
my view is that wiretapping should not be 
permitted except as to such crimes as I have 
described, and even then in such limited 
group of cases only under strict supervision 
of higher authority exercised separately in 
respect to each specific instance. 


The unanimous report of the Judiciary 
Committee on this very bill, at the bot- 
tom of page 3, states no one denies that 
the practice of wiretapping invades an 
individual's privacy.” 

It is indeed shocking to realize that 
hardly a Member of this House has re- 
ferred to the Bill of Rights, which is a 
part of our American Constitution. Is 
the hysteria and fear promoted through- 
out the country catching hold in this 
body too? Are our Members afraid to 
refer to the fourth amendment, lest they 
be dubbed “amendment Communists”? 

It is the fourth amendment that pro- 
vides that— 

The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects, 
against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated, and no warrants shall 
issue, but upon probable cause, supported by 
oath or affirmation. 


I have heard no one urge the repeal 
of that amendment. Nor have I heard 
anyone urge that the law providing for 
the issuance of search warrants should 
be repealed. Those fundamental laws 
have worked well throughout the years, 
and there is no reason why they cannot 
be applied just as effectively to wire- 
tapping. The way to do it is to provide 
for a proper law which will require a 
court order, that is, provide for the issu- 
ance of a search warrant in advance of 
conducting any search. 

The Curtis amendment offers that 
protection. The Dodd amendment offers 
additional protection. They are both 
within the Constitution. 

The Willis amendment follows the 
Constitution and is within it, except in 
that one respect wherein it attempts to 
validate prior unlawful searches and 
prior unlawful wiretappings. 

I will vote for the Curtis and Dodd 
amendments. If they do not prevail I 
will vote for the Willis amendment in 
the hope that if it prevails a motion to 
recommit will be made and will then 
prevail, to strike out the improper provi- 
sions thereof which refer to past wire- 
tappings. 

If the principle is right that such wire- 
tappings should be permitted only under 
court order, there can be no justification 
for condoning such prior action without 
the court order. 

If the Willis amendment prevails with- 
out the objectionable matters being 
eliminated I regret that I will be con- 
strained to vote against the bill. The 
members of the Judiciary Committee 
in their hearings referred with affection 
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and great respect to Judge Learned 
Hand. He is one of the finest gentle- 
men and greatest lawyers ever to grace 
any court in our land. I am, therefore, 
happy to quote from him in support of 
my position, as follows: 

Risk FOR RISK 


Our Nation is embarked upon a venture, 
as yet unproved; we have set our hopes upon 
a community in which men shall be given 
unchecked control of their own lives. That 
community is in peril; it is invaded from 
within, it is threatened from without; it 
faces a test which it may fail to pass. The 
choice is ours whether, when we hear the 
pipes of Pan, we shall stampede like a 
frightened flock, forgetting all those profes- 
sions on which we have claimed to rest our 
polity. God knows, there is risk in refus- 
ing to act till the facts are all in; but is 
there not greater risk in abandoning the 
conditions of all rational inquiry? Risk for 
risk, for myself I had rather take my chance 
that some traitors will escape detection than 
spread abroad a spirit of general suspicion 
and distrust, which accepts rumor and gossip 
in place of undismayed and unintimidated 
inquiry. I believe that community is al- 
ready in process of dissolution where each 
man begins to eye his neighbor as a possible 
enemy, where nonconformity with the ac- 
cepted creed, political as well as religious, 
is a mark of disaffection; where denuncia- 
tion, without specification or backing, takes 
the place of evidence; where orthodoxy 
chokes freedom of dissent; where faith in 
the eventual supremacy of reason has be- 
come so timid that we dare not enter our 
convictions in the open lists to win or lose. 
Such fears as these are a solvent which can 
eat out the cement that binds the stones 
together; they may in the end subject us 
to despotism as evil as any that we dread; 
and they can be allayed only insofar as we 
refuse to proceed on suspicion, and trust one 
another until we have tangible ground for 
misgiving. The mutual confidence on which 
all else depends can be maintained only by 
an open mind and a brave reliance upon 
free discussion. I do not say that these 
will suffice; who knows but we may be on 
a slope which leads down to aboriginal sav- 
agery. But of this I am sure, if we are to 
escape, we must not yield a foot upon de- 
manding a fair field, and an honest race, to 
all ideas. “Blame not before thou hast ex- 
amined; understand first and then rebuke, 
Answer not before thou hast heard; inter- 
rupt not in the midst of speech.” Those 
words were written nearly 2,000 years ago; 
they came out of an experience already long, 
and refined in the fires of passion and con- 
flict; they are the product of a wisdom, 
bought by ages of bitter trial; and by that 
wisdom alone shall we be saved, we who boast 
ourselves to be the apostles of a faith in 
the eventual triumph of wisdom. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to ally myself with the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis], whom I 
consider to be one of the most hard- 
working and conscientious Members of 
this House. Many of the troubles that 
have been preying on his mind I think 
have been on the minds of a great many 
of us. I think if we could pass the orig- 
inal Keating bill, as I understand the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri seeks to do, we would be 
doing the constitutional thing and we 
would be doing probably the safest thing 
we can do under the circumstances. 

I have very grave doubts of this Attor- 
ney General arrangement. The majority 
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leader, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLECK] said he wanted some of us to 
remember Mr. McGrath, and Mr. Mc- 
Granery, and Mr, Biddle. I also want 
some of us to remember Mitchell Palmer 
back in the regime of Woodrow Wilson, 
@ man who was possessed of an inordi- 
nate ambition to become President of the 
United States. He made a shameful 
public spectacle of the Department of 
Justice in those days by infringing upon 
civil liberties of hundreds of citizens. 
He and his men would go into newspaper 
offices and tear up the type, destroy the 
type, and throw the printing machinery 
out into the street. He did that against 
the liberal papers that they disagreed 
with. I could go on for a long time and 
tell you some of the crimes that they 
committed. 

So I think we are on very dangerous 
ground when we put this privilege of 
wiretapping and using wiretapping evi- 
dence subject to the direction and deter- 
mination of any one man such as the 
Attorney General or the prosecuting 
department of our Government. If 
there is a safe way to do this, certainly 
it must be by the way of giving it to a 
court or a judge who, from the official 
detachment of the judiciary, can evalu- 
ate the evidence and determine whether 
or not a wire should be tapped. Then, 
we can proceed in an orderly way, keep- 
ing the three functions of Government 
separate and apart along the line of our 
Constitution. I very greatly fear this 
experiment, this putting into law meth- 
ods of concentrating into the hands of 
the Attorney General not only semi- 
judicial power, as well as the prosecuting 
power. This moves along the line to- 
ward the police state. This moves to- 
ward giving the Attorney General powers 
possessed by the OGPU in Russia. Cer- 
tainly, we do not want to do that. We 
want to catch traitors and convict trai- 
tors wherever it is possible, but we want 
to do it in a constitutional way. I also 
have some fears in regard to the ex post 
facto feature of the bill. I hope the 
Curtis amendment will be agreed to. If 
it is not, I intend to vote for the Willis 
amendment. If the Willis amendment 
should be lost, I intend to vote against 
the bill. If the Willis amendment is 
agreed to, I shall vote for the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Diss]. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
I have taken enough of the time of the 
Committee both yesterday and today, 
and, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that my time may be allotted to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. DIES]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered: 

There was no objection. 

(By unanimous consent, the time al- 
lotted to Mr. ABERNETHY was given to Mr. 
Dies.) 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Imerely want to state I 
shall support the amendment of the gen- 
tl: man from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS]. 
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Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK], for 
whom I have very deep regard, usually 
makes a fair speech. Unfortunately, the 
gentleman did not make that kind of a 
speech today. He implied that those of 
us who favor the substitute are not as 
zealous in the apprehension of subver- 
Sives as those who favor the Keating bill. 
Mr. Chairman, the Keating bill, until a 
few days ago, was exactly the substitute 
proposal offered by the gentleman from 
Louisiana. So that in supporting that 
substitute we are approving the results 
of the deliberations of the subcommittee 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. And, 
as I understand it, there has been no 
hearing on the bill which you have 
brought to the floor of the House. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. I yield. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. You are not 
suggesting that there has been any hear- 
ing on the Willis substitute, are you? 

Mr. DIES. It was my understanding 
that you had considered the matter 
carefully and calmly, and that your com- 
mittee reached the unanimous decision 
that the proper way to do this was 
through a court order. Is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. No. The bill 
which the subcommittee reported unani- 
mously is substantially that which has 
been offered as an amendment by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS]. 
The substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana (Mr. WILLIS] is a new 
proposal which was never voted on by 
the committee at all. 

Mr. DIES. The point is that this is 
not a partisan question. I regret that 
the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. HAL- 
LECK] would create the impression that 
there is something of a partisan nature 
involved. Nothing could be more un- 
fortunate when we are dealing with mat- 
ters of procedure and the impression is 
left that loyal Republicans will vote one 
way and loyal Democrats will vote an- 
other way. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. I yield briefly. 

Mr. HYDE. You will notice in the 
hearings of May 4, 1953, they were con- 
sidering H. R. 408 and H. R. 8649, both 
of which were bills like the bills before 
the House today. 

Mr. DIES. At any rate, I think the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] 
will agree that either proposal will ac- 
complish what you want accomplished, 
as far as evidence that has already been 
gathered through telephone conversa- 
tions is concerned. Is that right? 

Mr. HALLECK. That is right. 

Mr. DIES. Then the only dispute is 
with reference to telephone conversa- 
tions in the future. Is that right? 

Mr. HALLECK. That is right. 

Mr. DIES. Does the gentleman hon- 
estly believe that either proposal will ac- 
complish what the sponsors of this meas- 
ure anticipate? Does the gentleman 
honestly believe that a well-trained and 
intelligent spy of any foreign govern- 
ment will communicate his treasonable 
plans and activities over the telephone 
after you pass this measure? 
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Mr. HALLECK. Will the gentleman 
let me answer that? 

Mr. DIES. Yes. 

Mr. HALLECK. I say, first of all it 
will remove that great facility of com- 
munication that has been had over the 
telephone wires that has enabled these 
people to do that. If the only effect of 
this is to restrain them, to take them 
out of that field, and then they will have 
to meet in rooms where other recording 
devices can be used to apprehend them 
and convict them, I would be for it, al- 
though I rather suspect many of them 
will be using the telephone. If they are, 
I want to convict them. 

Mr. DIES. Let me show you the 
fallacy of your argument. You now ad- 
mit that practically the only good that 
will be accomplished is to exclude them 
from the use of the telephone. 

Mr. HALLECK. No, I do not admit 
that. I said that was one thing that 
would follow, under the gentleman's 
line of reasoning, but I cannot assume 
that these agents will no longer use 
the telephone. 

Mr. DIES. If that be true, then you 
are denying to the FBI sources of in- 
formation which are now available to 
them. In other words, if after you 
pass this measure and notify the world 
that from now on evidence gained 
through intercepted telephone con- 
versations will be used in court, there 
is not a spy of any country on earth, 
however benighted that country may be, 
who would risk the telephone. Cer- 
tainly we ought to give them credit for 
enough intelligence to know that they 
are not going to employ this agency after 
we pass this bill. So that, as I said 
yesterday in the debate, in my opinion, 
neither proposal is going to accomplish 
the objectives which are ostensibly 
sought by the sponsors of this measure. 
If, however, we are going to pass this 
kind of legislation, what is wrong if 
we take every precaution and safe- 
guard? I am just as anxious as any 
living man to apprehend everyone who 
is engaged in subversive activities. 

I remember something that happened 
in Texas, which demonstrated to me to 
what extremes this thing can go. There 
is a man in my State who is manager of 
the regional office of the National La- 
bor Relations Board. His name is Dr. 
Edwin Elliott. We did not agree polit- 
ically on certain questions. In 1941 I 
investigated certain charges that he 
was a Communist. As a result of a very 
careful investigation we determined that 
there was no foundation to it and that 
the source of the complaint came from 
a hired detective. 

Then about 3 years ago the Govern- 
ment of the United States notified him 
that he would be removed from his office 
on the charge that he was a Communist. 
His friends came to me in distress and 
asked me to help him. He was not very 
popular with many of my friends and it 
did not do me any good politically or 
in the profession of the law to under- 
take his defense because I was repre- 
senting clients who did not approve of 
Dr. Elliott; but I felt that I was under 
moral obligation to defend him in view 
of my knowledge of his innocence and so 
I undertook his defense without a fee. 
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To my great surprise, six men from 

Washington arrived in Fort Worth, Tex. 
We met in star chamber proceedings. 
The Board declined to advise me who the 
accuser was. They refused to present a 
bill of particulars, and they notified us 
that the burden of proof was on the de- 
fendant to establish his innocence with- 
out any information as to his accusers 
or the nature of the evidence against 
him. 
Fortunately, I went to the old file that 
we had and I discovered the name of the 
man who had fabricated this false 
charge. So we began the very difficult 
task of proving the innocence of Dr. El- 
liott. Time and time again the board 
refused to give us one iota, one scintilla 
of information that would acquaint us 
with the nature of the charge or the 
identity of the accusers. Despite this 
great handicap we won finally. 

So I say to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. HALLECK], and I say to every 
conservative and every man who has 
fought through the years against sub- 
versive activities, let us stand by the 
Constitution of the United States and 
the established procedures of our law, 
for I am confident that we can accom- 
plish the undoing of the enemies of our 
country without doing violence to the 
fundamental concept of government by 
law and orderly procedure. We are liv- 
ing in turbulent times. Constitutional 
safeguards are being subjected to un- 
precedented strain and pressure. It is 
a period of violent extremes. It behooves 
all of us to remain calm and confident 
in the midst of this great crisis. Now 
is no time to adopt the methods of the 
Communists in our zeal to combat them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Rocers] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the Willis 
amendment to the bill. 

The debate has disclosed that the ma- 
jority of the Members are in favor of the 
provisions of the bill. Every Member 
of this House, I am sure, will agree that 
this legislation is most important and is 
needed in these perilous times. 

I concur in the views as expressed by 
the majority leader that this is not a 
wiretapping bill, for wiretapping is 
neither illegal nor unconstitutional 
under the present law. 

The main problem and question in- 
volved here is one dealing with the law 
of evidence. This bill would make it 
possible for the admission of evidence in 
certain criminal proceedings through the 
interception of a radio communication 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
upon the express written approval of the 
Attorney General which might be ob- 
tained during the course of an investiga- 
tion involving the national security, or 
the defense of the United States, by such 
crimes as treason, sabotage, espionage, 
sedition, and seditious conspiracy. The 
Willis amendment provides that an ex 
parte order from the Federal judge 
should be obtained in lieu of the ex- 
pressed written approval of the Attorney 
General and which order would author- 
ize the interception of the wire or radio 
communication, 
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The question of wiretapping is not in- 
volved at all since that is both constitu- 
tional and legal under the present laws. 
The purpose of this legislation is to per- 
mit evidence obtained through wiretap- 
ping to be introduced as evidence in 
criminal causes or cases involving 
treason, sabotage, and so forth. The 
present law of section 605 of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 prevents and 
forbids the introduction of evidence ob- 
tained by wiretapping. Under the pres- 
ent law the Government may possess 
sufficient evidence which would convict 
a defendant guilty of any of these 
crimes in a criminal trial but it is pre- 
vented by the operation of the statute 
supra from so doing, and it is therefore 
obviously a loophole in the law of evi- 
dence. The problem then is, should this 
loophole be plugged by an act of Con- 
gress so that such evidence may be 
introduced and used for the conviction 
in a criminal case as designed by this 
legislation. 

As I have already said, we are all 
seeking the same objective. Now there 
are two methods or choices that we may 
make here this afternoon so as to make 
the evidence permissible and admissible 
as evidence in treasonable and subversive 
criminal actions. There is a choice as 
contained in the original bill of inter- 
cepting a wire or radio communication 
and authorizing the same by the express 
written approval of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and when that is done, the evidence 
is admissible—if it is otherwise admis- 
sible under the rules of evidence. The 
other choice is for the Attorney General, 
or someone authorized by him, to present 
a petition to one of the judges of the 
Federal court and obtain an ex parte 
order authorizing and ordering the in- 
terception of a wire or radio communi- 
cation. In both of these instances the 
information so intercepted can be made 
available as part of the testimony in 
such crimes hereinbefore enumerated. 

If you think it is in the best interest 
to grant this power to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, then you should vote for the orig- 
inal bill. On the other hand, if you think 
it is in the best interests of the Nation 
in carrying out the provisions of this 
bill to go to the court and obtain an ex 
parte order before an interception could 
be made, then you ought to and it is 
your duty to support the amendment. 

It is my thought that the best interests 
of the Nation would be served and it 
would be more effective and equitable to 
proceed in this matter by obtaining an 
ex parte order from the court. Iam con- 
vinced that the Attorney General, or his 
representative, would have no trouble 
in getting an order from the court, cer- 
tainly if there was any merit and any 
facts to justify the order when presented 
to the court, since it would be the func- 
tion of the court to eventually try any 
criminal as a result of obtaining evidence 
as aforesaid. 

There has been a lot of heated argu- 
ment about individual liberty in this 
debate. Some of the debaters have even 
taken the position that our civil rights 
would be affected and encroached upon 
by the provisions of this bill. However, 
I do not think that the provisions of this 
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bill extend to an invasion of our liberties 
and constitutional rights in any manner 
whatsoever. 

In closing, may I emphasize the fact 
that if we are to continue and enjoy our 
constitutional rights and personal free- 
doms and liberties as Americans, we must 
first preserve and protect the national 
security and safety of this Nation; for if 
we permit traitors and spies and subver- 
sives to destroy the Government of this 
Nation, as well as the security and safety 
of this Nation, then we will have no in- 
dividual rights and personal liberties left 
to protect. 

I urge the passage of this bill in order 
that we might take care of such cases and 
such characters as Judith Coplon, as well 
as other traitors and subversives. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say that the Members of this House 
who are members of the legal profes- 
sion have been talking at great length 
for 2 days on this legislation. 

Yesterday the proposals contained in 
the bill before us, H. R. 8649, were under- 
standable; but after listening for 2 days 
to the arguments pro and con, I am 
somewhat confused and evidently they 
are also. It would appear that instead 
of clarifying this legislation the Mem- 
bers have compounded confusion upon 
confusion. It would appear to me that 
this has been a great field day for the 
lawyers. 

The need for this legislation has been 
evident, and certainly we are all defi- 
nitely in favor of any legislation that 
will send spies, traitors, and saboteurs 
to jail where they rightfully belong. I 
am ready to vote for this bill H. R. 8649 
and have been ready to vote for some 
time. So I think we should proceed to 
vote, because I am certain everything 
has been said that can be said on this 
legislation. 

Let us vote before the Members enter 
on another talkathon that may take us 
along for another several days. This is 
a good bill, greatly needed, and should 
be passed overwhelmingly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 
O'HARA]. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, it has been my lot in life to defend 
people. 

I have never prosecuted, as have so 
many of my colleagues who have par- 
ticipated in this debate. The able ma- 
jority leader five times was elected prose- 
cutor in an Indiana district before his 
election to the Congress. Other Mem- 
bers have prosecuted in State and Fed- 
eral courts. Their contribution to the 
— of law and order has been 

e. 

In every criminal trial there is a 
prosecutor and there is a defender. They 
work to a common end. The province of 
the prosecutor is to defend society from 
the trespasses of the lawless by convict- 
ing the guilty. The province of the de- 
fender is to defend innocence. This also 
is a defense of society, since the protec- 
tion of innocence is no less important 
than the punishment of the guilty. 
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I listened the other night to the Presi- 
dent of the United States counseling 
with his fellow Americans and giving 
them renewed courage to have faith in 
themselves and in their neighbors. I 
think you got his thought as I did: Few 
are guilty, many are innocent, and to 
reach the few we must be careful not to 
harm the innocent. 

I wish that the able majority leader, 
the gentleman from Indiana, had taken 
more to heart the counsel of the head of 
his party, the President of us all. I re- 
call that in one of his more amiable 
moods he confided to us that out in In- 
diana he had learned how to play poli- 
tics once in awhile and rather enjoyed 
it on occasion. I regret that he has 
chosen this as one of the occasions. 
This is no time for the playing of poli- 
ties. If ever nonpartisan approach was 
demanded, it is now. I, a Democrat, join 
with President Eisenhower in an ap- 
peal to the reason and the common- 
sense and the abiding faith of all good 
Americans in their faith in their neigh- 
bors. 

Loyalty to country is not a party issue. 
The detection and punishment of 
traitors finds support equally among 
Democrats and Republicans. The pro- 
tection of innocence is as sacred to Re- 
publicans as to Democrats. Let us pro- 
ceed on that level. Let us heed the 
counsel of the President of the United 
States and have faith in ourselves and 
in our neighbors both on our own and 
the opposite side of the aisle. 

Because my life has been devoted to 
the defense of innocency, even when 
those accused were without the protec- 
tion of publicized respectability and 
were, as far as wealth and power were 
concerned, the underdogs, I speak now 
not in aid of the few upon whose souls 
is the stain of guilt but in protection of 
the many who are innocent. 

In the case of Olmstead v. U. S. (48 
S. Ct. 564, 572) it was Mr. Justice Bran- 
deis who said in the dissenting opinion 
and referring to the makers of the Con- 
stitution: 

They sought to protect Americans in their 
belief, their thoughts, their emotions, and 
their sensations. They conferred, as against 
the Government, the right to be let alone— 
the most comprehensive of rights, and the 
right most valued by civilized men. 


What concerns me in the bill as now 
presented to us is that it places within 
the power of one man, an Attorney Gen- 
eral for a brief and fleeting period, to 
place under suspicion any man or woman 
in all the millions of our populace and to 
open to curious ears any of the conversa- 
tions even of the most intimate personal 
nature had with sweetheart, marital 
mate, or child. That, Mr. Chairman, is 
not in accordance with the American 
way of life. It is not the precious thing 
for which we in the free world are striv- 
ing, for the protection of which we are 
pouring out our wealth and for which 
the blood of American youth was shed 
in Korea. It is the very thing to the 
crushing out of which we have dedicated 
ourselves. 

In the 165 years since the establish- 
ment of the office we have had 60 At- 
torneys General. We have had good 
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Attorneys General, some who were 
thought by some to have been question- 
able, some who were indifferent. At the 
best and at the worst it has been an office 
predominantly political in its character. 

Does any Member of this body desire to 
place within the jurisdiction of this es- 
sentially political office the power to say 
who shall be permitted to talk in privacy 
with his own wife and his own children 
over a telephone line for which he has 
contracted and for which he pays? I 
do not believe there is a Member of the 
Congress who would go that far if he 
were left to think it out in calm reflec- 
tion and away from political pressures 
and partisan passions. 

If it is necessary in the well consid- 
ered judgment of the majority of this 
body to open the lines of communica- 
tion to the ears of the guardians of our 
peace and security, then surely the au- 
thority should come from the courts 
and by due process of law. I do not see 
how any other course could meet the 
approval of good men and women, think- 
ing things out in calmness and in com- 
monsense and, as our President had con- 
seled us, with faith in themselves and 
in their neighbors. 

Mr. Chairman, I have but one sugges- 
tion. Every Member of the Congress 
will go to any necessary length in 
thwarting the conspiracies of the dis- 
loyal and in punishing those guilty of 
treachery to our country and of evil de- 
signs against a Government dedicated 
to serve mankind and to apply in an 
organized society the highest and purest 
teachings of religion. Every Member of 
this body likewise will give the best of 
his efforts to prevent an unnecessary in- 
vasion of the domain of innocency. 

There is a way of working out the 
problem. This, I am afraid, is not the 
time or place. Confusion has come 
from this long and bitter debate. There 
are great and good lawyers on the Ju- 
diciary Committee. Among them is my 
dear friend and colleague from Illinois, 
a former judge in our State courts [Mr. 
Jonas]. Let us follow his same counsel 
and refer this matter back to the com- 
mittee. Then in the calmness of their 
deliberations, discarding bias of par- 
tisanship, away from distracting pas- 
sions, good lawyers can reshape this 
measure into a substitute calculated to 
protect us against subversive creatures 
and yet not do violence to the civil 
rights of American men, women, and 
children, 

(By unanimous consent, the time al- 
lotted Mr. Boces, Mr. KLEIN, Mr. EBER- 
HARTER, Mr. CROSSER, and Mr. BARRETT 
was given to Mr. RAYBURN.) 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to yield the time 
allotted to me to Mr. Dopp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection, 
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LET US NOT APE DICTATORS 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
in Washington, the capital city of the 
United States, there is today permeating 
the air a feeling of suspicion, distrust, 
and downright fear. Evidence of this is 
the nationwide appeal made by the 
President of the United States over radio 
and television just the other evening in 
which he sought to allay some of these 
unfortunate fears, suspicions, and dis- 
trusts. 

Conclusive proof of the existence of 
these emotions is shown by the very fact 
that a bill to permit wiretapped evi- 
dence is being seriously considered by 
the House of Representatives. One of 
the most important contributing causes 
for this state of affairs in Washington 
today is the general knowledge of the 
widespread use of wiretapping. Not 
only the wiretapping of official conver- 
sations, but also that of private conver- 
sations. 

No one can gainsay the truth of the 
fact that nearly every Member of Con- 
gress has in him a latent fear that his 
conversations, both those of an official 
capacity and those of a private nature, 
may be intercepted by a tap of his wire. 
The same is true of all employees and 
officials of the Federal and municipal 
governments here, from the lowest to the 
highest, including not only secretaries 
of departments, but deputy secretaries, 
assistant secretaries, administrators, and 
their assistants, and down to the very 
bottom of the scale in governmental 
employment. 

The question each of us should ask is 
whether this awful state of affairs will 
be either worsened or ameliorated by the 
passage of a measure in effect legalizing 
wiretapping. 

It seems to me in these times and un- 
der present conditions it behooves us to 
be particularly cautious that we do not 
follow the methods of the nations of 
Europe which suffered so much under 
dictatorships. 

When during the war emergency in 
1941 similar legislation was before the 
House for consideration, I opposed and 
voted against it. I did not believe at 
that time it was proper to place in the 
hands of any Attorney General—and re- 
member at that time it was a Democratic 
administration Attorney General—the 
power to issue permission for the tele- 
phones of individuals to be tapped, the 
conversations recorded, and thereafter 
such conversations used in evidence. I 
hold the same belief today, that if it 
was not right to give this power to an 
official who in almost every case is a 
politically minded person during a war 
emergency, it is certainly less proper to 
do so at this time. 

We in this country must not ape the 
methods and practices of dictators and 
totalitarian countries, be they commu- 
nistie or fascistic. 


The makers of our Constitution— 


Brandeis wrote in his famous dissent 
in Olmstead v. U. S. (48 S. Ct. 564, 572) — 
undertook to secure conditions favorable to 
the pursuit of happiness. * * * They knew 
that only a part of the pain, pleasure, and 
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satisfactions of life are to be found in mate- 
rial things. They sought to protect Ameri- 
cans in their beliefs, their thoughts, their 
emotions, and their sensations. They con- 
ferred, as against the Government, the right 
to be let alone—the most comprehensive of 
rights and the right most valued by civilized 
men. 


Now, opening and reading the mail, 
issuing and checking identity papers at 
regular intervals, universal fingerprint- 
ing, registration of all residents, a search 
of everyone’s house now and then—just 
a quick look-see to discover what evi- 
dence affecting national security might 
turn up—all these, like wiretapping, 
might now and then afford the police 
some information they might not other- 
wise obtain. It is doubtful whether such 
random, haphazard searches of the pop- 
ulation at large are very efficient police 
methods, but, efficient or not, the un- 
desirability of most of them was decided 
a long time ago by the adoption of the 
Bill of Rights. 

Not dreaming that a man’s home and 
his private conversation in it with his 
wife, friends, doctor, lawyer might be 
effectively invaded by the splicing of a 
wire down the street, not realizing the 
possibility of a trespass without break- 
ing and entering, not envisaging the fea- 
sibility of a search by police officers who 
are never seen or heard and whore pres- 
ence on the wire is not known or capable 
of detection, the framers of our Consti- 
tution did not guard against it. Or so 
the Supreme Court found when it an- 
nounced in the Olmstead case—made 
famous largely by the dissent of four 
Justices, Holmes, Brandeis, Stone, and 
Butler—that the fourth amendment ap- 
plies only to tangibles and that when a 
wire is tapped there is no “search” and 
no thing “seized.” 

When you “seize” a conversation, you 
must seize all of it. When you tap a 
wire, you are tapping and recording all 
calls—both incoming and outgoing—and 
you “seize” the conversation of the per- 
son at the other end of the line as well 
as that of the person whose line you are 
tapping. By the same token, you are 
“searching” the premises at the other 
end of the line, and you cannot pos- 
sibly describe these in advance. 

A search warrant to search the home 
of an alleged criminal does not give the 
police the right to search the homes of 
all his friends, relatives, acquaintances; 
a warrant to tap his telephone cannot 
help but do so. A policeman with a 
search warrant can refrain from look- 
ing for or taking objects not described 
in the warrant, but how can a telephone 
tapper refrain from taking irrelevant 
conversations or confidential conversa- 
tions between husband and wife, lawyer 
and client, doctor and patient? 

It may also see fit to tap the wires— 
chainletter fashion—of anyone whose 
conversation was recorded on an incom- 
ing or outgoing call on such a tapped 
wire. Nor will it, again judging by past 
performance, have any scruples about 
recording and filing conversations be- 
tween mother and daughter, husband 
and wife, attorney and client. 

But of late the Attorney General has 
been quite outspoken. He makes no 
secret of the Department’s extensive 
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wiretapping and offers no apology for it. 
It is said additional legislation is needed 
to secure some convictions. 

But even if Mr. Brownell actually 
does face such a situation, I say, as 
has been said before, that the sacrifice 
of basic civil liberties and traditional 
constitutional concepts of fair play is too 
high a price to pay for the possible con- 
viction of a few criminals. 

Moreover, the question is not primarily 
that of the use which will be made of 
the alleged already-collected evidence. 
It is rather a question of what effect the 
legalization of wiretap evidence will have 
upon the gathering of future evidence. 
It is likely that, flagrant as the violation 
of the present wiretap law by the FBI 
has been, the practice would have been 
far more extensive if the information 
gained by wiretapping could have been 
openly used in court. 

As the Wall Street Journal said of one 
of these bills—editorial of November 19, 
1953: 

It could create an atmosphere in which 
people would be afraid to talk on the tele- 
phone about anything * * * it may be 
argued that only spies need fear it. But it 
is not quite so simple as that, Telephone 
conversations can be misconstrued, inno- 
cent remarks interpreted as evil. Who would 
feel wholly secure knowing that any conver- 
sation could be recorded to use against him? 
Certainly every effort must be made to 
prosecute as well as discover. But we are 
confident the effort can successfully be made 
without infringing the Bill of Rights. 


SPECIAL-PRIVILEGE SEEKERS AND THEIR 
PUPPETS CAUSE THE PEOPLE GREAT LOSS 
AND SUFFERING 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, 2 years 
ago, throughout the country there was 
dinned into the ears of the people, the 
political slogan: Time for a change.” 
Unfortunately, many honest folks yielded 
to the suggestion, and we have had the 
change. What a change. We cannot 
take time to discuss even briefly all the 
harmful effects resulting from that 
change. 

Among those most harmful to the peo- 
ple are the many measures which have 
given to special-privilege seekers great 
portions of the people’s heritage—that 
is, the natural resources necessary for 
the support of the people. 

During the last administration, a bill 
to limit the Federal Power Commission’s 
authority to regulate the price of gas re- 
ceived only two majority in the House, 
and was then vetoed by President Tru- 
man. The same kind of bill, making 
even a worse surrender to the gas inter- 
ests, was passed early during this Con- 
gress. and signed by President Eisen- 
hower. The people will surely pay for 
this. In metropolitan Cleveland, for ex- 
ample, 72 percent of the population use 
gas for heating their homes. You may be 
sure that local distributors will find it 
necessary sooner or later to increase the 
retail price of gas in order to meet the 
outrageous charges by those who monop- 
olize the gas fields. 
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The worst of all the giveaway laws of 
the present administration is, however, 
the measure which gave to the States 
control of all the tidal oil lands. Mil- 
lions of acres of such oil lands were 
included in the giveaway measures. 

During the last administration I made 
a speech against a bill which would limit 
the Federal Power Commission’s author- 
ity to require reasonable rates for the 
purchasers of gas. President Truman 
vetoed the bill. Early in this present 
Congress, two bills of the same general 
kind were passed by Congress and were 
signed by President Eisenhower. One 
of these bills gives away the oil lands, 
and the other takes away from the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, real power to 
assure by regulation fair prices to the 
people. We who fought the passage of 
the bills warned that the States would 
let the oil companies have the oil for a 
trifle. Well, what has happened to the 
oil lands handed to the States by this 
administration’s giveaway law? 

The State of Florida has leased to the 
Coastal Petroleum Co. oil lands reaching 
from Marko Island to Apalachicola, 
More than 4 million acres of oil lands 
have been leased to that 1 company, 
which must pay only 1 cent an acre a 
year to the State under the lease. This 
deal will enable the company to accumu- 
late fabulous amounts of wealth repre- 
senting no effort by the company in the 
way of mental or physical labor. A 
desperate effort is also being made to 
have the Government grant to private 
interests, a monopoly of the valuable 
waterpower which belongs to the people. 

Everyone remembers also, I am sure, 
the glowing promise of tax reduction 
which accompanied the wailing slogan: 
“Time for a change.” Now what have 
they done to carry out that promise? 
Well, when the subject came before the 
House recently the administration 
spokesmen proposed a reduction in taxes 
heretofore paid on incomes received as 
dividends. The Democratic members of 
the committee showed that, if individual 
exemptions were increased from $600 to 
$700, it would result in taking 7 million 
people off the income-tax list altogether. 
Those 7 million people would then pay no 
tax at all, and the increase of exemp- 
tions from $600 to $700 would cause 
$2,300,000,000 to remain in the hands of 
the 7 million taxpayers. With this 
$2,300,000,000 the 7 million taxpayers 
could then buy goods which they now 
cannot purchase. That would increase 
the business of the retail merchants. 
The retail merchants could then buy 
more from the producers and manufac- 
turers, and cause the re-employment by 
producers and manufacturers of many 
people who have been out of work. 

This reasonable and fair way of help- 
ing the small-income people was turned 
down by the administration forces in the 
House who were assisted by a few half- 
hearted members of the minority party. 
Now, my friends, there has already been 
pointed out enough to show the great 
harm caused by listening to the cheap 
slogan: “Time for a change.” 

There was substantially no unemploy- 
ment 2 years ago. Today, however, 
there are 5 million people who are not 
employed and you know what that 
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means to the families of these 5 million 
persons. 

To conclude my discussion, let me say 
in all earnestness, that after a lifetime 
study of political science and political 
economy, I am convinced that today our 
people are faced by more powerful forces 
of special privilege than has ever before 
existed in our country, and they have 
received for a mere trifle enormous 
values as a result of the present admin- 
istration’s handing them our natural 
resources. 

Monopoly takes from the people the 
benefits which are their birthrights, and 
denies to millions and millions all but a 
bare existence. 

My friends, great duty’s call is loud 
and clear to all who understand the 
cause of the unjust distribution of 
wealth. They must perform their solemn 
duty to use the talent entrusted to them 
by the Master, by opposing in every way 
the special-privilege crowd and the evil 
system which impoverishes millions of 
people and causes untold misery. The 
true law of life, the law of the ever- 
existing perfect government, demands 
that there be no surrender by the earnest 
supporters of the right to the self-seeking 
special-privilege crowd and their actors. 
There muse be no surrender of the God- 
given rights of the people to the special- 
privilege seekers. Those who earnestly 
work to uphold the right will not be 
turned from their duty by any yearning 
desire for either material wealth or 
empty titles. The still small voice Will 
guide upholders of right in their earnest 
effort to end forever the unjust and 
cruel system of special privilege which 
has plagued the world throughout 
the ages. 

The duty of every right-thinking per- 
son is well illustrated in the lines from 
the Bridge Builder, which I quote as fol- 
lows: 

An old man, going a lone highway, 

Came, at the evening, cold and gray, 

To a chasm, vast, and deep, and wide, 
Through which was flowing a sullen tide. 
The old man crossed in the twilight dim; 
The sullen stream had no fears for him; 
But he turned, when safe on the other side, 
And built a bridge to span the tide. 
“Old man,” said a fellow pilgrim, near, 
“You are wasting strength with building 


here; 
Your journey will end with the ending day; 
You never again must pass this way; 
You have crossed the chasm, deep and wide, 
Why build you the bridge at the eventide?” 


The builder lifted his old gray head: 

“Good friend, in the path I have come,” he 
said, 

“There followeth after me today 

A youth, whose feet must pass this way. 

This chasm, that has been naught to me, 

To that fairhaired youth may a pitfall be. 

He, too, must cross in the twilight dim; 

Good friend, I am building the bridge for 
him.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mason]. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I was in 
a dilemma all day yesterday. My di- 
lemma was resolved today, and then 
after it was resolved, it was changed 
again, and so I am still in a dilemma on 
this legislation. My heart is pulling me 
one way. My heart says, “Get those 
rats out of Government any way you 
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can.” My brain says, “Maybe we should 
not burn the barn down in order to get 
a few rats.” I now have decided, in view 
of this situation, that I shall vote for 
the substitute, because that does put a 
little more protection around this pro- 
posal than the original bill. But, if the 
substitute fails, I shall then vote for the 
original bill with my fingers crossed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
HYDE]. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, it just 
seems to me that in all this hot debate 
we have thrown in a lot of confusion 
about something that really, in the last 
analysis, is a very simple proposition. 
All we are trying to do is in effect ac- 
tually clear up what Congress meant in 
the Federal Communications Act, sec- 
tion 605, when it said it should be un- 
lawful to intercept and divulge a tele- 
graphic or telephonic message. I am 
sure that when Congress passed that 
law they had no idea about rules of evi- 
dence; it was not even debated. And, 
that is all in the world we are trying 
to do. Before that law there was no 
question about such evidence being ad- 
missible; at least, the Supreme Court 
passed on the question and said it was 
legal. It is just as simple as that. So, 
all this furor and excitement about the 
thing is hard to understand except, per- 
haps, because certain people and certain 
individuals in the public and the press 
and the radio have become alarmed 
about the situation and have tried to 
throw up a lot of bugaboos surrounding 
a thing that does not exist. 

It seems to me the proposition is just 
as simple as that. On the substitute 
amendment that we are debating and on 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] I will say that I 
have great respect for both of those gen- 
tlemen. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Hype] 
has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer a preferential motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan moves that the 
Committee do now rise and report the bill 
back to the House with the recommendation 
that the enacting clause be stricken. 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. BOGGS. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
way it is now. However, I may change 
my mind when it comes to a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] is well 
aware of the rules and I assumed the 
fact that he offered the motion indicated 
that he was opposed to the bill. 

Mr. BOGGS. The gentleman has not 
said so. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No; and 
I know of no rule which requires me 
to so state how I will vote on the final 
passage, and moreover I may change my 
mind after listening to the gentleman. 
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Mr.BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, does the 
gentleman qualify? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
offered his motion and has been recog- 
nized. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, all that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Dies] said, and he probably 
knows more about the use of illegal 
methods such as those employed against 
him, more about persecution by unscrup- 
ulous officials, than anyone else in the 
House; he had plenty of that kind of 
persecution as is within the memory of 
many of us here, but all that he said 
and all that it amounted to was that 
a certain group had acted arbitrarily and 
illegally. It had nothing to do with the 
law or with the merits of this bill. 

If I understood correctly the majority 
leader, and I think I did, all that is 
involved here is the way in which a stat- 
ute, which was passed by this Congress, 
was construed by the courts—the ad- 
missibility of evidence obtained in a cer- 
tain way. If I am wrong, I hope the 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM], 
will correct me; is not that it? 

Mr. GRAHAM. That is right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Then 
all we are trying to do is to make ad- 
missible evidence that comes into the 
hands of the FBI in certain cases—make 
that evidence admissible in court; is 
that it? 

Mr. GRAHAM. That is correct. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. And the 
way the law is today it does not make 
any difference, for example, if an agent 
of the FBI stood on the corner and 
listened, or listened over a transom, if 
he heard something, they could use it; 
but if they slip a tap on a wire, they 
cannot; is that it? 

Mr. GRAHAM. That is right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Is that 
the way it is? 

Mr. GRAHAM. That is the way it is. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I can 
see no reason why that rule should con- 
tinue. The law-abiding citizen has 
nothing to fear, only those guilty of 
what amounts to treason are in jeopardy. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time and ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw my motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield the time al- 
lotted to me to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. RAYBURN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Connecticut 
iMr. Dopp}. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the Curtis substitute of- 
fered by Mr. Dopp: Add a paragraph reading 
as follows: 

“This act shall expire 1 year after the date 
of its enactment, and within 30 days of the 
date of such termination the Attorney Gen- 
eral shall report to the Judiciary Committees 
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of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives the number of cases in which wire- 
tapping was resorted to, the number of in- 
stances in which authority to tap wires was 
sought, and the number of cases in which 
disclosures were made to courts of informa- 
tion obtained from wiretapping, and the 
number of convictions in court in which 
evidence obtained through wiretapping was 
presented.” 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Is this an amendment 
in the third degree? 

The This is an amend- 
ment to the Curtis substitute. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. Chairman, I think 
my amendment is very clear. I hesi- 
tated about introducing it because I am 
conscious Members are getting tired and 
impatient, as, indeed, I am myself. Iam 
hesitant about continuing this too long. 
On the other hand, I think this is one 
of the gravest matters to confront this 
House since I have been privileged to be 
a Member of it. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DODD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. In further explanation 
of the question asked by the gentleman 
from New York, the gentleman’s amend- 
ment applies exclusively to the Curtis 
amendment to the Willis substitute, and 
not to the Willis substitute? 

Mr.DODD. That is right. 

It seems to me that by this amendment 
we will achieve something that is worth 
while. I think every man and woman in 
this House is concerned about this legis- 
lation. I believe what we need here and 
in the country is a little more unity. We 
are in trouble. I think we ought to be 
able to pull together. I do not like to 
discredit those who disagree with me, 
and I do not like those who disagree with 
me to question my good faith. I hope 
we will not witness that any more. We 
are in trouble, and we need some unity; 
we need less division. 

If you want this thing with all of its 
evil aspects retained, all right. I must 
give warning that we may make a bad 
mistake. What I hope to persuade you 
to do is go along on a reasonable amend- 
ment of this kind. Nobody is going to 
be hurt by it. We are entering a new 
field and you all know that. Let us 
establish a safeguard. If we are going 
to have this thing become law, all I sug- 
gest under this amendment is that 1 year 
hence let us reexamine it. Let us have 
the Attorney General come before the 
able men who make up the Judiciary 
Committee and who are experienced and 
interested in the welfare of this country. 
Let him tell how many taps were put 
on. 

Suppose you find he put on 10,000. It 
is perfectly obvious that is a lot of tap- 
ping. I imagine the members of the 
committee will want to look into that. 
Let him tell you how many times infor- 
mation was divulged to a court and how 
many convictions were obtained as a re- 
sult of it. Thatisimportant. You may 
find this thing is no good at all. You 
may find it has become an abuse. There 
is a place you can stop without perma- 
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nently affixing this thing to our struc- 
ture of government. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DODD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. As I remember the sta- 
tistics, the State of New York last year 
had something like 58,000 wiretaps, un- 
der a bill that requires a court order. 
It would seem to me the court was not 
paying very much attention to the re- 
quests for the information. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the gentleman. 
That is another reason for judicial super- 
vision. 

I do not know how many days any 
Attorney General of the United States 
can work. I suppose it would be some- 
thing like 250 if he never made a speech 
and never went out of Washington. You 
add it up. If you give any considerable 
number of applications to him he will 
have time to do nothing else but sign 
them and study them. 

If you are going to pass this bill, all I 
am trying to get you to do is be careful 
about it, and not encrust this legisla- 
tion upon the Statutes at Large of this 
country on a permanent basis. 

There has been some loose talk, I 
think, about the state of the law; at 
least, in the judgment of many, it has 
been loose. 

I am not at all satisfied, first, about 
the constitutionality of wiretapping. It 
is true that the decision in the Olmstead 
case was 5 to 4, but we have had many 
such decisions before from the Supreme 
Court and we have seen them reversed. 
So far as I am concerned, I will take the 
dissenting opinions of Justices Stone, 
Holmes, and Brandeis. Those men are 
remembered and will be remembered 
long after many others are forgotten, 
Furthermore, in the Coplon case, Judge 
Sylvester Ryan, of the United States 
district court in New York, raised very 
serious questions about the legality of 
the divulgence of the evidence. It is 
folly to suppose that this is a very simple 
thing, and that there is just nothing to 
be disturbed about as a matter of law. 
Yesterday I said that all of these State 
statutes authorizing wiretapping are il- 
legal. We have here a good oppor- 
tunity to clear this up. 

I think we should really get at this 
business constructively and curb this 
widespread illegal wiretapping. If you 
want to grant this power, give it on a 
controlled basis and put this time limit 
in the bill. I will go along with that. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DODD. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I think the gentleman’s 
amendment is a very fair and reasonable 
one, and I shall support it. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the gentleman. 
I hope the committee will adopt the 
amendment. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DODD. I yield. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. May I ask that we 
consider and ever keep in mind the 
conditions of men. There was a Com- 
munist trial held in Germany about 100 
years ago, and 11 were jailed. The his- 
tory of Germany in the next 100 years 
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included Bismarck, the Kaiser, and Hit- 
ler. We must keep our eyes on the right 
fiank as well as on the left. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, as a 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
I would be naturally inclined to take part 
in this discussion in conformance with 
my duty of protecting our people from 
enemies within and without. 

However, as a member of the House 
Judiciary Subcommittee originally ap- 
proving this so-called antitraitor bill, 
I feel a very high obligation to speak 
primarily in support of its objectives. 
Right now, may I take just a moment to 
compliment my colleagues on the sub- 
committee and the full committee, who 
spent so many long hours in careful de- 
liberation and study of this most vital 
piece of legislation. 

I very earnestly feel that the Members 
of this body, as well as the general cit- 
izenry of the United States, have long 
been agreed that the devilish machina- 
tions of Communist enemies make it im- 
perative that some way be found to per- 
mit the introduction of wiretap evi- 
dence in the Federal courts for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of cases involving 
treason and traitorism against our na- 
tional security. I further feel that the 
only difference among any of us, as cit- 
izens or Congressmen, is how the power 
to do the wiretapping shall be exercised, 

As a practicing attorney myself for 
over 30 years, I recognize the very grave 
danger inherent in any abuse of this 
power and the duty we here have to pre- 
serve the rights of our people, while at 
the same time protecting their liberty 
and safety. 

It therefore becomes very clear that 
the only issue we will be called upon to 
determine this afternoon is whether the 
power to authorize wiretapping should 
be placed in the hands of the present 
and future Attorneys General or reside 
in the Federal courts. 

Let me here emphssize that it was the 
unanimous opinion of the subcommittee 
that the ultimate power of such authori- 
zation should rest with the discretion of 
the Federal courts, just as in the case of 
the issuance of a search warrant, which 
procedure adheres to the pattern of our 
constitutional provision in respect to 
searches and seizures. On this point, 
there is, of course, an honest difference 
of opinion obviously existing in this 
House. 

Again, may I say that from my deep 
study as a member of the subcommittee, 
and from my long experience as a lawyer, 
I am impelled to recommend and ask 
my colleagues to join in the approval of 
this wiretapping power being placed in 
the competent hands of our Federal 
court judges. 

With complete impartiality, and no 
implied criticism of any Government of- 
ficial, past or present, may I suggest the 
basic consideration that Federal court 
judges are practically and humanly far 
more likely to safeguard individual 
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rights than any particular person who 
presides for the moment over the prose- 
cuting arm ↄf our Government. 

In any event, let us not lose sight of 
the fundamental objective in this meas- 
ure, which is to make it possible to pros- 
ecute and convict those accused of 
treasonable and traitorous conduct on 
the evidence obtained by wiretapping. 
Let us also realize that any and all of 
such cases will be tried in the courts, in 
accord with the fair and fundamental 
principles of American jurisprudence. 
Let us then try to insure as best we can 
that when these difficult cases are being 
tried in the courts, no avenue will be 
available for subversives and traitors to 
confuse and confound the central issue 
by contending prejudice and bias and 
abuse of any individual within the exec- 
utive departments of the Government. 

Resting this power in the discretion 
of our Federal court judges is in accord 
with the intentions of our Founding 
Fathers, and it is the bounden duty of 
Congress to pass laws designed to be 
sound in practice and unquestioned in 
principle. The court-order approach 
conforms to our constitutional provision 
for the legal procedure in obtaining 
police permission to enter a man’s home. 
It seems to me that any other course 
gravitates toward reckless action that 
might well produce a grave imbalance 
between the scales of liberty and security. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to this bill because I do not 
think that any legislation should be 
passed that detracts from the principles 
of democracy. This wiretapping bill, so- 
called, antitraitors bill, is an anticivil- 
rights bill. It will open the back door of 
the homes of 150 million American peo- 
ple. The borders of liberty have become 
too narrow as it is without allowing 
them to shrink any further. Ostensibly, 
the proponents of this bill state that this 
bill will help to stop espionage and sabo- 
tage. This it will most definitely not do. 
In fact, the passing of this bill will be 
much more effective in destroying de- 
mocracy than the work of any saboteurs 
or spies for by passing this bill, we will 
have struck a blow against our own na- 
tive land. We will have undermined 
the Constitution, aborted the Bill of 
Rights, destroyed the sanctity of the 
home and placed fear, needless, unrea- 
sonable fear, in the hearts and minds of 
all American people. I refuse to be car- 
ried along on the floodtide of hysteria 
which is now washing our country. I 
take my stand, even though in a minor- 
ity, on the solid rock of the power of a 
pure democracy. We cannot win 
through negativism but we most assur- 
edly can through positivism. Any re- 
treat from our democratic ideals, prin- 
ciples, and practices is what our enemies 
want. It is a policy of negativism. 
Undergird democracy, strengthen it, ex- 
pand it, let it penetrate the homes and 
hearts of every American and we will not 
need to fear the works of saboteurs and 
foreign agents. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty 
but not eternal fear. 

THE CONSTITUTION AND WIRETAPPING 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, there 
will be little doubt in the mind of anyone 
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who knows my record of implacable and 
militant opposition to communism and 
subversion where I stand on this vital 
issue. In my opinion there is no more 
important issue pending before the 
country than that of checking the prog- 
ress and growth of Communist power. 
This struggle between freedom and slav- 
ery in final analysis will determine the 
destiny of free men and women for cen- 
turies to come. 

The protection of the rule of law which 
underlies our civilization is of para- 
mount importance. It cannot be 
achieved by weakening or relaxing his- 
toric constitutional safeguards that de- 
fend the rights of the individual, but 
rather must be assured by rigorous in- 
sistence upon those safeguards, 

Wiretapping is said by a great jurist 
to be a dirty business. And that is true. 
But treason, espionage, and sabotage are 
a dirtier business and must be viewed 
with public concern and indignation. In 
fact, there is greatest indignation and 
emotional agitation over the treachery 
and base betrayal of those who are con- 
spiring to overthrow our great Govern- 
ment by force and violence and replace it 
with the Communist slave state. 

But this Congress must not legislate 
either in an atmosphere or in the spirit 
of emotionalism and hysteria. This body 
must cling to the Constitution and to 
the Bill of Rights. Let us remember that 
under our law a man’s home is his cas- 
tle—the elements may enter it, but the 
state may not. We have taken greatest 
pains in our laws always to protect the 
American home against the invasion of 
its privacy by agents of the state or any 
one else. 

Under the law the people are protected 
against unreasonable searches and sei- 
zures except by due process of law in cir- 
cumstances essential to preserve public 
order, apprehend and punish crime, and 
protect the state against conspiracy and 
destruction by its enemies. 

The Supreme Court has rendered con- 
flicting opinions on the question of wire- 
tapping but I would not doubt that in 
general the State may take every step 
reasonably necessary to preserve itself 
and enforce the law. Many States per- 
mits wiretapping and evidence secured 
thereby in order to carry out fundamen- 
tal purposes of law enforcement and 
preservation of the State itself. 

For many years in State and Nation 
searches and seizures involving entry by 
law into private homes and places have 
been authorized. While there are cer- 
tain distinctions between this type of 
entry and wiretapping, I am not im- 
pressed that they involve basic differ- 
ences in legal principle. In both in- 
stances the privacy of the home is vio- 
lated. In both instances the reasons for 
entry relate in many cases to the State 
or national security. These invasions are 
legally justified by the fact that in cases 
of search warrants they are issued by 
the courts upon evidence of probable 
cause of serious law violation. 

If this great, arbitrary power to tap 
wires and communications can be used 
by officers of this Government without 
resorting to the courts, we will forfeit the 
most sacred individual rights. 
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I have serious doubts about wiretap- 
ping in any event. It is one of those 
drastic police measures which can be jus- 
tified only in extreme cases which seri- 
ously affect the safety of the State and 
security of the Nation. 

This bill should be amended to re- 
quire strict adherence to the rule of 
law. It should require a court order be- 
fore any individual’s telephone or wire 
may be tapped. 

That is, I think, in conformity with 
the Constitution, in compliance with due 
process, and in keeping with our Ameri- 
can concepts of justice, the sanctity of 
ae home, and the rights of the individ- 
ual. 

If this bill is amended accordingly, 
I would consider voting for it, even 
though I still have doubts concerning 
its general necessity or desirability. 

If the bill is not properly amended 
to protect personal and individual 
rights, I propose to vote against it. 

To vest the arbitrary power over the 
privacy of the home and basic God- 
given rights of American citizens in a 
political officer of this Government is 
to turn away from the conventional legal 
processes of this Nation and to embrace 
one of the most obnoxious characteris- 
Eo ay of the totalitarian police 
state. 

If searches, seizures, and intrusions 
into the private conversations and com- 
munications of our citizens is ever jus- 
tified by the essential requirements of 
public order or the national security, it is 
the judicial, and not the executive, 
branch of the Government which, under 
the law and with due process, should au- 
thorize such interventions into the pri- 
vacy of the home and the liberty of the 
citizen. 

The Attorney General was never in- 
tended either by the terms of the Con- 
stitution or the traditions and practices 
of the Government since its inception to 
assume and exercise judicial powers. 

Authorizing a search and seizure is a 
judicial act, an act for the courts to 
perform after a showing of probable 
cause, and reasonably limited in time 
and space to the circumstances of the 
individual case. Wiretapping stands in 
about the same category. It should be 
authorized, not by a political officer, but 
by a judge acting in a judicial capacity, 
thus protecting the individual against 
the whim, caprice, and arbitrary action 
of law-enforcement agencies of the exec- 
utive department, or anyone else will- 
ing to pervert the Constitution. 

There are very serious and disturbing 
specific implications in this bill other 
than the general question of invasion of 
the privacy of the American home. 

Under the bill, Government agents 
could listen in to secure legal evidence 
over extended periods of time to the 
most intimate conversations of family 
members and groups which are usually 
regarded as privileged by our civil law. 
For example, conversations between spir- 
itual, religious advisers and members of 
their flocks, conversations thus between 
confessor and penitent, conversations 
between doctor and patient, between at- 
torney and client, between business part- 
ners and associates, between husband 
and wife—embracing perhaps the most 
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intimate and confidential disclosures and 
statements—all these would be, under 
this statute, subject to the inquisitorial 
power of the State and in some con- 
ceivable circumstances form the basis 
for criminal prosecution. 

It is said that these conversations 
would be excluded if they were not ad- 
missible under normal rules of evidence. 
But I would point out that nevertheless 
the fact remains that Government in- 
vestigators would be allowed to snoop 
and intrude into the very sanctum sanc- 
torum of the American home for ex- 
tended periods of time and to acquire 
volumes of confidential, intimate infor- 
mation relating to very sacred areas of 
family, the spiritual, professional, busi- 
ness and personal lives of the people. 

These facts unquestionably require 
that if wiretapping is to be authorized, 
it must be shown to this Congress that 
the most urgent and compelling condi- 
tions of grave present danger and emer- 
gency dictate such invasions of family 
and personal privacy. 

Do these conditions exist? Are there 
other ways short of these unpalatable 
methods by which they can be met? I 
will admit that the Communist threat 
to our way of life is exceedingly grave 
in more ways than one, as I have as- 
serted so many times on and off this 
floor. But is there anyone here who in 
real seriousness believes that any skill- 
ful, intelligent, well-trained spy or 
traitor would ever use the telephone or 
wire communications to transact his 
dastardly business or discuss his plans? 
Of what value will it be to this great 
Nation if we should be able to appre- 
hend a few of these spies and traitors 
if we have to uproot and upset our most 
sacred constitutional legal safeguards of 
the home and individual in order to do 
so? Where shall we find the proper bal- 
ance between security and liberty? Can 
we afford to override our personal lib- 
erty of the citizen and the privacy of 
the home to catch a few spies stupid 
enough to talk over the telephone about 
their nefarious business. 

Let me say, sir, that I have gravest 
doubts about this proposal. If it is go- 
ing to be done at all, it should be done 
by the courts. But unless it is done by 
the courts, there are some good reasons 
why it should not be done at all. 

I am eager to promote every possible 
legal action by the Government to appre- 
nend and punish those who are conspir- 
ing and working to undermine this great 
Nation. 

While this bill presents some very 
disturbing features if the powers sought 
are to be exercised by the courts, in view 
of the present national danger, I am 
willing to join in the effort to strengthen 
law enforcement in attempts to root out 
and punish communism wherever it ex- 
ists. I believe we can rely on our courts 
to do substantial justice to all our citi- 
zens and people. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I have given a lot of thought 
and study to the bill now before Con- 
gress, H. R. 8649. I have studied the 
Willis amendment and I admire the logic 
and the reasoning which he uses in pre- 
senting this substitute amendment for 
the bill. I realize the danger which 
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might be inherent in giving additional 
power to the Attorney General of the 
United States. 

After digesting all of the arguments 
used against this bill, the fact yet re- 
mains that we are dealing with sinister 
forces who by cunning and fraud are 
seeking to tear down our Government 
and destroy our democracy. 

This bill is limited in its application to 
those who are guilty of treason, sabotage, 
espionage, or sedition, and these types of 
individuals are worthy of no tender con- 
sideration from our Government. They 
must be exterminated as we would ex- 
terminate rats from our country. 

Since 1930 the Communist menace has 
been growing in our country in spite of 
our efforts, and too many of these efforts 
have been kid glove efforts. The menace 
remains with us today and troubles our 
people, and absorbs a large part of the 
energy and effort of our National Gov- 
ernment. We have tried normal 
methods of approaching this problem 
and have failed in these methods. We 
have tried and are now trying the use of 
publicity in bringing out to public scorn 
and public condemnation the efforts of 
these termites who daily constitute a 
menace to our free and open form of 
popular government. 

When we obtain information by listen- 
ing in on a monitored radio or by listen- 
ing in on the tapping of the wires of a 
telephone, we should use this informa- 
tion. Not one single scoundrel who seeks 
to destroy our Government should escape 
conviction because of the technicality 
that exists in having proper prior au- 
thority in monitoring a radio or listen- 
ing in on a telephone conversation. We 
should use all of the evidence at our 
command to give this type defendant a 
fair trial with all constitutional safe- 
guards, and we should then convict him 
of the most serious crime that any indi- 
vidual can be guilty of against free 
people and free government. 

It is true that an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States spe- 
cifically covers the matter of seizure and 
search and requires affidavits to be pre- 
sented showing proper cause before a 
search warrant will issue. Our people 
are and should be secure in their homes 
against unreasonable seizure and search. 
Under our Constitution, a man’s home 
is his castle and no Government should 
invade the privacy of his home and dis- 
rupt the sanctity of his home by high- 
handed seizure and search. Our fore- 
fathers were wise in placing this provi- 
sion in our Bill of Rights to the Consti- 
tution. 

The present bill does not invade the 
sanctity of a home. It does not cover 
the matter of seizure and search. It 
does not violate in any sense our Bill of 
Rights or our Constitution. 

No radio message beamed out over the 
ether waves can be considered private 
in any sense of the word. Any individual 
with proper monitoring equipment can 
listen in on radio conversations. 

There is nothing so unusual about 
wiretapping. The term gives the 
thought that one actually climbs a tele- 
phone post, attaches technical equip- 
ment to your private line and sits on the 
telephone post for long periods of time 
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listening to conversations on this line. 
As a practical matter, wiretapping does 
not work this way. In the office of every 
telephone exchange a conversation com- 
ing over your wire is connected with and 
routed to the other person to the conver- 
sation. No restriction or inhibition rests 
against the employees of the telephone 
company from listening to your conver- 
sation. It is not private on telephone 
wires, and certainly it is not private con- 
versation over the radio. 

It seems to me ridiculous that we 
would deny our courts the right to use 
evidence obtained by telephone or radio 
to convict those people who are charged 
with the most heinous crime against free 
government—treason. The more so is 
this the case when we consider that this 
right to use this evidence is surrounded 
by restrictions that it must be upon the 
express written approval of the Attor- 
ney General of the United States, es- 
pecially on an order of a Federal court, 
in order to protect the national security 
in the defense of this country. 

Mr. Speaker, for this reason I expect 
to vote for the strongest bill we can get 
in this Congress having for its purpose 
the bringing to justice of the Commu- 
nists guilty of treason, sabotage, espio- 
nage, and sedition, and put them behind 
the iron bars of a Federal penitentiary. 
Even such treatment is far too mild for 
them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
RAYBURN]. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have enjoyed this debate, or at least some 
parts of it. Some parts of this debate 
have been on a very, very high level and 
I am always gratified as a Member of 
this House when I can see that. There 
are some Members who have made 
speeches, however, who would appear to 
want to separate us; that is, if you do not 
vote for a specific thing, then you are 
not against subversion or against trai- 
tors. I very much regretted to see the 
program made up last week naming this 
bill as an antitraitor bill. I do not think 
that described it and the inference was 
there made—in my opinion at least that 
inference impressed itself upon me—that 
one bill was an antitrator bill, an anti- 
subversion bill and all others were not. 
It is my understanding that some of 
those who were pushing the committee 
bill the hardest in the subcommittee are 
willing to go along with the provisions 
of the substitute offered by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. WILLISs]J. We 
have been rather confused here today, 
and I think if our confusion had gone on 
a little longer, in all probability someone 
could have made a simple motion to re- 
commit this bill and it would have car- 
ried. I dislike to attribute this to my 
well beloved friend, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] but when I heard 
his amendment read and I heard the 
questions asked, I could not escape the 
conviction that he was more or less 
confused. 

Then I asked the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Keatine], who is in charge 
of the bill, if he were for the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. HALLECK], and he said “No.” 
As I understand it, the gentleman from 
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Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] has withdrawn 
his amendment. 

Now let me say this, and I can say it 
for all Members of the House. It matters 
not to me how they vote today; I know 
that we are all seeking the same end, 
and that is to protect, defend, and per- 
petuate the great institutions of this, the 
greatest of all governments ever insti- 
tuted by man. 

When the question comes up as to who 
is going to administer this, and who is 
going to have the last word in it, the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] put it on 
the FBI. Who will be at the head of the 
FBI tomorrow or next week or next year? 
If I had to choose between an appointee 
of the President of the United States, the 
Attorney General, and an appointee of 
the Attorney General, I would choose 
the appointee of the President of the 
United States. But we do not have to 
meet that this afternoon. We do have 
to meet what I think is a fundamental 
proposition. Attorneys General come 
and go. Most of them are great; some 
of them are not. They are subject to all 
the frailties of human beings—prejudice, 
lack of knowledge, and downright un- 
fairness in some instances, 

I said 40 years ago on the floor of this 
House, and I repeat it today, that, next 
to the Representatives of the people, the 
bulwark and safety and perpetuity of 
these institutions of ours rests in the 
courts of our country. When I come to 
the point where I do not have faith in 
the courts of the country, then I will lose 
faith in the perpetuity of this Govern- 
menė. It is true that a judge is appoint- 
ed by the President of the United States, 
just as is an Attorney General, but he 
goes upon the bench, and I think I can 
say for all Presidents—and I have served 
many years under both parties; 12 years 
under a Republican administration—I 
think they have made few mistakes; 
very, very few mistakes in selecting men 
of high character and of great legal 
ability. 

I approach the subject of this bill with 
as much hesitation, with as much fear, 
as to what its administration might bring 
about, as any bill I have ever been called 
upon to vote upon since I have been a 
Member of this body. I know that if the 
administration of this act is put into the 
hands of men who are not wise, men 
who are not good, the sacred liberties of 
the people of this country will be in- 
fringed upon, hurt deeply, and hurt per- 
manently. That is the reason I am going 
to vote for the substitute. I think it is 
the natural way to do this thing. 

I think it is a safe way to do this thing 
and with as much confusion as there is, 
with as much hesitation as there is on 
the part of many of us to vote for any 
bill of this sort that does not have every 
safeguard in the world thrown around 
it, I think instead of fleeing to a jurisdic- 
tion that we probably know not of and 
that will not be permanent, that we had 
better take the sound course and leave 
this in the courts. 

There is no partisanship about this 
with me. I would feel the same way if 
this bill and this amendment were up at 
any time. That is the way I would have 
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voted on it in the past, and that is the 
way I expect to vote on it today. 

We must watch in times of excite- 
ment, times when people are apt to per- 
mit fervor and their misguided judg- 
ments to take them too far, and I know 
that the seeds of things like that are in 
the measure that we are passing on today 
whether it be the substitute or the bill 
itself. It would appear to me that with 
so many people having doubt about the 
committee bill and its administration, 
we should lay aside our preconceived 
ideas, if we have them, lay aside our par- 
tisanship, lay aside our prejudices, and 
do the thing that will please more peo- 
ple, will, in my opinion, better accom- 
plish the results that we seek to accom- 
plish with the substitute offered by the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Surely, surely we can trust the 
courts—not temporary but permanent 
during good behavior. The Attorney 
General of the United States or the head 
of the FBI can be changed any time. 
There has never been an Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States who, if the 
President asked for his resignation, 
would not give it—and they have been 
asked for it as many of you remember 
through the years. And today, as an old 
friend I have come to counsel with you, 
not to plead with you, not to appeal to 
your passions or prejudices but to your 
sound nonpartisan judgment; and if we 
get that sound nonpartisan judgment I 
believe we will do the natural thing, the 
most efficient thing and adopt the sub- 
stitute offered by the gentleman from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield my time to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KEATING]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KEATING] is recog- 
nized for 6 minutes to close the debate. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, in the 
first place I would like to make two 
statements: One, that neither I nor any- 
one else so far as I know impugns the 
sincerity, integrity, or patriotism of any 
Member of this body on either side as a 
result of his position on the issue before 
us. Secondly, I want to reiterate what 
was said by the distinguished gentleman 
from Louisiana, that we have here a 
question of a manner of approach, a 
method. The committee bill represents 
one method, the substitute another. 
After the House has worked its will on 
this problem it is my intention, and I 
hope it will be the intention of every 
Member of this body, to vote for the final 
legislation in this much-needed field. 

There is a third thing I would like to 
say. The fact that the bill before us 
vests the authority in the Attorney Gen- 
eral to authorize the interception of evi- 
dence to be used in court against spies 
and traitors should in no way be con- 
strued as a refiection upon our Federal 
judiciary. It would be repugnant to me 
to attack our court system. All my 
background and instinctive leaning 
would cause me to favor recourse to the 
courts, were I not troubled by some seri- 
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ous constitutional doubts about the pro- 
posed substitute, as well as the feeling 
that, as a practical matter, the require- 
ment that a court order be obtained 
might prove so restrictive in practical 
operation that it would defeat our pri- 
mary objective here which is to un- 
Shackle our law-enforcement officers in 
presenting their case in criminal trials of 
the alleged enemies of our country. 

For the benefit of some who may not 
have been able to be here all the time 
during the debate, may I explain the 
present parliamentary situation. We 
have before us at this moment the sub- 
stitute offered by the gentleman from 
Louisiana; then we have an amendment 
to that substitute which in turn is in the 
nature of a substitute offered by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Curtis]. To 
the Curtis substitute an amendment has 
been offered by the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp]. 

The bills before us do this: The bill 
brought in by the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary says that when evidence has been 
collected by the FBI against spies and 
traitors, and only in those cases, through 
intercepting communications, if it has 
been authorized, as I am informed it has 
always been in the past during every 
regime, on the express written approval 
of the Attorney General, it may be used 
in court in the trial of those spies and 
traitors. 

To that the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana has offered an amendment which 
says that up to date those will be the 
rules of the game and that any evidence 
heretofore obtained under the express 
written approval of the Attorney General 
may be used in court in this limited class 
of cases. But as to the future, it says 
when the FBI seeks to intercept a com- 
munication, they must look forward in 
the future and foresee that it may be 
necessary to use the evidence thus ob- 
tained in court at some later time and, 
therefore, must obtain a court order be- 
fore intercepting the communication, if 
it is ever to be used later in court. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis] has offered as a substitute for 
that proposal one requiring resort to the 
court both as to the past and as to the 
future, which, of course, would have the 
result of not permitting the prosecution 
of any of those against whom evidence 
may already have been obtained. For 
that reason, Iam opposed to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Curtis]. 

It has been said here that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri is in substance the original bill 
which I introduced some time ago pro- 
viding for this court approach. That is 
true. It was not until I had had exten- 
sive conferences with the Attorney Gen- 
eral and with Mr. Hoover that I saw the 
fallacy of certain provisions of that bill. 
Since no court order was obtained when 
the evidence already collected was inter- 
cepted, the adoption of this bill would 
automatically bar prosecution for any 
crime heretofore committed. I am un- 
willing to grant any such blanket immu- 
nity from punishment to those who may 
have already violated our laws designed 
to protect our national security. 
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The substitute offered by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana takes care of this 
major objection to the court approach, 
namely, that if you require a court order, 
since none of the evidence has in the past 
been obtained by court order, it would 
automatically preclude prosecution of 
any of the spies or traitors against whom 
evidence may now exist. 

The only question here as between the 
substitute and the committee bill is what 
we are going to do in the future and 
whether we are going to require that the 
FBI, even though they do have the writ- 
ten approval of the Attorney General, 
must look forward into the future and 
determine when they first put a wiretap 
on, whether they are going to use that 
evidence in court at some later time and, 
if they are, they must then go to a court 
to get the order. 

The court approach has great appeal. 
It is sincerely felt by many to provide 
additional protection against abuse. 
Were it not for serious practical difficul- 
ties, I would favor today, as I once did, 
requiring the procurement of a court 
order in the first instance before a tap 
could be put on, 

In the general debate yesterday, I 
dealt with some of the objections to this 
approach. They are convincingly set 
forth in our hearings starting at page 18 
in the testimony of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

One is the question of secrecy. We 
are dealing here in a delicate field where 
the utmost secrecy is of paramount im- 
portance. To require a court order adds 
one or more people to the list of those 
who must know about the projected ac- 
tion to be taken by the Federal agents. 

Mr. CELLER said: 

Secrecy is absolutely the essence. Some- 
one has said 3 men can keep a secret if 
2 men die. If they are compelled to go 
into the court, you have the clerk, the per- 
son seeking the order, the stenographer, 
some Officer, and the judge hearing evidence 
in support of the petition upon which the 
order is to be granted. That would utterly 
destroy the necessary secrecy that must sur- 
round applications of this sort. 


Again at page 19: 

I happen to know that there is no secrecy 
on occasions in the granting of these ex parte 
orders in New York, and I think we ought to 
take a leaf from that New York book and be 
mighty careful, 

For that reason, I am of the opinion that 
only the Attorney General should have the 
right and there should be no need to go to 
a United States district court for this order. 


This substitute provides that the judge 
must be satisfied that there is reasonable 
cause to believe that such crime or crimes 
have been or are about to be committed 
and that the communications may con- 
tain information which would assist in 
the conduct of such investigations. The 
court, if not convinced by the affidavits 
presented, can take evidence on this 
point under its inherent powers. Such 
an inquiry could develop, in some cases, 
into a proceeding of such extent that 
it would seriously jeopardize the impor- 
tant element of secrecy to the prejudice 
of our national security. 

Then there is the question of speed. 
Here again Mr. CELLER puts the case very 
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effectively on page 19 of our hearings 
when he says: 

Beyond that, you take in a case of the 
State of Montana, which is 600 miles in 
length—I think that is the area. I would 
have to correct the record if it isn’t 600—I 
think there is one Federal judge in the State 
of Montana. Well, he may be on vacation. 
It may be necessary to get action quickly. 
He may be 300, 400, 500 miles away. How 
are you going to get him? 

That situation might well also develop in 
Texas. When you consider the vast expanse 
of Texas, a district judge may be hundreds 
of miles away. 

Speed is essential in these matters. If you 
have to go to a Federal judge who may be 
sick or disabled, who may be on vacation, 
who may be fishing, then you leave the ofi- 
cials who want to get the authority stranded. 


But the most serious obstacle which I 
can envision as a practical objection to 
requiring a court order is this. The 
Communist conspiracy stretches not 
only across every state in this country, 
but throughout the world. Frequently it 
may be necessary in a treason, sabotage, 
seditious conspiracy, or Atomic Energy 
Act violation case to intercept communi- 
cations at about the same time in many 
different points throughout the country. 
I am satisfied under the decisions that it 
will then be necessary to go to a number 
of different judges to obtain orders. In 
other words, a Federal judge in one dis- 
trict cannot grant an order for the inter- 
ception of a communication in some 
other district. 

In a case in the Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit, Weinberg v. the 
United States (126 Fed Rep. (2d series) 
1004 (1942) ), the court had before it this 
problem with regard to a search warrant. 
A Federal district court in Michigan had 
made an order for the search and seizure 
of property in the southern district of 
New York. Even though some of the de- 
fendants lived in New York, this was 
held illegal and improper and the seizure 
was vacated. 

The court had this to say: 

With very few exceptions, the United 
States district judges possess no extraterri- 
torial jurisdiction. 

Federal courts of different States are un- 
doubtedly foreign courts as to each other 
in as full sense as are State courts of differ- 
ent jurisdictions. It is conceded that Con- 
gress may extend a district court's geographi- 
cal jurisdiction in civil cases. Nothing has 
been attempted, however, in criminal mat- 
ters, presumably because of the limitations 
of the Constitution, which article III, sec- 
tion 2, requires trial of all crimes in the 
State, and by the sixth amendment, in the 
State and district where committed. Though 
these provisions refer only to the trial, no 
one has yet attempted to separate process 
from trial and make the former extend be- 
yond the district. Hence, even though the 
statute authorizing the issuance of search 
warrants, does not contain an express limita- 
tion of the district court's power to its own 
district, that seems clearly understood, in 
view of the constitutional provisions and the 
general rule of Territorial limitation. We, 
therefore, cannot hold silence to mean that 


search warrants may be used anywhere in 
the country. 


These seem to me to be extremely seri- 
ous, practical reasons why it would be 
a mistake to impose upon our Federal 
law-enforcement officials the obligation 
of procuring a court order in the early 
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stages of an investigation into crimes of 
treason, sabotage, and the like, If there 
is some way by which these obstacles 
can be overcome, I would still look with 
favor on the court approach. But no 
suggestion has been made how we can 
achieve the speed, security, and facility 
which we need in dealing with this prob- 
lem if we compel, as a condition prece- 
den*, a formal court order. 

While we are plugging the loophole 
as to the past, which both the committee 
bill and the substitute do, let us not leave 
a loophole for the future. If this legis- 
lation has intrinsic merit, it is because 
it will add another weapon in our fight 
against some of the subversive charac- 
ters who infest our land. Bearing in 
mind always constitutional safeguards 
and the noble traditions of our past, let 
us not forget the essential objectives 
we are seeking to achieve in legislating 
on this subject. That is to remove a 
restriction which now makes it possible 
to convict a petty thief, but allow a 
traitor to go free. There has been no 
proof whatever of any abuses in the use 
of evidence achieved by wiretapping 
over the many years it has been done 
by the FBI under express approval of 
the Attorney General, On balance, it 
seems wiser, particularly in the critical 
field in which we are legislating, not to 
disturb the present system. It is for that 
r-xson that I believe the committee bill, 
recommended by the Attorney General, 
should be approved. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has 
expired. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that my amendment 
be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

(The Clerk again reported the Dodd 
amendment.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], to 
the Curtis of Missouri substitute. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Dopp) there 
were—ayes 77, noes 157. 

So the Dodd amendment to the Curtis 
of Missouri substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. CURTIS]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Curtis of Mis- 
souri) there were—ayes 37, noes 213. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WIIISI. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
announced that he was in doubt. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. WII LIs and 
Mr. GRAHAM. 

The Committee divided; and the tell- 
ers reported that there were—ayes 197, 
noes 151. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 
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Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Davis of Wisconsin, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 8649) to au- 
thorize the admission into evidence in 
certain criminal proceedings of infor- 
mation intercepted in national security 
investigations, and for other purposes, 
pursuant to House Resolution 492, he 
reported the bill back to the House with 
an amendment adopted in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. McCORMACK and Mr. HAL- 
LECK demanded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 


were—yeas 221, nays 166, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 46, as follows: 
[Roll No. 51] 
YEAS—221 
Abbitt Fountain Mills 
Abernethy Frazier Mollohan 
Addonizio Frelinghuysen Morgan 
Albert Friedel Morrison 
Alexander Fulton Moss 
Andrews Garmatz Moulder 
Angell ulter 
Ashmore Gathings Murray 
Aspinall Gentry Natcher 
Bailey Granahan Norrell 
Barden Grant O'Brien, Mich. 
Barrett Green O'Brien, N. Y. 
Bennett, Fla. Gregory O Hara, II. 
Bentsen Gross O'Neill 
Blatnik Hagen, Calif Passman 
Boggs Hagen, Minn, Patten 
Boland Haley Perkins 
Bolling Hardy Pfost 
bli Harris Philbin 
Brooks, La. Harrison, Va. Pilcher 
Brooks, Tex. Hart Poage 
Brown, Ga. Hays, Ark. Polk 
Buchanan Hays, Ohio Powell 
Burleson Hébert Preston 
Byrd Herlong Price 
Byrne, Pa. Holifield Priest 
Camp Holtzman Prouty 
Campbell Howell Rabaut 
Canfield Ikard Rains 
Cannon Jarman Rayburn 
Javits 
Celler Johnson, Calif. Rhodes, Pa. 
Chatham Johnson, Wis, Rivers 
Chelf Jonas, III Robeson, Va. 
Chudoff Jonas, N. C. Robsion, Ky. 
urch Jones, Ala. Rodino 
Condon Jones, Mo. Rogers, Colo. 
Cooley Jones, N. C. Rogers, Fla. 
Karsten, Mo, Rogers. Mass. 
Corbett Kean Rooney 
Coudert Kee Roosevelt 
Cretella Kelley, Pa Saylor 
Crosser Kelly, N. Y. 
Curtis, Mo. Seely-Brown 
Davis, Ga. Kilday Selden 
Deane King, Calif. Sheehan 
Delaney n Shelley 
Dempsey Klein Sheppard 
Dies Kluczynski Short 
Dodd Landrum Shuford 
Dollinger Lane Sieminski 
Donohue Lanham Sikes 
Donovan Lantaff Simpson, III. 
Dorn, S. C. Lesinski Smith, Miss, 
Dowdy Long Smith, Va. 
Doyle Lucas Staggers 
Eberharter McCarthy Steed 
Edmondson McCormack Sullivan 
Elliott an Teague 
Engle Machrowicz Thomas 
Evins Mack, II. Thompson, La. 
Fallon Madden Thompson, Tex. 
Feighan Magnuson Thornberry 
Fernandez Mahon Trimble 
Fine Marshall Tuck 
Fino Mason Vinson 
Fisher Matthews Watts 
Fogarty Meader Wheeler 
Forand Metcalf Whitten 
Forrester Miller,Kans. Wickersham 
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Widnall Willis Yates 
Wier Winstead Young 
Williams, Miss, Withrow Zablocki 
Williams, N. J. Wolverton 
NAYS—166 
Adair Ford Miller, Md 
Allen, Calif. Gamble Miller, Nebr. 
Andersen, Gavin Miller, N. T. 
H. Carl George Morano 
Andresen, Golden Mumma 
August H. Goodwin Neal 
ds Graham Nelson 
Auchincloss Gubser Nicholson 
Ayres Gwinn Oa. 
Baker Hale O'Hara, Minn. 
Bates Halleck O’Konski 
Beamer Hand Osmers 
Becker Harden Ostertag 
Belcher Harrison, Nebr. Patterson 
Bennett, Mich. Harrison, Wyo. Pelly 
Berry Harvey Pillion 
Betts Heselton Poff 
Bishop ess Radwan 
Bolton, Hiestand Ray 
ces P. Hill Reed, N. Y. 
Bolton, Hillelson Rees, Kans. 
Oliver P. Hillings Rhodes, Ariz. 
Bonin Hinshaw Rlehlman 
Bosch Hoeven Sadlak 
Bow Hoffman, Mich. St. George 
Bray Holmes Schenck 
Brown, Ohio Holt Scott 
Brownson Hope Scrivner 
Broyhill Horan Scudder 
Budge Hosmer Shafer 
Burdick Hruska Simpson, Pa 
Busbey Hunter Small 
Bush Hyde Smith, Kans. 
Byrnes, Wis. Jackson Smith, Wis. 
Carrigg James Springer 
Cederberg Jenkins Stauffer 
Chenoweth Jensen Stringfellow 
Clardy Kearns Taber 
Clevenger Keating Talle 
Cole, Mo Kersten, Wis. Taylor 
Cole, N. Y. Kilburn Thompson, 
Coon King, Pa. Mich. 
Cotton Knox Tollefson 
Crumpacker Laird Utt 
Cunningham Latham Van Pelt 
Curtis, Mass. LeCompte Van Zandt 
Curtis, Nebr. Lipscomb Vorys 
Dague Lovre Vursell 
Davis, Wis. McConnell Wampler 
Dawson, Utah McCulloch Warburton 
Derounian McDonough Westland 
Devereux McVey Wharton 
Dolliver Mack, Wash. Wigglesworth 
Dondero Mailliard Williams, N. Y. 
Dorn, N. Y. Martin, Iowa Wilson, Calif. 
Ellsworth Merrill Wilson, Ind. 
Fenton Merrow Younger 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”’—1 
Wolcott 
NOT VOTING—46 
Allen, III. Gordon Regan 
Battle Heller Richards 
Bender Hoffman, III. Riley 
Bentley Judd Roberts 
Bonner Kearney Rogers, Tex. 
Bowler Krueger Scherer 
Boykin Lyle Spence 
Buckley McGregor Sutton 
Carlyle McIntire Velde 
Chiperfield Miller, Calif. Wainwright 
Colmer Norblad Walter 
Davis, Tenn. O’Brien, Til. Weichel 
Dawson, III. Patman Wilson, Tex. 
DEwart Phillips Yorty 
Dingell Reece, Tenn. 
Durham Reed, II. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Colmer for, with Mr. Reece of Tennes- 
see against. 

Mr. Heller for, with Mr. Reed of Illinois 
against. 

Mr. Gordon for, with Mr. Bentley against. 

Mr. Wainwright for, with Mr. Weichel 
against. 

Mr. O’Brien of Illinois for, with Mr. Velde 
against. 

Mr. Patman for, with Mr. Wolcott against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. McGregor 
against. 

Mr. Walter for, with Mr. Scherer against. 
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Mr. Rogers of Texas for, with Mr. Judd 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Allen of Illinois with Mr. Spence. 
Mr. Bender with Mr. Miller of California. 
Mr. Chiperfield with Mr. Wilson of Texas, 
Mr. D’Ewart with Mr. Dingell. 

Mr. Hoffman of Illinois with Mr. Battle. 
Mr. Kearney with Mr. Lorty. 

Mr. Krueger with Mr. Bowler. 

Mr. McIntire with Mr. Lyle. 

Mr. Norblad with Mr. Regan. 

Mr. Phillips with Mr. Sutton. 


Mr. OSMERS changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a pair with the gentleman from Texas, 
Mr. Parman. Had he been present he 
would have voted “yea.” I voted “nay.” 
Therefore I withdraw my vote and vote 
“present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
a engrossment and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 379, nays 10, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 45, as follows: 


[Roll No. 52] 
YEAS—379 

Abbitt Burdick Dowdy 
Abernethy Burleson Doyle 
Adair Busbey Eberharter 
Addonizio Bush Edmondson 
Albert Byrd Elliott 
Alexander Byrne, Pa Ellsworth 
Allen, Calif, Byrnes, Wis. Engle 
Andersen, mp Evins 

H. Carl Campbell Fallon 
Andresen, Canfield Feighan 

August Cannon Fenton 
Andrews Carnahan Fernandez 
Angell Carrigg Fine 
Arends Cederberg Fino 
Ashmore Celler Fisher 
Aspinall Chatham Fogarty 
Auchincloss Chelf Forand 
Ayres Chenoweth Ford 
Bailey Chudoff Forrester 
Baker Church Fountain 
Barden Clardy Frazier 
Barrett Cole, Mo. Frelinghuysen 
Bates Cole, N. Y. el 
Beamer Cooley Fulton 
Becker Coon Gamble 
Belcher Cooper Garmatz 
Bennett, Fla Corbett Gary 
Bennett, Mich. Cotton Gathings 
Bentsen Coudert Gavin 
Berry Cretella Gentry 
Betts Crosser George 
Bishop Crumpacker Golden 
Blatnik Cunningham Goodwin 
Boggs Curtis, Mass, Gordon 
Boland Curtis, Nebr. Graham 
Bolling Dague Granahan 
Bolton, Davis, Ga. Grant 

Frances P, Davis, Wis. Green 
Bolton, Dawson, Utah Gregory 

Oliver P. Deane ross 

min Delaney Gubser 
Bosch Dempsey Gwinn 
Bow Derounian Hagen, Calif, 
Bramblett Devereux Hagen, . 

y Dies Hale 

Brooks, La. Dodd Haley 
Brooks, Tex. Dollinger Halleck 
Brown, Ga. Dolliver Hand 
Brown,Ohio Dondero Harden 
Brownson Donohue Hardy 
Broyhill Donovan Harris 
Buchanan Dorn, N. Y. Harrison, Nebr, 
Budge Dorn, S. C. Harrison, Va. 
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Smith, Kans, 


Sullivan 


Wigglesworth 
Williams, Miss. 
Williams, N. J. 
Williams, N. Y. 
Willis 


Young 
Younger 
Zablocki 


Harrison, Wyo. 
Hart Mack, Ill. 
Harvey Mack, Wash. 
Hays, Ark, Ma 
Hays, Ohio Magnuson 
bert Mahon 
Herlong Mailliard 
Heselton 
Hess Martin, Iowa 
Hiestand 
Matthews 
Hillelson Meader 
Hillings Merrill 
Hinshaw Merrow 
Hoeven Metcalf 
Hoffman, Mich. Miller, 
Holifield Miller, Md. 
Holmes Miller. Nebr. 
Holt Miller, N. Y, 
Holtzman Mills 
Hope Mollohan 
Horan Morano 
Hosmer 
Howell Morrison 
Hruska Moss 
Hunter Moulder 
Hyde Mumma 
Ikard Murray 
Jackson Natcher 
James Neal 
Jarman Nelson 
Javits Nicholson 
Jenkins Norrell 
Jensen Oakman 
Johnson, Calif. O’Brien, Mich. 
Johnson, Wis. O’Brien, N. X. 
Jonas, III O'Hara, III. 
Jonas, N. C O Hara, Minn, 
Jones. Ala. O'Konski 
Jones, Mo. O'Neill 
Jones, N.C. Osmers 
Karsten, Mo. Ostertag 
Kean Passman 
Kearns Patten 
Keating Patterson 
Pelly 
Kelly, N. Y. Perkins 
Kersten, Wis. Pfost 
Kilburn Philbin 
Kilday Pilcher 
King, Calif. Pillion 
King, Pa. Poage 
Kirwan Poft 
Kl Polk 
Knox Preston 
Laird Price 
Landrum Priest 
Lane Prouty 
Lanham Rabaut 
Lantaff Radwan 
Latham Rains 
LeCompte Ray 
Lesinski Rayburn 
Lipscomb Reed, N. Y 
Long Rees, 
Lovre Rhodes, Ariz. 
Lucas Rhodes, Pa. 
McCarthy RiehIman 
McConnell Rivers 
McCormack Robeson, Va. 
McCulloch Robsion, Ky. 
McDonough Rodino 
McGregor Rogers, Colo 
McMillan Rogers, 
McVey Rogers, Mass, 
NAYS—10 
Condon Klein 
Curtis, Mo. Multer 
Kelley, Pa. Powell 
Keogh Reams 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”’— 
Clevenger 
NOT VOTING—45 
Allen, Til, Durham 
Battle Heller 
Bender Hoffman, Il, 
Bentley Judd 
Bonner Kearney 
Bowler Kru 
Boykin Lyle 
Buckley McIntire 
Carlyle Miller, Calif. 
Chiperfield Norblad 
Colmer O'Brien, II. 
Davis, Tenn. Patman 
Dawson, DL Phillips 
D'Ewart Reece, 
Dingell Reed, III. 
So the bill was passed, 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
Allen of Illinois with Mr. Spence. 
. Taber with Mr. Wilson of Texas. 
Wainwright with Mr. Walter. 
. Reece of Tennessee with Mr. Dingell. 
Reed of Illinois with Mr. Battle. 
Scherer with Mr. Gordon. 
Mr. Chiperfield with Mr. O’Brien of 
Illinois. 

Mr. Bender with Mr. Bowler. 

Mr. Bentley with Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Hoffman of Illinois with Mr. Miller of 
California. 
. Weichel with Mr. Rogers of Texas. 
Velde with Mr. Riley. 
Mr. Judd with Mr. Regan. 
Kearney with Mr. Patman. 
. McIntire with Mr. Colmer. 
Mr. Norblad with Mr. Bonner. 
Mr. Phillips with Mr. Yorty. 
Mr. DEwart with Mr. Lyle. 
Mr. Krueger with Mr. Sutton. 


Mr. CLEVENGER changed his vote 
from “nay” to “present.” 

HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I think 
I heard the name of the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. WAINWRIGHT] called. He 
is not present. I think he was errone- 
ously recorded as voting. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WAINWRIGHT] is recorded 
as having voted. If he is not present, 
of course the Recorp will be corrected. 

Mr. HALLECK. Just so the notation 
is made at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the correction will be made, and the 
gentleman’s vote is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PREEEE 


BE 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the body of the 
Recorp on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


INTERCEPTION OF COMMUNICA- 
TIONS 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I have vot- 
ed against this bill because, as I indi- 
cated yesterday, I am against wiretap- 
ping as a matter of principle. 

Much has been made of the fact that 
this bill does not permit wiretapping; 
that we all agree that it is being prac- 
ticed at the present time; and since it is 
being indulged in we should at least 
make the evidence thus obtained admis- 
sible in the courts in this limited type 
of case. I think this is a very bad way 
to attack the problem. 

If section 605 of the Communications 
Act makes it illegal, as it does, then why 
should we condone it by stating that we 
will admit evidence thus obtained in a 
criminal prosecution, even though in 
this one type of action? As I pointed 
out yesterday, doing it in this type of 
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case will give it legality, and will thus 
open the door to an extension; and be- 
fore long we will have our wires being 
tapped and the evidence thus obtained 
admitted in evidence in all types of 
cases. 

I appreciate that it is unpopular to 
vote against this type of bill; but I am 
certain that my constituents and all 
those who know me appreciate that, 
popular or not, I will not compromise my 
principles. 

Wiretapping is dirty business. Noth- 
ing that we can do or say here will 
change that. And while I think that 
every legal means should be used to con- 
vict traitors and saboteurs, we must not 
overlook the fact that this country is 
based on law and order and justice. If 
we deviate one iota from those prin- 
ciples, we are forgetting our great heri- 
tage of freedom and joining those who 
believe in totalitarian methods. I think 
the pattern was made very clear here 
this morning when the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] introduced an 
amendment which, I would assume, was 
sponsored by the administration, since 
he is the majority leader. That amend- 
ment, when reduced to its essentials, 
would do away with any restrictions on 
the FBI with regard to wiretapping. 
Not the Attorney General, not the 
courts, but the Director of the FBI 
would be the only criterion as to wheth- 
er wires should be tapped. 

Does this not envision a police state? 

Are these not the methods employed 
in Communist Russia and other totali- 
tarian countries? 

Do we believe it necessary that in or- 
der to cure the cancer of totalitarianism, 
we must adopt totalitarian methods? 

Is this not a case of the cure being 
worse than the disease itself? 

I for one, even were I a minority of 
one, could never bring myself to vote for 
such procedures. 

I trust that when this bill gets to the 
other body, if it ever does, the commit- 
tee to which it is referred will appre- 
ciate that what we need is not a law to 
permit evidence obtained by illegal 
methods to be used in the courts, but 
some expression affirming what the law 
is today; which is that wiretapping is 
illegal and should not be condoned un- 
der any conditions. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I think the action of the House 
today shows how far hysteria can grip 
the people, and I was just thinking how 
eager we are in times like these to adopt 
police-state methods. I am thinking of 
the so-called wiretapping bill which 
passed the House earlier this afternoon 
by a very heavy vote and which I opposed 
because conscientiously I could not sup- 
port it. While the decision was placed 
in the hands of the Federal courts, it 
nevertheless does legalize wiretapping, 
for the courts then decide which admis- 
sible evidence may be used in a trial. 

I think we have gone pretty far in this 
matter when one reflects in 1941, just 
prior to World War Il—and while a war 
was waging in Europe—there was a pro- 
posal made to legalize wiretapping. Ican 
remember that I opposed it then as did 
the majority of the Members of Congress 
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at that time. As a result, the measure 
did not pass. A very unique strategy 
was used today to promote the present 
bill and that was the majority leadership 
tagged the measure as an antitraitor bill. 
This undoubtedly got many votes for the 
measure because I know many Members 
who voted for the bill did so because 
their constituents would not understand 
a vote against it. But people should re- 
member that their telephones can be 
tapped at any time if this bill becomes a 
law. In other words, it is nothing except 
eavesdropping. If the Attorney General 
and the FBI are not capable of ferreting 
out traitors and subversives in this coun- 
try without the aid of wiretapping, then 
I think it is high time to hire new men 
to do their job. The fact that the courts 
will determine the admissibility does not 
make it less obnoxious and dangerous. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, by 
Mr. Carrell, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 6025) entitled “An act to 
authorize the Secretary of the Army to 
grant a license to the Leahi Hospital, 
a nonprofit institution, to use certain 
United States property in the city and 
county of Honolulu, T. H.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 461) entitled “Joint 
resolution making an additional appro- 
priation for the Department of Labor 
for the fiscal year 1954, and for other 
purposes.” 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE 
REMAINDER OF THE WEEK AND 
NEXT WEEK 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Ido this, Mr. Speak- 
er, in order to ask the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] what we may 
expect for the remainder of the week and 
for next week. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I might 
say to the gentleman that there is an 
understanding about a matter which will 
be taken up immediately following this. 

Then we expect to take up the bill that 
was scheduled having to do with the im- 
pounding of mail in certain circum- 
stances immediately following and con- 
clude that this evening. 

If that is concluded I shall ask unani- 
reas consent to adjourn over until Mon- 

ay. 

We expect to get the Agricultural ap- 
propriation bill and report filed tomor- 
row. A rule will be necessary in con- 
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nection with it. If the rule is filed we 
will call the Agriculture appropriation 
bill Monday. 

Monday, of course, is District day, and 
I understand there are some bills from 
the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia that may be called on Monday. They 
are S. 2305, the safety-responsibility bill; 
H. R. 7061 having to do with the adop- 
tion of children; and H. R. 7062, having 
to do with the placing of children. 

Following the District business we will 
call up the Agriculture appropriation 
bill, There is a difference of opinion 
as to how rapidly that bill can be dis- 
posed of, but it will be the continuing 
order of business for such time as may 
be necessary. 

The Illinois primary takes place on 
Tuesday, and under our arrangement the 
gentleman knows we would undertake 
to keep that day clear. There are other 
considerations that interest some other 
Members; but if the Agriculture appro- 
priation bill is not concluded on Monday 
it will go over and be concluded on 
Wednesday. 

Wednesday is Pan-American Day and 
some time will be taken up on that. 

There were two bills that were sched- 
uled for this week which will go over to 
the latter part of next week: H. R. 2556 
having to do with the extradition of cer- 
tain fugitives and S. 984 having to do 
with the tax court decisions. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Let me say to the 
gentleman that a great many Members 
are not going to be here next week. He 
knows that and I know that. There has 
been some question raised about the bill 
H. R. 2556. It is my understanding that 
that bill will be controversial. I do not 
know, however. 

Mr. HALLECK. I may say to the 
gentleman from Texas that we never 
undertook to clear the program for next 
week. I appreciate the suggestion of the 
gentleman. If that matter could be dis- 
posed of on Wednesday, which would 
seem quite likely, I would hope it could 
be done, but, as the gentleman knows, 
we expect to take a recess for the fol- 
lowing week and of necessity some of 
these matters that are before us must 
be disposed of. I really think we have 
been rather liberal. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Are we going to 
legislate on Thursday or Friday of next 
week? 

Mr. HALLECK. We are not going to 
legislate on Friday. 

Mr. RAYBURN. On Thursday? 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman 
knows what our understanding has been 
about the Easter recess. We expect to 
recess from Thursday evening before 
Good Friday, the evening of the 15th, 
until Monday the 26. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Hoping that nothing 
controversial will come up. 

Mr. HALLECK. As the gentleman 
1 I have been aceommodating, and 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 
Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules may have until mid- 
night tomorrow night to file reports on 
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the bill H. R. 8377, introduced by the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. ANGELL], 
and on the Department of Agriculture 
appropriation bill for 1955. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1955 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Appropriations may 
have until midnight tomorrow night to 
file a report on the Department of Ag- 
riculture appropriation bill for 1955. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTEN reserved all points of 
oA aji on the Department of Agriculture 


FUNDS FOR HOSPITALIZATION OF 
CERTAIN VETERANS IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 8044) to extend the authorization 
for funds for the hospitalization of cer- 
tain veterans in the Philippines. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 of Pub- 
lic Law 865, 80th Congress, is hereby amended 
by deleting the word “five” and substituting 
therefore the word “eight.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out the word “eight” 
and insert the word “ten.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

House Resolution 503 was laid on the 
table. 

THE MEANING OF BATAAN 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is particularly fitting on this 
day that the Nation pay tribute to those 
gallant American and Philippine soldiers 
who fought so courageously against 
vastly superior totalitarian forces on the 
peninsula of Bataan. The beleaguered 
American-Philippine forces for 3 long 
months, outnumbered, underequipped, 
lacking in munitions and other imple- 
ments of war, harassed by disease and 
exhaustion, fought on against heavy odds 
and with courage and fortitude, bitterly 
contested every inch of the ground of Ba- 
taan. Such a sacrifice was necessary in 
order to give the democracies sufficient 
time to consolidate their forces in the 
United States, Australia, and elsewhere. 
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The heroes of Bataan had accom- 
plished their mission and to them must 
go a major part of the credit for the ulti- 
mate victory in 1945. The sacrifice at 
Bataan wrecked the timetable of the 
Japanese forces for more than 3 months, 
which but for it would have been suffi- 
cient time for the Japanese to overrun 
the rest of southeast Asia, the Pacific, 
and Australia. It was a dark day in the 
course of our struggle in the Pacific when 
Bataan fell. But during the last 12 years 
the word “Bataan” has become a word of 
honor and courage in our language and 
in the language of freedom the world 
over. Yes, Bataan was a military defeat 
but it was a victory of spirit—the spirit 
which moves men regardless of color or 
creed to unite in a common cause and 
fight to retain their freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, Bataan should never 
have been and the blood that was shed 
and the treasures that were wasted then 
would not have been in vain if we had not 
allowed ourselves to be lulled into a false 
sense of security. We were engrossed in 
the pleasures that flow from our demo- 
cratic way of life, never realizing that the 
liberties which we enjoy are ours only if 
we exercise the greatest of vigilance. 

We saw that phenomenon in the pe- 
riod between the First and Second World 
Wars. It took the tragedy of Pearl Har- 
bor and the bombing of Manila to jar 
us from our lethargy. It was then too 
late to win the initial victory of the war. 
We saw that phenomenon again after 
Second World War and so came Korea. 
In it we saw a repetition of the tragedies 
that overtook us in 1941, 

Mr. Speaker, it is the responsibility 
of the Congress to see that this does not 
happen again. Because today in this 
atomic and thermonuclear age we face 
a threat not only to our liberties but to 
our survival as a Nation, never before ex- 
perienced in our history. The godless 
masters of the Kremlin in their quest for 
world domination respect only military 
strength and therefore our best hope of 
preventing a third world war, and to win 
it if it comes, is to maintain a strong Mil- 
litary Establishment. That is why Ba- 
taan should be a constant reminder to 
all of us that we must be prepared for any 
eventuality by fostering and maintain- 
ing a strong Army, an effective Navy and 
Air Force, backed up by a strong and free 
economy. Bataan should also stand as 
a constant reminder of the need for 
strong allies to work with this Nation in 
maintaining a collective security for the 
free world. Our country’s contribution 
to NATO, the Pacific pacts, and other se- 
curity arrangements gives proof to the 
fact that the United States is increas- 
ingly aware of the need for collective se- 
curity. We must continue to support 
these endeavors. 

I should like to quote General Wain- 
wright, the hero of Bataan: 

My men and I were victims of shortsight- 
edness at home, of blind trust in the respect- 


ability of scheming aggressors. * * * The 
price of our unpre: 


unpreparedness for a world war III would be 
death to millions of us and the disappearance 
from the earth of its greatest Nation. 


Mr, Speaker, it is particularly fitting 
that the bill H. R. 8044, to continue 
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Philippine hospitalization, should be con- 
sidered today. 

This bill, which was reported unani- 
mously from the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, extends for 5 additional years 
the authority of the American Govern- 
ment to bear a portion of the expense 
incident to the hospitalization of vet- 
erans of the Republic of the Philippines 
who fought in defense of the United 
States during World War II. 

Public Law 865 of the 80th Congress 
enacted July 1, 1948, and the authority 
for the hospitalization feature expires 
December 31 of this year. 

Over 50,000 Filipinos died on Bataan, 
Mr. Speaker, and it is appropriate today, 
which is the anniversary of the fall of 
Bataan, that we do honor to those men 
and to the others who survived, by ex- 
tending the right of hospitalization for 
an additional period. 

The original law also provided a grant 
of $22.5 million for the construction of 
a hospital which is now scheduled for 
completion next year. The original act 
also provided for the United States Gov- 
ernment to pay $3,285,000 each year for 
hospitalization and in no year since that 
law was enacted has the maximum figure 
been reached. The first year it was over 
$30,000; the second year $352,000; the 
third year $1,100,000; and in 1953 $2,- 
164,000. 

At the present time hospitalization is 
being furnished by some 20 private 
and 5 Government hospitals most of 
which have contracts with the Philippine 
Veterans’ Board. These contracts pro- 
vide for the hospitals to furnish all re- 
quired medicine, food, lodging, and so 
forth, at a flat per diem rate. These 
rates vary from $10 to $16.50 per day, 
depending upon the type of patients, 
medical facilities available, and other 
factors. All of the patients are service- 
connected and, at the end of January 
1954, 686 patients were being taken care 
of. Approximately 50 percent of the pa- 
tients hospitalized are tubercular. This 
is a reflection of the high incidence of 
TB in the Philippines, plus the fact that 
many of these veterans suffered from 
malnutrition, inadequate clothing, and 
shelter during the period of the Japanese 
occupation. 

I believe that this legislation is en- 
tirely warranted, it is supported by the 
Veterans’ Administration and the De- 
partment of State, and it has the rec- 
ommendation of the national command- 
er of the American Legion, based on his 
personal inspection of the islands, 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentlewoman from New York. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Iam so happy to 
have the gentlewoman from Massachu- 
setts bring up the subject of Bataan be- 
fore the Congress and to remind us of 
the noble sacrifices that were made there, 
something that must always be engraved 
on our hearts, something which we must 
remember every day and every year. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentlewoman from New York 
and may I say to her that, of course, to- 
day we commemorate the fall of Bataan, 
but it really amounted to a victory. 
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Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I realize that and 
I think we should remember it more 
often even than on this great anniver- 
sary. 


FEDERAL-AID ROAD ACT 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 8127) to 
amend and supplement the Federal-Aid 
Road Act approved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 
355), as amended and supplemented, to 
authorize appropriations for continuing 
the construction of highways, and for 
other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and agree to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. DONDERO]? (After a pause.) 
The Chair hears none, and appoints the 
following conferees: Messrs. DONDERO, 
ANGELL, MCGREGOR, FALLON, and Davis of 
Tennessee. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special order 
I have for Tuesday be transferred to 
Wednesday of next week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD asked and was given 
permission to address the House on Mon- 
day next for 45 minutes following any 
special orders heretofore entered. 


REVISION OF THE TAFT-HARTLEY 
ACT 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, several years’ experience under 
the Taft-Hartley Act has apparently 
convinced the members and the officials 
of local unions, as distinguished from 
the officers of the internationals, that 
it is not only a workable law, a much- 
needed law, but of great help and pro- 
tection to local union officials and em- 
ployees who are members of unions. It 
gives the latter protection not only 
against unfair practices by employers, 
but it gives them at least a partial pro- 
tection, a protection which they did not 
have under the Wagner law, against 
practices by their own officers which 
are arbitrary and unfair. 

Several harmful absurdities still exist 
in connection with our economic prac- 
tices and life. 

For example, because the Federal law 
has, in some aspects, dealt with labor 
disputes, State courts have been deprived 
of the right, through injunction, to pro- 
tect the property of the individual, his 
right to work. That is an evil which 
should be corrected by the relinquish- 
ment of the Federal Government of the 
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practice of interfering with the States, 
the courts of the States, in their efforts 
to protect personal and property rights 
of its citizens. 

Another absurd situation is created 
when a comparatively few officials call 
a strike in an industry, and by that strike 
prevent thousands, once in a while hun- 
dreds of thousands, of union, as well as 
nonunion, employees continuing in jobs 
where the pay, the hours, and the work- 
ing conditions are acceptable. 

‘True, no man should be forced to work. 
Equally true is it that no man and no 
group of men dissatisfied with their own 
working conditions should be permitted 
to deprive thousands of their fellow- 
workers of their right to earn a liveli- 
hood. Continue to give to individuals 
the right to strike, but deprive them of 
the opportunity of forcing others out of 
employment. Obviously, unemployment 
insurance and relief funds will be ex- 
hausted, and ultimately people will go 
hungry, if such a practice is permitted 
to continue and is continued. 

Another absurd and unjust situation 
should be remedied by amendment. 
The provision against secondary boy- 
cotts should be strengthened. 

If Union A strikes Employer B, who 
has a contract to supply merchandise to 
Purchaser C, it is absurd to say that 
Employer B cannot transfer that con- 
tract to Employer D, or to create a situ- 
ation where Purchaser C must pay a 
higher price or be unable to purchase 
the needed merchandise from Employers 
D, E, F, or G. 

It is neither sensible nor just to permit 
Union A, by a strike against the sup- 
plier for whom its members work, to 
prevent a purchaser obtaining the mer- 
chandise from some other source. That, 
however, seems to be the present situ- 
ation. 

For myself, rather than see the law 
weakened, it apparently being impos- 
sible to have it strengthened in the 
respects enumerated above, I shall do 
what I can, at least for the present, to 
maintain the law as it is. 

From communications which I have 
received, not only from nonunion em- 
ployes, but from union employees, from 
officials of local unions, I am convinced 
that employees as a whole would prefer 
to see the law strengthened so as to give 
further protection to employees of all 
classes, to the individual citizens, and 
to the municipalities and States, in order 
that they may protect the health, wel- 
fare, and safety of the inhabitants of 
cities and States. 

I expect to vote in committee to defer 
any action in connection with Taft- 
Hartley, because I am satisfied from 
what I have seen, from what I have 
heard, here in Washington, that if the 
act were brought to the floor of the 
Congress, amendments would be adopt- 


ed which would give less protection to` 


union employes, to local union officials, 
to citizens generally. 


BUSINESS FAILURES REFLECT 
POLITICAL FAILURE 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the 
President in his television performance 
Monday night reiterated his feeling that 
our economy is not yet in bad enough 
shape to use what he called slambang 
corrective measures. But, as I asked 
here on the House floor last week, if it is 
not time yet for slambang—how about 
at least some pitty-patty? How about 
making at least a start toward thinking 
about perhaps maybe doing something? 

The day after the President gave his 
reassuring appraisal of the economic sit- 
uation the newspapers came out with a 
new Dun & Bradstreet report on current 
business failures, showing that for the 
week ending April 1 a total of 267 more 
ir ge went bust with loss to credi- 

rs. 

This figure was not as high—not quite 
as high as the previous week’s total of 
277 business failures, which was the high- 
est figure in a long, long time, but it was, 
as you can see, not much below that. 
And it verifies what I said here last week 
in my unsuccessful effort to amend the 
housing bill to provide more funds for 
public works advance planning, that the 
total of business failures for the month 
of March will add up to more than 
1,000—the highest monthly total since 
1942. 

Again I repeat: this is worse than any 
month during the worst of the 1949-50 
recession. I do not have the exact fig- 
ures yet for March alone, but it is cer- 
tainly well over 1,000. We know that, 
because the regular weekly reports cov- 
ering the period beginning February 26 
through April 1, that is, including the 
last 3 days of February and the 1st day 
of April, show a cumulative total of 1,239 
business failures. 

That is more failures in 35 days than 
we had in all 12 months of 1946. 

This mounting wreckage of small busi- 
ness, as shown in the business failures 
statistics, is a reflection of a serious po- 
litical failure by this admimistration in 
carrying out the principles of the Full 
Employment Act. 

How much unemployment and bank- 
ruptcy must we experience before the 
President tries to blast this economic 
ball out of the rough? 


EIGHT-CENT STATUE OF LIBERTY 
STAMP 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, a number of my colleagues and I have 
just returned from ceremonies—the first 
of their kind in our history—which in- 
troduced to the Nation the first regular 
stamp bearing a religious significance. 
This red, white, and blue 8-cent Statue 
of Liberty stamp carries the inscription 
“In God We Trust” arched over the head 
and torch of the famous and symbolic 
statue standing at the entrance of New 
Nork Harbor. Across the bottom of the 
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stamp is the significant word Liberty.“ 
This postal ambassador” is to be used on 
international mail, and this engraved 
symbol of our freedom and faith will be 
carried to the countries throughout the 
world. 

As I sat listening to our Nation's lead- 
ers of all religious denominations express 
our reliance in God and the liberty which 
He has entrusted to us, I felt this to be a 
timely moment to add my voice to those 
of my colleagues who have indicated 
their support of the resolutions intro- 
duced to insert the words “under God” 
in the pledge of allegiance to the flag 
of the United States. I believe passage 
of this resolution would be an added 
assurance to those of our friends in for- 
eign lands that we do truly look to God 
for inspiration and guidance, and that 
our acts of friendship are directed by 
Him, and not by materialistic concepts 
of power. The stamp will carry the 
message, and our pledge to the flag will 
uphold it. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, just 
prior to rollcall No. 51 I was called to the 
Senate, and while there, the vote was 
had. Had I been present, I would have 
voted “nay.” 


AUTHORIZING THE POSTMASTER 


Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 481 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. 
R. 569) to authorize the Postmaster General 
to impound mail in certain cases. After gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill, and shall continue not to exceed 1 hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment, the committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. RAYBURN] and yield myself 
such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, I only have one Member 
who desires to speak. This resolution 
makes in order the consideration of H. R. 
569 to authorize the Postmaster General 
to impound mail in certain cases. A sim- 
ilar bill passed the House last year. This 
is an open rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 8 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. COLE]. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
this legislation has one purpose and one 
purpose only. That purpose is to protect 
the American people. It has been made 
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necessary by an entirely unforeseen sit- 
uation growing out of the Administrative 
Procedures Act of 1949. 

This legislation will restore to the 
Postmaster General the means which he 
had before the 1949 act of protecting 
the public against use of the mails to 
defraud or to debase morals. It creates 
no new crime or penalty; it merely closes 
a gap in the historical safeguards which 
are necessary to prevent use of the mails 
for illegal purposes. 

The Administrative Procedures Act of 
1949 opened a hole—big enough to drive 
a team of horses through—in long- 
established safeguards which Postmas- 
ters General for scores of years have en- 
forced carefully and judiciously in the 
public interest, without fear or prejudice 
to any person or group of persons. 

Almost since the inception of the 
postal service our Postmasters General 
have been charged with the high duty of 
preventing use of the mails for illegal or 
immoral purposes. There is no provision 
of law which has been enforced more ef- 
fectively and to better purpose for all 
of our people than this legal duty. 

The basic law authorizes the Post- 
master General to issue fraud orders 
and unlawful business orders against 
persons or firms who, first, are obtain- 
ing or attempting to obtain money 
through the mails by false or fraudulent 
pretense, representation or promise; 
second, are obtaining or attempting to 
obtain money through the mails in ex- 
change for obscene, lewd, lascivious, in- 
decent, filthy, or vile matters or devices; 
third, are using the mails to conduct any 
lottery or gambling scheme or other con- 
trivance for the distribution of money 
by lottery or chance; or, fourth, are 
using the mails to conduct any unlawful 
business and are asking to be addressed 
by any false or fictitious name, title, or 
address. 

When he finds that any of these 
schemes are operating, the Postmaster 
General may order mail addressed to the 
operators returned to the senders. This 
cuts off the fruits of their illegal ven- 
tures which, of course, is the best and 
most positive method of stopping them. 

This system of protecting the public 
had developed into an exact but equi- 
table science over the years. At lengthy 
hearings before the subcommittee of 
which I had the honor to be chairman, 
testimony was received that during the 
past 50 years the Postmasters General 
had not been found in error in over 5 
or 6 cases out of all of the thousands of 
fraud and unlawful business orders is- 
sued during that period. 

The Administrative Procedures Act of 
1949 has created serious impediments to 
enforcement of this law designed to pro- 
tect the general public and threatens to 
overthrow all of the good previously ac- 
complished. I do not mean to imply that 
this was done willfully or even with any 
foreknowledge. On the contrary, I am 
convinced that this situation was not 
foreseen when the 1949 act was approved. 
Had it been foreseen, I am sure an ex- 
ception would have been made in this 
instance. In substance, that is what this 
legislation will do—create an exception 
where one has been shown by over- 
whelming evidence to be necessary. 
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I want to stress that the injury which 
is done to the public by fraudulent en- 
terprises and the dissemination of ob- 
scenity is irreparable. It is in recogni- 
tion of this fact that the statutes au- 
thorizing the Postmaster General to act 
always have been and still are summary 
and protective in nature; they are not 
remedial. There is no remedy for the 
evils for which these statutes are di- 
rected; to be effective, they must be 
true preventives and must be suscep- 
tible of being invoked without delay. 

Since 1949 there has been a marked 
increase in the unlawful use of the 
United States mails. This is particularly 
true in the field of obscenity and 
pornography. It is idle to suppose for 
one moment that this increase is coinci- 
dental. It stems from and feeds upon 
delaying tactics presently available to a 
small fringe of persons and firms who 
are always alert to seize upon any weak- 
ness in the law to make a fast buck, re- 
gardless of who gets hurt and without 
thought of the public welfare. 

Our committee received testimony at 
length from law-enforcement officials, 
leaders in the field of education and gov- 
ernment, church leaders and private citi- 
zens as to their experiences with the in- 
creases in the use of the mails for un- 
lawful purposes in recent years. It is 
reported that unscrupulous promoters 
take advantage of every step available to 
them under the Administrative Pro- 
cedures Act, for the sole purpose of forc- 
ing the Postmaster General to keep his 
hands off their illegal enterprises for 
just a long enough time for them to 
cash in, pack up and get out. Instances 
were given of the pupils of entire schools 
being circularized in the hope that one 
or a few would become agents for dis- 
tribution of obscenity. Fathers, mothers, 
relatives, ministers, and priests have 
complained bitterly but without avail 
at delays encountered in taking action 
against promoters who have made pawns 
of children and adolescents under their 
care. 

The Post Office Department has thou- 
sands of examples of the most horrible 
kind of filth which right now is per- 
mitted to move through the mails for 
long periods of time because the Post- 
master General is without adequate 
means to put a stop to it. Our com- 
mittee—and I believe I speak for all of 
the members—is deeply and seriously 
concerned, also, with the undoubted con- 
tribution which this situation makes to 
juvenile delinquency today. I am not 
an alarmist or one who believes that the 
youth of today is going to pot or is any 
worse than the youth of my day. But 
we were fortunate, in my day, in haying 
a measure of protection against having 
immorality crammed down our throats, 
at least through the United States mails. 
In my judgment, we owe our children 
of today and tomorrow nothing less than 
a restoration of this same measure of 
protection, which is in our power 
through enactment of H. R. 569. 

Finally, it is reiterated that this bill 
creates no new crime or penalty. It 
very carefully spells out a full and ade- 
quate remedy, through the United States 
courts, to anyone whose mail may be 
impounded and who feels that the im- 
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pounding is unjust. Certainly, with this 
special provision written into the legis- 
lation for very prompt redress in case 
of error or arbitrary action of the Post- 
master General, there can be no ob- 
jection to approval of this legislation 
which will afford the public protection 
equal to that given the individual who 
may be involved. It is not an unreason- 
able demand of the individual citizen, 
that this essential minimum protection 
be provided for the entire society in 
which he lives—particularly since there 
is no undue hardship on any person. 

I sincerely trust that the membership 
will give its approval to this legislation. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill (H. 
R. 569) to authorize the Postmaster 
General to impound mail in certain cases 
be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

Mr. JAVITS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, this will not prevent 
an amendment from being offered? 

The SPEAKER. No. 

Mr. JAVITS. Then I have no objec- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, 

The SPEAKER. If amendments are 
to be offered, perhaps the bill had better 
be considered in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have one amendment, 
which I believe will be worked out, so 
that it will not be necessary for the bill 
to be considered in the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is that acceptable 
to the committee? 

Mr. JAVITS. Either that, or the 
amendment will be withdrawn. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, upon the institu- 
tion of proceedings before the Postmaster 
General against any person, firm, corporation, 
company, partnership, or association for the 
purpose of determining whether any of the 
orders authorized by section 3 of the act of 
March 2, 1889 (39 U. S. C., sec. 255), sections 
3929 and 4041 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (39 U. S. C., secs. 259 and 732), and 
the act of August 16, 1950 (39 U. S. C., sec. 
259a), should be issued, and when it shall 
appear to the Postmaster General to be rea- 
sonably necessary for the protection of the 
public or to be in the public interest, he may 
order that mail addressed to such person, 
firm, corporation, company, partnership, or 
association be impounded and detained by 
the postmaster at the office of delivery pend- 
ing final decision of the issues involved in 
said proceedings: Provided, That any person, 
firm, corporation, company, partnership, or 
association whose mail may be impounded 
upon order of the Postmaster General, pur- 
suant to the authority conferred by the pre- 
ceding provisions of this act, may at any 
time during the pendency of the said pro- 
ceedings file a complaint in the United 
States district court for the district where 
the person, firm, corporation, company, part- 
nership, or association resides, or has his or 
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its principal place of business, to suspend, 
restrain, or enjoin the enforcement of the 
order of impounding of the mail upon a 
showing that such order was issued arbitrar- 
ily, capriciously, or improvidently, and that 
such order is not necessary for the protection 
of the public or in the public interest. The 
court shall promptly proceed to hear any 
such complaint upon not less than 5 days’ 
notice to (1) the Postmaster General of the 
United States; (2) the postmaster of the 
post office within the delivery of which such 
person, firm, corporation, company, partner- 
ship, or association resides or has his or its 
principal place of business; (3) the Attorney 
General of the United States; and (4) the 
United States attorney for the given district. 
Such notice shall be given by registered mail 
by the clerk of the said district court, and 
shall be complete on the mailing thereof. 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, briefly stated, this legis- 
lation provides that when proceedings 
are started against any person or firm to 
determine if a fraud order for illegal use 
of the mails should be issued, the Post- 
master General may direct the impound- 
ing of mail addressed to such person or 
firm pending final decision of the issues 
if he finds that such action is necessary 
to protect the public. 

Any person or firm whose mail is im- 
pounded under this legislation may at 
any time file complaint in the United 
States district court to remove the im- 
pounding order if it is shown to be arbi- 
trary or capricious. The court will 
promptly hear the complaint on not less 
than 5 days’ notice to the Postmaster 
General. 

This legislation is similar to H. R. 5850, 
which passed the House in the last Con- 
gress but did not pass the Senate. In 
addition, it spells out the legal remedy I 
just mentioned which was included at the 
suggestion of the American Bar Associa- 
tion to assure adequate protection to all 
concerned. 

This legislation is necessary to check 
the growing use of the United States 
mails for distribution of obscenity and 
pornography, schemes to defraud the 
public, gambling devices, and salacious 
literature. This revolting traffic has 
grown to unbelievable proportions and, 
aside from the millions of dollars for 
which the public is bilked each year, in 
my judgment represents the greatest 
single danger that the youth of America 
faces today. 

I do not mean to imply that the United 
States mails represents the only means 
by which this vicious material is trans- 
mitted and distributed. There are, of 
course, many other avenues, but the mail 
is the Government instrumentality in- 
volved. For that reason the Postmaster 
General for many years has been charged 
with the duty of preventing use of the 
mails to defraud, to debase public morals, 
or to exploit gambling contrivances. 

To carry out this important duty the 
Postmaster General has been authorized 
to order mail addressed to persons or 
firms who are using the mails for illegal 
purposes to be returned to the senders. 
However, a serious impediment to per- 
formance of this function has resulted 
from recent Supreme Court decisions 
which require the Post Office Department 
to comply with the Administrative Pro- 
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cedures Act in carrying out its duty with 
respect to prevention of illegal use oi the 
mails. These decisions have opened the 
way for a multiplicity of procedural de- 
lays by persons and firms who are using 
the mails for illegal purposes. 

Prior to enactment of the Administra- 
tive Procedures Act in 1949, when anyone 
was cited to the Postmaster General for 
illegal mail use and it appeared that a 
fraud order was necessary to protect the 
public, the Postmaster General could 
issue the fraud order in time to be effec- 
tive. In the words of the Supreme 
Court: 

The purpose of mail fraud orders is * * * 
prevention of further injury to the public 
by denying the use of the mails to aid a 
fraudulent scheme * * *, Such an order 
is similar to an equitable injunction to re- 
strain future conduct. 


This authority of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral was most carefully and sparingly 
used in the public interest. It was testi- 
fied before our committee that in a pe- 
riod of more than 50 years, involving 
thousands upon thousands of fraud or- 
ders, not more than a half dozen times 
have the courts reversed the Postmaster 
General. 

With enactment of the Administrative 
Procedures Act in 1949, however, this 
situation underwent a marked—and I 
believe a dangerous—change. The Su- 
preme Court pointed out that one pur- 
pose of that act was “to introduce 
greater uniformity of procedure and 
standardization of administrative prac- 
tice among the diverse agencies whose 
customs had departed widely from each 
other.” I favor the general purpose of 
the act and believe it is a valuable piece 
of legislation, but surely an exception 
is necessary in this instance for the com- 
mon good. Iam reasonably certain that 
the situation at which H. R. 569 is di- 
rected, wherein there has been a wide 
breach in the safeguards built up over 
many years to protect the general public, 
was never foreseen or intended when the 
1949 act was passed. 

In contrast to the direct and effective 
procedure formerly in effect, the Ad- 
ministrative Procedures Act requires is- 
suance of a formal complaint fully speci- 
fying the alleged offense against the 
postal laws, and particular reference to 
the laws being invoked. It also provides, 
in the event the person charged desires 
to contest the complaint, for a hearing 
before a qualified hearing examiner ap- 
pointed under the act. At the conclu- 
sion of the hearing the person charged 
must be given opportunity to file pro- 
posed findings of fact and conclusions 
of law. 

Then the hearing examiner may make, 
file and serve on all parties an initial or 
recommended decision. A period of time 
follows within which the person charged 
may file a notice of intention to appeal 
to the Postmaster General from the 
initial hearing examiner's decision. 
After such a notice of intention, a brief 
on appeal may then be filed. Only upon 
completion of these procedural steps may 
the Postmaster General, if he finds the 
record contains sufficient evidence to 
justify his act, issue the fraud order 
which is authorized by law. 
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Witnesses testified before our com- 
mittee that the additional time required 
to move through this maze of procedures 
ranges from 6 to 9 months. It was also 
stated that unscrupulous promoters in 
large numbers were quick to take ad- 
vantage of every procedural step avail- 
able to them—except the last one, that 
is, the filing of briefs on appeal, which 
is seldom used because they know they 
are wrong and do not need it anyhow. 
In other words, they take advantage of 
these delays knowing that in the last 
analysis they intend to default. In the 
meantime, of course, they have milked 
the last possible dollar out of their un- 
lawful businesses, largely through the 
delays afforded them by present law. 

These delays often mean the differ- 
ence between a handsome profit and a 
loss to the promoters, who must reap 
their illicit profits in a short time or not 
at all. It is quite common, also, to find 
persons charged with mailing porno- 
graphic materials openly advertising 
that their obscene wares are all the more 
desirable because they have been banned 
from the mails. This condition has 
opened the floodgates to a veritable tor- 
rent of salacious literature, pornography, 
and other nonmailable articles moving 
through the mails to children and ado- 
lescents as well as adults. 

Post Office Department representa- 
tives testified that delaying tactics are 
being exploited by illegal users of the 
mails in many, many ways. Extortion 
rackets, gambling devices and get-rich- 
quick schemes are swindling Americans 
out of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
annually. 

One nationwide scheme involved mail- 
ing bills to business and professional 
people for advertising space in a direc- 
tory. A copy of a previous advertise- 
ment appearing in a classified directory 
was attached to the bill sent to each 
person. These bills were so formulated 
as to lead the addressees to believe that 
they were being called upon to pay for 
the renewal of their telephone business- 
directory advertising. Instead they have 
been fleeced by a fly-by-night operator 
who has gone with their money. 

Many people and business houses have 
been deceived, victimized, and cheated in 
this way when they remit money to oper- 
ators of these fraudulent schemes. The 
operator usually is out of the State or 
municipality where the scheme is con- 
ducted through a local mail-receiving 
address. Ordinarily the victim has no 
legal recourse against the operator of 
the scheme. Several hundred thousand 
of these bills may be distributed by mail 
and a large percentage of the addressees 
be swindled in a short time because this 
mail cannot be stopped promptly under 
present law. 

Far more serious, however, than any 
monetary loss through cheating or busi- 
ness frauds are the samples of pornog- 
raphy and obscenity which fill many 
files at the Post Office Department. 
Subcommittee members who examined 
samples in executive session reported 
that a shocking quantity of the most 
revolting and nauseating matter con- 
tinues, often for months after discov- 
ery by postal inspectors, to move through 
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the mails due to delays permitted by 
present law. 

One of the worst forms of this vicious 
practice is the solicitation to purchase 
obscene materials. Instances are re- 
ported of students of entire schools being 
circularized. In many cases the perpe- 
trators of these schemes of disseminating 
obscenity through the mails have col- 
lected thousands of dollars while they 
were delaying the issuance of a fraud 
order by the Post Office Department. 

Inspector Blick, of the Washington 
Police Department, gave our committee 
a number of instances of his experience 
in trying to stop this method of contrib- 
uting to juvenile delinquency. At one 
point, for example, he said: 

Just the other night a gentleman came to 
my home * * * and he stated that his boy 
wanted 30 cents. He asked his son, who is 
only 11 years of age, what he wanted the 
money for. The son said that so-and-so has 
some pictures in a book and he charges 10 
cents to see them, “I only had 10 cents to 
see 2 pictures and I want to see the rest of 
these pictures.” 


The inspector found that it was out 
of the metropolitan area but he got in 
touch with the proper authorities where 
the school is located. The father was 
very much upset about it. This other 
child had paid $5 for pornographic 
books. He was only 14 years of age but 
he was charging the other children 10 
cents to look at 2 pictures in the book. 

Inspector Blick also said he finds that 
quite a few juveniles who are brought 
in have small books of pornography and 
obscene literature, cartoons, and draw- 


ings. 

It is particularly important that the 
Congress act now and restore the Post- 
master General to the position he for- 
merly occupied, where he can carry out 
his duty to prevent use of the mails for 
illegal or immoral purposes. I empha- 
size that this legislation will have the 
effect of restoring the means which the 
Postmaster General once had to act in 
the public interest by cutting off mail 
addressed to persons using the mail ille- 
gally. 

This legislation creates no new crime 
or penalty. It merely authorizes the 
elimination, in this one area of greatest 
public necessity, of procedural red tape 
which has resulted in wide usage of the 
mails in a manner adverse to the public 
interest. 

Rarely a day passes that we do not 
read in our great metropolitan papers, 
as well as the papers in our own dis- 
tricts, of examples of juvenile delin- 
quency, violence, and even shocking 
crime that can be traced back to some 
bad influence or contact made by youth- 
ful offenders. 

I am especially concerned, and I know 
that everyone here who is a parent shares 
my concern at this problem of juvenile 
delinquency. It is a major threat to 
the moral fiber of our entire Nation 
which is as serious as any problem facing 
us today. 

We enact laws to protect our forests 
and wildlife, our minerals and other nat- 
ural resources. We enact laws to dam 
up and control our great rivers and wa- 
tersheds for the common welfare. We 
regulate interstate commerce and many 
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other activities, all in the public inter- 
est. The youth of America are our 
greatest natural resource. “Just as the 
twig is bent, the tree is inclined.” I say 
to you now that we will be failing in our 
duty to our children and our children’s 
children if we do not restore to them the 
full measure of protection from sordid 
moral influences which is at our com- 
mand. Moral decadence is more dan- 
gerous than physical disease, and has 
caused the fall of more nations than has 
war. 

Major churches in America strongly 
support this legislation and urge its 
early enactment. Bishop Wilbur E. 
Hammaker, of the Methodist Church, Dr. 
Joseph M. Dawson, executive director of 
the joint committee on public affairs for 
the Baptists of the United States, and 
Mr. Martin H. Work, executive secretary 
of the National Council of Catholic Men, 
are among those who appeared and tes- 
tified at extensive hearings before our 
committee. Letters and telegrams were 
received from many education and youth 
leaders throughout the country in sup- 
port of this legislation. 

I am well aware that the Administra- 
tive Procedures Act was needed to pro- 
tect individuals in their dealings with the 
Government, and I do not object to this 
principle. The act has accorded to in- 
dividual members of the public this pro- 
tection. Unfortunately, however, it does 
not provide for like protection of society 
against enterprises which abuse or con- 
travene postal laws. The public interest 
certainly should have as great a protec- 
tion as does the individual member of the 
public. Such protection will be afforded 
by H. R. 569, since it maintains the status 
quo upon the institution of proceedings 
before the Postmaster General and pro- 
vides fully adequate remedies for any 
aggrieved party. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I see great emphasis 
in the report is placed on obscene and 
pornographic material. I am sure 
everyone agrees with the gentleman 
with regard to that kind of material. 

Could the gentleman tell us whether 
any inquiry has been made by his com- 
mittee as to scurrilous material with re- 
spect to religious groups or minority 
groups which is going through the mails 
in enormous volume directed against 
Catholics, Jews, Negroes, and other sim- 
ilar groups—from under the cover of 
anticommunism—much the same kind 
of scurrilous material except in enor- 
mously increased volume that unfortu- 
nately we knew and know so well. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That matter 
has been brought to the attention of 
the committee at various times, and the 
gentleman may be assured that it will 
be given the fair consideration to which 
it is entitled by the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I ask the gentle- 
man that if when he obtains that infor- 
mation, it could be made available so 
that all Members will know what the 
Post Office Department is doing in that 
particular field? 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. When that in- 
formation is available to our committee 
we will see that the gentleman from 
New York has all the information that 
we have assembled concerning the mat- 
ter to which he refers. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the gentleman. 
I have another question regarding char- 
itable solicitations, but I will bring that 
up on my own time. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I, too, 
have received much of that kind of ma- 
terial referred to by the gentleman from 
New York, and I have made inquiry of 
the post office and also of the Attorney 
General to see whether any steps could 
be taken to stop the dissemination of 
that type of material. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I would like to say to 
the gentleman that this is a subject of 
law upon which I have spent a good 
deal of time. There are the so-called 
group libel laws in certain States, nota- 
bly in the State of Illinois, the consti- 
tutionality of which has been sustained, 
but there is a real blank in Federal law 
on that subject. I have offered legisla- 
tion dealing with it, but no action has 
been taken on it. Perhaps through the 
good offices of the committee headed by 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Rees], 
we can at least know what is going on 
and what efforts are being made to stop 
it. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio, a distinguished 
member of our committee. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I am glad 
to have that information. I will say to 
the gentleman when this subcommittee 
of which I was a member went into this 
bill that type of material was not under 
consideration. It considered mainly sa- 
lacious and other types of material. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. For the benefit 
of the membership of the House, I 
should say our committee has gone into 
this matter contained in the bill before 
you today very carefully and has exam- 
ined all phases of the problem involved. 
We believe this legislation is for the best 
interests of our country. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is this the proper point 
at which to offer an amendment? 

The SPEAKER. It is. 

Mr. JAVITS. I offer an amendment, 
Mr. Speaker, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Javirs: On 
page 1, after line 2, insert the following new 
section: 

“SECTION 1. (a) That the first sentence of 
section 3929 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States (39 U. S. C., sec. 259) is 
amended by inserting immediately after 
‘false or fraudulent pretenses, representa- 
tions, or promises,’ the following: ‘or that 
any person or company is a defendant in an 
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action brought by a State or political sub- 
division thereof charging a violation of a 
law of a State or political subdivision there- 
of, relating to the solicitation or collection 
of money or property of any kind for chari- 
table purposes, or has been convicted of a 
violation of such a law.“. 

“(b) The first sentence of section 4041 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States 
(39 U. S. C., sec. 732) is amended by insert- 
ing immediately after ‘false or fraudulent 
pretenses, representations, or promises,’ the 
following: ‘or that any person or company 
is a defendant in an action brought by a 
State or political subdivision thereof charg- 
ing a violation of a law of a State or political 
subdivision thereof, relating to the solicita- 
tion or collection of money or property of 
any kind for charitable purposes, or has been 
convicted of a violation of such a law,’. 

“(c) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall take effect only as to any convic- 
tion occurring after the date of enactment 
of this act, and only as to any action charg- 
ing a material violation of a law of a State or 
political subdivision thereof relating to the 
solicitation or collection of money or prop- 
erty of any kind for charitable purposes 
which is commenced after the date of enact- 
ment of this act.” 

And renumber succeeding sections, 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I reserve a point of order against the 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Don- 
DERO). The gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Javits] is recognized in support of 
his amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to bring before 
the House the problems which have 
arisen in the investigation of organiza- 
tions seeking charitable contributions in 
the State of New York, a problem which 
has very distinct connections with inter- 
state commerce and the use of the mails 
and a problem which is very important 
to the people of the country. 

The purpose of my amendment is to 
tie in laws which have just been enacted 
and approved by the Governor of the 
State of New York, with the Federal law 
relating to the use of the mails, by organ- 
izations soliciting charitable contribu- 
tions. The State of New York has just 
enacted legislation requiring any solici- 
tation for charitable purposes, with cer- 
tain stated exceptions, to be registered 
under the laws of the State, stating just 
how much is being paid for the fund rais- 
ing and what representations are being 
made in connection with it. It requires 
registration of professional fund raisers, 
this being an organized business and 
registration of those who work in profes- 
sional fund raising. 

The amendment which I have offered 
is designed to tie in such State laws with 
the Federal law, so that if the mails are 
used for the purpose of violating a State 
law, the solicitation for charitable contri- 
butions going into that State, the post- 
master can stop it under the powers 
which are granted him by this very bill 
which we are considering today. 

There have been some scandalous dis- 
closures about this matter of charitable 
contributions. They are much too ex- 
tensive to place in the Recorp here. But 
I have the report of the so-called Tomp- 
kins-Rabin Committee of the Legislature 
of the State of New York on charitable 
and philanthropic agencies in the State 
of New York, upon which New York's 
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legislation is based. That shows that 
solicitations which originated in Michi- 
gan, Ohio, and California, but came into 
New York—which, after all, is the big- 
gest State in terms of money which it 
contributes—showed costs of fund rais- 
ing to go up as high as 69 percent of the 
contributions collected. They showed 
the use of distinguished names like that 
of President Eisenhower, General Brad- 
ley, and other distinguished people with- 
out their approval or consent; and so 
the New York law requires that they 
must have written authority before they 
can use such names on solicitations or 
in aid of such fund raising. 

Four billion dollars a year is raised 
by charitable contributions from the 
American people, and a great deal of the 
cost of it goes into mailings. 

This is an effort to separate the sheep 
from the goats. The great preponder- 
ance of the tax-exempt organizations 
which the Government favors in tax 
exemption are perfectly honest and do 
a good job with a very modest basis of 
overhead, but there are some which have 
violated the public’s confidence, and 
they tend to discredit the others. So the 
people have tried to act against them in 
New York, and my effort here in pur- 
suance of the legislation which I intro- 
duced to implement New York’s regu- 
latory plan is to have the State law aided 
by Federal law. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
before I address myself to the point of 
order, I would suggest to the gentleman 
that his proposal is incorporated in the 
bill H. R. 8082, introduced by the gen- 
tleman from New York and presently 
pending before our committee. I will 
say to the gentleman that we will ask 
for a report on his bill and ask the de- 
partments to give us their advice with 
respect to this legislation. 

I will say to the gentleman that I am 
going to have to press the point of order 
if I have to, but I would prefer very much 
that he would withdraw his proposed 
amendment and let the committee work 
its will rather than have to be placed, 
if I am not sustained on the point of 
order, in a position of asking that his 
amendment not be supported. 

Mr. JAVITS. I trust the gentleman 
will not be embarrassed. This is really 
a matter between the State of New York, 
a sovereign body which has passed a law 
on this subject, and the United States, 
and I am certainly not going to press 
anything in any hurried way, but I would 
ask the chairman whether we may expect 
that the committee will give serious 
attention to this situation. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentleman 
will rest assured that the committee will 
give its usual consideration to legislation 
that is proposed, including this particular 
proposed amendment, 

Mr. JAVITS. I particularly impress 
upon the chairman the fact that this is 
a matter of our State, not a matter of 
mine alone. It is a desire to have State 
law implemented by Federal law. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditionai minutes. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I would like to 
commend the gentleman on his amend- 
ment. I am very sure that the chair- 
man and this distinguished committee 
to which I have the honor to belong will 
certainly have a report on it very shortly. 

I also recently introduced H. R. 8196, 
a bill to do similar work as that proposed 
by the gentleman in regard to the mails, 
in regard to radio and television pro- 
grams. 

As the gentleman very well said, the 
vast majority of these programs are well 
conducted and are doing a magnificent 
job. There are some, however, that are 
abusing the privilege and our State, 
notably, is having people come in who 
are taking advantage of this and then 
ours in our State as charges on the 
S x 

I believe that this is a very important 
matter and I am sure that the chair- 
man of our committee is going to give it 
due consideration at an early date. 
Again, I wish to commend the gentleman. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the gentle- 
woman from New York. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Might I say to the 
gentleman from New York that this 
committee of which I am a member, I 
know, is giving consideration to this leg- 
islation. 

I may also say as a member of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs that we 
have had extensive hearings on the very 
subject the gentleman is talking about 
and we had Mr. Tompkins, I think his 
name was—— 

Mr. JAVITS. Senator Tompkins. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Senator Tompkins 
appeared before us in very lengthy hear- 
ings. There has been some discussion 
as to whether or not that committee 
will come out with a report and recom- 
mendations as a result of the hearings 
it has held. So the committee is well 
acquainted with the facts submitted to 
it through the Tompkins report. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no qualms as to 
the germaneness of the amendment or 
the ruling on the point of order, but 
as I feel is is a matter between my State 
and the United States, which should not 
be dealt with other than on an oppor- 
tunity for adequate consideration by the 
committee, I will ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw the amendment, as it 
will be handled as the chairman of the 
committee has said. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, this is very 
worthy legislation. I have observed dur- 
ing the last few years a growing volume 
of lascivious and pornographic literature 
being distributed through the normal 
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channels of newspaper and magazine dis- 
semination. I have been told, though I 
do not know this of my own knowledge, 
that lotteries are using the mails, and 
that representations of complaint have 
not been acted upon by the Postmaster 
General, perhaps because the Post Office 
Department lacks just such authority as 
this bill would provide. 

I therefore urge the passage of this 
measure. After it is adopted I will watch 
with interest the actions of the Post Of- 
fice Department in adding this protec- 
tion to the American people. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
who desire to do so may have permission 
to extend their remarks at this point in 
the Recorp on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 


There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 
noon on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may I ask the ma- 
jority leader when H. R. 2556 will be 
scheduled for action? It was on the 
calendar for today, but what is the pro- 
gram for action next week? 

Mr. HALLECK. Well, the first order 
of business on Monday, as the gentle- 
man knows, is the agricultural appro- 
priation bill. We are going to continue 
on through Thursday. As I pointed out, 
Tuesday is primary day in Illinois. 
Wednesday, for a half hour or so, we will 
have Pan-American Day talks. If the 
appropriation bill is not finished, we will 
conclude with it and then call the bills 
that I have listed on the program for 
next week. 

Mr. GROSS. Am I to understand that 
@ bill as controversial as H. R. 2556 may 
be called on next Thursday preceding 
the beginning of the Easter recess? 
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Mr. HALLECK. It could be called on 
next Wednesday or it could be called 
on next Thursday. 

Mr.GROSS. Then may I ask the ma- 
jority leader why we are not meeting to- 
morrow to take up that or other con- 
troversial legislation? 

Mr. HALLECK, All I can say is that 
the program was devised in the light of 
what seemed to be best suited to the 
wishes and desires of the majority of the 
Members. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill and a joint resolu- 
tion of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H. R. 889. An act for the relief of Scarlett 

; and 

H. J. Res. 461. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for the Department 
of Labor for the fiscal year 1954, and for other 
purposes, 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


S. 208. An act for the relief of Sister Con- 
stantina (Teresia Kakonyi); 

S. 532. An act for the relief of Giulio Squil- 
lari, Mrs. Maggiorina Barbero Squillari, 
Rosanna Squillari, and Eugenio Squillari; 

S. 939. An act for the relief of Njdeh Hov- 
hanissian Aslanian; 

S. 1208. An act for the relief of Andrew D. 
Sumner; 

S. 1209. An act for the relief of Dr. Uheng 
Khoo; 

S. 1231. An act for the relief of Franz 
Gerich and Willy Gerich, his minor son; 

S. 1691. An act to authorize the Potomac 
Electric Power Co. to construct, maintain, 
and operate in the District of Columbia, and 
to cross Kenilworth Avenue NE., in said Dis- 
trict, with certain railroad tracks and related 
facilities, and for other purposes; 

S. 1937. An act for the relief of Rev. Francis 
T. Dwyer and Rev. Thomas Morrissey; 

S. 2499. An act for the relief of Hua Lin 
and his wife, Lillian Ching-Wen Lin (nee 
Hu); and 

S. 2534. An act for the relief of Dora Vida 
Lyew Seixas. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 2548. An act to facilitate the admin- 
istration of the national forests and other 
lands under the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of Agriculture; to provide for the orderly 
use, improvement, and development there- 
of, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
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to the President, for his approval, a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 889. An act for the relief of Scarlett 
Scoggin. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the RECORD, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. WoLvERrTON and to include addi- 
tional matter. 

Mrs. RocErs of Massachusetts and to 
include additional matter. 

Mr. LATHAM and to include additional 
matter. 

Mr. CELLER in two instances. 

Mr. Evins in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. HorrMan of Michigan and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. 

Mr. ENGLE. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. CHATHAM. 

Mr. Smitx of Wisconsin. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 3 minutes p. m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, April 12, 1954, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 

1424. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report dealing with the pro- 
duction pooling program as a device intended 
to aid small business to participate in mobi- 
lization for defense, pursuant to section 708 
(e) of the Defense Production Act of 1950 
(Public Law 774, 81st Cong.); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

1425. A letter from the Director, Legisla- 
tive Liaison, Department of the Air Force, 
transmitting the annual report of the De- 
partment of the Air Force, covering the dis- 
posal of Air Force excess personal property 
located in areas outside the continental 
United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands, for the calendar year 
1953, pursuant to section 404 (d), title IV of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 (Public Law 152, 81st 
Cong.); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

1426. A letter from the Director, the Amer- 
ican Legion, transmitting the final financial 
statement of the American Legion up to and 
including the period ending December 31, 
1953, pursuant to Public Law 47, 66th 
Cong.; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
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Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. LECOMPTE: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 467. Res- 
olution to provide additional funds for the 
expenses of the investigation and study au- 
thorized by House Resolution 346, as 
amended by House Resolution 438; with 
amendment (Rept. No, 1508). Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. DONDERO: Committee on Public 
Works. H. R. 8377. A bill authorizing the 
appropriation of funds to provide for the 
prosecution of projects in the Columbia 
River Basin for flood control and other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1509). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 8764. A bill to amend chapter 1, sub- 
chapter C, of the Internal Revenue Code; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: 

H. R. 8765. A bill to amend section 302, 
title III, of the act of June 23, 1947, known as 
the Labor Management Relations Act, 1947 
(61 Stat. 157; 29 U. S. C. 186); to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HORAN: 

H. R. 8766. A bill to provide for the dis- 
posal of certain Federal property in the 
Coulee Dam area, to provide assistance in 
the establishment of a municipality incor- 
porated under the laws of Washington, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. IKARD: 

H. R. 8767. A bill to provide for the pay- 

ment of the face value of national service 
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life insurance maturing prior to August 1, 
1946, in certain cases; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H. R. 8768. A bill to further encourage the 
distribution of fishery products, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LAIRD: 

H. R. 8769. A bill to amend section 201 (c) 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 U. S. C., 
sec. 1446 (c)); to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. MACK of Illinois: 

H. R. 8770. A bill to amend the United 
States Standard Container Act of May 21, 
1928, so as to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture ^o prescribe standards for additional 
sizes of hampers, round stave baskets, and 
splint baskets for fruits and vegetables; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H. R. 8771. A bill to establish a Commission 
on Primary Election Dates; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mr. O’KONSKI: 

H. R. 8772. A bill to modify the act of Au- 
gust 8, 1946 (60 Stat. 923), with respect to 
the recoupment of construction costs of 
the Hunter School District, Sawyer County, 
Wis.; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. WARBURTON: 

H. R. 8773. A bill to amend the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act so as to promote and 
assist in the extension and improvement of 
vocational rehabilitation services, provide for 
a more effective use of available Federal 
funds, and otherwise improve the provisions 
of that act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON (by request): 

H. R. 8774. A bill to further amend sec- 
tion 20 of the Trading With the Enemy Act, 
relating to fees of agents, attorneys, and 
representatives; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. BOW: 

H. Res. 505. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Public Works to investigate 
and study methods of maintaining proper 
water levels at the Berlin Reservoir, Ohio; 
to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DEVEREUX: 

H. R. 8775. A bill for the relief of Crosse & 
Blackwell Co.; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ROONEY: 

H. R. 8776. A bill for the relief of Michele 

Santoro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SCOTT: 

H. R. 8777. A bill for the relief of Petar 
Rudolf Valentic, also known as Peter Valen- 
tic; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. SIEMINSKI: 

H. R. 8778. A bill for the relief of Michael 
George Bohlman; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


630. By Mr. GRANAHAN: Petition of the 
Citizens Committee Against Fluoridation, a 
joint Philadelphia and suburban committee, 
bearing signatures of 58 citizens of the Phil- 
adelphia area, opposing any fluoridation of 
the Philadelphia or suburban water supplies; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Air Pollution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today introduced a bill 
as an amendment to the Internal Rev- 
enue Code, providing for an accelerated 
depreciation to be taken for all devices, 
buildings, machinery, or equipment for 
the collection at the source of atmos- 
pheric pollutants and contaminants 
based on a period of 60 months. 

For some time, in Philadelphia, we 
have experienced real inconveniences 
and annoyance from a carbonlike soot 
which blows in from the direction of the 
Delaware River. 

The residents of my area are being 
very much disturbed and inconvenienced 
by the fact they cannot hang out their 
wash without it being discolored and in 
some instances ruined entirely, as in the 
case of nylon articles. 

Sleeping with an open window is risky 
as the particles float in and interfere 
with breathing, not to mention the in- 


sanitation of the soot. It is no easy 
matter to cleanse the articles affected by 
this oily soot and it is a matter of great 
concern to those who have’ to undergo 
the expense of cleaning the exterior of 
their homes. 

It is my belief that this legislation will 
be an inducement to industrial plants 
or individuals to install equipment which 
will purify the polluted exhaust result- 
ing from the plants’ operations. In my 
own district and, I am sure, throughout 
the country, many people have suffered 
discomfort and material damage from 
sooty particles which settle on their 
property and on their bodies. Investi- 
gation has shown that these sooty par- 
ticles are waste products from nearby 
factories. I hope that the tax reduction 
provided for under this bill will stimu- 
late the erection of air pollution equip- 
ment by all offending parties. 

I think that it is also pertinent to 
point out that the continued practice by 
industry of burning fuels which give off 
such annoying waste products is a real 
health menace. If the condition is not 
rectified, we may find a sizable percent- 
age of the population in such districts 
afflicted with lung disorders, asthma, or 
allergies. It is imperative that steps be 
8 soon to correct the existing situ- 
ation. 


The Meaning of Bataan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is particularly fitting on this 
day. that the Nation pay tribute to those 
gallant American and Filipino soldiers 
who fought so courageously against 
vastly superior totalitarian forces on the 
peninsula of Bataan. The beleaguered 
American-Philippine forces for 3 long 
months outnumbered, underequipped, 
lacking in munitions and other imple- 
ments of war, harassed by disease and 
exhaustion, fought on against heavy 
odds and with courage and fortitude, 
bitterly contested every inch of the 
ground of Bataan. Such a sacrifice was 
necessary in order to give the democ- 
racies sufficient time to consolidate their 
forces in the United States, Australia, 
and elsewhere. 

The heroes of Bataan had accom- 
plished their mission, and to them must 
go a major part of the credit for the 
ultimate victory in 1945. The sacrifice 
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at Bataan wrecked the timetable of the 
Japanese forces for more than 3 months, 
which but for it would have been suffi- 
cient time for the Japanese to overrun 
the rest of southeast Asia, the Pacific, 
and Australia. It was a dark day in the 
course of our struggle in the Pacific when 
Bataan fell. But during the last 12 years 
the word Bataan has become a word of 
honor and courage in our language and 
in the language of freedom the world 
over. Yes, Bataan was a military defeat 
but it was a victory of spirit—the spirit 
which moves men, regardless of color or 
creed, to unite in a common cause and 
fight to retain their freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, Bataan should never have 
been and the blood that was shed and 
the treasures that were wasted then 
would not have been in vain if we had 
not allowed ourselves to be lulled into a 
false sense of security. We were en- 
grossed in the pleasures that flow from 
our democratic way of life, never re- 
alizing that the liberties which we enjoy 
are ours only if we exercise the greatest 
of vigilance. 

We saw the phenomenon in the period 
between the First and Second World 
Wars. It took the tragedy of Pearl Har- 
bor and the bombing of Manila to jar 
us from our lethargy. It was then too 
late to win the initial victory of the war. 
We saw that phenomenon again after 
the Second World War and so came Ko- 
rea. In it we saw a repetition of the 
tragedies that overtook us in 1941. 

Mr. Speaker, it is the responsibility of 
the Congress to see that this does not 
happen again. Because today in this 
atomic and themonuclear age we face 
a threat not only to our liberties but to 
our survival as a nation, never before 
experienced in our history. The godless 
masters of the Kremlin in their quest for 
world domination respect only military 
strength and therefore our best hope of 
preventing a third world war, and to win 
it if it comes, is to maintain a strong 
Military Establishment. That is why 
Bataan should be a constant reminder 
to all of us that we must be prepared for 
any eventuality by fostering and main- 
taining a strong Army, an effective Navy 
and Air Force backed up by a strong and 
free economy. Bataan should also stand 
as a constant reminder of the need for 
strong allies to work with this Nation in 
maintaining a collective security for the 
free world. Our country’s contribution 
to NATO, the Pacific pacts, and other 
security arrangements gives proof to the 
fact that the United States is increas- 
ingly aware of the need for collective 
security. We must continue to support 
these endeavors. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to quote General Wainwright, the 
hero of Bataan: 

My men and I were victims of shortsight- 
edness at home, of blind trust in the re- 
spectability of scheming aggressors. * * * 
The price of our unpreparedness * * * was 
staggering to the imagination. The price of 
our unpreparedness for a world war III would 
be death to millions of us and the disap- 
— from the earth of its greatest na- 
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Amendment to Section 20 of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act as Proposed by 
Attorney General, Relating to Fees of 
Agents, Attorneys, and Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, at 
the request of Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., I have introduced an 
amendment to section 20 of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, relating to fees of 
agents, attorneys, and representatives. 
This proposed amendment was drawn in 
the Department of Justice. 

In explanation of this bill, I am in- 
cluding as part of my remarks the letter, 
dated April 6, 1954, addressed to the 
Speaker of the House by the Attorney 
General, and this letter, following the 
regular procedure, has been transferred 
to me as chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. The 
letter and the bill accompanying it read 
as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., April 6, 1954. 
The SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Speaker: I attach for your con- 
sideration a proposal to amend section 20 of 
the Trading With the Enemy Act, as amended 
(60 Stat. 54; 50 U. S. C. App. 20), relating 
to fees of agents, attorneys, and representa- 
tives. 

Section 20 of the Trading With the Enemy 
Act now provides that no property or in- 
terest or proceeds shall be returned under 
the act, and no payment shall be made or 
judgment awarded in respect of any prop- 
erty or interest vested in or transferred to 
the Alien Property Custodian, unless and 
until a schedule of fees to be paid to all 
agents, attorneys, or representatives for 
services in connection with such return, pay- 
ment, or judgment has been furnished to 
and approved by the President, or his 
designee, or the court, as the case may be. 
The approval of the President, or his 
designee, may be given only after a de- 
termination “that the individual fees do not 
exceed fair compensation for the services 
rendered and that the aggregate of the fees 
does not exceed 10 percent of the value of 
such property or interest or proceeds or of 
such payment.” This required examination 
into individual fees has proved to be an 
extremely onerous burden which serves no 
useful purpose. Experience has shown that 
the individual fees requested have been fair, 
and that claimants of substantial amounts 
do not require Government assistance or 
protection for they can secure independent 
opinions as to the reasonableness of their 
attorneys’ fees, Furthermore, there would 
seem to be no compelling reason to accord 
to claimants under the Trading With the 
Enemy Act a protection which is not ac- 
corded to other claimants against the United 
States. 

For these reasons I am proposing the 
amendment of section 20 of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act so as to eliminate the 
requirement that the President, or his des- 
ignee, must determine that “the individual 
fees do not exceed fair compensation for the 
services rendered“ in connection with claims 
for the return of property, interest, or pro- 
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ceeds pursuant to the act. The 10 percent 
ceiling on the aggregate of fees will not be 
affected by the amendment. 

The early introduction of this proposal is 
earnestly requested. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this recommendation. 

Sincerely, 
HERBERT BROWNELL, Jr., 
Attorney General. 


A bill to further amend section 20 of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act, relating to 
fees of agents, attorneys, and representa- 
tives 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 20 of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act, as amended 
(60 Stat. 54; 50 U. S. C. App. 20), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“No property or interest or proceeds shall 
be returned under this act, nor shall any 
payment be made or judgment awarded in 
respect of any property or interest vested in 
or transferred to any officer or agency of the 
United States under this act unless satisfac- 
tory evidence is furnished to the President 
or such officer or agency as he may designate, 
or the court, as the case may be, that the 
aggregate of the fees to be paid to all agents, 
attorneys at law or in fact, or representa- 
tives, for services rendered in connection 
with such return or payment or judgment 
does not exceed 10 percent of the value of 
such property or interest or proceeds or 
of such payment. Any agent, attorney at 
law or in fact, or representative, believing 
that the aggregate of the fees should be in 
excess of such 10 percent may, in the case of 
any return of, or the making of any paynrent 
in respect of, such property or interest or 
proceeds by the President or such officer or 
agency as he may designate, petition the dis- 
trict court of the United States for the dis- 
trict in which he resides for an order author- 
izing fees in excess of 10 percent and shall 
name such Officer or agency as respondent. 
The court hearing such petition or a court 
awarding any judgment in respect of any 
such property or interest or proceeds, as the 
case may be, shall approve an aggregate of 
fees in excess of 10 percent of the value of 
such property or interest or proceeds only 
upon a finding that there exist special cir- 
cumstances of unusual hardship which re- 
quire the payment of such excess. Any per- 
son accepting any fee in excess of an amount 
approved hereunder, or retaining for more 
than 30 days any portion of a fee, accepted 
prior to approval hereunder, in excess of the 
fee as approved, shall be guilty of a violation 
of this act.” 


Civil Aeronautics Board Forces National 
Shipping Authority To Disregard Com- 
petitive Bidding on Contracts and To 
Pay 20 Percent More for Services Re- 
quired 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. ENGLE, Mr. Speaker, on March 
1, 1954, the National Shipping Authority, 
Maritime Administration, Department 
of Commerce, issued invitations for bids 
to accomplish the rotation of approxi- 
mately 440 crew members of Maritime- 
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owned vessels in the Far East. Ameri- 
ean Airlines, Inc., Northwest Orient Air- 
lines, Pan American World Airways, and 
United Air Lines, and the Flying Tiger 
Line, Inc., were among the 11 airlines so- 
licited. 

The bids were opened on March 8, 
1954, and brought responses from only 
two carriers—Pan American World Air- 
ways and the Flying Tiger Line, Inc. 
The Flying Tiger Line, Inc., bid $34,900 
per round trip for three trips from In- 
ternational Airport, San Francisco, 
Calif., to Haneda Airport, Tokyo, Japan. 
This bid was approximately $7,000 
per trip lower than the bid submitted by 
Pan American World Airways, and was 
the low bid, and on March 12, 1954, the 
Flying Tiger Line, Inc., was awarded a 
contract by the United States of Amer- 
ica, represented by the National Ship- 
ping Authority. 

On March 17, 1954, the Flying Tiger 
Line, Inc., filed with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board an application for author- 
ization under section 416 (b) of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, to 
proceed with this contract. The appli- 
cation recited the fact that Tigers had 
entered into a contract with the National 
Shipping Authority to transport replace- 
ment crews to ships operated by the Na- 
tional Shipping Authority in the service 
of the Military Sea Transportation 
Service, Department of the Navy. 

On March 19, 1954, the Chief of the 
Rates and Carrier Relations Division, 
Civil Aeronautics Board, requested the 
Flying Tiger Line, Inc., to amend its ap- 
Plication to show the departure dates 
from San Francisco, the contract price 
and any information Flying Tigers 
might have concerning the bid of Pan 
American World Airways. The Flying 
Tiger Line did, on March 19, 1954, file 
an amendment to its application, setting 
forth the schedule of dates, the contract 
price and advising the Civil Aeronautics 
Board that it had been advised by the 
National Shipping Authority that Pan 
American World Airways had, in its bid, 
limited the dates on which flights could 
be made and that the dates proposed by 
Pan American differed from the sched- 
ule of dates required by the National 
Shipping Authority in order to meet its 
deadlines for transporting replacement 
crews to Tokyo. On March 19, 1954, 
Pan American World Airways, Inc., ob- 
jected to the grant of authority to the 
Flying Tiger Line, Inc. 

On March 24, 1954, Pan American 
World Airways wired the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board that Pan American was 
ready, willing, and able to perform 
flights for the National Shipping Author- 
ity, on March 30, April 13, and April 27, 
and requested that the application of the 
Flying Tiger Line, Inc., for authority to 
fiy flights on these dates be denied. 

On March 26, 1954, by Order Serial 
E-8184, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
denied the application of the Flying 
Tiger Line, Inc., upon the sole ground 
that Pan American, an air carrier cer- 
tificated to provide air transportation 
from the Orient to the United States 
had shown willingness and ability to 
perform the air transportation desired 
by National Shipping Authority at Pan 
American’s established charter rate and 
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that, therefore, grant of Tiger’s applica- 
tion would be inconsistent with the 
Board’s announced charter policy. The 
Civil Aeronautics Board held to this pol- 
icy regardless of the fact that another 
United States Government agency, the 
National Shipping Authority, would 
thereby be forced to pay a more than 
20 percent higher price for services it 
required. 

The National Shipping Authority, with 
the necessity of maintaining its schedule 
in order that replacement crews would 
be at hand in Tokyo to meet the Navy 
schedule, immediately entered into a 
contract with Pan American World Air- 
ways to fiy these three flights at Pan 
American's rates at a total additional 
cost to the Government of approximately 
$22,000 over the bid of the Flying Tiger 
Line, Inc. 

The Board’s charter policy is briefly as 
follows: 

(a) Such charter trip or other special serv- 
ice may be performed if the consent in writ- 
ing therefor of such other carrier or carriers 
designated to offer service between the points 
involved has been obtained and such con- 
sent has been filed with or mailed to the 
Board in a properly addressed envelope with 
postage thereon prepaid; or 

(b) Where a specific authority to conduct 
the charter trip or special service has been 
granted by the Board upon a finding that the 
public interest so requires. 


Section 401 (f) of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, as amended, reads in part 
as follows: 

Any air carrier may make charter trips or 
perform any other special service, without 
regard to the points named in its certificate, 
under regulations prescribed by the Board. 


It will be noted that this section of the 
statute provides that charter trips may 
be made without regard to points named 
in the carrier’s certificate to be per- 
formed under regulations prescribed by 
the Board. The courts and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board have recognized that 
this is a statutory grant of authority; 
however, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
has, under the guise of regulation, at- 
tempted to deny entirely the statutory 
grant, for under this regulation no car- 
rier may make a charter flight over the 
certificated international route of an- 
other carrier without its consent or with- 
out an exemption from the Board, 
Where carriers seek authorization from 
the Board, if the certificated carrier ob- 
jects and indicates its willingness to 
carry the traffic, the Board automatically 
denies an exemption. 

Except where specifically exempted 
by statute, contracts by Government de- 
partments and agencies are governed 
by those sections of the original revised 
statutes which require open and com- 
petitive bidding so that the contract can 
be let to the lowest competitive bidder. 
The effect of the Board’s decision in this 
case is to override the statutory require- 
ments of competitive bidding, as the 
lowest competent bidder is denied the 
right to carry out the contract by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board charter policy. 
In this instance, the National Shipping 
Authority, despite the fact that it had 
received a bid from an air carrier able 
and willing to perform the flights, was 
forced to accept the bid of Pan Ameri- 
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can World Airways at a price approxi- 
mately $22,000 in excess of the Tiger bid, 
because the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
issuing regulations has deliberately cho- 
sen to ignore statutory-granted rights 
which were provided by the Congress to 
assure that economies could and would 
be effected wherever possible by the 
agencies of the Government in their op- 
erations and their contracts for goods 
and services. 

I feel certain that the Congress has 
not been aware of this policy of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, and, for this 
reason, I am calling this matter to the 
attention of the Congress at this time. 
This obvious circumvention of the will 
of Congress as expressed in the acts and 
statutes must not be permitted to 
continue, 


McLean Sea-Land Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THURMOND CHATHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause I am sure it will have a profound 
effect on the economy of the eastern sea- 
board of the United States, and because 
it may influence the entire transporta- 
tion pattern of this country, I am making 
these statements for inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

On February 16, 1954, a plan was an- 
nounced by Mr. Malcom P. McLean, pres- 
ident of McLean Trucking Co., of Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., whereby a coordinated 
system of motor freight and Atlantic 
coast water shipping would be made 
available for the transportation of goods 
between the East and the South. 

Known as McLean sea-land service, 
the new combination land and water 
transportation system is expected to be 
inaugurated the latter part of 1955. Mc- 
Lean Trucking Co. recently entered into 
a contract to acquire all the capital stock 
of S. C. Loveland Co., Inc., a steamship 
and tug-and-barge water carrier serving 
all points along the Atlantic coast, as the 
first step in the new plan. An applica- 
tion for approval of this transaction and 
the merger of these two companies has 
been filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Upon receipt of the Com- 
mission’s approval, construction of four 
large trailer-transport ships will begin. 
These ships are a new type, and are now 
being especially designed for McLean 
sea-land service by the shipbuilding di- 
vision of Bethlehem Steel Co. 

The result of more than a year of re- 
search and investigation, McLean sea- 
land service will benefit the shipping 
public by providing the economies of 
lower-cost water transportation coupled 
with the flexibility of modern door-to- 
door motor freight service. Under the 
new plan, the extensive McLean conven- 
tional motor carrier land system will be 
coordinated with the sailing schedules 
of the four new trailer-transport ships. 

Initially, the new ships are scheduled 
to call at 1 or 2 South Atlantic ports, 
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probably Wilmington, N. C., or Charles- 
ton, S. C., and 2 North Atlantic ports, 
Providence, R. I., and 1 in the New York 
City area. More ports of call will be 
added as the service is expanded. Six 
round-trip sailings per week will be made 
between the southern and northern 
ports. These sailings will be coordi- 
nated with the present movement of mo- 
tor-carrier traffic between the two areas 
of the Atlantic seaboard. 

New dockside construction which will 
be required includes adjustable loading 
ramps, yard space for up to 1,000 trailers 
and other conventional truck-terminal 
facilities. 

The new ships for use in McLean sea- 
land service will be 650 feet long and 
have a speed of up to 20 knots. The 
twin-screw, turbine-driven vessels are 
being designed to carry approximately 
240 trailers. Each ship will have two 
enclosed trailer decks, additional space 
on an open top deck, and auxiliary space 
in the hold. The open top deck and the 
hold will be reached by ramps from the 
two enclosed decks. 

Trailers at the docks will have direct 
access to the two enclosed ship decks 
through the stern. Land units will be 
driven on and off the ships over variable- 
height, doubledeck ramps installed on 
the shore. The two enclosed trailer 
decks on the ship may be loaded and un- 
loaded simultaneously. 

The McLean announcement of plans 
to build four large dry cargo ships, each 
to cost in excess of $5,500,000, is unprece- 
dented in recent years. A survey has 
shown that not one dry cargo ship has 
been built for a private American ac- 
count since 1948, and that not a single 
order for a privately owned ship of this 
type is on the books. In fact, in a recent 
newspaper article, Mr. Raymond Moley 
has written: 

Within the next 10 years, 80 percent of 
our cargo and passenger ships will be ob- 
solete. Eventually they must be re- 
placed. * * * Yet, of the 5,100,000 tons of 
ships launched in the world last year, only 
528,307 carried the American flag. At this 
very moment, not one freight or passenger 
ship is on the ways in our shipyards. 


Construction of the trailer-transport 
ships for the McLean sea-land service 
is expected to be accomplished with pri- 
vate capital. Nevertheless, the McLean 
project will be a material contribution 
to the Nation’s security requirements. 
The Military Sea Transportation Service 
has requested funds to begin construc- 
tion of a roll-on roll-off ship of a type 
long sought by the Army. The McLean 
sea-land ships will be particularly suited 
to military sea-transport requirements. 
In addition, building these vessels will 
help keep American shipyards. in 
operation. 

McLean sea-land service will also fill 
an important need for dry-freight water 
transportation between points along the 
eastern seaboard by helping to restore 
water service which formerly existed on 
the east coast. Considerable coastwise 
service was never resumed after conven- 
tional dry-cargo ships were taken from 
this trade for use overseas during World 
War II. Vessels operating in coastwise 
service were reduced in number from 
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490 in 1938 to only 196 in 1948. Some of 
the reasons this service has not been 
restored include lack of suitable vessels, 
high cost of cargo handling—including 
pilferage—delay in ports, inefficient port 
facilities, and lack of coordination with 
land carriers moving between ports and 
interior points. Difficulties such as 
these will be overcome with the new Me- 
Lean sea-land service. } 

The average conventional coastwise 
vessel holds about 5,000 tons and has 
5 hatches. McLean sea-land vessels 
will hold about 3,500 tons of net payload 
cargo. A 5,000-ton, 5-hatch ship 
must be loaded and unloaded through 
the hatches in sling loads. Complete 
loading and unloading by this conven- 
tional method consumes about 60 
hours—2'4 days. Complete loading and 
unloading of a McLean sea-land vessel 
will take only about 4 hours. This tre- 
mendous saving of time-in-port alone is 
an important factor in maintaining a 
low-cost water service. 

By permitting fully loaded motor trail- 
ers to be driven directly on and off the 
ships, McLean sea-land service auto- 
matically eliminates the costly move- 
ment of individual carloads, truckloads, 
or fork-lift truckloads to dockside for 
additional handling to stow the cargo 
aboard a conventional ship. Dockside 
facilities in the new operation will be 
used only by the McLean sea-land 
service. 

The sea-land port facilities will be 
strategically located for easy access to 
arterial highways serving interior points. 
In this way, much of the savings in water 
transportation service will be made 
available to producing and consuming 
points hundreds of miles from the coast. 
Port facilities have been engineered to 
permit rapid land consolidation and dis- 
tribution of capacity shiploads of trail- 
ers without congestion. While similar 
in some ways to other successful appli- 
cations of the same principle, such as 
those transporting loaded rail cars over 
water or land, McLean sea-land service 
is considered more practical and much 
more flexible. 

The McLean coordinated system is 
designed to be of particular value to the 
motor-carrier industry, as well as to the 
shippers who use it. The interchange 
between motor carriers generally of 
trailers for sea-land routing will be en- 
couraged by McLean Trucking Co. This 
policy will extend the benefits of lower 
cost, coordinated sea and land service 
to all shippers and localities along the 
eastern seaboard. It will help to reduce 
motor carrier operating costs which, in 
turn, will help to preserve present com- 
petitive relationships. 

Operating personnel, and drivers par- 
ticularly, will welcome the immediate 
and long-range improvements in work- 
ing conditions. Many long 2-to-4-day 
runs of all-land units will be replaced by 
more desirable short runs under the new 
McLean sea-land system. Drivers of 
motor-freight units will therefore enjoy 
better hours and have more free time 
to spend at home. Employment of 
drivers, because of expanded volume of 
business, is expected to increase ma- 
terially during the first year of opera- 
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tion of the new service. The plan has 
received full endorsement from the ex- 
ecutive board of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

Founded in 1934, McLean Trucking 
Co. today is the largest motor freight 
Class I common carrier headquartered 
in the South, and among the top 10 in 
the Nation. The company has over 
2,000 employees, 1,200 pieces of land 
equipment, and 37 motor-freight termi- 
nals from Atlanta to Boston. Highway 
operations are presently conducted by 
this company in the District of Columbia 
and in the States of Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Georgia, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, and Virginia. Terminals and 
offices are located in principal cities up 
and down the eastern seaboard, includ- 
ing the port cities of Baltimore, Boston, 
Charleston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Providence, and Wilmington, N. C. 

As of December 31, 1953, McLean 
Trucking Co. had total assets of $11,- 
614,894.66. Total facilities for the new 
sea-land operation will represent an in- 
vestment of approximately $50 million. 
Of this sum, approximately $40 million 
will be required for the initial phase of 
the coordinated service. 

McLean Trucking Co. will continue its 
conventional over-the-road motor- 
freight operations. The sea-land serv- 
ice will be in addition to, and coordi- 
nated with the present land operation. 
Conventional water-carrier operations 
performed by S. C. Loveland Co., Inc., 
will also be continued. In addition, 
other phases of coordinated motor-water 
service will be investigated and devel- 
oped to the extent found practical. 

Upon consummation of the McLean- 
Loveland merger, McLean Trucking Co, 
will offer eastern seaboard shippers the 
completely integrated and coordinated 
facilities of a modern motor-freight 
carrier, a conventional coastwise ship- 
ping service, and a combination of the 
two in its new sea-land service. 

Thus, the McLean sea-land system 
will provide a much-needed stimulus to 
Atlantie coastwise shipping: It will help 
the shipping public by reducing the cost 
of distribution and consequently make 
it possible eventually to bring more goods 
to more people at less cost; it will make 
a tremendously important system avail- 
able to national defense organizations 
for moving men and supplies in times 
of national emergency, and it will stimu- 
late industrial and business growth in 
many sections of the eastern seaboard. 

In my opinion, the McLean Trucking 
Co. is to be publicly commended for the 
vision, courage, and sound planning that 
have been displayed in the presentation 
of its sea-land system of transportation 
for the improvement of service to the 
public, to the Government, and to the 
country. 

It is, indeed, another milestone on 
the path of progress that has here been 
contributed by a leading member of the 
great industry which helped make it 
possible for America to become the 
greatest industrial Nation on earth. The 
American system of free enterprise is 
far from dead, 
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I am more than proud that this great 
enterprise makes its home port in Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., in my own Fifth Con- 
gressional District, and that another 
milestone in American progress is being 
started among our North Carolina 
homefolks. 


Judicial Review of Decisions of the Board 
of Veterans’ Appeals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a copy of H. R. 1994, a bill 
previously introduced by myself to pro- 
vide for the review of certain decisions 
of the Board of Veterans’ Appeals of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Nearly every Member of Congress has 
at times been shocked by some decision 
rendered by the Board of Veterans’ Ap- 
peals. There have been many requests 
made by veterans and veterans organi- 
zations calling for the establishment of 
some appellate procedure whereby deci- 
sions of the Board of Veterans’ Appeals 
could be made. There exists, at the 
present time, the right of review and ap- 
peal of decisions and actions of all 
boards, bureaus, and commissions of the 
Government—the decisions of the Board 
of Veterans’ Appeals constitute the ex- 
ception to this fundamental principle of 
right of access to the courts for judicial 
review. 

There is no intent on my part to 
minimize or disparage in any way the 
tremendously fine and just decisions 
handed down by the Board of Veterans’ 
Appeals in the great majority of cases. 
There should exist, however, a procedure 
whereby veterans who feel that their 
rights have been arbitrarily denied 
should be given an opportunity to have 
the cases reviewed and decided by the 
courts of our country. This Nation 
grants the right of access to the courts 
to criminals and even saboteurs and 
enemies of this Nation. Certainly we 
should not deny to the veterans of our 
country, the men who have fought in the 
defense of America the right to have 
their cases reviewed by the courts when 
and in those instances where the vet- 
eran feels that his just rights have been 
denied by action of an administrative 
board. 

Judicial review should be extended to 
include decisions of the Board of Vet- 
erans’ Appeals. The bill of my spon- 
sorship would effect this much-needed 
relief and reform. 

Copy of the bill follows: 

H. R. 1994 
A bill to provide for the review of certain 
decisions of the Board of Veterans’ Ap- 
peals 

Be it enacted, etc., That part II of Veterans’ 
Regulation No. 2 (a), as amended, is hereby 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 
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“XII. (a) There is hereby created in the 
Veterans’ Administration an Administrator’s 
Advisory Council (hereinafter referred to in 
this paragraph XII as the ‘Council’), to be 
composed of a chairman and five other mem- 
bers appointed by the Administrator with 
the approval of the President. Of the 6 mem- 
bers, 1 shall be appointed from among the 
outstanding practicing physicians of the 
United States, 1 shall be appointed from 
among the outstanding practicing attorneys 
of the United States, and, of the remaining 
4, 1 shall be appointed from among persons 
recommended by each of the following or- 
ganizations: The American Legion, the Amer- 
ican Veterans of World War II (AMVETS), 
the Disabled American Veterans, and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. No person who has at any time served 
as a member of the Board of Veterans’ Ap- 
peals, or who has served at any time during 
the preceding 12-month period as an officer 
or employee of the Veterans’ Administration, 
shall be eligible for appointment as a mem- 
ber of the Council. The Administrator shall 
fix the compensation of the members of the 
Council in accordance with the provisions 
of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
but in no event shall any such member be 
compensated at a rate lower than the highest 
rate paid to any member of the Board of 
Veterans’ Appeals. 

“(b) The Administrator shall furnish such 
personnel, office space, equipment, and sup- 
plies as may be necessary to carry out the 
functions of the Council. 

“(c) Upon application by any person whose 
claim for any benefit under the laws and 
regulations administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration has been disallowed, in whole 
or in part, by a decision of the Board of 
Veterans’ Appeals, the Council shall have the 
functions of (1) reviewing such decision, 
and (2) advising the Administrator as to 
what action he should take with respect to 
such decision. In performing such func- 
tions, the Council shall apply the most 
equitable and liberal provisions of the laws 
and regulations administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration; and, in cases relating 
to the service connection of disease or in- 
jury, the Council shall give especial consid- 
eration to the provisions of Public Law 361 of 
the 77th Congress. 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law with respect to the finality of decisions 
of the Board of Veterans’ Appeals, the Admin- 
istrator may confirm, reverse, or modify any 
decision, or part thereof, of the Board of 
Veterans’ Appeals which has been reviewed 
by the Council, 

“(e) Application for review by the Council 
of any decision of the Board of Veterans’ 
Appeals shall be filed within 1 year from (1) 
the date of mailing of notice of such deci- 
sion, or (2) the date of enactment of this 
paragraph XII, whichever is the later.” 

Sec. 2. (a) If the action taken by the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs with respect 
to any claim for benefits under the laws and 
regulations administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration is contrary to the advice of a 
majority of the members of the Council 
created by the first section of this act, a suit 
on the claim may be commenced against the 
United States in the district court for the 
district wherein the plaintiff is resident; and 
jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon any 
such court, sitting without a jury, to hear 
and determine such suit. The liability of 
the United States with respect to any such 
claim shall be determined on the basis of the 
facts and evidence of record presented to the 
Council. The judgment or decree of any 
such court shall be final and shall not be 
subject to any further administrative review. 

(b) No suit shall be allowed under this 
section unless the same shall have been 
commenced within 1 year after the date of 
the mailing of notice of the action taken by 
the Administrator contrary to the advice of 
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a majority of the members of the Council, 
No other statute of limitations shall be ap- 
plicable to suits commenced under this 
section. 

(c) Those provisions of section 500 of the 
World War Veterans’ Act of 1924, as amended 
(38 U. S. C., sec. 551), which relate to attor- 
neys’ fees, and the penalties prescribed in 
such section for violations of such provisions, 
shall be applicable with respect to suits 
commenced under this section, 


Twenty Years of Experience With Our 
First Socialist-Communist Experiment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, we have 
had 20 years of experience with our first 
Socialist-Communist experiment—that 
much-touted TVA. As defined in Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary, commu- 
nism is “a system of social organiza- 
tion in which goods are held in com- 
mon, the opposite of the system of private 
property.” 

TVA is owned and operated by the 
United States Government; that is to 
say, TVA is a communal or public-owned 
property acquired by taking private 
property amounting to $1.788 billion, 
mostly from the people of 41 States, for 
the alleged communal benefit of the 
people in parts of 7 other States. 

Benefits growing out of such an im- 
moral taking of private property are 
only alleged, never real. Such bene- 
fits never fail in the end to blight a peo- 
ple who accept them. The proof is 
already in Tennessee. It has suffered a 
reduction in production and commerce 
and, therefore, in well-being since the 
advent of TVA. 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce has compiled a study of what has 
happened to Tennessee with public power 
compared to 10 Southeastern States with 
private power. In 1930, before the ad- 
vent of TVA, the population of Tennes- 
see ranked fourth among the 10 States. 
In 1950 it still ranked fourth. 

In 1933, just a year prior to operation 
of TVA, the receipts from farm market- 
ing ranked Tennessee fifth, while in 1950 
she dropped to eighth place. 

The retail sales payroll in 1935 put 
Tennessee in third place; in 1948 she 
had dropped to fifth place. 

Retail sales in 1929 had Tennessee in 
second place; in 1948 she had dropped 
to fifth. 

In value added by manufacture Ten- 
nessee ranked third in 1933; fourth in 
1947. In gross postal receipts she ranked 
third in 1933; down to fourth in 1951. 

In all the categories examined Ten- 
nessee has fallen behind in productivity. 
In only one area has Tennessee improved 
her rank among her neighboring States 
and that was in per capita income and 
per capita taxes paid. But the reason 
for that increase is not that Tennessee 
became more productive. Instead of 
producing and paying taxes, Tennessee 
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has been an eater of taxes from the out- 
side. One hundred and eight million 
dollars have gone down there from the 
outside to meet payrolls of 22,796 TVA 
employees, or nearly an average of $5,000 
apiece plus the hundreds of millions in 
doles granted by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Without the Federal payroll and 
subsidies, Tennessee would not have en- 
joyed an increase in per capita income 
but would have suffered a serious de- 
cline. She is now a taxeater and not a 
growing tax producer. The most star- 
tling failure of TVA is that it does not 
produce sufficient power for the people 
it is supposed to serve. So even if we 
grant—which we do not—that Govern- 
ment can produce power more cheaply 
than private enterprise yet what value 
is low-priced electricity when it cannot 
be had at any price? There just is not 
any thatcan be bought. All competition 
is dead. By the fall of 1954 the testi- 
mony shows that even less power will be 
available to the people. Cheap power at 
half cost is made possible by direct sub- 
sidies given to TVA by the people of 
Massachusetts, California, and the other 
States. Their money, viz, about $150 
million a year, goes in at one end of the 
electric line and comes out at the other 
as electricity at half price. 

The indirect subsidy is the complete 
exemption from local, State, and Federal 
taxation. Had TVA paid taxes at the 
same rate paid by private power com- 
panies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1953, such taxes would have amounted 
to about $80 million; resulting in a loss 
in operations of about $57 million. If 
TVA were required to pay interest on the 
appropriations granted it by Congress 
that loss would have been increased by 
another $24 million, which figure does 
not include the $10 million of normal 
return of amortization. Thus if TVA 
were run as an honest business enter- 
prise, its books on June 30, 1953, would 
not show a credit balance of $19 million 
but a deficit of $91 million. Yet, even 
with that deficit representing a subsidy 
paid by the Nation’s taxpayers, the TVA 
system cannot produce enough cheap 
power to satisfy the demands of the 
consumers it was designed to serve. 

It is an interesting fact that there 
is no similar shortage of power in other 
parts of the country where private com- 
panies are the suppliers. The reason for 
this is that the private power companies, 
being run on sound and honest business 
principles, have anticipated the in- 
creased demand for electrical energy. 
At this time the private power com- 
panies are undertaking a $2.5 billion ex- 
pansion program of their facilities. 

The attempt of TVA to hide the red 
ink in its operations is utterly ridiculous. 
The original excuse for the law creating 
TVA, viz, to control floods and to aid 
navigation on the Tennessee River has 
turned out to be a joke and a fraud of 
extensive proportions. Instead of stop< 
ping floods it has actually permanently 
flooded 660,000 acres—an area as big as 
Rhode Island—out of a million acres it 
owns and controls. This great Tennes- 
see River bottom according to Army en- 
gineers, would not seriously flood more 
than once in 500 years. The bottom 
lands did sustain some overflow in the 
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spring as most river-bottom lands do. 
It benefited the land by leaving a fer- 
tile sediment. Crops thrived. Annual 
production was about $27 million. That 
is now all destroyed, and there is water, 
water everywhere. Those who put over 
this water, water everywhere pretended 
to be controlling floods while they were 
building power dams and controlling the 
people. Obviously, building a dam and 
then permanently filling the reservoir 
behind the dam leaves no place to hold 
floodwaters when and if they come. 

Let us not dwell in detail on alleged 
improved navigation by deepening the 
Tennessee River, except to say that this 
was also a device to hide vast sums that 
should have been charged to cost of 
power. 

There is another loss that is even more 
important than the millions of dollars 
that have been poured into this monu- 
mental failure. The people of Tennessee 
lost their political freedom when they 
became dependent on TVA. Their Gov- 
ernor is compelled to come to Washing- 
ton, hat in hand, predicting dire con- 
sequences for his people if the dole is 
shut off. The people of Tennessee must 
live under whatever rules Congress pro- 
mulgates and those rules affect not only 
the rates charged for power, but touch 
every aspect of the State’s economy as 
has been pointed out. They have lost 
their productivity. They may not buy 
power elsewhere as private companies 
are excluded from the TVA reservation, 
In the words of Herbert Hoover: 

They have surrendered the control of their 
resources and energy to a Federal bureauc- 
racy. 


TVA cuts the price of power to a loss 
figure so as to buy the votes and support 
of its consumers in the rankest kind of 
political corruption. It exempts itself 
from taxation and by more political cor- 
ruption forces its competitors to pay ap- 
proximately 23 cents out of every dollar 
of the power bills paid by their customers 
to finance TVA deficits. 

TVA would not have a Congress and a 
President or the protection of the armed 
services but for the fact that private 
power companies provide such services 
for them. That is socialism—commu- 
nism in these United States. 

The history of the legislation creating 
TVA in 1933 is an interesting study in 
the manner in which the Socialists are 
able to achieve their goals of Govern- 
ment-planned economy. During the 
1920’s the Public Utility League was or- 
ganized by the Socialists. This organ- 
ization divided the whole country into 
7 areas of power production of which 
the area now controlled by TVA was 
1. They presented their scheme to Sen- 
ator Norris, of Nebraska, and he intro- 
duced it in Congress. Year after year 
it was defeated as an unconstitutional 
measure. Upon becoming convinced 
that a successful frontal attack to get 
the Government into the power-produc- 
tion business was impossible, the So- 
cialists hit upon the scheme of disguis- 
ing their real purpose. They labeled the 
proposal as a plan to control floods and 
preserve the Nation’s natural resources, 
objectives more palatable to the advo- 
cates of constitutional Government. 
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Thus the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Act of 1933 was represented in its pre- 
amble as an act for flood control, aid 
to navigation, and preservation of nat- 
ural resources. The body of the act 
provided for the sale of surplus power 
not necessary for the attainment of the 
purposes mentioned in the preamble. 
The production of power for sale to and 
use by the people in the Tennessee Val- 
ley was to be merely an incidental busi- 
ness.. Yet today TVA is represented as 
the classic example of successful Govern- 
ment power production. Actually TVA 
is a classic example of the Nation being 
duped by the never-changing tactics of 
the social planners, only to be awak- 
ened to the perils of the Socialistic state 
En it has become an accomplished 

act. 

I am not moved to speak on this sub- 
ject merely because of the deception 
used to foist TVA on the American peo- 
ple. I speak because the experiment has 
been unsuccessful, as all socialistic 
schemes are unsuccessful. I speak not 
only with the profound conviction that 
welfare-state schemes are alien to the 
American philosophy of Government but 
also with the facts and knowledge 
gained during the 20 years of TVA’s 
operation. 

Abraham Lincoln said: 

If we could first know where we are, and 
whither we are tending, we could better 
judge what to do, and how to do it. 


We know where we are, where we have 
been going, what we should do and how 
we should do it when it comes to TVA. 
We fight wars on the theory that so- 
cializing and communizing economy is 
wrong because it cuts production and 
brings misery and tyranny to the peo- 
ple. If we take up arms to defeat it 
abroad why do we tolerate it at home? 


The President Should Not Be Surprised at 
Defeat of His Own Housing Bill—The 
President’s Use of the Words “Creep- 
ing Socialism” Helped to Kill the Pub- 
lic Housing Measure Which He Ad- 
vocated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, post mor- 
tems in politics are never considered to 
be worthwhile. Yet, in reflection, it 
seems appropriate to point out that the 
President should not be surprised at the 
recent defeat of his own proposed pub- 
lic housing bill. 

When the President referred to the 
TVA as an example of creeping social- 
ism—indeed a most unfortunate refer- 
ence to one of the great and successful 
agencies of our Government—it seem- 
ingly became fashionable, for the time 
being, at least, to refer to other programs 
and activities of the Government in 
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similar terms. Putting a tag or label 
of socialism on anything that may of- 
fend any segment of private interests or 
elements or reaction in our country has 
developed to an even greater extent fol- 
lowing the example of the President. 

So, Mr. Speaker, the President should 
not be surprised when members of his 
own party used his own words creeping 
socialism to wreck and defeat the Presi- 
dent’s public housing program. 


Civil Aeronautics Board Subsidizes 
Monopoly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 3, the House of Representatives 
considered the matter of appropriations 
for the Civil Aeronautics Board for the 
fiscal year 1955, which included many 
millions of dollars to be paid in subsidies 
to various passenger-carrying airlines. 
A great many reasons were given by pro- 
ponents of the measure passed as to why 
bountiful amounts of subsidy payments 
to various selected airlines would be in 
the public interest. It was explained 
that the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 
was passed for the purpose of encourag- 
ing civil aviation in the United States 
and that if we are to have an airlift that 
is valuable to this country in time of war 
and otherwise we either have to purchase 
planes and maintain them in our Mili- 
tary Establishment, staff them, and so 
forth, and keep them in readiness for an 
airlift to Korea, or to any other place 
that the world situation may demand, 
or, we must have such planes available 
and in commerce at the service of the 
people of the United States and main- 
tained primarily by private industry. 

We have provided under the Civil 
Aeronautics Act that if the necessary 
civilian airlines require support in order 
to survive and stay in a healthy condi- 
tion we have authorized and directed 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to pay that 
amount of money that is necessary to 
sustain them directly to the airlines. At 
the time the Civil Aeronautics Act was 
passed, the system it established was con- 
sidered the most economical way to or- 
ganize and maintain an airlift in the 
United States. Many examples of how 
well our civilian airlift has come to the 
aid of the military in time of emergency 
have been given. The participation of 
the civilian carriers in the Korean air- 
lift has been highlighted and strongly 
stressed as a major illustration of why 
subsidies to airlines are necessary—yes, 
indeed imperative. However, those who 
have most strongly propounded these 
arguments have failed to make mention 
that the airlines who participated to the 
largest degree in the Korean airlift were 
our own cargo airlines, who have never 
asked nor received one cent in subsidy 
payment from our Government. 
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What is the Civil Aeronautics Board 
doing to help foster the all-cargo air- 
lines, this relatively new and extremely 
important segment of our air industry? 
I will tell you what they are doing. 

I have investigated this matter in quite 
some detail and have found beyond ques- 
tion that the Civil Aeronautics Board 
has imposed every restriction, inhibition, 
and difficulty imaginable on these all- 
cargo carrying lines. They have made 
it as difficult for them to operate as is 
possible. The most recent example of 
this type of activity is their rejection on 
March 17 of the request of the Postmas- 
ter General that he be permitted to em- 
ploy the services of the all-cargo airlines 
in his experiment for the carriage of 
ordinary surface mail by air. The Post- 
master General gave many good and 
valid reasons why the services of these 
lines are needed by the Post Office De- 
partment. What were the reasons given 
by the three Board members who re- 
jected the Postmaster General's re- 
quest? Two members said it was not 
in the public interest; 1 of these and 1 
other said, in effect, “These lines are not 
subsidized and are, therefore, not eligi- 
ble to participate in any Post Office De- 
partment business.” 

I am confident that every Member 
of this Congress shares my deep interest 
in the welfare and development of a 
healthy and adequate civilian air indus- 
try in this country. When we appropri- 
ated public funds to continue the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and to assure the 
maintenance of an adequate air indus- 
try, we did so with every intention that 
these funds be administered impartially, 
fairly, and properly in order that they 
might inure to the public benefit in the 
broadest possible sense. It was our in- 
tent to assure that all categories of our 
civilian air arm would remain strong and 
would continue to grow and develop in 
the service of this Nation, In direct con- 
tradiction to this intent of Congress, it 
clearly appears that the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board has determined its own mis- 
sion to be that of zealously fostering a 
complete and closely held monopoly of 
our air commerce, including Government 
business, in the major passenger carry- 
ing subsidized airlines. 

I am confident that the Members of 
this Congress do not wish this situation 
to continue on. I will say that there is 
one thing certain, I intend to get to the 
bottom of this, and I am sure that there 
are many other Members of this House 
of Representatives who will wish to do 
likewise. 


A Commemorative Issue Long Overdue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 1 year 
ago, at the time of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s first appearance before our Sub- 
committee on Post Office Appropriations, 
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on Tuesday, April 28, 1953, I had the 
privilege of suggesting the use of the 
Statue of Liberty on a commemorative 
stamp symbolizing the American way of 
life in the following words—pages 50 to 
51, hearings, 1954: 
COMMEMORATIVE STAMPS 

. SreMINsKI (to Mr. Summerfield). 
“Some say that one cannot put one’s finger 
on any one thing that defines America be- 
cause we are such a fantastic nation. Never- 
theless, I have not seen the Statue of Liberty 
on any stamp for a while. It is a symbol 
that has magnetized the world. If one can 
define an American tradition, one might con- 
sider that as a starter. 


It is with great pleasure that I read in 
the April 4, 1954, issue of the New York 
Herald Tribune that the Postmaster has 
recognized the merit of the suggestion 
and has this day, April 8, issued such a 
stamp to be used on foreign airmail 
where it will speak eloquently of life in 
the land from which it came. 

ee Mr. Postmaster Gen- 
eral, 

As an aside, for the benefit of the great 
people whom it is my privilege to repre- 
sent in the 13th Congressional District 
of New Jersey, off which shore stands 
this magnificent Lady of Liberty, I might 
add, in modesty, I trust, Mr. Speaker, the 
following: 

In 1951, in my maiden speech in the 
House, I defended appropriations for the 
Voice of America. Great as was the 
voice of Marco Polo out of the Orient 
years ago, I thought the Voice of America 
the greatest voice to come out of the 
West. In April 1953, as the hearings 
on page 50 of the postal appropriations 
disclose, I sensed that there was a move 
to damage the Voice of America. Nat- 
urally concerned, I suggested an alterna- 
tive in the hope that it could blanket the 
globe; it was the voice of liberty on a 
stamp. 

While I realize that mine was only one 
in thousands of requests for the dramati- 
zation of liberty on a stamp, I thought 
that in these fascinating times that it 
would be remiss of me not to advise my 
constituents, in this manner, that, when 
the roll was called, we, too, answered to 
our names, answered the call of liberty, 
as we have since the time of Peter Stuy- 
vesant and the Half Moon in 1609; our 
recent answer being last year, as the 
hearings disclose. 

Cited now under unanimous consent is 
the Herald Tribune story previously re- 
ferred to: 


EISENHOWER To LAUNCH New STAMP 


WASHINGTON, April 3.—The biggest sendoff 
ever given an American postage stamp is 
being set up for the new Liberty 8-center, 
designed to carry a message of faith and 
hope throughout the world. 

President Eisenhower will launch the red, 
white, and blue stamp on a television pro- 
gram arranged for Thursday, starting at 
12:15 p. m. He will be flanked by Vice 
President RICHARD M. Nixon, members of 
his Cabinet, and leaders of the Catholic, Jew- 
ish, and Protestant faiths, 

Across town, in the Shoreham Hotel, other 
Government officials, Members of Congress, 
and the top echelon of Washington's diplo- 
matic corps, assembled for luncheon, will 
watch the telecast on a giant screen. After- 
ward they will participate in further cere- 
monies marking the stamp’s debut. 
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Eight cents is now the standard letter 
rate to overseas destinations, and the new 
stamp will therefore have its greatest use 
on international mail. Postmaster General 
Arthur E. Summerfield estimates that 200 
million of these stamps, which he calls a 
postal ambassador, will go into foreign lands 
every year. 

Simple in design, the stamp is centered 
by the Statue of Liberty, printed in red. 
Around the head and the torch is a white 
halo, fading off into a blue background. 
The words “In God We Trust” appear above 
the statue. At the top is “U. S. Postage 
8c” and across the bottom, in white-faced 
Gothic, is the spaced-out word: “Liberty.” 

The stamp claims a number of “firsts.” 
It is the first of a regular issue to incorporate 
a religious tone, the first to carry the na- 
tional motto of trust in God, the first low- 
price stamp of regular issue to rate more 
than one color, and the first to be intro- 
duced by a President. 

The Post Office says it also is the first of 
a new series of ordinary stamps which win 
eventually replace the Presidential series, 
started in 1938 under the administration of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, an ardent stamp col- 
lector. That issue ran into 32 denomina- 
tions, honoring as many deceased Presidents. 

The Department said the new Liberty 
stamp was designed in response to thou- 
sands of requests by persons suggesting one 
or another combination of the liberty motif 
and the words “In God We Trust.” The 
stamp will go on general sale here Friday 
and will be available at post offices through- 
out the country on the next day. 


Senators Knowland and Bridges Do Not 
Speak for Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, we can- 
not at this critical juncture get rough 
with our allies. Senators KNOWLAND 
and Brinces demand that ugly ulti- 
matums go forth to France, Britain, 
Italy, and others demanding that unless 
they accept EDC forthwith and agree, 
before the Geneva Conference, to a col- 
lective warning to Red China for united 
action in Indochina—even if that in- 
volves serious risks—Congress will cut 
off all aid. 

I do not believe that Senators Know- 
LAND and BRIDGES can speak for the en- 
tire Congress. They can only speak for 
themselves. Many of us resent their 
terms. It is unrealistic to disregard the 
doubts and fears that such an inflexible 
policy as they suggest, generates in the 
minds and hearts of our allies. Our 
allies wish to approach Geneva with 
some bargaining power. They are no 
less opposed to communism and Russia 
even though they drag their feet on 
EDC. Coercion and threats can only 
stiffen them against it. It is patience 
and persuasion which can win them over. 

Our aid is as much a benefit to us as 
it is to our allies. They know that even 
if 3 RKNO WLAN D and BRIDGES do 
no 
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Senators KNOWLAND and BRIDGES 
should be called to the White House and 
be reminded of what President Eisen- 
hower said recently: 

The one mistake we must never make is 
to think of our friends in the international 
world as being tools of ours. 


It would seem that Know anp does not 
speak to the President and the President 
does not speak to Brinces. If we are to 
have a definite policy it is imperative 
that they all get together. 


Stay Out of Another World War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


or MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, everyone who ever read history 
knows that the Nation which continually 
engages in war will destroy itself. 

Since 1917, we have been in three 
World Wars. None was fought either in 
our homeland or to defend ourselves 
from attack. Each time, before our 
men fought, they had to travel more 
than 3,000 miles from home. Each time 
we have been given a different reason for 
going to war. In 1917, the excuse was 
that we must make the world safe for 
democracy. 

The next time after, for months, send- 
ing surreptitiously, under cover, in vio- 
lation of every international law, sub- 
marines to fight Germany; provoking 
Japan into the Pearl Harbor attack, we 
went into a war which was to end all 
wars. 

Then, in June of 1950, having sur- 
rendered to United Nations our right to 
declare war, President Truman put us 
into world war III. That war, we were 
told, was to contain communism. But, 
strange as it may seem, while sending 
our young men to freeze, to fight, to 
suffer, and to die in Korea, the White 
House and our Federal Government had 
long been playing around with, wining 
and dining Communists, giving them jobs 
at the taxpayers’ expense. Some still 
speak and write to protect them, smear 
all who would expose Communists. 

World War I cost us 364,800 casualties; 
126,000 dead. World War II gave us 
casualties of 1,049,741; our dead 389,769; 
and left us with a national debt of 
$262,571,665,797. 

The Korean war gave us 144,173 cas- 
ualties; 25,604 dead; and left us with a 
national debt of $272,516,821,439. And 
do not forget that just one little item 
these wars have left us is an annual in- 
terest charge of something over $6 billion, 
a debt owing the veterans each year more 
than $7 billion. That is but a partial 
payment on what we owe them. 

As late as March 13 of this year, Vice 
President Nrxon, speaking for President 
Eisenhower, said in effect that, to con- 
tinue fighting throughout the world, 
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wherever other nations might be in 
trouble, would ruin us. He said that we 
were not strong enough to fight the 
world. A truism. He said we would not 
fall into the Communist trap of being 
drawn, and I quote, “into little wars all 
over the world.” He said, and I quote: 

Rather than let the Communists nibble us 
to death all over the world in little wars, 
we would rely in the future primarily on 
our massive mobile retaliatory power which 
we could use in our discretion against the 
major source of aggression at times and 
places that we chose, 


But today, April 8, 1954, the Presi- 
dent’s statements and those of others 
high in the administration indicate the 
likelihood of going into world war IV in 
Indochina on the theory, and it is an 
absurd one, that our national existence 
depends upon maintaining one particu- 
lar form of government in Indochina, 
other forms of government in adjacent 
nations. 

Who wants war? Certainly not the 
people. Who, then? Only the greedy, 
ambitious individuals who can make a 
profit out of war or who seek the spot- 
light on the stage of world politics. 
Figure it out for yourself and name those 
who are responsible for war. 

Certainly, you have no son, no daugh- 
ter, no husband, that you want sent to 
war. Certainly, those who are respon- 
sible for our involvement in war are not 
the ones who do the fighting. 

Who makes the policy which gets us 
into war? Who makes the policy which 
fails to keep us out of war? Certainly 
not the so-called isolationists—certainly 
not the so-called nationalists. Who? 
You answer. 


Re Our Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
Dulles went to London to induce Great 
Britain to join with the United States 
and other countries by way of giving a 
collective warning to Communist China 
prior to the Geneva Conference. But 
Secretary Dulles went up the hill and 
now is down again. Britain refused to 
go along with this declaration, and Mr. 
Dulles had to drop his plan for a pre- 
Geneva warning to the Peiping gov- 
ernment against further intervention in 
Indochina. All he got for his pains was 
Britain’s backing for a defense pact. 
In effect, this defense pact means that 
if the Geneva Conference is a dud and 
hostilities are not stopped in Southeast 
Asia, then the British would go along 
with a kind of Pacific NATO. Dulles 
had previously envisaged a sort of united 
warning by some 10 nations acting in 
concert, 5 of whom were to include the 
United States, France, Britain, Australia, 
and New Zealand; and 5 were to include 
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the Asian nations of Thailand; the Phil- 
ippines, and the three Associated States 
of Indochina, Vietnam, Cambodia, and 
Laos. Britain’s refusal to go along with 
the pre-Geneva warning now casts a 
shadow over the whole idea and Dulles 
is having rough going. The Philippines, 
I am sure, would not have assented. 
President Magsaysay would have con- 
sented, but his Senate would have 
blocked action. The leaders of the Sen- 
ate, Senators Laurel and Recto, have 
been saying that it is not the busi- 
ness of the Philippines even if Indochina 
goes Communist. The Associated States 
of Indochina, Vietnam, Cambodia, and 
Laos, would no nothing without the con- 
sent of France. Undoubtedly, the same 
cold reception would be given to the 
idea of collective warning prior to 
Geneva, in Paris, as in London. Dulles 
will find keen opposition even to any 
united action prior to Geneva. Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand undoubtedly 
will follow Britain. 

What sticks in my craw is the startling 
suddenness of many of the decisions 
made by Secretary Dulles. He makes 
grandiloquent statements and then has 
to back down when he stubs his toe. All 
this causes us to lose face. One gets the 
notion that he may not be making his 
decisions with uttermost care and after 
most mature reflection and deliberation. 
Certainly there has been no consultation 
with responsible congressional leaders of 
both parties of both Houses. Members 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee are in the dark as to these sudden 
decisions. The public is not informed. 
I do not ask the State Department to 
operate in a goldfish bowl, but in these 
parlous times when there is grave pos- 
sibility that American forces may be 
used to prevent the collapse of Indo- 
china, the public is entitled to more than 
Mr. Dulles cares to reveal. As James 
Reston of the New York Times recently 
said: 

Various important pronouncements in 
recent weeks have created a sense of uncer- 
tainty, of improvisation entirely out of keep- 
ing with the gravity of the subjects con- 
cerned. * * * There is an uneasy feeling 
here, even among many of Mr. Dulles’ sup- 
porters, in the State Department, that he is 
gambling an awful lot on his own instinct. 
They don’t know whether he is bluffing the 
Reds or getting the United States ready for 
military action in Indochina, and, after all 
the casual talk about “massive retaliation,” 
they don’t particularly like either course, 


Secretary Dulles, not too long ago, at 
the instance of Ambassadress Luce, 
made some blundering statements con- 
cerning Trieste, in which he threatened 
Yugoslavia and Italy to get together or 
dire consequences would befall. The 
Dulles-Luce statement only served to 
exacerbate the tensions between the two 
countries. There was no getting to- 
gether and there were no dire conse- 
quences. Mr. Dulles was only made to 
look ridiculous. A year or So ago, Sec- 
retary Dulles, again, threatened France 
to the effect that unless she accepted 
EDC, no United States aid would be 
forthcoming. France resisted and still 
resists, and aid has not been cut off. Mr. 
Dulles was left mighty uncomfortable. 
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Now, with reference to the new Pacific 
NATO plan, what does it mean? We 
have not been informed. A warning to 
Indochina is one thing, but collective 
action in southeast Asia is something 
quite different. We are told at the out- 
set that the new southeast Asia pact 
would exclude Formosa and Japan. 
Why? We are not told. Has any ap- 
proach been made to India? Has India 
been consulted? What about Pakistan? 
What about Indonesia? They are coun- 
tries that are vitally interested in south- 
east Asia. We are told that a south- 
east Asia NATO would include the United 
States, Britain, France, Australia, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, Thailand, and 
the Associated States of Indochina. 
What effect would such a NATO have on 
ANZUS? Would it commit us to the de- 
fense of Hong Kong or Malay? What 
about the colonial issues which are so 
inherent in the southeast Asia situation? 
France’s colonialism undoubtedly was 
one of the main causes of the war in 
Indochina. There has been no debate 
of any sort on these momentous ques- 
tions. In any event, any kind of an 
alinement, 8 action, united warning, 
would be futile unless we tell the Asian 
people that not only in Indochina but in 
all parts of southeast Asia, colonialism 
must go and their striving for independ- 
ence must be encouraged and independ- 
ence achieved. 

The American people will not swallow 
the contents of the bottle of any south- 
east NATO unless they are fully aware 
of the constituent parts of those con- 
tents. It behooves President Eisenhower 
and Secretary Dulles to take the Nation 
a bit more into their confidence. 


Indebtedness of France to the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I herewith insert into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record the following statement outlin- 
ing the indebtedness of France to the 
United States, as prepared for me by the 
Library of Congress: 

What France owes the United States 
World War I indebted- 
ness (as of July 1, 


1953) : 
Principal -.........- — $2, 629, 081, 531. 41 
Due and unpaid...... 1, 234, 568, 468. 59 
Interest 1, 417, 135, 801. 87 
Total 5. 280, 785, 801. 87 
Repayments: 
Principal funded debts. 161, 350, 000. 00 
Principal unfunded 
fe a ——rð»tr — 64, 689, 588. 18 


38, 650, 000. 00 
221, 386, 302. 82 


Interest funded debts. 


Interest unfunded 
— none 


Total 486, 075, 891. 00 
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What France owes the United States — con. 


Indebtedness $5, 280, 785, 801. 87 
Repayments 486, 075, 891. 00 
Balasnee «<0 4. 794, 709, 910. 87 


Lend-lease aid 

(Cumulatively Mar. 11, 1941-Mar. 31, 1951) 
Ordnance and ordnance 
8 
Aircraft and aeronauti- 
cal material 
Tanks and other vehicles 
Vessels and other water- 


$285, 016, 673. 18 


342, 729, 816. 64 
428, 632, 124. 56 


294, 704, 237. 67 


Miscellaneous militar 

equipment 651, 920, 447. 84 
Facilities and equipment 2, 348, 159. 75 
Agricultural, industrial, 


and other commodities. 
Testing and reconditioning 


1, 106, 518, 741. 82 


of defense articles 61, 061, 053. 76 

Services and expenses 97, 005, 215. 80 

A El EE 3, 269, 936, 471. 02 
Reverse lend-lease aid 


(as of June 30, 1949): 
Miscellaneous military 


equipment 72, 132, 115. 38 
Facilities and equip- 
C 201, 674, 487. 02 


Agricultural, industrial, 
and other commodi- 
136, 959, 069. 04 
Testing and recondition- 
ing of defense articles. 
Services and expenses 


4, 988, 920, 92 
452, 026, 652. 34 


867, 781, 244. 70 
Final assessment of total lend-lease aid 
for period March 11, 1941, through June 30, 
1953 was $2,986,012,000. 
Foreign grants and credits 
(Period July 1, 1940, through June 30, 1953) 
Grants: 


American Red Cross $9, 595, 000 
„ a 311, 388, 000 
Mutual Security: 
Economic............... 2, 534, 052, 000 
Military aid 54, 952, 000 
8 3, 061, 000 
Post-UNRRA......-.--.. 2 60, 000 
Technical assistance 34, 000 
. 2, 913, 141, 000 


No repayments requested on grants. 


Bank 
Mutual Security loans... 
Maritime "Administration 


Export-Import 
loans a 


istration 
Credit offsets to grants.. 


Surplus property 
Defense materials pro- 
ourement 


2, 407, 357, 000 


— 


Recapitulat ion 
(Status as of July 1, 1953) 
World War I aid $4, 794, 709, 910. 87 
2, 986, 012, 000. 00 
2, 913, 141, 000. 00 
2, 052, 754, 000. 00 


12, 746, 616, 910. 87 


SE OL SE E EN SE OO ay Oe 
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Questionnaire to Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to extend in the 
Recor a questionnaire which I intend to 
send to my constituency: 

How Wovutp You Vor? 


Dear FRIENDS: I invite you to be Congress- 
man for a day. Will you step into my shoes 
and indicate below by a check mark how you 
would vote on these current Federal issues? 

Since I represent you in Congress and must 
vote in your behalf, your views will be of 
great interest and assistance to me. This is 
the best way I know to make Federal Gov- 
ernment more responsive to the ideas of the 
individual American, 

I have deliberately presented these pro- 
posals simply, so that they would be unbiased 
and not an indication of my own feelings. 

I shall be very grateful for your coopera- 
tion on this project. Your individual opin- 
ion will be kept strictly confidential. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


1. Do you favor the United States joining 
a world government? Yes O No 0O 

2. Has United States participation in the 
United Nations been worthwhile? Yes O 
No O 

3. Should economic aid to Europe be in- 
creased? U Decreased? O Discontinued? O 

4. Do you favor continued military aid to 
Europe? Tes U No 

5. Do you favor admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations? Yes O No 

6. Should we help the French in Indochina 
with war supplies? Tes U No With 
American troops, ships, and planes? Tes U 
No O 

7. Do you favor additional American ex- 
penditures under point 4 for the develop- 
ment of backward nations? Tes O No 0O 

8. Do you favor an absolute free-trade 
policy? YesO No 

9. Should tariffs be high enough to pro- 
tect American industries? Tes O No O 

10. Do you favor a limited exchange of 
atomic information with our allies? Yes O 
Noo 

MILITARY 

11. Do you favor universal military train- 
ing while we are still subject to the draft? 
Tes U NO U 
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12. Are you satisfied we are getting more 
defense for less money under the present 
administration? Tes UI NO U 

13. Do you believe there is a strong pres- 
ent probability of an H-bomb attack on 
American cities by the Reds? Tes U No U 

14. Would you rearm Japan and Germany? 
Tes UU No0 


DOMESTIC 


15. Do you believe there are still numer- 
ous Communist agents in our Federal Gov- 
ernment? Tes U NO U 

16. Do you support Senator Jog Mc- 
CarTHy’s fight against subversives? Yes O 
No O 

17. Do you believe that active communism 
within the United States today is a real live 
threat to American freedom? Tes U No 

18. Should the Communist Party be out- 
lawed? Tes U NO U 

19. Do you approve of President Eisen- 
hower's record thus far? Yes O No O 

20. On the following list of accomplish- 
ments by the present administration and 
Congress, please mark the three which you 
consider most important: 

(1) Korean fighting stopped. O 

(2) Personal-income taxes cut 10 percent. 
Excess-profits tax ended. Excise taxes cut. U 

(3) Nineteen hundred and fifty-four ap- 
propriations cut $14 billion. O 

(4) One hundred and eighty thousand 
Government jobs abolished. U 

(5) Crackdown on Reds, racketeers, and 
alien criminals. Eight hundred deported. L 

(6) Honesty, integrity, and efficiency re- 
stored. U 

(7) Stronger defense at less cost. Heavier 
reliance on atomic and H-weapons and air- 
power. O 

(8) Foreign aid reduced. 0 

(9) Segregation ending in armed services, 
VA hospitals, Government agencies, etc. U 

(10) Groundwork laid for expanding and 
improving social security. 0 

21. Would you like to see the administra- 
tion more conservative? ] More liberal? U 

22. Do you favor the objectives of the 
Bricker amendment? Tes U No O 

23. Do you favor the Latham-Halpern- 
Preller plan to eliminate overlapping and 
duplication of taxes by Federal Government, 
States, and cities (i. e., gasoline, tobacco, 
income)? Tes O No 

24. Should there be more congressional in- 
vestigations? Tes O No U 

25. Do you favor development of Niagara 
waterpower by private capital? O New York 
State? U Federal Government? U 


SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, AND WELFARE 

26. Do you favor any Federal aid for edu- 
cation? Yes U NO U 

(a) If so, do you favor such aid for chil- 
dren attending nonpublic schools where the 
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laws of the States of residence permit? 
Tes O No 0O 

27. Do you favor old-age pensions of $100 
per month for persons 60 years or over? 
Les O NoO 

28. Would you favor increased social-secu- 
rity benefits supported by larger deductions 
from your pay envelope? Yes O No U 

29. Do you favor a national compulsory 
health-insurance plan supported by addi- 
tional payroll taxes? Yes O0 No 0O 

30. Do you favor more federally subsi- 
dized, tax-exempt public housing? Yes O 
No O 

AGRICULTURE 

31. Do you favor elimination of the price- 

support program for farmers? Yes O No N 


LABOR 


32. Should the Taft-Hartley law be re- 
pealed? ves U NO Should it be strength- 
ened? Yes UI No O Should it be weak- 
ened? Tes U No 0O 

33. Do you favor an increase in the mini- 
mum-wage law? Tes U NO U 

VETERANS 

34. Should veterans with non-service-con- 
nected disabilities be entitled to full and 
free treatment and care in veterans’ hos- 
pitals? Tes U NO 

35. Should present veterans' benefits be 
further expanded? Tes O NO U 

CIVIL RIGHTS 
86. Do you favor Federal laws to prohibit 


discrimination in employment because of 
race, creed, or color? Yes O No U 


IMMIGRATION 


37. Should the McCarran-Walter Act be 
repealed? Tes U No 


GENERAL 


88. Would you favor a national lottery to 
help defray Government expenses? Yes U 
No O 

39. Which of the major political party plat- 
forms most nearly meet with your own 
views: Republican O Democrat U Lib- 
eral U] American Labor O 

40. Should 18-year-olds be given the right 
to vote? Yes O No 

41. Should Hawaii be admitted to state- 
hood? Tes U NO 0O 

Alaska Tes UI No 

42. Do you favor building the St. Lawrence 
Seaway? Tes U NO U 

Sign this, or not, as you wish. Please re- 
turn to Congressman Henry J. LATHAM, room 
1118, House Office Building, Washington, 
D. C. Feel free to use reverse side for com- 


ments and remarks. Thanks for your coop- 
eration. 


SENATE 
FRIDAY, APRIL 9, 1954 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 5, 
1954) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, in the dedication of 
this quiet moment at the beginning of 
the day we would that all other voices be 
stilled, that Thine alone may be heard. 
In Thy light reveal to us the false glam- 
our of things that so often deceive with 
their gaudy glitter. Save us from the 
supreme folly of living our days in spir- 


itual poverty, oblivious to those deep 
streams of eternal help where the soul is 
refreshed and made sufficient for the 
evil of the day. As servants of the 
commonwealth may those who here 
serve the Nation and the world be dili- 
gent enough to seek the truth, honest 
enough to follow the gleam wherever it 
may lead, and brave enough to proclaim 
it and defend it, even though men may 
revile them and persecute them and say 
all manner of evil against them falsely. 
Make our bodies Thy temples and our 
hearts Thy altars, where the sacred 
flame is always burning. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNoWLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 


Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
April 8, 1954, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 569. An act to authorize the Post- 
master General to impound mail in certain 
cases; 

H. R. 8044. An act to extend the author- 
ization for funds for the hospitalization 
of certain veterans in the Philippines; and 

H. R. 8649. An act to authorize the ad- 
mission into evidence in certain criminal 
proceedings of information intercepted in 
national security investigations, and for 
other purposes. 
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ORDER FOR EXECUTIVE SESSION 
AND TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask unanimous 
consent that immediately following a 
quorum call and an executive session for 
the consideration of new reports, there 
may be the customary morning hour for 
the transaction of routine business, un- 
der the usual 2-minute limitation on 
speeches. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
now move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, 
to consider the new reports on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services: 

Ron K. Cox, and sundry other persons, for 
appointment in the Navy and Marine Corps, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the clerk will proceed to state the 
nominations on the calendar, beginning 
with the new reports. 


UNITED NATIONS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of George P. Baker, of Massachusetts, 
to be representative of the United States 
of America on the Transport and Com- 
munications Commission of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United 
Nations for a term of 3 years expiring 
December 31, 1956. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, the nomination is 
confirmed, 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Edward B. Lawson, of the District of 
Columbia, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Israel. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, the nomination is 
confirmed. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business, 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following communi- 
cation and letters, which were referred 
as indicated: 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION, DE- 
PARTMENT OF INTERIOR (S. Doc. No. 113) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, fiscal year 1955, in the 
amount of $5,514,680, in the form of an 
amendment to the budget for said fiscal year 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

FEDERAL VOTING ASSISTANCE Acrt, 1954 

A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to permit and assist Federal personnel, in- 
cluding members of the Armed Forces and 
their families, to exercise their voting fran- 
chise, and for other purposes (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, 


REPORT ON DISPOSAL or FOREIGN Excess PER- 
SONAL PROPERTY BY DEPARTMENT OF THE 
ARMY 
A letter from the Under Secretary of the 

Army, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 

port on the disposal of Army excess per- 

sonal property located in areas outside the 
continental United States, Alaska, Hawaii, 

Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands (with an 

accompanying report); to the Committee on 

Government Operations. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On the request of Mr. KNOWLAND, and 
by unanimous consent, the Subcommit- 
tee on Juvenile Delinquency, of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, was authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 


PUBLIC HOUSING—RESOLUTION OF 
MINNESOTA WELFARE CONFER- 
ENCE 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that a resolution 

adopted by the Minnesota Welfare Con- 
ference at their 61st annual session, con- 
cerning public housing, be printed in the 

RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MINNESOTA WELFARE CONFERENCE, 
Minneapolis, Minn., April 5, 1954. 

Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY, 

United States Senate, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: The Delegate 
Assembly of the Minnesota Welfare Con- 
ference meeting in its 61st annual session 
on March 30, 1954, unanimously passed the 
following resolution: 

“Be it resolved, That the Minnesota Wel- 
fare Conference endorses the recommenda- 
tion of President Eisenhower to include in 
the 1954 housing program 140,000 units of 
public housing to be erected at a rate of 
35,000 per year for 4 years; be it further 

“Resolved, That we believe the action of 
the Appropriations Committee of the House 
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of Representatives in eliminating funds for 
furtherance of public housing program, ac- 
cepting only units previously contracted for 
is not in the public interest and that we hope 
the action of this committee will be repudi- 
ated by the full membership of the House 
of Representatives. And that copies of this 
resolution be forwarded with all dispatch to 
all Minnesota delegates in Congress and to 
Appropriation Committees in Congress.“ 
Very truly yours, 
ARNOLD E. GRUBER, 
President. 


FEDERAL-AID ALLOTMENTS FOR 
HIGHWAY PURPOSES—RESOLU- 
TION OF BOARD OF COMMISSION- 
ERS, MAHNOMEN COUNTY, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a resolution 
adopted by the Mahnomen County 
Board of Commissioners, recommending 
that the present formula be changed to 
make the necessary financial require- 
ment less on the part of the counties in 
meeting Federal aid for road purposes, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE MAHNOMEN 
COUNTY, MINN., BOARD OF COUNTY COMMIS- 
SIONERS ON APRIL 5, 1954 


Whereas a large sum of gas-tax money is 
collected each year by the Federal Govern- 
ment from the sale of gasoline not used on 
highways; and 

Whereas several counties experience ex- 
treme financial difficulty in matching all or 
part of Federal-aid allotments for highway 
purposes under the existing formula; and 

Whereas legislation in Congress provides 
for an increase in Federal-aid for highway 
purposes: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the County Board of Com- 
missioners of Mahnomen County, Minn., do 
hereby respectfully request and recommend 
to the Members of Congress that the present 
formula be changed to make the necessary 
financial requirement less on the part of the 
counties in meeting Federal aid for road pur- 
poses; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to each Senator and Represent- 
ative in Congress from Minnesota, 


NATIONAL DAIRY DIET DIVIDEND 
ACT—LETTER FROM UNITED 
STATES WHOLESALE GROCERS 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
March 8 I introduced a bill (S. 3079) en- 
titled “National Dairy Diet Dividend 
Act,” aimed at raising the Nation’s 
health standards by using our dairy 
abundance to supplement the diets of 
needy people receiving public assistance 
of one form or another. 

Since then I have received consider- 
able favorable comment in support of 
such constructive efforts to make use 
of our temporary excess-dairy produc- 
tion, such as a commendatory letter 
from the United States Wholesale 
Grocers Association, Inc. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
letter from Harold O. Smith, Jr., execu- 
tive vice president of the grocer’s group, 
printed at this point in the RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES WHOLESALE GROCERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Washington, D. C., March 15, 1954. 
The Honorable HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR HUMPHREY: Please accept 
our thanks for your letter of March 9, in 
which you enclose news release on, and copy 
of S. 3079, the national dairy diet dividend 
bill, introduced by you and sponsored by five 
other Senators. 

We have read your proposal with a great 
deal of interest, and desire to congratulate 
you and its other sponsors for moving to 
solve the problem of dairy products surplus 
and at the same time to supply adequate 
nutritional needs of underprivileged families, 

Our comments on the specific provisions 
of this measure must await our further study 
and discussion thereof. 

We appreciate your remembering us in this 
connection, and desire to commend you for 
your always active fight for the protection 
of independent and small business and for 
the advancement of the social welfare of the 
Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harotp O. SMITH, Jr., 
Executive Vice President, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp the bill which has just 
been referred to—S. 3079—to provide for 
improving the Nation’s health standards 
through the issuance of dairy-diet divi- 
dend certificates to individuals receiving 
certain welfare or other payments. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
3079) was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “National Dairy Diet Dividend 
Act.” 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be in the 
interest of national security and the mainte- 
nance of the health, efficiency, and morale 
of the American people that the consump- 
tion of dairy food products be kept at a high 
level. It is further declared to be essential 
in the national interest that the means of 
obtaining sufficient dairy foods for an ade- 
quate diet be placed so far as possible within 
the reach of every person in the Nation. It 
is further declared that the general welfare 
of the United States can best be advanced 
by maintaining a high level of production 
and consumption of dairy products as a 
means of maintaining health and strong 
economy. It is further declared that the 
operation of a national dairy-diet dividend 
plan as provided in this act is a desirable 
and effective method of accomplishing the 
purposes hereinabove set forth, 


DEFINITIONS ~* 


Sec. 3. As used in this act 

(a) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(b) The term “State” includes Alaska, 
Hawaii, the District of Columbia, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

(c) The term “dairy products” means but- 
ter, cheese, and milk including buttermilk, 
cream, evaporated milk, condensed milk, 
and dried milk. 

ELIGIBILITY 

Sec. 4. The following shall be eligible to 
receive dairy diet dividend certificates for 
any month: 

(a) Every individual who is a recipient of 
assistance or benefits for such month under 
the programs of old-age assistance, Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance benefits, aid 
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to dependent children, aid to the blind, or 
aid to the permanently and totally disabled 
provided for in titles I, II, IV, X, and XIV of 
the Social Security Act. 

(b) Every individual who is a recipient of 
unemployment compensation benefits for 
such month from any State. 

(c) Every individual who is the recipient 
of financial assistance for such month pro- 


. vided for the needy by any State or subdi- 


vision thereof. 
DAIRY DIET DIVIDEND CERTIFICATES 


Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary shall provide 
for the preparation of dairy diet dividend 
certificates (referred to in this section as 
“dividend certificates“) for issuance to indi- 
viduals eligible therefor under section 4, to 
be applied by such individuals at their face 
value toward the retail purchase price of 
domestically produced dairy products. 

(b) Dividend certificates shall be distrib- 
uted by the Secretary to State and local 
agencies making payments to individuals 
eligible under section 4 for issuance by such 
agencies to such individuals. Except as pro- 
vided in subsection (f), and subject to such 
rules and regulations as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary, the eligibility of any indi- 
vidual for a dividend certificate shall be 
determined by the State or local agency 
making the payments by reason of which 
the individual is eligible for a dividend 
certificate. 

(c) Dividend certificates shall be issued 
monthly and shall be valid only with respect 
to purchases made during the month for 
which they are issued. Dividend certificates 
shall not be transferable and shall be valid 
only with respect to purchases made by or 
on behalf of the person to whom they are 
issued. 

(d) Dividend certificates shall be issued 
in such denominations as the Secretary 
shall determine. The aggregate face value of 
the dividend certificates issued to an indi- 
vidual for any month shall be an amount, 
as determined by the Secretary, equal to the 
difference between (A) the national-average 
retail price of the minimum monthly amount 
of fluid milk necessary to satisfy average 
individual nutritional needs, and (B) an 
amount which bears the same ratio to such 
national-average monthly retail price as the 
national-average monthly welfare payment 
bears to the national monthly per capita 
income. For the purpose of such determina- 
tion— 

(1) The national-average welfare pay- 
ment shall be the average amount of the 
monthly payments received by individuals 
in the continental United States by reason 


-Of which such individuals are eligible for 


dividend certificates; 

(2) The national-average retail price of 
fluid milk shall be determined on the basis 
of the average retail prices prevailing in the 
continental United States during the most 
recent month for which data are available; 
and 

(3) the national monthly per capita in- 
come shall be computed upon the basis of 
the average per capita income of the conti- 
nental United States as determined for the 
most recent year for which satisfactory data 
are available. 

(e) (1) The Secretary shall provide for 
redemption, through the cooperation of 
banking institutions throughout the Nation, 
of dividend certificates. For such purposes, 
he shall designate banking institutions 
which shall be authorized to accept such 
certificates from sellers of dairy products at 
retail. Institutions so designated shall pay 
at the time of presentation in cash or by 
credit to a demand deposit the full value 
of all dividend certificates presented to them. 

(2) Banking institutions accepting divi- 
dend certificates may present to the Secre- 
tary, or such other agency as the Secretary 
may designate, evidence of the deposit with 
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them of dividend certificates presented by 
retail sellers of dairy products, together with 
appropriate vouchers. Such evidence of de- 
posit and vouchers shall be considered com- 
plete documentation for payment and pay- 
ments may be made thereon. 

(3) The Secretary may advance moneys to 
banking institutions, where such action ap- 
pears necessary, to provide funds for the 
redemption of dividend certificates. Such 
advances shall be accounted for by such 
banking institutions at least monthly, 

(4) The Secretary may contract to pay 
banking institutions designated to receive 
dividend certificates a charge determined by 
the Secretary to be reasonable for the serv- 
ices rendered in acting as such depositories, 

(f) Notwithstanding the foregoing pro- 
visions of this act (1) no individual shall 
be eligible to receive dividend certificates by 
reason of the receipt of payments under title 
II of the Social Security Act unless he makes 
application therefor in such form as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary, and (2) the 
eligibility of such individual for dividend 
certificates shall be determined by the Sec- 
retary and such certificates shall be issued 
directly to such individual by the Secretary. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary may, from time to 
time, issue such rules and regulations as he 
deems necessary or proper in order to carry 
out the purposes and provisions of this act. 


CRIMINAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 7. (a) Whoever shall falsely make, 
alter, forge, or counterfeit or cause or pro- 
cure to be falsely made, altered, forged, or 
counterfeited any dairy-diet dividend certifi- 
cate or certificate similar thereto for the pur- 
pose of obtaining or receiving, or of enabling 
any other person to obtain or receive, directly 
or indirectly, from the United States or any 
of its officers or agents, any money or other 
thing of value, and whoever shall transfer or 
utter as true, or cause to be transferred or 
uttered as true, ary such false, forged, 
altered, or counterfeited dairy-diet dividend 
certificate or certificate similar thereto, with 
intent to defraud the United States, or any 
mercantile establishment, banking institu- 
tion, or person, shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be fined not more than $5,000 or 
imprisoned not more than 10 years, or both. 

(b) Any person not being so authorized 
by this act or the regulations issued pur- 
suant thereto, who shall have dairy-diet 
dividend certificates in his possession or un- 
der his control, or any person who shall use, 
transfer, or acquire dairy-diet dividend cer- 
tificates in any manner not authorized by 
this act, or the regulations issued pursuant 
thereto, or who shall buy, sell, or exchange 
dairy-diet dividend certificates without be- 
ing authorized to do so by this act or regula- 
tions issued pursuant thereto shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be fined not more than $5,000 or 
imprisoned for not more than 1 year, or both, 

Sec. 8. The Secretary shall make an annual 
report to Congress describing the operations 
of the dairy-diet dividend plan and such 
report shall include information with respect 
to the following: The number of individuals 
entitled to receive such certificates; the ex- 
tent to which such plan has been effective in 
improving or maintaining health; the effect 
of such plan on the expenditure habits of 
recipients of such certificates; the extent to 
which such plan increases the consumption 
of dairy products; the benefits derived from 
the plan by wholesalers, retailers, processors, 
and producers of dairy products; the extent 
to which such certificates have been im- 
properly used; and the amount and type of 
administrative expenditure incurred in 
carrying out such plan, 

Sec. 9. The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to transfer to the Secretary for use 
in carrying out the provisions of this act, 
funds made available under section 32 of 
the act of August 24, 1935 (Public Law No. 
320, 74th Cong.), to the extent that the 
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Secretary of Agriculture determines that 
such transfer will carry out the purposes of 
such section and to the extent that such 
funds may be so transferred without inter- 
fering with other programs under such sec- 
tion. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such further sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
act. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

S. Res. 214. Resolution providing for a 
study of technical-assistance programs; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1198). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. GRISWOLD: 

S. 3283. A bill to modify the basis for 
award of gratuitious national service life in- 
surance to a dependent parent; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (by request): 

S. 3284. A bill to provide for the deposit of 
savings of enlisted members of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SALTONsTALL when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. NEELY: 

S. 3285. A bill to provide for the assistance 
of needy persons by the delivery to the States 
of price-support wheat; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. KILGORE (for himself and Mr. 
NEELY) : 

S. 3286. A bill to authorize a grant to the 
city of Philippi, W. Va., for completing the 
construction of a municipal building; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

S. 3287. A bill for the relief of George 
Papoulias and Irene Papoulias (nee Birbilis) ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COOPER: 

S. 3288. A bill to prohibit discrimination 
on account of sex in the payment of wages 
by employers, and to provide procedures for 
assisting employees in collecting wages lost 
by reason of any such discrimination; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 3289. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to insure certain loans made 
for the purpose of financing the drilling and 
equipping of farm irrigation wells; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ANDERSON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FERGUSON (for himself and 
Mrs. SMITH of Maine): 

S. 3290. A bill to treat certain acts evidenc- 
ing allegiance to the Communist movement 
and renunciation of allegiance to the United 
States as an exercise of the right of ex- 
patriation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Fercuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


DEPOSIT OF SAVINGS OF ENLISTED 
MEMBERS OF ARMED SERVICES 
Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 

by request, I introduce for appropriate 

reference a bill to provide for the de- 
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posit of savings of enlisted members of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps, and for other purposes, which has 
been recommended by the Department 
of Defense. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ac- 
companying letter of transmittal, ex- 
plaining the purpose of the bill, be print- 
ed in the Recorp, immediately following 
the listing of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3284) to provide for the 
deposit of savings of enlisted members 
of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Ma- 
rine Corps, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. SALTONSTALL, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

The letter accompanying Senate bill 
3284 is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., April 2, 1954, 
Hon. RicHarp M. Nixon, 
President of the Senate. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: There is forwarded 
herewith a draft of legislation to provide 
for the deposit of savings of enlisted mem- 
bers of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps, and for other purposes. 

This proposal is a part of the Department 
of Defense legislative program for 1954, and 
the Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
it has no objection to its submission to the 
Congress. The Department of the Army, on 
behalf of the Department of Defense, rec- 
ommends that it be enacted by the Congress. 


PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


The purpose of this proposed legislation is 
to provide uniform authority for the deposit 
of savings by enlisted members of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps by extend- 
ing, on a permanent basis, to the Secretaries 
of all the military departments, the existing 
temporary authority of the Secretary of the 
Army to prescribe the times when repayment 
of deposits may be made to enlisted members 
of the Army prior to the final discharge of 
the member concerned. 

The temporary legislation, the act of De- 
cember 18, 1942, as extended by the Emer- 
gency Powers Continuation Act (Public Law 
450, 82d Cong.), and Public Law 128, 83d 
Congress, is effective until July 1, 1954. Ex- 
piration of this provision would work a hard- 
ship on those members who have enlisted 
for extended or indefinite periods, since un- 
der the present permanent law repayment of 
deposits may be made only upon final dis- 
charge. Enlisted members who are making 
a career of the Army or Air Force by 3-year 
enlistments would have a decided advantage 
in deposits over members who contracted 
for longer periods of service, or for indefi- 
nite periods, in that the former could with- 
draw deposits every 3 years and redeposit 
the amounts received (including interest) 
every 3 years, thereby earning 4 percent in- 
terest on the accrued interest. In addition, 
such members have the privilege of with- 
holding from redeposit any desired portion of 
the funds. 

The Department of Defense is of the view 
that provision should be made to grant the 
Secretary of the Department concerned the 
authority to authorize repayment of deposits 
prior to the discharge of the members under 
certain conditions, or when an emergency 
arises where the enlisted member has a real 
need for his savings. It is believed that the 
authority to make repayment of deposits 
prior to discharge will encourage enlisted 
members to save regularly, if they are assured 
that when they are confronted with an 
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emergency their savings will be available to 
them. 
COST AND BUDGET DATA 
The enactment of this proposal will cause 
no apparent increase in the budgetary re- 
quirements for the Department of Defense. 
Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT T. STEVENS, 
Secretary of the Army. 


FARM IRRIGATION WELLS 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to insure certain loans made for the pur- 
pose of financing the drilling and equip- 
ping of farm irrigation wells. 

I know there is authority under the 
provisions of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act as amended for the making 
of insured loans for financing of wells on 
family-type farms. However, under this 
law it appears that in order to get one 
of these loans a farmer has to practi- 
cally take a pauper’s oath. He must 
show that he is unable to get financing 
through any private source. Many times 
private money is available but it is at a 
high rate for short periods and it would 
be impossible for a farmer to take money 
at 7 or 8 percent for a period of 2 or 3 
years and expect to repay within that 
time. It would be an unusual case where 
this could be done. 

In the Western States, and I know this 
is especially true in New Mexico, water 
is the lifeblood of our economy. Right 
now we are suffering from 4 years of 
drought and in the eastern part of New 
Mexico we are having the Dust Bowl 
problem all over again. Farmers have 
reached their limit in borrowing and un- 
less we get some rain early enough for 
them to put in some row crop this spring 
or early summer, many of our farmers on 
dry land farms will face foreclosure. 
The only way I know to fight a drought 
such as this is with water. It is there- 
fore the purpose of this legislation to pro- 
vide a way for farmers, in areas where it 
is possible to develop irrigation wells, to 
obtain the necessary long term credit at 
a low rate of interest regardless of the 
availability of short-term, high interest 
financing that might be available. 

I do not claim that this bill is perfect, 
and it is very likely, when hearings are 
held and the bill is considered in the 
committee, that there will have to be 
some amendment or changes in the lan- 
guage to make sure that when passed it 
will carry out the intent. This bill, how- 
ever, will give us a basis on which we 
can start consideration of this problem 
and get moving toward a better pro- 
gram of water development in these 
drought stricken areas. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the bill be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3289) to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to insure cer- 
tain loans made for the purpose of 
financing the drilling and equipping of 
farm irrigation wells, introduced by Mr. 
ANDERSON, was received, read twice by 
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its title, referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Secretary”) is authorized, upon applica- 
tion made by any bank, trust company, 
mortgage company, building and loan asso- 
ciation, or any other qualified financial in- 
stitution, to insure such bank or trust com- 
pany or other financial institution against 
loss in excess of 10 percent which such bank 
or lending institution may sustain as a re- 
sult of any particular loan made by such 
bank or lending institution after the date of 
enactment of this act which meet the re- 
quirements in subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion; and upon such terms as the Secretary 
may prescribe, to make commitments for 
the insuring of such loans prior to the 
date of making thereof or disbursement 
thereon. 

(b) Any such loan must— 

(1) have been made for the purpose of 
financing the drilling and equipping of a 
farm irrigation well and installation of 
pipes, ditches, and other equipment needed 
for distribution; 

(2) involve a principal obligation not to 
exceed $25,000; 

(3) have a maturity satisfactory to the 
Secretary, but not to exceed 20 years; 

(4) be so secured as reasonably to assure 
repayment; 

(5) contain complete amortization pro- 
visions providing for periodic payments at 
intervals of not more than 12 months; and 

(6) bear interest at not to exceed 4 per- 
cent per annum, 

Sec.2. The Secretary is authorized to fix 
a premium charge or charges for insurance 
of loans under this act, but in the case of 
any loan such charge shall be an amount 
equivalent to an annual rate of not less 
than one-half percent and not more than 1 
percent of the outstanding insured amount 
of the principal obligation of the insured 
loan, without taking into account delin- 
quent payments. Such premium charges 
shall be payable by the insured in such 
manner as may be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary. If the Secretary finds upon the pres- 
entation of a loan for insurance and the 
tender of the initial premium charge or 
charges that the loan is eligible for insur- 
ance under this act, such loan may be ac- 
cepted for insurance in such manner as 
the Secretary may prescribe. In the event 
that the principal obligation of an insured 
loan is paid in full prior to the expiration 
of the time for which premium charges have 
been paid, the Secretary is authorized to re- 
fund to the insured all or such portion as 
he shall determine to be equitable of the 
unearned premium charges theretofore paid. 
If any premium charge with respect to a 
loan insured under this act is not paid when 
due, or within such period of grace not 
exceeding 60 days thereafter as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, the insurance with 
respect to such loan shall terminate. 

Sec. 3. (a) After any payment or any part 
of any payment of principal or interest on 
a loan insured under this act has remained 
due and unpaid for more than 18 months— 

(1) the insured shall be entitled, until the 
insurance is terminated, to receive the bene- 
fit of the insurance as hereinafter provided, 
upon the assignment to the Secretary of all 
claims, liens, and other rights of the insured 
against the borrower or others, arising out 
of the loan transaction; and 

(2) the Secretary may, by giving notice to 
the insured, terminate the insurance of the 
loan upon the expiration of 30 days after 
such notice, 

(b) Upon such assignment or termina- 
tion, the obligation of the insured to pay 
premium charges for insurance shall cease 
and the Secretary shall refund to the insured 
all unearned premium charges theretofore 
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paid. Upon such assignment the Secretary 
shall pay to the insured the full amount for 
which the Secretary is liable to the insured 
by reason of the insurance of the loan. 

Sec. 4. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the Secretary shall have power 
on behalf of the United States (1) to pursue 
to final collection, by way of compromise or 
otherwise, all claims assigned to him as pro- 
vided in section 3, (2) to dispose of and 
assign any such claims and any liens or 
other rights acquired by him in connection 
therewith, in such manner and for such con- 
sideration and upon such terms as he deems 
in the best interests of the United States, 
(3) to deal with, maintain, operate, and sell 
for cash or credit in his discretion any prop- 
erty acquired by him in connection with 
the collection of any such loan, and (4) to do 
all things necessary for the proper and effi- 
cient maintenance and operation of any such 
property while in his control, Any sum 
realized by the Secretary in the liquidation 
of any claim assigned to him which is in 
excess of the amount of the insurance paid 
by him in connection with such claim but 
not in excess of the amount of the unin- 
sured loss sustained by the bank or trust 
company which made the loan resulting in 
such claim shall be paid to such bank or 
trust company. 

Sec. 5. Any contract by the Secretary to 
insure a loan under this section shall be 
conclusive evidence of the eligibility of such 
loan for such insurance, and the validity of 
any such contract of insurance shall be in- 
contestible, except for fraud or misrepre- 
sentation on the part of the bank or trust 
company with which such contract was 
made. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary, in administering 
the provisions of this act, shall utilize the 
Officers, employees, and facilities of agencies 
within the Department of Agriculture whose 
functions are similar to the functions au- 
thorized under such provisions, and may 
allot to such agencies any funds available 
for carrying out such provisions. 

Sec. 7. (a) There is created a fund, to be 
known as the farm irrigation loan insur- 
ance fund, which shall be used by the Sec- 
retary as a revolving fund for carrying out 
the provisions of this act. There is author- 
ized to be appropriated to the Secretary the 
sum of $25 million to constitute such fund. 

(b) Moneys in the fund not needed for 
current operations shall be deposited with 
the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the fund or invested in direct obli- 
gations of the United States or obligations 
guaranteed as to principal and interest by 
the United States. 

(c) The Secretary shall include in his an- 
nual report a complete statement with re- 
spect to the status of the fund. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 


H. R. 569. An act to authorize the Post- 
master General to impound mail in certain 
cases; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H. R. 8044. An act to extend the authoriza- 
tion for funds for the hospitalization of 
certain veterans in the Philippines; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


CONSTRUCTION OF HIGHWAYS— 
CHANGE OF CONFEREE 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, because 
of the absence from the city for a few 
days of the senior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], and at his request, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] 
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may be substituted as a conferee on the 
bill (H. R. 8127) to amend and supple- 
ment the Federal-Aid Road Act approved 
July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended 
and supplemented, to authorize appro- 
priations for continuing the construc- 
tion of highways, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


LICENSE FEES OR CHARGES BY 
GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
orp a copy of a resolution unanimously 
approved March 30 by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, ex- 
pressing the sense of the committee 
that the departments and agencies un- 
der its legislative jurisdiction should 
postpone until July 1, 1955, any pending 
plans or proceedings to impose license 
fees or charges. 

The pending proposals of various 
agencies to levy fees for licenses issued 
and similar charges for other services 
rendered was given impetus by reason 
of language included in the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act of 1952—title 
V. Thereafter, on November 5, 1953, 
the Bureau of the Budget, using the 
language contained in the appropriation 
bill as its authority, directed the var- 
ious agencies to establish a schedule of 
fees “which, taking account of the value 
to the recipient and the public policy 
or interest served, shall recover, to the 
full extent possible, the aggregate cost 
afin in the conduct of these activi- 
ties.” 

Mr. President, the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce is not 
hostile to the idea of assessing fees and 
charges; in fact, I think it favors it 
almost unanimously. But committee 
members are of the unanimous opinion 
that such a proposal raises basic ques- 
tions with regard to the fundamental 
philosophy of regulations. The com- 
mittee feels that the Congress should 
set up the basic standards for each 
agency to follow in imposing charges for 
licenses. 

I ask that there be printed in the REC- 
ORD as a part of my remarks the lan- 
guage of title V of the Independent O7- 
fices Appropriation Act of 1952, together 
with a copy of the Bureau of the Budget 
directive of November 5, 1953. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and other matters were ordered to 
be printed in the RecorD, as follows: 

Resolution approved unanimously by the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee: 

The Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee has taken cognizance of 
the proposed rule making with regard to 
license fees or charges and other related 
activities of various departments, agencies, 
bureaus, boards, commissions and services 
of the Government, which execute laws the 
subject matter of which is within the jur- 
isdiction of this committee, and after con- 
ducting a preliminary inquiry into the sub- 
ject matter, has concluded that the proposal 
for various license fees or charges raises basic 
questions with regard to the fundamental 
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philosophy of regulation under the pertinent 
laws, and that any departure from the exist- 
ing structure of licensing by these agencies 
should be resolved specifically by the Con- 
gress after the conclusion of our present 
inquiry: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee that the Department of Commerce and 
any agency, commission, or bureau thereof; 
the Civil Aeronautics Board; the Coast 
Guard; the Federal Trade Commission; the 
Federal Power Commission; and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, respectively, 
should suspend until July 1, 1955, any pend- 
ing or proposed proceeding involving the 
imposition of fees and charges pursuant to 
title V of the Independent Offices Appropria- 
tion Act, 1952 (5 U. S. C. 140), or Circular 
No. A-25 of the Bureau of the Budget, dated 
November 5, 1953. 


'TITLE V—FEES AND CHARGES 


It is the sense of the Congress that any 
work, service, publication, report, document, 
benefit, privilege, authority, use, franchise, 
license, permit, certificate, registration, or 
similar thing of value or utility performed, 
furnished, provided, granted, prepared, or 
issued by any Federal agency (including 
wholly owned Government corporations as 
defined in the Government Corporation Con- 
trol Act of 1945) to or for any person (includ- 
ing groups, associations, organizations, part- 
nerships, corporations, or businesses), except 
those engaged in the transaction of official 
business of the Government, shall be self- 
sustaining to the fullest extent possible, and 
the head of each Federal agency is author- 
ized by regulation (which, in the case of 
agencies in the executive branch, shall be as 
uniform as practicable and subject to such 
policies as the President may prescribe) to 
prescribe therefor such fee, charge, or price, if 
any, as he shall determine, in case none 
exists, or redetermine, in case of an existing 
one, to be fair and equitable taking into con- 
sideration direct and indirect cost to the 
Government, value to the recipient, public 
policy or interest served, and other pertinent 
facts, and any amount so determined or 
redetermined shall be collected and paid into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts: Pro- 
vided, That nothing contained in this title 
shall repeal or modify existing statutes pro- 
hibiting the collection, fixing the amount, or 
directing the disposition of any fee, charge 
or price: Provided further, That nothing con- 
tained in this title shall repeal or modify 
existing statutes prescribing bases for cal- 
culation of any fee, charge or price, but this 
proviso shall not restrict the redetermination 
or recalculation in accordance with the pre- 
scribed bases of the amount of any such fee, 
charge or price. 


Cracutar No. A-25 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU or THE BUDGET, 
Washington D. C., November 5, 1953. 
To the heads of executive departments and 
establishments. 
Subject: Fees for licensing, registration, and 
related activities. 

1. Purpose: This circular establishes gen- 
eral policies under title V of the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act, 1952 (5 U. S. C. 
140), for the charging of fees for licensing, 
registration, and related activities of Federal 
agencies. 

2. Coverage: This circular covers the proc- 
essing of applications for, and the issuance, 
renewal, modification, transfer, or termina- 
tion of, any license, permit, certificate, char- 
ter, registration, exemption, or similar form 
of authorization granted or otherwise pro- 
vided by Federal agencies. The terms “li- 
censing”’ and licensing activities“ as used 
in this circular cover all of the above ac- 
tivities. An equally broad meaning applies 
to license and licensee as used herein, 
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This circular does not cover either permits 
for the use of Government property (such 
as grazing permits or timber-cutting per- 
mits) or any activities of the legislative 
branch, the judiciary, the municipal govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, or the 
Canal Zone Government. 

Subject to the determination of any ques- 
tion as to the legal authority for establishing 
or raising fees (see par. 6), types of activi- 
ties covered by the circular include, but are 
not limited to, the following: 

Certificates of public convenience and ne- 
cessity issued by the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Federal Communications Commission, and 
the Federal Power Commission; 

Patents granted and trade-marks regis- 
tered by the Patent Office of the Department 
of Commerce; 

Radio operators’ licenses and radio-station 
licenses issued by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission; 

Registration, conditional exemptions from 
registration, and qualifications filed with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission; 

Visas, passports, and similar permits issued 
by the Department of State; 

Airman certificates issued by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration; 

Vessel-inspection certificates issued by the 
Coast Guard; 

Certificates issued under the Pure Food 
and Drug Act; and 

Licenses to classify, grade, or weigh agri- 
cultural products issued by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

8. Determination of fees: It shall be the 
policy of Federal agencies engaged in licens- 
ing activities to provide a system of fair and 
equitable fees which, taking account of the 
value to the recipient and the public policy 
or interest served, shall recover, to the full 
extent possible, the aggregate cost incurred 
in the conduct of these activities. 

In fixing fees for licensing activities, the 
general guides set forth below shall be 
followed: 

(a) To the extent possible, each agency 
shall classify its various types of licensing 
proceedings into groups involving substan- 
tially comparable cost factors so as to obtain 
the basis for a general schedule of fees. 

(b) Where there is relatively little varia- 
tion in the cost of individual proceedings of 
a given type, the fees shall be set at a uni- 
form level so as to recover all or substantially 
all of the cost of such type of proceedings. 

(c) Where there is considerable variation 
in the cost of individual proceedings of a 
given type, the following principles shall 
apply: 

(1) If it is possible to classify applications 
in advance on the basis of probable cost of 
the resulting proceedings, especially by using 
suitable units of measurement, the agency 
shall establish a graduated-fee scale based 
upon such classification. 

(2) If it is not possible to classify the 
applications in advance, the agency shall 
establish a uniform fee designed to recover 
as much as possible of the cost to the agency 
for proceedings of such type, while minimiz- 
ing the burden to applicants in low-cost 
proceedings. 

(d) In those cases in which fees, if estab- 
lished in accordance with subparagraphs 
(a), (b), and (c) above, would not fully 
meet the policy set forth at the opening of 
this paragraph, or in which it appears to the 
agency that fees, if so established, would be 
less likely to be fair and equitable, the 
agency shall supplement these specific fees 
with a system of more general fees to be 
paid annually by all parties holding such 
licenses. These general fees might, for ex- 
ample, take the form of annual registration 
fees graduated in relation to volume of busi- 
ness, revenue, or other appropriate charac- 
teristic of the individual entities subject to 
such regulation. In cases where annual 
fees are appropriate, the agency should seek 
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such statutory authorization as may be nec- 
essary to impose such fees (see par. 6). 

4, Determination of cost: For purposes of 
this circular, cost of licensing includes: 

(a) Direct labor costs of personnel as- 
signed to carrying out the licensing activities 
full time or part time. These include the 
costs of personnel assigned to processing 
applications, conducting hearings, publish- 
ing decisions, conducting staff analyses, and 
making inspections or examinations directly 
related to the issuance, modification, re- 
newal, transfer, or termination of a license. 

(b) The purchase price of supplies and 
materials and the costs of contractual serv- 
ices used in the licensing activity. 

(c) An appropriate share of the original 
cost (depreciation) of equipment used, and 
the cost of maintenance and operation of 
such equipment. 

(d) An additional cost factor of not less 
than 15 percent of the sum of the above 
costs, to cover generally such indirect costs 
as agency overhead, collection and deposit 
of fees, maintenance, operation, and depreci- 
ation of buildings, the Government’s share 
of the retirement or social-security benefits 
for the employees, workmen’s compensation, 
and work performed by central agencies. 

(e) Cost, as defined in this circular, does 
not include enforcement activities, rate reg- 
ulation, denial proceedings instituted by the 
agency when involving charges of miscon- 
duct, or revocation proceedings. 

Where adequate cost accounts are kept, 
they shall be used in determining the fees 
established under this circular. Where cost 
accounts are not kept, each agency shall 
make at least once every 2 years such sample 
studies or surveys of costs as are necessary 
to obtain a reasonable approximation of 
costs. Such studies or surveys shall be kept 
available for comparison. 

5. Possible exceptions to cost recovery: At 
the discretion of the agency head, the agency 
may make exceptions to cost recovery either 
by exempting licensees specified below or by 
fixing fees so as to recover less than full cost 
under conditions stated below: 

(a) State or local governments or their 
agents when payment of the full fee would 
not be in the interest of the program or 
world conflict with State law. 

(b) Foreign countries or international or- 
ganizations or their agents when the fur- 
nishing of the service without charge is an 
appropriate courtesy. 

(c) Nationals of a foreign country with 
h comparable fees are set on a reciprocal 
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(d) Charitable nonprofit organizations. 

(e) When full-cost recovery would mani- 
festly impair the public interest. 

(f) When the cost of collecting the fees 
would outweigh the cost of the activity. 

6. Changes in existing law: In any case 
where the collection of a fee for services of 
the types covered by this circular is pro- 
hibited by statute or Executive order, or 
where a statute or Executive order requires 
a fee for any service to be lower than that 
which would be required by this circular, 
the agency concerned shall submit to the 
Bureau of the Budget, under the established 
clearance procedure, drafts of such legisla- 
tion or Executive order as may be necessary 
to permit the fixing of fees as required by 
this circular. The drafts should be accom- 
panied by such recommendations as the 
agency head may deem appropriate. 

7. Timing of initial action under this cir- 
cular: Cost studies or surveys shall be so 
scheduled that the proposed schedule of fees 
will be announced on or before February 1, 
1954. 

To the extent that changes in existing 
statutes or Executive orders are required, the 
agency head shall complete the steps set 
forth in paragraph 6 above on or before Jan- 
uary 1, 1954. 
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8. Announcement and review of fee sched- 
ules: Prior to the establishment of a fee 
schedule, each agency shall provide a reason- 
able opportunity for affected parties to pre- 
sent comments and suggestions as to the 
level and form of the proposed fees. This 
requirement is in addition to, and not in 
substitution for, any other procedural re- 
quirement which may be applicable to 
changes in fee schedules by the agency 
concerned. 

Fee schedules shall be reviewed by each 
agency at least once every 2 years. 

9. Report to the Bureau of the Budget: 
The head of each agency shall make a report 
to the Bureau of the Budget on or before 
May 1, 1954, on the steps he has taken to 
comply with the circular. The report shall 
list the licensing activities of the agency and 
indicate the steps taken to reexamine costs 
and fees, the specific schedules of fees pre- 
scribed under this circular (or where none 
has been prescribed, the reasons therefor), 
the effective dates of such schedules, the 
anticipated change in income from such fees 
for the fiscal years 1954 and 1955 (showing 
the annual income and change therein dis- 
tributed according to the accounts credited), 
and the steps taken under paragraph 6 of 
this circular, 

JosEPH M. DODGE, 
Director 
(By direction of the President). 


ENTRANCE INTO INTERSTATE CIVIL 
DEFENSE COMPACTS BY THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cartson in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 63) authorizing the District 
of Columbia to enter into interstate civil- 
defense compacts, which was, on page 8, 
line 15, after Columbia“, insert and 
with respect to the District of Columbia 
the word ‘Governor’ means the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I have taken up the House amendment 
with both the majority leader and the 
minority leader. I believe the amend- 
ment can be accepted without reference 
to committee. The amendment relates 
to the making of civil-defense compacts 
between the States, in case of emer- 
gency, and uses the word “governor.” 
Of course, there is no governor of the 
District of Columbia; instead, there are 
Commissioners. The amendment thus 
adds the necessary words to clarify that 
situation, so that the joint resolution 
will apply fully to the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Obviously, the amendment should be 
accepted, and I understand there is no 
objection to it. 

Therefore, I move that the Senate con- 
cur in the amendment of the House of 
Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE MEANING OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND DECLINING INCOME—LET- 
TER FROM MRS. CHARLES W. 
COTTON 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, hour 
after hour and day after day we debate 
here on the Senate floor with statistics 
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and figures. We seldom stop to think of 
the human meaning of the figures with 
which we deal. Four million unem- 
ployed is just a statistic. Its enormous 
meaning in human distress and suffering 
apparently does not strike home to many 
in high places. 

Similarly, a 15-percent decline in farm 
income or a 15-percent reduction in 
dairy price supports seems to have only 
a passing statistical meaning to some 
persons. Apparently they fail to look 
behind the figures, to see what these 
things do to human beings. 

I believe the Senate can afford a min- 
ute or two to listen to a letter I have 
just received from a fine farm wife in 
Montana which tells briefly the story of 
the effect of national policy on one re- 
sourceful, capable, and enterprising farm 
family in my State. 

Her letter reads as follows: 

GLasGow, MONT., March 31, 1954. 
Senator James E. Murray, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: You have many figures to 
quote but I wonder how many farmers take 
the time to inform you of what the present 
Government has done to them. 

We own a small dairy farm. Our license 
to sell grade A milk is issued for not more 
than 20 cows. We have been told that in 
spite of price cuts, if we are good managers 
or efficient farmers we will be able to stay in 
business. At present we are working for the 
privilege of staying on the farm and to buy 
anything new is impossible. 

During the Democratic administration we 
raised our standard of living to a par with 
other types of workers. 

We did not bank our profits. They went 
back into the business. We installed a com- 
pletely sanitary raised platform type milking 
parlor and all the conveniences that take the 
drudgery out of farm work. Anyone not 
familiar with farm chores may be inclined to 
call them luxuries but everything from milk- 
ing machine to mechanical milk cooler made 
a job for some factory worker, the railroad 
men who shipped them, and the business 
place that stocked them. 

If we must compete with the cities for our 
farm youth we must show them an equal 
standard of living. 

The last month or more my husband has 
talked of selling the cows and going into car- 
penter work. He is qualified since he did 
that work through the 1930’s under Civil 
Service in the building of Fort Peck Dam. It 
was the money we saved from Fort Peck that 
bought and built up this dairy farm. It was 
no more than a bend in a country road when 
we moved here in 1934. My husband built 
every building and our farm has 7 build- 
ings. They were improved steadily through 
the Democratic administration. Right now 
they need paint but we can’t afford to buy it. 

Of course we plan to stay on our farm and 
hang on. We have had setbacks before. 

The last one was the 1952 flood. We did 
business as usual through the entire flood. 
The men stacked railroad ties in the barn 
and put the cows on them and all the calves 
were kept in the hayloft. We have always 
known we could expect floods so we built up 
with dirt before we put our buildings up. 
No building was badly damaged and no living 
thing on our farm drowned. 

We went on as usual living in our home 
and delivering our milk on time with a boat 
and motor we bought the day the water came 
up. That was easy to live through compared 
to this. 

I believe the Republican administration 
can be likened to the H-bomb dropped in the 
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Pacific. They knew it would be bad but no 
one realized how frightening it could be. 

Come floods, droughts, grasshoppers, or 
Republicans, we Montana farmers will be 
here on our land and we thank you for your 
wonderful understanding of our problems, 
and I think there will be few Republicans by 
next election. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. CHARLES W. COTTON. 


TIGHT MONEY: ONE YEAR AFTER 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 1 
year ago today the Treasury Department 
announced the issuance of a 30-year 
bond bearing 3½ percent interest, the 
longest term and highest rate borne by 
any Treasury issue since before the war. 
This signified a return by our Govern- 
ment, after 20 years, to a policy of tight 
credit and hard money—hard-to-get-at 
money. 

On April 13, 1953, 4 days after the an- 
nouncement, I joined with Senators 
MURRAY, KILGORE, MANSFIELD, NEELY, 
LEHMAN, HENNINGS, and Morse in urging 
that the Secretary withdraw the offering 
pending consultation with the policy- 
making branch of the Government—the 
Congress. We pointed out that this 
drastic change in policy had been pro- 
claimed without public disclosure of the 
facts and open debate. 

Later the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] ad- 
dressed the Senate concerning this same 
policy, and the issuance of the 30-year, 
3%-percent interest-bearing bonds, in a 
very fine and illuminating address. He 
was followed by the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr] and the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND]. 

Our plea for a careful appraisal of the 
consequences that might follow from 
such an abrupt shift in debt-manage- 
ment policy was ignored. 

This move, as we predicted, set off a 
spiral of interest rate increases through- 
out the entire public and private debt 
structure. It demoralized the business 
community, and created a disorderly 
condition in the securities market. 

Its results are plainly evident in the 
serious economic condition that con- 
fronts the national economy today. 

The unwise and unnecessary credit 
and interest-rate policy set in motion 
forces which have proved to be irre- 
trievable. For, despite the abrupt turn- 
about made by the Federal Reserve in 
June, belatedly followed by a reluctant 
Treasury in the late fall of 1953, the 
economy is still sliding downhill. 

Since June 1953, there has been a 
continuous uninterrupted decline in na- 
tional output. Gross national produc- 
tion of goods and services is now some 
$20 billion, annually, below what it 
should have been under conditions of 
sustained economic growth. Unemploy- 
ment has risen by more than 2 million, 
Hours of work have been reduced below 
the standard 40 hours. Payrolls have 
been cut some $6 billion annually, in 
commodity-producing industries since 
July. Farmers have been drastically 
squeezed by lower prices and rigid costs, 
Business failures have risen spectacu- 
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larly. The Federal deficit is rising daily 
as tax receipts fall in response to declin- 
ing individual and business incomes. 

The Washington Post of April 9, 1953 
said that Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey justified the interest-raising 
decision on the following grounds: 

In the Treasury’s view, both production 
and employment now are “at the top” and 
the situation is “a little inflationary.” 
Hence, there is no sense in “putting a bubble 
on top of the boom” by increasing inflation— 
creating bank credit through short-term 
financing. 


This was the statement of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury a year ago today, 
on April 9, 1953, when he was talking 
about inflation and the boom, and there- 
fore was advocating the 30-year, 31⁄4- 
percent interest-bearing bond issue. He 
was coming out strongly against any 
short-term bonds or issues for short- 
term financing. 

Chairman Martin, of the Federal Re- 
serve Board of Governors, testified be- 
fore the House Banking and Currency 
Committee on May 5, 1953. According 
to the Wall Street Journal of May 6, 
1953, he said: 

We can't have “new records at the cash 
register every week.” Sooner or later we have 
to have normalcy; “we have to level this 
out.” 


Earlier, on May 3, 1953, an Associated 
Press dispatch in the Washington Post 
said: 

The Federal Reserve Board is operating 
under the assumption that a little deflation 
now will prevent an economic bust later. 
And the new Republican administration 
stands behind that philosophy. 


On May 12, 1953, Deputy to the Secre- 
tary Burgess, who is in charge of debt 
management, vigorously defended the 
Treasury bond offer in a speech before 
the National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks here in Washington. He 
said: 

A delay of some projects (business invest- 
ment) would be wholesome both for the mar- 
ket and the business situation. Deflation 
is as yet a guess, not a reality. 


I wish my colleagues to know the 
aforementioned statement was said on 
May 12, 1953, when the present adminis- 
tration was thinking about inflation, and 
apparently not seeing any of the signs of 
the times pointing to a dip and a drop in 
the economy. 

Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Carson in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota yield to the Senator 
from New York? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not a fact that 
the high interest rate which was paid 
by the Treasury a year ago, a rate of 
3½ percent, which was a sudden jump 
of one-half of 1 percent, affected not 
only the issue which was put on the 
market, but adversely affected Govern- 
ment bonds, to the extent that the 214 
percent Government bonds which had 
been selling near par were immediately 
forced to a discount of nearly 10 points? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
New York is absolutely correct. I recall 
vividly that he spoke on this subject at 
the time. I am pleased to see on the 
floor today the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], who delivered one of the 
most brilliant and illuminating addresses 
on the hard-money policy I have ever 
heard. Also, I am pleased to see the 
distinguished Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Murray]. He, too, spoke on this 
subject with facts and with persuasion. 
The Senator from New York [Mr. 
LEHMAN], the Senator from Montana, 
and I joined in submitting a resolution 
calling upon the Treasury Department 
to hold up the long-term interest-bear- 
ing bond issue until we could get the 
facts. 

If my colleagues will bear with me I 
believe I will be able to give them infor- 
mation today which is of great impor- 
tance to our Government and to the 
American people. I have been gather- 
ing the information for several weeks, 
because this is the anniversary of what 
I consider to be one of the most dismal 
days in American financial history, April 
9, 1953. I shall try to maintain conti- 
nuity in my remarks, although I shall be 
glad to yield on occasion. I wish to 
bring out certain salient and pointed re- 
marks of key officials of our Government, 
and when I have concluded my remarks 
I shall be glad to yield for any questions 
my colleagues may desire to ask me. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Ido not wish to break up 
the continuity of the able Senator’s ad- 
dress, but I hope he will permit me to 
express my humble thanks for the com- 
pliment he has paid me for my feeble 
efforts, even though I believe it to be 
wholly undeserved. Nevertheless, I ap- 
preciate his kind remarks. I thought 
the consequences of the hard-money 
policy would be disastrous. Unfortu- 
nately my apprehensions have been veri- 
fied. That policy was the real turning 
point. As a result our economy was 
turned downhill. I shall not interrupt 
the Senator further, but I did want to 
thank him quite sincerely for his compli- 
ment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Tennessee had prophetic vision. I re- 
gret that the prophecy he made has 
taken the turn it has. I recall that after 
the Senator had spoken on that occasion 
I said I felt he had made a distinct con- 
tribution to the economic thinking of our 
Government and of Congress. We are 
now paying the price for the policy 
which was then initiated, and the facts 
are rather revealing. 

On May 24, 1953, appearing on Meet 
the Press, the Secretary of the Treasury 
said: 

I think right at the moment we have 
many inflationary pressures. I think that 
they are continuing in a stronger way than 
we had anticipated. 

I think that it’s a very wholesome thing 
to have (withdrawals of several large busi- 
ness firms from financing programs they 
had contemplated) that occur. I’m not sure 
how many business firms have postponed. 
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I'm not sure how many political entities 
like counties and municipalities have post- 
poned, but I think that with the full em- 
ployment that we have at the present time 
that it’s a very wholesome thing not to have 
any further pressure on prices at this time. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York later estimated that the com- 
bined total of bond and stock issues 
that were “ready to go and then post- 
poned” during the first half of 1953 
amounted to 7 percent of gross new cor- 
porate flotations. In addition, about 6 
percent of the total, or about $175 million 
of municipal bond offerings, were post- 
poned. 

In the third quarter of 1953, the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission dis- 
closed that new corporate issues offered 
for investment fell $600 million, or 27 
percent, below the comparable 1952 
quarter. 

Chairman Martin of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, in his recent testimony be- 
fore the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report, has now conceded that a 
miscalculation was made. The 1953 an- 
nual report of the Federal Reserve 
Board, recently released, contains the 
minutes of the meetings of the open- 
market committee. It indicates that as 
early as June 1953, the danger of de- 
flation was recognized. A directive to 
the executive committee was approved 
calling for open-market transactions to 
be handled in such a way as to avoid 
deflation without reviving inflation. On 
September 24, 1953, it was acknowledged 
that the restraint imposed for purposes 
of avoiding a recurrence of inflation had 
not produced the easing of credit that 
was needed to avoid deflation. A new 
directive was adopted emphasizing an 
avoidance of deflation period. 

On September 29, 1953, the loan pol- 
icy committee of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, of which Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey is a member, made 
public a policy raising the interest rate 
on direct SBA loans to small business 
from the 5-percent rate charged by the 
RFC to 6 percent. 

This followed the Federal Reserve 
Board directive emphasizing the import- 
ance of avoiding deflation. Five days 
later, on September 29, the interest rate 
was raised on Small Business Adminis- 
tration loans by 1 percent, in complete 
contradiction to the advice and counsel 
and directive of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

On December 3, 1953, speaking at the 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
cation of Manufacturers in New York 
City, Mr. Burgess, the Deputy Secretary 
of the Treasury, said: 

Money became easier due not to any change 
in administration policy, but largely to an 
actual and prospective change in the de- 
mand for money. 


Mr. Burgess was eminently correct. 
The change in policy is more apparent 
than real. If there is an abundance of 
idle funds available, it is because of the 
depressed state of the economy. Al- 
though there has been a sharp drop in 
market interest rates, the administra- 
tion has not reduced the interest rates 
that it rushed to increase last spring. 
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When interest was being hiked, the ad- 
ministration was in a great hurry to ad- 
just a lot of rates upward. FHA-insured 
mortgage loans were upped from 4% to 
41% percent interest. VA-guaranteed 
mortgage loans were raised from 4 to 
4½ percent. Export-Import Bank loans 
went up one-half percent from 2.75 to 
3.25 percent. CCC crop loans were raised 
from 3.5 to 4 percent. 

I understand that within recent weeks 
that interest rate has returned to 3% 
percent. 

Small-business loans were upped from 
5 to 6 percent. 

Not only has the administration failed 
to reduce these rates now that market 
interest has fallen again, but the Presi- 
dent has requested authority to raise the 
interest rate on GI home mortgage loans 
to a maximum of 5% percent. He has 
also requested authority to widen the 
spread between the maximum interest 
rate on Government-supported home 
mortgages and the yield on long-term 
Government bonds from 11⁄2 to 2½ per- 
cent. 

The administration policy has result- 
ed in a gigantic transfer of income from 
borrowers to lenders. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that it has 
resulted in a gigantic transfer of income 
from the borrowers—who need it for 
investment, expansion, productivity, and 
jobs—to the lenders, who have money 
aplenty. Mr. Burgess said the reason 
money was plentiful was not because of 
the reduction of interest rates, because 
they had not been reduced, but because 
of the depressed economy, with money 
going begging. 

According to the budget for fiscal 1955, 
interest payments on the Federal debt 
will be $297 million higher than in fiscal 
1953 because of higher average interest 
rates and the larger public debt. 

Consumers, farmers, and small-busi- 
ness men are paying millions of dollars 
more in interest today than they did in 
1952 because of the interest-boosting 
campaign undertaken by the adminis- 
tration. 

Throughout America, in country banks 
and financial lending institutions, the 
interest rates are up, and it is common 
in many farming and rural communities 
to find the interest rates to be 6, 7, and 
8 percent—generally 8 percent—on 
money needed for purposes of expansion 
andinvestment. Banks, insurance com- 
panies, sales-finance companies, and in- 
vestment trusts are the chief benefici- 
aries of this bonanza. According to the 
National City Bank of New York, net 
profits of these companies increased 12 
percent between 1952 and 1953. 

During the same period farm parity 
ratio went down from 99 to 91. Farm 
assets in the past 12 months have been 
reduced by $9 billion. The farmer’s 
share of the consumer’s dollar went 
down from 52 to 42 cents. In the fourth 
quarter of 1953 business bankruptcies 
were 27 percent higher than in the simi- 
lar quarter of 1952, yet the profits of the 
financial institutions went up 12 percent. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table demonstrating this con- 
oo be printed in the Recor at this 
point. 
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There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bank's preliminary summary of net income 

of lending corporations for the years 1952 

and 1953 


[Figures are in millions of dollars] 


Reported net 
Num income after 
Industrial groups | ber of 
panies 
Commercial banks 328 
Fire and casualty in- 
surunco - 22 
Investment trusts 173 
finance. 61 
Total. 584 | 1,013 | 1,134 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
commercial bank earnings are still in- 
creasing despite the decreased volume of 
business borrowing. The Journal of 
Commerce for April 2, 1954, reports: 

The vanguard of first quarter bank state- 
ments issued yesterday showed not only 
gains in profits as contrasted with the first 
3 months of 1953, but in most cases the rate 
of improvement exceeded earlier predictions. 
The increase in 1954 first quarter net as con- 
trasted with the 1953 period ranged from 5 
to 14 percent for the first banks to report. 


The administration by accident or de- 
sign has committed the most colossal 
blunder in recent monetary history. 

On May 24, 1953, appearing on Meet 
the Press, the Secretary of the Treasury 
said: 

The thing that has changed the interest 
rate was the ending of the manipulation of 
rates which had been going on for many 
years by the Treasury and the Federal Re- 
serve Board. They had manipulated the 
rates, they had manipulated the money over 
a period of years to depress interest rates. 
When that manipulation stopped the free 
market began to operate and gradually from 
that time on there has been a change in in- 
terest rates which have increased. They're 
still low, but they have increased over what 
they were under the manipulated practice. 


At the very time the Secretary was 
making this statement, the Open Market 
Committee of the Federal Reserve had 
already decided to launch open-market 
purchase operations to curb the rise in 
interest rates and to avoid the deflation- 
ary consequences of the Treasury's 
policies. 

At the very time the Secretary of the 
Treasury was talking about interest rates 
finding their normal level in the open 
market, the Federal Reserve Open Mar- 
ket Committee was attempting to set a 
policy of holding down interest rates. 
Apparently, the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Treasury Department have no 
means of communication. I suggest that 
we find out whether their telephone lines 
have been cut, because there does not 
seem to be a continuity of policy with 
reference to the great instrumentalities 
of finance in the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY, I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Of course, the Senator 
from Minnesota realizes that the respon- 
sibilities placed upon the Secretary of the 
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Treasury are such that he must neces- 
sarily know about these matters. He has 
the responsibility of financing the Gov- 
ernment debt, which costs the Nation 
approximately $6 billion a year. It is 
his responsibility to say what rates the 
Government shall pay on Government 
obligations and it is his responsibility to 
keep up with the varied details. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
But is it not true that when we read the 
statement of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury as compared with the statement of 
the Federal Reserve Open Market Com- 
mittee, apparently one hand does not 
know what the other hand is doing? 

I should like to proceed to show how 
these things operate. Unfortunately, as 
the record suggests, the Federal Reserve 
Board was still under restraints imposed 
by the administration and open market 
transactions were not adequate to over- 
come the Treasury’s interest-boosting 
campaign. This is a fine example of the 
so-called independence of the Federal 
Reserve Board that the administration 
has made so much noise about. 

Under the Secretary’s urging and Mr. 
Burgess’ activities, the interest rate on 
Treasury securities was pushed to arti- 
ficially record high levels on June 1, 
1953. 

I submit, Mr. President, that this is 
throwing confusion into the money mar- 
ket. It has resulted in a kind of dis- 
orderly marketing practice which has 
cost the American people hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it not also true that that will have an 
effect upon the Government's selling 
bonds to individuals? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the Sen- 
ator is correct. In my opinion, the pro- 
cedure which was followed for a period 
of time provoked real disorder and a 
kind of economic confusion the like of 
which this country has not seen for 
years. 

On June 1, 1953, the market for Treas- 
ury securities broke. Never under a 
Democratic administration had the mar- 
ket become “disorderly.” As the Victory 
Loan 2s fell in price, bidders withdrew 
from the market. At the close of busi- 
ness United States Government bonds 
had been forced down to 89. 

Last April 18, Mr. President, I wrote 
to the Secretary of the Treasury ex- 
pressing my opposition to the new high 
interest rate policy. I received a reply 
from Mr. Burgess, dated April 28, a por- 
tion of which is pertinent to this discus- 
sion. Let me quote from his letter: 

The very fact that market prices of long- 
term securities have fallen—and that inter- 
est rates have risen—may work toward 
strengthening rather than weakening the 
financial institutions which you mention, 
A reduction in prices of existing long-term 
Government issues provides these institu- 
tions with opportunities to invest newly ac- 
cumulated funds in these issues (through 
market purchases) at higher rates of return, 
As a result, their financial structure may be 
strengthened and at the same time increased 
dividends may be provided to millions of 
policyholders and savings depositors. 
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But this is not the complete story. 
For the full implication of the new high 
interest-rate policy and Mr. Burgess’ ex- 
planation of it, I refer to a new book 
which has just been released today by 
the Public Affairs Institute, The Hard 
Money en by Gross and Lumer. I 
read from page 86: 

For wealthy individuals and large finan- 
cial institutions with steady flow of new 
funds, the decline in Government bond 
prices opened up opportunities for switch- 
ing, making tax savings, buying bargains, 
and obtaining increased rates of return. 


It cost the Government many millions 
of dollars in new interest charges, and it 
cost the average American millions of 
dollars in increased financing overhead 
charges. But for a few wealthy individ- 
uals and financial corporations it was a 
bonanza. This is exactly what Mr. Bur- 
gess said. Listen to the language in his 
letter to me: 

A reduction in prices of existing long-term 
Government issues provides these institu- 
tions with opportunities to invest newly 
accumulated funds in these issues (through 
market purchases) at higher rates of return. 


Is the fiscal policy of this country sup- 
posed to be directed toward the benefit 
of a half dozen investment banks, or is 
the fiscal policy supposed to be directed 
toward the solvency, the productivity, 
and the prosperity of the American 
people? That is the question I ask— 
the answer should be obvious. Mone- 
tary policy, which is often complex, in- 
tricate, and sometimes beyond the un- 
derstanding of those who do not spend 
weeks studying it, is the hidden strength 
and the hidden philosophy—I empha- 
size the words hidden philosophy”—of 
this administration. This monetary pol- 
icy is cloaked in the intricacies of the 
financial world. To be sure it is difficult 
to explain and understand. It is our 
duty, however, as Members of this body, 
to have the time and, we hope, have the 
information with which to understand 
such matters, to bring this situation to 
the attention of the American people. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. Could the able Senator 
from Minnesota supplement the state- 
ment of losses he has just made by indi- 
cating how much was lost by the holders 
of the bonds which dropped 11 points in 
@ single day? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not have the 
exact figures. All I can say is that when 
the market broke on June 1, 1953, lit- 
erally millions of dollars were liquidated 
at that particular time. The Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] spoke 
in the Senate at that time about what 
was happening in his own State, where 
the State banks had their reserves in- 
vested in Government bonds. The State 
Banking Commissioner of Mississippi 
required that the banks place more 
money into the reserves because of the 
fall in the price of Government bonds. 
This action restricted credit, tightened 
the money market, and resulted in de- 
pressed prices for many commodities in 
his State. This happened in many other 
areas of the United States. 
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Mr. President, monetary-fiscal policy 
is supposed to be a great mystery. We 
are told, time after time, that it is not 
our business; that these financial opera- 
tions are better handled by alleged 
financial experts. I submit that when 
a limited number of persons claim to be 
so expert, it is time to look into what 
the experts are doing. That is what we 
are trying to do today. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. Does the able Senator 
from Minnesota doubt that in practically 
every county and city in the United 
States large numbers of persons who 
owned the Government bonds, which 
dropped 11 points in a day, suffered 
serious losses? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have no doubt 
whatsoever. I say to the Senator from 
West Virginia that the 30-year bond is- 
sue, having an interest rate of 314 per- 
cent, and selling as low as 98 cents on the 
dollar, which was bought up by a handful 
of big operators, today sells for $1.09. 
The bond price went down to 98; today 
the price is $1.09. I checked with the 
Federal Reserve Board to ascertain the 
quotation. 

Mr. President, I quoted a moment ago 
from a new publication, the Public Af- 
fairs Institute. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. In 
the light of the present interest rates, I 
wish to ask the Senator how much more 
the taxpayers are now paying for interest 
than they paid in 1952. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As I look around 
the Chamber and in the galleries I see a 
number of taxpayers. I wish to tell these 
taxpayers that because of the new fiscal 
policy they are paying $297 million more 
this year for public-debt interest then 
they paid last year. That is the bonanza, 
that is the gift, that is the giveaway, 
because of what I consider to be the most 
colossal blunder in the monetary history 
of our country. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. Can it be possible that 
the Senator’s statement is correct? 
Does he not remember that General 
Eisenhower and scores of other Republi- 
can speakers 2 years ago unconditionally 
promised that the taxes of the American 
people would be promptly reduced if the 
Republican ticket were elected? That 
ticket was unfortunately elected. The 
eminent Senator from Minnesota cer- 
tainly would not even intimate that the 
Eisenhower administration has not fully 
performed all the Republican campaign 
promises made 2 years ago? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say to the 
Senator from West Virginia that what 
was said and what has been done are two 
different stories. One is entertaining; 
the other is very distressing. We are 
now in the distress period. The show 
has gone by; now we are having to pay 
the price. We are paying the price for 


one of the most colossal monetary blun- 
ders in our history. By the time I have 
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finished with the documentation, I do 
not believe any fairminded or objective 
person will doubt it for a moment. 

Mr. NEELY. Then the Senator from 
Minnesota believes that the tax burden 
has been increased? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I say not neces- 
Sarily the taxes, but the cost of financing 
the public debt, which is the interest 
cost, has increased. The Bureau of the 
Budget itself indicated it and said so. 
Not Senator Humpnurey, but the Bureau 
o? the Budget showed hat an additional 
$297 million was required for interest 
on the public debt this coming year be- 
cause of increased interest rates. 

Mr. NEELY. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota believe that overall taxes have 
been lowered by the Eisenhower admin- 
istration? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. They have not been 
lowered, because there has been a trans- 
fer. While there has been some reduc- 
tion in the taxes, as was provided in the 
law of 1951, which was not an act of 
this Congress—it was automatic—actu- 
ally what has happened is that the op- 
erating costs of the average individual 
have goneup. The cost of living and the 
cost of financing have gone up month 
after month. 

Mr. NEELY. The Senator does not 
doubt that the cost of living has gone 
up? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The cost of living 
has gone up. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the Senator 
from Minnesota tell us what he means 
by saying that the cost of financing the 
interest charge on the national debt 
has increased? Does he mean to say 
that our national debt has increased? 
I thought the Congress was responsible 
for keeping the debt within manageable 
bounds, within the $275 billion limit. I 
did not know that the interest rates on 
the national debt had been increased. 
I should like to have an explanation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Interest rates were 
increased substantially. One issue of 
short-term securities sustained a three- 
fourths percent increase. Another issue 
of the 30-year securities had an interest 
rate of 3% percent. The budget sub- 
mitted by the President calls for an 
additional $297 million to finance the 
public debt, over and above the amount 
of a year ago. That $297 million covers 
the increased cost of financing the debt, 
due to increased interest rates as the re- 
sult of administration policy, and it also 
covers the increase in the public debt 
due to deficit financing. 

So there is not a shadow of a doubt, 
there is no one who can have any doubt, 
about the fact that the additional cost 
of financing the public debt is due to 
the administration’s policy, which has 
resulted in sharply increased interest 
rates. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I assume, then, 
that very soon we shall receive another 
message asking for an increase in the 
debt ceiling. That means, of course, 
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that automatically the amounts paid in 
interest on the debt alone will be in- 
creased proportionately. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it not also true that while the Gov- 
ernment is paying the additional amount 
of interest on the national debt, in a 
great many instances the price of the 
bonds has gone down from 100 to 89, a 
decline of 11 percent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. For a period of 
time, some bonds declined 11 points. 
Now the price has risen to par value. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The people who were holders of those 
bonds were taxpayers too, are they not? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
South Carolina is correct. 

Let me at this time point out what has 
been mentioned here by the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovcras]. I have 
heard the Senator from Virginia [Mr, 
Byrrp] and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. GeorcE] refer to the same matter a 
number of times. I wish to say to my 
colleagues that as of March 26, 1954, 
which was only a couple of weeks ago, 
there was on deposit in the commercial 
banks of the United States, to the credit 
of the Treasurer of the United States, 
$6,161,477,609.46—over $6 billion. This 
is according to the daily statement of 
the United States Treasury. The tax- 
payers are now paying on that money 
from 2% to 3 percent interest. Yet it 
is used by the bankers without charge. 
It is costing the taxpayers between $175 
million and $200 million a year, on the 
basis of the March 26, 1954, statement 
of the Treasury. As of March 26, 1954, 
there were on hand over $6 billion in 
cash reserves. That is the general re- 
serve which is kept on hand at all times, 
upon which the taxpayers, the Ameri- 
can people, are paying anywhere from 
2% to 3 percent interest, at a cost of 
from $175 million to $200 million a year. 
Yet that money stays in commercial 
banks, without drawing 1 mill, one iota, 
of interest for the Government of the 
United States, and it is available there 
for the banks to use in any of their lend- 
ing operations, for which they charge 
interest. 

At this point I should like to call the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that 
in the House of Representatives Mr. Wol- 
corr has introduced a bill, H. R. 8729, 
and in the Senate the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. CAPEHART] has introduced a 
bill, S. 3206. What is the purpose of the 
two bills? The bills would extend the 
authority of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem for 2 years, up to July 1, 1956, to 
purchase obligations directly from the 
Treasury. That is what is called the 
overdraft privilege. In other words, if 
at the end of any one day the Govern- 
ment of the United States is short of 
money it can the next morning have the 
Federal Reserve Board purchase what- 
ever certificates are necessary to give the 
Government of the United States what- 
ever money it needs with which to con- 
duct its business, The two bills to which 
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I have referred, one introduced by Mr. 
Wotcort, chairman of the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, and one 
by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, would 
extend that privilege for 2 years, 

What does that mean to the junior 
Senator from Minnesota? It indicates 
that there is no need for the Treasury of 
the United States to have approximately 
$6 billion in cash lying around in banks, 
upon which the American people pay 
from 2% to 3 percent interest, at a cost 
of from $175 million to $200 million a 
year. It means that we could save our- 
selves the payment of that amount of 
interest and finance other operations of 
the Government. This illustrates the 
purpose of what we call the overdraft 
privilege, whereby the Federal Reserve 
Board may purchase obligations directly 
from the Treasury. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina, 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it not also true that under the sys- 
tem in operation at the present time, if 
the debt ceiling were raised to $290 bil- 
lion, the Treasury would have the right 
to leave such additional money in the 
banks and they would not have to pay 
any interest on it? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
South Carolina is absolutely correct. 
One of the most persuasive arguments 
the junior Senator from Minnesota ever 
heard was the one made by the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] when he called 
attention to the amount of money lying 
idle in the banks of the United States, 
Government money, your money, Mr. 
Taxpayer, upon which the American peo- 
ple are paying from 2% to 3 percent 
interest, costing you, Mr. Taxpayer, from 
$175 million to $200 million. If it is 
necessary, it should be done; but is it 
necessary? No. There has been statu- 
tory authority permitting the Federal 
Reserve System to purchase Treasury ob- 
ligations any time the Treasury needs 
funds, up to a maximum of $5 billion, 
This policy was initiated prior to the 
war years. 

The chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the Senate [Mr. 
CAPEHART] has introduced S. 3206, to ex- 
tend such authority until July 1, 1956. 
Mr. Wotcort, of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, seeks to accomplish the same 
purpose by a bill, H. R. 8729, which he 
has introduced. Why were those bills in- 
troduced? So the Federal Government 
would not have to default upon its obli- 
gations; so the Federal Treasury at all 
times would have authority to meet its 
obligations, because there is a fluctuation 
in the amount of money which the 
Treasury has from receipts of taxes, and 
naturally, bookkeeping problems are in- 
volved. So there really is such flexibil- 
ity. However, both are not needed. Itis 
not necessary to have $6 billion lying in 
the banks, drawing no interest for the 
Government of the United States, and 
upon which the taxpayers are paying in- 
terest; and also have what is known as 
the overdraft privilege, by which the 
Federal Reserve System is authorized to 
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buy up Government obligations. It is 
high time that the administration was 
called to task for it. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. If I correctly understand 
the statement of the Senator from Min- 
nesota, the Government already has the 
overdraft privilege; does it not? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It does at this very 
minute. 

Mr. LONG. That principle permits 
the Government to pay whatever money 
it may need to pay from day to day in 
order that it may do business; does it 
not? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. Let us assume that today there 
is a $2-million overdraft. Tomorrow the 
Treasury may sell to the Federal Reserve 
System whatever certificates it needs to 
sell in order to be able to pay that over- 
draft. 

Mr. LONG. As the Senator has 
pointed out, there is an amount of $6 bil- 
lion lying idle in banks, on which the 
Government has to pay interest. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The exact amount 
as of March 26, 1954, was $6,161,477,- 
609.46. 

Mr. LONG. The Government is pay- 
ing interest on that money at a rate of 
somewhere between 2 and 3 percent, is it 
not? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
Representative Parman, who is an emi- 
nent scholar in this field, estimates that 
the interest rate is between 276 and 3 
percent. 

Mr. LONG. I think my 10-year-old 
daughter could calculate that the Gov- 
ernment is paying interest on such 
money in the banks in an amount of ap- 
proximately $120 million a year. That 
amount could be saved if the Govern- 
ment were not paying interest on the 
money. I have heard Senators argue for 
4 or 5 hours over a matter involving an 
economy of possibly ten or fifteen thou- 
sand dollars. Here there is a possibility 
of saving $120 million a year, which sav- 
ing would not cost the Government any 
loss of efficiency at all. Such a saving 
could be accomplished by one simple de- 
cision in the operations of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
eminently correct. Think what could 
happen to our school lunch program if 
the Government did not have to pay that 
amount of interest to people who do not 
need lunches, Think what could be done 
with the housing construction program 
in the different communities of America 
if there were available from $175 million 
to $200 million in additional funds. 
Think what could be done with the farm 
and the road programs. However, the 
Eisenhower administration economy pro- 
gram does not seem to cover the cost of 
higher interest rates and increased costs 
for oe the public debt. 

MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the senator yield? 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Minnesota has emphasized what the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia [Mr, 
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Byrp], the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], and the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DoucrAs l, have said, to the effect that 
the Federal Government has, in the pri- 
vate banks of the country, an amount 
somewhat in excess of $6 billion. Do I 
correctly understand the situation? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator un- 
derstands it correctly. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Could the Senator 
from Minnesota state how long this 
money has been put on deposit in that 
manner? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The daily balance 
sheet of the Treasury shows an average 
of between $414 billion and $6 billion on 
almost any day of the week one could 
pick. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is also correct 
to state, is it not, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment pays interest on the money 
which it has on deposit in those banks? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it also true that 
bankers who have that money on de- 
posit in their banks are free to lend that 
money as they see fit, and to charge 
whatever the interest rate may be on 
the loans they thus make? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Indeed they can 
do that. 

wi MANSFIELD. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming, 

Mr. HUNT. I have listened to the in- 
quiries by the Senator from Montana, 
and I should now like to ask the Senator 
from Minnesota what reason or excuse 
the administration gives for allowing 
money to lie idle in the banks, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the admin- 
istration gives what would be a plaus- 
ible and reasonable excuse, if it were not 
for another fact, namely, the overdraft 
privilege. The argument of the admin- 
istration is that a big Government such 
as ours needs a substantial balance 
every day in order to meet current obli- 
gations. Of course there will be varia- 
tions; the sum will go up and will go 
down. I think any fair-minded person 
would wish to see the Government have 
a reasonable sum of money in the banks, 
I have heard $1 billion or $2 billion men- 
tioned as a reasonable figure. But there 
is a safety valve that has not been talked 
about very much, and it is the so-called 
overdraft privilege, by means of which 
the Treasury can sell obligations to the 
Federal Reserve Board at any time, to 
meet current necessities and current de- 
mands. 

Mr. HUNT. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota remember that when the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury appeared before 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
last year, at the time the administration 
was requesting an increase in the debt 
limit, some intimation was given that if 
this money was allowed to rest in the 
banks, it would be an inducement or 
encouragement or “come on” for the 
banks to buy Government bonds, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I was not a mem- 
ber of the committee, but I heard that 
matter discussed. 
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I know that last year the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee told the administra- 
tion there would not be an increase in 
the debt ceiling. I also know that last 
year the administration was able to get 
along within the present debt ceiling, by 
doing more careful housekeeping and by 
careful financial operations. So we did 
not then need an increase in the debt 
ceiling. I am not saying we may not 
need one. I will view that situation and 
judge it on its merits; I do not say we 
may not need to increase the debt ceiling. 

Mr. HUNT. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota feel we will need to increase 
the national debt ceiling before we have 
utilized the idle $6 billion that is lying in 
the banks all over the Nation? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I feel that a major 
portion of the $6 billion should be used. 
It is an extra expense load that the Gov- 
ernment carries. I think it is excessive, 
particularly when the Government has 
the overdraft privilege, in connection 
with the Federal Reserve Board. I do 
not believe the Government needs to 
have that much money in the banks. 

Mr. HUNT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Minnesota yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Minnesota yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
With the $6 billion or more dollars in 
the banks, drawing no interest while it 
lies there, is it not also true that the 
Government has borrowed money on 
short-term notes, and has paid as much 
as 2 percent interest? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
In fact, more than 2 percent interest 
has been paid. The Government was 
paying 1% percent interest. The last 
time the Government paid as much as 
2% percent interest, and generally pays 
around 296 percent. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it not also true that in the last year 
and one-half the interest rate on short- 
term notes has increased more than 1 
percent? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. President, a while ago I was quot- 
ing from a book entitled “The Hard 
Money Crusade,” published by the Pub- 
lic Affairs Institute. The Public Affairs 
Institute has a fine reputation for ob- 
jectivity and fairness. Then, Mr. Pres- 
ident, listen to what the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce had to say on July 7, 
1953. I am speaking now of how some 
persons were able to use to their own 
advantage the drop in the market price 
of the bonds, and then the increase in 
the interest rates. 

Listen to this, Mr. President: 

Most of New York’s larger banks engaged 
in tax switching operations on a large scale, 
their statements indicate. Not only did such 
operations result in longer term tax savings 
but also they brought into sight substan- 
tial capital gains, taxable at a lower rate, 
on the securities bought for replacement of 
those sold. Also current income through 
immediately higher yields were provided by 
the replacement securities. 

That is what I call complicated lan- 
guage for the following situation: When 
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there was a decline in the price of Gov- 
ernment bonds, there was considerable 
liquidation of Government bond hold- 
ings, in order to make it possible to make 
new bond purchases at higher rates of 
interest. In other words, if a person 
had a Government bond paying, let us 
Say, 2-percent interest, at a value of, 
let us say, 95, the thing for him to do 
was to sell the bond at 95 with 2-percent 
interest, and then buy one at 92, paying 
34%-percent interest, and hold that 92 
bond—8 points below par—until today, 
and sell at 109. 

Mr. President, how many persons can 
do that? I will tell you how many per- 
sons can: The few wealthy persons and 
the large financial institutions having a 
Steady flow of new funds. They are the 
ones who can do it. 

This is what Mr. Burgess said to me; 
I read from his letter: 

A reduction in prices of existing long- 
term Government issues provides these in- 
stitutions with opportunities to invest newly 
accumulated funds in these issues (through 
market purchases) at higher rates of return, 


There the Deputy Secretary of the 
Treasury was telling how to make money 
in the money market—at whose ex- 
pense? At the public’s expense. 

Mr. President, if someone wishes to 
make money from his neighbor, in a 
private transaction, that is what is called 
normal business. But we are financing 
the public debt. When we start to ma- 
nipulate interest rates and security 
values in connection with a public debt 
of almost $275 billion, I say we are play- 
ing with dynamite. This thing can ex- 
plode right in our faces, 

What is more, the result is to open 
up the possibilities of unusual profits. 
If we do that, we are likely to bring on 
ourselves the justifiable criticism of hay- 
ing manipulated the financial market. 

Mr. President, the life-insurance com- 
panies also found the high interest rate 
profitable. The Wall Street Journal of 
June 4, 1953, reported as follows: 

The life-insurance companies, of course, 


have saved money through their market 
purchases. 


While the large banks and insurance 
companies were gaining from the new 
policy, however, the small banks and 
small investors were in trouble. With 
smaller reserves, and thus more con- 
cerned with the maintenance of liquid- 
ity, they had bought Government bonds 
with the understanding they could sell 
them at par. With declines below par, 
they were faced with the sorry choice of 
either selling and sustaining losses or 
holding on to maturity and impairing 
their liquidity position. 

In other words, if they sold them, they 
took a loss. If they held on to them, 
and did not sell until maturity, in order 
to get par, they restricted their possi- 
bilities of extending credit. 

Book value depreciation was also seri- 
ous to small banks, in itself. 

Mr. President, at this point I read 
from pages 84 and 85 of the book en- 
titled The Hard Money Crusade,” pub- 
lished by the Public Affairs Institute: 


Declines in the prices of Government 
bonds brought a strong protest from the 
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president of the Independent Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America. Addressing the associa- 
tion's convention in Atlanta, Ga., March 24, 
1953, President D. E, Brumbaugh said— 


Mr. President, let it be noted that the 
quotation I am about to give is from the 
president of the Independent Bankers 
Association of America, not from a labor 
organizer or a politician: 

I have always believed in the law of supply 
and demand. However, many individuals 
and banks purchased these bonds in good 
faith and in the belief that they would 
always be able to redeem them or sell them 
at or near par. 

At the present time the long-term bonds 
are selling at a fraction better than 94 with 
the result that many banks who liquidate 
them will suffer a considerable loss. 

This condition adds to the perplexing 
problems of many of the smaller or unit 
banks since they usually invest in long- 
term Government bonds due to the added 
income they receive. 

The impairment of capital due to the re- 
duced market value of securities also will 
mean the passing of more unit banks into 
the hands of the larger banks and holding 
companies in those States where branch 
banking is permitted, 


Mr. President, there we see the presi- 
dent of the Independent Bankers Asso- 
ciation taking sharp issue with the Gov- 
ernment. He is saying categorically 
that the reduction in the value of these 
securities forced little banks to the wall, 
forced them to merge, building bigger 
and greater chain banks and extending 
the system of branch banking on the 
part of the large banks all over the 
country. 

These are not the words of the junior 
Senator from Minnesota. I have read 
the statement of the leading banker of 
the Independent Bankers Association. 
Let me make it clear that I believe in 
private banks. I do not want the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to take 
over the banking business. I believe in 
the independent bank, and I want to pro- 
tect our private system of financing. 
I am not speaking in behalf of any 
Government system. However, I will 
say that if a handful of greedy opera- 
tors abuse their privileges and their re- 
sponsibilities they will open up a Pan- 
dora’s box of trouble. The public inter- 
est in this financial field must be pro- 
tected. 

Financing is the heart and core, the 
lifeblood, of a free enterprise system. 
Too many times in our Nation’s history 
have we had bankers’ panics. That is 
a polite word or phrase for a recession 
or depression created by the restriction 
of credit. My good father suffered 
through several of them. 

The Government of the United States 
is here to protect the interest of the 
people. The private banks have one re- 
sponsibility, namely, to protect their de- 
positors and to serve the credit needs 
of the country; and the private financial 
institutions have a solemn responsibility 
to provide adequate credit at reason- 
able rates of interest for a growing, ex- 
panding economy. 

All the junior Senator from Minne- 
sota is trying to say is that it is the duty 
of the Government to work in behalf of 
& productive and expanding economy. 
It is the duty of the Government to 
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try to see to it that our private financial 
and banking system is protected, and 
that it is properly regulated in the pub- 
lic interest. If we fail in this respect, 
we are likely to find ourselves faced 
with the possibility—which is a possibil- 
ity T hope will never become a reality 
of overall Government financing. 

I believe in a free economy. I believe 
in a free financial economy. I believe 
in a free competitive economy, and I 
want to protect it. I am no enemy of 
the banker. I am trying to be his best 
friend. In my judgment, if the Treas- 
ury policy which was initiated a year 
ago is pursued, there will be fewer and 
fewer small banks, fewer and fewer in- 
dependent banks, and more and more of 
the big ones. The big ones will grow 
bigger, and when the big banks grow 
bigger and credit is in the hands of a 
handful of people, we live by sufferance. 

Senators will remember the fight by 
Andrew Jackson against the so-called 
Bank of the United States, which was 
the first great fight in this country for 
economic liberty. We won our political 
liberty and independence in the Revolu- 
tion. We won our economic liberty in 
the struggle of Andrew Jackson against 
the great financial octopus which was 
sucking the lifeblood out of the Amer- 
ican economy. We broke that hold. 
We now have a great banking structure 
in this country. Let us keep it clean. 
Let us keep it competitive, and operative 
in the most wholesome and honorable 
manner. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. Is it not true that the 
policies which are now being pursued, 
and which the Senator has been so ably 
describing, are the same kind of policies 
which caused thousands of small banks 
in the United States to close their doors 
in the 1920's? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. MURRAY. Montana has a very 
considerable small banking system. 
Hundreds of the small banks closed 
their doors during that period as a 
result of the policies which have been 
described. 

Is it not true that some of the ablest 
economic writers during that period in 
the 1920's and the 1930's very severely 
criticized the banking business, and also 
the entire capitalistic system, for their 
failure to cooperate with the adminis- 
tration in trying to break the depression 
in that era? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. MURRAY. Fortune magazine, in 
an article in 1938, had this to say in 
criticism of the banking business and 
the capitalistic system during the period 
when they failed to cooperate with the 
Government: 

American business has consistently mis- 
appropriated the principles of democracy. 
American business has made use of its prin- 
ciples to its own enormous profit, but it has 
failed entirely to grasp the social implica- 
tions of its profitmaking. As representing 
the capitalist economy, business has an obli- 
gation to build a workable economic system. 


It seems to me to be very clear that 
at the present time the big business in- 
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terests, the big bankers, and the big 
financial institutions, are failing to co- 
operate with the American people in 
their efforts to prevent the country from 
experiencing another period of depres- 
sion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Montana. The Senator from 
Montana is the author of the Full Em- 
ployment Act. He was very instru- 
mental in seeing to it that we have today 
a Council of Economic Advisers and a 
Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port. I think these two agencies of Gov- 
ernment have done much to keep the 
American people properly informed as to 
economic developments and trends. The 
Senator's observations are always worthy 
of public attention and public confidence. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The President and 
his advisers have been telling the Ameri- 
can pecple that the Democrats manipu- 
lated money to artificially depress inter- 
est rates. The administration was going 
to let the “free market” determine what 
the interest rate should be. It talked 
a great deal about a “free market,” but it 
actually forced the market to try to 
“prove” what it had repeated so often 
and had come to believe. When forcing 
the market had to be abandoned—as 
Secretary Humphrey and Mr. Burgess 
subsequently admitted—lest the economy 
plunge headlong into a bottomless spiral, 
the greatest error of modern finance was 
exposed. 

By the way, everything that was said 
on this floor a year ago has come true, 
and every criticism which the junior 
Senator from Minnesota and others ley- 
eled against this fiscal policy has been 
admitted to be true by the action of the 
5 of the Treasury and his dep- 
uty. 

As the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] stated a few moments ago, the 
prophecy he then made, regretfully, has 
begun to materialize. The comments 
which the Senator from Tennessee made 
at that time—and I listened to his ad- 
dress and read it the following day and 
commented upon it—as to the fallacies of 
the policy of the Treasury Department 
have now been confessed by the Treas- 
ury Department itself. Senators en- 
gaged in the debate on this question have 
rendered a public service, because re- 
luctantly the Treasury Department has 
had to withdraw. 

How well I remember the situation in 
my home State of Minnesota. I read a 
lead editorial in the largest newspaper 
of my State, taking the hide off me—“To 
think that a Senator—and a junior 
Senator to boot—would even have the 
audacity to contest the financial wis- 
dom of the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Deputy Secretary.” 

I admit that it was quite an under- 
taking; but whether it was by luck, de- 
sign, accident, or premeditated judg- 
ment, the junior Senator from Minne- 
sota was right, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Deputy Secretary 
were wrong. So was the newspaper. 
How they have been scrambling for 
higher ground as the flood of criticism 
has moved in on them. How they would 
like to forget. But we shall remind 
them, They are not going to forget. 
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What they are going to do is temporari- 
ly to try to set it aside, to return an- 
other day. But we shall be here, as the 
warriors were at the Pass of Thermop- 
ylae. 

The free market confirmed that the 
Democrats had priced their long term 
bonds with a precision that could not 
be beat. The 2½ Victory Loans have 
been selling at par with no support. 
The market also revealed that the Re- 
publican administration had tried to 
impose an artificially high interest rate 
that could not be supported by the basic 
underlying economic conditions. In 
saying this I measure my words slowly 
but with staccato precision. I repeat 
that this administration bears the re- 
sponsibility for the greatest overpricing 
and miscalculation of the bond market 
in recent times. 

Mr. President, let them try to dis- 
prove that fact. They are caught, and 
they know it. The vaunted financial 
geniuses of the National City Banks of 
New York, Cleveland, and Chicago over- 
priced a billion-dollar bond issue by more 
than one-fourth percentage point. In 
less than 1 year, the 34%4-percent bond 
issue had risen to a premium of $9 per 
$100 of par value, or a yield of 2.7 per- 
cent. 

Mr. President, let me refer again to 
the April 28, 1953, letter which I received 
from Mr. Burgess. He wrote: 

The Treasury Department apparently was 
successful in gaging the interest rate which 
would be required to increase investment in 
long-term Government securities. 


Today, Mr. President, they are selling 
at 109. 

I continue to read from Mr. Burgess’ 
letter: 

As a result, trading in the new bond since 
it was announced has been at prices very 
close to par. 


Mr. President, par is an indication of 
good judgment. If a bond, for instance, 
is below par, it may be underpriced; if 
is above, it may be overpriced. If one is 
accurate, and has the kind of financial 
genius which some people are reputed 
to have, one gets very close to par, that 
is, between 99 and 101. If we give an 
extra point, then par is between 98 and 
102. However, Mr. President, he never 
gets down to 89 or up to 109. Anyone 
with a temperature of 89 or with a fever 
of 109 dies. That is putting it in med- 
ical terms. In financial terms it might 
not be quite that unfortunate, but the 
economy is not well. 

I continue to read from Mr. Burgess’ 
letter: 

In other words, the market itself confirmed 
the fact that the Treasury offered what was 
necessary to attract long-term funds, in 
competition with other borrowers—and no 
more than was necessary. 


Mr. President, oh, how he wishes he 
had not put that statement in his letter: 
“and no more than was necessary.” 

Right after issuance the bonds went 
down for a while, and then they went on 
up. That is not a very good calculation. 

I am sure these are words the Treas- 
ury would today like to forget. 

The people who own the year-old 
bonds have profited by $90 million at 
Uncle Sam’s expense, and that is only 
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the beginning of the added interest 
burden this unnecessary interest boost- 
ing of a year ago has heaped on the backs 
of borrowers; namely, the people of the 
United States. 

On the other hand, Mr. President, if 
we have a little butter in surplus, it is 
said to be just awful. Where are the 
headlines about the policy we are dis- 
cussing today? Where are the front 
page stories about overcharging the 
American people on a billion dollar bond 
issue? Where are the headlines about 
the $90 million profit in 1 year for a 
handful of bankers and investment 
companies? 

Oh, Mr. President, you do not read 
about that. However, if a poor farmer 
happens to sell a little butter to the Gov- 
ernment, that is a major problem, which 
requires the deliberations of the Cabinet, 
speeches of Members of Congress, and 
journalistic gymnastics of the press. 

I shall give them something to think 
about. The greatest, the most colossal 
blunder in the monetary history of 
America was brought about by the 
vaunted geniuses of business. Let them 
explain that to the American people. 
Let them explain to the American peo- 
ple that overpricing. Let them explain 
to the American people the additional 
burden of $297 million a year. That 
was just for last year, Mr. President. 
We have hardly got going. That was 
only for the first year. 

Let them explain the $90 million 
profit at Uncle Sam’s expense on these 
bonds, plus the 31⁄4 percent interest that 
must be paid. 

If the architects of the hard money 
“boner”—I should like to make a point 
of that—of the hard money “boner” 
were in the employment of a private 
corporation and had committed such an 
expensive and disastrous blunder, I have 
no doubt the stockholders would make 
short shrift of them. They would get 
rid of them in a hurry. 

Mr. President, can you imagine what 
would happen in a big corporation if the 
management of the corporation or the 
board of directors were to issue cor- 
porate bonds for the purpose of mak- 
ing capital improvements, and the cor- 
porate bonds were so overpriced that the 
people who bought the bonds got an in- 
credible and unusual profit at the ex- 
pense of the corporation, and if the in- 
terest rates on the bonds were at a 20- 
year high? 

I can tell what would happen. The 
stockholders would meet and boot the 
directors out of office, lock, stock, and 
barrel. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to 
complete this statement. Then I shall 
be happy to yield. Yes, Mr. President, 
in the case of a corporation the archi- 
tects of such a financial policy would 
have been seeking employment else- 
where long ago. 

Mr. President, I shall let you in on a 
secret. I am confident that the stock- 
holder-citizens of this great democratic 
Republic of ours will remember what 
happened and express a similar judg- 
ment at the next stockholders’ meeting 
in November. We will have a stock- 
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holders’ meeting of the people of the 
United States on the first Tuesday after 
the first Monday in November. I shall 
remind the stockholders whom I, in 
part, represent in the Senate of what I 
consider to be an economic policy which 
has led this country into great difficul- 
ty—more than 4 million people unem- 
ployed, or approximately that number 
unemployed, another two or two and 
one-half million underemployed, steel 
production down 30 percent, industrial 
production down from 10 to 12 percent, 
building construction in the Midwest off 
31 percent, farm assets liquidated to the 
tune of $9 billion, farm costs at an all- 
time high for operation, the wholesale 
food index at an all-time high, the cost 
of living at an all-time high, farm prices 
91 percent of parity, down from 99 to 91 
percent, and income from wages going 
down at an annual rate of $6 billion a 
year. These are the results of the hard 
money-tight credit policy. 

I know that some people will say to 
me, “Well, Senator HUMPHREY, you know 
this administration has cut defense 
spending. This administration, as we 
heard the Secretary of Commerce say in 
his speech in Montreal, Canada, is not 
trying to build prosperity on war.” 

How many times have we heard that 
kind of statement? I call attention to 
some facts. Defense Department ex- 
penditures for the calendar and fiscal 
years reveal some interesting facts. 

Since the new administration came 
into power, the average monthly rate of 
Defense Department expenditures has 
been $3,610,000,000. 

In the preceding period, from July 
1952 to December 1952, they were 
$3,490,000,000 a month. 

The 19-month average prior to the 
time this administration came into office 
was $3,410,000,000 a month. The 15- 
month average since the new adminis- 
tration has come into office is $3,610,- 
000,000 a month. 

The impact of the reduced appropria- 
tions which we have made will not be 
felt until this fall and in the latter part 
of the fourth quarter of 1954. 

If anyone thinks conditions are bad 
now, with defense spending at an all- 
time high since World War II, let him 
wait until the cut in the Air Force—the 
defense budget—takes effect, starting 
about December 1954. Wait until the 
cuts in the Federal budget begin taking 
effect in January of 1955. Let it be 
quite clear that the difficulty the Nation 
now faces is not due to defense expendi- 
ture. It is due to what I have out- 
lined—the monumental and incredible 
blunder of this administration in its fis- 
cal and monetary policy. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I have followed 
with interest the Senator’s documenta- 
tion of this mistake, error, or boner“ 
in raising the cost of Government by 
nearly $300 million a year. It will soon 
be even a greater figure. I wonder if the 
junior Senator from Minnesota could 
suggest any way to find out the loss of 
Government income because banks 
which were holding great blocks of Gov- 
ernment bonds, and had held them for 
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the appropriate length of time, liquidated 
the bonds at a time when they were sell- 
ing at 90 or 89, and so had a very nice 
deduction from their tax returns which 
must have run into millions of dollars of 
losses to the Treasury. The next day 
the banks could buy the same type of 
bonds with the same interest yield or 
better at the same figure—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And at a higher 
rate of interest. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Or even at the 
same rate of interest. It involved a net 
saving to the banks, but a net loss of 
staggering proportions to the Treasury 
in income taxes. When the bonds were 
replaced they were just as good a reserve 
in the banks’ portfolios as were the old 
ones. I think this will show up sooner 
or later as a great favor to the banking 
interests of the country. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. I wish I had the 
figures for which he asked, but the best 
I can do is to refer the Senator to the 
statement of the New York Journal of 
Commerce which verifies word for word 
what the junior Senator from Oklahoma 
has just said. I wish I could estimate 
for the Senator what the loss to the 
Treasury was in terms of tax revenue. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Would it not be 
a splendid idea if the Finance Committee 
of the Senate or the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of the Senate could 
determine to some degree, at least, the 
extent of this switching of bonds for tax 
purposes and the additional losses to the 
Treasury of the United States which this 
operation entailed and which the Treas- 
ury not only permittted but to which the 
Treasury gave its blessing? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think it needs to 
be done, and I think we could well use 
our time to pursue such an inquiry. We 
would be conducting an investigation 
which would yield some real results. 

Mr. President, I have concluded my 
remarks except to say that on March 1, 
1954, I submitted a resolution in the Sen- 
ate, and I wish to invite the attention of 
the country toit. It relates to the num- 
ber of members of the Federal Reserve 
Board. The resolution called upon the 
President to select immediately prop- 
erly qualified citizens to fill vacancies on 
the Beard. There are two vacancies on 
the Board. I submitted the resolution 
in order to correct the present unfair 
and unsound predominant influence of 
private bankers in the Federal Open 
Market Committee serving as an integral 
part of the Federal Reserve System. 

The Open Market Committee consists 
of 12 members under statutory law. 
Five of them are to be presidents of Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, and they are rotated 
among the 12 member banks. Seven 
are to be members of the Federal Reserve 
Board, so that there will always be a 
majority of public-interest members on 
the Open Market Committee. 

There are to be five Federal Reserve 
bank presidents to be selected by the 
directors of the big Federal Reserve 
banks. 

The board of directors consists of 3 
members selected from banks which are 
members of the regional Federal Reserve 


banks, 3 members from industry; 
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3 members appointed by the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. These nine make the selection of 
presidents of Federal Reserve banks and 
their deputies, with the approval of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System. That is my understand- 
ing of how the presidents are appointed. 

The Open Market Committee is to con- 
sist of 12 members—5 presidents of Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, and 7 members of 
the Federal Reserve System. However, 
under the present situation, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there are only five members on 
the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. The law provides that 
the president shall appoint them—not 
may appoint them. We still do not have 
seven members of the Federal Reserve 
Board of Governors in Washington, D. C. 

On March 1, I submitted a resolution 
calling upon the President to fill those 
vacancies. There are a number of 
whereases in the resolution. It reads 
as follows: 


Whereas Congress has, by legislation long 
debated and duly enacted, created a Federal 
Reserve Board to consist of seven members 
to be appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, said Board 
to operate as an agency independent within 
the Government, not subject to control of 
any other department of Government except 
the Congress, but specifically provided that 
said Board should report to and be under 
the direct supervision of the Congress; and 

Whereas the Congress has given said Board 
broad discretionary powers in the conduct 
of its affairs and in its supervision of the 
Federal Reserve System, the regional Federal 
Reserve banks and their respective branches 
and the Federal Open Market Committee; 
and 

Whereas the Congress has also created by 
legislation the Federal Open Market Commit- 
tee as an integral part of the Federal Reserve 
System, giving this committee also wide dis- 
cretion in the conduct of its affairs, and the 
Congress provided that said committee 
should consist of the 7 members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board plus 5 presidents of 5 
separate Federal Reserve banks, said 5 to 
alternate from year to year between the 12 
Federal Reserve bank presidents; and 

Whereas the Congress, when it determined 
that the number of members of the Federal 
Reserve Board should be seven, did not reach 
that decision by chance or caprice or by 
compromise, but only after long and serious 
and objective and nonpartisan consideration 
and debates; and 

Whereas the legislative history shows that 
the number seven was finally determined as 
being the minimum number in the opinion 
of the Congress which would achieve fair geo- 
graphical and functional representation on 
this powerful Board for all sectors of our 
economy and all sections of our vast country; 
and 

Whereas Congress in the creation of the 
Federal Open Market Committee was careful 
to limit to five the number of Federal Reserve 
bank presidents who would be members of 
said committee in order to insure a working 
majority at all times of Federal Reserve 
Board members, who are Presidential ap- 
pointees confirmed by the Senate, as against 
the five members composed of Federal Re- 
serve bank presidents, who are elected to 
their bank positions by the boards of di- 
rectors of the respective Federal Reserve 
banks, two-thirds of the membership of 
which boards consist of commercial bankers 
or their representatives; and 

Whereas there are now and have been 
vacancies on said Federal Reserve Board, 1 
since June 30, 1952 (for more than 1 year), 
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and another since January 31, 1954, thereby 
causing an upset in the balance of power in 
the Federal Open Market Committee, con- 
trary to the intention of the Congress; and 
further such vacancies deny equitable repre- 
sentation on the Federal Reserve Board it- 
self of the various geographical sections of 
our Nation and the multiplicity of economic 
elements thereof; and 

Whereas the law specifically provides that 
the Board shall consist of seven members, 
that when a Board member's term expires he 
shall serve until his successor is appointed 
and qualified, and that the President shall 
appoint to fill vacancies occurring in the 
Board, such provisions indicating clearly that 
it was the intent of the Congress that there 
be constantly seven members on the Board; 
and 

Whereas by the use of the word “shall” in- 
stead of the word “may,” it was clearly indi- 
cated that the Congress intended it to be 
obligatory upon the President to maintain 
at all times the membership of said Federal 
Reserve Board at the statutory required 
number of seven members; and 

Whereas the said Federal Reserve Board 
is particularly an instrument of this Con- 
gress, answerable only to the Congress, and 
is the only instrument of the Congress 
through which it may discharge its responsi- 
bility for the conduct of the monetary and 
credit policies of the Nation: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the President be, and he 
is hereby, requested to select immediately 
proper and qualified citizens to fill these 
vacancies on the Federal Reserve Board and 
submit the names of such citizens to the 
Senate for confirmation as provided by law, 
in order to correct the present unfair and 
unsound predominant influence of private 
bankers in the Federal Open Market Com- 
mittee and, further, to remedy the lack of 
proper balance in geographical and economic 
representation on said Federal Reserve Board, 
and thereby, by such appointments to restore 
said Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System to its intended number and 
necessary form as an instrument so impor- 
tant to the Congress in the exercise of its 
responsibilities in monetary and credit 
matters. 


Mr. President, it is unfair and unsound 
for the Federal Reserve Board to go un- 
manned or undermanned or under- 
staffed. The law establishing the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board makes it a key instru- 
ment of Congress in the management of 
the fiscal policy of our country. As I in- 
dicate in the resolution, the seven-mem- 
ber board provides not only functional 
representation, but also geographical 
representation. 

Also, as T indicate in the resolution, 
the Federal open-market committee has 
great influence by its actions over bank 
reserves and credit policies. It is im- 
perative that that committee have a 
majority of public members, and not of 
private members. 

So I call upon the President to ap- 
point members of the Federal Reserve 
System. I call upon him to do it in the 
name of the law, and also to provide the 
balance or the majority which is neces- 
sary in the Federal Reserve open market 
operations committee, that is so vital to 
the matter of refinancing Government 
obligations. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Nr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to congratu- 
late the Senator from Minnesota upon 
his very able and important speech, 
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Is it not true tha; the open-market 
committee, by its decision as to the num- 
ber of Government bonds it will buy in 
the open market, in effect determines 
the reserves to be maintained by the 
member banks in the Federal Reserve 
System? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is cor- 
rect; that is one of its prime functions. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The amount of re- 
serves which are maintained by the 
banks in the system determines the 
amount of credit which they can loan to 
private industry. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
Therefore, of course, the amount of re- 
serves may very well determine the 
tempo of business activity. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
Minnesota aware of the fact that I was 
critical of the policy of the Treasury and 
of the Federal Reserve Board up to 
March 1951? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I recall it very well. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thought the Board, 
during that period, built up excessive re- 
serves and contributed to inflation. Is it 
not also a fact that beginning with the 
accord of March 1951, there was price 
stability, and that only sufficient Gov- 
ernment bonds were purchased to enable 
bank credit to expand in line with the 
indebtedness and production? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. So far as I have 
been able to ascertain, with respect to 
the operations after 1951, after consid- 
erable debate, final negotiation, and ac- 
cord, the amount of bank credit was kept 
pretty stable with the increase in pro- 
duction. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is the point. 

Mr. HUMPHREY, It did not remain 
static. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No. I think this 
must be clearly documented. Bank 
credit was increased, but productivity 
and the production level increased. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So the general price 
level, or the average of the wholesale 
and retail prices, remained stable dur- 
ing the next 20 months. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
1 month after the election of 1952, the 
Federal Reserve Board, for reasons best 
known to itself, proceeded to shrink the 
money base, so that in the next 5 months 
there was a contraction of active bank 
credit by approximately $4 billion? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is my under- 
standing. I was alluding to that, as the 
Senator knows, during my remarks in 
the Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This was accompa- 
nied by a Treasury policy of increased 
interest rates. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. So there were two 
blows which came at the same time: 
contracting credit, with a recession, and 
increased interest rates. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not at least pos- 
sible that the Federal Reserve Board and 
the Treasury moved synchronously in 
pursuit of a common plan? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should say the 
Senator's powers of perception are un- 
usually good, now as ever. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The result was that 
during that period of 1953, when pro- 
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duction was expanding, credit was con- 
tracting. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In other words, the 
balance which had been maintained prior 
to that time, from 1951 through 1953, 
was no longer in play. Credit was be- 
ing constricted, or was being tied in 
closer, as production was moving up. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Was not that a cause 
of the contraction which occurred later 
in 1953? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
mean in terms of economic contraction? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In terms of economic 
contraction; yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The dip? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe very 
strongly that it was. I tried to point 
out today some statistical evidence which 
would bolster that point of view, namely, 
first, the policy which the Senator from 
Illinois now speaks of, the restricting or 
contracting of the credit base; and sec- 
ond, the Treasury policy of increased in- 
terest rates. The apparently designed 
policy of the Federal Reserve Board and 
the Treasury not to have the amount 
of credit keep pace with the amount 
of production, has resulted in a con- 
traction of, a dip in, a readjustment of, 
or a recession in the economy. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Has not the action of 
the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
Board reminded the Senator from Min- 
nesota of the prescriptions of unskilled 
doctors, who alternately treat digestive 
difficulties with an excess of castor oil, 
and then, to meet that situation, pre- 
scribe an excess of bismuth? Would it 
not be better to maintain the organism 
in a healthy and balanced condition 
throughout? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the Sena- 
tor from Illinois has missed his calling. 
Those are fine pharmaceutical terms, 
which excite my subconscious memories 
of days when I was a pharmacist not only 
in spirit but in profession, The Sen- 
ator’s analysis is apt and correct. He 
is right. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. While up to March 
1951 the Federal Reserve Board may 
have prescribed an excess of castor oil, 
leading to inflation, nevertheless, since 
January 1953 or December 1952, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has prescribed an 
excess of bismuth. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am certain the 
Senator from Illinois would be happy to 
be reminded of what Business Week had 
to say about this situation. Business 
Week, referring to the inflationary pe- 
riod, and then referring to the tight 
credit, hard-money period, said: 

It is all right to put on the brakes, Mr. 
Secretary, but don’t throw us through the 
windshield. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Would the Senator 
from Minnesota agree that Business 
Week never has been known to be a Dem- 
ocratic organ? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not within my 
memory. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is not the head of 
Business Week Mr. Elliot B. Bell, a finan- 
cial expert, who is supposed to be the 
fiscal adviser to Governor Dewey? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Illinois is correct. I thank the Senator 
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for his observations. I again feel a sense 
of humility and inadequacy when dis- 
cussing these matters with the Senator 
from Illinois. I think Congress owes the 
Senator from Illinois a debt of gratitude. 
It was the Senator from Illinois who lit- 
erally led the fight from the floor of the 
Senate to establish an accord or a rea- 
sonable relationship between the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Treasury De- 
partment. 

When the Treasury sought to create 
more bank credit than there was pro- 
duction, it was inflationary. But as a 
result of the fight which took place in 
the Senate, and in the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, with the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Doucras] leading 
the fight, the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve Board came to an agreement, 
and they followed the agreement up un- 
til 1953. As a result, prices leveled off. 
We saw the inflationary spiral checked. 
We saw our economy come back into 
balance. 

Then, apparently, we moved from one 
hot fire to another. As the Senator from 
Illinois has pointed out, we moved from 
the castor-oil theory to the bismuth 
theory. Having had experience with 
5 I can say there is a happier way to 

ve. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I have listened to the pro- 
vocative and penetrating address deliv- 
ered by the able Senator from Minne- 
sota. During the course of his speech 
I was called from the floor once, and it 
may have been that I missed a reference. 
If I did not miss it, it seems to me that 
the comprehensive speech which the 
Senator has made should have contained, 
if it did not contain, some reference to 
the amount of short-term bonds or secu- 
rities which have been converted into 
long-term securities. 

The Senator will recall that one of 
the announced objectives of the Treas- 
ury Department was to convert short- 
term paper into long-term paper. The 
Senator has mentioned that the 3½ per- 
cent interest bond was a 30-year bond. 
I do not here wish to express any opin- 
ion as to the merits or the demerits as 
between short-term and long-term secu- 
rities, but it would be interesting to know 
with what success the efforts of the 
Treasury have been met in converting 
short-term bonds into long-term ones. 
I wonder if the Senator has that infor- 
mation readily available, or if he could 
supply it for the RECORD. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think I can be 
of help to the Senator in that regard. 
This is an administration of slogans and 
a certain amount of ballyhoo. We have 
had what I suppose might be called a 
monetary new look. The long-term 30- 
year bonds at 344 percent interest were 
considerably ballyhooed. That issue was 
said to be a part of the new policy to 
convert short-term into long-term bonds 
in order to give more stability to the 
Government financial structure, so that 
the Treasury would not have to be going 
into the money market every 9, 12, or 
18 months, 
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Mr. GORE. I cannot concede that 
that was the objective; I think the ob- 
jective was a higher interest rate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should say that 
what I have stated was the alleged, pro- 
pounded, or stated objective. What was 
the result? There was one issue of bonds, 
totaling $1 billion, to mature in 30 years, 
bearing 3 ½ percent interest. The great 
new plan for long-term financing 
stopped at one issue of 30-year bonds 
at 3% percent interest. The very next 
issue was for approximately $6 billion 
of tax anticipation, 9-months certifi- 
cates, on which the Treasury Depart- 
ment paid 1 percent interest more than 
it paid the previous year. Tax-antici- 
pating certificates are literally like issu- 
ing greenbacks. 

So I can say to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee that there have been no more 
long-term bond issues. There have been 
some intermediate-term issues of around 
10 years, but no long-term issues such 
as for 20 or 25 years. I think I have 
answered the question of the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

I do not claim to be an expert in this 
field, but I do not think one has to be 
an expert in order to engage in a dis- 
cussion on the subject. I lay no claim 
to infallibility. I merely say that the 
subject matter warrants the fullest con- 
sideration by the Members of Congress, 
and I strongly protest the President's 
inaction in filling vacancies existing on 
the Federal Reserve Board. I say that 
the President’s failure to fill the vacan- 
cies has prejudiced the whole financial 
operations of the Government, so that 
they are out of balance. The law goy- 
erning the operation of the Federal Re- 
serve Board was specific, and the law was 
written in the way it was written for a 
particular purpose—to give the public 
interest greater consideration than pri- 
vate interests. 

I wish to thank the Senator from Ten- 
nessee and all the other Senators who 
have participated in the discussion. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN PUB- 
LIC BUILDINGS BY PURCHASE 
CONTRACTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6342) to amend the 
Public Building Act of 1949 to authorize 
the Administrator of General Services 
to acquire title to real property and to 
provide for the construction of certain 
public buildings thereon by executing 
purchase contracts; to extend the au- 
thority of the Postmaster General to 
lease quarters for post-office purposes, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] 


Mr. DIRKSEN obtained the floor. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Illinois yield to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield provided I do 
not lose my right to the floor. 

Mr. MARTIN, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois, which would strike 
from the bill the sections in which the 
committee has recommended that the 
Administrator of General Services or the 
Postmaster General as the case may be 
come into agreement with the Public 
Works Committees of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and of the Senate with re- 
gard to any project involving an annual 
payment in excess of $20,000. 

During the brief discussion of the 
amendment which occurred yesterday 
it was pointed out that it is somewhat 
similar to a provision which exists in 
the law today with respect to real es- 
tate transactions of the armed services 
or the Defense Department. 

Mr. President, at the outset of my re- 
marks today, I should like to say I would 
not accept any generalization that the 
amendment is on all fours with the law 
relating to the Defense Department. 
There is good constitutional reason for 
that, namely, that article I, section 8, 
clause 14 of the Constitution spells out 
in so many words the authority of Con- 
gress regarding the land and naval 
forces. Of course, at that time the 
Air Force did not exist. That part of 
the Constitution provides that— 

The Congress shall have power * * * to 
make rules for the Government and regula- 
tion of the land and naval forces, 


Mr. President, the existing law which 
relates to the armed services is based 
fundamentally upon that specific pro- 
vision of the Constitution, although it 
is buttressed by other provisions which 
I think are applicable to the situation 
confronting us in connection with the 
pending measure. 

I repeat: 

The Congress shall have power * to 
make rules for the Government and regula- 
tion of the land and naval forces. 


The law with respect to the Defense 
Department succinctly states that the 
Secretaries of the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Force, or the Administrator of 
the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion, must come into agreement with the 
Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and of the House with respect 
to the named actions of those agencies 
relating to certain real estate transac- 
tions dealing with the armed services. 

So I do not accept the idea that the 
question before us is on all fours with 
that relating to the armed services. 
However, there is constitutional ground 
for thinking that the legislation pro- 
posed by the committee does come within 
the authority granted to Congress by 
the Constitution. 

The first citation I wish to make in 
support of that statement is that the 
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Constitution specifically places in the 
hands of the Congress control over ex- 
penditures of money from the Treasury. 
Article I, section 9, clause 7, provides: 

No money shall be drawn from the Treas- 
ury, but in consequence of appropriations 
made by law. 


The pending legislation proposes to 
create commitments which the Govern- 
ment would be obligated to observe, and 
to discharge which the Congress would 
be required to make appropriations. So 
I submit that under the general clause 
relating to drawing money from the 
Treasury, Congress certainly has the au- 
thority to prescribe a condition prece- 
dent to the finality of any appropria- 
tions of public money. That is what we 
propose here. 

In addition, in article I, section 8, 
clauses 1 to 18, other powers of the Con- 
gress are spelled out. I read in part 
therefrom: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to 
pay the debts and 

* . . „ s 

To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers, and all other powers vested 
by this Constitution in the Government of 
the United States, or in any department or 
Officer thereof. 


The pending bill would grant author- 
ity to the Administrator of the General 
Services Administration and to the Post- 
master General to incure debts in be- 
half of the United States. Certainly, the 
clause giving Congress the power to pay 
the debts, taken into consideration with 
the previous clause which I read, that 
“no money shall be drawn from the 
Treasury, but in consequence of appro- 
Priations made by law’—which, of 
course, can be made only by an act of 
Congress—clearly demonstrates that the 
Constitution contemplates the exercise 
of a power such as is here suggested, 
namely, that these debts should not be 
incurred except by agreement with the 
action of the Congress. 

So with respect to the acquisition of 
property, or the incurring of obligations, 
the incurring of debts, and the commit- 
ment to draw money from the Treasury, 
in this bill Congress is simply pre- 
scribing conditions precedent to the 
finality of appropriations of public 
money paid for the purpose of acquiring 
property. 

Congress alone has the undoubted, 
sole, and absolute power to appropriate 
money. In making such appropriations 
it has not only the power, but the duty, 
of specifying the purpose for which such 
appropriated funds may be used. As a 
corollary to that, Congress undoubtedly 
has the power to make such specifica- 
tions less rigid, or to make restrictions 
on appropriated money more flexible, or 
to make them more rigid. ‘The Consti- 
tution places in the hands of the Con- 


gress the strings to the purse of the 
Nation. 


Anyone reading the deliberations of 
the Continental Congress or the Consti- 
tutional Convention must realize that 
the colonial authorities and the delegates 
to the Constitutional Convention were 
greatly concerned about preserving in 
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the hands of the Congress control over 
the purse strings of the Nation. So it 
provided how those strings might be un- 
tied; and all details of the untying are 
within the explicit power of the Con- 


gress. 

A portion of the bill deals with the dis- 
position of property as well as the ac- 
quisition of property. Here, if anything, 
the principles of the Constitution are 
even more closely spelled out, so far as 
specific regulation is concerned. In my 
own opinion—and I submit it merely as 
my opinion—the Founding Fathers never 
conceived the idea that anything could 
be done in the way of incurring debts or 
acquiring property by a commitment to 
pay money out of the Treasury unless it 
were done under the authority of the 
Congress to pay debts. But with respect 
to the disposal of property, the Consti- 
tution, in article IV, section 3, provides, 
in the second clause, that— 

The Congress shall have power to dispose 
of and make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the territory or other property be- 
longing to the United States. 


The authority of the Congress under 
that constitutional provision has re- 
ceived a broad interpretation and appli- 
cation. It does not seem to require any 
particular interpretation, however, to 
say that that authority covers every 
provision of the bill as proposed, with 
regard to the disposition of property, 
insofar as it appears to make clear that 
the Congress, or any committee thereof, 
should have a voice in the disposition 
of property. 

I may say in that connection that the 
law relating to the disposal of surplus 
property, the act of 1949, relating to 
Federal property and administrative 
services, in itself seeks to bring the dis- 
posal of surplus property under the re- 
view of Congress, for it provides, in sec- 
tion 203, paragraph (e), that— 

Unless the Administrator shall determine 
that disposal by advertising will, in a given 
case, better protect the public interest, sur- 
plus-property disposals may be made with- 
out regard to any provision of existing law 
for advertising until 12 o'clock noon, 
eastern standard time, June 30, 1953— 


I understand that the time has been 
extended to 1954. I continue to read: 

Provided, That an explanatory statement 
shall be prepared and submitted to the ap- 
propriate committees of Congress, and a 
copy preserved in the file, in all cases where 
negotiated disposal occurs. 


The following rules can be deduced 
from the judicial decisions construing 
the clause of the Constitution which I 
have read: 

First, the congressional power to dis- 
pose of public property is absolute and 
without limit. There is no modification 
anywhere in the Constitution of the 
clause I have read that— 

The Congress shall have power to dispose 
of and make all needful rules and regula- 
tions respecting the territory or other prop- 
erty belonging to the United States. 


Second, the method of disposal must 
be left to the discretion of Congress, 
Otherwise, how would any other method 
of disposal acquire any validity at all, 
except by derivation from the congres- 
sional expression of its power? 
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Third, Congress can make the dispo- 
sition on such terms and conditions, and 
subject to such restrictions and limita- 
tions, as it conceives will best promote 
the public welfare. 

Fourth, Congress may limit the dispo- 
sition to a method consistent with its 
view of public policy. The congressional 
power is exclusive. Neither the Presi- 
dent nor any executive department has 
the power, in the absence of express au- 
thority conferred by Congress, to dispose 
of public property. Certainly Congress, 
in conferring the power of disposal, may 
couple with the power limitations and 
restrictions. It can make any individual 
an agent of the Congress if it so desires. 
It can make a committee of the Con- 
gress an agent if it so desires. It can 
make the General Accounting Office, the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Administrator 
of the General Services Administration, 
the Post Office Department, or any other 
agency or individual it chooses to des- 
ignate, an agent of the Congress. It 
can do so under the exercise of its power. 
But no person in the executive branch, 
on his own, can acquire any such power 
except by an application of the power 
of the Congress itself. 

In connection with the legislation pro- 
posed, it seems to me that the constitu- 
tional bugaboo which has been raised 
by the argument of the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] in connection 
with the amendment which he proposes 
ought to be discarded by the Senate in 
its consideration of this measure. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr.CASE. Iam happy to yield to the 
Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I have 
been listening with great interest to the 
remarks of the Senator from South 
Dakota regarding his views of the con- 
stitutional authority with regard to en- 
tering into lease-purchase agreements 
and the part the legislative branch of 
the Government should play in the final 
action. 

I have before me a copy of a letter 
written by the Department of Justice, 
which is found at page 4879 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. I shall read one 
paragraph from the letter: 

It is clear that Congress could reserve to 
itself the power to determine in the form 
of regular legislation whether a particular 
purchase contract agreement should be 
made. 


There is no question about that. 

Historically, Congress has enacted many 
laws authorizing specific real-estate trans- 
actions on behalf of the United States. On 
the other hand, Congress may by legislation 
empower executive officers to execute such 
transactions subject to whatever general leg- 
islative standards Congress chooses to pre- 
scribe. But while Congress may thus elect 
whether such decisions shall be made by leg- 
islative or by executive action, it cannot place 
the power to make such decisions in its 
committees. 


Will the Senator comment on that 
statement? 

Mr. CASE. I shall be very glad to 
comment on it. I am sure the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas recalls 
the days when the so-called Reorgani- 
zation Act was debated in the House, 
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He was a Member of the House at the 
time, andso wasI. I believe we had two 
different reorganization acts before us. 
At the time John O’Connor was chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules, and 
Eugene Cox, of Georgia, was a member 
of the Committee on Rules, there was 
a great deal of discussion with respect 
to the validity of the Reorganization Act. 
I do not recall the precise part of the 
Kansas City stockyards decision which 
was cited in the debate, but reference 
was made to that decision. Perhaps 
the Senator from Kansas recalls more 
of it than I do. However, I do recall 
that the late Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, Fred Vinson, par- 
ticipated in the discussion. My recollec- 
tion is that his argument was that Con- 
gress was not delegating its legislative 
powers in designating the President of 
the United States as the person to file 
executive reorganization plans with 
Congress, because it was acting, not on 
the assumption that the President was 
the President, and it was not giving to 
the President authority to legislate as 
the Chief Executive, but it was designat- 
ing the President of the United States 
as an agent of Congress to make certain 
findings, and that where it prescribed 
standards for the findings—standards of 
economy and efficiency—the President or 
any individual whom Congress might 
designate as the agent of Congress could 
make the findings, and that that did not 
constitute unwarranted legislative au- 
thority. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. May I conclude my 
thought on that point? Therefore, I 
contend here that if Congress wants to 
designate a committee of the Congress, 
or if it wants to designate the General 
Accounting Office, or if it wants to desig- 
nate the Bureau of the Budget, or if it 
wants to designate the Administrator of 
the General Services Administration, or 
whomsoever it wishes to designate as 
an agent of Congress, it can do so and 
have the agent make a finding, and such 
designation is consistent with the theory 
upon which the Reorganization Act was 
passed, and consistent in this case with 
carrying out its legislative prerogatives. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I appreciate the 
statement of the Senator from South 
Dakota. I remember the debates and 
discussions that took place some years 
ago in the House of Representatives, to 
which the Senator from South Dakota 
has referred. 

What gives me concern—and I believe 
it must give concern to other Members 
of the Senate—is whether the provisions 
of the bill which are now in question do 
not constitute an assumption by the 
legislative branch of a power which is 
constitutionally reposed in the executive 
branch of the Government. 

In other words, we are dealing here 
with a direct agency of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government. I 
believe we should be very careful to 
avoid, if possible, the danger of writing 
legislation which would take from the 
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executive branch by action of the legis- 
lative branch functions which belong to 
the executive branch of the Government. 
That is the point I am concerned about. 

Mr. CASE. It is well that the question 
has been raised. However, going back to 
the citations I have given, under which 
Congress has the specific authority to 
dispose of property of the United States, 
Congress has the specific authority to 
pay debts of the United States, and Con- 
gress has the exclusive power of drawing 
money out of the Treasury, under the 
section of the Constitution which pro- 
vides that money shall be drawn out of 
the Treasury only in consequence of ap- 
propriations made by law, it seems to me 
to be pretty clear that Congress can pro- 
vide a condition precedent to the incur- 
ring of any obligations and debts in the 
acquisition of property. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield further. 

Mr. CARLSON. I believe the Senator 
from South Dakota has made a very good 
point, The legislative branch of the 
Government does have great power when 
it comes to directing the executive 
branch; but does the Senator from South 
Dakota believe that the legislative branch 
of the Government should go so far as 
to inform a department of the Govern- 
ment that it is not authorized, for ex- 
ample, to enter into lease contracts with- 
out first coming to certain committees of 
Congress? 

Mr. CASE. That is done with respect 
to leases in the armed services when a 
payment exceeds $25,000. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does not the Con- 
gress have complete authority not to 
grant any authorization at all for the 
purchase of property through lease-con- 
tract arrangements? 

Mr. CASE. I would say so. There is 
no requirement that Congress must enact 
this legislation at all. There is no re- 
quirement that Congress must pass any 
bill authorizing the Post Office Depart- 
ment to build a post office or any other 
building. The new courthouse, the new 
Census Building at Suitland, or any 
similar building could be cited as an ex- 
ample. Congress was not required to 
build any of those buildings. Congress 
can, in its judgment, do so. Likewise, it 
can make provisions such as are pro- 
posed here. 

Mr.CARLSON, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I used the words 
“lease contracts”; I did not use the words 
“lease-purchase.” I question whether 
we should go too far, or whether it would 
be advisable, as to provide that a legis- 
lative committee may authorize, or 
permit, or may not authorize an execu- 
tive agency of the Federal Government 
to enter into a lease agreement. I did 
not deal with lease-purchase agreements. 

Mr.CASE. That is not proposed here. 
The bill does not propose to curtail the 
straight leasing authority of the two 
executive agencies. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not implicit in 
this whole legislation that the process 
of making individual authorizations in 
each case, and then the individual find- 
ings in each case by Congress as to how 
to proceed in construction and as to how 
much to put into construction, has be- 
come so burdensome that those subjects 
are not receiving adequate attention by 
Congress, and they cannot receive ade- 
quate attention without impairing the 
ability of Congress to carry its overheavy 
load of work? Is it not likewise true 
that this is an effort to release the 
executive departments in a field where 
they have never been released before, so 
that they may meet that situation in a 
practical way, but with the retention by 
Congress of merely a part of its own 
responsibility, namely, that of having to 
agree on the larger projects before it 
permits a commitment of the Federal 
credit? 

Mr. CASE. I believe the Senator from 
Florida has put his finger on the phi- 
losophy of this proposed legislation that 
ought not to be lost sight of. This is 
not a curtailment of the executive power. 
Instead, it is a grant of power by Con- 
gress, because without this legislation 
Congress would be finally engaged in a 
public building program. If we followed 
the traditions of the past and the past 
practices we would be considering, not 
this broad program, under which an 
agency can step out and engage in a 
public building program, but we would be 
considering, instead, a bill that might 
have several lined items, in which Con- 
gress would be examining this item for 
a postoffice in this community, or that 
item for a building in that community. 
This is an attempt to share that respon- 
sibility with the executive branch of the 
government, letting it exercise its initia- 
tive, but providing that, as a condition 
precedent to the actual incurring of the 
obligation, the executive branch must 
report back to Congress and come into 
agreement with Congress. 

On that particular point, in view of 
the experiences I have had in the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services in dealing with 
real estate transactions of the Armed 
Forces, I have thought that possibly we 
should spell out in some detail the kind 
of a report which should be made to the 
Congress. So, Mr. President, I should 
like to leave a suggestion of some clauses 
which I think might very well be in- 
corporated in any report submitted to 
the Congress or to congressional com- 
mittees. 

I suggest the following amendment: 

On page 4, line 11, strike out all of para- 
graph (e) and on page 11, line 6, strike out 
all of paragraph (g) and insert in each place 
in lieu of the stricken matter the following: 

“No proposed purchase contract agreement 
calling for the expenditure of more than 
$10,000 per annum shall be executed under 
this section unless 30 days prior to the calling 
for bids on such contract, there has been 
submitted to the President of the Senate 
and to the Speaker of the House for ap- 
propriate reference to committees a pros- 
pectus of the proposed project which shall 
include— 

“(a) A brief description of the building to 
be erected at a given location; 

“(b) An estimate of the maximum cost of 
site and building together with the term of 
years over which payments would run and 
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the maximum rate of interest that would be 
acceptable for any deferred part of such cost; 

“(c) A certificate of need for the space 
signed by the head of the agency or agencies 
which will use the facility; 

„d) A statement by the administrator of 
the General Services Administration that 
suitable space owned by the Government is 
not available and that suitable rental space 
is not available at a price commensurate 
with that to be afforded through the contract 
proposed; 

“(e) A statement of the managerial, cus- 
todial, heat and utility services to be pro- 
vided by the contractor, or an estimate of 
their probable cost if to be supplied in any 
part by the Government; 

1) A statement of the requirements for 
taxes, or payments in lieu of taxes, for up- 
keep and maintenance of the property by 
either the contractor or the Government dur- 
ing the period of the contract; 

“(g) A statement of rents and other hous- 
ing costs currently being paid by the Gov- 
ernment for any agencies to be housed in the 
building to be erected; 

“(h) A statement that bids for the pro- 
posed project will not be advertised until 
after consultation if within 15 days follow- 
ing the submission as herein provided the 
committee to which the prospectus is re- 
referred requests consultation with respect to 
the proposal.” 


In subparagraph (a), by the word 
“location,” I mean the general area, not 
the specific site. 

Mr. President, the subparagraphs from 
(a) through (h) are ones which it seems 
to me it would be useful to have incor- 
porated in whatever provisions the bill 
finally carries with respect to a report 
or prospectus to be submitted by either 
the General Services Administration or 
the Postmaster General to the Congress, 
in order that the committee to which the 
report is referred will have some real 
facts and pertinent data upon which to 
base any opinion it may reach as to the 
desirability of the contract. 

Mr. President, in our experience with 
real estate in the Armed Services Com- 
mittee we have found that in some in- 
stances there has not been complete 
agreement between the using agency, for 
instance, the Civil Defense Administra- 
tion, and the General Services Adminis- 
tration as to what space requirements 
actually existed. So it seems to me, 
Mr. President, that the using facilities 
which will occupy the space ought to 
supply a certificate that the space is 
actually needed and that they are will- 
ing to have the funds to be expended 
obligated to meet the requirements of the 
debt incurred. 

In reference to subparagraph (b), let 
me say, Mr. President, that I mean they 
should not go ahead and construct a 
building in any general area if the Gov- 
ernment already owns a building in that 
area which could be used for the pur- 
pose suggested, or if space could actually 
be rented there on a more economical 
basis than a building could be acquired 
under a lease-purchase agreement. 

Mr. CORDON, Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. I refer the Senator to 
page 6, paragraph (h), of the bill, which 
provides as follows: 

With respect to any interest in real prop- 
erty acquired under the provisions of this 
section, the same shall be subject to State 
and local taxes until title to the same shall 
pass to the Government of the United States. 
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What is the view of the Senator as to 
the power of the appropriate Govern- 
ment official to provide in his rental con- 
tract for the payment of the taxes on the 
property rented directly by the Govern- 
ment of the United States? 

Mr. CASE. If the Senator will pardon 
me, there was so much confusion at the 
time the Senator was phrasing the first 
part of his question that I missed several 
words. 

Mr.CORDON. The first part of it was 
the reading of paragraph (h), on page 6 
of the bill. 

Mr. CASE. I followed that. 

Mr. CORDON. I wish to know the 
view of the Senator from South Dakota 
as to whether, by the language of the 
bill, the General Services Administration 
is empowered to make a lease-purchase 
contract, under the terms of which the 
Government will become primarily re- 
sponsible for the payment of the taxes 
reserved in paragraph (h) as, let us say, 
a part of the obligation in rental. 

Mr. CASE. I can give only my per- 
sonal opinion on that. In my opinion, 
the language of the bill does permit that 
to happen. However, I think it has been 
suggested that there may be offered an 
amendment which would differentiate 
between payments under a lease-pur- 
chase contract and the additional 
amount for taxes. The reason for that 
may be that the taxes might change and 
it would be impossible to determine at 
the outset of making a contract what 
the taxes will be 10 years from today. 

Mr. CORDON. Is it the Senator’s 
view that it would be inadvisable to 
enact a law which would leave open- 
ended the amount of rental to be paid 
on a given structure? 

Mr. CASE. By reason of a variation 
in taxes? 

Mr. CORDON. Yes. 

Mr. CASE. If the Senator is asking 
for my personal opinion 

Mr. CORDON. That is what I am 


Mr. CASE. It may be somewhat at 
variance with the opinion of the com- 
mittee. I should personally have pre- 
ferred to have a transfer of title within 
a year after the construction of the 
building, the reason for that being that 
in connection with the savings realized 
by having a public building to house pub- 
lic agencies, and particularly post-office 
activities, in the past it has always been 
considered that we should deal with 
amortization. I recognize that there is 
a growing amount of federally owned 
property throughout the United States, 
and with respect to large acquisitions of 
property, I think the problem of local 
taxes has to be considered. However, 
there are very few communities in the 
United States which have been reluctant 
to ask for a Federal post-office building 
on the ground that if they had such a 
building there would be a new structure 
on which the town or city would not ob- 
tain taxes. They have been willing to 
accept a post-office building in return 
for the greater service which comes with 
a post-office building. 

I should prefer to have the bill pro- 
vide for transfer of title at an early 
date during the operation of the lease- 
purchase agreement, in order that the 
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Government would be relieved of the tax 
factor which would be added to the 
amortization of the cost of the build- 
ing. 
I was somewhat impressed by a pri- 
vate conversation which I had with a 
Senator a few days ago in which he 
pointed out that once a person has a con- 
tract with the Government he does not 
need to worry about the security. It is 
not like the position of a private operator 
who retains title until a certain amount 
of the equity has been extinguished. 
The contractor would be sure of receiv- 
ing his money. In private transactions 
frequently title is retained until the pur- 
chaser has paid 50 percent. It is not 
necessary to go through the formality 
of mortgage foreclosure and what not 
until the purchaser has acquired a very 
substantial equity in the property, usu- 
ally 50 percent. 

Mr. CORDON. I am particularly in- 
trigued with the possibility of a situa- 
tion which might arise under the lan- 
guage of this bill. Under the terms of 
the bill the General Services Admin- 
istration might make a contract for the 
payment of a specific rental as a yard- 
stick for increasing acceleration in an- 
nual rental over a period of time, or a 
deacceleration, in which case the act, if 
the bill becomes an act, would put in 
the hands of the taxing authorities in 
the area where the particular property 
is located the right to pass a law pro- 
viding for appropriation of funds from 
the United States Treasury. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield to the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I may say that the 
committee is of the opinion that what 
the Senator from Oregon now brings to 
the attention of the Senate will be taken 
care of by an amendment to be offered 
on behalf of the committee, prompted in 
great part by comments made yesterday 
by the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp]. That amendment will provide 
so far as taxes are concerned, that they 
shall be separate and apart from the 
rental payments which are entered into. 

However, I desire the distinguished 
Senator to understand fully that under 
the bill, with the amendment which is to 
be offered later this afternoon, the Fed- 
eral Government will still be in a position 
to agree to pay the taxes during the time 
the lease-purchase agreement is in be- 
ing, and before title has been transferred 
to the Government. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota further 
yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. CORDON. It seems to me that 
we still have not reached the meat of the 
objection. The bill contains a provision 
that until title is acquired by the United 
States Government, the land shall be 
subject to taxes. The tax which will be 
due and payable will depend upon two 
factors: First, the valuation placed on 
the land; second, the rate of the levy. 
The valuation multiplied by the levy will 
represent the number of dollars of tax 
due each year on the particular property. 
The Government of the United States 
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has nothing whatever to do with the 
mechanics of placing the tax against the 
property, nor with respect to its amount. 
If the lease calls for the payment of a 
specific amount, which shall include or 
exclude any other contingency, then it 
will make no difference to the Govern- 
ment of the United States what the 
taxes are. But if the Government cove- 
nants to pay the taxes, then there is no 
certainty as to what the leasehold 
amount will be annually, and the result 
will be a delegation of legislative au- 
thority by Congress to local govern- 
ment. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from Oregon 
might go further and say there will be 
a delegation of sovereignty. I have never 
accepted the idea that any local taxing 
body ought to have, if it had, the right 
to levy taxes against the United States 
Government. It seems to me that that 
is a violation of sovereignty. I have 
thought that, under certain circum- 
stances, the Government could make 
payments in lieu of taxes, but I have 
never thought that Congress should pass 
any law which accepts the idea that the 
rate of levy determined by a local body 
should have any binding effect upon the 
United States Government. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. I do not wish to be 
heard to say that this is a delegation of 
legislative authority. I merely raise the 
question as to whether it is. 

What bothers me is that if there 
are to be a great number of leasehold 
purchases, scattered throughout the 
United States, with a requirement in the 
lease that the United States must itself 
pay taxes, then we are charging our 
administrative authorities with an un- 
conscionable burden in determining the 
equity and soundness of the charge. 

The act itself should provide, in my 
opinion, the full rental, and leave the 
charge or the requirement for paying 
taxes as an obligation of the owner of 
the property. 

Mr. CASE. Certainly there is the ad- 
vantage which the Senator points out in 
such an arrangement. There is, how- 
ever, a disadvantage, and it is that the 
purchase agreements which would be 
made at this time would require the con- 
tractor to base the amount he requests 
as the payment to be made to him upon 
the current tax levels. 

My own opinion, based on observations 
in my area of the country, at the present 
time at least, is that current rates of as- 
sessment and current rates of levy are 
rather high. If a prospective contractor 
were to fix an amount at which he would 
feel safe or secure over a period of years, 
he would have to include in his estimate 
a figure based upon what I hope are high 
levies. I mean I hope they are high 
levies because I should hope taxes will go 
lower. Thus the Government might be 
bound to the payment of a rental 10, 15, 
or 20 years from now based upon tax 
levels of today, which I hope are higher 
than they will be 10, 15, or 20 years from 
today. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. CASE. I yield further. 
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Mr. CORDON. I call the attention of 
the Senator to paragraph (b) on page 3 
of the bill, as follows: 

(b) The Administrator of General Services 
is authorized to exercise the powers granted 
in this section with respect to existing prop- 
erties, including those for which conversions, 
additions, extensions, or remodeling may be 
required, and properties upon which con- 
struction is to be subsequently effected in 
pursuance of the terms of applicable pur- 
chase contracts. 


I should like to know, first, whether 
the term existing properties,” in line 5, 
on page 3, means properties the title to 
which is in the Federal Government. 

Mr. CASE. My answer to the Sena- 
tor’s question is “No.” I see the Sena- 
tor’s point. I think his concern is one 
that might naturally arise. At the same 
time, if he will read closely paragraph 
(h), on page 6, which he previously read, 
he will observe the following: 

(h) With respect to any interest in real 
property acquired under the provisions of 
this section, the same shall be subject to 
State and local taxes until title to the same 
shall pass to the Government of the United 
States. 


I do not believe that that would relate 
to existing property. 

Mr. CORDON. If it does not relate to 
Federal property, why is it in the bill? 

If paragraph (h) does not refer to 
property the title to which is in the 
Federal Government, how is it at all ger- 
mane? 

Mr. CASE. It is with respect to exist- 
ing properties. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The reason for the in- 
clusion of paragraph (b), on page 3, I 
may say to the able Senator from Ore- 
gon, is that it permits the General Serv- 
ices Administration to enter into lease- 
purchase agreements with a private in- 
dividual owning a piece of land with a 
building thereon, which the General 
Services Administration believed to be 
the type of building it could occupy, with 
certain alterations. Therefore, specif- 
ically in paragraph (b) that type of au- 
thority is given to the Government. 

Mr. CORDON. Then, it was the pur- 
pose of the committee to limit the appli- 
cation of paragraph (b), on page 3, to 
properties privately owned, and not to 
include therein properties owned by the 
Federal Government at the time the con- 
tract was made. Is that correct? 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct, because in an instance 
in which the General Services Admin- 
istration owned the fee and the building 
thereon, any remodeling which was done 
to the building would be under the Gov- 
ernment’s title, and could not, I believe, 
be the basis for a lease-purchase agree- 
ment. 

Mr. CASE. If the Government owned 
the building in fee, the building would 
not be subject to tax anyway. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. If the Senator from 
Oregon correctly understands the bill— 
and he is not quite certain that he does— 
paragraph (c), on page 3, would appear 
to contemplate the improvement by the 
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United States of unimproved real prop- 
erty owned by the United States. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. CASE. That is correct. 

Mr. CORDON. In that event, it would 
appear that paragraph (b) cannot refer 
to land, the title to which is in the United 
States. Is that also correct? I think 
that the making of a history of the bill 
will be valuable for the future. 

Mr. CASE. I desire members of the 
subcommittee who worked directly on 
this part of the bill to correct me if Iam 
incorrect, but my understanding is that 
under that paragraph, if the Govern- 
ment owned a piece of land on which a 
building had not been built, or on which 
there was a building which was inade- 
quate, or something which could be de- 
molished, the Government might enter 
into an agreement with a contractor, 
whereby the building would be trans- 
ferred to the private contractor as part 
of the agreement, and title might be 
transferred. 

If, however, it were a building which 
the Government owned and used, and 
it was proposed merely to construct an 
addition, then I think the Government 
could retain title; and if it retained 
title, the property would not be subject 
to taxes. 

Mr. CORDON. Is it the Senator’s 
view that the last contingency mentioned 
by him would be possible under para- 
graph (b)? 

Mr. CASE. I think it would be pos- 
sible for the Administrator of General 
Services to enter into a contract for the 
construction of a building on Govern- 
ment-owned land, yes. 

Mr. CORDON. Paragraph (b) has to 
do with conversions, additions, exten- 
sions, and remodeling. I call the Sen- 
ator’s attention to the fact that if the 
Government owns real property, and 
enters into a contract in regard to any 
of the activities I just mentioned—to 
convert a building, to construct an addi- 
tion or extension, or to remodel the 
building—as a result of a contract made 
to achieve any of those purposes there 
would come into being under the terms 
of the proposed law a curious situation. 
Title to a part of the building would be 
in the Federal Government, and title 
to the new addition, conversion, or re- 
modeled part would be in a private per- 
son. The whole situation would be- 
come utterly fantastic and impossible. 

Mr. CASE. What the Senator has 
stated is not necessarily correct. First 
of all, the provision about committee 
review would be very useful in such a 
situation. 

Mr. CORDON. I suggest that a good 
time for that review is right now, before 
the Senate passes the bill. 

Mr. CASE. Can the Senator from 
Oregon conceive of a situation wherein 
the Administrator of General Services 
would, with regard to a Federal build- 
ing now owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment, on land owned by the Federal 
Government, enter into a contract for 
remodeling whereby the contractor 
would acquire title to a portion of the 
property, to wit, the addition? 

Mr. CORDON. Because the Senator 
from Oregon has just expressed his view 
that it would be fantastic and impossible, 
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he wants to make as certain as he can 
that there is no such provision in the bill. 

Mr. CASE. There is no such situ- 
ation contemplated by the bill. 

Mr. CORDON. I hope the Senator 
from South Dakota will give some 
thought to an amendment of paragraph 
(b) so as to expressly exclude property 
title to which is in the Government. 
Then there would not be any trouble. 

Mr. CASE. In the first place, I do 
not understand how, when real property 
is being dealt with, and the Government 
has fee title to a building, a contract 
for an addition to the building can 
transfer to a private person title to the 
part of the building which is comprised 
in the addition. 

Mr. CORDON. I suggest to the Sen- 
ator that the bill carries such a provision. 
The Government cannot make a lease- 
purchase from somebody unless the per- 
son from whom the property is pur- 
chased has something to sell. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Oregon that the entire and 
single reason why the subcommittee and 
thereafter the full committee, retained 
paragraph (b) on page 3 of the bill, was 
to give the Administrator, if in his dis- 
cretion he thought it was in the interest 
of the Government, authority to enter 
into a lease-purchase agreement with 
a private owner who had a piece of prop- 
erty already improved with a building. 
I say to the Senator from Oregon, who 
is a much better lawyer than I am, that 
I do not think it is possible to use para- 
graph (b) in a situation where the Gov- 
ernment has title to the property and 
has alterations made to property which 
it already owns. 

Mr. CORDON. Will the Senator yield 
for a suggestion? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Yes. 

Mr. CORDON. Would it not then be 
well to clarify the provision and save 
time, by adding on page 3, line 5, before 
the word “properties,” the words pri- 
vately owned,” so that there could be 
no question about it? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the suggestion of the Sena- 
tor from Oregon taken under considera- 
tion by the subcommittee which worked 
on the bill directly, and let the members 
of the subcommittee make their com- 
ment after giving the suggestion further 
thought. The Senator from South Da- 
kota is not a member of the subcom- 
mittee. So far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I do not wish to make a com- 
mitting answer. 

Mr. CORDON. Will the Senator yield 
for another comment? 

Mr. CASE. Yes, I yield briefly. 

Mr. CORDON. In paragraph (c) 
there is provided authority for the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services “to 
bring about the development and im- 
provement of any land owned by the 
United States and under the control of 
the General Services Administration in- 
cluding the demolition of obsolete and 
outmoded structures situated thereon, 
by providing for the construction there- 
on by others of such structures and fa- 
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cilities as shall be the subject of.” I call 
the Senator’s attention to these words, 
“the applicable purchase contracts.” 

It is clear from such language that 
there will be no purchase contract so 
far as realty is concerned, because title 
will be originally in the Federal Govern- 
ment with respect to the real property. 
The purchase contract can only go to 
the improvements constructed on the 
real property. 

Mr. CASE. Unless there was a prior 
transfer of the real property to the con- 
tractor as a part of the agreement. 

Mr. CORDON. Do I understand the 
Senator to say that would be necessary? 

Mr. CASE. I say that might be done. 

Mr. CORDON. Is this bill authority 
for selling real property of the Govern- 
ment? That is what would have to be 
done. 

Mr. CASE. Certainly that is not the 
primary purpose. 

Mr. CORDON. I suggest to the Sena- 
tor that the language is directly sus- 
ceptible to a construction such as I have 
indicated, which would permit the con- 
struction of a building by a private 
agency and the holding of title to the 
building by the contractor until the 
building was paid for by the Govern- 
ment, in which case the building on the 
land would be personalty, and the land 
would be realty, and both would be sub- 
ject to local taxation. It does raise a 
question which is always before the Sen- 
ate; namely, the question of liability for 
taxes. 

Mr. CASE. I should like to point out 
that the General Services Administra- 
tion has authority to dispose of real 
property today, under provisions of an- 
other law, under certain circumstances. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I wish to read very 
briefly from the report of the committee 
on the specific section to which the Sen- 
ator from Oregon has referred. I now 
read the paragraph: 

An important feature of H. R. 6342 is the 
authorization to the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services (contained in subsec. (b) of the 
proposed new section) to exercise the powers 
granted by the measure with respect to ex- 
isting properties, including those for which 
conversions, additions, extensions, or re- 
modeling may be required, and properties 
upon which contruction is to be subsequent- 
ly effected in pursuance of the terms of ap- 
plicable purchase contracts. 


And then there follows this language: 

From time to time properties become avail- 
able at reasonably low prices as they become 
surplus to the owners’ use. Often these 
properties can be converted and remodeled 
so as to make satisfactory quarters for the 
Government. This is particularly true with 
respect to warehouses and semioffice build- 
ings, and in cases where the business center 
of a city has shifted, and a considerable re- 
duction in real-estate values occurs in the 
location of the former center. 


So that the entire intention was with 
respect to property in private hands. 

I shall, however, ask the committee 
staff to study the Senator’s suggestion. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield for 
a question? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bar- 
RETT in the chair). Does the Senator 
from South Dakota yield to the Senator 
from Kansas? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wish to inquire 
whether the provisions of the amend- 
ment the Senator from South Dakota 
has read for the information of the Sen- 
ate would in any way affect the require- 
ments found in section 202 (a), in a case 
in which the Postmaster General deter- 
mines the need for a building. I also 
wish to ask what effect the amendment 
would have on that section, if the 
amendment should be adopted by the 
Senate. 

Mr. CASE. It would have no effect on 
it. Section 202 requires the Postmaster 
General to determine that there is a sub- 
stantial need. The amendment would 
require a certificate of the need to be 
filed as a part of the report given to the 
Congress. 

Mr. CARLSON. Would not the lan- 
guage of the amendment be largely du- 
plicative or surplusage? 

Mr. CASE. No; it would not be sur- 
plusage. The Postmaster General would 
have to make the determination of need. 
The proposed additional language would 
require him to make that statement as a 
part of the report submitted to Congress. 

Mr, President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I recur 
to the amendment I submitted yesterday 
afternoon with respect to what I con- 
ceive to be a usurpation of executive 
power by the legislative branch in requir- 
ing an agreement with certain com- 
mittees of Congress before any of the 
so-called lease-purchase contracts can 
become effective. 

Before I proceed further, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that my amendment be mod- 
ified slightly, by changing the figure “30,” 
where “30 days” appears, to “45.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
modification will be made. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That will make the 
amendment conform to the rule, so the 
amendment will not be subject to a point 
of order. 

Mr. President, yesterday afternoon we 
labored this matter somewhat. 

At the very outset I wish to pay a com- 
pliment to my friend and associate the 
junior Senator from California IMr. 
Kuchl J. This is no casual matter, Mr. 
President, because the Committee on 
Government Operations has had it under 
study for a number of years. At long 
last there appeared on the calendar last 
July a bill dealing with this subject mat- 
ter. That bill honors me by bearing my 
name, I say very modestly. However, 
Mr. President, I have never had any 
pride of authorship about it; and when 
the question arose I was only too glad to 
forego whatever glory there may have 
been in it, so that the Public Works 
Committee could proceed to hold hear- 
ings, prepare a bill, and get it ready for 
consideration. 

So, Mr. President, after a good many 
years, going back to a prior administra- 
tion, at long last the bill appears. I hope 
it will be carried to consummation, so 
that this very important piece of pro- 
posed legislation, which will afford de- 
cided and tangible benefits to every sec- 
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tion of the country and, I think, will re- 
quire the aspirations and hopes of many 
communities that have been frustrated 
by lack of facilities, will not be enacted. 

Mr. President, we owe a debt of grati- 
tude not only to the junior Senator from 
California, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, but also to the very esteemed and 
distinguished chairman of the full com- 
mittee, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Martin]. I salute both of them at 
one and the same time for having been 
so diligent in this matter and for having 
brought this very important piece of 
proposed legislation to the floor. 

However, Mr. President, from a sense 
of conviction I take issue on only one 
item in the bill, namely, the one requir- 
ing that there be agreement by congres- 
sional committees to which the projects 
shall be referred. I regard that provi- 
sion as a very definite infringement on 
executive power. 

I have always said to the world, Mr. 
President, that I have a wholesome re- 
spect for the Constitution, as I interpret 
it. I always have maintained that posi- 
tion, and I always will. I, for one, would 
never willingly or knowingly approve a 
proposal which I thought constituted a 
clear deviation from the separation of 
powers provided in the Constitution of 
the United States. 

I believe, Mr. President, this provision 
of the bill constitutes a clear invasion 
of that power. No one can read the 
language on page 4 of the bill, in para- 
graph (e), and come to any other con- 
clusion, for when it is skeletonized, it 
says, in effect, that no proposed pur- 
chase contract shall be executed unless 
the Administrator has come into agree- 
ment with the Committee on Public 
Works of the Senate and of the House 
of Representatives with respect to such 
purchase contract agreement. That is 
an absolute and unqualified sharing of 
an administrative function by the leg- 
islative branch. In that respect I share, 
I believe, the doubt of the Attorney Gen- 
eral whose message came to us yester- 
day afternoon, in which he says there is 
real doubt about the constitutionality of 
such a provision. 

Mr. President, I think the language 
of that provision speaks for itself. As 
I recur to the language, I must point 
out one thing which has been belabored 
here, and which I think has created an 
erroneous impression, There has been 
much discussion about the authority 
Congress has. But what is said in this 
portion of the bill, Mr. President, is that 
a committee of the Congress shall have 
an unqualified and unrestricted veto 
power. If the provision did not involve 
a constitutional question, I would still 
be opposed to it, for the very good reason 
that I will not agree to alienate from 
myself the authority I have as a Sena- 
tor by having some matter that is ger- 
mane and relevant to the interests of 
the people of Illinois and of myself ve- 
toed by a group of other Senators with 
whom I have an equal prerogative. Very 
conceivably, there might be in Illinois a 
project that might be agreeable to the 
Postmaster General and might be very 
agreeable to me, and might be very ac- 
ceptable to the people residing in that 
community; but this provision of the bill 
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says that unless the project carries the 
agreement of the members of a com- 
mittee of this branch, the committee 
can veto it, no matter how acceptable it 
may be to all others concerned. 

So, Mr. President, quite aside from the 
larger constitutional question and the 
question of executive power, as involved 
here, I would still be opposed to that 
sort of proposal or provision. ; 

Yesterday it was argued that this pro- 
vision involves the power of the purse. 
The power of the purse is not involved 
here. What is involved is a ministerial 
function, long before we ever get to 
the authority of the legislative branch 
over the power of the purse. We must 
recur to the language of the paragraph 
itself. It simply provides that an officer 
of the executive branch, performing a 
wholly administrative function, must 
come into agreement with the Commit- 
tees on Public Works of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. When 
we reach that proposal we must resolve 
it as a question of power, long before 
the power of the purse is ever involved. 

If we are disposed to do so, we can 
exercise the power of the purse by re- 
fusing to give the General Service Ad- 
ministrator or the Postmaster General 
any money whatsoever for the purpose 
of carrying out these purchase contracts. 
We do not have to grant authority to 
make a single lease-purchase contract. 
The power of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee can be brought to bear on this 
question. 

What is before the Senate concerns 
the execution of a contract with respect 
to which the negotiations and the spade 
work have been conducted by the admin- 
istrative branch of Government. Then 
the Congress says to the administrative 
branch, “Very good. You can affix the 
appropriate signatures in the name of 
the people of the United States, but the 
contract cannot go into effect until you 
have come into agreement with certain 
committees of the legislative branch.” 
The power of the purse is not involved. 
It is wholly a ministerial power with 
which we are dealing at the present time. 

I contend that the pending proposal 
is a mitigated invasion of the executive 
power of the Government, and certainly 
I cannot support a proposal of that kind. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. If I may be permitted to 
do so, I should like to make an obser- 
vation and then submit a question. 

My understanding of the general effect 
of this bill is to make it possible for the 
Federal Government to borrow money 
for the purpose of financing the con- 
struction of public buildings; so essen- 
tially it is a money-borrowing project. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Illinois what he has to say in relation 


to section 8 of the Constitution, which 
provides that Congress shall have the 


power to do certain things, among them, 
the power to pay the debts; and also 
that Congress shall have the power to 
borrow money on the credit of the United 
States. That is not a power which is 
shared with anyone else. Will not the 
Senator agree with me that this opera- 
tion is essentially the borrowing of 
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money through a purchase agreement, a 
financing agreement, that it involves the 
incurring of debts, and that therefore 
the Congress does have a power granted 
to it by the Constitution which is not 
granted to the executive branch of the 
Government? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Such a conclusion 
does not follow at all. It may not be 
necessary to borrow money—God will- 
ing—if we ever reach the time when we 
have a balanced budget. That would 
be a moot question, indeed, under those 
circumstances. But it seems to me that 
the relationship there is so slender that 
I have difficulty in following my friend 
from South Dakota on that point. 

Mr. CASE. It is my recollection that 
when a certain New Englander was in 
the White House at one time he referred 
to certain funds which had been ex- 
tended in the form of credits to countries 
abroad, and when asked a question about 
collecting interest on such funds he re- 
plied, They hired the money, didn't 
they?” 

In other words, some interest was in- 
volved. Under these lease-purchase 
agreements it is proposed that the Gov- 
ernment shall pay interest. I suppose 
that is because we borrow the money— 
we hire the money to finance these 
buildings. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think my esteemed 
friend and colleague from South Dakota 
makes the same mistake which, in my 
judgment, was persistently made here 
yesterday afternoon, in constantly argu- 
ing about the effect. It was said here 
time and time again that by having this 
power of surveillance in the Congress 
perhaps we would save $50 million or 
$100 million by reducing waste and 
extravagance. 

The junior Senator from Illinois does 
not quarrel with that conclusion at all, 
but the argument goes to the effect of the 
bill. I am not dealing with the effect 
of what goes into this bill. I am think- 
ing of an executive function which would 
be exercised by the legislative branch, 
quite aside from what the ultimate effect 
might be. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Will the Senator cite any 
provision in any part of the executive 
power under the Constitution, which re- 
cites the powers of the executive, in 
which the executive is authorized to 
start constructing buildings and incur 
debts in behalf of the Government, and 
for which the Government will be obliged 
to appropriate money? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Congress can dele- 
gate whatever reasonable constitutional 
power must be delegated to the admin- 
istrative branch of the Government. 
We have no instrumentalities or facili- 
ties with which to administer these 
functions. That is why the executive 
branch exists. Consequently, we can 
delegate such power. 

Mr. CASE. In the delegation or al- 
location of such power cannot the Con- 
gress set up a condition precedent to 
the incurring of the debt? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I doubt it very much. 
I think every authority one might cite 
on that point would be to the contrary 
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of the opinion expressed by the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota. 

I wish to recur to the argument which 
was made yesterday that a similar pro- 
vision was placed in the military con- 
struction bill some time ago. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question before 
he launches into that subject? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should rather make 
the argument for a moment, if my 
friend does not mind. Then I shall be 
delighted to yield. 

I wish to labor for a moment the ar- 
gument which was made yesterday about 
the power in Public Law 910, which was 
enacted in the 81st Congress. That was 
a wartime appropriation bill, and the 
provision in question was tacked onto 
that bill. Subsequently there came 
House bill 3096, the defense-land-trans- 
fer bill, to compel clearance of all land 
transactions involving more than $10,- 
000. 
As a matter of fact, President Tru- 
man vetoed that bill on May 15, 1951, 
but notwithstanding his veto it was sub- 
sequently enacted into law. However, 
that does not make it right. That cir- 
cumstance makes it neither right nor 
constitutional. The President simply 
accepted it because it was a part of a 
rather lengthy bill which came along at 
that time. That was known as Public 
Law 534 in the 82d Congress, in which 
it appears as section 407. 

However, the fact that it is in the 
law does not make it correct. The fact 
that a President did not take the time 
to challenge it because it was tied up 
with a long military construction bill 
does not place it on solid ground. So I 
do not think we can be beguiled or di- 
verted by an argument of that kind. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me on that point? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. When the Senator was 
called to his committee meeting a little 
earlier I pointed out that I did not think 
the situation was on all fours with the 
law relating to the armed services, be- 
cause there is a specific provision in the 
Constitution which gives Congress the 
power to make rules and regulations for 
the Government and regulation of the 
land and naval forces. If we were to 
enter into a debate based purely upon 
analogy with the other law, we would 
have to take that circumstance into 
consideration. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me point out the 
danger in this proposal. If a committee 
of the House or Senate is to exercise veto 
power in executive fashion over con- 
tracts of this kind, the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee might say, or it might 
have said in other days, when we had 
price control and rent ceilings, “The Ad- 
ministrator shall impose no ceiling on 
rents and no ceiling on prices unless he 
is first in agreement with the members 
of the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tees of the Senate and the House.” 

What terrific pressure there would 
have been upon a committee of this 
branch or a committee of the other 
branch of Congress. What a mountain 
of work and administrative detail would 
be piled up. What a court of appeals the 
Congress itself would become, as people 
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would come here and lay their cases on 
the congressional doorstep. 

We have on hand today great quanti- 
ties of agricultural surpluses. We might 
very well say that before the Secretary 
of Agriculture or the Commodity Credit 
Corporation can alienate or sell in excess 
of 100,000 pounds of surplus butter the 
Secretary or the Corporation must come 
to the Agricultural Committees of the 
House and Senate and be in agreement 
with their members. My distinguished 
friend from New Mexico, who served with 
such distinction as Secretary of Agri- 
culture several years ago, knows the dif- 
ficulties which would ensue if that power 
were placed in Congress, and the De- 
partment of Agriculture could not exer- 
cise administrative authority without 
first securing agreement with the legis- 
lative branch. 

This morning, in the course of a hear- 
ing, we had an officer before us from the 
Department of Defense in connection 
with tort claims which are presented. 
They can be taken care of by the Depart- 
ment if they amount to less than $1,000, 
but when they are in excess of that 
amount they must be, without special 
legislation, sent to a Federal district 
court, and they can thereafter be 
compromised. 

What a situation it would be, Mr. 
President, with 6,000 tort claims filed 
every year, not including those that are 
brought before the Committee on Armed 
Services, if every one of them would have 
to be submitted to the Committees on 
Armed Services of Congress and have 
the approval of those committees before 
they could be disposed of. The prece- 
dent sought to be established by this bill 
is a dangerous one, indeed. 

It seems to me that the Founding 
Fathers were wise in providing a basic 
separation of powers, so as to make sure, 
while vesting all legislative power in the 
Congress, that no committee of Congress 
or Congress itself could exercise a min- 
isterial function which would be virtu- 
ally an executive veto. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. When the Senator from 
Illinois refers to a precedent, is it not 
correct to say that the precedent has al- 
ready been established? In other words, 
section 407 of the Military Construction 
Act of 1952 provided that before the Sec- 
retary of Defense could enter into vari- 
ous contracts for construction, he would 
have to reach an agreement with the 
Committees on Armed Services of the 
House and of the Senate. So the prece- 
dent has already been established, and 
we are merely following the precedent 
in this instance. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana that 
in 1944, when this was first attempted, 
there was opposition to it. Then when 
the subsequent land transfer or land 
ownership bill, or whatever it was, came 
to Congress it was passed and later 
vetoed by President Truman. He refused 
to recognize that there was such a power 
in Congress. I believe he was on good 
ground in vetoing the bill. I have his 
veto message before me. He had before 
him a huge bill with a 6-line section in 
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it. It was a tremendous bill that was 
passed in 1952. However, the Chief 
Executive would not recognize that Con- 
gress had the power it was attempting 
to exercise. The Attorney General 
would not recognize it. It has not been 
generally recognized in the Senate. It 
is probably because of the volume of 
work and inertia that something more 
deliberate and something more affirma- 
tive has not been done about it. How- 
ever, that is no reason why we should 
compound the error now, when the mat- 
ter comes before us in a specific para- 
graph in the pending bill. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. As a matter of fact, the 
Executive recognized just such a provi- 
sion when he recognized section 407, 
which the Senator from Illinois has been 
discussing. I have in my hand a mem- 
orandum which the Committee on 
Armed Services presented to the Secre- 
tary of Defense, listing various projects 
on which construction funds should be 
withheld. The memorandum lists items 
in Saudi Arabia, Iceland, Japan, North 
Africa, Cyprus, France, the United 
Kingdom, and Canada. In some in- 
stances proposed projects were canceled 
after the Committees on Armed Services 
had suggested that certain of them 
should not be undertaken. That cer- 
tainly set a precedent, and it has actu- 
ally developed into a very workable ar- 
rangement between the Senate and 
House Committees on Armed Services 
and the Defense Department. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the answer to the Senator’s ques- 
tion is a very practical one. I have the 
bill before me. It started out as a bill 
providing various installations and 
facilities in the continental United 
States. Then it includes all the installa- 
tions at the places abroad to which the 
Senator referred. The bill was approved 
by the President on July 14, 1952. 

There was a political atmosphere in 
the country at the time. The political 
conventions had been meeting in Chi- 
cago. It came on at that time. There 
was a six-line section as a part of a huge 
bill involving hundreds of millions of 
dollars. The President had the choice 
of accepting it at the time, or of delay- 
ing the use of the money appropriated 
by the bill for necessary military instru- 
mentalities. Under the circumstances, 
what was he to do? Was he to veto it, 
and thus prevent the military installa- 
tions having the funds needed, or should 
he call Congress back at that time? He 
was under a very practical difficulty. 

Consequently that situation cannot be 
cited, in my judgment, as a precedent. 

However, we come to grips with it now. 
I may say that the question came up in 
a less complicated form, in H. R. 6839, 
which was vetoed on the 19th of July 
1952. It was a bill to provide and extend 
the authority of the Postmaster General 
to lease quarters for post-office purposes, 
and there the question came up without 
too much complication, and in a very 
short but I think very effective message 
the President of the United States vetoed 
the bill. He merely said that he thought 
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it was an invasion of his executive func- 
tion. I believe he was right. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Under the armed services 
provision, I may point out, the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services took the 
responsibility to hold up funds for base 
construction at Boulhout and El Djema 
Sahim, Morocco, and for further con- 
struction at Rabat, Morocco. So far as 
I know, all those items have since been 
withdrawn, which would indicate that 
the Senate Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices in those three cases saved millions 
of dollars by acting under a provision 
in the law of which the Senator from 
Illinois is expressing his disapproval. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator from 
Louisiana makes the same mistake that 
was made yesterday. He argues about 
the effect that is involved. The effect 
can be achieved in a dozen other ways, 
by different language, by different re- 
quirements, and it would require no in- 
vasion of the executive power so to do. 
I am not concerned with the effect for 
the moment. I am concerned with the 
fact that here is a requirement under 
which we expect jointly, through a com- 
mittee, to share an executive power. I 
do not think it is on good ground, and I 
have heard no argument, by precedent 
or otherwise, that can sustain that kind 
of proposal. 

I wish to make one other refinement. 
It has been argued that Congress can 
delegate this and can check that. Cer- 
tainly itcan. However, here we have the 
unusual circumstance of a committee of 
the House and a committee of the Senate 
given absolute veto power over an execu- 
tive function. By so doing Congress 
jointly shares the executive function. I 
can find no warrant for it in the Con- 
stitution of the United States or in any 
law that has come to my attention. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I should like to point out 
to the Senator from Illinois that this is 
one of those cases in which Congress in 
some respects surrenders an authority 
that previously existed in Congress. In 
other words, the construction of these 
public buildings are ordinarily authorized 
by Congress. Congress studies them, 
authorizes them, and then appropriates 
the money. In this instance Congress 
proposes to surrender that function to 
the Postmaster General with regard to 
post offices, and I assume to the Admin- 
istrator of the General Services Admin- 
istration with regard to other buildings. 
If Congress surrenders that power it does 
make sense that it should retain some 
right to examine what is being done. The 
same thing was done, to a limited extent, 
with respect to Armed Forces construc- 
tion. 

In a completely different field, in the 
field of reorganization, Congress sur- 
rendered its power to pass on the organ- 
ization of executive agencies, but Con- 
gress retained more or less a veto power, 
to give Congress an opportunity to check 
on the activities of the executive. 

The arrangement has worked out fair- 
ly well. It seems to me that this is one 
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of those cases where we should retain the 
same right to examine proposals before 
they go into effect. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not quarrel with 
my friend at all about that, but that is 
not the point from which we start. It is 
not a case of examining the projects and 
saying to the Postmaster General, “You 
submit every one of them 45 days before 
the law goes into effect.” It is not a case 
of saying to the General Services Admin- 
istration, “Send up every project and 
have it placed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp and referred to a committee, so that 
it will be in the light of day where all 
the world can see it for a period of 45 
days.” That is not what is said in the 
bill. The bill provides that an executive 
function cannot be made effective until 
Congress acts through one of its com- 
mittees. When we have done that, we 
have clutched to the legislative bosom a 
part of the executive power; and I think 
we are on bad ground. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield further? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The difficulty with the 
Senator’s proposal is that it would not 
be possible in the ordinary case for the 
Congress to prevent these contracts from 
going into effect. It would be necessary 
to pass legislation in each instance. It 
amounts to the fact that we must as- 
sume the initiative of getting a bill 
through the two Houses of Congress and 
signed by the President in order to pre- 
vent the Postmaster General or the Gen- 
eral Services Administration from en- 
tering into such a contract. 

On the other hand, if the committee 
should veto, by failing to agree, a con- 
struction contract, it is always possible 
for the Senator interested in that type 
of contract to introduce a bill and carry 
the burden of pressing for action on it 
in the Congress in the event that this 
expeditious procedure could not be used. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me say to my 
friend from Louisiana that with respect 
to military property we have placed it 
in a different class, even though it does 
embrace such things as military hous- 
ing. I recognize, of course, that the 
power there is to make special provision 
for the national security. Here we are 
dealing with property in every county 
and every community in the United 
States. If titles should come into ques- 
tion, obviously, the first thing a title at- 
torney would be thinking about would be 
whether there had been an agreement 
by a committee of the Congress in con- 
formity with the law. Then what would 
happen? The work would have to be 
done by a member of the staff. Cer- 
tainly members of the committee will 
not be here in recess time. So here is 
a function which is being extended to 
the staff to make a report to the mem- 
bers of the committee. It involves prop- 
erty all over the country such as is 
needed for normal Federal functions, 
and involves not only the exercise of 
executive power, but an almost impos- 
sible function, 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. May I suggest to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois that he 
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shares in this precedent? The Appro- 
priations Committee has clutched to its 
bosom powers in the same fashion. The 
Appropriations Committees of the Sen- 
ate and the House, so far as I know, 
took that power to themselves by reso- 
lution or action within the committees 
by which they said that funds similar to 
these should not be expended until there 
was a release. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, let me 
show how wrong is my friend from South 
Dakota. Not a thing which comes 
through the Appropriations Committee 
has a nickel’s worth of effect until it is 
approved on the Senate floor. This bill 
provides that none of these contracts can 
go into effect until they are approved by 
the Public Works Committee, which is 
a committee of this body. 

Mr. CASE. The projects which go to 
the Appropriations Committee have 
also been authorized before they go to 
the Committee on Armed Services; but 
there is no legislation, so far as I know, 
which establishes the authority which 
the Appropriations Committee has 
exercised in not releasing funds until 
they have cleared those committees. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The power of the 
purse is in the Congress of the United 
States. 

Mr. CASE. We are trying to make it 
impossible for an administrative agency 
of the Government to make contracts 
and commitments which will bind Con- 
gress to make appropriations through 
the years. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The answer is two- 
fold. It could either be the amendment 
I have pending, or it could be the pro- 
posal which has been so carefully 
shaped and fashioned by my friend from 
South Dakota. I will say to him now 
that if he can get his committee to 
adopt the proposal he read a few 
moments ago, I shall withdraw the 
amendment I have on the desk and go 
along with him, because he has elimi- 
nated the requirement that there be an 
agreement by members of the two com- 
mittees. That is the crux of the matter. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s bringing this matter to the atten- 
tion of the Senate. He knows that I dis- 
agree with him, but I admire his attitude 
in protecting the Constitution accord- 
ing to his interpretation thereof. In the 
Rankin memorandum I notice there is 
no court case cited to sustain the posi- 
tion. Evidently the question has not 
been before a court in any outstanding 
case. It is simply a matter of individual 
opinion, we might say, of different per- 
sons charged with responsibility. 

I remember that a number of years 
ago one of the constitutional questions 
before the country was whether Con- 
gress could constitutionally delegate 
power to the executive to regulate tariff 
schedules or to change them. It was 
debated back and forth for many years, 
and it was finally established that such 
authority did exist. But the impressive 
thing about it was the problem of regu- 
lating tariff schedules, and it was deter- 
mined that such work simply could not 
be done fully by the Congress, 
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That situation has been reached here. 
The newspapers are saying that the bill 
provides for $3 billion. We could go 
ahead and appropriate for each individ- 
ual building, but the problem is so large 
and so extensive that it is similar to the 
tariff problem, where some adjustment 
of the equilibrium is required within the 
different branches of Government. It 
is the hand of necessity that is operating. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I cannot concede 
that to my friend from Mississippi, be- 
cause I do not think he has put his finger 
on the difference between the problems. 
In the case to which he has called at- 
tention there was involved the delegation 
of a legislative power which is not in- 
volved here. We delegate all sorts of 
powers. The question involved there was 
that of delegating a legislative power 
which could be exercised only by the 
Congress. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is it not the Senator's 
argument that this is merely an en- 
croachment upon the executive power? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No, indeed. 

Mr. STENNIS. I understand the Sen- 
ator was arguing that we have no right 
to place this limitation on the executive 
power. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Exactly so. It is not 
a question whether a legislative power 
is delegated, but it is a question of dele- 
gating a function to the executive 
branch and, in the next breath, saying, 
“We will give you only half of it; the 
other half we shall keep.” It is as clear 
as crystal as to whether it is an in- 
vasion of the executive power. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a comment? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. It seems to me that 
what we are doing is to impose more of a 
limitation upon the legislative power. 
Congress has a responsibility, a duty, a 
power to provide public buildings. We 
are passing on it now in part, and we 
shall do so later in part. As I see it, under 
the rule of necessity, what is contem- 
plated certainly is not prohibited by the 
Constitution, and does no violence what- 
soever to the Constitution. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it is 
not necessary for me to labor the mat- 
ter any longer. I wish to conclude with 
this thought. I desire to see a bill en- 
acted. I think this bill will be one of 
the most important bills which this ses- 
sion of Congress will have considered. 
But why should we send to the White 
House, for the consideration of the Pres- 
ident, a bill with this kind of provision 
when there is already before us a 
memorandum from the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the chief law officer of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, ex- 
pressing his clear doubt about the con- 
stitutionality of the provision, and his 
view that it is an invasion of the ex- 
ecutive function? Shall we go through 
this whole effort, and then invite a 
veto? 

I do not know what the President of 
the United States will do. I do not pre- 
tend to speak for him, and I never have. 
But I say, Mr. President, that if I were 
sitting at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, and 
this bill came to me, and I had a con- 
viction about it, I think I would veto it 
on the basis of what I see in this pro- 
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vision. So it is probable that to pass 
this bill will be love’s labor lost. There 
will be no bill enacted in this session, and 
it will be necessary for us to go through 
these motions all over again. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I desire to make a very 
brief statement. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield, although I 
observe on his feet my distinguished 
friend, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Symincton], who had been desirous of 
obtaining the floor. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I shall not detain the 
Senator from Illinois nor the Senator 
from Missouri nor the Senate more than 
2 or 3 minutes. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment proposed to be offered by 
myself, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrpl, the Senator from South Dakota 
Mr. Case], and the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed, lie on the 
table, and be taken up on Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
will lie on the table. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I shall not engage in 
any extended statement in opposition to 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Illinois. To all intents and pur- 
poses, the amendment merely would re- 
quire information to be presented to each 
House of Congress, relative to lease-pur- 
chase transactions which had been im- 
mediately prior thereto entered into. 

I believe the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Illinois should be defeated, 
because somewhere in the tremendous 
new authority and power to enter into 
lease-purchase arrangements granted in 
the pending legislation there should be 
an independent check or balance against 
such power. It seems to me that the au- 
thority should be lodged in the Senate 
and House Committees on Public Works, 
as the bill now before the Senate pro- 
vides. 

Furthermore, it has been suggested 
earlier that the entrance into lease-pur- 
chase transactions does not constitute 
any obligation upon Congress subse- 
quently to appropriate money. I think 
it is correct to say that if a bill authoriz- 
ing this type of transaction is enacted, 
and if thereunder lease-purchase agree- 
ments are entered into, they constitute, 
at least, moral commitments on the part 
of Congress to continue appropriating 
funds with which to make payments un- 
der contracts validly entered into be- 
tween an agency of the Government and 
private individuals. To that extent, 
when we authorize this type of transac- 
tion in the proposed legislation, to all 
intents we are committing Congress to 
appropriate the necessary moneys with 
which to pay for the properties acquired 
under the various agreements which are 
entered into. 

Beyond that, Mr. President, I wish to 
see an independent check made by the 
two committees which will afford an op- 
portunity to make public the transac- 
tions as they are entered into. 

I hope the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois [Mr, DIRKSEN] will not insist 
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upon his amendment. If he does, then 
I must urge the Senate to reject it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Chair in- 
form the Senate the nature of the 
amendment now being considered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate now is in the process of estab- 
lishing a quorum. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I beg pardon of the 
Chair; I thought a yea-and-nay vote was 
in progress. 

The Chief Clerk resumed the call of 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
sorry the distinguished Senator from IIli- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN] appears to have left 
the Chamber, but I hope he will return. 
I have a brief answer to make to his 
proposed amendment. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Illinois runs to the very heart of the bill, 
which I think is a meritorious one. 
There has been no Government building 
program for general use—either Federal 
buildings or post offices—for many years. 
Numerous buildings used by the Federal 
Government are entirely outmoded. A 
large number of communities which have 
grown great in recent years have no 
Federal buildings. 

We are not in a position financially, 
as a Nation, to launch a large public- 
building program. Congress has been 
approached by executive officers who 
very urgently need some authority to 
proceed under the lease-purchase ar- 
rangements and other arrangements 
provided by the bill, so that in the places 
of greatest necessity this outstanding 
need can be met. 

Mr. President, for Congress to vote for 
what was desired in its entirety, and 
particularly what was sought by the 
Post Office Department in its entirety, 
would have, in effect, abrogated largely 
the authority of Congress in the impor- 
tant field of jurisdiction over the con- 
struction of public buildings. I think the 
committee of the Senate which has con- 
sidered the matter has shown a very 
generous disposition to attempt to meet 
the problem, and I know that my dis- 
tinguished friend, the Senator from Ill- 
inois [Mr. Dirksen], desires to meet the 
problem; and if he cannot meet it in full, 
he wants to meet it in part. Our com- 
mittee, by its report, shows that it desires 
to meet the problem in greatest part. 
But we are not willing entirely to give 
carte blanche authority, we are not will- 
ing entirely to surrender authority, and 
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we are not willing entirely to refuse to 
assume our own responsibility. 

So the committee, in making its report, 
has shown what I think is a generous 
feeling of cooperation with the two exec- 
utive departments involved in the ef- 
fort to meet many of the building prob- 
lems, but, at least it has placed some sort 
of restriction or limitation upon the pro- 
gram, so as to afford an opportunity for 
the two bodies of Congress, through their 
committees, to have full information be- 
fore releasing complete authority as to 
the large projects, some of which will 
cost many million dollars. 

Mr. President, I think the limitation 
provided is a reasonable one and that 
there is a reasonable willingness to co- 
operate. No such grant as this has been 
given under the various administrations 
of recent years. For one reason or an- 
other, Congress has not been willing to 
surrender its authority in the building 
field. The committee tried to go a long 
way to meet the serious problems con- 
fronting it; and I think the committee 
is to be complimented and commended 
rather than otherwise for its unwilling- 
ness to recommend to the Senate the 
passage of a measure written in such a 
sweeping form as to refuse to recognize 
the responsibility of the Congress to have 
something to say about approving large 
projects before they get under way. 

I think the measure as reported is 
vastly better than the other arrange- 
ment would be. I do not believe a single 
member of the Committee on Public 
Works would have been willing to com- 
pletely surrender jurisdiction and 
have the Congress say, “Henceforth we 
are going to give up the power to author- 
ize and the authority to initiate these 
projects in this field,” which since the 
beginning of the Nation have been han- 
dled as being subject to congressional 
authorization, 

Our Government has grown so big and 
the need has grown so great that I think 
we are justified, in our own good con- 
sciences, to delegate in an unlimited way, 
authority to proceed on smaller projects, 
but I do not believe we are so authorized 
as to the larger projects. 

I am sure the committee would not 
have approved the bill without reserving 
some sort of limitation. The amend- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois seeks to remove the limitation, 
which I think is a great safeguard for 
the Congress and the people. Without 
that safeguard I think the proposed law 
would create suspicion from the moment 
the bill was enacted, particularly since 
so much of the jurisdiction is granted to 
the Post Office Department, which cus- 
tomarily is headed by the man who man- 
aged the campaign of the successful 
candidate for President, and because in 
the Post Office Department, as we all 
know, appointments of postmasters be- 
come in large measure a matter of poli- 
tics. Subject, of course, to meeting 
civil-service qualifications, the same 
comment applies to other officials in the 
Post Office Department. 

So the committee has imposed a con- 
dition, which we do not believe to be 
unconstitutional, but a condition which 
follows the line laid down by the Armed 
Services Committee, and which is being 
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followed and observed by the Govern- 
ment, The Attorney General has not 
objected or stated that it is unconstitu- 
tional for the executive branch to oper- 
ate under the present law affecting the 
armed services. No one else has refused 
to go along with the act. Everybody 
admits that under the present act our 
able Committee on Armed Services has 
saved many millions of dollars for the 
Government. 

In addition to that, I remind the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois that 
there are other instances of the Congress 
having delegated either to its committees 
or to the chairmen of its committees, 
various responsibilities; for instance, in 
the matter of acceptance of advances 
from contributing local agencies, in the 
matter of navigation projects, and pub- 
lic-works projects, in the field of flood 
control, and the like. 

It has not been very long since I per- 
sonally went before the two Appropria- 
tions Committees in order to get written 
authority which, under the law, is re- 
quired before the Corps of Engineers can 
accept advances, which will become 
binding on the Congress. This is not 
an unknown feature in our law. Itisa 
feature which is used to the advantage 
of the Nation. 

What is of great importance, and I 
say this with much respect to my friend, 
the Senator from Illinois, is that if the 
provision being discussed is not placed 
in the bill, the result will be that Con- 
gress will not pass any legislation in this 
field, because I know the group in the 
Senate which has studied the subject 
most, the Committee on Public Works, 
was unanimous in its belief that it 
should not be asked by the executive 
branch to surrender completely its 
jurisdiction as to the large projects which 
I have mentioned. 

I hope the distinguished Senator from 
Tllinois will not insist upon his amend- 
ment, but if he does, I hope the Senate 
will vote it down. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to make clear, by what I think will be 
a simple question, that the Senator does 
not state the whole case. Let me ask 
the Senator from Florida a question: If 
under the pending bill should it become 
a law, it were proposed to construct a 
post-office building at Tallahassee, Fla., 
and the proposal came before the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, and the com- 
mittee held that there was definitely no 
need for a new post-office building in 
Tallahassee, Fla., what would happen? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I would hope the 
committee, under those conditions, 
would refuse to approve the project; 
but I suggest that such a project could 
not come before the committee, under 
the terms of the bill reported by the 
committee, unless there was required a 
payment of rental of more than $20,000 
annually. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I would assume that 
in a town the size of Tallahassee that 
would be the case. I think there is a 
simple answer, and the simple answer is 
that the provision is not a limitation, as 
has been suggested by the distinguished 
Senator from Florida, but it is an abso- 
lute veto of an executive power. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Answering my dis- 
tinguished friend, the Senator from Illi- 
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nois, I would say that the provision 
would retain in the Congress a part of 
its own responsibility, and would con- 
stitute a refusal to abdicate that re- 
sponsibility; and if the executive de- 
partments do not want any authority 
except the kind that has been granted to 
them heretofore, they can be obstinate 
and refuse to proceed under the author- 
ity provided by the bill. I believe I 
speak for the full membership of the 
Committee on Public Works when I say 
that, much as we should like to co- 
operate in granting authority to proceed 
in small matters—and that would be 
in more than nine-tenths of the proj- 
ects—we do not think we can properly 
advise the Senate and the Congress to 
surrender our power in the larger field. 

It is a revolutionary thing which the 
executive agencies are asking us to do. 
Simply because we are not willing to go 
the whole way, I do not want my dis- 
tinguished friend to fail to recognize the 
fact that we are offering to go along part 
of the way; and in that we are doing a 
revolutionary thing. This has not been 
done heretofore in all the years of our 
Nation’s history. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. Do the executive agencies 
have power to build a post office in Tal- 
lahassee, Fla., today? 

Mr. HOLLAND. They do not, and 
under this bill, if the rental in Talla- 
hassee, to which reference was made by 
the Senator from Illinois, should be 
more than $20,000 the limitation would 
come into play and would prevent the 
construction of a post office there un- 
less there was agreement about it by 
the two committees. So far as nine- 
tenths of the towns in the State of Flor- 
ida are concerned, many of which do 
not have post offices because they have 
grown in stature in recent years, the 
question would not apply to them, and 
there would be no limitation, and the 
Post Office Department would be free to 
move ahead and get the job done. 

We want them to do that. We do not 
care to pettifog about a lot of small mat- 
ters in the Congress or the committee. 
While the Senate is doing a revolution- 
ary thing, I think it is fully within its 
right to refuse to go the whole way as to 
the very large projects, and that the 
committee is to be commended for re- 
fusing to give up the control entirely as 
to such projects. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator from II- 
linois just asked the Senator from Flor- 
ida whether the executive department 
now has authority to construct a build- 
ing in Tallahassee, Fla. The answer 
was No.“ It seems to me the question 
that should be put and that should have 
an answer is this: Inasmuch as the ex- 
ecutive department does not have that 
authority at this time, can it get the au- 
thority from 2 congressional commit- 
tees, 1 from each House, rather than 
from the entire Congress? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not think it 
could. To get the authority, I think it 
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would be necessary, first, to enact a bill 
of the kind we propose and I think un- 
der the machinery proposed to be set up 
there will simply be a division of the 
responsibility for making the decision. 

I see no reason at all why the Senate 
itself cannot name some of its Members 
who have experience in this field, and 
have them share some of the responsi- 
bility in that respect. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator from 
Florida speaks of sharing the responsi- 
bility. Is not the Senator from Illinois 
correct when he suggests that it is not a 
sharing of responsibility, but it is the 
absolute power of decision? Is not that 
what is involved in this case? 

Mr. HOLLAND. No, because the com- 
mittee could not initiate the construc- 
tion of a building at Tallahassee, Fla. 
That would be entirely up to the execu- 
tive department. It would have to sat- 
isfy its own conscience as to the need 
for the building, and would have to make 
the recommendation. But there would 
be a sharing of the final responsibility. 

I suggest that at this point we are 
talking about 1 case out of 10, or per- 
haps fewer than that; but there are in- 
volved cases in which there will be very 
heavy cost to the Federal Government, 
and in regard to which the committee 
believes there will be great opportunity 
for misuse or misapplication of funds. 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield further to 
me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. I wish to correct the 
statement I made a moment ago. The 
Senator from Illinois said that an ab- 
solute power of veto rests in the com- 
mittee, under this provision of the bill. 
I wish to accept that statement. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I agree that there 
would be mutual responsibility in the 
small number of cases in which the com- 
mittee felt it could not recommend to 
the Senate that it resign entirely its re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield to me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE, I desire to ask a 
question: Has it not been a fact that, 
in the past, the Congress, after action 
by various committees, such as the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, the Armed 
Services Committee, and others, has au- 
thorized the construction of buildings 
which were regarded as necessary, but 
has not necessarily given them priority 
of construction? Is it not also a fact 
that, thereafter, the Congress, through 
its Appropriations Committees, has de- 
cided which projects or buildings should 
have priority, and has done that by 
making the necessary appropriations? 
Is not that correct? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct. 
There is a large body of authorizations, 
and the Senate acts last on the question 
of which of the authorizations shall be 
given preferred status, by means of ap- 
propriations. That is done by withhold- 
ing appropriations from the others, and 


by making appropriations for the one or 
ones to be given preferred status or pri- 


ority. 
Mr. KILGORE. Thereby the Con- 
gress selects the ones to be built first. 
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So, Mr. President, under the pending 
measure we shall not have changed by 
one iota the power the executive branch 
has had all along. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from West Virginia, but I remind him 
again that Congress would reserve even 
that right only in the case of the large 
projects. 

Mr. KILGORE. That is correct; but 
the amendment would entirely nullify 
that, would completely turn over control 
of the funds to the executive branch, 
would permit the executive branch to 
handle them as it pleased, and would 
take away from Congress—which, under 
the Constitution, has that responsibil- 
ity—the power available to it under the 
Constitution. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield again to me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. I do not wish to be 
misunderstood in connection with the 
colloquy. I do not object to the safety 
provisions the committee has thrown 
around the bill. I do object to the fact 
that there is a grant of authority of this 
character under such safety provisions 
as have been thrown around it. I object 
to the fact that two executive officers, 
with the consent of two committees of 
the Congress, will be put in a position 
of having authority to spend tremen- 
dous, fantastic amounts of money. In 
fact, the suggestion has been made that 
the amounts might be as large as $3 
billion of the taxpayers’ money or even 
larger sums of money than that. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon, He has 
made a real contribution. 

There is a question of very serious 
effect here, namely, as to whether the 
bill should be passed at all. But the 
House committee and the Senate com- 
mittee—and now I speak particularly 
for the Senate committee—felt that the 
long delay in the construction of public 
buildings, the inadequacy of the present 
funds for construction of such buildings, 
and the actual suffering occurring in 
many communities because of the ab- 
sence of such facilities justify our going 
as far as we would go under the bill as 
recommended. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, at 
this point will the Senator from Florida 
yield to me for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Florida has made a point of the inade- 
quacy of Federal funds. It seems to me 
that if the executive branch needs a 
building, it should make request for it, 
by means of requesting an appropriation 
by Congress—as has been done in the 
past. If the Government cannot afford 
to make the appropriation, then the 
Appropriations Committee should post- 
pone it. 

But by means of this bill there would 
be authorized the expenditure of as large 
a sum as $3 billion, and a great many 
billions of dollars over a 25-year period, 
at which time it is possible that the funds 
available will be still more inadequate. 

Mr. President, let me say that from the 
first I thought the bill was a grab-bag 
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bill, but now I am convinced that it is 
a “steal.” 

Mr.HOLLAND. Mr. President, I must 
point out that the bill did not seem to 
be such to the 25 or 30 Senators who have 
been dealing with it, and who are as con- 
scientious in their attitude as is the 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have not said 
they were not conscientious or sincere; I 
merely said that although at first I re- 
garded the bill as a grab-bag bill, now 
I am convinced that it is a “steal.” 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield to me for 
a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. FLANDERS. What expenditures 
would be required to amortize the $3 
billion? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not know where 
the $3 billion figure came from. It was 
not mentioned in the committee. It was 
taken from a newspaper article, I believe. 
There is no validity to the figure inso- 
far as the record or the committee’s 
recommendations are concerned. 

My own belief is that only the most 
necessitous construction will be permit- 
ted under the provisions of the bill. I 
do not believe it is a sound policy, over- 
all, to abandon the old system, under 
which the post offices in the various 
towns have been symbols of the Federal 
Government. They have usually occu- 
pied the central squares and generally 
have been regarded as the Federal 
building, pure and simple. I do not be- 
lieve it is sound to depart fully from 
that system to a new system for the con- 
struction of additional facilities, to re- 
place the ones now being rented by the 
Federal Government, and for which the 
Federal Government is paying very large 
rentals under leases. Under the pro- 
posed new system we would have first- 
class new buildings; but I do not believe 
we should make it impossible for the old 
practice and the old system to be con- 
tinued. I believe in having the United 
States Government have its own symbol 
of greatness in each town, where that is 
possible, by having such buildings 
erected. 

I wish to have it completely under- 
stood that the committee does not recom- 
mend this bill as one to take the place of 
a general public buildings-construction 
program. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield further 
to me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. FLANDERS. For a long time we 
have had the experience of having pub- 
lic buildings erected by direction of the 
administration. It has happened more 
than once during the past 20 years that 
a community has been very desirous of 
having a new postmaster, but has gotten 
a new post office instead. So it is not un- 
precedented for the administration to 
take the bit in its teeth, in connection 
with a building program. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Vermont for his comment. I 
thought the very fine political party he 
represents, and which I do not represent, 
would take care in its own way, and ata 
legal time, of the question of personnel. 
In this particular bill we are not dealing 


with that question. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND, I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator realizes that I did not mean to im- 
pugn the motives or the judgment of 
members of the committee. What I am 
trying to say is that I believe the effect 
of the bill, when we add up the cost at 
the end of 25 years, will be that the 
American people will interpret it as a 
grab bag. I think we might even use 
a more vulgar term. Someone will get 
3 times as much money out of the 
Federal Government over the 25-year 
period as would have been the case if 
the Government itself had constructed 
the buildings. If we have not enough 
courage to ask for a Federal appropria- 
tion for a Federal building which is 
needed, we ought to postpone its con- 
struction. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iam sure the distin- 
guished Senator did not mean to impugn 
the motives of any Senator. I wish to 
make that point clear. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The situation is 
that those interested do not wish to come 
to Congress and ask for appropriations 
for needed Federal buildings. 

Mr. HOLLAND. There may be some 
soundness in what the Senator suggests. 
Yet I recall that the last time the com- 
munities of the Nation came here asking 
for Federal buildings they received in- 
stead an appropriation of $70 million to 
buy sites for some 340 buildings, and to 
provide the plans for them. The Sen- 
ator from Florida handled that matter 
both in the hearings and on the floor. I 
remember that when that measure 
reached our distinguished colleagues at 
the other end of the Capitol they wrote 
an amendment to the effect that there 
could be one of such buildings in each 
congressional district in the Nation, and 
no more. So we were completely pre- 
vented from meeting the needs of the 
communities which had grown so rapidly 
and with respect to which there was a 
great need at the time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. As shown by the re- 
port, I sympathize to a great extent with 
the feeling of the executive agencies that 
they can do a good job in meeting the 
county-seat requests, and that we ought 
to free them to do so. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course, the 
Senator knows that under the provisions 
of this bill there will be public buildings 
in every district anyway, at a cost of 
about three times what the cost would 
be if the Federal Government were to 
appropriate the money. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I hope the Senator is 
wrong in his prediction, although I rec- 
ognize his right to make it. 

Mr. KILGORE, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. The question has 
been raised with reference to establish- 
ing a precedent by this bill. I ask if it 
is not a fact, with refence to the 
armed services construction program, 
that we have permitted certain devia- 
tions with respect to the funds appropri- 
ated, in order to expedite the program, 
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but that in each case the question has 
been referred back to the appropriate 
committees of Congress, Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. KILGORE. That is exactly what 
the committee proposes in this case. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. The point which con- 
cerns the junior Senator from Louisiana 
is that the committee did not require 
that enough of these projects be reviewed 
by the House and Senate committees. 
I have before me an edition of the Wash- 
ington Evening Star which contains a 
story regarding this particular bill. It 
refers to a release by the Postmaster 
General of a list of buildings which 
could be constructed under the terms of 
the bill, referring to 22 post offices in 
Maryland and 21 post offices in Vir- 
ginia. I notice that approximately half 
those post offices would be constructed 
at a cost of less than $250,000 each. 

It seems to me that the Postmaster 
General, if he so desired, could reduce 
the price by about 10 percent on many 
of those buildings and could thereby 
avoid having to come before the Senate 
and House committees to obtain their 
agreement in constructing those post 
offices. I had hoped that the committee 
would agree to reduce the figure from 
$20,000 to approximately $10,000, so that 
a building with a value of $200,000, to be 
constructed under one of the lease-pur- 
chase agreements, would be subject to 
approval by the Senate and House com- 
mittees. 

Mr. HOLLAND. There is a good ar- 
gument for that change. However, that 
would place the Senate in a less gener- 
ous position than is represented by the 
recommendation of the committee, with 
reference to the grant of power to the 
executive agency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN], as modified. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
that the amendment be stated for the 
information of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment, as modified, will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, 
it is proposed to strike out all of lines 
11 to 19, inclusive, and to insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

(e) No proposed lease-purchase agreement 
calling for the expenditure of more than 
$20,000 per annum shall be executed under 
this section unless it has been submitted, 
45 days prior to its effective date, to the 
President of the Senate and to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives for appro- 
priate reference to committees. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
question, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Iannounce that 
the Senator from Connecticut IMr. 
Bus] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Maryland IMr. 
BEALL], the Senator from New Hamp- 
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shire [Mr. BRIDGES], the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER], the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. McCartHy], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. WELKER], and the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BEALL], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BUSH], 
the Senator from Kentucky I[Mr. 
Cooper] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BURKE], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. FREAR], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE], the Senator from Washing- 
ton IMr. Jackson], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. LEN- 
non], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD], the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran], and the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAvEz] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
GEorRGE] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PASTORE] is absent on official business as 
a member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

I announce further that the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. GILLETTE] is paired on 
this vote with the Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr. FREAR]. If present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Iowa would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from Delaware 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. JACK- 
son]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from Washing- 
ton would vote “nay.” 

I also announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Kerr], and the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. McCarran] would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 8, 
nays 60, as follows: 


YEAS—8 
Aiken Duff Hendrickson 
Carlson Ferguson Potter 
Dirksen Flanders 
NAYS—60 

Anderson Hayden Lehman 
Barrett Hennings Long 
Bennett Hickenlooper Magnuson 
Bricker 1 Malone 
Butler, Md. Hoey Martin 
Byrd Holland Maybank 
Case Humphrey McClellan 
Clements Hunt in 
Cordon Ives Monroney 
Daniel Johnson, Colo, Morse 
Douglas Johnson, Tex. Mundt 

Johnston, S. C. Murray 
Fulbright Kefauver Neely 
Gore e Payne 
Green Knowland Purtell 
Griswold Kuchel Robertson 


April 9 
Russell Smith. Maine Upton 
Saltonstall Smith, N. J. Watkins 
Schoeppel Stennis Williams 
Smathers Symington Young 
NOT VOTING—238 

Beall Frear Mansfield 
Bridges George McCarran 
Burke Gillette McCarthy 
Bush Goldwater Pastore 
Butler, Nebr, Jackson Sparkman 
Capehart Jenner Thye 
Chavez Kennedy Welker 
Cooper Kerr Wiley 
Eastland Langer 
Ellender Lennon 

So Mr. Dirksen’s amendment was 
rejected. 


Mr. SYMINGTON obtained the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield to me 
for the purpose of making an announce- 
ment and propounding a unanimous- 
consent request, with the understanding 
that he will not lose the floor by so 
yielding? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. With that under- 
standing, I am glad to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from California may 
proceed. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business today it 
take a recess until 12 o'clock noon on 
Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bar- 
RETT in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


——_—_——————— 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
whe- the Senate reconvenes on Monday 
next the unfinished business will be the 
lease-purchase bill, which the Senate has 
been debating and on which it has just 
voted to reject an amendment, 

When the Senate concludes its con- 
sideration of the unfinished business, the 
lease-purchase bill, it will be my inten- 
tion to move the consideration of Cal- 
endar No. 1047, S. 2911, the so-called 
wool bill. 

When the Senate has disposed of the 
wool bill, it is my intention to move 
that the Senate take up a number of 
bills. I should not call them minor bills, 
because they may be very important to 
some Senators, but at least they are not 
what are normally considered to be 
major bills. They are: 

Calendar No. 1195, S. 2665, to amend 
the Classification Act of 1919, as 
amended, the Federal Employees Pay Act 
of 1945, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Calendar No. 1196, H. R. 7512, to pro- 
vide for the conveyance of the federally 
owned lands which are situated within 
Camp Blanding Military Reservation, 
Fla., to the Armory Board, State of 
Florida, in order to consolidate owner- 
ship and perpetuate the availability of 
Camp Blanding for military training 
and use, 

Calendar No. 1137, H. R. 998, author- 
izing the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue a patent to the State of Idaho for 
certain land. 
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Calendar No. 1144, H. R. 6251, to au- 
thorize the abolishment of the Shoshone 
Cavern National Monument and the 
transfer of the land therein to the city of 
Cody, Wyo., for public recreational use, 
and for other purposes. 

Calendar No. 1146, H. R. 1815, to amend 
the Recreation Act of June 14, 1926, to 
include other public purposes and to 
permit nonprofit organizations to lease 
public lands for certain purposes. 

When the Senate has concluded con- 
sideration of those bills, two additional 
measures may be taken up, unless some 
major bills are ready for consideration. 
One of the two measures is calendar 
1091, Senate Joint Resolution 44, pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States relating to the 
composition and jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court. The other measure is 
calendar 1187, H. R. 8097, the so-called 
District of Columbia public-works bill, 
which has been reported by the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, 

While I always like to advise the Sen- 
ate as far in advance as possible of the 
legislative program of the Senate, it 
may well be that, so far as the last two 
measures are concerned, at least, other 
proposed legislation may be considered 
first. I shall keep the minority leader 
and the Senate advised in advance. 

In accordance with the standard op- 
erating procedure in the Senate, as ap- 
propriation bills are ready for consider- 
ation, they will be taken up regardless 
of what the Senate may be considering 
at the time, unless it will take only a few 
hours or so of additional debate to dis- 
pose of the then pending legislation. 

In any event, appropriation bills will 
be held ove e required 3 days, so that 
Senators may have adequate time to 
study the committee reports and to ex- 
amine the record of the hearings. 

There is one additional piece of pro- 
posed legislation on the Executive Cal- 
endar, the report on which has been 
available for some time, but on which 
the hearings have just become avail- 
able and are now on the desks of Sena- 
tors. I refer to the bill dealing with 
the international sugar agreement which 
was reported from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. That bill we may 
consider after we dispose of the wool 
bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from California 
yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor does not plan to hold a session on 
Tuesday, does he? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No. I again an- 
nounce that following the completion 
of the work of the Senate on Monday 
night, we shall recess until Wednesday. 
Then, next Thursday afternoon, when 
we complete our labors, we will recess 
over Good Friday, and, of course, Sat- 
urday and Easter Sunday, to the fol- 
lowing Monday. On that Monday Sen- 
ators may be that there will be 
no controversial legislation, no matter 
what may then be the pending business 
before the Senate. There will be no vot- 
ing on that day, but I hope on that day 
to have a calendar call of bills to which 
there is no objection, beginning from 
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where we left off at the last calendar 
call, so that Senators who desire to go 
over the calendar just prior to that time 
may leave word with their respective 
calendar committees. Of course, there 
will be no other proposed legislation con- 
sidered on that day. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Did I hear the ma- 
jority leader say that the so-called wool 
bill is scheduled for consideration? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. When we com- 
plete the lease- purchase bill, the wool bill 
will be the next bill to be called up. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Did the Senator 
say that Calendar No. 1199, Senate bill 
3197, is to be considered? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I referred to Cal- 
endar Nos. 1195, S. 2665, 1196, H. R. 7512, 
1137, H. R. 998, 1144, H. R. 6521, and 
1146, H. R. 1815. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN PUB- 
LIC BUILDINGS BY PURCHASE 
CONTRACTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6342) to amend the 
Public Building Act of 1949 to authorize 
the Administrator of General Services 
to acquire title to real property and to 
provide for the construction of certain 
public buildings thereon by executing 
purchase contracts; to extend the au- 
thority of the Postmaster General to 
lease quarters for post-office purposes; 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, fol- 
lowing the rejection of the amendment 
of the distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois, I should like to inquire if the com- 
mittee amendment on page 11 of the bill 
under consideration is still subject to 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All the 
committee amendments have been agreed 
to. They will not be open to amend- 
ment unless they are reconsidered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I understood that 
the amendment of the Senator from IIli- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN] was to strike the first 
committee amendment on page 11 of the 
bill. That amendment was rejected. I 
am now inquiring whether the committee 
amendment on page 11, beginning on 
line 6, is now subject to amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment, but the commit- 
tee amendment has been agreed to, and 
it must first be reconsidered before it 
would be open to further amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The committee 
amendment, then, is not subject to fur- 
ther amendment—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unless it 
is reconsidered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the vote 
whereby the amendment on page 11, sub- 
paragraph (g), beginning on line 6, was 
agreed to be reconsidered, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, do I correctly 
understand that the Senator has refer- 
ence to only one of the committee 
amendments? The Senator is not ask- 
ing to reconsider all the committee 
amendments, is he? 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. Only the one to 
which I have referred. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. So that the Sen- 
ator may offer an amendment to that 
committee amendment? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes. 

s Mr. KNOWLAND. I have no objec- 
on. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I should like to 
ask the Senator from Arkansas if I cor- 
rectly understand that he desires to have 
reconsidered the committee amendment 
which involves exactly the same question 
which the Senate by yea-and-nay vote 
has decided? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It will not be the 
same question. I propose to move to 
strike out the words beginning in line 6, 
and continuing in line 7, providing for 
the expenditure of more than $20,000 per 
annum. That is all my amendment is 
intended to propose, but I should like to 
have it considered. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not ob- 
ject—I am wondering if it might be 
agreed that the amendment which the 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL] 
has in mind might be offered first, so that 
it will be the pending question when the 
penae resumes the consideration of the 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If I can obtain 
unanimous consent to reconsider it so 
that it will be open to amendment on 
Monday, I shall not press my amend- 
ment at this time. I shall wait until 
Monday to offer it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arkansas? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


AIRPOWER 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, a 
week ago yesterday, shortly before 7, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Michigan told me he was going to com- 
ment on some remarks I made about air- 
power the previous Tuesday, on the Sen- 
ate floor. 

I advised the Senator why it was not 
possible for me to stay at that time; but 
the next day I read his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. President, I believe it proper for 
me to say at this time that I did not agree 
with some of the remarks of the senior 
Senator from Michigan. I did not, and 
do not, embrace them. 

The Senator from Michigan resurrects 
the old, original excuse for interfering 
with the Air Force program. 

He asserts it is a myth that 143 wings 
would have been possible in 1955, and 
adds that any conviction there could 
have been 143 wings by 1955 is “based on 
the dreams of 3 years ago.” 

June 3 last is not 3 years ago. It is not 
1 year ago. But on June 3 of last year, 
the man now recognized as a true 
prophet of airpower, the late Gen. Hoyt 
Vandenberg, testified before Senator 
Fercuson and his committee as follows: 

Six months ago our program of expansion 
and modernization was progressing in an 
orderly manner and there was no reason to 
doubt that we could attain 143 modern wings 
before December 1955, Base construction 
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had already become a more serious bottle- 
neck than aircraft procurement, but the so- 
lutions were in sight, if we could have car- 
ried them out. 


The record of General Vandenberg 
proves he was not a man who thought 
or dealt in myths. 

The Senator from Michigan claims the 
new administration has reduced slip- 
pages in aircraft production. At the 
same time he maintains continuing slip- 
pages would have prevented the comple- 
tion of the 143-wing program on 
schedule. 

These claims would seem to offset each 
other. 

Last June General Vandenberg also 
testified : 

This new stretchout has not been made 
necessary by slippages in the production of 
combat aircraft. There have been slippages 
in the past, and some of them have caused 
us concern, but the Air Force and the aircraft 
industry have worked together through the 
difficult years of tooling up for new models 
and for increased capacity with good results. 
Aircraft production is no longer a principal 
source of difficulty. 


Anyone witn knowledge of the produc- 
tion of aircraft or, for that matter the 
production of anything, knows that slip- 
pages always occur, but are reduced, as 
production proceeds on the model in 
question. 

One also knows it takes a long time to 
produce fighters, especially modern 
fighters, and an even longer time to pro- 
duce bombers. 

Let me present just one illustration. 
Five years ago, in March 1949 to be exact, 
the first production order—not experi- 
mental order, production order—of the 
new long-range B-52 jet bomber came 
over my desk when I was with the Air 
Force. 

Today, 5 years later, exactly 1 produc- 
tion article of that bomber has been 
completed, despite the fact that since 
then we have had the great impetus for 
more defense effort as the result of the 
Korean war, along with all the grave 
new implications incident to the Soviet 
now haying, in production, modern long- 
range bombers and the atomic and 
hydrogen bombs. 

The Senator from Michigan went on 
to say: 

It is important for the American people 
to realize that it had become obvious to dis- 
cerning individuals within the Air Force 
itself that the 143-wing goal would not, and 
could not, be accomplished on the dates set. 


Based on the quotation I have just 
cited, it is also important for the Ameri- 
can people to know that the Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force, one who had access 
to all the information of every officer and 
every civilian in the Air Force, plus all 
records, was convinced 1 year ago that 
the goal could be accomplished. 

That was also true of both the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force and the Under 
Secretary of the Air Force. 

In fact the former Under Secretary 
of the Air Force, Mr. Roswell Gilpatric, 
partner in the law firm of Cravath, 
Swain & Moore, has just written me as 
follows: 

Last evening I got hold of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD containing Senator FER- 
GUSON’s speech on April 1, replying to your 
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talk on March 30. With one exception, most 


of the points he sought to make are “old 


stuff.” 

Slippages: During 1952-53 there were, as 
there always will be as long as new models 
are being brought into production, slippages 
in aircraft production. 

As you know, at that time the Air Force 
was having trouble with the F-84F, the 
F-89D, and the Kaiser-Frazer C-119s. 

What programs are in difficulties now I 
do not know, but the Air Force will undoubt- 
edly have production problems with the 
F-101, F-102, F104, and the F—105—not to 
mention such new bomber production as 
the B-52. 

The exact extent of the slippages under 
the A-19 production schedule was put into 
the record during the hearings last spring 
before the House Military Appropriations 
Subcommittee. At that time, taking into 
account all aircraft production in this coun- 
try for the MDAP program as well as for the 
United States Air Force itself, deliveries had 
fallen behind 8.5 percent for all types of air- 
craft and 13 percent for combat aircraft. 
Considering only planes being produced for 
the Air Force (and hence excluding the 
F-84G'’s and C-119’s being supplied for 
NATO), the slippage was 12 percent for all 
aircraft, and 22 percent for combat aircraft, 
(Transcript of hearings, pp. 971-972.) 

Senator Fercuson obviously referred in his 
speech to the highest possible percentage; 
in General Vandenberg's statement last year 
(transcript, p. 982) the lowest percentage, 
namely, 8 percent, was used. Both were right 
with respect to the sort of slippages which 
each was talking about. 

During last year’s hearings before the 
House subcommittee, the principal witness 
on the Air Force program, Major General 
Picher, expressly testified that the Air Force 
would have reached its goal of 143 wings by 
1955, barring acts of God, but taking into 
account slippages. (Transcript, pp. 115- 
116.) 

Comparative jet strength: Your statement 
that the air units of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force will not be 50 percent jet powered 
until 1957, which Senator Fercuson called 
misleading and inaccurate was taken right 
out of the President's budget message for 
this year, viz: 

“At the present time, the Air Force, Navy, 
and Marine Air Forces have a total active 
inventory of approximately 33,000 aircraft, 
of which approximately one-third are jet 
aircraft. The emphasis on airpower is re- 
flected im the objective of increasing the 
active aircraft inventory to more than 40,- 
000 during the next 3 years, with more than 
half of these aircraft to be jets.” 

Cutback of 965 planes: You yourself cov- 
ered this subject very well in your speech 
last year, as you did Secretary Wilson's state- 
ment that the Air Force program was not 
coordinated and in balance. 

Obligations: The reference to the General 
Accounting Office’s finding that approxi- 
mately $5 billion of Air Force unliquidated 
obligations as of June 30, 1953, were ques- 
tionable items is a brand new charge, and 
one of which I am extremely suspicious. 
You will note that Senator FERGUSON does 
not indicate the amount of such obligations 
which have been eliminated as not legiti- 
mate. 

When all the facts are known, I believe 
you will find that these so-called question- 
able obligations consist of letter contracts 
as contrasted with definitive contracts. At 
all events, I am sure that there is some 
technical point involved because, with Mr. 
MacNeil as well as the Bureau of the Budget 
looking over its shoulder, the Air Force could 
never have inflated its obligations $5 
billion even had it wanted to. ~ 


Now, Mr. President, we all know that 
the people in charge of the Pentagon 
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and its three services are going to run 
into many problems in the future; prob- 
lems not only of logistics, but also of 
operations; and this would be especially 
true if the possible additional kick-off 
we hear more and more about actually 
occurs in Asia. 

It is a source of regret to me that 
people currently running the Penta- 
gon, or representatives of those who do, 
appear to take delight in criticizing the 
past administration of the armed serv- 
ices. 

Personally, I hope that we currently 
on the Armed Services Committee of the 
Senate, and in the Senate itself, will try 
to help the new Pentagon chiefs—stand 
with them as they face the problems they 
are bound to have in the future—prob- 
lems of design, of manufacture, of main- 
tenance and of operations. 

Now let us consider how justified was 
Mr. Gilpatric in his extreme suspicion 
about the way this General Accounting 
Office report was used. 

In the effort of the Senator from 
Michigan to explain why only some $100 
million had been the net obligation for 
aircraft procurement since last July, he 
draws attention to a recent report of the 
General Accounting Office; which report 
he says estimated that $5 billion of Air 
Force obligated funds, were questionable 
items as of June 30, 1953. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Who could have 
been responsible for the lack of use of 
the money which had been authorized 
and appropriated? a 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The people pres- 
ently in the Pentagon are the ones who 
asked for this money last year, to be 
used 

Mr. MAYBANK. But the Senator 
from Missouri also spoke of 1952. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 
The GAO report to which I referred was 
for fiscal 1953, I may say to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I understand. Does 
the Senator from Missouri recall who 
was in charge of the appropriation bill 
at that time? 

i iy SYMINGTON. I would not know 
at. 

Mr. MAYBANK. It was the former 
Senator from Wyoming, Mr. O'Mahoney. 

Does the Senator from Missouri realize 
that a yea-and-nay vote was had in the 
Senate? If I am in error, I will stand 
corrected, but I do not believe there was 
more than one vote on the other side of 
the aisle against the bill to increase the 
size of the Air Force. I suggested a yea- 
and-nay vote; one was taken. Senator 
O'Mahoney was chairman of the sub- 
committee in 1951 or 1952; time goes so 
fast that I do not exactly recall. Never- 
theless, Senators on both sides of the 
aisle voted to make the money available, 
but it was not used. That, however, was 
not the fault of the Republicans or of 
the Democrats. 

As the Senator from Missouri has so 
ably stated, now the Republicans are 
going back into history to blame the 
Secretary for something for which they, 
themselves, voted. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, 

The Senator from Michigan goes on to 
say that “during the past 12 months, 
it has been necessary to delete from obli- 
gation records many of the amounts pre- 
viously reported as obligations.” 

It would seem the Senator, therefore, 
concluded that the $5 billion referred to 
by the GAO as questionable obligations 
had been deleted from obligations of the 
Government, and, therefore, this would 
justify this small amount of aircraft 
procurement having been placed. 

That is not true. Let us look at the 
facts. 

The General Accounting Office made 
a sample study to determine at what 
date, or dates, Government contract ar- 
rangements should be recorded as obli- 
gations. They pointed out in their re- 
port that there is no confusion as to the 
term “obligation,” but they recommend- 
ed new procedures as to the timing of 
reporting such obligations in the various 
stages of the procurement transactions. 

In developing this particular research 
effort, the GAO looked at a small frac- 
tion of the number of Air Force contracts 
and found that 20.7 percent of the dol- 
lar volume involved should not, accord- 
ing to their opinion as to what should be 
proper reporting standards, have been 
recorded as obligated funds last June 30. 

After first stating— 

It was impossible to compute with any 
degree of accuracy the exact extent to which 
any of the questionable items were prevalent 
in the contracts not examined 


The report goes on to state— 


It is reasonable to assume that the over- 
statement of 20.7 percent would increase to 
30 percent * * since only 26 contracts 
covering engineering changes, spare parts, 
etc., were examined. 

The GAO’s interpretation of a ques- 
tionable item is as follows: 

A reported obligation was considered as 
being valid only when a contract binding 
the Government to accept performance had 
been fully exercised as of June 30, 1953. 


This date is mentioned constantly, be- 
cause it is as far as the General Ac- 
counting Office study went. 

The General Accounting Office does 
point out—and the Senator from Mich- 
igan might have particularly noted this 
point—that these questionable items do 
not necessarily disappear, or get deleted. 
Rather, and the report so states— 

It should be clearly understood that cer- 
tain of the items * * * will, at some time 
after June 30, 1953, attain in some amount 
the stature of a true obligation, 


In other words, this General Account- 
ing Office report, which sampled obli- 
gations only up to and including June 
30, 1953, does not indicate whether 10 
percent, 50 percent, 70 percent, or what 
of the $5 billion of questionable items 
have since that time attained the pres- 
tige of meeting the formal recommenda- 
tions of the General Accounting Office’s 
recordkeeping. 

Obviously the $5 billion of so-called 
questionable obligations have not been 
deleted, 
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The General Accounting Office further 
emphasized this fact when it asserted 
in the same report: 

Under present procedures it has become 
practically impossible to determine just 
when a valid obligation comes into exist- 
ence. 


The General Accounting Office has 
made certain recommendations to this 
end so as to eliminate difficulty in keep- 
ing their books. 

Actually what is apparently happen- 
ing is that the Department of Defense 
is canceling, or modifying, aircraft-pro- 
curement contracts at approximately the 
same rate they are making new ones. 
Hence the $100 million figure of net ob- 
ligations since last July. 

In summary, this $5 billion figure to 
which the Senator from Michigan re- 
ferred is an arbitrary estimate, and mis- 
leading in the manner in which it has 
been used. 

Any objective analysis of the General 
Accounting Office report in question, in 
my opinion, proves that to be the case. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am very glad to 
yield to my distinguished colleague the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I appreciate the for- 
mer Secretary of the Air Force’s yield- 
ing to me. I do not have at my com- 
mand statisticians to go to the Depart- 
ment and get figures. I have to depend 
on my own recollection. I have no 
clerk on the Appropriations Committee 
to help me.. I have never had one ap- 
pointment of a secretary or clerk on 
that committee. 

However, as I recall, and I think I am 
correct, there was a vote in the second 
session of the 82d Congress, in 1952, on 
an amendment offered by the Senator 
from Wyoming, Mr. O’Mahoney, to in- 
sure the construction of a 143-combat- 
wing Air Force by July 1, 1955. 

I had the pleasure of sitting next to 
Senator O'Mahoney, who was a candi- 
date for reelection at the time the in- 
crease in the Air Force was being con- 
sidered. I whispered in his ear, “You 
had better have a yea-and-nay vote.” 
The result of the vote was 79 yeas. 
none in the negative, with 17 not voting, 
and the amendment was agreed to ex- 
actly in the form the Senator has 
suggested. 

I am relying on my memory, because 
I have no clerks or other employees who 
can go to the Air Force and obtain such 
information. However, I never forget 
such matters. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, 

So much for this analysis, and inter- 
pretation, of bookkeeping procedure. 

Such procedure can always be used to 
confuse, or clarify, an issue. But it will 
not win wars if we are attacked and do 
not have adequate airpower. 

The record now shows that this year 
the moneys requested and appropriated, 
and the estimates of obligations, are way 
out of balance. Only about 2 percent of 
the money available for aircraft procure- 
ment has been obligated to date, despite 
well over half the fiscal year now having 
gone by. 
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Unless the contracting process is 
speeded up tremendously during the next 
few months, the previous estimate of 
obligations will be wrong by well over 
$1 billion; and therefore the carryover 
in unobligated funds will be much greater 
than anticipated even a few months ago. 

Under the new rules, it is now neces- 
sary to decide much further in advance 
just what type of aircraft will be bought, 
and just what the specifications of these 
aircraft will be. 

This may be the right approach from 
the standpoint of bookkeeping, but it is 
the wrong approach from the standpoint 
of giving our flyers the best possible 
chance of living when in combat against 
the enemy. 

The Senator from Michigan then 
questioned my statement concerning the 
percentage of jets in the American Air 
Force, 

Mr. Gilpatric has already given the 
quotation from the President's recent 
budget message, which was also the 
reason for my including these figures in 
my remarks. 

Even if the President was wrong, 
which I am told he was not, I am sure 
the Senator from Michigan will agree 
with me that the President did not in- 
tentionally mislead the American people. 

The Senator from Michigan says I was 
wrong in stating only 950 combat planes 
were cut from the program after assur- 
ances had been given that no planes 
would be cut. He claims credit for cut- 
ting 15 more, namely, 965. 

I will not argue that point. 

But when he says “the Air Staff found 
the 965 planes to be in excess of the needs 
of a full 143-wing program,” I will argue 
the point; because those cuts were made 
after the 120-wing program went into 
effect, namely, after the 143-wing goal 
had been canceled. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. T am glad to yield 
to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I wish to say that 
I appreciate the remarks of the distin- 
guished former Secretary of the Air 
Force. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor at the end of the 
remarks of the Senator from Missouri 
the portion of the Record of the 2d ses- 
sion of the 82d Congress on the Depart- 
ment of Defense appropriation bill for 
1953 showing the vote on the amend- 
ment offered by Senator O'Mahoney to 
insure the construction of a 143-combat 
wing Air Force by July 1, 1955, which 
amendment Senator O’Mahoney brought 
out from the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. The vote, as I have said, was 79 
yeas and 17 not voting. The distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan voted 
for it. 

I ask unanimous consent that that 
part of the Recorp be printed and ap- 
pear at the end of the remarks of the 
Senator from Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
wish to say further that I did not in- 
tentionally wish to reflect on any of my 
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friends on the other side of the aisle 
when I said I never had any clerk or 
any other employee to help me on the 
Appropriations Committee. I did not 
mean anything against the Republicans, 
because when the Democrats were in the 
majority, I never had any employees, 
either, so the Republicans have been 
just as fair to me as the Democrats were. 
So far as I am concerned, I do not want 
any such employees. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his contribution. 

When the Department of Defense cut 
back the building of bases, and the train- 
ing of people to the goal of 120 wings, 
obviously there was no point in buying 
the aircraft which would have been used 
in building up to 143 wings. So the cut 
was made shortly after the Congress 
adjourned, despite the pledge to the Con- 
gress no such cut would be made. 

The fact a cut would have to be made 
in planes to accommodate the cut in 
personnel was a statement made over 
and over again by General Vandenberg 
when he saw that the personnel sched- 
uled to come in the Air Force were being 
reduced many thousands per month. 

The Senator’s statement might imply 
that as a result of these cancellations, 
there has been increased production of 
B-52’s and F-100’s. But I know, and 
presumably he knows, that to date there 
is only one completed production model 
of the B-52, and production of the 100’s 
is in about the same situation. 

The Senator from Michigan then 
makes the amazing statement that re- 
duction of funds for airpower has re- 
sulted in substantial increase in actual 
strength of the Air Force. 

If the administration can perform this 
miracle with regard to airpower, it must 
be presumed that every other depart- 
ment in Government can be strength- 
ened by cutting appropriations. 

If that is true, why does not the ad- 
ministration balance the budget? 

The Senator from Michigan again 
delves into past history when he states 
that 1 year ago the Air Force had but 
92 wings equipped with aircraft, and “a 
distressingly low proportion of these 
wings had modern equipment.” 

As President Eisenhower pointed out, 
the proportion of planes with modern 
equipment is too low now; and it will still 
be distressingly low in June of this year. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield again? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iam glad to yield 
to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I merely wish to say 
that General Gruenther was brought to 
the United States from NATO a year 
ago, in order to help build up the Air 
Force; and when I submitted the amend- 
ment, I did so after a consultation not 
only with General Gruenther but with 
others. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. He has al- 
Ways been an ardent advocate of the 
strong Air Force the country needs, but 
does not have. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GriswoLp in the chair). Does the Sen- 
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ator from Missouri yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to 
ask the Senator from Missouri about his 
comment that 1 year ago, according to 
the Senator from Michigan (Mr. FER- 
cuson], the Air Force had only 92 wings 
equipped with aircraft, and that “a dis- 
tressingly low proportion of these wings 
had modern equipment.” 

Accepting the statement that a year 
ago there were only 92 wings, I imagine 
the purpose of the statement was to in- 
dicate the rather unprepared and weak 
status of the Air Force. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true, how- 
ever, that during the last year many of 
the planes which had been contracted 
for came off the assembly lines? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. So there was a dis- 
proportionate increase in the size of the 
Air Force within the past year, as con- 
trasted to its size in the preceding 
months, primarily because of the time 
lag in the production of aircraft, wheth- 
er they be fighter planes or bombers. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Yes. 

I would say we had about 45 air wings 
at the time of Korea—on June 26, 1950. 
We immediately began to increase our 
airpower as rapidly as we could. How- 
ever, because it takes so long to produce 
fighter planes and even longer to pro- 
duce bombers, after the orders are 
placed, we have not been able, even to 
this date, to get the air strength that 
the Air Force itself and all other re- 
sponsible and informed persons know 
we must have. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield further 
to me? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. 
yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I recall reading in 
the press, approximately 8 months ago, 
that the Secretary of Defense gave pub- 
lic notice that in the few months the 
new administration had been in office, 
tremendous gains had been made in the 
size of the Air Force. That was her- 
alded as an indication of the new ad- 
ministration’s management skill and 
ability to “take up the slippage,” and 
was regarded as proof that airplanes 
were just “whizzing” off the assembly 
lines. 

Mr. President, that situation reminds 
me of the setting hen. Of course, we 
know it takes 21 days to hatch an egg. 
No matter how hot the hen is, it still 
takes 21 days. 

In this case the administration keeps 
pulling out eggs, and we never can be 
sure of the exact number. But no mat- 
ter how many eggs it pulls out, it still 
ann 

em. 

In this case Mr. Wilson sits on the 
nest for 2 days, gets himself a flock of 
“chicks,” namely, airplanes, and says, 
“Just look at me. What a hen. I 
hatched them in 2 days.” 

I think it is about time, Mr. President, 
to call a halt to such nonsense—such 
attempts to indicate to the American 
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people that they can get a bigger bang 
for a buck, attempts to tell the Ameri- 
can people that by reducing appropri- 
ations, the Nation will have a larger air 
force—even Houdini never claimed such 
miracles—and that by merely changing 
the men in the Pentagon—Mr. Syming- 
ton and Mr. Lovett, among others—after 
those rather inefficient men, as some 
persons regard them, are out of the Pen- 
tagon, we obiain efficiency, and the egg- 
hatching time is reduced to a minimum. 

Mr. President, I wish to say there is 
one man we can well respect for his 
words of prophecy and good judgment; 
I refer to the late distinguished General 
Vandenberg. The Senate will live to rue 
the day when it did not follow his ad- 
vice. From what I hear, and from the 
indications of the gravity of the situ- 
ation in Asia, particularly in Indochina, 
every Member of the Senate should be 
searching his conscience and examining 
his judgment as to why we turned our 
backs on the decision that was made in 
April 1952. That was the decision to 
which the Senator from South Carolina 
has been referring—when the Senate, 
without a dissenting vote, and after hav- 
ing reviewed for months the country‘s 
need in terms of airpower, decided, not 
out of thin air, but after critical and 
constructive examination of the situa- 
tion and the facts, that our Air Force 
should have 143 wings. 

In that connection, let us not forget 
that the Armed Services Committee, the 
Appropriations Committee, and the For- 
eign Relations Committee, which at that 
time had for months been critical of the 
Truman administration and its program 
for building the Air Force, had gone 
thoroughly into the question of the 
necessity of the Air Force and the ques- 
tion of what strength and size were re- 
quired in order to have the Air Force 
Se a real guaranty of our secu- 
rity. 

Then the miracle boys came into 
office, and they decided to reduce the 
size of the Air Force to 120 wings. 

I protest the kind of what I call mis- 
leading judgment and misinformation 
that has been given to us. I commend 
the Senator from Missouri for having 
had the courage to stand here a year 
ago, as he is standing here now, and give 
us the facts that it is so necessary for 
us to have if we are to arrive at a proper, 
sound decision. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. As usual, he is 
thinking straight. 

Mr. President, as the Senator from 
Minnesota has pointed out, in matters 
relating to the production of aircraft, the 
time element is most important. The 
planes now coming off the assembly lines 
were provided for by the previous ad- 
ministration. The important point is, 
that the amount of new money re- 
quested in the 1955 budget is—after all 
the ballyhoo—less than the amount of 
money requested last year, after the $5 
billion cut. At this rate, there will come 
@ point when there will be practically no 
planes coming off the assembly lines, for 
now is the time to order the planes for 
production 3, 4, or 5 years from now. 
Any manufacturer knows that to be so. 
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The important point is that in the 
Boeing Co., in Spokane, Wash., we have 
perhaps the most important plane for 
the protection of the free world. The 
president of that company happens to 
be a great friend of mine. He happens 
to be an ardent Republican. I wish to 
point out that he will have far greater 
difficulty in creating the jet B-52 bomber, 
in my opinion, than he has ever had in 
producing the B-29 or possibly the B-50. 

I regret very deeply the constant shel- 
lacking of those who in the past have 
served in the Pentagon. 

My point is that if we do not stop the 
steady reductions in the requests for ap- 
propriations for our airpower—and, in 
my opinion, smaller appropriations would 
be fantastic in view of the situation ex- 
isting in Indochina—we shall wind up 
totally unable to carry out our responsi- 
bility here at home and to the rest of the 
free world. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield further 
to me? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It takes about 27 
months to produce a fighter plane, does 
it not? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Let me say that 
depends on the fighter and whether the 
order is a reorder of an existing model 
or an order for a new model. I say 
this—and I regret to say it, for I wish 
the administration all the luck in the 
world because of what it means to our 
country now and our children in the 
future: There will be far greater difficul- 
ties in producing the supersonic fighters 
than the difficulties experienced in the 
production of the subsonic fighters. 

So all of us should get together, as one 
efficient team, in doing our best and 
working our hardest to produce for the 
future. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Missouri is saying, is he 
not, that it takes judgment and planning 
and decisive action if an adequate Air 
Force is to be produced? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In other words, no 
matter how loud the cackle of the hen, if 
eggs are not put in the nest, there will 
not be any chickens? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Certainly it is time 
for us to realize how important it is not 
to permit ourselves to be deceived in the 
case of these budgetary items. 

I listened to the speech the Senator 
from Missouri made a few weeks ago, 
when he analyzed the budget requests. I 
think he rendered a real service, too, 
when he pointed out that the amount of 
money which apparently is being re- 
quested—a total amount of approxi- 
mately $16 billion—is actually not $16 
billion of new money. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Of course, the 
Senator from Minnesota knows that is 
true. When the administration speaks 
so proudly of $16 billion for airpower in 
fiscal 1955, it is really taking credit for 
appropriations made years ago. Its fig- 
ure for new appropriations is only $11,- 


200,000,000. 
Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I congragulate the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri on 
having again made a very fine contribu- 
tion to the consideration of the situa- 
tion of the Air Force, than which I be- 
lieve there is nothing more important in 
the entire defense problem of the 
country. 

The Senator will recall that last year, 
when he made the fight against the cut 
which was proposed and tried to ob- 
tain restoration of a part of the appro- 
priation, I strongly supported him. At 
that time I believed it would have been 
wise to have fought for even a larger ap- 
propriation. However, the fight which 
the Senator made at that time and the 
fight he has been making in his recent 
speeches, is in my opinion of tremen- 
dous value. 

I recall the facts disclosed by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK]. We have been 
told for the past 2% or 3 years that our 
Air Force would steadily increase. We 
were told that by Members of the Senate 
who sought reductions in the appropria- 
tions. We have been told that by Secre- 
tary of Defense Wilson. We have been 
told that within the past few months 
on a number of occasions by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. So I am 
shocked and astonished at the statement 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri—which I know is true—when 
he said a few minutes ago: 

In summary, this $5 billion figure to which 
the Senator from Michigan referred is an 
arbitrary estimate, and misleading in the 
manner in which it has been used. 


Actually what is apparently happening 
is that the Department of Defense is can- 
celing or modifying aircraft procure- 
ment contracts at approximately the 
same rate that it is making new ones. 
If that is the case—and I am sure the 
statement is completely accurate—it 
means that we are not going to increase 
the size or the fighting efficiency of our 
Air Force within any measurable time. 
If the number of contracts canceled is 
the same as the number placed de 
novo, how can we possibly hope to in- 
crease our strength? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I should like to make one further 
observation. 

If I have made any mistakes in this 
record, I should be glad to have the 
suggestions of the senior Senator from 
Michigan. I understand that some of 
my previous remarks have been of in- 
terest to him. I look forward with in- 
terest to his comments. If I have made 
any misstatement here, I shall be de- 
lighted to correct it, because I know that 
both he and I want only the facts pre- 
sented. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That was what I 
was trying to do on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. I know that is what the Senator is 
now trying to do, so that we can bring 
the facts before the Senate. Because of 
the lateness of the hour I shall not at- 
tempt to reply today. Later I shall sug- 
gest some changes in the figures. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. I was very glad 
to notify the senior Senator from Michi- 
gan that I intended to comment on his 
speech today. I did not have the op- 
portunity to do so the other evening, 
for the reasons which we discussed. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I appreciate that, 
and I am present today to hear what the 
Senator has to say. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sena- 
tor. My relations with the Senator 
from Michigan have been an honor and 
pleasure to me. All Iam trying to do is 
to get at the truth with respect to our 
airpower. If we have differences, I know 
that we approach the question objec- 
tively. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I merely wish to ask 
one further question. 

Of course, I am deeply interested in 
the difference between the figures which 
have been mentioned here today and the 
figures contained in the statement of 
the Senator from Michigan some time 
ago. However, I am more deeply inter- 
ested in the wider implications involved. 
I am interested in our relative position 
and strength as compared to the Soviets. 
I ask the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri whether he has seen or heard 
any indication or any implication based 
upon facts, to the effect that the Soviets 
are letting up in any way in developing 
their airpower, which, of course, is the 
thing which we must fear most. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. No. Let me an- 
swer the Senator in this way—and his 
question makes it possible for me to 
make a point: There has been interest in 
whether or not some pictures of new 
Russian planes published by a weekly 
magazine are true. To be honest, I do 
not know whether they are or not. I 
learned of them only 3 days before they 
were published. 

If there is any inclination on the part 
of anyone to question those pictures, or 
comments made about them in a weekly 
magazine, and by some distinguished 
columnists, that is, of course, in order. 

But if questioning the accuracy of the 
pictures has in it any implication that 
the long-range bomber in question is not 
being produced by the Soviet, I will 
respectfully ask the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee to release 
certain testimony received in executive 
session on this subject, for the reason 
the distinguished Senator from New York 
suggests. To the best of my knowledge, 
not only has there been no reduction in 
the efforts of the Soviet, or in their 
growing air strength, but there also ap- 
pears to be a growing problem about 
Indochina. So I think it most impor- 
tant for the American people to have the 
truth about airpower. 

Mr. LEHMAN. In other words, there 
is no narrowing of the gap between our 
strength and that of the Soviets. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Not only is there 
no evidence of improvement in our posi- 
tion as against theirs, but now we know 
they have the hydrogen bomb as well as 
the atomic bomb; therefore, provided we 
recognize the military advantage of 
initiative, the relative improvement 
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favors the Soviets as against the United 
States. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I have listened to the 
challenging address of the junior Sen- 
ator from Missouri. I find some of his 
statements quite disturbing. The most 
disturbing statement to the junior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee is that 242 months 
before the fiscal year ends, 98 percent of 
the funds appropriated for aircraft pro- 
curement are as yet unobligated. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I believe my fig- 
ures are correct. I understand them to 
be correct. Of course, I do not have the 
same sources of information I had previ- 
ously. I must now go to such sources 
as the proper committees of the Con- 
gress to get the facts. However, I be- 
lieve the figures mentioned apply only 
until the 1st of March. Therefore, the 
statement the Senator makes is correct 
as applied to the period from July 1 to 
the 1st of March. However, the point 
which the junior Senator from Tennes- 
see is making is absolutely correct in 
principle. 

Mr. GORE. Then it is a fact, accord- 
ing to the Senator’s understanding that, 
as of March 1, 98 percent of the money 
which we appropriated 9 months ago for 
aircraft procurement is as yet unobli- 
gated? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. In effect, that is 
correct. There have been cancellations, 
and there have been modifications, and 
there has been plain lack of procure- 
ment. If I may respectfully say so to 
the junior Senator from Tennessee, I am 
not so critical, perhaps, as I might be 
in that respect, when there are changes 
involving new planes. Sometimes it is 
well to wait until we know that a plane 
is the way we want it, so that we may ob- 
tain increased performance. However, 
I am critical of the exceedingly small 
amount being obligated. The junior 
Senator from Tennessee is entirely cor- 
rect. I understand one of the chief 
reasons for this apparent slowdown is 
the changed ground rules with respect 
to the nature of the purchase contracts. 

What I wanted to point out most, how- 
ever, was that there is really no differ- 
ence in the problems of the aircraft in- 
dustry under this administration and un- 
der the last administration. It seems 
unfortunate to me that there is such a 
buildup of bitter attacks against the past 
administration. There certainly should 
be no partisan approach to our national 
defense. 

Mr. GORE. I am not so much con- 
cerned about hearing of the mistakes 
of the past. I want to know what the 
change in the ground rules is that would 
bring about a deferment in obligating 
the money appropriated. The distin- 
guished Senator stated a few moments 
ago in the debate that planes would not 
be built until the contracts were made 
and the planes were ordered. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 

Mr.GORE. Ifurther understand that 
only 2 percent of the money for air- 
craft production, as of March 1, has 
been obligated. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Actually net obli- 
gations. 

Mr. GORE. What are the changes in 
the ground rules to which the Senator 
has referred? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I appreciate the 
fact that the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee has brought up the point. I 
shall ask, through the chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services, for the 
details with respect to the new ground 
rules because I also want to know about 
them. In essence, as I understand, it is 
not possible now actually to obligate for 
airplanes until final approval of all 
specifications. 

In the past we worked, if I may say 
so, on the basis of believing in the word 
of the United States Government. We 
did not have to have all details down in 
black and white and in a formalized con- 
tract. We had something with which 
the distinguished Senator is familiar, 
namely, a letter contract, which was an 
obligation by the United States Govern- 
ment for a job to be done without full 
details and all specifications being set 
out in very case. 

It is my understanding that now there 
must be a far more rigid interpretation 
of what can be considered an order 
under which a manufacturer can do the 
work. 

From a bookkeeping standpoint—and 
I know the Senator is a businessman, as 
well as a distinguished lawyer—that may 
be ideal. But, in my opinion, we can- 
not build an adequate national defense 
against the strength of any possible 
enemy when bookkeeping procedures 
and accounting procedures are rated as 
being more important, or so it would 
appear at the moment, than actually 
getting the best planes. 

Mr. GORE. Of course, I cannot dis- 
cuss this subject with anywhere near the 
background, experience, and learning of 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri. 
It was my privilege, as a Member of the 
other body, to serve on the subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Appropriations 
handling the Air Force appropriations. 
From that experience and from my gen- 
eral knowledge, it is a very disturbing 
and alarming fact which the Senator 
from Missouri has revealed, and it means 
that fewer planes will be in the air on 
a given target date. In other words, it 
is a stretchout, is it not? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. First, I should 
like to answer the observation made by 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Tennessee. When I was in the other 
branch of the Government the junior 
Senator from Tennessee was known to 
all of us as one of the ablest members 
of the Committee on Appropriations of 
the House. 

The point he has now again brought 
up so well is that talk and blueprints do 
not produce airplanes. We are now 
moving close to mark I on big bomb- 
ers. Shortly thereafter we will pass 
mark I on bombers. We are moving 
ahead of mark I in fighters. We will 
have tremendous problems facing us and 
we will have need for very close and 
effective teamwork. Incidentally, too, 
we will need more money. Planes today 
are far more expensive than they were 
a few years ago. During World War II 
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we could buy a fighter plane for around 
$50,000. When I left the Air Force many 
of the fighters were costing around a 
million dollars each. 

Therefore, as we increase airplane 
speeds and performance, which are so 
essential to our national defense, it will 
be more difficult to make these planes. 
We should have additional work shifts in 
the plants when necessary. We recog- 
nize growing dangers in the world in 
many places, not only Indochina. Yet 
we are putting less money into the pro- 
gram and further stretching out our air- 
craft production. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, without 
prolonging the colloquy and inquiry any 
further, I thank the Senator for his of- 
fer to secure the detailed information 
which the junior Senator from Tennes- 
see desires. I know it will be beneficial 
and enlightening to the Senate. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Mich- 
igan admits that by June of this year 
there will still be some “‘paper wings,” as 
he once called them; in other words, 
that is, some wings will not be completely 
equipped. 

Apparently, this can happen under 
any Pentagon administration, despite all 
the talk 1 year ago. 

The Senator from Michigan says, De- 
spite the 5 billion reduction, the Air 
Force has adequate funds to finance its 
requirements during the 1954 fiscal 
year.” 

Why not? 

There is nothing surprising about this, 
because former planned Air Force re- 
quirements are being steadily reduced by 
this administration, judging by the con- 
tracts now being let for new airplanes 
and overall personnel policies. 

The Senator from Michigan stated at 
one point in his talk: 

The premise of the Senator from Missouri 
is wholly false, and I should like to take just 
a few minutes more to lay it to a final rest. 


I want to assure the Senator from 
Michigan, with respect but with great 
sincerity, that, based on the facts, as long 
as I am in the Senate, he will never con- 
vince me that the way to obtain more 
airpower to defend ourselves against the 
great and growing menace of commu- 
nism is to appropriate less money. 

EXHIBIT 1 

Vote taken on June 30, 1952, 82d Congress, 
2d session, on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by Senator O’Mahoney, of Wyoming, 
to insure construction of 143-combat-wing 
Air Force by July 1, 1955: 

The result was announced—yeas 79, nays 0, 
as follows: 

Yeas, 79: Aiken, Bennett, Benton, Bricker, 
Bridges, Butler of Nebraska, Cain, Case, 
Clements, Connally, Cordon, Dirksen, Doug- 
las, Dworshak, Eastland, Ecton, Ellender, Fer- 
guson, Flanders, Frear, Fulbright, George, 
Green, Hayden, Hendrickson, Hennings, 
Hickenlooper, Hill, Hoey, Holland, Humphrey, 
Hunt, Ives, Johnson of Colorado, Johnson of 
‘Texas, Johnston of South Carolina, Kefauver, 
Kem, Kilgore, Knowland, Langer, Lehman, 
Long, Magnuson, Martin, Maybank, McCar- 
ran, McCarthy, McClellan, McFarland, Mc- 
Kellar, Monroney, Moody, Morse, Mundt, 
Murray, Neely, Nixon, O'Conor, O'Mahoney, 
Pastore, Robertson, Russell, Saltonstall, 
Schoeppel, Seaton, Smathers, Smith of Maine, 
Smith of New Jersey, Smith of North Caro- 
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lina, Sparkman, Stennis, Thye, Underwood, 
Watkins, Welker, Wiley, Williams, Young. 

Not voting, 17: Anderson, Brewster, But- 
ler of Maryland, Byrd, Capehart, Carlson, 
Chavez, Duff, Gillette, Jenner, Kerr, Lodge, 
Malone, McMahon, Millikin, Taft, Tobey. 

So Mr. OMahoney's amendment was agreed 
to. 


THE WOOL PROGRAM 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, with 
reference to the wool bill, which will 
soon come before the Senate, I shall be 
absent from the Senate when it is first 
brought up. Statements have been made 
which would indicate that the use of the 
proposed duties is a somewhat new pro- 
gram, and that the use of the production 
payments, as someone has stated, is the 
Brannan plan applied to wool. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recor at this point a let- 
ter which I addressed to former Senator 
O’Mahoney when I was the Secretary of 
_— The letter is dated May 10, 
1946. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, May 10, 1946. 
Hon. Josep C. O’MaHONEY, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR: This is in response to your 
request for a report on S. 2033, a bill to pro- 
vide support for wool, to amend the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act of 1937 by including 
wool as a commodity to which orders under 
such act are applicable to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to fix wool standards, 
and for other purposes. 

Following the extensive hearings by your 
committee on the production, transportation, 
and marketing of wool, the President, at your 
request, had the interested executive agencies 
review the facts and proposals for dealing 
with the situation. The 25-percent decline 
in domestic sheep numbers in the past 4 
years and the many other problems facing 
the industry show clearly that a wool pro- 
gram is needed. Major attention, therefore, 
was directed to the method of dealing with 
the situation. Several methods were pro- 
posed to your committee. The study re- 
sulted in the plan submitted to you by the 
President in his letter of March 11. It is 
believed that S. 2033, which you have intro- 
duced, is consistent with the President’s pro- 
posal and will afford producers effective price 
and income protection and other constructive 
assistance which is needed to bring stability 
into the wool growing industry. Moreover, 
it is believed that these benefits can be de- 
rived under the program with a minimum of 
Governmental participation in wool buying 
and selling operations or interference with 
international trade. 

The general objectives of the bill may be 
divided into four parts; the protection of in- 
comes of wool growers; the authorization for 
the issuance of orders under the Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937 with respect to wool; 
the undertaking of research and develop- 
mental work; and the furtherance of stand- 
ardization work on wool and mohair. 

The incomes of wool producers would be 
protected through loans, purchases, or sup- 
port payments at the same level as that gen- 
erally afforded producers of the basic agricul- 
tural commodities. The first requirement 
for the accomplishment of this objective is 
the establishment of a “comparable,” or 
revised parity, price as provided for in sec- 
tion 3 of the bill. This revision is necessary 
to afford an appropriate basis for determining 
when prices to woolgrowers are in fair bal- 
ance with prices of other agricultural com- 
modities, The desired level of price support 
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could be obtained through purchase pro- 
grams, such as those in effect since April 
1943, or loan programs, such as those in effect 
in 1938 and 1939. Provision is also made for 
insuring incomes by making support pay- 
ments equal to the amounts by which the 
average farm price falls below the level re- 
quired to be supported. This procedure may 
become desirable when the wool surplus is 
sold and conditions become sufficiently stabi- 
lized to insure uniform market support to 
growers without direct governmental partici- 
pation in the handling of wool. 

The bill aims to give wool growers the 
same general degree of price protection as 
that afforded producers of basic agricultural 
commodities, but two exceptions are made 
for the special benefit of wool growers. The 
first exception provides that substantially 
the same level of support prices provided for 
the 1946 clip shall be continued until sheep 
numbers become stabilized. The 1946 prices 
are approximately 100 percent of the pro- 
posed comparable price. In view of the ma- 
jor reduction in sheep numbers during the 
past 4 years, the bill proposes that the Gov- 
ernment refrain from reducing support 
prices and thereby adding to the producer's 
difficulty until the decline has stopped. 
Naturally, it is not known at what level 
sheep numbers will become stabilized, but 
stability and profitable operations may occur 
at any level. 

The reduction in sheep nurabers has given 
assurance of future strength in the lamb 
part of the industry and when stock sheep 
numbers start to expand it may be con- 
cluded that the industry as a whole will be 
in as sound a position as the rest of agricul- 
ture. Naturally, after that conclusion is 
reached wool growers should be treated the 
same as the rest of agriculture. 

The second exception provides that the 
price supported or return assured to pro- 
ducers of the wool clip shorn in any year 
shall not be reduced by more than 8 per- 
cent below the price supported or return as- 
sured to producers of the wool clip shorn in 
the immediately preceding year. This limi- 
tation on the amount of reduction that can 
be made in any 1 year recognizes the peculiar 
conditions confronting sheep growers and 
the fact that livestock industries can be ex- 
panded or contracted only slowly. 

The 1946 level of wool-support prices is 
roughly equal to the comparable price the 
bill would establish. Prior to the war the 
level of support prices for basic agricultural 
commodities was generally 50 to 75 percent 
of parity. This has been increased to 90 per- 
cent of parity (9214 percent for cotton) for 
the period “* * * after December 31, 1941, 
and before the expiration of the 2-year pe- 
riod beginning with the Ist day of January 
immediately following the date upon which 
the President by proclamation or the Con- 
gress by concurrent resolution declares that 
hostilities in the present war have termi- 
nated. * * *” (See Stabilization Act of 
1942 (56 Stat. 767 (1942), 50 U. S. C. App. 
sec. 968 (a) Supp. IV, as amended by the 
Stabilization Extension Act of 1944, Public 
Law 383, 78th Cong., 2d sess. (June 30, 1944), 
sec. 204.) 

An essential part of the price-supporting 
provision is the authorization contained in 
section 6 for the Corporation to sell without 
regard to restrictions imposed upon it by 
law at prices which will permit such wool 
to be sold in competition with imported 
wool. Ordinarily, the Corporation is not 
permitted to sell its products domestically 
at less than parity or comparable prices. 
Wool is on an import basis, and through 
operations of the tariff prices in this country 
are maintained at levels well above world 
prices. Nevertheless, since a domestic wool 
program cannot fix the level of world prices 
and since such prices cannot be to 
maintain a constant relationship with United 
States parity prices, it is essential that the 
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wool at competitive prices within this 
country. 

Section 7 provides that a sufficient part of 
the proceeds derived from duties collected 
under the customs laws is authorized to be 
appropriated and made available to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for payment to the Cor- 
poration to reimburse the Corporation for 
losses realized by it, including the amount of 
any support payments, in connection with 
operations carried out pursuant to the price 
and income support provisions of the bill. 
With this provision sheep raisers could plan 
their future operations with greater confi- 
dence than would be possible if they were 
dependent upon annual appropriations. 

Section 8 of the bill would permit wool- 
growers and handlers to utilize the market- 
ing agreements and orders provided for in 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
of 1937. Programs under that act may pro- 
vide for volume, grade, or size regulation, 
and, also, prohibit unfair trade practices in 
order to carry out the intended purposes of 
the bill to refiect proper returns to growers. 
The act, as incorporated in the bill, would 
also permit the establishment of a surplus 
pool for wool. It is believed that growers 
should be authorized clearly to utilize the 
provisions of the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act, including orders thereunder, 
if they so desire in formulating programs for 
the solution of their problems during the 
postwar period. 

In recent years the production of shorn 
wool has ranged from around 320 to 390 
million pounds and the production of pulled 
wool from 65 to 70 million pounds annually. 
The average value of the wool clip has been 
around $150 million per year, and the pro- 
duction of pulled wool accounts for a sig- 
nificant portion of the returns of approxi- 
mately $300 million annually received by 
growers from the sale of sheep and lambs. 
In view of the importance of the industry 
it is believed that provision should be made 
for adequate research and demonstration 
work with respect to the production, mar- 
keting, and utilization of wool and its prod- 
ucts. Closely related products which also 
require such work are mohair, sheep pelts, 
and goat pelts. In recent years many new 
and improved processes and products have 
been introduced. These require develop- 
ment and exploitation in the interests of 
growers, manufacturers, and consumers. 
Work in these fields should be pressed for- 
ward continuously. It is believed that the 
authority granted under section 9 of the bill, 
when implemented, would enable the De- 
partment to carry out the research and de- 
velopmental work needed by the wool and 
mohair industries. 

The Department of Agriculture has car- 
ried out certain standardization work under 
existing legislation. However, the authority 
contained in section 10 of the bill would 
give a more adequate basis for such work 
and would place specific responsibility upon 
the Department of Agriculture to carry out 
this work. The continuing and thorough 
standardization work provided for under sec- 
tion 10 in conjunction with the work pro- 
vided for under section 9 on production, 
marketing, and utilization, should make the 
standardization work more adequate in meet- 
ing the requirements of producers, handlers, 
and manufacturers. It should be observed 
that full consideration of the position of 
various groups is insured by the require- 
ment that the Secretary of Agriculture give 
due notice and opportunity for hearing prior 
to the fixing or establishment of types and 
standards. Provision is also made for the 
examination and issuance of certificates of 
the true type, grade, or comparison of sam- 
ples of wool, mohair, or tops, and for the 
furnishing of practical forms of official wool 
and mohair standards by the Department 
on a reimbursable basis. The Secretary of 
Agriculture would also be authorized to 
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effectuate agreements with domestic, for- 
eign, or international wool or mohair organ- 
izations for the development, adoption, and 
use of universal standards. 

Funds for carrying out the research, devel- 
opmental, and standardization work pro- 
vided for in sections 9 and 10 of the bill are 
authorized to be appropriated annually. 

There is attached a revised draft of the bill 
which contains certain clarifying changes in 
wording, suggested by the Office of the So- 
licitor, together with a detailed explanation 
of such suggested changes. With the sug- 
gested changes the Department recommends 
that the bill be passed. 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
has advised this Department as follows: 

“The proposed report and the bill are gen- 
erally in accord with the President’s pro- 
gram, as shown by his letter to Senator 
O'Mahoney of March 11, 1946 (S. Doc. 140, 
79th Cong., 2d sess.). 

“There is, however, one provision in the 
bill which was not included in the statement 
approved by the President with respect to 
the legislation necessary to carry out the 
proposed wool program, and which could not 
be considered by this office as an appropriate 
provision for incorporation in the measure. 
The last sentence of section 10 (d) (lines 16, 
17, 18, and 19, p. 8) which reads as follows: 
The amounts collected therefrom and the 
amounts collected pursuant to subsection 
(c) of this section shall be used by the Sec- 
retary in paying expenses of the Department 
of Agriculture in connection with this sec- 
tion,’ provides what is known as a perma- 
nent indefinite appropriation of receipts. 
Such a permanent appropriation would pre- 
clude any subsequent annual or other review 
of the use of these collections by this office, 
by the President, by the appropriation com- 
mittees of Congress, or by the Congress it- 
self. Such legislation would run counter to 
the spirit of the Permanent Appropriation 
Repeal Act, and would not be in accord with 
the program of the President. Moreover, this 
provision in section 10 of the bill is incon- 
sistent with section 11 of the bill since sec- 
tion 11 specifically provides that the funds 
for carrying out the provisions of section 10 
of the bill are to be appropriated from the 
general fund of the Treasury.” 

Sincerely yours, 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Secretary. 


BATAAN DAY 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, to- 
day is Bataan Day. It has been so of- 
ficially recognized by the passage and 
Presidential approval of Senate Joint 
Resolution 143, calling for the appro- 
priate observance of the twelfth anni- 
versary of the end of the epic struggle 
between the American and Filipino 
forces on that peninsula. In connection 
with this anniversary, I would indeed feel 
remiss did I not speak briefly to honor 
our brave men who, though hopelessly 
outnumbered, fought so gallantly and 
courageously on Bataan. We celebrate 
our victories, but here is a defeat worthy 
of commemoration. Seldom have so few 
fought so long and so well against such 
odds. There is something encouraging 
in an advance; there is exhilaration in a 
charge. But a withdrawal, a necessary 
retreat, under pressure from the enemy is 
difficult to endure—perhaps the greatest 
test of stamina and morale comes under 
such circumstances. 

I am, of course, interested and proud 
of all those men who participated in the 
Bataan ordeal who, in their fight to- 
gether and their same sense of value and 
devotion, sealed, with their own blood, 
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a compact of brotherhood out of which 
has grown a bond of genuine understand- 
ing and affection between the peoples of 
America and the Philippines. But my 
personal interest in the battle on Bataan 
is increased, and naturally so, because of 
the heroic participation of Company D 
of the Kentucky National Guard, from 
Harrodsburg. Company D was led by 
Capt. Jack Altman, and was incorporated 
into the 194th Tank Battalion, com- 
manded by Col. Ernest B. Miller, who 
survived the notorious death march 
and wrote his account in the book Bataan 
Uncensored. From this volume and 
from the official history, the Fall of the 
Philippines by Louis Morton, we glean 
several items of interest about our Ken- 
tucky heroes in Company D. 

There was, for example, Sergeant Dan- 
forth. He was in the maintenance sec- 
tion and would not ordinarily see the 
action and meet the dangers that were 
common to others. But he volunteered 
for dangerous patrol duty and led a 
patrol into the town of Balanga which 
was inside the Japanese lines to obtain 
any possible information about enemy 
positions and installations. He further 
volunteered to command the point“ of 
the patrol. This meant that he and 
three Filipinos would go several hun- 
dred yards in advance of the main body 
of the patrol. In the town, Sergeant 
Danforth rounded a corner of a building 
and came face to face with four Japa- 
nese soldiers. They were so surprised 
and amazed that they did nothing, while 
Danforth attempted to fell them with his 
rifle. It missed fire, so he dropped it 
and, pulling his pistol, killed two of the 
Japs and wounded a third. The fourth 
ran away. The patrol returned safely, 
after their position was subjected to 
heavy enemy fire for several hours. This 
brave sergeant later died in a prison 
camp. 

In a general withdrawal to a new line 
of defense, Company D maintained a 
rear-guard action with their tanks. 
When they finally withdrew they found 
their line of retreat cut off, so they fol- 
lowed an old trail used for water-buffalo 
carts and part of the time traveled the 
railroad tracks. Shortly before reach- 
ing the new American line they had 
“one more river to cross,” and being 
some 14 or 15 hours later than our other 
forces, they found the only available 
bridge already blown up. There was no 
way to get the tanks across, but, leaving 
them, the men swam the deep river, even 
managing to bring across their sick and 
wounded, Out of the 66 officers and en- 
listed men from Mercer County and 
Harrodsburg, Ky., proper, who made up 
the bulk of the Kentuckians in Com- 
pany D, only a small number ever re- 
turned to their home State—Jap bullets 
and death marches and prison camps 
took the others. Of those who returned 
to Harrodsburg, I am indeed happy to 
include Maj. Edwin Rue, who served 
faithfully as liaison officer to Gen. James 
R. N. Weaver, commander of the First 
‘Tank Group, United States Armed Forces 
of the Far East. In this capacity, Major 
Rue was actively associated with both 
the headquarters of General MacArthur 
and the late General Wainwright. 
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As Henry G. Lee, who was there as 
lieutenant and as poet, has so well 
written: 

Rifles spatter, machineguns spray 

As the weary doughboys take up the fray; 
Bataan is saved for another day, 

Saved for hunger and wounds and heat, 
For slow exhaustion and grim retreat, 

For a wasted hope and a sure defeat. 


Never can we pass over lightly what 
was done on Bataan. We shall remem- 
ber always that episode with sorrow and 
yet with pride, and be thankful to God 
for the later story of victory for the 
forces of freedom. But today, most ap- 
propriately, do we honor those men who, 
lacking the stimulating joy of victory, 
met unavoidable defeat with heroism 
and distinction. 


COMMUNIST EXPATRIATION ACT 
OF 1954 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and the Senator from 
Maine IMrs. SMITH], I ask unanimous 
consent to introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence a bill to treat certain acts evi- 
dencing allegiance to the Communist 
movement and renunciation of alle- 
giance to the United States as an exer- 
cise of the right of expatriation, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morse in the chair). Is there objection 
to the request of the Senator from Mich- 
igan? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
3290) to treat certain acts evidencing 
allegiance to the Communist movement 
and renunciation of allegiance to the 
United States as an exercise of the right 
of expatriation, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Fercuson (for him- 
self and Mrs. SMITH of Maine), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
fundamental purpose of this bill is to 
give the Nation a new weapon in the 
fight against Communist subversion in 
this country. The bill will do this by 
setting up careful procedures by which 
members of Communist organizations 
can exercise their fundamental right of 
expatriation, or voluntarily relinquish- 
ing their United States citizenship. 

The bill is based on a long established 
individual right, that of voluntary ex- 
patriation. United States law now pro- 
vides 10 types of activity which are held 
to be an exercise of the voluntary right 
of expatriation. This bill adds an 11th, 
membership in the Communist Party. 

The bill is a logical extension of the 
principle contained in S. 2757, which the 
Senator from Maine and I introduced 
to carry out the recommendation Presi- 
dent Eisenhower made in his state of the 
Union message. It will be recalled that 
the President recommended the enact- 
ment of legislation “to provide that a 
citizen of the United States who is con- 
victed in the courts of hereafter con- 
spiring to advocate the overthrow of this 
Government by force or violence be 
treated as having, by such act, renounced 
his allegiance to the United States and 
forfeited his United States citizenship.” 

That was the statement of the Presi- 
dent in his state of the Union message, 
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The bill expresses the belief of its 
sponsors that allegiance to the Commu- 
nist Party, of necessity, includes a termi- 
nation of allegiance to the United States. 
The two allegiances are incompatible 
and cannot exist simultaneously. 

The bill recognizes the fact that an 
individual who willfully and knowingly 
participates in the Communist move- 
ment owes his allegiance to the Com- 
munist dictatorship of the Soviet Union 
and actually repudiates his allegiance to 
the United States, 

Such a person, of course, is not en- 
titled and should not enjoy the benefits 
of citizenship in this country. There 
can be no argument against the principle 
that a citizen of a country owes his alle- 
giance to that country. 

This bill would also, of course, mean 
the real end of the Communist Party. 
It would not outlaw the party as such, 
but for all practical purposes would de- 
stroy it, because an alien has no political 
rights. 

I should like to cite some of the things 
which would happen to a person who 
loses his citizenship. 

A person who loses his citizenship 
would not be entitled to call himself an 
American. I believe that a person who 
is a Communist in America should not 
be able to call himself an American, be- 
cause he certainly does not owe nor 
claim, as a matter of fact, allegiance to 
the principles of America. 

He would not be able to obtain Ameri- 
can visas and passports; and if he did 
leave the country, he would not be en- 
titled to reenter. 

Mr. President, that is one of the real 
values of the bill. When such persons 
actually give up their citizenship 
through an order of the court, they will 
not be able to get information and return 
to America because they will no longer 
be entitled to reenter America. 

Many professions and trades are lim- 
ited by State laws to persons who are 
citizens of the United States, such as the 
practice of law, of medicine, and so forth. 

Some States have inheritance laws, 
particularly as to real property, which 
apply only to citizens of the United 
States. 

There are State laws which provide 
that in order to obtain any contract with 
State and local governments a person 
must be a citizen of the United States. 

A person who has lost his United 
States citizenship would be required to 
register and to keep the Government ad- 
vised of his address, under the Alien 
Registration Act, because when a person 
gives up his citizenship in the United 
States he becomes an alien to all intents 
and purposes. 

To summarize, the loss of citizenship 
is a more drastic and severe penalty than 
is presently provided by law. The bill 
does not provide for deportation of those 
who lose their nationality. It is not 
feasible to deport them because no coun- 
try would be obligated under interna- 
tional law to receive such a deportee. 

Those aliens, of course, would have 
their rights in court. Aliens are en- 
titled to the use of the courts and to all 
the defenses which are allowed by the 
Constitution. It has been stated, for in- 


stance, that the fifth amendment ap- 
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plies to aliens as well as to citizens. But, 
Mr. President, election privileges and 
eligibility for political office would be a 
matter of State rights; and usually the 
law requires that to enjoy such privi- 
leges, persons must be citizens of the 
United States. The bill would bring an 
end to allowing such persons as are 
covered by the bill to masquerade as 
citizens of the United States. 

Operation of the act would be based 
upon court action and judicial deter- 
mination of that fact that an American 
citizen is knowingly a member of the 
Communist Party or other Communist 
organization. 

Under terms of the bill, when the At- 
torney General has reason to believe 
that an individual has exercised his right 
of expatriation in this manner, he shall 
institute in the United States district 
court a proceeding under the Declara- 
tory Judgments Act. Under a declara- 
tory judgment proceeding, a court may 
declare the rights or other legal rela- 
tions of any interested party seeking 
such declaration. It is a civil and not 
a criminal proceeding. 

The jurisdiction of the court under the 
Declaratory Judgments Act in this mat- 
ter is exclusive. This bill specifically au- 
thorizes the court to exercise jurisdiction 
over the question and to enter a declara- 
tory judgment reciting therein the date 
on which the exercise of the act of expa- 
triation occurred. Proof that the re- 
spondent in such a case was a member of 
a Communist organization after the 
commencement of the Korean war and 
of his failure to file a true statement of 
facts concerning his membership in the 
organization including a declaration of 
renunciation of his membership therein 
would create a presumption that such 
an individual knowingly continued to be 
a member of the Communist organiza- 
tion until the time of the operation of 
the act and was cognizant of its pur- 
poses and objectives. 

The individual would have the rights 
and safeguards provided by American 
justice: 

First. Full benefit of courtroom proce- 
dures. 

Second. Right to trial by jury of the 
issues of fact raised. 

Third. Right of appeal to higher 
court. 

The act provides a 6-month period, 
after its adoption, during which any per- 
son who is or has been a member of any 
Communist organization may file with 
any United States Attorney a true and 
full statement of the facts concerning 
his or her membership and a declaration 
of his or her renunciation of member- 
ship in the organization. 

The heart of this bill is found in its 
title, To treat certain acts evidencing 
allegiance to the Communist movement 
and renunciation of allegiance to the 
United States as an exercise of the right 
of expatriation.” 

That portion of the bill entitled “Find- 
ings of Fact“ recites circumstances es- 
tablished by various committees of the 
Congress and the courts. The existence 
of the Communist movement and cita- 
tions of its methods and purposes are 


set forth, 
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The definitions of the bill include “or- 
ganization,” “Communist organization,” 
and “member.” In the latter category 
are those who are formally or factually 
members of Communist organizations. 
Excluded from the scope of the bill are 
dupes who do not realize what they are 
doing. Also excluded are individuals who 
become members of a Communist or- 
ganization for purposes of police and 
investigative work. 

It is necessary at times, because of 
the conspiracy, to have agents of the 
United States or of the various States 
act under cover, in order to obtain evi- 
dence or to learn what really is going 
on in the Communist conspiracy move- 
ment. 

The bill, of necessity, amends the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. To the 
existing 10 paragraphs which constitute 
the present list of acts of voluntary ex- 
patriation is added an 11th, as follows: 

(11) Being, after a date 6 months after 
the date of enactment of the Communist 
Expatriation Act of 1954, a member of any 
Communist organization, as defined by sec- 
tion 3 of such act, with knowledge of the 
purposes or objectives of such organization 
and that such organization is a Communist 
organization as so defined. 


Other amendments are made of a 
technical nature to bring additional sec- 
tions of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act into compliance with the principal 
change. Deportation of naturalized cit- 
izens who lose their nationality pursuant 
to paragraph 11 above is also provided. 

I believe enactment of the bill will 
add tremendously to the internal secu- 
rity of the United States and will do so 
without infringing on the individual 
rights of any citizen. 

It will be one more remedy to be af- 
forded the citizens of the United States, 
and will allow America to defend her- 
self against the agents of a foreign 
power engaged in subversive activities. 

It was provided in a resolution adopted 
at Caracas that the United States, in 
effect, should lead the other nations of 
the Western Hemisphere in seeing to it 
that communism shall not be permitted 
to have a foothold in this hemisphere. 
It is by the leadership of the United 
States that the other nations of the free 
world in both hemispheres will be able, 
under law, to provide a defense for their 
security. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Recorp at this point as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Communist Expatriation Act 
of 1954.” 

FINDINGS OF FACT 

Sec. 2. As a result of evidence adduced be- 
fore various committees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives and adjudications 
of courts of the United States, the Congress 
hereby finds that— 

(1) There exists a Communist movement 
which, in its origins, its development, and its 
present practice, is a worldwide revolutionary 
movement whose purpose it is, by treachery, 
deceit, infiltration into other groups (govern- 
mental and otherwise), espionage, sabotage, 
terrorism, and any other means, to establish 
a Communist totalitarian dictatorship in 


countries throughout the world. 
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(2) The direction and control of the world 
Communist movement is vested in and exer- 
cised by the Communist dictatorship of a 
foreign country. 

(3) The Communist dictatorship of such 
foreign country, in exercising such direction 
and control and in furthering the purposes of 
the world Communist movement, establishes 
or causes the establishment of, and utilizes, 
in various countries, action organizations 
which are not free and independent organi- 
zations, but are sections of a worldwide Com- 
munist organization and are controlled, di- 
rected, and subject to the discipline of the 
Communist dictatorship of such foreign 
country. 

(4) Participants in the world Communist 
movement subordinate the interests of the 
countries of which they are nationals to the 
interests of the Communist dictatorship of 
such foreign country. In the United States 
those individuals who knowingly and wil- 
fully participate in the world Communist 
movement, when they do participate, in ef- 
fect repudiate their allegiance to the United 
States, and in effect transfer their allegiance 
to the foreign country in which is vested the 
direction and control of the world Commu- 
nist movement. 

(5) One device for infiltration by Commu- 
nists is by procuring naturalization for dis- 
loyal aliens who use their citizenship as a 
badge for admission into the fabric of our 
society. 

(6) Our present immigration laws recog- 
nize certain voluntary acts by individuals 
to be the exercise of their right of expa- 
triation. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. As used in this act— 

(a) the term “organization” means any 
legal entity or voluntary association of indi- 
viduals permanently or temporarily associ- 
ated together for joint or mutual action with 
respect to any subject or subjects; 

(b) the term “Communist organization” 
means (1) the Communist Party of the 
United States, (2) the Communist Party of 
any State, Territory, or possession of the 
United States, or any geographical or politi- 
cal subdivision thereof, (3) the Communist 
Party of any foreign nation or any geograph- 
ical or political subdivision thereof, (4) 
any organization registered, or subject to 
final order of the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board to register, as a Communist-action 
organization under section 7 (a) of the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act of 1950, (5) 
any organization which is a direct predeces- 
sor to or successor of any such organization, 
without regard to the name or formal title 
used by such predecessor or successor, and 
(6) any organization which constitutes a 
branch, section, subdivision, subsidiary, or 
other affiliate of any organization described 
in clauses (1) through (5) of this subsec- 
tion; and 

(c) the term “member,” when used in re- 
lation to any Communist organization, 
means any individual who (1) has fulfilled 
such requirements as such organization may 
impose or require for formal membership, or 
has participated in affairs and activities 
thereof in substantially the same manner 
and to substantially the same extent as indi- 
viduals who are formal members thereof, or 
by other conduct has so associated himself 
with such organization or its activities that 
he has become a member of the group of in- 
dividuals constituting the membership 
thereof: Provided, however, That any person 
who has not fulfilled such requirements as 
such organization may impose or require for 
formal membership, shall not be determined 
to be a member of such organization solely 
because of his expressed beliefs or convic- 
tions or solely because of his following or 
having followed any course of action which 
might reasonably be or have been followed 
by a nonmember of such organization. Nor 
shall the term “member” when used in rela- 
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tion to any such organization include any 
individual who, with the knowledge and ap- 
proval of any police or investigative agency 
of the United States, any State, Territory, or 
possession thereof, or any municipality of 
any such State, Territory, or possession, cr 
the District of Columbia, has acquired mem- 
bership therein, has participated in the af- 
fairs of, or has associated with members of, 
such organization solely for the purpose of 
acquiring and transmitting to such police 
or investigative agency information concern- 
ing the existence, objectives, membership, or 
activities of such organization. 


DETERMINATICN OF EXPATRIATION 


Sec. 4. (a) Whenever the Attorney Gen- 
eral has reason to believe that any individual 
has exercised his right of expatriation pur- 
suant to paragraph (11) of section 349 (a) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Acts (8 
U. S. C. 1481 (a)), he shall institute in the 
United States district court for any dis- 
trict in which such individual resides or is 
found an appropriate proceeding under the 
Declaratory Judgments Act (28 U. S. C. 2201) 
to obtain a determination of the question 
whether such individual in fact has exer- 
cised his right of expatriation pursuant to 
such paragraph. Any such court shall have 
jurisdiction to hear and determine such 
question, and to enter such declaratory judg- 
ment thereon as it shall determine to be 
warranted by the evidence adduced in such 
proceeding. Whenever the court determines 
that any individual has exercised his right 
of expatriation pursuant to such paragraph, 
it shall determine and recite in its judgment 
the date on which such exercise occurred. 

(b) In any such proceeding, proof that 
the respondent was a member of any Com- 
munist organization on or after June 25, 
1950, and of his failure to file a true state- 
ment as provided for in subsection (c) of 
this section or otherwise to have terminated 
his membership in such organization by 
affirmative action shall create a presumption 
that such individual continued to be such a 
member, with knowledge that such organ- 
ization was a Communist organization and 
with knowledge of its purposes and objec- 
tives until a date more than 6 months after 
the date of enactment of this act. 

(c) Within 6 months after the date of en- 
actment of this act, under such regulations 
as the Attorney General shall prescribe, any 
individual who is then or theretofore has 
been a member of any Communist organiza- 
tion may file under oath with any United 
States attorney or any officer of the Depart- 
ment of Justice designated by the Attorney 
General (1) a full and correct statement of 
the facts concerning his membership in such 
organization, including the facts known to 
him concerning the membership and par- 
ticipation of others in such organization, and 
(2) a declaration of his renunciation of mem- 
bership therein. Each such statement and 
declaration shall be made a matter of public 
record within the Department of Justice, and 
shall be admissible in evidence when offered 
by the respondent in any proceeding insti- 
tuted under this section. Nothing contained 
in this act shall be construed to require any 
individual to file any such statement and 
declaration, or to prevent the petitioner in 
any such proceeding from impeaching by 
competent proof any assertion contained in 
any such statement or declaration. 

(d) Determination that any individual has 
exercised his right of expatriation pursuant 
to paragraph (11) of section 349 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (8 U. S. C. 
1481 (a)) shall be made only in conformity 
with the provisions of this section. 

IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 349 (a) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act (8 U. S. C. 1481 (a)) 
is amended (1) by striking out the period at 
the end of paragraph (10) and inserting in 
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lieu thereof a semicolon and the word “or”, 
and (2) by inserting after paragraph (10) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(11) being, after a date 6 months after 
the date of enactment of the Communist 
Expatriation Act of 1954, a member of any 
Communist organization, as defined by sec- 
tion 3 of such act, with knowledge of the 
purposes or objectives of such organization 
and that such organization is a Communist 
organization as so defined.” 

(b) Section 349 (b) of such act (8 U. S. C. 
1481 (b)) is amended by inserting, immedi- 
ately after the words “any act specified in”, 
the words “paragraphs (1) through (10) of”. 

(e) Section 351 (a) of such act (8 U. S. C. 
1483 (a)) is amended by striking out “and 
(9)" and inserting in lieu thereof “(9), and 
(11)”. 

(d) Section 241 of such act (8 U. S. C. 
1251) is amended (1) by striking out the 
period at the end of paragraph (18) and 
inserting in lieu thereof a semicolon and the 
word “or”, and (2) by inserting at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(19) having attained United States citi- 
zenship by naturalization, thereafter has lost 
United States Nationality pursuant to para- 
graph (11) of section 349 (a) of this act, and 
is determined by the Attorney General to be 
an undesirable resident of the United States.” 

(e) Subsections (b) (4) and (e) of section 
242, and subsection (e) of section 244, of such 
act (8 U. S. C. 1252 (b) (4), 1252 (e), and 
1254 (e)) are amended respectively by strik- 
ing out “or (18)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof (18), or (19)”. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec. 6. If any provision of this act, or the 
application thereof to any individual, organ- 
ization, or circumstance, is held to be invalid, 
the remaining provisions of this act, or the 
application of such provision to other indi- 
viduals, organizations, and circumstances, 
shall not be affected thereby. 


REPORT OF THE INDEPENDENT 
PARTY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the rep- 
resentative of the Independent Party 
wishes to state that he is making his 
speech at this late hour today because, 
in keeping with his long-standing rec- 
ord of cooperating with the leadership 
of the Senate when there is pending be- 
fore the Senate legislation on which it 
is expected that action will be taken 
either in its entirety or on parts of it 
on a given day, he has always tried to 
follow a policy of germaneness, even 
though a rule of germaneness does not 
exist in the Senate. Therefore, he as- 
sured the leadership that he would with- 
hold, until after the business of the aft- 
ernoon had been transacted, the pres- 
entation of his weekly report to the 
people of the country. 

I might say, in passing, that I believe 
this policy is a very sound one for all 
my colleagues in the Senate to follow, 
if a rule of germaneness in the Senate 
cannot be adopted by formal action. I 
have been heard to say in the past sev- 
eral years that I think it would be much 
to be desired to have a rule of germane- 
ness, which would apply during a certain 
period of the day; and then, as of a 
certain hour, it would be understood that 
from that time until adjournment or 
recess, speeches could be made for the 
Recor on issues not involving the pend- 
ing business of the Senate. I think that 
would do much to improve the efficiency 
of the Senate. 
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Along with that rule, I would urge 
again the consideration of a proposal I 
made a number of years ago, within the 
span of the 9 years which I have served 
in the Senate, namely, that regular 
working days be fixed for the Senate— 
for example, Monday, Tuesday, and 
Thursday—on which we would convene 
at 9:30 in the morning, take a reason- 
able recess for luncheon, and return, say, 
at 2 o’clock, and then proceed with our 
work for a reasonable workday, holding 
evening sessions whenever the agenda of 
the Senate justified it. That would pro- 
vide an opportunity to regularize the 
hearings held by Senate committees on 
the other days of the week when the 
Senate was not in session. 

I think the adoption of such common- 
sense rules for the improvement of the 
transaction of its business would save the 
Senate a great deal of time in any given 
session. It would also, in my judgment, 
save the taxpayers a great deal of money 
and would do much to improve the gen- 
eral level of efficiency of the work of the 
Senate of the United States. 

I comment on this subject today 
simply because I think the position I 
have taken on the matter over the years 
is particularly apropos of the situation 
in which I find myself at present, in giv- 
ing this report at a late hour. 

Of course, the making of a report at a 
late hour does not bother me, in the sense 
that I am always aware of the fact that 
when I give these reports, I am giving 
them primarily to the country; and it 
has been interesting to note the reaction 
to the reports, even upon my colleagues 
in the cloakrooms, because frequently 
they hear from home in regard to the 
issues which I have discussed. I intend, 
so long as it is my public trust to serve 
in the Senate, to continue to raise issues 
which I think ought to be discussed, even 
though party leaders sometimes would 
prefer silence on some of those issues, 

INDOCHINA CRISIS 


The first one I wish to raise this after- 
noon in my weekly report is the Indo- 
china crisis, or alleged crisis. 

I have just returned from my home 
State, Mr. President, where I spent 3 
days, and although there are many issues 
which disturb the people of my State, 
there is great concern over the present 
economic situation; but, I do not believe 
there is any doubt that the No. 1 question 
in the minds and on the lips of the 
people of my State, as I learned when I 
came in contact with them for 3 days, is 
the question, and the simple question, of 
what the facts are about the Indochina 
situation. 

Mr. President, this afternoon I wish 
to say graciously and kindly to the pres- 
ent administration, “You had better tell 
the American people the facts about the 
Indochina situation, because they are in 
no mood to act on faith in regard to the 
administration’s generalities thus far 
presented to them in connection with 
Indochina.” 

The American people are in no mood 
to contemplate the killing of thousands 
of American boys in Indochina, unless 
this administration can make very clear 
to them facts which would justify 
American military intervention in the 
conflict which is raging there, 
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Oh, yes, it can be said that the admin- 
istration to date has made clear that it 
has no intention of sending armed 
forces into Indochina; but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the administration needs to be told 
that the people are suspicious and have 
doubts as to whether that is the admin- 
istration’s true intention. Doubts are 
raised as the people read one public an- 
nouncement after another of the Secre- 
tary of State. They wonder what the 
Secretary of State is up to. 

There can be no question that if the 
American people can be shown that it is 
to America’s self-interest to take a course 
of action in Indochina which is dras- 


-tically different from the action the 


Government has taken up to this hour, 
they can always be counted upon to back 
up their flag and the interest of their 
flag. However, I wish to say that not 
even in the Senate or the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States have 
Senators or Representatives been given 
sufficient facts to enable them to express 
to their constituents any reasoned judg- 
ment on the Indochina question. 

When the President of the United 
States assures the American people that 
the United States will not get into a war 
without a declaration of war by Con- 
gress, they are not taken in by that gen- 
erality. The American people know full 
well that if we get into another war, this 
country will be in it before Congress ever 
has time to declare war. The American 
people know very well that if a crisis de- 
veloped overnight in which, in the na- 
tional self-interest, the President as 
Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces, felt called upon to proceed to pro- 
tect the interests of the United States, 
the President, pursuant to his duty and 
obligation, could follow that course of ac- 
tion. That would be true no matter who 
the President was, because the obliga- 
tions of his office dictate that he take 
such a course. Therefore, now, more 
than at any other hour in our history, it 
is important that there be prior consulta- 
tion of the administration with the Con- 
gress in regard to the development of 
foreign policy decisions. 

I trust that no one will say to me that 
apparently I am overlooking the fact 
that the executive branch has constitu- 
tional power over the determination of 
foreign policy. I know that. But, Mr. 
President, because of changing world 
conditions—and we cannot turn the 
hands of the clock back—Congress no 
longer will have the time necessary to en- 
able it to exercise its power to check the 
Executive, the President of the United 
States, in the field of foreign policy in- 
volving a situation which may get us 
into a shooting war. The President of 
the United States and the Secretary of 
State need to keep faith with the Ameri- 
can people in respect to the realities of 
the world situation created by changing 
world conditions in recent years. 

So I wish to say that I think it is not 
only the clear obligation of the present 
administration to take into its confidence 
and consultation the members of the 
Committees on Foreign Relations and 
Armed Forces of both Houses of the Con- 
gress, in order to make certain that those 
members have the facts, but, if the situa- 
tion worsens, I think it is important that 
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the President of the United States and 
the Secretary of State, in executive ses- 
sion, should take the entire Congress of 
the United States into their confidence. 
The people of this country are looking 
to all of their elected representatives, the 
President and the Members of Congress, 
to take a very thorough look at the 
Asiatic situation before any action is 
taken on the part of our Government 
which would result in the inevitable 
sending of American boys to their deaths 
in Indochina, 

Mr. President, I speak as one who has 
a record of supporting bipartisan foreign 
policy. I can remember, as though it 
were yesterday, the day when Harry 
Truman, then President of the United 
States, addressed a joint session of Con- 
gress in regard to the establishment of 
the Truman doctrine. I was a member 
of the Committee on Armed Services at 
the time. As a member of that commit- 
tee, prior to the President's address to 
the joint session of Congress I knew facts 
concerning the threat of Russia to the 
area of Europe then affected, which satis- 
fied me that unless the President took 
the course of action which was taken 
under the Truman doctrine there would 
not be anything to stop Russia from 
marching across Europe. 

Do not forget, Mr. President, that the 
stato of America’s defenses and the state 
of the defenses of our allies were such 
that Russia could have walked to the 
Atlantic Ocean as fast as her columns 
could have gotten there by marching 
order, and there was practically no bar- 
rier between Russia and the Atlantic 
Ocean which could have stopped the un- 
rush of those Russian hordes. That was 
the situation in which Harry Truman 
found himself at the time the Truman 
doctrine was enunciated. 

I shall always be proud of the fact 
that I walked from the House Chamber 
to the floor of the Senate, immediately 
following Mr. Truman’s speech, and 
pledged to the President of the United 
States my support of the Truman doc- 
trine, even though at that hour there was 
great doubt and concern across America 
as to whether or not it was a sound 
doctrine. But subsequent events proved 
that Truman was right; and we in the 
Armed Services Committee were in pos- 
session of facts that left no room for 
doubt that he was right. 

In my judgment, no President of the 
United States ever need have any con- 
cern or fear about what Congress or the 
people will do if he will make known to 
them the facts that support such a course 
of action as that which was taken under 
the Truman doctrine. It was a course of 
action which, in my judgment, stopped 
Russia cold in carrying out her then in- 
tended plans first to take over the south- 
eastern part of Europe, using Greece as 
an entrance, and then to move across 
Europe, to the Atlantic, until finally all 
Europe would be behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

Mr. President, I say here, this after- 
noon, that by his action in connection 
with Greece and in laying down the Tru- 
man doctrine, President Truman will go 
down in history as having done more to 
stop Communist Russia’s march across 
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the world than has been done by all his 
Republican detractors put together. 

President Truman did not stop with 
the Truman doctrine in regard to 
Greece. All of us remember the critical 
days when the decision had to be made 
as to whether the Truman doctrine, in 
effect, would be extended to Korea. It 
was extended to Korea. Sincere men 
differ in their opinions of the strategy 
that has been followed regarding the sit- 
uation in Korea; but the fact remains 
that the Truman doctrine, as applied to 
Korea, did stop a further advance of 
communism around the world, and 
stopped it until the allies and the United 
States could gain in defensive and offen- 
sive power. P 

We have made those gains. I do not 
think they are yet fully adequate, but 
certainly today we are in a much more 
powerful striking position than the one 
we were in at the time of the outbreak 
of the Korean war. 

Mr. President, even if the United 
States stood alone, I am not afraid that 
Russia would be able to defeat us. Such 
a war would be very costly, of course. 
In my judgment such a war can be 
avoided with honor, and I believe we can 
best avoid it with honor, by making the 
United States stronger, both in offense 
and defense. I am satisfied, however, 
that if the United States had to stand 
alone, she could in 9 months destroy 
the warmaking potential and warmak- 
ing power of Russia. That is how pow- 
erful I think our offense is. 

I believe I should be permitted to say, 
today, because it does not involve a mili- 
tary secret, that when I have been at 
United States airbases in some parts of 
the world—some of them closer to Mos- 
cow than Mexico City is to Washington, 
D. C.—I have quite agreed with the mili- 
tary experts who briefed me on the power 
of those bases, that there is no question 
about the offensive power of the United 
States. 

The United States is still weak in de- 
fense. So long as military experts con- 
tinue to testify that if a Russian Pearl 
Harbor through the air happened at the 
present time, a very large proportion of 
her bombers would be able to deliver 
their loads on United States cities, I shall 
continue to fight in the Senate for larger 
appropriations for a more powerful Air 
Force. 

Be that as it may, Mr. President, I 
wish to say, in giving this thumbnail 
sketch of my views on some facets of the 
existing foreign policy situation, that, 
although a war would be very costly to 
us, both in Army personnel and in the 
lives of civilians, such a war would be 
so much more costly to Russia that, in 
my judgment, within 9 months she 
would be reduced to military impotence, 
as regards being able to carry on a suc- 
cessful war. 

However, it should be remembered that 
at the conclusion of such a war we would 
be farther from peace than we were when 
it began, because when a war is over, 
there are great moral obligations and 
great economic problems to face and 
solve. At such time chaos exists, and 
of course no civilized nation can ignore 
such chaotic conditions. That is why 
I have said before that, in my opinion, 
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if world war III comes, it probably will 
leave us in such a devastated situation, 
insofar as our economic power is con- 
cerned, that for many decades to come 
there will be a form of economic regi- 
mentation in the United States. I think 
that can be avoided, and should be 
avoided; and I believe we must be very 
careful not to take any precipitate action 
that would cause a third holocaust to 
begin, in Asia. 

If we keep ourselves so strong mili- 
tarily and if we keep our allies so strong 
militarily that Russia will understand 
that she has everything to lose and 
nothing to gain by a continuation of 
military aggression, we shall then be in 
a position to beat Russian communism 
where, in terms of history, it must be 
beaten, namely, on the economic fronts 
of the world, particularly in the back- 
ward areas, where, it seems to me, Rus- 
sian communism, with its vicious, lying 
propaganda, is making altogether too 
much headway for the comfort of West- 
ern civilization. 

That is why my record is one of urg- 
ing that there be exported to the back- 
ward areas of the world the products of 
what we in the United States call en- 
lightened capitalism, based upon eco- 
nomic freedom of choice on the part of 
the individual. That is the American way 
of life. In my judgment, in the light of 
history, the way to defeat Russian com- 
munism is to demonstrate to the people 
who still are willing to stand with us on 
the freedom side of the Iron Curtain that 
the dignity and rights and liberties of 
the individual can best be protected if 
those people are willing to cooperate with 
us in developing an economic order that 
does not have any of the characteristics 
of the police state and does not have any 
of the characteristics of an economic- 
political situation in which the individ- 
ual is looked upon as the servant, not 
the master, of the state. 

Mr. President, after making these ob- 
servations about my record over the years 
in support of a strong bipartisan foreign 
policy, let me mention an incident that 
occurred during the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. 

It will be recalled that some months 
ago we in the Senate were very much 
concerned, one day, with the Russian 
violation of the international borders in 
Europe, by shooting down both British 
and United States planes. Now it can 
be said that in the cloakrooms, many of 
our colleagues, particularly some of those 
on the Armed Services Committee and 
the Foreign Relations Committee, gave 
us great concern about what the outcome 
might be in a matter of hours or days. 
The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD will speak for 
itself on that point. After I listened to 
some of my colleagues, I walked to the 
floor of the Senate; and the Recorp will 
show I said that all of us were concerned 
about what the President of the United 
States must be going through in those 
hours, but that I wanted him to know 
that so far as the representative of the 
Independent Party was concerned, I 
stood behind him in any decision he 
would have to make to protect the integ- 
rity and the rights of the United States 
in the new crisis that apparently had 
arisen between the United States and 
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Russia because of the shooting down of 
those planes. 

That will always be the position of 
the Senator from Oregon. Once we get 
into a situation involving the interna- 
tional standing of our country in rela- 
tion to a foreign power, when a policy 
has been determined by the constitu- 
tional authority of the President of the 
United States with the power to deter- 
mine that policy, I will support him 
even though, in prior consultations, I 
might have given advice contrary to the 
advice he finally followed. Whenever 
the hour comes when the decision has 
been made as to what our position is to 
be in answering an attack by a foreign 
power, then the Senator from Oregon, 
and I am sure every other Member of 
this body, will stand behind the Presi- 
dent of the United States. He knows it. 
Any President should know it. 

I say most respectfully that, therefore, 
there is placed upon any President of 
the United States an intensified moral 
obligation to see to it that the Senate 
and the House of Representatives are 
informed in advance of a policy decision 
by the President of the United States, 
and the facts which, in his judgment, 
support the decision he is about to make, 
or thinks he may make, but which may 
very well be changed with the advantage 
of the kind of prior consultation about 
which I am speaking. 

It is said that that is what this ad- 
ministration is doing. In my judgment, 
that is not a fact. I have not been in 
any such consultations, but I have talked 
with Members of the Senate who have 
been. If only one Member had made 
the statement I would say possibly he 
was mistaken, but I am disturbed by the 
reports which are brought back to us in 
the cloakrooms and in the offices of col- 
leagues when we try to find out what, 
if anything, they can tell us about the 
situation, so that we can be better en- 
lightened as to the course of action we 
should take as Senators. The general 
reaction on the part of too many of my 
colleagues is that the administration 
has not given them the specific informa- 
tion which would justify their coming 
to any reasoned conclusion as to what 
the administration policy is, may be, or 
should be. They report to us that in 
too many so-called conferences with bi- 
partisan leaders they are treated to 
the broadest of generalities and to in- 
nuendoes and implications, but not to 
evidence. Scarecrows rather than facts 
are raised at such conferences. Fear 
arguments rather than carefully thought 
through policies are presented. 

I do not know what the situation now 
is in the Armed Services Committee, be- 
cause I am no longer a member of that 
committee, but I am disturbed when a 
member of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, the former Secretary of the Air 
Force, stands on the floor of the Senate, 
as he did a few days ago, and advises 
the Senate that the information which 
he ought to have obtained in the Armed 
Services Committee he had to read 
about in Newsweek and other periodicals 
and newspapers. 

So I say, most respectfully, to the ad- 
ministration this afternoon that I think 
it is important that in the field of foreign 
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policy it engage to a greater extent in 
prior consultation with leaders of the 
Congress and members of the appropri- 
ate committees; and if the situation 
worsens so that it seems that action will 
have to be taken which will result in a 
shooting war in Asia, involving the lives 
of American soldiers, the administration 
had better take the Congress into its 
confidence, in an executive session. 

Let us not forget that, after all, under 
the great representative system of gov- 
ernment which is ours, it is the Congress 
that is closest to the people, so far as the 
ballot is concerned. It is to the Con- 
gress that the people look for a check 
upon the Executive. Any student of 
American history must know that 
throughout our history it is deep rooted 
in American political thinking that the 
body politic has always been inclined to 
take the position that any President, no 
matter how popular he may be at any 
given time, should be kept under the 
close scrutiny of the elected representa- 
tives of the people. He should be kept 
under close check by the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people. I think that is 
very important at this hour, as we read in 
the press the disturbing generalities 
emanating from the White House with 
regard to Indochina. 

Whenever it can be shown to me that 
on the basis of facts, the situation war- 
rants our following a policy of armed in- 
tervention in Indochina, and the Presi- 
dent so decides, he will have my support. 
But I do not want to be confronted with 
an after-the-fact situation. Therefore 
I plead with the President of the United 
States today to take note of what I am 
absolutely satisfied is the undercurrent 
of American public opinion today. They 
want to be shown that armed interven- 
tion is necessary before the President 
embarks upon any such course of action 
prior to any direct attack upon us by 
the Communists. 

Before I leave this topic I wish to ex- 
press one other point of view with regard 
to the tactics of the Secretary of State. 
I, for one, do not approve of the tactic of 
the Secretary of State of leaving the im- 
pression that unless we can get the ac- 
tion we desire from our allies, perhaps 
we should look at our economic cards. 

I was very much disturbed to read in 
this morning’s press that a Republican 
spokesman took a position that we should 
deny economic aid to France and Brit- 
ain unless they did our bidding. That 
kind of international threatening, that 
kind of international blackmailing, is the 
stuff of which vicious Russian Commu- 
nist propaganda is made. That is the 
kind of stuff that will make great head- 
way among the communistic elements in 
France and Italy. That is the kind of 
stuff that will cause the Russian Com- 
munist propagandists in France and 
Italy to use the line to the effect, “Either 
you do the bidding of the Americans or 
they propose to withdraw from you any 
oe whatsoever by way of economic 
aid.” 

Such a policy is not now making 
friends for us in England. We do not 
need to cross the Atlantie Ocean to dis- 
cover that such tactics do not make 
friends for us. If we were to cross the 
Canadian border today we would find 
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that there is a substantial opinion in 
Canada which does not approve of such 
tactics. 

No, Mr. President; I believe that the 
way to win an international argument 
is on the basis of the facts, not on the 
basis of economic blackmail. I believe 
that the way to win an argument with 
our allies in regard to the course of ac- 
tion which we, as allied nations, should 
follow, is on the merits of the evidence, 
and not on the basis of any form of 
duress or coercion. I hope the Presi- 
dent of the United States will make it 
very clear that he does not share the 
point of view that we ought to seek to 
dictate to France, England, and other 
allies what they should do, what their 
stand should be on the Indochina ques- 
tion, at the risk that if they do not fol- 
low our course of action they will not be 
given any economic aid. 

Mr. President, these are hours in which 
the Members of the Senate have a par- 
ticular obligation to their constituents, 
because the mothers and fathers of 
American boys and the boys themselves 
have a right to know what the facts are 
and to be informed in regard to the seri- 
ousness of the Indochina situation. 

I am passing no judgment upon what 
our policy should be, because I simply 
do not know the facts, and I am per- 
fectly satisfied that what I have read 
to date in press reports concerning the 
statements made by the President of the 
United States, by the Secretary of State, 
and by other spokesmen for the Repub- 
lican Party do not give me the specifics, 
the evidence, to justify my reaching any 
conclusion as to what our policy should 
or should not be. 

Therefore, as the representative of 
the Independent Party in the Senate, I 
make this plea this afternoon that the 
administration, before it is too late, take 
the American people, through their rep- 
resentatives, at least, into its confidence, 
and, to the extent possible, take the 
people of the United States themselves 
into its confidence, because I am one who 
is inclined to believe that probably much 
more could be told the American people 
about the situation than has been told 
them to date. 
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In thus concluding this point in my 
report I go to the next point that I wish 
to make. It deals with the problem of 
making information available to the 
American people. In my judgment our 
democracy cannot be any stronger than 
the information which our people possess 
about their Government. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recor» at this point 
in my remarks an exceptionally well- 
written and able editorial which was 
published in the Astorian Budget, of 
Astoria, Oreg., of recent date. It dis- 
cusses the resolution which the Sigma 
Delta Chi, journalistic fraternity, adopt- 
ed at a recent meeting. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AGAINST SECRET GOVERNMENT 

V. M. Newton, Jr., managing editor of the 
Tampa (Fla.) Tribune, has sent a copy of a 
letter he has written to Oregon's Senators 
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Mons and Cornon as well as all other United 
States Senators, protesting a spread of secret 
government from the Federal Congress down 
into all levels of government. Newton 
writes on behalf of Sigma Delta Chi, profes- 
sional journalism fraternity, which is fight- 
ing secret government in all spheres. 

Newton points out that in 1953 there were 
1,357 secret hearings by congressional com- 
mittees, which was 44 percent of the total of 
3,105 hearings held by such committees for 
the year. 

He says: 

“These 1,357 secret congressional meetings 
dealt with such important matters of the 
American people’s business as appropria- 
tions, expenditures, taxes, drought relief, 
foreign aid, disposal of surplus farm prod- 
ucts, financing of the Korean war, and 
others. 

“Very few of these secret meetings were 
concerned with matters of national security. 

“Much of the legislation conceived and 
congealed behind the locked doors of these 
secret meetings was railroaded through Con- 
gress with a minimum of public debate and 
with little opportunity for the restraint of 
public opinion to be exerted.” 

Newton points out how the example of 
committees of the Federal Congress was 
cited in defense of action by the North Caro- 
lina Legislature in throwing newsmen out of 
a meeting of its joint appropriations com- 
mittee, and how the Milwaukee, Wis., city 
council cited the Wisconsin Legislature's 
similar policy as justification for barring 
press and public from the council’s secret 
executive meetings. 

Newton further quotes former President 
Wilson, former Vice President Garner, and 
Speaker Martin of the House of Representa- 
tives as saying they do not believe closed 
chamber meetings should be held in or out 
of Congress. 

Newton's subject is one that concerns the 
people as well as the press, which is merely 
the people’s hired agent when it tries to get 
news of what goes on in government. 

In Oregon, the State legislature generally 
follows a policy of having both hearings and 
executive sessions of committees open to the 
press, but there is a dangerous practice in 
some committee sessions of making off-the- 
record statements which reporters covering 
these meetings are expected not to publish. 
The joint ways and means committee, one 
of the most important in the legislature be- 
cause it largely determines how the tax- 
payers’ money will be spent, follows this 
practice. 

Newspaper reporters covering the legisla- 
ture acquiesce in this procedure, but in doing 
so they are perhaps permitting a dangerous 
infringement upon the people’s right to know 
what the people’s government is doing. 

However, Oregon is far more fortunate 
than most States in that the legislature gen- 
erally follows an enlightened policy of per- 
mitting press coverage of all committee ses- 
sions, both hearings and executive mee 
In many States this is, unfortunately, not 
true. 

In Clatsop County, we are fortunate in 
haying public governmental bodies which in 
general follow the policy of permitting re- 
porters and the public to have full access to 
all their meetings. It’s a good many years 
since a public body sought to bar reporters 
or the public from a meeting. 

This desirable situation does not extend to 
the Federal Government's various executive 
agencies. 

The executive branch has a highly dan- 
erous attitude toward the public's right to 
know of its activities, as exemplified in Presi- 
dent Truman’s Executive order permitting 
all agencies to classify material and thereby 
withdrew it from public knowledge. This 
classification was originally used by the 
Armed Forces as a security measure, but has 
been found a handy means to keep secret 
many Government activities, in the Armed 
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Forces and other agencies, which have no 
relation to security. 

Thus Federal officials of the executive 
branch are conditioned to the attitude that 
the press—and the people—have the right 
to know only what they see fit to disclose. 
This attitude is apparent in Astoria, Oreg., 
as well as Washington, D. C., among some 
Federal agencies and officials. 


Mr. MORSE. The editorial speaks for 
itself but I wish to comment on it briefly. 
It raises one of the most serious issues 
in respect to keeping the American peo- 
ple informed about their Government 
that could possibly be raised on the floor 
of the Senate. 

The Sigma Delta Chi journalistic fra- 
ternity, as is pointed out by the editorial 
writer of the Astorian Budget, has called 
attention to the very large percentage of 
secret meetings and hearings that are 
being conducted by congressional com- 
mittees. 

Iam satisfied, Mr. President, that there 
is no justification for such a large per- 
centage of secret congressional commit- 
tee meetings. I have the right to speak 
to this subject, Mr. President, because I 
have not always seen eye to eye with all 
segments of the press, but I have never 
been afraid of the press. 

As I have said on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, I shall never hesitate to answer the 
press when I believe it to be wrong. How- 
ever, I am also one who holds the very 
deep conviction that the press is one of 
the most important and vital and effec- 
tive watchdogs and guardians of the peo- 
ple’s interest in the operation of their 
Government that exists in the whole sys- 
tem of freedom and liberty. I am one 
who believes, Mr. President, that restric- 
tions of any kind cannot be placed upon 
the press and on the freedom of the press 
without jeopardizing the interests of the 
American people. Freedom of the press 
must never become an empty cliché in 
the United States. Freedom of the press 
exists only to the extent that it is prac- 
ticed. 

The increasing tendency to place in- 
direct restrictions upon the freedom of 
the press of our country, in my judg- 
ment, must be curtailed and stopped im- 
mediately. 

A little while ago I talked to the Press 
Club in Boston, Mass. I had the honor 
of being at the head table with some 
of the so-called top press brass of New 
England, most of whom had at one time 
or another dipped their pen into my 
blood and scratched out anything but 
complimentary editorials. 

We discussed at that meeting the mat- 
ter of protecting the freedom of the 
press. 

As I said to those editors, “I think 
many times you are wrong. In fact, let 
me say good-naturedly, and I think 
truthfully, that many of you are so busy 
writing against deadlines that you leave 
all the reading to your readers, and do 
not inform yourselves very well before 
you write some of your editorials. Nev- 
ertheless, you must be protected in your 
right even to abuse your privilege of the 
freedom of the press. You must be pro- 
tected in your right to abuse and mis- 
represent the position taken by poli- 
ticians. Politicians have the duty to an- 
Swer you when they think you are wrong, 
and not be afraid of you.” 
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Of course, as I have been heard to 
say before, I have never been moved at 
all by the argument that I must not 
disagree with the press because, being 
in public life, I cannot disagree with the 
press and win. 

I am one who believes that the im- 
portant thing is not winning; the im- 
portant thing, so long as one holds a 
position such as this, is to keep faith 
with one’s conscience and to present to 
one’s people the facts as they are. If 
the press disagrees, all right; one can 
then exchange a difference of opinion 
with the press. 

However, I think it is a serious mistake 
on the part of Congress to permit a con- 
tinuance of the tendency on the part 
of congressional committees to hold 
hearings in secret. It is very bad prac- 
tice to hold an executive session of a 
committee or a secret session of a com- 
mittee and then to let the chairman 
afterwards give the press a briefing as to 
what happened. Human error fre- 
quently exists in such a situation, and it 
has existed to an alarming degree in 
the briefing of the press as to what hap- 
pened in an executive or secret session 
of a congressional hearing or meeting. 

I would be the first to agree that if we 
were really dealing with a so-called top- 
secret matter, the public disclosure of 
which would be of benefit to a potential 
enemy, a secret session would be called 
for. But one cannot explain or justify 
many of the secret hearings held by 
congressional committees on such an 
alibi as that. 

I know, Mr. Presicent, that some of 
my colleagues like to make use of that 
alibi. In my 8 years of service on the 
Committee on Armed Services a great 
many secret meetings of that committee 
were held. Some of us protested time 
and time again in those hearings that 
they should be open until such time as it 
developed—and a committee member 
can always tell when that time comes— 
that there was about to be disclosed some 
highly confidential or secret material 
which would justify the exclusion of the 
public and the press from the hearing 
room. 

Mr. President, those occasions are not 
nearly so frequent as some congressional 
committees would lead the public and 
the press to believe. 

In a democracy there is no substitute 
for the check of public disclosure. There 
is no substitute for a public hearing, with 
the press present, checking upon the 
quality of the work and the nature of the 
activity of the elected representatives of 
the people. 

Therefore, I am very proud to put into 
the Record this afternoon a very fine 
editorial from the Astorian Budget, deal- 
ing with the subject of too many secret 
congressional committee meetings. I 
completely endorse the observations of 
the editor, and I completely endorse the 
resolution of the Sigma Delta Chi fra- 
ternity. I believe that the journalistic 
fraternity has performed a great public 
service in forewarning the American 
people as to what is happening under 
the Capitol dome and in the House and 
Senate Office Buildings in connection 
with secret congressional committee 
hearings, 
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After all, Mr. President, these com- 
mittees are our children, and we have 
the power to regulate their procedure. I 
hope Congress itself will take action 
along the line of the objectives of the 
Sigma Delta Chi resolution, to bring to 
an end this too prevalent tendency on 
the part of our committees to conduct 
secret committee hearings. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE, I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I am very much inter- 
ested in the Senator’s argument. It oc- 
curs to me that from time to time it is 
necessary to have executive sessions to 
decide how to work out certain technical 
details of a subject before a committee. 
I would be interested in hearing the Sen- 
ator’s statement in regard to such ses- 
sions. Does the Senator feel we should 
eliminate executive sessions of that 
kind? 

Mr. MORSE. I have no objection to 
executive sessions for these kinds of 
hearings: 

No. 1 is the kind I have already men- 
tioned which deals with really secret and 
confidential material which, in the na- 
tional interest, for the time being, at 
least, should be kept secret. I do not 
think we could find any loyal American 
who would disagree with that. 

No. 2. I have no objection to an execu- 
tive session of a committee for the pur- 
pose of handling procedural matters and 
not so-called substantive matters, to- 
wit, when the committee meets to decide 
on the procedure it is going to follow in 
conducting a hearing which will take 
place when the committee has taken ju- 
risdiction over the matter involved. I 
have no objection to purely procedural 
matters being considered in executive 
sessions of committees. There is noth- 
ing substantive about that. 

The procedure which is adopted should 
be made public, and available to the 
press; and if the procedure is unfair, the 
press has ample opportunity to point out 
how the procedure should be improved. 

Of course, Mr. President, I would have 
no objection to the third type of com- 
mittee hearing where the committee 
meets in executive session for the pur- 
pose of marking up a bill, because, in my 
judgment, that is a so-called workhorse 
session in which the members of the 
committee transact the kind of business 
which would be transacted, to use an 
argument by analogy, in a meeting of 
the board of directors of a corporation, 
But I think the hearings on the bill it- 
self, the presentation of the evidence and 
arguments in support of or in objection 
to the bill, should always be public un- 
less it falls into the first category which 
I have mentioned. 

I think yea-and-nay votes in the com- 
mittee should be required by committee 
rule and turned over to the press, 

I did not intend to devote a great deal 
of time this afternoon to some of my 
suggestions for reform of Senate proce- 
dure, but the Senator’s question really 
raised the point. Let me say that the 
most important votes in the Senate of 
the United States, from the standpoint 
of determining what a Senator’s record 
really is, do not happen to be his yea- 
and-nay votes on the floor of the Sen- 
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ate. The most important votes are the 
votes which he casts in committee. A 
Senator knows that in most instances 
there is no record made of such votes, 
and in most instances there is no way 
of finding out how he voted in commit- 
tee. In my judgment, when it comes to 
marking up a bill and dealing with vari- 
ous proposals or amendments to a bill, 
there should, as a matter of policy, be 
yea-and-nay votes. It does not take 
long to have a yea-and-nay vote in com- 
mittee. Then there will be a record. 

Along that line, Mr. President, I would 
require that minutes of a committee 
meeting should be kept, and that such 
minutes should become a public docu- 
ment. In most committee meetings 
such minutes are not kept when a bill is 
marked up. After all, what we do in 
committee, by votes on amendments 
and other proposals, in my judgment, is 

e best standard of evaluating the rec- 

rd of a Senator in relation to his con- 
stituents. 

I have been heard to say, and I re- 
peat this afternoon, that I have seen 
too many United States Senators in com- 
mittee, when no yea-and-nay vote is go- 
ing to be taken, work to scuttle the pub- 
lic interest and do their best to bring to 
the floor of the Senate a weak bill, a 
watered-down bill, and then vote for the 
title of the bill—because sometimes that 
is all that is left of the bill. Such a Sen- 
ator goes back home and says to his con- 
stituents, “I voted for the best piece of 
legislation we could get out of the com- 
mittee. I am sorry it was not stronger.” 

What those Senators do not tell their 
voters is what they actually did, as mem- 
bers of the committee, was to see to it 
that it was not the strong bill it might 
have been. 

If we could acquaint the public with 
a Senator’s voting record in committee 
and contrast it with his high-sounding 
speeches, there would be a very great 
divergence. 

Mr. LONG. I agree with the Senator 
from Oregon that it would be well to 
have a record of how Senators vote on 
matters coming before the committee. 
There are some minor matters that come 
up which are not controversial. There 
is little need for a record in those par- 
ticular cases. As to controversial pro- 
posals, where there is considerable dif- 
ference of opinion, there should be a 
rollcall record kept. Provisions come 
before the Senate from time to time 
which are recommended by a committee, 
but no one knows who sponsored the pro- 
posals or who voted for them or why they 
happen to be in the bill which is being 
considered. 

I agree with the Senator from Oregon 
that it would be well to have a record 
kept to show how Senators voted in 
committee on bills pending in committee. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana. The resolution of the 
Sigma Delta Chi Journalistic Fraternity 
does not go to the matter of so-called 
executive sessions of committees for 
marking-up bills or doing so-called bill- 
writing work in committee. What that 
fraternity is objecting to is executive 
sessions called by committees for the 
consideration of so-called public-policy 
issues and questions, such as some of the 
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secret meetings of investigating com- 
mittees, meetings of the Armed Services 
Committee, the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, and other committees which deal 
with general problems of great national 
interest to the people of the country. 
Mr. President, I should like to turn to 
another topic which I propose to discuss. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has the floor. 


THE ANNIVERSARY OF BANKERS’ 
BONDS 


Mr. MORSE. We did not have to wait 
too long after the 1952 election to learn 
about the Republican Party’s “honest 
money“ policy. 

I have had the privilege of reading the 
manuscript of the speech made earlier 
today on this same general subject by 
my good friend, the distinguished junior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hun- 
PHREY]. I wish to say that I am de- 
lighted to associate myself with the ob- 
servations which he made, and I make 
this speech really as a reinforcement of 
and a supplement to the very able speech 
made earlier today by the junior Senator 
from Minnesota on the same general 
question. 

On the day before President Eisen- 
hower was sworn into office, the bankers 
began raising interest rates. When the 
Federal Reserve raised the rediscount 
rate, it signaled a general advance of all 
rates. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Douctas] who has sincerely advocated 
an independent Federal Reserve said 
that by the process of intellectual os- 
mosis the Federal Reserve guessed that 
the administration wanted higher in- 
terest rates and proceeded to satisfy 
them. I am inclined to believe that the 
Federal Reserve never was and is not 
today an independent agency. It de- 
clares its independence only when an 
administration attempts to promote the 
progress and welfare of all the people. 
Only then has it asserted its independ- 
ence and invariably its mission is to pro- 
tect the integrity of the dollar. This 
happened in 1936-1937. It happened 
again in 1951-1953. 

The Federa! Reserve raised the redis- 
count rate the day before President 
Eisenhower took office. This set the 
stage for interest-boosting under the 
new administration. Less than 2 weeks 
after the President assumed office, the 
Treasury began its interest-boosting 
crusade. On February 4, 1953, I told 
the Senate: 

I should like to make a very brief state- 
ment with reference to the increase in in- 
terest rates proposed by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

There have been some $9 billion borrowed 
by the Government on short-term—11 
months—obligations which had been at an 
interest rate of 1% percent. 

Secretary Humphrey announced that hold- 
ers of these current bonds and future pur- 
chasers would be given the option of taking 
short-term bonds at 2% percent or 5-year 
bonds at 2½ percent, an increase of three- 
eighths and five-eighths of 1 percent, respec- 
tively. 

rc 
known until the announces the 
extent to which each option was exercised. 
However, the minimum cost to the Govern- 
ment would be $33,750,000—if all choose 
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short-term bonds at 2½ percent and the 
maximum would be 857. 250,000 — if all choose 
the 5-year bonds at 24% percent. 

The administration’s justification is that 
this move will tighten credit and thereby 
reduce inflationary trends. However, many 
economists feel that this could effect a sav- 
ings in Government procurement of only a 
few million dollars. 

The administration also contends that 
short-term bonds are too much trouble to 
handle and entail too much administrative 
expense, 

The answer to this is twofold: First, there 
is no such thing as too much trouble if we 
can save money; and second, the Govern- 
ment will continue to have an immense 
number of short-term bonds outstanding. 

The alternative to the Treasury's action 
would be to continue at current rates with 
short-term bonds and refund with the same 
kind of short-term bonds. 

This move can be criticized as a strange 
beginning to the economy program prom- 
ised by the new administration. Quite 
clearly the many million dollars of extra 
expense redounds directly to the benefit of 
banks, insurance companies, and other pri- 
vate investors in Government obligations, 
while the little people of America foot the 
bill. It is another example of concealed 
passing of the burden to the little people. 
It seems to me to place a dollar sign on 
American patriotism. Once the American 
people are enlightened as to the need for 
the sale of the bonds, I think the Govern- 
ment ought to be able to sell them without 
having to buy patriotism by an increased 
interest rate which would accrue to the bene- 
fit of those who already have bonds, and an 
increased cost to those who do not have 
them, 


Mr. President, I said a good many 
other things in that speech a year ago. 
It is interesting to note that the fore- 
warnings of the bad effects of the ad- 
ministration’s so-called hard-money or 
honest-money policy have already found 
their justification. 

After our discussion of the Treasury’s 
financing operations a year ago, the lid 
was off. It was then open season for 
gifts to the moneylenders. 


THE BOND BONANZA 


On April 9, 1953, a year ago today, 
the Humphrey-Burgess team gave the 
bankers a 30-percent increase in long- 
term interest rates on Government 
bonds. On that day the Treasury an- 
nounced a billion-dollar issue of 30-year 
bonds at 34% percent interest. The last 
comparable long-term bond, issued in 
1945, bore a 2%4-percent interest rate. 
Today the 2½ s are selling at par. The 
Eisenhower-Humphrey-Burgess 31/4’s are 
selling at 10944. This represents a cap- 
ital gain of over $90 million in a year. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First, I wish to ex- 
press my thanks to the Senator from 
Oregon for his comments. 

Second, I wish that when he makes 
the statement “the Humphrey-Burgess 
team” he would qualify the name “Hum- 
phrey” by using the first name and say- 
ing George M. Humphrey.” 

I must say to the Senator from Ore- 
gon that only yesterday I received a 
number of letters from my home city of 
Minneapolis, letters which are disturb- 
ing and distressing almost beyond the 
point of forbearance, ‘The headlines 
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in the newspapers are: Humphrey Vig- 
orously Opposes Income-Tax Reduc- 
tion, or Humphrey Again Opposes Tax 
Reduction. 

I know that the good folks of Minne- 
sota are studious and very thoughtful; 
but under modern day tensions and 
strains, people seldom read more than 
the headlines. Therefore, from my 
friend from Oregon I expect most kindly 
treatment. When the Senator from 
Oregon speaks about the incredible mon- 
etary blunder, would he please associate 
with it not only the last name, “Hum- 
phrey,” but also the first name? 

The name of the junior Senator from 
Minnesota, of the city of Minneapolis, is 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY; the name of the 
Secretary of the Treasury is George M. 
Humphrey, a fine man, but who, as I 
said on another occasion, is related 
neither biologically nor politically to the 
junior Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall now proceed to 
do the best I can to protect the junior 
Senator from Minnesota, although I do 
not think he needs much protection. 

In the first place, I think he will find 
that a relatively few persons in Minne- 
sota ever would think for a moment that 
he could be guilty of the great disservice 
to the American people the Secretary 
of the Treasury has been guilty of in 
the fiscal policies which he has put into 
effect since he has become Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Furthermore, let me say that all the 
junior Senator from Minnesota has to 
do is simply to have reprinted the schol- 
arly and magnificent speech on this gen- 
eral subject which he made this after- 
noon in the Senate of the United States, 
and to have ample copies of it made 
available to all voters in the State of 
Minnesota. Then there can be no doubt 
of the fact that the junior Senator from 
Minnesota and the Secretary of the 
Treasury are at opposite ends of the 
fiscal pole, when it comes to the matter 
of governmental financial policy. 

But I seek to protect the junior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota by giving a stand- 
ard instruction to the Official Reporters 
of Debates that whenever I refer to the 
Humphrey who is Secretary of the 
Treasury, they will please make certain 
to prefix the name “Humphrey” with the 
words “Secretary of the Treasury George 
M.” That will leave no room for doubt 
as to whom I am talking about. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I simply wish to agree 
with the Senator from Oregon by say- 
ing that I am certain there is no one in 
Minnesota who would believe that 
Husert H. HUMPHREY was supporting the 
high-interest rate policy; that HUBERT 
H. HUMPHREY was supporting the rich 
man’s tax relief bill, or that he is oppos- 
ing the amendment which would permit 
the workingmen to share in the benefit 
of tax relief which the administration 
now proposes to distribute among certain 
classes of people of the Nation. 

Mr. MORSE. I completely agree with 
the Senator from Louisiana, 

WHO GOT THE BONDS? 


I now wish to say a few words under 
the subtitle “Who Got the Bonds?” 
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Not everyone who wanted to could buy 
these lucky bonds. Over $7 billion in 
applications to subscribe were received. 
The Federal Reserve acting for the 
Treasury decided who should be per- 
mitted to buy. We have never been able 
to see the list of lucky purchasers. Some 
individuals and financial groups have 
made enormous profits on this billion 
dollar bond flotation. The American 
taxpayers who must pay the difference 
between a 214-percent rate and the 31⁄4- 
percent rate of $7.5 million a year for 
30 years are entitled to know who 
profited. 

Such an overpricing is fantastic. For 
the 3%’s to be priced on the market 
to yield 2.70 percent less than a year 
after their sale, is an unprecedented 
financial experience. 

We were told in 1953 by Secretary 
Humphrey and his deputy, Mr. Burgess, 
that they had no control over interest 
rates. They did not just pull 3½ per- 
cent out of the air. This was the rate 
set by the market and the United States 
Treasury could not sell a dollar’s worth 
of bonds at less than 3% percent was 
what they told us. This, of course, was 
and is pure humbug. To indicate how 
bankers responded to that mullarkey I 
quote from the speech made May 11, 
1953, by Robert M. Catherine, president, 
National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks here in Washington, before 900 
bankers at the Shoreham Hotel. Com- 
menting upon interest rates and the then 
prevailing conditions in the money mar- 
ket, this New York banker said: 

I think I am safe in saying that the present 
transition to higher interest rates largely 
results from measures consciously taken by 
those in our Government who have super- 
vision of our debt and monetary policies, 


Mr. Catherine added: 


The picture is encouraging and full of 
promise for the future. 


Mr. Catherine also knew what he was 
talking about when he spoke of the 
promise for the future. Banks are en- 
joying record earnings now despite low- 
er business loans. This is a result of 
last year’s interest rate increases. Ac- 
cording to a compilation made by the 
National City Bank of New York, 328 
leading commercial banks increased 
their after-tax profits in 1953 by $65 
million, or 11 percent. 

On August 4, 1953, Secretary Hum- 
phrey, while in Seattle, replied to a 
statement made by myself, Senators 
MURRAY, HUMPHREY, KILGORE, MANS- 
FIELD, NEELY, LEHMAN, and HENNINGS 
on April 13, 1953, when we said: 

The Treasury's new policy in issuing $1 
billion of 314 percent bonds confronts the 
American people with a triple threat of de- 
fiation, higher taxes, higher interest on a 
tightened credit supply. The principal 
beneficiaries of this unnecessary and gra- 
tuitous 30 percent increase in long-term 
Government interest offering will be banks 
and insurance companies who have no need 
for such windfall of additional profits. 


That is the statement which the group 
made on April 13, 1953. 

The Secretary told the Governors’ 
Conference in Seattle on August 4, 1953: 

When a higher interest rate is paid it 
does not go just to a few bankers, as some 
of our Senators and others who have com- 
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mented on this subject would lead you to 
believe, but it goes to benefit directly and 
encourage the savings of millions and mil- 
lions of others, 


I should like Secretary Humphrey to 
come out to the Pacific Northwest again 
in 1954 and repeat this statement at 
every Oregon crossroad. This may not 
be necessary because I am going to go 
out there and shall remind the people 
what the Secretary said in Seattle. And 
I shall give the people the full facts about 
the millions who did not benefit by 1 
cent, indirectly or directly, from the 
higher Humphrey-Burgess interest rates, 
I am going to talk to the farmers who 
are paying 9 percent higher average in- 
terest this year because of Secretary 
Humphrey’s policy. I am going to re- 
mind them about the increased interest 
rates farmers pay on CCC crop-support 
loans. It was raised from 3% to 4 per- 
cent last March 1953. Iam going to tell 
GI's that Treasury Secretary Humphrey 
ordered the rates on their Government- 
guaranteed home-mortgage loans in- 
creased from 4 to 4% percent. And I 
am going to tell them the administra- 
tion has recently asked for authority 
to raise the maximum interest rate to 
5% percent. I am going to tell young 
married couples how the Treasury forced 
up the rate of FHA-insured home loans 
from 4% to 4% percent. I am going 
to discuss the increased authority of the 
Farmers Home Administration to raise 
interest rates on farm housing loans. I 
am going to talk about the increase on 
small-business loans. Secretary Hum- 
phrey voted for such an increase in Sep- 
tember 1953, when business bankruptcies 
began to rise as a consequence of his 
interest boosting, “honest money” cam- 
paign. I am going to report how, on 
September 29, 1953, after the Federal 
Reserve Open Market Committee had 
agreed that the economy was threat- 
ened with deflation, the Loan Policy 
Board, of which Secretary Humphrey is 
a member, approved a rise in the interest 
rate on direct loans to business by the 
Small Business Administration from the 
5 percent charged by RFC to 6 percent. 
This was a 20 percent interest-rate 
boost. Though Secretary Humphrey 
made great haste to rush these rate in- 
creases through, sometimes giving the 
unfortunate impression of a man work- 
ing to beat a deadline, he has not dis- 
played the same haste in reducing them. 

The Federal Reserve has reduced the 
rates charged to the big banks on the 
money they borrow, lowering them from 
2 percent to 1.75 percent. The big New 
York banks in turn have reduced their 
rates to the big corporations with the 
highest credit rating. They reduced 
rates from 3% percent, the level they 
raised it to last April following Secre- 
tary Humphrey’s bond issue, to 3 per- 
cent. Money rates have fallen all along 
the line in the wake of the Eisenhower- 
Humphrey-Burgess recession. That is, 
all rates have declined except those on 
Government loans or Government- 
backed loans. 

WHY NOT REDUCE INTEREST RATES NOW? 

Mr. President, since the cost of Gov- 
ernment borrowing has fallen, why not 
reduce the rates charged on Govern- 
ment-backed loans? After all, when the 
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Secretary ordered the credit agencies to 
make these increases, he said they had 
to reflect the rates the Treasury paid. 
Why should he not apply the same yard- 
stick on the way down? 

Last year we heard that Mr. Burgess 
consulted with bankers, insurance exec- 
utives, and other lenders in deciding 
what interest rate to set on the $1 billion 
bond issue. I think that this body 
should at least know who these lenders 
were. This is not to suggest anything 
wrong was done. I know it is customary 
for the bankers to be consulted when the 
‘Treasury is preparing an important bond 
issue. However, this bond issue has had 
a tremendous impact upon the Nation's 
economy, and has produced an astonish- 
ing profit windfall in so short a time for 
the investors who purchased the bonds, 
that I believe we should be told some- 
thing of the background that led to the 
decision to go ahead with the issue de- 
spite considerable differences of opinion 
expressed at that time. 

Mr. President, I am serious about the 
suggestion of an investigation of this 
matter, for when we look back now it 
seems perfectly obvious that the program 
of raising interest rates was adopted for 
the purpose of transferring income from 
borrowing groups to lending groups. 
The announced purpose was to halt in- 
flation, but there was no inflation in 
early 1953. When the interest rate was 
raised, Mr. Burgess said this would help 
him sell Treasury securities to nonbank 
investors and thereby prevent banks 
from contributing to inflation by manu- 
facturing credit. But in June 1953 bank 
reserve requirements were reduced for 
the announced purpose of letting the 
banks buy new Treasury issues. 

The interest-rate increase did not 
harm the big corporations. Interest is 
deductible as an expense for tax pur- 
poses. Were interest-rate increases 
helpful to large corporations? To- 
gether with tight credit, higher interest 
rates helped bring on deflation. That 
increased the strength of the bankers 
and the large corporations. It resulted 
in unemployment for workers. A worker 
who is faced with unemployment will not 
resist a speedup, a wage cut, or other 
methods of reducing labor standards to 
increase profit margins. 

Mr. President, since early 1953 I have 
fought the high-interest rate theory. It 
is not new in our history. It was prac- 
ticed by President McKinley and Secre- 
tary Mellon. It is a policy that wealthy 
interests naturally favor, since it makes 
them wealthier. It not only increases 
their incomes and their wealth, but it 
also enhances their power and prestige. 
In the process of making the wealthy 
richer, others have become poorer. The 
instinct for survival and the natural de- 
sire to avoid unnecessary economic 
hardship being what they are, the poor- 
er groups in the community become more 
amenable and accede to the wishes of the 
wealthy. By this process the wealthy 
increase their economic and their politi- 
cal power. AS a consequence trade 
unions may be weakened. Farm organi- 
zations may find it more difficult to resist 
the attempts of the big agricultural com- 
bines and processors to flex the small 
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farmer's income down to depression lev- 
els. Community groups fighting for the 
development and control of their under- 
developed resources, like the power fight 
out in the Pacific Northwest, slowly find 
that the struggle against the local power 
trust is losing some of its old supporters. 
Concessions are made under conditions 
of economic adversity, which otherwise 
would be resisted if individuals and or- 
ganizations felt economically secure. 

Mr. President, we have been witness- 
ing precisely this kind of a development 
in the United States since January 1953. 

Bankers are on record as favoring re- 
cessions since 1947. 


In June 1947, Mr. Winthrop Aldrich, 
our present Ambassador to Britain, then 
chairman of the board, Chase National 
Bank, said: 


Corrective recessions are necessary to re- 
duce costs and prices to a level which per- 
mits an economy to function to best ad- 
vantage. 


On April 9, 1952, the New York Journal 
of Commerce, in an editorial, warned: 


Few economic trends are so disturbing to 
management as the declining profit margins 
that business is realizing on sales. Busi- 
nessmen know they must be prepared for less 
favorable economic conditions at some future 
time. Whenever defense spending is cut 
back, the economy will have to readjust itself 
to reduced Government purchasing. At such 
a time the volume of sales could be mate- 
rially smaller * * * A combination of nar- 
rowing profit margin and reduced sales vol- 
ume could cut down the absolute volume 
of profits to a disturbing extent. 

The situation calls for steps to halt the 
decline in the unit margin of profit of busi- 
ness and if possible bring about a recovery. 
* * * Tax reduction, wage stabilization and 
encouragement to enterprise to reduce costs 
through every feasible means can improve 
profit margins in industry. 


In May 1953, the National City Bank, 
of New York, which has provided two of 
its former top officers to President Eisen- 
hower’s economic brain trust, approved 
the interest-boosting, credit-tightening, 
30-year, 342-percent bond issue, and 
added: 


In periods of inflation when an increasing 
supply of money supports demand * * * 
the tendency is to lose sight of the necessity 
for balance in prices and costs. Recent 
years have been no exception. These rela- 
tionships will become matters of more mo- 
ment when Government demand dimin- 
ishes. s.. 

Full employment invites demands for 
greater compensation for labor, which to- 
gether with high turnover would tend to 
raise industrial costs. 


In July 1953, hailing the new start 
in employment policy under the Eisen- 
hower administration, the Guaranty 
Trust of New York wrote in its Monthly 
Survey: 

The greatest contribution the Government 
can make at a time of reduced employment 
is to refrain from placing obstacles in the 
path of enterprise. Heavy and burdensome 
taxes, high and inflexible labor costs, re- 
strictions on managerial discretion, excessive 
restraints and regulations on business financ- 
ing, threats to currency stability, antagonism 
toward profit making—these are the great 
inhibitors of employment. A government 
that avoids these errors will have gone about 
as far as public authority can safely go in 
furthering the aims of the Employment Act. 
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On August 7, 1953, the U. S. News and 
World Report carried this item: 

Setback, adjustment, whatever it is called, 
will not be a surprise. It will come as an 
objective—planned—as an alternative to in- 
fiation. Government wants it, set out to get 
it, now sees it coming * * * Some things 
get out of balance * * * require correction. 
Correction as it develops will not be severe. 
Money will be eased * * * once plan- 
ners decide the squeeze is adequate. 


In September 1953, at the annual con- 
vention of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, here in Washington, W. Harold 
Brenton, president, told the press: 

I’m a little afraid we have learned how to 
inflate too well. In some cases “adjust- 
ments” should be permitted to take place, 
(Wall Street Journal, Sept. 22, 1953.) 


On December 4, 1953, the executive vice 
president of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, said: 


It would probably be a good thing for the 
country and the steel industry if steel opera- 


tions dropped back to 80 percent. (Wall 
Street Journal, Dec. 4, 1953.) 
That is a shocking proposal. Steel 


operations have dropped below 80 per- 
cent; but in the quotation I have just 
read a prominent big-business man ac- 
tually advocated that they be dropped 
back to 80 percent of capacity. 

The Guaranty Survey for January 
1954 answered the question: Why Per- 
mit a Recession?” 

It pointed to the constructive side of 
recessions and detailed the benefits, as 
follows: 

Deadwood is cut out. * * Operating 
inefficiencies in labor and management are 
eliminated or diminished. * * * Inflated 
values are written down to realistic levels. 
Labor can maintain rigid wage scales only 
at the expense of employment. Agriculture 
can insist upon arbitrary prices only under 
penalty of reduced markets. 


On February 17, 1954, at a meeting of 
the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City, John Vogel, staff economist of 
APPA, warned against hopping up the 
economy. He said: 

Advocates of such a program would raise 
costs of production at the very moment 
when demand in many areas may be best 
stimulated by increasing efficiency and low- 
ering costs to permit price reductions. 
(Journal of Commerce, Feb. 18, 1954.) 


At the same meeting, Wendell B. 
Barnes, Administrator of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, said it was neces- 
sary we stop rumors of depression and 
recession, which he attributed to “ele- 
ments of the Nation’s left wing, includ- 
ing many New Dealers and Fair Dealers, 
members of Americans for Democratic 
Action, and some extremists among CIO 
membership.” Mr. Barnes explained 
that recession and depression were “90 
percent psychological.” 

I wish he would tell that to the mil- 
lions of unemployed. 

He confirmed that the real situation 
can best be described as an inventory 
readjustment. 

I wish he would tell that, also, to the 
millions of unemployed. 

Mr. Barnes then said: 

Just as billboards proclaim time out for 
“the pause that refreshes” so, too, business 
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had to take a pause to refresh—refresh its 
inventory, retool for peacetime products and 
reevaluate its economic and employment 
status. (New York Journal of Commerce, 
February 18, 1954.) 


But the trouble is that fellow Amer- 
icans suffer from the greedy, selfish, 
antisocial economic attitude that has 
been evidenced by so much of American 
big business in its support of the Eisen- 
hower big-business economic policies 
since the President was inaugurated. 

Mr. Barnes said this was not a big- 
business administration. However, the 
Small Business Administration does not 
intend to compete with private banks or 
other private lenders, and direct loans 
to small business will be made only under 
very limited circumstances, Mr. Barnes 
concluded. 

That has been the record. I wish Mr. 
Barnes could have been with me in Ore- 
gon, last week, and could have listened to 
the questions put to me, at a junior 
chamber of commerce meeting, in regard 
to what can be done to help small busi- 
ness in the United States, because the 
small-business men in the United States 
know that the Eisenhower administra- 
tion has been putting them through an 
economic wringer; and the Eisenhower 
administration is going to discover it 
next November, too. 

Since the Small Business Administra- 
tion set up shop last September, it has 
processed a grand total of 17 loans to 
small business. 

Mr. President, I do not know how a 
small-business man in the United States 
can vote for anyone who supports the 
Eisenhower administration, because 
President Eisenhower’s economic policy 
cannot be squared with his vote-getting 
promises in 1952, when he doubletalked 
his way through a political campaign, 
into the White House. 

In referring to the statement of the 
need for a pause for refreshment, I sup- 
pose the Small Business Administration 
must pause for refreshment an awfully 
long time between each loan request 
acted upon by it. 

On March 22, 1954, Barron’s The Na- 
tional Business and Financial Weekly, 
warned: 

Too much, too soon, that’s the real danger 
in the Democrats’ tax program. 


Mr. President, I wish to conclude my 
remarks by noting that the Mellon pol- 
icies are the policies that have been pur- 
sued and are still being carried on by the 
Treasury under Secretary Humphrey. 

Mellon was the man in the adminis- 
trations of Presidents Coolidge and 
Hoover who knew what he wanted to do 
and did it. But it was not good for the 
little people of America. 

Mr. Hoover tells us Mr. Mellon be- 
lieved the only way to cure an inflation 
brainstorm was to liquidate everything. 

Then the strong and the smart could 
pick up depression bargains—everything 
from a suit of clothing to a railroad. 
Being a banker, Mellon wanted “honest 
money.” He wanted to increase the 
value of the dollar just as President 
Eisenhower, Secretary Humphrey, and 
Mr. Burgess say they want to. 

Mr. Mellon worked so well at making 
an “honest dollar” and increasing its 
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value to bankers by raising interest rates 
that we went into the greatest economic 
depression the world has ever witnessed. 
While Secretary Mellon was watching the 
dollar increase in value, breadlines were 
growing all over the Nation. Now, every 
time I hear how the dollar is going to be 
increased in value, I see the breadlines, 
in the form of unemployment insurance 
benefit lines, growing in America. 

I close by saying from my desk in the 
Senate today that in my judgment the 
Eisenhower administration has not done 
a single effective thing to check the seri- 
ous danger of increasing the number 
of people in the unemployment insur- 
ance benefit lines come next November, 
December, January, February, and 
March. I know that we shall have some 
seasonal uplift during the summer em- 
ployment season; but what the adminis- 
tration and the Congress should be do- 
ing now is taking the legislative steps 
necessary to provide the checks against 
a further increase in unemployment 
come the late fall and winter months. 

That is why I intend to continue to 
carry to the American people the facts 
showing the complete failure of the 
Eisenhower administration to follow an 
economic course of action which would 
be of benefit to the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American people. What 
Eisenhower and his economic brain trust 
have been doing is giving great benefits 
to the wealthy of the country, and mak- 
ing the people of low income poorer 
month by month. 

I close by asking to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks an item appearing in the Train- 
man News of April 12, 1954, entitled 
“Hits Money Policy of GOP as Danger- 
ous.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hits Money Poricy or GOP As DANGEROUS 

FARRELL, Pa.—The administration's pres- 
ent deflationary monetary policy could 
plunge the Nation into a full scale depres- 
sion, 

That's the opinion of A. C. Farmer, an 
economic consultant of the Westinghouse 
Co., speaking at a Republican dinner at 
Sharon, as quoted in the Sharon Herald. 

He traced cause of the current business 
slowdown to a contraction in the available 
money which began last year, and said the 
GOP is risking its political future by per- 
mitting the trend to continue. 

Farmer believes money supply, as repre- 
sented by bank deposits and currency outside 
of banks, is the key to the Nation’s pur- 
chasing power. 

He said his study convinces him that de- 
pression comes in periods of deflated money, 
while prosperity comes when money is un- 
der some inflation. 

Avoid deflation at all costs, he advises, 
and encourage what he describes as con- 
trolled inflation, by which money expands as 
the Nation’s productivity grows. 

Farmer is a Republican, but challenges 
the wisdom of the “sound dollar” philos- 
ophy of the administration, and added that 
he feels advice being given President Eisen- 
hower to the effect that there must be no 
inflation is unfortunate. 

The address was called to the attention 
of Trainman News by R. V. McKitrick, Lodge 
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RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. MORSE. In accordance with the 
order previously entered, I now move 
that the Senate stand in recess until 12 
o'clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 23 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, the recess being under 
the order previously entered, until Mon- 
day, April 12, 1954, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 9 (legislative day of 
April 5), 1954: 

UNITED NATIONS 

George P. Baker, of Massachusetts, to be 
the representative of the United States of 
America on the Transport and Communica- 
tions Commission of the Economic and So- 
cial Council of the United Nations for a term 
of 3 years expiring December 31, 1956, 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Edward B. Lawson, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Israel. 


SENATE 


Monpay, APRIL 12, 1954 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 5, 
1954) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, to whom a thousand 
years are as but one day, our brief stay 
on this earthy stage is as but a watch 
in the night; yet, while lasts its ebbing 
hours, make us bold and swift and brave 
to do Thy will. May we be strong to 
accomplish the things worth doing and 
put aside the things which are unworthy, 
belittling, or base, toiling with full pur- 
pose of heart while it is called day, 
knowing that the night cometh, when 
no man can work. 

Again invading the precincts of this 
national forum of debate and decision, 
death, without warning, has struck a 
shining mark, and once more, as so many 
times in so short a period, there is a 
vacant place in the Senate of the Re- 
public, as one greatly honored by his 
State and serving in this body with dis- 
tinction has so suddenly come to the 
end of his mortal career. 

O Thou who art the compassionate 
Father, found of those who seek Thee 
in loneliness and unutterable loss, and 
whose sustaining grace is sufficient for 
the sorrowing souls of Thy children, re- 
member in tender mercy the dear ones 
of him who so recently stood in this 
Chamber with the consecrated powers of 
his strong manhood, so able and faith- 
ful, and who, serving the Nation he 
loved, has now fallen on sleep in the 
full strength of his days. 

Vouchsafe to him, O Lord, life and 
rest, peace and joy, and larger service 
in the Paradise of God. As we stand 
now ir stunned grief at the translation 
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of a great public servant, reminding us 
that in the midst of life we are in death, 
may we, like him who has left us, do 
our work to the end in sincerity, tran- 
quillity, and self-effacement. And at the 
last bring us all to the homeland of Thy 
eternal love. We ask it in the name of 
that Holy One who is the resurrection 
and the life. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNoWLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
April 9, 1954, was dispensed with. 


DEATH OF SENATOR DWIGHT 
GRISWOLD 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, it is 
my sad duty, in the absence of his col- 
league [Mr. BUTLER], who has been in 
Nebraska and has not been able to re- 
turn, though he is flying back to Wash- 
ington, to announce the death of our 
late colleague, DWIGHT PALMER GRIS- 
WOLD. 

DwicHt GRISWOLD was born in Har- 
rison, Nebr., on November 27, 1893, and 
graduated from the University of Ne- 
braska. He served his country on the 
Mexican border as a sergeant in the 
Fourth Nebraska Infantry, and as first 
lieutenant and captain of field artillery 
in the Army of the United States during 
World War I. 

He was the State commander of the 
American Legion. He served the people 
of his State of Nebraska as a member 
of the legislature, and as Governor for 
three terms. 

He was Chief of Mission to Greece at 
a very critical period in the history of 
that country, in 1947 and 1948. 

When the late Senator Kenneth 
Wherry died, in 1952, DWIGHT GRISWOLD 
was elected to succeed him in this body. 
He has been a valued Member of the 
Senate, serving as a member of the Com- 
mittees on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, Labor and Public Welfare, and 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

I had the privilege of first meeting 
DWIGHT GRISWOLD when he was Gover- 
nor of his State. I next had the oppor- 
tunity of meeting him, and seeing some- 
thing of the fine work he was doing 
on behalf of the people of the United 
States, at the time when he was serving 
as Chief of Mission in Greece. 

To his widow, Erma, and his daughter, 
Mrs. John H. Gayer, I know that all the 
Members of the Senate extend their 
heartfelt sympathy at this time of great 
loss. Those of us who have had the 
privilege of knowing him, either for an 
extended period, or for the limited time 
he has been a Member of the Senate, 
have learned to respect him as a man 
of great conscience, integrity, ability, 
and sincere patriotic desire to serve the 
people of the United States and the 
people of the State of Nebraska to the 
Le of his ability. We shall mourn his 
oss. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is a sad day for all of us. We 
have lost one of our best liked and one of 
our most affable colleagues. 
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Dwicut GRISWOLD was a kind man; he 
was a courteous man; he was a man who 
believed in the philosophy of live and let 
live. He coupled those qualities with a 
constant and deep desire to serve his fel- 
low Americans. 

In a very literal sense, DWIGHT GRIS- 
WOLD died in the service of his country. 
He passed away in the midst of the strain 
and the turmoil of a very exhausting 
session. 

There is little we can say, and not 
much we can do, to comfort the loved 
ones he has left behind. 

Mr. President, I know I speak the 
feeling of all Senators on this side of the 
aisle when I say that America has lost 
a very faithful and a very loyal public 
servant. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is hard on an occasion like this to 
express oneself, but as chairman of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
of which the late DWIGHT GRISWOLD was 
@ member, I know I speak for every 
member of the committee on both sides 
of the aisle when I say we shall deeply 
miss Dwight and the extraordinarily fine 
service he was able to render in assisting 
the committee in its efforts to solve a 
number of difficult problems before it. 
But, beyond that, we shall miss him as 
a beloved friend and colleague. 

I met DWIGHT GRISWOLD the first time, 
just as did the distinguished majority 
leader, as he mentioned a moment ago, 
when Dwight was Governor of Nebraska. 
I had contacts with him then, and later, 
when he became Chief of the American 
Mission for Aid to Greece, I was with the 
Senate group which was in that area in 
1947 just after Dwicur GriswoLtp had 
arrived there. I remember the enthusi- 
asm we felt about the way in which he 
had taken the direction and leadership of 
that very important task, which ulti- 
mately led to the proper solution of the 
situation which was facing Greece and 
which at the same time was of momen- 
tous consequence to the United States. 

DWIGHT GRISWOLD was a dear personal 
friend of mine and of my family, and in 
behalf of my wife and myself I desire to 
express our deep sympathy for Mrs. Gris- 
wold and their daughter. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
when a friend dies, there is no degree 
or difference in grief. Sometimes a 
friend may die after an illness, when 
death perhaps may be expected. But 
when a friend dies suddenly when, ap- 
parently, he is in full vigor, health, and 
activity, there is a shock that is numbing. 

I had such a shock this morning on 
coming to the Capitol when I heard over 
the radio what seemed to be the un- 
believable statement that DWIGHT GRIS- 
wor had died last night. 

Dwight and I became acquainted a 
number of years ago, when I first went 
into public life in the State of Iowa. We 
had known each other slightly before 
that, but we became very closely and in- 
timately acquainted during those years. 
I was lieutenant governor of Iowa, and 
was very closely associated with him in 
general State political matters which 
were of interest to his State of Nebraska 
and to my State; and later he and I were 
governors of our respective States at the 
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same time. During that period a num- 
ber of problems, and sometimes trou- 
blous ones, that involved boundaries and 
certain other questions were settled be- 
tween our States. I then found DWIGHT 
GRISWOLD to be a man of broad political 
understanding—and I use “political” in 
the finest sense of the word—and of tre- 
mendous and helpful influence to the best 
interests of his State and, by the same 
token, to the best interests of his sister 
State. I appreciated that very much, as 
well as his firm friendship. 

We became very close friends. I 
learned that DWIGHT GRISWOLD was real- 
ly a man of the people, with a keen per- 
ception of the basic, fundamental human 
rights. He vigorously set his course with 
those rights and their protection as his 
guiding star. 

Over the years we have continued our 
friendship. We have worked together 
and have been associated together in ex- 
servicemen’s activities and in politics, 
I, too, was a member of the committee 
to which the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. SMITH] has referred, which visited 
Greece during the time when DWIGHT 
GRISWOLD was Chief of Mission. He per- 
formed in an unusually outstanding and 
practical way the work assigned him 
there, because he had the practical ap- 
proach. 

Mr. President, so far as I know, 
Dwicut GRrIswoLD never injured any 
man. Iam utterly certain that he never 
injured any person willfully. On the 
contrary, he devoted his life and his ac- 
tivities to being helpful, to being co- 
operative. 

Since becoming a Member of the Sen- 
ate he has become, as has been said, one 
of the best loved and one of the ablest 
and finest Members of this body. His 
death was a shock, because I am certain 
that no Member of this body, and per- 
haps not even Senator Griswotp himself, 
had any idea or inkling that there was 
any frailty in his constitutional makeup. 
If he did know it, no one else did. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it is with a 
sense of extreme personal shock, of 
poignant personal loss and of grief that 
I say these few words in tribute to 
DWIGHT GRISWOLD. 

I shall long remember him, of course. 
I shall always number him among those 
upon whose judgment, faithfulness, and 
integrity to his own ideals and to those 
of his country, I have always been able 
to count, and whose help, assistance, and 
cooperation I have always thoroughly 
appreciated. 

Mr. President, it goes without saying 
that the friendship and acquaintance 
which my family has had with his 
family add to the condolence, sympathy, 
and grief we share with them today. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I rise 
with a heavy heart to join in tribute to 
a great and good friend whose un- 
timely passing brings to me a profound 
and tragic feeling of personal loss. 

When Dwicut GriswoLtp came to the 
Senate, he brought with him a splendid 
background as a soldier and statesman. 
His whole record of service to his State 
and to the Nation was one of brilliant 
achievement. 
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It was my privilege to have been asso- 
ciated with this distinguished Senator 
in many fields of activity. It was my 
good fortune to serve as Governor of 
Pennsylvania during the period in which 
he was Governor of his native State. I 
am proud of the friendship that devel- 
oped between us during that time. I 
came to know him well and to admire the 
magnificent qualities of heart and mind 
that made him the great man he was. 

DwIicHt GRISWOLD was a noble Ameri- 
can, a true patriot, an outstanding 
statesman. In his passing the State of 
Nebraska, the United States, and the 
world lose a public servant whose life 
was dedicated to the defense of the ideals 
of freedom and justice. 

To the members of his family I extend 
my deepest sympathy, with my prayer 
that they may be granted Divine 
strength and courage in this hour of 
their tragic bereavement. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, DWIGHT 
GrIswoLp came from the county bor- 
dering my old congressional district. 
From 1922 to 1940 he was publisher of 
a newspaper at Gordon, Nebr., which is 
in the county nearest South Dakota. 
His country- newspaper experience prac- 
tically paralleled my own, for it was in 
1922 that I joined a newspaper at Rapid 
City, S. Dak., and subsequently published 
newspapers in counties adjoining the one 
where Dwight was in the newspaper 
business. We knew each other profes- 
sionally and in a social way, beginning 
in the Black Hills, on some hunting trips. 

When he returned from Greece, he 
entered the banking business at Gering, 
Nebr. That is in the area immediately 
south of the Black Hills. By living at 
Gordon and by living at Gering, and 
through all his life in Nebraska, DWIGHT 
GrIswoL_p came to know the common 
people. He came to know the problems 
of the cattle rancher in the sand hills 
country; he came to know the problems 
of the irrigation farmer along the Platte 
Valley, in and around Gering, Scotts- 
bluff, and Alliance. 

To that background, of course, when 
he came to the Senate he had added 
three terms as Governor of the State 
of Nebraska and his experience as head 
of the American Commission for Aid to 
Greece, to which reference has already 
been made. 

He came to the Senate admirably 
equipped to give his country the benefit 
of the commonsense, practical approach 
which one learns from living with people 
and studying their every-day problems. 
He studied the problems of his people at 
home in western Nebraska, as well as the 
problems of the people of Greece in the 
reconstruction period following the war. 

There will be great sadness in what 
we call the Sand Hills Country of 
Nebraska and the irrigated valleys of 
western Nebraska. There will also be 
great sadness in my own State, whose 
people came to know Dwight when he 
was commander of the Legion for the 
State of Nebraska. He frequently visited 
the Black Hills on hunting trips. He 
often visited the Sioux and Rosebud 
Reservations, The town of Gordon was 
immediately south of those reservations, 
and a great many of the Sioux people 
went there from time to time. 
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In my own life today there is a void 
which it is difficult for me to describe. 
The men Nebraska has sent to the Con- 
gress who have finished their course in 
the past few years include many of the 
finest statesmen. Karl Stefan repre- 
sented the Norfolk District and a portion 
of the Sand Hills area in the House of 
Representatives when the distinguished 
Vice President and I were Members of 
that body. Karl Stefan was one of the 
finest men I have ever known. 

I may say the same of Ken Wherry. 
He came from the same kind of back- 
ground. He knew the common people 
and worked with them. He brought the 
practical approach to his task. That is 
likewise true of DWIGHT GRISWOLD. 

All the men whom I have named made 
a real contribution to the work of the 
Congress, and we shall always cherish 
their memory. Every one of them was 
clean. Every one of them was a man 
of integrity. Every one of them was a 
man who put his country first. We miss 
them all today. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I first be- 
came acquainted with the then Governor 
GRISWOLD, our late distinguished col- 
league, when I was serving as Governor 
of Minnesota and DWIGHT GRISWOLD was 
serving his State of Nebraska in a like 
capacity. We held many conferences 
during the war years. Thus I came to 
know of his deep concern over his public 
responsibilities and his inner dedication 
to public service. His desire was to serve 
not only his State, but the Nation, and 
especially the youths in the military 
forces of our land. 

We worked together on bond drives. 
Several times I received telephone calls 
from the then Governor GRISWOLD con- 
cerning the bond drive in his own State 
and the bond drive which was then 
underway in Minnesota. 

In later years we came in contact with 
each other in connection with other pub- 
lic service activities, including governors’ 
conferences. I learned to know him well. 
I learned to respect his sincerity and de- 
votion to public duty. I learned to know 
and admire him as he served with us in 
the Senate. 

This morning when his death was an- 
nounced on the radio it was a shock to 
Mrs. Thye and myself. We had never 
thought of him other than as being in 
the best of health. Seemingly he was a 
man who never tired. 

Today I am sad, as all of us are, that 
we have lost a colleague, another public 
servant in the United States Senate. An- 
other man who devoted practically all 
his adult life to serving his country and 
his people has left us. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
while my acquaintanceship with our de- 
parted friend and colleague was limited 
to the brief period during which I served 
with him in the Senate commencing in 
January of last year, I had great respect 
for his ability, his integrity, and his in- 
tellectual honesty. For him I had a 
warm feeling of friendship, engendered 
by his genial nature and his inherent 
spirit of good will toward his fellow men. 

Few men since I have been a Member 
of Congress have come to this body bet- 
ter prepared than was the late Senator 
GRISWOLD. He was a trained newspaper 
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man. He served as president of his State 
press association. He was a trained 
businessman. He served as president of 
a large and successful bank. He was a 
trained legislator, serving in both the 
House and Senate of his State legislature. 
He was a trained executive, serving, as I 
recall, three terms as governor of a great 
State. 

It is deplorable when a man so well 
equipped to contribute to the welfare of 
his State and Nation is suddenly cut 
down in the prime of life. To me one 
of the very distressing things in my serv- 
ice in the Congress has been, first in the 
House and then in the Senate, to see 
the number of colleagues younger than I 
whose careers have been closed by one 
or the other of the two great killers, heart 
disease or cancer. Cancer alone has 
killed more people in this country than 
all our wars combined. We appropriate 
money for research. Private institu- 
tions devote funds to research in heart 
disease and cancer; yet medical science 
has not yet learned how to diagnose in- 
cipient coronary trouble. Medical 
science has not learned how to locate a 
cancer cell by blood tests or other means, 
before it manifests itself in a malignant 
form. I am glad that our distinguished 
President has recommended to the com- 
mittee on which I serve that a very sub- 
stantial amount be appropriated by the 
Federal Government for continued re- 
search in the field of the two great killers 
of mankind, heart disease and cancer. 

Mr. President, I share the sorrow of 
my colleagues at the untimely passing of 
so fine a man as Senator Griswotp. I 
extend to his family my deepest sym- 
pathy in their bereavement. I shall 
continue to do all I can to encourage our 
doctors to continue to study heart dis- 
ease and cancer, to the end not only 
that other colleagues may be saved, but 
that hundreds of thousands of men and 
women throughout our Nation, who are 
our greatest national resource, may be 
saved from the tragedy of an untimely 
death such as has befallen DWIGHT GRIS- 
WOLD. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, Ne- 
braska has lost a distinguished Senator. 
America has lost a loyal and faithful 
servant. As the distinguished majority 
leader said earlier, DWIGHT GRISWOLD 
was born of pioneer parents at Harrison, 
Nebr., less than 9 miles from the Wyo- 
ming line, and less than 30 miles from 
my home town. 

I count it as one of the greatest privi- 
leges of my life that I have been among 
the large group of friends of DWIGHT 
GRISWOLD. I knew him as a young man, 
I knew of his keen interest in the wide 
open spaces of the West, and the great 
outdoors. I knew of his interest in base- 
ball and other athletic activities. 

DwicHt GrRIswoitp served his State 
with distinction as its chief executive. 
He was the department commander of 
the American Legion. He was beloved 
of all the people in the western part of 
Nebraska as a young man, in public life, 
and in business life. 

I had occasion to be associated with 
him in business matters on several oc- 
casions. DWIGHT GRISWOLD was a gen- 
tleman in the true sense of the word. My 
wife joins me in extending our respects 
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and deepest sympathy to his widow and 
to his daughter in their great loss. 

On occasions like this it seems to me 
that Tennyson’s words speak better than 
any words I could express: 

I sometimes hold it half a sin 
To put in words the grief I feel; 
For words, like nature, half reveal 
And half conceal the soul within. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I was 
shocked and grieved this morning on my 
return from a hurried trip to Florida, 
when I arrived at the apartment hotel 
where both the Griswolds and ourselves 
have made our homes in Washington, 
to hear of the untimely passing of 
DWIGHT GRISWOLD. 

My acquaintance with Dwicnt and our 
friendship began in 1941, when both of 
us were privileged to be guests of the 
distinguished senior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], who at 
that time was entertaining the National 
Governors Conference in his State. I 
found that he and I belonged to the same 
college fraternity. We had had similar 
experiences in public life and in military 
life. We got to be warm friends, and 
have continued to be warm friends 
throughout the years. 

I recall with a great deal of pleasure 
that he entertained the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Governor’s Conference, 
which was then presided over by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, at his capital city of Lincoln, 
Nebr., where he showed to the fullest de- 
gree his generous hospitality, which was 
a distinctive part of his makeup. 

I know that all of us who were privi- 
leged at that time to be guests in his 
home learned of the loving closeness that 
existed among the members of his family. 

His late son and my two sons joined 
the same fraternity in which their 
fathers had claimed membership. That 
fact brought another bond between us. 
Mrs. Griswold and Mrs. Holland are 
devoted friends, 

I am deeply grieved by his passing, 
and I am moved to say that I doubt if 
there is any American now living who 
has served his country with distinction 
in as many different ways as did DWIGHT 
GRISWoLD. As a soldier in World War I 
his record was splendid. He was a State 
legislator and later, as Governor of his 
native State for 6 years, he loomed large 
among the governors of the Nation and 
rendered high service that will always be 
remembered. 

I recall that when the European part 
of World War II was coming to a close 
he was drafted by a grateful Government 
to become director of one of the most 
difficult projects in Germany when he 
took over the handling of the Bureau 
of Internal Affairs and of Communica- 
tions in the reorganization of Germany 
under the military government set up by 
our Nation, 

Following that experience he went to 
Greece as the head of the American 
mission, where he performed most dis- 
tinguished service. General Van Fleet 
has frequently told me of the distinction 
which DwicHt GRISWOLD attained and 
of the highly effective service he ren- 
dered to our country and to Greece and 
the cause of democracy during his as- 
signment to Greece, 
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Coming to the United States Senate, 
he added luster to this body by his mem- 
bership, and I am sure he would have 
loomed to magnificent proportions as a 
Senator if only he had been given a few 
more years to serve in the Senate. 

I remember with great keenness what 
happened last Friday afternoon just be- 
fore I took a plane for Florida. He came 
over to sit by me for a few minutes and 
to discuss the pending business before 
the Senate, and to give me his views with 
respect to it, which I found, as always, 
sound and wholesome and patriotic, and 
based upon a sincere attempt to ap- 
proach the matter from the standpoint 
of what was to the best interests of the 
Nation in the field covered by that legis- 
lation. 

Mr. President, Mrs. Holland and I ex- 
tend our deepest sympathy to Mrs. Gris- 
wold, to their daughter, and to all other 
members of the family. We want them 
to know that there is an ache in our 
hearts and that we shall always remem- 
ber with the deepest affection DWIGHT 
GRISWOLD, whom we regarded as a truly 
great American and a devoted public 
servant, as well as our kind and consid- 
erate friend. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
suddenness of DWIGHT GRISWOLD’S death 
again reminds us of the uncertainty of 
life. His sudden passing last night was 
really a shock to me. Kansas and Ne- 
braska are separated only by a boundary 
line and Dwight was not only a neighbor 
to us in Kansas, but we were friends in 
the best sense of that word. When Mrs. 
Carlson and I came to Washington, 
Dwight and Mrs. Griswold moved into 
the same hotel where we are staying. 
So we became neighbors again, and now 
we have lost a very good neighbor and a 
very close friend. 

I can truly say, as chairman of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, of which Dwight was a member, that 
it has been a pleasure to work with him. 
He always had some good suggestions to 
make, and he was always friendly and 
helpful. 

The greatest tribute that can be paid 
to DwicHTt GRISWOLD is that he was al- 
ways a gentleman. I never saw him act 
in any other way than as a perfect 
gentleman. 

We had social contacts and business 
contacts in Kansas, and here, of course, 
we had legislative and social contacts. 
He was always considerate and kind, and 
always held in high regard his associates. 
That is what truly makes a gentleman. 

When a sad incident such as the sud- 
den passing of a friend occurs we always 
think back to the last visit we had with 
him. My thoughts go back to last 
Thursday afternoon, when the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL] and 
Dwicut GRISWOLD and I went to the Post 
Office Department for the unveiling of a 
special postage stamp. I shall never 
forget, as we stood there and visited for 
a few minutes, Dwight’s interesting 
comment. He said, “It’s about time I 
was boarding a plane for western Ne- 
braska, there to get back my old zip 
and strength breathing the good ozone 
of that fine area.” 

He was looking forward to returning 
to his State next fall particularly be- 
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cause this year Kansas and Nebraska 
both celebrate their territorial centen- 
nial. We were making plans together. 
That was really the last conversation we 
had together. I shall never forget it. 

To Mrs. Griswold and her family, Mrs. 
Carlson and I extend our sincerest sym- 
pathy. We will miss DWIGHT GRISWOLD 
for the choice friendship we had with 
him. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, when I 
heard this morning of the death of our 
colleague, DWIGHT GRISWOLD, I realized 
that I had lost a personal friend, the 
State of Nebraska, which he loved, had 
lost a great son, and the Nation had 
lost one of its most distinguished citizens. 

Mr. President, DWIGHT GRISWOLD was 
a kind man. DWIGHT GRISWOLD was a 
man who had many friends, irrespec- 
tive of political party, and irrespective of 
station in life. I have yet to hear any 
person make an unkind remark concern- 
ing our late colleague, DWIGHT GRISWOLD. 

It has been my privilege to serve with 
him on the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. As a member of 
that committee his questioning was al- 
ways sharp and to the point. He had 
the faculty of getting to the core of any 
problem without going off on various 
tangents. He was a valuable member of 
the committee. He had an unfailing 
sense of devotion to duty. His colorful 
and active careeer is symbolic of the best 
in America. It is tragic that it has been 
cut short. We can only wonder about 
the stature of the man if he could have 
been permitted to live for another 10 or 
20 years. He has contributed much to 
our great American system of govern- 
ment. I know the people of his own 
State and the people of the Nation are 
grateful to him for the service which he 
has rendered. 

Mr. President, I wish to join with my 
colleagues in expressing my condolences 
and deepest sympathy to his wife and 
daughter. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, just as the 
hearts of many are filled with sadness to- 
day, so is mine. But that sadness is 
mingled, Mr. President, with a very large 
number of bright and happy memories 
I have of Dwicut GRISWOLD. I came to 
my office this morning, and there, on top 
of a stack of papers, was a check signed 
by Dwicutr GRISWOLD for a rather sub- 
stantial sum of money. I recognized it 
for what it was—a contribution to a fund 
to which he and I had been jointly in- 
vited to subscribe. The last conversation 
I happened to have with him was in the 
corridor on Thursday, when he said to 
me, “What do you think we ought to do 
about this contribution?” I said, “I do 
not think there is any obligation on 
either of us to do anything.” He said, 
“Well, I like to do my part.” 

I think that statement, Mr. President, 
is typical of DWIGHT GRISWOLD. He al- 
ways did his part. That is why he be- 
came such a great figure in his State and 
in the Nation. 

I remember the last vote we took in the 
Senate. Dwight sat next to me. We had 
been seatmates ever since the session 
started. The vote was on the question 


of agreeing to the so-called Chavez 
amendment as to which there were dif- 


ferences of opinion. I said to him, “How 
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are you going to vote?” He said, “I am 
going to vote against my State this time, 
because I think it is in the best interests 
of all.” And he did. 

To me, Mr. President, that was typical 
of Dwight. 

I had the happiness of playing golf 
with Dwight as well as of working with 
him. Two weeks ago—I say this because 
I think it would be nice to have it in the 
Recorp for the benefit of his family—we 
were both invited to play golf with the 
President of the United States and At- 
torney John McClure. First, we had 
lunch and decided how to divide up. 
The President said, “The two Dwights 
will take you fellows on.” Asa matter of 
fact, we tossed for partners, and I drew 
Dwicut GRISWOLD. The President and 
his partner defeated us, and Dwicut had 
the pleasure, if it may be so considered, 
of handing a dollar to the President of 
the United States as a mark of his re- 
spect for the victory which the President 
had won over us. 

The week before that, one rainy after- 
noon—I should not confess this to the 
Senate, I suppose—DwicHtT GRISWOLD 
and I left here after 3 o’clock and played 
golf. There were no caddies present at 
the golf course, so we took a pushcart 
along with us. Dwight had said, “Unless 
there are some caddies, I think I shall 
drop out.” I thought to myself, “That is 
not like Dwight.” I wondered about it, 
and today that wonderment came back 
to me, as to whether he had had any 
warnings. I did not ask him, but I re- 
member thinking at the time and won- 
dering whether he had heart trouble of 
some kind. 

Mr. President, I hold in my possession, 
as do certain of my colleagues, a certifi- 
cate Which came to me announcing the 
fact that I had been appointed an ad- 
miral in the navy of the great State of 
Nebraska. That is a treasure which I 
shall keep and cherish in my scrapbook 
as a memento of my friendship with 
DWIGHT GRISWOLD. 

I have many happy memories of him, 
Mr. President, and I consider that it has 
been a great privilege to share his friend- 
ship. Iam sure that all who have spoken 
and those who will speak will agree that 
the public service he rendered was of the 
highest order. It has been a great privi- 
lege for all of us to share the richness of 
his friendship and to have known him as 
@ man he has been among men. He 
was wise, unhurried in his judgment, and 
he always seemed to reach the right deci- 
sion rather easily. I have been amazed 
how in the first year of his service in the 
Senate he always seemed quite readily to 
reach what, from my point of view, was 
the right conclusion, 

So, Mr. President, I join with those 
who have spoken in tribute to DWIGHT 
GRISWOLD, and I extend the affectionate 
sympathy of Mrs. Bush and myself to his 
wife Erma and her daughter. We feel 
that we have lost a wonderful friend. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I should like to add a few words to those 
spoken by my colleagues, and to extend 
my sympathy and that of Mrs. Salton- 
stall to the wife, daughter, and grand- 
children of DWIGHT GRISWOLD. 
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My acquaintance with Senator Gris- 
WOLD began at the same time as that of 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. 
Senator GRISWOLD served as Governor of 
Nebraska for 6 years, and for the first 4 
years of that time I was Governor of 
Massachusetts, and I first met him at the 
governors’ conference in 1941. When he 
came to the Senate of the United States, 
I recall very well my feeling of satisfac- 
tion that a citizen of his character, his 
stability, and his public experience was 
to become a Member of this body. I 
knew he would add luster to it and evi- 
dence the sense of proportion and sound 
judgment he had exercised as Governor 
of his State and in other public offices. 

He was my friend. I visited with him 
at his homein Lincoln, Nebr. As Gover- 
nor he was a hospitable host to some of 
us who were attending the governors’ 
conference. He took me as a personal 
guest to Omaha, to the American Legion 
convention. He entertained me at his 
home. His daughter and her husband 
came to Massachusetts, and Mrs. Salton- 
stall and I had the pleasure of enter- 
taining that young couple at our home 
in Massachusetts. I know his feeling of 
pride in the grandchildren which that 
marriage has produced. I shared in his 
sorrow on the loss of his only son, con- 
cerning whose untimely death we had 
several conversations. 

DwicHt GRISWOLD was generous to a 
fault, as the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Bush! has so well said. 

When Massachusetts was visited by a 
tornado a year or so ago, something 
which is most unusual in that section of 
the country, I received an unsolicited 
check from Senator GRISWOLD in a sub- 
stantial amount as his contribution to 
the people who were suffering in Worces- 
ter, Mass. When I stated to him that the 
State was not seeking contributions, he 
said that he would like to make his small 
contribution to the people who were suf- 
fering in their time of loss. So I for- 
warded his check to the Governor of 
Massachusetts. 

Senator GRISWOLD was a generous, 
honest, and sincere friend, and a fine 
public servant, in the full sense of the 
word. I, in common with all my col- 
leagues, shall miss him. I shall miss not 
only his friendship, but also his excel- 
lent judgment in matters of great im- 
portance which come before the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I wish to join my colleagues 
in the eloquent and deserved tributes 
which they have paid to our dear brother, 

Nebraska is almost my second home. 
I grew up there. It has been my good 
fortune to have known DWIGHT GRIS- 
wol for many, many years. As a young 
man, he was a fine baseball player. 
He was a catcher, and he could have 
become a professional baliplayer, had he 
so desired. But so many other fields of 
activity were beckoning to him that he 


could not devote more of his time to 
baseball, 


I have been impressed by the tributes 
paid him which have portrayed his great 
experience along various lines of en- 
deavor. His experience was most valu- 
able to the members of the Senate Com- 
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mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


merce. As has already been stated, 
Senator Griswoitp had splendid judg- 
ment, which had been developed by the 
broad experience he had in matters 
which affect the lives of all of us. 

I do not believe anyone could have 
been more shocked than I was this 
morning, when I picked up my news- 
paper and read the headline about his 
passing. No one could have grieved 
more than I, because I knew the many 
fine qualities he possessed. 

Senators have spoken of his friend- 
ship, his sympathetic nature, and of all 
the other attributes which endear a man 
to his friends; and they spoke truth- 
fully when they ascribed them to DWIGHT 
GRISWOLD. 

We shall miss him in the Senate. He 
was sound in the things he stood for, 
and he seemed to be so robust and so 
strong that I was surprised and shocked 
this morning when I read that the Grim 
Reaper had touched him with his lethal 
hand. 

The passing of a friend reminds us that 
our own tenure of life is precarious. 
Only for a few moments we are here; 
then we are gone. 

But we shall remember Dwicut GRIS- 
WOLD; and because of his earnestness, his 
faithfulness, and his studious judgment, 
we ourselves shall be able to do a better 
job in the Senate. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, many 
nice things have been said about DWIGHT 
GRISWOLD. The people of Nebraska and 
the people of all the United States have 
lost the services of a capable man, and I 
have lost a very warm and very dear 
friend. 

Dwicut GRISWOLD and his wife, Erma, 
were two of the closest friends my wife, 
Katherine, and I had in Washington. I 
knew him not so long as some of my 
colleagues, but I think I knew him as 
well. I knew him well enough to have 
loved him. 

When the shock of his loss has been 
overcome, I hope to pay proper tribute 
to DwicHt Griswotp—Senator, father, 
and warm friend. But I desire to have 
the Recorp show today that he was my 
friend and that I loved him. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, in rising to 
pay tribute to our beloved colleague, 
DwicHt GRISWOLD, there is little I can 
add to the splendid eulogies spoken by 
other Senators. It has been my privilege 
to serve with him on the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, where he dis- 
played a diligence and a capacity and an 
understanding and a tolerance for all to 
emulate. He will be sorely missed, both 
in that committee and in the Senate. 
In his passing, we have lost a truly dis- 
tinguished Member, and the country has 
lost a great citizen and an outstanding 
American. 

I extend heartfelt sympathy to the 
members of his family. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate of the United States and the Na- 
tion as a whole are saddened today by 
the sudden and untimely death of an 
outstanding Member of this body. 

DwicHt GRISWOLD had many virtues, 
which have been aptly portrayed in the 
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Senate today. I think that high among 
those virtues were his kindliness, his 
ability, and his sound judgment. Be- 
cause of those great virtues, he had at- 
tained an outstanding record of public 
service, both in his own State and in the 
Senate of the United States. 

The Nation can ill afford to lose great 
men like DWIGHT GRISWOLD. I think the 
lives of all of us are better as a result 
of having served with him. 

I desire to extend to his fine family 
my deepest sympathy. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 
people of Colorado will join in the sor- 
row which has been expressed today 
because of the untimely death of DWIGHT 
GRIswoLp. The States of Colorado and 
Nebraska adjoin each other. The citi- 
zens of my State have known DWIGHT 
Griswotp for a long time. They will 
heartily subscribe to all the eulogies and 
kind words which have been said about 
him. They know he has beeen a fine 
man and an outstanding citizen. 

Personally, I desire to express my 
sympathy to his family, in the hope that 
as time goes on their many memories of 
pleasant contacts in life together will 
lighten the burden of their grief. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce that, after I have had 
an opportunity to consult with the senior 
colleague of the late Senator GRISWOLD, 
a day will be set aside for appropriate 
memorial services. 

For myself and on behalf of the senior 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER], I 
send to the desk a resolution and I ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 228) was read, considered 
by unanimous consent, and unani- 
mously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow and deep regret the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. DWIGHT 
GRISWOLD, late a Senator from the State of 
Nebraska. 

Resolved, That the President of the Sen- 
ate appoint a committee, of which he shall 
be a member, to attend the funeral of the 
deceased Senator. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Represent- 
atives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 


The resolution was unanimously 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, under the 
second resolving clause, appointed the 
following Senators as the committee on 
the part of the Senate to attend the 
funeral of the deceased Senator: 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, Mr. JOHNSON 
of Colorado, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. 
STENNIS, Mr. FREAR, Mr. Hont, Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL, Mr. CARLSON, Mr. CASE, Mr. 
BARRETT, Mr. PAYNE, and Mr. PURTELL, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, as a 
further mark of respect and honor to the 
memory of Senator GRISWOLD, I move 
that the Senate now stand in adjourn- 
ment until Wednesday, April 14, 1954, at 
12 o’clock meridian. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 12 o’clock and 59 minutes) 
the Senate adjourned until Wednesday, 
April 14, 1954, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, APRIL 12, 1954 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Reverend Clarence T. Nelson, 
Augustana Lutheran Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty Father, turning to take up 
sober responsibilities, we are grateful for 
Palm Sunday’s reassurance that though 
human folly may throw crosses to block 
Thy way, yet righteousness ultimately 
triumphs. 

Save us from the hypocrisy that shouts 
“hosanna” in the temple and “crucify” 
in the market place. 

By Thy holy spirit keep us from trea- 
son that boasts loyalty in the upper 
room only to make cowardly denial in 
the judgment hall. 

We thank Thee in times like these for 
raising up leaders who are men of faith 
and prayer. 

Lord, Thou knowest we need men 
whom the lust of office does not kill; 
men who can stand up before a dema- 
gog and dam his treacherous flatteries 
without winking. 

But Lord, in the same breath we pray 
that such leaders may have a disciplined, 
courageous public supporting them, and 
be delivered from a rabble with large 
profession but little deeds. 

Fervently do we pray that the hunger 
of the common people across our world 
may get its hearing at the coming coun- 
cil of the nations. And most of all that 
the Prince of Peace be invited there in 
the person of consecrated men. All this 
we ask in the name of One whose al- 
mighty power can give this world new 
birth and of whose kingdom there shall 
be no end. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, April 8, 1954, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a bill of the House of the following 
title: 

H. R. 7380. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to reconvey certain prop- 
erty which the city of Boulder, Colo., do- 
nated to the Secretary of Commerce for the 
establishment of a radio propagation labora- 
tory. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.7110. An act to provide that title to 
certain school lands shall vest in the States 
under the act of January 25, 1927, notwith- 
standing any Federal leases which may be 
outstanding on such lands at the time they 
are surveyed. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a joint resolution of 
the following title, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 


S. J. Res. 146. Joint resolution to authorize 
the designation of October 16, 1954, as Na- 
tional Olympic Day. 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of 
the House to a joint resolution of the 
Senate of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 63. Joint resolution authorizing 
the District of Columbia to enter into inter- 
state civil-defense compacts. 


The message further announced that 
the Senator from New Mexico, Mr. 
CHAVEZ, be excused as conferee on the 
bill H. R. 8127, an act to amend and sup- 
plement the Federal-Aid Road Act ap- 
proved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as 
amended and supplemented, to author- 
ize appropriations for continuing the 
construction of highways, and for other 
purposes, and that the Senator from 
ama Mr. STENNIS, be appointed in 

eu. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. CARL- 
son and Mr. JOHNSTON of South Caro- 
lina members of the joint select com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate, as pro- 
vided for in the act of August 5, 1939, 
entitled An act to provide for the dis- 
position of certain records of the United 
States Government,” for the disposition 
of executive papers referred to in the 
report of the Archivist of the United 
States numbered 54-11. 


THE REVEREND AND MRS. CLAR- 
ENCE T. NELSON 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I think it is fitting to inform 
the House that we from Minnesota are 
proud of not only Pastor Clarence Nel- 
son, who offered the prayer today, but 
also of his splendid wife, Mrs. Nelson, 
who just last week was given the honor 
of being selected the American Mother 
of 1954 for the District of Columbia. 
That honor could not have been ac- 
corded to a finer lady. 


NATIONAL OLYMPIC DAY 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 
146, to authorize the designation of Oc- 
tober 16, 1954, as National Olympic Day. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, 
as follows: 

Whereas the XVIth Olympic Games of the 
modern era will be held in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, November 22 to December 8, 1956, 
with Winter Games to be held at Cortina 
d'Ampezzo, Italy, January 26 to February 
5, 1956; and 

Whereas the Pan American Games will be 
held in Mexico City in March 1955; and 

Whereas these games will afford an op- 
portunity of bringing together young men 
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and women representing more than 70 na- 
tions, of many races, creeds, and stations in 
life and possessing various habits and cus- 
toms, all bound by the universal appeal of 
friendly athletic competition, governed by 
rules of sportsmanship and dedicated to the 
principle that the important thing is for 
each and every participant to do his very 
best to win in a manner that will refiect 
credit upon himself or herself, and the coun- 
try represented; and 

Whereas the peoples of the world in these 
trying times require above all else occasions 
for friendship and understanding, and 
among the most telling things which influ- 
ence people of other countries are the acts 
of individuals and not those of governments; 
and 

Whereas experiences afforded by the Olym- 
pic and Pan American Games make a unique 
contribution to common understanding and 
mutual respect among all peoples; and 

Whereas previous Olympic and Pan Amer- 
ican Games have proved that competitors 
and spectators alike have been imbued with 
ideals of friendship, chivalry, and comrade- 
ship and impressed with the fact that accom- 
plishment is reward in itself; and 

Whereas the United States Olympic Asso- 
ciation is presently engaged in assuring max- 
imum support for the teams representing 
the United States at Mexico City, Melbourne, 
and Cortina d'Ampezzo: and 

Whereas a day set aside by this Nation for 
a rededication to the amateur ideal could 
accomplish great good in encouraging good 
will for these games: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the President of the 
United States is authorized and requested to 
issue a proclamation designating the 16th 
of October 1954, as National Olympic Day 
and urging all citizens of our country to do 
all in their power to support the XVIth 
Olympic Games, the Winter Games to be held 
in 1956, and the Pan American Games to 
be held in 1955, and to insure that the 
United States will be fully and adequately 
represented in these games. 


The joint resolution was ordered to 
be read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FOUR DECADES OF CHILD CARE 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, probably the first time people 
hear of the United States Children’s 
Bureau is when they receive a copy of 
Infant Care, the Government pamphlet 
full of helpful hints on babies. 

Since the Children’s Bureau celebrated 
its 42d anniversary on Friday, I should 
like to tell the unusual story of its 
founding. 

One day in 1906, Miss Lillian Wald, 
founder of the Henry Street settlement in 
New York City, and Mrs. Florence Kelley 
of the National Consumers’ League, were 
having coffee in the settlement. 

They were disturbed about two letters 
that had come in the mail. One asked 
why “so many children die like flies 
in the summertime?” The other was 


from a mother whose husband had died. 
She wondered if there was any way she 


could get support besides going out and 
working and leaving her children in an 
institution, 
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Miss Wald and Mrs. Kelley then saw a 
story in a newspaper about the Secretary 
of Agriculture going south to find out 
how much damage the boll weevil was 
doing to crops. 

If the Government can have a depart- 
ment to take such an interest in what is 
happening to the Nation’s cotton crop— 


Asked Miss Wald 


why can't it have a bureau to look after the 
Nation's crop of children? 


She wired that question to President 
Theodore Roosevelt. The President 
wired back: 

Bully. Come down and talk to me about it. 


Six years later Congress created the 
Children's Bureau, to investigate all mat- 
ters affecting the welfare of children and 
to help the States deal with such prob- 
lems more intelligently. 

In the 42 years since its creation in 
1912, this tiny Bureau—it has only 230 
employees right now—has done great 
work in the battle against disease and 
ignorance affecting children and moth- 
ers. 

In 1912, more than 100 out of every 
1,000 babies born died before they were 
1 year old. Now, only 27 die in their 
first year. 

In 1912, over 60 mothers died during 
childbearing for every 10,000 babies born. 
Now, only seven die. 

Of course, the Children's Bureau 
played only a part in those victories 
which are due also to great advances in 
medical science, better hospitals, better 
nurses, and better standards of living. 
But it played a vital part. It has shared 
and spread its knowledge with States, 
communities, and with individual par- 
ents. It has suggested standards for 
better juvenile courts, better hospital 
wards, and State laws on adoption, which 
have been accepted in many parts of 
the Nation. 

Since 1935 one of the biggest jobs has 
been to administer the money granted 
to the States under the Social Security 
Act for child welfare, crippled children, 
and maternal and child health. 

Let us wish this fine Bureau a very 
happy 42d birthday in the realization 
that many of our children are alive 
today because of its 4 decades of service 
to America. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 20 minutes on Wednesday 
next, following the legislative program 
and any special orders heretofore 
entered. 

Mr. JAVITS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 15 min- 
utes tomorrow, following any special 
orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. BYRD asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 10 
minutes today, following the legislative 
program and any special orders hereto- 
fore entered. 


AMENDMENT OF McCARRAN 
IMMIGRATION ACT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, 6 mem- 
bers of the House—Representatives CRE- 
TELLA, FINO, FRELINGHUYSEN, MORANO, 
Scorr, and myself—and 3 Members of 
the other body—Senators HENDRICKSON, 
Ives and SALTONSTALL—are today join- 
ing in the introduction of a measure 
carrying out a part of the President’s 
program that the McCarran Immigra- 
tion Act must be rewritten. Immigra- 
tion should be the subject of bipartisan 
policy. This bill is a proposal from 
the Republican side, a proposal having 
come from the Democratic side in July 
1953. The bill deals with injustices 
pointed out by the President in his let- 
ter of April 6, 1953 to Senator WATKINS, 
with procedural and administrative in- 
equities which have shown up in the ad- 
ministration of the law and with a mod- 
ernization of the means for the utiliza- 
tion of 154,000 quota numbers provided 
by the law to provide for its full use in- 
stead of leaving unused an average of 
65,523 quota numbers for every year 
since 1946. 

The injustices which the President 
pointed out and which this bill cures, 
gives consuls unrestricted authority to 
give or deny visas with almost no stand- 
ards of guidance. The new bill estab- 
lishes such standards. It eliminates the 
discrimination against naturalized citi- 
zens; it tightens up the loophole which 
could permit totalitarians of the right 
to enter the United States while barring 
Communists; it revises and makes more 
just the standards for suspending de- 
portation in deserving cases; it elimi- 
nates the future mortgaging of immi- 
gration quotas which took place under 
the Displaced Persons Act; and it elim- 
inates the discriminations against Negro, 
Asiatic, and non-self-governing peoples 
contained in the McCarran Act. 

In respect of nationality quotas it 
modernizes the quota system by estab- 
lishing the 1950 instead of the 1920 cen- 
sus as the basis for determining nation- 
ality quotas. This will materially in- 
crease quota numbers available to na- 
tionalities from south and southeast Eu- 
rope which now have such heavily over- 
subscribed quotas as to make immigra- 
tion practically impossible. The bill in- 
sures that all quota numbers will be used 
by providing for a redistribution of un- 
used quotas from any year to the suc- 
ceeding year to the heavily oversub- 
scribed nationality quotas like Italian, 
Greek, Dutch, Estonian, Latvian, Lithu- 
anian, Austrian, Polish, Czech, Russian, 
Hungarian, and Rumanian and others 
similarly situated. 

In the last reported year—fiscal year 
1953—57,763 quota numbers were left 
unused and the average of quota num- 
bers left unused in every year since the 
end of the war—beginning with fiscal 
year 1947-July 1946—has been 65,523. 

The provisions of the McCarran immi- 
gration law with its discrimination be- 
tween naturalized and natural citizens, 
its unusual hazards of deportation, de- 
naturalization without adequate statutes 
of limitations, its injustices and dis- 
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criminations against Negroes, Asiatic, 
and other non-self-governing peoples 
and its cumbersome procedures appar- 
ently designed to prevent rather than 
facilitate reasonable immigration make a 
rewriting job vital. This is essential in 
the interests of our country’s great tra- 
ditions as the new world and especially 
vital now as a critical element in our 
leadership of the free world so heavily 
burdened with problems which can be 
enormously helped by the proper ex- 
change and resettlement of persons. The 
President has said: 

A better law must be written that will 
strike an intelligent, unbigoted balance be- 
tween the immigration welfare of America 
and the prayerful hopes of the unhappy and 
oppressed. 


The sponsors of this bill believe that 
the administration intends to lend its 
weight and influence to the rewriting of 
the McCarran immigration law and pro- 
pose to lend all aid and cooperation to 
see that this is done. 


FARM PARITY PROGRAM AND FOOD 
COSTS 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remar’:s and include a statement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, a great 
deal of misinformation has been spread 
abroad and in this country to the effect 
that the farm program, that is the parity 
program, is responsible for high food 
costs for the housewives of this Nation. 
I take this 1 minute to call the particular 
attention of the Members of the House 
to a statement made by Mr. H. L. Win- 
gate last week to the House Committee 
on Agriculture wherein he has included 
information which will completely re- 
fute the assumption or the allegations 
to the effect that the parity program 
has been responsible for high food costs. 

The article I refer to is as follows: 
STATEMENT BY H. L. WINGATE, PRESIDENT, 

GEORGIA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, MACON, 

GA. 

FARM PROGRAM 

Agriculture is No. 1 in the basics of our 
national economy. I am sure it would 
startle all of us if we knew today just how 
many millions of nonfarm people that are 
living on the purchasing power of farmers. 
In 1952 farmers purchased over 7 million 
tons of steel—more than is used for a year's 
output of passenger cars; 1642 billion gallons 
of crude oil—more than is used by any other 
industry; 320 million pounds of raw rub- 
ber—enough to put tires on over 6 million 
cars; 15 billion kilowatt-hours of electric 
power—enough to supply Chicago, Detroit, 
Baltimore, and Houston for 1 year. There 
are owned by farmers in this Nation today 
4,400,000 tractors, approximately the same 
number of cars, and over 2,500,000 trucks. 

Farmers must, and have, produced ample 
food and fiber, not only in time of peace 
but in time of war. Agriculture is the larg- 
est industry in this Nation and its prob- 
lems are somewhat different from those of 
other industries. All industries or busi- 
nesses producing or handling either raw 
materials or finished goods control their pro- 
duction or purchases or they will not re- 
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main in business very long. Controls in all 
but agriculture can be geared up or down 
as needed all through the year. Agriculture 
can attempt to control only once each year. 
Farming has many hazards such as extreme 
wet weather, droughts, insects, and diseases 
making our controls less effective, and for 
these reasons we are called upon to carry 
large surpluses of storable commodities for 
the protection of the consuming public and 
the security of our Nation. Farmers harvest 
and market all of their crops over a period 
of about 3 months, and carrying surpluses 
required of them makes it impossible to 
get 100 percent, 90 percent, or even 75 per- 
cent of parity without a support program. 


SLIDING SCALE PROVES FALSE THEORY 


Those who advocate a sliding scale or 
flexible price support program for the basic 
crops contend that lower prices will very 
readily wipe out surpluses, decrease pro- 
duction, and increase the farmer’s income. 
This very old theory that lowering of prices 
for farm commodities will cause a real re- 
duction in supplies has been proven false 
until this good day. You can take the of- 


-ficial records as far back as we have them 


and no other conclusion can be reached 
other than false. 

I would think the vast majority of this 
committee and others in this room will re- 
member prices of farm commodities in the 
early thirties. Had the above theory been 
true, farmers would have practically cut out 
farming and spent a great part of their time 
eating, since commodities were so cheap. 
Official records which will refresh your mem- 
ories of the early thirties are as follows, and 
the following figures are weighted averages 
per year: Hogs in 1931 were 5.7 cents per 
pound and in 1932, 3.3 cents per pound; 
cattle in 1931 were 5.3 cents per pound and 
in 1932, 4.2 cents per pound; cotton in 1931 
was 5.6 cents per pound and in 1932, 6.5 
cents per pound; tobacco in 1931 was 8.2 
cents per pound and in 1932, 10.5 cents; 
wheat in 1931 was 39 cents per bushel and 
in 1932, 38.2 cents per bushel; corn in 1931 
was 32 cents per bushel and in 1932, 31.9 cents 
per bushel. These disastrously low farm 
prices practically wrecked the economy of our 
Nation at that time. Let's take a look at a 
few items on today’s prices. If cotton were 
reduced to 75 percent of parity, it would 
lower the price about 5 cents per pound. 
The average amount of raw cotton in a shirt 
is three-fourths of a pound. This would 
save the consumer 4 cents on a $2.50 shirt; a 
housedress three-fourths of a pound, saving 
consumer 4 cents on a $2.98 or $4.98 dress; a 
street dress, 1 pound, saving consumer 5 
cents on a $5 to $7 dress; a bedsheet, 21%, 
pounds, saving consumer 11 cents on this 
$2.30 item. 

Let's take a look at wheat. The value of 
the farmers’ wheat in a 1-pound loaf of 
bread in 1953 was 2½ cents. The average 
sale of 1-pound loaves during 1953 was 16.4 
cents. The farmer would have to reduce the 
price of wheat 80 cents per bushel to save 
the consumer 1 cent per loaf. In 1952 the 
price of the farmers’ tobacco going into 
cigarettes averaged about 55 cents per pound. 
The farmer's share in a regular size package 
was 3.3 cents. To save the consumer 1 cent 
per package on cigarettes the farmer would 
have to reduce his price over 15 cents per 
pound, I could carry this on and on. 

The above figures are official figures from 
our Department of Agriculture. These fig- 
ures are conclusive evidence that the flexi- 
ble, or sliding-scale, price-support program, 
is false and I feel that the above factual 
information is sufficient evidence to prove 
that the flexible price-support program 
would only reduce the farmer’s purchasing 
power and upset drastically the economy of 
our Nation without any saving to the con- 
suming public. 

I would not, and I do not believe anyone 
on this committee would think for one 
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moment when there is a surplus of labor, of 
asking labor to reduce their wages 15 percent 
on the theory that prices would be reduced, 
more goods consumed and more labor em- 
ployed, However, I feel that this type of 
program would be just as reasonable as it 
would be to ask farmers to reduce their prices 
as mentioned above. 

Those advocating a flexible-support pro- 
gram will tell you it was different then. 
They will reduce production now. Let's look 
at the latest figures we have, based on the 
flexible or sliding scale, for some of the non- 
basic commodities for 1954. The price sup- 
port on soybeans has been flexed from 90 
percent down to 80 percent, The Depart- 
ment estimates 12 percent increase in acre- 
age this year. The support on corn in the 
noncommercial areas has flexed from 90 
percent to 67 percent with an estimated in- 
crease of 5 percent to 10 percent in acreage. 
Dry edible beans flexed from 87 percent to 
80 percent with an estimated increase of 
14 percent in acreage. Flaxseed has fiexed 
from 80 percent to 70 percent with an esti- 
mated increase of 18 percent in acreage. The 
above estimates are from the Department of 
Agriculture and continue to prove the theory 
false. 

COST OF PRESENT FARM PROGRAM 


This question has been abused more than 
any other thing about the farm program. 
The people have been told over and over 
that the support program has cost from 
$1.2 billion to $13 billion, The CCC has 
financed the support program from its be- 
ginning, October 17, 1933, to date. The best 
way I know to answer the question is by re- 
ferring you to the hearings before the House 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropria- 
tions, January 1954, page 123. Mr. Benson 
gives a complete statement of gains and 
losses by commodities from October 17, 1933, 
through November 30, 1953. The report 
shows a net loss for CCC’s operations for the 
20 years, 1 month, and 13 days to be $1,194,- 
800,000. Checking the 6 basic commodities, 
I find during the same period a net loss on 
them of $53,100,000 or an average of about 
$244 million per year. The loss on Irish 
potatoes and eggs alone was $667.7 million, 
or 56 percent of the total loss for CCC for 
the entire period. That was a war problem, 
Three basic commodities, cotton, tobacco, 
and peanuts, have been under controls much 
of the time. These 3 commodities show a 
net gain over the entire period of $140.2 
million. The total cost to the taxpayer on 
all commodities for the 20 years averaged 
$59.7 million per year, which is very cheap 
insurance guaranteeeing an ample sup- 
ply of food and fiber at all times. The 
great hue and cry is “subsidies to farmers.” 
What about subsidies to shipping interests, 
airline interests, newspapers, and periodicals, 
along with the tariffs in our Nation, for the 
past 20 years? These figures, if available, 
would be most revealing to the general 
public. 

HIGH SUPPORTS WAR PROGRAMS 


The program to raise the minimum guar- 
anty from 52 percent to 85 percent of parity 
was discussed at the national convention of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation in 
1939. It was not adopted, but after discus- 
sions back in the States during 1940, the 
AFBF adopted the 85-percent-minimum 
guaranty at its 1940 convention. It was 
passed by Congress in 1941. The discussions 
started well before the war, the bill was 
passed by Congress before the war, and at a 
time when our surpluses were very heavy. 
The guaranties, of course, were raised to 90 
percent during the war. The 85 percent and 
then 90-percent-support program came from 
the grassroots up. The flexible or sliding- 
scale program started with our leaders at the 
top and they have been 6 years trying to 
sell it to the farmers, and I feel certain a 
good majority of the farmers of this Nation, 
if given a chance to vote, would vote for 
the 90-percent-support program. 
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SURPLUS WHEAT 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, some days 
ago I introduced special legislation in 
the House. You will recall, my col- 
leagues, I am sure, that last year when 
we gave Pakistan a million bushels of 
wheat and paid the freight on it, I raised 
the question that there was and would 
be areas within the continental United 
States which would at times need this 
surplus wheat. I attempted to amend 
the Pakistan legislation by providing 
that upon requisition of the governor 
of any State, this wheat would be made 
available by the Department of Agricul- 
ture to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. The legislation which I intro- 
duced some days ago will follow pretty 
closely the procedures in the Pakistan 
legislation. Similar legislation has been 
introduced in the other body. I shall 
press the Committee on Agriculture to 
make a favorable report on the bill so 
that it will be possible to give relief to 
States and communities within the 
United States. I might say, Mr. Speak- 
er, that we have 110,000 people unem- 
ployed in the State of West Virginia and 
more than 100,000 of them are depend- 
ing upon Federal relief through surplus 
commodities. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan asked and 
Was given permission to address the 
House for 15 minutes today, following 
the legislative program of the day and 
the conclusion of any special orders 
heretofore granted. 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Armed Services may meet during 
general debate on the appropriation bill 
today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT DURING EASTER 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I send 
to the Clerk’s desk a concurrent resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res. 224) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the concurrent reso- 
lution, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That when the 
House adjourns on Thursday, April 15, 1954, 
it stand adjourned until 12 o’clock merid- 
ian Monday, April 26, 1954. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. BROYHILL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 15 
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minutes on Thursday, following the leg- 
islative program of the day and the con- 
clusion of special orders heretofore 
granted. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD'S CON - 
TROL OF NATIONAL SHIPPING 
AUTHORITY CONTRACTING 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, on March 1, 
1954, the National Shipping Authority 
asked for bids to perform three round- 
trip charter flights between San Fran- 
cisco and Tokyo to accomplish the rota- 
tion of approximately 440 crew members 
of Maritime-owned vessels in the Far 
East. 

Bids were submitted by two com- 
panies, the Pan American World Air- 
ways and the Flying Tiger Line, Inc. 
The bid submitted by the Flying Tiger 
Line was approximately $22,000 lower 
than the other bid. The bid made by 
Pan American limited the dates on 
which flights could be made and did not 
conform to the dates required by the 
National Shipping Authority. The Ti- 
ger Line on March 12, 1954, was awarded 
the contract. 

On March 17, 1954, the Flying Tiger 
Line filed with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board an application for authority to 
make the flights called for in the con- 
tract. Pan American filed objections to 
such authority being granted and on 
March 24, 1954, wired the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board that it was ready and willing 
to perform the flights in accordance 
with the requirements of the national 
shipping authority. 

On March 26, 1954, the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board denied the application of the 
Flying Tiger Line and it was necessary 
for the National Shipping Authority to 
accept the higher bid of Pan American 
and to obligate the Government to pay 
a 20 percent higher rate than was neces- 
sary to obtain the services required. 

The effect of the Board’s decision in 
this case is to nullify the statutory re- 
quirements for open and competitive bid- 
ding and is contrary to the intent of 
Congress. Under such a policy, requests 
for competitive bids are meaningless and 
useless gestures. This stifles free enter- 
prise and will prove most costly to this 
Nation. 

I have today protested to the Chair- 
man of the Civil Aeronautics Board re- 
garding this action and policy of the 
Board, and I suggest that a valuable 
public service can be rendered by other 
members of this body who will inquire 
into this matter and take such action 
as they may deem appropriate to recti- 
fy this situation. 


VALUE OF TELEVISING 
INVESTIGATIONS 
Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, some time ago over my protest 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions approved a rule that neither the 
public hearings of the full committee 
nor of any subcommittee thereof might 
be given publicity over television or 
radio unless every member of the com- 
mittee present at the hearing agreed to 
that procedure. 

Last week, Mr. Speaker, a subcom- 
mittee was holding hearings in Minne- 
apolis, where there has been labor trou- 
ble for something like 25 years, bad 
trouble, real bad trouble. The people 
of that city and of the State were and 
are intensely interested. The commit- 
tee permitted the newspapers to take and 
have transcripts of the testimony and 
publish so much thereof as they saw fit. 

The accuracy of such a report depends 
upon the accuracy of the person who 
takes the testimony, upon the will of the 
publisher who controls what shall be 
printed, upon the efficiency of the printer 
who sets up the type. 

The committee, on the protest of the 
Democratic members present, refused to 
permit the hearings to be either broad- 
cast or be given publicity over the tele- 
vision. When you get a hearing over 
television or radio you see the witnesses 
on the one and hear what they say on 
the other. The people know what is 
goingon. Theysee. They hear. They 
judge for themselves after seeing and 
hearing the proceedings. 

I think the committee, by the action 
of the Democratic members, discrimi- 
nated against both these sources of in- 
formation. 

As an indication of the interest of the 
people let me say that I received 86 tele- 
grams one forenoon demanding that the 
people be permitted to see and hear the 
proceedings. But under the rule of the 
committee our Democratic friends de- 
nied them that right. 

In my judgment Congress will never 
get anywhere with investigations unless 
and until the people are permitted to 
know what goes on. That is one of the 
principal purposes of investigations, to 
advise the people and get their support 
for needed legislation. We will not get 
it if we continue to discriminate in that 
way. What have we to cover up? 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. This is District of 
Columbia day. The gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Hype] is recognized. 


ADOPTION PROCEDURES 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia I call up the bill (H. R. 7061) 
to prescribe and regulate the procedure 
for adoption in the District of Columbia, 
and ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be considered in the House as in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF POLICY 


Secrion 1. The Congress of the United 
States hereby declares its conviction that the 
policies and procedures for adoption con- 
tained in this act are socially necessary and 
desirable in the District of Columbia, having 
as their purpose the threefold protection of 
(1) the adoptive child, from unnecessary 
separation from his natural parents and from 
adoption by persons unfit to have such re- 
sponsibility; (2) the natural parents, from 
hurried and abrupt decisions to give up the 
child; and (3) the adopting parents, by pro- 
viding them information about the child 
and his background, and protecting them 
from subsequent disturbance of their rela- 
tionships with the child by natural parents. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. When used in this act, the term 

(1) “Commissioners” means the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
or their designated agents; 

(2) “District” means the District of Co- 
lumbia; 

(3) “licensed child-placing agency” means 
a child-placing agency licensed under the 
laws of the District of Columbia; and 

(4) “adoptee” means a person with respect 
to whose adoption a petition has been filed 
under this act or with respect to whom an 
interlocutory or final decree of adoption is 
in effect, 

JURISDICTION 


Sec. 3. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
subsection (b), jurisdiction is hereby con- 
ferred upon the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia to hear and de- 
termine petitions and decrees of adoption of 
any adult or child with authority to make 
such rules, not inconsistent with this act, as 
shall bring fully before the court for con- 
sideration the interests of the adoptee, the 
natural parents, the petitioner, and any oth- 
er properly interested party. 

(b) Jurisdiction is conferred if any of the 
following circumstances exist: 

(1) If petitioner is a legal resident of the 
District. 

(2) If petitioner has actually resided in 
the District for at least 1 year next preceding 
the filing of the petition. 

(3) If the child to be adopted is in the 
legal care, custody, or control of the Com- 
missioners or a licensed child-placing agency. 


WHO MAY ADOPT 


Sec. 4. Any person may petition the court 
for a decree of adoption. No petition shall 
be considered by the court unless petition- 
er’s spouse, if he has one, joins in the peti- 
tion, except that if either the husband or 
wife is a natural parent of the adoptee, such 
natural parent need not join in the petition 
with the adopting parent, but need only give 
his or her consent to the adoption. If the 
marital status of the petitioner changes after 
the time of filing the petition and before the 
time the decree of adoption is final, the peti- 
tion shall be amended accordingly. 


WHO MAY BE ADOPTED 


Sec. 5. Any person, whether a minor or an 
adult, may be adopted. 


CONSENT 


Sec. 6. (a) No petition for adoption shall 
be granted by the court unless there is filed 
with the petition a written statement of con- 
sent, as specified in this section, which is 
signed and acknowledged by an officer au- 
thorized by law to take acknowledgments, 
before a representative of a licensed child- 
placing agency, or before the Commissioners, 
or unless a relinquishment of parental rights 
with respect to the adoptee has been re- 
corded and filed as provided in section 6 of 
the act of April 22, 1944. 
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(b) Consent to any proposed adoption of 
an adoptee under 21 years of age shall be 
obtained from— 

(1) the adoptee, if he is 14 years of age or 
Over; and also, 

(2) both parents, if they are or were mar- 
ried and are both alive; or 

(3) the living parent of the adoptee, if one 
of the parents is dead; or 

(4) the mother in the case of an adoptee 
born out of wedlock, unless the adoptee has 
been legitimated according to the laws of 
any jurisdiction, in which case the consent 
of the father shall also be required if he is 
alive; or 

(5) the mother of an adoptee born in 
wedlock, if the illegitimacy of the adoptee 
has been established to the satisfaction of 
the court; or 

(6) the court appointed guardian of the 
adoptee; or 

(7) a licensed child-placing agency or the 
Commissioners, in case the parental rights 
of the parent or parents have been termi- 
nated by any court of competent jurisdiction 
or by a release of parental rights to the 
Commissioners or licensed child-placing 
agency, based upon consents obtained in 
accordance with (2) through (6) above and 
the adoptee has been lawfully placed under 
the care and custedy of such agency or the 
Commissioners; or 

(8) the Commissioners in any condition 
of fact not hereinabove provided for. 

(c) Minority of a natural parent shall not 
be a bar to such parent’s consent to adoption, 

(d) In the event a parent whose consent 
is hereinbefore required, after such notice 
as the court shall direct, cannot be located, 
or has abandoned the adoptee and volun- 
tarlly failed to contribute to the adoptee's 
support for a period of at least 6 months 
next preceding the date of the filing of the 
petition, the consent of such parent shall 
not be required. 

(e) The court may grant a petition for 
adoption without any of the consents here- 
inabove specified, if, after a hearing, the 
court finds that such consent or consents 
are withheld contrary to the best interests 
of the child. 

(f) Persons over 21 years of age may be 
adopted, on the petition of the adopting 
parent or parents, with the consent of adop- 
tee, provided the court is satisfied that the 
adoption should be granted, 


THE PETITION 


Sec. 7. Every petition filed for the adoption 
of a person shall be under oath or affirmation 
of the petitioner and the titling thereof shall 
be substantially as follows: “Ex parte in the 
matter of the petition of_.....-.----.--... 
for adoption.” The petition or the exhibits 
annexed thereto shall contain the following 
information: 

(1) The name, sex, date, and place of birth 
of the adoptee, and the names and addresses 
and residences of the natural parents, if 
known to the petitioner. 

(2) The name, address, age, business, or 
employment of the petitioner, and the name 
of the employer, if any, of the petitioner. 

(3) The relationship, if any, of the adoptee 
to the petitioner. 

(4) The race of the adoptee, or his nat- 
ural parent or parents. 

(5) The race of the petitioner. 

(6) The date that the adoptee commenced 
residing with petitioner. 

(7) Any change of name which may be 
desired. 

If any of the above facts are unknown to 
the petitioner, the petitioner shall state this 
fact. If any of the above facts are known 
to the Commissioners or a licensed child- 
placing agency, which as a matter of social 
policy declines to disclose them to the peti- 
tioner, the facts may be disclosed to the 
court in an exhibit filed by the agency in 
question with the court. If more than one 
petitioner joins in a petition, the require- 
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ments of this section shall be applicable to 
each petitioner. 
NOTICE 


Sec.8. Due notice of pending adoption 
proceedings shall be given immediately upon 
the filing of a petition by summons, by reg- 
istered letter sent to the addressee only, or 
otherwise, as the court may order to be given, 
to any person or persons whose consent is 
necessary thereto, except that any party or 
parties who have formally given their con- 
sent to the proposed adoption, as provided 
elsewhere in this act, shall be held thereby 
to have waived the requirement of notice to 
them under the provisions of this section. 


INVESTIGATION 


Sec.9. Upon the filing of a petition the 
court shall, except in a case that is super- 
vised by a licensed child-placing agency and 
except as provided in section 10, refer the 
petition to the Commissioners for investi- 
gation, report, and recommendation. Where 
the case is supervised by such a licensed 
child-placing agency the court shall refer 
the petition to such agency for investigation, 
report, and recommendation. The investi- 
gation, report, and recommendation shall 
include— 

(1) an investigation— 

(A) of the truth of the allegations of the 
petition; 

(B) of the environment, antecedents, and 
assets, if any, of the adoptee, for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether he is a proper sub- 
ject for adoption; 

(C) of the home of the petitioner, to de- 
termine whether the home is a suitable one 
for the adoptee; 

(D) of any other circumstances and con- 
ditions which may have a bearing on the 
adoption and of which the court should 
have knowledge; 

(2) a written report to the court of the 
findings of such investigation; and 

(3) a recommendation to the court 
whether a final decree declaring the adop- 
tion prayed for in the petition should be 
immediately granted, or whether the court 
should grant an interlocutory decree grant- 
ing temporary custody of the adoptee to the 
petitioner, as hereinafter set forth. 

Any written report submitted to the court 
shall be filed with, and become part of, the 
records in the case. 


INVESTIGATION IN CERTAIN CASES 


Sec. 10. Whenever the adoptee is an adult, 
and whenever the petitioner is a spouse of 
the natural parent of the adoptee, and the 
natural parent consents to the adoption or 
joins in the petition for adoption, the court 
may in its discretion dispense with the inves- 
tigation, report, and interlocutory decree 
provided for in this act, 


PROCEEDINGS 


Sec. 11. (a) Within a period of 90 days, or 
such time as extended by the court, after 
a copy of the petition and the order pro- 
viding for the report is served upon the 
agency directed to make the investigation, 
the agency shall make the report and recom- 
mendation required by section 8 to the court 
and thereupon the court shall proceed to act 
upon the petition. 

(b) No final decree of adoption shall be 
entered unless the adoptee shall have been 
living with the petitioner at least 6 months. 
If it shall appear in the interest of the 
adoptee, the court may enter an interlocu- 
tory decree of adoption, which decree shall 
by its terms automatically become a final 
decree of adoption on a day therein named, 
which day shall not be less than 6 months, 
nor more than 1 year from the date of entry 
of such interlocutory decree unless in the 
interim such decree shall have been set aside 
for cause shown. The supervising agency 
shall be permitted to visit the adoptee dur- 
ing the period of the interlocutory decree. 

(c) The court may revoke its interlocutory 
decree for good cause shown at any time be- 
fore it becomes a final decree, either on its 
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own motion or on the motion of one of the 
parties to the adoption. Before such revoca- 
tion, notice shall be given thereof to all those 
persons or parties who were given notice of 
the original petition for adoption, and an 
opportunity for all such interested persons 
or parties to be heard. 

(d) All proceedings with reference to 
adoption shall be of a confidential nature 
and shall be held in chambers in a sealed 
courtroom with as little publicity as the 
court deems appropriate. 


FINALITY OF DECREES OF ADOPTION 


Sec. 12. No attempt to invalidate a final 
decree of adoption by reason of any juris- 
dictional or procedural defect shall be re- 
ceived by any court of the District, unless 
regularly filed with such court within 1 
year following the time the final decree 
became effective. 

APPEAL 


Sec. 13. Any party to an adoption proceed- 
ing may appeal to the Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia from any inter- 
locutory or final order or decree of adoption 
of the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia. 


RECORDS 


Sec. 14. Records and papers in adoption 
proceedings shall, from and after the filing 
of the petition, be sealed and shall not be 
inspected by any person, including the par- 
ties to the proceeding, except upon order 
of the court, and only then when the court 
is satisfied that the welfare of the child will 
thereby be promoted or protected. The clerk 
of the court shall keep separate dockets for 
adoption proceedings. 


LEGAL EFFECTS OF DECREE OF ADOPTION 


Sec. 15. (a) A final decree of adoption 
shall establish the relationship of natural 
parent and natural child between adoptor 
and adoptee for all purposes, including mu- 
tual rights of inheritance and succession the 
same as if adoptee was born to adoptor. Such 
adoptee shall take from, through, and as a 
representative of his adoptive parent or par- 
ents in the same manner as a child by brith, 
and upon the death of an adoptee intestate, 
his property shall pass and be distributed 
in the same manner as if such adoptee had 
been born to such adopting parent or par- 
ents in lawful wedlock. All rights and duties 
including those of inheritance and succes- 
sion between the adoptee, his natural par- 
ents, their issue, collateral relatives, and so 
forth, shall be cut off, except that in the 
event one of the natural parents is the spouse 
of the adoptor, then the rights and relations 
as between adoptee, such natural parent, and 
his parents and collateral relatives, including 
mutual rights of inheritance and succession, 
shall in nowise be altered. 

(b) An interlocutory decree of adoption 
shall, while it is in force, have the same legal 
effects as a final decree of adoption. Upon 
the revocation of an interlocutory decree of 
adoption, the status of the adoptee, the nat- 
ural parents of the adoptee, and the petition- 
ers shall be as though the interlocutory 
decree were null and void ab initio. 

(c) The family name of the adoptee shall 
be changed to that of adoptor unless the 
decree shall otherwise provide, and the given 
name of the adoptee may be fixed or changed 
at the same time. 


BIRTH CERTIFICATES 


Sec. 16. (a) Notice of a final decree of 
adoption shall be sent to the Commissioners. 
The Commissioners, unless otherwise re- 
quested in the petition by the adoptors, shall 
cause to be made a new record of the birth in 
the new name and with the names of the 
adoptors and shall then cause to be sealed 
and filed the original birth certificate with 
the order of the court and such sealed pack- 
age shall be opened only by order of the 
court. 

(b) If the adoption occurred outside of 
the District either before or after August 25, 
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1937, upon filing with the Commissioners a 
certified copy of the final decree of adoption, 
the Commissioners shall cause to be made 
a new record of the birth in the new name 
and with the names of the adoptors and 
shall then cause to be sealed and filed the 
original birth certificate with the certified 
copy of the final decree of adoption, and 
such sealed package shall be opened only 
by order of a court of competent jurisdiction. 

(c) If the birth of the adoptee occurred 
outside the District, the clerk of the court 
shall, upon petition by the adoptor, furnish 
him with a certified copy of the final decree 
of adoption. 

(d) When an adoption in the District oc- 
curred prior to August 25, 1937, the court 
shall, upon presentation of a motion by a 
party to the proceedings, order the clerk of 
the court to seal the records in such proceed- 
ing and upon presentation of a certified copy 
of said order the Commissioners shall cause 
to be made a new record of the birth in the 
new name and with the names of the adop- 
tors and shall then cause to be sealed and 
filed the original birth certificate with the 
order of the court, and such sealed package 
shall be opened only by order of the court. 


MEANING OF THE TERM “CHILD” 


Sec. 17. The term “child” or its equivalent 
in a deed, grant, will, or other written instru- 
ment shall, in the District, be held to in- 
clude any adopted person, unless the con- 
trary plainly appears by the terms thereof, 
whether or not such instrument was executed 
before or after the entry of the interlocutory 
decree of adoption, if any, or before or after 
the final decree of adoption became effective. 


REPEAL AND SAVINGS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 18. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
subsection (b) of this section, the act en- 
titled “An act to regulate proceedings in 
adoption in the District of Columbia”, ap- 
proved August 25, 1937, as amended (16 D. C. 
Code, ch. 2), is repealed. 

(b) The provisions of this act shall have 
no retroactive effect except to the extent 
that they specifically so provide and shall 
not be construed as affecting in any way the 
rights and relations obtained by any decree 
of adoption entered prior to the date of the 
enactment of this act, and all proceedings 
instituted and pending on the date of the 
enactment of this act shall be carried to 
their final determination in accordance with 
the act repealed by the preceding subsection, 
and all orders and decrees entered therein 
shall remain valid and binding on all parties 
thereby affected. 

(c) If any provisions of this act, or the 
applicability thereof to any person or set 
of circumstances, is held invalid, the re- 
mainder of this act and the applicability 
thereof to other persons and sets of circum- 
stances shall not thereby be affected. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 4, line 8, strike out “by” and insert 
in lieu thereof before.“ 

On page 4, line 14, strike out subsection 
(b) down to and including line 17 on page 
5, and insert the following: 

“(b) Consent to any proposed adoption of 
an adoptee under 21 years of age shall be 
obtained 

“(1) from the adoptee, if he is 14 years of 
age or over; and also, 

“(2) in accordance with the provisions of 
any one of the subparagraphs a through g 
below, as follows: 

“a. Both parents, if they are or were mar- 
ried and are both alive; or 

“b. The living parent of the adoptee, if 
one of the parents is dead; or 

“c. The mother in the case of an adoptee 
born out of wedlock, unless the adoptee has 
been legitimated according to the laws of any 
jurisdiction, in which case the consent of 
the father shall also be required if he is alive; 
or 
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“d. The mother of an adoptee born in wed- 
lock, if the illegitimacy of the adoptee has 
been established to the satisfaction of the 
court; or 

“e. The court appointed guardian of the 
adoptee; or 

“f. A licensed child-placing agency or the 
commissioners in case the parental rights of 
the parent or parents have been terminated 
by any court of competent jurisdiction or by 
a release of parental rights to the Commis- 
sioners or licensed child-placing agency, 
based upon consents obtained in accordance 
with (2) a through e above and the adoptee 
has been lawfully placed under the care 
and custody of such agency or the Commis- 
sioners; or 

“g. the Commissioners in any situation 
not hereinabove provided for.” 

On page 6, line 20, strike the period and 
add the following: “, except that in any 
adoption proceeding which is consented to 
by the Commissioners or a licensed child- 
placing agency, the names, addresses and 
residence of the natural parents shall not be 
set forth.” 

On page 7, line 1, following the word 
“race”, insert “and religion.” 

On page 7, line 3, following the word 
“race”, insert “and religion.” 

On page 7, line 12, strike “agency in ques- 
tion” and insert in lieu thereof Commisslon- 
ers or such licensed agency.” 

On page 9, line 9, strike the “comma” and 
the word “and” and insert in lieu thereof 
“or.” 

On page 9, strike lines 23 through 25; and 
on page 10, strike lines 1 through 9, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) No final decree of adoption shall be 
entered unless the adoptee shall have been 
living with the petitioner at least 6 months. 
After considering the petition, the consents, 
and such evidence as the parties and any 
other properly interested person may wish to 
present, the court may enter a final or inter- 
locutory decree of adoption if it is satisfied— 

“(1) that adoptee is physically, mentally, 
and otherwise suitable for adoption by the 
petitioner; 

“(2) that the petitioner is fit and able to 
give the adoptee a proper home and educa- 
tion; and 

“(3) that the adoption will be for the best 

interests of the adoptee. 
If it shall appear in the interest of the 
adoptee, the court may enter an interlocutory 
decree of adoption, which decree shall by its 
terms automatically become a final decree 
of adoption on a day therein named, which 
day shall not be less than 6 months, nor 
more than 1 year, from the date of entry 
of such interlocutory decree unless in the 
interim such decree shall have been set aside 
for cause shown. The supervising agency 
shall be permitted to visit the adoptee during 
the period of the interlocutory decree.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PLACEMENT OF CHILDREN IN 
FAMILY HOMES IN DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, by direction 


of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia I call up the bill (H. R. 7062) to 
amend the act of April 22, 1944, which 
regulates the placement of children in 
family homes in the District of Columbia, 
and ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be considered in the House as in 
the Committee of the Whole. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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1954 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 3 of the 
act entitled “An act to regulate the placing 
of children in family homes, and for other 
purposes,” approved April 22, 1944 (32 D. C. 
Code, sec. 783), is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 3. Within 60 days after the date of 
the enactment of section 12 of this act, the 
Commissioners shall appoint, after consulta- 
tion with the Department of Public Welfare, 
a committee to formulate and adopt rules 
and regulations, subject to the approval of 
the Commissioners, prescribing standards of 
placement, care, and services to be required 
of child-placing agencies, pursuant to the 
intent and purposes of this act. The com- 
mittee shall be composed of 2 representatives 
of the Department of Public Welfare of the 
District of Columbia, 1 of whom shall act 
as chairman, a member of the staff of the 
Department of Health of the District of Co- 
lumbia, 2 representatives from each of the 
charitable organizations of the District of 
Columbia having an organized program for 
placing children in family homes, a member 
of the legal profession, and a member of the 
medical profession. The terms of office of 
each member of the committee shall be 3 
years, except that 

“(1) the terms of office of the members 
first taking office shall expire, as designated 
by the Commissioners at the time of ap- 
pointment, approximately one-third at the 
end of 1 year, approximately one-third at the 
end of 2 years, and approximately one-third 
at the end of 3 years, after the date of the 
enactment of section 12; 

“(2) any member appointed to fill a va- 
cancy occurring prior to the expiration of the 
term for which his predecessor was appointed 
shall be appointed for the remainder of 
such term; and 

“(3) upon the expiration of his term of 
office a member shall continue to serve until 
his successor is appointed and has qualified. 
The rules and regulations prescribing stand- 
ards of placement, care, and services to be re- 
quired of child-placing agencies shall be 
reviewed by the committee annually and, 
subject to the approval of the Commission- 
ers, may be amended when deemed neces- 


Sec. 2. The last paragraph of section 4 of 
such act is amended by striking out “from 
the date of the passage of this act.” 

Sec. 3, The last paragraph of section 5 of 
such act is amended to read as follows: 

“Records which are deemed confidential 
shall not be available for inspection by nor 
disclosed to any person, firm, corporation, 
association, or public agency, nor shall such 
records be subject to judicial subpena in 
collateral proceedings, except that the 
licensed child-placing agency, in accordance 
with rules and regulations promulgated 
hereunder, may make such records, or any 
information contained in such records, avail- 
able (1) when the agency determines that 
any information contained in such records 
shall promote or protect the interest and 
welfare of any child the agency has served, 
and (2) for the purpose of research if ade- 
quate safeguards are taken against the dis- 
closure or publication in any manner of the 
identity of any person contained in such 
records.“ 

Sec. 4. Such act is amended by inserting 
immediately after section 5 the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 5A. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of this act, the Commissioners are author- 
ized to enter into agreements with any 
person, firm, corporation, association, or 
public agency licensed or authorized by a 
State or country for the care and placement 
of minors, ‘permitting such person, firm, 
corporation, association, or public agency to 
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place nonresident children in foster or 
adopting homes in the District of Columbia. 
The Commissioners shall act pursuant to 
regulations promulgated as provided in sec- 
tion 3 of this act.” 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 6 of such act is amended 
by striking out the second sentence thereof 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following 
new sentence: “Minority of a natural parent 
shall not be a bar to such parent's relin- 
quishment to a licensed agency. Any re- 
linquishment of parental rights other than 
by court order as provided above, may be 
revoked upon the written consent of all the 
parties to said relinquishment and any such 
relinquishment may be transferred from one 
licensed child-placing agency to another 
licensed child-placing agency, in which case 
the second agency shall assume all the rights 
and duties of the first agency. For the pur- 
‘poses of this section, ‘licensed child-placing 
agency’ shall mean any child-placing agency 
licensed pursuant to this act or any child- 
placing agency licensed or authorized by an- 
other State or country for the care and 
placement of minors. Such transfer or re- 
linquishment shall be filed in the Office of 
the Clerk of the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia, as hereinafter 
provided in this section.” 

(b) Section 6 of such act is further 
amended by inserting (a)“ after “Src, 6.” 
and by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(b) The Commissioners or their desig- 
nated agents are empowered to accept per- 
manent care and guardianship of any child 
by a legally executed relinquishment of 
parental rights and when vested with such 
parental rights shall exercise them in the 
same manner as prescribed herein for a 
licensed child-placing agency. Such paren- 
tal relinquishment taken by the Commis- 
sioners or their designated agents shall be 
subject to the same rights and requirements 
as to form, transfer, and disposition as are 
prescribed herein for a licensed child-placing 
agency.” 

Sec, 6. Such act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 12. Neither the Commissioners nor 
any child-placing agency authorized to per- 
form services in connection with placing a 
child in a family home for adoption may 
make any charge for such services, except 
that a licensed child-placing agency which 
is organized and operated exclusively for 
religious or charitable purposes and no part 
of the net earnings of which can inure to the 
benefit of any private shareholder or indi- 
vidual, may be allowed to charge adoptive 
parents, within prescribed limits, for such 
services an amount not to exceed the aver- 
age costs incurred; such average costs and 
prescribed limits to be determined in ac- 
cordance with rules and regulations pro- 
mulgated by the committee created by sec- 
tion 3. Inability of adoptive applicants to 
pay for all or any part of such costs shall 
not be a disqualifying factor in determining 
whether applicants are suitable parents for 
the child.” 

Sec. 7. The amendments made by this act 
shall take effect 4 months after the date of 
its enactment, except that the amendment 
made by the first section shall take effect on 
the date of the enactment of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 2, line 9, strike “having an or- 
ganized program for placing” and insert in 
lieu thereof “licensed to place.” 

On page 3, line 16, strike the words “nor 
shall” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“except that such records shall be available 
for inspection by authorities authorized by 
law to license child-placing agencies.” 

On page 3. line 16, change such“ to 


On page 3, line 17, insert the words “shall 
not” after the word “records.” 
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On page 3, line 18, insert the words “and 
the Commissioners” after the word “agency” 
and before the comma. 

On page 3, line 21, immediately before the 
word “agency”, insert “Commissioners or 
such.“ 

On page 3, line 23, immediately before the 
word “agency”, insert “Commissioners or 
such.” 

On page 6, line 3, insert the words “or re- 
ceive” after the word “make” and insert the 
words “or compensation whatsoever” after 
the word “charge.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, that concludes the bills to be called 
on the District of Columbia Calendar 
today. 


LEAHI HOSPITAL, HONOLULU, 
HAWAII 


Mr. JOHNSON of California submit- 
ted the following conference report and 
statement on the bill (H. R. 6025) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Army to 
grant a license to the Leahi Hospital, a 
nonprofit institution, to use certain 
United States property in the city and 
county of Honolulu, T. H.: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Rept. 1513) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6025) to authorize the Secretary of the Army 
to grant a license to the Leahi Hospital, a 
nonprofit institution, to use certain United 
States property in the city and county of 
Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii, having met 
after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment. 

PAUL SHAFER, 
LEROY JOHNSON, 
J. P. S. DEVEREUX, 
OVERTON BROOKS, 
CARL T. DURHAM, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON, 
J. S. COOPER, 
By R. C. H., 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6025) to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Army to grant a 
license to the Leahi Eospital, a nonprofit 
institution to use certain United States 
property in the city and county of Honolulu, 
T. H., submit the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the conferees and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 


LEGISLATION IN CONFERENCE 


On July 27, 1953, the House passed H. R, 
6025, a bill to authorize the Secretary of the 
Army to grant a license to the Leahi Hos- 
pital, a nonprofit institution, to use certain 
United States property in the city and county 
of Honolulu, T. H. The Senate, on Febru- 
ary 15, 1954, passed this measure, but with 
an amendment requiring the payment of a 
consideration of 50 percent of the fair rental 
value. 

In conference the Senate receded from its 
amendment on the following bases: First, 
the license to be granted is revocable at 
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the will of the Army and the hospital there- 
fore has no certain tenure of the property; 
secondly, the hospital will expend a very 
substantial sum in the improvement of the 
property, which improvement will be of di- 
rect benefit to the United States in the event 
the property is required for defense pur- 
poses at some time in the future; and, lastly, 
the fact that the hospital, which is sup- 
ported mainly out of Territorial funds, is 
a charitable institution whose primary pur- 
pose is to treat patients suffering from 
tuberculosis. 

The conferees were in full agreement that 
the end to be achieved by the Senate's 
amendment was a salutary one, but that in 
this particular case, taking into considera- 
tion the circumstances set out above, the 
purpose of its amendment and the principle 
underlying it were satisfied by the advan- 
tages which will ultimately accrue to the 
United States. 

PAuL SHAFER, 

Leroy JOHNSON, 

J. P. S. DEVEREUX, 

OVERTON Brooks, 

Cart T. DURHAM, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the con- 
ference report on the bill H. R. 6025 just 
filed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to, 

and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Carrell, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed a 
resolution (S. Res. 228) as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow and deep regret the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. DWIGHT 
Griswo.p, late a Senator from the State of 
Nebraska. 

Resolved, That the President of the Sen- 
ate appoint a committee, of which he shall 
be a member, to attend the funeral of the 
deceased Senator. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communi- 
cate these resolutions to the House of Rep- 
resentatives and transmit a copy thereof to 
the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased Sena- 
tor, the Senate do now adjourn until 
Wednesday next. 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST, LAND 
OF PROMISE AND OPPORTUNITY 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House, 
to revise and extend my remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, it was 
Horace Greeley who said, “Go West, 
akg man and grow up with your coun- 
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The Pacific Northwest is the last 
great frontier in continental United 
States and is a land of promise and op- 
portunity. Anyone undertaking to 
describe the recent economic and indus- 
trial development of the Pacific North- 
west sets out on a very difficult task, 
partly because of the magnitude of its 
economic advance, but mainly because 
of the unique character of the resources 
of the area on which its rapid industrial- 
ization has been achieved. The Colum- 
bia Basin in a dramatic construction and 
resource management program has 
moved with great rapidity to provide the 
entire country with some of its greatest 
defense and military needs and an 
equally large segment of its peacetime 
industrial requirements. 

It is not an easy task even for an 
individual who has lived in the North- 
west to describe properly this economic 
transformation that has occurred, but 
since the Federal part in this develop- 
ment is very great it is necessary that 
the picture as it has been unfolded be 
placed before the Congress. 

The resources of the Northwest are 
many and varied, but several of these 
are unique in amounts and richness, 
Mostly these are connected with the 
great quantities of water that nature 
supplies, and the favorable physical 
facilities for effective use of these 
abundant water resources. 

The water resources of the Northwest 
have their origin in the adjoining North 
Pacific Ocean with its vast area of warm 
waters from which high rates of evap- 
oration supercharge great air masses 
with a full load of moisture which is 
swept inland over western North 
America. 

Matching this great source of moisture 
supply are the Northeast’s magnificent 
mountains that induce heavy precipita- 
tion over a vast inland area. Fortunately 
these mountain ranges are parallel to 
the coast with the first range low and 
the others rising successively higher to 
the crest cf the Rocky Mountains far in- 
land. This arrangement provides tre- 
mendous amounts of prepitation over 
extensive areas and gives rise to large 
streams flowing long distances through 
great drops in elevation, to provide 40 
percent of the power potential of the 
entire country. 

The Columbia River, the second in size 
in the United States, with its tributaries, 
drains an area of 259,000 square miles on 
the Pacific slope of the North American 
Continent, mostly between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Cascade Range. The 
river has it source in Columbia Lake in 
the Rocky Mountains of Canada and 
flows a distance of 462 miles in British 
Columbia, Canada, before crossing the 
international boundary into the north- 
east corner of the State of Washington. 
In the United States the river flows gen- 
erally south through the central part of 
Washington to a junction with the Snake 
River, then turns and flows westerly and 
northwesterly to the Pacific Ocean, a 
total distance of 1,207 miles from its 
source in Columbia Lake. 

The Columbia River Basin contains 
a wealth of natural resources as yet 
relatively untouched, among the most 
important of which are the water re- 


sources, the potentialities of which far 
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exceed those of any other basin in the 


Nation. Projects that have resulted 
from Federal investigations have mate- 
rially assisted in the economic develop- 
ment of the Pacific Northwest. The re- 
cent large industrial growth and the re- 
sulting population increase clearly reveal 
the prospect of a continued upward 
trend in the future. It is therefore evi- 
dent that the water resources of the 
basin must be developed and controlled if 
expansion is not to be retarded. The 
need for further flood control, both re- 
gional and local extension of naviga- 
tion, additional hydroelectric power, and 
expansion of irrigation and other water 
uses has already been established. 

In order to provide for the control of 
floods and to develop the water resources 
of the Willamette River Valley, Congress 
in the Flood Control Act of 1938, author- 
ized a comprehensive plan of improve- 
ment for the basin as recommended by 
the Chief of Engineers in House Docu- 
ment No. 544, 75th Congress. The plan 
as modified by subsequent acts of Con- 
gress provides for a system of reservoirs 
and bank protection projects. The proj- 
ects have been designed to provide for 
the maximum development of the water 
resources of the basin. Congress in the 
Flood Control Act of 1950, authorized the 
construction of additional reservoirs and 
local protection projects in the Columbia 
River Basin, including the Willamette 
River Basin, in accordance with the rec- 
ommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in House Document No, 531, 81st Con- 
gress, 

It is only within the last 15 years, how- 
ever, that we have proceeded with the 
comprehensive program of harnessing 
these great resources. Since so much of 
this development is related to the prob- 
lems and programs of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and require continued congres- 
sional appropriations it is important that 
we frequently reexamine the significant 
place of these resources and the programs 
and policites for their development. 

The very vastness of these Northwest 
water resources occasioned by the great 
volume of water from heavy precipita- 
tion and the steep descent to the sea 
through long river channels is the prin- 
cipal reason it has remained unhar- 
nessed for so long. It has been too large 
an undertaking for private enterprise or 
for the States and municipalities. It 
was not until the united action of the 
people of the Northwest and the Federal 
agencies had formulated comprehensive 
plans that it was possible to proceed with 
the systematic building of dams and in- 
stallation of generating equipment to 
match the potentials of the rivers. 

Until recent years it was not feasible 
to build dams and generating equipment 
of the size required to bring the rivers 
of the Northwest under control. Impor- 
tant technological developments and 
progress in engineering skills at last 
made it possible to harness these rivers 
with facilities to match the great vol- 
ume of stream flow and the enormous 
power potential. There has now been 
15 years of progress in the program of 
harnessing the rivers of the Northwest, 
but we are still only in the early stages 
rather than near the finishing of these 
projects. Complete harnessing of all 
the potential power will require many 
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more dams, only a few of which are as 
yet constructed. These must be planned 
and constructed before these great rivers 
will be completely harnessed and their 
services made available to the country. 

Fortunately we can plan with confi- 
dence on the yearly recurrence of the 
great amounts of precipitation. The 
pattern of stream flow and the power 
potential will also extend into the future 
in much the same dependable pattern as 
in the past. These assurances need only 
an understanding of the unchangeable 
physical foundation which provides the 
water supply in such large dependable 
amounts. 

The air masses from the north Pacific 
Ocean that are swept in over successive- 
ly higher tiers of mountains of the 
Northwest provide the appropriate nat- 
ural facilities for the deposition of tre- 
mendous amounts of moisture, chiefly 
in the form of winter snowfall. It is the 
gradual release of these extensive ac- 
cumulations, during the spring and sum- 
mer months, which furnish the large 
volumes of water for the many North- 
west streams with their great potential 
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power. Additional dams and other fa- 
cilities that are projected will still fur- 
ther bring under control these tremen- 
dous supplies of water so that they can 
be released in a more regular manner to 
provide continuous year-round low-cost 
hydroelectric energy. 

The Bonneville Dam, the first great 
unit on the Columbia River, was started 
in 1933. Since completion in 1939 this 
project has contributed a yearly sup- 
ply of near 4 billion kilowatt-hours of 
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electricity. These are very large 
amounts, but they will be still further 
enlarged as various dams on the Colum- 
bia and its tributaries provide the regu- 
lating reservoirs which will permit a 
more regular flow of water through the 
Bonneville generators. 

The development of the natural re- 
sources of the Northwest, the heavy pop- 
ulation growths, and the expansion of its 
industry and economy are shown by the 
following tables: 


Population! increases, Pacific Northwest States, 1940, 1950, and 1953 (estimated) 


Area and State 


eee 

Apr. 1. 10 Apr. 1. 1000 {aly 1. 1988 change, 
5,079, 965 5, 366, 000 37.2 
588, 637 598, 000 13.9 
591, 024 618, 000 11.0 
1, 521, 341 1, 630, 000 49.6 
1,736, 191 ; 378, 20.000 45.1 
— — — 
131, 669,275 | 150, 697,361 | 130, 629, 000 21.2 
3.0 3.4 3 “4 


1 Includes military personnel but not those overseas. 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


Industry group of employed persons for the Pacific Northwest States, in numbers and percent distribution, 1950 


Pacific Northwest Idaho Montana 1 Oregon Washington 
Industry —¼. . ͤ . . . ... ͥ—— . ö o — 
Number Percent] Number Percent] Number [Pereent Number Percent] Number |Percent 
e er a a 1,841,025 | 100.0 205,993 | 100.0 218, 460 | 100. 0 576, 510 | 100.0 840, 062 100.0 
tr net forestry and fisheries 269,356 | 14.6 56,108 | 27.2 54,989 | 25.2 73,205 | 12.7 85, 054 10.1 
ining...--------------22----- 22022 nnn ——rç—vðſä6 20, 255 1.1 5, 374 2.6 9, 342 4.3 1,650 .3 3, 889 5 
2 ——— — ater encennnnnnnsenenensnccenen= 142, 147 7.7 15,501 7.5 14. 771 6.8 42, 927 7.4 69, 948 8.2 
Manufacturing .-.-------..----------+---------~-------~--- 346, 543 18.8 18, 989 9.2 18, 515 8.5 130, 609 22.7 178, 430 21.2 
‘Transportation, communications, and other public utilities. 167, 577 9.1 18, 577 9.0 22, 509 10.3 49, 605 8.6 76, 886 9.2 
Wholesale and retail An 373, 479 20.3 39, 493 19.2 41, 628 19.1 118, 388 20.5 173, 970 20.7 
Finance, insurance, and real estato ..-----.----------- — 61, 469 3.3 4, 816 2.3 5, 018 2.3 19, 573 3.4 32, 062 3.8 
Business and repair services 54, 501 2. 90 6, 3.0 6, 266 2.9 18, 009 3.1 24, 024 2.9 
Personal services 100, 134 5.4 10, 757 5.2 10, 488 4.8 32, 174 5.6 46, 715 5.6 
Entertainment and recreation services 19, 241 1.0 2, 134 1.0 1, 960 9 6, 263 1.1 8, 884 1.1 
Professional and ronas Services 170, 616 9.3 17, 033 8.3 19, 232 8.8 52, 546 9.1 81. 805 9.7 
Public administration 88, 344 4.8 7,93 3.8 10, 107 4.6 28, 695 4.1 46, 629 5.6 
MINNIE ANE A E fonda G A pecan A 27, 363 1.5 096 1.5 3,635 1.7 7,866 1.4 12, 766 1.5 


1 Only 11 counties of western Montana are in the Pacific Northwest region, but these figures are for Montana, total. 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population, 1950. 


Major sources of income payments, United 
States and Pacific Northwest States— 
Selected components as a percent of total 
income, 1952 
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Continental 

nited States. 6.7 | 15.9 21.5 25.6) 4.1 1.5 
daho . 22.5 | 15.9 | 10.9 | 22.5 | 5.1 2.5 
Montana 1. 21.2 | 17.4 | 7.2 21.2 4.7 5.4 
Oregon 8.7 16.2 22.0 | 28.5 40 2 
W. m.] 6.721. 1 18.6 263) 5.2 +3 


1 Only 11 counties of western Montana are in the 
Pacific Northwest, but these figures are for the State. 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Survey of 
current business, August 1953, p. 9. 
Income payments per capita, United States 
and Pacific Northwest States, 1940 and 1952 


Percent 
1940 1952 | increase 
1940-52 
United States $575 | $1, 639 185.0 
Pacific Northwest pawei 
dah 443 | 1,438 224.6 
577 | 1,697 194. 1 
575 1,733 201. 3 
632 1,810 186.3 


1 5 total State rather than only the 11 western 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. Survey of 
Current Business, August 1953, p. 13. 


DOMINANT POSITION OF HYDROPOWER IN 
NORTHWEST 

It is fortunate that shortly after the 
Bonneville Dam was well along the way 
to completion, the greatest of all Ameri- 
can hydroelectric projects, the Grand 
Coulee Dam and powerplant, was under- 
taken so that by 1941 the first power was 
available to make its great contribution 
to the winning of World War II. Since 
that time additional generators have 
been added until now its capacity is in 
the neighborhood of 14 billion kilowatt- 
hours of electricity per year. This can 
still further be increased as additional 
projects are completed upstream to pro- 
vide a more equalized and continuous 
flow of water. 

Within the last year the Hungry Horse 
project in Montana, on the south fork 
of the Flathead River, has been com- 
pleted and is now supplying large 
amounts of electricity to the Northwest 
power pool. Fortunately several other 
large projects are scheduled for com- 
pletion within this year or soon there- 
after. The McNary Dam on the Colum- 
bia River is now commencing to contrib- 
ute its great power potential. The Chief 
Joseph Dam is also under construction 
and the project on the Columbia at The 
Dalles will place large additional blocks 
of power on the line within the next few 


years. These additional dams will come 
near to doubling the present power ca- 
pacity on the Columbia River. But their 
completion will still be far from the 
total potential, the development of which 
will require the construction of many 
projects not yet approved. 

The significance of these great 
amounts of power cannot be measured 
solely by their size and the relative pro- 
portion of the total power produced in 
the United States, imposing as these 
figures may be. It is of equal impor- 
tance and in some ways of far greater 
significance that this power is available 
at a cheaper rate than can be found any- 
where else in the United States. Power 
has generally been sold by the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration at wholesale 
rates of $17.50 per kilowatt-year which 
is 2 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

These tremendous amounts of power 
at such low rates have significance not 
only in assuring the development of 
heavy power-consuming industries, like 
aluminum and other light metal indus- 
tries, but in making available these and 
other products for the war effort with 
the greatest economy possible. As a re- 
sult the total burden on the American 
taxpayer has been reduced sufficiently to 
largely offset the total capital cost of all 
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of these great power projects. Further- 
more, these low rates are sufficient to 
return the entire investment with inter- 
est in less than 50 years. 

The alternative to this program would 
have been the building of tremendous 
steam-generating plants, utilizing large 
supplies of petroleum, natural gas, or 
coal when we were not prepared to take 
on such a burden. Mineral energy re- 
sources of this country would have been 
more rapidly depleted while the great 
recurring energy of these large North- 
west rivers would have continued to rush 
through the stream channels, unhar- 
nessed, and out to the sea. Where coal 
is available at the very cheapest rate the 
fuel cost alone is 2 mills or more per 
kilowatt-hour, an amount in excess of 
the total generating costs on the rivers 
of the Northwest. On the other hand, 
this great water resource which is con- 
tinuously supplied by nature is available 
with only moderate capital expenditures 
for heavy power using American indus- 
tries. 

By these developments a permanent 
and low-cost natural resource is har- 
nessed and brought to the service of 
mankind instead of accelerating the ex- 
haustion of our limited-energy fuels that 
are already becoming so expensive that 
both war and peacetime costs are in- 
flated. Without these great hydroelec- 
tric projects the costs would be substan- 
tially higher. 

These are only a few of the justifica- 
tions for promoting the early and orderly 
completion of these great Northwest 
facilities. The financial resources in- 
vested in water-control dams, reservoirs, 
and generating facilities should continue 
to be provided by Congress as one of 
the most sound and businesslike Federal 
developments within the country. It is 
all clearly in harmony with our national 
economic welfare and is essential to our 
military power. Great fundamental 
economic strength, as well as military 
strength, are essential in the contest we 
are now waging with the rival and de- 
structive autocratic forces attempting to 
enslave the great masses of population 
throughout the world. 


HIGH TENSION TRANSMISSION LINES 


This contribution of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in providing funds for build- 
ing powerplants which generate great 
amounts of power at low cost has been 
made more effective by a parallel pro- 
gram of building great interconnecting 
transmission lines which bring power 
from widely separated generating fa- 
cilities into a great power pool. This 
has permitted a free choice of location of 
industry with reference to the labor sup- 
ply, transportation facilities, raw ma- 
terials and other factors. The trans- 
mission system has therefore provided 
great flexibility in the economy of the 
Northwest that would not have been 
possible without high tension intercon- 
necting transmission facilities. The 
interconnection thus provided for all of 
the power projects of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and those of the private utili- 
ties has created a great power pool into 
which surplus or extra power from all 
generating units can be fed, and from 
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which the special needs of industries and 
the different parts of the Northwest can 
be met with great effectiveness. 

These interconnections have been a 
matter of great economy but they have 
been beyond the reaches of private enter- 
prise to provide. This is one of the great 
services rendered by the Federal program 
in the Northwest. Several public utilities 
operating outside the Columbia Basin 
have also been incorporated in this 
Northwest power pool, including public 
utilities and generating plants in Mon- 
tana, southern Idaho, and as far away as 
Utah. The beneficial influence of this 
great Northwest power pool with its in- 
terconnecting lines are provided mainly 
by the activities of the Bonneville Power 
Administration. 

This integration of power lines, gen- 
erating equipment, and facilities 
throughout the Northwest has been a 
powerful natural resource conserving 
device. It has permitted the produc- 
tion of power in those areas where the 
water is most available and where the 
cheapest generation of power can take 
place. It has made it possible for public 
utilities at many project sites to con- 
serve water and otherwise operate on a 
more economical basis. The flexibility 
in distributing the tremendous amounts 
of power, especially from the Grand 
Coulee project has increased the capac- 
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ity of the system without increasing the 
investment. 

The following statistical tables attest 
to the success of this program: 


Generation by the principal electric utility 
systems of the Pacific Northwest, fiscal 
year 1953 


s Kilo- Total 
Utilities watt- genera- 
hours tion 


Publicly owned: 
Bonneville Power Adminis- | Billion | Percent 
1 17. 7. 


Seattle City Licht 
Tacoma City Light 9 2.9 
Total publicly owned 20. 2 66.0 
Privately owned: 
Puget Sound Power & Light | Billion | Percent 
. ad cake waiiocare 1.7 5.6 
Washington Water Power Co. 2.0 6.5 
Pacific Power & Light Co 7 2.3 
Portland General Electric Co. 8 2.6 
Montana Power Co- 3.0 9.8 
Idaho Power Co- 2.2 7.2 
Total privately owned 10.4 34.0 
Total generation 1 30.6 100.0 


1 The above utilities are members of the Northwest 
power pool, Utah Power & Light Co. and British 
Columbia Electric Co. are also members of the pool, but 
are not included because their major service areas lie 
outside the Pacific Northwest region. 


Source: U. 8. Department of the Interior. Bonneville 
Power Administration. The Columbia River power 
system; 1953 report. Portland 8, Oreg., p. 31. 


Bonneville Power Administration sales by class of customer, 1989-53 
[Millions of kilowatt-hours] 


Sales to industry 


To To 
publicly | privately | To Federal 
Year ending June 30 poy PEGE DY Ae owned owned agencies | All sales 
uminum| dustry dustry utilities utilities 
— — EANN — ͤ —— ——————— 009 . 30 
TTT. . RI 15 Fa Kote, AERE SES ee 09 3 e 192 
1941. 523 5 528 32 318 @) 878 
1942. 1,845 77 1, 922 142 358 3 2, 425 
1913. 3. 589 442 4.031 435 739 65 5. 270 
1944. 5, 454 825 6, 279 728 1, 467 197 8, 671 
1945. 4, 667 498 5, 165 824 2, 057 466 8, 512 
1946. 2, 539 233 2, 772 636 1,903 521 5. 832 
1947. 4, 261 159 420 1,045 2, 378 419 8, 262 
1948. 4, 902 210 35,112 1, 561 3,181 435 10, 289 
1949. 5, 666 334 2 6, 000 2. 079 3. 344 547 11, 970 
1950. 5, 863 366 126, 220 2, 840 3, 312 658 13. 039 
1951. 6, 544 743 27, 287 3.414 3, 584 790 15, 075 
1952... 6. 472 1,022 17,494 4, 803 3, 798 921 17,016 
9 6, 547 910 7, 457 5, 103 2, 784 1,038 „ 382 


1 Less than 500,000 kilowatt-hours. 


2 Interruptible power sold to industry amounted to 81 million kilowatt-hours in 1948, or less than 1 percent of the 
total, but this had increased to 1,668 million kilowatt-hours and 1,886 million kilowatt-hours in 1951 and 1952 respec- 


tively, or about 11 percent of the total. 


Source: U. S. Department of the Interior, Bonneville Power Administration. Columbia River Power and the 


Aluminum Industry: a research report. 


Residential and rural service, average use per 
customer and average price per kilowatt- 
hour, 1938-52 


Kilowatt-hours per | Price per kilowatt- 
hour 


customer 


Calendar 
year 


1938... 1,410 4.02 32.65 
1939. 1, 467 3.87 12.55 
1940. 1, 589 3.74 2.27 
1941 1,776 3. 65 2.08 
1942. 2, 024 3. 57 1.94 
1923 2, 279 3. 50 1.84 
1944. 2, 504 3.41 1. 74 
1945. 2, 801 3.32 1.00 
19468. 3.219 3.13 1.58 
1947. 3, 696 3.00 1.49 


1 Partially estimated from State commission data. 


July 1953, table 1. 


P. 17. 


Residential and rural service, average use per 
customer and average price per kilowatt- 
hour, 1938-52—Continued 


Kilowatt-hours per | Price per kilowatt- 
toi hour 


Calendar 
United 
States 
total 
(cents) 
1948. 2. 92 
1949. 2.87 
1950. 2.81 
1951. 2.74 
1952. 2.71 


Source: Edison Electric Institute. 
RISE OF ALUMINUM INDUSTRY IN NORTHWEST 
The rise of aluminum from its obscure 
position of 70 years ago, when there were 
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only small supplies available which were 
selling for $5 a pound, to a position of 
one of the most important of our modern 
metals, is one of the most dramatic 
stories of modern times. Because it re- 
quires approximately 10 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity to produce 1 percent of 
aluminum metal there has been a match- 
ing rapid increase in gigantic electric- 
generating facilities, both on our great 
rivers and through construction of a few 
large steam-generating plants. The 
Northwest has played a prominent, and 
in some ways almost a dominant, role in 
providing the needed large-scale hydro- 
electric-generating plants and the proc- 
essing plants used in the refining of 
aluminum. 

Volume production of aluminum is 
largely the history of the last 25 years 
and more strictly the last 15 years, The 
annual production reached approxi- 
mately 200,000 tons in 1939, but this 
was expanded in a spectacular program 
to almost a million tons by the war year 
1943. Just after the war there was a 
drastic reduction in output to a little 
over 400,000 tons in 1946. Since that 
time, however, there has been a rapid in- 
crease in peacetime use coupled with a 
recurrence of a very large demand for 
stockpiling and war purposes. Our ex- 
panded airplane manufacturing program 
and rapidly growing peacetime uses has 
brought us to a near 1,200,000 tons per 
year, an amount approximately 6 times 
that of 1940. 

Sites capable of producing cheap and 
abundant hydroelectricity have been 
closely tied with the production of alu- 
minum because of the technological 
problems involved in freeing aluminum 
from its chemical combination with oxy- 
gen. This must be done in an electrolytic 
process which makes the cost for power 
the most important item in its produc- 
tion. Large blocks of low-cost power 
constitutes the dominant element in the 
location of aluminum-refining plants. 

The Northwest, with its magnificent 
hydroelectric-power resources, has been 
able to provide for the rapid increase 
in production of this useful military and 
industrial metal. Because of dominant 
use of aluminum for aircraft and other 
military facilities the Northwest has 
made great contribution to the military 
power of the United States and the 
maintenance of democracy throughout 
the world. Production of abundant 
quantities of aluminum has been pos- 
sible largely because of sound programs 
of harnessing the power resources of the 
Columbia River. 

The first inquiry and study of the 
Northwest as a possible area for the 
manufacturing of aluminum was made 
not long after the Federal Government, 
through the Army engineers, started 
construction of the Bonneville Dam on 
the lower Columbia River in 1933. Com- 
pletion of this large dam with its hydro- 
electric plant was the decisive factor in 
inducing the first aluminum plant to lo- 
cate in the Northwest. Following this 
the building of the Grand Coulee proj- 
ect and the availability of power from 
that source provided a favorable set- 
ting for one company after another to 
locate plants in the Northwest for the 
production of this important metal. 

The first production of aluminum in 
the Northwest came in 1940 when 2 per- 
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cent of the national total was produced, 
but this jumped to 22 percent in 1941, 27 
percent in 1943, and 41 percent in 1945, 

The total Northwest output was only 
5,000 tons in 1940, but this had grown 
to 203,000 tons in 1945, 295,000 tons in 
1948, 343,000 in 1950, and 350,000 tons 
in 1952. The Northwest is contributing 
approximately 40 percent of all of the 
aluminum produced in the United States. 
In some years it has been over 50 percent. 

The first year of heavy consumption of 
electricity for the production of alumi- 
num in the Northwest was 1941, with 
the use of nearly one-half billion kilo- 
watt-hours. This jumped to almost 2 
billion kilowatt-hours in the next year, 
and approximately 5 billion kilowatt- 
hours in the years 1944-45, the peak of 
wartime production. Peacetime opera- 


tions took up much of the slack from re- 


ceding war orders so that by 1950 there 
was a close approach to 6 billion kilo- 
watt-hours. In 1951 and 1952, 6% billion 
kilowatt-hours of electricity were uti- 
lized by the aluminum industry in the 
Pacific Northwest. This provided in ex- 
cess of 40 percent of the entire aluminum 
production for the United States. 

The significance of all of this for the 
Northwest was in new industries, in- 
creased employment, and the diversifica- 
tion of the economy. Aluminum pro- 
vided the base for a recent rapid growth 
of numerous peacetime manufacturing 
concerns, also the continued operation 
of airplane and other factories devoting 
their attention to the production of de- 
fense materials. 

The ready availability of great blocks 
of power and the rapid rate at which it 
was possible to expand the aluminum 
production was one of the most impor- 
tant and decisive factors in providing the 
military might that brought victory in 
World War II. The ready availability 
of these tremendous amounts of power 
and the rapid expansion of aluminum 
output in the Northwest again made it 
possible for us to arm rapidly to meet the 
crisis of the Korean war. These great 
blocks of power have permitted rapid ex- 
pansion in the manufacturing of not 
only aluminum but many other products 
that were essential to our war and mili- 
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tary efforts. All this is basic in our prep- 
aration to defend ourselves and the 
principles of freedom throughout the 
world. 

It is highly significant that these large 
blocks of power have been available at 
the lowest possible cost. It has required 
less expenditures than would have been 
necessary to provide equivalent amounts 
of power at other locations. Especially 
were there great savings over the burn- 
ing of expensive and scarce mineral fuel 
in steam plants to furnish power that 
has been so readily available by harness- 
ing these great Northwest rivers. 

It is important for us to review these 
basic facts that have been only slowly 
learned in this significant development 
and make use of them as guides in de- 
termining the appropriate program for 
future development. No section of the 
country is as fortunate as the Northwest 
in having tremendous amounts of pre- 
cipitation distributed over high moun- 
tain areas. This is the setting for a very 
large runoff through rivers that descend 
through many feet of elevation to pro- 
vide great potential power. The 
amounts are very large and the costs so 
low that their full development is highly 
significant for the future industrial and 
military development of this country, as 
will be seen from the following tables: 
Primary aluminum production, the United 

States and Pacific Northwest, 1939-53 

[Thousands of tons] 


N 
`, United | Pacifie | Northwest 
Year 8 > as percent 
States Northwest of United 
States 
fr 
206. 3 5.0 2 
309. 1 67.0 22 
521.1 148.0 28 
920. 2 252.0 27 
776.4 281.0 36 
495. 1 203.0 41 
409. 6 148.0 36 
571.8 265.0 46 
623. 5 295.0 47 
603. 5 311.4 52 
718.6 343.0 48 
836. 9 364. 1 44 
937.3 350.0 37 
1, 252.0 477.0 38 


S. Bureau of Mines and the Bonneville 


Source: U. 
Power Administration, 
Aluminum reduction capacities i: United States and Pacific Northwest, 1944, December 
1952, and probable increase in Pacific Northwest, 1953-54 
{In thousands of short tons] 


In opera- 
tion De- AR yey rg 
cember | Pieted in 
1952 W 
The United States 1. ——.— 1.13251 —————ᷣ—— 1,227.5 | Indefinite 
Pacific Northwest: 
Washington: 
Longview. Reynolds. 50.0 
c Olin Corp... 33.2 
Spokane Alcoa 108.0 177.0 
ancouver..............-| AIcoũa o nooejoneno 8 76.1 
o Wenatchee 4 „ . - 40 85.0 
regon: 
‘Trontdale ARS SEE LE oS DOG... Alooa-...-.- o 
yD | PS Rape RRO RUA Demat ear Harvey Ma- —7jç—7⁊é———— . 24.0 
chine Co. 
Montana: Columbia Fall —— 50. 0 
(Anaconda Copper). 
Total, Pacific Northwest —E 498. 3 | 602. 3 
Percent increase, 1944-52 |1002.. 57.7 90.6 
1944-53-54. 
Percent of United States— ==... 4 


—— —̃ ̃ ͤ— — — (—— — ErTrSC yee 
1 Not including temporary operation, December 1952, of 96,100 tons for the United States which includes 8,900 tons 


at Alcoa’s plant at Vancouver, Wash. 


Source: U. 8. Surplus Property Board. Aluminum plants and facilities. Report to the Congress, Sept. 21, 1945, 
.83. Lutjen, G. P. Aluminum, Engineering and Mining Journal, February 1953, p. 80. U. S. Bureau o: Mine 


ight Metals Branch, 
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THE SPREAD OF MANUFACTURING 


The wartime industries based on alu- 
minum production and fabrication have 
spread rapidly over the Northwest. Im- 
portant plants built during the war con- 
tinue to function at Longview, Vancou- 
ver, Troutdale, Wenatchee, and Spokane. 

The continued dynamic character of 
this great Northwest industry has re- 
cently been demonstrated by the build- 
ing of another great aluminum plant at 
Columbia Falls, Mont., based primarily 
upon the power available from the Hun- 
gry Horse Dam. The Anaconda Copper 
Co. has established a large aluminum-re- 
duction plant which will be accompanied 
by extensive manufacturing plants. 
More recently, another company has ar- 
ranged for power that will soon be avail- 
able from the new project at The Dalles 
on the Columbia River. These are pres- 
ent projected plans, but they indicate 
the dynamic character of this great in- 
dustry in its Northwest setting. It 
should continue to develop as additional 
large power dams are completed and 
electricity is made available. 

The basic conditions of large blocks 
of power available at the lowest possible 
rates provide the foundation that has 
induced industries to be established in 
the Northwest. However, in spite of the 
rapid rate at which these great generat- 
ing facilities have been installed, many 
of the new industries have had to op- 
erate on interruptible rather than firm 
power. The total area demand for power 
has expanded even more rapidly than 
the generating equipment has been in- 
stalled. This is indicative of the dy- 
namic character of these industries. It 
demonstrates their solid economic posi- 
tion and the wisdom of locating in this 
part of the country. 

There seems to be ample justification 
for the continuation of this program of 
building additional dams and installing 
power facilities until the great energy 
of the Columbia River and its tributaries 
has been brought under complete con- 
trol. An orderly development and full 
use of all energy produced is assured. 
Earlier expressed concern that there 
would be no possibility of using such 
large amounts of electricity has proved 
to be without foundation. 

This low-cost energy is still largely 
running to waste and will require only 
the installation of dams and generating 
equipment to bring it under control to 
furnish a permanent, continuous source 
of energy, and thereby reduce the bur- 
den that otherwise would have to be 
placed on the higher cost exhaustible oil 
and gas resources and coal that is also in 
limited supply. 

Among the new Northwest plants are 
important facilities to roll aluminum 
metal into semifinished products suita- 
ble for the manufacturing of numerous 
finished products. For example, the 
Northwest now has important finishing 
facilities in aluminum rod and wire prod- 
ucts located at Vancouver, and a large 
modern aluminum sheet-rolling mill at 
Spokane. This gives to the area the basic 
products in forms appropriate for manu- 
facturing numerous finished products for 
which this metal is suitable. 

In Washington and Oregon alone 
over 300 aluminum manufacturing en- 
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terprises have been developed, most of 
them since 1940, but mainly since World 
War II. Aluminum rods, wire, and 
sheets are available in abundance to 
fabricate numerous finished products 
for markets throughout the country and 
the world. Some of these manufactur- 
ing concerns specialize on the building 
of transportation equipment, the most 
important one being the airplane. 
Along with this there are several manu- 
facturing concerns providing light- 
weight, strong, and efficient equipment 
so extensively used on railroads, busses, 
and trucks throughout the country. 
Aluminum now finds very extensive 
applications as a building material and 
is used in numerous fixtures for homes 
and offices. Uses in machinery and in 
various types of industrial equipment 
have been rapidly expanded over the 
last number of years. It is taking its 
place as one of the most important of 
the conductors of electricity on high- 
tension transmission lines that are be- 
ing so rapidly extended throughout the 
country. It is rivaling copper in this 
important use and is finding numerous 
new uses in the form of wire and cable 
for other important purposes. 
PATTERN OF WATER SUPPLY REQUIRES FLOOD 
CONTROL 


The proximity of the Northwest to the 
greatest source of water supply in the 
Northern Hemisphere, the warm waters 
of the North Pacific Ocean, the 
landward-moving moisture-laden air 
masses, and the three parallel ranges of 
mountains arranged in tiers of ascend- 
ing elevation provide the appropriate 
physical setting for the abundant water 
resources of the Northwest. 

The Coast Range, with an average ele- 
vation of 1,500 feet, receives over 100 
inches of rainfall. This is matched by 
the heavy precipitation on the Cascade 
Range further inland which rises to 
heights generally intermediate between 
the Coast Range and the main range of 
the Rocky Mountains, where elevations 
of 9 to 12 thousand feet provide the 
physical basis for a third heavy belt of 
precipitation to give the Northwest the 
heaviest water supply of the entire 
country. 

Predominantly the Northwest’s pre- 
cipitation comes during the winter sea- 
son mainly in the form of snow. There 
is very little precipitation during the 
summer months, but there are heavy 
rains in the autumn followed by heavy 
snows in the winter which pile up to 
great depths in the high mountains. 

Normally the heavy snow accumula- 
tions melt gradually to provide a favor- 
able pattern of waterfiow for several 
months of the year. This pattern is not 
sufficiently favorable, however, to pro- 
vide the even flow most desirable from 
the point of view of securing the maxi- 
mum energy. It becomes necessary, 
therefore, in order to secure the great- 
est returns, that equalizing reservoirs be 
constructed. Equalization of flow is 
basic to securing the full potential of hy- 
droelectric power at low rates. 

The accumulation of heavy snow in 
the high mountains of the Northwest 
provides a setting which occasionally re- 
sults in very destructive floods. On rare 
occasions exceptional sets of circum- 
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stances, such as unseasonably warm 
weather during the spring, will produce 
such rapid meltings of snow that floods 
become great destructive forces in lower 
river valleys. It is essential, therefore, 
that these great water resources be kept 
under control and this requires that ade- 
quate attention should be given to the 
facilities of flood control. These large 
rivers have been the principal agents that 
have produced an uneven topography. 
There is only a limited amount of level 
land available, and most of this down in 
the river valleys. This produces a situa- 
tion that is conducive to destruction and 
makes adequate provisions for control- 
ling floods imperative. 

The building of dams which create 
lakes of large storage capacity to con- 
trol these unusual amounts of runoff are 
essential features of the program. Since 
most of the cities with their economic 
activities are located in the river val- 
leys adequate flood protection is neces- 
sary to permit the great industries of this 
rapidly growing region to function effec- 
tively. 

Fortunately facilities necessary to pro- 
tect the area from the occasional floods 
that threaten its normal economic life 
will also make it possible to secure the 
beneficial uses of water as previously 
mentioned. An equalized fiow is essen- 
tial to the efficient generation of elec- 
tricity. Its availability in a continuous 
and fairly even fashion throughout the 
year is required for the most efficient 
functioning of most industries. 

Control works built for flood protec- 
tion should have ample storage space to 
catch the uneven streamflow so that 
water can be released in a manner re- 
quired for irrigation, navigation, for fish 
and wildlife as well as for the production 
of power. It is extremely fortunate that 
in seeking to prevent floods and to pro- 
tect the area from harmful results that 
other uses of water can also be pro- 
vided. 

COMPREHENSIVE NATURAL RESOURCES PROGRAM 

Along with dams and reservoirs there 
is a parallel program that must at all 
times be accorded a prominent position. 
Planning is required to provide a pro- 
gram of forest and range management 
that will permit favorable water condi- 
tions in the soil on the watershed to 
produce great timber crops and provide 
grazing. Forest and range management 
programs, including reforestation, must 
be given important and parallel consid- 
eration in order that the great water- 
sheds of the Northwest shall be main- 
tained in their highest productive 
capacity. 

Forests reduce the danger from quick 
melting of snow and too heavy runoffs 
after storms. A heavy covering of vege- 
tation will permit the water to infiltrate 
into the soil to be held for use of the 
plants and through which it can move 
more slowly into subsurface formations 
to emerge as springs. This treatment 
would utilize fully the great storage ca- 
pacity of the subsurface reservoirs and 
channels to provide for the area a more 
even discharge of its rivers and, there- 
fore, a higher possible use of its water 
resources. 

It is important, therefore, that all 
these parallel programs have their com- 
plete and well-understood position in the 
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total natural resource program. For 
these reasons an effective coordination 
of all of the natural resources programs 
becomes necessary. Basinwide planning 
becomes necessary and interrelated pro- 
grams must proceed in unison in order 
to secure most effective use of all re- 
sources. 

Matching the Northwest's prominence 
in aluminum production is its output of 
more than one-third the timber sup- 
plies of the country. The interrelation- 
ship of these two great activities makes 
it of national importance that the water 
resources on which both depend must 
be developed in a manner to make their 
full benefits available to the area and 
for the country generally. 

The Northwest’s water resources also 
furnish the habitat for the most profita- 
ble and productive fishery resources 
within the boundaries of the United 
States. The Northwest’s water resources 
must also continue to provide a suitable 
habitat for the salmon and other fish 
and aquatic resources. 

This is not only important from the 
point of view of fish produced within 
the rivers themselves but these rivers 
provide the spawning grounds for much 
of the fish life out in the ocean. The 
intimate interdependency of the natural 
resources habitats should be fully under- 
stood and all programs placed in their 
proper perspective. These resources on 
which the economic life and welfare of 
the people of the area depend must be 
intelligently managed. They will not 
manage themselves and unmanaged they 
will yield only a small fraction of their 
services. 

The vast scale on which all of these 
resources occur in the Northwest estab- 
lishes the fundamental justification for 
cooperative, basinwide, and even na- 
tional policies and programs. In order 
that these great resources may be suc- 
cessfully harnessed and made to con- 
tribute most completely to the welfare 
of the people, not only of the Northwest 
but of the entire country, the programs 
and policies must be made to fit the 
conditions, 

A working partnership composed of 
the States, the local communities, pri- 
vate enterprise, and the Federal Govern- 
ment is needed to properly develop and 
manage the areas water resources. 
Since nearly all the high mountain 
watersheds are within national forests, 
and much of the rest is under control of 
the Bureau of Land Management and 
the National Parks Service, it is evident 
that Federal policy is at the very heart 
of the watershed-management problem 
of the Northwest. It is also clear that 
the Federal Government has a promi- 
nent, and in some parts a dominant re- 
sponsibility in the management of the 
timber resources. 

Northwest timber has come to provide 
more than one-third the entire supply 
for the United States. This must be 
placed and maintained on a permanent 
or sustained-yield basis and the timber- 
lands must be managed for their service 
as watersheds. These Northwest moun- 
tains because of their steep slopes re- 
quire great care if they are to retain pre- 
cipitation for effective use in place and 
yield the surplus to the rivers with equal- 
ized flow. The snow-melt and the 
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springs feed the high mountain streams 
which in turn provide the rivers with 
their great power resources. These 
same water resources provide the basis 
for an extensive industrial use of water 
and supply the spawning grounds and 
supply base for great fisheries. 

The timber, hydroelectric energy, and 
the fishing resources are all intercon- 
nected as parts of the total water-re- 
source problem. The extensive and 
wonderfully arranged mountain system 
of the Northwest provides a highly ef- 
fective physical base for the deposition 
of the tremendous amounts of moisture 
which are the foundation of all the great 
resources. These factors bring a basic 
natural and physical unity to the re- 
sources problems of the Northwest. All 
are tied together in a manner which 
makes the coordinated program of the 
Federal Government, the State govern- 
ments, the local agencies, and private 
enterprise a necessity. 

The development and utilization of 
these great natural resources are tabu- 
lated in the following tables: 


Lumber production, 1952, Pacific Northwest 
States 


In thousands of board feet] 


Production 
Total pro- 
Area Western Douglas | duction 
ine 7 
region Fir region 
Pacific Northwest 3,857,223 | 10,154,072 | 14, 154,072 
(Percent of 
United 
3 ates — eR e e (37. 0) 
70. 861 | }10, 154, 072 | 12, 332, 366 
, 083, 429 1, 083, 429 
593, 500 |- 593, 500 
38, 240, 000 


Source: National Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
Washington, D. C 
Quantity and value of timber cut on the 
national forests, United States and Pacific 
Northwest States,’ 1952 


Land ex- 
Area Sales changes Total 
8 of timber cut 
jousands of board feet) 
United States 2 — 186, 411 4, 418, 530 
Pacific Northwest 98, 537 2 329, 093 
(Percent of 
United 
States) (52. 7) (52. 9) (5 
regon 1, 072, 262 82. 907 1, 155, 169 
Washington 676, 838 8, 765 685, 
Idaho 250, 725 1. 301 261, 116 
Montana 221, 731 5, 474 227, 205 
Value of timber cut 
United States $58, 274, 920 $1, 066, 289) ? $59,341,209 
Pacific Northwest. 32. 127, 128 499, 536 
(Percent of 
United 
States) (55.1) (46. 8) (55. 0) 
Oregon 18, 810,768) 420, 454 19, 231, 222 
Wash! es 9, 257, 105 42,891} 9, 209, 996 
Idaho 629, 614 5,650 2, 635, 270 
Montana 1, 429, 641 30, 835 1, 460, 176 


1 These totals include all of Montana, but only 11 
8 8 western Montana are in the Pacific North- 


2 Edition; forest prođucts not convertible into 

—.—— feet were cut, the value of which was $192,947 in 

Source: U Department of Agriculture, Forest 

Meat "Report of the Chief Statistical Supplement, 
Pp. 
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Quantity and value of timber cut on the 
national forests, United States and Pacific 
Northwest States, fiscal year 1953 


Land ex- 
Area Sales changes Total 
Qr nantity of timber cut 

__ (thous ousands ands of board feet) 
United States 1. 4, 981, 630 178, 719 5, 160, 355 
Pacific Northwest. 3.010, 486 98,799) 3. 118. 285 

(Percent of United 

States) (55.3) (60, 4) 
76, 853 1, 503, 645 
12, 432 903, 677 
5, 802 324, 43 


Montana 2 292, 398| 3, 622 296, 020 


Value of ae cut 


United States 1. $69, 722.037 $888, 98s! 870, 616, 025 


Pacific Northwest. 43, 767,662| 442.278 44. 200, 937 
(Percent of United 

States) (62.8)| (49.7) (62. 6) 

24, 777, 815 323. 172 25, 100, 987 

13. 84.07% 55.621 13. 950, 700 

3.226. 300% 11, 42 3, 237, 881 

1. 909,369} 11, 000 1, 920, 369 


1 Includes Alaska and Puerto Rico data also. 

2 For all of Montana although only the 11 western 
counties are in the Pacific Northwest area. 

In addition, forest products not convertible into 
board feet were cut, the value of which was $226,183. 


Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture. Report of 
the Chief of the Forest Serv ice, 1953; statistical supple- 
ment, p. 4. 


Ownership of commercial forest land of the 
United States, and of the Pacific Northwest 
States, as of 1945, revised September 1950 


[Thousand acres] 


7 Pacific 
United 
3 North- Oregon 
States west 
All ownerships.....| 459, 541 71, 101 | 26, 330 
Federally owned or man- 
aged (total) 89, 153 39, 570 15,251 
National forest.....-- 73, 494 32,297 11, 830 
o EA E 15, 659 7,273 3, 721 
State, county, and munic- 
io) Se See 27, 223 5, 059 1,101 
PVR DOE 343, 165 26, 482 9, 978 
CGS 
Wash- Mon- 
ington | tanai Idaho 
All ownerships 19, 874 14,758 | 10,149 
Federally owned or man- 
aged (total) 7, 761 10, 122 6, 436 
5, 811 9, 118 5, 838 
1,950 1,004 598 
2. 334 699 925 
9,779 3. 937 2,788 


1 These totals include all of Montana, but only part ot 
western Montana is in the Pacific Northwest region. 


Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture, Forest 
Service. Basic forest statistics for the 5 * us 
of January 1945 (revised September 1950), p. 


Quality of virgin timber stands in the Pacific 
Northwest and the United States 


Stand quality 
Area percent) 
Region (million 
acres) 
Pacific Northwest 18.5 
California and the Rocky 
Moun regions 22.8 
ccc 2.3 
1.0 
United States 44. 6 


Source: Mahoney, J. R. gist resources activity of 
the Federal Government. U. Library of 3 
Legislative Reference Servico, “public Affairs tin 
No. 76. January 1950, p. 192, 
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Fish catch, United States, Oregon, and Fish catch, United States, Oregon, and Wash- Mine production of selected minerals in the 
ington, 1952—Continued 


Pacific Northwest,’ and the United States, 
1950 


Washington, 1952 


[Recoverable content of ores] 


United States total „000, Area Zine 
——_-—s’—sav¥;és5s:—sdWW—SNLINGLOD............ 
% A r „b 2 Ü) o Shh TO 
Geenen % — 1, 839, 000 tons 
i fas alata Sas — United Statesctotah. 909, 343/430, 827142, 450, 014 625 375 
ee eee, na: Pacific Northwest 
(total) 
Washington 48. 920. 000 
Gen 13, 112, 000 yo ee 
A 12, 418, 000 zoar above types, both 
= States 
Halibut: 0 types, both States 
Washington. 3, 088. 000 
Oregon 73, 000 


1 These figures include total production for Montana, 
but the Pacific Northwest includes in Montana only the 
11 counties in the western part. 


Source: U. 8. Department ol of Interior, Bureau of 
Mines. Minerals yearbook, s 


1950 


U. 8. Department of the Interior, Fish and 


— ä — Source: 
3. 161, 000 Wildlife Service. 


Mineral production of the Pacific Northwest States, i 


Pacific Northwest 


Mineral 


ue Value 
Quantity) (thou- 
) sands) 


Antimony ore and euni ce aS Short tons, 
Clays (except for cement) ri Thousand 
Clays sold or used for cement do 


Copper er (reaverabie content). 

(recoverable content) 

Lead (recoverable content) ------------ 

Manganese ore (35 percent or more Mn). 

— oo ore (5 to 35 percent aya 
atura! 


2 2 

Undistributed: Barite (1949-50) cement, | 
abrasive garnet, stone (crushed sand- 
stone and limestone 1950), tale, van- 
adium concentrate, vermiculite, etc., 
and minerals whose value must be 
concealed for certain years (indicated 
in appropriate column by reference to 
footnote 1). 

Other 


Troy ounces.. 
Short tons 


Thousand short tons 
Thousand troy ounces 
Thousand short tons. 
Short 


1 Exact breakdown for Pacific Northwest is not available because oaly Montana 
west of the Continental Divide should be included but such a segregation was not 


very practicable. 
2 Value included with “undistributed.” 
3 Excludes sand and sandstone “ground.” 


WATER FOR IRRIGATION 


The Northwest occupies a unique posi- 
tion in the “arid West,“ primarily be- 
cause it has several broad belts with 
heavier precipitation than the humid 
eastern half of the country. These are 
in the high mountains, however, where 
the climate is too cold or the topogra- 
phy too steep for successful irrigation. 
Extensive areas at intermediate eleva- 
tions have a fortunate combination of 
favorable topography, deep fertile soil 
and sufficient precipitation to provide 
some of the most productive nonir- 
rigated wheat-growing farms in the 
United States. In 1952 these Northwest 


farms contributed 125 million bushels of 
wheat which was 10 percent of the na- 
tional total. There is substantial pro- 
duction of other dry-land crops. 


of mineral production. 


The irrigated sections of the North- 
west, principally the river valleys, have 
in general an abundant supply of water 
and some of the country’s best irrigated 
farms are found in this area. 

The real challenge of the Northwest is 
in the great volume of unused water run- 
ning out to the sea. After all existing 
and planned projects have been com- 
pleted there will still be more water dis- 
charged from the Columbia River than is 
used on all the irrigated farms in the 
United States. 

In this challenge there is the dilemma 
that the enormous quantities of water 
in the Northwest rivers have cut the 
channels so deep that the level land 
where the water could be used is far 
above the beds of the rivers. Powerful 
pumping facilities are needed to bring 


* Excludes certain stone included with “other” or “undistributed.” 
Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines. Minerals Yearbook, 1950. Statistical summary 


the water back up to the level where it 
can be used. 

The first of these great undertakings, 
the Columbia Basin project, is now com- 
mencing to wield its powerful influence 
on the testimony of the Northwest. De- 
signed to bring 1 million acres of land 
under irrigation, water is now available 
for nearly 200,000 acres or one-fifth of 
the total. For this project great pumps 
transfer the water from the Roosevelt 
Lake, behind the Grand Coulee Dam, to 
the Columbia Plateau, a vertical distance 
of approximately 300 feet. 

This pumping will take large amounts 
of power but it is the great rivers which 
provide the abundant power at the low- 
est possible costs. This represents a 
highly efficient use of resources and is a 
sound way to balance the economy of the 
Northwest. 
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Land areas and principal farm land uses: United States and Pacific Northwest States, i 1940, 1950 


United States Pacific Northwest ! Oregon Washington Montana Idaho 
Item Percen Percent 
1950 change, 1950 change, 
1940-50 1940-50 


Thousand acres_|1, 903,825 |1, 905,362 | —0.09 250, 719 |251,168 | —0.18 | 61, 642 
Percent 60.9 55.7 5.2 43.9 35.8 8.1 


33.0 

Teepe (Apr. 5, 382, 162 6, 096,799 |—11. 72 205, 016 |239,001 |—14. 22 | 59, 827 
20, 328 

82 


Land in farms Thousand acres. I, 158, 566 l, 000, 882 9. 21110, 169 89,919 |—22. 51 
if Sl farmland and . per $64. 96 $31.71 | 104.85 | $41.83 | $19. 56 | 113.85 
Land in ine) according to 
use: 


Cropland harvested__..... Thousand acres_| 344,399 | 321, 242 7.21 | 18,680 | 15,077 | 23.89 
Cropland, * 5 477, 838 171 | 26.35 | 32,417 | 31,923 1.55 
Land total — — 619, 696 6 @) 75, 812 C) @) 1 
Wood 8 . 219,814 | 137,178 | 160.24 | 12,573 | 5,372 134. 05 
Irrigated Sand in farms do. 125, 787 17,983| 43.4] 5,750 8,007 11.48 
1 N 11 e ee of western Montana are in the Pacific Northwest; consequently : Not available. 
the total is high because all of Montana is here included. Those 11 western Mon- 21949. 
tana counties contain about 16 of Montana’s land area and about 35 of its population. Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. Census of Agriculture, 1940, 1950. 


Pacific Northwest, summary table Bureau of Reclamation and Corps of Engineers civil functions projects 1 


U.S. Tea: of the Interior, Bureau of 
Reclamation projects 


U. S. Army Corps of Engineers projects 


Rivers and harbors ? 


All pro! 
Fiscal year — 


Total 
Wash 1 rivers and 
harbors, 
1946-54 


Through 1939__|$57, 241,953] 8208, $239,749,158] $277,000] $57,000] $4, 111, 000} $4, 031, 000| $8, 199, 000 $247, 948, 158 
F SIE ONO co 838, 000| 31, 185,000 32, 799, 42, 726, 600 
1941 3 883, 164| 20, 274, 951| 22, 258, 28, 177, 276 
1942. 1, 984, 000 17, 865,000) 24, 909, 28, 606, 000 
1943. 433, 804) 20, 245, 525) 23, 330, 23, 530, 539 
1944. 704, 285 2,061,528) 6,441, 7,359, 944 
1945. 2, 965, 4, 220, 754 11, 906, 350) - 11, 906, 350 
1946... 2, 996, 200| 19, 503, 000) 34, 307, 260) „ 364, 000 $575, 000 39, 246, 260 
TORT es 3, 587, 242) 22, 049, 800| 32, 536, 6, 225,000} 3,674, 800} _____._-.- 42, 436, 072 
1948. 4, 008, 000 32,709, 000 47, 484, 250 13, 66, 351, 250 
2 — — ae 1, 419, 425) 54, 493, 750| 79, 600, 665) 17, 566, 132, 823, 665 
1950. 2, 940, 510| 71, 067, 533/101, 768, 368) 27, 390, 172, 783, 368 
1951. 1. 813, 749 47, 097, 528 76, 078, 003 34, 791, 167, 758, 003 
1952. 1, 340, 000) 27, 048, 600) 52, 983, 943 47, 178, 165, 678, 943 
1983. 937, 000 21, 180, 000 44, 737, 000 39, 529, 185, 383, 100 
e BEONE 18, S61, 433) -. 291. 170 21, 964, 684 40, 837, 286 $ 84, 165, 000/6152, 297, 286 
Total. 145, 942, 844/103, 424, 663 72, 405, 1491549, 955, 258 871, 727, 1 5 689, 000 1, 050, 000 176 N 850, 3 90078, 531, 000 300, 860, 900|1,515,012,814 
1 Bureau of Reclamation projects and Corps of Engineers rivers and harbors ‘ Includes 1951 reallocation of prior-year funds amounting to $869,000. 
jects are for the Columbia River Basin area. Corps of Engineers flood control Contains subtraction of $91,000 reallocation of prior-year funds. 
3252 are for States’ total areas. : Includes $2 million surplus from comple projects from prior-year appro- 
2 Fiscal year 1908 is 1st year for which flood-control general appropriations were Priations. 
3 Data for rivers and harbors projects prior to 1946 not readily a available. Columbia Sources: U. S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Reclamation. U. 8. Army 
River at Bonneville, Oreg., total appropriations through June 30, 1945, amounted Corps of Engineers. 
to $84,492,876.30. 
The Department of the Interior with Bonneville Power Administration—Appro- Bonneville Power Administration—Appro- 
its ramified operations over public land priations, fiscal years 1937-54 clon br A yas Sada sep asa 


areas and their utilization and develop- 


ment, plays a most important part in — Operations | Construe- Total 
the development of the economy of the e S 
Pacific Northwest. The Bonneville — eS 
Power Administration, an agency within $75,000} 325,000 3100, 000 1953 $4, 600, 000 628.828 400 | $73, 123, 400 
the Department of the Interior, has 1088 750, 000 750,000 1854 6, 004, 000 | 38, 866, 000 | 44. 870, 000 
jurisdiction over the marketing of all ton Gon W 88 i 
hydroelectric power developed in the on oco 10, 850, 000 Ja oat — 
Federal plants in the region. The fol- 1,718 300 | 19.988.700 | 21,707,000 Reca ef one A 
lowing tables give important information 13,270, 000 1 3. 270, 000 (0) 
with ref to th tivities: 13,813, 540 1 3.813.540 1) tions, and allotment of WPA expenditures, 
reference AS AC es; 13,794, 250 | 13, 794, 250 8 as of fiscal year June 30, 1954 
4, 332,805 | 8,137,195 | 12 470,000 
2.640.000 | 7:86, 100 | 40,445,100 Tess unexpended appropriation ol... “qn 888. S2 
4.180.000 | 26; 784. 500 30, 964, 500 8 to cover Se eee 4. — a 
5, 000, 000 | 44,622,000 | 49,622,000 TTT r. — ees 
5, 592, 439 | 68,031,000 | 78. 623, 439 A Era E eR 441, 307, 876. 77 
1 Available vel from prior appropriations. These 
are not new appropriations, Source: U. S. De t of the Interior, Bonneville 
Power Administra’ 


c—314 
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. 5. Bureau of Reclamation ects appropriations through fiscal years 1939, 1940-54; U. S. Army Corps of Engineers civil-functions appropriations; flood control, 
to: in proj * general, 1938-54; rivers and harbors, 1946-54) 


OREGON 


Bureau of Reclamation projects 


U. S. Army Corps of Engineers 


* Klamath Owyhee 
Deschutes (Oregon- (Idaho- Other! Total Flood control2| Rivers and 
California) Oregon) harbors è 


$10, 776, 400 $20, 011, 300 $13, 229, 900 $45, 223, 
68, 000 BW, O00 ea 838, 
0⁰ 170, 000 445,415 883, 
568, 000 341, 000 5, 1, 934, 000 
112, 925 199, 995 20, 884 433, 804 
550, 000 188, 000 —Al, 715 794, 285 
526, 000 CS Paes cai 2, 965, 000 
1, 132, 000 411, 200 3, 000 2, 996, 200 
1, 451, 105 359, 500 59, 800 3, 587, 242 5, 
2, 000, 000 280, 000 172, 000 4, 008, 000 10, 
274, 550 457, 600 350, 000 1, 419, 425 14, 
1, 100, 260 364, 100 1, 148, 750 2, 940, 2 
1, 063, 326 o 1, 813, 749 29, 
400, 000 400,000 1, 340, 000 33, 
000 27, 
7 18, 


24, 161, 295 


2 elses year 1938 is the first year for which flood-control general appropriations 
were made, 

Rivers and harbors data prior to 1946 not easily available. 

4 Includes $47,946 compensation increases, 1918-24 less $1,558 of rescinded NIRA 
funds on the Umatilla project and less $973 on the Umatilla Birch Creek Canal, both 


8 in 1941, 
„027 Includes 1951 reallocation of prior year funds of $869,000. 
5, 107, 408 Includes $2 million surplus from prior year appropriations, 
r T 15,713,034 Sources: U. S. Bureau of Reclamation, U. S. Army Corps of Engineers. 
WASHINGTON 
Bureau of Reclamation projects U. S. Army Corps of Engineers projects 


Fiscal year 


Bonneville 2 1 lee 


Flood control, Rivers and 
Fiscal year general? '| harbors # 


7 be tienen tape ncaa 8 
1940_....... 


27, 000 
19, 680, 000 
18, 491, 636 
486, 507, 139 63, 348, 119 


100, 000 


Fiscal year 1938 is the Ist year for which flood control, general, appropriations Includes 1951 reallocation of prior year funds. 
were Yi x 
25 jor to 1946 not readily available, Sources: U. S. Bureau of Reclamation. U. S. Army Corps of Engineers. 


IDAHO 


U. S. Army Corps of 
Engineers projects 


Bureau of Reclamation projects 


5 
a 


O Or 
888 


8 


S Serneber 
z 
5 


58888 


SSS 888888 


1 Rathdrum Prairie received a total riation, for fiscal year 1948, of $109,500. 12 Data on rivers and harbors to 1946 not easily available. 
Mann Creek was authorized in 1941 with $35,004 but later became 55 Me » Includes $124,243 increase for 1018-24. 
flood-con' appropriations were 


u Fiscal 1938 is Ist for which 
year year 
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Pacific Northwest—Continued 
MONTANA 


4999 


Fiscal year 


Hungry Horse Frenchtown 


102, 866, 611 


Bureau of Reclamation projects 


U. 8. Army Corps of Engineers 
Projects 


1 Missouri Valley project was authorized in 1944 with an appropriation of $278,952, 


NEEDS FOR EFFECTIVE COOPERATION 


There must be effective cooperation 
between the Federal Government and 
regional and State interests for carrying 
on the development, management, and 
utilization of these great resources. 
Such a cooperation is necessary to pro- 
vide a sound basis for the economy of the 
Northwest. It is important for us to 
recognize that these great programs have 
brought the Northwest into its unique 
and special position in the economy of 
the United States. 

Most of this has happened within the 
relatively brief period of 15 years. It re- 
quired much prior planning and dis- 
cussion to discover the fundamentals of 
the resources of the Northwest and what 
should be done with them. However, it 
is the active programs of the last 15 
years that have brought these resources 
into their present stage of development. 
And this is really only the beginning 
features of a large and many-sided de- 
velopment that will extend far into the 
future. When complete it will be from 
3 to 5 times as extensive as all facili- 
ties that have so far beén completed. 

It is important both from the point 
of view of the Northwest and the coun- 
try as a whole that these developments 
be evaluated in their true perspective, 
and that we proceed along the course of 
their logical development without inter- 
ruption and without deviation from 
sound plans. These great resources 
which are now partly harnessed and 
available were permitted for a long time 
to remain unutilized. In the main, pres- 
ent plans need only be carried through to 
a logical completion. Completion of 
many more projects will be needed to 
make all their potentials available to the 
economy of the Northwest and to the en- 
tire United States. 

Extensive planning must go into these 
great developments, and all this should 
proceed without interruption. Even 
temporary interruptions in the yearly al- 
lotment of appropriations and authori- 
zations constitute a serious hindrance 
to the extensive and complicated plan- 
ning for the many great industries that 
have a direct or indirect connection with 
these resources of the Northwest. 

Important raw and semifinished ma- 
terials so widely used should be planned 


16 Fiscal year 1938 is Ist year for which flood-control general appropriations were 


made. This is for total State of Montana. 


for and developed with assurances that 
will permit confidence in the program 
and make possible orderly development. 

this is essential for economic stabili- 
ty and soundness, not only of the eco- 
nomic structure of the Northwest but 
also for other sections of the country. 
In some cases the entire country is de- 
pendent on the basic materials and 
products of the Northwest, such as lum- 
ber and aluminum. Various alloys and 
other light metals that are being pro- 
duced in important amounts within the 
area will be still more prominent in the 
future. 

The development of hydroelectric 
power in the Columbia River Basin re- 
gion has contributed heavily to the pro- 
duction of the atomic and hydrogen 
bomb programs. The Hanford plant in 
Washington, as well as the Twin Falls 
plant in Idaho, are heavy users of hydro- 
electric power from these multiple- 
purpose plants. As I have pointed out, 
the aluminum industry also has found 
it necessary to utilize much of the hydro 
power in this area in the production of 
aluminum, which has been the chief 
source of supply both in peace and in 
war. 

The development of hydroelectric 
power in the Columbia River area was 
the direct result of the Federal Govern- 
ment taking over the problem. Over 40 
percent of the potential of the hydro- 
electric power of the Nation is located in 
the Columbia River and its tributaries 
and only some 12 percent of it has been 
developed. By reason of the fact that 
the Federal Government has exclusive 
control over the water-resources devel- 
opment for navigation and flood control 
and, in the main, for reclamation, makes 
it almost imperative that it take juris- 
diction over hydroelectric development 
as well. The participation of the Fed- 
eral Government in this program is of 
such a nature that it will be difficult, if 
not impossible, for it to step out of the 
program and leave the field entirely to 
regional, State, or private development. 
While it is important, as I have said, for 
cooperation between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and States and local interests 
in participation so far as possible in the 
overall problem, no program should be 
decided upon which will necessitate the 


complete stoppage of hydroelectric de- 
velopment during this critical period. 

Some new Federal starts should be 
made at once in order to meet the de- 
mands for hydro power after the year 
1960 which cannot be supplied from ex- 
isting plants and those now under con- 
struction. It takes from 6 to 8 years 
from the time a hydroelectric plant is 
first proposed until the generators bring 
electricity on the line. Experience in 
the Pacific Northwest has demonstrated 
that the increased yearly demand for 
electric power approximates 400,000 to 
500,000 kilowatts, or a little less than 
that of the Bonneville project output. 

It is my considered opinion, therefore, 
that whatever long-range program is 
adopted for the proposed partnership 
development of hydroelectric power in 
the Columbia River area, the Federal 
Government cannot step out but should 
continue without interruption the au- 
thorization and construction of a suffi- 
cient number of new projects to meet 
this mounting demand for increased 
power. One new Federal start should 
be made this year to avoid a shortage of 
power by 1960. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1955 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
call up House Resolution 506 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That during the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 8779) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and for 
other purposes, all points of order against 
the bill or any provisions contained therein 
are hereby waived. 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SMITH], and at this time I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to urge the adop- 
tion of this rule, House Resolution 506, 
which makes in order consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 8779) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955. 
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The rule is a very simple one, pro- 
viding that all points of order during 
consideration of the Department of Ag- 
riculture appropriation bill are waived. 
That is the only provision carried in the 
rule. 

I may say to the House that in bring- 
ing out this rule, which provides for the 
waiving of points of order, the Rules 
Committee determined from the Appro- 
priations Committee chairman and 
members who appeared before us that 
all matters in the appropriations bill for 
the Department of Agriculture which are 
legislative in nature have been taken up 
with the legislative committee, the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, and there is no 
objection on the part of the Committee 
on Agriculture to any of the rather minor 
legislative provisions which appear in the 
bill and to which there might be raised 
points of order. 

Mr. Speaker, this appropriation bill 
provides money for the regular activities 
of the Department of Agriculture as well 
as the special activities of that Depart- 
ment. It takes care of appropriations 
for loan authorizations of the Depart- 
ment and for the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

This bill if approved in the form in 
which it has come from the Committee 
on Appropriations would save the Amer- 
ican taxpayers $36,282,126 in the field of 
the Agriculture Department’s regular 
activities as compared to what the Con- 
gress appropriated last year. A further 
saving would be realized in the appro- 
priation for loan authorizations, and 
finally some $130 million would be saved 
in the field of special activities if and 
when the House adopts this bill as re- 
ported by the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the House will 
adopt this rule which will make in order 
the consideration of the agricultural 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Could we have any 
idea specifically as to what legislation is 
contained in this bill upon which we are 
waiving the rules? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Yes. I will be 
glad to answer the gentleman. On page 
19 of the committee report, the following 
items are listed as those which might be 
subject to a point of order: 

On page 3, line 2, in connection with the 
Agricultural Research Service: “of which not 
to exceed $20,000 shall be available for the 
construction of an office and a laboratory 
building at the Southeastern Tidewater Field 
Station, Fleming, Ga.” 

On page 7, line 14, in connection with the 
Extension Service: “Provided, That funds 
hereby appropriated pursuant to section 3 
(c) of the act of June 26, 1953 (Public Law 
83) shall not be paid to any State, Hawaii, 
Alaska, or Puerto Rico prior to availability 
of an equal sum from non-Federal sources 
for expenditure during the current fiscal 
year.” 

On page 22, line 14, in connection with the 
agricultural conservation program: “but of 
this amount not more than $195 million may 
be used until a final program has been 
adopted relative to the use of acreage di- 
verted from production.” 
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On page 24, line 1, in connection with the 
agricultural conservation program: “Pro- 
vided further, That in carrying out the 1955 
program the Secretary shall give particular 
consideration to the conservation problems 
on farmlands diverted from crops under 
acreage-allotment programs.” 

On page 28, line 7, in connection with the 
Sugar Act program: “of which $77,000 shall 
be placed in reserve to be apportioned pur- 
suant to section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended, for use as may become necessary 
for applying restrictive proportionate shares 
on the 1955 beet crop.” 

On page 34, line 17, in connection with 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation: “Pro- 
vided, That the direct costs of loss adjusters 
for crop inspections and loss adjustments 
may be considered as nonadministrative or 
nonoperating expenses.” 

On page 41, line 15, in connection with 
general provisions: 

“Sec. 509. Appropriations of the Depart- 
ment available for research and service work 
authorized by the act of August 14, 1946 (7 
U. S. C. 427; 7 U. S. C. 1621-1629) shall be 
available for expenses of any advisory com- 
mittee established as provided in title III of 
said act to assist in effectuating the research 
and service work of the Department.” 


s Thote are the pertinent sections of the 
ill. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. In connection with the 
same question asked by the gentleman 
from New York, you have just pointed 
out those items and they are available 
to the Members of the House who have 
a copy of the report, but you failed to 
give any reasons why there should be a 
closed rule and waiving objections to 
these particular points, 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. The rule is not, 
may I say, a closed rule. The rule mere- 
ly waives points of order. The reasons 
why we gave this type of rule on this 
bill, as I stated earlier, is that upon 
questioning it was revealed that all of 
these matters do not appear to be of 
outstanding importance in the way of 
legislative language, which is the first 
point, and, secondly, representatives of 
the Committee on Agriculture were pres- 
ent at the time the Committee on Rules 
heard the Appropriations Subcommittee 
on this bill and assured the Committee 
on Rules that the Committee on Agri- 
culture had no objection to the lan- 
guage contained in the bill and that, in 
fact, such language would be helpful in 
view of the fact that the Committee on 
Agriculture is working on the very same 
items, and these paragraphs merely al- 
low the effect of the legislative work 
being done by the Committee on Agri- 
culture to take place a little earlier. 

Mr. BAILEY. I want to thank the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. ELLS- 
WORTH] and point out the fact that 1 
or 2 of the points in question are rather 
basic. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I thank the gen- 
tleman. I believe if the gentleman will 
go along with the adoption of the rule, 
the Appropriations Subcommittee has 
adequate explanation of all these points, 
which explanation was duly given to the 
members of the Rules Committee at the 
time the rule was requested. 
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Mr. BAILEY. I shall look forward 
with interest to hearing those explana- 
tions. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. PASSMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 30 
minutes on Wednesday, April 28, fol- 
lowing the legislative program of the 
day and any special orders heretofore 
entered. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 8 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
think at this particular time, with a De- 
partment of Agriculture appropriation 
bill coming up, it might be well to re- 
fresh our memories as to what the two 
political party platforms said in 1952 on 
the question of parity. I am reading 
now from the Republican platform: 

We favor a farm program aimed at full 
parity prices for all farm products in the 
market place. 


On the same subject I read now from 
the Democratic platform. It happened 
that I was chairman of the committee 
on platform and resolutions in the 1952 
convention. I quote now from that plat- 
form with respect to the subject of 
parity: 

Under the present farm program our farm- 
ers have performed magnificently and have 
achieved unprecedented production. We ap- 
plaud the recent congressional action in 
setting aside the sliding scale for price sup- 
port through 1954 and we will continue to 
protect the producers of basic agricultural 
commodities under the terms of a manda- 
tory price-support program at not less than 
90 percent of parity. 


We have witnessed the situation where, 
instead of aiming at full parity, as the 
Republican Party stated in its platform, 
they have gone down on dairy products. 
We also witnessed an interesting situa- 
tion of our Republican brethren resort- 
ing to the Brannan plan. A specific rec- 
ommendation has been made in respect 
to wool, and it appears now that the 
same situation will be had in respect to 
butter. 

I think this is a very appropriate time 
to refresh our memories on the promises 
of 1952. The Democratic Party gave to 
the farmers the legislation to enable 
them to withstand the impact of a high 
tariff. I think we should also call atten- 
tion to the promises of the Republican 
Party and show that, instead of aiming 
toward full parity, they have gone down 
to 75 percent of parity in the case of 
dairy products. Also, that they are re- 
sorting to the so-called Brannan plan 
in the case of wool, and indicate that 
they are going to do likewise in connec- 
tion with perishable commodities. 

Mr, HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HUNTER. The gentleman real- 
izes, of course, that with respect to dairy 
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products we are operating at the present 
time under the 1948-49 act, which was 
drafted and approved by Democratic 
majority in the Congress and a Demo- 
cratic President. We hope this year to 
enact legislation which will make im- 
provements in that law, under which we 
are operating at the present time. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My friend of 
course thought he was going to devastate 
me by that observation. 

Mr. HUNTER. No; not at all. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If the gentleman 
had been here when the law he refers to 
became effective he would remember the 
history of it. This House passed a 90- 
percent parity support. When it went 
over to the other branch in the closing 
days of that Congress the other body put 
in the flexible price-support program. 

Mr. HUNTER. It is not true on dairy 


products. 
Mr. McCORMACK. Then it went to 
conference. It looked as though nothing 


would go through because the conferees 
could not agree. There would have been 
no extension of parity at all for the 
farmers. So the conferees extended the 
90 percent of parity and the price sup- 
port, and they had to accept the provi- 
sions put in by the Senate, to go into 
effect in 1954. If that had not been done 
there would have been no parity at all. 
So it was one of those forced legislative 
situations in the closing days of that 
Congress that we had to meet practically. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I do not know 
who is going to be devastated here, but 
I have a suspicion about who will be in 
November, because the farmers know 
that they were promised 100 percent of 
parity, and the dairy farmers know they 
are getting 75 percent or less. 

Mr. HUNTER. Of course, at no time 
have dairy products been included under 
the 90-percent mandatory provision. It 
has always been the case that dairy prod- 
ucts have been under the flexible provi- 
sion. 

Mr. McCORMACK. What have they 
done? 

Mr. HUNTER. It is discretionary 
with the Secretary, depending on the 
supply and demand situation. The 
gentleman realizes as well as I do that we 
have 1, 300 million pounds of dairy prod- 
ucts which under the present law require 
the Secretary of Agriculture to reduce 
the parity support price. I go back to 
the fact that this is a Democratic law 
under which you are operating, Demo- 
cratic in the sense that it was passed by 
a Democratic majority in the Congress. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
closes his eyes to the practical fact that 
the Democratic Party put through the 
higher parity. It was the Republicans 
with some Democrats in the other body 
that put through the provision over 
there, but it was the Republicans in the 
main, and it was Senator AIKEN of Ver- 
mont that led the fight. It got into con- 
ference and in the closing days of the 
conference, in order to have the farmers, 
there had to be a submission with the 
intention later on of trying to correct it. 
The gentleman’s party made this promise 
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in 1952 of aiming toward full parity, yet 
we have gone down. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. \ 

Mr. McCARTHY. I wonder if the 
former majority leader could explain to 
us this problem. The President said the 
Republicans had a moral obligation to 
continue 90-percent supports until June, 
1954. Can he explain how that moral 
oe terminated in January of 

954? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will let the 
gentleman answer it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will yield to the 
gentleman from New York if he wants 
to rise to the defense of the Republican 
Party. 

Mr. JAVITS. When it is right I do. 

I would like to ask the gentleman 2 
things, 1, whether he feels that the 
high, fixed 90 percent of parity sup- 
ports can be reconciled with a falling 
net income to the farmer, of which the 
farmer is complaining bitterly, there- 
fore showing that the policy did not 
seem to be helping him very much. 
Second, whether it can also be recon- 
ciled with the consumers in the cities 
paying twice for food, once in taxes and 
again in the high prices helped to be 
maintained by these high fixed farm 
price parities supported by the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts takes the position 
that the farm problem is a matter of 
major national importance. It is vitally 
important as a national policy that the 
farmer be given some compensatory con- 
siderations. I have no farms in my dis- 
trict. I am viewing it from a national 
angle. The farmers should be given 
some compensatory considerations for 
the tariffs they have to pay. The 
farmers of America are confronted with 
the position of buying in a protected 
market and selling in an unprotected 
market, especially when it comes to ex- 
portable surpluses. Under those condi- 
tions, as a national policy and from the 
practical angle, we must give considera- 
tion to the farmer, otherwise, he is go- 
ing to be gradually liquidated. Of 
course, it goes without saying that it 
is a matter of vital importance that we 
have a sound economy in the United 
States so far as agriculture is concerned, 
first, as it contributes to our overall 
national economy and, second, as it re- 
lates to our national defense in a very 
important way. Because the country 
without an agriculture in the event of 
war could be besieged and would be 
compelled to submit without even a gun 
being fired on the shores of that coun- 
try. So I take the broad position from 
a national viewpoint that it is an un- 
wise leadership that permits our farmers 
and our agriculture to be put in a posi- 
tion where they have to reduce and cur- 
tail their activities until they are finally 
liquidated. It is vital for the national 
interests both as regards our economy 
and our defense and security. I call 
attention to the 1952 platform of the 
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Republican Party. You cannot get 
around it, and you cannot laugh it off. 
I repeat, “We favor a farm program 
aimed at full parity prices for all farm 
products in the market place,” You 
cannot laugh that off. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. WHEELER]. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, since 
the matter of parity has come into this 
discussion, I feel compelled to make two 
or three observations. In answer to the 
question which was raised by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Javits] a mo- 
ment ago when he asked why it is that 
the farmers are complaining in spite of 
the fact that they are continuing yet to 
enjoy 90 percent of parity, I would like 
to suggest an answer by using just one 
commodity as an example. A little over 
a year ago a steer which would grade 
“good” at Alma, Ga., my hometown 
market, sold for 30 to 32 cents a pound 
liveweight. At that time a sirloin steak 
at the retail counter cut from that steer 
was selling for about $1 a pound. Since 
that time the price to the farmer has 
been cut almost exactly in half. The 
price to the housewife has been reduced 
by a very insignificant amount of 2 or 3 
cents per pound. That is, at least, a par- 
tial answer to the question propounded 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
JAVITS]. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to make a 
further observation. The overriding 
question, as we are now trying to write 
a farm program, seems to have to do with 
the accumulation of surpluses. In that 
regard, on yesterday I noted where offi- 
cials of the Soil Conservation Service had 
cited the current drought situation in the 
West and the Southwest in particular as 
being the worst in history. Which leads 
me to say this, that unless there is some 
drought relief soon for that whole high- 
ly productive section of the country, you 
will not be concerned with surplus com- 
modities. You may well be concerned 
before the passage of another year with a 
shortage. There is another comment I 
would like to make in the few minutes 
that I have. 

I would like to cite you to the New 
York Times of Wednesday, March 24, 
1954, where this question was propound- 
ed to the Secretary of Agriculture: 

Do you think, Mr. Secretary, that the ques- 
tion as between the so-called flexible sup- 
port program * * * (which has been re- 
ferred to as a ‘flex and fleece’ program) and 
the question of 90 percent of parity on basic 
commodities should be submitted to the 
farmers of this country in the form of a 
referendum and let them decide the ques- 
tion? 


Personally, my answer to that ques- 
tion would be No“; I do not think we 
should submit that question to farmers 
any more than we should submit the 
questions that are currently pending 
having to do with the Taft-Hartley 
Labor Law to the people who would be 
most directly affected by that law. But 
the thing that struck me was the answer 
that the Secretary gave. The Secretary 
said: 

If the farmer had all the facts I would 
be willing to rely on his Judgment. 
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If the farmers of this country whom 
I have found to be very intelligent, if 
they today are minus the facts having 
to do with the agricultural program, who 
is responsible for that lack? Who more 
than the chief agricultural officer of this 
Nation? If they have been misled or if 
they have been furnished with a wrong 
set of facts, or if they have not been 
furnished with any facts at all, then the 
chief agricultural officer of this Nation, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, is responsi- 
ble for that lack. 

I do not mean to imply any intentional 
withholding of the facts from the farm- 
ers by the Secretary but simply mean to 
say that, after all, he is responsible for 
furnishing the facts to them. Neither 
is any personal criticism of the Secretary 
intended since I am sure that he is utter- 
ly sincere in his current attempts to solve 
the agricultural problems facing Ameri- 
can farmers. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, everybody 
in this House by this time knows that I 
have no farms in my district but I do 
have hundreds of thousands of con- 
sumers. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the 
grave problem has been that very few 
people wish to treat the farmer as a 
political adult. There is a shibboleth 
about Government price supports at 90 
percent of parity not as being necessarily 
wise but as a useful political slogan, but 
basing such a policy on slogan does a 
grave disservice to the farmer and to the 
city consumer. 

In 1948 President Truman campaigned 
on 2 policy of low food prices to the 
city consumers and high, fixed, 90 per- 
cent of parity support prices to the farm- 
er. But what has resulted is that the 
farm areas themselves have suffered 
seriously in loss of income and the city 
2 have paid very high prices for 

ood. 

What is needed is to put a concrete 
base under the farmer’s commodity- 
price structure which can be done rea- 
sonably with flexible parity support 
prices; have added to it utilization of 
food surpluses in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment as a powerful weapon in our 
struggle against communism; to facili- 
tate exports and imports and by accept- 
ing different products in the United 
States to help our consumers and by 
raising imports of other things into our 
country to enable those abroad to restore 
our agricultural exports, and finally a 
greatly increased research program for 
the greater commercial use of farm prod- 
ucts and improved technology. This will 
really be an adult approach to the farm 
problem. 

In my opinion the President’s assur- 
ance which he gave at the farm-plowing 
contest—I think it was in Minnesota— 
about full parity for farm products in 
the market place, meant that it would 
show in the farmers’ net income, not by 
a Government high fixed farm-support 
program. If the Republican approach is 
really going to be to use 100-percent par- 
ity in the terms of the real income which 
the farmer gets, then I say that is an 
honest program both to the consumer 
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who as a worker profits from a prosper- 
ous agriculture and to the farmer him- 
self. I am only talking to the substan- 
tive merits of the question. The way the 
matter stands now it is high time people 
in the so-called farm bloc recognized 
farmers as political adults just as they 
pick us to be who represent city con- 
sumers. Until you have that situation 
you are going to have unbalanced, not 
good, farm legislation. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. WHEELER. The gentleman has 
suggested that by removing the 90-per- 
cent parity support on food items the 
housewife would pay less. The fact of 
the matter is if today under the 90-per- 
cent support the producer of wheat 
which goes into a loaf of bread were to 
donate his wheat to the miller his house- 
wife would pay one-half of 1 cent less per 
loaf of bread. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the gentleman 
begs the question, and for this reason: 
The whole theory of flexible parity is 
that it will adjust what is produced bet- 
ter to the demands of the market. A 
high fixed-price parity does not give that 
adjustment and results in high Govern- 
ment stocks, high prices, and lower farm 
net income at one and the same time. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the reso- 
lution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


HAWAII STATEHOOD 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
(H. R. 3575) to enable the people of 
Hawaii to form a constitution and State 
government and to be admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing with the Orig- 
inal States, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ment and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. MILLER]? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Since the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN] 
has objected to sending the bill to con- 
ference, what parliamentary procedure 
may now be used by the House to get 
the bill to conference or before this body 
inasmuch as the House has already 
passed a Hawaiian statehood bill? 

The SPEAKER. In reply to the par- 
liamentary inquiry the Chair will state 
that the next step of the gentleman from 
Nebraska would be to try to persuade 
the Rules Committee to report a rule 
sending the bill to conference, 
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Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The bill 
now on the Speaker’s desk is considered 
as being before the Rules Committee. 

The SPEAKER. No. The bill is on 
the Speaker’s table at the moment. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. So how 
can we get the bill from the Speaker's 
desk so that the House may consider it? 

The SPEAKER. There are two ways 
to get it from the Speaker’s desk. One 
is by unanimous consent, which has been 
objected to. The second is ask for a 
rule from the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN] has 
objected to sending the bill to confer- 
ence. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Of course I have ob- 
jected, because it is not the bill that 
passed the House and I am going to con- 
tinue to object. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SCHOOL LANDS 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 7110) 
to provide that title to certain school 
lands shall vest in the States under the 
act of January 25, 1926, notwithstanding 
any Federal leases which may be out- 
standing on such lands at the time they 
are surveyed, with Senate amendments 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 3, line 8, strike out “royalties” and 
insert “rents, royalties, and bonuses,” 

Page 3, line 10, strike out “royalties” and 
insert “rents, royalties, and bonuses.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1955 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 8779) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1955, and for other pur- 
poses; and pending that motion, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate be limited not to exceed 
3 hours, the time to be equally divided 
and controlled by the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 8779, with Mr. 
ELLSWORTH in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


a 


1954 


By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
require. 

Mr. Chairman, the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for Agriculture brings 
the annual supply bill to the floor for 
your approval. As chairman of the sub- 
committee, I want to thank the gentle- 
men who have worked with me and co- 
operated in every sense of the word to 
bring out this bill which we feel assures 
fair and equitable funds for the realistic 
approach we must take toward agricul- 
tural problems. 

The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Horan] has an intimate knowledge of 
forestry problems as well as keen inter- 
est in the operation and expansion of the 
foreign agriculture program so vital now 
as being one of the long-term solutions 
to the proper disposition of our sur- 
pluses. The gentleman from California 
Mr. HUNTER] and the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Larnp! have helped im- 
measurably in the preparation of this 
bill during their second year as members 
of the subcommittee. Mr. WHITTEN, 
ranking minority member of our sub- 
committee, as always, has helped develop 
facts from his keen understanding of 
agriculture’s problems. Mr. Cannon, of 
Missouri, and Mr. MARSHALL, of Minne- 
sota, have cooperated in every way and 
helped bring a bipartisan approach to 
these problems. The bill before you is 
the closest possible agreement reached 
by all of the members of the sub- 
committee. 


AGRICULTURE: OUR BASIC INDUSTRY 


Our deliberations have been directed, 
of course, to the basic need of our Na- 
tion for a prosperous agriculture. With 
agriculture as the basis of our economy, 
and the prosperity of the Nation con- 
tingent upon its prosperity, it is not nec- 
essary to tell you that we have made 
every effort to insure the attainment of 
that end. We in agriculture do not re- 
quest special privilege. We do ask and 
demand fair and equal opportunity with 
labor, industry, and with all other groups 
who share in America’s resources. Dur- 
ing my 16 years in Congress, I have 
fought for 1 principal objective 
parity prices for all farm commodities. 
Let us remember, Mr. Chairman, the 
farmer’s expenses have skyrocketed just 
as much as they have in all other indus- 
tries, and he must receive parity prices 
for what he produces which will main- 
tain his position in our national picture, 
and which will give him a chance to 
remain in business. As Members of 
Congress our No. 1 duty should be to 
prevent any further drop in farm prices 
which are barometers of the national 
welfare. We must restore to agriculture 
the 10 percent which today it has sunk 
below an average parity return. We 
must have the necessary gross national 
income if we are to continue to meet the 
huge drains on our Treasury which, be- 
cause of national defense, will be with 
us for years to come, and without a pros- 
perous agriculture the necessary nation- 
al gross income cannot be secured. I 
repeat, Mr. Chairman, a fair price for 
farm products is the first essential of a 
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prosperous Nation. Just to illustrate: 
A drop of 10 cents in the value of a bush- 
el of corn means a loss of $300 to the 
average farmer in my Seventh District. 
Twenty cents reduction per bushel for 
barley will cost him another $200, while 
a fall of a dime per pound for butterfat 
will create a deficit of $150. The farm- 
ers must have the income if we are to be 
able to pay current prices for labor and 
everything we buy. 
SUPPORTS VERSUS DEPRESSION 


Give the farmers of the Nation at least 
$35 billions in gross income and we need 
not fear any economic crisis in our coun- 
try. The farm dollar changes hands 
7 times, creating an income for the 
Nation of 7 times whatever the farm- 
er receives gross for his products. Take 
away $1 billion gross from agricul- 
ture, the producer of raw materials, and 
you slash 7 billions gross from one entire 
economy. This fact is attested to by 
statistics of years standing in the De- 
partments of Agriculture and Commerce. 
Our price-support program, coupled with 
the soil-conservation program, are the 
most important basically of our farm 
programs. In this connection, early 
last year, Mr. Chairman, I introduced 
2 bills, one of which would provide for 
the continuation of our present 90 per- 
cent price-support programs on our 
basics, and the other would include our 
other storables, oats, barley, rye, flax, 
and soybeans, under the same program. 
A severe drop in agriculture prices could 
possibly cost the farmers of the Nation 
several billion dollars in 1 year and could 
result in the creation of unemployment 
in every community in America. Let us 
not through the adoption of any price- 
support legislation of less than 90 per- 
cent of parity grease the skids for a 
depression. 

God help our Nation if any such catas- 
trophe should happen again. A severe 
fall in farm-commodity values is so abso- 
lutely unnecessary that it is almost crim- 
inal to permit its recurrence. All we 
need do is keep farm income at a reason- 
able level and the gross income for the 
rest of the Nation will, as a matter of 
course, keep its own relative position. 

COST OF SUPPORT PROGRAM 


May I respectfully suggest that too 
many Members on the floor of the House 
have imbedded in their minds that the 
farmers, that agriculture as such in 
America, are the recipients of huge sub- 
sidies, paid for by the other taxpayers 
of this Nation. Nothing can be further 
from the truth. Please let us orient our 
line of thinking here before we proceed. 
May I ask you to turn to part 1 of our 
hearings, page 122, and study carefully 
that table as given there. 

During World War I there was paid 
out of the Treasury of the United States 
$4.2 billion for the sole purpose of bring- 
ing to the consuming public cheaper 
food. This is the reverse of the expendi- 
tures to support the price of farm com- 
modities. Since 1933 through November 
30, 1953, the cost to the Treasury of the 
United States in what might be classi- 
fied as farm price supports was $1,194,- 
800,000. In other words, since 1933 up 
to this date, about one quarter as much 
money has been expended in behalf of 
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keeping up the price for the farmer in 
America as there has been expended for 
holding down the price of food to the 
consumer. Let us remember also that if 
OPA rollbacks on pork, beef, veal, lamb, 
and mutton, let alone butter and milk 
products, had not been put into effect 
during World War II, farmers of America 
would have during that time received at 
least $10 billion more for their products 
than they did. Furthermore, through 
expenditure of $1,194,800,000 during the 
last 20 years for price supports, at least 
10 times that amount has been paid as 
additional income taxes by farmers be- 
cause of their having that degree of pro- 
tection and as a result a degree of pros- 
perity approaching that of other por- 
tions of our economy. Business as such 
was subsidized by the taxpayers to the 
extent of $40,787,864,000 following the 
end of World War II in what was known 
as business reconversion payments—in- 
cluding tax amortization. 
WHAT THIS BILL CONTAINS 


This bill before us includes $698,410,- 
313 for direct annual appropriations for 
regular activities; $321,500,000 for loan 
authorizations for the REA and the 
Farmers Home Administration; $331,500 
for special activities and limits adminis- 
trative expenses for the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration to $6,250,000, in addition to 
an administration limitation of $18 mil- 
lion on Commodity Credit. The amount 
recommended for the regular activities 
of the Department is $36,282,126 below 
funds available for 1954 and loan au- 
thorizations proposed are $64 million be- 
low authorizations for 1954. The admin- 
istrative expense funds recommended 
for the Farm Credit Administration are 
$89,500 over 1954 authorizations, 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


As any thinking person knows, Mr. 
Chairman, we are utterly dependent 
upon the quality of our soil. This is a 
hard, cold fact that many of us do not 
give the proper consideration. It is such 
an elementary fact that many of us take 
it for granted without realizing how im- 
portant it is that its productivity must 
be kept in balance. To accomplish that 
vital end good soil-conservation prac- 
tices must be followed and our subcom- 
mittee, realizing the absolute necessity 
for the maintenance of this resource, re- 
stored a little over a million dollars be- 
yond the budget request to prevent the 
closing of approximately 90 area offices 
and reinstated $2,190,000 to provide for 
76 new districts which will come into 
existence during the current fiscal year 
as well as the 67 expected in fiscal year 
1955. The subcommittee also restored 
the cut of $1,243,000 proposed for the 
flood-prevention work of the Depart- 
ment. I take great personal pride, Mr. 
Chairman, in the item for $5 million for 
what is known as the Anderson-Hope 
watershed protection program, which, 
as you know, was initiated in my amend- 
ment to the agricultural appropriation 
bill last year and which provided $5 mil- 
lion for this program to begin construc- 
tion of these pilot plant projects. Six- 
ty-two projects throughout the Nation 
are now well under way. 

As many of you know, this program 
alleviates the serious loss of productive 
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land caused through soil erosion and 
floods which will, when the program can 
be expanded sufficiently, return these 
areas to needed production, and is re- 
garded as one of the most important 
steps taken in the way of soil conserva- 
tion in the last 50 years. The Andersen- 
Hope watershed-protection program re- 
quires, as a condition to Federal assist- 
ance, that local organization shall, first, 
furnish without cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment all easements and rights-of- 
way needed in connection with works of 
improvement installed with Federal as- 
sistance; second, to carry out all of the 
land-treatment practices and to meet 
certain other requirements adding up to 
about 50 percent of the total cost. The 
necessity for this program was apparent 
and experience in dealing with conserva- 
tion projects authorized in flood-preven- 
tion and flood-control laws demonstrated 
that these laws were too cumbersome to 
apply to smaller watershed areas, 
BUDGET REQUESTS 


The budget presented to the subcom- 
mittee contained large increases for the 
research and extension activities and 
substantial decreases for the various ac- 
tion agencies of the Department. 


Increases over 1954: 
Research programs of De- 


partment cans ＋ 84, 417, 000 
Payments to State experi- 
ment stations +5, 732, 000 
Extension Service +8, 305, 436 
e Foal el Ppt ae +18, 454, 436 
Decreases below 1954: 
Forest Service —2, 015, 908 
Soil Conservation Service... —5, 369, 279 


Federal Crop Insurance Cor- 


poration ..-..--...----.... —1, 750, 000 
Rural Electrification Admin- 
eS a RE fee ee — 469, 250 
Farmers’ Home Administra- 
C — 4. 487, 000 
School-lunch program — 15, 236. 197 
Disease and pest control — —2, 920, 650 


Inspection and grading of 


commodities — 519, 553 


— 32, 767, 837 
COMMITTEE ACTION 


The subcommittee agreed to a portion 
of the increases proposed for the research 
and extension programs—about 30 per- 
cent of the increase requested for the 
State experiment stations and 45 per- 
cent of funds of payments to States for 
the Extension Service. With the excep- 
tion of the Foreign Agricultural Service 
the only increases over 1954 in the entire 
bill are for research and extension work. 
Increases over 1954: 

Research programs of Depart- 
+$708, 500 
State experiment stations. +1, 732, 000 
Extension Service....--...... +3, 581, 950 


At the same time, the subcommittee 
has restored a portion of the cuts recom- 
mended in the budget for the action pro- 
grams as follows: 


Increases over 1955 budget: 
+ $683, 454 
Soil Conservation Service 4, 510, 671 


Rural Electrification Admin- 


istration_........-..----.. +200, 000 
Farmers’ Home Administra- 

c +1, 500, 000 
School-lunch program +9, 011, 416 


rogram. 
Disease and pest control 
Inspection and grading...... + 


+2, 461, 380 
220, 000 
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FOREST SERVICE 


The action of the subcommittee with 
reference to the Forest Service, rein- 
states all but $75,000 of the cut for the 
cooperative programs with the State and 
private landowners on fire control, tree 
planting, management and processing, 
and white pine blister rust control. It 
also restores most of the funds for re- 
forestation and range revegetation elim- 
inated by the budget. The action with 
respect to the school-lunch program will 
restore about 60 percent of the budget 
cut of $15 million for purchases under 
section 6 of the National School Lunch 
Act. The subcommittee feels that, since 
such necessary commodities as fruit and 
vegetables will probably not be available 
from section 32 inventories, these funds 
must be restored with budget limits. 


CONTROL PROGRAMS 


In connection with the various insect- 
control programs the subcommittee has 
restored the full amount of the cuts pro- 
posed in the budget for the following: 
Japanese beetle, sweetpotato weevil, 
phony peach and peach mosaic, barberry 
eradication, pink bollworm, golden nem- 
atode, white-fringed beetle, gypsy moth. 
It has also restored all but $19,100 of the 
cut for grasshopper and mormon- 
cricket control. 


INDEMNITY PAYMENTS 


The subcommittee also has restored 
the budget cut of $673,500 for indemnity 
payments under the TB and brucellosis 
control programs. Further, it has 
added $200,000 more new funds with a 
stipulation that a minimum of $1 mil- 
lion be set aside for this purpose in 1955. 
The health of the Nation is directly af- 
fected by these animal diseases. Also 
such payments serve as an inducement 
to dairy farmers to cull their herds of a 
larger percentage of the reactors than in 
the past, in view of declining income 
from dairy products. 

The $220,000 was reinstated for com- 
modity inspection to prevent the further 
increase in inspection fees for fresh 
fruits and vegetables from $9 to $12 per 
car. Since this is a voluntary inspec- 
tion to assure good shipping and mar- 
keting practices and since these fees 
have been doubled in the past few years, 
the subcommittee feels that further in- 
creases in inspection fees are inad- 
visable. 

DIVERTED ACRES 

On February 2, 1954, the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MARSHALL] and I 
introduced identical bills which would 
provide authorization for the Secretary 
of Agriculture to establish policies and 
programs for the use of acreage diverted 
from production by the establishment of 
acreage allotments. The subcommittee 
recognizes the urgent need for the adop- 
tion of a program designed to remove 
acreage from crop production and the 
placing of these acres in a soil-conserv- 
ing reserve status. This will not only be 
an effective means of reducing further 
accumulations of commodity surpluses 
but will also contribute to a balanced 
program of farming needed to assure a 
productive agriculture which, in the near 
future, will be called upon to meet the 
increased food requirements of a popu- 
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lation growing at the rate of 2.6 million 
per year. 

Because of my awareness of the criti- 
cal importance of good soil conservation 
practices and the expansion of this vital 
program, I urged that my subcommittee 
be prepared to supplement the $55 mil- 
lion provided in our bill after the diverted 
acreage program is determined, In view 
of their agreement to this plan, we have 
included the budget estimate, $55 mil- 
lion, in our bill and as stated, will supple- 
ment this amount later, with the devel- 
opment of the final program. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


Our subcommittee has recommended 
$100 million for rural electrification loans 
for 1955, an increase of $45 million over 
the budget request. This amount, to- 
gether with an estimated carryover of 
$45 million, probable rescissions of $5 
million, and a contingency fund of $35 
million will make a total of $185 million 
available for electrification loans during 
the coming year. Mr. Chairman, every 
dollar invested in bringing electricity to 
a farm mulkiplies itself 3 or 4 times in 
additional business to the local commu- 
nities and towns. This program, up to 
last year, had created at least $8 billion 
worth of initial new business, strictly as 
a byproduct of bringing farmers central 
station service. As anyone familiar with 
my record in Congress knows, I have al- 
ways supported this program so impor- 
tant to the progress of agriculture. The 
splendid repayment records of our rural 
electrification associations are a great 
source of pride to me and are conclusive 
proof of the willingness and ability of 
the American farmer to make the most 
of any aid or assistance offered to him. 

My subcommittee increased the budget 
estimate for the rural telephone pro- 
gram by $7,500,000. The rapid increase 
in telephone applications being received 
requires additional funds over the cur- 
rent level, in order to avoid restricting 
this program in any way. Mr. Chair- 
man, I will not be satisfied until every 
farm home in America has the benefit of 
telephone service, a convenience many 
of us would be lost without but which, 
for the most part, was not the general 
thing until this fine program was devel- 
oped. 

My subcommittee feels that adequate 
funds should be made available each 
year to meet bona fide applications. 
These amounts are provided in the form 
of authorizations to borrow from the 
Treasury, rather than as direct appro- 
priations, and therefore are merely ceil- 
ings on amounts which may be drawn 
from the Treasury at such time as loans 
are approved. Since unused loan au- 
thority has no effect on the national 
debt, and since amounts borrowed are 
eventually repaid to the Treasury with 
interest, it is believed to be wise policy 
to provide borrowing ceilings which are 
high enough to meet all legitimate loan 
needs. 

FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. Chairman, our subcommittee was 
very much disturbed with the severe re- 
ductions proposed by the Department at 
the field level in the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration program and restored 
$1,500,000 in an effort to offset them. In 
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the committee’s opinion, these reduc- 
tions would have had the effect of ren- 
dering the entire program ineffective 
and thereby jeopardize the Govern- 
ment’s investment of three-quarters of 
a billion dollars in this activity. 

The Farmers’ Home Administration 
performs the following activities: First. 
It makes direct farm ownership loans to 
farm tenants, farm laborers, sharecrop- 
pers, and other individuals, for the pur- 
chase, enlargement, or development of 
Yamily-size farms; second, it insures 40- 
year farmer ownership loans made by 
private lenders up to 90 percent of the 
normal value of the farm and necessary 
improvements; third, it makes produc- 
tion and subsistence loans to farmers 
and stockmen for farm operating ex- 
penses and other farm needs, including 
the refinancing of indebtedness and fam- 
ily subsistence; fourth, it makes loans for 
the construction, repair, or improvement 
of water facilities in the arid or semi- 
arid of the 17 Western States; and fifth, 
it makes emergency loans to farmers and 
stockmen in designated areas where a 
disaster has caused a need for agricul- 
tural credit not readily available from 
commercial banks, cooperative lending 
agencies, or other responsible sources. 

The loan authorization recommended 
for 1954 includes $19 million for farm- 
ownership loans, $120 million for pro- 
duction and subsistence loans, and $6,- 
500,000 for water-facilities loans. This 
is a decrease of $36,500,000 below funds 
available for 1954; $16,500,000 of which 
is for farm-housing loans for which basic 
legislation expires June 30, 1954, and 
$20 million of which is a special fund 
for production and subsistence loan 
funds made available last year in con- 
nection with the emergency drought re- 
lief authorization included in Public Law 
175. If further needs for these two pro- 
grams develop at a later date, it will be 
necessary to handle them as supplemen- 
tal requirements. 

The increase of $1,500,000 for salaries 
and expenses has been added to assure 
adequate personnel in State and county 
offices to provide needed assistance to 
the borrowers and to maintain adequate 
protection of the Government’s invest- 
ment of around $750 million in this pro- 
gram, The committee has been im- 
pressed with the record of the Farmers 
Home Administration in assisting low- 
income farm families to become estab- 
lished in enterprises that are economic 
and sound, and feels that its success is 
due to the fact that it has actively su- 
pervised the loans it has made. The 
making of loans to properly safeguard 
the borrower's interest and the security 
of the Government demands careful 
scrutiny, good judgment, and a com- 
plete understanding of farm and home 
management. 

The Congress has over the years ap- 
proved the supervised lending program of 
this agency, and the committee felt that 
adequate personnel of the State and 
county level concerned with the supervi- 
sory aspects of the agency’s programs 
must be maintained. The committee 
was concerned with the department's 
proposal that the number of district su- 
pervisors be lowered. We feel that the 
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employment of personnel with training 
and knowledge of market values, farm 
and home practices and good judgment 
protects the interests of the Government, 
leads to sound economic loans, and en- 
courages better farm-family living. This 
is particularly true in a period of de- 
clining farm prices and small operating 
margins for the agricultural producer. 
Testimony received during committee 
hearings indicated that it was the De- 
partment’s plan to utilize the home 
demonstration agents of the Extension 
Service to perform the functions which 
have been provided by home supervisors 
of FHA. The committee felt that this 
was not a practical proposal, since the 
type of people served by the Extension 
Service are not the same as those which 
utilize the facilities of the Farmers Home 
Administration, the objectives of the two 
programs are not the same, and the 
training and background of the person- 
nel of the two agencies is not the same. 
The committee also felt that an adequate 
number of appraisers must be main- 
tained to make certain that the program 
is operated on a sound basis. In this 
connection it should be pointed out that 
a loan program of this type, which has 
such an outstanding repayment record, 
is far more desirable and less costly to 
the taxpayer than an outright relief pro- 
gram which would be the only alterna- 
tive. Remember, too, that thousands 
upon thousands of young veterans have, 
through the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, been able to get a start in farming. 
EXTENSION 


The subcommittee has recommended 
$3,266,235, an increase of $220,000 over 
the funds provided for 1954, for the 
Extension Service. The function of the 
Extension Service is to take the results 
of the agriculture research programs 
conducted by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and by the State agricultural college 
and experiment stations to our rural 
people in a manner that effectively meets 
the farm and family needs. The Co- 
operative Extension Service is financed 
from Federal, State, county, and local 
sources. The funds are used within the 
States for the employment of county 
agents, home demonstration agents, 4-H 
Club agents, State specialist, and others 
who conduct the splendid educational 
program among our rural people. 

RESEARCH-EXTENSION INCREASES 


Mr. Chairman, it will be of interest 
to the membership to know that the 
only increases above 1954 in our bill are 
for research, foreign agricultural serv- 
ice, and the Extension Service, the 
experiment stations, which are a part 
of this fine program. 

The budget presented to our subcom- 
mittee indicated sharp curtailment of 
the so-called action programs of the 
Department with strong emphasis on re- 
search and extension activities—the 
educational programs. 

Our committee has a long record of 
support for research and educational 
programs of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Mr. Chairman. It agrees that 
these programs must be kept strong and 
effective to develop new and wider use 
of research results on the farms of the 
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Nation. A few years ago, the commit- 
tee made a determined and successful 
effort to increase the funds for the Ex- 
tension Service by several million dol- 
lars. The committee initiated the action 
which resulted in the adoption of the 
legislation last June which removed the 
appropriation ceiling for the Extension 
Service. Further, the committee was 
successful last year in adding $1,700,000 
to the research appropriation of the 
Department. In our bill today, we have 
gone along with increases for research 
and extension as far as possible within 
budgetary limitations. As I stated, Mr. 
Chairman, approximately 30 percent of 
the increase proposed in the budget for 
the State experiments stations is in- 
cluded in our bill. Over 45 percent of 
the increased appropriations recom- 
mended for the Extension Service have 
been approved. 


ACTION PROGRAMS 


The committee could not, however, 
agree to the Department’s recommenda- 
tion for the reduction of the action pro- 
grams which will hold the line until ad- 
ditional research and education has 
provided better answers to the Nation’s 
many problems on the farm. The se- 
verity of problems resulting from pro- 
longed drought and loss of farm income 
make it imperative that administrative 
funds for the Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration be maintained somewhere near 
existing levels. Due to the need for 
some central authority to coordinate in< 
sect-control programs and provide uni- 
form quarantine regulations, the com- 
mittee believes it inadvisable to sharply 
curtail these programs. Neither could it 
agree with the Department’s proposed 
elimination of funds for indemnity pay- 
ments for the control of tuberculosis and 
brucellosis of cattle. No agreements or 
other arrangements have been made for 
the States to take over these insect and 
disease-control programs if they could 
handle them. 


FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 


Mr. Chairman, it is imperative that 
we find new foreign markets for our 
farm products. Foreign-market promo- 
tion will aid materially in the distribu- 
tion of our surpluses, and it is hoped 
that our former foreign markets can be 
recaptured. The present domestic situ- 
ation of American agriculture requires 
that every possible avenue of marketing 
be explored and developed. The sur- 
pluses now in storage must be moved 
and those to be produced this year must 
have a ready market at home or abroad, 
when they become available. 

Mr. Chairman, the total appropria- 
tions included in the bill for the regular 
activities of the Department are the 
same as the amount recommended in 
the 1955 budget. This is an overall re- 
duction of $36,282,126 below the appro- 
priations for the current fiscal year, a 
cut of nearly 5 percent. The commit- 
tee has gone along with this reduction, 
in view of the urgent need to curtail 
Federal expenditures wherever possible. 
It believes, however, that this is a rather 
substantial cut in view of the fact that 
the appropriations for the Department 
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of Agriculture have been carefully held 
down through the years. 
SOIL CONSERVATION—ACP 


As has been the practice for a number 
of years, two figures are carried in the 
item for the agricultural conservation 
program. The first figure provides for 
an appropriation of $191,700,000 to pay 
off commitments made during the cur- 
rent crop or calendar year under the 
announced program of $195 million car- 
ried in the bill last year. 

The second figure authorizes a pro- 
gram of $250 million for the 1955 calen- 
dar or crop year. This amount is not 
an appropriation. It is merely a limita- 
tion on the size of the program the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture can announce 
next fall with reference to the crop year 
for 1955. In effect, it determines the 
level of the appropriation in next year’s 
bill—for fiscal year 1956—which will be 
needed to meet the commitments made 
to farmers under this advance authori- 
zation or limitation. 

The program provides for a reimburse- 
ment to farmers for a portion of the 
funds they expend for approved soil con- 
servation practices on their land. The 
average share covered by the Govern- 
ment runs about one-third. In other 
words for every $3 the farmer puts on 
his land, he is reimbursed $1 through 
this program. The percentage of Gov- 
ernment financial participation varies 
for the different practices in the various 
parts of the country. On the overall 
average, however, it is about one-third. 

The assistance under this program is 
offered only for those practices con- 
sidered necessary to meet the most ur- 
gently needed conservation problems on 
the farm. Further, it is not offered un- 
less it is believed that farmers will not 
perform the work without such assist- 
ance. 

SUMMARY 

Mr. Chairman, I will not take any 
more time to discuss our committee re- 
port. You can see for yourselves what 
we have done for research in other fields, 
for the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, the Bureau of Dairy Industry, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Industrial 
Chemistry, the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, Soils and Agricultural Engineering, 
and the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine. You can examine 
into our decisions relative to the Forest 
Service, the Federal Crop Insurance Cor- 
poration, and the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. 

I thank the House for the attention 
that has been given my discussion of our 
bill and hope that our recommendations 
will receive the approval they have been 
granted during past sessions. 

I will now welcome any questions 
which the Members might care to ask 
before relinquishing the floor, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Seventy- 
three Members are present, not a quo- 
rum, The Clerk will call the roll. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 53] 
Allen, II Fino O'Brien, Mich. 
Ayres Frelinghuysen O'Brien, N. X. 
Barrett Friedel Osmers 
Battle Gamble Patman 
Bentley Garmatz Patterson 
Betts Gordon Philbin 
Bishop Granahan Powell 
Bosch Grant Radwan 
Bowler Green Reece, Tenn 
Boykin Gwinn Reed, 
Buchanan Hagen, Minn Rhodes, Ariz. 
Buckley Hale ichards 
Busbey Hand Roberts 
Carlyle Hart Rogers, Tex 
Carrigg Hays, Ark Roosevelt 
Celler Hébert St. George 
Chatham Heller Scherer 
Chelf Hoffman, II Scott 
Chiperfield Holifield Shafer 
Chudoft Holtzman Sheehan 
Colmer Ikard Sieminski 
Condon Jonas, III Sullivan 
Crosser Kearney Sutton 
Curtis, Mass. Kee Taylor 
Curtis. Mo. Kelley. Pa. Thompson, 
Davis, Tenn. Kelly, N. Y. Mich. 
Dawson, III. Keogh Tuck 
Delaney Kersten, Wis. Velde 
D'Ewart Klein Vinson 
Dies Knox Vursell 
Dingell Lane Weichel 
Dodd Latham Wharton 
Dollinger Lucas Widnall 
Donohue McConnell Williams, N. Y. 
Donovan McCulloch Wilson, Calif. 
Elliott Miller, Calif. Wilson, Tex. 
Evins Morgan Withrow 
Fallon Multer Yorty 
Pine O'Brien, III. 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. ELLSWORTH, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill H. R. 8779, and finding itself 
without a quorum, he had directed the 
roll to be called, when 310 Members re- 
sponded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN]. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. I should like to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to congratu- 
late the chairman of the subcommittee 
and the members of his committee on 
bringing in this splendid report, particu- 
larly as it refers to the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration. I am glad you 
have increased the sum by $45 million. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SHORT. I also notice that you 
have increased the sum for rural tele- 
phones by $7,500,000. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. We have 
increased the level for rural telephones 
above fiscal 1954 by that sum, but not 
above the budget. The budget requested 
the $7.5 million, and we agreed to that 
request. 

Mr. SHORT. I am very grateful to 
the gentleman that there is no cut in 
that item. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Further, 
we increased the administrative expense 
appropriation for REA by $200,000 over 
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the budget in anticipation of the addi- 
tional work which would fall to them be- 
cause of these increased loan authoriza- 
tions we have made available. 

Mr. SHORT. I think we all feel that, 
regardless of which side of the aisle we 
sit on, the REA and the rural telephones 
have been one of the soundest invest- 
ments we have made. It has done more 
to add to the comfort and the progress 
of the people in our rural areas than any 
other Government agency. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I am sure 
that the majority of the Members of the 
House feel, as you have just stated, that 
this is a nonpartisan issue. This is one 
of the greatest programs that has ever 
inured to the benefit of the farmers. I 
sincerely hope that it will be carried on 
to the degree necessary to try to get to 
that point which we have all been driv- 
ing at, and that is, to bring electricity as 
far as possible to each and every farm 
home in America. 

Mr. SHORT. I might say to the gen- 
tleman that with some of the dams that 
have been approved, which are sound 
both from an engineering and economic 
point of view, we will have additional 
power at lower cost. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I might 
mention at this point that if the average 
bank in America could do its financing 
with the assurance of as little loss as has 
accrued on this approximately $2,700,- 
000,000 of rural electrification loans, that 
bank would consider itself, indeed, for- 
tunate. The repayment record of the 
more than 1,000 REA associations in 
America has been splendid. I hope that 
record will continue through the years to 
come in this great program. 

Mr. SHORT. I appreciate very much 
the gentleman’s statement. I would like 
to ask a question about another item in 
the bill. Has your committee cut the 
amount which was recommended by the 
administration and the Bureau of the 
Budget, which is to be spent on the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service which, in my 
opinion, is another very valuable activ- 
ity of the Government, and which I 
would like to see remain at the amount 
which was recommended. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. My sub- 
committee has been one of the best 
friends in the Congress through the years 
in behalf of the Extension Service. Ifyou 
will recall, Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. Horan, Mr. 
CANNON, and I have been very insistent 
in the past on gradually pushing up the 
level of extension work, and it is due to 
our subcommittee that the law now in 
effect was enacted, which lifted the ceil- 
ing on this particular program. How- 
ever, the budget requested of us a very 
considerable increase. We were unable 
to meet that increase for payments to 
States for extension work in its en- 
tirety. We have done the very best we 
can. I want you to know that we have 
given to the Extension Service the sum 
of $3,361,950 above the 1954 level and an 
additional $220,000 for Federal expenses, 
About 83% million more than the Ex- 
tension Service has ever had is contained 
in this particular bill. We have also 
given as payment to States for experi- 
ment stations more than they have ever 
had, an additional $1,752,000 above the 
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1954 level. I think we have been very 
generous to these particular programs. 

I could not agree on the entire $744 
million proposed increase for Extension 
Service, if at the same time it meant 
that we would be bringing to the floor 
of the House a bill which is unbalanced. 
My subcommittee joined with me in the 
feeling that we had to help the Soil 
Conservation Service staff its new dis- 
tricts. We had to find the money for 
143 soil conservation districts which 
have been brought into being in the last 
2 years, and for which there was no 
money in this particular budget which 
came before us. We cannot expect an 
impossible job from our technicians in 
soil conservation by loading onto them 
143 new districts without giving them 
additional personnel. Yet that is what 
the budget has suggested and at the 
same time requesting 37% million more 
for extension than it ever had before. 
Where were we going to find that 
$4,500,000 for Soil Conservation Service? 
We met these increases in part by taking 
a portion away from extension and ex- 
periment stations. We split the differ- 
ence, so to speak, between the Soil Con- 
servation Service on the one hand and 
Extension Service on the other and 
brought in $3,581,950 increase above the 
1954 level for Extension, but no increase 
at all above the 1954 level for the Soil 
Conservation Service. We have tried 
to do the best we could; we have tried 
to give ample money for the school lunch 
program; we have found money for the 
forest research program, money to take 
care of the Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion, to take care of the control pro- 
grams, to pay indemnities for brucil- 
losis and tuberculosis eradication. 

And in doing so, Mr. Chairman, we 
could not go the whole way in the request 
by the budget to allocate a huge sum of 
money in any one year for Extension 
work much as we might think of Exten- 
sion work and much as I do think of it 
personally. We feel that in giving Ex- 
tension $3,581,950 more than this fiscal 
year, we have shown our high regard for 
this great program. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
the committee has done a very fine job 
in bringing in a balanced bill. I am 
sure that the Members of the House 
know of my interest in agricultural re- 
search and education. But since the 
committee was bound by the limitations 
of the budget I think they have given a 
fair increase to the Extension Service 
and to research and at the same time 
have rounded out some of the other 
items to a place where the department 
can carry out effective programs. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. May I say 
to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Hore] that I appreciate his statement. 
In that regard I want to call the com- 
mittee’s attention to certain things. 
There are 4 points in this bill, Mr. Chair- 
man, where we have gone above the 1954 
level; 2 of them are Extension and State 
experiment stations. The other two 
points are as follows: The Foreign Agri- 
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cultural Service, which is opening up a 
new field for the disposition of surplus 
commodities throughout the world. We 
felt that we must now and will in the 
future continue to develop it as much 
as is possible without waste; secondly, 
we raise research programs by $708,500. 
You may say that is a very modest in- 
crease; but, after all, we do have 861% 
million in this bill for research in all 
forms. Remember, we gave State ex- 
periment stations an increase above 
1954, an increase of $1,733,000. Lastly, 
we have allotted to our great Extension 
Service, which means so much to the 
4-H Club children, and all farmers in 
America—and this has meant much to 
me personally on my own farm—an in- 
crease above 1954 of $3,581,950. 

Those are the four items we have 
raised above the 1954 levels, and I think 
it would be decidedly unwise, Mr. Chair- 
man, if we were to unbalance this bill, 
so to speak, and increase perhaps some 
of these programs too much and leave 
others stranded for lack of sufficient 
funds. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. He has 
always been a great supporter of all of 
these farm programs during his many 
years in Congress. 

Mr. SHORT. Certainly I do not want 
the gentleman from Minnesota and the 
gentleman from Kansas to think I am 
critical of their committees because in 
my opinion the overall picture is a good 
one and they have done an excellent job. 
There are no two Members of the House 
who are better friends of the American 
farmer than are the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Hope] and the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN]. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I wish the 
gentleman would add the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] and all 
the members of my subcommittee to that 
statement. 

Mr. SHORT. Here is the reason I 
raised the question. I do not need to 
remind the gentleman that vast sections 
of our country, and particularly in my 
district and my whole State, have been 
burned up by the most devastating 
drought in all history. With the price 
of milk being reduced from 90 to 75 
percent of parity that has doubly created 
a hardship. The University of Missouri 
has two of the best colleges in the coun- 
try, one journalism and the other agri- 
culture, and it has done such a marvelous 
job in its extension program that I hope 
the gentleman's committee will be as 
generous as it has been in the past and 
that you will if need calls for it vote for 
increased appropriations next year. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman brings to mind something else 
that the subcommittee has done. We 
have taken care in a large sense of the 
problems facing you people out in that 
drought area by not only putting in the 
large fund of $120 million for Farmers’ 
Home Administration loans but we also 
feel that if the situation warrants it, my 
subcommittee will be glad to take into 
consideration in a supplemental request 
whatever might be necessary in the line 
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of production and subsistence loans for 
the drought regions, should that situa- 
tion become bad again. 

Mr. SHORT. I want to thank the 
gentleman once more for the fine job 
he has done and point out that while 
you have not perhaps voted all that has 
been requested, you have kept the pro- 
gram in balance and you have voted 
more for this Extension Service in the 
pending bill than has ever been voted 
heretofore. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I thank 
the gentleman. There is one funda- 
mental, basic thing that we on the Ap- 
propriations Committee are faced with 
like each and every one of you ladies and 
gentlemen here today. We must keep 
this Nation of ours sound financially, 
which means simply that we cannot give 
to even the programs that we think the 
most of everything that they come to us 
and ask for. Sometimes I must say “No” 
to my sons. In this case I must say to 
Extension that it is asking too much in 
one single year’s increase. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I too would like to 
compliment the distinguished gentleman 
from Minnesota and the members of the 
subcommittee for saving the rural elec- 
trification program from annihilation; 
also for making it possible to implement 
and increase the activities of our rural 
telephone program. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Let me 
say, first, I do not think we saved the 
program from annihilation. I think it 
would have been continued. There is 
no move on foot that I know of to anni- 
hilate it. 

Mr. BAILEY. It would have been un- 
der considerable handicap. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Yes, I may 
agree to that extent. Certainly none of 
us want to see REA put into a strait- 
jacket for lack of loan funds. As long 
as I am a Member of Congress I shall 
do everything possible to help this great 
program, which has revolutionized life 
on millions of farms in America. 

Mr. BAILEY. In your committee re- 
report accounting for the Appropriations 
Committee failure to meet the current 
year’s appropriation, you referred to the 
use of $45 million as a carryover from 
unexpended funds. Was that just a 
carry-over from unexpended funds for 
1954, or was it 1953, or was it accumu- 
lated over a period of years? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Undoubt- 
edly it was accumulated over the last 
few years. In addition, they have a 
contingency fund of $35 million which 
has not been utilized, and they also have 
$5 million in old loans, which will not 
be required and have been pulled back 
into the fund. 

Mr. BAILEY. Does the gentleman 
think that will be adequate to meet the 
loan demands in the field? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I feel 
they will be, and if it can be proven to 
me next spring that they are handi- 
capped or strapped in any way by not 
having sufficient loan funds, including 
generating plant funds, I will be the 
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first to advocate bringing in a supple- 
mental along that line. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentleman, 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. I want to join with the 
others in commending the gentleman 
and his committee for a very fine bill. 
Although you have increased the amount 
for the Extension Service but not having 
met the budget request, I would like to 
ask the gentleman this question: Will 
any of the present services of the Exten- 
sion Service be curtailed by not having 
met the budget request? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. As far as 
I understand, each and every one of 
them will be increased all along the line 
in probably every congressional district 
in America because of this increase of 
83 1% million we put in the bill. Remem- 
ber that this amount is more than ever 
before made available as Federal assist- 
ance to the States for extension work. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. He has al- 
ways been a splendid friend to agricul- 
ture and I recall his many appearances 
before our subcommittee. 

Mr. TALLE. I should like to say to 
the gentleman from Minnesota and the 
members of his committee that I am im- 
mensely pleased with the work they have 
done through the years. It has been a 
delight for me to appear before the com- 
mittee. I have always been received with 
courtesy, and it is my firm conviction 
that, throughout the many years I have 
had the opportunity to serve in the Con- 
gress, this subcommittee has done an 
excellent job. It is doing an excellent 
job now. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Might I 
say to the gentleman, in answer for our 
subcommittee to the compliment, that 
we have sat through a good many weeks 
listening to the rather tedious testimony 
at times, and we do try to be courteous 
to everybody coming before us and listen 
to what they say with attention, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I should 
like to emphasize the great importance 
of the work of this committee; impor- 
tant, not only to agriculture as an indus- 
try but to our Nation as a whole. It 
has a very large responsibility, and this 
committee is meeting that responsibility 
in a grand manner. If I may single out 
another very important service in addi- 
tion to REA, research, and education, 
which have received well-deserved notice 
here today, I want to say that this com- 
mittee has done a good job in dealing 
with the Forest Service, which I regard 
as one of the most efficient and worth- 
while agencies of our Government. I 
congratulate the chairman and his com- 
mittee on this well-balanced program. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I thank 


the gentleman. I agree with the gentle- 
man. 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. DEANE. I join with my colleagues 
in expressing to the gentleman from 
Minnesota and his committee our per- 
sonal thanks for the way they have come 
to grips with the overall agricultural 
problem insofar as it requires money to 
carry on. I am particularly grateful for 
the language that the gentleman called 
special attention to with reference to the 
REA’s; that this committee feels that 
the Administrator's authority to provide 
loans for power generation should be 
fully utilized, if necessary, in order to 
assure adequate power to REA coopera- 
tives on a reasonable basis. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I thank 
the gentleman. He has always supported 
REA to the best of his ability. 

Mr. DEANE. That is a question I 
would like to ask the gentleman. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Our able 
Administrator, Mr. Nelson, from the 
State of Minnesota, came to our sub- 
committee and asked us for directives 
along certain lines as to how we thought 
he should approach the responsibilities 
of his new and very important position. 
This is the only directive that we have 
placed in this particular bill relative to 
REA. We tried to tell him very bluntly 
that if the power is not available at rea- 
sonable rates for the REA associations— 
and that is why I bring it out here again 
today—that the money shall be made 
available for loans for generating plants 
to create that power, and I, for one, will 
always stand back of that language. We 
do not want the REA hamstrung by any 
deficiency in power anywhere in the 
United States. 

Mr. DEANE. I want to tell the gen- 
tleman how grateful I am, because in 
certain places I am constrained to feel 
that some of the power companies are 
not wheeling this power as they should, 
and I hope that this language will cause 
these organizations to think strongly 
about entering into fair and reasonable 
contracts. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. This sub- 
committee is trying to be fair both to 
the private utilities and everybody con- 
cerned, but we do feel that we have this 
basic responsibility to protect the inter- 
ests of the farmers of America. After 
all, this is an appropriation bill for agri- 
culture, for the great Department of 
Agriculture, which affects so closely the 
lives and interests of everybody on the 
farms in America. By doing justice to 
agriculture, we help all of the people of 
America. I repeat here my creed as to 
our national welfare and that is, that 
we cannot have a prosperous Nation 
without a prosperous base, agriculture, 
as its foundation. 

Mr. DEANE. If the gentleman will 
yield further for one other question, it 
concerns the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion. I know that as of the time that 
the committee was considering the farm 
housing loan, the basic legislation was 
expiring, as of June 30, 1954, for the 
rural housing program. I express the 
hope that as the appropriation bill for 
agriculture proceeds through the House 
and the Senate that the Bureau of the 
Budget will see fit to come forward with 
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a recommendation for the rural housing 
program which, I understand, is not in- 
cluded in this bill. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. If such a 
recommendation does come from the 
Bureau of the Budget before we go to 
conference, I, for one, shall be very glad 
to do what I can to have it considered. 

Mr. DEANE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky who has 
on many occasions manifested his great 
interest in the welfare of the farmer. 

Mr. GOLDEN. I wish to join with 
many other Members in complimenting 
this subcommittee. I feel that this bill 
is one of the most important we will have 
before us; that it will do as much to sus- 
tain the economy of all the people of the 
United States as any other bill we will 
have. I think the committee has used 
foresight and is to be sincerely compli- 
mented. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I thank 
the gentleman. I might say that some 
of us on this subcommittee have been 
in Congress for 16 years. Mr. CANNON 
has been here more than that. We feel 
that we have some knowledge of the 
problems of agriculture and through the 
years we have assimilated much infor- 
mation of that kind. We do not con- 
sider the budget in any sense sacred. 
After all, we Members of Congress are 
not simply to be told what to put in the 
budget, by anybody. We are here for 
the purpose of using our own good, 
sound judgment. And that is what we 
tried to do in this bill, 

Mr. GOLDEN. There are things in 
this bill that will sustain the people of 
the cities as well as those who live on 
the farms. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. That is 
absolutely right. A productive agricul- 
ture is essential to all city people. Oth- 
erwise, the price of food will be pro- 
hibitive and starvation would be ram- 
pant. 

Mr. GOLDEN. There is a problem in 
my district common to most districts 
that contain our national forests. We 
have an immense amount of timber that 
gets ripe and ought to be marketed. It 
is necessary for the Forest Service to put 
personnel in to mark that timber and 
designate what is ready to come out. I 
am wondering if there is anything in the 
bill to take care of that service so that 
they may carry on those operations that 
have been so successful in the past. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. On our 
own volition, with respect to that specific 
item, we placed, above the budget esti- 
mate, about two-hundred-and-twenty- 
thousand-odd dollars for forest manage- 
ment. 

Mr. GOLDEN. That is what I un- 
derstand, and I think that is just another 
example of the great knowledge of this 
committee of the needs of this country. 
The experience of the committee in the 
past has taught them that a little money 
used in this specific activity will return 
a great deal of money to the Forest Serv- 
ice and to the people of the United States. 
For instance, in my home district, with 
a very few thousand dollars we will be 
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able to cut several hundred thousand 
dollars of timber, and 25 percent of that 
goes to our counties. We will be able to 
return many, many fold the small sums 
which are put in the bill on the initiative 
of the gentleman’s subcommittee, for 
that very useful purpose. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I will say 
to the gentleman that we go on this 
assumption. There is no use letting 
good timber go to waste in the vast 
reaches of our national forests. We 
have put in here money, above that 
which the budget had included, for 
scalers to do what is necessary so that 
much of this timber can be sold before 
it becomes overripe. We have also allo- 
cated better than $14 million for access 
roads, as much as we had in 1954, to get 
this timber out. I think it is good busi- 
ness. 

Mr. GOLDEN. It does not cost any- 
body anything and, in fact, it returns 
money. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. That is 
right. In the long run it will return 
additional money to the Treasury. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado. He has 
led the fight in many instances for much 
legislation beneficial to our basic indus- 
try we are discussing today. 

Mr. HILL. I should like to call the 
attention of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN] to page 13, 
line 11. I might say, before the gentle- 
man answers my question, that the com- 
mittee has done an excellent job on this 
bill. I know that it is a difficult thing 
to find out where we should cut and 
where we should increase. But this is 
one particular case where I think we 
should add to. On page 13, line 11, we 
set aside $6,170,564 for fighting forest 
fires, control of forest pests, and forest 
research. That is a reduction. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I will say 
to the gentleman that that does not in- 
clude fighting forest fires. That is on 
line 6, page 12, $6 million; the usual $6 
million. 

Mr. HILL. I stand corrected. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The fig- 
ure the gentleman mentioned has to do 
with forest research, that is all. 

Mr. HILL. Therefore, that fund is 
$357,936 lower than the Bureau of the 
Budget recommended? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Yes, but 
we placed in that fund $59,000, if I recall 
correctly, above what is available in 1954. 
That is the figure that tells the story. I 
think what we have done insofar as any 
particular bureau is concerned, the de- 
cisive thing, is in relation to 1954 levels. 
In this instance we have increased forest 
research by $59,000 or thereabouts. May 
Task the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LarrD] if that figure is correct? 

Mr. LAIRD. The figure is $57,900. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I was not 
far off. 

Mr. HILL. That is for one separate 
item. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. That is 
for the entire general forestry item you 
refer to. Also, remember this. The 
Department has the right of transfer, 
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If there is any special problem that 
seems to be pressing, the Department 
has the right to transfer within certain 
limits to accentuate the work within 
certain items. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. METCALF. I want to add my 
commendation to that of my colleagues 
on a well-balanced overall bill as far as 
the Forest Service is concerned, and the 
Soil Conservation Service, the Extension 
Service, and the Rural Electrification 
Administration, all of which are of great 
importance to my State and my district. 
I feel that the committee has done an 
excellent job and merits the gratitude of 
the people of my State and district. I 
therefore want to add my commenda- 
tion on the language that has already 
been mentioned on pages 14 and 15 of 
the report. This will take care of a sit- 
uation in my State which will permit 
additional construction by REA. 

I believe when the gentleman from 
West. Virginia was talking about appro- 
priations for REA he perhaps had the 
question answered that I want to ask. 
I understand that there is a need in here 
for about $300 million for REA loans, 
and you have here an allowance for 
about $185 million. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I do not 
think a definite, proved need in feasible 
projects can be shown for any such 
amount as $300 million. That, of 
course, is a matter of contention. 

Mr. METCALF. That is right. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I think 
the $185 million will do the job. As I 
say, if there is not enough loan money 
available, I am sure my subcommittee 
will be open to argument next spring for 
a supplemental appropriation, if that 
should prove to be necessary; but I do 
not think it will. 

Mr. METCALF. I thank the gentle- 
man for these statements because we in 
Montana have been unable to secure 
some REA loans during the present year. 
If this amount of $185 million which is 
available for loans in the forthcoming 
fiscal year is not sufficient, I am sure 
we will be able to get additional money 
in accordance with the promise made by 
the committee. 

Mr.H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I had intended to discuss the soil 
conservation program and the school 
lunch program, but I am going to ask 
Mr. HUNTER, Mr. Horan, or Mr. Latrp to 
talk about those items, as I feel I have 
used enough time in this general debate. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
my colleague, who has been of immeas- 
urable assistance in our committee work 
the past 2 years. 

Mr. LAIRD. I would like to call the 
attention of the committee to the ques- 
tion that was asked of our chairman re- 
garding the amount of money for REA 
loans. It should be pointed out that in 
addition to the authorization in this bill 
there was $428,615,221 as of February 5, 
1954, which has been authorized by pre- 
vious sessions of the Congress and un- 
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spent at that time. The majority of 
these funds were allocated, however, to 
specific future projects. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman is correct. But lest the House 
get the wrong impression of that, while 
that money is not spent, neither is it 
drawn down against the Treasury. It 
does not constitute a debt. That money 
is part of authorizations made in re- 
cent years just like you have to authorize 
$200 million at one shot for an aircraft 
carrier. That money does not, I repeat, 
become a part of the national debt in 
any way until it is actually borrowed 
from the Treasury by the various asso- 
ciations to whom it has been allocated. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
my good friend from Oklahoma. He has 
helped the cause of agriculture through 
the years he has served in Congress. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I wish to com- 
pliment the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN] who, as every- 
one knows, has been a great friend of 
the farmers. Personally, I feel he has 
done a good job. I know we have to 
think of the work of the Extension 
Service at this time, especially when we 
have had a drought and the farmers’ 
prices have been falling and particularly 
we must appreciate the good work done 
by the 4-H clubs and the county agents 
and the demonstration agents. And par- 
ticularly with reference to Soil Conser- 
vation Service and the problems having 
to do with wind erosion and soil erosion 
in the West and the Midwest. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I realize 
that that is going to be quite a problem. 
I am positive that the Congress starting 
with my subcommittee will give every 
possible consideration to anything that 
might arise during the coming year. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Is it the inten- 
tion of this committee that Mr. Nelson 
is going to continue with the work of 
the RTA and the REA without placing 
too great restrictions upon the farmers 
who are organizing these RTA and REA 
cooperatives? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Certainly, 
I hope that no unreasonable, so to speak, 
restrictions are placed upon any asso- 
ciations wanting such loans. But, at the 
same time, I am sure you will agree with 
me that we must watch the taxpayers’ 
interest in this program and not allow 
it to lose its fine reputation by making 
loans which are not feasible. From what 
I know of Mr. Ancher Nelson, I feel 
positive that he will be fair. The man 
has a splendid reputation in my State 
of Minnesota. He will be fair. He is 
an old REA man and he will do the right 
thing, I am sure, by rural electrification. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Will this permit 
the continuation and completion of cer- 
tain projects as the Ouachita and the 
Sandstone projects in the Soil Conserva- 
tion program that have been set up in 
the past? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Might I 
ask the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTEN] if he would be good enough to 
answer the question of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. WIckKERSHAM] 
which has just been put to me relative 
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to flood-control projects. Mr. WHITTEN 
is our authority on that, and if the gen- 
tleman will permit, I would like at this 
time to yield the floor. I would like to 
yield some time to my colleagues upon 
the subcommittee. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I would like to 
ask the gentleman an additional ques- 
tion first, if the gentleman will allow me. 
Will the Farmers’ Home Administration 
loans allocated by your committee per- 
mit additional purchases of farms and 
rental of farms? Will it permit the drill- 
ing of additional wells in drought areas? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Will the 
gentleman also ask that question of the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TEN] because personally I am getting a 
little bit embarrassed at taking up so 
much time of the committee. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield for 
a very brief question. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Is it ex- 
pected to make appropriations to care 
for the extension of rural housing, as 
provided by the recent housing act which 
was passed the week before last? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I have 
already stated, Mr. Jones, that if the 
budget language comes down in time for 
us to consider anything that the other 
body might do, we will certainly give it 
our full consideration. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Does the 
gentleman expect either a supplemental 
or deficiency agricultural appropriation 
bill this session in the event we are not 
successful in getting this money either 
in conference or in the Senate? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Of course, 
there undoubtedly will be, for there 
usually is a final supplemental bill for 
all departments at the end of the Con- 
gress and for unseen emergencies for 
funds which may develop. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. It would be 
a rather awkward situation to extend 
rural housing and not provide funds for 
carrying it out. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. You are 
right, Mr. Jones. I am sure the budget 
will take care of it. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. 
situation is taken care of. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I sincerely 
hope it will come to us in time so that the 
proper parties concerned can do some- 
thing about it. I yield the floor, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota has consumed 55 min- 
utes. 

The gentleman from Mississippi is 
recognized. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 30 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not discuss in 
very muck detail the present appropri- 
ation bill, since it is covered by the com- 
mittee report and has been presented by 
the able chairman of the subcommittee, 
Hon. Cart ANDERSEN of Minnesota, who 
is a real friend of agriculture. Briefly, 
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the Department of Agriculture budget 
called for eliminating many programs 
having to do with disease control and 
quarantines, prevention and spread of 
pests and diseases. The budget recom- 
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mendation called for reduction in coop- 
eration with the States on fire-control 
programs, elimination of reforestation 
and reseeding, and many other things of 
a similar nature. 

The answer given by the Department 
was that while they believed in the 
necessity for continuing these programs 
they thought the States should take 
them over. Investigation disclosed that 
no arrangements had been made by the 
States to take them over, and at best all 
the Department had was the very fine 
hope that the States would step in and 
take over the job. Yet no arrangements 
had been made for the States to do so. 
The committee differed with the Bureau 
of the Budget in this particular, and we 
have restored funds, within the limits 
of funds approved by the Budget for 
the whole Department, to continue these 
programs—believing them to be essen- 
tial. The committee has taken the same 
view with regard to soil conservation 
and the Farmers Home Administration. 

Actually the whole Nation has an 
interest in our natural resources and 
in preventing the spread of diseases and 
pests, as well as their eradication. Not 
only that, but the whole Nation has an 
interest in meeting many of these prob- 
lems at the Federal level so that there 
will be a common approach to the prob- 
lems, and so that each State will have 
some confidence in the situation existing 
in other States that may be far removed 
as a matter of geography. May I remind 
you that the United States Department 
of Agriculture is being operated with 
much less money and many less people 
than in 1940. Other civilian activities of 
the Federal Government have increased 
more than 110 percent for the same pe- 
riod—page 58 of the agriculture appro- 
priation hearings. 

In the absence of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the picture we would find var- 
ious States setting up embargoes and re- 
strictions on the importation of farm 
commodities from other States. There 
would be retaliation on the part of such 
other States and you can easily see that 
we might end up with the terrible situ- 
ation which exists in Central Europe, 
where each little country is separate and 
apart with trade greatly restricted, to the 
injury of all. We would lose in our 
Nation the great benefits which come 
from the free flow of trade between the 
various States of the Union. 

Mr. Chairman, the Budget Bureau re- 
duced the total appropriation for the 
Department of Agriculture by approxi- 
mately $36 million. A majority of our 
subcommittee did not deem it advisable 
for the Department of Agriculture to be 
the only one to exceed its budget, and 
within the ceiling placed by the Budget 
Bureau we have done our best to meet 
the major problems of the Department. 

Within the total funds available we 
have provided an amount in excess of $5 
million above present year levels for the 
Extension Service and the State experi- 
ment stations work. This is not as large 
an increase as was recommended by the 
Budget and is not as large as many of 
us would have liked to have provided for 
these very fine programs. However, in 
view of the limit on funds for the whole 
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Department I feel that the committee 
has been cooperative in going along with 
us to this extent. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to spend 
most of my time here in presenting the 
real facts concerning American agri- 
culture, facts which have not been called 
to the attention of the American public 
by the Department. Though the evi- 
dence to support these claims is to be 
found in the hearings and justification, 
these points which I wish to make have 
not been the subject of speeches by the 
Secretary or other folks in the Depart- 
ment, who instead have been busy build- 
ing up sentiment with the American pub- 
lic that the farmers have been getting 
too much and that the Nation has been 
losing too much under existing farm pro- 
grams. That simply is not true. Though 
I am sure these officials have been hon- 
est in their views, apparently they have 
overlooked the basic facts. 

Misleading information has been pre- 
sented in many speeches against the 
present farm program, and in my opinion 
has resulted in building up public senti- 
ment against any farm program. In that 
connection I would like to point out here 
some facts that we all need to remember. 

Before there was any price support 
program or any real effort to give farm- 
ers or American agriculture its reason- 
able share of the Federal law, our Na- 
tion wasted about 40 percent of all our 
fertile lands, including other natural re- 
sources. 

When the farmer sold for what he 
could get, farm life was so unattractive 
and the farmer received such a small 
share of the conveniences which other 
segments had that young men and 
women left the farm and farm life was 
hard on those who remained, not because 
of the long hours but because the indi- 
vidual farmer had little purchasing 
power. 

Where about 40 years ago 84 percent of 
our population was on the farm, today 
only 16 percent of our population is on 
the farm, actively engaged in farming. 

Where 40 years ago 4 persons on the 
farm worked to supply food and fiber for 
only 1 person in the city, today the situ- 
ation is reversed and between 4 and 5 
persons in our cities must look to 1 per- 
son on the farm to produce their food, 
shelter, and clothing. 

FARMING TODAY IS A BUSINESS 


Today farming is a business. Our 
American farmers have a total invest- 
ment of more than $141 billions and last 
year spent more than $24 billions mak- 
ing a crop. The investment per farm 
worker was $18,718 while that per indus- 
trial worker was $12,289 in 1953. 

Due to his large annual investment, 
today the farmer can lose his farm in 2.7 
years. 

The American farmer will either have 
to make enough money to meet the cost 
of production and make a small profit, 
or else like any other businessman he will 
let the farm plant go down, exhaust the 
fertility of the soil, and then move to 
town like the rest of us. The price of 
taking commodities from land is going to 
be paid either by the person who con- 
sumes it, uses the commodity, or by the 
land itself and we do not have the land 
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to spare. In less than 25 years, at the 
present rate of production, we will need 
more than 100 million acres of fertile 
Jand—land which we do not have—to 
meet a population increasing by about 
3 million a year. 

PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAM NOT THE CAUSE 

The existing price-support program is 
not the primary cause for large agricul- 
tural surpluses now in the hands of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. In the 
first place all basic commodities now un- 
der a 90 percent support price are con- 
tingent upon the farmer’s control of his 
production in line with the foreseeable 
market, when requested to vote such con- 
trols by the Government. 

Next, the so-called 90 percent of parity 
support level does not even assure the 
farmer cost of production. It attempts 
to give him the same comparative pur- 
chasing power that he had in the base 
period 1909-14, or on a comparable basis 
with the last 10 years. In either in- 
stance to be given such assurances the 
farmers as a group must agree to restrict 
production in line with the foreseeable 
market, as set out by their Government 
when requested to do so. 


REQUEST FOR PRODUCTION 


During the period 1942-52 the Govern- 
ment requested the farmers to expand 
their farm plant and to produce ever- 
increasing quantities of agricultural 
commodities for the benefit of the Nation 
and our allies. Firm commitments to 
purchase these commodities were not 
made—page 22 of hearings. 


GOVERNMENT RESTRICTIONS ON EXPORTS 


During this period numerous embar- 
goes and restrictions on export of farm 
commodities were imposed by the Gov- 
ernment, which prevented the exporta- 
tion of many farm commodities at any 
price, notwithstanding the fact that the 
world price greatly exceeded our domes- 
tic price—page 26 of hearings. 

SALES POLICY 


During this period and up until the 
last 30 days, our Government, notwith- 
standing the fact that much of this pro- 
duction was held in the United States 
at the instance of the Government, has 
followed a policy of largely holding 
American agricultural commodities off 
the world market to enable friendly na- 
tions to have most of the market, with 
American commodities used only to take 
up the slack—pages 49 and 1120 of hear- 

S. 
* AGRICULTURAL ATTACHES 

Even our official agricultural repre- 
sentatives abroad—agricultural at- 
tachés—are subjugated to the control of 
our State Department, which has con- 
sistently opposed selling American farm 
commodities competitively on world 
markets—unless we let the domestic 
price paid our farmers sag to competi- 
tive world levels—though they express 
it that they are opposed to sale below 
our domestic price levels—and our Gov- 
ernment so far has largely followed that 
course as general policy. 

What would American labor say to 
that if advocated for them? What 
would American industry say? 
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FARMERS LARGE CONSUMERS 


American farmers are great purchas- 
ers of the output of American industry, 
possibly the greatest single market. 
They buy on the American market, 
causing high costs which must be in- 
cluded in prices received or else they 
will bleed the land, then go broke—page 
173 of hearings. 

WHY? 

Our American price-support system 
has not priced American farm commodi- 
ties out of the domestic market. The 
American people are eating approxi- 
mately 12 percent more good, nutritious 
food than in 1939. It takes a smaller 
part of an hour’s work to buy food today 
than at any time in the last 40 years— 
BAE report. 

Many people believe these commodi- 
ties have been deliberately held here to 
build up the cost so as to inflame the 
public against the present farm program. 
I do not believe the Department of Agri- 
culture has gone that far. However, I 
do know the butter bought by the Gov- 
ernment has not even been offered on 
world markets, even at prevailing world 
prices much less competitive prices. I 
do know the Department of Agriculture 
has increased interest paid as well as 
storage fees paid—page 1647 of hearings. 
Why, unless to add to the expense of the 
farm program? 

COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION LOSSES 


Only approximately $114 billion of the 
total existing Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration stocks have been offered on world 
markets during the last year, and those 
were offered at prevailing prices, which 
means the world price was determined, 
our commodities were offered at that 
level, our competitors then merely had 
to give a discount to undersell. Of 
course when other supplies became ex- 
hausted, countries still needing supplies 
came to us for the residual amount 
needed to meet demand. There have 
been minor exceptions to this general 
policy, but the policy insisted upon by 
the State Department to meet interna- 
tional relations has virtually held most 
American farm commodities off the 
world market, since we have not made 
the price truly competitive—pages 49 
and 1120 of hearings. 

INCREASED MIDDLEMAN’S TAKE 


Since 1945 the cost of handling agri- 
cultural commodities from the time 
they leave the farmer’s hands until the 
level of the consumer has increased by 
83 percent. During that same period 
the farmer’s share of the consumer dol- 
lar has gone down—BAE report. 

The American farmer’s average in- 
come was approximately $850 in 1953. 
The average comparable income of 
other workers in our economy was about 
$1,850—BAE report. 

COMPARATIVE COSTS 


The cost of our farm program, not- 
withstanding that most of the cost comes 
from governmental policy of asking in- 
creased production and holding such 
production off world markets, is far less 
than our expenses in connection with 
industry and labor in connection with 
World War II and since—page 20 of 
CCC hearings, 
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The total losses on farm commodities 
have been approximately $1,200 million 
in the 20 years of its existence. During 
the period of war we paid out $4 billion 
in consumer subsidies. The Federal 
Government paid out approximately $40 
billion in tax amortization to industry 
and in contract settlements to enable 
industry to reconvert quickly so as to 
keep industrial labor employed. Total 
investment of the CCC of approximately 
$7 billion is small indeed as compared 
with the $129 billion we have invested 
in military materiel—page 20 of CCC 
hearings. 

FLEXIBLE SUPPORTS MEAN SLIDING SUPPORTS 


It should be remembered that the ad- 
ministration’s recommended flexible 
price-support program, fixing a maxi- 
mum mandatory support of 90 percent, 
with provision for required supports be- 
ing reduced to 75 percent contingent 
upon supply on hand, will become effec- 
tive automatically January 1, 1955, un- 
less the Congress acts to prevent it— 
page 70 of hearings. It must be remem- 
bered that supplies of commodities on 
hand now under the formula of that law 
would automatically reduce the required 
support level for most basic commodities 
almost to the minimum of 75-percent 
supports. 

It should be remembered too that any 
basic farm commodity already at 90 per- 
cent could flex only downward under the 
so-called flexible supports advocated by 
the administration.. Also support levels 
on commodities not now under the new 
parity formula, if placed under the new 
formula as requested by the adminis- 
tration, would be reduced. 


DEPARTMENT SPEECHES 


Led by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
many speeches are being made today to 
the effect that the farmer and the pres- 
ent price-support system seriously 
threaten the American economy, and 
that if something is not done to reduce 
the amounts going to the farmer under 
the present program the city consumer 
is going to rise up and overthrow the 
farm program. It is my considered 
judgment that those in control of the 
Department of Agriculture are doing 
more to incite such a feeling than any 
other group. The facts supporting the 
farmers’ position, which I have cited, are 
all supported by our hearings on the 
Appropriations bill for the Department 
of Agriculture; but they are not the pri- 
mary subject of speeches by the Secre- 
tary and his group, who in their efforts 
to build up public sentiment against ex- 
isting farm programs in my humble 
judgment are building up opposition to 
any farm program though they do not 
intend to do so. 

This is tragic, in my judgment. Only 
in the last 20 years has American agri- 
culture had its fair share of laws or has 
agricultural life offered anything like 
the attractiveness that other segments 
of our population have enjoyed. Only 
during that period have we put back a 
reasonable share of what we have taken 
from the soil. 

In order to protect future generations 
we must give real attention to maintain- 
ing a sound financial system. It is bad 
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to overdraw at the bank. It is much 
worse to overdraw on our real wealth, 
which is the land, the timber, the nat- 
ural resources, the material things. 


COSTS WILL BE PAID 


In this day of commercial agriculture 
the price must be paid. I realize the 
consumer is paying much for his gro- 
ceries; but he is paying a smaller per- 
centage of what he makes per hour than 
almost at any time in history. May I 
remind you that these high costs come 
from the fact that there has been an 
83 percent increase since 1945 in cost 
attached to farm commodities from the 
farmer’s hands to the consumer. May 
I remind you that freight rates have 
been increased by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission 11 times since World 
War II, reaching a total of 121 percent 
increase—page 138 of hearings. May I 
point out to you that in a $3.69 shirt of 
a standard make the farmer’s share is 
about 35 cents, and under the law if one 
merchant agrees to sell the standard 
brand at a fixed price, in many States, 
the manufacturer can require all other 
merchants in the same locality to stick 
to the same price. Thus, if the farmer 
furnished the cotton in such shirt for 
nothing there is nothing in the law that 
would require the passing on to the con- 
sumer of such windfall. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT 


Mr. Chairman, we are having lots of 
trouble living with a debt of $265 billion. 
But the records of our country will show 
that for any 5-year period in our history 
the national income has averaged about 
7 times the farm income, and we can- 
not stand a reduction in our national 
income of 7 times the drop we have al- 
ready had in farm income. 

Our high standard of living can be 
largely attributed to the fact that with 
our wealth of natural resources it took 
so few of us to supply food, clothing, and 
shelter for the rest of us that it left many 
to supply the automobiles and other con- 
veniences that we enjoy far beyond any 
nation in history. We must not force 
back on American agriculture the huge 
cost which is being attached to his pro- 
duction from the time it leaves his 
hands until it reaches the consumer. 
Such costs are attached by reason of 
minimum-wage laws, bargaining power 
of labor unions, by freight-rate in- 
creases, and by continuing demand of 
consumers for cellophane containers, 
washed vegetables, and frozen foods, and 
so forth. The American farmer is in 
business, too; he has a tremendous in- 
vestment and a huge annual cost. That 
cost will have to be paid either by the 
consumer or by the land itself. There is 
one thing that will put the farmer com- 
pletely in the saddle, just as he is in the 
saddle in Greece, China, and India. 
When the Nation’s resources are so ex- 
hausted that there is competition for 
who is going to eat, the man who pro- 
duces it will be in the saddle, but we 
must not be so shortsighted in our Na- 
tion as to fall for that. 

THE ANSWER 

The answer, Mr. Chairman, is that 
this administration must stop the gov- 
ernmental policy of holding agricul- 
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tural commodities off world markets 
at competitive prices. The American 
farmer is entitled to his fair share of 
world markets at competitive prices, just 
as he is entitled to his fair share of the 
laws on our own statute books, in view 
of protection for industrial labor and 
American industry. We must retain 
equal treatment for American agricul- 
ture. Then the farmer will be willing 
to limit his production to the foresee- 
able market, domestic and foreign; but 
not to the domestic market for that 
would mean his ruin as well as the re- 
duction of the standard of living for the 
rest of us. 

Today many people, many business- 
men are finding out their welfare is de- 
pendent upon the welfare of agriculture. 
They know it in our smaller cities now. 
It will not be long before they know it 
in Detroit, Chicago, and New York. 

Mr. Chairman, in all the years I have 
been here I have never used a chart on 
the floor and I do not intend to take up 
a whole lot of time with these charts 
today, but I do think it is worth while 
in these days when so many people both 
in the Department of Agriculture and 
out are trying to go to the country and 
indicate that these farm programs are 
doing something to destroy the sound- 
ness of the American economy and that 
farm price support programs are about 
to wreak havoc upon the people. I think 
it might be well for me to point out what 
I am talking about. 

For instance, if you will look here in 
answer to the statement that is fre- 
quently made that the American farm- 
er is pricing himself out of the domes- 
tic market you will note from this 
chart—and I appreciate the help my 
friend from Texas, Congressman POAGE, 
who is so thoroughly familiar with agri- 
cultural programs—you will note that 
today 1 hour of labor will buy more 
bread than almost ever before. The 
same thing applies to steak; it applies to 
milk; it applies even to butter. It ap- 
plies to bacon, it applies to eggs, it ap- 
plies to potatoes, and it applies to 
oranges. In other words, in spite of the 
fact that agricultural prices have been 
supported and that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has on hand certain 
stocks that I will talk about a little later, 
you will find that even on a comparable 
basis the factory worker can buy more 
agricultural commodities than at practi- 
cally any time in history for 1 hour’s 
work. Why is it the American people 
are not told of these facts instead of 
being told things that serve to incite 
opposition to some equal treatment for 
American agriculture? 

You will note that in 1947 a loaf of 
bread, which is a common article of food, 
that in 1947 the American farmer got 
2.9 cents out of a loaf that sold for 13 
cents. In 1953 the farmer got only 2.5 
cents out of a loaf of bread that sold for 
16.4 cents. 

Why is not the Department of Agri- 
culture telling the American people these 
facts? These come from the statistics 
of the Department and they are facts 
which should be told. 

Another thing that has been pointed 
out so frequently by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and by so many others in an 
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effort to inflame the city consumers 
against the farm program—that is not 
what they intend, but that is the net re- 
sult—is the fact that most of these in- 
creases in farm production came at the 
request of the Federal Government. 

Here is a record of the production 
goals—which means requests made of 
the American farmer by the Federal 
Government for the period of years 1942 
to 1952—with the exception of a very 
small amount in 1952—for this period 
of years from 1942 to 1952 the Govern- 
ment of the United States was asking 
farmers to increase their production to 
meet the needs of the American people 
and of our allies in this period of inter- 
national trouble. Not only that, but for 
this number of years the Government 
also established export restrictions and 
in some instances an outright embargo 
on the shipment of agricultural com- 
modities and not shipping these agricul- 
tural commodities into world trade even 
though world prices were much higher 
than the domestic prices that the farm- 
ers were getting. These are facts that 
exist, these are facts that are found in 
these hearings. They are not the facts 
that you read in the speeches of those 
who would wreck the present farm pro- 
gram in favor of what they call flexible 
supports but which I term to be sliding 
scale supports. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. These are 
not the facts in the speeches; they are 
not the facts that we read in the daily 
press either. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The gentleman is 
right. I think much of what we read 
in the daily press is picked up from 
these speeches which may be accurate 
in regard to certain things but they 
ignore a lot of facts which would make 
for a more logical conclusion. 

Mr. Chairman, I happen to come from 
a cotton section of the country. There 
are many things involved in this. In 
the first place, notwithstanding the huge 
quantities of cotton you have on hand, 
the American Government has made 
money on all your price-support pro- 
grams on cotton. Cotton will stay in 
storage for as long as 40 years. The sup- 
ply of cotton that we had on hand when 
World War II occurred practically saved 
us. That was true not only in connec- 
tion with that one commodity but other 
commodities as well. 


COMPETITION FOR LAWS 


We are a country of laws. There is 
competition in this Congress, like there 
is everywhere else, as to how a law is 
going to be written. For instance, we 
have a law in reference to a standard 
quality of shirt with a standard mark. 
This is true of many other commodities 
also, If they get an agreement among 
the merchants in many cities in many 
States to sell at a certain price they can 
require others to sell that same commod- 
ity at the same price. 

WHO GETS THE CONSUMER'S DOLLAR? 

If you will look here as to the division 
of your cotton dollar, you will see that 
the cotton grower gets 13.3 cents out of 
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the dollar, the ginners about seven- 
tenths of a cent, the merchandisers 1.3, 
the manufacturers, dyers, and finishers 
18.5, the manufacturers of apparel and 
household goods 29.2, and the retailers 
32.1 for buying the goods and offering 
it for sale again. The wholesalers get 
4.9 cents. 

I make that point not to complain 
about the markups, though in some in- 
stances you might think they are un- 
reasonably high, but to point out where 
your dollar goes. If this were a stand- 
ard make shirt with a regular name and 
if one merchant were to agree to sell it 
at a fixed price set by the manufacturer 
and that price is $3.64, the farmer would 
get 31 cents for his cotton in that shirt. 
Furthermore, if the farmer gave the cot- 
ton for nothing, there is no reason to 
believe that the shirt would be reduced 
in price at all as long as the buyer would 
buy it at $3.64. As long as one merchant 
would offer it for sale at $3.64, in most 
areas of the United States, because of 
laws we have written, the other mer- 
chants would have to sell it at $3.64. I 
am not saying that there are no faults 
with the present farm program. I do 
say those faults are not the cause of the 
things that are being pointed at today 
as being a reason to abolish or seriously 
damage the existing farm program. In 
other words, we have heard lots of state- 
ments about the high price of beef. 
This shows you that out of the beef dol- 
lar the marketing share is 36 percent, 
while the farmer’s share is 64 percent 
from which of course he pays his cost 
including depreciation. Then again we 
see in this economy of ours that when 
the farmers’ prices are drastically re- 
duced, as much as 40 percent, we see 
precious little change in the retail price. 
Why? Do you know of any merchant 
whose commodity will move at regular 
prices that will reduce those prices as 
long as people stand in line as they do 
in Washington to buy those commodities 
at the price fixed? Is there any reason 
to believe that private enterprise is going 
to reduce just because they can under 
our system? 


IS THE CONSUMER GETTING LESS? 


The next thing we find is the state- 
ment to the American people that due 
to the high cost of food, due to the high 
cost of the price-support program, the 
American consumer some way is being 
injured. The record shows that the 
American people are eating 12 percent 
more nutritious food, good food, on an 
average, than ever before in history. 
The record further shows that the indi- 
vidual is paying a less percentage of an 
hour’s time of work to buy that food. 
Whatever the conditions are surround- 
ing the price-support structure, the 
American consumer, on a comparative 
basis, seems to be doing all right. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I think it should be 
pointed out that the American people 
today are paying approximately 23 per- 
cent of their income, on an average, for 
food, while the people in the rest of the 
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I yield to the gentle- 
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world pay on an average approximately 
70 percent of their income for food. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank the gentle- 
man, and his figures are approximately 
correct, as I recall it. 

Mr. JENSEN. In traveling around the 
world and talking with people in every 
walk of life, it is plain to see why they 
are not able to buy the automobiles, the 
refrigerators, and the television sets like 
we can here in America, because we have 
77 percent left after buying the food in 
America to buy all these other commodi- 
ties, while the rest of the world, on an 
average, only has 30 percent left. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. This last chart which 
the gentleman has just shown us, con- 
sumption of foods in the United States, 
is that increase due to the number of 
people, the population, or is that a per 
capita increase? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is the per capita 
consumption. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman a mo- 
ment ago mentioned the stocks of cot- 
ton that we had in inventory when we 
went into World War II. I recollect 
that the figure was about 12 million 
bales. Is that correct? 

Mr. WHITTEN. In that neighbor- 
hood. 

Mr. COOLEY. We thought that it 
was a great burden, and it turned out to 
be that every bale was a blessing to this 
great country. Now, these great sur- 
pluses that we hear so much about actu- 
ally were an accumulation of cotton and 
wheat within the last 24 months. Is 
that not true? 

Mr. WHITTEN. It is definitely true, 
and I hope to go into what the basic fac- 
tors are as I see them in the present 
situation. 

Mr. COOLEY. One other observa- 
tion. The gentleman is making a very 
excellent presentation, and I commend 
and congratulate him. Just what the 
gentleman has stated about cotton a 
moment ago is actually true when re- 
lated to wheat and other agricultural 
articles, is it not? 

Mr. WHITTEN. It goes right down 
the line. I used cotton, because I come 
from that area and am more familiar 
with it. 

Mr. COOLEY. The most of the wheat 
going into the farmer’s pocket is almost 
negligible in the consumer’s price for a 
loaf of bread. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Two and five-tenths 
cents out of 16.4, I believe, in 1953. In 
1947 he got 2.7 out of a 13-cent loaf. 

The facts are that, as I tried to point 
out many times in this country of ours, 
beginning with the first session of the 
first Congress, the fight was on to write 
the laws. Competition was on as to how 
our laws would be written, and various 
advantages have been written into the 
laws by folks who believed in them and 
thought they were essential. In about 
1900 we began to have substantial pro- 
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tection for industry, or even earlier than 
that, but about 1900 we began to place 
advantages—I will not say unfair ad- 
vantages but advantages—to take care 
of the wages of industrial workers. 
This is no attack on that situation, but 
I am saying when you set out through 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and grant freight-rate increases since 
World War II amounting to 121 percent, 
when since 1946 the total cost of the 
farm commodities from the time they 
leave the farmer’s hands until they 
reach the consumer has gone up 83 per- 
cent, when you say that the high cost 
of living can be attributed to the pro- 
ducer of the basic raw materials, when 
actually he is getting a less percentage 
than in 1946, we are making serious and 
real serious mistakes. Now, about 40 
years ago it took about four people who 
lived on the farm to feed one in the 
Nation. It was comparatively easy for 
four people on the farm to feed one in 
the city, because they could virtually do 
it with their surpluses, you might say. 

Farm lives were so unattractive and 
the amount that the farmer could buy 
with all of the money he received was so 
little that with the passing years almost 
every farm family that could do it saw 
to it that the boy or girl who was on the 
farm got off the farm. As I have said, 
today we have 16 percent of our people 
living on American farms feeding the 
rest of us. American agriculture today 
is a commercial enterprise. The invest- 
ment of American farmers in land and 
in equipment and in those things that it 
takes to farm is approximately $141 
billion. 

Last year the cost of making the crop 
was $24 billionin cash. The investment 
per farm worker, in order to have a farm 
and have it run, is about $18,000 per 
person. The average investment of the 
industrial worker—the investment be- 
hind him—is about $12,000. 

The American farmer, with that in- 
vestment, and with that annual cost, 
either must receive a price that will en- 
able him to get his cost of production 
back, plus a reasonable livelihood, or 
else he will do what our people in this 
country did for a hundred-and-some 
years; he will drain the fertility of his 
Sol. He will wear the land out and then 
he will move to the town like the rest 
of them. 

Under present conditions, the cost of 
making a crop and the cost of farming 
are such that a farmer may lose his farm, 
on an average, in 2.7 years. Not too 
many years ago it took 10 years, because 
it did not take as much money to farm. 
Today it is a commercial operation and 
it takes lots of money to farm. 

WE MUST HAVE BALANCE 


Here basically, as we see it, is where 
our problem lies. We have, through the 
instrumentality of the Government given 
so many protections in so many places 
that we are going to have to have some 
sense of balance. If you are going to 
protect labor unions by bargaining 
rights, by minimum wage laws; if you 
are going to protect the railroads by 
granting freight rate increases through 
the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
if you are going to protect the rights of 
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industry by protective tariffs; if the cost 
in the area between the farmer on to the 
consumer is fixed, and if the costs of the 
farmer constantly increase, as they have 
since 1946, 83 percent, unless you have 
a floor under the basic raw material, the 
high cost up here at the top is going to 
push increased handling costs right on 
back to the farmer so that he will fur- 
ther deplete the land resources that we 
have in this country. 

You may ask the question, Why should 
you be so excited about it? I will tell 
you. In the period when our farmers 
sold for what they could get as best they 
could, American farms wasted 40 percent 
of all the farmland that we have in this 
country. Today our population is in- 
creasing at the rate of about 3 million 
people per year, and in less than 25 years 
we will need 100 million acres of fertile 
land that we do not now have. We will 
either have to reclaim land or we will 
have to learn ways to produce more on 
the land that we have. 

WHY DO PEOPLE IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES PAY 70 
PERCENT OF TOTAL INCOME FOR FOOD? 


My friend from Iowa, Congressman 
JENsEN, who is a strong friend of Ameri- 
can agriculture and understands how es- 
sential it is, gave some figures indicating 
what part of his total income citizens of 
foreign countries spend for food alone. 
The people there spend about 70 per- 
cent of what they get for food. Why? 
Because in times past in nearly every one 
of those countries whose history you may 
study, the consumer demanded food at 
less than cost, plus enough to go back 
to maintain the fertility of that land. 


OUR FARMERS COULD GET IN THE SADDLE 


There is one way to put the American 
farmer in the saddle in the United States 
and that is to let him consistently get 
such a low price for his commodities that 
he will drain his soil to the point where 
you will have a China or an India or a 
Greece because, if he does not get a 
proper price, it is going to be gotten from 
the land. The price of anything you 
take out of the land is going to be paid 
either by the man who uses it or by the 
land itself. There is no way around 
that. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I was interested in the 
gentleman’s comments on the minimum 
wage. I happen to be a member of the 
Committee on Labor and was a member 
of the committee when it was instru- 
mental in bringing out an amendment 
to the minimum-wage law. In our dis- 
cussions in the committee, we finally de- 
cided, although there was considerable 
difference of opinion, that we would ex- 
empt all farm activity from the opera- 
tions of the minimum-wage law. At that 
time I made the prediction that before 
too many years the mechanized farms 
all over the country would drive what 
we understand to be the ordinary farmer 
out of business. That is happening at 
the present time. I think some 1,400 
farms produce most of the agricultural 
products and own most of the market- 
ing outlets throughout the country. 
What we understand as the ordinary 
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farmer is certainly working at a disad- 
vantage and is gradually being driven 
out of the field of agriculture. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank the gentle- 
man, and I want him to understand that 
this is in no way an attack on minimum 
wage. I am just saying that when the 
‘Government sets out to put these various 
things into the law we have to try to seek 
a balance. I realize that we can argue as 
to whether this is the place or that is the 
place to make provisions, but I do think 
that you of necessity must have some 
balance. 

The point the gentleman makes clearly 
needs to be brought out in this bill be- 
cause the answer of the Secretary of 
Agriculture and his Department officials 
was that to meet present problems the 
farmer is going to have to reduce his 
costs and the answer as to how they say, 
is reducing the labor required. Every 
farm laborer that is done without is a 
farmer out of work. Eliminating work- 
ing farmers and thereby reducing labor 
costs, is no answer, but it is the chief 
answer given. One way they say, in sup- 
port of this so-called flexible sliding-scale 
support, is that the farmer can reduce 
his costs. To reduce his costs he must 
reduce his labor, and every laborer that 
is reduced is a farmer out of work. 

Mr. BAILEY. May I say to the gentle- 
man that most of the activities this farm 
labor would be engaged in that were ex- 
empted from this minimum wage law are 
mechanized farms where they are oper- 
ating all kinds of machinery. They are 
not ordinary farmers as we understand 
the term. The subject is entirely too 
broad for us to arrive at any definite con- 
clusions here under these circumstances, 
but it certainly does need attention. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I would say that 
there is much feeling in agricultural 
circles that it was not best for agriculture 
to have minimum wage laws. Many 
folks in agriculture felt that farmers 
could not very well go into social security. 
I think in part they believed agricultural 
prices were not high enough in gross, to 
permit farmers to pay comparable 
wages. I think if you are going to cover 
everything in the American economy 
sooner or later the farmer is going to be 
forced under the tent of national pro- 
grams to keep from drowning on the out- 
side. I think that situation is rapidly 
coming about. 

This is what I want to say in a nut- 
shell, as I see it, about American agri- 
culture today and the reason we are in 
this situation. In the first place, as I 
tried to show you, the American farmer 
has not priced himself out of the domes- 
tic market. The American consumer is 
getting more to eat than ever before and 
getting it for less effort, less work. But 
basically the Government asked for this 
increase in the farm plant. It asked for 
greater and greater production from 
1942 to 1952. During that same period 
it imposed restrictions on exporting 
American agricultural commodities, and 
for the last several years the Government 
has followed largely a policy of holding 
American agricultural commodities off 
world markets so that other friendly 
countries could have most of the mar- 
kets, on the theory that it was essential 
to international peace. I am not in 
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shape to quarrel as to the need of lots 
of things to keep the peace, but if it is 
essential that American farm commod- 
ities be virtually bottled up in the United 
States so as to let those markets go to 
foreign competitors, it follows that the 
cost should be charged up to interna- 
tional relations and not to American 
agriculture. 

Mr. BAILEY. I assume the gentle- 
man is aware of the fact that one of the 
recommendations of the Randall Com- 
mission on our trade policies is to do 
away with the International Wheat Mar- 
keting Agreement? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I am familiar with 
it, but I would like to follow this thought. 
The reason I say that has been our gen- 
eral policy, if you will read the hear- 
ings, and I will place an index of it 
in my extension of remarks, you will 
find that out of all the commodities the 
Commodity Credit Corporation has 
bought, and I think it is said in the 
papers to be over $7 billion, approxi- 
mately a billion and a half are offered 
on world markets at prevailing prices. 
Our Government analyzes the level at 
which the world market exists and then 
offers our commodities at that level. 
Then a competitor merely has to give 
a 2-percent discount and he gets the 
market. Of course, when he cannot meet 
the demand, they come back and we 
take up the slack. One agricultural 
magazine says that we are residual ex- 
porters. We take whatever is left after 
the others meet the demand. We have 
heard about the butter support price and 
all the butter we have bought. Is it 
not surprising that your Government will 
not offer it for sale in the world-trade 
channels at even prevailing prices, much 
less competitive prices? But they will 
not and they do not. I am again saying 
that the international relationship is 
something which I do not claim to be 
an expert on, it may be that some of 
these things are essential, although I am 
not too sure of that, but if they are 
essential, then the cost should be charged 
up to our foreign relationships and not 
to the farmers. Why even the repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in foreign countries are appointed 
with the approval of the State Depart- 
ment. If the Department of Agriculture 
wants a report, they send it through the 
State Department and the State Depart- 
ment determines whether the report 
should be sent back or not, and people 
with the State Department have consist- 
ently held the belief that in their opin- 
ion, though not officially released, Amer- 
ican farm commodities should not be 
offered in world-trade channels unless 
the American farm prices domestically 
sag down to world levels. That is the 
way I describe it, and the way they ex- 
press it, it amounts to the same thing. 
They express it this way, that as long 
as we support the level of American 
farm prices above world price levels even 
though in doing so we are trying to put 
the farmer on an equality with others 
who have that protection, we have no 
right to create problems for them with 
countries with which they deal by offer- 
ing these commodities at competitive 
world prices. 
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It amounts to the same thing. It 
means, if we want to offer our commodi- 
ties at competitive prices, and have the 
approval of the Department of State, 
then we must let domestic prices come 
down to world levels. If you do not be- 
lieve that, read the hearings before our 
subcommittee. Following the lead of 
our State Department has caused much 
of our trouble. Yet, we have $129 billion 
built up of military materiel. Is it so 
bad to have $7 billion worth of farm com- 
modities on hand? We spent $4 billion 
during the war on consumer subsidies. 
Is it so bad to have lost only $1,200,000,- 
000 after 22 years on farm price sup- 
ports? 

FLEXIBLE SUPPORTS 

Do you know that the so-called flex- 
ible support prices are going into effect. 
automatically if Congress does not act 
by January 1? Did you know the minute 
it goes into effect, the supplies on hand 
of basic commodities now are sufficient 
to automatically put a number of them 
down almost to the minimum of 75 per- 
cent. Did you know that the support 
maximum under the so-called sliding 
scale is 90 percent of parity—they say it 
is not a sliding scale, but that it is flex- 
ible—but the maximum that is required 
by law is 90 percent of parity, and if the 
support price on basics is at 90 percent 
now, there is no way that the support 
price can go under the formula except 
down; is there? With regard to com- 
modities now supported at the maximum, 
if the support price flexes at all it has 
to flex downward; does it not? And 
the supplies on hand of the basic com- 
modities are such that it will start sup- 
port prices down immediately. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. LAIRD. I have enjoyed working 
very much with the gentleman from 
Mississippi on the committee. He has 
been on the committee for 11 years, for 
4 of which he has served as chairman 
and his help is much appreciated by me. 

I think, however, in a discussion of 
the holding of farm products off the 
world market, this is nothing new and 
is something that the State Department 
has gone along with under two previous 
administrations when the minority par- 
ty was in control and it has been carried 
over in the present administration. I 
think that should be pointed out, that 
it is a long-standing policy and the re- 
sponsibility cannot be definitely placed 
on the Department of Agriculture, but 
should be laid at the steps of our Depart- 
ment of State. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. May I say I appreciate his state- 
ment. The gentleman is a real friend 
of American agriculture. While I do not 
think it requires force to make me try to 
be fair, I would be forced to admit that 
the gentleman is correct about it. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. ARENDS. Those of us who are 
tremendously interested in agriculture— 
all of us, of course, believe in true soil 
conservation practices; however, during 
the past years, and we are still at it, 
as I understand from trying to interpret 
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the report on this bill, we are still mak- 
ing available payments for fertilizers for 
our farmers, paying them to put lime on 
their land and to do terracing and en- 
gage in other practices. Can the gentle- 
man give any one good reason why we 
should pay the farmers of this country to 
continue these practices that have 
proven so beneficial to them through all 
these years? Do they not want to im- 
prove this farmland themselves? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Let me say to the 
gentleman from Illinois that we had 
many complaints along the line the gen- 
tleman indicates. May I say there is a 
large handbook of programs for which 
funds are made available to the various 
States for assistance toward the costs of 
soil conservation. If these funds are 
used for poor practices or unwarranted 
programs, the fault lies right at the local 
level because they have a thick volume 
of authorized practices from which to 
choose. If they choose bad ones then 
it is chargeable to the local level. 

Mr. ARENDS. I hope we can get away 
from it and cut down that way. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. But, as I say, the fault lies at 
the local level, for there is a large volume 
from which they make their selection 
and certainly they should be able to pass 
up poor practices, for there are enough 
suggestions given them that they could 
certainly have some real good soil con- 
servation results. 

Now I would like to say that the Fed- 
eral contribution toward cost on the av- 
erage is one-third or less of the total 
cost, including labor, and with declining 
farm income the last several years, we 
are having a hard job of getting the 
farmers to do the work in spite of our 
saying we will put up one-third of the 
cost. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I have a letter from 
the Rhode Island Nursery calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the committee has 
cut out of this bill the itcm for Japanese 
beetle control. Can the gentleman in- 
form me about that? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That has been re- 
stored. Permit me at this time to say 
that I commend the subcommittee. I 
am proud to work with each of these 
gentlemen. They are all able men, hard 
workers, who are vitally interested in 
the whole subject of agriculture. They 
have had a hard job to do and they have 
done it well. Basically, the Budget Bu- 
reau sent down a budget reducing the 
expenditures for the Department of Agri- 
culture $36 million, by and large. Then 
within the reduced overall budget, they 
cut out many of your action programs 
such as trying to control the Japanese 
beetle, the gypsy moth, to try to con- 
trol and wipe out diseases of plants and 
animals. They reduced drastically all 
action programs, giving increased funds 
instead to extension and State experi- 
ment stations. 

This committee has been among the 
strongest friend that extension and 
State experiment stations ever had. I 
led the fight to provide the increased 
funds for extension and the State ex- 
periment stations. Some years ago we 
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had brought appropriations to the point 
where we had reached the limit, and 
then we got behind the bill removing 
the limit and allowing us to go further 
with these programs. 

We restored part of the budget cut in 
the school-lunch program. Insofar as 
we have been able, we have tried to get 
these items back into some sense of bal- 
ance. We did, however, grant exten- 
sion and the State experiment stations 
about $5 million increase above this 
year’s levels when just about everything 
else is still below in spite of our efforts. 

The majority felt they could not ex- 
ceed the overall budget allowed the 
whole Department. While personally I 
had no such feeling since the budget 
had been reduced by $36 million from 
amounts available this year, I could see 
their side of it. It is my thought that 
if the Department will submit detailed 
proof to the other body and spell out, 
1, 2, 3, 4, the work they need the money 
for, then we can get our subcommittee 
to go along in conference. I have talked 
to many of my colleagues here on the 
floor who get telegrams from farm or- 
ganizations, from State experimental 
stations, and others saying: “Give us 
what the President approved through 
the Bureau of the Budget.” 

The President did not give this large 
increase to them. His Budget Bureau 
took the funds away from the other es- 
sential programs and recommended 
such funds be given to them in that way. 
If you abolished all of the other pro- 
grams there might be eighteen or twenty 
million dollars available, but we did not 
go along with cutting out or down the 
other programs. This $5 million in- 
crease in this bill is more than they 
had for the present year, it is more 
than they ever had, and it is a rather 
substantial amount in these times when 
the Farm Bureau, the chamber of com- 
merce and my friends in other places 
spend more effort demanding balanced 
budgets than most any group I know of, 
and I say that with all due candor and 
with all due friendliness toward all of 
their activities. The majority of this 
committee has done the best it could. I 
feel I must stand with them. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I would like to ask 
the gentleman one more question. How 
much is there in this appropriation bill 
for research? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I do not have the 
exact figure here but the total amount 
for research in the Department of Agri- 
culture bill runs in excess of $60 million. 
That includes experimental stations and 
all the research activities, not just in the 
one research fund. Research through 
1 Department is in excess of $33 mil- 

on. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The total 
amount is approximately $6142 million. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Yes. We have 
through the years tried to turn back to 
the advisory committees the job of se- 
lecting projects so that they could push 
the Department away from doing things 
that did not bring in much of a return 
and on to meet new ones. I think the 
Department must see the work to be 
done. Money can be wasted here just 
like anywhere else. 
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I want to give a little illustration, and 
I am, and have been, a strong supporter 
of research. Not too long ago the De- 
partment wanted a quarter of a million 
dollars to put up a building to do re- 
search on the use of fuels under ex- 
tremely cold conditions. I happened to 
be with the Air Force down at Eglin 
Field, Fla., and had seen a big cold 
storage building down there about the 
size of three football fields. I asked the 
Department of Agriculture. Why do you 
not use the Army’s place down there at 
Eglin Field, Fla., and save that quarter 
of a million dollars?” They said, We 
did not know the Army had one down 
there. We will be glad to do that.“ 

They went to see the Army. The Army 
said Sure, we will be glad to have you 
use our building, but why do you not use 
the one across the river up there, at Fort 
Belvoir?” 

Research is fine and money is even 
finer if you can get it, but I do think if 
we are going to save this Nation of ours, 
even though the work be good in its 
broad scope, research, extension or what 
have you, we ought to know what the 
project is, we ought to know that it is a 
good project and we must constantly try 
to get a dollar’s worth for a dollar spent. 
I feel we were extremely fortunate to 
get $5 million additional for this work in 
this bill considering all the circum- 
stances. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I want to 
call the attention of the committee to the 
fact that for the past 12 years I have ob- 
served the work of the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN], as a member 
of the subcommittee. There has 
been no better friend of research and 
extension in the Congress of the United 
States than has Mr. WHITTEN. But he 
and I are faced with a realistic ceiling 
and are trying our best to better balance 
our various programs, if we can. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I understood the 
gentleman to say that they cut $15 mil- 
lion from the school-lunch program? 

Mr. WHITTEN. The budget cut $15 
million from this year’s total for the 
school-lunch program. They hope to 
make available more farm commodities 
for the school-lunch program. But the 
committee restored about $9 million of 
the cut. That is all we were able to do 
and stay within the overall limits. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. The other is taken 
up in surplus farm commodities? 
Mr. We have consist- 
ently made available large quantities of 
farm commodities to school lunch. The 
supply of farm commodities will be 
greatly increased this year. Because of 
that the budget said that they were 
cutting the cash appropriation $15 mil- 
lion. We restored approximately $9 
million of the cash it cut. In addition 
to what cash they get, they will have the 
farm commodities available. 


Chairman, 
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Mr. NICHOLSON. Was there some 
appropriation made for the eradication 
of the gypsy moth? 

Mr. WHITTEN. We restored all of 
those programs. We felt it was highly 
essential that the Federal Government 
stay in that field. If we did not, it 
meant that many States would begin to 


‘place embargoes upon commodities of 


some other State, and then the other 
State would retaliate, and we might end 
up like a lot of small European countries, 
with trade barriers everywhere. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, 
the appropriations bill for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which we are now 
discussing, is of great importance to the 
people of the district that I represent, 
the Eighth Congressional District of 
Florida. There is not a single phase 
of our great agricultural program that 
is not reflected in the diverse agriculture 
of the Eighth Congressional District of 
Florida. 

This bill concerns itself with research, 
extension, and action phases of our agri- 
cultural program. The research phases 
are conducted by the States through the 
Agricultural Extension Service and 
through the State experiment stations, 
and research is also conducted directly 
by the Federal Government, and par- 
ticularly in my district do we find this 
research in forestry. A branch of the 
Southeastern Forest Experiment Station 
is located at Lake City, Fla., and at this 
research center, valuable work is done 
not only for the forests of Florida, but for 
all of our Southeastern States. Forestry 
is a big business enterprise for Florid- 
ians, and this vast industry ranks sec- 
ond only to tourism as our State’s big- 
gest source of income, now bringing in 
more than $310,000,000 annually. Over 
60 percent of Florida’s land acreage, 23 
million acres, is forest land. There are 
at the present time 788 wood-using 
plants dependent upon Florida’s 23 mil- 
lion acres of commercial timberland for 
source of raw material. The backbone 
of Florida’s forests is the versatile pine 
tree. Sawmills, pulpmills, ties for rail- 
road tracks, fuel wood, naval stores, and 
cooperage use the Florida pine. 

Two insects threaten great areas of our 
pine tree section; the turpentine beetle 
and the southern pine beetle are a source 
of a great loss to our owners of forests 
and are insects that we must constantly 
be on the alert to eradicate. 

Throughout the State of Florida we 
have a number of experiment stations, 
with headquarters on the campus of the 
University of Florida at Gainesville, 
which is in my district. Scientists from 
our experiment stations have done such 
outstanding work as introducing citrus 
pulp as stock feed, the conversion of our 
citrus juices into the concentrated forms 
that have literally saved our citrus in- 
dustry. Scientists from our experiment 
stations have introduced new grasses to 
our ranchers, and today Florida is one 
of the great beef cattle States of the 
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Nation. Bahia, pangola, and other 
grasses that make it possible for the 
ranch lands of Florida to permit almost 
constant grazing have been introduced 
to the cattle ranchers of our State. 

For many years in Florida as the as- 
sistant State 4-H Club agent, in charge 
of the summer camps of our 4-H Club 
boys and girls, I had a first-hand look 
into the valuable work of the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service. I saw in my 
own county over a span of some 10 or 15 
years purebred hogs introduced, and 
I saw Florida agriculture improved 
through these extension activities that 
took the results of research directly to 
the farm. Then, in later years, I have 
seen the developments of our great voca- 
tional agricultural program. The Future 
Farmers of America and the Future 
Homemakers of America are among the 
outstanding youth groups in our country. 
Boys are learning now in high school how 
to improve farm techniques, and it is 
particularly valuable to them, because 
many of them will not be able to go on 
to college. One very encouraging thought 
about the farm programs which are di- 
rected toward our youth is the fact that 
we are encouraging many of our young 
people to stay on the farm. I believe 
historians will agree that one of the chief 
reasons for the decline of any civilization 
has been the ruin of the soil. Certainly 
Rome is a great example of what will 
happen when people turn away from the 
land and permit it to fall into ruin. As 
the great city areas of our Nation become 
more and more congested, we must for- 
ever be on the alert to see that our farms, 
the source of our food, fiber, and shelter, 
are not destroyed and are maintained 
by happy and contented owners. 

Then, in later years in my district, 
I have seen the results of the great action 
programs of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration has promoted the extension of 
electricity and telephones to our rural 
areas; the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion has been helpful in promoting farm 
ownership and better housing on the 
farm; the Farm Credit Administration 
and the Commodity Credit Corporation 
have made their valuable contributions; 
the Soil Conservation Service and all of 
the agricultural conservation programs 
have taken many areas, not only in my 
district but throughout the whole United 
States, which were once barren and des- 
olate and have made them once again 
fertile soil, capable of producing the 
crops to feed the Nation and other areas 
of the free world. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that 
what we need now is to be sure that in 
the appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture we create the necessary 
balance in all of our programs. I do not 
want to see any of them suffer, and I 
intend to support certain amendments 
which will enable a continued develop- 
ment of all of the phases of our agricul- 
tural program. 

Last, but not least, I want to mention 
the school-lunch program, about which 
many of our educators in Florida have 
written me. One contradiction that is 
so difficult to understand in our beloved 
country is the fact that with great sur- 
pluses of certain farm products, we still 
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have millions of our people who are 
undernourished. We find that through 
our school-lunch program we have been 
able to improve the dietary standards 
of literally millions of our school chil- 
dren. This program should be con- 
tinued, based of course, always, upon 
sound principles and efficient manage- 
ment. Surely if we are thinking about 
giving away some of our agricultural sur- 
plus to other peoples of the world, it is 
entirely logical that it be made avail- 
able, first of all, to those in our own 
country who need it. Last year I intro- 
duced a resolution in the House asking 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to make an investigation of the 
possibility of giving some of our agricul- 
tural surplus to our old people getting 
old-age assistance, with the necessary 
safeguards to protect private enterprise. 
There are 67,736 persons getting old-age 
assistance in Florida, and in the United 
States as a whole, according to the last 
information I have, there were 2,585,139 
persons getting old-age assistance. Now, 
then, certainly there are many millions 
of our schoolchildren who still do not 
have the dietary standards that they 
need. Certainly our school-lunch pro- 
gram is vital in this whole problem of 
agricultural surpluses, and what is more 
important, it is vital to the welfare of 
the future citizens of our Republic. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There wes no objection. 

POPULATION GROWTH AND FARM RESEARCH 

NEEDS—A NEW LOOK 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
world’s supply of. food is at a record 
height this year, and most people again 
are eating about as well as they did be- 
fore World War II. In fact, the steady 
and persistent increase in world agricul- 
tural production during the past 6 years 
has built up surpluses of some commodi- 
ties, not only in the United States, but 
in several other exporting countries as 
well. 

To an American farmer struggling 
with a surplus crop these days, it may 
seem incredible that some people say the 
world’s food outlook is serious. Such 
statements have been made in the past, 
and are being made today, even in the 
face of current crop reports and market 
gluts. Why? 

A few years ago, there was a great hue 
and cry over the modernized version of 
theories Malthus had expressed back in 
1798 that the world’s population is in- 
creasing so fast man actually is eating 
himself out of house and home. The 
modern Malthusians warn that the cur- 
rent upsurge in world population means 
inevitable starvation unless man quits 
wasting his resources or the birth rate 
is sharply reduced. 

Many people laugh off these gloomy 
predictions, but there are places in the 
world where the problem already is a 
serious one. In other areas a crisis in 
the food situation appears to be a long 
way off. The situation varies greatly. 
With our abundance here in the United 
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States it is difficult for some people to 
give much heed to warnings that more 
difficult days may be ahead in the world. 
Even if that should be true, the nutri- 
tional advantage enjoyed by our people 
makes our outlook different from that 
of many other countries. Like most 
other nations, however, we are experienc- 
ing a period of rapid increase in popula- 
tion. How rapid is shown by the 
statistics. 

Our population of 152 million in the 
1950 census was the result of an increase 
averaging 2 million persons a year dur- 
ing the previous decade, 

THE 1950 PROJECTIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Shortly after the 1950 census data 
were available, estimates were made of 
the agricultural requirements in the 
years ahead, and the resources we have 
to meet those requirements. The studies 
presented some interesting projections of 
demand and supply prospects. 

The widely quoted estimates by scien- 
tists in the Department of Agriculture 
were predicated upon a prospective 
United States population of 190 million 
in 1975. This figure, as explained by the 
Census Bureau, might be reached under 
moderately favorable circumstances.” 
The increase projected in this estimate 
would be the result of an average gain of 
114 million people a year—well under the 
average increase that had actually taken 
place in the decade before 1950. 

The estimate of 190 million people 
meant that for every four persons sitting 
down to a meal in 1950, there would be 
one more person at the table in 1975. 
In other words, a fifth plate would have 
to be filled. 

It is at the subsequent point—how well 
and how easily the fifth plate can be 
filled—that experts sometimes have dis- 
agreed. It might be worthwhile, then, 
to recall briefly what kind and how big 
a job this population estimate seemed to 
forecast for our agriculture. 

In 1950, we were using 462 million acres 
of cropland to supply food and fiber for 
domestic human consumption. This 
figure includes the actual productive 
cropland plus the equivalent cropland 
value of the pasture and grazing lands 
that were supporting our livestock. 

Assuming that the 1950 average levels 
of consumption and of per acre yields 
would remain unchanged, a total of 577 
million acres of cropland would be needed 
to supply 190 million people as well in 
1975 as 152 million were supplied in 1950. 

The difference between the 577 million 
needed and the 462 million then in use— 
or 115 million acres—would be met in 
part by new land brought into cultiva- 
tion by 1975 through irrigation, drain- 
age, and clearing. It was estimated that 
about 30 million acres might be added by 
these means. In addition, the continu- 
ing trend toward more complete mecha- 
nization in farming was sure to release 
more acres from producing feed for 
horses and mules. It was estimated that 
by 1975, 15 million acres more could be 
put into food production from this 
source. The increase in productive land, 
therefore, would be perhaps 45 million 
acres of cropland equivalent. 

Adding these 45 million acres to the 
462 million used in 1950—and not mak- 
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ing allowances for acreage losses due to 
soil deterioration and other causes—the 
prospective total of available land would 
be 507 million cropland acres. 

These estimates left a net production 
deficit of 70 million acres. It was clear 
the deficit would have to be overcome by 
other means than the expansion of agri- 
cultural acreage. 

The estimates had scarcely become 
known publicly before it became appar- 
ent that population was increasing far 
more rapidly than the projection sched- 
ule. Further, supplies of farm products 
also were building up. This was true not 
only in the United States. It was hap- 
pening in many parts of the world. 

WORLD CHANGES SINCE 1950 


The upward trend in both food sup- 
plies and number of people is still con- 
tinuing throughout the world. The high 
food production in the world the last 
several years apparently is being ex- 
ceeded during the current—1953-54— 
season, according to a summary pre- 
pared in January 1954, by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
major staples—rice, sugar, meat, animal 
fats, citrus, wheat, potatoes, beans and 
peas, edible vegetable oils, and dairy . 
products—which comprise four-fifths the 
foods consumed, this year are being pro- 
duced at a level about 10 percent higher 
than the 1935-39 average. 

While production of these most com- 
mon commodities has not quite kept up 
with the increase in world population— 
which has been 15 percent since the pre- 
war period—other food gains have helped 
to close the gap. For example, there 
has been a marked expansion in pro- 
duction of sweetpotatoes and cassava, 
for which world estimates are not avail- 
able. Other gains result from such 
things as the more effective utilization of 
foods, an outgrowth of the scarcities en- 
countered in wartime. 

Per capita consumption therefore is 
believed to be virtually back on prewar 
levels. And world food supplies, after 
the serious gap immediately after World 
War II hostilities ceased, have almost, 
though not quite, caught up with popula- 
tion growth. 

Just how much further the gains will 
go is not clear. There are signs that the 
upward trend in food production ap- 
pears to be leveling off. One such sign 
is the fact that although a new record 
is being set, actually this year’s produc- 
tion is only slightly higher than that 
of the 1952-53 season. Another sign is 
the announced plans of several coun- 
tries to limit production of some com- 
modities in the wake of the current im- 
balance in distribution, which has built 
up surpluses accompanied by price de- 
clines without corresponding reductions 
in production costs. 

Obviously, if the current rate of popu- 
lation increase should continue for very 
long, a large increase in food supplies 
will eventually be mandatory if the peo- 
ple of the world are to continue eating 
as well as today. In many cases this 
still is not very well. A return to prewar 
levels of consumption does not neces- 
sarily imply universal good nutrition. 
Estimates are that perhaps half the 
world’s people still have inadequate diets, 
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several hundred millions of them living 
in a chronic state of semistarvation. 
UNITED STATES FOOD AND POPULATION TRENDS 


What about the United States? What 
has been happening here since 1950? 

People are still eating well. The sharp 
shift in eating habits over the past 10 to 
15 years led to greater use of dairy prod- 
ucts, eggs, fruits, and vegetables. Meat 
consumption went up to a new record in 
1953. 

The trend, of course, is not constant. 
For example, there has been a substan- 
tial drop in the use of dairy products, 
from 731 pounds per person in 1950 to 
682 pounds in 1953, largely because of 
the decline in butter use. Nevertheless, 
total dairy consumption remains high, 
compared to many other countries. Nu- 
tritional levels remain far above the 
world average. 

Acre yields also have gone up. The 
average yields in 1953 set a new record 
or were well above average for most im- 
portant commodities. Total agricultural 
output was about the same as in 1952, 
however, because harvested acreage was 
smaller. 

The marketing surpluses of wheat, 
corn, cotton, and dairy products were en- 
iarged. While there are no precise 
measurements, current farm production 
is running perhaps 3 to 5 percent in ex- 
cess of consumption and export. This 
is an overall percentage, and certainly 
the excess for some commodities would 
be much higher. The fact that the over- 
all figure may seem to be a small part of 
the total does not lessen the serious ef- 
fect on the commodities concerned, or 
on agriculture in general. 

But population has been increasing 
even more rapidly since 1950 than in the 
years before. The 2 million average per 
year during the previous decade was 
made possible by the fact that the rate 
leaped upward in 1947 and remained at 
2½ million or better thereafter. But 
since 1950 the annual increment has 
been ever higher. By August of last 
year, population was estimated at 160 
million. Obviously the projections based 
on 1950 assumptions were becoming ob- 
solescent. 

The Census Bureau therefore provid- 
ed a revised set of 4 projections for 
1975, all of which are indicated to be 
within the realm of conservative possi- 
bility. These estimates range from 199 
million in 1975 for the lowest rate of 
increase that was calculated, to 221 mil- 
lion for the higher rate. The medium- 
high projection is 214 million, the me- 
dium-low is 207 million. 

The medium-low projection is based 
on the assumption the rate of increase 
will gradually slow down between now 
and 1975. 

If agricultural requirements are recal- 
culated on the basis of the medium-low 
increase in population, our farmers must 
be producing enough food and fiber to 
provide for 176 million people by 1960— 
r 6 years away and for 186 million by 

At that rate of population increase, 
and if consumption and production rates 
remain unchanged, excess supplies are 
likely to be greatly reduced, if not elimi- 
nated entirely, for several of the surplus 
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commodities before 1960. In order to 
deal with surpluses of certain commodi- 
ties, such as wheat, however, it probably 
will be necessary also to have rather 
substantial shifts in production patterns 
within agriculture. 

Adjusting the former estimates of re- 
quired 1975 agricultural production to 
the new population estimates, we find 
that 207 million people would need pro- 
duction equal to 629 million acres of 
cropland equivalent on the basis of 1950 
food consumption and acre yields. 

Therefore, the 70-million-acre deficit 
based on the 1950 population estimates 
has swollen to about 120 million acres 
instead. 

ESTIMATES OF 1975 FOOD NEEDS 


Food needs of 207 million people can 
be stated in other ways, of course. For 
example, on the basis of current per 
capita consumption, ranchers and farm- 
ers will have to increase meat produc- 
tion by about 30 percent. This would 
mean producing as much meat as we had 
available last year—a record year for 
beef—and as much more meat as to equal 
all the 1953 pig crop of Nebraska, Iowa, 
Illinois, and Wisconsin; all the cows in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Minnesota, Kansas, 
Nebraska, and South Dakota; plus the 
1953 lamb crops of Montana, Wyoming, 
Nevada, Utah, Idaho, Colorado, and Cal- 
ifornia. 

A population of 207 million also would 
need 18 percent more dairy products, if 
1953 consumption patterns persisted. 
This would mean adding as much more 
to the milk production as we had in 1953 
as was produced in the States of Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin. To get this we 
would need to increase our dairy herds by 
3.9 million milk cows, raise the average 
milk production per cow by 966 pounds— 
449 quarts—a year, or use some combina- 
tion of these alternatives. 

We also would have to increase egg 
production by as much as was produced 
in 1953 in 6 large egg-producing States— 
California, Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, and Iowa. One way to 
get this increase would be to increase the 
Nation’s laying flock by 110 million hens. 
Another would be to raise egg production 
per hen by 59 eggs a year, from the 1953 
average of 182 to a record-breaking 241. 

Comparable increases will be required 
for other commodities if 207 million peo- 
ple are to eat as well as we do today. In- 
creases in fruits and vegetables would be 
particularly important to preserving the 
present nutritional standards. 

Generally, beef and pork, milk, and 
similar livestock products not only cost 
more to produce, but require more land 
than do potatoes, wheat, and other direct 
food crops. 

Large increases in our dairy herds, in 
the numbers of beef cattle, sheep, and 
pigs, would therefore put greater pres- 
sure than ever on the available farming 
lands. The problem again boils down 
to one of agricultural land and what 
can be produced on it. 

INCREASING PER-ACRE OUTPUT 


Scientists concerning themselves with 
the problem of future food supplies do 
not envision hunger in the United 
States. What many of them do see is a 
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growing difficulty in maintaining our 
present diets as population increases, 
unless there is a drastic improvement in 
output from agricultural land now in 
use. 
In the face of record food production, 
record acre yields, and other recent 
achievements of our farmers, this may 
seem far-fetched. Farm production 
now is 44 percent greater than it was in 
the prewar period of 1935-39. Acre 
yields are at record highs, or nearly so. 
Crop production per acre is one-third 
higher than in the prewar years. Live- 
stock production per breeding unit is up 
one-fourth. 

Yet that will not begin to be enough 
for 1975. Rough estimates indicate that 
if we are to maintain and perhaps make 
some improvement in our diets as dic- 
tated by nutritional needs, we will need 
to almost double the farm production we 
had in 1935-39. That means, since very 
little new land is available, acre yields 
will have to climb upward even more 
spectacularly. 

It won't be easy. The great strides in 
agricultural production beginning with 
World War II were possible because 
farmers could draw on a great store of 
research knowledge accumulated during 
the preceding 20 to 30 years. That 
stored-up knowledge packed enough 
wallop to shoot farm production upward 
as farmers generally, under exigencies 
of defense needs, put more and more of 
it to use. 

We have a lot of momentum left, and 
farm output can continue to increase. 
But we do not have a large reserve of 
knowledge comparable to that farmers 
were able to tap 15 years ago when the 
current upsurge in production was get- 
ting under way. 

THE RESEARCH CEILINGS 


What has been happening in egg pro- 
duction illustrates what has been hap- 
pening generally. 

Egg production on farms in 1920 prob- 
ably did not average much over 100 per 
hen. By the mid-thirties, the average 
had reached about 120 eggs. Then a 
sharp upward swing became noticeable. 
By 1950, the average was 172 eggs per 
hen. Last year—1953—it was 182. We 
have had plenty of eggs. 

But if the diets of 207 million people 
in 1975 are to be as good as ours today, 
egg production will have to be 30 percent 
higher than at present. We must in- 
crease the number of laying hens, and 
also continue raising the average egg 
production per hen. 

To produce enough for the 1975 pop- 
ulation, our present flocks would have to 
average 241 eggs per hen. 

It is virtually impossible on the basis 
of present knowledge. The 241 average 
exceeds the best average records obtained 
in such an example of advanced appli- 
cation of available knowledge about 
breeding, feeding, and care of poultry 
as the Connecticut egg-laying contest. 

This and similar contests in other 
States have been going on for several 
decades. Breeders from all over the 
country enter pens with the avowed pur- 
pose of setting new egg-laying records. 
Latest and best methods and information 
certainly play a major part. 
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Starting with an average of 160 eggs 
per hen in 1920, records in this contest 
began an upward swing that carried into 
the midthirties, when a leveling off began 
at 225 to 230. The high average now is 
239 eggs per hen. In other words, a 
ceiling apparently has been reached, and 
it has persisted for some 20 years. 

It is not likely that farmers will be able 
to reach as high an average as the most 
advanced practices allow. Farmers sel- 
dom can maintain the special conditions 
of the contest or of experiments, where 
scientific controls, not necessarily geared 
to profit and loss, are used. There is, 
therefore, an inevitable lag in achieve- 
ment. There also is an inevitable lag in 
time. 

Average farm egg production began 
going up noticeably about the time con- 
test averages began to level off. In other 
words, the present rise on farms is a de- 
layed response to advances in egg pro- 
duction reflected in the contest 10 to 
15 years earlier. Since a ceiling on 
the frontiers of knowledge about egg pro- 
duction has persisted, obviously the 
backlog of unused information that 
farmers can adopt has been considerably 
reduced. Therefore, the prospects of 
continuing the rise at current rates in 
average egg production on farms are 
diminishing rapidly. 

New research information will have to 
be obtained to lift the ceiling on both 
crop and livestock production before we 
can hope to meet future requirements. 

The direct relationship of our yield 
ceilings for crops to our ability to meet 
future requirements for livestock and 
poultry products must not be overlooked. 
Basically, feed supplies must be ample 
whether we get additional eggs by in- 
creasing the number of hens or by rais- 
ing the rate of lay. Again, we have the 
primary problem of making our avail- 
able farming lands produce more abun- 
dantly. 

REDUCING FARM LOSSES 

As agricultural production per acre 
goes up, the task of increasing it still 
more becomes harder. In fact, the job 
of just maintaining the current pace 
already is absorbing a significant share 
of the available research effort in the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and in State agricultural experi- 
ment stations. 

It takes more gas to keep a car run- 
ning at 60 miles than at 30 miles per 
hour, and it takes still more gas to ac- 
celerate from 60 to 80. 

High production on a sustained basis 
must overcome the hazards constantly 
presented by weather, insects, diseases, 
parasites, and weeds. Losses caused by 
these hazards not only increase cost of 
production per unit, they force farmers 
to use more land and labor to provide 
our requirements than would otherwise 
be the case. 

It is difficult to calculate these losses. 
The Department of Agriculture recently 
revised and brought up to date its esti- 
mates after a careful study by a group 
of trained technicians. Their report, 
admittedly tentative and incomplete, at 
the same time gives a rather conserva- 
tive estimate. 

Despite the gains that have been made 
in the past, it was estimated the average 
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annual loss to farmers from all these 
hazards between 1942-51 was more than 
$13 billion. 

A yearly loss of this magnitude offers 
a fertile field for research. The greater 
the progress in reducing that loss, the 
bigger the strides in meeting food needs 
of the future. 

Assuming that by some magic all these 
losses were eliminated, farmers would 
have needed 120 million fewer acres a 
year to produce as much food, feed, and 
fiber as they were able to produce during 
the 1942-51 decade. 

Since the 1975 anticipated population 
is expected to require the production 
from an additional 120 million acres or 
so producing at 1950 levels, it would ap- 
pear then that we could meet our 1975 
needs, and have some margin to spare, 
merely by getting rid of insects, weeds, 
diseases and parasites on crops and live- 
stock, and finding ways to resist losses 
caused by weather. 

No one expects complete victory, of 
course. Full production cannot be 
achieved. It is difficult, also, to estimate 
how far it would pay to go in reducing 
the losses. Obviously the great gains of 
recent years still leave much room for 
improvement. 

Taking an optimistic attitude, we 
might assume that given time and the 
proper research program, it would be 
economically feasible to eliminate per- 
haps one-half the current losses. 

If that could be accomplished in the 
next 20 years, we would have won the 
way to three-fourths the increased farm 
production needed by 1975. 

Actually, of course, most of the neces- 
sary research results would have to be 
obtained long before, in view of the time 
lag that inevitably lapses in getting 
research results into use on farms. 


OTHER RESEARCH NEEDS 


Reducing farm production losses of 
this kind is not the only means open. 
The cost of getting additional produc- 
tion by this means may be too great in 
some instances. Other more economical 
methods may be necessary to do a com- 
plete job and assure farm supplies in 
sufficient quantity and at reasonable 
cost to consumers. 

More food can be made available as 
we devise better uses of agricultural com- 
modities. Imperfect or incomplete uti- 
lization is a great waster of the products 
of the soil. The same holds true for 
marketing. Waste and spoilage in the 
distributive channels still consume large 
quantities of food supplies. But care- 
ful research can show the way to elim- 
inate much of this loss. Another source 
of help sometimes overlooked is in the 
home kitchen. As research produces 
better information on nutritional needs, 
it can also bring about better food prep- 
aration and cooking to preserve the 
highest nutritional values. 

Research to breed better varieties of 
plants and better types of livestock also 
can make substantial contributions. Re- 
designing plants and animals to meet 
changing consumer demands will be nec- 
essary. Recent examples are the meat- 
type hog, the Beltsville turkey, and to- 
matoes with more vitamin C. Scientists 
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may yet be amazed at the extent of un- 
tapped potentialities in genetics. 

A top achievement of plant breeders in 
the past is hybrid corn. Although no 
one can predict the “break-through” of 
a new development, it seems reasonable 
to expect that, given opportunity and 
support, agricultural research can pro- 
duce some advancement of comparable 
importance within the next 20 years. 
The time may come when a completely 
engineered agricultural product may be- 
come a reality on American farms. 

Our research must discover how to 
produce needed commodities at lower 
cost per unit in terms of labor and other 
resources. It must help farmers achieve 
a balanced expansion as the need arises. 
It should help them avoid, if possible, 
alternate surpluses and deficits. 

Research attention also must be given 
to establishment of a contingency re- 
serve of productive capacity—an insur- 
ance policy that can be cashed in during 
emergency, such as was available in 1939 
and 1940 when defense needs burgeoned 
the agricultural task. Such a reserve 
would also be added insurance for future 
generations. 

Agricultural land and its ability to 
produce is the very basis of our abun- 
dance and our standard of living. With 
a narrowing margin of land resources, 
our attention must be concentrated upon 
building up these resources to full poten- 
tials. To produce enough food on the 
available land for 1975 needs, and even 
beyond that time with increasing effi- 
ciency, we must have a full measure of 
research, education, and conservation, 


THE TIME LAG A FACTOR 


The time to begin the intensive effort 
that will be necessary is now. Time is 
especially important in research if scien- 
tific experiments are to be of maximum 
usefulness. And if science cannot pro- 
duce the answers in time, where will we 
get them? 

There seems to be nothing on the hori- 
zon at present, either in current research 
findings or in laboratories, to indicate 
that a major innovation as startling and 
far-reaching as hybrid corn will become 
available to farmers in the next few 
years. There are important clues, how- 
ever, which can in time lead to develop- 
ments of maximum importance. The 
materials and methods farmers will be 
using in 1959 or 1960 already for the 
most part have passed the laboratory 
and test-plot stages, but additional re- 
search, in some cases of considerable 
proportions, is needed at once if the 
clues of today are to be developed into 
practices, materials, or methods for use 
when needed after 1960. 

Of course no definite time schedule 
can be set up as to when a major dis- 
covery will be made. We do know, how- 
ever, that biological or chemical prob- 
lems a scientist begins to work on this 
year may require several years to solve. 
It may take several years more to adapt 
the results and prove their worth in a 
given system of farming. And then it 
will take still more time to get the in- 
formation out and for farmers generally 
to learn about it and put it to use. 

It is this time lag that causes scien- 
tists now, in the face of surpluses and 
perplexing questions as to what should 
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be done about them, to continue point- 
ing out the needs for the years ahead. 
PRODUCTION INCREASE NOT AUTOMATIC 


Adequate farm production in the fu- 
ture is not an automatic process. The 
inevitable lapse of time must be reck- 
oned with. The longer the delay in 
starting the research job, the more diffi- 
cult it will be to meet the needs. The 
sheer size of the research task is stag- 
gering. It isn’t only a question of find- 
ing out if something will or won’t work. 
The research responsibility includes also 
the giving of assurance that the needed 
food and fiber will not come at too high 
a cost, and that it will not come too 
late. It involves, too, a responsibility 
to help farmers find ways of producing 
in the volume that will balance with 
market demands. 

The obstacles that must be overcome 
are large. The will to overcome them 
must be equally large. Man faces an 
endless struggle to feed himself. It is 
not a new struggle. The present abun- 
dance, even in the United States, will not 
erase that struggle from the years ahead. 
But there is no reason to believe that 
we cannot, if we take advantage of the 
opportunities research offers, be ready 
for whatever may be needed. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 


Chairman, I yield 9 minutes to the gen- 


tleman from California [Mr. HUNTER]. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
glad to have this opportunity to discuss 
briefly the Department of Agriculture 
appropriation bill for the fiscal year 
1955. 

The bill in its broad outlines has been 
well covered in the committee report and 
in the opening remarks of the chairman 
of our subcommittee the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. H. CaRL ANDERSEN]. 

All in all, I think it is a good bill. It 
will serve our country well—not just 
those who are engaged in farming and 
related activities, but the American peo- 
ple generally. 

It is my personal opinion that there 
are within the total amount recom- 
mended some items which should be in- 
creased and others decreased. However, 
it is the opinion of the majority which 
prevails, and in a bill as comprehensive 
as this one, no one member of the com- 
mittee can find satisfaction with all 
items. In order that the record be clear 
as to how I stand in the matter, I believe 
it well to comment specifically on sev- 
eral items of particular interest to me, 
including a number of those where my 
thinking differs from that as reflected 
in the bill as reported out. 

The bill includes direct annual appro- 
priations for regular activities of $698,- 
410,313. This is $46,282,126 below funds 
available for 1954. This figure, of course, 
does not include loan authorizations, the 
cost of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, or the Sugar Act, purchases and 
subsidy payments made with section 32 
funds, losses to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation under the price-support 
programs or purchases of agricultural 
commodities under the foreign-aid pro- 
gram. This total is the same as recom- 
mended in the budget. There are, how- 
ever, numerous differences in individual 
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items. In other words, there has been 
considerable reshuffling. 

As pointed out in the committee re- 
port, the budget sharply curtailed the 
so-called action programs of the De- 
partment, such as the insect-control 
programs and the program for the erad- 
ication of tuberculosis and brucellosis of 
cattle. The savings thus realized were 
shifted, for the most part, to research 
and extension activities. What the 
committee majority did was to unshuffle 
much of the reshuffling. It allowed only 
about one-third of the increases recom- 
mended for research and extension and 
restored in substantial measure the cuts 
in the action programs. 

Now, considering the rather general 
popularity of Federal participation in 
such action programs as insect, tuber- 
culosis, and brucellosis control, the De- 
partment of Agriculture erred in cutting 
them in order to justify increases for re- 
search and extension. It put the com- 
mittee on the spot, because if it desired 
to restore the cuts in the control pro- 
grams, it was faced with either going 
over the total budget figure or cutting 
somewhere else. In view of the urgent 
need to curtail Federal expenditures 
wherever possible, it chose the latter 
course. 

RESEARCH AND EXTENSION 

Personally, I favor granting the total 
increases requested for research and ex- 
tension, that is, $18,182,000, even though 
in order to do so it means exceeding the 
budget total. Although the committee 
majority regarded the budget total sac- 
rosanct when it came to research and 
extension, it showed no hesitation in 
adding a whopping $45 million to REA 
loan authorizations over and above the 
budget request of $55 million. True, it 
is a loan authorization, but still it means 
$45 million more out of the taxpayers’ 
pockets. Furthermore, from the testi- 
mony presented, such an increase does 
not appear to be warranted. Mr. Ancher 
Nelsen, Administrator of REA, testified 
that an examination of borrowers’ finan- 
cial condition indicates that many of 
them have current revenues insufficient 
to meet their full debt burden, the im- 
pact of a portion of which is being de- 
layed by the 5-year deferment period. 

The House Committee on Agriculture 
has devoted many hours to legislation 
which would provide our agricultural 
economy with an adequate research and 
educational program designed to in- 
crease efficiency, reduce cost, and im- 
prove the quality of agricultural com- 
modities. The legislation which author- 
ized our land-grant colleges is a prime 
example of recognition by Congress 
many years ago of the problems facing 
agriculture and the need of a sound and 
aggressive program. I need not give the 
history of the land-grant colleges, the 
experiment stations or cooperative ex- 
tension service, for every Member of this 
body is fully aware of these fine pro- 
grams and the benefits that they pro- 
vide for our agricultural people as well 
as the consumers of this great Nation. 

In recent years Congress has passed 
two pieces of legislation that emphasize 
the wide support for an expanded re- 
search and education program. In 1946 
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every Member of the House heartily en- 
dorsed the Research and Marketing Act 
which passed Congress without a dis- 
senting vote. We envisioned this act as 
a major step in the direction of imple- 
menting a program which would give 
our agriculture the research program 
which is so badly needed—a program 
comparable to that of industry. That 
act authorized an appropriation of $61 
million over a period of 5 years and fur- 
ther authorized whatever additional 
amounts which may be deemed neces- 
sary thereafter. In the 7 years since 
the passage of that act, the increases 
have amounted to only one-third of that 
specifically authorized. Actually, this 
modest increase has been eaten up by 
inflation which means that we have a 
research program today, in terms of 
purchasing power equal to the research 
program that we had in 1940. 

Last year the Agriculture Committee 
reported a bill which would, among oth- 
er things, authorize increased appropri- 
ations for the cooperative extension pro- 
gram in amounts which Congress 
deemed necessary from time to time. 
This bill passed Congress with unani- 
mous support. The cooperative exten- 
sion, as you know, is the program that 
is responsible for translating the useful 
results of research to better and cheaper 
ways of doing things on farms. Con- 
gress has provided moderate increases 
for extension from time to time. How- 
ever, these increases which have been 
provided in the last 14 years have also 
been offset by inflation, and in terms of 
purchasing power the cooperative ex- 
tension program is less than that pro- 
vided in 1940. 

It all boils down to this. We are try- 
ing to tackle the much more compli- 
cated problem of modern farming with 
an appropriation equivalent to pur- 
chasing power of the 1940 research and 
education program. I have watched 
with much interest the appropriations 
made available for these two programs. 
I have supported appropriations for re- 
search and education on every occasion 
and sincerely feel that appropriations 
are lagging far behind that needed to 
solve many of the urgent problems in 
agriculture. This year it was encourag- 
ing to find that the administration had 
recommended a $10 million increase for 
agricultural research and a $8 million 
increase for cooperative extension. 
However, the House committee has ap- 
proved only one-third of the amount 
recommended. Since 1949, we have not 
appropriated a substantial increase in 
research because the Department of Ag- 
riculture and the administration have 
not submitted a request. In the case of 
extension, we have not increased ap- 
propriations because of an authorization 
ceiling existing prior to enactment of 
legislation last year. This year these 
barriers do not exist, and still funds 
recommended by the committee are not 
comparable to the problem facing ag- 
riculture. 

I would like to quote you an extract 
from the Republican platform adopted 
by the national convention in 1952: 

We recommend expanded agricultural re- 
search and education to promote new crops 
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and uses, new markets, both foreign and 
domestic, more trustworthy crop and market 
estimates, a realistic trade program for ag- 
riculture aimed at restoring foreign markets 
and developing new outlets at home. 


The Democratic platform had a similar 
statement in support of research and 
education. 

In an address by Dwight D. Eisenhow- 
er, Republican nominee for President, at 
the National Plowing Contest, Kasson, 
Minn., September 6, 1952, he said: 

We must give high priority to the expan- 
sion of farm research—particularly research 
that is the key to wider markets, better 
packaging, preservation, and more efficient 
distribution of farm products. 


President Eisenhower on a visit to 
Beltsville, Md., May 26, 1953, made this 
statement: 

Every once in a while, I read in the papers 
about some wonderful campaign promise 
which I never made. There is one I did 
make, however. I said agriculture needs 
more research and that I would use my ef- 
forts to emphasize it. I do hope that every- 
one who wants to limit the appropriation 
for agricultural research will first come to 
Beltsville. 


The Secretary of Agriculture, in al- 
most every speech that he has made 
since taking office, has been in support 
of an expanded research and education 
program. I quote an excerpt from an 
address made by Ezra Taft Benson be- 
fore the National Institute of Animal 
Agriculture, West Lafayette, Ind., April 
21, 1953: 

On my desk is a set of recommendations 
from the Department’s Agricultural Research 
Policy Committee, asking that we double the 
size of the research staffs in the Department 
of Agriculture and in the State experiment 
stations by 1960—with the larger share of 
the expansion to be in the States. That is 
a recommendation to double present research 
staffs in just 6 years. 

It would require adding about $20 million 
more a year for research for the next 6 years, 
That committee of able citizens, of which 
Dean Harry J. Reed, of Purdue University, 
is one, says, “Experience has proved that 
scientists can find ways of lifting the pro- 
duction potential of land and labor. They 
can find ways of preventing waste and using 
what we have more efficiently. The income 
from their achievements is shared by all our 
people.” 


I do not know of any individual on 
either side of the aisle who is opposed to 
an expanded research and educational 
program. In fact, I know there is al- 
most unanimous support for an ex- 
panded program. ‘This has been in the 
past and always should be a nonpartisan 
program. It is a program for building a 
stronger and more prosperous agricul- 
ture. 


Research has made a great contribu- 
tion to agriculture. I recognize that im- 
portant contributions have been made 
by the extension service, by financing in- 
stitutions, machinery manufacturers, 
farm-management specialists, and many 
others. The alertness and initiative of 
the American farmer and the American 
system of free enterprise have been es- 
pecially important, Nevertheless, in 
every case, research was the foundation 
on which these accomplishments were 
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Research was the vital key that opened 
the way to an average increase of 45 
percent in crop yields in the last 25 years, 
of 20 percent in milk per cow, and of 
more than 50 percent in eggs per hen. 
Fifty years ago 1 farmworker produced 
enough for himself and 7 others; today 
he produces enough for himself and 14 
others. 

Hybrid corn has increased average 
yields about 30 percent, resulting in an 
increase of at least $750 million in farm 
income for the Nation as a whole. 

Development of rust-resistant grains 
has added an estimated $500 million a 
year to farm income. 

Forestry research has produced hybrid 
poplars that yield four times as much 
wood per acre as the native Maine pop- 
lars, while a cross between eastern and 
western white pine grows twice as high 
as either parent in 7 years. 

Improved grazing practices have per- 
mitted good management to produce 
twice as much beef per acre in New Mex- 
ico as was obtained 30 years ago with 
insufficient know-how. 

It was agricultural research that de- 
veloped the serum that cuts losses from 
hog cholera by as much as twenty-five to 
sixty-five million dollars each year. 

Better breeds of cattle have made it 
possible for steers to reach market 
weight in 15 months instead of 18; and it 
is not uncommon for newborn bull calves 
to weigh 25 percent more than 10 years 
ago. 

Use of vitamin B-12 as a feed supple- 
ment for chickens produces 3-pound 
broilers on 2 pounds less feed and in 2 
weeks less time than is required using 
an animal protein diet, which is more 
expensive. 

Research into the habits of the Hes- 
sian fly has made it possible to eliminate 
losses as high as $100 million annually 
by postponing wheat planting until after 
the fly lays her eggs in the fall. 

Frozen-fruit concentrates, now used in 
virtually every American home, are the 
products of a rapidly expanding industry 
which sprang directly from agricultural 
research. The Florida industry alone 
was a $207 million industry last year. 

There are many gains to which dollar 
values cannot be assigned, such as im- 
provements in quality and improved nu- 
tritional standards. It was agricultural 
research that discovered the usefulness 
of DDT as an insecticide. The value of 
this chemical to human beings in con- 
trolling typhus and malaria has been 
front-page news; but its effectiveness in 
controlling fruit and cotton insects, 
forest and livestock pests is also ex- 
tremely important. 

As we move into mechanized farming 
using complicated machinery and many 
new chemicals to control insects, weeds, 
and diseases, farming is becoming more 
scientific and more complicated. As the 
farmer continues to be faced with paying 
more for what he buys and receiving less 
for what he sells, he is forced into many 
of these technological changes in order 
to reduce his cost and improve the qual- 
ity of his products. Anything less than 
this will force him out of business. In 
the task of everyday farming, he needs 
the best possible research information, 
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assembled in such a way as to meet the 
needs of his individual farm. He must 
continually seek the advice and help of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the State experiment stations, 
and educational agencies. He cannot 
and we should not expect him to get this 
job efficiently done with a 1940 research 
and education program. 
FREEZING OF APPROPRIATIONS 


The committee report takes the De- 
partment to task for what is called freez- 
ing of appropriations of the action 
agencies, Particular concern is ex- 
pressed over the freezing of about $1 
million of funds of the Farmers’ Home 
Administration, allegedly at the expense 
of essential field activities, which money, 
it is reported, was turned over to the 
Extension Service. 

Now, granted it is the authority and 
responsibility of the Congress to deter- 
mine the scope of the various programs 
within the Department, still the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has a responsibility to 
American taxpayers to administer these 
programs, as economically as possible, 
consistent with adequate and proper 
service. If it is possible to do the job 
with fewer personnel, which means less 
of the taxpayers’ money, and the job 
can be done as well or better, then the 
Congress and the American people ought 
to be thankful and pleased. 

I was very much impressed with the 
testimony of Mr. R. B. McLeaish, the 
Administrator of Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration. He appeared to me to be an 
able and sincere man. He declared that 
he was convinced FHA could carry on 
efficiently and satisfactorily with fewer 
personnel, even including the adminis- 
tration of the disaster loan program. 

It is interesting to note that even with 
a proposed 17-percent reduction in per- 
sonnel, the number of loan portfolios per 
supervisor will be less in 1955 than it is 
in 1954, even though the level of produc- 
tion and subsistence loans will continue 
about the same. What is happening is 
that loans are fewer but in larger 
amounts. This reflects the increase in 
the operating capital needs of farmers. 

If Mr. McLeaish believes that he can 
provide equally, if not more, effective 
service to applicants and borrowers with 
less administrative overhead, I should 
think it is at least worth a try. 


FOREST SERVICE—-RECREATIONAL AREAS 


Last year the committee recommended 
an increase of $250,000 over the budget 
request for sanitation, cleanup, fire pre- 
vention, and rehabilitation of recrea- 
tional areas and campgrounds of the 
national forests. This recommendation 
was accepted by the Congress and a total 
of $940,000 was appropriated. ‘This year 
the budget request is identical with that 
amount and the committee approves 
it, although recognizing that more is 
needed. 

The $250,000 increase for 1954 has 
been used as a special fund to take care 
of the more urgent needs at the larger 
and most heavily used campgrounds and 
picnic areas where there have existed 
acute cleanup and sanitation problems. 
The fund was used to alleviate or correct 
the most pressing needs for sanitary 
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facilities, such as toilets, to improve 
water systems where they were deficient, 
and to bolster cleanup services. 

The money was allotted to the regions 
on the basis of need. California received 
$56,000, the largest amount received by 
any State but completely justified in 
terms of use and population. The re- 
gional forester and the forest super- 
visors used the funds on the areas which 
were in the greatest need, such as Bass 
Lake and similar areas in the national 
forests. 

I trust that the Forest Service will 
make equally effective use of its funds 
for this purpose during fiscal 1955, as 
well as moneys available out of funds 
for protection and management, which 
for 1955 will be slightly less than the 
$570,000 available for 1954. 

The proposed appropriations are still 
woefully inadequate. Overcrowding at 
many large public-use areas and the fact 
that practically no new areas have been 
developed since World War II, plus the 
deteriorated condition of many areas, are 
making the care, policing, and main- 
tenance of the existing facilities more 
difficult and costly. Sanitation is a seri- 
ous problem throughout the national 
forests and is aggravated by overcrowd- 
ing. Inspections made by the United 
States Public Health Service and State 
and local sanitary officers show that 
many national-forest, public-use areas, 
especially the larger areas, are not satis- 
factory and should have better toilets, 
water systems, and garbage disposal. 

Continuing efforts are being made to 
obtain greater participation by local 
communities in the management of local 
public-use areas, and in increasing the 
number of concessioner-operated instal- 
lations, in order to reduce the burden of 
maintenance on the Federal Govern- 
ment. Although these efforts continue, 
progress is limited in relation to the total 
job involved. It appears quite certain 
that this approach will not answer the 
real problem of urgently needed im- 
proved sanitation and care of public 
campgrounds. 

Existing facilities are completely in- 
adequate. They are geared to take care 
of about half of the more than 30 million 
annual visits now being made. I asked 
the Forest Service what it would take to 
do the job right. This is the answer I 
received, and it sounds reasonable to me. 

One million and seventy-one thousand 
dollars is needed annually for sanitation, 
cleanup, garbage disposal, fire preven- 
tion, and supervision at existing recrea- 
tion areas. One million one hundred 
and ninety-seven thousand dollars is 
needed annually for maintenance, im- 
provements, and facilities at existing 
recreation areas. These figures total 
$2,268,000, which are to be compared with 
the 1955 proposed figures of $940,000 and 
$570,000 totaling $1,510,000. 

Additional capital investments needed 
for recreation-area improvements and 
facilities are not even considered in the 
1955 budget. Seven million one hundred 
and sixty-nine thousand dollars are 
needed to provide satisfactory facilities 
for sanitation, fire prevention, and pub- 
lic safety and to put all essential exist- 
ing public-use areas and facilities in safe 
and sanitary condition. Seventeen mil- 
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lion one hundred and thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars are needed to expand the 
capacity of existing areas and to con- 
struct new areas necessary to accom- 
modate present use in a safe and satis- 
factory manner. This program is pro- 
posed for 5 years; however, it could be 
extended to 8 or 10 years, thus decreas- 
ing the funds needed for capital invest- 
ment each year. 

It is estimated that when the program 
is completed, the total annual cost of 
the whole recreation job will be $3,200,- 
000. The exact amount, of course, will 
depend upon the volume of public use 
and the purchasing power of the dollar 
at the time. 

The forest-recreation problem is one 
which merits the attention of Congress. 
It is not being satisfactorily met at the 
present time. The situation is serious. 
It not only merits the attention of Con- 
gress but also the executive branch of 
Government. I earnestly hope that the 
Department of Agriculture and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget will see fit in the 1956 
justifications to make more generous and 
more realistic recommendations for this 
purpose. 

FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 

As stated in the committee report, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service administers 
the foreign agricultural programs of the 
Department and develops plans and poli- 
cies related to the administration of the 
foreign affairs and interests of United 
States agriculture. The primary objec- 
tives of the Service are to develop for- 
eign markets and encourage foreign 
trade, and administer import controls on 
designated agricultural commodities. 

Since Secretary Benson has taken of- 
fice, this agency has been reorganized in 
order that it could better carry out its 
objectives. Last year, I expressed the 
hope that this reorganization would ef- 
fect a real change and not represent 
merely a juggling of squares on an or- 
ganization chart. I am happy to report 
that this hope is being realized. Em- 
phasis is being reoriented toward de- 
veloping offshore markets for our agri- 
cultural production, including the send- 
ing abroad of commodity specialists ac- 
quainted with the production and trade 
problems involving these commodities 
and capable of analyzing the complex 
foreign market situations for the guid- 
ance of the Department and the pro- 
ducers and exporters of these com- 
modities. 

In addition, this month three trade 
missions made up of leaders in American 
agriculture have departed from the 
United States to conduct investigations 
in Europe, Asia, and South America for 
the purpose of finding ways and means to 
increase exports of American agricul- 
tural commodities. 

At a time when a surplus of agricul- 
tural products constitutes the most seri- 
ous and most perplexing problem facing 
American agriculture, the work of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service in seeking 
to develop foreign markets is of para- 
mount importance. 

The committee recommends $965,000 
for this activity, which represents an in- 
crease of $124,100 over 1954. In addition, 
section 32 funds will be available. It is 
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the feeling of the committee that these 
funds should be fully and effectively uti- 
lized for all legitimate purposes, includ- 
ing the training of new and young men 
to carry on the work of the Service. 
SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 


The committee recommends a total 
appropriation of $77,011,416, an increase 
of $9,011,416 over the budget and a de- 
crease of $6,224,781 below the 1954 appro- 
priation. 

The budget recommends the elimina- 
tion of funds for the purchase and dis- 
tribution of commodities pursuant to 
section 6 of the National School Lunch 
Act, for which $15 million was appropri- 
ated in 1954. The committee disagrees 
with the budget and recommends the 
restoration of $9,011,416 for this purpose 
in 1955, the maximum amount possible 
within the overall budget total. 

The purchase of foods under section 6 
has helped schools meet nutritional re- 
quirements and provided a balanced diet. 
While there has been an increase in the 
amount of surplus commodities acquired 
for school-lunch programs with section 
32 funds, a great many of such commod- 
ities are not identical in kind or in nu- 
tritional characteristics with those pur- 
chased under section 6. In order to meet 
nutritional requirements and provide a 
balanced diet there is still a vital need for 
section 6 purchases, particularly fruits 
and vegetables. 

Furthermore, section 6 purchases have 
been comprised for the most part of com- 
modities which have sought to solve their 
production problems without the aid of 
Federal price-support programs. 

The witnesses who testified before our 
committee, both officials of the depart- 
ment and outside witnesses, were unani- 
mous in the opinion that section 6 pur- 
chases were highly desirable and of 
great value to the program. It is my 
personal opinion that such purchases 
should be maintained at the current 
level of $15 million. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. Of the service activities 
that were curtailed in the budget, what 
percent did you restore? I am talking 
about insect control and the inspection 
of beef cattle and dairy herds. 

Mr. HUNTER. I do not have the 
exact percentages, but I will say that 
they were restored in substantial meas- 
ure to the current level, that is, the 
payments being made during the current 
fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. BAILEY. I think the committee 
did an excellent job in doing that, but 
I wondered to what extent they had been 
— on a comparative basis with 

954. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to commend the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HUNTER] for the great in- 
terest he has shown in the school-lunch 
program. Although the committee was 
unanimous in restoring a portion of the 
$15 million for section 6 purchases cut 
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out completely by the Bureau of the 
Budget, it is only fair to say that the 
gentleman from California was excep- 
tionally vigorous in pressing for a resto- 
ration of the funds and explaining the 
great value of section 6 purchases to the 
school-lunch program. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of your 
Committee on Appropriations I have 
thoroughly enjoyed working the past 2 
sessions with the Committee on Agri- 
cultural Appropriations. I do not be- 
lieve we could have a more congenial 
group. While we have not agreed, and 
quite often have disagreed, we have han- 
died our hearings in a most gentlemanly 
way. I certainly have been given every 
bit of consideration on the minority side 
that I could hope to have. I could not 
say anything too kind for the members 
of the committee I have worked with. 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of your 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropri- 
ations, I keep asking myself the ques- 
tion: Can we afford the farm program 
offered by President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson? 

The answer that keeps coming to mind 
is that even a nation as rich as our’s 
cannot afford to indulge in the extrava- 
gance of a farm depression, wasteful of 
both human and material resources, in 
such programs as have been offered. 

Every Member of this House knows 
that agriculture is one of our basic in- 
dustries. More than half of all the raw 
materials used in the country come from 
our farms and ranches. About one-third 
of the total United States buying power 
is on farms and in the towns and cities 
serving them. About 2 out of every 5 
working people in this country are em- 
ployed either in agriculture or in indus- 
tries directly related to agriculture. 

Agriculture has functioned effectively 
and efficiently over the last decade or 
more. We are eating 10 to 12 times bet- 
ter than we used to. We are eating 
more of the better foods. An hour of 
work will buy more food than it could 
ever buy in the past. 

When you tamper with agriculture, 
Mr. Chairman, you are tampering with 
a taproot of our national economy. The 
Secretary of Agriculture has taken a 
number of actions that have hurt the 
farmer. The President and his Secre- 
tary have made proposals which, in my 
opinion, will further weaken the position 
of this basic industry. This is an ex- 
travagance we cannot afford at a time 
when business has fallen off, many peo- 
ple are out of work, and there is no tell- 
ing what may happen in the Far East. 

I have always had an open mind about 
revision of agricultural programs. But 
I want the revisions to give us something 
better; not something worse. 

Our basic farming industry is in trou- 
ble. Prices have fallen. Costs have 
stayed high. Income has fallen. Buy- 
ing power is off. 

Farmers have been in a depression for 
a year or more. Farm prices have 
dropped 11 to 12 percent in the last year. 
The cost of things the farmer uses in 
production—except those things he pro- 
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duces on the farm itself—have increased 
3 percent. 

Net farm income last year dropped 5 
percent below 1952, and 13 percent below 
1951. Last year farmers received the 
smallest share of the national income 
they have obtained since the worst years 
of the depression—only a little over 5 
percent of the total. 

The buying power of farmers’ net in- 
come in 1953 was the lowest since 1940. 
It was 16 percent below the average for 
1948-50, according to Department of 
Agriculture figures. While farm buying 
power has declined, total United States 
buying power has increased, last year it 
was approximately 17 percent over the 
1948-50 average. 

I mention these facts to point out that 
this is a poor time to be kicking agricul- 
ture in the teeth. It is a poor time not 
only for the sake of farmers, but for all 
the people. It is important that the dis- 
tress in agriculture be kept from spread- 
ing to other parts of the economy. It is 
important that the buying power of 
farmers be restored as rapidly as 
possible. 

But what happens, Mr. Chairman? 
The President and his Secretary of Agri- 
culture come out with a program calling 
for less production, and at lower prices. 
They come out with a program that 
means just as much control over acreage 
and marketings as any program ever 
proposed by any previous administra- 
tion—and throw in lower price supports 
to boot. They propose helping the 
farmer by keeping him from earning as 
much. 

They propose to help agriculture by 
reducing farm buying power; putting 
less reliance upon farm income and more 
upon credit; increasing the size of farm 
mortgages; piling up a greater accumu- 
lation of farm debt; in other words, re- 
peating many of the same mistakes that 
help to get us into trouble the other 
time. 

It is like trying to save a drowning 
man by pushing his head under water 
every time he comes up for air. 

In the last year, Mr. Chairman, we 
have had the spectacle of a Secretary of 
Agriculture crying calamity across the 
country because we have an abundance 
of food. The pages of the press are filled 
with speech after speech by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture deploring the tragedy 
of plenty before the best fed people in 
the world. People who are buying more 
food for every hour of work than ever 
before are being urged to rise up against 
the programs that have helped to make 
this bountiful production possible. 

Our food, he says, is being priced out 
of the market at home and abroad. Does 
the Secretary propose pulling farm 
prices down to world levels? Does the 
Secretary of Agriculture propose world 
prices for American industry and Amer- 
ican labor? Is it being proposed that 
the American farmer shall again be 
placed in the disastrous position of sell- 
ing at world prices and buying the goods 
he needs on a price-controlled domestic 
market? Is the ghost of Reed Smoot 
stalking through the economic policies 
of the Eisenhower administration? If 
that be true, Mr. Chairman, that is an 
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extravagance we cannot afford. Yet re- 
peatedly our respected colleague, Mr. 
WHITTEN, has asked why more of our 
farm products are not being offered on 
the world market at competitive prices. 
You will note a chart on page 1139 of the 
agricultural appropriation hearings; I 
quote the footnote: 

There was a striking difference between 
United States agricultural exports in 1910-34 
and in 1935-52; such exports remained high 
longer after World War II than after World 
War I, when they declined rapidly. In the 
early post-World War II period, the high 
levels were made possible by large United 
States economic aid, which recently has pro- 
gressively been reduced; however, improve- 
ments in foreign dollar earnings, partly due 
to our rearmament program, have helped to 
maintain a high export level. In 1952-53, 
owing to a greatly eased supply situation out- 
side the United States, exports declined 
sharply to a post-World War II low. 


This decline of agriculture exports is 
costly to the American farmer. 

Our present programs, the Secretary 
says. glut our markets with price-de- 
pressing surpluses. It is my humble 
opinion, Mr. Chairman, that the Secre- 
tary, instead of condemning our abun- 
dance, ought to be grateful and thank- 
ful that it is surpluses we have to deal 
with, not shortages and famine. 

Many people feel that these bountiful 
harvests should be used for the benefit 
of mankind in providing one of the tools 
toward lasting peace. I join with Mr. 
WHITTEN in asking why the Secretary of 
Agriculture does not act. 

Why is the Secretary so convinced 
that the present price-support program 
will not work? He blames the price- 
support program for almost everything, 
What has he proposed instead—lower 
farm prices, less acreage and more and 
more controls. I submit, Mr. Chair- 
man, that consistency is not a jewel 
with which the Secretary of Agriculture 
is blessed. I have seen few people who 
try to ride an economic horse in so many 
different directions at the same time. 

The Department’s action in cutting 
dairy price supports to 75 percent of 
parity will cost dairy farmers at least 
half a billion dollars in income during 
the coming year. Some dairy experts 
put the loss still higher. Even Secre- 
tary Benson said at a recent press con- 
ference the Department estimated the 
loss at $300 million. Not only will dairy 
farmers take a loss in cash income, 
they will take another loss in inventory 
value of their cow herd, which declined 
$1.2 billion during the last year. 

The Secretary’s new dairy price sup- 
port program is, I am afraid, a dairy de- 
pression program that makes a flat cut 
in dairy income and takes no account of 
dairy costs. This program is neither 
fish nor fowl. It is too weak to support 
the farmer. It is not strong enough to 
give the consumer much advantage in 
lower prices. 

I do not wish to belittle the problem of 
food surpluses. Some of them are real 
enough. Our reserves above ground are 
ample, but I do not believe they should 
be used to pit one economic group 
against another. 

It is well to remember in these uncer- 
tain times that a nation producing more 
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than enough food for its own population 
is in a very strong position with regard 
to the rest of the world. I have not the 
slightest doubt that our so-called sur- 
pluses, properly handled, can do more 
permanent damage to communism than 
our Army, and at far less cost. 

I wish, Mr. Chairman, that officials in 
the Department of Agriculture would 
spend as much energy doing something 
about increasing our reserves in the soil 
as they are worrying about our reserves 
above the ground. Our food surpluses 
are a transient, passing thing. They are 
going to be with us from time to time, 
but they need not be a basic worry. Our 
population is increasing so fast that the 
Agricultural Research Service estimates 
we will have a cropland deficit by 1975 of 
well over 100 million acres. 

The only way we can make up that 
cropland deficit is to increase yields per 
acre. We have for the time being good 
reserves above ground. Let us do more 
to build up our food reserves in the soil. 

The chairman of our committee, Mr. 
H. CARL ANDERSEN, my colleague from 
Minnesota, who I am proud to be asso- 
ciated with, has joined with me in urging 
the Department to adopt a program to 
use diverted acres so as to encourage 
conservation uses. We proposed that 
the Department of Agriculture could co- 
operate with farmers in encouraging the 
using of this land to build up and store 
fertility rather than producing surplus 
crops to go into warehouses at high stor- 
age costs. This would be economy but 
the Department recommendation of .$55 
million is completely unrealistic. An- 
other example of too little, too late. And 
I might add, an extravagance in fritter- 
ing away funds without solving the prob- 
lem. 

What has happened to the action pro- 
grams of the Department of Agriculture 
which have meant so much to the wel- 
fare of our whole Nation? Is the De- 
partment so dedicated to providing that 
“spur of insecurity” necessary to building 
moral fiber that it feels that farmers 
should be denied any of the advances of 
our atomic age? It is impossible for us to 
accept the new doctrine which seems to 
deny Joseph’s advice to prepare in fat 
years for the lean years by urging con- 
sumers to rise up against the farmer. I 
ask this House, Mr. Chairman, what end 
can be attained by playing one economic 
group against another and by destroying 
the programs which have made us well 
fed, well clothed, and well housed? 

Why has the Secretary of Agriculture 
recommended that funds for the control 
of animal and plant diseases be cur- 
tailed? 

Why has he urged that funds to carry 
on the work of the Forest Service and the 
Soil Conservation Service be curtailed? 

Why does he propose to curtail the 
mok of the Farmers Home Administra- 

ion? 

In a land of plenty, why should we cur- 
tail the school lunch program? 

These are questions your subcommit- 
tee asked. We could not understand the 
lack of action on these important estab- 
lished programs. And we have tried, by 
unanimous action, to make clear to the 
Department of Agriculture that the Con- 
gress of the United States is determined 
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that these programs be carried out as 
Congress intended them to be. 

The language of the report is admit- 
tedly strong language. But the time is 
here for bold and resolute action if we 
are to preserve the basic strength of our 
farm programs. Strong language is 
necessary if we are to stop the apparent 
attempt to sabotage action programs 
authorized by the Congress by adminis- 
trative decision and budgetary juggling. 

Very simply, our report reminds the 
Secretary of Agriculture that Congress— 
elected by the people of the United 
States—still makes the laws. Our com- 
mittee, and every other committee of 
Congress so concerned, has given the 
Secretary every opportunity to propose 
changes in our laws. We have listened 
both hopefully and patiently to such 
proposals as he has made. But it is still 
our responsibility to legislate, to respond 
to the needs of our people, and to pass 
the laws that will best serve these needs. 

By the same token, it is part of our 
responsibility to see that these laws are 
carried out and that the tools we provide 
for the betterment of agriculture are 
wisely used. Without any intent to ar- 
rogance, the report reminds the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that while it may 
and should propose, it is the duty of 
Congress to dispose. 

President Eisenhower’s Secretary of 
Agriculture reassures us at regular in- 
tervals that he will support and admin- 
ister the laws of Congress. 

He comes to us with a plan based on 
one of the weirdest economic theories 
known to modern man; namely, that by 
cutting the price the farmer receives for 
his products and by cutting the acreage 
he can plant, we will help to increase 
his income. It is like telling a sailor in 
a sinking boat to grab a pail and pour 
water in faster so that he will reach sal- 
vation sooner. Farmers are not being 
taken in by slick talk and broken prom- 
ises. They know that if the Secretary is 
sincere about administering price sup- 
port programs as they are written by 
Congress he would bring in at least one 
top administrator who believes in the 
full parity concept of price supports. 

The Committee on Agriculture of this 
House last year very commendably un- 
dertook hearings across the breadth of 
this land and I understand that they 
found large numbers of able and intelli- 
gent people who still believe that farmers 
are not to be condemned for seeking eco- 
nomic equality. Hearings held before 
that committee indicated a preponder- 
ance of sentiment in favor of continuing 
price support programs. 

Your subcommittee on appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture has 
witnessed the widespread concern ex- 
pressed by many responsible people over 
the attitude of the Department's officials 
toward farmers and farm programs. We 
know that our colleagues are aware of the 
apprehension that clouds any discussion 
of agriculture today. 

Our job is to see that the American 
farmer and the American taxpayer get 
dollar-for-dollar value for the money 
we spend. As a member of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, I am sorry to re- 
port that I have seen the lack of sound 
action prove expensive to our country. I 
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have seen, also, other action taken which 
has proved to be highly extravagant. 

Thomas Jefferson was a wise farmer 
and a great leader and all of my farmer 
neighbors today would agree with him 
when he said: 


Equal rights for all; special privileges for 
none. 


That is all that the American farmer 
asks—that he receive a fair return for 
his labor and a chance to continue his 
way of life in reasonable security for 
himself and his family. To give him 
less is to waste the human and material 
resources with which our Nation is 
blessed. It is blind extravagance because 
we all know that without the base of a 
solid and healthy agriculture, our so- 
ciety and our Government must of 
necessity weaken and collapse. 

With this thought I remind you of the 
words we see each day this House meets, 
carved into the marble above the Speak- 
er’s rostrum, the immortal words of 
Daniel Webster: 

Let us develop the resources of our land, 
call forth its powers, build up its institu- 
tions, promote all its great interests, and 
see whether we also in our day and genera- 
tion may not perform something worthy to 
be remembered. 


This worthy injunction should be a 
constant inspiration to us and it is ap- 
propriate that the first emphasis should 
be placed upon developing the resources 
of our land since all the other fruits flow 
from this. This has been the aim of 
your subcommittee in bringing this bill 
before you today, and I know that every 
Member of this House shares in this 
earnest desire to do what we must do 
to fulfill the destiny that is our country’s. 

But I must repeat, Mr. Chairman, that 
we cannot afford the luxury of do-noth- 
ingism and the extravagance of hesita- 
tion and confusion at a time when the 
welfare of our basic industry is at stake 
and with it, the economic welfare of 
every man, woman, and child who eat 
their daily bread in the secure knowledge 
that our soil, in the providence of God, 
contains still untold wealth if we are 
both wise and good in its use. Instead 
of deploring the abundance given us by 
careful cooperation with nature, we are 
humbly grateful that we have been able 
to produce for the greater strength and 
safety of our Nation. 

The feeling has prevailed that action 
programs have been curtailed to provide 
funds for the Extension Service. Do 
you think any county agent is going to 
like to be placed in the position where 
he must work with this particular 
agency under that kind of handicap? 
5 are putting an albatross around his 
neck. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, Mr. Chair - 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman [Mr. MARSHALL] has been a con- 
sistent supporter in our subcommittee 
for Extension, Research, Farmers Home, 
REA, and Forestry, and soil-conser- 
vation programs. We have had put be- 
fore us a budget proposal which was 
distinctly out of balance and we have 
tried to do the best we can to meet the 
proposed increases. But, after all, there 
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is a limit as to how far we could go, and 
yet do justice to these action programs 
which mean so much to agriculture and 
in which the budget proposed harsh de- 
creases. The gentleman, my colleague 
from Minnesota, has been a splendid ad- 
dition on the minority side of our sub- 
committee. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Long before I came 
to the Congress, I heard of the interest 
that the chairman of our committee, 
Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN, has in the Ex- 
tension Service and the research pro- 
gram. That is a matter of record in our 
State. I can say the same thing about 
every member of our subcommittee, and 
perhaps all of the Members of the Con- 
gress. That is what they are interested 
in. It is not a case of not being inter- 
ested in agricultural research. It is not 
a case of not being interested in the Ex- 
tension Service. It is a case of being 
interested in getting the most value and 
getting the most efficient and best work- 
ing conditions that we can. What the 
House may do later on is also for the 
House to determine. Your committee 
has come here with what we think is a 
balanced appropriation bill for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and one which 
we think is not only a protection to the 
farmers and taxpayers and consumers 
of this country. We hope that the 
members of this committee will sustain 
the action of your Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia who has long been interested in 
all of the problems that face the citi- 
zens of this country. 

Mr. BAILEY. There has been con- 
siderable discussion on the question of 
the hot-lunch school program. There is 
an impression being created, or being 
attempted to be created, that it will be 
a better program than the one in the 
current budget. I know that it envi- 
sions using a larger percentage of sur- 
plus farm products. I know that the 
committee attempted to liberalize it by 
restoring $9 million of the proposed $15 
million cut. Will not the program be 
approximately $6 million short of the 
program for the present year? I wish 
you would explain to the Members just 
what your reasoning and thinking was 
along that line. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I am glad the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia raised that particular question be- 
cause there have been a number of in- 
quiries on that. People have looked at 
the item and they have talked in terms 
of the Department of Agriculture recom- 
mending a cut of $15 million in the funds 
for the school-lunch program. They 
have looked at the fact that the com- 
mittee restored $9 million of that cut, 
which is still approximately $6 million 
below the budget request, and they say 
as far as that is concerned that the 
committee may be being tight with the 
school-lunch program. I want to say 
to the members of this committee that 
the Department of Agriculture has on 
hand a great stock of commodities. A 
stock of commodities that have accumu- 
lated rapidly, if you will, in the past 
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year—butter, cheese and other dairy 
products. Those items can be used to 
supplement the school-lunch program. 
Your committee felt that in restoring 
this $9 million, that one of the things 
that we ought not to lose sight of is 
that we retain as well as we can a bal- 
anced diet for our school children. The 
health of our school children comes 
above and beyond the amount of sup- 
plies that we have accumulated under 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

It is the idea of your committee that 
we will try to the best of our ability to 
provide for our school children a bal- 
anced diet through the school-lunch pro- 
gram, and your committee feels that 
with proper use and proper encourage- 
ment given the Department of Agricul- 
ture to use as many of these commodities 
as they can in a balanced diet that the 
school-lunch program will have not less 
but more commodities and more funds 
to work with than they have had this 
past year. 

Mr. BAILEY. Did your committee in 
its report indicate to the Department of 
Agriculture that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation should be more liberal in 
the distribution of these products? 
There has been no limit on them over the 
years, has there? 

Mr. MARSHALL. There has been no 
limit as far as supplies of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation that can be used 
in the school-lunch program are con- 
cerned; the gentleman is absolutely cor- 
rect. However, supplies have accumu- 
lated for this past year I may say to the 
gentleman from West Virginia so that 
with the accumulation of supplies more 
can be done in the future. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. This fiscal 
year of 1954 it is estimated that more 
than $100 million of section 32 funds will 
be used as of June 30 in the school-lunch 
program. It is also anticipated that the 
next fiscal year an additional $50 million 
beyond the $100 million will be used for 
the same purpose. 

Mr. BAILEY. Has there been any 
official authorization for the extra $50 
million? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. It is not 
necessary, I may say to the gentleman 
from West Virginia; it is just adminis- 
trative procedure. 

Mr. MARSHALL. And I would like to 
say to the gentleman from West Vir- 
gina that I am sure every member of our 
subcommittee wants every kind of com- 
modity that we have in the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to be used to the ex- 
tent necessary for a balance diet for our 
school children. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield. 

Mr. LAIRD. I would like to point out 
to the gentleman from West Virginia, my 
good friend [Mr. Bartey], that the De- 
partment has been very generous in its 
use of section 32 funds for the school- 
lunch program. For fiscal year 1953 ap- 
proximately $50 million was made avail- 
able for the school-lunch program. That 
was increased to $120 million for the 
fiscal year 1954, and we have assurances 
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from the Department that approxi- 
mately $150 million will be spent during 
fiscal 1955. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would say to the gen- 
tleman from California that probably 
the situation could be improved if the 
House would go along with my idea of 
including wheat in the distribution, be- 
cause wheat supplies a much needed 
item in the school-lunch program, 
flour. 

Mr. LAIRD. The gentleman may be 
sure that our committee will give it every 
consideration. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. NEAL. I believe we understand 
from the gentleman’s remarks that the 
additional commodities made available to 
be supplied from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to the school-lunch pro- 
gram will adequately take care of that 
lack of $6 million in appropriations. 

Mr. MARSHALL. That is not only 
my opinion, but it is also the opinion of 
the committee. 

Mr. NEAL. In other words, the gen- 
tleman does not feel that the present $9 
million the committee is asking for will 
in any way injure the school-lunch pro- 
gram. 

Mr. MARSHALL. That is correct. 

Mr. LAIRD. If the gentleman will 
yield, answering the question of the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia, I personally 
feel that the school-lunch program 
would be better served by the restoration 
of the entire amount of $15 million, but 
by making available a larger amount of 
section 32 funds for purchases, for exam- 
ple, this gives them an increase of $30 
million, and there should be more money 
available to the school districts for the 
purchase of some of these commodities. 
The Government has therefore per- 
mitted the use of section 6 funds; but, 
as far as the diet and nutritional char- 
acteristics are concerned, they can strike 
a dietary balance through the use of 
section 32 funds coupled with section 6. 
Section 50 is made up for the most part 
of fruits and vegetables. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I know that the 
gentleman from California agrees with 
my statement that we should have not 
only as adequate a school-lunch program 
as we have but also one that will be sub- 
ject to some little expansion. 

Mr. HUNTER. Certainly. I may say 
that the gentleman from Minnesota has 
taken a very keen interest in the school- 
lunch programs during our entire period 
of hearings. 

Mr. NEAL, I take it this recommen- 
dation serves a dual purpose of increas- 
ing the efficiency of the school-lunch 
program and at the same time diminish- 
ing our surplus supply. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
LMr. LAIRD]. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, the Sub- 
committee on Agriculture of the House 
Appropriations Committee once again 
brings to the floor of the House for your 
approval the annual appropriation bill of 
the Department of Agriculture. As a 
member of this committee, I would be 
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remiss if I were not to express my sincere 
appreciation for the splendid help and 
cooperation afforded me during the hear- 
ings and markup of this bill by the other 
members of this subcommittee. The 
chairman of this subcommittee, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN] has served for 
a good many years on this important 
subcommittee and has a very thorough 
understanding of the work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and its many bu- 
reaus and divisions. The gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Horan] has an 
intimate knowledge of forestry problems, 
or conservation, foreign agricultural 
marketing, and of agricultural research. 
The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Hunter] understands most clearly the 
work in agricultural research and the 
problems of agriculture in the Far West. 
On the minority side of the subcommit- 
tee, the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTEN] brings to the committee his 
store of knowledge in relation to agri- 
culture gained from his 11 years’ service 
on this subcommittee. During 4 of these 
11 years, he served as chairman of the 
subcommittee under the Democrat ad- 
ministration. The gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon] and the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MARSHALL] have 
cooperated in every way possible in help- 
ing to maintain on this subcommittee a 
bipartisan approach to the financial 
problems facing agriculture. 

The Subcommittee on Agriculture of 
the Appropriations Committee began its 
hearings on the Department of Agricul- 
ture appropriation bill on Thursday, 
January 28, 1954. These hearings and 
committee meetings continued ‘until 
April 9, 1954, when our committee re- 
port and the bill which we have under 
consideration today was reported to the 
full Appropriations Committee. This 
bill received the unanimous approval of 
the full Appropriations Committee and 
is before us today for the consideration 
of the House of Representatives. This 
afternoon it is my privilege to explain 
to the Members of this great legislative 
body several important parts of this ap- 
propriation bill making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year 1955. Our committee was 
not unanimous on its opinions regarding 
every item in this appropriation bill. As 
a matter of fact, there were several items 
which were included in this bill at a 
higher figure than I thought was ab- 
solutely necessary and there were sev- 
eral budget items which were reduced 
to a figure below the appropriation 
which I thought was necessary. How- 
ever, in the spirit of cooperation and 
of compromise the differences in opin- 
ions between the members of our sub- 
committee were resolved as best they 
could be and we arrived at the appro- 
priations which are included in this bill. 
The bill certainly will provide adequately 
for all the services which our Federal 
Government should provide in fiscal 
year 1955. 

The bill as reported by the House 
Appropriations Committee includes di- 
rect annual appropriations for the regu- 
lar activities of the Department of 
Agriculture of $689,410,313, loan author- 
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izations for the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration and the Farmers Home 
Administration of $320,500,000, an ad- 
ministrative expense authorization for 
the Commodity Credit Corporation of 
$18 million, an appropriation of $331,500 
for special activities, and administrative 
expense limitations for the Farm Cred- 
it Administration of $6,250,000. The 
amount recommended for the regular 
activities of the Department is $36,282,- 
126 below funds available for 1954 and 


Approved. 

Item 1954” 
Regular activities $734, 692, 439 
Loan authorizations ----------| 384. 500, 000 


Commodity Credit Corporation 
Special actfvities ....................- 
Farm Credit Administration 


RESEARCH AND EDUCATION VERSUS ACTION 
PROGRAMS 

The committee had presented to it a 
budget which sharply curtailed its so- 
called action programs and placed em- 
phasis on the research and extension 
activities of the Department. Increases 
totaling $18,182,000 were included for 
research and extension programs, while 
decreases of $29,327,634 were proposed 
for the Forest Service, Soil Conserva- 
tion, Federal Crop Insurance Corpora- 
tion, Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, Farmers Home Administration, and 
the school-lunch program. In addition, 
decreases of $3,440,203, were proposed 
for disease and pest control, and inspec- 
tion grading, classing, and standardiza- 
tion of agricultural commodities. 

The committee agreed that the re- 
search and educational programs must 
be kept strong and effective to develop 
new and improved methods of meeting 
agricultural problems and to encourage 
wider use of research results on the 
farms of the Nation. A few years ago 
the committee made a determined and 
successful effort to increase the funds 
for the Extension Service by several mil- 
lion dollars. The committee initiated 
the action which resulted in the adop- 
tion of legislation last June removing 
the appropriation ceiling for the Ex- 
tension Service. Further, the commit- 
tee was successful last year in adding 
$1,700,000 to the research appropriations 
of the Department. 

In this bill, the committee has gone 
along with increases for research and 
extension as far as possible within 
budgetary limitations. Approximately 30 
percent of the increase proposed in the 
budget for the State experiment stations 
is included in the bill. Over 45 percent 
of the increased appropriations recom- 
mended for the Extension Service has 
been approved. It should be pointed out 
that these are the largest increases ever 
recommended in the history of these two 
programs. Regardless of this fact, I 
personally favor the requests of the De- 
partment of Agriculture on these two 
items and will continue my support of 
further increases in these appropria- 
tions. 

The committee report did not agree 
however with recommendations con- 
tained in the 1955 Budget substantially 


Department 


$698, 410, 313 
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loan authorizations proposed are $64 
million below authorizations for 1954. 
The administrative expense limitation 
proposed for the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration is $1,100,000 below fiscal year 
1954 and the administrative expense 
funds recommended for the Farm Credit 
Administration are $89,500 over 1954 
authorizations. 

The following summary sets forth the 
committee action with respect to the 
various items in the bill: 


Bill compared with— 


request, — 
1955 1954 approved 1955 estimates 


$698, 410,313 | $36, 282, 126 


275, 500,000 | 320, 500,000 | —64, 000, 000 | +$45, 000, 000 
18. 000,000 | 18,000,000 | —1, 100.00 
331, 500 331, 500 |—130, 108. 000 

6, 305, 000 6, 250, 000 +89, 500 —55, 000 

reducing the Federal action programs, 


and has restored some of these cuts. 
It recommends that the Department 
should continue a level of operation for 
such programs which will hold the line 
until the additional research and educa- 
tion has provided better answers to the 
Nation’s many problems on the farm. 
The severity of problems resulting from 
prolonged drought and loss of farm in- 
come makes it imperative that funds for 
the Farmers Home Administration be 
maintained somewhere near existing 
levels. Due to the need for some central 
authority to coordinate insect-control 
programs and provide uniform quaran- 
tine regulations, the committee believes 
it inadvisable to further sharply curtail 
these programs at this time. Neither 
does it agree with the proposed elimina- 
tion of funds for indemnity payments for 
the control of tuberculosis and brucel- 
losis of cattle. It is to be noted that no 
agreements or other arrangements have 
been made for the States to take over 
these insect and disease control pro- 
grams, even if they could handle them. 
It is hoped that such an arrangement 
can be worked out. 

Due to the fact that some 40 percent 
of the crop land of the country has been 
severely damaged or lost entirely, and 
an additional 20 percent is at present 
undergoing severe erosion, the commit- 
tee did not agree with the cuts proposed 
in the soil conservation and flood pre- 
vention activities of the Department. It 
questioned the advisibility of curtailing 
programs of the Forest Service having 
to do with the protection and reforesta- 
tion of the national forests, and disa- 
grees with the efforts to eliminate the 
cooperative programs for forest tree 
plantings and management on State and 
private lands. 

BASIS FOR BUDGET REDUCTIONS 

The total appropriations included in 
the bill as reported to the House for the 
regular activities of the Department are 
the same as the amount recommended in 
the 1955 budget. This is an overall re- 
duction of $36,282,126 below the level of 
appropriations for the current fiscal 
year, a cut of nearly 5 percent. The 
committee has gone along with this re- 
duction, in view of the urgent need to 
curtail Federal expenditures whenever 
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possible. It believes, however, that this 
is a rather substantial cut in view of the 
fact that the appropriations of the De- 
partment have been carefully held down 
through the years. The committee re- 
port states that since 1940, the regular 
funds of the Department have been re- 
duced by 32 percent, while appropria- 
tions for the balance of the Federal civil- 
ian departments and agencies have in- 
creased 110 percent. 

In arriving at final decisions on 
amounts recommended in the accom- 
panying bill the committee has taken 
into consideration testimony from De- 
partment of Agriculture witnesses to the 
effect that many of the reductions pro- 
posed in the 1955 budget were made on 
an arbitrary and unrealistic basis. Un- 
der cross examination, many of these 
witnesses frankly admit that they were 
not in accord with the reductions they 
were asked to support, since such reduc- 
tions were the result of the imposition of 
arbitrary ceilings, rather than the elimi- 
nation of unessential activities or other 
administrative savings. This fact was 
clearly brought out in the questioning of 
the Soil Conservation Service. 

FREEZING OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Another development investigated by 
the committee was the action taken last 
fall to freeze the funds of several action 
agencies, This action was taken only a 
few months after the Department had 
presented testimony to the committee 
strongly supporting amounts even in ex- 
cess of the funds finally approved by 
Congress for the current fiscal year. 

The committee would like to impress 
on the Department that it is the author- 
ity and responsibility of the Congress to 
determine the scope of the various pro- 
grams within the Department. The 
committee welcomes legitimate savings, 
but does not believe that funds should be 
impounded where it destroys the intent 
of Congress as to the nature of the pro- 
grams of such agencies as the Soil Con- 
servation Service, the Farmers’ Home 
Administration, and so forth. I recognize 
that due to the national-debt limitation 
some curtailment might have been or 
may be necessary. If this be the case the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should clearly state 
this as the reason. The Department 
should not merely curtail the program 
because it disapproves of the action of 
the Congress. 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


The Agricultural Research Service was 
established by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture on November 2, 1953, under the 
authority of section 161, Revised Stat- 
utes (5 U. S. C. 22), Reorganization Plan 
No. 2 of 1953, and other authorities. It 
conducts all of the production and utili- 
zation research of the Department (ex- 
cept forestry research), and the inspec- 
tion, disease and pest control and eradi- 
cation work closely associated with this 
research. These activities were pre- 
viously conducted in various bureaus and 
agencies mostly in the former Agricul- 
tural Research Administration. 

The Administrator of this Service is 
also responsible for the coordination of 
all research of the Department. 
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The program of the Agricultural Re- 
search Service is organized under three 
areas of activity as follows: 

First, research is conducted under five 
major categories; (a) crop research; (b) 
farm and land management research; 
(oe) livestock research; (d) human nutri- 
tion and home economics research; and 
(e) utilization research. 

Second, regulatory activities are con- 
ducted under three major categories: 
(a) plant disease and pest control; (b) 
animal disease and pest control; and (c) 
meat inspection. 

Third, the Service administers the 
Federal-grant funds for research at the 
State agricultural experiment stations 
and operates experiment stations in 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, and Alaska. 

The Agricultural Research Service also 
carriers emergency programs, when nec- 
essary, for the control and eradication of 
animal diseases, such as foot-and-mouth 
disease and vesicular exanthema of 
swine, and for the control of emergency 
outbreaks of insects and diseases. In 
addition, research on the feasibility of 
developing domestic sources of supplies 
for agricultural materials designated as 
strategic and critical by the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization is conducted upon 
their recommendation or approval. 

The Agricultural Research Service 
maintains a central cffice in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and operates the 12,000 acre 
Agricultural Research Center at Belts- 
ville, Md. However, most of the work is 
conducted at approximately 550 loca- 
tions in the United States, Territories 
and possessions. Most of the work is 
conducted in cooperation with the State 
agricultural experiment stations and 
with other agencies, both public and 
private. On November 30, 1953, there 
were approximately 12,242 full-time 
employees, distributed 2,713 in the de- 
partmental service and 9,529 in the field 
service: 
Appropriations, 1954 
Recommended, 1955. 
Comparison: 1954 appropria- 


$78, 734, 723 
82, 059, 453 


+3, 324, 730 


Research: The committee recom- 
mends a total of $33,154,365 for 1955, an 
increase of $252,000 over appropriations 
for 1954. This increase provides $50,000 
for research on nematodes, $150,000 for 
research on irrigation in arid and humid 
areas, $75,000 for research on cotton 
utilization, and $15,000 for research on 
cheese mites at University of Wisconsin. 
These increases are offset by a reduction 
of $38,000 for the National Arboretum. 

Plant and animal disease and pest 
control: The committee recommends a 
total of $17,461,389 for 1955, a decrease 
of $459,270 below the 1954 appropriation 
and an increase of $2,461,380 over the 
budget. The decrease includes the fol- 
lowing reductions: Citron blackfly and 
Mexican fruitfly control, $29,500; Hall 
scale eradication, $35,200; grasshopper 
and mormon cricket control, $19,100; 
detection and advisory service, $87,600; 
emergency outbreaks of insects and plant 
diseases, $200,000; Insecticide, Fungi- 
cide, and Rodenticide Act, $76,763; plant 
quarantine, $86,400; eradicating scabies, 
$18,547; eradicating cattle ticks, $58,552; 
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contro: of virus, serums, toxims, and so 
forth, $41,808; and administration of 
the Process Butter Act, $5,800. 

Offsetting these decreases, the bill pro- 
vides an increase over the Department 
request of $1 million for the payment of 
indemnities under the tuberculosis and 
brucellosis eradication programs. In 
view of the seriousness of the threat to 
the health of the people of the country 
by these two animal diseases, the com- 
mittee feels that at least $1 million 
should be set aside to make certain that 
adequate funds are available for such 
indemnity payments next year. In the 
budget recommended by the Depart- 
ment, no funds were provided for this 
indemnity program. It is expected that 
because of lower income to dairy farm- 
ers, considerable culling of dairy herds 
may result. This in turn will increase 
the need for a larger indemnity fund 
than in previous years because of the 
probable slaughter for many more reac- 
tors than has occurred in the past. 

The committee urges the Department 
to get together with the States at the 
earliest possible date and work out a 
satisfactory long-range policy with re- 
gard to these control programs. It feels 
that, if the work is needed and there is 
definitely a national interest, there 
should not be a complete withdrawal of 
existing Federal support, unless the pro- 
gram can best be carried on by the States. 
It also feels that satisfactory arrange- 
ments must be worked out well in ad- 
vance with the States, if it is finally 
decided to withdraw Federal support, 
and congressional approval should be 
secured prior to adoption of any final 
decision. 

Meat inspection: The committee 
recommends $14,190,000 for this pro- 
gram for 1955, a continuation of the level 
of operation for 1954. This is a decrease 
of $135,000 from the budget. Latest 
statistics available to the committee in- 
dicate a gradual decrease in volume of 
federally inspected meat instead of an 
increase as indicated in Department 
testimony. 

Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, 
and Puerto Rico: The committee recom- 
mends a total of $15,453,708 for grants to 
the State experiment stations for 1955. 
This is an increase over 1954 of $1,732,- 
000. The increase will provide an addi- 
tional $1,500,000 for production research 
and $232,000 additional for research on 
marketing problems. This budget item 
is one of the most important. I will deal 
with this more at length later this after- 
noon. 

Foot-and-mouth and other contagious 
diseases of animals and poultry: A 
budget estimate of $2,134,000 was re- 
ceived on March 26 (H. Doc. No. 357) to 
permit the Department to initiate re- 
search on foot-and-mouth disease in the 
laboratory on Plum Island, N. Y. The 
Chemical Corps of the Department of 
the Army contemplates transferring all 
facilities under its control on Plum 
Island to the Department of Agriculture 
on July 1, 1954, for such research work. 
The committee recommends an appro- 
priation for 1955 of $1,800,000 for this 
purpose. 
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IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH 


Perhaps the most important work of 
the Department of Agriculture is in the 
field of research. Research has played 
an important role in the development of 
agriculture. The contribution of re- 
search in solving many of the immediate 
and long-range problems facing agricul- 
ture cannot be minimized. Our com- 
mittee has avoided any substantial re- 
ductions in this essential work. While 
the research items have been reduced 
below the original budget request, our 
committee’s recommendations represent 
an increase over the 1954 budget for re- 
search activities cf approximately 83% 
million. The Secretary of Agriculture 
will reexamine the work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the field of re- 
search in relation to the work now be- 
ing done by the States and by private 
industry. Secretary Benson has assured 
us that he will see that these funds are 
expended in the most effective way pos- 
sible. Increased emphasis must be 
placed on the Department’s research ac- 
tivities in cooperation with the State 
agricultural experiment stations, and 
with other research agencies, both pub- 
lic and private. Increased emphasis will 
also be placed on the research work now 
being carried out on dairy products and 
the important problems facing the dairy 
industry. 

DAIRY RESEARCH 

Research work in the former Bureau 
of Dairy Industry has been stepped up 
by the increased appropriation in this 
1955 budget. This will enable a step-up 
in the research program in nonfat milk 
solids, cheese, and new-milk products. 
Testimony before our committee 
brought out that this work would be 
carried on in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin’s new Babcock 
laboratory. 

The area of farm management or 
production economics also offers many 
possibilities for increasing the efficiency 
of production on the farm. Two simple 
examples illustrate some of the possi- 
bilities in this area of investigation. 
The study of these problems is essen- 
tially one of trying to evaluate the in- 
teraction of a number of factors which 
enter into most any farm enterprise, 
whether it be livestock or crop produc- 
tion or whatnot. In the case of a Mich- 
igan dairy study, studying the effect of 
improved labor methods, improved feed, 
and good cows, it was shown that the 
best combination of those practices 
would yield actually $5,700 per one-man 
farm, whereas dropping any one of those 
practices substantially reduces the net 
income. Where we still retain good 
methods but drop from good to average 
cows the income figure was cut virtually 
in half. On the other hand, if we used 
good cows but poor management meth- 
ods again the net return was nearly cut 
in half. If we used both poor methods 
and average cows the net return was 
only about one-fourth what the best 
combination of practices could yield. 
The same story is illustrated in a Missis- 
sippi study on beef-cattle production. 
Again a combination of the best prac- 
tices with good cows, low feed and pas- 
ture costs, and good health practices 
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yielded a net profit of $55 per cow; a 
combination of poor cows and poor man- 
agement ond poor health practices 
actually resulted in a net loss per cow. 
It simply points out that there are many 
possibilities of obtaining economies in 
production if we analyze the various 
factors which go into any farm enter- 
prise and then show the farmer where 
he can effect economies. 

The committee has attempted to 
make provisions for all urgent research 
projects presented to it and expects the 
Department to use the authority granted 
to it by Congress to transfer funds from 
other activities to meet any additional 
acute problems which may arise during 
fiscal year 1955 in this most important 
work. 

EXTENSION SERVICE 

The nationwide system of cooperative 
Federal-State extension work in agri- 
culture and home economics is author- 
ized and conducted under the Smith- 
Lever Act as amended by the act of June 
26, 1953, Public Law 83. Its function 
is to take research results, farm situa- 
tions, and program facts of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the State Agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment stations 
to rural people as they may apply to 
their individual situations and in a man- 
ner that effectively meets the farm and 
family needs. The activities of the en- 
tire cooperative extension organizations 
are directed toward— 

First. Maximizing net farm income 
and farm stability through the applica- 
tion of advancing science and technol- 
ogy. Emphasis is on balanced individual 
farm production plans adjusted to meet 
demands of the market, increased pro- 
duction efficiency, and improved market- 
ing methods, thereby putting each farm 
to the greatest extent possible on a 
sound economic basis. 

Second. Conservation of agricultural 
resources for the benefit of the indi- 
vidual farmer, the Nation, and future 
generations. 

Third. Increased efficiency in chan- 
nels of trade by assisting through edu- 
cational means processors, assemblers, 
people engaged in transportation and 
storage, distributors and retailers of 
farm products in the application of re- 
search results and economic information. 

Fourth. The improvement of family 
living through better housing and home 
facilities, use of labor-saving equipment 
and methods, farm and home safety 
measures and community development. 

Fifth. The improvement of health 
through better nutrition and more effec- 
tive utilization of health and recrea- 
tional facilities and services. 

Sixth. Development of youth through 
4-H Clubs to become better citizens and 
to learn early in life the importance of 
the application of scientific information 
to farm operations. 

Seventh. The development of a better 
understanding of, and more effective 
participation in, community, State, na- 
tional, and international affairs to the 
end that farm people will be better able 
to adjust their operations in line with 
policies affecting them and contribute 
2 the development of constructive poli- 

es, 
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The cooperative extension service is 
financed from Federal, State, county, 
and local sources. These funds are used 
within the States for the employment of 
county agents, home demonstration 
agents, 4-H Club agents, State special- 
ists, and others who conduct among 
rural people the joint educational pro- 
grams adapted to local application, 

The Federal Extension Service, the 
educational arm of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, is responsible 
for administration, coordination, and 
program leadership for the cooperative 
extension program encompassing the 51 
State and Territorial extension services 
of the land-grant colleges including 
county extension offices in more than 
3,000 counties. The Federal Extension 
Service, as a partner in the cooperative 
extension effort, is responsible for main- 
taining a modern, efficient, and dynamic 
extension system in each State and Ter- 
ritory, coordinating the work among the 
States in cooperation with committees 
of State directors, evaluating the results 
of work performed, pioneering in new 
educational methods, maintaining liaison 
with research, service, adjustment, and 
regulatory agencies of the department, 
other departments of Government and 
private organizations in matters relating 
to extension education, and administer- 
ing the provisions of Federal laws au- 
thorizing extension work. 

On November 30, 1953, there were ap- 
proximately 12,700 State and county ex- 
tension workers attached to the State 
organizations, and 203 Federal employ- 
ees, 183 of whom were in Washington. 

I urged the committee to grant the 
full request for the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service. Almost every one of Wis- 
consin’s 168,000 farms and farm homes 
has felt the impact of the Agricultural 
Extension Service and has benefited sub- 
stantially as a result. County agricul- 
tural agents have helped farmers to in- 
corporate the findings of science and 
technology into their businesses, in order 
that they might obtain larger incomes 
and greater satisfactions from farm life. 
They have helped in a very substantial 
way to keep our agriculture sound and 
productive by conducting an educational 
program that has aided in bringing into 
widespread use in our agriculture such 
important developments and practices as 
first, mechanization and the use of labor- 
saving devices; second, liming, treatment 
with commercial fertilizer, better use 
and conservation of barnyard manure, 
and the employment of cropping prac- 
tices tailored to the land; third, new 
varieties of many crop plants that are 
superior in such characteristics as yield, 
quality, disease, and drought resistance 
and winter hardiness; fourth, improved 
hay and pasture crops and more effective 
ways of conserving and utilizing them; 
fifth, better pastures; sixth, treatment 
with chemicals that are highly effective 
in controlling many destructive weeds, 
insects, and diseases; seventh, breeding 
of livestock for higher efficiency of pro- 
duction; eighth, better livestock and 
poultry through improved feeding; 
ninth, improved methods of sanitation 
and disease control for livestock; tenth, 
improved quality of agricultural com- 
modities; eleventh, reduction of losses 
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due to waste and spoilage; and twelfth, 
better marketing and distribution of 
agricultural commodities. 

Likewise, home-demonstration agents 
have shown rural women how to improve 
the diet and clothing of their families 
and how to make their homes more com- 
fortable and attractive. They have en- 
couraged home production and preser- 
vation of foods. They have given guid- 
ance in the wise buying and efficient use 
of labor-saving equipment, in matters 
dealing with child development and fam- 
ily relations, housing, and with many 
other problems integrally related to fam- 
ily life and home management. They 
have helped farm women develop self- 
confidence, poise, and social graces. 
They have emphasized the importance of 
developing a sense of citizenship among 
rural women and have made them much 
more conscious of their responsibilities 
and the opportunities for service that 
exist in their communities. 

Still another important phase of our 
Wisconsin agricultural extension pro- 
gram is concerned with the development 
of rural youth. Through 4-H Club work, 
farm boys and girls receive their first in- 
troduction to the science of farming and 
homemaking. It is through participa- 
tion in this program that boys first learn 
the significance in a successful farm 
enterprise of livestock breeding, feeding, 
and management; soil, forest, and water 
conservation; soil testing, treatment 
with commercial fertilizer; the use of 
adapted crop varieties; disease and in- 
sect control; market demands, grades, 
and qualities. Likewise, girls first learn 
about food production, food preparation, 
nutrition, health, home nursing, child 
care, clothing construction and design, 
home improvement and home manage- 
ment through participation in the 4-H 
Club program. It is in this and the 
young men’s and women’s program that 
boys and girls first learn to take action in 
groups and where an excellent opportu- 
nity is provided for the development of 
leadership, good citizenship, and char- 
acter. 

OUR WISCONSIN APPROACH NEEDS TO BE 
BROADENED AND INTENSIFIED 

Though it has been valuable and effec- 
tive, our Wisconsin agricultural exten- 
sion program is not yet sufficiently broad 
in its scope or sharp in its focus to meet 
the more exacting needs of our times. 
Problems that are increasingly complex 
confront those who are now engaged in 
or who desire to engage in the business of 
farming. A great many problems must 
be met and solved if agriculture is to re- 
main strong and solvent in the years that 
lie ahead. Among these we should cer- 
tainly list, first, cost-price relationships; 
second, overproduction of certain agri- 
cultural commodities; third, getting 
started in farming in view of heavy capi- 
tal requirements; fourth, the declining 
farm labor supply; fifth, fitting new 
technological developments into the 
farm enterprise; sixth, variable prices, 
yields, and production; seventh, increas- 
ing costs of production; eighth, market- 
ing; ninth, poor quality products; tenth, 
marginal farming due to insufficient 
working capital or lack of good land; 
eleventh, relations with urban con- 
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sumers; twelfth, conservation and im- 
provement of farm resources; thirteenth, 
changing demands for farm products; 
and, fourteenth, security following re- 
tirement. Each problem requires under- 
standing by local people of the facts, is- 
sues, choices; and the best scientific ap- 
plication. To be prepared for the type of 
service that will be needed for an agricul- 
ture faced with changing, complicated 
problems, the agricultural extension 
service in Wisconsin must eventually ex- 
pand and increase the scope of its activ- 
ities, first, to provide for more individual 
teaching in a program of complete farm 
and home planning; second, to facilitate 
work with girls and boys in our 4-H 
Clubs and older youth programs; third, 
in consumer education and marketing; 
fourth, with groups in urban areas; and, 
fifth, in public affairs education. 

FIRST ALLOTMENT TO BE USED FOR FARM AND 

HOME PLANNING 

The first allotment of any increase in 
Federal funds for Wisconsin will be used 
entirely to develop a more objective pro- 
gram of farm and home planning for in- 
dividual farm families. 

We must all recognize that farming 
has changed from an occupation that 
formerly required moderate amounts of 
capital, management or know-how, and 
investment in land to a business which 
now requires large amounts of capital, 
much technical and business manage- 
ment and heavy investment in land. 
How to select and combine the various 
enterprises on the individual farm, what 
intensity to carry them and how to in- 
ject modern technology into the business 
have become major problems. Some 
farmers are able through reading and by 
attending meetings and demonstrations 
to solve these problems. Many other 
farmers, however, could combine these 
enterprises and integrate these new 
technologies and programs much more 
efficiently and economically into their 
business than they now do. 

Similar problems of an increasingly 
complex nature also confront the home- 
maker as she with her husband plans to 
rear a family in today’s world. Since 
developments in the social sciences have 
not kept pace with those in technological 
areas, the farm family is faced with 
many problems that are a direct result 
of technological developments. The im- 
pact of advertising through the press, 
radio, and television is substantial and 
necessitates a constant evaluation on the 
part of all members of the farm family 
of their real needs. The high degree of 
specialization which is characteristic of 
our age requires that homemakers seek 
desired information from many sources. 
Frequently she is at a loss to know how 
to coordinate and integrate for the best 
use of her family the information she 
obtains. 

The Agricultural Extension Service in 
its early years worked intimately with 
individual farm families as a way of 
reaching, through them, still other fami- 
lies. The county agricultural agent and 
home demonstration agent established 
influence and confidence by working with 
a relatively small number of families, 
getting to know them personally, to un- 
derstand their problems more fully, and 
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to help fit new technology into their in- 
dividual systems of farming and home- 
making. However, as the demand for 
service expanded, the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service found it increasingly 
necessary to abandon much of the per- 
sonal-service type of approach that 
marked its early work, and to rely more 
and more on a mass type of approach 
facilitated by meetings, group demon- 
strations, the radio, television, publi- 
5 newspaper and magazine arti- 
cles. 

Furthermore, and for the most part, 
our programs have developed haphaz- 
ardly and on a piecemeal basis. Often 
it has been a question of the “squeaky 
wheel getting the grease” or of moving 
from one emergency to another. Farm 
life is not lived on a piecemeal basis nor 
do farm families progress by moving 
from one emergency to another. The 
farm family is continually faced with 
problems of considering and integrating 
for its best and most effective use such 
diverse items as production, marketing, 
remodeling of the home or other farm 
buildings, new construction, advanced 
schooling for sons and daughters, the 
purchase of a new car, tractor, or other 
farm or home equipment, soil improve- 
ment and conservation, family and com- 
munity relationships, and many others. 
Consequently, the farmer and his fam- 
ily, his soil, his cropping system, his 
livestock, the quality of the products he 
produces, his machinery, his available 
supply of labor, consumer demands for 
his products, marketing, and other off- 
the-farm forces, including public affairs, 
that affect his enterprise must all be 
considered in developing a program to 
fit his needs and requirements. A fur- 
ther responsibility would be to assist the 
farmer and his family to participate in 
and actively support the organized pro- 
grams that help to make his community 
a desirable place in which to live, 
I believe that the needs of modern agri- 
culture and homemaking can be served 
most effectively through a coordinated 
program that makes available the full 
resources of agricultural extension in 
one approach to all the enterprises on 
the farm. The program that I envision 
is based on the whole farm rather than 
the piecemeal type of approach and is 
designed through personal service to 
establish a sound economic base under 
each farm. 

Although the full increase which I 
recommended to the committee was not 
granted, an increase of $3,581,950 is pro- 
vided in this bill over and above the 
appropriation which was made in the 
last fiscal year. 


Appropriations, 1954 $35, 294, 564 
Recommended, 1955..-..-----. 38, 876, 514 
Comparison: 1954 appropria- 
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Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, 
and Puerto Rico: The sum of $35,610,- 
279 is recommended for 1955 for pay- 
ments to State land-grant colleges for 
extension activities. This is an increase 
of $3,361,950 over funds available for 
the current fiscal year. The increase 
provides an additional $3 million for co- 
operative agricultural extension work 
and $395,000 for payments to States 
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under the Agricultural Marketing Act 
of 1946, offset by a reduction of $33,050 
due to absorbing farm-housing activities 
by regular activities. 

Federal Extension Service: The com- 
mittee recommends $3,266,235 for 1955, 
an increase of $220,000 over funds avail- 
able for 1954. The increase provides an 
additional $200,000 to meet penalty-mail 
costs and $20,000 for the employment 
of two field representatives to represent 
the Federal Extension Service in rela- 
tions with presidents, deans, and direc- 
tors in the land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities. 

SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


The Soil Conservation Service was es- 
tablished by the act of April 27, 1935 
(16 U. S. C. 590a-590f). It assists soil- 
conservation districts and other cooper- 
ators in providing technical aid to farm- 
ers in bringing about physical adjust- 
ments in land use that will conserve soil 
and water resources, provide economic 
production on a sustained basis, and re- 
duce damages by floods and sedimenta- 
tion. The Service also develops and car- 
ries out special drainage, irrigation, flood 
prevention and watershed-protection 
programs in cooperation with soil-con- 
servation districts, watershed groups, 
and other Federal and State agencies 
having related responsibilities. 

Conservation operations program ac- 
tivities: The Service provides technical 
and other assistance to farmers, through 
soil-conservation districts and other co- 
operators in the 48 States, Alaska, Ha- 
waii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Is- 
lands, in carrying out the locally adapted 
soil and water-conservation programs, 
As of June 30, 1953, farmers had organ- 
ized 2,549 conservation districts. The 
assistance furnished by the Service in- 
cludes (a) making soil surveys to pro- 
vide physical land facts needed to de- 
termine the use capabilities and conser- 
vation-treatment needs of each acre of 
farm and ranch land and the publish- 
ing of soil-survey reports and maps 
which are useful also to other Federal 
and State agencies and the public in 
the development of special land-use pro- 
grams and for other purposes, (b) tech- 
nical assistance in developing and ap- 
plying conservation farm plans which 
allow for the best possible use by the 
farmer of his land, labor, equipment, 
and financial resources, (c) the loan of 
some special types of equipment, not 
readily available to the farmer but 
needed to establish certain conservation 
practices, (d) observational studies and 
field testing of new and improved spe- 
cies and strains of grasses and legumes, 
trees, shrubs, and other plant materials 
that may be used in controlling erosion 
and improving pasture and range land, 
and (e) making of snow surveys and 
stream-flow forecasts in the Western 
States to provide for efficient seasonal 
utilization of available water supplies. 

Conservation operations: The com- 
mittee recommends an appropriation of 
$58,165,671 for 1955, an increase of $3,- 
267,671 in the Department’s budget re- 
quest. The committee does not agree 
with the proposed reduction in the num- 
ber of area field offices and has restored 
$1,077,671 to provide for continuation of 
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the present offices. In addition, it has 
added $2,190,000 to permit staffing of the 
76 new districts which are being estab- 
lished in the fiscal year 1954 and the 67 
districts which are expected to come into 
existence during the 1955 fiscal year. 

In accordance with the plan adopted 
last year for a substantial reduction in 
the soil conservation nursery program, 
the Department will have turned over to 
States or local agencies all but 9 of its 
original 24 nurseries by the end of the 
current fiscal year. Of the 9 nurseries 
which are being retained under Federal 
control to serve as permanent experi- 
mental stations in the various areas of 
the country, 5 will be operated by non- 
Federal cooperating agencies where sat- 
isfactory working agreements have been 
worked out. The remaining four will 
continue to be operated as research and 
observational facilities by the Depart- 
ment. 

Watershed protection: The budget es- 
timate of $5 million is recommended 
again for 1955 to permit the continua- 
tion of this pilot-plant program initiated 
last year. The present program in- 
cludes some 65 small upstream water- 
sheds in nearly every State in the Union. 
The total estimated cost at time of com- 
pletion is $28,706,000. The unanimous 
approval by the Congress this year of 
further legislation on this subject indi- 
cates the widespread support for this 
essential work. 

Flood prevention: The committee 
recommends $6,982,000 for 1955, the full 
appropriation authorized for 1954. This 
amount will permit the continuation of 
works of improvement at slightly in ex- 
cess of the 1954 level, in view of the de- 
crease proposed in survey work. The 
committee agrees with the budget in- 
crease included for general basin inves- 
tigations work in the Arkansas-White- 
Red and New England-New York areas. 

The flood prevention work in the 11 
authorized watersheds consists of the in- 
stallation of measures primarily for 
flood prevention financed from this ap- 
propriation, together with acceleration 
of the application of complementary con- 
servation land treatment and forestry 
measures contributing to flood preven- 
tion financed from other appropriations 
of the Department, principally from the 
conseryation-operations appropriation 
of the Soil Conservation Service. The 
latter funds are available for such addi- 
tional technical assistance to soil con- 
servation districts, landowners, and 
operators, and related materials and 
land treatment work as is necessary for 
maximum flood prevention progress in 
these watersheds. 

Water conservation and utilization 
projects: The budget estimate of $480,- 
000 is recommended for 1955, a reduction 
of $205,000 below the appropriation for 
1954. This reduction is made possible 
by the completion of the two Buffalo 
Rapids projects in Montana and the 
Buford-Trenton project in North Dakota, 
and by a reduction in level of operations 
on the Angostura project in South 
Dakota and the Eden Valley project in 
Wyoming. It is estimated that this 
entire program will be completed by the 
end of the fiscal year 1957. 
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SOIL GREATEST PHYSICAL ASSET 


In my work on the committee I con- 
tinually was aware of the outstanding 
job which is being performed by the Soil 
Conservation Service. The technical 
and professional help which the Soil 
Conservation Service has provided indi- 
vidual farmers throughout our Nation 
has done much to conserve and protect 
our soil which is the greatest physical 
asset we as a Nation possess. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


The purpose of this program is to, 
first, restore and improve soil fertility; 
second, reduce erosion caused by wind 
and water; and, third, conserve water on 
land. To effectuate these purposes, the 
agricultural conservation program of- 
fers cost-sharing assistance to individual 
farmers in all of the 48 States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands for carrying out approved soil- 
building and soil-and-water conserving 
practices on their farms. 

An advance authorization of $250 mil- 
lion for the 1955 crop year is approved, 
as recommended in the budget estimate 
submitted in House Document No. 352. 
This is an increase of $55 million over 
the 1954 program. The language in the 
accompanying bill provides that the $55 
million shall be placed in reserve until 
the Congress has adopted a program 
relative to the use of lands diverted from 
production in 1955. 

The committee recognizes the urgent 
need for the adoption of a program de- 
signed to remove acreage from crop pro- 
duction and place these acres in a soil- 
conserving reserve status. This will not 
only be an effective means of reducing 
further accumulations of commodity 
surpluses, but will also contribute to a 
balanced program of farming needed to 
assure a productive agriculture which, in 
the near future, will be called upon to 
meet the increased food requirements of 
a population growing at the rate of 2.6 
million each year. 

The committee realizes the importance 
of establishing good soil-conserving 
practices on land taken out of produc- 
tion under such a diverted acreage pro- 
gram, and believes that special attention 
should be given to these problems under 
the agricultural conservation program. 

Under the ACP program cost-sharing 
assistance is offered for practices consid- 
ered necessary by the local county com- 
munities to meet the most urgently 
needed conservation problems of the 
farm, and then only as it is believed that 
the farmers would not perform the prac- 
tices to the required extent without such 
assistance. A Federal docket is prepared 
which lists all the practices under which 
cost-sharing is offered. This Federal 
docket includes practices primarily for, 
first, establishment of permanent protec- 
tive cover; second, improvement and 
protection of established vegetative cov- 
er; third, conservation and disposal of 
water; fourth, establishment of tempo- 
rary vegetative cover; fifth, temporary 
protection of soil from wind and water 
erosion; sixth, similar practices with 
limited area applicability. 

Cost-sharing assistance is available in 
the form of, first, partial payment of the 
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purchase price of materials and services 
needed by the farmer for carrying out 
approved practices; or, second, partial 
reimbursement to farmers who have car- 
ried out approved practices at their own 
expense. 

Several States and some counties have 
written restrictions in their approved 
practices which are much more restric- 
tive than the Federal docket. Our com- 
mittee feels that this should be a matter 
for local determination by the individual 
States in cooperation with their county 
committees. The needs of some areas 
differ greatly with others. Local deter- 
mination is important in this program. 

The Agricultural Marketing Service is 
organized to aid in advancing the orderly 
and efficient marketing and the effective 
distribution of products from the Na- 
tion’s farms. The marketing and dis- 
tribution functions of the Department, 
which are centered in this Service, in- 
clude research and development of agri- 
cultural marketing and distribution; 
analyses relating to farm prices, income 
and population, and demand for farm 
products; crop and livestock estimates 
and related statistical and economic re- 
search; market news service, standardi- 
zation, inspection, grading, and classing 
of farm products; freight-rate assist- 
ance; marketing and regulatory acts— 
including marketing agreements and or- 
ders—cooperative programs in market- 
ing; the national school-lunch program; 
surplus removal programs under section 
32 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act; 
food trade activities; and other assigned 
responsibilities related to agricultural 
marketing and distribution. 

Marketing research and service: A 
total of $20,564,300 is recommended for 
1955, an increase of $99,047 over 1954. 
The increase of $398,600 recommended 
for marketing research and agricultural 
estimates includes $223,600 for develop- 
ment of new markets, $75,000 for de- 
velopment of estimates of farm-produc- 
tion expenditures and net farm income, 
and $100,000 for crop and livestock esti- 
mates. The reduction of $299,553 for 
marketing services includes all decreases 
recommended in the budget, with the 
exception of $220,000 for inspection serv- 
ices for fresh fruit and vegetables which 
has been reinstated. This is a voluntary 
inspection service to stimulate good 
shipping and marketing practices and 
the committee does not feel that the ap- 
propriation cut and increase in inspec- 
tion fees is warranted. 

In view of the wide variation in per- 
centage of inspection costs recovered 
from fees for the various agricultural 
commodities, the committee strongly 
urges the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture to consider recommending new leg- 
islation designed to develop a more uni- 
form policy as to assessing fees for such 
inspection service. 

Payments to States, Territories, and 
possessions: The 1954 appropriation of 
$573,000 is recommended for 1955. Per- 
sonally I was and am of the opinion that 
increased emphasis should be given this 
marketing appropriation item. Wiscon- 
sin is doing outstanding work in this 
field and the marketing activities of 
agriculture need encouragement. A ma- 
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jority of the members of our committee 
felt, however, that this amount was 
adequate because of the increases al- 
lowed elsewhere in the bill for marketing 
research. Later in the debate, I intend 
to offer an amendment to increase this 
budget item. 

Repayment to Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration: The budget estimate of $441,- 
655, a reduction of $326,850 below the 
current year’s appropriation, is provided 
to reimburse the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration for costs incurred for inspect- 
ing and grading tobacco under the To- 
bacco Inspection Act of 1935 and for 
classing cotton under the Smith-Doxey 
Act of 1937. This reimbursable arrange- 
ment was established several years ago 
when it became apparent that it was less 
costly to finance these services through 
Commodity Credit Corporation funds 
than to establish full-time, year-round 
offices under regular appropriations. 
The amount recommended represents a 
reimbursement for costs incurred dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1953. 

The budget for the USDA for tobacco 
grading and related demonstration ac- 
tivities, which are of substantial assist- 
ance to farmers in preparing their to- 
bacco for market, would eliminate prac- 
tically all demonstration work in fiscal 
year 1955 as well as continue current 
per diem practices which force tobacco 
inspectors to cover their own living costs 
in cases where they are away from their 
official stations more than 60 days. The 
committee feels that adequate demon- 
stration activities should be continued 
and that some correction should be 
made in the per diem practices in the 
interest of maintaining the grading 
work which is so important to the mar- 
keting of all tobacco as well as the 
administration of the tobacco price- 
support program. 

Since the section on “Marketing serv- 
ices” in the Appropriation Act for 1952— 
Public Law 135, 82d Congress, August 31, 
1951—authorizes supplemental advances 
from the Commodity Credit Corporation 
to meet tobacco grading costs, a change 
in the appropriation bill is not necessary 
to provide the additional funds needed 
for the activities indicated above, which 
are an integral part of the grading work, 
and which the committee expects will 
be covered by the authorized advances. 

School-lunch program: The commit- 
tee recommends a total appropriation of 
$77,011,416, an increase of $9,011,416 over 
the budget and a decrease of $6,224,781 
below the 1954 appropriation. 

The budget recommends the elimina- 
tion of funds for the purchase and dis- 
tribution of commodities pursuant to 
section 6 of the National School Lunch 
Act, for which $15 million was appro- 
priated in 1954. The committee disa- 
grees with the budget and recommends 
the restoration of $9,011,416 for this pur- 
pose in 1955, the maximum amount pos- 
sible within the total carried in the 
budget. 

The purchase of foods under section 6 
has helped schools meet nutritional re- 
quirements and provide a balanced diet. 
While there has been an increase in the 
amount of surplus commodities acquired 
for school-lunch programs with section 
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32 funds, a great many such commodities 
are not identical in kind or in nutritional 
characteristics with those purchased 
under section 6. In order to meet nutri- 
tional requirements and provide a bal- 
anced diet there is a need for section 6, 
particularly to encourage the use of 
fruits and vegetables. It would seem to 
me, however, that many of these items 
could qualify under section 32 purchases 
sea that the full $9,011,416 would not be 
used. 


FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION 


The Farmers’ Home Administration, 
established on November 1, 1946, pur- 
suant to the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion Act of 1946, approved August 14, 
1946, is now authorized to perform the 
following activities: 

First. Make direct farm-ownership 
loans to farm tenants, farm laborers, 
sharecroppers, and other individuals for 
the purchase, enlargement, or develop- 
ment of family-size farms. Loans, at 
4 percent interest amortized over 40 
years, are made in amounts up to 
the normal value of a farm as improved 
based on long-term earning capacity 
values. 

Second. Insure 40-year farm-owner- 
ship loans made by private lenders up to 
90 percent of the normal value of the 
farm and necessary improvements at 3 
percent interest plus a 1-percent insur- 
ance charge—one-half of 1 percent 
available to the insurance fund and one- 
half of 1 percent available for adminis- 
trative expenses. Insured loans are for 
the same purposes and to the same 
classes of individuals eligible for direct 
farm-ownership loans. 

Third. Make production and subsist- 
ence loans to farmers and stockmen for 
farm operating expenses and for other 
farm needs including the refinancing of 
indebtedness and family subsistence. 
Loans are made up of $7,000 or 1 to 7 
years at 5 percent interest with a limit 
of $10,000 on the total indebtedness of 
any farmer. 

Fourth. Make loans for the construc- 
tion, repair, or improvement of water 
facilities in the arid and semiarid areas 
of the 17 Western States. These loans 
are made at 3 percent interest for pe- 
riods up to 20 years to individuals and 
groups to provide domestic or irrigation 
water supply. Engineering assistance is 
given in planning and installing farm- 
stead and irrigation facilities. 

Fifth. Make emergency loans to farm- 
ers and stockmen in designated areas 
where a disaster has caused a need for 
agricultural credit not readily available 
from commercial banks, cooperative 
lending agencies, or other responsible 
sources. Production disaster and eco- 
nomic disaster loans are made at a 3 
percent interest rate for periods consist- 
ent with the ability of the borrower to 
repay, usually for 1 year. Special loans 
to livestock producers are made at a 5 
percent interest rate for periods not ex- 
ceeding 3 years. Loans may also be 
made at a 5 percent interest rate to 
bona fide fur farmers but only for sup- 
plemental credit to those already in- 
debted for prior loans. 

Technical guidance in planning and 
carrying out sound farm operations is 
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provided borrowers on the basis of their 
individual problems and needs. No loans 
are made to anyone who can secure ade- 
quate credit from other sources at rea- 
sonable rates. A local county committee 
of 3—2 of whom must be farmers—is re- 
quired to approve each applicant and 
each loan. In the case of farm owner- 
ship loans, they certify to the normal 
long-time earning capacity value of the 
farm and in the case of farm housing 
loans, certify as to the normal market 
value. 

On July 1, 1953, the administration 
was servicing the accounts of about 337,- 
000 individual borrowers with outstand- 
ing indebtedness of $748 million princi- 
pal and interest. 

The Farmers’ Home Administration 
maintains its central office in Washing- 
ton with program activities decentral- 
ized to 40 State offices—a few of which 
service 2 or more States—about 1,500 
county offices, and a National Finance 
Office in St. Louis, Mo. The Farmers’ 
Home Administration, on November 30, 
1953, had 5,623 full-time employees, 279 
of whom are in Washington, and the bal- 
ance in the field, and 9,488 State and 
county committeemen who are part-time 
employees paid an average of 8 to 10 
days a year. 

The loan authorization recommended 
for 1954 includes $19 million for farm 
ownership loans, $120 million for pro- 
duction and subsistence loans, and 
86,500,000 for water facilities loans. This 
is a decrease of $36,500,000 below funds 
available for 1954, $16,500,000 of which 
is for farm housing loans for which basic 
legislation expires June 30, 1954, and $20 
million of which is a special fund for 
production and subsistence loan funds 
made available last year in connection 
with the emergency drought relief au- 
thorization included in Public Law 175. 
If further needs for these two programs 
develop at a later date, it will be neces- 
sary to handle them as supplemental 
requirements. 

The salary and expense item has been 
added to so as to assure adequate per- 
sonnel in State and county offices to pro- 
vide needed assistance to the borrowers 
and to maintain adequate protection of 
the Government’s investment of around 
$750 million in this program. The com- 
mittee has been impressed with the rec- 
ord of the Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion in assisting needy farm families to 
become established in enterprises that 
are economic and sound. The making of 
loans to properly safeguard the borrow- 
er's interest and the security of the Gov- 
ernment demands careful scrutiny, good 
judgment, and a complete understand- 
ing of farm and home management. 

The Congress has over the years ap- 
proved the supervised lending program 
of this agency. It is felt that the em- 
ployment of personnel with training and 
knowledge of market values, farm and 
home practices and good judgment will 
protect the interests of the Government, 
lead to sound economic loans, and en- 
courage better farm family living. I 
wish to call attention to the Members of 
Congress that this loan program has an 
outstanding repayment record. 
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DAIRY PROBLEM 


In my work on this Appropriations 
Committee, I, of course, have been par- 
tial to the problems of the dairy indus- 
try. This is understandable because of 
the district which I represent. I am 
particularly aware of the needs and 
problems which face the dairy industry 
in my State. During 6 years as a mem- 
ber of the Wisconsin State Senate and 
during my term here in Congress, I have 
continually reminded my colleagues of 
the importance of the dairy industry to 
the whole economy of my State. Wis- 
consin is very properly called America’s 
dairyland. My district produces more 
milk and cheese than any district in this 
Congress. 

The announcement of the Secretary of 
Agriculture on February 15, 1954, was a 
disappointment to me. There were in- 
dications that the support level on dairy 
products would be lowered, but certainly 
I did not expect such drastic action. 
The present law reads: 

The price of whole milk, butterfat, and 
the products of such commodities, respec- 
tively, shall be supported at such level not 
in excess of 90 percent nor less than 75 per- 
cent of the parity price therefor as the Sec- 
retary determines necessary in order to 
assure an adequate supply. 


Under the present agricultural support 
law, the dairy industry is operating un- 
der a flexible-support program, while the 
so-called basic commodities—wheat, 
corn, cotton, tobacco, peanuts, and rice— 
are supported under fixed mandatory 
supports with provisions for production 
controls. The present legislation is dis- 
criminatory against the dairy industry. 
Sentiment on the House Agriculture 
Committee indicates that this committee 
will recommend the continuation of 
mandatory supports on basic commodi- 
ties at 90 percent of parity while at the 
same time continuing supports on dairy 
products under a flexible-support pro- 
gram without production controls. 

Dairy products should be supported 
under the same system as basic commod- 
ities. The recommendations of the 
President recognize this fact. The pres- 
ent legislation does not recognize this 
fact. Out of 435 Members of Congress, 
there are less than 40 Members repre- 
senting dairy districts. The so-called 
basic crops represent only 23 percent of 
our country’s total agricultural produc- 
tion and represent less than 7 percent of 
the total agricultural production in Wis- 
consin. 

Throughout the hearings which were 
held on this appropriation bill, I have 
continually pointed out to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and his assistants 
the deep concern which the farmers in 
my district have over the problems fac- 
ing the dairy industry. These problems 
we recognize are to a large extent the 
results of the transition from an emer- 
gency wartime economy to a more nor- 
mal peacetime one. I have pointed out 
that the dairy industry is the principal 
industry in my State and that its con- 
tinued growth and development are not 
only essential to the welfare of Wiscon- 
sin and to farmers but to the entire Na- 
tion as well. Prior to its effective date of 
April 1, 1954, on many occasions I urged 
the Secretary to modify his support or- 
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der for dairy products during the crop 
year 1954. I introduced and strongly 
supported legislation which provided for 
a more gradual reduction in the support 
level. 

I strongly urge now and have for the 
past year: First, that the Department of 
Agriculture seek the immediate coopera- 
tion of other Government agencies in 
the purchase of dairy products for use 
in their installations. The Defense De- 
partment, Veterans’ Administration, and 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare were suggested by me as 
agencies which could consume substan- 
stantially increased quantities of all 
dairy products, particularly fluid milk, 
cheese, and butter; second, that the De- 
partment of Agriculture seriously con- 
sider setting aside food, particularly but- 
ter oil and powdered milk, in the Na- 
tion’s strategic reserve for use in possible 
civil defense emergency; third, that the 
Department of Agriculture take imme- 
diate action toward selling stocks of 
dairy products to the consumers in this 
country, through regular channels of 
trade, at a price which will appeal to the 
domestic market and stimulate con- 
sumption of existing Government stocks; 
and fourth, that the Department aggres- 
sively pursue a policy of offering dairy 
products on the world market to friendly 
nations at competitive prices. 

Last spring and summer I was instru- 
mental in getting a contract negotiated 
between the Defense Department and 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
which provided that the Defense De- 
partment could purchase butter in addi- 
tion to their normal open-market pur- 
chases of butter from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. The following fig- 
ures reflect the effect of this purchase 
contract upon the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force: 


16,000, 000 
1, 700, 000 


This is an example of what can be 
done right within the Government. 

More needs to be done in promoting 
the sale of cheese, butter, and fluid milk. 
Such organizations as the American 
Dairy Association are making a good 
start but it is only a start, very small 
indeed compared to the advertising that 
other industries follow. 

CONCLUSION 


This afternoon I have attempted to 
discuss several of the more important 
aspects of this agricultural appropria- 
tions bill. I have outlined the bill as it 
affects the Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, the Extension Service, Soil Conser- 
vation Service, agricultural conservation 
program, Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice and the Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion. Other members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee will discuss the other 
important sections of this bill including 
the Forest Service, Farmer Cooperative 
Service, Commodity Credit Corporation, 
Foreign Agricultural Service, Commodity 
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Exchange Authority, Commodity Stabil- 
ization Service, Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration and the Federal Crop In- 
surance Corporation. 

I have looked at the problems facing 
agriculture in this country as conscien- 
tiously and as thoroughly as humanly 
possible. Members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee are charged with the 
duty and responsibility of reviewing the 
activities and appropriating funds for 
all departments of our Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The financial position of our country 
at the time the Eisenhower administra- 
tion took over was indeed not good. The 
new administration inherited $268 bil- 
lion in the form of a national debt. In 
addition to this the new administration 
inherited $90 billion in unspent authori- 
zations which had been approved by pre- 
vious sessions of Congress but were not 
as yet reflected in the national debt fig- 
ure of $268 billion. A policy of deficit 
financing had been built up here in 
Washington to the point where it has 
become an accepted philosophy to pass 
on to our children and grandchildren 
the debts which we accumulate today 
in the form of a huge Federal mortgage 
levied against their future. Many indi- 
viduals seem to think that we should 
keep on spending and spending today so 
that we can have a good living. The 
idea seems to be that we should let fu- 
ture generations pay the bills for our 
good living today. 

My primary concern in carrying out 
my duties and responsibilities as a repre- 
sentative of the Seventh Wisconsin Con- 
gressional District is to do my part to 
restore a sound peacetime economy to 
our country. We must balance our Fed- 
eral budget. We must work to reduce 
our Federal indebtedness. We must re- 
instate the principle of good common- 
sense in meeting the problems which 
confront us as a nation. We must stop 
running to Washington with our hands 
outstretched every time a local problem 
confronts us. As I have said on this 
floor before, there is no pot of gold in 
Washington, D.C. There are only debts 
and mortgages which have been piled up 
by the State and local governments run- 
ning to Washington with their problems, 
by military and foreign-aid spending, 
and by corruption, inefficiency and waste 
during the past 20 years. 

In my work on the Appropriations 
Committee, I have kept foremost in my 
mind the pledges which I made as a can- 
didate for Congress in each of the 10 
counties in my congressional district. I 
pledged to the people of my district that 
I would do all in my power to do away 
with the principle of deficit financing in 
our Federal Government. This can and 
must be done during President Eisen- 
hower's term of office. It can be done by 
everyone realizing that our greatest 
danger during this period is not the 
threat of war, but the even greater dan- 
ger of spending ourselves into bank- 
ruptcy, which would lead us to complete 
chaos. We would deliver ourselves to 
international communism without hav- 
ing a shot fired upon us. We can balance 
our budget by: First, cutting those sec- 
tions of our budget which have become 
out of balance since 1940. Second, pres- 
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ent and past spending authorizations of 
all departments must be continually re- 
viewed and curtailed by the executive 
department as well as by the Congress. 

Mr. HUNTER. Will the gentleman 
from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I am happy to yield to 
my colleague on the committee from the 
State of California [Mr. HUNTER]. 

Mr. HUNTER. I wish to commend 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Latrp] for his activities in behalf of agri- 
culture. Mr. Lamp has an intimate 
knowledge of the problems of agricul- 
ture, particularly as they refer to the 
dairy industry. 

Mr. LAIRD. I thank the gentleman 
from California for his compliment. 

Mr. HORAN. Will the gentleman 
from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. Yes; I yield to the gen- 
tleman from the State of Washington 
LMr. Horan]. 

Mr. HORAN. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD] has done an ex- 
cellent job in presenting the agricul- 
ture bill today. His work is well known 
to all of us here in Congress as a true 
friend of the farmer. 

Mr. LAIRD. Thank you, Mr. Horan. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. LAIRD. Certainly, I yield.to the 
chairman of our subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL 
ANDERSEN]. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I wish to 
commend the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin for his report. He has been an able 
member of the Subcommittee on Agri- 
culture of the House Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. LAIRD. I thank the gentleman 
from Minnesota for his comments. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of 
the time allotted me, 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as she may require to 
the gentlewoman from Idaho IMrs. 
Prost]. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to commend the members of the com- 
mittee for the statesmanlike job they 
have done on this appropriation bill. I 
think it can be said without reservation 
that they put the country’s welfare high 
above partisanship. The measure we 
have before us today gives much fairer 
treatment to the farmers, and a much 
sounder deal to the country as a whole 
than did the budget recommendations 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. For this 
realistic and objective action I believe 
we all owe the committee a deep debt 
of gratitude. 

Mr. Chairman, I appeared before the 
committee to ask them either to restore 
or to increase funds for several programs 
of major importance to my State of 
Idaho. I find that funds have been writ- 
ten into this bill, or substantially in- 
creased, for a number of these programs 
including the Soil Conservation Service, 
the indemnity payment program for 
brucellosis and tuberculosis control, and 
for cooperation with the States and for- 
est industry in fire control and tree 
planting, and for control of one of the 
most serious of forest diseases—white 
pine blister rust. For this action I wish 
to personally thank the committee. 
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In the case of two other programs, 
however, appropriation recommenda- 
tions are woefully inadequate. Iam dis- 
turbed that the bill before us slashed the 
budget recommendation for forest access 
roads by more than 81½ million and 
for forest pest control work by $435,000. 

These slashes have serious implications 
for the State of Idaho. The outlook is 
bleak indeed for sufficient Federal assist- 
ance in the fiscal year 1955 to combat a 
serious spruce budworm infestation in 
the Boise and Payette National Forests. 
The budworm has been present in low 
numbers in this area for several years 
but it has now increased to the extent 
that severe defoliation is occurring and 
many trees are dying as a result. Some 
3% billion board-feet of fir timber, 
valued at $10 million, is immediately 
threatened. 

The most serious threat, however, is 
to the lumber industry, which has annual 
payrolls estimated at $444 million. The 
lumber industry in Idaho is already cur- 
tailing its operations, with the result that 
lists of unemployed are swelling and 
the local communities are being seriously 
affected. If the spruce budworm is not 
controlled, and access roads are not con- 
structed to bring out the infested timber 
while it is still marketable, the loss in 
revenue and jobs will be even greater. 

In making this statement, Mr. Chair- 
man, I am well aware that the commit- 
tee indicated that a portion of the sum 
of $742 million allocated for the con- 
struction of roads and trails in Wash- 
ington and Oregon forests, where the 
Douglas-fir has been seriously infected, 
may be used to salvage timber in other 
areas where there is a proven emergency. 

But a little simple arithmetic and 
analysis will indicate how remote that 
possibility probably is. The budget re- 
quest for access road construction in 
Oregon and Washington was $642 mil- 
lion, with an additional $242 million for 
bridge replacement. The committee 
recommended 87% million for both. 
Since bridge replacement is an absolute 
must if existing roads are to be kept 
open, only about $5 million will be avail- 
able for access road construction. It 
seems to me it is going to take consider- 
able dollar stretching to make the $5 
million do a $644 million job in Washing- 
ton and Oregon alone. It would appear 
therefore that Idaho will be sadly lack- 
ing in emergency funds for access roads 
into the spruce budworm infested tim- 
ber. 

Iam happy that funds have been pro- 
vided in this bill to launch an all-out 
aerial spraying attack on the pine but- 
terfly infestation in Idaho forests—the 
first pine butterfly control project any- 
where in the world. But to control the 
pine butterfly and not attack the spruce 
budworm is, to my mind, somewhat like 
getting a patient over a serious case of 
scarlet fever and ignoring an incipient 
case of pneumonia. 

Idaho’s forests are one of her most val- 
uable natural resources. All of my infor- 
mation indicates that in Idaho the 
spruce budworm infestation is a serious 
one and needs immediate attention. I 
regret that the committee could not see 
its way clear to recommend sufficient 
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appropriations for access road construc- 
tion and forest pest control to assure an 
immediate attack on the spruce bud- 
worm. I shall ask for time to appear 
before the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee to press for funds to meet this 
urgent situation. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is my belief that there are no 
appropriations which are of greater im- 
portance to all of our people than ap- 
propriations for the continuance and ex- 
pansion of agricultural programs to meet 
the requirements of a growing popula- 
tion. Agriculture is the most basic of 
all of the various segments of our econ- 
omy, and all of our inhabitants on the 
farms and in the cities have a direct or 
an indirect interest in it. 

The farmers of our country start the 
wheels of industry as the suppliers of the 
raw products and they play a vital and 
necessary part in its continuance as con- 
sumers of the finished products. The 
manufacturers and the merchants are 
dependent upon those who produce not 
only for raw products but for generating 
income for purchases and sales. I think 
that all will agree that it is a matter of 
historical fact that there cannot be low 
farm income without eventually being 
correspondingly reflected in other seg- 
ments of our economy. 

Our farm program must be a positive 
and not a negative program, and it must 
be a long-range program rather than a 
short range. Let us remember that in- 
creased agricultural production to meet 
changing needs requires long lead time 
as does industrial production. Let us 
also recognize that our population is in- 
creasing at the rate of 2.6 million peo- 
ple per year, and that at the same time 
thousands and thousands of our young 
men have recently left the farms for 
more lucrative industrial jobs. For ex- 
ample, a survey of returning Korean war 
veterans was completed in January of 
1954, and revealed that the occupational 
trend of Korean veterans was strongly 
away from agriculture. Around one- 
third of the preservice workers from 
agriculture actually returned to agricul- 
ture and about one-half shifted to em- 
ployment in industry. 

In a long range agricultural program 
we must recognize that the surpluses of 
this year may well be the shortages of 
another year. It was only recently that 
these farm surpluses aided us at a time 
when increased production was required, 
and at the same time stabilized prices at 
a lower level to the benefit of the con- 
sumers. We know that we are living in a 
period which is neither peace nor war, 
in which it is far better to have too much 
than too little. 

I did not agree with the 1955 budget 
which substantially reduced Federal “ac- 
tion” programs, and I am glad to see that 
while it is recognized that research and 
educational programs are important, it 
is also recognized by the committee that 
research and educational programs are 
not to be considered as a substitute for 
“action” programs. It is important to 
the future that research and educational 
programs be carried forward. The re- 
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search program has given us new mar- 
kets in the field of grain and fiber, and 
we must continue to find new markets in 
order to get rid of our surplus crops. I 
am sorry the amounts for this program 
and also for the Extension Service were 
reduced below the budget estimate. 

I am glad to note from the report that 
the committee does not agree with the 
cuts proposed in the soil conservation 
and fiood-prevention activities, since 
some 40 percent of the cropland of the 
country has been severely damaged or 
lost entirely and an additional 20 per- 
cent is at the present undergoing severe 
erosion. This is a program on which we 
cannot afford to jeopardize our future 
productive capacity. 

The agricultural appropriations have 
been held down in recent years. The 
committee report reveals that the regu- 
lar funds of the Department have been 
reduced 32 percent since 1940, while ap- 
propriations for the balance of the Fed- 
eral civilian departments and agencies 
have increased 110 percent. 

I am also glad to note that the com- 
mittee has increased the appropriations 
of the school-lunch program over $9 mil- 
lion in excess of the budget; however, 
this is more than $6 million less than the 
1954 appropriation for the school-lunch 
program, and I hope this deficiency can 
be restored before final passage of the 
bill. This deficiency exists in section 6 
funds, which are important to the 
schools in meeting nutritional require- 
ments and providing for balanced diets. 

This bill appropriates $698,410,313 in 
direct cash and, I am glad to see, $320,- 
500,000 in loan authorizations for the 
Department of Agriculture. The loan 
authorizations are $45 million greater 
than recommended by the Agriculture 
Department. This increase is ear- 
marked for Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration loans. This agency perhaps 
has done more for the rural people than 
any other agency, and I have been an 
ardent supporter of this program 
throughout the years. The rural-elec- 
trification program has not only been an 
uplift to rural life in America, giving to 
our farmers the benefit of the comforts 
of modern life and to their children the 
opportunity to share the jobs of modern 
convenience, the radio and television, 
but it has given to industry the greatest 
impetus it has received in the past quar- 
ter of a century. 

Under all the circumstances, I think 
the committee has done a good job. 

The farm price-support program is 
financed with separate funds. This is 
also a necessary and vital part of our 
agricultural program, but is not up for 
consideration in H. R. 8779. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. HESEL- 
TON]. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, in 
behalf of the entire Massachusetts dele- 
gation, I want to express their appre- 
ciation to the entire committee for the 
consideration they gave to the delega- 
tion’s request for adequate funds in con- 
nection with gypsy moth control. This 
is a particularly serious matter in Mas- 
sachusetts. It also affects other parts 
of New England and New York. 
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I should like to ask the chairman of 
the committee, if I may, a question for 
the purposes of clarification. As I un- 
derstand it, the committee restored the 
full amount of money appropriated for 
this purpose in the last fiscal year. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman is correct. The committee re- 
stored the proposed reduction of $331,- 
600, making available $528,800, the same 
amount as available in 1954. 

Mr. HESELTON. I should like to ask 
a second question. I have checked with 
the Department and it is my under- 
standing that outside of that area in 
New England and New York State there 
are only two places in the United States 
where there is any occurrence of the 
gypsy moth infestation. One is a loca- 
tion in Milford Township, Bucks County, 
Pa., which apparently has been brought 
under control. There is some indica- 
tion of an outbreak in Blakely Town- 
ship, in Lackawanna County. I am told 
by the Department that in cooperation 
with the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania a small portion of Federal funds 
will be used in order to complete this 
work there. Consequently it would be 
my understanding that the major por- 
tion of the funds provided here would be 
devoted to the effort to clear up this 
infestation in the New England and New 
York area and that the particular Fed- 
eral concern would be in establishing a 
control barrier to prevent the infesta- 
tion going into other States. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. T think 
the surmise of the gentleman may be 
construed as correct. 

Mr. HESELTON. I thank the gentle- 
man. I want to include a copy of the 
memorandum from the members of the 
Massachusetts delegation to the subcom- 
mittee: 

MEMORANDUM FROM MEMBERS OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS DELEGATION TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 
Massachusetts has undertaken an extensive 

program to prevent the spread of the gypsy 

moth which destroyed the leaves of 1,500,- 

000 acres of trees in New England in 1953. 
This was more than double the damage 

done during the outbreaks in 1937 and 1945. 
Governor Herter signed into law on Febru- 

ary 24 a bill which makes available $1,150,- 

000 to be spent during a period ending not 

later than June 30, 1957. 

A Regional Coordinating Committee on 
Gypsy Moth Control was formed with mem- 
bers representing Connecticut, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, and Rhode Island. Working with rep- 
resentatives of the Federal Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine, the commit- 
tee developed a program under which efforts 
have been and will be made to control this 
destruction. 

During recent consideration of the prob- 
lem, representatives from Pennsylvania and 
Delaware have joined in meetings of the 
committee and communications were received 
from Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, Virginia, and West 
Virginia expressing concern as to the po- 
tential threat of the gypsy moth’s spread and 
endorsement of the program for the preven- 
tion of that spread. 

The program emphasizes the need of es- 
tablishing a barrier zone and of cooperative 
survey and eradication within that zone. 

In order to do this, appropriation of Fed- 
eral funds is necessary and the figure has 
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been placed at approximately $860,000; $560,- 
000 was carried in the last budget but the 
recommendation for the coming fiscal year 
was only $197,000. 

In view of the seriousness of the situation 
in the Northeast, in view of the active ef- 
forts of the State and local governments in 
those States, in view of the fact that the 
establishment and operation of a barrier zone 
is primarily for the benefit of States other 
than the Northeast States, and in view of 
the comparative amounts of Federal activity 
in connection with the woodlands of the 
Northeastern States in contrast to such ac- 
tivity elsewhere, the undersigned urgently 
request the subcommittee to recommend the 
requested appropriation of approximately 
$860,000. 


While the amount recommended by 
the subcommittee falls short of the 
amount recommended by the Massachu- 
setts delegation the extent of $331,200 
it is $331,800 over the amount recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget 
and certainly will be of substantial as- 
sistance. The subcommittee has dem- 
onstrated clearly its interest in the 
problem confronting this New England 
and New York area, and I am confident 
that if those who are close to the oper- 
ating program in that area can furnish 
further details and justification for the 
higher amount to the committee in the 
other body so that some further action 
may be taken there, we can expect an 
entirely satisfactory final result. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the gen- 
tleman from New York IMr. WaAIN- 
WRIGHT. ] 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
the only reason I am taking the time of 
the committee is to ask the chairman of 
of the subcommittee whether the pro- 
posed cut that had been suggested, I be- 
lieve, by the Bureau of the Budget, for 
work on the golden nematode which 
may devastate the potato crop on Long 
Island has been restored or not? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I might 
say the committee restored the cut of 
$144,900 proposed, and we have made 
available $346,400 for this eradication 
work. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
I should like to take the opportunity to 
thank the committee for having done 
this. It is quite evident that without 
these funds a potato famine on Long Is- 
land could occur. If the golden nema- 
tode is not eradicated in the Long Island 
area it could spread and devastate all 
other potato areas. 

This gives me an opportunity to 
spread upon the record the names of the 
special farm committee in Suffolk Coun- 
ty who advise me on these matters. 
These five men give unselfishly of their 
time, without reward, to see the farm 
problems properly presented. They are 
Mr. J. Carlton Corwith, of Water Mill; 
Mr. Anthony Tiska, of Bridgehampton; 
Mr. Dewey Lewin and Judge Austin War- 
ner, of Calverton; and Mr. Leon Fen- 
ning of Riverhead. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HUNTER. I want to say to the 
gentleman from New York that this is 
@ very important program to which the 
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committee gave very considerable con- 
sideration. We appreciated greatly the 
very excellent testimony given by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. WAIN- 
WRIGHT] in support of an increase in 
this appropriation. I know that it 
means a great deal to the State of New 
York and the potato industry of that 
State. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I thank the 
gentleman very much. The fact that I 
was of some influence in having the com- 
mittee restore these funds is very grati- 
fying. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. VunsRLL I. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill brought to the floor of the House 
by the Appropriations Committee, as you 
know, is the result of several weeks hear- 
ings held by the subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee and its gen- 
eral provisions have been approved by 
the full committee. 

It is a bill of tremendous importance 
to the economy of the Nation as it covers 
moneys appropriated for every phase 
and every activity of agriculture. 

I think generally the committee has 
done a splendid job which will be appre- 
ciated by the farmers of the Nation and 
which will strengthen the economy of 
our country. 

Mr. Chairman, the total amount of 
appropriations for 1954 for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reached $734,692,439. 
This bill carries an appropriation for 
the coming year of $698,410,313 which 
you will notice is $36,282,126 less than 
was appropriated for the prior year. 

While this is a small reduction may 
I point out that this committee has been 
diligent in reducing the cost of the De- 
partment of Agriculture each year and 
by such practice since 1940 the cost of 
operating the Department of Agricul- 
ture has been reduced 42 percent, while 
some other departments of Government 
have greatly increased their expenses 
rather than reduced them. 

One can get an idea of the cost and 
the importance of this legislation when 
one takes into consideration that this 
bill carries the following: 

For Agricultural Research Service over 
$82 million; 

For Extension Service, $38,876,514; 

For Forest Service, over $72 million; 

For Conservation Program Service, 
$191,700,000; 

For Agricultural Marketing Service, 
$98,590,371; 

For Commodity Stabilization Service, 
$99,600,000 ; 

For Farm Administration, $145,- 
500,000; 

For Loan Authorization plus adminis- 
trative expense, $23,750,000; 

And for various other agencies of the 
Department which time will not permit 
me to enumerate. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that the commit- 
tee has provided ample funds for soil 
conservation which is so important not 
only to conserving the farmers’ soil but 
important to over 160 million people who 
depend on the soil for food. We must 
be watchful and preserve the fertility 
of the soil for the added millions yearly 
of increased population. 
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Mr. Chairman, I understand that 
there may be some increase in the 
amount appropriated for research and 
extension work, before we conclude the 
consideration of the bill today. There 
are some Members who feel that these 
two items should be increased to the 
budget estimate. The total of such in- 
creases would amount to about $9 mil- 
lion, if the House desires to restore 
these cuts. 

REA FUNDS 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to note 
that our committee has provided addi- 
tional loan funds for rural electrification 
in the amount of $100 million in this bill. 
I would like to point out that the Ap- 
propriations Committee has increased 
the budget request of $55 million by $45 
million, which will bring the loan fund 
for the coming year up to the high mark 
of $100 million. 

FOR REA TELEPHONE SERVICE 


I would also like to point out that we 
have provided the full budget request of 
$75 million loan fund to be used in the 
extension of the REA telephone service, 
which is an increase of $7,500,000 over 
the appropriations made for telephone 
service over the recent year. 

The increase loan fund for electrifica- 
tion, providing $100 million for the com- 
ing year, should be a sufficient answer to 
some of the prophets of gloom who, for 
political purposes, have charged that the 
REA service is in mortal danger. Those 
political charges have been made in Illi- 
nois and doubteless over the Nation, and 
if further proof is needed as to the policy 
and position of the Congress with refer- 
ence to the continued support of REA, 
which, of course, it is not needed, I 
should like to call to the attention of the 
Members of the House a part of the 
report on this bill from our Committee 
on Appropriations: 

COMMITTEE REPORT 

The committee has had reported to it 
many instances where private power sources 
are placing more and more restrictions on the 
activities of REA cooperatives as a condition 
to negotiating contracts to supply the neces- 
sary power. Many times contracts offered 
by the private power companies are on a 
year-to-year basis. In the opinion of the 
committee, REA cooperatives are entitled to 
a firm source of power at reasonable rates 
and on a dependable basis, with the full right 
to operate on a basis which will render max- 
imum service to eligible consumers. The 
committee feels that the Administrator's au- 
thority to provide loans for power genera- 
tion should be fully utilized, if necessary, in 
order to assure adequate power to REA co- 
operatives on a reasonable basis. 


This committee report, in which it sets 
out that the committee feels that the 
Administrator’s authority to provide 
loans for power generation should be 
fully utilized, if necessary, in order to 
insure adequate power to REA coopera- 
tives, on a reasonable besis, is important, 
and is an indication that the Congress is 
determined to protect the REA as it 
grows in the future to the extent that 
they may build their own power-genera- 
tion plants, when necessary, to assure 
them adequate power, at reasonable 
competitive rates. 
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From my conversation with officials of 
REA cooperatives, in my State, I am con- 
vinced that it is not their desire to build 
a power empire, but it is only their de- 
sire to build an occasional power-gen- 
erating plant when it is necessary to pre- 
vent users from being charged excessive 
rates for power by private companies, or 
because they are not able to secure ade- 
quate power in an area without paying 
excessive and unreasonable rates. I 
want them to have this protection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I am very 
much pleased to see the gentleman agrees 
with the action the subcommittee has 
taken on this very vital question. As the 
gentleman has stated, there are very 
many desirable control programs and ac- 
tion programs which means much to the 
people of America. We simply had to 
try to do the best job we could, and it 
was with the help of such gentlemen as 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Vur- 
SELL], who came before our subcommit- 
tee as well as many other Members of 
the Congress who have always shown 
their interest in agriculture that we did 
decide to go along and take the track 
we did. Again I thank the gentleman 
for his kind reference to the work of the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. VURSELL. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that the committee had a diffi- 
cult job and I think they took a broad 
view of the things which they believed 
would be best for the entire country on 
the basis of their experience in the pro- 
grams that they have helped to set in 
motion, and in trying to do that on a 
limited budget, they had considerable 
trouble, but I still say it was a very good 
job. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
pliment the committee on bringing to the 
House a bill which, I think, is well bal- 
anced and even though they found it 
necessary to go above the budget in some 
instance, I think it was completely justi- 
fied. 

I would like to ask the chairman of the 
committee, my friend, the gentleman 
from Minnesota, with whom I have had 
many dealings in the agricultural field, 
how much is in this bill for the Little 
Sioux soil-conservation and flood-con- 
trol watershed in northwestern Iowa? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. As the gen- 
tleman from Iowa will recall, the wit- 
nesses from the Department justified 
$737,000 for that particular item. The 
subcommittee has seen fit to restore the 
general cut on these 11 watersheds to 
the extent of more than $1 million, and 
consequently we would estimate that on 
a percentagewise coming back, so to 
speak, into the fund, the Little Sioux 
would have somewhat between $850,000 
and $900,000 available for this coming 
year. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman 
and the committee. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 
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Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 8 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kine]. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, this appropriation bill carries 
the funds for many worthwhile services 
within the Department of Agriculture. 
However, there is a need for substantial 
modification of provisions which con- 
tinue heavy subsidies of production in 
the face of an urgent need for reduced 
production. 

One of these production subsidies mas- 
querades under the name of Agriculture 
Conservation Program, commonly known 
as ACP. It is indeed a masquerade to 
use in connection with this program the 
lofty idea of conservation, because most 
of the $195 million provided is used by 
farmers in a way which improves their 
soil for use now and in the near future, 
not for the long-time future. 

Use is the principal depleter of soils 
and use in the production of unneeded 
surpluses is the worst method of wasting 
our soils which could possibly be devised. 
Of course, the proponents will insist that 
a large part of the money goes into 
grasses and cover crops which hold and 
improve the land, but, in actual prac- 
tice, this simply becomes a rotation of 
crops contributing to the production of 
larger crops within the period of the 
rotation. 

Now, I am not against soil conserva- 
tion for the next generation and believe 
that the Soil Conservation Service should 
be continued with perhaps more money 
available. The Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice might very logically take over the ad- 
ministration of practices under this ACP 
program which do actually conserve soil 
for the next generation. 

Iam not against the use of grasses and 
cover crops in the realm of farm man- 
agement. I simply object to the Govern- 
ment paying the bill for these things 
which any farmer should do for himself 
in the course of good management. If 
he does it with his own money and suc- 
ceeds in a free market, we can give him 
a lot of credit. In the meantime we have 
not sabotaged the general taxpayer, first 
in promoting production in a protected 
market, and then again socked when the 
Government picks up the surpluses. 

In this bill there is proposed an addi- 
tional $55 million for ACP aid to farmers 
who, under high support-price regula- 
tions, have to divert some of their acre- 
age. On top of the enormous price sub- 
sidy paid to these farmers, this bill pro- 
poses that we add another subsidy to help 
them carry diverted acreage, which, in 
turn, can be used for production within 
a year or two by simply shifting the di- 
verted area back into production. 

The appropriation for this program 
should be cut back to at least the level 
suggested last year by Secretary Benson, 
$140 million, and the bill should not carry 
any provision for funds to help carry 
diverted acreage. 

FARM HOME ADMINISTRATION 


Another foolish scheme, which is worse 
than ACP in principle, is the Farmers’ 
Home Administration, for which this bill 
provides more than $22 million to meet 
the administrative expense of loaning 
$145 million. 
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Of course the high administrative cost 
can be understood when you realize that 
it takes a lot of money to support sales- 
men in every county in the United States 
beating the country roads to find poor 
farmers who can qualify for this type of 
loan. And what is the qualification? 
The farmer customer of these loans is 
the farmer who is so completely broke 
he has no credit whatsoever with any 
legitimate loaning agencies, not even 
with the other Government agencies, 
such as production-credit associations. 

The agent of home loans seeks out 
this type of farmer and lends him money 
to stay in production or improve his 
production facilities. If he grows the 
right crops and finds a glutted market, 
another administration of the Govern- 
ment will rescue him and add to the 
already enormous hoard of food and fiber 
withheld from the consuming public. 

What this loan program really does is 
to blackjack the self-reliant farmer as a 
taxpayer and tell him frankly that the 
money is to be used to rescue and main- 
tain his inefficient competitor. No won- 
der the farmer is in a poor bargaining 
position in a free economy. Govern- 
ment subsidy and promotion of produc- 
tion keep him that way. 

This farm-loan program is no small 
matter to be blithely passed up by Con- 
gressmen representing nonagricultural 
taxpayers and consumers. After some 
years of administration, this program 
has outstanding loans, with no real se- 
curity, amounting to $750 million. You 
may say this is not much, but it has 
been costing as high as $28 million a 
year just to administer it. 

We have here a tiger by the tail and 
cannot let go, for some of these loans 
run as long as 40 years. It is a thorough- 
ly impractical, socialistic scheme of res- 
cuing the perishing and keeping them in 
competition with self-reliant enter- 
prisers. The Farm Home Administra- 
tion should be liquidated as soon as pos- 
sible and the long-time loans turned over 
to some other agency. 


SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 


Another program which has great 
merit in itself is the school-lunch pro- 
gram, but, in my opinion, there is no 
justification for the Federal Govern- 
ment putting up $77 million for a pro- 
gram which can be handled much more 
efficiently on a local level. Government 
purchase of supplies for distribution 
through the school-lunch program is 
very inefficient and in no way contributes 
to the stabilization of farm markets. 
Every county supervisor of the school- 
lunch program will tell you that Gov- 
ernment supplies, instead of being con- 
ducive to a balanced diet, actually inter- 
feres with intelligent supervision of diet 
simply because they must constantly em- 
phasize the items pushed on them by 
the Government. 

In a project like this, the fairest dis- 
tribution of costs would be on a strictly 
local or county basis with the State and 
Federal Government participating only 
with technical advice and planning. 


CONCLUSION 
The consideration of these three items 
in this appropriation bill should be in- 
dividual, each standing on its own merit; 
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but, taking them as a whole, it is my firm 
conviction that $210 million could be 
eliminated from this bill with no dis- 
service to farmers and a nice little sav- 
ing to taxpayers. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot let the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania relative to the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration go unanswered. I feel that 
this is one of the great programs for 
agriculture. It has done a tremendous 
amount of good. I know it has in my 
Seventh District in Minnesota. It has 
helped thousands upon thousands of 
young veterans get started in farm op- 
erations who otherwise would not have 
known where to turn for financia! as- 
sistance. It has kept thousands upon 
thousands of farmers off the direct relief 
rolls, farmers who have turned out to be 
prosperous members of their local com- 
munities and now have credit available 
to them from private sources. 

This is the farm program for which I 
insisted 2 years ago on raising the loan 
authorization to $120 million. It is the 
one farm program that has to do with 
the people in this country engaged in 
agriculture who have no other place to 
turn. As far as I am concerned I think 
it is a very splendidly operated program 
at this time and that we would be penny- 
wise and pound-foolish to discontinue 
it or hamper it in any way. It is not 
wise to criticize without knowing the 
facts. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania does not have the facts. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
one of those moderates in Congress who 
wants to help the farmers who need help, 
but we should be sure that they are the 
group that needs the help. I believe we 
should help the family type farmer, and 
the farmer who needs insurance against 
complete crop failure, and also help the 
veteran and the young couple who want 
to get started. But should we treat the 
big corporation farmers or the vast land- 
holders in the same way? 

As you recall, in previous years I of- 
fered an amendment to the agricultural 
conservation program saying there 
should be no benefits given to any 
farmer who in any calendar year made 
$10,000 a year net after payment of all 
his expenses and taxes and depreciation 
allowance, which is everything that he 
could get as credit for expense under 
the income tax. Ifelt a limit was needed 
because any individual that earns more 
than $10,000 a year net should not re- 
ceive the free benefits at the taxpayers’ 
expense. 

My question to the gentleman is this: 
You want the agricultural conservation 
program and you would like some of us 
from the industrial areas to vote for it. 
Would you agree to a limitation on the 
free benefits to be given under this pro- 
gram to people who earn under $10,000 
a year after the payment of all necessary 
expenses and taxes for the particular 
calendar year? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. There are 
no free benefits under this bill The 
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soil-conservation payments are in part 
reimbursement to the farmers of Amer- 
ica who try to see to it that their soil is 
conserved in such a fashion that the 
children of Pittsburgh and for genera- 
tions to come will have ample food to eat. 

Mr. FULTON. The gentleman for- 
gets that I have a farm near Pittsburgh 
and as Congressman I make more than 
$10,000 a year, but I would feel badly if 
I imposed on the American people to get 
free payments from the Treasury to run 
my farm. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. In direct 
answer to that question, it is not within 
the purview of the subcommittee to put 
such legislation into this bill. 

Mr. FULTON. Why do you want to 
give free benefits to somebody making 
more than $10,000 at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense? I would like to know that. I 
cannot see why anybody should be aided 
after making more than $10,000 yearly 
after payment of taxes and then call on 
the taxpayers for aid in this kind of a 
program. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I am amazed that 
the gentleman refers to it as a free pay- 
ment or free benefit. 

Mr. FULTON. What is this money 
payment in here for but for benefits? 

Mr. MARSHALL. Anybody who earns 
does something to earn it. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The Clerk will read the bill for 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following 
sums are appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, namely: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
TITLE I-—REGULAR ACTIVITIES 
Agricultural Research Service 
Salaries and Expenses 

For expenses necessary to perform agri- 
cultural research relating to production and 
utilization, to control and eradicate insect 
pests and plant and animal diseases, and to 
perform related inspection, quarantine, and 
regulatory work, and meat inspection: Pro- 
vided, That not to exceed $15,000 of the ap- 
propriations hereunder shall be available for 
employment pursuant to the second sentence 
of section 706 (a) of the Organic Act of 1944 
(5 U. S. C. 574), as amended by section 15 of 
the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a): 
Provided further, That appropriations here- 
under shall be available for the operation 
and maintenance of aircraft and the pur- 
chase (for emergency replacement only) of 
not to exceed one, and the construction, 
alteration, and repair of buildings and im- 
provements, but unless otherwise provided, 
the cost of constructing any one building 
(except headhouses connecting greenhouses) 
shall not exceed $7,500 and the cost of alter- 
ing any one building during the fiscal year 
shall not exceed $3,750 or two percentum of 
the cost of the building, whichever is greater: 

Research: For research and demonstrations 
on the production and utilization of agricul- 
tural products, and related research and 
services, including administration of pay- 
ments to State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions; $33,154,365, of which not to exceed 
$20,000 shall be available for the construc- 
tion of an office and a laboratory building 
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at the Southeastern Tidewater Field Station, 
Fleming, Ga. 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Eighty Mem- 
bers are present; not a quorum. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that the Committee 
do now rise, and on that I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. H. CARL 
ANDERSEN and Mr. WHITTEN. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. What is 
the question before the House? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is, 
Shall the Committee now rise? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I am in opposition to that 
motion and ask that someone else, who 
is in favor of the motion, act as teller. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask 
the gentleman from California, Mr. 
Hunter, to act as teller in place of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL 
ANDERSEN]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman who made the motion says 
now that he is not in favor of it. Imake 
the point of order that therefore the 
motion is not in order. Is he with- 
drawing the motion? There can be no 
parliamentary status to the motion in 
the situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
state the parliamentary status. Tellers 
have been ordered, and the Chair has 
appointed Members to act as tellers. 
The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
H. Cart ANDERSEN] has stated that he 
does not wish to serve, and the Chairman 
has appointed the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HUNTER] to serve as teller, 
with the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WHITTEN]. 

The question is on the motion that 
the Committee do now rise. 

The question was taken; and the Com- 
mittee divided, and the tellers reported 
that there were—ayes 3, noes 98. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The A quorum is pres- 
ent. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr, Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HUNTER: On 
page 3, line 2, strike out “$33,154,365” and 
insert in leu thereof “$35,353,000.” 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, first I 
should like to say, as I said during gen- 
eral debate, this is a good bill. How- 
ever, I hope by this amendment to make 
it better. 

What my amendment does is to in- 
crease by $2,198,635 above the commit- 
tee recommendation but equal to the 
amount recommended by the President, 
the Bureau of the Budget, and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, the amount for 
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the Agricultural Research Service, sala- 
ries and expenses. 

This amount, as I say, was recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget, 
and is approved by the President and the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Both the 
American Farm Bureau Federation and 
the National Grange in testifying before 
our committee testified in favor of this 
amount. I am informed by the cnair- 
man of our Committee on Appropria- 
tions, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Taser], that he has no objection to 
this increase. I am also informed that 
our majority leader, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HALLECK], has no objec- 
tion and, as a matter of fact, is in favor 
of this increase. 

During general debate I stated that 
one of the most important things we 
can do today to help solve the serious 
and perplexing problems which face 
American farmers is to increase our 
efforts in the field of research, because 
in that manner we can help the farmer 
to cut his costs, increase his yield, and 
increase his markets and thereby help 
him to a better net income. This offers 
a cure to the ailment and is superior to 
what might be called the aspirin tablet 
approach so often followed. 

I have here an excerpt from title I, 
Public Law 773 of the 79th Congress, the 
Research and Marketing Act. 

It states: 

It is also the intent of Congress to insure 
agriculture a position in research equal to 
that of industry which will aid in maintain- 
ing an equitable balance between agriculture 
and other sections of our economy. 


Research in the field of agriculture un- 
dertaken or assisted by the Federal 
Government has not kept up with re- 
search in industry. We have for agri- 
culture today a program which is com- 
parable to that of 1940. True, the 
amounts appropriated have increased 
during the years, but in terms of con- 
stant purchasing power, the program 
today is no better than it was in 1940. 
Yet, our problems have increased and 
become more complex. There is greater 
need today than ever before for agricul- 
tural research. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNTER. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. This brings 
the figure up to exactly the amount that 
was recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. HUNTER. The gentleman from 
Missouri is correct. My amendment 
brings the amount for this particular 
item up to the exact amount recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget and 
approved by the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the President. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Will the gen- 
tleman also later offer an amendment 
to raise the amount allowed for the Ex- 
tension Service? 

Mr. HUNTER. I am informed that 
amendments will be offered to raise to 
the budget level the various items for re- 
search and extension work. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. The reason I 
asked the question is I am very much 
concerned and very much in favor of 
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both amendments, and I intend to sup- 
port the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. HUNTER. The gentleman from 
Missouri will be glad to know I feel ex- 
actly the same about the matter. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. . I yield. 

Mr. BELCHER. I commend the gen- 
tleman for offering this amendment. I 
am wholly in accord withit. Ihave had 
the feeling that we have spent a great 
deal of money and have done a good 
job in learning how to produce, but we 
have not done as good a job in learning 
how to use these products that we have 
produced and how to market them. I 
commend the gentleman for offering his 
amendment. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNTER. I yield. 

Mr. ENGLE. Will the gentleman's 
amendment cover the Institute of For- 
est Genetics and for research in foresta- 
tion or is it related solely to agricultural 
work? 

Mr. HUNTER. That is related to an- 
other item. I understand that an 
amendment will be offered later which 
will cover the particular item in which 
the gentleman from California is inter- 
ested. 

Mr. ENGLE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I think we might as well make it plain 
right now that no such requests are going 
to be honored under the 5-minute rule, 
and I object. That hits everyone, in- 
cluding the chairman, who is now speak- 
ing. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, if we agree to an 
amendment of this nature, we might as 
well have the budget come in and write 
the agriculture appropriation bill for the 
subcommittee. The gentleman’s amend- 
ment, with all due respect to my fine 
colleague, touches not a half dozen 
items but 4 or 5 dozen items in this par- 
ticular bill. There is no way of bringing 
before the House at this time just what 
items will be affected, but let me give you 
just a little idea. In the first place, the 
budget had asked of us, for example, an 
increase of $550,000 in the item known 
as soil and water management. We did 
give them $150,000 of that increase after 
careful study. But what do they have 
now under that particular general item? 
They have the big sum of $3,291,600. 
Yet the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HuntTER] would without any special dis- 
cussion or study by the subcommittee 
involved put back in $550,000 of which 
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$400,000 is unnecessary in the opinion of 
the subcommittee. 

Let us taken another item, livestock 
diseases. We have the huge sum there 
in research of $5,357,000 today. The 
budget asked for an increase of $245,000, 
about 4 percent. We told them that they 
had a vast amount of money and that 
they could certainly take some programs 
they had been working on for years and 
divert them to more necessary phases of 
research; consequently, we refused to 
agree to this item of $245,000 increase. 

If the gentleman’s amendment is 
agreed to, where in these many different 
areas are these particular increases going 
to be placed? What decreases made by 
the subcommittee will hold up? Just 
where are we? 

A general amendment of this nature 
without specifying anything that the 
House can understand, without specify- 
ing just how and where this particular 
amendment will apply, may have the 
effect of upsetting some of the increases 
that we have given for projects that are 
very meritorious at the expense of turn- 
ing everything over to the budget and 
letting them write the bill for us. Just 
why, if this procedure is followed, should 
we waste weeks in hearings only to have 
our determinations swept away? 

Let us take another item, economic 
research. The budget asked $198,000. 
For what? For studies relative to agri- 
cultural problems. I have a very high 
regard for Mr. Wells and his organiza- 
tion, but we have already given him 
$1,283,000 to keep a large number of 
people down there working and planning 
as to what they think will be to the best 
interest of agriculture. Why should we 
give them another $198,000 in this par- 
ticular amendment? Our subcommittee 
has not seen fit to agree to it. Will this 
Committee legislate in this fashion, not 
knowing what you do in the many items 
affected by Mr. HunTER’s amendment? 

Insecticidal residues is an item for 
which the budget has asked an addi- 
tional $175,000 on top of the huge sum 
of $3,419,000 that we have proposed in 
the bill. Where will that $175,000 be 
used, Mr. Chairman, if this amendment 
is agreed to? Mr. Chairman, I am dis- 
turbed at the evident pressure for spend- 
ing money brought upon this Congress 
by farm groups and others in regard to 
the pending and other suggested amend- 
ments. Just what has happened here 
today? I know that the Members have 
been bombarded by people who demand 
more and more money and who disre- 
gard the intolerable national debt we are 
faced with. Shall we, or shall we not, 
have a sense of fiscal responsibility? Do 
you think your particular State is in such 
bad financial condition that Uncle Sam 
must dish out millions additional for 
research, for extension, and for experi- 
ment stations? I repeat, it is my im- 
pression that we have a good bill. Lists 
distributed in this Chamber today ap- 
peals to you on the basis of what your 
State stands to gain by the proposals for 
increases being sought. Are you going 
to succumb to such pressure? I person- 
ally am not. My committee has brought 
a good bill to the floor, not a dime over 
the budget, and I intend to stand by it. 
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I ask that you turn down this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it was not possible for 
me to listen to the general debate on 
this bill because some of us have been 
engaged this afternoon in a markup of 
the military appropriation bill. Among 
the items which we considered in this 
markup were several hundred millions 
of dollars for military research and de- 
velopment in this country. 

Through the years we have timidly ap- 
proached the question of research in 
agriculture, and we are today paying a 
very heavy penalty for it. It does not 
make much sense to me to spend well 
over a billion dollars a year in military 
research and not do a more ambitious 
job in the field of agricultural research, 
in a field where we are being beset and 
threatened with economic disaster. The 
trouble is we have not found the answers 
to the questions which confront us. 
Those answers can be found through a 
wise and continuous policy of research. 

I rise not in repudiation of the sub- 
committee. If I should try to select the 
subcommittee of Congress with which I 
am most generally in accord I think I 
would select the subcommittee headed 
by the able gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN]. Mr. H. CARL 
ANDERSEN and Mr. WHITTEN and those 
who serve with them on the subcom- 
mittee have served the interests of 
American agriculture through the years 
with unswerving loyalty and, I might say, 
with great skill and effectiveness. The 
subcommittee has done a good job, but 
the bill can, in my judgment, be im- 
proved. I realize that the subcommittee 
was under heavy pressure to stay within 
the budget. That, of course, was a very 
serious and important consideration. 

In my opinion, the Members of the 
House generally feel that these research 
and development programs—these ex- 
tension programs that were in the budget 
request—should be approved. The in- 
creases that the subcommittee made 
above the budget—and the whole com- 
mittee has ratified them—should stand. 
But feeling as I do about research and 
knowing what I do about research, I 
could not be other than of the opinion 
that if the Department of Agriculture 
cannot spend profitably, and in the best 
interest of the farmer and taxpayer, the 
$35 million a year on agricultural re- 
search there is something radically 
wrong with that Department. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. If we were 
to follow the budget we would not have 
given for the control of the pink boll 
worm, which affects the gentleman’s 
State, so much as we are giving them 
here. We are giving them $150,000 more 
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than the budget requested. That is just 
an instance to show that it is not wise 
to jump to the conclusion that this par- 
ticular amendment is worthwhile. We 
were able to help a thing like the pink 
boll worm in Texas because of holding 
down these increases. 

Mr. MAHON. I do not question the 
service to agriculture which the gentle- 
man has performed. I only differ with 
him here to a limited degree. I shall 
support the committee in its effort to 
help the pink boll worm fight and in 
other important programs which are 
above the budget. It does seem to me 
that we are on sound ground here. Both 
major political parties have gone over- 
board for this program of agricultural 
research. The consumers are for it and 
the farmers are for it. It is in the in- 
terest of the consumer, I am sure. 

While I hesitate to support an amend- 
ment which does not completely meet 
with the approval of the subcommittee, 
I cannot in good conscience do otherwise 
at this time. 

I want agriculture to have the full 
budget estimate of $35 million to go out 
and do a better job in these laboratories, 
to find the answer to the substitute 
fibers, to find the answer to overproduc- 
tion and to find new uses and new mar- 
kets for the various crops grown in all 
sections of the country. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
the chairman of the subcommittee a 
question. Do I understand that there is 
$1,800,000 in this bill for research at 
Plum Island in hoof-and-mouth as well 
as other highly contagious animal dis- 
eases? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. That is 
correct. 

Mr. GROSS. I call the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that the Federal 
Government presently holds a herd of 
cattle which were smuggled into this 
country from Mexico. I do not know 
what disposition will be made of that 
herd, now held in Louisiana, but I hope 
the subcommittee will inquire into the 
feasibility of using these cattle that the 
Federal Government presently holds. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has taken very 
emphatic steps relative to that breach of 
the law and it is my further understand- 
ing from reports relative to it that the 
gentlemen who brought in those cattle 
are in for severe punishment. 

Mr. GROSS. I am speaking now of 
the use of those confiscated cattle for 
experimental purposes at Plum Island 
rather than spend the taxpayers’ money 
for the purchase of another herd. I 
simply wanted to call that to the atten- 
tion of the subcommittee. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, earlier 
in the debate this afternoon, in his ex- 
cellent presentation, the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN], called at- 
tention to the fact that the State Depart- 
ment has thrown up roadblocks to the 
disposal of surplus American farm com- 
modities. The gentleman from Wiscon- 
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sin LMr. Lamp! called to the attention of 
the gentleman from Mississippi the 
fact that this is nothing new in the State 
Department; that it has been going on 
for a number of years. I want to say 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LatrpD] that one of the reasons why I 
voted for a new administration in 1952 
was to change the policies that have been 
in effect, including the dictation of the 
State Department to all other agencies 
of Government. I regret to say that in 
all too many instances the policies of 
the old Acheson regime still prevail. 

I have here a letter from the Depart- 
ment of the Army under date of April 
1 this year. Let me read to you from 
this letter: 

During calendar year 1953 approximately 
5,344,000 pounds of butter were purchased 
from overseas sources, principally Denmark, 
for use in the Far East Command. 


And why was this butter purchased in 
Denmark? To implement State Depart- 
ment policy. 

Here we have the State Department 
ordering the buying of nearly 5.5 million 
pounds of foreign butter and apparently 
shipping it all the way from Denmark 
out to the Far East rather than purchase 
our own surplus butter and ship it from 
our own west coast. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. LANHAM. I am glad to say that 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
has the State Department and the FOA 
on the carpet now about that very prob- 
lem. We heard testimony this morning 
that was not altogether satisfactory. 
They have not satisfactorily explained 
to us why these roadblocks have been 
thrown up. However, it is true that that 
problem is a serious one, and they have 
many problems to face that possibly the 
balance of us do not realize. 

Mr. GROSS. That may be true, but 
we also have our problems and it is 
pretty sickening to hear the farmers of 
this country castigated while the Gov- 
ernment buys millions of pounds of but- 
ter for the armed services. I am not in 
favor of it. The gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTEN], has been calling 
attention to the obstacles the State De- 
partment has thrown up in the way of 
disposal of American farm surpluses in 
speech after speech on this floor. I am 
for him, and I hope he continues to 
call attention to this disservice to the 
farmers and the economy of this Nation. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment close in 
20 minutes, 5 minutes to be reserved to 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTEN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

The The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WHITTEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, in 
taking the floor on this amendment, I 
feel somewhat like an indulgent father 
who has to turn down his favorite 
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youngster on some request that he would 
like to grant. I firmly believe the chair- 
man of this subcommittee and I as well 
as others on this subcommitee are among 
the best friends, research and extension 
have anywhere, I believe we have proven 
to be effective friends. 

In this bill, as I tried to point out, 
the Bureau of the Budget sent down to 
us, to our subcommittee, a bill which cut 
out practically all quarantine programs, 
cut out programs for the eradication of 
the gypsy moth, work on the eradica- 
tion of brucellosis and tuberculosis; cut 
out work to control the Japanese beetle 
and the sweetpotato weevil. It reduced 
money for the soil conservation service. 
It reduced cooperation in the States in 
fire fighting. It reduced practically all 
State payments in all places where peo- 
ple were out doing work in the field of 
agriculture. It reduced the school 
lunch program $15 million. 

This budget, and this Department, 
after cutting out those things, gave the 
money to extension and research. I 
have led the fight here for attention to 
research through the years. I offered 
the first amendment to restore funds at 
the time when they were reduced in the 
80th Congress. I wrote the provision, 
and was supported by our subcommittee, 
that raised the extension payments to 
the highest level permitted by the law, 
including the 4-H Club work. It was 
at my personal request, approved by our 
subcommittee, that we got a bill pre- 
pared, which was later passed by the 
Congress, taking the ceiling off. We 
have done those things. 

In this bill we have saved many essen- 
tial farm programs. We have restored 
those programs and practically every 
Member of the House from farm areas 
has come to us and asked us to stand up 
and be counted to take care of these 
problems in American agriculture. 
Then we were able, under the overall 
budget ceiling, to provide millions more 
for research and extension. 

There is no finer friend of American 
agriculture than the chairman of the 
subcommittee, Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. 
He has stood up like a man and has 
helped to work out those programs. It 
was demanded of him that he hold his 
bill within the overall budget. He did 
that, I would guess, against his personal 
desires. I would be least appreciative 
if I did not stand here and say that I 
thought that he had done a wonderful 
job of trying to balance these things out 
in view of all his problems. 

Mr. Chairman, what we have here is 
an amendment to add $2 million for re- 
search. I think perhaps $2 million more 
could well be used in additional research, 
provided a case was made out in 1-2-3-4 
order and provided you dug into the 
matter deeply to see that they could not 
meet the job with the $61 million the 
bill provides. 

Iam for agriculture, but I try to be for 
agriculture on a sound basis, as I try to 
be for everything else, on a sound basis. 
As to anybody who speaks in favor of 
such amendments as these, ask them 
what it is that the Department is not 
doing now that they would do if they 
got the extra money. Why can they 
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not shift existing funds? Now, doubt- 
less, the Department will make such a 
case when the bill is before the other 
body. I know you have been getting 
telegrams from all over the country, 
from the very folks who urge the Bureau 
of the Budget and the President to cut 
out many of these programs which you 
asked the committee to protect and turn 
the money over to this activity. That 
is where you are largely getting your 
telegrams. 

From a political standpoint, I should 
like to be able to get up here and speak 
for them, and send that message back 
to them. Doubtless, I will get the other 
side of it. Unfortunately, I have my 
problem of supporting the majority of 
the subcommittee which has tried to do 
a good job. I think I should stand up 
and be counted. I do not know how to 
get so many things solved and then shift 
position. I should like to urge my 
friends who are speaking for these 
amendments, and who would get some 
little political benefit from it, to let this 
matter go to the other body, where they 
can spell it out in 1-2-3 order. If the 
Extension Service and if the research 
people make a good strong case, showing 
what else it is that they want to do in 
the way of results and why they cannot 
do it with the funds they have, I will be 
the first man to insist on it in conference, 

I want to pay high tribute to my col- 
leagues on this committee, the Honor- 
able H. CARL ANDERSEN and the majority 
of his group, for the very fine way in 
which they have tried to put first things 
first and have tried to strike a happy 
balance. 

There are a lot of things in here that 
are not exactly as I would like to have 
them. I know that is true of any bill, 
But this is the best we could do collec- 
tively if we were going to stay within the 
budget at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Forp]. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment to a large extent is precisely 
the one I sponsored in the full Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. It was defeated 
in the full committee. I think now as I 
did then that it is a justifiable amend- 
ment. 

As the gentleman from Texas earlier 
said, we have just been marking up the 
Department of Defense appropriation 
bill. We had under consideration the 
request for approximately $1,200,000,000 
for research for the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. All three panels of that subcom- 
mittee had listened for some time to the 
Research and Development people for 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

As a layman I can say without any fear 
of contradiction that when you deal 
with research money and the projects 
involved you are dealing with a nebulous 
program. The witnesses who come be- 
fore a committee on research cannot 
always pinpoint what path they are go- 
ing to tread tomorrow and the results 
which will accrue. I suspect the same 
problems we have in the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force research take place in 
the research programs for agriculture. 
It is my feeling that this program, if 
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approved as recommended by the Pres- 
ident, will fundamentally and in the 
long run benefit the consumer as much 
as the farmer. 

I know there will be some who will say 
that we cannot pinpoint precisely the 
areas where this additional $2 million 
will go, but I have done some checking, 
consulting with some of the members 
of this particular subcommittee, and be- 
lieve there are individual projects which 
are worthwhile. I have a list in my 
hand of some of the areas where some 
of this additional $2 million will be 
expended. 

For example, they informed me that 
it will result in an expanded research 
program for the control of diseases and 
pests of fruits and vegetables and other 
crops. This will result in increased 
yields and improved quality. There is 
Some money anticipated to increase re- 
search on insecticide studies. There is 
a list here which I think will show that 
the benefit will accrue not only to the 
farmer but also to the consumer. 

Let me say in conclusion that I ap- 
prove of the action taken by the sub- 
committee on the Soil Conservation 
Service and other programs, but I think 
this additional $2 million is justified for 
research. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WAINWRIGHT]. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
earlier today there was discussion of 
Plum Island, which is the agricultural 
laboratory for work and research on the 
hoof-and-mouth disease. Several years 
ago it was a very controversial question 
in our area that this site had been select- 
ed within the First Congressional Dis- 
trict of New York. 

Two grave issues are involved. The 
first, and by far the most important, con- 
sideration is the adequate protection of 
our citizens. I refer not only to the im- 
mediate communities, but also to the 
great masses of population, numbering 
over 12 million within a 130-mile arch. 
The other serious consideration is that 
nothing must be done to delay the ad- 
vance of science as it attempts to over- 
come animal disease, whether by natural 
cause or inflicted by an enemy. 

The Department of Agriculture is 
charged with the responsibility of pro- 
tecting the livestock industry from nat- 
urally occurring outbreaks of disease, 
whereas the Army Chemical Corps is 
charged with the defense against diseases 
of animals which might be directly pro- 
voked through enemy action. Under an 
agreement with the Department of the 
Army, the Department of Agriculture 
will operate the research facilities at 
Fort Terry, Plum Island. Through this 
interagency agreement it will be possible 
for the United States Government to 
conduct this very necessary and ex- 
tremely important research in a way 
which will be advantageous not only eco- 
nomically but, even more important, 
available scientific talent can be utilized 
by both agencies. 

For more than a year I have been 
aware of the development of these proj- 
ects on Plum Island. My foremost con- 
cern, as noted above: has from the very 
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beginning been the impact this research 
would have on the citizens of the First 
Congressional District. Consequently, 
in February of this year the dean of the 
Cornell School of Agriculture, Dr. 
Hagen; the former Surgeon General of 
the United States Army, Gen. Norman 
Kirk, who is a resident of Montauk, Long 
Island; the commissioner of conservation 
of the State of New York, Perry B. Dur- 
yea; State Senator S. Wentworth Hor- 
ton, and I, made an inspection of this 
laboratory. We were given a thorough 
briefing and taken on an extensive tour 
of all facilities in operation and were 
advised of those in the planning stage. 
These technically qualified inspectors 
who accompanied me assured us, and 
they assured the board of supervisors 
governing the county of Suffolk in Long 
Island, that all possible safety precau- 
tions are being taken to protect the com- 
munities on Long Island as well as those 
on the mainland from any hazard that 
may be connected with the research 
projects to be carried out. 

This investigation, plus a thorough 
study of all available facts, leads me to 
the conclusion that these projects will 
prove a distinct asset to the welfare of 
our Nation and will benefit to some ex- 
tent the economy of the citizens of Long 
Island. I felt that the House of Repre- 
sentatives should be assured of that fact 
and brought up to date on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
SIKES]. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend very warmly the action of the sub- 
committee for the independence of 
thought which it has shown by making 
its own decisions and recommendations 
after long and careful study over many 
weeks—decisions and recommendations 
which were agreed in by the full commit- 
tee. I think it is true that all too often, 
we, in the House feel we are tied to 
budget recommendations and that there 
is something sacred about them—that 
we cannot depart from them. Actually, 
they are nothing more than recommen- 
dations. The decisions in these matters 
is ours in the House of Representatives. 
That is the law. It is our responsibility 
to decide how much money is to be spent 
for each of the many governmental ac- 
tivities. 

Obviously, research and extension are 
most desirable activities. There is no 
disposition on the part of any thinking 
person today to cripple them. We rec- 
ognize their value, but I think we should 
recognize also the fact that the com- 
mittee already has recommended that 
they be given more in this bill than they 
have ever received before. I think very 
probably they have been given as much 
as they can properly and intelligently 
spend. 

By wisely adjusting the funds that are 
carried in the total appropriation, the 
committee has made it possible with- 
out increasing the total appropriation 
to provide for very important—and I 
think essential—activities like forestry. 
Certainly no one questions the value of 
the forestry programs. The committee 
has increased the school-lunch programs 
that certainly comes home to every one 
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of us. It has strengthened the insect 
and disease control programs. All of 
these are very, very important, and all 
of them would have been hurt seriously 
and in some cases eliminated had this 
subcommittee not wisely and coura- 
geously taken the decision that it has. 
Mr. Chairman, I say we should not now 
add to the staggering burden of debt 
that this Nation carries without sounder 
and stronger justification than I think 
has been presented. 

Now I want to go further and spell out 
the forestry problem in detail. Mr. 
Chairman, on several occasions in the 
past I have addressed the Congress con- 
cerning forestry. On some of those occa- 
sions I stressed the need of forest prod- 
ucts for war purposes, and upon others 
I spoke of the need to build up our 
timber resources, whether it be for war 
or peace. I consider the proper use and 
development of our natural resources one 
of the best investments which this coun- 
try can possibly make. For this reason 
my speech today has a particular sig- 
nificance because I was both shocked and 
surprised to learn that the budget as 
presented to the committee eliminated 
two important forest development activ- 
ities and reduces a third which is also 
vital to the welfare of the United States. 
I refer to the items which permit the 
Forest Service to cooperate with the 
States in tree planting and forest man- 
agement, which the Department of Agri- 
culture sought to eliminate, and the re- 
duction proposed in the item for cooper- 
ation in forest protection. The com- 
mittee in its wisdom has restored those 
cuts to the level of the previous year and 
I commend this action most highly. 

This very month, in fact, this very 
day, many of our State foresters are 
fighting forest fires, planting trees, and 
helping small woodland owners put their 
properties under management. As the 
swift seasons roll, the activity in these 
forestry jobs in the northern States will 
increase. 

During the past winter the forest fire 
problem has been a widespread and seri- 
ous one. In my own State of Florida 
many fires have been out of control and 
new ones still are breaking out and 
spreading. During January, February, 
and March we experienced one of the 
worst fire periods that Florida has ever 
recorded. I have learned that the same 
situation obtained in Texas where in the 
first 2 months of this year the Texas 
Forest Service lost as much in burned 
forest as it did in the entire year of 1953. 
The most alarming situation, however, 
seems to be in Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia which already have had many 
forest fires and the States have run 
low in funds to provide for fire-fighting 
emergenices. 

For 3 years the drought has caused 
an increasing dryness of our forests. 
This has resulted in a heavier burden 
on the protection forces. I am told that 
this drought may continue through 1955. 
As you know most States appropriate 
their fire funds for the biennium. The 
bad fire seasons just past have drained 
available funds alarmingly. There is 
every reason to believe that if the cur- 
rently difficult situation continues many 
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States will be unable to find the funds 
to overcome the emergency. Where will 
the fires next break out of control? 
That will depend upon weather condi- 
tions and upon how thinly we are forced 
to spread our fire-fighting forces. We 
are still in a drought cycle in the East 
and we may expect a continuation of the 
dangerous fire weather of the past three 
seasons. By “we” I mean the Federal 
and State governments in a pattern of 
cooperation and partnership that has 
grown steadily for over 40 years. 

Why were these forestry items elim- 
inated or cut in the administration’s 
budget? Do those who have taken upon 
themselves the responsibility to propose 
these eliminations and cuts realize that 
they are dealing with functions which 
are provided by laws dating back to the 
Weeks Act of 1911 and the Clarke-Mc- 
Nary Act of 1924? In fact, in the 
Clarke-MeNary Act the Secretary of 
Agriculture is, and I quote, “authorized 
and directed, under such conditions as 
he may determine to be fair and equi- 
table in each State, to cooperate with 
appropriate officials of each State, and 
through them with private and other 
agencies therein, in the protection of 
timbered and forest-producing lands 
from fire.” 

As early as 1911, when the Weeks Act 
was passed, Connecticut, Maryland, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ore- 
gon, Vermont, and Wisconsin became 
partners with the Federal Government 
in forest protection. By 1924, with the 
added stimulus of the Clarke-McNary 
Act, the number of States cooperating 
rose to 28. Now it is 43, with only the 5 
States which have minor timberland 
not in the program. 

Cooperative agreements have been 
drawn up making the States and the 
Federal Government partners for each 
of the three functions—protection, tree 
planting, and management. These 
agreements, many of them dated in 1911 
and now in force for over 40 years, are 
not to be taken lightly. They are the 
basis for an annual plan of work and a 
budget saying just what each party will 
do. In all fairness, however, no partner- 
ship of such long standing can be broken 
off without due consideration of the 
consequences. 

As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee I am most concerned with 
every item in the budget and those pro- 
vided for by the Congress which was 
omitted from the budget. My first im- 
pression concerning the elimination and 
cuts of these forestry items was that it 
must have been an error. Later, how- 
ever, I was shocked to learn that without 
consulting the Congress the Department 
of Agriculture took the matter direct to 
the Governors. 

This letter, which went out early in 
the year, stated, and I quote: 

Aside from the effect of reducing Federal 
expenditures, this policy of withdrawing the 
Federal Government from such activities is 
sound in itself. 


The letter makes a plea for economy 
in order to cut out $142 million in these 
forestry activities with the States. And 
yet the budget for the Department 
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recommended many increases, one of 
$8 million. Such inconsistency encour- 
ages us to question the Department’s 
judgment. Did the Department consult 
with any of us about the soundness of 
this policy of withdrawing the Federal 
Government from cooperation and part- 
nership with the States? Surely it did 
not consult with me or the members of 
the agricultural subcommittee with 
whom I have talked, or with any of the 
State Foresters who could have advised 
it. I received a letter from the State 
Forester of Florida, who is greatly con- 
cerned, gentlemen, about the future of 
the Federal part of this Federal-State 
partnership and at the same time he is 
fighting forest fires in all parts of the 
State. With no feeling of unfriendliness 
toward our many tourists from other 
States whom we welcome wholeheart- 
edly, I would like to point out that at 
this time, however, many of the fires in 
my State are accidentally caused by our 
out-of-State visitors. So you see that 
in my State as well as in other States 
these problems are not just of local 
origin. And yet the letter from the De- 
partment of Agriculture calls these 
problems local in character. I wonder 
what the reaction to that label “local in 
character” would have been not so long 
ago when the State Forester of Virginia 
and a gallant crew fought forest fires for 
days and nights along a 10-mile front on 
Virginia’s southwestern boundary to 
keep fire from crossing over into his 
State. 

For the record I would like to point 
out that eight former Secretaries of Ag- 
riculture, dating back to 1924 and the 
passage of the Clarke-McNary Act, were 
all heartily in favor of a Federal-State 
partnership in forestry. Not all of these 
former Secretaries of Agriculture were 
Democrats, and right here I would like 
to point out that these forestry activi- 
ties are some of the best nonpartisan 
functions that I know of. A forest fire 
respects no State line and a well-planted 
tree will grow regardless of who planted 
it. Some of our greatest conservation- 
ists were and are Republicans—Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Gifford Pinchot, Repre- 
sentative John Wingate Weeks, of Mas- 
sachusetts, Representative John Daven- 
port Clarke, of New York, and Senator 
Charles L. McNary, of Oregon. 

Most of you will remember that for 
several years prior to World War II there 
was a joint committee of the Congress 
studying the need for forestry. This 
joint committee visited many parts of 
the United States, held open hearings, 
and took a great deal of testimony by 
people who were familiar with both the 
problems and the opportunities in for- 
estry. In its report the joint committee 
stressed the value of these cooperative 
forestry programs and the need for in- 
creasing them. See recommendations 
Nos. 1, 3, and 4 of Forest Lands of the 
United States, Senate Document No. 32, 
b Congress, Ist session, March 24, 

Most of us remember clearly that in 
1949 when the Congress considered the 
amplification of the Clarke-McNary Act, 
there were 28 different bills introduced 
end that 27 Congressmen made personal 
appearances before the legislative com- 
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mittee and, in addition, 58 Congressmen 
filed statements in favor of this cooper- 
ative State-Federal forestry partnership. 
I mention this to indicate the popularity 
of these activities, not only to the people 
in the States but to their chosen repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

The present popularity of this part- 
nership has evolved over the past 40 
years in which Congress has painstak- 
ingly perfected these cooperative pro- 
grams, and many important changes 
over the years have been made, with 
the resuit that greater effectiveness and 
efficiency have been achieved for every 
dollar expended. Some of these im- 
provements include the changing over 
from direct-line Federal responsibility 
to the State-Federal partnership; the 
changing from duplicate bookkeeping to 
a single budget and plan with the reim- 
bursement-type financing; and the co- 
ordination of these cooperative programs 
with other strictly State or Federal ac- 
tivities. 

Congress should be proud that our 
State partners think so much of these 
cooperative programs that they are put- 
ting up more than three times as much 
money as the Federal Government. 
This is surely stretching the Federal dol- 
lar to the utmost. This successful co- 
operative partnership has been a good 
financial investment for the Federal 
Government and surely not one to be 
abandoned impulsively at this time. 

I am wondering if those responsible 
for the proposed eliminations and reduc- 
tions in these forestry activities in the 
budget considered whether or not all or 
most of the States could or would go 
forward in forest protection, tree plant- 
ing, and management if the Federal 
partner dropped out. How can the State 
find new money before July 12 Only 
14 States have legislatures meeting this 
year. I understand that the State forest- 
ers made an urgent request to the Bureau 
of the Budget for a cost-of-living in- 
crease of $2 million. They had had no 
increase in Federal funds since 1950, and 
the cost of fighting forest fires, like 
everything else, has gone up. The fire 
truck that cost $1,760 in 1950 now costs 
$2,128. In the cooperative management 
program, for example, many projects 
will be abandoned if no Federal money is 
available after July 1, 1954, when the 
new fiscal year starts. How many 
projects I have no way of estimating but 
I would like to know, and I think the 
Congress has the right to know. What 
will happen to our tree-planting pro- 
gram without the Federal partnership? 
Of course, some States will go right on 
growing and planting a lot of trees, but 
the annual report of the tree-planting 
program indicates that 26 States are 
lagging and planting only 4 percent of 
the national total. If anyone has a 
workable plan to show us how to get bet- 
ter protection, more trees, and more 
technical assistance with less Federal 
participation, while more people than 
ever are using the woods and dependent 
upon them for forest products, water, 
and recreation, let him present his plan 
to Congress and I am sure it will be 
thoroughly studied. 

The only indication I can find of some 
such plan is the inference in Depart- 
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ment's letter to the Governors that re- 
search and education will do the job. I 
am heartily in favor of both research 
and education. A review of my previous 
speeches to the Congress will show that 
I was active in the expansion of re- 
search facilities. In fact, in my district 
the Forest Service is doing some remark- 
able research work in forestry and I am 
proud of it. Also, I think our educational 
efforts should be greatly increased. With 
just research to discover new methods 
and education to tell people about them, 
however, the third leg of the stool is 
missing, and the stool will fall of its own 
weight. Of what value would be such 
a program in forestry without adequate 
provision for protection, planting, and 
technical assistance. This is especially 
true in a field as technical as forestry. 
If any landowner thinks that by a trip 
to an experiment station or by reading a 
bulletin he can protect, develop, and 
manage a woodland, he is in for a bit of 
disappointment. In fact, the woodland 
he might mismanage could be ruined be- 
yond repair for 50 years. If it were that 
easy there would not be over 4,000 stu- 
dents taking the 4-year forestry courses 
in our well-developed and accredited 25 
forestry colleges throughout the Nation. 

I submit that we need national pro- 
grams in forestry just as we need Federal 
roads. The citizen of New York City in 
many ways, such as in the purchase of a 
newspaper, is affected by the situation in 
our forest lands in Louisiana and Oregon; 
the delta farmer in Mississippi is vitally 
concerned with the condition of the for- 
est cover on the mountains in Montana 
and Wyoming, the source of the water 
in the Mississippi River. The Nation 
needs well managed forests in time of 
both peace and war. If there is any 
idea of cutting out these forestry pro- 
grams now, putting them on the shelf, 
and reviving them as public works pro- 
grams in the event of a depression, do 
not be misled by such folly. Admittedly 
these are excellent programs in a de- 
pression. They provide a lot of useful 
and beneficial work, but these activities 
cannot be turned off and on like spigots 
of water. If we destroy efficient fire- 
fighting organizations, we must remem- 
ber that they cannot be rebuilt and 
trained overnight. If we shut down the 
tree nurseries, it will take several years 
to expand them again because, as indi- 
cated by World War I curtailment, sev- 
eral years are needed to get soil in con- 
dition, to secure seed, and to grow 
seedlings. If the technical foresters 
handling the cooperative management 
program and providing the on-the- 
ground service needed are discharged by 
the elimination of Federal funds, we will 
lose many years of valuable experience 
even if at some later date we hire re- 
placements. 

In these days of our concern with the 
appropriation and expenditure of billions 
of dollars, the small amount involved 
here, $144 million dollars, may give some 
people the idea that we are dealing with 
trivia. In case such an erroneous im- 
pression is made, let me correct it im- 
mediately. These cooperative forestry 
activities are dealing with 427 million 
acres of State and private forestry land. 
They are striving to give all of this land 
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protection, although in spite of steady 
progress we still have 58 million acres 
which lie outside the boundaries of or- 
ganized protection units. Also, I should 
add that where we do have organized 
protection units, the forces are spread so 
thinly that tremendous losses have oc- 
curred in the past and might occur at 
any time in the future. 

If anyone thinks that I am unduly 
alarmed, he should remember the fire 
disasters in Maine in 1948 and in Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, Tennessee, and 
New Hampshire in 1952 and 1953. When 
the next forest fire disaster hits, gen- 
tlemen, wherever it may occur, we should 
be certain that the best organization and 
equipment are at hand to meet the emer- 
gency. We should not find ourselves 
empty handed with the excuse that the 
policy had been changed. As long as 
the Clarke-McNary Law of 1924 and the 
Cooperative Management Act of 1950 are 
in force the Congress directs the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to join forces with 
the States in protection, planting, and 
managing the forests. No commander 
can delegate his responsibility. 

There is still a big job to be done in 
these forestry programs. In 1950 the 
total estimate of the job to be done in 
fire protection exceeded $48 million. The 
latest figures available show that ex- 
penditures of all States have now 
reached $37 million including Federal 
funds. The additional $11 million is 
needed for the expansion of organiza- 
tions to unprotected areas and for bol- 
stering forces wherever they are weak. 
I do not believe that Congress should 
agree to curtail the Federal participa- 
tion. 

We have just begun large scale tree 
planting in this country. Our annual 
report shows that we are now planting 
at the rate of 715,000 acres per year. If 
anyone should feel complacent, however, 
let me remind him that we have more 
than 60 million acres of idle forest land 
which should be producing wealth for 
both the people and the Nation. At our 
present increased rate of planting it will 
take us 75 years to do the job. I do not 
think that Congress believes that we 
should wait 75 years to do this job and 
put these idle acres of forest land to 
work. 

In the field of technical forestry as- 
sistance let me remind the Congress, as 
I have done before, that we have 4% 
million small woodland owners. These 
small woodland owners need technical 
forestry assistance on the ground. The 
only practical, time-tested way of help- 
ing them is to send a forester to work 
with them and get them started. You 
cannot just give them a bulletin; it sim- 
ply will not work. The bulletin will 
create their interest and be helpful, but 
the technical forester is needed to get the 
landowner started in the right direction. 
I believe that Congress would wish to 
continue its encouragement to the State 
foresters to make these technical for- 
esters available to woodland owners. 

In conclusion, I ask the Members of 
this Congress to consider the opportuni- 
ties in the cooperative partnership of the 
States and the Federal Government in 
forest protection, tree planting, and 
management. These activities must be 
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continued; in fact, they should be ex- 
panded. Under no circumstances can 
we permit their elimination or curtail- 
ment. 

Iam happy that after due deliberation 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
Agriculture recommended that these 
forestry items be restored in the budget. 
Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN and Mr. WHITTEN 
and other members of this committee 
are to be congratulated for their judg- 
ment and I urge you to accept their 
recommendations. Your decision to re- 
store the cuts in forestry will enable our 
Nation to continue our time-tested part- 
nership with the States in the develop- 
ment of our forests. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. MARSHALL]. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
am sure that in this day and age, every 
person is interested in research. I do 
not think there is any question about 
that. Your committee is interested in 
research. Do you know of any Members 
of this body who have been more inter- 
ested in agriculture than the chairman 
of this subcommittee, the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN] 
and the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTEN]. Year in and year out they 
have been just as interested in agricul- 
ture as anybody could possibly be. Your 
committee sat down and went into hear- 
ings at great length over this particular 
item. This is the most money that the 
research people have ever had? We have 
specific items in this bill for research on 
nematodes and cheese mites and cotton 
utilization. What item have you got 
that you can specifically spell out that 
you will need more funds for? 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman who has rendered such distin- 
guished service on the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Mr. COOLEY. Am I correct in saying 
that the amount provided in the bill is 
$2,198,635 less than the budget recom- 
mended? 

Mr. MARSHALL. The gentleman is 
entirely correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
JAVITS]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, the argu- 
ment that the subcommittee has made 
and considered this matter and that the 
people who support this amendment can- 
not point out exactly what projects will 
be undertaken would be valid and logical 
if the committee itself had not told us 
exactly what it is doing. The committee 
said, and I call your attention to page 2 
of its report: 

The committee had presented to it a 
budget which sharply curtailed the so-called 
action programs of the department and 
placed strong emphasis on its research and 
extension activities. 


Thereupon the committee changed 
that and reversed it and placed strong 
emphasis on what it called action pro- 


grams. 

The big problem of much of the farm 
group in this House is that it feels it 
necessary on the whole to standpat; it 
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wants to take all these price-support 
programs and $250 million in soil-con- 
servation payments for practices most 
farmers have been doing anyhow and 
other benefits but is not too quick to find 
another and perhaps better way. 

The people who have a real interest in 
seeing agriculture made more efficient 
and more capable of meeting the prob- 
lem of supply and demand in this coun- 
try have got to have an interest in a 
more fundamental philosophy and this 
is an amendment directed in aid of 
such a fundamental philosophy; but you 
cannot go ahead far enough if you want 
to be constantly burrowing with these 
action programs. Two million dollars- 
plus under this amendment compared 
with about $1 billion in contract author- 
ity and appropriations in this bill does 
not amount to a great deal relatively in 
money but it does indicate the funda- 
mental philosophy of those of us who are 
for this new policy. We want to move 
forward in this agricultural picture, and 
the quickest way to get to moving for- 
ward is to have better research espe- 
cially here at a time when the new Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is willing to show 
us some modernism in attacking farm 
problems, 

I think this is a question of funda- 
mental philosophy and for that reason 
we should support this Secretary of Agri- 
culture in this kind of research program 
which does mean going forward in a new 
direction much needed in the interests 
of city consumers and of the farmers. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Does not 
the gentleman agree that our action pro- 
gram changed whereby we put $9 mil- 
lion into the school-lunch program is a 
step in that direction? 

Mr. JAVITS. Of course, I like to see 
more in the school-lunch program, but 
you are not going to divert me by that. 
It is imperative to do something else- 
where, too. This amendment is, as I say, 
a step in a newer direction and it should 
be taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK], is recog- 
nized to close the debate. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, it is 
with mixed emotions that I rise at this 
time. Let me say first of all that I rise 
in support of the amendment, and I say 
that as one who has constantly sought 
here to achieve economies in Federal ex- 
penditures; and in that opposition I do 
not altogether associate myself with the 
arguments that have just been made by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Javits]. I say that for this reason, the 
fact that we recognized the need in ag- 
riculture for continuing research to find 
better marketing methods and the other 
things that are involved does not mean 
that we go in a direction which requires 
that we abandon other essential parts of 
the agricultural program which are 
presently in force and the consideration 
of which will shortly again be before 


us. 

I think there has been a great aware- 
ness generally among all of our people, 
certainly on the part of the administra- 
tion and among farm organizations 
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themselves that for the long-range so- 
lutions of the agricultural problems we 
require the best thought possible, we 
require research into all of the avenues 
that have to do with agriculture; and as 
I see it that is what is here sought. 

As I understand, the amendment in 
regard to this item would bring the 
amount in line with that recommended 
by the Budget Bureau and by the ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. For in- 
formation, this subcommittee has given 
to research for all of its activities in the 
Department of Agriculture approxi- 
mately $2% million more for this fiscal 
year. 

Mr. HALLECK. May I say to the gen- 
tleman I recognize that. He himself 
has told me of that action, and it is cer- 
tainly commendable; however, I am also 
inclined to believe that in present-day 
circumstances we probably see a need 
for an increasing effort along this very 
line that possibly might not have been 
in evidence some time back. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I want to congratu- 
late and commend the distinguished 
majority leader upon the position he has 
taken and I am delighted to know that 
he is supporting the amendment now 
under consideration. This is a very im- 
portant amendment to a very important 
provision in a very important bill. Ac- 
tually, I do not know of any group in 
all American agriculture which is op- 
posed to the proposed increase in this 
fund. It is difficult for me to under- 
stand why the committee feels justified 
in fixing the amount substantially below 
the amount recommended by the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of Agriculture. 
I know that all the members of the sub- 
committee are great friends of agricul- 
ture. Iam certain that they appreciate 
the importance of research in the field 
of agriculture. Of course, we all want 
to balance the budget and to economize 
in every way possible. The fact remains 
that this reduction below the amount 
recommended in the budget might ac- 
tually prove to be false economy rather 
than genuine economy. My State of 
North Carolina is ready to go forward 
and to do a real job in an expanding re- 
search program. Our money is ready 
to meet and to match Federal appropri- 
ations and every dollar of the funds our 
State has provided plus Federal appro- 
priations is badly needed. I could, of 
course, enumerate the very worthwhile 
projects which will be undertaken and 
prosecuted with great diligence and in- 
terest. Perhaps other States may not 
be ready but I am glad to announce that 
North Carolina is ready and anxious to 
go forward and to make new discoveries 
in the interest of all of the people of our 
Nation. I join with my friend, the ma- 
jority leader, in urging the adoption of 
the pending amendment. I know that 
the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. H. 
CARL ANDERSEN] has worked faithfully 
and worthily in the drafting of this bill 
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and I hope that he will not resist the 
adoption of the amendment since I am 
certain that it is not only in the interest 
of agriculture but is in the interest of 
the general welfare of all our people. 

Mr. HALLECK. I was not privileged 
to sit during all of the hearings and I 
do not know. In taking the floor at this 
time, may I say that I recognize the mag- 
nificent work that has been done by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL 
ANDERSEN] and members of his commit- 
tee, and it is with great reluctance that 
I find it necessary to take the position 
I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HUNTER]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. COOLEY) 
there were—ayes 59, noes 38. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Do we 
have a quorum present? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair believes 
we have a quorum present. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. What was 
the result of the division vote? 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman 
insists, the Chair will count. The vote 
as recorded was 59 ayes, 38 noes, a total 
of 97. 

Mr. H.CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota demands tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. If I move 
that the Committee do now rise, the 
teller vote then will come on Wednesday 
when we return? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair may say 
that the teller vote on the gentleman's 
motion will come whenever the Com- 
mittee resumes its sitting. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise, 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, on that 
I demand a division. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say 
for the information of the gentleman 
that a quorum is not required on a mo- 
tion that the Committee rise; however, 
the Chair has observed additional Mem- 
. entering the Chamber since the 
vote. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my demand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN]. 

The question was taken; and, on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Rooney) 
there were—ayes 98, noes 14. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. ELLSWoRTH, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
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of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill H. R. 8779, had come to no reso- 
lution thereon, 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WHITTEN. It is my understand- 
ing that this bill will go over until Wed- 
nesday. Is that correct? 

The SPEAKER. That question should 
be directed to the majority leader. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Might I inquire of 
the majority leader whether this bill will 
go over until Wednesday? 

Mr. HALLECK. That is correct. 


SPECIAL ORDER VACATED 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special 
order granted for me tomorrow be 
vacated, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Will there be 
a session tomorrow? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
should direct that inquiry to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK], the 
majority leader. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Will there be 
a session tomorrow? 

Mr. HALLECK. Yes. It is our pro- 
posal to meet tomorrow. However, as 
you all know, tomorrow is primary day 
in Illinois, and many Members are ab- 
sent, and following the practice that 
we have heretofore honored, we will not 
have any record vote tomorrow. I as- 
sume the session tomorrow will be a 
very short one. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I thank the 
gentleman. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia asked and was 
granted permission to address the House 
tomorrow for 15 minutes, following any 
special orders heretofore entered. 


COLUMBIA RIVER BASIN 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 8377) au- 
thorizing the appropriation of funds to 
provide for the prosecution of projects in 
the Columbia River Basin for flood con- 
trol and other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph p) un- 
der the title Columbia River Basin“ in sec- 
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tion 204 of the Flood Control Act approved 
May 17, 1950, as amended by Public Law 75, 
83d Congress, approved June 22, 1953, is 
hereby further amended by striking out 
“$150,000,000" and substituting in lieu 
thereof “$166,000,000.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

H. Res. 507 was laid on the table. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the purpose of this bill is to 
keep construction work on the Dalles 
Dam on the Columbia River on schedule. 

Unless $16 million additional is ap- 
propriated this year for work on the 
Dalles Dam the installation of generators 
in that dam will fall 12 months behind 
schedule. If these generators fall 12 
months behind schedule the Federal 
Government will lose 12 months revenue 
from those generators. The United 
States Army engineers figure that 12- 
month loss in power revenue will be $11,- 
600,000. 

The Federal Government is going to 
spend this $16 million sometime during 
the next 3 years. We think it should be 
spent now, during the coming year, for 
by spending it now rather than 3 years 
from now the Federal Government will 
recapture $11,800,000 from additional 
power earnings. 

Now that this dam is so far advanced 
in construction, sound and wise business 
procedure demands the Federal Govern- 
ment should complete it as soon as pos- 
sible and thereby get it earning power 
revenue to pay back to the Federal Gov- 
ernment the money the Federal Govern- 
ment has invested in this dam. 

Now that the House has passed this 
bill providing an additional $16 million 
in authorizations, I am hopeful the Sen- 
ate will increase the Dalles Dam appro- 
priation sufficiently to keep this dam on 
schedule so that it can start producing 
power and earning revenues for the Fed- 
pie Government at the earliest possible 

te. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H. R. 8377, a bill which I in- 
troduced March 15, 1954, for the authori- 
zation of additional funds for projects 
in the Columbia River Basin, which is 
applicable particularly to the Dalles 
Dam. The purpose of this legislation 
is to authorize this additional $16 mil- 
lion which will cover the $5,100,000 that 
was eliminated from the budget recom- 
mendation in the appropriation bill that 
recently passed the House, among other 
reasons, because it was not authorized, 
and also to give additional authorization 
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to permit the Dalles Dam to proceed on 
schedule, and which will bring the final 
completion of the dam 1 year earlier 
than could be done under the appropria- 
tion bill as it passed the House. By per- 
mitting the dam to continue on schedule 
the Government will save $11,800,000 in 
revenues from the sale of hydroelectric 
energy which would otherwise be lost 
with the completion extended a year. 
It would certainly be unwise to delay 
completion of this project under these 
circumstances. 

There is a heavy demand for all of 
the power that can be produced in the 
Columbia Basin from both Federal and 
private utility projects and unless the 
dams now under construction are com- 
pleted according to schedule we will be 
deprived of the necessary power in the 
area to meet the economic demands for 
power. In fact an additional authoriza- 
tion for a new start should be made this 
year as the demand increases each year 
by some 400,000 to 500,000 kilowatts. I 
hope that the other body will restore the 
cut in this appropriation so that the $16 
million will be added to the authorization 
for the Dalles Dam which will permit it 
to be completed on schedule and thus 
save 1 year in construction time. The 
bill is entitled to the support of all our 
Members. 


MUSTERING OUT PAYMENT ACT OF 
1944 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise anc extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There were no objections. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today introduced a bill 
to amend the Mustering Out Payment 
Act of 1944, which as presently written 
prohibits the payment of mustering out 
pay to certain of our most deserving vet- 
erans. Section 1 (b) (2) of the present 
law denies mustering out pay to any 
member of the Armed Forces who, at the 
time of discharge, or release from active 
service, is transferred to the retired list 
with retirement pay, or to a status in 
which he received retirement pay. Thus, 
as interpreted by the armed services, no 
mustering out payment can be made to 
any member of the Armed Forces who at 
the time of discharge is entitled to re- 
ceive retirement pay. 

Now, unfortunately, we have veterans 
from World War II who were still in hos- 
pitals on active duty when the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949 was passed. 
That act provides that officers and en- 
listed personnel shall be retired if they 
are disabled. It does not allow persons 
to be discharged and then draw compen- 
sation from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. Instead, they must be retired and 
then they can waive their retired pay 
and draw compensation from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration instead of retired 
pay, if they so choose. Now in most 
cases, Veterans Administration compen- 
sation for the lower enlisted grades ex- 
ceeds the retired pay that certain indi- 
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viduals would be entitled to under the 
Career Compensation Act. And thus, in 
many instances, it was to the advantage 
of the individual with certain disabilities 
to waive his retired pay and accept com- 
pensation from the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. But since the Mustering Out 
Payment Act precludes the payment of 
mustering out pay to anyone who is re- 
tired, a situation has existed since 1949 
in which a small group of enlisted men, 
all of them amputees, have been denied 
mustering out pay since by the time they 
had received full hospitalization for their 
injuries which they received during 
World War II, the Career Compensation 
Act had been passed and they had been 
forced to be retired, thus being deprived 
of their mustering out pay. 

The bill I have introduced will allow 
these individuals to be paid mustering 
out pay even though they have been re- 
tired for disability. 


SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, one of my principal concerns 
since I first came to Congress in 1943, has 
been the strengthening and improve- 
ment of our social security system. 

On three occasions during my service 
in Congress, the social security law has 
been amended—the first time being in 
1946, and again in 1950 and in 1952. On 
each occasion, its coverage was broad- 
ened to include many more persons or 
its benefits increased. Today nearly 8 
out of every 10 employed persons in the 
United States are entitled to social se- 
curity protection. At the present time, 
about 69 million persons have protection 
under this law. But there is still much 
to be desired before a completely satis- 
factory pension and survivors’ system is 
achieved. One of the most important 
things to remember is that better social 
security will add immeasurably to the 
peace of mind and well-being of the 
individual citizen who will be covered for 
the first time under this plan, and, fur- 
thermore, it will add greatly to the na- 
tional sense of domestic security. That 
is the reason I have introduced legisla- 
tion to make further perfections in the 
law. 

Under my bill, approximately 1014 
million individuals would be offered so- 
cial security protection for the first time. 
Nearly 6% million of these would be 
brought into the system; the remaining 
4 million would be eligible for coverage 
under voluntary group arrangements. 
New groups to be covered would include 
self-employed farmers; many more farm 
workers and domestic workers than are 
now covered; doctors, dentists, lawyers, 
architects, accountants, and other pro- 
fessional people; members of many State 
and local city, county and municipal re- 
tirement systems on a voluntary group 
basis; clerymen on a voluntary group 
basis and several other smaller groups, 
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THE AVERAGE FAMILY PROTECTED 


A great many people have the impres- 
sion that our social-security laws are 
designed primarily to provide retire- 
ment pensions for elderly people. Fur- 
thermore, many young and middle-aged 
people have the feeling that social se- 
curity is not useful to them except in 
the distant future. This is far from 
being the case, however, because one of 
the finest features of the Social Security 
Act is the protection it gives to young 
and middle-aged couples whose families 
are not yet grown. For example, take 
the case of a young married couple, aged 
35, with three small children. The 
father dies, leaving the widow and young 
children surviving. In such a case, the 
social-security law pays survivor bene- 
fits to the widow and each of the 3 chil- 
dren until the youngest child has 
reached age 18. This kind of protection 
provides great consolation and a sense 
of security to young people raising fam- 
ilies, who have been unable to provide 
for adequate insurance or other savings 
sufficient to raise the young family to 
maturity in case the breadwinner dies. 

I would like now to discuss in some 
detail the provisions of the legislation 
which I am sponsoring, and which, I 
hope, Congress will adopt before it ad- 
journs this session. These are some of 
the most important features, 


LOWERING THE AGE OF ELIGIBILITY TO 62 


Under the present law, a pensioner 
and his wife must each reach age 65 
before being eligible to a retirement pen- 
sion or annuity. My bill would reduce 
the eligible age for pensioners from 65 
to 62, and in the case of surviving 
widows, would reduce it from age 65 to 
55. The benefits of a lower retirement 
age have been demonstrated in many 
ways. By the time the average person 
reaches age 62, he has completed 40 years 
or more of active productive labor. It 
is only fair then that he should be able 
to retire at that time and enjoy the 
fruits of his labor. Furthermore, an 
earlier retirement age with an adequate 
pension will provide an incentive for 
older workers to give up their jobs and 
employment in favor of the younger gen- 
eration—all of which will help stabilize 
our economy and greatly narrow the un- 
employment gap. 

Reducing the eligible age for widows 
to age 55 will take care of a great in- 
equity which exists at the present time. 
A widow without children or one who 
has her family raised at age 55, must 
wait an additional 10 years before she 
is entitled to her social-security annuity. 
In most cases, this means great hard- 
ship because, with very few exceptions, a 
housewife at age 55, is unemployable un- 
less she happens to have special profes- 
sional skill. But, in the average case, 
a widow of 55 or over, who is without 
other financial means, finds herself de- 
pendent on the charity of friends or rel- 
atives until she reaches age 65 and be- 
comes entitled to her social-security an- 
nuity. Therefore, this change in the law 
is of vital concern to hundreds of thou- 
sands of widows who are suffering finan- 
cial hardship at the present time, be- 
cause of this inequity. 
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INCREASE IN BENEFITS 


My bill will increase benefits in the 
lower pension and survivor benefits 
bracket by as much as 45 percent. 
There are many people today who are 
receiving minimum social-security pen- 
sions of $25 per month. Such a meager 
amount in a country like ours, is a na- 
tional disgrace, because it is hardly 
enough to keep body and soul together. 
The greatest need, therefore, for pension 
increases, is in this particular category 
and, thus, I am hopeful that the pro- 
visions of my bill in that respect will be 
adopted. In the higher pension brack- 
ets, my bill will provide for increases of 
20 to 25 percent. The maximum bene- 
fits for a man and his wife under present 
law, is approximately $128 per month. 
My bill would increase this maximum to 
$162.75 per month. In the case of a 
widow and surviving children, the maxi- 
mum benefits under present law amount 
to $168 per month. My bill would in- 
crease family benefits to about $205 per 
month. 

We have been more than generous 
with our gifts and grants to people in 
foreign countries and it is high time 
that we began to realize the basic eco- 
nomic security needs of our own citizens. 
The adoption of these particular provi- 
sions will constitute an important step 
in that direction. 


THE RETIREMENT TEST 


Under the present law, 1 month’s 
benefit is withheld from the wage earner 
for each month in which he earns more 
than $75. My bill would alleviate this 
penalty and permit the wage earner, who 
is receiving a pension, to earn at least 
$1,200 per year, without losing the bene- 
fit of his pension. For those bene- 
ficiaries who are able to take part-time 
or intermittent work, this provision 
makes it more likely that they can do 
so without having to give up their so- 
cial-security benefit checks. Further- 
more, my bill puts the earnings test on 
a yearly, instead of a monthly, basis and 
high earnings in one or more months 
would not result in benefit suspension if 
total earnings for the year do not exceed 
$1,200. This, I believe, is a much more 
practical and realistic approach to this 
aspect of the problem and will grant con- 
siderable relief to people who need to 
supplement their pensions by extra or 
additional outside income. 

PRESERVING BENEFIT RIGHTS FOR DISABLED 

PERSONS 

Under the present law, people who can- 
not work during long periods of disabil- 
ity suffer reduction in benefits because 
the “average monthly wage” is figured 
over years which may include periods of 
no earnings because of disability. This 
provision in the law has inflicted a severe 
penalty on the disabled. My bill will 
eliminate this penalty by providing that 
periods of disability will not be charged 
against the individual in the formula 
that is used for computing his benefits. 
It will work out on a practical basis some- 
thing like the “waiver of premium” pro- 
vision that is found in many private life- 
insurance contracts, where premiums are 
not collected during periods of disability. 
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INCREASE IN EARNINGS BASE 


My bill calls for a raise from $3,600 to 
$4,200 in the maximum annual earnings 
which are creditable for social-security 
benefits and which are subject to the so- 
cial-security tax. For the first time, 
workers would be able to receive benefits 
based on average monthly earnings of 
more than $300 per month, since, with 
the rise in the earnings base, the maxi- 
mum average monthly wage would be 
$350 a month. 

The present $3,600 wage base has been 
in effect since the beginning of 1951. 
Before that date, it had been $3,000 a 
year. Wage levels have risen substan- 
tially since the early days of the law. 
In 1939, practically all workers who were 
under social security throughout the year 
earned less than $3,000 and so had all 
their earnings counted for both benefit 
and tax purposes. In 1951, with the new 
wage base of $3,600, total earnings of 
65 percent of all regular workers—both 
male and female—were covered. For the 
year 1953, it is estimated that only about 
56 percent of workers regularly under 
the program had earnings below $3,600. 
The $4,200 base proposed in my bill would 
permit coverage of total earnings for 
approximately 70 percent of the workers 
now under the program, 

REVISED BENEFIT FORMULA 


Under my bill, most beneficiaries com- 
ing on the rolls in the future, will be 
eligible to have their 4 years of lowest 
earnings—or no earnings—dropped out 
in computing their “average monthly 
wage,” on which their social-security 
benefit is figured. This provision is of 
particular significance to individuals who 
would be newly covered under the pro- 
gram as of January 1, 1955. The average 
monthly wage of these workers would 
be figured over the period beginning 
January 1, 1951, and without provision 
for a “dropout.” They could suffer a 
heavy reduction in benefit amounts on 
account of their prior period of non- 
coverage. This provision is somewhat 
comparable in its effect to the new start 
provided for workers first covered in 
1951, whereby the period of noncoverage 
from 1937 to 1951 was disregarded in the 
benefit computation. 

The “dropout” would also be of advan- 
tage to workers already covered by so- 
cial security but who have low earnings 
in some years because of illness, unem- 
ployment, or other reasons, 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. Speaker, these are but a few of 
the many benefits and improvements 
that would be added to our social-secu- 
rity system if the provisions of my bill 
are enacted. 

In my humble judgment, there is noth- 
ing more important in the life of the 
average American citizen than the wel- 
fare and financial security of his de- 
pendents in the event of his death, plus 
the privilege of being entitled to retire 
in the twilight years of his life on a pen- 
sion that will permit him to carry his 
head high and live his declining years in 
peace and happiness and secure from 
the dangers of poverty or financial need. 
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Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I hope the 
House of Representatives will speedily 
enact the provisions of this necessary 
and worthwhile legislation. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. PFOST acked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 20 min- 
utes on Wednesday, following the legis- 
lative business of the day and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 


A PLEA FOR THE RETURN TO A BI- 
PARTISAN FOREIGN POLICY 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Price] is recognized for 45 
minutes. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I regret to 
observe that widespread misrepresenta- 
tion, distortion, or outright fasification 
of the foreign and military policies of 
the previous administration have come 
forth from the mouths of Republican 
orators. One might think that some of 
these orators suffer from temporary am- 
nesia, as they talk as if they were back in 
the political campaign of 1952 rather 
than now being in responsible governing 
positions. They often do not sound to 
me as if they were the responsible lead- 
ers of the party in power. 

Most of these distortions have come 
in the form of selling, promoting or ad- 
vertising the so-called New Look in mili- 
tary-foreign policy. In promoting their 
new policy as if it were a brightly 
adorned package of soap, they loudly 
proclaim that it contains an amazing 
new laboratory-tested ingredient called 
IRP—instant retaliatory power. 

The clear implication has been that 
the previous administration did not wage 
an effective fight against Communist 
aggression. Witness the shocking re- 
cent words of Vice President Nrxon— 
these, the words of the man designated 
by the President himself to answer some 
responsible questions raised by the lead- 
er of the Democratic Party, Adlai Steven- 
son. Said Mr. Nrxon: 

Isn’t it wonderful that finally we have a 
Secretary of State who isn’t taken in by the 
Communists, who stands up to them? 


Now isn’t it shocking that President 
Eisenhower's official spokesman, over 
nationwide radio and TV networks, clear- 
ly impugns the integrity and slaps in the 
face not only Dean Acheson, but Gen. 
George C. Marshall, James F. Byrnes, 
Edward Stettinius, and Cordell Hull? 

This shocking departure from bipar- 
tisanship in foreign policy, apparently 
under the sanction of President Eisen- 
hower, would be unbelievable had we not 
heard it with our own ears and seen it 
widely reprinted. When Mr. Nrxon said 
we finally have a Secretary of State who 
stands up to the Communists, he was 
displaying not only a startling disregard 
for historical fact, but a weird inconsist- 


ency with some of his own previous 
statements. 


For example, on August 31, 1953, Mr. 


Nrxon said: 


Regardless of any disagreement we might 
have over the conduct of the Korean war, 
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let us recognize right now that the decision 
to go into Korea was right. It was right 
because the Communists had to be stopped. 

In the past I have had occasion to dis- 
agree with the former President of the United 
States, Mr. Truman, on many issues. But in 
making this decision, he was right and he 
deserves credit for making it. (Reprinted 
in U. S. News & World Report, September 11, 
1953, p. 31.) 


Mr. Nrxon, was this not standing up to 
the Communists? Also, the short mem- 
ories of the Vice President and other 
Republican orators seem to have forgot- 
ten: the Truman Doctrine, halting Com- 
munist aggression in Greece and Turkey; 
the Marshall plan, eliminating some of 
the seeds of communism in Europe; the 
Berlin airlift, defeating the Russian aim 
of seizing all of Berlin; the North At- 
lantic and other mutual defense treaties; 
and the over-all policy of the Marshall- 
Truman-Acheson foreign program of re- 
sistance to, and containment of, Com- 
munist expansion. 

Mr. Speaker, this campaign of misrep- 
resentation of the foreign policy of the 
previous Democratic administration 
started early in the history of the new 
administration. 


THE CASE OF THE 7TH FLEET 


A little over a year ago—on February 
18, 1953—I took the floor of the House to 
comment on that part of the President’s 
state of the Union message that referred 
to the United States 7th Fleet. 

In his message, the President stated as 
a new policy that “the 7th Fleet no longer 
be employed to shield Communist China,” 
Message of February 2, 1953. 

This was apparently the new admin- 
istration's first attempt to merchandise 
something as a bold new program which 
wasn’t particularly new, and, in the 
process, more than a little distortion and 
misrepresentation was used. 

The President’s reference to a shield 
in his message was apparently designed 
as a headline catcher, and the effect was 
more to mislead than to lead. The im- 
pression was clearly given that the 
United States 7th Fleet between Formosa 
and the China mainland was actually 
and effectively serving as a shield for the 
Chinese Communists as well as the Na- 
tionalists. 

The President's reference of the 7th 
Fleet as a shield between the Nationals 
and the Communist mainland was ap- 
parently designed to misrepresent the 
foreign policy of the Truman adminis- 
tration. Editorial comment on this part 
of President Eisenhower's address fol- 
lowed the calculated pattern. Said the 
New York Herald Tribune, February 3, 
1953: 

That we should continue to protect the 
Chinese mainland, after the hostile and ag- 
gressive conduct of the Peking government, 
seems, indeed, an anomaly. 


The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
editorially commented: 


The former policy, as the President sees 
it in the light of experience since, meant that 
the United States Navy was required to serve 
as an arm of Communist China. * * * The 
new policy is momentous, far reaching in its 
implications, 


The Chattanooga Times editorially re- 
ferred to the President’s announcement 
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that “he is neutralizing the United 
States 7th Fleet insofar as it restrained 
the Chinese Nationalists from action 
against Communist China.” 

Another newspaper, the Chicago Daily 
Tribune, commented editorially on the 
New China Policy. Said the Tribune, the 
President stated “that the 7th Fleet 
would no longer be used to prevent the 
Chinese on Formosa from seeking to re- 
conquer their homeland.” The Tribune 
did add, realistically, “The mere permis- 
sion to Chiang to go ahead and invade 
China can have little meaning unless he 
has the means with which to do it.” 

The expected comments came from 
most of the Nation’s leading newspapers. 
The idea was put across, more or less as 
a fact, that the Nationalists had been 
completely restrained from attacking the 
mainland and now they would be free 
to do so. 

There was an occasional voice of pro- 
test in the press, such as this comment 
by the Denver Post: 

In ordering the 7th United States Fleet 
withdrawn from the strait separating Com- 
munist China from the Chinese Nationalists’ 
refuge on Formosa, Mr. Eisenhower insisted 
that fleet had been used as a defensive arm. 
* * * A shield for Communist China. He 
made no reference to the fleet's function in 
protecting Formosa from invasion—the sole 
purpose given for its assignment by Ike’s 
predecessor in office. 


But this type of protest to the misrep- 
resentation in the President’s statement 
was rare. The idea had been success- 
fully promoted that we would no longer 
defend Communist China from Chiang’s 
forces. 

The only thing wrong with this great 
play for the headlines was that it did 
not exactly fit the facts. As I pointed 
out shortly after the President’s state- 
ment was made, the 7th Fleet had not 
been stopping the Nationalists from 
doing what they pleased for about a 
year. President Eisenhower must have 
known this. The President knew when 
he made this statement that the Chinese 
Nationalists had for some months been 
conducting pinprick raids on Commu- 
nist-held territory from the islands of 
Quemoy and Pescadores. In his state 
of the Union message the President had 
further stated: 

We certainly have no obligation to protect 
a nation fighting us in Korea, 


This assertion was clearly not in keep- 
ing with the facts. The suggestion that 
we were in fact protecting Communist 
China from the Nationalists was pure 
nonsense, and the President knew it. It 
was at least the President’s duty to 
explain fully how the situation had 
greatly changed since 1950. 

As I said over a year ago: 

Every fairminded person knows the 7th 
Fleet was placed for the protection of For- 
mosa, which is so important to our global 
defense plans. 


Anyone at all familiar with the sit- 
uation at the time of the 7th Fleet order 
by President Truman was fully aware 
that the main purpose of the Fleet was 
to protect the Chinese Nationalists on 
Formosa from the Communists. To im- 
ply the opposite in promoting what was 
termed a “bold new policy” was not only 
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gross misrepresentation, but a sharp 
departure from bipartisanship in foreign 
affairs. 

Now what has been the effect of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s order of over a year 
ago regarding the 7th Fleet? Have the 
Nationalists swung into action with fre- 
quent attacks on the Communist main- 
land? What has been the effect of what 
was announced as a sensational new 
policy? 

EVENTS SINCE THE EISENHOWER ORDER 


The Chinese News Service, an infor- 
mation agency of the Chinese National- 
ist Government, in its weekly news bul- 
letins since February 1953 has reported 
the following military actions taken by 
the Nationalists against the mainland. 
These do not inclu le actions of nonmili- 
tary guerillas on the mainland: 


One of the most successful operations was 
carried out on Nanjih Island off Central 
Fukien Coast, north of the Government-held 
Quemoy Island last October 10, 1952, when 
over 2,000 Communists were killed and 800 
taken prisoner. Two days earlier, the anti- 
Red fighters landed at Chikwanshan, Yengyu, 
and Seton Islands off the southern Chekiang 
coast, north of Wenchow Bay, annihilating 
three companies of the Red garrison. In one 
of the more recent seaborne attacks, 1 unit 
killed 200 Communists on Tsungming Island 
at the mouth of the Yangtze River last 
December 6, 1952. (Chinese News Service 
Bulletin, February 8, 1953, p. 3.) 


It will be noted that the above hap- 
pened before the President’s 7th Fleet 
order. 

Three Red motorized boats were soundly 
beaten on February 9 [1953] near Wenchow 
Bay, 65 miles south of Tachen Island, off the 
Chekiang coast. * * * In the sharp exchange 
of fire, the Red boat Chieh Hsin was sunk, 
and the two others, the Min Kwang and the 
200-ton Yalu River, were compelled to sur- 
render. Over 100 Chinese Reds were killed 
and 47 taken prisoner. * * * The naval en- 
counters were followed on February 13 by a 
raid on Meichow Island, off central Fukien 
coast, north of Quemoy Island. The anti- 
Red fighters landed without meeting oppo- 
sition from the Communist garrison which 
had fled. The raiders withdrew the follow- 
ing day. Meichow had been attacked and 
occupied by guerrillas on January 28, 1952. 
In that raid over 100 Reds were slain and 
120 others were taken prisoner. (Chinese 
News Service Bulletin, February 24, 1953, 
p. 3.) 

Two Communist gunboats were sunk and 
two others damaged on April 6 in naval 
action off the Chekiang coast. 

In the first half of March Marine guerrillas 
fought 11 engagements off the Kwangtung 
coast. Seven Communist supply craft and 
three armed motorized junks were sunk, 
One vessel carrying 100 tons of medical sup- 
plies was captured. 

Guerrillas landed on Huangchi Island on 
March 15, 1952. No resistance met, a Red 
motorized junk loaded with gasoline was 
sunk. 

One hundred guerrillas raided Antung Is- 
land near Bias Bay in southern Kwangtung 
on March 15. Forty Communists killed. 
Two 72-ton seagoing fishing boats seized on 
April 7. (Chinese News Service Bulletin, 
April 15, 1953, p. 3.) 

Over 1,200 Chinese Communists slain and 
wounded and 97 taken prisoners during a 
raid on 4 islands near Wenchow Bay in 
southern Chekiang on June 19. One 37-mm. 
antitank gun, four 82-mm. mortars, four 
60-mm. mortars, three coilless rifles, and a 
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number of Russian-made burp guns were 
captured. (Chinese News Service Bulletin, 
June 30, 1953, p. 1.) 

Striking within sight of the mainland, a 
seaborne force landed in strength on Red- 
held Tungshan Island, about 150 miles west 
of Taiwan and midway between Amoy and 
Swatow off the Fukien coast on July 16. 
The anti-Communist guerillas from undis- 
closed island bases routed four battalions 
of Chinese Communist troops, estimated at 
2,400, and captured 300. The assault lasted 
36 hours, from July 16 to 18. Coming after 
the surprise hit-and-run attacks on three is- 
lands in the Wenchow Bay in Chekiang 
Province last month, the Tungshan opera- 
tion was comparable in scale to the success- 
ful raid on Nanjih Island in northern Fu- 
kian last October, when more than 2,000 
Reds were slain and 800 taken prisoner. It 
was the first well organized raid on a densely 
populated Communist-held island city 
+ + + after thoroughly wrecking the mili- 
tary installations on the island, the marine 
raiders withdrew. (Chinese News Service 
Bulletin, July 21, 1953, p. 1.) 

The number of Chinese Communists 
killed and wounded during the seaborne 
guerrilla attack on Tungshan Island from 
July 16 to 18 was officially placed by the 
political department of the Ministry of Na- 
tional Defense in Taipei on July 22 at more 
than 2,000 and the number of captured Reds 
at 485. The raiders * * * destroyed 5 
enemy trucks, 7 motor junks, and 9 wooden 
junks. They captured 975 pieces of weapon, 
including 3 artillery pieces, 15 mortars, 10 
heavy machine guns, 72 light machine guns, 
503 rifles, 1 bazooka, 6 carbines, and 285 
burp guns. (Chinese News Service Bulletin, 
July 28, 1953, p. 2.) 

The Chinese Air Force confirmed the re- 
port that its planes dropped 30 million 
propaganda leafiets on Shanghai and other 
cities along the Chinese coast on the night 
of February 13. All the planes returned to 
their base safely. 

The raid, the largest in the past 5 years, 
took the Communists by surprise. (Chinese 
News Service Bulletin, February 16, 1954, 
p. 2.) 


It is obvious that what has happened 
since the widely-heralded Presidential 
order on the 7th Fleet has been the 
same type of sporadic raid previously 
conducted on Communist-held islands. 
As the first news item above indicates, 
such raids were going on before the 
sensationalized order was announced in 
February 1953. 

Perhaps the biggest raid of £11 was the 
last-mentioned item, when the Nation- 
alists recently bombed Communist China 
heavily—with leaflets. 

UNFORTUNATE DEPARTURE FROM BIPARTISAN- 
SHIP 

Mr. Nrxon, in his radio and television 
speech of March 13, made a further dis- 
tressing departure from bipartisanship 
in foreign policy. His speech, inciden- 
tally, was in reply to Adlai Stevenson’s 
plea that we return to bipartisanship, 
putting an end to slander, dissension and 
deception. The Vice President continued 
what is apparently a program of mis- 
representation of our previous foreign 
policy. Mr. Nrxon asserted, among other 
things, that— 

First. The foreign policy of the pre- 
vious administration had failed. 

Second. That the predecessors to Mr. 
Dulles as Secretary of State were taken 
in by the Communists, and were unwill- 
ing to stand up to them, 
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Third. This administration has 
adopted a new policy, or new principle 
as follows: 

Rather than let the Communists nibble 
us to death all over the world in little wars 
we would rely in the future primarily on 
our massive mobile retaliatory power which 
we could use in our discretion against the 
major source of aggression at times and 
places that we chose. 


Fourth. The best way to avoid war is 
“to let the great aggressive powers who 
threaten war know that if they begin 
one they will be held responsible for 
their acts.” The suggestion was that 
this, too, was a new policy, and that 
the previous administration was willing 
to fight endlessly other Korean-type 
wars ir the future. 

LET’s LOOK AT THE RECORD 


Mr. Nrxon’s insinuations and outright 
assertions need to be answered and re- 
futed. The sooner we can set the record 
straight and return to a bipartisan for- 
eign policy the better for the security of 
America. 

The Vice President’s assertion that the 
foreign policy of the Truman adminis- 
tration had failed is of course ridiculous. 
The best proof of this is that in no major 
respect has the present administration 
changed our foreign policy. And unless 
the Republicans take credit for the death 
of Stalin there have been no major ac- 
complishments as a result of any funda- 
mental change in policy. More em- 
phasis, it is true, has been placed on 
slogans and some techniques of psycho- 
logical warfare, but the results of some 
of these gimmicks have been as confus- 
ing to some parts of the world as they 
have been enlightening. I suspect that 
the administration is finally learning 
that the winning of word battles, or 
speech battles, is not in fact the winning 
of significant victory. 

It is all the more surprising to hear 
from the President's official spokesman 
that the foreign policy of the previous 
administration had failed, when two of 
the chief foreign policy actors in the 
previous administration were Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and John Foster Dulles. 

Mr. Nrxon approaches slander when 
he suggests that previous Secretaries of 
State—these were, I repeat, Gen. George 
C. Marshall and Dean Acheson, and in- 
clude Cordell Hull, James F. Byrnes, and 
Edward Stettinius—were taken in by the 
Communists and were unwilling to stand 
up to them. 

It has surprised many persons that 
Mr. Nrxon, with the President’s sanc- 
tion, would issue such an indirect but 
definite attack upon not only Dean 
Acheson but General Marshall and 
others as well. General Marshall’s rec- 
ord of service to his country and his un- 
questioned loyalty and integrity need no 
defense. 

As for Dean Acheson’s policy toward 
the Soviet Union, our present free world 
collective security system is largely the 
product of his endeavors; our present 
foreign policy is largely the product of 
his untiring work often under merciless 
and unwarranted criticism from certain 
individuals on the other side of the aisle. 
There are indications that some Mem- 
bers will soon be subjecting Mr. Dulles 
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to similar carping criticism. Perhaps 
this is in part because he was so inti- 
mately associated with the foreign policy 
of the previous administration. 
Although from the vantage point of 
hindsight we may note mistakes, Dean 
Acheson was not taken in by the Com- 
munists; there was no instance when he 
was unwilling to stand up to them. Let 
his own words set the record straight as 
to his policy toward the Soviet Union: 
What course of action will enable us to 
maintain our freedom and bring about a 
peaceful resolution of this world crisis; or, 
if despite our best efforts aggression does 
take place, will provide a basis for defeating 
it? * * © The course of action we have 
chosen is to join with our allies in building 
the strength of the free world as a bulwark 


against Soviet aggression. The purpose of 
this strength is not aggression. It is the 
very opposite. It is to deter such aggression. 
This involves building military strength, but 
it requires no less the buttressing of all the 
other forms of power—economic, political, 
social, and moral—and the utmost resolu- 
tion and unity among the free nations of 
the world. (Speech of November 29, 1950.) 


In fighting the Soviet threat to the 
free world, Acheson rejected and repudi- 
ated isolationism, appeasement, and the 
idea of preventive war. His policy was 
to resist communism, to build situations 
of strength, to work for eventual settle- 
ment without war, and he accepted the 
fact that the course ahead is hard, long, 
and dangerous. It is nearly slanderous 
for Mr. Nixon to suggest that Acheson or 
General Marshall or Mr. Byrnes were not 
courageous fighters of communism, 


HOW NEW IS THE NEW LOOK? 


Mr. Nrxon in his speech was also at- 
tempting to spread the erroneous im- 
pression that the administration had 
adopted a new policy in that we would 
no longer let the Communists nibble us 
to death all over the world. 

Mr. Nrxon knows, or should know, that 
this was not the policy of the previous 
administration. At the time of the 
armistice agreement in Korea in July 
1953, it was disclosed that 19 months 
earlier the 16 participating member na- 
tions, under the leadership of the United 
States, had agreed to make a declara- 
tion which contained this statement: 

The consequences of such a breach of the 
armistice would be so grave that, in all 
probability, it would not be possible to 
pa hostilities within the frontiers of 

orea. 


This concept, agreed upon in January 
1952, is now being advertised as part of 
a new principle or New Look, in military- 
foreign policy. But it was part of the 
policy of the previous administration. 
This should be well known to both the 
President and Mr. NIXON. 

It would also be surprising if this 
policy, of possible atomic retaliation 
against those responsible for Communist 
aggression, agreed upon as early as Jan- 
uary 1952, were not known to Mem- 
bers of Congress. If not, they were not 
listening to Winston Churchill when he 
addressed the Congress in joint session 
on January 17, 1952. In that notable 
speech Mr. Churchill stated: 


We welcome your patience in the armistice 
negotiations and our two countries are 
agreed that if the truce we seek is reached, 
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only to be broken, our response will be 
prompt, resolute, and effective, 


Such a concept is currently being 
widely promoted and merchandised as 
a new foreign policy. 

It is significant, however, that the 
foreign-military policy of the previous 
administration was unwilling to rely too 
heavily on only one type of deterrence 
to further aggression. The previous ad- 
ministration, with a keen understand- 
ing of devious Soviet tactics, recognized 
the possibility that in certain cases we 
could better afford a small, limited war 
than an all-out, totally destructive 
world war III. Therefore, the previous 
administration was building up truly 
balanced military forces, designed not 
only to deter world war III, but also de- 
signed to deter or win the nibbling-type 
of war-by-satellite technique which we 
are likely to face in the future. 


MR. TRUMAN’S COURAGEOUS DECISIONS 


A primary objective of the foreign poli- 
cy of the previous administration was 
stated by President Truman in his ad- 
dress to Congress on Greek-Turkish aid. 
Mr. Truman said: 

One of the primary objectives of the for- 
eign policy of the United States is the crea- 
tion of conditions in which we and other na- 
tions will be able to work out a way of life 
free from coercion. * We shall not real- 
ize our objectives, however, unless we are 
willing to help free peoples to maintain their 
free institutions and their national integrity 
against aggressive movements that seek to 
impose upon them totalitarian regimes 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 93, part 2, 
p. 1981). 


These do not sound like the words of 
a man who was unwilling to stand up to 
communism. 

This was only one of the many cou- 
rageous decisions taken by Mr. Truman 
in his determination to build the strength 
of the free world in resistance to com- 
munism. It is surprising that Mr. Tru- 
man’s record of positive leadership and 
courageous decisions needs to be noted 
here, but the suggestions by Republican 
orators that the new administration is 
the first to really stand up to commu- 
nism calls for a brief reminder of Mr. 
Truman’s bold record. 

As I have already noted, Mr. Truman’s 
courageous action in stopping Commu- 
nist aggression in Korea now receives bi- 
partisan praise. But Mr. Truman was 
fighting the expansion of communism 
long before the Korean decision. The 
Truman doctrine regarding aid to 
Greece, Turkey, and the Middle East was 
a bold decision to stop communism in its 
tracks. This was followed by the Mar- 
shall plan, the North Atlantic Treaty, 
and other mutual-security pacts. 

But there are other decisions made by 
Mr. Truman that have resulted in free- 
world strength. These are often over- 
looked. There is much talk today of our 
massive retaliatory power. Mr. Truman 
courageously led the fight to expand our 
atomic power. Often against the advice 
of experts and others, he pushed for the 
development of our military strength 
with the latest weapons. 

One of Mr. Truman’s most courageous 
decisions, for which he is due full credit, 
was the decision to go ahead with the 
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development of the hydrogen bomb. He 
made this decision in the face of wide- 
spread objections by some members of 
the Atomic Energy Commission and 
other responsible advisory groups and 
atomic experts. It was a courageous de- 
cision for the former President to make. 
He made it, over the objections of many 
atomic experts, because of his firm belief 
that we must possess the strongest weap- 
ons to combat communism. He also 
had faith in the value of pursuing scien- 
tifie developments for the betterment of 
mankind. The record also shows that 
Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson and 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson also 
supported President Truman in the H- 
bomb decision. 

The strength of the free world today is 
& monumental tribute to courage, fore- 
sight, and determination of President 
Truman and his abiding concern for the 
national security and general welfare of 
the people of the United States and the 
free world. One could go on and men- 
tion many, many other bold decisions 
made by Mr. Truman during his term of 
office. His was always the final author- 
ity and decision-making power that is 
responsible for much of the collective 
strength of the free world today. There- 
fore, it is not only shocking, but very sur- 
prising, that spokesmen of the present 
administration are stating bluntly, or 
implying, that until January 1953, this 
country was governed by an adminis- 
tration that did not stand up to, or was 
somehow taken in by world communism. 


MRE. ACHESON FOUGHT WORLD COMMUNISM 


As a member of the House Armed 
Services Committee, I also clearly recall 
Mr. Acheson’s forthright stand against 
communism and his constant advocacy 
of a militarily strong America. 

Before the Communist aggression in 
Korea, Mr. Acheson was telling us on 
the Armed Services Committee—hear- 
ings on Selective Service Act extension, 
January 25, 1950, page 5164: 


The fundamental objective of American 
foreign policy is the maintenance of world 
peace. We have constantly worked within 
the framework of the United Nations to help 
develop adequate means of insuring inter- 
national peace and security. That peace is 
not yet more secure is no fault of the United 
Nations organization or of the United States, 
but is traced directly to the record of ob- 
structionism and intransigence of the U. S. 
S. R., a record with which all of you are 
completely familiar. 


Mr. Acheson continued: 


It is, therefore, n in our efforts to 
maintain world peace that we strengthen 
both the determination and the ability of 
the free world successfully to resist aggres- 
sion, For weakness invites aggression—di- 
rect and indirect—and to remain free the 
nations of the free world must be strong, 
both economically and in terms of their de- 
fensive capabilities. 


Explaining his support for selective 
service extension early in 1950, Mr. 
Acheson observed: 


It is necessary in the event of any emer- 
gency to put us quickly into a strong de- 
fensive and, if necessary, offensive posture. 


Mr. Speaker, these words did not 
sound then, nor do they sound now, as 
if they were spoken by a man who was 
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unwilling to stand up to the Commu- 
nists. 
THE NEW LOOK AND INDOCHINA 

Finally, what do Mr. Nrxon’s bold 
words of his radio-TV speech mean when 
applied to the serious situation today in 
Indochina? I did not hear Mr. NIxon 
advocate that we dispatch our strategic 
bombers to obliterate Peiping or Mos- 
cow, although it is clear that Peiping 
and Moscow share the responsibility for 
the Viet Minh aggression. Mr. NIXON 
said we should let the aggressors know 
that, in his words, they will be held 
responsible for their acts.” How well 
does such a New Look policy work in 
Indochina? ‘There are many Chinese 
Communist soldiers fighting our French 
allies in Indochina today. If Mr. NIXON, 
or other administration leaders, believe 
that we should retaliate instantly against 
Peiping or Moscow, if they do not with- 
draw their heavy material and other 
support to Viet Minh, then they should 
say so. Or if they believe that American 
ground troops should be sent to aid the 
French forces in Indochina, we should 
know about this at once. But the deli- 
cate situation in Indochina seems to me 
to illustrate some of the fundamental 
flaws in a New Look policy as Mr. NIXON 
has stated it. 

I am willing to admit that there are 
strong suggestions from other adminis- 
tration quarters that the Vice President 
has overmerchandised what, until re- 
cently, was being called the New Look. 
I hope that the President and Secretary 
of State will continue to clarify for all 
Americans, with special memos to Mr. 
Nixon, our present military and foreign 
policies. I also hope the President will 
assume a positive leadership at once. 

1 further hope President Eisenhower 
will banish the hucksters, merchandis- 
ers, and slogan makers from the White 
House, the State Department, and the 
Pentagon. I pray that we may return 
to a dignified debate on matters vital 
to our national security and world peace. 
And most of all I pray that we begin 
to return to a truly bipartisan foreign 
policy, 


POWER OF 1952 MODEL HYDROGEN 
BOMB 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELD] is recognized for 
45 minutes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 31, the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, Mr. Lewis L. 
Strauss, made the most important, au- 
thoritative statement regarding the de- 
velopment of hydrogen weapons that has 
been made to date. The significance 
of this statement, if understood by the 
people of the world, should be the basis 
of a revolutionary change in our con- 
cepts of military offense and defense, 
and our methods of civilian defense. It 
should be the cause of a complete new 
approach to international relations. 

I wish to commend Chairman Strauss 
for revealing these facts. 

I wish to commend the President of 
the United States for declassifying the 
November 1952 hydrogen weapon test 
film. It is important, however, to realize 
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that it is a censored film and does not 
tell the whole story. I do not say this 
in a disparaging way. Some of the dele- 
tions from the film, in my opinion, are 
justified on the grounds of national 
security. But enough has been revealed 
to give the people substantial informa- 
tion regarding the scope and power of 
the 1952 weapons. The still pictures 
which have also been declassified and 
released, have received wide publication 
in our newspapers, and are also valuable 
in bringing more knowledge to the peo- 
ple on this subject. 

I call attention especially to the pic- 
ture of the fireball, upon which the sky- 
line of the city of New York has been 
superimposed; we should note that the 
fireball itself, which is reported to be 
3% miles in diameter, has a concussion 
force of unreported millions of tons. 
This unparalleled force has a concurrent 
heat intensity which could only be 
measured in millions of degrees centi- 
grade. It also is saturated with deadly, 
radio- active substances. 

Chairman STERLING COLE, of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, made a 
speech recently in Chicago in which he 
stated in terms of the radii of circles, the 
areas which would be destroyed and 
damaged by this bomb. When reduced 
to square miles, the figures are as fol- 
lows: complete destruction, 33 square 
miles; severe to moderate destruction, 
154 square miles; and light to unknown 
destruction, 314 square miles. 

Now, let us turn to the picture of the 
giant mushroom cloud, which is an 
artist’s conception of the cloud’s appear- 
ance from aboard a ship, 50 miles away. 
The very important factor, to people who 
might be under a 100-mile diameter 
cloud such as this, is that this cloud is 
permeated with deadly radioactivity. 
Any strong downcurrent of air or rain- 
fall which might occur over this cloud, 
could cause a precipitation of radio-ac- 
tivity with fatal results. 

Getting back to the blast effect and 
the instantaneous combustion of inflam- 
mable substances which would occur, I 
believe it is accurate to say that it is im- 
possible, at this time, to estimate how 
many miles of raging fires would occur 
by almost instantaneous combusion and 
the subsequent spreading of the fires by 
tornadolike winds resulting from the 
vacuum created in the central explosion 
column of the bomb. Destruction of fire- 
fighting equipment and personnel, and 
loss of water pressure are, of course, un- 
known factors. 

These statements are made for the 
purpose of helping the people under- 
stand some of the pictures which have 
been publicized. It is obvious, from the 
location of the fireball, that this explo- 
sion occurred very close to the earth’s 
surface. In such instances a great deal 
of the force is concentrated in a compar- 
atively small circle. If the same bomb 
were dropped from a plane and exploded 
from 1,000 to 3,000 feet above the earth, 
the area of complete destruction would 
be enormously increased. Significant 
computations of this are no doubt in 
existence, but, of course, are classified. 
The comparative blast and pressure va- 
riations between the ground explosions 
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and the air drop explosions in previous 
atomic tests have been made. 

This point of difference is important 
and we must take it into consideration in 
order to realize that the whole story has 
not yet been told. 

It is also most important for us to 
keep in our minds the fact that all of 
these data and all of these films and pic- 
tures, which have just been declassified, 
pertain to the first thermonuclear ex- 
plosion which occurred in November 
1952. These data do not apply to the 
March 1, 1954, explosion. It has been 
said many times that the March 1 ex- 
plosion was far greater. 

I have commended President Eisen- 
hower and Chairman Strauss for their 
declassification of this important mate- 
rial. I believe they have rendered an 
invaluable service to the people by mak- 
ing these facts known. However, this is 
just a partial release of the facts and 
figures resulting from the test 19 months 
ago. If it is wise to release this 19- 
month-old data to the people, so they 
can have a better understanding of the 
effects of the 1952 hydrogen weapon, the 
same logic must be applied to the March 
1954 test and to the known scientific 
facts regarding a thermonuclear explo- 
sion in the Soviet Union some 8 months 
ago. 

The people are paying for these weap- 
ons with their dollars today. 

They may have to pay with their lives 
tomorrow. 

They are entitled to know the facts to 
the utmost degree consistent with the 
military offensive and defensive strategy 
on behalf of our Nation. 

CIVIL DEFENSE IN THE HYDROGEN AGE 


It is because I am convinced that 
thermonuclear weapons have increased 
the problems of military and civilian de- 
fense many thousandfold that I have 
been constrained to state that civil de- 
fense is completely inadequate and un- 
less improved it will become a national 
scandal. As now constituted, it is a 
snare and a delusion. 

My criticism of civil defense, as now 
constituted, is aimed at no individual or 
group of people who now may be strug- 
gling with this problem in the Federal 
Civil Defense Agency. 

My criticism is more in the nature of 
an analysis of the problem of civilian 
defense in the light of new considera- 
tions brought about by the development 
of hydrogen weapons. It is obvious to 
any thinking person that our previous 
careless and indifferent attitude in Con- 
gress and the Nation must be seriously 
reviewed. If constructive suggestions 
can be made, now is the time to make 
them. 

First, I believe we cannot divorce the 
problem of civilian defense from mili- 
tary defense. The head of the Depart- 
ment of Civil Defense should be a mem- 
ber of the National Security Council in 
order to properly integrate his respon- 
sibilities with those of the Department 
of Defense. 

In order to plan civilian defense prop- 
erly, we must have as accurate an esti- 
mate as possible of the time period be- 
tween the first radar warning and the 
actual dropping of an enemy bomb on 
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each specific United States target city. 
All civilian defense plans must be based 
on the number of hours of grace we have 
to place those plans in operation. Once 
this basic time period is officially de- 
termined, specific plans can be worked 
out for each city. 

Let me give my personal opinion as of 
today on the subject of adequate warn- 
ing time. 

We do not have a radar warning sys- 
tem, at this time, which will give the 
hours of warning necessary to operate a 
successful plan of civilian evacuation or 
defense for our great cities which are 
located near our eastern, western, and 
northern national boundaries. 

Assuming that it will be our national 
policy to improve our radar warning 
services for use during the few years 
remaining before long-range rocket 
missiles replace piloted planes, it is per- 
tinent to ask, What can be done to solve 
the problem of civilian defense?” 

Many factors enter into such plan- 
ning—I shall mention a few—number 
of egress roads from a city; roads re- 
served for military traffic; permanent 
bridges and alternate emergency pon- 
toon bridges over adjoining water 
courses; population mass to be moved 
out of the city and the factors of ad- 
joining suburban population of nearby 
cities; transportation facilities, public 
and private, and orderly planned use 
thereof; perimeter facilities—mobile 
and stationary—for basic care of evac- 
uated population; hospital, medical, sur- 
gical, plasma, serum, and so forth, and 
supplies for fringe survivors and those 
otherwise in need of such aid. 

Just to mention the above factors, and 
they are only a few that are involved, 
is enough to indicate the complexity of 
the civil defense problem. It also indi- 
cates the importance of further study 
of this vital subject so that we might 
formulate the best possible plan before 
the tragic hour of need. 

The responsibility for accurate esti- 
mates of the warning time period rests 
upon our military radar warning forces. 

The responsibility for basic planning 
of civil defense plans cannot be dis- 
charged by cities or States acting alone— 
there must be Federal participation. 

The integration of civil defense plans 
with military defense plans is absolutely 
imperative—utilization of roads, trans- 
portation, movement of military and 
civilian personnel, supplies relating to 
shelter, food, water, medicine, and so 
forth, cannot be separated. 

The financial burden must be spread 
over the whole economy, as it cannot be 
carried by the relatively few heavily- 
populated industrial target cities which 
would most likely be attacked. This 
means that the largest part of the ex- 
pense must be considered a major Fed- 
eral obligation and not a local obliga- 
tion only. I refuse to waste time in 
argument over Federal versus local ob- 
ligations. Commonsense dictates a sin- 
gle answer—Federal. 

At this point, however, we must de- 
cide whether compliance with a basic 
minimum civil defense plan, formulated 
by Federal-State cooperation, shall be 
made mandatory upon civilian popula- 
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tions. My answer to that question is 
“Yes.” 

Federal and State laws should be 
passed which would make compliance a 
national defense obligation. We cannot 
depend on voluntary compliance and co- 
operation. 

If all-out hydrogen war occurs, all-out 
military and civilian defense will become 
absolutely necessary for national and 
individual survival. It no longer be- 
comes a question of an individual's de- 
cision as to his cooperation. The na- 
tional survival demands his cooperation. 

It is because I am so earnestly con- 
vinced that national defense is impos- 
sible under the hydrogen weapon attack 
unless all our resources, both military 
and civilian, are properly integrated and 
used to their maximum effectiveness, 
that I have felt it my duty to speak on 
this subject. 

It is because of my conviction of Fed- 
eral responsibility and the need for Fed- 
eral leadership in the field of civilian 
defense that I have prepared a joint 
resolution which I hope will be seriously 
considered by the appropriate House 
and Senate committees and subsequently 
acted on by the Congress. 

Its purpose is to create a Department 
of Civil Defense with cabinet status. It 
provides for appropriate officials and 
proposes that the Secretary of the new 
Department shall be a member of the 
National Security Council. 

Its purpose is to study the present 
problem of civilian defense, to formulate 
the best possible plans of defense for tar- 
get cities and areas, and proposes that 
the new Department have authority to 
discharge Federal responsibility to the 
millions of our citizens who, at this 
time, would be helpless, panic-stricken 
victims of a possible attack by an enemy 
using hydrogen bombs. 


THE COAL INDUSTRY IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. BYRD] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, upon sev- 
eral previous occasions, I have com- 
mented on the serious economic situa- 
tion which obtains in the State of West 
Virginia and particularly in my district. 
In that area, there are thousands of un- 
employed citizens, most of whom are coal 
miners. Mines are closing; associated 
industries are suffering tremendously; 
and many stores and small businesses 
are going on the rocks. 

This is not a new or sudden develop- 
ment. It has been growing worse with 
the passage of each week and each 
month. There are several factors that 
have contributed to the economic plight 
of this region, one of which is, as I have 
so consistently maintained, the cheap 
foreign residual oil which is being 
dumped in ever-increasing quantities on 
the Atlantic seaboard. I have pro- 
tested this policy of uncontrolled imports, 
and I have called for a change, but to 
no avail. 

Last week I was informed by the West 
Virginia Bureau of Employment Security 
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that unemployment in my State has 
passed the figure of 60,000. Applica- 
tions numbering 51,350 were on file with 
the employment bureau in March. This 
is an increase of 27,500, or 115 percent, 
over the figure for the corresponding 
month of last year. Total employment 
in the mining industry has dropped from 
131,700 in 1948 to 82,900 in February of 
this year. Over 20,000 of these unem- 
ployed people are in my district. Six 
thousand are in my own county, and this 
figure constitutes about 25 percent of 
the labor force in the county. 

Many of these jobless people have suf- 
fered the grim experience of having their 
unemployment compensation termi- 
nated weeks and weeks ago. They are 
now on relief. Hundreds of families do 
not have enough to eat. I am pleased to 
give public recognition to the United 
States Department of Agriculture for its 
quick and effective response to urgent 
pleas made in behalf of these unfortu- 
nate people. In mid-January of this 
year, I contacted Mr. Marshall P. Driggs, 
Chief, Direct Distribution Branch, Food 
Distribution Division, Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, and requested that ade- 
quate amounts of food from Government 
surplus stocks be provided for distribu- 
tion in southern West Virginia. I met 
with an encouraging and immediate re- 
sponse to my request, and many carloads 
of cheese, butter, dried milk, canned 
meats, and shortening have subsequently 
been channeled into that area and have 
brought succor and relief to a suffering 
people. The distribution is continuing 
through the cooperation on the State 
level of the West Virginia Department of 
Public Assistance, the United Mine 
Workers of America, and the Salvation 
Army. There are certain problems of 
emergency certification and delivery, 
and all of these matters cannot be 
worked out overnight, but the program 
is progressing and relief is getting 
through. I have been informed that 
beans and potatoes are in the process of 
being added to the list. In order that 
this administration and the Congress 
may know of the gravity of the situation 
existing in West Virginia, I wish to state 
that, on the basis of figures obtained last 
week from the Food Distribution Division 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
119,130 people in 26 counties of the State 
are receiving this surplus food. In other 
words, the wolf is at the door of ap- 
proximately 120,000 individuals, and the 
number is growing daily. 

History can perhaps be spoken of as a 
search for food by human beings. My 
people are searching for food, but they 
would much prefer to work for and earn 
it. It is the responsibility of this admin- 
istration to do something about this 
problem, and to do it now. 

Of course, my district has no monopoly 
on the distress. It extends to other dis- 
tricts, and the West Virginia delegation 
in the House has been most alert to the 
responsibilities involved. In one way or 
another, we Representatives from coal 
producing counties and States have en- 
deavored to bring the problems of this 
great basic industry to the attention of 
official Washington. Hard coal as well 
as soft coal is in trouble. The hard coal 
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people have been equally active in try- 
ing to effectuate measures which would 
assist their industry, just as we have in 
the soft coal industry. Yet, I regret to 
report that our combined efforts have 
gotten us nowhere. 

You can well understand, Mr. Speaker, 
that it is with more than a raising of the 
eyebrow that we, who have endeavored to 
implore our Government to take affirma- 
tive steps to assist the Nation’s coal in- 
dustry, now find that a well-calculated, 
well-cultivated campaign is going on un- 
der our noses to make a loan of $100 
million to the European Coal and Steel 
Community. 

It has been interesting to follow this 
development, The first suggestion of the 
proposal rather adroitly appeared in the 
press a few days ago. Mr. Jean Monnet, 
a gentleman well known for his efforts 
in behalf of economic integration in 
Europe, was coming to America to dis- 
cuss this matter, it was reported. Later, 
when Mr. Monnet was due to reach New 
York, it was revealed that the loan prob- 
ably would be made from Foreign Op- 
erations Administration funds. Still 
later, it was carefully hinted that Con- 
gress might be asked to make a special 
loan of $100 million for this purpose, and 
that the funds would be parceled out to 
private firms abroad. The press re- 
ported that informal consultations have 
been held with key congressional leaders 
on the matter. 

Friday’s New York Times carried an 
especially interesting development, and 
revealed that the negotiation originated 
with a suggestion by President Eisen- 
hower last June that United States 
financial help to the coal and steel com- 
munity would stimulate European in- 
tegration in a tangible and useful way.” 
The story then goes on to say: 

One of the primary purposes of the United 
States loan would be to attract the invest- 
ment of European capital into the develop- 
ment activities of the coal and steel com- 
munity. At the present time, authorities 
said, European money is available only on 
a high-interest, short-term basis. 


At this point, I want to make abun- 
dantly clear that I wholly realize the im- 
portance of our efforts to restore the 
free European economy to a self-sustain- 
ing, healthy basis. I realize the impor- 
tance of developing a strong, free West- 
ern Europe. There is no question about 
the desirability of our doing everything 
possible to promote the economic welfare 
of the European Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity. How are we going to continue to 
help others, however, if we allow such 
a vital, basic industry as our own coal 
industry to fall into decline? America is 
the arsenal of the free world, and coal is 
the foundation of our whole productive 
strength. We know of the importance 
of coal during a time of war, and how it 
would be impossible to get our military 
machine into high gear withoutit. Coal 
is vested with a marked national interest, 
and we are only inviting disaster by 
ignoring its well-being. 

The perplexing question naturally fol- 
lows, Mr. Speaker: How can we be so 
zealous of the interests of the coal in- 
dustry in Europe and so blind to the con- 
dition of the coal industry in the United 
States? The administration had better 
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start thinking about this problem of the 
coal crisis in America while the loan for 
the European Coal and Steel Community 
is on the boards. 


TWELFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
BATAAN 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday, here and in the Philippines, 
the 12th anniversary of Bataan was com- 
memorated. We honored the loyalty of 
the Filipino people to democracy by 
passing on the floor of this House the 
bill extending medical benefits to Fili- 
pino veterans. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, 
a Bataan veteran, was with us here 
Thursday, and we were glad to welcome 
him as a former colleague and one whose 
record in war and in peace has won for 
him our lasting esteem and affection. 

The loyalty of the Filipino people to 
us in our hour of need during the last 
war is a source of pride for all Ameri- 
cans, We showed the world that we have 
no imperialistic ambitions and that as 
a people we keep faith with our promises 
and with those who believe in us. When 
the Japanese struck, the Filipino peo- 
ple stood by us to the bitter end. We 
respected them and in return earned also 
their respect and their loyalty. In Asia 
today Philippine-American relationship 
should be an object lesson in the free 
world’s fight against communism. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp the messages of 
President Eisenhower and President 
Magsaysay on Bataan Day and the ad- 
dress delivered by General Romulo at 
the Statler Hotel last Thursday night. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

(The messages and address referred to 
are as follows:) 


MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, April 7, 1954. 
His Excellency CanL OS P. ROMULO, 

Special and Personal Representative 
of the President of the Philippines, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran GENERAL ROMULO: Bataan holds a 
special place in the history of our Nation— 
at once, a tragic defeat and a stirring vic- 
tory. The defeat was military and transient. 
The victory was spiritual and enduring—a 
victory of courage and devotion, won by the 
men who there gave their lives; whose mem- 
ory shall live through generations. By com- 
memorating their deeds, we can win for 
ourselves a share in their great spirit— 
sorely needed in this age of peril. 

To you and to all citizens of the United 
States and the Philippines who are joining 
you at the Bataan Day Dinner in Washington, 
I send my warm greetings. 

Sincerely, 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 


MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT MAGSAYSAY 
MALACANAN, 
Manila, April 7, 1954. 
Twelve years ago, the Armed Forces radio 
on Corregidor, known as the Voice of Free- 
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dom, broadcast its last message to the world. 
This message brought tears and broke hearts 
in your country and mine. The Voice of 
Freedom said: “Bataan has fallen.” 

This—the fall of Bataan—is the event that 
we commemorate today. 

Many have asked, “Why should we com- 
memorate a defeat? Why should we keep the 
painful memory of Bataan alive?” 

The answer to these questions was given 
by the Voice of Freedom on that same fate- 
ful broadcast. Even while it announced the 
fall of Bataan, the Voice of Freedom—look- 
ing beyond the temporary setback and un- 
daunted by the tragedy of the moment— 
proclaimed to all the liberty-loving peoples 
of the world that the spirit which made 
Bataan withstand the inhuman pressure of 
a merciless enemy could not fail. 

The vindication of this prophecy is what 
we truly celebrate whenever we commemo- 
rate Bataan Day. 

In this sense, Bataan was a magnificent 
victory, for that spirit inspired your people 
and mine to carry on with courage and deci- 
sion. It was this spirit that fired your forces 
to fight their way back to Bataan—through 
Guadalcanal, Midway, Tarawa, and a hun- 
dred other outposts of heroism—while our 
people kept the flames of resistance burning 
in our own land. 

Long before Bataan and ever since, our 
peoples have forged a relationship unique in 
the history of nations. Unwelcome strangers 
in the beginning, the Americans came to be 
respected and loved by the Filipinos as the 
preachers and teachers of a political faith 
built on the freedom and dignity of man. 

We have learned the lessons and principles 
of that faith well. We had learned to cher- 
ish them so dearly that we laid down our 
lives—just as your people did—in their 
defense. 

This common faith has again dictated that 
the Americans and the Filipinos should fight 
a new enemy—an enemy which is possibly 
more ruthless and even less Human, since it 
denies that liberty and that dignity which 
lie at the heart of our beliefs. 

Never before—since the memorable day 12 
years ago—have we stood in greater need of 
the spirit of Bataan, so that we may be fired 
anew with greater resolve to fight those 
who would make a mockery of our chosen 
way of life. 

There is something in democracy which 
makes it self-sustaining and which impels it 
to grow even while it proves the hollowness 
of all other competing political doctrines. 
This is the recognition of the innate worth 
of the individual and his essential right to 
pursue happiness in the ways consistent 
with his nature. 

This belief is indestructible, and it was 
in the light of this belief that the men of 
Bataan fought to the end against over- 
whelming odds. 

Today, grave national problems confront 
the Filipinos. We face them realistically— 
knowing the price they must exact—but also 
with faith and confidence. For the men who 
till our farms and run our machines are 
the very same men who, 12 years ago, fired 
their last desperate shots on the rocky hills 
and dusty trails of Bataan. 

They must not fail. 


SPEECH OF GEN. CARLOS P. ROMULO 

It is 12 years today since the fall of Ba- 
taan. Time has dulled the memory of that 
event, and it is not easy to say anything 
exciting about it except to make the scholarly 
observation that it ranks among the great 
lost battles of history, along with Thermopy- 
lae and Bunker Hill and Dunkirk. 

So short is the memory of man and so 
swift the march of events that it now sounds 
somewhat irrelevant to recall who were the 
enemy forces that were locked in mortal 
combat on the beaches and in jungles of 
Bataan. The only thing that seems relevant 
to our time and place is the heroic courage 
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shown by the starving, sick, beleaguered 
Filipino and American troops as they fought 
shoulder to shoulder against an implacable 
enemy. Neither the passing of time nor the 
ironical twists of history can detract from 
the glory of that common sacrifice. 

The official history of the fall of the Philip- 
pines recently published by the United States 
Army seeks to assign various causes to the 
military debacle on Bataan. Though abun- 
dant supplies of all kinds, including food, 
were available, only a small portion of these 
was moved into Bataan before the with- 
drawal; hence, it may be said that the de- 
feat was due to the failure of quartermaster 
operations. Malaria and other diseases deci- 
mated the troops in the jungles, hence, it 
was also a medical defeat. The enemy air 
force completely dominated the air almost 
from the first day of the war, hence, the fall 
of Bataan was due to the absence of a pro- 
tective umbrella of airpower over our defend- 
ing troops. The American naval forces left 
Manila soon after the outbreak of the war, 
and due to the sneak attack on Pearl Harbor, 
the United States Navy was neither willing 
nor able to provide protection for convoys 
to the Philippines; hence, Bataan was the 
inevitable consequence of a previous naval 
defeat. 

On Bataan, therefore, there was a tragic 
lack or shortage of nearly every material 
thing essential to effective resistance against 
the invader; shortage of food and medicines, 
lack of air and naval power. But there was 
no lack of the spiritual force which enabled 
Bataan to stand as a beacon of hope in that 
desperate hour; courage was the one thing 
there that was never in short supply. 

The fall of Bataan was the culmination 
of many failures, big and small, but failure 
of the human spirit was not one of these. 

Therefore, the Voice of Freedom, our radio 
station on Corregidor, spoke the truth when 
it announced the fall of Bataan in these 
words: 

“Bataan has fallen. The Philippine- 
American troops on this war-ravaged and 
blood-stained peninsula have laid down their 
arms. * * * Besieged on land and blockaded 
by sea, cut off from all sources of help in the 
Philippines and in America, these intrepid 
fighters have done all that human endurance 
could bear. 

“For what sustained them through all 
these months of incessant battle was a force 
that was more than merely physical. It was 
the force of an unconquerable faith * * * 
the thought of native land and all that it 
holds most dear, the thought of freedom and 
dignity. * * + 

„Our men have fought a brave and 
bitterly contested struggle. All the world 
will testify to the almost superhuman en- 
durance with which they stood until the last 
in the face of overwhelming odds. 

“But the decision had to come. Men fight- 
ing under the banner of an unshakable faith 
are made of something more than flesh, but 
they are not made of impervious steel. The 
flesh yields at last, endurance melts away, 
and the end of the battle must come. 

“Bataan has fallen, but the spirit that 
made it stand—a beacon to all the liberty- 
loving peoples of the world—cannot fail.” 

The words were honestly spoken, and they 
were also prophetic. For the spirit of liberty 
did not succumb on Bataan. On the third 
day, as it were, it rose again in a glorious 
resurrection. In the towns and cities, in 
the hills and jungles of a conquered Philip- 
pines, the voice of freedom rang and re- 
echoed with undiminished vigor. And all 
the while, across the Pacific, in the farms and 
factories and training camps of America, the 
voice of iiberty grew in volume and intensity, 
answering our own. The final answer came 
on Leyte and Lingayen. 

This is the spirit to which we pay homage 
at this anniversary observance. 

Let us admit at once that the faith and 
courage which our men demonstrated on 
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Bataan are not unique in the annals of mili- 
tary history. No race has a monopoly of 
courage, anc acts of heroism spring from the 
same fountainhead, though they may assume 
different forms, through the centuries. 

What, then, are the elements which make 
the battle of Bataan so deserving of more 
than an emotional backward glance? What 
considerations make it so topical, so fraught 
with relevant lessons at the present time? 

Despite the passage of 12 years and the 
inevitable dulling of memory to which I 
have referred, it would not be an insuper- 
able task to prepare an emotion-packed 
speech on the Battle of Bataan. It would 
not be too difficult, I imagine, to produce a 
tear in the eye and a lump in the throat. 
But apart from the fact that I would not 
knowingly contribute to your collective in- 
digestion at this delightful anniversary din- 
ner, I rather believe that it would be more 
helpful to speak briefly on the special rele- 
vance which this historic event bears to the 
problems of our time and place. 

The first lesson of Bataan is the lesson of 
preparedness. At the time of Pearl Harbor, 
we were not wholly unprepared to meet ag- 
gression against the Philippines. The plans 
for the defense of the Philippines were 
drawn up and carried out under the direc- 
tion of Gen. Douglas MacArthur, who had 
as one of his assistants at that time the 
then Lt. Col. Dwight D. Eisenhower. No 
country in the world could have relied for 
its security on greater military geniuses 
than these. For their part, the people and 
government of the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines, under the leadership of the 
late President Quezon, gave full cooperation 
in the execution of these plans. A national 
defense act was passed providing for the 
training of Filipino troops. At the time of 
Pearl Harbor, the United States was sending 
military equipment and supplies in increas- 
ing volume to the Philippines. 

Nevertheless, the Philippines were at- 
tacked. Why did the enemy attack at the 
precise moment that he did? The answer, 
of course, involves broader considerations 
than the security of the Philippines which, 
after all, formed but one sector of the 
global conflict that ensued. Nevertheless, 
the answer is one on which all military his- 
torians are agreed. The enemy attacked at 
a point in time in which he was certain that 
our military preparations would be too little 
and too late. 

The attack was brought on by our own 
sluggishness and overconfidence. In the end, 
of course, the decision of the enemy turned 
out to be a tragic miscalculation. But on 
Bataan in early 1942, we were convinced 
that the enemy's estimate of the situation 
could not have been more accurate and 
precise. The attack and the followthrough 
was a stroke of sheer military genius. 

It is true that the enemy forces were rolled 
back and crushed after 3 years of counter- 
attack. Superior productive capacity and 
the ability to apply it on a massive scale 
were bound to tell in the end. And in the 
end we won the war. We avenged Bataan 
on Leyte and Lingayen. 

It is clear, however, that in terms of the 
present developments in modern warfare, a 
strategy based on the principle of the final 
victorious comeback will never do again. In 
the face of atomic, hydrogen, and other 
weapons of mass destruction which at least 
two of the great powers now have in their 
arsenals, it will not do for the free world 
to rely on the historic principle that we can 
afford to lose all the battles except the last. 

Until the world learns how to control the 
use of these weapons, the only military 
preparation that is of any real value and 
effect today is one so massive in its propor- 
tion that it will deter any potential aggressor 
from starting war. It is one which will 
persuade the Communists that no matter 
how they sift the military data and no mat- 
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ter how they juggle the political realities, 
they cannot embark on any military adven- 
tures and hope to enjoy the fruits thereof. 
It must be made clear to them that anything 
they attempt to do by the way of aggressive 
warfare will surely turn out to be a mis- 
calculation more tragic yet than any the 
world has ever seen. 

This great country has muddled its way 
through to final victory in two world wars. 
The time for a strategy of muddling through 
is at an end. 

The policy of massive retaliation, accom- 
panied by a constant and candid announce- 
ment of America’s intentions, would appear 
to be the only effective deterrent to Com- 
munist aggression. It is perhaps also the 
only adequate preventive against global war 
at the present time. 

I say at the present time, because it is 
obvious that mankind cannot long remain 
in this posture of nameless fear in the face 
of total catastrophe. A way must be found 
to ensure that these absolute weapons will 
not be used in war. But until that way is 
found, military preparedness can only be 
measured in terms of the capacity, not to 
mount a counterattack which will ulti- 
mately result in the defeat of the enemy, 
but capacity to deter the potential aggres- 
sor from starting war at all. 

The deterrent effect of the military and 
psychological preparedness of the free world 
would not necessarily include all acts by 
which the Communists may be expected to 
prosecute their plans of expansion and world 
domination. It is obvious that, given the 
menace of massive retaliation, they would 
seek recourse to methods of infiltration and 
subversion in order to promote their polit- 
ical ends. When they find that they can 
no longer send troops to Korea and may 
not do so to Indochina without risking mas- 
sive retaliation, they will nevertheless try 
to further their aims through the encour- 
agement of local Communist uprisings and 
rebellions. 

I do not speak as an official of the Philip- 
pine Government. My views are my own 
and I do not presume to speak on this sub- 
ject for my Government. 

The war in Indochina provides a dra- 
matic instance of this Communist tactic. 
The battle of Dien Bien Phu is the 1954 
version of the Battle of Bataan. But there 
are striking differences. 

In Indochina the enemy does not, as he did 
on Bataan, enjoy a superiority in armaments, 
But he does enjoy, as the enemy did not on 
Bataan, the support of a substantial portion 
of the native population. 

Since the Indochina war is essentially guer- 
rilla warfare, the effectiveness of the classical 
weapons is greatly reduced and therefore the 
superiority of the anti-Communist forces in 
this respect is correspondingly lessened. 
Moreover, the Communist forces have used, 
and continue to use, their well-known ideo- 
logical weapons to great advantage. They 
have therefore been able to win the loyal 
support of a portion of the native population 
by an appeal to nationalist and libertarian 
slogans. From our own experience in the 
Philippines in the course of the campaign 
against the Huk dissidents, we know that it 
is extremely difficult to dry up the sources 
of Communist influence and power unless 
you can sever the navel string which con- 
nects the movement with the masses of the 
people. 

I have mentioned Bataan and Dien Bien 
Phu in the same breath. Indeed, the entire 
history of the battle of the Philippines has 
& peculiar relevance to the war in Indochina. 
For the battle of the Philippines showed that 
two peoples belonging to different races but 
loyal to the same ideals and owing senti- 
ments of t and comradeship for each 
other, will fight doggedly together, provided 
they fight under the common banner of 
freedom. 
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Repeatedly in the past I have expressed the 
belief that the way to fight Communist in- 
filtration and subversion is to get the great 
mass of the native people on your side. That 
could only have been done in Indochina by 
showing genuine respect for the people's 
aspirations to freedom and independence. 
The way to defeat the Communists was to 
beat them at their own game, that is, by out- 
bidding, outpromising, and outperforming 
them in the two basic things that are dear- 
est to any people anywhere, namely, their 
economic security at home and their freedom 
from foreign domination. 

Let us hope that more massive armaments 
will provide the answer to the immediate 
crisis in Indochina. But if recent history 
provides any useful lessons, one of them is 
certainly the lesson that a people will fight 
for freedom only if they have a stake in free- 
dom. Another is that while massive arma- 
ments may achieve the immediate objective 
of military victory, it takes community of 
ideals and interests to bring two different 
peoples together to fight a winning battle 
against communism, using the intangible 
weapons of the mind and heart. 

This was the hard lesson which Filipinos 
and Americans learned through fire and 
blood on Bataan. It is the lesson we must 
now apply in the long-term struggle against 
communism. 

American power, which was lacking on 
Bataan, can win the struggle against com- 
munism in Indochina, But it is the power 
of American ideals which will win the long- 
term war against communism in Indochina 
and elsewhere, even as it did win the battle 
of the Philippines and in the process won 
also the deep affection and loyal friendship of 
the Filipino people. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Hésert of Louisiana for the bal- 
ance of the week on account of official 
business. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HowELL) for the balance 
of the week on account of death in 
family. 

Mr. Doyze for 10 days in California 
and Washington on account of Un- 
American Activities Committee work. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the REcorp, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. SmitH of Wisconsin and to include 
extraneous matter, 

Mr. BURDICK. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. 

Mr. Moss. and to include additional 
matter. 

Mr. Howe tt and to include additional 
matter. 

Mr. MOULDER. 

Mr. HEsELTON to revise and extend his 
remarks made in Committee and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Larrp to revise and extend his re- 
marks made in Committee and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Van Zaxpr (at the request of Mr. 
H. Cart ANDERSEN). 

Mr. Bussey. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
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that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 7380. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to reconvey certain prop- 
erty which the city of Boulder, Colo., donated 
to the Secretary of Commerce for the estab- 
lishment of a radio propagation laboratory. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO 
THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on April 8, 1954, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, a joint resolution of the House 
of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 461. An act making an additional 
appropriation for the Department of Labor 
for the fiscal year 1954, and for other pur- 
poses. 


THE LATE HONORABLE DWIGHT 
PALMER GRISWOLD 


The SPEAKER. The Chairman rec- 
ognizes the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, once more it is my sad task to 
report to this House that one of the Na- 
tion’s outstanding citizens who repre- 
sented my State of Nebraska in the 
United States Senate, the Honorable 
DWIGHT PALMER GRISWOLD, died early to- 
day in the city of Washington. 

Dwicut GRISWOLD was a great and 
good man. He was a great soldier, State 
legislator, Governor, administrator, and 
a great United States Senator. He stood 
as a rock in these troublesome days in 
the political world. He was a man of 
integrity, character, patriotism, and 
faith. 

DwicHt GRISWOLD was my friend. I 
miss him beyond my power of expres- 
sion. I loved and admired him. Among 
other fine characteristics, DWIGHT GRIS- 
WOLD was a man whose friendship was 
deep and sincere. His friends cannot 
be numbered but they loved him and 
they could rely upon the steadfastness 
of his friendship. 

DWIGHT PALMER GRISWOLD was born in 
Harrison, Nebr., November 27, 1893. His 
parents were pioneers in our State. He 
attended Nebraska Wesleyan University 
and graduated from the University of 
Nebraska in 1914. 

Dwicut GRISWOLD had a distinguished 
career as a soldier. He loved his coun- 
try and he served it well, including 
service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States. He served as a sergeant in the 
4th Nebraska Infantry on the Mexi- 
can border in 1916 and 1917. He en- 
tered the service in the field artillery in 
World War I as a first lieutenant. Later 
he was promoted to the rank of captain. 
He continued in the Reserve component 
and was a Reserve colonel of field ar- 
tillery when he became Governor. He 
was elected State commander of the 
American Legion of the Department of 
Nebraska in 1929. 

In 1920 he was elected to the House 
of Representatives of the Nebraska 
State Legislature. Thereafter, he was 
elected to the Senate of the Nebraska 
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Legislature in 1924, 1926, and 1928. In 
1940, he was elected Governor of 
Nebraska. He was reelected in 1942 
and was reelected Governor for a third 
term in 1944. He was one of Nebraska’s 
ablest Governors and administrators. 

From January until June 1947, DWIGHT 
GRISWOLD served as Director of the Divi- 
sion of Internal Affairs and Communica- 
tions of the Military Government of 
Germany. In June 1947, he was ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States as Chief of the American Mission 
for Aid to Greece and he served in that 
capacity until September 1948. 

Dwicut GRISwOLp’s activity was not 
limited to political affairs. He was 
active in the fraternal world and re- 
ceived some of its highest honors. He 
was faithful to his church. He was 
elected to and served on the board of 
regents at the University of Nebraska in 
1950 and continued in that capacity until 
he came to the United States Senate. 

On November 4, 1952, he was elected 
to the United States Senate to fill the 
unexpired term of the late Kenneth S. 
Wherry. As a United States Senator he 
served ably, effectively, and with distinc- 
tion. He was respected by his colleagues 
and he immediately took a place of 
prominence and influence in that body. 
His death has left a void that will be 
difficult to fill. 

As we pay tribute to his memory we 
extend our sincere sympathy to his wife, 
Mrs. Griswold, to their daughter, Mrs. 
Dorothy Gayer, to the grandchildren, 
and to all of his loved ones. We com- 
mend them to our loving, Heavenly 
Father and to the Saviour upon whom 
our faith rests. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the untimely passing of Sen- 
ator Dwicut P. GrIswoLp comes as a 
shocking blow—not only to us here in 
Washington, but to the people of Ne- 
braska also. In Europe, where he served 
in Germany and Greece, thousands will 
mourn his passing. 

Dwight and I have been friends for 
many years. He was a constituent of 
mine—his home was Scottsbluff, Nebr., 
and he was president of a bank in 
Gering which is just a couple of miles 
away. He was born of pioneer parents 
in a sod house in western Nebraska. 
From this humble beginning he rose to 
become a United States Senator. Yet, 
he always remained ever so humble. 

An autographed picture of Senator 
GRISWOLD hangs in my office. On it is 
writtern, “A good man to campaign for 
and against.” This is true of Dwight 
I know, for in 1940 I ran against him 
for the Republican nomination for Gov- 
ernor. It was a clean, hard fought elec- 
tion—that is the way he worked. He 
never held a grudge and at the same 
time kept everything above the board. 

Dwight won that election and went 
on to win in the general elections. He 
appointed me to be his State director of 
health and I served in that capacity 
until I was elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The time I worked with 
him was most enjoyable and all of my 
memories are pleasant ones. He was a 
good man to work with. 
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Senator GriswoLp has an excellent 
public record. He has served with dis- 
tinction in a number of different fields. 
He served as a sergeant in the 4th Ne- 
braska Infantry on the Mexican border 
in 1916 and during World War I, he rose 
to the rank of captain in the field 
artillery. 

He returned from the war and like 
many others, became a member of the 
American Legion. His quality of leader- 
ship soon came to light and he reaped 
his reward for his diligent work when he 
was recognized by the entire State mem- 
bership and elected State commander of 
the American Legion. 

Every field of his endeavor found him 
reaching his goal. In the newspaper 
world he became the editor and publisher 


of the Gordon (Nebr.) Journal—a weekly . 


newspaper. Later he was elected presi- 
dent of the State press association. 

Shortly after he returned to civilian 
life, he entered into politics. In 1921, 
he was elected a State Representative. 
In 1925 he was elected to the State Sen- 
ate and reelected in 1927 and 1929 when 
Nebraska still had the two-house legis- 
lature. 

I have mentioned his political suc- 
cesses, but his political ventures have 
not always been victories. In 1932, 1934, 
and 1936 he was successful in his cam- 
paign for the Republican nomination for 
governor, but each time in the general 
elections he was defeated. Men with 
lesser determination and stamina would 
have retired from the political arena, 
but his determination to reach his goal 
paid dividends. 

In 1940 he again ran. It was that 
year that I ran against him for the Re- 
publican nomination for governor—I 
thought, perhaps, the standard would be 
placed on my shoulder. He won and was 
elected in the general elections. Yes, 
his determination paid dividends—those 
dividends went to the people of Nebraska 
who he served so ably. He served with 
such distinction as Governor that he was 
reelected twice. 

His abilities as an administrator were 
of such high caliber that former Presi- 
dent Truman appointed him, a Republi- 
can, to be Director of the Division of In- 
ternal Affairs and Communications of 
the Military Government of Germany. 
He served in that capacity from January 
until June 1947 when his talents were 
needed elsewhere. He was named chief 
of the American Mission for Aid to 
Greece. In Greece, he had a tremen- 
dous task. That country, torn with in- 
ternal strife, was wavering and ready 
to fall under Communist domination. 
He became the symbol of freedom and 
strength that was America to the Greek 
people. They looked to him for hope 
and guidance. What transpired is his- 
story. Today Greece is free and one of 
our good friends. 

He has carried his courage, determina- 
tion, and faith with him at all times and 
is an inspiration to the people around 
him. He gained the confidence and the 
respect of those who knew him. Even in 
the heat of debate he kept his good 
humor, and after the battle was over, he 
was able to shake hands with his op- 
ponents and say a kind word—this he 
could do whether he won or lost. When 
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the battle was over, he could always an- 
swer the question: How did you play?” 
with the honest answer, “Fair and 
square.” 

We can ill afford to lose this able and 
patriotic leader, and the sense of the 
acute loss only increases the regard and 
affection we had for him and in which we 
will always hold his memory. He truly 
was a great American. 

Senator GRISWOLD leaves behind his 
wife and daughter and two grandchil- 
dren. A son, Dwight, preceded him in 
death—a polio victim in 1951. In trib- 
ute to his son, Senator Griswo tp estab- 
lished a memorial scholarship to the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. Besides being a 
graduate of the university, Senator Gris- 
WOLD was elected to the board of regents 
in 1950 and served in that position until 
he was elected to the United States Sen- 
ate to serve the unexpired term of Sen- 
ator Kenneth E. Wherry who died 
November 29, 1951. 

Senator GRISwoLp’s leadership will be 
missed in the Senate. It has seemed 
to me almost beyond comprehension that 
a man so loved by the people who knew 
him should be called at the zenith of 
his career. His colleagues recognized 
his abilities and elected him chairman 
of the freshman Senators of the 83d 
Congress. 

My sympathies are extended to his 
wife who I am sure helped guide him 
during his many hours of decision. 

My sympathies are extended to his 
daughter who is with her husband and 
two children in Europe. It was most 
fortunate that Senator GRISWOLD was 
able to visit them last December, 

He will be missed in the Halls of Con- 
gress. He will be missed by his con- 
stituents. His death is our misfortune. 

You know, Dwicut GRISWOLD lived as 
the poet said: 

So live, es when thy summons comes to 
oin 

The 1 caravan which moves 

To ~ mysterious realm, where each shall 
take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and 
soothed 


He has lived so that he could wrap 
the drapery of his couch about him and 
lie down to pleasant dreams, as he is 
doing now. 

He will be missed in the Halls of Con- 
gress; he will be missed by his con- 
stituents, His death was unfortunate. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Harrison]. 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I, too, want to join with my 
colleagues in paying tribute to one of our 
great Nebraskans. The passing of 
DwicHt GRISWOLD comes as a shock to 
the Nation, comes as a shock to the State 
of Nebraska. 

I think probably Dwicut GRISWOLD 
was one of the greatest of Nebraskans. 
Dwight, as has been said here, was born 
in a sod house in western Nebraska, and 
of parents who pioneered and home- 
steaded in western Nebraska. He has 
shown himself to be made of that sturdy 
quality that comes from the West, a 
quality that has made our Nation. 
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Dwight availed himself of the educa- 
tional opportunities that were afforded 
at that particular time in his life, and 
he graduated from high school in the 
western part of Nebraska. After gradu- 
ating from high school he attended the 
Wesleyan University at Lincoln, Nebr., 
where he distinguished himself as a great 
athlete and also as a very great debater, 
finishing his education at the University 
of Nebraska, where he again distin- 
guished himself as a great scholar and 
athlete, on the football field as well as 
in baseball. 

As has been said, his political career 
has been long. He has always had those 
qualities that placed him in the role of 
leadership, and as such, he has led his 
State and has been leading his Nation. 

After serving 3 terms in the State leg- 
islature, and also 3 terms as Governor, 
as Director of the Military Government 
in Germany, and chief of aid to Greece, 
he was then elected to the United States 
Senate. This gives the picture of his 
political career. He was also, as has 
been stated, a great soldier, going, I 
think, to the Mexican border in 1916 as 
a private and emerging as a sergeant; 
going into the First World War as a first 
lieutenant and emerging as a captain. 

He has always distinguished himself 
as a leader wherever he has been. 

It has been my privilege and my pleas- 
ure to have known DWIGHT GRISWOLD 
over a long period of time, and I have, 
in that period of time, built up a great 
love and affection for Dwight. One of 
the reasons was that he has always been 
very understanding, he has always been 
very willing to listen to the trials and 
tribulations of others. He was not one 
to shout and wave his arms but was al- 
ways quiet and cool and understanding. 

One of the things that was always 
noticeable to me about Senator DWIGHT 
GRISWOLD was that he had a great love 
and affection for his own family. Mrs. 
Griswold was always in evidence at most 
of the meetings he attended. They were 
great companions. He always had a 
great respect and love for her and showed 
it at meetings where they were in at- 
tendance. His education, his political 
career, his service as a soldier, and as 
a family man set Dwicut GRISWOLD out 
as one of our great Americans. The 
State of Nebraska and the Nation will 
grieve for all time the passing of this 
great statesman and American. 

Mrs. Harrison joins me in expressing 
my deep and heartfelt sympathy to the 
family of this great American, DWIGHT 
GRISWOLD. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska]. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. Speaker, the loss 
of Senator DWIGHT GRISWOLD is a severe 
one for Nebraska and for the Nation. 
During a fully lived lifetime, he made a 
meaningful contribution to his country 
and to his fellow man. This was true 
as to his role as a citizen, a man of fam- 
ily and as a businessman. It was espe- 
cially true of his vast and varied career 
as a public official. 

His experience was wide: as a soldier, 
a State legislator, three-term governor 
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of his native State, as public adminis- 
trator in military government and on 
special mission and, finally, as United 
States Senator. In all these capacities 
he conducted himself honorably and 
competently. He was faithful to his 
trust and reliable in its execution. He 
reflected great credit upon those who 
elected and chose him to positions of re- 
sponsibility, and upon those with whom 
and for whom he served. 

His beginnings were not easy, either in 
his chosen work as a newspaper publish- 
er or in political life. He well knew ad- 
versity and struggle, first for survival and 
later for place. His persistent and un- 
wavering efforts, however, were charac- 
teristic of him and no doubt helped to 
develop the generous and understanding 
traits which were his. 

His years as chief executive of Ne- 
braska were war years. They provided 
many serious problems, a large part of 
them being of first impression. He met 
them ably and fearlessly. 

My acquaintance with him preceded 
his governorship, but it was not until he 
assumed that office that he and I had oc- 
casion to work together frequently in 
civic and governmental affairs. This 
came about chiefly because at the time 
my official representation was of the 
county, as county commissioner, in which 
Nebraska’s metropolitan city is located. 
Although he came from a part of the 
State far removed from Omaha, the then 
Governor GRIswoLp showed a vast and 
understanding knowledge for the com- 
plex situations which come about in mod- 
ern urban life. He was fair and solicit- 
ous in his judgment. He never hesi- 
tated to ask for counsel or guidance 
when he felt he did not have enough 
direct information at hand upon which 
to base decision. 

His career took him to far places in 
his years as Governor and afterwards. 
But he remained steadfast in his inter- 
est and loyalty for his beloved State of 
Nebraska. This was not by way of blind 
allegiance, but rather from a desire to 
place his State in proper relation and 
proportion to national affairs in accord- 
ance with a clear-visioned, long-range, 
and well-balanced way. 

This same thinking and action he 
brought with him to the Senate of the 
United States. He was quickly and 
favorably received and accepted by his 
new colleagues. He was named leader 
of the group of new Senators. The broad 
contact he had with so many problems 
of the day soon evidenced itself in the 
early and able grasp and understanding 
which he accorded them. There was 
every indication that his future in that 
great legislative body was bright. 

Nebraska’s high regard and great 
respect for Senator GrIswotp have been 
expressed many times and in many ways. 
It is certain that these same people, 
together with innumerable friends the 
world over, will extend their sympathy 
and condolences to his family but espe- 
cially to his beloved wife, his constant 
and faithful helpmate through the 
years. They were a devoted couple. 
Together they shared the bitter trage- 
dies of life; together they worked and 
oe its more pleasant and happy 

es. 
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Our sense of loss and grief is keen and 
deep. But in the years of the future we 
shall proudly and gratefully recall the 
living proof of citizenship at its best 
which DwicHt GRISWOLD. furnished by 
way of leading and believing in a life 
of service, sacrifice, and devotion to his 
country and to humankind. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the majority leader, 
the gentleman from Indiana IMr. 
HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, this is 
indeed a sad moment for me. It is diffi- 
cult for me to express the shock that I 
experienced this morning when I read 
the newspaper headlines teling that 
Dwicut GRISWOLD was dead. That shock 
was heightened by the fact that over the 
week end I saw him and talked with him. 
He was full of life, vigorous, strong, alert, 
alive to the problems of the day, and 
giving deep thought to the contributions 
that he might make to help solve them. 
Now, overnight he is gone. As I reflect 
upon my acquaintance with DWIGHT 
GRISWOLD over the years, I can say to his 
family and to his friends not only in 
Nebraska but wherever they may be that 
his life, his character and his career cer- 
tainly were all indicative of the best that 
we ever see here in the Congress of the 
United States. That is no small praise, 
because in my service here I have seen 
some of the giants of our time among us. 
Dwicut GRISWOLD belonged in that great 
company. He was all of the things that 
have been said of him here today so elo- 
quently and so well by his fellow Ne- 
braskans who knew him best. May I 
say as one from the State of Indiana, 
speaking from an association with him 
as he worked here in the Congress, that 
he has left distinguished contributions 
to his State and to the Nation that will 
always stand as lasting memorials to 
Dwicut GRISWOLD’s own great stature as 
a public servant. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Hore]. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I was in- 
expressibly shocked and saddened this 
morning to learn of the sudden and un- 
timely death of my friend, DWIGHT 
GRISWOLD. I first met DWIGHT GRIS- 
WOLp in the fall of 1917 when as a young 
Army officer just out of training camp 
I was assigned to the 34th Division 
which was stationed at Camp Cody, 
N. Mex. 

I happened to meet DWIGHT GRISWOLD 
shortly after my arrival and shall never 
forget the many kindnesses which he 
showed me during the short time I served 
with that division. I did not see him 
again until several years after the end of 
World War I but in more recent years 
our paths have crossed many times and 
I have had an opportunity to renew and 
maintain the friendship which began so 
many years ago. 

Dwicut GRISWOLD and I attended the 
Same school, Nebraska Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, although not at the same time. 
However we had a number of mutual 
acquaintances who attended school while 
both of us were there. 

I have taken pride in following the 
illustrious public career of DWIGHT 
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GRISWOLD. I know of few men who have 
had as wide an experience in the 
public service. He held many official 
positions and filled all of them with 
credit and distinction. I was delighted 
when he was elected to the United 
States Senate and his service in that 
body, although short, has been outstand- 
ing. 

I had occasion just last week to have 
a most pleasant visit with DWIGHT GRIS- 
WOLD in the House radio room while we 
were making a recording together. 
Dwienr GRISWOLD has left a host of 
warm friends and the Nation has suf- 
fered a great loss. My deepest sympathy 
goes to the members of his family. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. MAHON]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I did not 
know the late Senator GriswoLp of Ne- 
braska as well as many of those who 
have spoken upon this occasion. I knew 
him, not as a Republican, not as a party 
man, but as an American citizen of very 
high quality. About 1947, as I recall it, 
some of us had occasion to look very, 
very carefully into the work of Governor 
GRISWOLD when he was head of the mis- 
sion to Greece. I think the country may 
well be proud of the job which Governor 
GriswoLtp did in that capacity. He 
served well. His primary considerations 
throughout his public service were not 
political. His interests were broad and 
his service to the Nation has been very 
great. 

I want to join with others in paying 
tribute to the memory of a very distin- 
guished servant of our people and a per- 
sonal friend. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I offer a resolution (H. Res. 508). 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. 
DwicuTt GRISWOLD, a Senator of the United 
States from the State of Nebraska. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased 
Senator. 

Resolved, That a committee of six Mem- 
bers be appointed on the part of the House 
to join the committee appointed on the part 
of the Senate to attend the funeral, 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
as members of the funeral committee 
Messrs, Curtis of Nebraska, MILLER 
of Nebraska, Harrison of Nebraska, 
Hruska, Rocers of Colorado, and MILLER 
of Kansas. 

The Clerk will report the remainder of 
the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
to the memory of the deceased the House do 
now adjourn, 


The resolution was agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 32 min- 
utes p. m.) the House adjourned until 
tomorrow, Tuesday, April 13, 1954, at 
12 o'clock noon. 


1954 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Unde rclause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1427. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1955 in the amount of $1,450,950 for 
the judiciary (H. Doc. No. 367); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

1428. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting 
a report on audit of the Virgin Islands Cor- 
poration for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1953, pursuant to the Government Corpo- 
ration Control Act (31 U. S. C. 841) (H. Doc. 
No. 368); to the Committee on Government 
Operations and ordered to be printed. 

1429. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Navy, transmitting a draft of legis- 
lation entitled A bill to amend the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949, as amended, to 
authorize incentive pay for personnel en- 
gaged in the hazardous duty of serving as 
low-pressure chamber inside instructors or 
subjects for acceleration studies”; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

1430. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting 
the report on the audit of Government 
Services, Inc., for the year ended December 
31, 1953, pursuant to the request of the 
Corporation; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1431. A letter from the Assistant Admin- 
istrator, General Services Administration, 
transmitting a report on contracts negoti- 
ated for research and development purposes 
for the 6-month period ending December 
31, 1953, pursuant to Public Law 152, 8lst 
Congress; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

1432. A letter from the Under Secretary 
of the Army, transmitting the annual report 
of the Department of the Army relative to 
the disposal of Army excess personal property 
located in areas outside the continental 
United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands, for the calendar year 
1953, pursuant to section 404 (d), title IV 
of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 (Public Law 152, 81st 
Cong.); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

1433. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of legislation en- 
titled “A bill to permit and assist Federal 
personnel, including members of the Armed 
Forces, and their families, to exercise their 
~oting franchise, and for other purposes”; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

1434. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the 41st Annual Report 
of the Secretary of Commerce covering the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1953; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

1435. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a report show- 
ing a summary of contracts made by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs for fiscal year 1953, 
pursuant to section 4 of the act of June 4, 
1936 (49 Stat. 1458, 1459); to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1436. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, chapter 79, to add a new section, 
1623, to extend the law relating to perjury to 
the willful giving of contradictory state- 
ments under oath”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1437. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of legislation entitled 
“a bill to provide punishment for certain 
confidence game swindles”; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

1438. A letter from the Chairman, Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, transmitting the 
report of the Federal Trade Commission, en- 
titled “Report of the Commission on Changes 
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in Concentration in Manufacturing, 1935 to 
1947 and 1950”; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of April 8, 
1954, the following bill and resolutions 
were reported April 9, 1954: 


Mr, H. CARL ANDERSEN: Committee on 
Appropriations. H. R. 8779. A bill making 
appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1510). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio: Committee on Rules, 
House Resolution 506. Resolution waiving all 
points of order against the bill, H. R. 8779 
or any provisions contained therein; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1511). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 507. Resolution for the 
consideration of H. R. 8377. A bill author- 
izing the appropriation of funds to provide 
for the prosecution of projects in the Co- 
lumbia River Basin for flood control and 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1512). Referred to the House Calendar, 


[Submitted April 12, 1954] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 


Mr. SHAFER: Committee of Conference. 
H. R. 6025. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to grant a license to the Leahi 
Hospital, a nonprofit institution, to use cer- 
tain United States property in the city and 
county of Honolulu, T. H. (Rept. No. 1513). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 2844. A 
bill providing that the ratification of the 
Revenue Bond Act of 1935, enacted by the 
Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii, shall 
apply to all amendments of said act made 
by said legislature to and including the acts 
of the 1951 regular session of said legisla- 
ture, and to all extensions of the period for 
issuance and delivery of revenue bonds 
thereunder, heretofore or hereafter enacted 
by said legislature; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1514). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. REED of Illinois: Committee on the 
Judiciary. S. 1766. An act to establish the 
Office of Commissioner of Refugees; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1515). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 2849. A 
bill to amend the act entitled “An act to 
authorize the transfer of land from the War 
Department to the Territory of Hawaii,” 
approved June 19, 1936; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1516). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 5831. A 
bill to enable the Hawaiian Homes Com- 
mission of the Territory of Hawaii to ex- 
change available lands as designated by the 
Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 1920, for 
other public lands; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1517). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 2630. A till for the relief of 
Balbino Acusin Ariasa; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1518). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 2899. A bill for the relief of 
Igor Shwabe; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1519). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judici- 

. H. R. 3017, A bill for the relief of 
Felix Petrover; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1520). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 3333. A bill for the relief of 
Julia N. Emmanuel; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1521). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3675. A bill for the relief of Herre van 
der Veen, Mrs. Marie van der Veen, Helen 
Winifred van der Veen, and Jan Herre van 
der Veen; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1522). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3743. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
David Segal, Chaim Szemaja Segal, and Icek 
Hersz Segal; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1523). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3907. A bill for the relief of 
Jean Sutherland; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1524). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 4330. A bill for the relief of 
Dr. Orlando Artuso and family; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1525). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 6148. A bill for the relief of Han Jong 
Haing; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1526). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of April 8, 1954, 
the following bill was introduced April 
9, 1954: 


By Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN: 

H. R. 8779. A bill making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 


[Introduced and referred April 12, 1954] 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENNETT of Michigan: 

H. R. 8780. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act and the Internal Revenue Code 
so as to extend coverage under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program, increase 
the benefits payable thereunder, reduce the 
age at which such benefits become payable, 
preserve the insurance rights of disabled in- 
dividuals, and increase the amount of earn- 
ings permitted without loss of benefits, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 8781. A bill to provide supplementary 
benefits for recipients of public assistance 
under Social Security Act programs through 
the issuance to such recipients of certificates 
to be used in the acquisition of surplus agri- 
cultural food products; to the Committee on 


By Mr. BOLAND: 
H. R. 8782. A bill to provide grants to 
municipalities for the construction of 
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sewage-treatment works to prevent and 
abate pollution of the Connecticut River and 
its tributaries; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H.R. 8763. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain housing units owned by 
the United States to the Housing Authority 
of St. Louis County, Mo.; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DAGUE: 

H. R. 784. A bill to provide for the es- 
tablishment of national cemeteries in the 
Sate of Pennsylvania; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FERNANDEZ: 

H. R. 8785. A bill to relieve New Mexico 
Indians from the provisions of the act en- 
titled “An act to confer jurisdiction on the 
States of California, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Oregon, and Wisconsin, with respect to 
criminal offenses and civil causes of action 
committed or arising on Indian reservations 
within such States, and for other purposes“; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H. R. 8786. A bill to provide a cost-of-liv- 
ing and increased-productivity pay increase 
for employees of the field service of the Post 
Office Department; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming: 

H. R. 8787. A bill to provide for the as- 
sistance of needy persons by the delivery to 
the States of price-support wheat; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HOLMES: 

H. R. 8788. A bill for the relief of the city 
of Ephrata, Wash.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RADWAN: 

H. R. 3789. A bill to amend the Veterans’ 
Regulations to provide that arthritis, psy- 
choses, or multiple sclerosis developing a 10 
percent or more degree of disability within 3 
years after separation from active service 
shall be presumed to be service-connected; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 8790. A bill to authorize certain vet- 
erans’ benefits for persons disabled in con- 
nection with reporting for final acceptance, 
induction, or entry into the active military or 
naval service; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. YORTY: 

H.R. 8791. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act of 1953, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BENTSEN: 

H. R. 8792. A bill authorizing E. B. Reyna, 
his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns 
to construct, maintain, and operate a toll 
bridge across the Rio Grande, at or near Los 
Ebanos, Tex.; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


By Mr. HERLONG: 

H. R. 8793. A bill to encourage a stable, 
prosperous, and free agriculture, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. HUNTER: 

H. R. 8794. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain lands by the United States 
to the State of California; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. LAIRD: 

H. R. 8795. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 so as to 
remove domestic trade barriers affecting milk 
and milk products; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. McVEY: 

H. R. 8796. A bill to increase the personal 
tax exemptions of a taxpayer (including the 
exemption for a spouse, the exemption for a 
dependent, and the additional exemption for 
old age or blindness) from $600 to $700; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. RABAUT: 

H. R. 8797. A bill to amend section 6 (a) 
of the Natural Gas Act in order to establish 
a rule with respect to the valuation of gas 
reserves for the purpose of ratemaking under 
the provisions of such act; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 8798. A bill to provide that certain 
enlisted men retired for physical disability 
shall not be denied mustering-out pay; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H.R. 8799. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to prohibit the intercep- 
tion of communications by persons other 
than public officers and employees in the 
exercise of their official duties; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STRINGFELLOW: 

H. R. 8800. A bill to amend the Annual 
and Sick Leave Act of 1951, as amended, in 
order to increase the limitations on the 
amount of annual leave which may be ac- 
cumulated under such act, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H. R. 8801. A bill to amend the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended, and the Fed- 
eral Employees Pay Act of 1945, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H. R. 8802. A bill to make certain changes 
in the Immigration and Nationality Act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRETELLA: 

H. R. 8803. A bill to make certain changes 
in the Immigration and Nationality Act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. R. 8804. A bill to make certain changes 
in the Immigration and Nationality Act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H. R. 8805. A bill to make certain changes 
in the Immigration and Nationality Act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORANO: 

H. R. 8806. A bill to make certain changes 
in the Immigration and Nationality Act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

H. R. 8807. A bill to make certain changes 
in the Immigration and Nationality Act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H. J. Res. 491. Joint resolution to consti- 
tute the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion an executive department, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H. J. Res. 492. Joint resolution to consti- 
tute the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion an executive department, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H. J. Res. 493. Joint resolution to consti- 
tute the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion an executive department, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H. J. Res. 494. Joint resolution to consti- 
tute the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion an executive department, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. MACHROWICZ: 

H. J. Res. 495. Joint resolution to consti- 
tute the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion an executive department, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H. Res. 509. Resolution providing for send- 
ing to conference H. R. 3575, “An act to 
enable the people of Hawaii to form a con- 
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stitution and State government and to be 
admitted into the Union on an equal footing 
with the original States”; to the Committee 
on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. GOODWIN: Memorial of the House 
of Representatives of the General Court of 
Massachusetts to Congress to prevent the 
closing of the Murphy General Hospital in 
Waltham; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Massachusetts Sen- 
ate to Congress to prevent the closing of the 
Murphy General Hospital in Waltham; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HESELTON: Resolutions of the 
General Court of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts memorializing Congress to 
prevent the closing of the Murphy General 
Hospital in Waltham; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Memo- 
rial of the General Court of Massachusetts 
to enact legislation requiring a study rela- 
tive to the effect of inshore dragging on 
ground fish populations; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of the house of represent- 
atives of the general court to prevent the 
closing of the Murphy General Hospital in 
Waltham, Mass.; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Massachusetts Sen- 
ate to prevent the closing of the Murphy 
General Hospital in Waltham, Mass.; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the General Court of 
Massachusetts to continue Federal grants 
to State relief programs for the aged and 
to preserve the Federal social security pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the General Court of 
Massachusetts relative to the Federal Social 
Security Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to the disposal of sur- 
plus dairy products under Federal control; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Michigan, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States, 
to enact legislation supporting a vigorous 
campaign for more extensive use of farm and 
dairy products by the people of this country; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States, 
relative to congressional appropriations for 
crops and livestock regulatory programs of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Arizona, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States, 
relative to oil and gas fields which under- 
lie the United States-Mexican boundary; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Arizona, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to the enforcement of liquor laws 
on Indian reservations; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to prevent the closing of the Mur- 
phy General Hospital in Waltham; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 8808. A bill for the relief of Justin 
G. Maile and Theodore R. Hilbig; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8809. A bill for the relief of Harold 
C. Nelson, of Fairbanks, Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8810. A bill for the relief of William 
Martin, of Tok Junction, Alaska; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CANNON: 

H. R. 8811. A bill for the relief of Eveline 
Wenk Neal; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

H. R. 8812. A bill for the relief of Robert 
Francis Symons; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FERNANDEZ: 

H. R. 8813. A bill for the relief of Hipolito 

C. Debaca; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. HARDY: 

H. R. 8814. A bill for the relief of Chris- 
tine Sauerwein, and her child, Wiliam 
Ralph Sauerwein; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLT (by request): 

H. R. 8815. A bill for the relief of Alex- 
ander D. Ramati and Gerda Ramati; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8816. A bill for the relief of Arnold 
Valio Hanninen alias Arnold Valio Hanson; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8817. A bill for the relief of David 
J. Dazé; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H. R. 8818. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Marica Cupic; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. WALTER (by request): 
H. R. 8819. A bill for the relief of Giu- 
seppe Mardessick; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


631. By Mr. BEAMER: Petition of 15 citi- 
zens of Anderson, Ind., favoring passage of 
the Bryson bill, H. R. 1277; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

632. By Mr. BUSH: Petition of Mrs. Robert 
McConnell, secretary, on behalf of Tioga 
County, Pa., Center Dairymen’s League local, 
not to reduce price support level for milk, 
butterfat, and the products of milk and but- 
terfat, for any 1 year by more than 5 per- 
cent, etc.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

633. By Mr. GROSS: Petition of Mr. and 
Mrs. C. J. Estal, Green Mountain, Iowa, and 
34 other residents of Marshall County, Iowa, 
favoring H. R. 1227, the Bryson bill, to pro- 
hibit the transportation in interstate com- 
merce of alcoholic beverage advertising in 
newspapers, periodicals, etc., and its broad- 
casting over radio and television; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

634. Also, petition of 19 residents of Har- 
din County, Iowa, favoring the Bryson bill, 
H. R. 1227, to prohibit the transportation in 
interstate commerce of alcoholic beverage 
advertising in newspapers, periodicals, etc., 
and its broadcasting over radio and tele- 
vision; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

635. By Mr. MERRILL: Petition signed by 
Mrs. John Loibl and other citizens of New 
Albany, Ind., petitioning for a hearing for 
the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227, a bill to prohibit 
the transportation in interstate commerce of 
alcoholic beverage advertising in newspapers, 
periodicals, ete., and its broadcasting over 
radio and TV; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 
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636. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the sec- 
retary, Sons of the American Revolution, 
South Jersey Chapter No. 13, Haddonfield, 
N. J., urging the adoption of House Joint 
Resolution 271; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

637. Also, petition of the clerk, city of 
Chicago, Ill., requesting the enactment of 
legislation banning the transportation of 
fireworks into States where the sale of fire- 
works is prohibited; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

638. Also, petition of the president, New 
Milford Woman’s Club, New Milford, N. J., 
pledging support of President Hisenhower’s 
proposal to enact necessary legislation to 
create an International Atomic Energy 
Agency and for the participation of the 
United States therein; to the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy. 

639. Also, petition of the city clerk, Ham- 
tramck, Mich., requesting a classification of 
President Eisenhower's order relating to Gov- 
ernment employees being classed as security 
risks where they have relatives behind the 
Iron Curtain; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

640. Also, petition of Mrs. Jennie Harris, 
and others, Miami, Fla., requesting passage 
of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, proposed social- 
security legislation known as the Townsend 
plan; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

641. Also, petition of A. F. Horton, and 
others, Orlando, Fla., requesting passage of 
H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, proposed social- 
security legislation, known as the Townsend 
plan; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

642. Also, petition of Mrs. John Conway, 
and others, Sarasota, Fla., requesting passage 
of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, proposed social- 
security legislation known as the Townsend 
plan; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

643. Also, petition of St. Sophia Greek 
Orthodox Church, Washington, D. C., re- 
questing the assistance of the United States 
for the people of Cyprus in their struggle 
for their inalienable rights of self-determina- 
tion; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


No Clear Evidence of Business 
Improvement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the 
April issue of the monthly letter of the 
National City Bank of New York opens 
with the following paragraph: 

The month of March has brought no clear 
evidence of business improvement and, al- 
though the opinion seems to be spreading 
that the worst of the decline is over, this is 
a matter of faith rather than of statistical 
demonstration. 


It continues, Mr. Speaker, by saying: 

Some figures, such as unemployment in- 
surance claims and production statistics, 
point to a levelling off or only moderate de- 
cline, Others, such as retail trade reports, 
have been disappointing. * * * Inventory 
liquidation is proceeding in orderly fashion, 
but stocks are still a problem in numerous 
lines, particularly steel and automobiles. 


Mr. Speaker, this seems to indicate to 
me that even the conservative business 


people of the United States are not at all 
positive that the many stories emanating 
from Washington that the country is in 
wonderful shape are necessarily true. 
It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that the 
administration and the Congress should 
keep their finger very closely on the eco- 
nomic pulse of the Nation because now 
that the critical month has been shifted 
from March to the fall, obviously the 
early optimists were wrong. As I have 
repeatedly said, Mr. Speaker, we should 
not let this thing get ahead of us. 


Some Foreign Trade Policies Are Creating 
Prosperity Abroad and Poverty at 
Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, this 


week in Port of Spain, Trinidad, a 
United States delegation headed by the 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
International Affairs is participating in 
the trade promotion conference for the 
Caribbean. The announced purpose of 
the conference is to explore ways and 
means of stimulating the trade of that 
area internally and with other trading 
nations of the world. 

Such meetings are in the public inter- 
est providing that the public interest is 
uppermost in the minds of our delegates 
and providing also that they keep in 
mind that they are without portfolio as 
far as formulating laws and treaties are 
concerned. Since Congress relinquished 
the power to regulate foreign com- 
merce—a power granted by the Consti- 
tution—there has been a tendency on the 
part of all too many representatives of 
the executive department to make glow- 
ing promises that many times actually 
proved inimical to the welfare of this 
country. The result was that irrespon- 
sible commitments by these groups were 
in some cases eventually accepted as the 
foundation for our foreign trade policies, 
to the detriment of American industry 
and labor. 

In every conference in which our dele- 
gates have participated, it has been ob- 
vious that representatives from other 
countries have never deviated from their 
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appointed course—of advocating and in- 
sisting upon policies that will be most 
helpful to their respective countries and 
peoples. The United States, in attempt- 
ing to buy world friendship wherever 
necessary, has been alone in following a 
principle of trade expansion at any cost 
regardless of the harm it may inflict 
upon the domestic welfare. 

In reading a current article by the 
Consul General of Venezuela in New 
York, I was impressed by his persuasive 
attempts to convince the American peo- 
ple that there should be no limit upon 
the amount of oil imported into the 
United States from Venezuela. The 
article appears in an oil magazine—at 
least 90 percent. of whose advertising in 
this particular issue is paid for by com- 
panies with foreign interests—published 
and primarily circulated in this country. 
It is a good article, and certainly no dip- 
lomat is to be criticized for attempting 
to win favor for his own nation. He 
even goes so far as to tell the coal indus- 
try what its basic trouble is, concluding 
with the premise that residual oil im- 
ports—which amount to 32 million tons 
in bituminous coal equivalent last year— 
should be ignored and that— 

A displacement of coal miners should be 
anticipated in some sections of the country, 
just as there will be another displacement of 
workers, in the oilfields, when atomic fuels 
become plentiful and more efficient than oil. 


Mr. Speaker, despite his resort to falla- 
cious reasoning, the consul general is 
to be congratulated by his people for 
attempting to propagandize the citizenry 
of the United States in order that his 
own country might better prosper. The 
article points up the contrast in atti- 
tudes of representatives of other coun- 
tries and those of our own. Who in our 
State Department or elsewhere in our 
Government outside of Capitol Hill has 
dared to take such a bold stand against 
tariffs and quotas in behalf of United 
States products? No one. In the case 
of our diplomats it is always the oppo- 
site approach: to ask this country to 
sacrifice more and more in order that 
foreign nations might prosper at our 
expense. 

Trade restrictions are primarily de- 
signed for the protection of home indus- 
try and labor. Other countries utilize 
them whenever necessary. The report 
published last month by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, fol- 
lowing a lengthy study in Latin Ameri- 
can countries, is evidence of how trade 
restrictions are employed by our friends 
in those countries. 

At a later date I shall apprise the 
Congress of some of the findings that the 
Senate committee has published in re- 
gard to trade restrictions in all the lead- 
ing countries of Latin America. Today, 
however, I shall confine my references 
to Venezuela, whose consul general in- 
sists that the United States should con- 
tinue to accept shipment after shipment 
of foreign residual oil regardless of the 
damage that it inflicts upon the domes- 
tic coal industry. Following are direct 
quotations from the Senate committee 
report: 

VENEZUELA 


Venezuelan Government policy has con- 
stantly favored industrialization as a means 
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of lessening the nation’s dependence upon 
petroleum. This policy has resulted in the 
establishment of a number of new industries 
in recent years, fostered by high import 
duties. The Venezuelans feel that such pro- 
tection is necessary because of the country’s 
extremely high-cost economy. * * * Among 
some of the industries that are protected by 
the Venezuelan tariff are: Textiles, wearing 
apparel, rubber tires, fats and oils, confec- 
tionery, paints, metal furniture, crackers, 
canned fish, tomato products, and powdered 
milk. * * * Import duties produce the third 
largest revenue return to the Venezuelan 
Government. In reality, the import duties 
substitute, to a certain extent, for direct 
taxes, since the administrative collecting sys- 
tem in the interior of the country is imper- 
fect. Consequently, it is more convenient to 
concentrate the collection of revenues in the 
ports of the country. * * * Import licenses 
are used as a protective device to assist local 
agriculture and industry. Thus licenses for 
some products are issued on the condition 
that the importer purchase locally a certain 
percentage of the same product imported. 


As I have suggested earlier, Venezuela is 
not to be condemned for employing trade 
restrictions to protect her high-cost 
economy. On the contrary, she is to be 
commended for establishing foreign poli- 
cy that assists in promoting prosperity 
for her people. My attention was re- 
cently called to a newspaper article 
pointing out that Americans employed in 
Caracas pay rents as high as $400 or $500 
a month for homes in some of the luxuri- 
ous suburban areas. It states further 
that $60 to $70 per week is not unusual 
as a food bill for an average family in 
Caracas. 

To the people in my district of Penn- 
sylvania, and in other stricken coal-pro- 
ducing areas of this country, newspaper 
stories such as these are highly ironic 
and most distasteful, for it is at the ex- 
pense of our miners, railroaders, and 
other American citizens in these regions 
that the good people in Venezuela are 
able to enjoy such fantastically high 
standards of living. I only wish that the 
families of my district were able to spend 
as much as $65 a month on foodstuffs. 
As for rents, many of our landlords have 
given up hope of collecting a single dollar 
until such a time as sensible trade poli- 
cies are adopted and our people can go 
back to work. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust that our delegates 
at Port au Spain will be mindful of these 
conditions, and of conditions in Vene- 
zuela as well, when trade extension con- 
siderations are undertaken at the con- 
ference table. I also trust that Members 
of Congress will refer to this material— 
and to the other Latin American trade 
policies to which I will refer at a later 
date—when the Trade Agreements Act 
and related matters are brought to the 
House floor for consideration. 

It is not a get-tough policy that I am 
recommending in regard to our foreign 
commerce, I merely insist upon a get- 
truthful program that will enable the 
American people to see for themselves 
how the scales of international trade are 
tipped so heavily against us; when these 
facts are understood, our citizens will 
rise in protest against the prevailing in- 
equities responsible for mounting unem- 
ployment in my district and in other 
coal-producing States. 


April 12 
Republican Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the campaign of the last election the Re- 
publican candidate for President of the 
United States and all of the Republican 
campaigners and candidates informed 
and promised all career civil-service 
employees that their employment or po- 
sitions would be protected and secure 
under a Republican administration. 
Within a short period after the Repub- 
lican inauguration and the President's 
appointments of new Cabinet officials, as 
well as other major appointments, the 
Republican executives of the present ad- 
ministration complained that they 
should be entitled to fire so-called policy- 
making civil-service employees who 
were holding policymaking positions, 
and to replace them with persons in 
harmony and agreement with the poli- 
cies of the Republican program. Many 
people believed such requests to be rea- 
sonable, so the Republicans immediately 
discharged many supervisors and per- 
sons of years of service in Government 
employment who had made a career of 
such work, and replaced them with Re- 
publican appointees whose major policy 
would be to serve the interests of the 
Republican Party. 

Now that was only the beginning of 
the destruction of the civil-service pro- 
gram, Since that time the Republican 
Postmaster General, the Honorable Ar- 
thur E. Summerfield, has permitted or 
authorized the expenditure of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars for investigations 
by post-office inspectors seeking cause 
and excuses to remove Democratic post- 
masters at the request of the Republican 
committees and political machine or- 
ganizations in almost every State in the 
country. I am wondering what the 
postmasters have to do with policymak- 
ing under the present administration. 

In Columbia, Mo., which is one of the 
major cities of the district I have the 
honor of serving, the postmaster, Allen 
W. Sapp, has been arbitrarily dismissed 
or removed as postmaster by the Post- 
master General. Allen Sapp has served 
as postmaster of Columbia for more than 
19 years. He is an honorable man, a 
fine Christian gentleman, with exem- 
plary character and highest qualifica- 
tions. His record in office for honesty, 
efficiency, and ability has never and is 
not now questioned, but he is a Demo- 
crat, and the Republican politicians and 
Republican State committee decided 
they wanted to appoint a prominent Re- 
publican as postmaster of Columbia. So 
they requested the National Republican 
Committee to ask the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to start investigations. They and 
the post-office inspectors investigated 
over a long period of time and could not 
find any real honest or sound complaint 
against Allen Sapp, but the pressure 
from the Republican powers on the 
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throne was so great that they finally 
charged that Allen Sapp did not stay on 
the job a full 8-hour period every day, 
ignoring the fact that on the average he 
spent more than 8 hours a day in his 
office. They also charged that he en- 
gaged in outside activities in that he 
had made a few private or personal 
loans. All of which was petty and frivo- 
lous. Nevertheless, he has been dis- 
missed and discharged as postmaster, 
and also denied a hearing. It is a 
shame that a fine man like Allen W. 
Sapp can be so treated by the Post Of- 
fice Department, which he has so loyally 
served. 


Delta-Mendota Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, recent ac- 
tion by the House of Representatives on 
the Interior Department budget may 
endanger a California sport and com- 
mercial industry conservatively valued 
at $10 million a year. 

The acceptance of the House Appro- 
priations Committee’s deletion of 
$208,997 programed for facilities to 
screen fish entering the Delta-Mendota 
Canal of the Central Valley’s project is 
a prime example of false economy, an 
example of the rush to cut appropria- 
tions indiscriminately without regard to 
future effect or past expenditures, 

For years the Bureau of Reclamation, 
in cooperation with the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, has been working on the 
problem of saving the fish which spawn 
in the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
Rivers. The area is the most important 
spawning ground for striped bass and 
shad on the Pacific coast. It is a major 
spawning ground for king salmon. The 
Interior Department estimates the an- 
nual value to sportsmen and to commer- 
cial fisheries is $10 million. 

The danger to these fish resources lies 
in the fact that the Delta-Mendota 
Canal draws a major part of the water 
out of the area where the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin Rivers join and sends 
it, through pumps raising the level 200 
feet, into the San Joaquin Valley for 
irrigation. 

The fish, of course, cannot pass 
through these pumps, but their natural 
instincts draw them toward the canal 
which will carry the major flow of the 
river. For years experts have been try- 
ing to solve the problem—and they were 
on the threshold of a solution when the 
committee cut their funds. 

Of the $208,997 requested, some $135,- 
000 was to be used for initial construc- 
tion of the fish screen developed after 
years of research and study. So far 
nearly $500,000 has been spent to help 
prevent the loss of sport and commercial 
fishing on the Pacific coast. The State 
of California and private utilities in the 
area have been cooperating in the solu- 
tion of the problem. It was all but 
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solved when a so-called economy group, 
apparently advocating reduction of Fed- 
eral expenditures in spite of the effect on 
the Nation, blocked appropriation which 
would have put the solution into opera- 
tion. 

Richard Croker, a nationally known 
fish expert and head of the California 
Department of Fish and Game's Marine 
Fisheries Bureau, has outlined the re- 
sults of failing to protect fish in the 
Delta-Mendota Canal at Tracy, Calif. 
He reported: 

Unless some way can be found to finance 
the design and installation of the screen at 
Tracy, literally millions of salmon and 
striped bass will be killed annually. In fact, 
it is likely that the runs of these two valu- 
able species will be destroyed. This, of 
course, would be a blow to the hundreds of 
thousands of people who depend on these 
fish for their livelihood and recreation. 


After years of research, the final fish 
screen—a sort a venetian blind stood on 
end—was developed. Federal fish ex- 
perts expected the screen to be installed 
at far less than the estimated cost. If 
the economy bloc has its way, however, 
there may be no fish screen—and in the 
near future no striped bass, salmon, and 
shad on the Pacific coast. 


Dr. William A. Wirt, Educator, Patriot, 
Victim of “Smear Bund” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, April 10, 
1954, was the 20th anniversary of one of 
the most disgraceful instances of char- 
acter assassination that was planned 
and executed in this country during the 
past half century. 

Smear techniques and character as- 
sassinations are the tools of those who 
seek to discredit and destroy anyone who 
attempts to inform the public of opera- 
tions and plans which are of a secret, 
questionable, or treasonable nature. 

Of course, it is well known that if any 
one attacks or attempts to expose the 
Communist conspiracy, he will be the 
victim of an attack by the Communists 
that will be characterized by all the bit- 
terness and venom of which they are 
capable. They are experts in the use 
of smears and character assassinations. 
That is to be expected. But the surpris- 
ing and shameful contributions to these 
unwarranted and baseless attacks are 
those made by the well-known “bleed- 
ing-hearts”—persons who could not in 
any way be considered Communists, but 
who have so often supported these at- 
tacks by their own bitter diatribes. 

In the past. the most accursed epi- 
thets that the Communists could think 
of to apply to one who opposed their 
ideologies were “Fascist” or “Trotsky- 
ite.“ Lately, these appellations have 
been largely discarded by the Commu- 
nists, and the word “McCarthyism” has 
been substituted. However, the use of 
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these designations has now become so 
widespread that they are often applied 
by many in a loose and careless man- 
ner, with utter disregard of their origin 
and meaning. 

Irrespective of the amount of pub- 
licity devoted to the pros and cons of 
the controversial matters that have sur- 
rounded and engulfed the foes of com- 
munism, no one has been subjected to 
such devastating smears and character 
assassinations as those which were 
heaped upon the graying, scholarly 
head of Dr. William A. Wirt, of Gary, 
Ind., 20 years ago this month. 

Saturday, April 10, marked the 20th 
anniversary of the blackest day in the 
history of congressional investigations. 
If the Members of this dignified body 
are not familiar with all the facts sur- 
rounding the occurrences that ended 
with the destruction and the death of 
Dr. Wirt, I should like to recount them 
briefly. I am confident you will find 
them not only interesting, but enlighten- 
ing. I am also sure you will agree with 
me that, in fairness, justice, or by any 
other yardstick you may choose as a 
measuring standard, the congressional 
investigations of today are vast improve- 
ments over the Dr. Wirt investigation. 

In the fall of 1933, Dr. Wirt attended 
a dinner at the home of a woman who 
was employed at the Department of the 
Interior. There were seven persons 
present, including Dr. Wirt and the hos- 
tess. Based on conversations held at 
that dinner, Dr. Wirt wrote and circu- 
lated a limited number of manuscripts, 
or memoranda. 

On March 23, 1934, one James Rand, 
Jr., Chairman of the Committee of the 
Nation, appeared before the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. He spoke against a proposed bill 
for Federal control of the stock exchange 
and charged that “brain-trusters” were 
seeking to thwart business recovery so 
that they could push the Nation into 
communism. In support of his argu- 
ment, he read a part of Dr. Wirt’s man- 
uscript. 

To keep the record absolutely clear, I 
desire to insert at this point that part of 
Dr. Wirt’s memorandum which was 
read by Mr. Rand: 

PLAN OF REVOLUTIONISTS 

The fundamental trouble with the “brain 
trusters“ is that they start with a false 
assumption. They insist that the America 
of Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln must 
first be destroyed and then on the ruins they 
will reconstruct an America after their own 
pattern. They do not know that the Amer- 
ica of Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln 
has been the “new deal” and that during the 
18th and 19th centuries we have been mak- 
ing great social progress. The common man 
is getting his place in the sun. Why try to 
put him back into the Dark Ages? 

Last summer I asked some of the indi- 
viduals in this group what their concrete 
plan was for bringing on the proposed over- 
throw of the established American social 
order. 

I was told that they believed that by 
thwarting our then evident recovery they 
would be able to prolong the country’s desti- 
tution until they had demonstrated to the 
American people that the Government must 
operate industry and commerce. I was told 
that of course commercial banks could not 
make long-time capital loans and that they 
would be able to destroy, by propaganda, the 
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other institutions that had been making our 
capital loans. Then we can push Uncle Sam 
into the position where he must make these 
capital loans. And, of course, when Uncle 
Sam becomes our financier he must also 
follow his money with control and manage- 
ment. 
ROOSEVELT ONLY THE KERENSKY 

The most surprising statement made to 
me was the following: “We believe that we 
have Mr. Roosevelt in the middle of a swift 
stream and that the current is so strong that 
he cannot turn back or escape from it. We 
believe that we can keep Mr. Roosevelt there 
until we are ready to supplant him with a 
Stalin. We all think that Mr. Roosevelt is 
only the Kerensky of this revolution.” 

When I asked why the President would 
not see through this scheme, they replied: 
“We are on the inside. We can control the 
avenues of influence. We can make the 
President believe that he is making deci- 
sions for himself.” They said, “A leader 
must appear to be a strong man of action. 
He must make decisions and many times 
make them quickly, whether good or bad. 
Soon he will feel a superhuman flow of power 
from the flow of the decisions themselves— 
good or bad. Eventually he can easily be 
displaced because of his bad decisions. With 
Mr. Roosevelt's background we do not expect 
him to see this revolution through.” They 
said that (portion of manuscript deleted). 
Such individuals can be induced to kindle the 
fires of revolution. But strong men must 
take their place when the country is once 
engulfed in flames. 

I asked how they would explain to the 
American people why their plans for retard- 
ing the recovery were not restoring recovery. 
“Oh,” they said, “that would be easy.” All 
that they would need to do would be to point 
the finger of scorn at the traitorous opposi- 
tion. These traitors in the imaginary war 
against the depression would be made the 
goats. And the American people would agree 
that they, the brain trusters, had been too 
lenient and in the future they, the brain 
trusters, should be more firm in dealing with 
the opposition. 

Thus they, the brain trusters, would soon 
be able to use the police power of the Gov- 
ernment and crack down on the opposition 
with a big stick. In the meantime, they 
would extend the gloved hand and keep the 
big stick in the background. 


POWER OF PROPAGANDA 


I was frankly told that I underestimated 
the power of propaganda. That since the 
World War propaganda had been developed 
into a science. That they could make the 
newspapers and magazines beg for mercy by 
threatening to take away much of their ad- 
vertising by a measure to compel only the 
unvarnished truth in advertising. That they 
could make the financiers be good by show- 
ing up at public investigations the crooks 
in the game. And that the power of public 
investigation in their own hands alone would 
make the cold chills run up and down the 
spines of the other business leaders and 
politicians—honest men as well as crooks. 

They were sure that they could depend 
upon the psychology of empty stomachs, and 
they would keep them empty. The masses 
would soon agree that anything should be 
done rather than nothing. Any escape from 
present miseries would be welcomed even 
though it should turn out to be another 
misery. 

They were sure that the leaders of indus- 
try and labor could be kept quiet by the 
hope of getting their own share of the Gov- 
ernment doles in the form of loans and con- 
tracts for material and labor, provided they 
were subservient, 

They were sure that colleges and schools 
could be kept in line by the hope of Federal 
aid until the many New Dealers in the 
schools and colleges had control of them. 
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They were sure that their propaganda 
could inflame the masses against the old 
social order and the honest men as well as 
the crooks that represent that order—com- 
munism. 

I asked what they would do when the 
Government could no longer dole out relief 
in the grand manner. By that time, it was 
answered, the oft-repeated exhortation to 
industry and commerce to make jobs out of 
confidence and to produce goods and pay 
wages out of psychology, together with their 
other propaganda, would have won the peo- 
ple to the idea that the only way out was 
for Government itself to operate industry 
and commerce. 

They were certain that they did not want 
to operate agriculture for a long time. But 
the farmers could be won by doles to sup- 
port Government operation of industry and 
commerce. Farmers would be delighted to 
get their hands in the public trough for 
once in the history of the country. The 
farmers would be one with the masses— 
united for a redistribution of the wealth of 
the other fellow. All that they would need 
to do with the opposition would be to ask, 
“Well, what is your plan?” 


Mr. Speaker, 3 days later, House Res- 
olution 317 was introduced, calling for 
an investigation of Dr. Wirt’s statement. 
It took but 3 days for the House to pass 
the resolution which created a select 
committee, composed of 5 members, au- 
thorized and directed to summon Dr. 
Wirt and “to require him to reveal the 
source of statements he has made to the 
effect that the United States is in the 
process ‘of a deliberately planned revo- 
lution,’ and to the effect that certain 
officials or employees of the Government 
are attempting to thwart the program of 
national recovery in the United States.” 

Hearings were held by this committee 
on April 10 and 17, 1934. On the first 
day, former Senator James A. Reed, a 
Democrat from Missouri, appeared to act 
as counsel for Dr. Wirt, but Senator Reed 
was advised by the chairman of the Se- 
lect Committee that he could “not ap- 
pear in this committee as counsel.” On 
each succeeding issue, the votes of the 
committee were on strict party lines: 
3 Democrats, 2 Republicans. The cam- 
paign to ridicule Dr. Wirt and his 
charges began as soon as he left the wit- 
ness stand, The chairman told Dr. Wirt 
that he could turn in his expense account 
and go home to Gary. 

On April 17, 1934, Miss Alice Barrows 
was the first witness. Miss Barrows was 
Dr. Wirt’s private secretary when he was 
employed by the New York City school 
system about 40 years ago. Miss Bar- 
rows became an employee of the Federal 
Bureau of Education in 1917, and she 
was the hostess at the famous dinner 
party attended by Dr. Wirt in 1933. The 
sum and substance of her testimony was 
a complete denial of everything to which 
Dr. Wirt had testified. She was out- 
spoken and positive in contradicting his 
testimony. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point, I desire to 
add a little background of Alice Bar- 
rows. During her employment by the 
Government, she was a member of the 
Washington branch of the American 
League for Peace and Democracy, and 
was a member of the national committee 
of that officially branded Communist- 
front organization. She was a member 
of the executive committee of the Na- 
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tional Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties—an organization that merged 
with the International Labor Defense to 
form the Civil Rights Congress. All 
three have been officially labeled as 
Communist fronts. She was a sponsor 
of the Conference on Constitutional 
Liberties in America which was held on 
June 7, 1939, and which established the 
National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties. She was a member of the pro- 
visional committee of the Washington 
Committee for Democrat Rights, spon- 
sor of the Washington Committee for 
Democratic Action, a member of the 
League of Women Shoppers, and a spon- 
sor of the 25th Anniversary of the Red 
Army. 

After her retirement from the Federal 
service, Miss Barrows’ activities reflected 
an even deeper Red hue. She became 
the director of public relations of the 
Abraham Lincoln School in Chicago. 
After that school closed, she became the 
director of activities of the National 
Council of American Soviet Friendship. 
In addition, she was a sponsor of the 
Cultural and Scientific Conference for 
World Peace—an outfit so subversive and 
blatant that it was called “a sounding 
board of Communist propaganda” by 
the then Secretary of State. Miss Bar- 
rows was a sponsor of the American Con- 
tinental Congress for Peace of the phony 
peace campaign, and was head of the 
Arts, Sciencies, and Professions Division 
of the National Wallace for President 
Committee. 

The true character of this person who 
played such a prominent part in the 
character assassination of Dr. Wirt was 
brought to light on June 23, 1953, when 
she appeared before the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee. When asked if 
she had been a member of the Commu- 
nist Party for the past 34 years, she hur- 
riedly sought refuge in the fifth amend- 
ment. She invoked the same personal 
privilege when questioned about her nu- 
merous Communist-front affiliations. 

Alice Barrows is one of the 305 indi- 
viduals whose names I released last week 
as having invoked the fifth amendment 
in appearances before congressional 
committees during the calendar year 
1953. 

So much for Alice Barrows, whose 
testimony was deemed by a select com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
in 1934 to be more credible than that 
of Dr. Wirt, a recognized authority on 
educational systems, a patriot, and a 
great American. 

One by one, the other five witnesses 
were called: Hildegarde Kneeland, an 
employee of the Department of Agri- 
culture; Robert W. Bruere, Chairman 
of the Cotton Textile National Indus- 
trial Relations Board; David Cushman 
Coyle, of the Public Works Adminis- 
tration; Mary Taylor, of the Department 
of Agriculture; and Laurence Todd, of 
Tass, the official press agency of the 
Soviet government. 

For comment on the testimony of 
these witnesses, I will later refer to a 
statement that was made by one of the 
Democrat members of that select com- 
mittee. The majority report upheld 
the strange finding that, at a dinner 
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lasting approximately 4 hours, no one 
had been able to edge in a word during 
a monologue which was suposedly con- 
ducted by Dr. Wirt. 

Mr. Speaker, there remains no doubt 
that there was a concerted effort to 
smear and discredit Dr. Wirt. The 
chairman of the select committee 
charged that Dr. Wirt had been arrested 
during World War I for pro-German 
activities. Five days later, the chair- 
man had to apologize to Dr. Wirt pub- 
licly for having made the absurd charge. 
Secretary of Interior Harold Ickes im- 
plied that Dr. Wirt was disgruntled be- 
cause of his inability to get a PWA loan 
for a real-estate development between 
Gary and Michigan City, Ind. Mr. 
W. U. Cotingham, former city engineer 
of Gary, informed Secretary Ickes that 
Dr. Wirt was in no way connected with 
the project. Ickes promptly dropped 
the subject. 

A few days after the hearings, a Gov- 
ernment agent appeared in Gary, 
showed his credentials, and demanded a 
copy of the Gary school budget. Ten 
days later, the agent’s office in Chicago 
mailed the copy back. Almost 4 years 
after Dr. Wirt was brought before the 
congressional committee, he passed to 
his reward, with shouts of indignation 
from the smear bund still ringing in his 
ears. 

That, Mr. Speaker, is what was done 
to one of America’s outstanding educa- 
tors and patriots by a Democrat-con- 
trolled executive branch, a Democrat- 
controlled Congress, and a Democrat- 
controlled investigating committee. Did 
you hear any of the bleeding hearts pro- 
testing against such unjust treatment of 
a witness by a congressional investigat- 
ing committee? 

Where were all the people who make 
up the Americans for Democratic action, 
the fellow travelers, the parlor pinks, 
the self-styled liberals, and, yes, the 
out-and-out Communists, Mr. Speaker? 
I will tell you where they were. They 
were in the grandstand, jeering and try- 
ing to make sure that one of our great 
Americans was thrown to the lions as 
were the Christians in the Colosseum in 
Rome during the days of Nero. Did you 
hear anyone from the American Civil 
Liberties Union crying to the high 
heavens for fair play and justice, Mr. 
Speaker? You did not. 

But these are the same people, Mr. 
Speaker, who today are determined in 
their efforts to misrepresent, to misquote, 
to smear, and to do everything in their 
power to discredit and to blacken the 
character of any patriotic Member of 
Congress who dares to expose the extent 
to which the Communists infiltrated our 
Federal Government when the Demo- 
crats were in control of the executive 
branch and the Congress. This, despite 
the fact that the Communists are largely 
responsible for the present world pre- 
dicament. What a price any patriot 
must pay today when he stands for all 
things good and patriotic and fights 
those elements that are seeking to de- 
stroy us. 

Six years after Dr. Wirt’s appearance, 
@ press release was issued by John J. 
O’Connor, former Member of the House 
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from New York and a member of the 
select committee that heard Dr. Wirt. 
The statement by Mr. O’Connor is en- 
titled “Confession Is Good for the Soul.” 
I am inserting it at this point; it speaks 
for itself: 


On the sixth anniversary of the purging 
of Dr. William A. Wirt before a congressional 
special committee of which I was an active 
member, I desire to relieve my conscience of 
a matter which has long burdened it. 

A recent article by the distinguished col- 
umnist, Mr. George Rothwell Brown, again 
reminds me of the obligation. 

Dr. Wirt was one of the world’s recog- 
nized educators. He had devised what was 
known as the Gary plan of education, de- 
veloped while he held the position of super- 
intendent of schools of Gary, Ind., after rec- 
ognized service in other high educational 
Offices. 

In March 1934 a memorandum he had pre- 
pared was read before a congressional com- 
mittee in hearings on the original bill to 
create the SEC. 

In that statement Dr. Wirt asserted that 
there was a deliberately conceived plot 
among some of the New Deal leftists to over- 
throw the established social order and sub- 
stitute a planned economy in our country. 

Some of his informants had boasted that 
President Roosevelt would be “the Kerensky 
of the coming American revolution.” Some 
of those whom Dr. Wirt named were members 
of the then Brain Trust and some still sur- 
vive close to the throne. They were accus- 
tomed to meet at the Barrows home in Vir- 
ginia, usually six of them, at least, and Dr. 
Wirt was their guest. 

Dr. Wirt had been personally told by 
some of the plotters that by deliberately 
thwarting recovery they could accomplish 
their purposes, one of which was that the 
Government take over and operate most of 
our industries. 

By the use of propaganda, they said, they 
would discredit and eventually end all pri- 
vate lending agencies and cause the Govern- 
ment to become the sole financing agency, 
with its consequent control over the opera- 
tions of the borrowers. 

They planned to control advertising 
through restrictions as to truth in advertis- 
ing and thereby force the newspapers to 
bend their knees. 

Their strongest weapon, so they told Dr. 
Wirt, would be the empty stomach, which 
they would keep empty. 

Immediately there was a furore in the 
House of Representatives over such “lese 
majesty.” Almost overnight a special com- 
mittee of the House was created to put on 
the grill this prominent citizen who dared 
to expose such a plot. In advance of his 
voluntary appearance, Dr. Wirt was threat- 
ened with jail if he did not appear and 
satisfactorily tell the whole truth. 

On that committee I was the Democratic 
member second to the chairman in rank. 
The committee immediately met and dis- 
cussed rules as to how to handle Dr. Wirt 
and to prevent the minority Republican 
members from converting the hearings into 
an investigation of the truth of the charges. 

The procedural motion, which I personally 
presented, limited the hearings to an exami- 
nation of Dr. Wirt under oath to bring out 
the names and the exact statements of his 
informants. Over the protests of the mi- 
nority members, any examination of other 
persons, connected in any way with said 
activities, was precluded. 

The committee held two public hearings 
in the large caucus room of the Old House 
Office Building, beginning April 10, 1934. 
Hundreds of newspapermen and photogra- 
phers attended while Dr. Wirt stood at the 
bar to repeat his story and give the sources 
of his information. 
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While he named names and quoted his in- 
formants, I took a leading part as prosecutor 
and inquisitor. In my early, rubber-stamp 
support of the New Deal, I was quite severe 
with the distinguished doctor, going so far 
as to oppose the appearance of the distin- 
guished ex-Senator James A. Reed as the 
doctor’s counsel. This courtesy, denied to 
Dr. Wirt, had been sometimes extended to 
witnesses before congressional committees. 
Dr. Wirt, however, was not allowed to have 
his counsel cross-examine witnesses, nor was 
he called in rebuttal after they had presented 
their well-staged denials. I use the words 
“well staged” advisedly because it was known 
that at least six of them met and rehearsed 
their denials of what they had told Dr. Wirt. 

Requests of the minority to call other New 
Dealers high in the administration were voted 
down. The minority declared in their re- 
port to the House that Dr. Wirt's six inform- 
ants obviously typify and reflect the views 
of their superiors and that Secretary Wal- 
lace, Rex Tugwell, Jerome Frank, Frederick 
Howe, Secretary Ickes, and Donald Richberg 
should have been called and made to tell 
which way the New Deal was headed. 

What a tossing around Dr. Wirt did get. 
Members of the House, who then took the 
New Deal as a cult, denounced and excoriated 
the doctor on the floor of the House and in 
the press. He was completely dishonored and 
purged and retired—some thought—into the 
oblivion which the New Dealers shaped for 
him. 

The pack got the smell of blood and tracked 
down the prey. A great job was done. 

Little did we know that most of the hap- 
penings which Dr. Wirt said the plotters had 
predicted would come to pass. Most of them 
came true even before Dr. Wirt’s untimely 
and regretable death. 

Or, maybe, in our hearts we knew the plot 
was not idle gossip and we lunged at the dis- 
closer to appease our consciences. 

Many times privately have I apologized for 
my part in turning the thumbscrews, and I 
take this occasion to do so publicly. 

May Dr. Wirt's honest, patriotic soul rest 
in peace. 

His was the volce of one crying in the 
wilderness. 


Mr. Speaker, were Dr. Wirt’s state- 
ments true or false? 

Columnist Mark Sullivan’s column of 
April 18, 1934, quotes Donald Richberg, 
counsel for the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, as follows: 

The long-discussed revolution is actually 
under way in the United States. There is 
no need to prophesy. It is here. It is in 
process. In many other countries, there have 
been revolutions since the World War—each 
one with surprisingly little bloodshed, but 
with a tremendous exercise of forces and op- 
pressive power. The violent overthrow of 
parliaments and rulers is nothing new, but 
the peaceful transition of all departments of 
government from one fundamental concept 
of a political economic system of govern- 
ment to another is different. 


Mr. Speaker, let us look briefly at a 
partial list of New Deal employees who 
have been identified for what they really 
are. 

Alger Hiss served in a top position in 
the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration of the Department of Agricul- 
ture from 1933 to 1935. Today he is in 
prison, and is considered by many to be 
@ modern Benedict Arnold. 

Lee Pressman, often accused of, and 
who finally admitted his membership in 
the Communist conspiracy, served in the 
POY Sa with Hiss from 1933 
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John J. Abt, champion of the Com- 
munist Party in legal proceedings, served 
with this group in the same agency from 
1933 to 1935. 

And, Mr. Speaker, who do you think 
was the special attorney in the office of 
the general counsel of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, sometimes 
referred to as the AAA, from July 1, 1933, 
to January 1, 1934, when the above char- 
acters, as well as others of their ilk, were 
employed there? None other than the 
individual who, in my opinion, is trying 
harder than anyone else to cause dis- 
sension in the Republican Party, and 
who aspired to be President of the 
United States in 1952, Adlai Stevenson. 

Mr. Speaker, part of the revolution of 
which Dr. Wirt warned was taking place 
right under Adlai Stevenson’s nose. In 
spite of Dr. Wirt’s warnings, Mr. Steven- 
son did not have perspicacity enough to 
recognize it. Even today, 20 years later, 
he seems to be just as blind to the 
dangers of communism as he was then. 

Other individuals who have been ex- 
posed in recent years are men like 
Nathan Gregory Silvermaster. Alleged 
to be one of the top Communist bigwigs 
in the United States, Silvermaster, served 
in the Resettlement Administration, 
Maritime Labor Board, Farm Security 
Administration, Treasury Department, 
and War Assets Administration from 
1935 to 1947. Heis extremely devoted to 
one particular section of our Constitu- 
tion—the fifth amendment. 

To name a few of a long list, there 
were such men as William Remington, 
Harry Dexter White, William Ludwig 
Ullman, Victor Perlo, Donald Niven 
Wheeler, Charles Kramer, Harry Mag- 
doff, and a host of others. 

Twenty years have passed since Dr. 
Wirt disclosed the plans of the brain 
trusters and new dealers to remake our 
form of Government. The howls and 
cries of derision that arose over his testi- 
mony have ceased, but his prophetic 
words are still alive. History, the un- 
failing recorder of events, is proving that 
Dr. Wirt was right, and that his tra- 
ducers were wrong. 

Mr. Speaker, our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, carried his cross to Calvary 
as the people cried out, “Crucify! 
Crucify!” The ignominy which Dr. Wirt 
endured through the activities of the 
“smear bund” sent him to his grave 
brokenhearted many years before the 
time he normally would have died. 

The people, as a whole, have been 
sitting back and refusing to challenge the 
individuals and groups that are doing 
everything they can to discredit the Con- 
gress and its duly constituted investi- 
gating committees. The Members of 
Congress have been altogether too com- 
placent. Every red-blooded American 
must fight back with all his might. We 


cannot let them divide us in their efforts 
to conquer us, nor divert us from our 
purpose to protect our country and its 
citizens against all enemies, both from 
within and without. 
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American Guild of Organists Approves 
Music Center in Nation’s Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
church and synagogue are the major 
expressions of our national life that set 
our Nation apart from the atheistic com- 
munism and the totalitarian forces of 
the world. 

The New York Times of April 12 re- 
porting on the results of a recent world- 
wide survey concludes that “man’s faith 
in God does not, on the whole, appear 
to have suffered any crippling blow in 
the last two decades as a result of the 
horrors of war, the discoveries of science, 
the encroachments of materialism or the 
political and ideological conflicts of the 
current era.” 

Church and synagogue leaders agree, 
according to the Times, that organized 
religion in the United States has never 
been healthier. They base their esti- 
mates of the spiritual situation on five 
major factors: 

Fifty-nine percent of the Nation's pop- 
ulation claims a religious affiliation—the 
highest proportion ever reported. 

Other conclusions: A record year in 
church and synagogue construction is in 
prospect for 1954. Seminaries are, for 
the most part, operating at full capacity. 
All of the large religious bodies are in 
sound financial position. A growing in- 
terest on the part of laymen in religious 
instruction and the day-to-day work of 
church and synagogue. 

Reliable estimates place the number 
of Protestants in the United States at 
54,229,963; Roman Catholics at 30,425,- 
015, and Jews at 5 million—a record 
total. 

This is an immensely heartening pic- 
ture in one of the most difficult periods 
our Nation has ever faced, and one of 
great good cheer at this Easter season. 

One of our country’s greatest cultural 
organizations is the American Guild of 
Organists whose 14,000 members consist 
largely of organists and choir leaders in 
our churches. Music under the skilled 
direction of members of the American 
Guild of Organists has played a major 
role in the growth of our church mem- 
bership and in making possible the kind 
of report which the Times has made. 
The purpose of this nonprofit educa- 
tional institution is the development of 
high standards in organ and choral mu- 
sic in our churches and elsewhere. This 
it has done admirably. 

A number of my colleagues and I have 
sponsored in this Congress similar or re- 
lated bills to establish a national arts 
program. My own bill, H. R. 7185, rec- 
ognizes the important contribution 
which, and I quote the language of my 
bill, “the choirs and other art groups 
of the churches and synagogues” are 
making to the cultural and artistic side 
of our lives, 
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It is my considered belief that a na- 
tional arts program should be concerned 
not only with the arts but with the 
artist—the living artist. When the con- 
cern is with art alone, there is a very 
strong tendency to be interested only in 
what is conventionally accepted as art. 
This generally means in practice con- 
cern with the art of the past. It has 
been estimated that American museums 
devote from 75 to 80 percent or more of 
their funds to the art of other countries 
and earlier centuries. The great art tra- 
ditions of the Renaissance and the great 
churches of the Middle Ages were not 
built in that way. They were created by 
thousands of artists who were given an 
opportunity to work, by the church, by 
the government, and by private citizens, 
by patrons who believed in a living art. 

The Washington Evening Star of Oc- 
tober 31, 1953, reported on an interview 
with the Reverend Lowell P. Beveridge, 
assistant rector of St. Alban’s Church, in 
Washington, D.C. The Reverend Low- 
ell Beveridge believes, as I do, that music 
should be built into the whole program 
of Christian education. He said: 

I keep saying to my students that we as 
a Nation are musically illiterate. We spend 
a lot of money on music, but it is not a 
part of us. If one fraction of the money, 
time, and energy were spent on teaching 
people the rudiments of singing, it would be 
a tremendous thing for our churches. The 
thing that produced Bach was a culture in 
which music was built into the very fabric of 
education. Of course, Bach was a genius; 
but he also was a natural consequence of 
that culture. 


The churches cannot produce a supe- 
rior culture alone. My fine-arts bill 
would assist them by extending the help 
of the Federal Government to them and 
to other institutions to the end that the 
fine arts would be built into the fabric 
of our education. I am proud and hap- 
py to have the support of the American 
Guild of Organists in the building of a 
great cathedral of music in the Nation’s 
Capital, A letter which I have just re- 
ceived from President S. Lewis Elmer, 
of the American Guild of Organists, 
speaks for itself. The text of the letter 
follows: 

AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS, 
New York, N. F., April 12, 1954. 
The Honorable CHARLES R. HOWELL, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE SIR: The proposal to create a 
great music center in the city of Washing- 
ton, D. C., the Capital of our country, is a 
project which appeals strongly to millions 
of our citizens, a constantly increasing num- 
ber of whom enjoy and appreciate music 
which is an important factor in binding all 
our people more closely together. 

The American Guild of Organists, a non- 
profit educational institution, chartered in 
1896 by the board of regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, has a mem- 
bership of 14,000 in every State, Hawali, 
Alaska, and the Canal Zone, and has for its 
purpose the development of high standards 
in organ and choral music. 

May we recommend that as an important 
part of the musical equipment of the pro- 
posed music center, there be included a truly 
magnificent organ, comparable to the finest 
instruments in similar auditoriums in Eu- 
rope and Great Britain. 

The American Guild of Organists is a mem- 
ber of the National Music Council, and wishes 
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to be included in the national organizations, 
which have indicated interest in the pro- 
posed music center. 
Respectfully yours, 
AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS, 
S. Lewis ELMER, 
National President, 


Indebtedness of Italy to the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am herewith inserting into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record an itemized report on 
the indebtedness of Italy to the United 
States, prepared for me by the Library 
of Congress: 

What Italy owes the United States 
World War I indebtedness 

(as of July 1, 1953): 
~- $1, 618, 400, 000. 00 
386, 500, 000. 00 
102, 112, 659. 34 


2, 107, 012, 659. 34 


Repayments: 

Principal, funded 
e 37, 100, 000. 00 

Principal, unfunded 
— Aes aS SE 364, 319. 28 
Interest, funded debts- 5, 766, 708. 26 

Interest, unfunded 
e 57, 598, 852. 62 
1 — 100, 829, 880. 16 
Indebtedness_.__.---.--. 2, 107, 012, 659. 34 
Repayments.. -me = 100, 829, 880. 16 
Balance 2, 006, 182, 779. 18 


Lend-lease aid (cumula- 
tively, Mar. 11, 1941- 
Mar. 31, 1951): 1 

Tanks and vehicles 
Vessels and other 


1, 811, 662. 37 


watereraft 51, 200, 389. 05 
Miscellaneous military 

equipment 182, 038. 75 
Agricultural, industrial, 

and other commodi- 

— —— 132, 510, 223. 06 
Services and expenses 667, 365. 64 


186, 371, 678. 87 
— = 
Foreign grants and credits 
(period July 1, 1940, 
through June 30, 
1953) : 
Grants: ? 
American Red Cross. 
Army (civilian sup- 
plies 
Interim aid — 
Mutual security: 
Economic assistance. 


3, 183, 000. 00 


410, 107, 000. 00 
176, 006, 000. 00 


1, 326, 325, 000. 00 


Military aid 18, 745, 000. 00 
Technical assistance. 1, 170, 000. 00 
UNRRA- oe 416, 769, 000. 00 
Post-UNRRA_-....-.. 117, 414, 000. 00 
Treasury (civilian 
Son LA 134, 487, 000. 00 
OGRE aaa eae 2, 604, 205, 000. 00 


No reverse lend-lease aid was received 
from Italy. 
No payments requested on grants. 
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Net authori- 


Credits gations 


nse ati se ys als $147, 865,000 | 882, 210, 000 
Defense materials 
curement 3, 342, 000 2, 912, 000 
Mutual biggie Amer rte 95, 600, 000 95, 600, 000 
Maritime Administration 
Lo) SSS ee 65, 222, 000 40, 435, 000 
Surplus property 144, 072, 000 123, 673, 000 
ci le Re I ea 456, 101, 000 314, 829, 000 
Balance outstanding on 
BL 1 1 $314, 829, 000. 00 
inc re u 
3 ae ay 141, 272, 000. 00 
Total loans an 
8 456, 101, 000, 00 


Recapitulation (status as 

of July 1, 1953): 
World War I aid 62, 006, 182, 779, 18 
Lend-lease — 1386, 371, 678. 87 
- 2, 604, 205, 000. 00 
314, 829, 000. 00 


5, 111, 588, 458. 05 


Lethal Genocide Convention Destroys 
Individual Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. USHER L. BUR DICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Genocide Convention passed by the 
United Nations is a fine-sounding docu- 
ment, but like other conventions adopted 
by that organization, it has an ulterior 
purpose. 

The dictionary defines genocide as the 
systematic destruction of a racial, politi- 
cal, or cultural group of people. Very 
few people in this world can be found 
who would not be in favor of putting a 
stop to this barbarous practice, but in 
framing this convention the United Na- 
tions used this great appeal as an instru- 
ment to shield its real purpose. 

In defining genocide the United Na- 
tions has gone beyond all past under- 
standing of its meaning, and under the 
terms as this organization interprets it, 
if anyone, anywhere, even makes a state- 
ment reflecting upon any group or a 
member of any group which has the 
effect of injuring their feelings, then a 
crime has been committed, and the per- 
sons or persons making the statement 
are ipso facto guilty of the crime of geno- 
cide. Knowing full well that such a law 
could not be enforced in the United 
States, the United Nations has made 
elaborate preparations to implement it. 

First of all, the interpretation of this 
law, and trials conducted under it, are 
not entrusted to the courts of this or any 
other country, but come under the juris- 
diction of a court of its own which the 
United Nations has set up—an Interna- 
tional Court of Justice which has civil 
and criminal jurisdiction. 

For several years now, lawyers have 
been working on the construction of this 
code, and under it a person charged with 
the offense of genocide is tried wherever 
the United Nations may decide. The 
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alleged offender can be taken out of this 
country, if here is where he uttered the 
statements that hurt the feeling of some 
group or a member of a group, and sent 
to any country the United Nations deems 
proper, for trial. 

When he is tried—and it may be for 
his life—he does not have the protection 
of the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States, but he is subject to the 
United Nations code of law and its con- 
stitution. 

In order to get around the provisions 
of our Constitution in regard to free 
speech, a free press, and free religion, 
and deny the citizens of this country 
that protection, the Genocide Conven- 
tion and the Covenant of Human Rights 
boldly attempt to redefine these land- 
marks of liberty, and a new definition 
of free speech, a free press, and free 
religion appear. It flatly denies the 
terms of our Constitution which guaran- 
tee these fundamental rights to the peo- 
ple of this country, and sets up condi- 
tions that were not even thought of or 
discussed in our Constitutional Conven- 
tion. The effect of this new definition 
of these three basic rights actually is to 
set aside the provisions of our own 
Constitution. 

Why is it necessary to abrogate our 
own Constitution in any particular if the 
only purpose of the convention is to put 
a stop to the crime of genocide? Does 
any provision of our Constitution favor 
this crime? No, sir; not a single pro- 
vision. 

Why cannot our own courts be trusted 
to handle the crime of genocide? No, 
sir; they cannot be trusted; hence the 
United Nations builds a court of its own, 
in defiance of the protection given by 
United States courts to every person 
charged with crime. 

Every move made by the United Na- 
tions in framing its various conventions 
are of the same character as this geno- 
cide convention. The covenant of hu- 
man rights is another example. It 
sounds well, on the face of it, but im- 
mediately it attacks the Constitution of 
the United States. The very charter of 
the United Nations does the same thing. 
The United Nations is not an organiza- 
tion to preserve peace, but a sinister at- 
tempt to form a world government, with 
a house and senate, a judicial system, a 
tax system and a police system. 

UNESCO is another attempt to de- 
stroy the United States. In that agency 
patriotism is attacked, and instead of 
building love of country, the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization directly attempts to 
eradicate it. Children are taught that 
reverence for the great men of our past 
tends to build a strong national spirit 
and that conflicts with the United Na- 
tions design to build a strong reverence 
for a world government. 

Nothing the United Nations has yet 
proposed in any field seems willing to ac- 
cept our Constitution and way of life as 
it is and to proceed constitutionally. 
Every move made is a move to abrogate, 
or redefine, or amend our Constitution. 
The purpose behind this drive is to pre- 
pare the United States for entry into a 
world government—and under our Con- 
stitution this cannot be done. The sov- 
ereignty of the United States is squarely 
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and firmly based upon the Constitution, 
and unless it can be abrogated our great 
Republic cannot be taken into this spur- 
ious world government. 

Ours is the only Government in the 
world that unqualifiedly exists for the 
people. The people built it. It was done 
by them. It was done for them. Most 
foreign countries have the opposite view. 
There the people exist for the govern- 
ment. How in the world can true, loyal 
Americans believe that a Government 
like ours could mix with governments of 
opposite views, and present a mongrel 
world government that does not believe 
in our Constitution? 

The avowed purpose of the United Na- 
tions was to bring peace to the world. 
It had a great appeal to all classes, be- 
cause in this country the people do not 
want war. But time has revealed the 
fact that the United Nations is more 
concerned with changing the Constitu- 
tion of the United States than it is with 
world peace. We would need no organ- 
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ization of this character to obtain peace 
if it were not for Russia. Russia and 
her satellites are the only ones indulg- 
ing in aggression, yet Russia is a mem- 
ber of the organization which professes 
peace, but is actually spreading war. 
Russia holds a powerful position in the 
United Nations, for the military head of 
that organization has always been a Rus- 
sian citizen, and always will be, for a 
secret agreement made in London be- 
tween Molotov and Alger Hiss provides 
that the Russians should hold that office 
permanently. Russia is recognized by 
this country and maintains a cesspool 
of Communists right here in this great 
Capital City. She can speak her ism 
with impunity. She gets all the privi- 
leges of the United Nations, yet her daily 
action is absolutely against what the 
United Nations was avowedly organized 
for. 

Under the United Nations and under 
the recognition of our Government, Rus- 
sia has a powerful position of advantage 
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from which to carry on her cold war and 
cause us to expend ourselves until we 
are resourceless. That is the doctrine 
put forward by Karl Marx, and the Rus- 
sians follow that course not only gladly, 
but thoroughly and consistently. 

Russia’s only hope to overrun the 
United States is to do it by intrigue and 
the spread of communism among our 
own people, and through our recognition 
of her and her position in the United 
Nations this process is going forward, to 
the everlasting satisfaction of the So- 
viets. 

How long it will take the American 
people to rise up in their might and de- 
mand our withdrawal from this com- 
munistic enterprise I do not know. But 
they are becoming more enlightened as 
the days pass. 

Our only fear for the security of the 
future is the fear that our own people 
will fall victims to this Russian world 
propaganda, 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 13, 1954 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou God of all majesty and mercy, 
daily during this Holy Week, we are re- 
minded of those events and scenes in the 
life of our blessed Lord whose sacred sig- 
nificance our finite minds cannot com- 
prehend. 

Give us the humble spirit and the 
contrite heart as we follow, in thought, 
the King of Kings who, on Palm Sunday, 
proclaimed His sovereignty and the High 
Priest who, on Good Friday, laid upon 
the altar the acceptable sacrifice of His 
own life for the sins of the world. 

We penitently confess that we cannot 
fathom the mystery of His sufferings and 
death but may we find in it all the su- 
preme revelation of a love that seeks our 
redemption and will never let us go. 

May the days of this Passion Week 
evoke within us the faith and hope that 
the time is coming when the whole world 
shall be lifted by the spirit of the cruci- 
fied Saviour and risen Lord out of its 
tragedies and tribulations, its chaos and 
confusion, into the glorious orbit of jus- 
tice and righteousness, peace, and good 
will. 

In His name we offer our prayer. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. BAILEY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 30 min- 
utes on Wednesday next, following any 
special orders heretofore entered. 


STAND FIRM, MR. DULLES 
Mr.BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objtection. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Mr. Harold Stassen, Director of Foreign 
Aid Operations, went to London to con- 
fer on the easing of restrictions on East- 
West trade, and the United States sus- 
tained a diplomatic defeat. The Brit- 
ish-French view obtained, not only to 
the extent of encouraging more East- 
West trade but also in the agreement to 
revise thoroughly the definition of what 
constitutes strategic goods. 

One of the primary conflicts between 
Red totalitarian philosophy and eco- 
nomic democracy is the unending con- 
test to demonstrate the superiority of 
the respective system. Clearly, the eco- 
nomic philosophy of Western democracy 
has proved its superiority; so, with the 
cold war in full force, with Moscow's 
campaign of hate America unabated, 
with the West pledged to bring the op- 
portunities of self-determination to 
captive peoples, what do we do? We 
surrender at one fell swoop the eco- 
nomic advantages we have won in the 
struggle against communism. 

Moreover, the press today, Mr. Speak- 
er, brings us the disquieting news that 
Anthony Eden, British Foreign Minister, 
is presently endeavoring to persuade 
Secretary of State Dulles to refrain from 
seeking a unified warning from the West 
to the Communist bloc against any pos- 
sible aggression in Southeast Asia. Mr. 
Dulles flew to London in an effort to get 
the Western Powers to present a united 
front on this crucial issue. But I am sad 
to say he has been met apparently with 
the old ostrich-like pre-Munich appease- 
ment blindness. This kind of weak, in- 
decisive, vacillating policy, Mr. Speaker, 
never protects the peace; it only invites 
war. 

Now, as never before, is the time for 
constant vigilance. The administration 


and the Congress need to be ever alert to 
new and subtle forms of appeasement. 
Peace through strength must be our 


policy, and it should be implemented in 
all of its varied forms and ramifications. 
Stand firm, Mr. Dulles, stand firm. 


THE LATE JOSEPH P. TUMULTY 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hart]. 

Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Thursday morning I was profoundly 
shocked and saddened by the receipt of 
news that Joseph P. Tumulty, who had 
been confidential secretary to Woodrow 
Wilson as Governor of New Jersey and 
as President of the United States, was 
dead. The leading newspapers of the 
Nation and the radio informed readers 
and listeners of this uragic event. But 
their accounts dealt almost altogether 
with the achievements and influence of 
Mr. Tumulty after his arrival upon the 
national scene. The fullest and most 
moving of these reports and the best that 
has come to my attention is that which 
David Lawrence wrote in his syndicated 
column for April 12, which I snall insert 
in the Recor» immediately after my re- 
marks. Mr. Lawrence, highly talented 
observer of public affairs, was well ac- 
quainted with both Woodrow Wilson and 
Mr. Tumulty before their advent to 
Washington. In fact, he had been a stu- 
dent of Woodrcw Wilson while in at- 
tendance at Princeton University. But, 
the sad intelligence of Mr. Tumulty’s 
death set me to indulging in recollections, 
recollections of days long, long ago, and 
of fine men associated with them, nearly 
all of whom have passed to their reward. 
I have been thinking of the Persian poet, 
and of the cruel finger which having 
writ moves relentlessly on. I have been 
thinking back four decades and more, al- 
most to the turn of the century. After 
a long period of complacency, de- 
mocracy was stirring again. It was com- 
ing alive to the realization that it was 
being throttled by overpowering forces, 
that devices conceived by cunning 
groups of men were frustrating its larg- 
er purposes, and that it must bestir it- 
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self, if the public welfare were to be 
revitalized. 

The necessity for action was nowhere 
more immediate than in New Jersey. 
Antisocial forces directed by unscrupu- 
lous corporate power and buttressed by 
faithless public officials had brought our 
people close to servitude. Due and time- 
ly recognition of this stark fact impelled 
them to rebel. 

Those were thrilling days back in my 
old State. The most imminent need was 
for leadership. Our people sought wide- 
ly and eagerly for men who could and 
would lead them away from bondage 
and place them again upon the firm sure 
highway of political and economic free- 
dom. As always in America they did not 
seek in vain. A little band of conse- 
crated men, young in years but strong 
of heart, with high ideals and a passion 
for the commonwealth, came forward 
to undertake the burden of the fierce 
tense struggle which ensued. 

To the cunning of selfish, sinister 
forces they opposed their unshakable 
and dauntless courage. To the experi- 
ence and machinations of the enemy of 
the State they opposed their unquench- 
able ardor in behalf of popular sover- 
eignty and equality before the law. To 
the blandishments of those who would 
turn them aside from their high pur- 
pose they gave a deaf ear. And with 
eloquence of a high order which moved 
men to action, they carried the fight to 
the enemy. 

It was “flaming youth” on the march 
indeed, but youth flaming with love of 
America. Among this gallant group of 
whom I speak was a young man who 
came from my own city; he was a young 
lawyer of striking comeliness; like one 
of the characters in Shakespeare’s plays, 
he wore “Hyperion’s curls,” but unlike 
him he did not bear the front of Jove.” 
There was nothing imperious in his 
countenance. His handsome face com- 
plected like the blush of dawn, while 
it manifested character, reflected also 
the kindness and charity that filled his 
valiant heart. 

Associated with him closely in behalf 
of public decency and justice was 
another highly talented young lawyer 
from the same city, Mark A. Sullivan, 
Sr., happily still active in the practice of 
his profession. These two young advo- 
cates gradually forged to the forefront 
of this struggle for liberation, Their 
names became household words in our 
community; they became its idols, the 
men above all men in whom our people 
placed its faith and to whom it gave its 
affection without stint and almost with- 
out limit. And it was largely if not 
mainly through their inspiration that 
this fight so bravely begun, was bravely 
continued in the face of tremendous re- 
sistance, that battles for desirable legis- 
lation were carried forward to victory 
against heavy odds until that blessed 
hour when there came forth from old 
Nassau the towering historic figure of 
Woodrow Wilson to take command and 
lead the way to final triumph. This 
young man of whom I speak, as you must 
have suspected, was Joe Tumulty. He 
won and held the admiration and affec- 
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tion of those who saw and helped him 
rise to leadership in a great cause. So 
true that is that although for more than 
a quarter of a century before disabling 
illness overtook him—his visits to his 
native State were much fewer than 
either he or its people could wish—they 
still followed his career with pride and 
interest; they quickly filled the halls 
wherein he all too seldom spoke and 
gave wholesome respect to the senti- 
ments he uttered. 

Woodrow Wilson himself back in those 
days made frequent public reference to 
the great debt New Jersey owed this man 
for the high character of his public 
service. He won the confidence, yes, 
and the love of that most noble and dis- 
tinguished American of our time, even 
as he in turn served the Governor and 
the President with lasting loyalty and 
burning zeal. 

Mr. Speaker, in the brief time at my 
disposal it would be impossible to empty 
my heart of its sentiments concerning 
Joe Tumulty. In his memoir of the 
deceased which appeared in last Friday’s 
New York Times, Arthur Krock, his long- 
time friend, made mention of his bright 
spirit, his gay charm, his blithe person- 
ality. The press generally in its obitu- 
aries referred to his captivating geniality, 
scintillating wit, and exceptional ability, 
and when a biography of Mr. Tumulty 
was published a few years ago, reference 
to which is made by Mr. Lawrence in his 
column and to which its learned author 
devoted several years of diligent re- 
search, Henry Steele Commager, one of 
America’s topflight historians, com- 
menting on it said, “It would be absurd 
to say that Tumulty needed Wilson. 
Wilson merely filled his life. But in a 
very real degree Wilson needed Tumulty. 
He needed not only his shrewdness, his 
political toughness, his belligerent loy- 
alty, but he needed also his more per- 
sonal qualities, his humor, his simplicity, 
his very simplemindness.” 

And now Joe Tumulty, this once pow- 
erful and influential force in the affairs 
of America, yes, and of the world, has 
passed into eternity. His shining char- 
acter, his sagacity, his sweet and over- 
generous nature drew wide acclaim from 
his contemporaries. Long after he had 
left the White House, where he had in- 
vested the office of presidential secretary 
with a stature that it had never known 
before and has not even approached 
since, his law offices became the Mecca 
for people from all over this Nation, of 
high and low degree, of widespread fame 
and humble obscurity alike. And, they 
were equally welcome. For Joe Tumulty 
was no snob. A devout man, he recog- 
nized all men as his brothers in a spir- 
itual kinship deriving from the gloom 
and the glory of Calvary of which we, 
too, shall be reminded in a special man- 
ner within the next few days. He had 
no spurious ambitions. His career was 
based upon the twin ideals of loyalty to 
his God and service to his country, and 
his life was motivated by noble impulses 
that caused countless people in his day 
to hold his name in honor and rejoice 
to call him friend. 
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The column by David Lawrence is as 
follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
April 12, 1954] 

Joe TUMULTY, WHAT Price GLtory?—RIGHT- 
HAND MAN OF PRESIDENT WoopRow WILSON 
DIED IN VIRTUAL OBSCURITY, BROKEN IN 
MIND AND SPIRIT 


(By David Lawrence) 


This is the tragic and untold story of a 
man who helped make American history in 
its most critical period, who sat next to a 
President of the United States at the White 
House for 8 years and influenced some of 
the most significant policies of our Govern- 
ment before and during World War I, and 
yet died last week in virtual obscurity, 
broken in mind and spirit. 

Joseph Patrick Tumulty was secretary to 
President Woodrow Wilson and no man since 
his time has ever held a comparable position 
of influence. Mr. Tumulty had no corps of 
administrative assistants such as are supplied 
nowadays at the White House. He had no 
press secretary, for he handled all press 
relations himself. He was not a member of 
the Cabinet but had more influence than all 
of them combined. His genius for discern- 
ing the trends of public opinion and his 
uncanny faculty of coming up with a mem- 
orandum of policy at ‘opportune moments 
that fitted the domestic or international sit- 
uation, as the case may be, would mean, if 
President Eisenhower had such a man today, 
the difference between a divided and a united 
party. 

Always aware of the progressive and liberal 
trend of American thinking, Mr. Tumulty 
successfully influenced Woodrow Wilson to 
be articulate at all times against reactionary 
policies but never to antagonize individual 
conservatives in the Democratic Party whose 
support was needed in Congress for the legis- 
lative program. 

Most important of all, Mr. Tumulty knew 
when a policy, for example, of peace with 
prosperity could be espoused as in the cam- 
paign of 1916 and he could be outspokenly 
belligerent when, as in 1917, Berlin again 
ordered her submarines to violate American 
rights on the high seas. He was never lack- 
ing at any time in his advice to strike hard 
at those who wanted to appease imperialist 
Germany or to cater to the hyphenated 
Americans—those who allowed sympathy for 
the countries of their origin to becloud their 
vision of what a truly American policy toward 
Europe should be. Mr. Tumulty took a good 
deal of abuse from some of the professional 
Irish-American organizations of those days 
which was flung at him notwithstanding his 
Irish ancestry and the assistance he had 
given on other occasions to the cause of 
Ireland’s independence. 

The opposition to the presence of a Catho- 
lic as private secretary at the elbow of a 
President of the United States began when 
Governor Wilson, as President-elect, was con- 
sidering the continuance of Mr. Tumulty in 
the post which he had occupied at the state- 
house in Trenton. 

Riding alone with Mr. Wilson one morning 
early in 1913 on a day coach to Trenton from 
Princeton, this writer, then an Associated 
Press reporter assigned to cover the Presi- 
dent-elect, had an off-the-record conversa- 
tion which ran like this: 

“Whom will you pick as private secretary?” 

“I am being urged in many letters,” Mr. 
Wilson replied, “not to appoint a Catholic, 
but I've made up my mind to ram that ap- 
pointment down the throats of the bigots 
and pick Tumulty.” 

Small wonder that Mr. Wilson had at his 
side such a devoted, faithful, hard-working 
assistan: who spent every waking hour in 
devoted work for his chief. 

The anti-Catholic issue arose again after 
Mr. Wilson was reelected in November 1916, 
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and this time it looked as if the opposition 
which came from intimate friends in the 
political world would persuade Mr. Wilson 
to force the resignation of Mr. Tumulty. The 
Wilson mind was virtually closed. He had 
written a letter to Mr. Tumulty suggesting 
his resignation. Immediately on learning of 
the letter, this writer, at that time Wash- 
ington correspondent of the New York Eve- 
ning Post, went to the White House and 
spent 45 minutes alone with the President 
urging him to reconsider and reminding him 
of his 1913 stand against religious bigotry 
in America. The next day Mr. Wilson deter- 
mined to ignore the cabal and welcomed Mr. 
Tumulty for another term as his private 
secretary. That was the kind of a liberal 
Woodrow Wilson was before his physical col- 
lapse deprived him of the keen Judgment of 
human values he had so dramatically ex- 
hibited in public affairs. 

The distinguished service rendered by Mr. 
Tumulty to his country is well told by John 
Morton Blum, now an assistant professor at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
in a well-documented biography entitled 
“Joe Tumulty and the Wilson Era,” pub- 
lished in 1951 by the Houghton Mifflin Co, 
of Boston. It tells of the inexplicable man- 
ner in which Mr. Wilson, sick and inac- 
cessible to old friends, was persuaded, in 
April 1922, to write a*letter to the New York 
Times repudiating an oral message of greet- 
ing which Mr. Tumulty had brought to a 
testimonial dinner in New York City for Gov. 
James M. Cox, of Ohio. Mr. Cox, though sup- 
porting the Wilson policies 100 percent, was 
defeated for the Presidency on the Demo- 
cratic ticket in 1920 and was being talked of 
again for the nomination. 

The message—unimportant in itself and 
constituting really no indorsement of any- 
body for the 1924 nomination—was due to a 
misunderstanding by Mr. Tumulty of an 
ambiguous, if not incoherent, expression by 
Mr. Wilson when he was ill. After the Wil- 
son statement, Mr. Tumulty apologized pub- 
licly for the error, but he never was per- 
mitted to see Mr. Wilson again in the 2 
remaining years that the former President 
lived and was not even invited to ride in the 
funeral procession until Mr. McAdoo, former 
Secretary of the Treasury and son-in-law of 
Mr. Wilson, interceded. 

This episode, it has long been assumed by 
friends, was the genesis of the nervous 
breakdown that struck Mr. Tumulty in later 
years. He never really recovered from the 
shock of being cast off after his years of 
faithful service. He lived the last decade in 
solitary seclusion. He never consented to 
see any friends of the past and did not even 
see all the members of his large family. He 
read the newspapers daily and discussed 
public affairs intelligently with his eldest 
son but he seemed to have departed to some 
other world and never came back, despite the 
efforts of the best psychiatrists in America 
to fathom the mystery of his shattered mind. 
Last week marked the end of the life of as 
unselfish a public servant as Washington has 
known in a half century. What price glory? 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


MR. DANIELS’ OUTLOOK ON 
SEGREGATION 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks and include an editorial. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the Savannah Morning News, of Savan- 
nah, Ga., recently carried an editorial 
regarding remarks of Mr. Jonathan 
Daniels, editor of the Raleign (N. C.) 
News and Observer, on the subject of seg- 
regation. 

This editorial in the Savannah Morn- 
ing News so aptly presents the situation 
that I think it should be widely read and 
studied. I therefore present it herewith 
as a part of my remarks, and recommend 
it to the thoughtful consideration of all 
those who seek a wise and satisfactory 
solution of the race problem. 

Mr. DANIELS’ OUTLOOK ON SEGREGATION 


Of all the gentlemen we know who are par- 
ticularly adept at talking out of both sides 
of their mouths, the most agile is Editor 
Jonathan Daniels, of the Raleigh (N. C.) 
News and Observer. Editor Daniels, a long- 
time crony of ex-President Harry Truman, is 
particularly adept at an illogical brand of 
doubletalk as it relates to established and 
cherished Southern traditions and institu- 
tions. 

In his observations yesterday on a possible 
Supreme Court decision outlawing the prac- 
tice of segregation in the South, it would 
appear that Editor Daniels went to even 
greater length than usual to make conflict- 
ing statements. Speaking to a New York 
Urban League audience he said on the one 
hand that he believed the South would ac- 
cept such an adverse decision with “good 
sense and good will” and that Gov. Her- 
man Talmadge would not call out the State 
militia and that South Carolina Governor 
Byrnes would not end public education. 

A few moments later he listed himself as 
not wanting to see segregation ended, and 
added that he viewed the day an antisegrega- 
tion decision might be handed down “with 
apprehension.” He elaborated as follows: “I 
know the dangers and distress which may at- 
tend such a change, particularly in the rural 
areas of the South.” 

Such conflicting statements all in the same 
address make it quite evident that Editor 
Daniels knows precious little of the subject 
on which he spoke. Certainly he is not well 
acquainted with the characters of Governors 
Talmadge and Byrnes or of the steps that 
have already been taken to implement their 
respective plans for coping with a possible 
antisegregation decision. Both of these 
southern governors are men of will and de- 
termination, and we can set it down right 
now that they have every determination to 
do what they have said they are going to do, 
whether Editor Daniels or his northern 
friends like it or not. 

Neither, we think, does the North Carolina 
editor show any deep or incisive knowledge 
of the characters of his own southern people 
of both races. The majority of them do 
not want an end to segregation and they 
prefer not to have it. 

The enforced end of segregation will mean 
trouble in the South, and there is no point 
in being secretive or Pollyannish about it. 
The great bulk of our people are opposed 
to it, and view with definite distaste the 
breaking down overnight of the barriers 
which time and custom have built. To 
speak of ending segregation as a long-time 
project is one thing; to speak of it as an 
overnight measure is quite another. Most 
of us in the South know this, if Editor 
Daniels does not. 

Ending segregation won't mean another 
War Between the States nor do we think 
it will mean race riots or violent major 
disturbances, But it will mean trouble that 
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will be a long time in the quelling. It will 
mean a severe worsening of relations between 
the races. It will mean a decided hardship 
for many, particularly the thousands of 
faithful and upstanding Negro teachers in 
the school systems. It will mean social and 
political upheavals that will adversely af- 
fect both races for many years. 

The southern Negro should be the one 
most apprehensive of any court ruling which 
will eliminate segregation. Under the ex- 
isting system he has made greater progress 
than any race in the history of the world. 
He has maintained his racial integrity; he 
has found economic, cultural and educa- 
tional opportunities such as no similar race 
ever found before. An end to segregation 
would mean an end to much of the prog- 
ress the Negro has been making, and we 
believe the majority of our Negro leaders 
are aware of this danger. 

To Editor Daniels we would recommend 
that if he cannot approach this momentous 
subject with any more reason or clarity 
than he did in his New York address, he 
would be wise to stay home and putter 
among his flowers—because he does not 
speak for the section from which he comes, 


RESIDENTS OF MULTNOMAH 
COUNTY, OREG., WHAT’S YOUR 
OPINION? 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time I have asked the residents 
of my congressional district, which is 
Multnomah County, Oreg., to give me 
their views on some of the important 
problems facing the Nation. I am 3,000 
miles from home, and for the most part 
I do not have the opportunity to return 
home except during a recess of the 
Congress. 

These questionnaires do give some 
cross-section views of the voters in my 
district. I am sending out the following 
questionnaire: 


RESIDENTS OF MULTNOMAH COUNTY, OREG., 
WHAT'S Your OPINION? 


From time to time I have asked the resi- 
dents of my congressional district, Mult- 
nomah County, to give me your views on 
some of the important issues that are facing 
the Nation. Not being able to see you per- 
sonally this will give me some firsthand in- 
formation as to your views on these issues. I 
will appreciate it if you will check your 
answers and return them to me as promptly 
as possible at 1314 House Office Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. It is not n to 
sign your name unless you desire to do so but 
I hope you will mark your answers and re- 
turn. 

1. Should Communists and subversives be 
kept from Government employ? Yes U 
No O 

2. Do you favor continuation of Senator 
McCarrHy’s investigations of communism? 
Yes O No O 

3. Should Government spending be dras- 
tically curtailed in order to balance the 
budget? Yes O No D 

4. Should taxes be reduced? Tes U No 

5. Do you favor continued spending over- 
seas for: (a) military aid? Yes U No O 
(b) economic aid? Tes O No0 

6. Do you favor developing Hells Canyon 
(check one): (a) High dam constructed by 
the Federal Government? U (b) Series of 
low-head dams constructed by private enter- 
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prise? U (c) Let Federal Power Commis- 
sion decide, on basis of engineering facts? U 

7. Do you favor using all Federal gasoline 
taxes for highway construction? Yes U 
Noo 

8. Do you favor Government aid in slum 
clearance? Tes U NO UN 

9. Do you favor statehood for Alaska? 
Tes UI NoO 

10. Do you favor statehood for Hawaii? 
Yes O NO ODO 

11. Do you favor United States participa- 
tion in the St. Lawrence seaway? Yes O 
No O 

12. Should the reciprocal trade agreement 
be extended? YesO No0 

13. Do you favor the Bricker amendment? 
Tes U NoO 

14. Do you favor resumption of trade with 
Communist countries? Tes U NO 

15. Do you favor sending American troops 
overseas for combat service? Tes U No0 

16. Do you favor the Benson farm support 
program? Tes U NO 

17. Do you favor distribution of surplus 
Government foods for school lunches and to 
needy American citizens on relief? Yes O 
No O 

18. Do you favor development of hydro- 
electric power by the Federal Government? 
Yes O NO U 

19. Do you favor extension of social secu- 
rity to cover all citizens? Tes U NO U 

20. Do you believe President Eisenhower is 
doing a good job? Tes U NO U 

Mail your answers to Congressman HOMER 
D. ANGELL, 1314 House Office Building, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


THE PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE TO 
THE FLAG 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, “In the 
name of God, amen.” These, the open- 
ing words of the Mayflower compact, 
seem to me a most appropriate invoca- 
tion to use in prefacing an appeal for 
support of the movement to add the 
words “under God” to the Pledge of Alle- 
giance to the Flag of the United States. 
This is a thoroughly American move- 
ment, enlisting the enthusiastic support 
of Republicans and Democrats, Chris- 
tians and Jews. It is in the tradition of 
the Virginia bill of rights, which defined 
religion as the duty which we owe to 
our Creator, and the manner of dis- 
charging it,” and of the Declaration of 
Independence, which, though a brief 
document, refers to God no fewer than 
four times. The pledge of allegiance 
should be proclaimed in the spirit with 
which the signers of the Declaration 
closed that mighty document, “with a 
firm reliance on the protection of divine 
providence, we mutually pledge to each 
other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor.” This recognition of God 
as the Creator of mankind, and the ulti- 
mate source both of the rights of man 
and of the powers of government, is 
common to all the constitutions of the 
Thirteen Original States. It is, in brief, 
the basis of the political philosophy on 
which the Federal Government and all 
the State governments were built and 
continue to operate. 
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Clarence Manion, the eminent consti- 
tutional lawyer, truly said, in his book, 
Lessons in Liberty: 

When we reenforce America’s faith in 
God and buttress American confidence in 
the personality and immortality of the indi- 
vidual human soul, we solidify the founda- 
tions of our constitutional freedom and un- 
veil the one and only justification for the 
most unusual political system on the face 
of the earth, 


Recently the honorable gentleman 
from Ohio, Mr. OLIVER P. Botton, made 
@ splendid statement in support of this 
proposed addition to the pledge of alle- 
giance, citing with telling effect the 
convictions of Presidents from George 
Washington to Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
As a Democrat and a Catholic, I am 
happy and eager to join with the hon- 
orable gentleman, and with others of 
various political beliefs and religious 
faiths, in urging that the two words, 
“under God,” necessary to complete the 
pledge of allegiance in its full meaning, 
be inserted at the appropriate point. 
Let us all join in this effort, in the spirit 
of the words attributed to George Wash- 
ington with reference to the work to be 
done by the Constitutional Convention: 

Let us raise a standard to which the wise 


and just can repair. The event is in the 
hand of God. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. STAGGERS asked and was given 
permission to address the House today 
for 5 minutes, following any special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 


JOHN HANSON 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. O'Hara] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this is the natal anniversary of Thomas 
Jefferson and of John Hanson. I think 
it not inappropriate that today I, a Jef- 
fersonian Democrat, should talk about 
John Hanson. 

When at long last the statue of John 
Hanson was placed in the Capitol here 
in the home of the Congress of the 
United States, as one of the two im- 
mortal sons of Maryland, Senator Dol- 
liver, of Iowa, said: 

This is a tardy act of justice to a man 
whose eminence in the public service has 
been almost lost in the waste of time. 


John Hanson had been dead 220 years, 
his memory buried in the caverns of his- 
tory, when the story of his service and 
his greatness broke from a conspiracy 
of silence to add illumination and in- 
spiration to the American heritage. 

PRICELESS HERITAGE 


That heritage is something priceless 
because it cannot be reproduced. It is 
the product of many people from many 
lands. No individual, no group of indi- 
viduals, no race nor nationality nor any 
other part of a divided whole was the 
parent of its creation. 

Today when our country is faced with 
the challenge of world responsibility, 
and intermarriage and a commonality of 
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experiences have molded us into one peo- 
ple of similar qualities of character, it 
is essential that we reevaluate our his- 
toric background. 

We do not detract from the just re- 
nown of those already imperishably es- 
tablished in our affection when we pierce 
the walls of silence to bring forth the 
forgotten great men and women of our 
history. We add to the wealth of our 
national heritage by rescuing from the 
imprisonment of obscurity the inspira- 
tion of other heroes of loftiest stature. 

HANSON AS PRESIDENT 


John Hanson was the first President 
of the United States in Congress assem- 
bled. He was the recognized and pro- 
claimed head of our Government when 
Cornwallis surrendered his sword to 
Washington at Yorktown. His official 
designation was President of the United 
States in Congress assembled.” 

Abraham Lincoln, in his inaugural ad- 
dress of March 4, 1861, said: 

The Union is much older than the Consti- 
tution. 


The date of the adoption of the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation on March 1, 1781, 
fixes the date of the real beginning of 
the United States as a perpetual nation. 
The first election of a President, after 
the ratification of the Articles of Con- 
federation, was on November 5, 1781. 
Delegates from all the 13 States partici- 
pated. John Hanson was then chosen 
as “President of the United States in 
Congress assembled.” On November 30, 
1781, 25 days after this first historic elec- 
tion of a Chief Executive of the United 
States, General Washington wrote to 
John Hanson a letter in which he stated: 

I congratulate Your Excellency on your ap- 
pointment to fill the most important seat in 
the United States. 

PRECEDENCE OF ALL 


This was recognition by George Wash- 
ington of the relative ranking of the 
various Government officials as deter- 
mined by a committee of the Congress. 
This committee ruled that the Presi- 
dent”—that was John Hanson—“takes 
precedence of all and every person in the 
United States.” 

There is substance therefore to the 
claim that John Hanson was the first 
President of the United States dating 
from the time when the United States 
became a perpetual Union, certainly con. 
sistent with the position taken by Abra- 
ham Lincoln in the period of the great 
and historical dispute between the North 
and the South. 


FIRST WHITE HOUSE 


His wife, Jane Contee Hanson, was 
recognized as the First Lady of the Land, 
and a building, still standing in Philadel- 
phia, was furnished by the Congress for 
the occupancy of John Hanson while 
serving as President. 

The Congress provided for the upkeep 
of the President’s Mansion in much the 
same manner as provision now is made 
for the maintenance of the White House. 
Iam quoting some of the provisions: 

That all sums of money necessary for the 
expenses of the House be drawn by the Pres- 
ident and paid to the steward; that the stew- 
ard keep a regular account of all receipts and 
disbursements and of furniture and utensiis 
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broken, lost, and purchased and delivered, 
to the secretary of the President on the first 
day of every month a fair copy thereof. 
WASHINGTON AND HANSON 

George Washington, who was a long- 
time friend of John Hanson, and who in 
1781, as I have mentioned, recognized 
Hanson as the Head of State, was the 
first President of the United States under 
our present Constitution. George Wash- 
ington, to the end of time, will stand as 
the great figure in American history. His 
stature, looming far above the clouds, 
forever symbolic of the highest virtues of 
freedom-loving men, will grow larger and 
larger as the centuries roll on in the end- 
less march of time. Recognition of John 
Hanson as the first President of the 
United States in Congress assembled, 
actually the first President of our coun- 
try after the formation of a permanent 
Union, is no diminution of the fame and 
the glory that belongs in unequaled 
measure to George Washington. 

DESCENDED FROM ROYALTY 


John Hanson was of Swedish blood. 
He was descended from a maternal an- 
cestor who was the granddaughter of 
Gustavus Vasa of Swedish royalty. It 
is said, in a book by J. Bruce Kremer, 
that the Vasa line surpasses almost any 
heritage in Scandinavian history. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to pause here to 
comment on the contribution that men 
and women of Swedish blood and an- 
cestry have made in the building of our 
United States of America. I have spoken 
on other occasions on the floor of the 
Congress and on every other place ac- 
corded me by gracious opportunity on 
the large contributions made by the sons 
and daughters who came from other 
lands to join in the thrilling adventure 
of an American melting pot from which 
has come a people forever dedicated to 
the mission of holding high the torch 
of freedom. Today, on the anniversary 
of the birth of John Hanson, I join with 
my colleagues in paying tribute to our 
countrymen and countrywomen in whose 
veins course the blood of Sweden. 

MONUMENT TO THREE JOHNS 


In the office of the corporation coun- 
sel of the city of Chicago I was affection- 
ately associated with a great Swedish 
American, Carl Hjalmar Lundquist. He 
was born in Sweden, came to the United 
States with his parents when 3 years 
old, and later returned to Sweden to re- 
ceive his bachelor’s degree at one of the 
great Swedish universities. He is a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, a profound scholar, 
and both a writer and an orator of re- 
nown. In recognition of the contribu- 
tion of Sweden, his native land, to the 
United States of America, his adopted 
land, he conceived the idea of a statue, 
or a memorial of some character, to three 
Johns, who were among the immortals 
of American history—John Hanson, 
John Morton, and John Ericsson, all of 
Swedish blood. 


H. R. 5607 

Inspired by the thought as Carl Lund- 
quist with such feeling presented it to 
me, I introduced in the first session of 
this Congress a bill (H. R. 5607) author- 
izing a commission not to build the me- 
morial, but to study its possibilities and 
report thereon to the Congress, 
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From his Excellency, Erik Boheman, 
Ambassador of Sweden to the United 
States, I received a letter in which he 
stated that a monument to these 
Swedish-Americans would most aptly 
serve as a reminder of the close ties 
between the United States and Sweden. 
The Ambassador added: 

I know that His Majesty, the King of 
Sweden, whose well-known historical inter- 
ests embrace also the past of Swedish- 
America, will deeply appreciate this gesture. 


The letter from which I am quoting 
may be found in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, volume 99, part 6, page 7574. In 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 99, 
part 5, pages 6226-6229, will be found a 
series of biographical sketches of John 
Hanson, John Morton, and John Erics- 
son, written by Mr. Lundquist. 

I take advantage of this opportunity 
to suggest that my colleagues, if they 
have not already done so, now read the 
letter of the Ambassador of Sweden and 
the articles of Mr. Lundquist. I know 
of no better way to honor the memory 
of John Hanson than every Member now 
present leaving this observance of his 
239th birthday with a determination to 
get behind H. R. 5607 and bend to its 
enactment before our adjournment, 


AMONG MAKERS OF CONSTITUTION 


John Morton, the grandson of a 
Swedish immigrant, was a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. Daniel of 
St. Thomas Jenifer, whose mother was 
of the Swedish blood of the John Hanson 
line, was one of the 39 members of the 
Constitutional Convention who signed 
the Constitution of the United States. 
My colleagues may find interesting an 
excerpt from Who Made the Constitu- 
tion? a book published in 1932 and in the 
writing of which I collaborated with Miss 
Marie Crowe, author of works on Ameri- 
can history, and now my administrative 
assistant. The interest, of course, on 
this birthday anniversary occasion will 
stem from the fact that Daniel of St. 
Thomas Jenifer was of the Hanson blood 
and that he was among the immortals 
who gave us our Constitution. The ex- 
cerpt follows: 

Daniel of St. Thomas Jenifer, Maryland: 
Perennial bachelor; rich; mother, Swedish; 
judge, close friendship with Washington. 
Mr. Jenifer is a gentleman of fortune in 
Maryland; he is always in good humor, and 
never fails to make his company pleased with 
him. He sits silent in the Senate, and seems 
to be conscious that he is no politician. 
From his long continuance in single life, no 
doubt but he has made the vow of celibacy. 
He speaks warmly of the ladies notwith- 
standing. Mr. Jenifer is about 55 years of 
age, and once served as an aide-de-camp to 
Major General Lee. (Maj. William Pierce, 
Georgia, a fellow delegate.) 


Delegate Jenifer was the perennial 
bachelor of the Convention. Major 
Pierce has given him that place in his- 
tory. He was jolly and always com- 
panionable. Good nature must have 
kept him looking young for Pierce re- 
marks that he was about 55, underesti- 
mating his years by 9, for he was born 
in Maryland in 1723. Jenifer deserves 
also to be remembered especially by 
Americans of Scandinavian descent. 
While English on his father’s side, his 
mother was Swedish. His father is de- 
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scribed as a man of unusual wealth for 
the time. 

He was a justice of the peace, later 
judge of the western circuit, and at 43 
was a member of the provincial court. 
At 50 he served on the Governor’s coun- 
cil, hoping for reconciliation with Eng- 
land; but when the war clouds deepened 
he took his place as president of the 
Council of Safety and later as Delegate 
to the Second Continental Congress. 
His friendship with Washington was 
close. Although he was a general fa- 
vorite, he spoke only three times in the 
Constitutional Convention. In 1790, 3 
years after the Convention, he died, in 
his 67th year. 

BOOKS ON JOHN HANSON 


Mr. Speaker, time will not permit me 
to tell of the life and works of John Han- 
son as they should be told. He was in 
every sense a great man. Perhaps no 
man in the critical period of the for- 
mation of the Union was more entitled 
to the credit for bringing divergent 
minds into unison and thus assuring suc- 
cess in the launching of a new state of 
destiny. 

I can suggest only that all my col- 
leagues and the American people gener- 
ally will find profit and inspiration by 
reading up on the man who was the 
first President of the United States in 
Congress assembled and whose 239th 
birthday we are observing today here in 
the Congress of the United States as- 
sembled, 173 years after the Congress 
of John Hanson’s Presidency. Among 
the books that I suggest are the follow- 
ing, which is inclusive of the bibliogra- 
phy in J. Bruce Kremer’s volume: 

Acrelius, Israel, A History of New 
Sweden; Philadelphia, 1874. 

Andrews, Charles McLean, The Fa- 
thers of New England; New Haven, 1919. 

Andrews, Matthew Page, The Found- 
ing of Maryland; New York, 1933. 

Archives of Maryland, Maryland His- 
torical Society; Baltimore, 1883-1919. 

Bancroft, George, History of the 
United States of America; New York, 
1891. 

Campanius Holm, Tomas, Description 
of the Province of New Sweden; Stock- 
holm, 1702. 

Clay, Jehu Curtis, Annals of the 
Swedes on the Delaware; Chicago, 1938. 

Documents, compiled from manu- 
scrips at Albany, and in the Royal Ar- 
chives at Stockholm; Albany, 1877. 

Dodge, Theodore Ayrault, Gustavus 
Adolphus; Boston, 1895. 

Earle, Swepson, The Chesapeake Bay 
Country. 

Ferris, Benjamin, A History of the 
Original Settlements on the Delaware; 
Wilmington, 1846. 

Glenn, Thomas Allen, Some Colonial 
Mansions and Those Who Lived in 
Them; Philadelphia, 1900. 

Hanson, George Adolphus, Old Kent— 
The Eastern Shore of Maryland; Balti- 
more, 1876. 

Hart, Albert Bushness, Swedish Amer- 
icanism; Philadelphia, 1929. 

Johnson, Amandus, The Swedes in 
America; Philadelphia, 1914. 

Johnson, Amandus, The Swedish Set- 
Mv aig on the Delaware; Philadelphia, 
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Kremer, J. Bruce, John Hanson of 
Mulberry Grove; New York, 1938. 

Louhi, Evert Alexander, The Delaware 
Finns; New York, 1925. 

Nelson, Jacob A., John Hanson and 
the Inseparable Union; Boston, 1939. 

New York Historical Records, Volume 
XII; Albany, 1877. 

Richardson, Mrs. Hester Dorsey, Side- 
lights on Maryland History; Baltimore, 
1913. 

Scarborough, Katherine, Homes of the 
Cavaliers; New York, 1930. 

Smith, Seymour Wemyss, John Han- 
son, Our First President; New York, 1932. 

The Swedish Element in America, 
Swedish-American Biographical Society; 
Chicago, 1931. 

Tercentenary History of Maryland; 
Baltimore, 1925. 

Thomas, Douglas H., John Hanson, 
President of the United States in Con- 
gress Assembled; Baltimore, 1898. 

Ward, Christopher, The Dutch and 
Swedes on the Delaware; Philadelphia, 
1930. 

Williams, Thomas John Chew, History 
of Frederick County, Maryland; Fred- 
erick, Md., 1910. 

Wilstach, Paul, Potomac Landings. 

Winsor, Justin, Narrative and Critical 
History of America; New York, 1884, 

Wuorinen, John H., The Finns on the 
Delaware; New York, 1938. 


THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION 


Mr. Speaker, I am closing my remarks 
with the Thanksgiving proclamation of 
March 19 of 1782 proclaimed by the Pres- 
ident of the United States in Congress 
assembled. It was a national proclama- 
tion and was the forerunner of those 
that have since followed, coming from 
the Chief Executive of our Nation and 
addressed to all the people of our United 
States. 

President Hanson's Thanskgiving 
proclamation follows: 


The goodness of the Supreme Being to all 
His rational creatures demands their 
acknowledgments of gratitude and love. His 
absolute government of the world dictates 
that it is in the interest of every nation and 
people ardently to supplicate His favor and 
implore His protection. 

When the lust of dominion or lawless am- 
bition excites arbitrary power to invade the 
rights or endeavor to wrest from a people 
their sacred and invaluable privileges, and 
compels them, in defense of the same, to en- 
counter all the horrors and calamities of a 
bloody and vindictive war, then is that peo- 
ple loudly called upon to fly unto that God, 
for protection, who hears the cries of the dis- 
tressed and will not turn a deaf ear to the 
supplication of the oppressed. 

Great Britain, hitherto left to infatuated 
counsels and to pursue measures repugnant 
to her own interest and distressing to this 
country, still persists in the design of sub- 
jugating these United States, which will 
compel us into another active, and perhaps 
bloody, campaign. 

The United States in Congress assembled 
therefore, taking into consideration our pres- 
ent situation, our multiplied transgressions 
of the holy laws of our God, and His past 
acts of kindness and goodness toward us 
which we ought to record with the liveliest 
gratitude, think it their indispensable duty 
to call upon the several States to set apart 
the last Thursday in April next as a day of 
fasting, humiliation, and prayer, that our 
joint supplications may then ascend to the 
throne of the Ruler of the Universe, beseech- 
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ing Him to diffuse a spirit of universal refor- 
mation among all ranks and degrees of our 
citizens, and make us holy that so we may 
be a happy people; that it would please Him 
to impart wisdom, integrity, and unanimity 
to our counselors, to bless and prosper the 
reign of our illustrious ally, and give success 
to his arms employed in the defense of the 
rights of human nature; that He would smile 
upon our military arrangements by land and 
sea, administer comfort and consolation to 
our prisoners in a cruel captivity, protect the 
health and life of our Commander in Chief, 
grant us victory over our enemies, establish 
peace in all our borders, and give happiness 
to all our inhabitants; that He would prosper 
the labor of the husbandman, making the 
earth yield its increase in abundance and 
give a proper season for the ingathering of 
the fruits thereof; that He would grant suc- 
cess to all engaged in lawful trade and com- 
merce and take under His guardianship all 
schools and seminaries of learning and make 
them nurseries of virtue and piety; that He 
would incline the hearts of all men to peace 
and fill them with universal charity and 
benevolence and that the religion of our 
Divine Redeemer with all its benign influ- 
ences may cover the earth as the waters cover 
the sea. 

Done by the United States in Congress as- 
sembled this 19th day of March in the year 
of our Lord 1782 and in the 6th year of our 
independence. 

JoHN HANSON, 
President. 

Attest: 

CHas. THOMPSON, 
Secretary. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to compliment the gentleman from IIli- 
nois on the eloquent tribute he is paying 
to a great American of Swedish descent, 
John Hanson. 

My own father was born in Sweden, 
and I always have felt extremely proud 
of the great, constructive part which 
persons of Swedish blood have taken in 
the building of this wonderful Nation of 
ours. 

I think it is peculiarly fitting that this 
recognition today of a famous Swedish- 
American should be initiated by a man 
of the distinctly non-Swedish name of 
O'Hara. This fact admirably points up 
the unity of spirit which characterizes 
the people of the United States, regard- 
less of national origins. 

And I should feel less than gracious if 
I failed to point out that Americans of 
Irish descent, of whom the gentleman 
from Illinois is a distinguished example, 
need yield to no other national group in 
the measure of their contributions to the 
greatness of America. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman for his contribution. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
FRIEDEL] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRIEDEL, Mr. Speaker, as a Rep- 
resentative from the great Free State of 
Maryland, it is indeed a privilege for me 
to join my distinguished colleague from 
Illinois in paying tribute to a great Amer- 
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ican, a fine citizen, a distinguished Mary- 
lander, the Honorable John Hanson. 

Too few people are acquainted with 
the fact that this man from Maryland 
was the first President of the United 
States; that in 1781 when Maryland 
signed the Articles of Confederation and 
the Union of the States became an actu- 
ality, that it was John Hanson who 
signed for Maryland; that it was John 
Hanson who was then elected President 
of the United States in Congress assem- 
bled on November 5, 1781. 

Our first President was born 239 years 
ago today, on April 13, 1715, at Mul- 
berry Grove in Charles County, Md. The 
major portion of his life was devoted to 
the service of his fellow Americans. He 
was a member of the States assembly 
and a member of the Committee to Re- 
peal the Stamp Act of 1765. Later, as 
chairman of the Committee of Observa- 
tion, of Frederick County, Md., he un- 
earthed the famous Dunmore conspiracy, 
designed to raise an army for the de- 
struction of the tiberties of the Colonies. 

To illustrate the high esteem in which 
he was held during his lifetime, the Con- 
gress unanimously adopted the following 
resolution on November 4, 1782: 

Resolved, That the thanks of Congress be 
given to Hon. John Hanson, late President 
of Congress, in testfmony of their approba- 
tion of his conduct an the chair, and in the 
exegution of public business. 


Following the many years of service 
to his country, our first President passed 
to his reward, in the the State where he 
was born, on November 22, 1783. 

Here in the Capitol of the United 
States stands a statue of John Hanson, 
presented by the State of Maryland in 
1903, marking him as one of Maryland’s, 
and, indeed, one of the Nation’s first 
citizens. 

Yes, it is, indeed, an honor to eulogize 
John Hanson, a Marylander, and the 
first President of our great country. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers of the House be given permission 
to extend their remaks at this point in 
the Recorp on this subject, if they so 
desire. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. GRA- 
HAM), Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great pride that I join my colleague 
the gentleman from Illinois IMr. 
O'Hara] in paying tribute to John Han- 
son, sometimes called the first President 
of the United States. 

It is appropriate that as a Representa- 
tive of Montana, a State which lists many 
Scandinavians among its pioneers, I 
should offer commemoration of this pio- 
neer of an earlier century whose story 
exemplifies the contributions of the 
Scandinavian pioneers to the life and 
blood stream of America. This com- 
memoration is further appropriate in 
that one of Montana’s most distin- 
guished citizens, J. Bruce Kremer, in his 
historical study, John Hanson, of Mul- 
berry Grove, has recorded the contribu- 
tion of this great patriot. 

There is a long gap in years between 
the first settlement of the Swedes and 
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Finns on the shores of the Delaware in 
the 17th century and the settlement of 
the Swedes, Danes, Finns, and Nor- 
wegians in the great area ranging from 
Michigan westward, but there is no gap 
at all between the strength and vigor 
of those pioneers of Delaware River 
country and that of the pioneers of that 
great western expanse of which Mon- 
tana is now one State. 

Of the 14 presidents to serve the Con- 
tinental Congress, John Hanson was the 
first to be elected for a definite stated 
term under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. He was the unanimous choice of 
the Continental Congress on November 
5, 1781. 

The year of his presidency was one 
of the most significant in our history. 
The civil functions of the country had 
to be adjusted to the terms of the con- 
federation, a department of foreign af- 
fairs needed much organizing, the war 
potentially won was not actually ended, 
He had already made his mark as the 
strong man of Maryland in that State’s 
leadership in the establishment of the 
Federal lands between the seaboard 
States and the Mississippi, paving the 
way for the formation of additional sep- 
arate and independent States in that 
area. 

The marvel of his times lays in the 
conquering of a thousand obstacles, in 
the utter and genuine triumph of a peo- 
ple and their representatives in build- 
ing a democracy. 

The people of Montana know and re- 
spect their Scandinavian pioneers, in the 
words of Mr. Kremer, for “the courage 
and independence of their character, the 
soundness of their faith in democratic 
ideals of civilized social order, and the 
tremendous capacity of the whole of the 
Scandinavian races to build farms and 
homes and cities in a new land.” 

With this same respect we honor the 
birthday of John Hanson. 


THE INDOCHINESE WAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Gra- 
HAM). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Davis] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I am greatly concerned that we seem to 
be approaching nearer and nearer to 
military participation in the war in Indo- 
china, although we have contributed 
heavily to France in money and material 
to carry on this war, on the theory that 
the French and Vietnamese soldiers 
would do the fighting if we aided them 
financially. 

There is some comfort in the state- 
ment of President Eisenhower that this 
country will not be plunged into war 
unless Congress, in the exercise of its 
constitutional power, declares war. 

However, it would be difficult for Con- 
gress to refuse to declare war if the 
President and the Secretary of State 
commit our Government to fight, and 
the President, under such commitment, 
calls upon Congress to declare war. It 
begins to look dangerously like the 
American people are now being condi- 
se eg and readied for such an eventu- 
ality. 
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The anti-Communist side of the Indo- 
chinese War is being managed by France. 
We have no voice in it. We cannot 
make, dictate, or reject the policy as to 
how it would be conducted. We cannot 
set the goal or the objective to be at- 
tained. We cannot fix the terms as to 
when or how the war will be ended. 

This is the kind of situation which the 
United Nations was set up to handle, and 
should handle, if it is to serve its purpose 
to maintain peace in the world. 

We have carried the burden of the war 
in Korea, although the other free na- 
tions of the world stood to lose at least 
as much as America if the Communists 
won. Nations to whom we have given 
generously sent only token forces to aid 
us, and our casualties mounted 13 times 
as fast as those of other nations whose 
duty and obligation it was to shoulder 
their part of the burden. We know that 
some of our soldiers are still held in the 
cruelest kind of captivity by the Com- 
munists. 

In addition to the tragic loss of 33,660 
American lives, and total casualties of 
103,327, we carried the burden of financ- 
ing that war, and will carry the burden 
of rehabilitating South Korea, if peace 
ever comes there. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that 
a part of Russia's plan to conquer us is 
to bleed us white, both as to finances and 
manpower. They have succeeded to a 
considerable extent so far. We must not 
permit ourselves to be made a victim of 
this scheme of the Communists. 

We cannot go on forever at the pace 
we have been maintaining of military 
spending and worldwide spending, and 
fight and finance wars in Asia, at times 
and places selected by Russia, while Rus- 
sia constantly grows stronger militarily 
and industrially. 

Western European nations have 
pledged themselves to set up a defensive 
armed force. They are far behind the 
schedule fixed. Our Government should 
not make threats to our allies, but we 
should call upon them to live up to the 
commitments already made. We should 
call upon them to stand up and be 
counted now, and make firm commit- 
ments upon which we can rely, regard- 
ing the Asiatic situation. 

Americans should not have additional 
tax burdens placed upon them, while the 
people of European nations have tax re- 
ductions. American fathers and moth- 
ers should not be called upon to send 
their sons to die on more foreign battle- 
fields, while our allies refuse to join us. 
Above all things, we should not let the 
other nations lay this war in our lap, 
and stand by while we fight it. 

Nothing substantial was achieved at 
the Berlin four-power conference. We 
did not even get any worthwhile agree- 
ments from the Russian Communists; 
and if we had obtained an agreement 
from them to everything we proposed, 
such an agreement would not be worth 
the paper written upon. Surely we have 
learned by this time that the Commu- 
nists regard an agreement only as a 
scrap of paper, and a solemn obligation 
something to be repudiated whenever it 
suits their convenience to repudiate it. 
We have placed ourselves now in the un- 
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fortunate position of agreeing to nego- 
tiate at the next conference with rep- 
resentatives of Red China, who, like Rus- 
sia, could not be counted upon to live up 
to an agreement if they made one. 

I think it is well that the President, 
through the State Department, is under- 
taking to solidify opposition to further 
Communist advancement in Indochina. 
I hope, as all Americans hope, that this 
effort will be successful and that the Brit- 
ish and French will join us wholeheart- 
edly, so that we may present a united 
front on this issue. 

If they will do this, and if the French 
will measure up to their responsibilities 
in carrying on the fighting, there will be 
no necessity for American troops to par- 
ticipate in the Indochinese war. We 
should take no step, however, which 
would lead the British and French to be- 
lieve that if they do not live up to their 
responsibilities, then America will step 
in and take the Indochinese war off their 
hands. Such action on our part would 
play into Russia’s hands for the reason 
that it is a part of Russia’s plot against 
our Government to cause us to bleed our- 
selves white, destroy our productive ca- 
pacity through runaway inflation and 
unmanageable deficits, and when we 
have through such actions weakened 
ourselves, she hopes we will be at her 
mercy. 

This is a most critical period in our 
country’s history. At this moment, the 
principal objective of our Government 
should be to prevent our being taken into 
an Asiatic war through the back door. 
If we have to fight another war, which 
Almighty God forbid, we ourselves should 
select the time, the place, and the op- 
ponent. 


PROBLEMS CONFRONTING THE 
NATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. STAG- 
GERS] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to speak briefly about some of the grave 
problems that confront our Nation in 
this important year of decision. 

Our beloved Nation was founded upon 
the great principles of religious freedom 
and the dignity of man. If we are to 
survive as the greatest democratic force 
in the world, we must at all times keep 
those principles firm in mind. 

Our challenge is great, but we will 
prevail if we pursue a course of con- 
structive, dynamic action, and, above 
all, not waver in our belief in God. 

We are blessed with many natural re- 
sources. We are blessed with inventive 
genius that enables us to produce a ma- 
jor portion of the world’s goods, al- 
though we have only a small percentage 
of the world’s population. 

Today as we look to the future we 
should be thankful for our great bless- 
ings. But at the same time we must not 
overlook our weaknesses, because only 
through finding solutions to our prob- 
lems can we grow stronger spiritually, 
economically, and physically. 

Speaking frankly, there are far too 
many Americans today who do not fully 
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enjoy the blessings that should be avail- 
able in this great democratic society. I 
propose, through legislative action, to 
correct some of these defects. 

FARM POLICY 


We can have a strong, healthy econ- 
omy only if we have a sound farm pro- 
gram. 

Our small farmers, as I have said on 
the floor of the House many times, are 
the backbone and bulwark of our na- 
tional economy. Our Nation can prosper 
only if our small farmers prosper. 

Today we find ourselves confronted 
with large surpluses of some commod- 
ities at a time when the incomes of many 
farmers are dropping and at a time when 
many of our people are not getting 
enough to eat. 

This administration, in my opinion, 
should start working immediately on a 
farm program that will help the small 
farmer and at the same time make avail- 
able farm surpluses to the many needy 
families. 

Our farm parity program should be 
geared to afford maximum benefit to the 
small farmer. This was the intention 
of the farm program in the beginning, 
but I regret that it has now gotten to 
the place where major benefits go to the 
huge, commercial farms. 

Through a revision of our farm pro- 
gram to afford greater assistance to the 
small farmer we would help raise the 
standards of living of approximately 20 
million people. And, it would go a long 
way toward stabilizing our economy at 
a high level. 

Farm surpluses, I repeat, should be 
made available to needy Americans in 
far greater quantities. Our elder citi- 
zens living on small pensions should be 
able to purchase these surpluses at sub- 
stantially reduced prices. 

There are some, I know, who complain 
that the administrative problems of such 
a program would be too great. I can- 
not agree. We have licked far tougher 
problems. And we could handle this pro- 
gram with comparative ease. 

As for the cost of such a program, it 
would be very small indeed in compari- 
son to the benefits it would provide for 
so many needy families. Certainly it 
would be small in comparison to the sub- 
sidies we now provide to many great in- 
dustries. 

The time to act is now. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


In considering our domestic problems, 
we should keep in mind that our social 
security system affects virtually every 
family in the Nation. 

There are few Americans today who 
do not recognize that social security has 
done a great deal for this Nation. Even 
those who opposed it bitterly in the past 
now admit publicly that it is here to stay 
because of its widespread public support. 

Since coming to Congress I have 
worked diligently for a better social-se- 
curity program. I was one of the first 
to advocate the inclusion of State and 
municipal employees. I was one of the 
first to advocate the lowering of the age 
limit from 65 to 60 years. I was one 
of the first to advocate increased bene- 
fits and expansion of the disability-in- 
surance program, 
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Today both major political parties 
agree that the system must be retained 
and expanded. But needy Americans 
will not benefit from these promises un- 
less the Congress acts at once to revise 
the social-security law. 

The social-security law was first en- 
acted in the early 1930’s when our Na- 
tion was in a tragic depression. It 
went a long way toward helping many 
of our elder citizens. In fact, it meant 
survival for many. 

Fortunately times have changed. But 
I regret to say that revision and expan- 
sion of social security has not fully kept 
pace with changing times, and there is 
an urgent need now for action. 

The increased cost of living has placed 
a serious burden upon all of us, but cer- 
tainly it has most seriously affected our 
older citizens who are forced to live on 
a small, fixed income. . 

We should act at once to lower the age 
limit and increase benefits. We should 
increase the Government’s financial con- 
tribution to old-age assistance, aid to_the 
blind, aid to the permanently disable, 
and aid to dependent children . 

Our social-security law should be re- 
vised to permit any group of workers 
who so desire to come under the benefits 
of the act. Those who desire to stay out 
from its coverage should be permitted 
to do so but the benefits should be avail- 
able for those who desire them. 

Social-security payments, contrary to 
what some propagandists say, are not 
old-age pensions; they are the result of 
Savings made into the fund by workers 
and employers. 

The basic philosophy of the law is to 
help the worker provide for his old age. 
It is sound. But, it should be broadened 
to enable our older citizens to derive full 
benefits even though they may be em- 
ployed in jobs covered by social security. 

Today a person who has reached the 
retirement age and earns more than $75 
a month from employment that is cov- 
ered by social security will receive no 
old age and survivors insurance benefits. 
This section of the law needs to be taken 
out entirely. 

Our elder citizens deserve to live in 
dignity, and I feel they should have the 
full benefits even though they continue 
to work. This is a step toward improv- 
ing our society. It is a step we should 
take now. 

One of the best ways we can demon- 
strate to all the world that this is a 
humanitarian, intelligent, Democratic 
Nation is to act now to provide a pro- 
gram that will enable our elder citizens 
to live in dignity and self-respect. 

In making a survey of my district I 
find that 9 out of 10 of the farmers I 
have talked to want to have the oppor- 
tunity of coming under the social-secu- 
rity system on a voluntary basis. 

In making a similar survey of the min- 
isters of my district I received almost 
unanimous approval from this group for 
voluntary participation in this program 
the same as other workers in our country. 


H. R. 8127 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the con- 
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ferees on the bill H. R. 8127 have until 
midnight tonight to file a conference 
report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 3 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday afternoon I had prepared a short 
speech on the subject of civilian defense, 
but due to the fact that the House wished 
to act upon the resolution regarding the 
death of Senator Griswo tp, I extended 
my remarks in the Recor at that point. 
I have asked for this time to inform the 
Members of the House that I introduced 
a resolution yesterday regarding civilian 
defense. The resolution asks that the 
President send a reorganization plan to 
the Congress which will establish the 
present Civil Defense Agency as an exec- 
utive department giving it Cabinet 
status, also giving to the secretary of 
that department the right to sit in on 
the National Security Council’s delibera- 
tions. My reason for this resolution, 
and for the asking of this consideration 
by my colleagues, comes from the heart- 
felt and very deep conviction that our 
civilian defense as of now is a completely 
futile, ineffective, and helpless program. 
I do not say this in criticism of the people 
who are struggling with this problem nor 
of the present Chairman of the Civil De- 
fense Agency. We are faced at this time 
in this Nation with a problem which we 
never faced before as a result of the de- 
velopment and probable use of the hy- 
drogen bomb, a bomb which is more 
powerful and more destructive than all 
of the TNT ton-equivalent bombs 
dropped in all of World War II with the 
use of 40,000 bombers in 4 years of time. 
It, therefore, becomes necessary to re- 
evaluate our military defense methods 
and our civilian defense methods and to 
develop as carefully as possible as prac- 
tical and complete a defense mechanism 
as we can on the civilian level. It is my 
hope that if this is given the priority 
which I believe the Nation’s security de- 
mands, such a comprehensive and effec- 
tive plan can and will be worked out. 
‘There are certain factors which I believe 
must be accepted in the working out of 
such a plan. In the first place, I believe 
it must be thoroughly integrated with our 
military plans. This has not been done. 

Mass movement of military personnel 
and equipment, and mass population 
evacuation must be assigned to separate 
highways. 

Every city must have a tailored pro- 
gram to fit its peculiar problems. 

Each city must know, in advance, the 
estimated number of hours between de- 
tection of enemy aircraft and probable 
arrival. This is a military responsibility 
and will probably vary with each city’s 
location. It is basic knowledge for spe- 
cific plans for each city. 
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Many other problems, some of which 
are part of every city’s problems, and 
some of which are peculiar to certain 
cities, must be considered. 

Federal direction and financing, I be- 
lieve, must be the foundation for any 
effective overall plan. The Federal di- 
rection on fundamental planning is es- 
sential for uniformity of results and in- 
tegration with military responsibilities. 
Federal financing to a substantial extent 
is necessary to discharge the obligation 
of national defense and to spread the 
cost of defending target areas, over the 
complete tax structure of the Nation. 

On the local level—State, county, 
city—there will rest the actual burden of 
detail planning and operation. This is, 
and will be, a tremendous obligation. 
Legislation implementing the various 
participating political subdivisions will 
undoubtedly be called for. 

The peculiar problems of each city will 
call for the most detailed consideration 
on the local level, keeping always in mind 
integration with the Federal responsibil- 
ities. 

The problem of individual compliance 
with an accepted and properly author- 
ized Federal-local plan, must be placed 
on a mandatory basis in the interest of 
national survival. Voluntary coopera- 
tion is not enough, as postwar efforts to 
enlist civilian defense volunteers have 
proved. 

Local legislation, court and police 
powers, can enforce compliance if pub- 
lic opinion based on faith in a practical 
plan is obtained on a favorable basis. 

It is because I believe a practical civil- 
jan defense plan is just as vital to na- 
tional survival as an adequate military 
plan, that I am asking for consideration 
on the Presidential level. 

It is because I believe Presidential 
leadership is absolutely necessary if the 
people are to realize the importance of 
civilian defense, that I have asked that 
action be initiated through a Presidential 
reorganization plan. 

Not only will such procedure call at- 
tention to the importance of the subject, 
but it will insure speedy action by the 
Congress, under the provisions of the 
Reorganization Act of 1949. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 


H. R. 6025. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to grant a license to the 
Leahi Hospital, a nonprofit institution, to 
use certain United States property in the 
city and county of Honolulu, T. H.; and 

H. R. 7110. An act to provide that title to 
certain school lands shall vest in the States 
under the act of January 25, 1927, notwith- 
standing any Federal leases which may be 
outstanding on such lands at the time they 
are surveyed. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled joint resolution of 
the Senate of the following title: 


S. J. Res. 63. Joint resolution authorizing 
the District of Columbia to enter into inter- 
state civil-defense compacts. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the RECORD, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. JoHNson of California and to in- 
clude a speech by Arthur B. Church. 

Mr. SCHENCK. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. 

Mr. Cootzy (at the request of Mr. 
Morrison). 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 12 o’clock and 39 minutes 
p. m.) the House adjourned until tomor- 
row, Wednesday, April 14, 1954, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


1439. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to authorize the 
appointment as United States Commission- 
er, International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission, United States and Mexico, of Col. 
Leland Hazelton Hewitt, United States 
Army, retired, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

1440. A letter from the Secretary, Nation- 
al Trust for Historic Preservation, trans- 
mitting a report for the calendar year 1953, 
pursuant to section 6, Public Law 408, ap- 
proved October 26, 1949; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1441. A letter from the Clerk, United 
States Court of Claims, transmitting a cer- 
tified copy of the court’s opinion rendered 
in the cause of Raymond B. Jeffrey v. The 
United States (Congressional No. 17873); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1442. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders entered in cases where the authority 
contained in section 212 (d) (3) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act was exercised 
in behalf of such aliens, pursuant to section 
212 (d) (6) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1443. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to repeal section 
412 (e) of title 2 of the Canal Zone Code”; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. DONDERO: Committee of conference. 


H. R. 8127. A bill to ‘amend and supplement 
the Federal-Aid Road Act approved July 11, 
1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended and sup- 
plemented, to authorize appropriations for 
continuing the construction of highways, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1527). 
Ordered to be printed. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H. R. 8820. A bill to amend the mining 
laws of the United States and the mineral- 
leasing laws to provide for multiple-mineral 
development of the same tracts of the public 
lands, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HYDE: 

H. R. 8821. A bill to authorize the exchange 
of lands acquired by the United States for 
the Catoctin Recreational Demonstration 
Area, Frederick County, Md., for the purpose 
of consolidating Federal holdings therein; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

By Mr. RADWAN: 

H. R. 8822. A bill to increase the rate of 
special pension payable to certain persons 
awarded the Medal of Honor, and to grant 
pension to certain persons awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross or Navy Cross; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. TRIMBLE: 

H.R. 8823. A bill to give credit for active 
military service to certain members of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps during 
World War I; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H. J. Res. 496. Joint resolution to consti- 
tute the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion an executive department, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. J. Res. 497. Joint resolution amending 
the pledge of allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H. Res. 510. Resolution amending the rules 
of the House of Representatives so as to cre- 
ate a standing committee to be known as 
the Committee on Independent Unions; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


644. By Mr. BEAMER: Petition of 25 mem- 
bers of the congregation of the East Lynn 
Christian Church, Anderson, Ind., expressing 
their support of the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

645. Also, petition of 32 members of the 
congregation of the First Baptist Church of 
Tipton, Ind., favoring passage of the Bryson 
bill, H. R. 1227; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

646. Also, petition of 28 citizens of Con- 
nersville, Ind., favoring passage of the Bry- 
son bill, H. R. 1227; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

647. By Mr. BUSH: Petition of members of 
Dr. B. A. Gibson Council, No. 135, Daughters 
of America, Washingtonville, Pa., favoring 
the Bricker amendment, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 1; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

648. By Mr. MUMMA: Petition signed by 
R. S. Souders and some 120 others, Harris- 
burg, Pa., urging action on H. R. 5269, which 
is pending before the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

649. By Mr. GRANAHAN: Petition of the 
Citizens Committee Against Fluoridation, a 
joint Philadelphia and suburban committee, 
bearing signatures of 58 citizens of the Phil- 
adelphia area, on resolution adopted as fol- 
lows: Whereas we believe that fluoridation of 
community waters of unconstitutional, u- 
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legal, immoral, unethical, social mass medi- 
cation, an unnecessary expense, a potent 

in possible carelessness, or sabotage, 
or defective equipment; whereas we find 
from scientific data that fluorides or any of 
its com ds are so highly toxic, the con- 
ditions of its reactions so variable, and the 
general knowledge of its long-range effect 
on the human body in all age groups, so lim- 
ited: Therefore, be it resolved, this citizens 
meeting assembled at 1425 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 23, 1954, go on 
record as positively opposed to any fluori- 
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dation of the Philadelphia or suburban 
water supplies; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

650. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Fran- 
cisco Cepero, Santurce, P. R., seeking either 
an administrative or judicial enforcement 
to a violation to Railway Labor Act, sections 
2 (7) and 6, made by Pan American Air- 
ways; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

651. Also, petition of J. Kennedy Carr and 
others, Daytona Beach, Fla., requesting 
passage of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, pro- 
posed social-security legislation known as 
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the Townsend plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

652. Also, petition of Mrs. Sofia Peterson 
and others, Holly Hill, Fla., requesting 
passage of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, pro- 
posed social-security legislation known as 
the Townsend plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

653. Also, petition of Ola Childers and 
others, Toledo, Ohio, requesting passage of 
H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, proposed social- 
security legislation known as the Townsend 
plan; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Justin Miller: Eminent Jurist, Great 
Broadcaster, and Outstanding Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 13, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a very interesting 
speech made by Arthur B. Church, pres- 
ident of stations KMBC—AM-TV— 
Kansas City, Mo., upon the retirement 
of Justin Miller as chairman of the 
board and general counsel of the Na- 
tional Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters on March 31, 1954, 
in the grand ballroom of the Mayflower 
Hotel in Washington, D. C. 

Justin Miller's record is a typical 
American success story. He was born 
in the quaint Crescent City, Calif., 
where he began his schooling. He later 
went to Stanford University, receiving a 
bachelor of arts degree in 1911, and a 
doctor of jurisprudence degree in 1914. 
He taught in various colleges, worked in 
a large law office in San Francisco, and 
practiced law in the small city of Han- 
ford, Calif., as well as in Fresno and San 
Francisco. He served as district attorney 
of King’s County. Later he became a 
special assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. He had many 
varied experiences, which need not be 
enumerated here. He became a member 
of the United States Court of Appeals, 
Washington, D. C., in 1937, and made a 
great record as a member of that court. 
He resigned to accept the position of 
president of the National Broadcasters 
in 1945. 

I am one of those who believes that 
one of the marks of a real successful 
man is one who has had a happy: har- 
monious and productive family life. In 
other words, the most important con- 
tract which a man makes is the one 
which “for better or for worse” unites 
him with the lady who has consented 
to be his life’s companion. Judge and 
Mrs. Miller are an ideal couple. They 
have had a very happy married life. 
Each has had a career which is out- 
standing. Mrs. Miller is an author in 
her own right, and has produced some 
very excellent books. Their children 
had the privilege and the pleasure of 
being the offspring of a model couple. 


In my book, there is no success that is 
greater than a successful family life. 

Naturally, Californians are interested 
that their State can and has produced 
such a man. 

When Judge Miller was asked to be- 
come the head of the broadcasters of the 
National Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, he started upon a 
new career. Like every other opportu- 
nity that was presented to him during 
his varied experience in the law, he 
proved to be equally successful as a 
broadcaster. 

I wish that our boys growing into 
manhood could read the life of Justin 
Miller. It would furnish inspiration to 
many a struggling young student who is 
trying to train himself for his chosen 
vocation. Not only is he a professional 
man in three separate vocations, that of 
the law, teacher and broadcaster, but 
also as a personality. He is outstand- 
ing. He is a true Christian gentleman. 

At the testimonial dinner, Arthur B. 
Church, the president of stations 
KMBC—AM-TV—Kansas City, Mo., de- 
livered a very interesting speech in which 
he eulogized and analyzed the character 
and accomplishments of Judge Justin 
Miller. 

I enclose this very interesting address, 
and I hope that every Member of the 
Congress may read it, as it throws in- 
teresting light upon a man who has had 
a remarkable and interesting career. It 
illustrates what the freedom and oppor- 
tunity which the American system offers 
to its people is capable of producing. 

The address follows: 

A pioneer broadcaster from the South- 
west, en route to tonight’s occasion, was 
heard to say to his train seat mate: “How 
foolish can we get? Here we are, letting 
ourselves be jostled across a great distance 
just to buy a swell guy a dinner—and prob- 
ably he won't even be hungry.” 

I, too, flew here from Kansas City espe- 
cially to honor this swell guy—as our old 
friend, the hired hand, aptly spoke of the 
man we have come to honor. And I must 
admit that I, too, haven’t been nearly as 
hungry tonight as on many other nights over 
the years when I was banqueting with my 
broadcaster friends. 

Harold Hough and Arthur Church are only 
two of many pioneers and hundreds of other 
broadcasters who came here tonight because 
they wouldn’t miss this very special occa- 
sion, an opportunity to honor this swell 
guy—our great industry leader for nearly a 
decade—whose integrity, whose accomplish- 
ments for us, with us, we desire to acknowl- 


edge together on the eve of his retirement 
as active chairman of the NARTB. 


Now, please listen carefully and see if you 
remember the man, the time, and the place 
for the following words which helped write 
history for all of us: 

“Perhaps a few of us are tempted to 
squirm guiltily, and admit every charge 
which the cynics, the satirists, and the rival 
media gaily toss our way, rather than stand 
up and toss them back again. 

“Where the lawyers, journalists, or physi- 
cians would rise in angered protest and 
swarm down upon an overreaching Govern- 
ment agency, we are inclined to acquiesce. 
After all—to a considerable extent—we are 
still a heterogeneous aggregation of indi- 
viduals, while other professtonal groups en- 
joy the confidence and stability which come 
from centuries of tradition and cooperative 
action. 

“But all this makes it even more impor- 
tant that we come of age professionally. 
By thinking and acting as professional peo- 
ple do, we come sooner to the maturity 
which must be achieved. It is not neces- 
sary to wait for centuries to pass in order 
to obtain such professional consciousness 
and capacity. It was not necessary to wait 
centuries for the scientific development and 
exploitation of the basic discoveries which 
made broadcasting possible. There are plenty 
of broadcasters who are, as individuals, 
professionally mature, and capable of ex- 
panding the professional side of our devel- 
opment, just as quickly and convincingly as 
was done by the physical scientists. It is 
time to act. We have deliberated long 
enough. If the draft of standards which 
is submitted to you is not a fairly balanced 
product, let us put it quickly into shape 
and into operation. I have full faith and 
confidence that you will do so.” 

To my mind, those words point to what 
might be termed a self-portrait of the man 
we honor this evening. Broadcaster Justin 
Miller left a lifetime position as a judge of 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia Circuit after having 
served there 8 years as an associate justice, 
to take up a new challenge in a vital and 
growing profession. 

Let us try to imagine, if we can, this great 
man’s mental conflict while trying to reach 
a decision on such a dramatic and complete 
change in the manner of his living. The 
situation is one of the most dramatic of any 
of which I have personal knowledge. You 
wonder what I mean when I use the term 
“of which I have personal knowledge’? It 
happened that Judge Miller met with our 
industry committee in my office in Kansas 
City. I did not meet Judge Miller then— 
I was at my cabin in the mountains of 
Colorado. I hadn’t even then met Judge 
Miller, but I knew what was transpiring. 

My imagination pictured a scholarly man 
meeting with a group of practical broad- 
casters, the committee chosen by our in- 
dustry board to find a man of sufficient 
stature to properly and effectively lead 
American broadcasters at a time when our 
problems had become numerous and highly 
complex. 
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Judge Miller must have experienced as 
great an admixture of feelings as any man 
can experience in this life as he met with 
the industry committee, and later, when 
alone in the quiet of night he pondered his 
own immediate destiny and the destiny of 
all people in our Nation whose lives are so 
constantly and so vitally affected by this 
great communications medium we know as 
broadcasting. 

Again let your imagination soar with mine 
for a minute. Think of this man lying in 
his bed, after that meeting, peering into 
the night; then getting up and pacing the 
hotel room floor as he must have done. A 
scholar who had reached maturity in the 
practice of law, in teaching the law, and 
in serving his fellow man as a distinguished 
jurist. Yes, a philosopher as well as a 
scholar, a citizen of full social conscious- 
ness, a man whose comprehension and vision 
were so fully developed that he could fore- 
see the terrible task that would be his if 
he accepted this new responsibility. 

Shortly after our industry committee’s 
meeting with Judge Miller, I was very in- 
terested to learn of their quick and unani- 
mous decision in finding the right man to 
lead the National Association of Broadcast- 
ers as its president. Later I had the pleasure 
of meeting him and talking with him. Dur- 
ing our conversation I sensed that this 
learned man reflected no regret in having 
left the profession in which he had reached 
full maturity and had attained such a dis- 
tinguished position. Rather, he exuded 
youthful enthusiasm in facing up to the 
challenge of leading the Nation's broadcast- 
ers toward solutions of their many serious 
problems. 

Most of us well remember some of the 
more pressing problems President Miller en- 
countered when he came to the association 
as president on October 1, 1945. How many 
men could have stood up for the industry 
as he did during those trying first months 
and years in his tenure of office? How well 
we remember The Blue Book—the fears we 
broadcasters had as we came to understand 
the implications of that—is popular the 
right adjective?—document. 

The head of a famous music union was 
again flexing his muscles and making un- 
usual and painful demands upon the indus- 
try that had done so much to support musi- 
cians. Legislation was introduced which, if 
enacted into law, would have placed onerous 
controls on the broadcasting industry. 
Then—to complicate to a maximum the al- 
ready overwhelming problems of a young but 
great industry—commercial television came 
aborning. 

If President Justin Miller was dismayed 
with this welter of acute problems and with 
the coincident differences among members 
of the industry, the acrimonies that devel- 
oped, the resulting criticism, claims and 
counterclaims—our great leader did not show 
dismay. Rather, into this vineyard of con- 
fusion which personified the industry of that 
hour, Judge Miller walked with a calm and 
almost benign manner, bringing to those 
whom he led a renewed sense of dignity, of 
citizenship, and of professional status. 

As you have heard from Judge Laws, he 
was peculiarly gifted by character, by train- 
ing, and by background to bring to the 
broadcasters of that day what the broad- 
casters of that day needed most: firm, coura- 
geous leadership devoted to unbending prin- 
ciple. 

The character of Justin Miller’s adminis- 
tration, first as president and later as chair- 
man of the board and general counsel, is 
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reflected, I believe, in some of the titles of 
various addresses he made during his tenure 
of office and published by the association. 
You recall them: Textbooks and TV; The 
Profession of Radio Farm Broadcasting; Ra- 
dio Broadcasting—a Profession; Municipal- 
ities and Radio Broadcasting; Attacks on 
Freedom of Communication; Broadcasting 
and Better Business; and Benjamin Franklin 
and Radio Broadcasting. 

Benjamin Franklin has been one of my 
great heroes, It seems to me especially ap- 
propriate to further illustrate the temper 
of Justin Miller’s leadership by quoting 
briefly from that latter address made No- 
vember 1, 1946, at Franklin and Marshall 
College, on the occasion that Judge Miller 
was awarded an honorary degree of doctor 
of laws. I like very much what I now quote 
from that address: 

“Radio broadcasting is only a quarter cen- 
tury old, but it has become already a great 
American institution. It permeates every 
phase of our daily lives. It affects the closest 
relationships of our national life. It will 
become increasingly an agency to be con- 
jured with in international affairs. Those 
who control this great institution and those 
who are affected by it must be dispassion- 
ately objective concerning its operation. We 
must be tolerant of many points of view, of 
other people and of other nations; so many 
different people, with different opinions to 
deal with.” 

And he went on, speaking of radio broad- 
casting in the manner he imagined Benja- 
min Franklin might have addressed the 
august group to whom he was speaking: 

“It astonishes me, sir, to find radio broad- 
casting approaching so near to perfection as 
it does. May it always be a blessing to our 
people; a means of preserving that which our 
forefathers wrought for us. May it please 
God, that the American system of broadcast- 
ing shall help, long, to prevent the despotism 
which comes only when people become so 
corrupted as to need despotic government.” 

Now I wish to remark on one of the 
greatest demonstrations of teamwork which 
I have ever witnessed. Of course, I am 
thinking of President Harold Fellows and 
Chairman Justin Miller. Again the element 
of timing and its importance are evidenced. 
These two great men associated with them 
other hard-working, exceptionally loyal and 
capable men. Yes, over the years, our as- 
sociation headquarters has been in good 
hands, 

In 1949, district 14 of the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters presented to Judge 
Miller a gold wrist watch, which I believe 
you will find he still wears. On its back was 
inscribed: “To Justin Miller, president, NAB, 
from a grateful district 14.” 

Later, in making the presentation, Hugh 
Terry, KLZ, Denver—then district 14 direc- 
tor—said to Judge Miller that the district 
first considered the inscription “Our kind of 
a guy,” but it seems Hugh and his com- 
patriots decided that perhaps the judge was 
a bit too distinguished and too austere to 
address in such casual terms. The judge 
himself responded to Hugh that as much as 
he appreciated the gift itself and the senti- 
ment behind it, he would have been even 
happier had the inscription read, “Our kind 
of a guy.” 

Justin Miller has walked with honor and 
integrity among the broadcasters; he has 
served them with justice and in good faith; 
he has exemplified the kind of leadership to 
which all of us should aspire; he has cast a 
long shadow of influence on a great and 
growing industry. He has our gratitude, 
our affection, and our good wishes. 
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We salute him here tonight, as friend, 
counselor, executive—and champion of a 
new profession, 

Judge Miller, you are “our kind of a guy.” 


The Current Inquiry Into FHA Insured 
Loan Practices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 13, 1954 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, almost 
2 years ago to the day—on May 13, 1952— 
I stood on the floor of this House to warn 
against possible abuses of Federal hous- 
ing laws. Today, there appear in the 
morning papers articles revealing the 
scandals in the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration. Federal Housing Administra- 
tor Albert Cole told of how many build- 
ers using sharp practices in getting Gov- 
ernment guaranteed loans have made 
more than $75 million by so-called mort- 
gaging out. It is a relatively simple 
scheme, but yet one which has been used 
very profitably by fly-by-night builders 
at the expense of the legitimate building 
industry. “Mortgaging out” is the proc- 
ess of obtaining a Government approved 
loan far in excess of the actual cost of 
building. Administrator Cole pointed 
out that in one deal a builder obtained 
an $8 million loan for a housing project 
which cost only about $4 million and 
then pocketed the other $4 million as an 
immediate profit. If that loan is de- 
faulted, the taxpayers are going to have 
to foot the bill. 

As I said, I warned against this prac- 
tice in a speech from the floor of the 
House. I then had specific projects in 
mind, namely, the building of two 1,000- 
unit housing projects at Wright Patter- 
son Air Force Base, where it appeared 
the builders were attempting to “mort- 
gage out.” These projects now have been 
completed. I now call on Housing Ad- 
ministrator Cole to include those same 
projects in his investigation. It is time 
for a final accounting. It is time to see 
just exactly how the certificates for these 
projects were approved. 

Mr. Cole, a former Member of the 
House, and also a then member of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, which 
considers housing legislation, is to be 
congratulated for cleaning up the ap- 
parent mess in the housing administra- 
tion. He is to be doubly congratulated 
for bringing facts to the full light of day 
for the public to see and in not trying 
to hide or whitewash the scandals. I 
am confident that Mr. Cole and Attorney 
General Brownell will take all civil and 
criminal actions necessary to clean up 
the mess. 

Mr. Cole’s description of the scandals 
in the Housing Administration has made 
my long fight against the practice of 
“mortgaging out” all the more valid. 
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Such civil and criminal action as is 
appropriate must be taken. I would like 
to point out also that there might well 
be a question of perjury involved if mis- 
statements have been made on applica- 
tions for certificates for loans in cases 
where “mortgaging out” is involved. It 
is there that unscrupulous builders might 
be trapped, just as we sometimes use 
the perjury statutes to drive known 
Communists out of Government and into 
the penitentiary. 

For years, through the Democratic 
administrations of President Roosevelt 
and Truman, Federal officials have kept 
their eyes closed to the practices of 
“mortgaging out” despite repeated warn- 
ings from this Congressman and many 
of my colleagues. It took a former Con- 
gressman, concerned over this practice, 
to finally bring the true facts to light. 

Again, I plead that the investigation 
be made as thorough as possible. Excess 
profits should be reclaimed through civil 
suits. If the laws of perjury or other 
criminal statutes are involved, then those 
who broke the laws should be prosecuted 
in the criminal courts to the fullest ex- 
tent possible. 


A Defense of the Good Name of a Fine 


Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 13, 1954 
Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, it 


has for some time now become the cus- 
tom of second-rate writers, who have 


little ability or originality, to depend’ 


upon sensationalism, slander, and libel 
to help them sell their books to the guile- 
less public. Knowing that our laws pre- 
vent libel and slander of living persons, 
they have resorted to attacks, sometimes 
upon deceased persons and sometimes 
upon municipalities or communities, 
knowing that they can thus evade pun- 
ishment under the law. Washington and 
other large cities of this country have 
had experiences with this type of books 
only recently. It is unfortunate that 
there is no effective law under which the 
publication and circulation of this kind 
of book can be stopped. 

Mr. Speaker, I call this to your atten- 
tion because of the recent publication of 
a book regarding the execution of an 
American private for alleged cowardice 
during World War II. I shall make no 
further reference to the title or author 
in order not to give him any undeserved 
publicity, which is what he obviously 
most desires. 

In the book he makes entirely untruth- 
ful and ridiculous statements regarding 
conditions existing in the cities of Detroit 
and Hamtramck, Mich., clearly for pur- 
poses of sensationalism. 

He evidently was never in either of 
these cities, does not know what he is 
talking about, or what is more probable, 
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has no respect for truth and veracity. 
These filthy lies make one wonder how 
much of the rest of the book is truth 
and how much is unreliable fiction. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to say that 
both Detroit and Hamtramck, Mich., 
have enviable records in the State and 
country for respectability, cleanliness, 
and for abiding by the laws of the 
country. 

The city of Hamtramck, particularly, 
has had a number of national awards 
for cleanliness. It has one of the best 
ratios of homeowners in the country. 
The record of relatively small occurrence 
of crime in both cities compares very 
favorably with other similar municipali- 
ties. Our Michigan liquor laws are some 
of the most stringent in the country and 
are scrupulously observed by both cities. 

I am happy to make this clear on the 
record in order to correct any confused 
ideas which an unsuspecting person 
might get upon reading this tripe which 
is passed for literature. 


Department of Agriculture Appropriation 
Bill, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 13, 1954 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
very much that when the final vote is 
taken tomorrow on the amendment now 
pending, which would provide for an 
increase in the appropriation of agricul- 
tural research, that the amendment will 
be adopted and approved. This amend- 
ment is compatible with the views of the 
President, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
farm leaders, and farmers throughout 
the Nation. It is also supported by 
those who are responsible for conduct- 
ing the much-needed research and dem- 
onstrations on both the production and 
utilization of agricultural commodities 
and all related research and services. 
Those in charge of the program in the 
State of North Carolina have done and 
are doing a magnificent and very worth- 
while job, and, as I have heretofore 
pointed out, North Carolina has more 
than matched all Federal appropriations 
for agricultural research and education 
and is now anxious to embark on an ex- 
panding program, 

The fact that some States are not 
ready, able, and willing to go forward 
with an expanded program certainly 
should not prevent an expansion of the 
programs in the States which are now 
well prepared and eager to carry on and 
to expand these great activities of Gov- 
ernment. 

Someone said in the debate yesterday 
that many States were not prepared to 
expand programs or to profitably spend 
additional funds. The question was 
asked how would the additional funds be 
spent. I take great pleasure in advising 
Members of this House concerning the 
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agricultural research program in the 
State of North Carolina. 

We have numerous experiment sta- 
tions engaged in various types of essen- 
tial agricultural research, all dealing 
with vital problems of agriculture. Six- 
teen branch experiment stations are lo- 
cated in strategic parts of our great 
State. In some of these stations, exten- 
sive study is made of a single commod- 
ity, such as tobacco, peanuts, peaches, 
apples, and so forth, while others deal 
with a combination of commodities, such 
as small grains, field crops, cotton, dairy 
cattle, and beef cattle, and forage crops, 
which are the principal commodities 
studied in one station, while a combina- 
tion of vegetables, bulbs, flowers, and 
small fruits are studied at another. Still 
another station combines the study of 
beef cattle, sheep, burley tobacco, and 
forage crops. 

Federal grant appropriations to the 
State experiment stations are, I under- 
stand, apportioned by a formula which 
takes into account rural and farm popu- 
lation. For each additional $1 million 
appropriated as a grant to the States for 
agricultural research, my own State of 
North Carolina would receive $31,120 di- 
rectly for use on projects selected by the 
experiment station. In addition, the 
State would participate actively in the 
regional research program, undertaking 
a reasonable share of responsibility for 
projects of regional significance selected 
jointly by the experiment stations of the 
southern region and financed in part by 
the 25 percent grant, which I understand 
is reserved to support regional research 
projects. 

While the officials in charge of the pro- 
gram in North Carolina have always at- 
tempted to allocate the available funds 
to insure maximum return in service to 
all the major segments of the State’s 
agriculture, they are of the opinion that 
at present the following fields are those 
which need additional strengthening, 
through the medium of additional funds, 
in the immediate future: 

First. Mechanization and improve- 
ment in the labor efficiency in produc- 
tion, harvesting and curing tobacco. 

Second. Animal diseases and para- 
sites. 

Third. Marketing of farm products, 
with special emphasis on dairy products, 
livestock, poultry, and grain. 

Fourth. Supplemental irrigation. 

Fifth. Home economics. 

Sixth. Soil microbiology. 

Seventh. Ornamental horticulture. 

Eighth. Forage crops production and 
preservation. 

Ninth. Additional support and im- 
provement in field facilities for projects 
in such fields as chemical weed control, 
crop stands, poultry diseases, nematode 
control. control of field crop insects, 
farm management, and management of 
pesticide residues which have been ini- 
tiated under personnel employed on 
“nickels-for-know-how funds.” 

Tenth. Plant and animal genetics. 

I urge my colleagues to consider 
very carefully the importance of the 
votes that will be taken in this House 
tomorrow. 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 14, 1954 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, very great yet very near, in 
whom we live and move and have our 
being, we Thy children on this wander- 
ing island in sky, a speck amid the vast 
stretches of space, look up to Thee. As 
Thou hast put us into a great universe, 
help us to see behind it and in it a great 
God and lift up our minds to say, like 
our fathers before us: Before the moun- 
tains were brought forth or ever Thou 
hadst formed the earth and the world, 
even from everlasting to everlasting, 
Thou art God.” Let not our own shut- 
tered lives or the callousness caused by 
obsession with things make Thy presence 
unreal tous. Meet usin the secret places 
of our souls. Walk through the hidden 
rooms whence too often we have ban- 
ished Thee. 

Facing here the aching needs of the 
Nation and of a tortured world, may we 
scorn all that is low and abominable, 
selfish and vindictive and of mean re- 
port. And may there be lifted up what- 
ever is excellent, beautiful, unselfish, and 
of high repute. Lift it up, we beseech 
Thee, and make it real that we may be 
truly Thy servants for this stricken gen- 
eration, Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the following 
letter: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., April 14, 1954. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. Homer Frercuson, a Senator 
from the State of Michigan, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence, 
STYLES BRIDGES, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. FERGUSON thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Know .anp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
April 12, 1954, was dispensed with, 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF JOINT RESOLUTION 
AND BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
the President had approved and signed 
the following joint resolution and acts: 

On April 8, 1954: 

S. J. Res. 143. Joint resolution providing 
for the observance of April 9, the 12th anni- 
versary of the fall of Bataan, as Bataan Day. 

On April 13, 1954: 

S. 1231. An act for the relief of Franz 
Gerich and Willy Gerich, his minor son; and 

S. 1691. An act to authorize Potomac Elec- 
tric Power Co. to construct, maintain, and 
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operate in the District of Columbia, and to 
cross Kenilworth Avenue NE., in said Dis- 
trict, with, certain railroad tracks and re- 
lated facilities, and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
clerks, communicated to the Senate the 
resolutions of the House adopted as a 
tribute to the memory of Hon. Dwight 
Griswold, late a Senator from the State 
of Nebraska, 

The message announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 146) to 
authorize the designation of October 16, 
1954, as National Olympic Day. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 6025) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to grant a license to 
the Leahi Hospital, a nonprofit institu- 
tion, to use certain United States prop- 
erty in the city and county of Hono- 
lulu, T. H. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7110) to 
provide that title to certain school lands 
shall vest in the States under the act of 
January 25, 1927, notwithstanding any 
Federal leases which may be outstand- 
ing on such lands at the time they are 
surveyed. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 7061. An act to prescribe and regulate 
the procedure for adoption in the District of 
Columbia; 


H. R. 7062. An act to amend the act of 


April 22, 1944, which regulates the placement 
of children in family homes in the District 
of Columbia; and 

H. R. 8377. An act authorizing the appro- 
priation of funds to provide for the prose- 
cution of projects in the Columbia River 
Basin for flood control and other purposes. 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the following 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 224), 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That when the 
House adjourns on Thursday, April 15, 1954, 
it stand adjourned until 12 o’clock meridian 
Monday, April 26, 1954. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Acting 
President pro tempore: 

H. R. 6025. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to grant a license to the 
Leahi Hospital, a nonprofit institution, to use 
certain United States property in the citw 
and county of Honolulu, T. H.; T 

H. R.7110. An act to provide that title to 
certain school lands shall vest in the States 
under the act of January 25, 1927, notwith- 
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standing any Federal leases which may be 
outstanding on such lands at the time they 
are surveyed; 

H. R. 7380. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to reconvey certain prop- 
erty which the city of Boulder, Colo., donated 
to the Secretary of Commerce for the es- 
tablishment of a radio propagation labora- 
tory; and 

S. J. Res. 63. Joint resolution authorizing 
the District of Columbia to enter into inter- 
state civil-defense compacts, 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
Mr. AIKEN was excused from attendance 
on the session of the Senate tomorrow, 
April 15, 1954. 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. IvEs was excused from at- 
tendance on the sessions of the Senate 
until April 26, 1954. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSIONS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the subeom- 
mittee investigating juvenile delin- 
quency, of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, may be permitted to meet during 
the sessions of the Senate on Wednes- 
day, April 14, and Thursday, April 15. I 
understand that the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON], 
and the ranking Democratic member of 
the subcommittee, the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], 
will both attend the sessions. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered, 


ORDER FOR EXECUTIVE SESSION 
AND TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that immediately 
following a quorum call and an executive 
session for the consideration of new re- 
ports, there may be the usual morning 
hou“, with a 2-minute limitation on 
speeches. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Secretary-will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Bennett Gore Morse 
Burke Hayden Murray 
Byrd Holland Neely 
Capehart Humphrey Potter 
Cooper ves Purtell 
Cordon Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Dirksen Johnston, S. C. Smith, Maine 
Dworshak Knowland Smith, N. J 
Ellender Kuchel Thye 
Ferguson Langer Watkins 
Flanders Lehman Wiley 
Pulbright Mansfield Williams 
Gillette Martin Young 
Goldwater Monroney 


Mr. SALTONSTALL, I announce that 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HEN- 
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DRICKSON] is absent on official business. 
The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Bar- 
RETT], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Butter], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON], the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Case], the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. HICKENLOOPER], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Payne], and the Senator 
from Kansas (Mr. SCHOEPPEL], are nec- 
essarily absent, having been appointed 
members of the committee to attend the 
funeral of the late Senator Griswold, of 
Nebraska. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CartHy], and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Upton], are also neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senators from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son and Mr. CHavez], are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Frear] is necessarily absent, having been 
appointed a member of the committee 
to attend the funeral of the late Senator 
Griswold, of Nebraska. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS] is absent on official business as 
a member of the Subcommittee on Juve- 
nile Delinquency. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
EL GORE]J, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Lennon], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lonc], and the Senator 
from Alabama [SPARKMAN] are absent 
on official business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. A quorum is not present. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I move that the 
Sergeant at Arms be directed to request 
the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Sergeant at Arms will execute 
the order of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. 
Bratt, Mr. Bricker, Mr. BusH, Mr. 
CLEMENTS, Mr. DANIEL, Mr. Dovuctas, Mr. 
Dorr, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. HILL, Mr. Hoey, 
Mr. Hunt, Mr. JACKSON, Mr. JENNER, Mr. 
JOHNSON of Colorado, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mr. Kerr, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. 
MALONE, Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. McCarran, 
Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. 
Monpt, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. 
RUSSELL, Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. 
SYMINGTON, and Mr. WELKER entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. A quorum is present. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
pursuant to the order previously entered, 
I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, for 
action on nominations under the head- 
ing “New Reports.” 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. CAPEHART, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

Laurence Ballard Robbins, of Illinois, to 
be Administrator of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR AGREE- 
MENT—RESERVATION 


Mr. DIRKSEN submitted a reserva- 
tion intended to be proposed by him to 
the resolution of ratification of Execu- 
tive B, 83d Congress, 2d session, the In- 
ternational Sugar Agreement, dated in 
London October 1, 1953, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


PROTOCOL FOR LIMITING AND 
REGULATING OPIUM TRAFFIC— 
REMOVAL OF INJUNCTION OF 
SECRECY 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate Executive C, 
83d Congress, 2d session, a protocol for 
limiting and regulating the cultivation 
of the poppy plant, the production of, 
international and wholesale trade in, 
and use of opium, which was open for 
signature at New York from June 23 
until December 31, 1953, and during that 
period was signed on behalf of the United 
States of America and 35 other states. 

Mr. WILEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the injunction of secrecy be 
removed from the protocol, and that the 
protocol, together with the President’s 
message be referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and that the Presi- 
dent’s message be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin? 

There being no objection, the protocol 
and the message from the President were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and the President’s message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratification, 
I transmit herewith a certified copy of a 
protocol for limiting and regulating the 
cultivation of the poppy plant, the pro- 
duction of, international and wholesale 
trade in, and use of opium, which was 
open for signature at New York from 
June 23 until December 31, 1953, and 
during that period was signed on behalf 
of the United States of America and 
35 other states. 
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The purposes of the protocol are ex- 
plained in the report of the Secretary of 
State, which is transmitted herewith 
for the information of the Senate. 

I also transmit a certified copy of the 
final act of the United Nations Opium 
Conference held at United Nations Head- 
quarters, New York, from May 11 to 
June 18, 1953, at which Conference the 
protocol was formulated, a certified copy 
of the resolutions adopted by the United 
Nations Opium Conference, and an ex- 
cerpt from the report of the delegation 
of the United States of America to the 
Conference. These documents do not 
require ratification and are transmitted 
as of possible interest in connection with 
the consideration of the protocol. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, April 14, 1954. 


(Enclosures: (1) Report of the Secre- 
tary of State; (2) certified copy of a pro- 
tocol for limiting and regulating the 
cultivation of the poppy plant, the pro- 
duction of, international and wholesale 
trade in, and use of opium; (3) certified 
copy of the final act of the United Na- 
tions Opium Conference; (4) certified 
copy of the resolutions adopted by the 
United Nations Opium Conference; (5) 
excerpt from the report of the United 
States delegation.) 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no further reports of 
committees, the nominations under the 
heading “New Reports” will be stated. 


IN THE NAVY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
re in the Navy be confirmed en 

oc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions in the Navy are confirmed en bloc. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Marine 
Corps. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations in the Marine Corps be con- 
firmed en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the Marine 
Cope nominations are confirmed en 

oc. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the 
nominations confirmed today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the President 
will be notified forthwith of all nomina- 
tions confirmed this day. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing letters, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 

AMENDMENT OF CAREER COMPENSATION ACT 
RELATING TO INCENTIVE Pay FOR CERTAIN 
PERSONNEL 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 

Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 

islation to amend the Career Compensation 

Act of 1949, as amended, to authorize in- 

centive pay for personnel engaged in the 

hazardous duty of serving as low-pressure- 
chamber inside instructors or subjects for 
acceleration studies (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Armed Services. 


APPOINTMENT OF CoL. LELAND HAZELTON 
HEWITT, RETIRED, AS UNITED STATES COM- 
MISSIONER, INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY COM- 
MISSION, UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the appointment as United 
States Commissioner, International Boun- 
dary and Water Commission, United States 
and Mexico, of Col. Leland Hazelton Hewitt, 
United States Army, retired, and for other 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


REPORT ON CONTRACTS ENTERED INTO BY 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report on certain contracts entered into by 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

REPORT OF SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, his report for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1953 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE 18, UNITED STATES CODE, 
RELATING TO PERJURY, TO WILLFUL GIVING OF 
CONTRADICTORY STATEMENTS UNDER OATH 
A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 

mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 

amend title 18, United States Code, chapter 

79, to add a new section, 1623, to extend the 

law relating to perjury to the willful giving of 

contradictory statements under oath (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PUNISHMENT FOR CERTAIN CONFIDENCE GAME 
SWINDLES 

A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 

mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 

provide punishment for certain confidence 

game swindles (with an accompanying 

paper); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO UNITED STATES OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of orders entered granting 
temporary admission into the United States 
of certain aliens (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


TITLED 
CHANGES IN CONCENTRATION IN MANUFAC- 
TURING, 1935 To 1947 anp 1950” 

A letter from the Chairman, Federal Trade 
Commission, transmitting, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate, a copy of its report en- 
titled “Report of the Commission on 
Changes in Concentration in Manufacturing, 
1935 to 1947 and 1950” (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 
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REPORT on Avprr or GOVERNMENT SERVICES, 
Inc. 


A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on the audit of Gov- 
ernment Services, Inc., for the year ended 
December 31, 1953 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


AUDIT REPORT ON VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION 


A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, an audit report on the Virgin 
Islands Corporation, Department of the In- 
terior, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1953 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON CONTRACTS FOR EXPERIMENTAL, 
DEVELOPMENTAL, OR RESEARCH WORK 

A letter from the Assistant Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report on contracts 
negotiated for experimental, developmental, 
or research work, for the 6-month period 
ended December 31, 1953 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore: 

A resolution of the Senate of the State 

of Michigan; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry: 


“Senate Resolution 22 


“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation sup- 
porting a vigorous campaign for more ex- 
tensive use of farm and dairy products by 
the people of this country 


“Whereas the United States is a large pro- 
ducer of the finest fruits and vegetables 
grown in the world; and 

“Whereas this country also produces all 
types of farm products necessary and essen- 
tial to the national economy; and 

“Whereas this country is a great producer 
of dairy products; and 

“Whereas milk and milk products are na- 
ture’s most nearly perfect foods, representing 
30 percent of the food requirements and 15 
percent of the budget of the average Ameri- 
can family; and 

“Whereas we get from milk and milk prod- 
ucts the following percentages of our total 
daily nutritional requirements: 18 percent 
of the food calories, 25 percent of the pro- 
tein, 25 percent of the fat, 20 percent of 
vitamin A, 50 percent of the riboflavin, and 75 
percent of the calcium; and 

“Whereas the adequate consumption of 
these foods is essential to a strong, healthy, 
and vigorous nation; and 

“Whereas the lack of the use of these foods 
would result in the impairment of the gen- 
eral health and become disturbing and in- 
jurious to the national economy; and 

“Whereas it is reported that the men in the 
Armed Forces of our country are receiving 
an inadequate supply of milk and other dairy 
products; and 

“Whereas the farmers of the Nation are 
the backbone of our country; and 

“Whereas without prosperous farm condi- 
tions the entire economy of the country is 
unsettled: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate, That the Congress 
of the United States is respectfully requested 
to enact legislation supporting a vigorous 
campaign for the more extensive use of farm 
and dairy products by the people of this 
country; and be it further 
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“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, to the President of the Senate, and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of Congress, and to the Michigan Members 
in the Senate and House of Representatives 
of Congress. 

“Adopted by the senate, March 26, 1954. 

“Prep I. CHASE, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare: 


“Resolutions memorializing Congress to pre- 
vent the closing of the Murphy General 
Hospital in Waltham 


“Whereas the proposed closing of the 
Murphy General Hospital in Waltham would 
cause great inconvenience to disabled war 
veterans and would greatly lessen the hos- 
pital facilities available for such veterans: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the General Court of Masachusetts 
urgently requests that the Federal Govern- 
ment take such steps as may be necessary 
to prevent the closing of said hospital; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent by the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth to the President of the United States 
and to each member of the Massachusetts 
delegation in Congress. 

“House of Representatives, March 31, 1954, 
adopted. 

“LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
“Clerk. 

“A true copy. Attest: 

“EDWARD J. CRONIN, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


A resolution of the Senate of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare: 


“Resolutions memorializing Congress to pre- 
vent the closing of the Murphy General 
Hospital in Waltham 


“Whereas the closing of the Murphy Gen- 
eral Hospital in Waltham would cause. great 
inconvenience and hardship to disabled war 
veterans and their families and would greatly 
lessen the hospital facilities available for 
such veterans: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Massachusetts Sen- 
ate respectfully urges the Federal Govern- 
ment to take such steps as may be necessary 
to prevent the closing of said hospital; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolu- 
tions be sent by the secretary of the Com- 
monwealth to the President of the United 
States, to the presiding officer of each branch 
of the Congress and to each Member thereof 
from this Commonwealth. 

“Senate, April 1, 1954, adopted. 

“Irvinc N. HAYDEN, 
“Clerk. 

“A true copy. Attest: 

“EDWARD J. CRONIN, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Appropriations: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 3 


“Joint resolution relative to congressional 
appropriations for crops and livestock 
regulatory programs of the United States 
Department of Agriculture 


“Whereas there appears to be a policy 
trend on the part of the Federal Government 
to place upon the States increased financial 
responsibility with respect to programs of 
plant and animal disease and pest control 
and eradication; and 

“Whereas the proposed Federal budget for 
1955 contains drastic cuts in funds for both 
crops and livestock regulatory programs; and 
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“Whereas if these cuts are sustained many 
States, including California, will not be 
financially equipped to take up the work 
from which Federal agencies are withdraw- 
ing, thereby curtailing valuable programs in 
the preservation of our food supply; and 

“Whereas the Federal policy of shifting to 
States greater responsibilities has not been 
adequately preceded by conferences between 
legislative, fiscal, and administrative repre- 
sentatives of the States and the proper Fed- 
eral administrators and budget officials to 
work out reasonable plans and procedures: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and the Assembly 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
Congress of the United States is hereby 
urged and memorialized to provide in the 
1955 Federal budget funds for crops and live- 
stock regulatory programs of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in an amount equal as 
nearly as possible to the current year's allo- 
cations; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
is directed to transmit copies of this reso- 
lution to the President of the United States, 
the President of the Senate of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and each Senator and Represent- 
ative from California in the Congress of the 
United States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 6 


“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
the President of the United States for the 
dedication of the Nation's Christmas tree 
as a national shrine and for the issuance 
of a Nation’s Christmas tree stamp 
“Whereas the General Grant tree, growing 

in the Kings Canyon National Park, in 

Fresno County, Calif., was, at the request 

of the citizens of Sanger, Calif., on April 

28, 1926, dedicated by the Federal Govern- 

ment as the Nation’s Christmas tree; and 
“Whereas Sanger, Calif., was, on October 

1, 1949, recognized by the Post Office De- 

partment as the Nation’s Christmas Tree 

City; and 
“Whereas because of such dedication, be- 

cause of the work done, and because of the 

interest shown by the citizens of Sanger, 

Calif., the Nation's Christmas tree has be- 

come known not only nationally but also 

internationally; and 
“Whereas citizens throughout the United 

States and the world have requested that 

the Nation’s Christmas tree be made the 

subject of a permanent commemorative 
stamp; and 

“Whereas the issuance of a permanent 
commemorative Nation’s Christmas tree 
stamp of the denomination of the first-class 
postage rate would greatly increase the rev- 
enues of the Federal Government, improve 
the postal service, increase travel to the 

Kings Canyon National Park, and stress the 

Spiritual values which have made this Na- 

tion great: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 

the State of California (jointly), That the 

Legislature of the State of California re- 

spectfully memorializes the President of the 

United States to move the proper officials 

of the Federal Government to dedicate the 

Nation’s Christmas tree as a national shrine 

and to issue a permanent commemorative 

Christmas stamp pursuant to such action; 

and be it further 
“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 

ate be hereby directed to prepare and to 
transmit suitable copies of this resolution 
to the President and the Vice President of 
the United States, the Postmaster General, 
and to each Senator and Representative from 
ppd in the Congress of the United 
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A resolution of the Senate of the State 
of California; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry: 


“Senate Resolution 26 


“Resolution relative to the disposal of sur- 
plus dairy products under Federal control 


“Whereas the accumulation of vast sur- 
pluses of dairy products under the Federal 
price support program now has the effect of 
a depressant upon current dairy prices; and 

“Whereas this adverse development in the 
wealth and stability of the dairy industry 
is a threat to other areas of the economy 
in this State and in the Nation generally: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
California, That the Senate of the State of 
California memorializes the President and 
the Congress and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture of the United States to take such 
action as may be necessary to liquidate the 
surplus dairy products, and in particular 
surplus butter, under Federal control by im- 
mediate distribution of such products to 
the Armed Forces, public schools under the 
school lunch program, public institutions, 
and for governmental purposes generally, 
and to individuals who qualify under State 
and local needy aid and relief programs; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate be hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President of the 
United States, the President of the Senate, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and each Member of Congress from Cali- 
fornia and to the Secretary of Agriculture 
of the United States. 

“J. A. BECK, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A resolution adopted by the California 
State Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, at Los Angeles, Calif., favoring 
the immediate stoppage of appropriations for 
the United Nations; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

‘Three resolutions adopted by the California 
State Society, Daughters of the American 
Reyolution, at Los Angeles, Calif., relating to 
the treatymaking power, congressional in- 
vestigation committees, and outlawing of 
the Communist Party; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

A cablegram in the nature of a petition 
from the Governor of Puerto Rico, expressing 
deepest sympathy on the death of the late 
Senator Dwight Griswold, of Nebraska; 
ordered to lie on the table. 

A resolution of the City Council of the 
City of Chicago, III., favoring the enactment 
of legislation to prohibit the transportation 
of fireworks into States where the sa! of 
fireworks is prohibited; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the Hellenic 
American Community of St. Sophia, Wash- 
ington, D. C., relating to the union of Cyprus 
with the Kingdom of Greece; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. GOLDWATER (for himself and 
Mr. HAYDEN) : 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature- 
of the State of Arizona; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

“House Concurrent Memorial 2 
“Concurrent memorial relating to the en- 
forcement of liquor laws on Indian reser- 
vations 
“To the Congress of the United States: 

“Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

“Legislation now proposed, if enacted into 
law, will repeal all laws prohibiting the 
sale of alcoholic beverages on Indian reser- 
vations, and the sale of such beverages on 
reservations will be lawful if and when the 
tribal council grants its consent. 

“It is vitally important that there shall 
be a proper enforcement of liquor laws on 
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the Indian reservations if such legislation is 
adopted and if the tribal councils give their 
consent to the sale of alcoholic beverages. 

“Wherefore your memorialist, the House 
of Representatives of the State of Arizona, 
the senate concurring, prays: 

“That the Congress provide by law that 
the States may have the right to enter the 
reservations and enforce State laws relating 
to alcoholic beverages in the event the sale 
of such beverages is made lawful on the 
reservations.” 


(The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore 
laid before the Senate a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the Legislature of the State of Ari- 
zona, identical with the foregoing, which was 
referred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs.) 

By Mr. GOLDWATER (for himself and 
Mr. HAYDEN): 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Arizona; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 


“Senate Concurrent Memorial 3 


“Concurrent memorial relating to oil and 
gas fields which underlie the United 
States-Mexican boundary 


“To the PRESIDENT and SECRETARY OF STATE of 
the United States of America: 

“Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

“The conservation of oil and gas deposits 
that are located partly in the United States 
of America and partly in the Republic of 
Mexico is vitally important to both Nations. 

“The adoption and uniform application of 
the best possible conservation practices in 
such border oil and gas fields is highly de- 
sirable. 

“Wherefore your memorialist, the Senate 
of the State of Arizona (the House of Repre- 
sentatives concurring), prays: 

“1. That the President and the Secretary 
of State exert every effort to effectuate a con- 
vention between the Republic of Mexico and 
the border States, which convention shall 
have for its purpose the establishment of 
mutually acceptable methods of handling 
the conservation of oil and gas in any bound- 
ary oil and gas fields by the prevention of 
physical waste thereof from any cause.” 

(The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore 
laid before the Senate a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the Legislature of the State of Ari- 
zona, identical with the foregoing, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions.) 

By Mr. GOLDWATER (for himself and 
Mr. HAYDEN) : 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Arizona; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce: 


“House Joint Memorial 5 


“Joint memorial relating to freight rates in 
the Mountain-Pacific Territory 


“To the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and to Senators Carl Hayden and Barry 
Goldwater and Representatives Harold 
Patten and John J. Rhodes: 

“Your memorialist respectfully represents: 
“Hearings are now being conducted before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission rela- 
tive to freight rates to, from, and within the 

Mountain-Pacific Territory. These hearings 

are designated as Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission docket Nos. 30660 and 30416. 

“Present freight rates applicable to the 

Mountain-Pacific Territory are discrimina- 

tory and unfair to the people of the State of 

Arizona and are a severe handicap to the 

economic growth of the Mountain States. 

“The scale of class rates known as the 

28300 schedule of freight rates, which is now 

in effect in the eastern and midwestern areas 

of the United States is a fair-rate structure 
and should be adopted as the rate schedule 
in all parts of the Nation. 

“The hearings before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission relative to this matter 
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were begun in the year 1939 and any further 
delay in reaching a decision is unjustified 
and works a hardship on the people of the 
Mountain States. 

“Wherefore your memorialist, the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Arizona, prays: 

“That an early decision be made by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission making 
the 28300 schedule of freight rates applicable 
to the Mountain-Pacific Territory.” 


SOLDIERS’ HOME AT SITE OF CUSH- 
ING HOSPITAL, FRAMINGHAM, 
MASS.—LETTER AND RESOLUTION 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp and appropriately referred, 
a letter from District Council No. 5, Dis- 
abled American Veterans, Worcester, 
Mass., March 24, 1954, in which they 
unanimously adopted an enclosed reso- 
lution which had previously been adopted 
by the Fred S. Murphy Chapter No. 8, 
Disabled American Veterans of Fram- 
ingham, Mass. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


District CoUNCIL No. 5, 
DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
Worcester, Mass., March 24, 1954. 
Hon. JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mn. KENNEDY: At a regular meet- 
ing of District Council No. 5, Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans, held on the 18th of March 
1954, with duly elected delegates present, the 
attached resolution adopted by the Fred S. 
Murphy Chapter No. 8, Disabled American 
Veterans of Framingham, Mass., was unani- 
mously adopted. 

We of the fifth district council are vitally 
interested in the Cushing General Veterans’ 
Hospital becoming the first federally main- 
tained soldiers home in New England, for our 
chapters border the area of Cushing General, 
and we also feel, with pardonable pride, that 
the location is ideal as a focal point for all 
New England veterans in need of hospitali- 
zation. 

Our chapters making up the fifth district 
council are 11 in number and are located in 
Fitchburg, Leominster, Clinton, Southbridge, 
Webster, Milford, Framingham, Natick, 
Marlboro, and 2 chapters in Worcester. 

Thanking you for your interest, we are, 

IGNATIUS KOZLOWSKI, 
Commander, 
EDWARD J. TIVENAN, 
Adjutant, Fifth District Council, 
Amos COTE, 
Junior Vice Commander, 


Whereas on February 26, 1954, Selectman 
Norman B. Hartnett, of Framingham, Mass., 
voiced his opposition to the plan of Gov. 
Christian A. Herter to establish an institu- 
tion for elderly mental patients not requir- 
ing close confinement at the location of the 
Cushing Hospital in said Framingham; and 

Whereas the town of Framingham orig- 
inally agreed with the Federal Government 
to the establishment of a hospital for Army 
personnel during World War II and later 
with the Veterans’ Administration for vet- 
erans; and 

Whereas the General Court of Massachu- 
setts on January 18, 1954, urged the Con- 
gress of the United States “to take the nec- 
essary steps, together with the appropriate 
Federal department to establish a soldiers’ 
home, under Federal jurisdiction, at the 
present location of the Cushing Hospital, at 
Framingham, Mass.; and 
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Whereas there are thousands of disabled 
and indigent veterans awaiting admission to 
existing soldiers’ homes, none of which are 
located in New England: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Fred S. Murphy Chap- 
ter, No. 8, Disabled American Veterans, of 
Framingham, Mass., in regular meeting as- 
sembled on March 2, 1954, places itself on 
record as favoring the creation of a federally 
operated soldiers’ home at the site of the 
Cushing Hospital and opposing the plan of 
Gov. Christian A. Herter to establish a hos- 
pital for the insane at the aforementioned 
location; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent to the Members of the United States 
Senate from Massachusetts, Congressmen 
Harold D. Donohue and Philbin, the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs, Gov. Christian 
A. Herter, State Representatives J. Alan 
Hodder and William I. Randall, DAV na- 
tional headquarters and Department of 
Massachusetts, Disabled American Veterans. 

Respectfully submitted. 

STANLEY WACHOWSKI, 
Commander. 

ROBERT F. IRENO, 

Senior Vice Commander. 

Adopted March 2, 1954. 

FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Adjutant-Treasurer. 


RECOGNITION OF RED CHINA—RES- 
OLUTION OF MASSACHUSETTS 
SOCIETY OF DAUGHTERS OF 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor», a resolution adopted by the 
Massachusetts Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution in their 
March 1954 conference, concerning the 
recognition of Red China. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


DepHaM, Mass., April 3, 1954. 
Hon. JOHN KENNEDY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: The following resolu- 
tion was passed at our March 1954 conference 
which I have been directed to call to your 
attention: 

“Resolved, That the Massachusetts Society 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
in March conference assembled emphatically 
oppose any recognition of Red China or its 
admittance into the United Nations. 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent Senator SALTONSTALL, Senator KEN- 
NEDY, and the nationa! chairman of reso- 
lutions.” 

Very sincerely, 
GERTRUDE A. MACcPEEK. 


INCREASED PAY FOR POSTAL 
WORKERS—RESOLUTION OF CITY 
COUNCIL OF BGSTON, MASS. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorp, a resolution adopted by the 
City Council of the City of Boston, Mass., 
on March 22, 1954, together with an 
editorial appearing in the Boston Post on 
that day, concerning salary increases to 
postal workers. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and editorial were referred to the 
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Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the uniformed carriers of the 
United States postal service, as well as the 
postal clerks and the mail handlers, have not 
had their salaries increased to keep pace with 
the rising cost of living during the past 
decade; and 

Whereas as the Boston Post so well pointed 
out in an editorial this morning, the postal 
carriers and the other post office workers are 
“underpaid,” and as the editorial further 
points out, “their income is $791 a year be- 
hind the spendable income that they had in 
1939. More than one-half of the postal car- 
riers and clerks cannot live on their present 
salary”; and 

Whereas the editorial continues to point 
out “that the volume of mail has gone up 
about 33 percent in 5 years while the per- 
sonnel handling the mail has risen only 9 
percent”; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Boston city council, in 
meeting assembled, memorialize Congress, 
particularly the House committee, to study 
the bill to provide postal workers with wage 
increases, the Boston city council being in 
favor of such increases, and the early pas- 
sage of the bill by the Congress. 

In city council March 22, 1954, adopted. 

Attest: 

W. J. MALLOY, 
City Clerk. 


— 


From the Boston Post] 
UNDERPAID POSTAL WORKERS 


Did you ever meet your letter carrier when 
he was off duty and out of uniform and won- 
der why he seemed tired, shabby, and thread- 
bare? Wonder no longer. He and the other 
post office workers are underpaid. 

Their income is $791 a year behind the 
spendable income they had in 1939. More 
than half of the letter carriers and postal 
clerks cannot live on their present salaries. 
Almost half of them have to take extra jobs 
in addition to their postal work. Over a 
third of them try to make ends meet with the 
wages brought in by a wife who works. 

The volume of mail has gone up about 33 
percent in 5 years, but the personnel han- 
dling the mail has risen only 9 percent. In 
short they are doing more work for the same 
old deficient wages. 

A House committee is now studying a bill 
to provide them with a wage increase. They 
will see all these statistics and hear all the 
arguments. But the citizens of the land, who 
see their letter carrier every day, plodding his 
route, know the story better than anyone. 


INCREASED PAY FOR POSTAL 
WORKERS—RESOLUTION OF 
GREATER BOSTON CIO INDUS- 
TRIAL COUNCIL 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, a resolution adopted at 
a general meeting of the Greater Bos- 
ton CIO Industrial Council on March 
25, 1954, concerning a salary increase 
to postal workers. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Resolution urging Congress to speed action 

in granting an $800 salary increase to 

postal workers 

Whereas the postal department is one 
of the most vital agencies of the Federal 
Government and the administration has a 
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duty and an obligation to keep it operating 
at a high level of efficiency; and 

Whereas a recent report of the Advisory 
Council to the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, a group made up of out- 
standing citizens, showed that the employees 
of the post office are turning to other lines 
of employment due to inadequate salaries 
in the service; and 

Whereas the most effective way to guar- 
antee continuing efficiency and high pro- 
ductivity in the post office is by taking active 
steps to bolster morale among the rank-and- 
file; and 

Whereas there is general agreement that 
the best way to accomplish this end is by 
granting an upward salary revision to all 
postal workers: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Greater Boston CIO 
Industrial Council at its regular monthly 
March meeting does hereby go on record as 
strongly recommending that the present 
session of Congress grant an $800 permanent 
pay increase to all postal workers and by so 
doing guarantee efficient operation of our 
all-important communications system; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to all Congressmen in this area 
as well as to Senators KENNEDY and SALTON- 
STALL, 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF DISTRIBU- 
TION OF FISHERY PRODUCTS— 
RESOLUTION OF CITY COUNCIL, 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, a resolution adopted by the 
city council of the city of Gloucester, 
Mass., on March 29, 1954, relating to 
Senate bill 2802, to encourage the distri- 
bution of fishery products. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

RESOLUTION OF CITY OF GLOUCESTER IN CITY 
COUNCIL, MARCH 29, 1954 

Ordered, That the city council go on rec- 
ord in favor of Senate bill 2802, sponsored by 
Senators LEVERETT SALTONSTALL and JOHN F. 
KENNEDY, pending before Congress, and that 
a copy of this order be forwarded to both 
Senators. 

BENJAMIN A. SMITH, 
Mayor. 

Adopted. 

ALLEN F. GRANT, 
Clerk. 

A true copy. Attest: 

ALLEN F. GRANT, 
City Clerk. 


CUSHING VETERANS’ ADMINISTRA- 
TION HOSPITAL, FRAMINGHAM, 
MASS.—RESOLUTION 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ReEcorp, a resolution adopted by the 
citizens of the town of Framingham, 
Mass., on March 22, 1954, concerning the 
oe Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
D > 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

At a legal meeting of the qualified voters 
of the town of Framingham, held March 22, 
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1954, the following business was transacted 
under article 1: 


“ARTICLE 1 


“To see if the town will vote to instruct 
its Representatives and Senators in Congress 
to take such action by legislative means or 
otherwise to retain Cushing VA Hospital as 
a veterans facility, pass any vote or take 
any action relative thereto. 

“March 22, 1954, voted, that the town vote 
to instruct United States Senators LEVERETT 
SALTONSTALL and JoHN F. KENNEDY and Con- 
gressman HaroLtp D. DONOHUE to take such 
action by legislative means or otherwise as 
will result in the Cushing VA Hospital being 
retained by the Federal Government as a 
veterans’ facility.“ 

A true copy. Attest: 

WILLIANT A. WALSH, 
Town Clerk. 


LOANS AND HOSPITAL CARE FOR 
VETERANS—RESOLUTION OF PINE 
COUNTY (MINN. ) VETERANS 
COUNCIL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a resolution 
adopted by the Pine County (Minn.) Vet- 
erans Council, regarding loans and hos- 
pital care for veterans, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


Pine COUNTY VETERANS COUNCIL, 
Hinckley, Minn., March 22, 1954. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: At a regular meeting of the Pine 
County Veterans Council held at Sandstone, 
Minn., on March 18, 1954, the following reso- 
lutions were adopted: 

“Resolved, That this organization favors 
the expansion and extension of the direct 
home and farmhouse loan authority of the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs and the 
making additional funds available; therefore 

“Resolved, That this organization favors 
retaining of the present laws that any vet- 
eran of any war discharged other than dis- 
honorable, who needs hospital and domicili- 
ary care and is unable to pay for the same, 
shall, if there is a bed available, be furnished 
such service and the veteran's statement 
under oath shall be accepted as sufficient evi- 
dence of his inability to defray the necessary 


expense; 

“Resolved, That this organization recog- 
nizes that the Armed Forces do need doc- 
tors, but this organization deplores a sys- 
tem which takes from local communities, 
such as the village of Hinckley, county of 
Pine, with a large area and population of 
3,500, and leaves it without the badly needed 
services of its only doctor.” 

Yours very truly, 
RUDOLPH E. JOHNSON, 
President. 
HANS P. CHRISTIANSEN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


LIBERALIZATION OF SOCIAL SECU- 
RITY LAW—RESOLUTION OF ST. 
ANTHONY AERIE 1247, FRATERNAL 
ORDER OF EAGLES, MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a resolution 
adopted by St. Anthony Aerie No. 1247, 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, Minneapolis, 
Minn., urging liberalization of our social- 
8 program be printed in the 

ECORD, 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcoRrD, as follows: 


Whereas the Fraternal Order of Eagles was 
a leader in the campaign for enactment of 
the Social Security Act and the earlier cam- 
paigns for the passage of State old-age pen- 
sion laws; and 

Whereas the Fraternal Order of Eagles, by 
unanimous vote of delegates in national con- 
vention assembled, has urged the liberaliza- 
tion of the Social Security Act so as to extend 
coverage to all workers and to expand the 
program to protect wage earners against all 
major hazards of life and to adjust payments 
to meet increased living costs; and 

Whereas the President of the United States, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, in his recent message 
to Congress, has urged that the Social Se- 
curity Act be liberalized to provide that— 

1. The minimum benefit for retired per- 
sons be increased from $25 to $30 per month, 
the maximum from $85 to $108.50. 

2. Ten million additional persons be in- 
cluded in the security system. 

3. The first $1,000 of annual earnings by 
retired persons be exempted from the regu- 
lations of the Social Security Act. 

4. The earnings base for participants in 
the plan be raised from $3,600 to $4,200. 

5. The 4 years of lowest income for such 
beneficiary be discarded in computing bene- 
fits; and 

Whereas friends of social security, Demo- 
crats and Republicans, have endorsed the 
President's suggestions as a long step for- 
ward in providing adequate old-age security 
for all Americans; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That our aerie endorse the Pres- 
ident’s proposals for improving the Social Se- 
curity Act, and respectfully urge the Con- 
gressman from our district and the United 
States Senators from our State to enact such 
recommendations into law. 

Adopted this 5th day of April 1954. 

Sr. ANTHONY AERIE, 
No. 1247, F. O. E., 
L. O. JOHNSON, 
Worthy President. 


Attest: 
N. J. PORTLANCE, 
Secretary. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 1140. A bill for the relief of O. E. Ham- 
bleton and Mrs. Harriet Elizabeth Hamble- 
ton (Rept. No. 1199); 

H. R. 1784. A bill for the relief of Rito 
Solla (Rept. No. 1200); 

H. R. 2018. A bill for the relief of Daryl 
L. Roberts, Ade E. Jaskar, Terrence L. Rob- 
bins, Harry Johnson, and Frank Swanda 
(Rept. No. 1201); 

H. R. 3836. A bill for the relief of Petra 
Pumia (Rept. No. 1202); and 

H. R. 4099. A bill for the relief of Lee Siu 
Shee (Rept. No. 1203). 

By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 599. A bill for the relief of Cpl. Robert 
D. McMillan (Rept. No. 1204); 

S. 676. A bill for the relief of Eftychios 
Mourginakis (Rept. No. 1205); and 

H. R. 6896. A bill to extend the period for 
the filing of certain claims under the War 
Claims Act of 1948 by World War II pris- 
oners of war (Rept. No. 1206). 

By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments: 

H. R. 3876. A bill for the relief of Martha 
Schnauffer (Rept. No. 1207). 
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By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

H. R. 116. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, so as to prohibit the trans- 
portation of fireworks into any State in 
which the sale or use of such fireworks is 
prohibited; with amendments (Rept. No. 
1209). 

27 Mr. DUFF, from the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce: 

S. 2802. A bill to further encourage the 
distribution of fishery products, and for 
other purposes; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 1210). 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I report 
an original concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the suspension of deportation of 
certain aliens, and I submit a report (No. 
1208) thereon. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be received, and 
the concurrent resolution will be placed 
on the calendar. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 75) was placed on the calendar, as 
follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
favors the suspension of deportation in the 
case of each alien hereinafter named, in 
which case the Attorney General has sus- 
pended deportation for more than 6 months: 

A-6904715, Abdulezer, Joseph Abraham. 

A-7243374, Abdulezer, Josephine Mani. 

A-6879097, Aboytes-Cortez, Jesus. 

A-7297144, Abram, Engracia Molina. 

T-1496801, Abul-Haj, Suleiman Khalil. 

A-8014933, Afzal, Mohamed Share. 

T-1496204, Aguilera, Ramon. 

T-1495119, Aguilera-Espinosa, Miguel. 

T-2672037, Aguirre-Avendano, Ramon. 

T-303642, Akahori, Toshio. 

E-33537, Albright, Evelyn Teresita. 

E-33536, Albright, Mary Henrietta Florence. 

E-33539, Albright, Nancy. 

E-33538, Albright, Mary Norma. 

T-1495116, Alicaya-Mendez, Alicia. 

V-623269, Allen, Arsine Artashess (nee 
Kasparian). 

E-33807, Alvarado-Salcedo, Salvador. 

T-2760955, Amezquita-Arellano, Julio. 

T-1497360, Amino, Futoshi. 

T-1497359, Amino, Yayeko. 

A-9537637, Anesti, Fernando or Fernando 
Anesti Guericacoitia. 

A-6910000, Anesti, Margarita or Carmen 
Feijoo Cojil or Carmen Feijoo. 

T-1496335, Angeli, Ottavio. 

A-5990840, Arasaki, Seikai. 

A-6384804, Aronowicz, Jacob or Yaacov 
Aronowicz. 

T-303663, Arriaga, Francisco. 

T-2760122, Asiatico, Juan Adocal. 

A-4503369, Ayala, Julia Arboleda or Boc- 
cardo. 

A-9778484, Aziz, Abdul. 

A-6804001, Bahar, Hushang. 

A-9504465, Balaco, Armando Dos Santos. 

A-5642571, Bannora, George Farah. 

0804-7146, Baric, John Gregory. 

E-062508, Barrientos-Chavarria, Bacillio. 

E-062509, Gracia-Ochoa, Joaquina, 

E-3359, Barros, Jose Gomez, 

A-5968691, Bejarano-Robles, Carlos. 

A-3744290, Beldarrain, Frances (nee 
Mateo). 

i A-2647515, Bliziotis, Peter or Peter Bliyio- 
is. 

A-5633855, Bojesen, Evald Andreas or 
Ewald A. Boijesen. 

A-2224487, Borges, Antonio. 

A-6606771, Bravo, Lydia. 

A-6606774, Bravo, Victory. 
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A-7197066T, Brooker, Wilbert Elton or 
Wilbert Elton Booker or Wilbert Booker. 

T-1497379, Browne, Benjamin Santa Maria. 

A-7445678, Cabello-Callejas, Francisco. 

A-7445754, Cabello, Maria del Refugio Luna 
de. 
0707/8371, Cain, Herman Joseph or George 
Alfonse Cluff. 

A-2897697, Calabretta, Antonio. 

T-605515, Calica, Lourdes Sanchez (nee 
Leodegaria A. Sanchez). 

A-3816963, Calsada, Tito Maltiso or Tito 
or Titu Calsada. 

A-7415532, Camacho-Rodrigo, Carlos En- 
rique or Charles Neff or Henry Rodriguez. 

A-6617954, Camarena-Vega, Jose. 

T-2672007, Cardenas, Alvaro Rosette. 

'T-2672404, Carmona, Ignacio. 

'T-2672403, Carmona, Imelda. 

T-2672402, Carmona, Ernestina. 

A-4908591, Carrasco, Ismael. 

T-398947, Carreras, Dellio Martinez y. 

1600-98120, Case, Ethel Mabel or Ethel 
Case Burton. 

A-5955742, Casola, Antonio. 

T-2672853, Castillo-Ponce, Victor or Fran- 
cisco G. Ortega. 

E-44754, Cervantes, Luz Balandran De. 

E-48487, Chamberlain, Corinne Anne (nee 
Priddy or Akers). 

A-6011812, Chatterjee, Benu or William 
Cramer or Ramer or Rainer. 

V-383231, Chau, Sek-Hong. 

0900-62572, Chavez, Carmen Rios or Car- 
men Rios. 

E-057384, Chen, Harry Min or Chen Yung 
Kuam. 

E-085864, Cheong, Mui or Hee Leung or Shi 
Leung. 

T-1897324, Cheung, Ting Fong or Chong 
Ting Fung. 

V-369570, Chin, Rose So-Jan, or Rose Foon 
Poo Chin. 

A-3171949, Chong, Fou. 

E-084432, Chu, Wan King. 

A-5727912, Churma, Senior, 
Mihal Churma. 

A-2855108, Colapinto, Grace or Angela 
Rosa Garatola or Galatola. 

A-2390753, Coluccio, Salvatore Angelo. 

A-3006437, Consigsiere, Enrico Mario. 

A-5342574T, Cook, Sarah McKenna (nee 
McKenna or Waldron). 

0707-8979, Copeland, Luther Emanuel. 

A-9701365, Coradin, Jean or Gustave John 
Coradin. 

1411-1492, Cortez-Reyes, Antonio, 

A-3991390, Criminna, Pasquale. 

A-8021448, Csicsery-Ronay, Elisabeth. 

A-5983296, Dalton, Fred John, 

A-2486291, Darmanin, Louis. 

T-2010510, David, John or Hana Dauad. 

A-3655198, Davidson, Olga Emilie. 

E-064634, Diaz, Berta Enriquez De. 

A-7112680, Diaz, Juana Castaneda de. 

1300-80008, Dip, Wong Ngan. 

A-6510881, Dominguez, Luis Carlos Ver- 
decia. 

E-087693, Dotzler, Kathe or Kathe Perl. 

A-7184335, Drucki-Podberezki, Joanna 
Maria or Joan Mills, or Joanna Maria Wilusz. 

0700-10576, Dunbar, Zachariah. 

A-7735541, Dyner, Edith or Etta or Edith 
Etta Dyner or Etta Bein. 

A-6052633, Dyner, Jacob or Janos or 
Jacques. 

V-183074, Edwards, Henry Anthony Bar- 
tholomew. 

A-8227264, Elizalde-Gonzalez, Guadalupe 
or Maria Guadalupe Elizalde-Gonzalez. 

E-064632, Enriquez, Maria Bueno Vda De 
or Maria De Jesus Vasquez-Enriquez. 

A-6033986, Escobar-Dreyfus, Luis Patricio 
or Patrick Dreyfus. 

T-2671999, Escobar-Dreyfus, 


Michael or 


Eileen Dreyfus. 
A-7137123, Estrada-Gonzalez, Edmundo, 
A-5527527, Fatovich, Marijan. 
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A-9731402, Fernandes, Joaquim. 

A-6920086, Ferrera, Roberto Gonzalez or 
Ferreyra. 

A- 4737576, Flores, Isidoro Bernabe, 

E- 44017, Flores, Reina Guillermo de. 

E-44018, Guillermo, Magdalena Flores. 

A-6154165, Flores-Castaneda, Tiodosio. 

A-6924788, Flores-Rocha, Agustin. 

A-7463064, Flosi, Ego. 

E-082631, Fong, Way or Fong Way or Yat 
Kwong. 

E-084940, Fook, Lee Tai. 

V-905634, Francisco, Gwendolyne Olive. 

A-6476837, Franco-Ramirez, Abrosio. 

A-6653070, Friedmann, Zoltan. 

A-6625805, Friedmann, Alice (nee Lencz). 

A-3538714, Froehlich, Wilhelm or William 
Frohlich. 

A-5977420, Fujimoto, Ichisuke. 

T-303140, Fung. Kong Choy. 

E-056634, Furlani, Anna Skerl. 

A-8196072, Gafoor, Abdul. 

A-6053771, Gallardo, Luis Arevalo. 

E-33959, Garcia, Pablo C. 

A-6310309, Garcia-Hernandez, Jesus or Al- 
berto Garcia. 

A-4401878, Garcia-Negrete, Roberto. 

T-1143502, Garcia-Romo, Alfonso. 

E-062584, Garcia-Sanchez, Luis. 

T-1495428, Gardikiotis, George Vasilos. 

A-3142129, Gaudio, Salvatore Del. 

A-7881848, Gebert, Consuelo. 

V-173286, George, Maria Correia (nee 
Brioso). 

A- 7243258, Ghersi, Albert or Alberto Ghersi. 

E-079754, Gibba, Elena Versini. 

A-3098222, Gioniotis, Panos or Peter Gioni- 
otis. 

A-4846259, Goldberg, Dworja or Diana 
Goldberg or Dina Goldberg (nee Frieman 
(Frydman) ). 

E-6016, Goldberg, Roberto Silvio. 

E-057793, Gomez, Alfred Ruiz. 

A-4451128, Gomez-Aguero, Manuel. 

T-2760594, Gomez-Garcia, Felisofia. 

T-2760543, Gonsalves, Joao Joaquin. 

A-9745530, Gonzales, Serafin. 

T-1496946, Gonzales-Delgado, Juan. 

A-9191196, Gonzalez, Manuel Paz or Man- 
uel Gonzalez Paz. 

A-6261627, Grafas, Stavroula (mee Mar- 
mara). 

E-093942, Grafas, George. 

A-4942145, Gray, Herman Basil. 

T-1495993, Gudino-Barajas, Ramon. 

A-2880873, Gularte, Carlota Agundez vda de. 

T-2760562, Gung, Fong or Hung Jock Chan. 

11496299. Gutierrez-Sanchez, Juan. 

A-7383844, Hachigian, Osqui Atamian. 

A-9559947, Hai, Teo Sang. 

A-5981988, Hamamura, Hikoiti or Hikoichi. 

A-5388286, Hamilton, Duncan or Duncan 
Tiafolus Hamilton. 

A-4983236, Hartwell, Agnes Duncan. 

A-1516520, Hassen, Harry. 

A-3867622, Hauhia, David or Jan Valko. 

0300/44367, Heeder, Gerhard or Gerhard 
Robert Wilheim Heeder or Robert Will. 

A-3620480, Helgesen, Hans Marentius. 

A-5858380, Hernandez, Donaciana Medina, 

A 7070208, Hernandez-Medillin, Mario. 

T-2672343, Hernandez-Orozco, Manuel. 

0300-404403, Herrador-Santos, Hilda Con- 
cepcion or Hilda Herrador or Hilda Concep- 
cion Herrador-Bantos de Perez. 

A-3816953, Hibino, Hiroshi Arundale or 
Arundale Vrabec or Dale Vrabec. 

A-9538532, Honrubia, Pedro Jose. 

‘T—1496980, Hori, Itsu or Itsuko. 

T-1496981, Hori, Takakichi or Heishiki 
Hori. 

A-1292530, Howe, John William or John 
Arthur Howe or Charlie Rowan. 

A-4961274, Huber, Fred M. or Friedrich 
Huber. 

A-3599957, Huq, Akramul. 

A-6009179, Hwang, Ronald Hsiu-Feng. 

A-6008442, Hwang, Mu-Lan (nee Fan). 

47439612, Icay, Anna Natalia. 

A-4614441, Idone, Giovanni (John) Pas- 
quale or Idoni. 
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A-C°39703, Idone, Angela or Idoni (nee 
Scarfi). 

E-050443, Ishihara, Tsura or Tsura Kiyam 
Ishihara or Tsura Isihara. 

A-4130126, Jacobs, Uriah Nathaniel. 

A-5290420, Janssen, Herman or Franz Rich- 
ard Werner Wallman. 

47092821. Jesus, Maria De. 

A~7092822, Ceniceros, Micaela. 

T-1495103, Jimenez-Olivarez, Soledad. 

T-—1496328, Jinenez-Morante, Rafael. 

A-7418331, Johnson, Thomas David or 
Thomas Johnson or David Hanson. 

T-—2760224, Jung, Big Jean Jeu or Jeu Shee. 

A-4919053, Kachopoulos, Antonios. 

A-2760570, Kafouros, Emanuel. 

A-6005600, Kanashiro, Chinryu. 

A-5990842, Kanashiro, Harukichi, 

T-2760311, Kang, Wang Cho or Yong I. 
Kang. 

A-9683491, Karlsson, Erik Allan. 

A-8258713, Karlsson, Lillian Josephine Kel- 
logg. 
T-1496881, Karuntzos, Athanasios V. 

A-3152724, Kasnoff, Mike. 

T-1496888, Kasnoff, Kate. 

A-8036431, Kastorhs, Konstantinos. 

A-3734783, Kee, Ng. 

A-9229889, Kee, Yeo King. 

A-3985426, Keller, Phillip. 

A-4294908, Keller, Katherine 
Winkler). 

A-6933253, Ker, Jefferson Lisle John or 
Jefferson Lisle Harris. 

T-1496381, Khan, Secunder. 

A-9615348, Khedoo, Charles or Nagaraju. 

0100-25642, Khouri, Mounir Wafic. 

A-5082343, Kida, Isaku or Nobuyuki Ka- 
wase or Isaku J. Kida. 

A-7211007, Kim, Kyung Hi or Kyung Hi 
Whelan or Helen Suki Kim. 

A-5981982, Kishi, Hajime. 

A-5033560, Kitagawa, Bunzo. 

A-6261604, Kitcoff, John. 

A-6361608, Kitcoff, Eleni. 

E-056606, Kolombotos, Pete or Panagiotis 
Kolombotos. 

A-9176486, Kontogiannis, Kiriakos. 

A-5430069, Kontokosta, George or George 
Kontos. 

A-9664985, Koumpis, Kostas or Constanti- 
nos Koumpis. 

A-9709750, Kourtis, Thomas George. 

A-9507807, Kow, Wong. 

A-7881818, Kramer, Lutz. 

A-5090757, Krebs, Evangeline or Mary 
Margaret Evangeline Tetre. 

A-1593864, Krekovich, Ivan or John. 

A-3016822, Kucharuk, Wolodimir or Bill 
Kucharuk. 

E-047247, Kuen, Tom or Tom Lup Kuen. 

11496206. Kun, Ree Chung or Charlie Yee. 

T-2760294, Kung, Shan Chow. 

72760296. Kung, Sue Mei Wang. 

A-6920744, Kwock, Bing. 

A-9643930, Lai Yue. 

A-2579318T, Lakatsas, Gerasimos, 

T-2672108, Lara, Tomasa Lastra Vda de. 

T-2760648, Lazaro-Manzo, Nicolas. 

V-—279308, Lederer, Jose. 

T-2671869, Lee, Betty Elizabeth. 

A-7983012, Lee, Mary May. 

‘T-1496863, Lee, Frank How or Goo How 
Lee or Chung Goo How. 

V-606439, Lee, Ling Han or Lee Ling Han. 

V-606433, Lee, Ying Zai Yan or Lee Ying 
Zai Yan. 

A-2257386, Lee, Young. 

A-9526175, Leung, Cheung or Leung 
Cheung. 

V-1313388, Levy, Alice (nee Debbah). 

A-7983480, Lim, Florence Lee. 
„ Lim, Leung Hing or John Hing 

ng. 

A-5928658, Lindmeier, George. 

72225870, Linetsky, Meier or Meyer or 
Maier Linetsky. 

A-8117978, Lischio, Sergio. 

0500-24768, Liu, Yoh-Han or John. 

‘T-2672322, Llorente-Gonzalez, Jesus. 


(nee 
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T-2672323, Llorente, Angelina Becerra. 

1411-824, Loewenthal, Emil Bob. 

1411-836, Loewenthal, Hilda, 

1411-836, Loewenthal, Joan America. 

99623/773, Lombardo, Alfredo. 

71497315, Loo, George or Yao Jen Loo. 

A-4092626, Lopez, Eriberta Cortez. 

A-6182116, Cortez, Leonides Espinosa or 
Dolores Cortez. 

A-6182117, Cortez, Adelita Espinosa. 

0300-195134. Lopez, Hugo Zoilo or Hugo 
Spilo Rosado Lopez. 

71496929, Lopez, Regino Chavez. 

‘T-2672183, Lopez-Leal, Jose. 

T-2760395, Lopez-Tamallo, Vicente. 

A-6953455, Loren, Gladys May (nee Her- 
mitt). 

E-33963, Loucopoulos, Stamatios John. 

T-1495440, Loukas, Louis or Louis Cavadias 
or Elias Kavadias. 

V-529738, Lovi, Nello. 

T-1496913, Loza-Diaz Zacarias. 

A-9528629, Lum, Chan Gum. 

T-2760233, Lun, Louie Duck or Mrs. Wong 
Bow. 

A-2253182T, Lyu, Kingsley Kyungsang. 

A-7200809, Madsen, Karen Inga (nee Sa- 
broe). } 

A-7144179, Magafan, Irene Gerasimou (nee 
Makris). 

A-7424122, Mazon, Teresita Santos. 

T-2760680, Marashian, Sirarpi (nee Chik- 
lian). 

A-—6095888, Margossian, Margos. 

A-6095887, Margossian, Elizabeth. 

T-774154, Marrero-Santana, Jose Antonio 
or Antonio Marrero. 

A-7197785, Martinez, Amparo Delgado or 
Amparo Cruz Delgado. 

E-093579, Martinez, Manuel. 

A-2233941, Martinez-Alatorre, David. 

T-2760392, Martinez-Barrando, Eulogio. 

A~7450452, Martinez-Juarez, Wenceslao. 

A-7450450, Martinez, Zoila Flores De. 

A-2710282, Masatani, Masaji. 

A-3617054, Mataz, Julio Martin or Matas. 

A-6923007T, Matsumaru, Akiko or Akiko 
Mori. 

A-2251179, Matsumoto, Shigenobu. 

A-2342649, Matsumoto, Fumiko. 

A-2428590, Mavris, George Athanasios. 

E-33610, Mayo, Victor Manuel. 

A-7247472, McKenzie, Feliza Jimenez. 

55 McMahon, Olga (nee Olga Kon- 
drat). 

1500/44307, Mendez, Eva Enriquez de. 

T-1497365, Mendez-Velasquez, Santiago. 

T-1497366, Mendez, Clementina Mora De. 

T-2760581, Merva, Antonia Ivanica. 

A-7463942, Miguel, Alejandro Rodriguez- 


427469325, Rodriguez, Juana Torres de. 

A-4204619, Miller, Elsie Mae or Elsie Mae 
McArthur or Elsie Mae Rankin or Elsie Scar- 
let. 

A-1549507, Ming, Sze Koo. 

T-2760234, Ming, Wong Toy. 

‘T-2760559, Mitchell, Johr. Tony or Ioannis 
Panagiotis Bourbopoulos. 

A-4855875, Mochizuki, Tomefjiro. 

A-3711130, Mock, Kuck Ming. 

A-8082610T, Moea i. Tau. 

A-8082609T, Moea'i, Alapati. 

A-9039858, Mohamed, Hamed or Saleh Said 
Mohamed. 

A-4189532, Mohamed, Josif or Yousif Mo- 
hammed or Meda (Neda) Lobif or Joseph 
Kahn or Khan. 

A-7137607, Morabito, Domenico or Gui- 
seppe Rinaldo. 

2 7010534, Moy, Alice or Moi Yee Goon. 

1415-449, Mueller, Arnold Karl George. 

717-1496334, Munguia-Chavez, Salome. 

‘T-2672128, Munoz, Carmen De La Torre. 

E-097673, Munoz, Maria Elena Resendez de. 

E-093666, Murrell, Arthur or Arthur Nevil 
Murrell or Arthur Neville Murrell, 

A-4480157, Nakamura, Kazuo. 

A-1983083, Nakamura, Hiroe. 

A-4711570, Navilys, Eugene Clement. 

A-4926841, Nedina, Pedro or Peter Nedina. 
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A-8190492, Nelson, Hildegard (nee Her- 
mann). 

A-6163584, Neri, Feliciana Ramiro. 

A-6988016, Nicolaou, Kaliope Mosas (nee 
Kaliepe Nikolaos Karayokirou). 

T-2760177, Ning, Yuan Chung or Yee Ching 
Ning or Wee Yong Moy. 

A-4158761, Nishiguchi, Tomeichi or Tom- 
eichi Sakamoto. 

A-9576941, Nunez, Juan Borrero. 

71496977. Nunez-Fernandez, Ulises. 

A-6943511, Nunez-Garcia, Abel. 

A-5171191, Oberron, Arthur De Camera or 
Osborn. 

T-303636, Okabayashi, Wataru. 

A-3569802T, Okumura, Sadao. 

T-1496960, O'Leary, Dorothy May. 

T-302976, Olguin-Chavero, Miguel. 

T-647325, Oquendo, Heroina Gonzalez or 
Heroina Gonzalez or Heroina Oquendo Gon- 
zalez. ' 

A-1743349, Orozco, Jesus Antonio, 

‘T-1497372, Orozco, Ruben Solis. 

A-3606817, Ortiz-Estrada, Manuel. 

A~7243103, O'Sullivan, Alice Maria (nee 
Buza-Lubkowska). 

V-455541, Padua, Virgilio de. 

V-904177, Padua, Coraeon Garcia de. 

A-7516913, Pages, Concepcion Pujadas De. 

A-3788790T, Panaro, Ottavio. 

'T-302906, Parra-Orozco, Alberto. 

'T-1496215, Pasillas-Carillo, Joaquin. 

'T-1496209, Pasillas, Dolores Meza de. 

A-6062575, Pelicot, Lidia Estela (nee 
Perez y Olio). 

A- 8217360, Pereira, Antonio Goncalves. 

A-6144216, Perez, Helen Ruiz (nee Ruiz). 

T-2672311, Perez-Orocio, Jose. 

A-7182821, Perez-Villanueva, Martin. 

1411-5007, Phillips, Concepcion Luna de. 

1411-5006, Luna-Leon, Benicio. 

A-6764233, Pick, Andrew or Andras Pick 
or Andreas Pick and Andrew Por. 

A-3013924, Poblet, Jose. 

A-7100544, Podubynskyj, Olimpiada Lily 
Marawa. 

T-1497319, Poong, Yun-Yin. 

T-1497318, Poong, Sin-Chin Phang or Sin- 
Chin Phang. 

A-5289642T, Pratu, Louis Raphael De or 
Louis Raphael De Prato or Louis Patrick De 
Pratu or “Paddy” De Pratu. 

‘T-1497303, Queveda, Armando Cecilio. 

A-5819172, Radkowsky, Albert Franz. 

E-097690, Ramirez, Maria Enriquez de. 

A-7457458, Ramirez-Franco, Luis. 

T-1495114, Ramirez-Hernandez, Manuela. 

A~7083451, Ramirez-Mena, Rafael. 

A-7079813, Ramirez-Munoz, Jesus. 

A-2459949, Ramos, Jose Ramos. 

A-5548840, Ramos, Rafaela Nodal. 

T-2760587, Ramos, Telefe George. 

T-2760554, Ramos-Molina, Francisco. 

0900/57653, Rangel-Gonzalez, Esteban or 
Steve Rangel. 

T-2760384, Rindlisbacher, Rudolph Fred- 
rick. 

E-062510, Rivas-Herrera, Antonio. 

A-6072134, Rivera, Luis. 

A-6072133, Rivera, Angel. 

'T-2672052, Robles-Gutierrez, Filiberto. 

'T-2672053, Robles, Jesus Valdez De. 

A-9545853, Rodrigues, Joao or Joao Rod- 
riques or Joae Rodriques or Joseph Rodriquez 
or John Rodrigues. 

1411-5145, Rodriguez, Cristina Florica 
Ionescu de. 

T-2760269, Rodriguez, Salvadore Rodriguez. 

A~7388949, Rodriguez-Ramirez, Ruperto. 

A-5056794, Rofalsky, Bruno. 

A-9618647, Rostad, Thoe Wilheim. 

A-4935179, Ruiz-Urias, Rafael. 

T-1496849, Sakoda, Tomosuke. 

A-7483387, Salcedo-Perez, Jesus Amando, 

‘T-1496896, Salgado, Mauro Garcia. 

A-6644603, Sanchez, Simona Chapa De. 

4A 7999412, Sanchez-Rodea, Emilio. 

T-2760687, Sanchez-Salcedo, Gregorio, 

A-8196267, Santis, Pietro Nicola De. 

0402 /13480, Sappas, Dionisia (nee Markou). 

A-4047826, Scalo, Biagio Di or Biagio Di 
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A-5005691, Schultz, Johann or John. 

A-3819407, Seden, Tonia or Zezulis (nee 
Senkov). 

‘T-2760682, Serna-Subia, Orenzo. 

V-287009, Shalmony, Anna Cohen. 

'T-2760597, Shee, Yee. 

A-6070885, Shi, Lee Que or Lee Bing Sue. 

A~7819555, Shim, Louie Long or Eddie 
Shem Louie. 

A-6161510, Shimizu, Susumu. 

11892063, Shong, Hom or Shong Tom. 

E-49870, Siatu'u, Frances Iligagoa or 
Frances Iliganoa Siatu’u. 

T-276-116, Siebert, Rita Jane. 

A-4917693, Siems, Johannes Thorvald 
Marius or John Siems. 

E-064635, Siqueiros, Alicia Enriquez De. 

A-3869362, Sitowitz, Fred. 

0300-24716, Siva, Jack. 

A-6839888, Slowden, Owen or Owen George 
Slowden. 

A-1452378, Sobczak, Alfred. 

0900-39193, Sotelo, Jose Cordova. 

99292 /704, Staltman, Peter Teodor or Peter 
Staltman. 

A-7909610, Stoumbos, Charalampos Zacha- 
rias or Harry Stoumbos. 

0300-323101, Sun, Bei Lin Woo or Bei Lin 
Woo. 

A-2881157T, Tajima, Hikoichi. 

A-1359603, Terrell, Rosario Menchaca. 

‘T-1864512, Thater, Juliana Talon. 

V-1784559, Thkun, Tamara Alexandrovna. 

A-5305022, Timoldi, Stella Dominga or 
Stella Dominga Irizarry, or Estela Irizarry or 
Estella Irizarry Matos. 

A-9291739, Tong, Choo York or Chu York 
Tong. 

A-2207135, Tong, Grace Huan-Jung Kwoh. 

T-1496973, Toyoji, Fusako Kondo. 

1409-14490, Trevino-Quesada, Jose. 

1409-14490, Trevino-Saldivar, Ruben. 

1409-14490, Trevino-Saldivar, Oralia. 

1409-14490, Trevino-Saldivar, Lionel. 

0900-68937, Triska, Matej. 

0900-68939, Triska, Anna. 

A-1330649, Tsiknas, George or George Di- 
mitrios Tsiknas or George James Tsiknas. 

0300-400217, Tsun, Wu Shen or Wu Shue 
Jsune or Wu Shue June or Shen Wu Trun 
or Wu Shen Tsen. 

A-3605141, Tung, Eng Bing or Bing Tung 
Wu. 

A-2281151, Urban, Martin. 

'T-1510184, Valakas, Nikolas or Nick Vala- 
kas. 

'T-1497334, Valdeolivar-Solis, Efren. 

A-7415995, Valdez, Juana Najera. 

1600-86461, Valendzuela-Rubio, Esteban. 

T-2760593, Valverde, Raul Espinosa. 

T-2672017, Vargas-Andrade, Estanislado. 

A-9526167, Vasilarakis, Elias John. 

'T-2672031, Vasquez-Hernandez, Marciano. 

'T-2672304, Velasquez, Roul Vasquez. 

A-5610733, Vela-Valadez, Ynes or Ynez 
Vela-Valdez or Ernest Villa. 

A-8360480, Veltri, Salvatore Mario. 

A-7890018, Vengetachalliam, Marie or Jessie 
Freddie Richard. 

E-056603, Viaz-Lopez, Francisco. 

V-348880, Vicente, Pilar Rubio y or Pilar 
Rubio or Pilar Rubio y Vicente de Perez. 

A-6178341, Victoriano, Maria Elena Visita- 
cion or Melvi Victoriano. 

'T-2671943, Vidales-Garcia, Macario. 

A-7445012, Vietto, Lucienne Jottay. 

E-33922, Vilibald, Gustave. 

A-9128508, Villa, Segundo Labis. 

E-901108, Villagomez, Emeteria Candanosa 
Vda De. 

A-3094078, Viscovich, Stanislav. 

A-3948021, Vivero, Francisco Hernandez T. 

A-9094921, Warsama, Yusap Marmood. 

A-5280613, Wein, Irving or Izzie Wein. 

0300-408369, White, Septimus Freiman or 
Dudley Smith. 

A-9192938, Wing, Cheng or Cheng Yin. 

T-2760111, Won, Moon Shee. 

T-1892191, Won, Tong or Tung Wing or 
Tong Wang. 

A-8091430, Wong, Ah Kow. 
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A-7891025T, Wong, Albert Earl or Wong 
Kin Pang. 

A-5404114, Wong, Antonia Rodriguez or 
Antonio Mercedes Rordiguez y Jimenez. 

A-4982640, Wong, Chun Kin or Franklin 
C. K. Wong. 

A-6833631, Wright, Kenneth Charles. 

A-3424707, Xideas, Athanasios Konstantine 
or Jovanou. 

A-5967640, Yamashiro, Kotoku. 

T-1892104, Yan, Gan Ou. 

A-5354758, Yanagi, Norio. 

A-3994811, Yih, Ruth Chang or Ruth T. 
Chang. 

A~2505051, You, Chong or You Chong. 

A-7607073, Yun, Hsai or Hsia Yun. 

0300-298056, Young, Phoebe or Yun Hsia. 

T-303874, Yun, Sung Hyun. 

T-2672308, Zanella, Daniel Galeazzi. 

T-1956096, Zepeda, Eva Garcia de. 

A-5306985, Zimmerman, Henry Gottfried 
or Heinrich Gottfried Zimmerman or Josef 
(Joseph) Olislo. 

A-9782688, Zun, Chu Ah or Chew Ah Seng 
or Chu Ah Zan or Cheu Ah Seng or Chiu 
Ah Zung or Cheu Ah Sing. 

A-9720704, Zvanski, Alexander Stepano- 
vich. 

A-3170089, Abaya, Ariston Estabillo. 

A-8117313, Aceves, Balbina Anaya de (nee 
Balbina Anaya-Ramirez) . 

A-4686658, Aguilar, Victoriano. 

A-8259517, Aguirre, Jorge Leonel. 

A-3269650, Alabakis, Pantalis Christou. 

‘T-2672184, Alba, Feliciano Campos de. 

A-4697649, Albizuri, Matias. 

A-6172409, Alexandrakis, Panayotis Man- 
uel or Takis Alexandrakis. 

A-6172411, Alexandrakis, Marguerite Pan- 
ayotis or Rita Alexandrakis. 

0300-82024, Alexandrakis, Emanuel Peter 
or Manuel Alexandrakis. 

T-1496829, Ambriz, Demetrio Luis. 

A-7137199, Andrade-Garcia, Agustin. 

A-3090506, Andreadis, Nicholas Christ. 

T-2672135, Angel-Ramos Tirso. 

E-5534, Appelboom, Petrus. 

E-5535, Appelboom, Petronella Klaziena 
(mee Meijer or Meyer). 

T-1496817, Arroya-Perez, Alfredo. 

A-1985710, Ashley, Vernal Adonis. 

A-7222761, Avalos-Ramirez, Severiano or 
Bersabe Avalos-Valenzuela. 

A-3994808, Avalos-Tamayo, Guadalupe or 
Guadalupe Avalos. 

A-4481932, Balchin, John George or Jack 
Balchin. 

A-8078942, Barajas, Jose Salvador. 

A-2253685, Bardis, Leonadis Louis. 

1600-32954, Barron, Dolores Luna-de. 

1600-33001, Barron-Luna, Irma. 

1600-32955, Barron-Luna, Delia. 

1600-32946, Barron-Luna, Arturo. 

1600-32953, Barron-Salaises, Arturo. 

A-3372719, Barzelatto, Lorenzo. 

A-6868646, Bekelman, Jakob or Jacob 
Peiner. 

A-8297869, Belasco-Ortega, Isabel. 

A-3056259, Bell, Ahmed Joseph. 

E-076561, Belle, George or Juraj Belej- 
Kobala. 

A-5220060, Benedetti, Giuseppe Di or De 
Beneditti or Di Benedictis. 

A-4180933, Berezanich, John or Jan Bere- 
zanic. 

A-2361136T, Bergman, Julia. 

T-2760462, Bertocchi, Lorenzo Marino. 

A-6422755, Beyers, John Marion. 

A-6296764, Bhader, Gulam. 

T 2672160, Bianchi, Aldo. 

A-3726778, Bianchi, Aldo Pietro. 

E-085651, Bogach, Miron or Miron Stefano 
Bogach or Miron Bogatch or Miron Stefano- 
vich Bogatch. 

T--386274, Bolivar-Fuentes, Rafael De Jesus 
or Ralph Bolivar. 

47491586, Broines-Hernandez, Francisca, 

A-7491589, Briones-Hernandez, Gilberto. 

E-8006, Bucich, Matteo or Mike. 

A-7283044, Bueti, Vincenzo or Vincenzo 
Buetti or Vincent Buetti. 


April 14 


T-2760555, 
‘T-2760556, 
71496835, 
A 7476094, 


Campos, Aurelia Ramos. 
Campos, John Antonio. 
Carrillo-Arenas, Francisco. 
Carrillo-Sanchez, Pedro. 

T-2760460, Castaneda-Padilla, Alfonso. 

A-5619568, Castillo-Sariana, Juan. 

A-7450903, Cerda, Celia Morales De. 

T-2671928, Chavez, Maria Landin-Rizo De. 

A-9741303, Chavez, Severo Alvarez. 

‘T-2760471, Chavez-Landin, Martina. 

A-7274374, Chen, Irene T. (nee Irene Fei- 
Pei Hu). 

A-6660391, Chen, Yueh. 

A-2714829, Chi, Lau Shiu or Shiu Chi Lau. 

12672134. Chomar, Nama or Nama. 

A-9606346, Choon, Chow Ee or Joe Choon. 

A-3711131, Chung, Wah or Wah Chong. 

T-302992, Correa-Hernandez, Ramon, 

A-3491464, Costantino, Sebastiano, 

V-905635, Cruz, Mary De La. 

1607-19622, Cruz, Pablo Sebastian-De La. 

A-5503279, Csepke, Charles or Karoly 
Cheipke. 

T-2760474, Cullante-Espiritu, Marcelo. 

A-7078168, Dagnall, Johanna (nee Luther 
or Yoshie Uchida). 

A-5987986, D'Almeida, Henrique Martins. 

T-2760650, Delgado, Jose Ruiz. 

E-065907, Duran-Cerecero, Mariano, 

1603-9291, Duran-Olmos, Mariano. 

A-2851312, Eagleson, Frances Gonzalez. 

A-5778480, Emmas, Mis Ma or Mendora Ma 
Emmas or Men Ma Enas. 

A-4059206, Emmas, Asmo or Asmo Emas. 

A-2904770, Endow, Shinji. 

A-1149316, Erzrgovich, Giovanni or John 
Erezgovich. 

T-2760578, Espinosa, Maria Luisa Quintero 
de. 
171-2760476, Espinosa, Espinosa-Cruz, Ra- 
fael. 

E-125150, Esquivel, Mercedes Perales de. 

A-6525437, Esquivel-Sanchez, Maria Luisa, 

A-7376997, Ettare, Esperia Angela (nee Fas- 
ciolo). 

T-2760477, Fernandez, Manuel Antonio. 

E-7010, Fernandez, Maria De La Concepcion 
or Conchita Ruiz or Conchita Fernandez. 

A-4709465, Ferrer-Thomas, Leonardo. 

A-2944061. Fishman, Martha. 

A-5162164T, Fishman, Sarah or Sarah 
Verter Fishman. 

A-5447297, Flores, Petra Moreno de. 

T-2672197, Flores-Aguirre, Jesus. 

T-2760478, Ford, Vivian Christine. 

A-5068619, Francis, Leslie Ernest. 

T-1496200, Franco-Naranjo, Jose. 

E-3322, Puhrmann, Ernst, 

A-5981992, Fujii, Hisao. 

A-5451938, Fujimoto, Taichi. 

A-6763206, Galindo-Galindo, Frederico. 

A-7978780, Gama-Carreno, Jose. 

A-7978843, Gamez-Corrales, Jose. 

T-2760453, Garcia-Castaneda, Nicolasa. 

A-6671845, Garcia-Juarez, Rosario or Rosa 
Gonzales-Juarez. 

A-6671841, Vasquez, Rosa Maria. 

A-9716610, Gialouris, Spyros John or Spyros 
Gialouris. 

T-1892228, Git, Chin or Chin Git Chang. 

'T-2672127, Gonzalez, Inez De La Torre De. 

12672316. Gonzalez-Leon, Jorge. 

'T-2672317, Gonzales, Elvira Duenas De. 

T-2672186, Gonzalez-Ramirez, Bonfilio. 

E-33289, Gonzalez-Torres, Alberto. 

E-082402, Gracchi, Candido. 

A-6036335, Guidino-Fernandez, Carlos or 
Ramon Cudino-Armendariz. 

T-2760458, Gudino-Nino, Jose Luis. 

A 797974, Guerrero-Vidal, Luis. 

71496227, Gutierrez-Franco, Pascual. 

A-6038700, Gutzman, Janina Obranski or 
Janina Gutzman or Janina Obranski or 
Janina Elonwska. 

A-8189324, Hansen, Alfred Leonard. 

A-8189325, Hansen, Nancy Elvira. 

717-1496894, Hashikawa, Jinsaburo or Jin- 
saburo Nakamura. 

T-1496844, Hashimoto, Elji. 

427463666, Helju, Alfred. 

A-7703971, Hennig, Olga Elizabeth. 
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T-2672138, Hernandez, Jesus. 

A-6367677, Hernandez, Maria Elena now 
Maria Elena Hernandez de Alejo. 

E-086110, Hernandez, Jose Cabrera or Jose 
Cabrera. 

A6744385, Hernandez-Alvarez, Enrique. 

A-8266993, Hernandez-Garcia, Manuel. 

'T-1496941, Hernandex-Melchor, Ignacio. 

T-2671904, Herrera, Guadalupe Maciel- 
Padilla de. 

1612-2155, Herrera-Hurtado, Agustin. 

T-303647, Herrera-Medina, Ambrosio. 

A-7742771, Hu, Shan-En. 

A-6851381, Hu, Nancy C. K. Sun. 

T-1496821, Huerta-Valdez, Juan. 

A~7070399, Huizar-Diaz, Manuel. 

A-4968077, Hurtado-Garcia, Baldonero, 

A-5203427, Ikeda, Shizuo, 

12760956, Ito, Etsuko. 

11496948. Iwasaki, Eikichi. 

V-20238, Jenkins, John Charles. 

T-2671876, Job-Gonzalez, Juan. 

'T-2672133, Jung, Seeto May. 

V-348721, Katz, Fanny (nee Ofelia Mosco- 
vitch Fisher). 

A-4692510, Kellman, Muriel (nee Rubin). 

E-8299, Ken, Cheng or Ching Ken or Kung 
Chang. 

E-057710, Khan, All. 

A-5619579, Khan, Cullender. 

T-2672166, Khan, Daod. 

A-6151383, Kinney, Anita Wutrich. 

E-093512, Kippins, James Theophilus or 
Theophilus Kippins. 

T-2760577, Kontos, Constantinos Geordios. 

E-076572, Krainz, Mary (nee Vicic or 
Aloizija Zadel). 

A-9503917T, Kun, Tsang Yeung. 

A-5969927, Kuroiwa, Kichiuemon. 

A-7027286, Kurzetkowski, Stanley Marion 
or Zbigniew Marion Kurzet or Kurzetkowskl. 

E-085635, Lachatanere, Sara. 

0300-323852, Ledgister, James Dalfrei. 

A-2887688, Lee, Chee Ting or Lee Yin. 

T-2760128, Lim, Yue or Yue Lim. 

A-6608376, Ling, Hung-Tu. 

V-301115, Ling, Chong Lien Chin or Elsie 
Chong. 

E-057055, Linnartz, Matthew Joseph. 

0400-50199, Lopez, Carmen Arana. 

‘T-2760435, Lopez, Florentina Flores- 
Aguilar De. 

T-2760561, Lopez-Fernandez, Frank. 

'T-302962, Lopez-Landa, Ernesto. 

T-2671927, Lopez-Olguin, Manuel, 

A-8199016, Lopez-Ponce, Juan. 

E-40231. Luna, Amos Aparicio. 

A-7777560, Luna, Angel. 

‘T-2672144, Luna-Davila, Concepcion. 

A-7859043, Luzio, Guido Di. 

A-3528188, Lyons, Ouestian Goldie or 
Oestian Mooshagian or Ouestian Inman, 

T-2760325, Madamba, Conchita Pilar. 

A-7476530, Maldonado-Vargas, Ruben. 

T-2671902, Malgerejo-Alvarado, Rafael. 

A-2389439, Marjanovich, Stanoje or Dragol- 
jub Vicentijevich. 

A 25277724, Marjanovich, Zivka or Milojka 
Vicen vijevich. 

A-4639740, Mark, You or Mark You. 

T-2672129, Martinez, Carmen Salazar de. 

A-6882314, Martinez-Lopez, Julio. 

0900/65193, Martinez-Loredo, Samuel or 
Rodolfo Ortez. 

A-4743829, Masayoshi, Hamada or Masatura 
or Masavuki. 

E-42691, Medina, Soledad. 

E-42716, Mendez-Pacheco, Aucencio. 

A-8178294, Mendez-Verdusco, Rogelio. 

T-2671880, Mendiola-Trejo, Salvador. 

0300-269297, Mon, Chin. 

T-2671884, Moncada-Flores, Rafael. 

717-2072799, Montes-Ramos, Alfonso. 

A- 7995696. Montez-Leal, Antonio. 

T-2760566, Montoya-Magdaleno, Jose Do- 


27992837. Mora-Cadena, Ismael. 
71496815. Morales-Baca, Luis. 
T-3933450, Morales-Lopez, Cesario. 
1409-10918, Moreno, Elodia Garcia de. 
T-2671901, Munoz, Ester Melendez de. 
A-3963246, Najera, Teresa. 


T-2672416, Najera-Flores, Julio Faustino, 

11496898, Nakamura, Torajiro. 

‘T-303639, Nakamura, Misao. 

A-3019656, Natzler, Emilie Lill (nee 
Meissner). 

T-1496917, Nava-Reyes, Jose. 

A-9650716, Neiman, William George. 

A-4148676, Nishimi, Masao. 

A-3351833, Nishimi, Chitose. 

A-6050108, Nitao, Shinzo. 

A-2624806T, Nodarse, Nocolas Puig. 

T-2671887, Nunez-Gonzalez, Teodoro. 

A-3475021, Nunez-Novoa, Irene or Manu- 
ela Alvarez. 

47140776, Ohanian, Agop. 

A-4918470, On, Eng. or Eng Shee Pon or 
Ng See Quon or Ing Shee Queen, 

'T-2672061, Ornelas-Gonzalez, Nemorio. 

‘T-2672107, Ortega, Rosario Soto. 

T-2760565, Ortega-Atienzo, Fernando. 

‘T-2637249, Ortega-Soria, Pedro. 

‘T-2672132, Ortiz-Munoz, Jose or Jose 
Munoz-Ortiz or Jose Irinero Ortiz-Munoz, 

A-1316719, Osman, Jakaria Bin. 

T-2760425, Osuna-Sosa, Natividad. 

27978724, Padilla-Ramirez, Carlos. 

A-6817751, Panero, Jose Iglesias. 

A 7962084, Paris, Louis Sousa. 

A-2088135, Parreira, Eusebio Luis. 

E-4111, Parrild, Marie Ottilie (mee May or 
Marie May Parrild). 

E-9206, Pikna, Joseph. 

E-9207, Pikna, Karla or Karla Pikna-Ova. 

A-3448364, Pizzo, Paolo. 

A-5649492, Pizzo, Maria Tornello. 

A-4651026, Pizzo, Maria Anna. 

T-2760664, Ponce, Fernando Espinosa. 

E-125147, Puga, Juana Marin De. 

1600-100191, Purcell, Muriel May Adams 
(nee Muriel May Adams). 

T-2760571, Pyara, Delta. 

V-226182, Quaglia, Emilia (nee Fumasi). 

A-1128644, Quesada, Cesare. 

A-6921216, Radwan, Stanislaus Joseph. 

T-303644, Ram, Ganga. 

A-9722961, Ramlan, Jimmie. 

T-2760560, Ramos-Ramos, Ramon. 

T-2671871, Real-Palacio, Jesus. 

A-4865519, Reiss, Adam. 

A-6760301, Reynoso-Galvez, Vincente. 

A-3224538, Rios, Daniel De La Pena. 

E-057475, Robinson, George Wilbert. 

A-4047528, Rodriguez, Maria De La Luz or 
Maria De La Luz Escaresega. 

A-8027874, Rodriguez-Sanchez, Luis. 

A-7849307, Rodriguez-Solis, Luis. 

A-7978823, Romero-Rios, Calletano. 

E-125149, Rosa, Felix Zapata De La. 

E-6932, Rothaupt, Friedrich Wilh. 

A-1405826, Ruybens, John Adrian Harry 
William. 

A-7469228, Saenz-Canales, Julio. 

‘T-2760672, Salas, Domitila Carrillo de. 

E-124943, Saldana-Marroquin, Margarito. 

T-2671974, Salgado-Martinez, Manuel. 

A-6255083, Sanchez, Abelardo. 

A-6255084, Sanchez, Bertha. 

A-6729541, Sanchez, Consuelo Duarte de. 

T-303873, Sanchez-Ovando, Prisciliano. 

A-6806128, Sanchez-Ruano, Olivo. 

A-9554210, Sang, Chung or John Seong. 

T-303857, Santiago-Fabian, Fidel. 

T-2672198, Sasaki, Kazuzo or John Sasaki 
Kazuso. 

A-6775542, Satyendra, Kudumalakunte 
Narasinagaro. 

T-2672103, Sauer, Karl Heins. 

A-6962963, Schock, Estelle Miao. 

E-083994, Sebazco, Angela Louisa or Angela 
Louisa Tornes Guevara or Angela Louisa 
Tornes Guevars-Sevazco nee Angela L. Gue- 
vara Y Torres or Angela Tornes. 

A-6733172, Satyendra, Hija Suh. 

A-1779826, Seid, Mohamed. 

A-2103405, Seino, Katsuo or Victor Katsuo 
Seino. 

A-7910204, Shaek, Habibur Rhman Shiraj 
Uddin or Haaibur Rahman. 

A-4505523, Shimozo, Shizuko or Shimo- 


A-5977606, Shiroma, Zensuke. 
A-7059962, Shue, Gertrude Josefine. 


A-3343288, Sia, Chu or Sia Chu. 

0900/65191, Sierra-Valderaz, Agustin or 
Lesi Perez. 
ae Silla, Jacob or Giacomo or Jack 

la. 

A-8258680, Silva-Perez, Jose. 

T-303858, Silveria, Maria da Silva. 

0300-45334, Simon, Gary Marc. 

A-7504278, Singer, Herbert Oscar Louis. 

‘T-1496895, Singh, Nand Basant. 

E-6043, Siu, John Tchoan Pao. 

E-6290, Siu, Therese Ming-Tse Yang or 
Tchoan-Pao Siu. 

E-6289, Siu, Kia-Hwa. 

A-9682672, Sobrido, Fernando Maneira. 

T-1496067, Solario-Garcia, Jesus. 

T—1496062, Solario-Avina, Josefina, 

T-303056, Solario-Avina, Dolores. 

T-303055, Solario-Avina, Jesus. 

A-5815238, Solie, Syvert Andreason. 

A-8199080, Solos, Dyonisis Johanos or Den- 
nis John Solos. 

E-125253, Sosa-Cabellero, Jose. 

A-6920463, Spithogiannis, Costas. 

A-6912276, Spithogiannis, Anna (nee Anna 
Pagonis) formerly Anna Kotarski. 

T-303662, Stark, Eugen Paul. 

A-4682160, Stearn, Gizella Lea or Gizella 
Lea De Kreith or McCarthy or Gard or 
Sarossy or “The Countess.” 

A-5556779, Sulli, Concetto or James Sulli 
or Anthony Marchese or James Marchese or 
James Bruno or James Mauro or Antonio 
Marchese or John Mauro. 

V-905198, Tabancay, Ester Pascua. 

A-5977661, Takahashi, Banemon. 

A-4136918, Takata, Kuniyoshi. 

A-5149197, Teng, Tao or Teng Tao. 

A-2028947, Tong, Yang-Hu. 

T-303875, Torres-Gaitan, Manuel. 

A-9795514, Trigonis, Olga (nee Vourderis). 

A-5967625, Ushida, Saburo. 

A-5311793, Utra, Niilo Ilmari. 

A-7137791, Valles, Francisca Carreon De. 

A-5779407, Van Lit, Clara Cassandra for- 
merly Glico (nee Symmonette). 

, Vasquez Juana Morales De. 

A-7983425, Velez-Payan, Paz or Paz Onti- 
beros. 

- 2671950, Velez-Portillo, Luis Rogelio. 

11496961. Venegas, Luz Macias. 

A-5154676, Veyssier, Camille Fernand or 
Camille Veyssier or Harry Sullivan. 

T-2672123, Vieira, Joao Semoes Rosa. 

A-8027852, Villanueva-Galindo, Daniel. 

T-303667, Esparza, Maria Conrada. 

A-5217069, Vine, Alfred Warner or Regi- 
nald Summers. 

T-302989, Vizuet-Castaneda, Leopoldo. 

A-9533333, Vlassopoulos, Spyros or Spyros 
Charles Vlassopoulos or Frank W. McDon- 
ough. 

A-6160373, Walsh, John Eyre. 

T-2760307, Wan, Koon Tak. 

T-2760227, Wong, Sip Ping. 

E-5764, Wang, Zeit or Zeit T’se Wang. 

T-2672194, Waters, Judith Margaret Putz. 

A-4698820, Weinchel, Isadore or Esser 
Wanchel. 

A-7351087, Williams, Alexander John or 
Maxwell Williams. 

T-1892391, Wilson, Walter Forester or Ed- 
win Richards or James Wilson. 

T-2760362, Wong, Priscilla or Lin-Ngook 
Dang. 

T-2760549, Woupies, Annie Maria. 

A-6033445, Wu, Shi-Chi or Shi-Chi Wu. 

A-6041704, Wu, Hsio-Wen or Hsio-Wen Wu 
(nee Yuen Hsio-Wen). 

E-3389, Yam, Gee. 

4A-5977645, Yamasato, Toshio or Toshio 
Yamazato or Yoshio Yamasato. 

A-6154838, Yamasato, Yasu Arashiro. 

E-49896, Yamasato, Hisako. 

E-49897, Yamasato, Hiroyasu. 

E-49895. Yamasato, Sachiko. 

A-6161472, Yamashiro, Alfred Minoru. 

A-2917628, Yamashita, Kenji. 

A-7T469557, Yanez, Carmen Gutierrez De or 
Carmen Gutierrez de Divera. 

A-3032186, Yee, Kwan. 

E-062672, Yerena, Alcario Lozano. 
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E-062674, Cruz, Minerva Lozano De La. 
A-3579311, Yokomizo, Hiroshichi or Harry 
Ben Yorku or Hajij Ben Mark. 
T-1496979, Yoshikawa, Yoshiro, 
A-6161463, Yoshioka, Mitsuko. 
A-6161465, Yoshioka, Tokiuchi. 
A-6161461, Yoshioka, Satoko. 
A-6161462, Yoshioka, Mary Mieko. 
A-3322571, Yuk, Lew or Hok Quin Lew. 
4A 7576741, Zadeh, Jacob Issahar. 
A-4670083, Zadeh, Bluma Issahar. 
A-6692551, Zadeh, Roberto Gerardo Is- 
sahar. 
T-2672174, Zamudio, Ramon. 
'T-2672173, Mendez, Enemesio. 
V-685098, Zenith, Arcesio. 
A-4354223, Escobedo-Paredes, Perfecto. 
A-7483848, Maiorano, Carmela, 
A-7457249, Maiorano, Liberato. 
V-922306, Stacivo, Ignacy. 
A-922311, Stacivo, Annerose 
Bley. 
A-6623442, Perasso, Rolando. 
A-6622448, Perasso, Paola (nee Paddei). 
A-6781209, Riklis, Meshulam. 
A-6781207, Riklis, Yehudith. 
0300-311663, Daskalopoulos, George Theo- 
dore or George Daskalopoulos. 
A-6848142, Ma, Joseph Toa-Seng. 
A-6848141, Ma, Vilia Hui Yu. 
A-6855582, Siao, Chien-Wei. 
A-7295514, Liao, Kam-Wei. 
0400 /46389, Cooper, Theodore. 
A 1379, Wensworth, Samuel or Wens- 
word Sharpe. 
A-7366193, Ciucciomei, Ada (nee Guido- 
baldi aka Bugari). 
0300-233456, Goldberg, Cywja Szlamka. 
V-941951, Borelli, Battista Dino. 
V-1064555, Borelli, Franca Canesi. 
A-6903304, Hamburg, Yedidia Liber. 
V-140109, Hamburg, Luba nee Bronstein. 
A-6381302, Wang, Tin-Yang. 
A-6848461, Wang, Daisy Teh-Tsuan Feng. 
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ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, April 14, 1954, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled joint resolution (S. 
J. Res. 63) authorizing the District of 
Columbia to enter into interstate civil- 
defense compacts. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. IVES: 

S. 3291. A bill authorizing the President to 
present a gold medal to Irving Berlin; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. IVES (for himself, Mr. HEN- 
DRICKSON, and Mr. SALTONSTALL) : 

S. 3292. A bill to make certain changes in 
the Immigration and Nationality Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Ives when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 3293. A bill for the relief of Lt. P. B. 
Sampson; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 3294. A bill to prohibit the transporta- 
tion in interstate commerce of advertise- 
ments of alcoholic beverages, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lancer when he 
introduced the last above-named bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. MANSFIELD (for Mr. ANDER- 
SON): 

S. 3295. A bill for the relief of Hipolito C. 

DeBaca; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 3296. A bill to authorize the exchange 
of lands acquired by the United States for 
the Catoctin recreational demonstration area, 
Frederick County, Md., for the purpose of 
consolidating Federal holdings therein; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

S. 3297. A bill to protect trade-mark own- 
ers, producers, distributors, and the general 
public against injuries and uneconomic prac- 
tices in the distribution of competitive com- 
modities bearing a distinguishing trade- 
mark, brand, or name in the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. CASE: 

S. 3298. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Theres 
Schicki Dutton and daughter, Laura Theresia 
Schickl; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CORDON: 

S. 3299. A bill to permit the reimportation 
free of duty of certain cameras upon which 
duty has been previously paid; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 3300. A bill to amend the National 
School Lunch Act in order to authorize as- 
sistance under the provisions of such act 
to public nurse training schools; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 3301. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of a sewage treatment plant at Fort 
Lewis, Wash.; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 3302. A bill granting to the Las Vegas 
Valley Water District, a public corporation 
organized under the laws of the State of 
Nevada, certain public lands of the United 
States in the State of Nevada; 

S. 3303. A bill granting to Basic Manage- 
ment, Inc., a private corporation organized 
under the laws of the State of Nevada, certain 
public lands of the United States in the 
State of Nevada; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs; 

S. 3304. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims of the United States to 
consider and render judgment on the claim 
of the Cuban-American Sugar Co. against 
the United States; 

S. 3305. A bill to authorize payment of 
certain war claims, including payment of 
certain claims arising out of the sequestra- 
tion by the Imperial Japanese Government 
of credits of members of the military and 
naval forces of the United States and for 
United States nationals in the Philippines; 
and 

S. 3306. A bill for the relief of Kang Chay 
Won; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILEY (by request): 

S. 3307. A bill to amend section 1020c, 
Title 12: Banks and Banking, United States 
Code, and to provide for payment by the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation of the 
unpaid balance due on defaulted joint-stock 
land bank bonds declared by Congress to be 
instrumentalities of the Government of the 
United States; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 3308. A bill to provide for the disposal of 
Government-owned surplus agricultural 
commodities; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Doucias when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. J. Res. 148. Joint resolution directing 
the Civil Aeronautics Board and the Federal 
Air Coordinating Committee of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to carefully investigate 
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the so-called Rome Convention limiting 
payment arising out of ground accidents 
caused by overseas air commerce; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 


IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY 
ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1954 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SaLTONSTALL], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON], and myself, 
I introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill, which in part would rewrite the 
so-called McCarran-Walter immigration 
law. A similar measure has been intro- 
duced in the House by six Members of 
the House of Representatives. 

This bill has three titles. One deals 
with injustices as pointed out by the 
President in his April 6, 1953, letter to 
the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. War- 
kins]; the second title deals with pro- 
cedural and administrative inequities 
and injustices which have appeared in 
the administration of the law; and the 
third title provides for the pooling of 
unused quotas and their allocation the 
next succeeding fiscal year to those on 
waiting lists of quotas of 7,000 and 
under. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3292) to make certain 
changes in the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, introduced by Mr. Ives 
(for himself, Mr. HENDRICKSON, and Mr. 
SALTONSTALL), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PROHIBITION OF TRANSPORTATION 
OF ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE ADVER- 
TISING IN INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the recent debate on the 
highway bill, a statement was made with 
respect to the large number of deaths 
which have occurred on the highways 
of the United States. I believe that in 
large measure these deaths were due to 
the use of intoxicating liquor. 

I, therefore, introduce a bill to pro- 
hibit the transportation in interstate 
commerce of advertisements pertaining 
to alcoholic beverages, and for other 
purposes, and ask for its appropriate 
reference. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3294) to prohibit the trans- 
portation in interstate commerce of ad- 
vertisements of alcoholic beverages, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
LANGER, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


INVESTIGATION OF HOUSING BY 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. .CAPEHART (for himself, Mr. 
Bricker, Mr. Ives, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. 
Busk, Mr. BEALL, Mr. PAYNE, Mr. GOLD- 
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WATER, Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. 
ROBERTSON. Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. FREAR, Mr. 
Dove tas, and Mr. LEHMAN) submitted the 
following resolution (S. Res. 229), which 
was referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency: 

Resolved, That in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investi- 
gations as authorized by section 134 and pur- 
suant to its jurisdiction under section 102 
(d) 4 of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized to make such expendi- 
tures, and to employ upon a temporary basis 
such investigators, and such technical, cleri- 
cal, and other assistants, as it deems ad- 
visable. 

Sec. 2. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$250,000 (in addition to amounts heretofore 
made available for such p ), shall be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Senate 
upon vouchers approved by the chairman of 
the committee. 


PROMOTION OF CERTAIN POSTAL 
EMPLOYEES—AMENDMENT 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 2244) 
to provide for promotion by merit of 
employees in the postal services and to 
establish uniform procedures for exami- 
nation and appointment of candidates 
for promotion to supervisory positions, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 


REVISION OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
LAWS 


Mr. WILLIAMS (for himself and Mr. 
AIKEN) submittted an amendment, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (H. R. 8300) to revise the in- 
ternal revenue laws of the United States, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed. 


DEVELOPMENT OF DOMESTIC-WOOL 
INDUSTRY—AMENDMENT 


Mr. ELLENDER submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 2911) to provide for the de- 
velopment of a sound and profitable 
domestic wool industry under our na- 
tional policy of expanding world trade, 
to encourage increased domestic produc- 
tion of wool for our national security, 
and for other purposes, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN PUB- 
LIC BUILDINGS BY PURCHASE 
CONTRACTS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. CORDON (for himself and Mr. 
STENNIS) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (H. R. 6342) to amend the 
Public Buildings Act of 1949 to authorize 
the Administrator of General Services 
to acquire title to real property and to 
provide for the construction of certain 
public buildings thereon by executing 
purchase contracts; to extend authority 
of the Postmaster General to lease quar- 
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ters for post-office purposes; and for 
other purposes, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 


DEVELOPMENT OF DOMESTIC WOOL 
INDUSTRY—AMENDMENT RELAT- 
ING TO PARITY SUPPORT LEVEL 
FOR DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Ives], I submit an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by us, 
jointly, to the bill (S. 2911) to provide 
for the development of a sound and 
profitable domestic wool industry under 
our national policy of expanding world 
trade, to encourage increased domestic 
production of wool for our national secu- 
rity, and for other purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be privi- 
leged to make a very brief statement in 
connection with the amendment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be received 
and printed, and will lie on the table; 
and, without objection, the Senator from 
Minnesota may proceed. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the amendment is to establish 
a support level at 85 percent of parity 
for milk, butterfat, and the products 
thereof for the marketing year ending 
March 31, 1955, and to limit any future 
drop in the support level to 5 percent 
below the level maintained in any pre- 
ceding year. 

I am sure that every Member of this 
Senate is aware that the present sup- 
port level for milk, butterfat, and the 
products thereof has been set by the 
Secretary of Agriculture at 75 percent 
of parity for the marketing year ending 
March 31, 1955. In establishing that 
level the Secretary announced that he 
was following the law and let it be known 
that he thought he had no alternative 
but to establish such a level under ex- 
isting law. If that be true then it is 
squarely up to this Congress to modify 
the law because the 75 percent support 
level is working economic hardship to 
the more than 2 million commercial 
dairy farmers who receive all, or part, 
of their income from the sale of their 
milk. 

In my own State of Minnesota it is 
estimated that the 75 percent level, as- 
suming it sets the selling price of all the 
farmers’ milk for the coming year, will 
reduce dairy-farm purchasing power by 
more than $45 million. It will reduce 
the purchasing power of this most im- 
portant segment of agriculture by a total 
of $600 million for the Nation as a whole. 
Every State in the Union is affected in 
greater or lesser degree because milk 
is the one income or crop common to all. 

Such a drastic reduction in purchasing 
power to so widespread a segment of our 
rural economy will not only spell dis- 
aster to the dairy farmers immediately 
affected, but it will precipitate a major 
economic collapse in the thousands of 
small towns across the Nation whose 
“main streets” are dependent upon the 
dairy farmer’s spending for their busi- 
ness prosperity. This administration 
does not wish to see such a thing hap- 
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pen and, further, it is pledged to a course 
of action that will not permit it to hap- 
pen. The President has stated on sev- 
eral occasions that he would not permit 
any program to be operated to the harm 
of those it is designed to protect. Obvi- 
ously we have here a program that is 
faulty in law and we should change it 
so that those charged with its adminis- 
tration can fulfill the President’s pledge 
and we in this Congress can discharge 
our duty to all the people to correct in- 
equities in law wherever and whenever 
they become apparent. 

I am well aware that in asking the 
Members of this Congress to modify 
the stepdown support provisions of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, which is what 
my amendment will do, that this is a 
basic departure. I know that the step- 
down provisions were placed in the law 
as a means of controlling production and 
that at the present time we seem to have 
an overproduction of dairy commodities 
and that there is an accumulation in the 
hands of Government as a result of last 
year’s support operations when the level 
was maintained at 90 percent of parity. 
I have no desire to minimize the impor- 
tance of present production levels nor 
the size of the stored dairy products or 
their cost. 

However, I wish to point out that the 
present level of production with its 6 per- 
cent of surplus above demand is not a 
dangerous level. Such a narrow margin 
could be wiped out overnight by a slight 
increase in consumption or drop in pro- 
duction. Either, or both, of those could 
occur, and history tells us that they are 
more liable to occur than not. In only 
2 of the last 14 years has supply exceeded 
demand. As recently as 18 months ago 
users were bidding the farm price of 
dairy products above the 100 percent of 
parity level because of short supply. 
Who will argue that that will not hap- 
pen again within the coming 12-month 
period? 

Yet, because Government is currently 
handling 6 percent of the business we 
find that under the law it must set a 
price for that handling which will cost 
the dairy farmers of the Nation $600 
million in purchasing power in a single 
year. The difference in what the Gov- 
ernment will spend as between support- 
ing that 6 percent for the coming year 
at 75 percent of parity and what it spent 
last year in supporting the 6 percent at 
$0 percent of parity is $40 million, ac- 
cording to some estimates, Frankly, I 
do not know where this Government 
could better spend $40 million than in a 
way that would return its own citizens 
$600 million. 

But the amendment we have submitted 
does not ask that. All I am asking is 
that we modify the law so that the sup- 
port level will be at 85 percent of parity 
for the coming marketing year. This 
will save the dairy farmers $400 million 
in purchasing power and cost the Gov- 
ernment, assuming it has to purchase 6 
percent of the production, only an addi- 
tional $26 million as against what it 
would cost to support that production 
at 75 percent of parity. I do not think 
we can make a sounder investment, 
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It is for these reasons that we have of- 
fered the amendment today, since it has 
been announced by the distinguished ma- 
jority leader that S. 2911 will become the 
order of business next Tuesday. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles, and referred, as 
indicated: 


H. R. 7061. An act to prescribe and regulate 
the procedure for adoption in the District 
of Columbia; and 

H. R. 7062. An act to amend the act of 
April 22, 1944, which regulates the place- 
ment of children in family homes in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

H. R. 8377. An act authorizing the appro- 
priation of funds to provide for the prosecu- 
tion of projects in the Columbia River Basin 
for flood control and other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

H. R. 8649. An act to authorize the admis- 
sion into evidence in certain criminal pro- 
ceedings of information intercepted in na- 
tional security investigations, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 


EASTER ADJOURNMENT OF HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
request the Chair to lay before the Sen- 
ate House Concurrent Resolution 224, 
which was just received from the House 
of Representatives. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate House Con- 
current Resolution 224, which was read 
by the legislative clerk, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That when the 
House adjourns on Thursday, April 15, 1954, 
it stand adjourned until 12 o'clock meridian 
Monday, April 26, 1954. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration 
of the concurrent resolution. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the concurrent resolu- 
tion? 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was considered and 
agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to ask the majority 
leader if he will give to the Senate any 
information he may have about his plans 
for the remainder of this week and the 
early part of next week, so far as it is 
possible for him to do so. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
will say to the minority leader that I 
hope we shall be able to complete today 
the consideration of the unfinished busi- 
ness, H. R. 6342, the so-called lease- 
purchase bill. 

Following the disposition of the unfin- 
ished business there are a number of 
bills which I hope the Senate will be able 
to take up tomorrow. Prior to adjourn- 
ing over the Easter weekend, from 
Thursday afternoon to Monday, it is my 
purpose tomorrow to move to make the 
so-called wool bill the unfinished busi- 
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ness of the Senate, although it will not 
be debated or voted on. 

On Monday, as has been previously 
announced, it is proposed to have a call 
of the Legislative Calendar, of bills to 
which there is no objection, from the 
point where the last call of the calendar 
left off. 

On Tuesday it is expected that debate 
will start on the so-called wool bill. I 
hope that as the debate on the wool bill 
gets under way and amendments, if any, 
are offered, the amendments will be voted 
on as soon as the Senate can reach that 
point in the procedure. 

In the meantime there are also other 
bills which I hope the Senate will be able 
to consider. I listed them in the RECORD 
last week. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Are they 
bills which the majority leader expects 
to take up following the disposition of 
the lease-purchase bill? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes. The meas- 
ures are: Calendar No. 1144, H. R. 6251, 
to authorize the abolishment of the 
Shoshone Cavern National Monument 
and the transfer of the land therein to 
the city of Cody, Wyo., for public rec- 
reational use, and for other purposes; 
Calendar 1185, which is House Joint 
Resolution 347, giving consent of Con- 
gress to an agreement between the State 
of Alabama and the State of Florida, 
establishing a boundary between such 
States; Calendar 1196, which is House 
bill 7512, to provide for the conveyance 
of the federally owned lands which are 
situated within Camp Blanding Military 
Reservation, Fla., to the armory board, 
State of Florida, in order to consolidate 
ownership and perpetuate the availa- 
bility of Camp Blanding for military 
training and use; and Calendar 1195, 
Senate bill 2665, to amend the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1919, as amended, the Fed- 
eral Employees Pay Act of 1945, as 
amended, and for other purposes. I 
think that will probably complete the 
work for tomorrow. 

I may say to the distinguished minor- 
ity leader that there is a conference 
report which I hope the Senate may con- 
sider today. 

There is also House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 224, providing for an adjournment 
of the House of Representatives on 
Thursday, April 15, for an Easter recess, 
to reassemble on Monday, April 26. The 
Senate, however, will be in session dur- 
ing that week, as the Senator knows. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Assuming 
that the lease-purchase bill is not com- 
pleted until tomorrow, does the Senator 
contemplate to fill in with as many bills 
as it may be possible to consider, and 
then plan definitely to take up the wool 
bill on Tuesday? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator is 
correct. As the Senator knows, a num- 
ber of Senators on both sides of the 
aisle requested that the wool bill go over 
until next week, and I was glad to ar- 
range it for them. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor’s plan is to complete consideration 
of Calendar 1144, House bill 6251; Calen- 
dar 1185, House Joint Resolution 347; 
Calendar 1195, Senate bill 2665; Calen- 
dar 1196, House bill 7512; but if that 
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cannot be accomplished, he proposes to 
proceed with the wool bill? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 


PAN-AMERICAN DAY, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it is my 
privilege at this time to invite the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in the Senate to 
the fact that we are once more celebrat- 
ing, today, Pan-American Day. 

Our observance of this important oc- 
casion follows close upon another mile- 
stone in inter-American relations. Ire- 
fer, of course, to the 10th Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference, which was held last 
month at Caracas, Venezuela. 

At that time, 117 resolutions and 3 
conventions were approved. They 
touched upon many important problems 
of common concern. 

One particular problem to which the 
Conference addressed itself was particu- 
larly historic in its reassertion of hemi- 
spheric solidarity. 

I refer, of course, to the resolution 
which gave blunt, uncompromising no- 
tice that the peoples of the Americas 
will join in resisting any attempted in- 
tervention by international communism; 
that such an attempt against any Amer- 
ican Republic will be met and repelled 
by the other American Republics, stand- 
ing together as one. 

Only one delegation—that of Guate- 
mala—voted against this resolution, and 
for obvious reasons. 

At Caracas, nations of good will laid, 
in effect, the groundwork for common 
action in defense of the hemisphere 
against the menace of international com- 
munism. 

This groundwork will, however, be- 
come still more meaningful only insofar 
as it is effectively implemented by later 
action of the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere. Yes; it is in the follow- 
through, in the patient, courageous im- 
plementation that the preliminary action 
of Caracas will assume its rightful role 
in history as a landmark in man’s quest 
for a better world. 

The Tenth Inter-American Confer- 
ence undertook this mission as a part of 
its overall determination that the prog- 
ress of the peoples of the hemisphere 
toward peace, progress and plenty shall 
not be interrupted by the intervention 
of Moscow’s agents. 

Day by day, the peoples and govern- 
ments of the hemisphere are moving 
ahead toward a fuller life for themselves 
and for their neighbors—toward fuller 
utilization of the natural resources of 
their lands—more efficient agricultural 
production—improvement of transpor- 
tation and communications—inaugura- 
tion of new industries and expansion of 
old ones—and toward elimination of 
man’s age-old foes of illiteracy, disease, 
poverty, and malnutrition. 

The forward march of the peoples of 
the hemisphere can, of course, only occur 
in a climate of peace, which must always 
be the climate of the Americas. 

But the agents of the international 
Communist conspiracy, are dedicated 
toward an opposite end—toward creat- 
ing conditions of chaos, confusion, 
hatred, fear and suspicion, 
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Having unfortunately established and 
entrenched themselves in the beachhead 
of Guatemala, where the last sands of 
freedom are unhappily fast running out, 
the Red agents are determined to radi- 
ate their evil influence to every land 
within this hemisphere. But Moscow’s 
agents, their dupes and accomplices 
will not prevail. The other Republics 
of this hemisphere by their action at the 
Tenth Inter-American Conference made 
known that they are vigilantly alert to 
the peril of international Communist 
intervention. They know that the time 
is overdue for mutual consultation 
against the Communist peril. 

So, it is most fitting that on this Pan- 
American Day, we pause to give thanks 
for the progress which has been made, 
to rejoice in the fraternity achieved and 
to set our sights anew for the greater 
progress which is still to come. 

I think my colleagues will agree that 
there is indeed cause for rejoicing at the 
great record which has been achieved 
since the time of another great Presi- 
dent, Abraham Lincoln. In his message 
to the Senate on May 30, 1862, he ex- 
pressed the hope, with regard to the 
other American Republics, of “strength- 
ening our ties of good will and good 
neighborhood.” 

The ties have been strengthened and 
they will be further strengthened; not 
just by the voluntary action of govern- 
ment-to-government in accordance with 
the soundest juridical concepts, but by 
the voluntary action of people-to-people 
and group-to-group. 

Pan-American Day is, in effect, cele- 
brated every day of the year with in- 
creasing cultural interchange, economic 
interchange, with increasing travel, with 
increasing cooperation by professional 
groups, labor, business, religious, farm, 
educational and other groups, 

We rejoice in particular in the great 
forward strides which have been made 
by private enterprise in the hemisphere. 
Business cooperation including expand- 
ed investment under sound conditions 
holds, in our judgment, one of the great- 
est single keys to the improvement of the 
lot of the average citizens of all the 
nations. 

But we can only assure the well-being 
of the average citizens if the sister re- 
publics remain united against the enemy 
of the average man—the agents of the 
Kremlin—whose purpose is not libera- 
tion, but enslavement—not betterment, 
but debasement, not the service of God, 
but atheistic worship of superstate. 

In contrast, in approving the resolu- 
tion against international Communist 
intervention, the American Republics 
enunciated, as Secretary of State Dulles 
so well stated. Foreign policy for the 
hemisphere. 

It is the forward-looking collective will 
of our people and of our good neighbors. 

It is our joint will that, under God, 
we shall move forward together to a bet- 
ter life and a better world not just with 
noble words, but with noble actions. 

This is the message of Pan-American 
Day, 1954. 


ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
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Senate concludes its business this after- 
noon, it stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CRIME OF NARCOTICS PED- 
DLING BY RED CHINA 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a little 
later on this month, the vital United 
Nations Narcotics Commission will con- 
vene once again. 

At that time, our able United States 
spokesman in this vital work, the Hon- 
orable Harry J. Anslinger, Commissioner 
of the Bureau of Narcotics, will present 
the latest facts on the worldwide dope 
problem. These facts are based upon 
up-to-the-minute information, com- 
piled by hardworking United States Nar- 
cotics Bureau agents in America and 
elsewhere in the world, in collaboration 
with foreign governments working on 
this problem. 

Commissioner Anslinger will point up 
once again—accurately and forthright- 
ly—the outrageous role of Communist 
China in flooding narcotics into the free 
world for the purpose of (a) amassing 
illicit profits to support the Communist 
empire and (b) for the purpose of de- 
stroying the morale of free peoples. 

No doubt my colleagues recently noted 
the latest series of raids conducted by 
Commissioner Anslinger’s men, in co- 
operation with Department of Justice 
and local law-enforcement officers. 

These raids resulted in the confisca- 
tion of considerable quantities of heroin 
shipped from Communist China through 
Hong Kong. 

The war against narcotics is, of course, 
a never-ending war. We can never do 
too much to combat this evil, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that the Com- 
munist Chinese are doing so much to 
spread it. 

The Treasury Department has issued 
a release describing this latest series of 
raids. I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement be printed at this point 
in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Commissioner Harry J. Anslinger, of the 
Bureau of Narcotics, this morning reported 
to the Treasury Department the arrest in 
San Francisco Sunday night by Federal nar- 
cotic agents of a group of major narcotic 
traffickers. They were taken into custody in 
raids which culminated months of intensive 
investigation by undercover agents of the 
Treasury's Bureau of Narcotics. Assisting in 
the raids were United States Attorney Lloyd 
Burke and his assistants. 

Pure heroin taken in the raids or pur- 
chased as evidence by agents during the in- 
vestigation amounted to 6 pounds, worth 
millions of dollars in the illicit narcotics 
market. The source of the heroin was iden- 
tified by Commissioner Anslinger as Com- 
munist China. 

All of those arrested in the San Francisco 
raids yesterday were Chinese, Their names 
and addresses were given as follows: 

Ly Hing Soo, age 49, wealthy merchant, 
1530 Jones Street, San Francisco. 

Chan Chun, age 66, 766 Sacramento Street, 
San Francisco, operator of the China Em- 
porium, 733 Grant Street, San Francisco, 
convicted of a narcotic violation in 1943. 
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Pon Wai, age 64, 53 Brennan Place, San 
Francisco, operator of the Fragrant Flower 
Shop, 729 Washington Street, San Francisco. 

Lee Dong Kan, age 67, 1055 Washington 
Street, San Francisco, 

Lee Chee Young, age 49, 870 Clay Street, 
San Francisco, 

Leong Ming, age 53, 1206 Stockton Street, 
San Francisco, 

Chan Him, age 47, 900 Jackson Street, San 
Francisco, employed at the Cathay House, 
718 California Street, San Francisco. 

Hoo Ah Sze, age 49, 66 Clay Street, San 
Francisco, 

Mr. Anslinger said it had been definitely 
established that the heroin was smuggled 
from Communist China to the illicit market 
in the United States. The principal source 
of the heroin was identified as Judah Isaac 
Ezra, age 62, of Hong Kong, operator of a 
combined hotel-restaurant-dancehall-gam- 
bling emporium. Ezra, formerly a large 
trafficker in narcotics on the west coast, 
Was sentenced in 1933 to 15 years in a United 
States penitentiary for narcotic violations 
and was deported from the United States 
at the end of his prison term. It is expected 
brs Ezra will be prosecuted in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Merchant seamen who frequented Ezra's 
establishment obtained the heroin from Ezra 
and smuggled it into the United States for 
the narcotic dealers taken in the raid yes- 
terday. Commissioner Anslinger said that 
in most instances the heroin was brought 
into the country concealed on the persons 
of seamen. Ornately carved oriental cam- 
phorwood chests with specially built com- 
partments were also used for the smuggling 
operations. 

One of the dealers arrested in San Fran- 
cisco operated a florist shop and made his 
deliveries of heroin disguised as boxes of 
flowers. Other dealers made deliveries to 
undercover agents in the usual manner in 
such places as Chinese restaurants and 
hangouts for seamen. Arrangements for 
sales of heroin were often negotiated over 
elaborate Chinese dinners. Chinese social 
clubs were frequently the meeting places to 
arrange for sale and delivery of the nar- 
cotics. One such Chinese social club is 
known to authorities as a gathering place 
for Communist Chinese and Chinese alien 
smugglers, Mr. Anslinger said. 

A full report of this Communist heroin 
traffic will be made to the United Nations for 
discussion during the forthcoming meeting 
of the United Nations Narcotic Commission 
which begins April 19, 1954. 


REPORTS OF EVACUATION OF 
FRENCH VIETNAMESE AND OTHER 
FRENCH UNION WOUNDED PER- 
SONS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on April 
12 there appeared in the New York 
Times disturbing reports about the 
evacuation of French Vietnamese and 
other French Union wounded from be- 
leaguered fortress of Dien Bien Phu. I 
requested the State Department to let 
me have what facts they possessed with 
respect to this deplorable situation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Record the 
letter which I have received from As- 
sistant Secretary Thruston B. Morton 
with reference to the matter. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 14, 1954. 


} 


The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, \ 


United States Senate. 
Dear SENATOR WILEY: In reply to your in- 
quiry relative to the problem of the evacua- 
tion of French, Vietnamese and other French 
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Union wounded from Dien Bien Phu, which 
was discussed in the New York Times of April 
12, our reports indicate that the following 
is the sequence of events pertaining to this 
situation: 

On March 15 an officer of the Viet Minh 
forces, which had launched a violent attack 
against Dien Bien Phu the previous day, re- 
quested a truce to permit the removal of 
Viet Minh wounded from the battlefield. 
This was immediately granted by the French 
Union commander, and both sides took ad- 
vantage of the occasion to collect their 
wounded. (French Union wounded include 
French, Vietnamese, and other French Union 
troops.) 

From March 15 to March 18 the French 
Union commander sent three radio broad- 
casts regarding French Union intentions to 
evacuate wounded by air, Dien Bien Phu be- 
ing completely surrounded by the enemy. 
Following these notices and in spite of fur- 
ther radio messages, a number of ambulance 
transport planes and helicopters, plainly 
identified with Red Cross markings, were 
fired on by the Viet Minh over a period of 
several days. Some were hit in the air, some 
were destroyed with wounded aboard, and 
others were unable to take off. In conse- 
quence, it became practically impossible to 
evacuate the wounded. 

On March 27 the commander in chief of 
the French Union forces broadcast a mes- 
sage to the commander in chief of the Viet 
Minh forces asking agreement for the evacu- 
ation of wounded in accordance with gen- 
erally acceptable laws of war, offering to fix 
schedules and flights and to arrange for in- 
spection agreeable to both parties. This re- 
quest was likewise disregarded. 

On April 4 the French Union high com- 
mand announced that hospital planes would 
land at specified hours on April 5 at Dien 
Bien Phu; that they would carry no person- 
nel other than medical and no materiel; 
that bombing and ground and artillery fire 
would be halted on the battlefield at all 
points where the Franco-Vietnamese forces 
were not under attack; and that the sky 
would be empty of all planes except hospital 
planes and one plane flying at a high alti- 
tude with neutral observers and representa- 
tives of the international press aboard. The 
Viet Minh's answer on April 5 was a massive 
artillery barrage against the Dien Bien Phu 
airstrip which forced the French Union com- 
mand to call off the operation. Our re- 
ports indicate that this situation has not 
changed. 

I should be happy to provide you with any 
additional information we may receive on 
this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
THRUSTON B. MORTON, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


WELCOME TO MEMBERS OF THE 
GERMAN BUNDESTAG 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today I 
have a very pleasant duty to perform. 
We are privileged to have with us a dele. 
gation from the Bundestag of Germany. 
It was my good fortune several years ago, 
when I was in Berlin, to meet many of 
these gentlemen. 

It is a good sign, Mr. President, that 
our friends from Germany come to this 
country to get better acquainted with our 
customs and our ways so that in the fu- 
ture we can continue to be friends and 
allies for the benefit of the world. 

I hold in my hand, Mr. President, a 
list of the gentlemen whom I am privi- 
leged to introduce. 

First there is Dr. Richard Jaeger, who 
is Vice President of the Bundestag. 
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Dr. Thomas Dehler, the first chair- 
man of the Free Democratic Party or- 
ganization in Bavaria. He was formerly 
Federal Minister of Justice. 

Rudolph Eickhoff, a member of the 
D. P. Party, who has been a member of 
the Bundestag since 1949. 

Dr. Kurt Kiesinger, who has been a 
deputy in the Bundestag since 1949 anda 
delegate to the Consultative Assembly of 
the European Council since 1950. He 
was one of the strongest supporters of 
Adenauer’s foreign policy. 

Mr. Horst Haasler, a newcomer to the 
national political scene in Germany. 

Adolf Cillien, senior church councilor 
in the German Evangelical Church, and 
deputy chairman of the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union-Christian Social Union 
parliamentary group in the West Ger- 
many Bundestag. 

Mr. President, I have the biographies 
of these gentlemen, and I ask unanimous 
consent that they may be printed in the 
Recor at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the biog- 
raphies were ordered to be printed in 
the Rrecorp, as follows: 


Dr. RICHARD JAEGER 


Dr. Richard Jaeger, a member of the 
Christian Social Union (CSU), has been a 
member of the Bundestag (lower House of 
Parliament) since 1949. In the first Bunde- 
stag (1949-53) he served as a member of 
the Committee for the Protection of the 
Constitution and the Committee for Legal 
Affairs and Constitutional Law. In October 
1953 he was elected one of three Vice Presi- 
dents of the new Bundestag and chairman 
of the Committee on European Security. 

Jaeger was born in Munich on February 16, 
1913, the son of a local official. He received 
his doctor of laws degree after studying at 
the Universities of Munich, Berlin, and Bonn, 
and in 1939 began practicing law in Weil- 
heim. He was appointed a judge in a district 
court in 1943 but served in this position for 
only a short period before being drafted into 
the German Army. He was a prisoner of 
war of the United States Army at the close 
of World War II. 

Upon his return to civilian life Jaeger 
joined the CSU and in 1947 accepted a posi- 
tion in the Bavarian Ministry of Culture. At 
the time of his election to the Bundestag in 
1949 he was Lord Mayor of Eichstaett. 

He is married and the father of three 
children, 


THOMAS DEHLER, LL. D. 


Thomas Dehler has been national chair- 
man of the Free Democratic Party (FDP) 
since March 7, 1954, and first chairman of 
that party’s organization in Bavaria since 
1946. From 1949 until the present cabinet 
of West Germany was appointed on Octo- 
ber 20, 1953, he was Federal Minister of Jus- 
tice. 

Dehler has been one of the most highly 
controversial political figures in postwar 
Germany. A man of high intelligence and 
integrity, he has the habit of saying what he 
thinks regardless of how unpopular his 
views may be among the group which he is 
addressing. His views and the forthright 
manner in which he expresses them, have at 
one time or another offended almost every 
group in the Federal Republic—the Catho- 
lics, the Social Democrats, labor unions, and 
pensioners. Although Dehler was a frequent 
and bitter critic of Amercan policy during 
the period of military government of Ger- 
many, he has since publicly praised American 
aid to Germany and, while not fully in agree- 
ment with the terms of the contractual 
agreements, has described them as the best 
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which could be expected for some time to 


come. He has also publicly supported the 
concept of Germany's participation in the 
EDC. 

Dehler was born in Bavaria in 1897. He 
studied law at the universities of Wuerzburg, 
Freiburg, and Munich, and practiced law in 
Munich from 1923 to 1944. His political 
activity dates from his student days when he 
was chairman of the League of Democratic 
Students at the University of Munich. Later 
he was an official of the prewar German 
Democratic Party, antecedent of the present 
Free Democratic Party. Dehler was an out- 
spoken opponent of the Nazis before 1933, 
and during their reign in Germany was 
active in a number of clandestine anti-Nezi 
groups. He was arrested a number of times 
and in 1944 was sent to a forced labor camp. 
Between 1945 and his appointment as Minis- 
ter of Justice in 1949 he served at various 
times as landrat (county supervisor), At- 
torney general for Bavaria, denazification 
prosecutor for Bavaria, and president of the 
superior court for the Bamberg district. 


RUDOLF EICKHOFF 


Rudolf Eickhoff, a member of the DP 
(Deutsche Partei—German Party), has been 
a member of the Bundestag (Lower House) 
since 1949. Except for the occasion in 1949, 
when he supported a proposal for the adop- 
tion of the Deutschlandlied as the national 
anthem of the Federal Republic, Eickhoff’s 
career in the Bundestag has attracted little 
attention. 

Born February 6, 1902, in Sulingen, lower 
Saxony, Eickhoff attended trade and com- 
mercial schools, became a master baker and 
in 1931 took over his father’s bakery busi- 
ness and farm. Prior to his election to the 
first Bundestag in 1949, he held a number 
of positions in local government, including 
the post of mayor of Sulingen, and was active 
in various commercial chambers in the 
Sulingen area. 


Dr. KURT KIESINGER 


Kurt Kiesinger has been a deputy in the 
Bundestag (Lower House) since 1949 and a 
delegate to the Consultative Assembly of the 
European Council since 1950. Since 1951 he 
has served as a member of the three-man 
managing executive committee of the Chris- 
tian Democratic Union (CDU). 

For some time Kiesinger was one of the 
strongest supporters of Adenauer's foreign 
policy and was generally regarded as a pro- 
tege of the Chancellor. Within the past 
year, however, he has become critical of 
some phases of the federal government's for- 
eign policy and has appeared to have lost a 
degree of the favor previously accorded him 
by Adenauer. 

Born in Ebingen, Wuerttemberg, in 1904, 
Kiesinger attended the universities of Wuerz- 
burg, Tuebingen, and Berlin, and received 
his doctor of laws degree from the latter 
institution. Kiesinger, who joined the Nazi 
Party in 1933, entered the Foreign Office in 
1939 and by 1944 had become director of its 
radio division. He joined the CDU shortly 
after World War II and from 1948 until his 
election to the Bundestag in 1949 served as 
the party’s business manager for the state 
of Wuerttemberg-Hohenzollern. In the first 
Bundestag he was a member of the Commit- 
tees on the Protection of the Constitution, 
on Legal Affairs and Constitutional Law, and 
Procedure and Immunity, and an alternate 
member of the Committee on the Occupation 
Statute and Foreign Affairs. 

Kiesinger is said to speak English, but his 
degree of fluency is not known. 


Horst HAASLER 
Horst Haasler, a newcomer to the national 
political scene in Germany, was elected 
leader of the All-German Bloc/BHE (party 
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of refugees and expellees) group in the 
Bundestag (Lower House) in November 1953, 
succeeding Waldemar Kraft, who became 
Minister without portfolio. Haasler is de- 
scribed as being moderate in his political 
outlook, generally respected for his views 
and ability. He has never succumbed to the 
irresponsible nationalism extolled by many 
of his party colleagues and is expected to 
exert a moderating influence on the BHE 
delegation in the Bundestag. 

Born March 3, 1905, near Tilsit, East Prus- 
sia, Haasler studied law at the universities 
of Tuebingen, Riga, Berlin, Dijon, and Kiel. 
After teaching at the Institute of Interna- 
tional Law at Kiel for 6 years, he began 
practicing law in Ragnit, East Prussia, in 
1934. He joined the Nazi Party in 1937 and 
soon thereafter became a member of the 
Allgemeine SS. From 1939 to 1945 he was 
a frontline soldier. Since the end of World 
War II Haasler has been practicing law at 
Dellingsen/Braunschweig, Lower Saxony. 

Haasler took no active role in politics un- 
til 1949 when he became affiliated with the 
Central Association of German Expellees. In 
the following year he joined the BHE and 
for 2 years served as head of the party’s or- 
ganization in the State of Lower Saxony. 
From 1951 until his election to the Bunde- 
stag in September 1953 he headed the BHE 
delegation in the Lower Saxony parliament. 

He speaks no English. 


ADOLF CILLIEN 


Adolf Cillien, Oberkirchenrat (senior 
church councilor) in the German Evangeli- 
cal Church, is a deputy chairman of the 
Christian Democratic Union/Christian Social 
Union parliamentary group in the West Ger- 
many Bundestag. Although he is chairman 
of the CDU State organization in Lower Sax- 
ony, Cillien is primarily concerned with 
party activities on the national level, where 
his lifelong service in the Protestant Church 
is a useful argument to the party in its efforts 
to stress its interconfessional character. 

Cillien was born in Alsace in 1893, the 10th 
in a family of 11 children. He studied theol- 
ogy at the University of Strassburg, but with 
the outbreak of the First World War he vol- 
unteered for field service in the 13th Hussar 
regiment. Mustered out after a war injury, 
Cillien resumed his theology studies at Goet- 
tingen and after passing his theological ex- 
aminations, began his career as a pastor in 
an isolated district of the Lueneburg Heath. 
Cillien later served in the Emsland, in the 
Harz Mountains, and in the city of Hannover, 
where he became known as “pastor of the 
workers” for his endeavors among the labor- 
ing population, which was blighted by con- 
siderable unemployment at the time. After 
serving as a church superintendent in several 
communities in Lower Saxony, Cillien was 
appointed Oberkirchenrat and head of the 
welfare section of the church in Hannover 
in 1937. 

Cillien took no part in political affairs 
until 1945. In Hannover he had developed 
a strong interest in social problems, and his 
work among the laborers had brought him 
many contacts with Social Democrats. He 
could not accept the Marxist basis of the 
SPD, however, and in 1945 joined the CDU 
in the belief that it could promote social 
progress along Christian lines. Cillien was 
elected to the Lower Saxony State legisla- 
ture in 1946, was designated State CDU 
chairman in 1949, became a member of the 
national CDU executive committee in 1950, 
and was elected to the Bundestag from the 
Hildesheim district of Lower Saxony in 1953. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as I said 
in the beginning, it is a great pleasure to 
welcome these gentlemen to the Senate 
of the United States. [Applause, Sena- 
tors rising.] 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I am very happy to join with the 
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chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations in welcoming these 
gentlemen from Germany. I had the 
great pleasure last year, when Mr. Ade- 
nauer was in Washington, to meet him. 
I agree entirely with the Senator from 
Wisconsin when he says these visits are 
a great help to the cause of world peace. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE JEWELED 
WATCH INDUSTRY TO THE NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, during 
all the time I have been a Member of 
the Senate, I have tried to be fair to all 
citizens of the United States. A few 
days ago, I made a speech on the Senate 
floor in which I made reference to the 
American Watch Association, Inc., and 
to the tariff question, particularly with 
relation to jewel watch bearings. 

I have received a telegram from the 
American Watch Association, Inc., 
signed by William Fox, which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp, together with 
my reply. 

Again, I wish to say that I do not de- 
sire to do anyone an injustice, but I am 
going to do all in my power to protect 
the jewel bearing plant operated by the 
United States Government and to the 
operation of which they have designated 
the Bulova Watch Corp. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munications were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorpD, as follows: 


New York, N. Y., April 12, 1954. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building: 

Respectfully suggest you have been 
seriously misinformed regarding the nature 
and character of the American Watch As- 
sociation. American Watch Association is 
comprised of 65 companies totally American- 
owned, American-financed and using thou- 
sands of American employees. Originated as 
a trade association in 1933, name was 
changed in 1951 simply because the member- 
ship included importers and manufacturers 
in addition to assemblers. Numerous mem- 
bers of our association played an important 
role in defense work. And we sincerely 
feel that we patriotically acquitted ourselves 
as American citizens and businessmen, 
both in wartime and peace. 

As the most important segment of the 
watch industry of the United States, we feel 
it important for truthful facts to be given 
and when statements are made which can 
be injurious to our national defense and our 
trade, it is high time they be corrected. 

An examination of the recent Tariff Com- 
mission hearings will show that domestic 
manufacturers’ statements were not only in- 
correct but were a definite attempt to mis- 
lead so as to gain additional tariff protec- 
tion. We now know that numerous factories 
outside of the domestic watch industry 
duplicated the watch industry's efforts inso- 
far as mechanical time fuses were con- 
cerned. We can state affirmatively and 
without fear of contradiction or rebuttal 
that we not only do not represent Swiss 
interests or have lent ourselves in any way 
in acting as a disguise or a mask for Swiss 
interests, but are doing the utmost to bring 
out into the open, simple truthful factors, 
We earnestly hope that you will get into the 
record the true facts, and, specifically, that 
the American Watch Association, based on 
its record, has not, does not, nor ever will 
represent any foreign interest. 

AMERICAN WATCH ASSOCIATION, 
WILLIAM Fox. 
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Apri 13, 1954. 
WiitraM H. Fox, 
American Watch Association, Inc., 
New York, N. Y.: 

I am deeply concerned about economic 
health of jeweled-watch industry. I regard 
that industry as important not only to our 
national economy but to national security 
and defense as well. There is a jewel-watch- 
bearing plant in my State at Rolla, N. Dak., 
which I know has contributed greatly to the 
war effort and national defense. It is essen- 
tial that we recognize the status of this in- 
dustry as a defense industry. I am delight- 
ed to learn that your 65 member companies 
are totally American owned, and I will place 
your telegram in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
jai correct any possibility of misunderstand- 
ng. 

WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senator. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed, without amendment, the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 130) requesting the 
President to proclaim the week May 2 
to May 8, 1954, inclusive, as National 
Mental Health Week. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 8127) to amend and supplement 
the Federal-Aid Road Act approved July 
11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended and 
supplemented, to authorize appropria- 
tions for continuing the construction of 
highways, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the following 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 225), 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That in the enroll- 
ment of the bill (H. R. 8127) to amend and 
supplement the Federal-Aid Road Act ap- 
proved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amend- 
ed and supplemented, to authorize appro- 
priations for continuing the construction of 
highways, and for other purposes, the Clerk 
of the House is authorized and directed to 
make the following correction: 

In section 13 of the bill strike out “The 
Commissioner of Public Roads” and insert in 
lieu thereof “The Secretary of Commerce.” 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may make 
a brief statement, not to exceed 4 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Minnesota is recog- 
nized for 4 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
rise to address the Senate for a few mo- 
ments on a matter of crucial importance 
to the future of our Nation. That future 
depends upon our living harmoniously 
with other nations. 

Within the last few days the House 
of Representatives voted to emasculate 
the educational exchange program of our 
Government, which has been such an 
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effective and necessary arm of our for- 
eign policy. The damage was in the 
form of a 40 percent cut in appropria- 
tions for our overseas information and 
goodwill program. A budget request of 
$15 million was cut by $6 million for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1. 

I rise to alert the Senate to the urgent 
need to correct this serious error which 
the House of Representatives has com- 
mitted. It is my hope and prayer that 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
will restore the full appropriation. I 
stand ready to support such a move on 
the floor of the Senate when we are asked 
to vote on this appropriation item. 

The effect of the House budget cut is 
fantastically serious. It would among 
other things do the following: 

First. Eliminate educational ex- 
changes completely in 46 countries, in- 
cluding all of the South American Re- 
publics, Egypt, Turkey, Korea, Indonesia, 
Iran, and Formosa. 

Second. Eliminate entirely the so- 
called leader program in all of the 70 
countries with which we have had educa- 
tional relationships. I remind the Sen- 
ate this program affords us an opportu- 
nity to reach the leaders of the nations 
of the world by sharing with them the 
spirit of America and the aspirations of 
our people. 

Third. Seriously curtail our program 
of financing exchange programs through 
the use of foreign currencies. 

Fourth. End the educational exchange 
provisions in our agreements with other 
American Republics, which have ex- 
changes of students to and from 16 La- 
tin American countries that would be 
effected each year. 

Fifth. Eliminate entirely the teacher 
exchange program with all other coun- 
tries. 

Sixth. Stop even the small grants-in- 
aid to American-sponsored schools in 
Latin America. In substance, this action 
on the part of the House, a reduction of 
40 percent in the budget, will wreck the 
mutual education exchange program 
and, for all practical purposes, the Ful- 
bright scholarship program. I think it 
is about time we called a halt to this 
type of economy. 

Mr. President, I simply cannot under- 
stand the motivation of this most short- 
sighted act of the House. To cut $6 mil- 
lion from the educational exchange pro- 
gram will in the end prove so costly to 
us that it will be difficult to measure the 
loss in terms of dollars. At a time when 
the Soviet Union is expanding its propa- 
ganda and exchange programs with the 
nations of the world we are being asked 
to halt our educational exchange rela- 
tionships with those same nations. 

The original request for $15 million 
contemplates bringing into the United 
States 2,682 students, leaders, and spe- 
cialists during the coming year. It also 
contemplates sending 1,465 Americans 
abroad, That program has been literally 
stopped in its tracks. 

Furthermore, rather than curtailing 
the program, we should be doubling or 
tripling it. Wherever there is an empty 
schoolroom or an empty college class- 
room or empty desks in a college class- 
room, foreign students should have an 
opportunity to fill the void. It is about 
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time that the Congress of the United 
States began to think about an inte- 
grated foreign policy rather than only 
a military program. At a time when we 
explode H-bombs and rely entirely upon 
that terrible weapon of destruction, I 
suggest we should move forward in terms 
of education and of good will under the 
educational opportunities of this pro- 
gram. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish to asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks just made 
by the Senator from Minnesota. I think 
the explosion of the H-bomb emphasizes 
the necessity of our arriving at a better 
understanding with other nations in the 
world. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to thank 
the distinguished Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. President, I conclude by saying 
that the exchange student program is 
one of the wisest investments which can 
be made by the people of the United 
States for our own best interests and for 
building a better world. If the Congress 
fools around with and curtails these pro- 
grams, the result may be that interna- 
tional communism will take over coun- 
try after country in Africa, Asia, and 
South America. There cannot be any 
doubt about it, because communism will 
move into those countries not merely 
with weapons and arms, but with the 
weapons of ideas and education. The 
Communists have already educated 
10,000 persons in Indochina, while we 
hardly have touched 100 of them. I 
implore the Senate to use good judg- 
ment, which I am sure it will, on this 
question. 


PRAYERS ON EASTER SUNDAY FOR 
THOSE BEHIND THE IRON CUR- 
TAIN 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on 
February 19, together with my colleague, 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL] and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SMITH], I submitted a 
concurrent resolution suggesting to the 
churches and synagogues of America that 
on Easter Sunday and the first day of 
Passover, both of which fall this year on 
April 18, they set aside a portion of their 
services for special prayers for the deliv- 
erance of all those behind the Iron Cur- 
tain who have been denied freedom to 
worship in their own way. That resolu- 
tion, I am glad to say, has been unani- 
mously approved by both the Senate and 
the House. 

The resolution was offered on behalf 
of all those behind the Iron Curtain who 
have been persecuted for their religious 
faith, irrespective of their creed or de- 
nomination. As exemplifying this bar- 
baric persecution, the resolution referred 
to the torture of Cardinal Mindszenty 
and Lutheran Bishop Lajos Ordass in 
Hungary, the incarceration of Cardinal 
Wryszynski (Vijhinsky) in Poland, the 
imprisonment of Archbishop Stepinac in 
Yugoslavia, the oppression of the Protes- 
tant ministers in Bulgaria, and the per- 
secution of Jews throughout the area 
dominated by communism. 
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Since the introduction of the resolu- 
tion, letters have been received from 
Bishop Mark I. Lipa of the Albanian- 
American Orthodox Episcopacy and Rev. 
Gabriel Ivascu, president of the Associa- 
tion of Rumanian Catholics of America. 
They point out the sufferings of their re- 
ligious communities at the hands of 
atheistic communism. 

Mr. President, I am glad these letters 
have come, because we are too apt to 
overlook the situation of Albania and 
Romania in thinking of the countries op- 
pressed by Soviet Russia today. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the letters 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objections, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ASSOCIATION OF RUMANIAN 
CATHOLICS OF AMERICA, 
Trenton, N. J., March 8, 1954. 
Hon. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 

Senator from Massachusetts, 

Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR SALTONSTALL: May I, both in 
the name of the Association of Rumanian 
Catholics of America and my own, offer sin- 
cere congratulations and thanks for your 
recent concurrent resolution asking special 
prayers in churches and synagogues April 18 
for “the deliverance of all those behind the 
Iron Curtain who are denied freedom to wor- 
ship in their own fashion.” 

The Association of Rumanian Catholics of 
America represents in the United States the 
Catholic Rumanians grouped in their par- 
ishes. These parishes are today the only 
Catholic Rumanian parishes left free in the 
world. Their mother church, in Rumania, 
comprising over 1,600,000 souls, 1,800 priests, 
6 bishops, and all the institutions that nor- 
mally are attached to such a church, have 
been simply wiped out by a law of the Com- 
munist regime of Rumania on December 1, 
1948. Of the bishops, 4 are dead, hundreds 
of priests and thousands of the faithful dead 
and in prison, and the church, as such, hav- 
ing no legal existence in the country today. 
All of this information was at the time pub- 
lished in the newspapers. 

The omission of Rumania from the list of 
nations suffering under the yoke of commu- 
nism is to us astonishing, because—without 
taking any of the importance of the perse- 
cution in the countries which were men- 
tioned—Rumania has been hit in a particu- 
larly strong way by the persecution. 

His Holiness Pope Pius XII has taken of- 
ficial notice of that persecution and has ad- 
dressed an Apostolic Letter to the people of 
the nation. I am enclosing for your kind 
study a copy of the letter. 

Please accept again our sincerest thanks 
for your efforts in behalf of the suffering 
faithful of the world. 

Very truly yours, 
Rev. GABRIEL Ivascu, President. 


ALBANIAN-AMERICAN 
ORTHODOX EPISCOPACY, 
Boston, Mass., February 28, 1954. 
Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR SALTONSTALL: I would like 
to commend you for your action and the 
action of Mr. KENNEDY in jointly sponsoring 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 63 which asks 
the church leaders of America to sponsor 
special prayers during the Easter season for 
deliverance of those behind the Iron Curtain 
who are denied freedom of worship. As the 
Officially recognized bishop of the Albanian 
American Orthodox faith in America I can 
assure you that my people support the ideals 
of this resolution, 
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The torture and subjection of religious 
leaders of all faiths by the Communists has 
been a cardinal aim of Russian policy since 
the Communist revolution. Albania was one 
of the first countries in the world to feel the 
brunt of this merciless communistic policy. 
The head of the Albanian Orthodox Church, 
Archbishop Kristopher Kissi was imprisoned 
as a traitor to the Russian-dominated goy- 
ernment of Enver Hoxha in 1950. A Com- 
munist traitor to the faith, Paissi was in- 
stalled in his place. Members of the Ortho- 
dox faith in Albania and in America have not 
supported this charleton and religion has 
been driven underground. 

In my own opinion the best way for the 
West to inspire all Albanians under the con- 
trol of the Communists is to let them know 
through the Voice of America, the Radio 
Free Europe organization, and other infor- 
mational devices at the disposal of the West 
that their religious suffering and oppression 
has not been forgotten. Your resolution 
should help in that regard and I support it 
wholeheartedly. 

Albania is often forgotten when such res- 
olutions are mentioned in the Congress. I 
would appreciate if you mentioned my 
thoughts concerning this resolution on the 
Senate floor. 

Yours in Christ, 
Mank I. Lira, Bishop. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN PUB- 
LIC BUILDINGS BY PURCHASE 
CONTRACTS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
bei alae of calendar 1085, H. R. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 6342) to amend the Public Build- 
ings Act of 1949 to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services to 
acquire title to real property and to pro- 
vide for the construction of certain pub- 
lic buildings thereon by executing 
purchase contracts; to extend the au- 
thority of the Postmaster General to 
lease quarters for post-office purposes; 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the committee on page 11, to 
insert lines 6 through 11. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a statement pre- 
pared by me concerning the pending 
measure, H. R. 6342, and to include there- 
with a scholarly analysis of the legal 
problems which are raised by this bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and analysis were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR DIRKSEN 

During the debate on H. R. 6342 on Thurs- 
day and Friday of last week, I expressed my 
firm conviction that paragraph (e) of sec- 
tion 101 of that bill, as reported by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Public Works, is an un- 
constitutional invasion by the legislative 
branch of the prerogatives of the executive 
branch. 

My record of almost 20 years of service in 
both Houses of Congress will show conclu- 
sively that I yield to no man in my defense 
of the constitutional prerogatives of the Con- 
gress. Sworn as I am to uphold the Con- 
stitution, I would be derelict in my duty if 
I had not acted just as vigorously to uphold 


and defend the prerogatives of the execu- 
tive branch in this case. 
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As I have stated, what this measure, in its 
present form, would do is to vest in two 
committees of the Congress a function which 
the Constitution does not sanction. It gives 
two committees a veto power over actions of 
the executive branch which have been au- 
thorized by congressional enactment. No- 
where in the Constitution is there any men- 
tion made of committees of the Congress. 
Aside from the control of its internal affairs, 
the only authorized congressional action is 
action by both Houses of Congress and not 
by committees. So that under any circum- 
stances, even if the Congress had legal justi- 
fication for usurping executive functions, 
such action to be effective, constitutionally, 
would have to be taken by both Houses, as 
prescribed by the Constitution. 

If this bill authorized the Congress by 
simple or concurrent resolution to negate 
executive action, there would have been no 
necessity for the amendment I proposed. I 
cannot, however, support any measure which 
authorizes a committee to share with the 
executive branch in the administration of 
laws enacted by the Congress. 

My learned colleagues who support this 
measure point to title VI of Public Law 155, 
82d Congress, which required certain execu- 
tive branch officials to come into agreement 
with two committees of the Congress, with 
respect to certain real-estate transactions. 
Reference has also been made to Public Law 
534, 82d Congress, which contained a virtual- 
ly identical provision. These provisions, we 
are told, furnish ample precedent for the 
action now contemplated in paragraph (e) of 
section 101 of the pending bill. 

Those provisions were unconstitutional 
then and they are unconstitutional now. It 
is true that there has been no pronounce- 
ment to that effect by the Supreme Court of 
the United States or by any other competent 
Federal court. The reason that it is difficult 
to test the legality of such statutes is found 
in the fact that, in order for the matter 
to be presented to the courts, somebody must 
have standing to challenge its validity. 

However, that fact does not make it con- 
stitutional. Nor does the fact that the Con- 
gress has taken this action in the past and 
gotten away with it, for the reasons men- 
tioned, alter the situation. It is indeed in- 
teresting that the Congress of the United 
States, having in my very humble opinion 
acted in violation of the Constitution, now 
seeks to use the earlier action as precedent 
for repeating the error. 

In order that the record may be complete 
on this important issue, I desire to call at- 
tention to an excellent, scholarly and well- 
documented article, entitled “The Control of 
Federal Administration by Congressional 
Resolutions and Committees,” which ap- 
peared in volume 66 of the Harvard Law Re- 
view (February 1953), on pages 569-611. It 
was written by a very competent attorney, 
Mr. Robert W. Ginnane, who has studied this 
problem over a period of many years. 


THE CONTROL OF FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION BY 
CONGRESSIONAL RESOLUTIONS AND ComM- 
MITTEES 


(By Robert W. Ginnane) 


Beginning in 1939, a constantly increasing 
number of Federal statutes have been en- 
acted with provisions that a resolution passed 
by one or both Houses of Congress may veto, 
terminate, or compel action under those 
statutes by the executive branch of the 
Government. Other provisions permit the 
statute itself to be terminated or repealed 
by congressional resolution. Still other 
statutes and legislative proposals would sub- 
ject actions proposed by the executive branch 
of the Government to the prior approval or 
disapproval of congressional committees. 
Such statutory provisions create a new rela- 
tionship between the President and Congress 
and can profoundly affect the administration 
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of the Federal Government. The provisions 
for action by a concurrent resolution of the 
two Houses present an obvious question as to 
whether they are consistent with the com- 
mand of article I, section 7 (2) of the Con- 
stitution that all bills and every order, 
resolution, or vote to which the concurrence 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
may be necessary shail be presented to the 
President for his approval or veto. In other 
words, do such statutory provisions represent 
an unconstitutional attempt by Congress to 
take legislative action without the concur- 
rence of the President and thus frustrate his 
veto power? Moreover, do these statutes 
represent attempts by Congress either to 
assume executive functions which the Con- 
stitution requires to be performed by the 
President or by other executive officers, or to 
vest legislative power in a single House or in 
a congressional committee? The purpose of 
this article is to set forth the constitutional 
setting of these statutory provisions and the 
history of their development, and to suggest 
some possible legal and political conse- 
quences. 


I. CONTROL BY CONGRESSIONAL RESOLUTIONS 


In recent years Federal statutes have pro- 
vided for the following types of control of 
executive or adminstrative action by a con- 
current resolution, or less frequently by a 
simple resolution,’ of the Congress: 

1. Veto of action proposed by the Presi- 
dent or an executive officer pursuant to a 
statute, as in the reorganization acts and the 
alien deportation statute; 

2. Termination of statutes or statutory 
powers, as in the Lend-Lease Act and many 
other statutes; 

3. Termination of executive action carried 
on pursuant to statute, as in the foreign aid 
statutes; 

4. Direction of executive action pursuant 
to a statute, as in the Neutrality Act of 1939; 

5. Removal of executive officers, as in the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Act. 

The legal setting of such statutory provi- 
sions lies in the Federal Constitution’s 
separation of powers and particularly in the 
related veto power of the President, which 
makes him a part of the legislative process. 
Article I, section 1, of the Constitution pro- 
vides that all legislative powers herein 
granted shall be vested in a Congress of the 
United States, which shall consist of a Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, article 
II. sections 1 and 3 provide: “The executive 
power shall be vested in a President of the 
United States of America * * * he shall 
take care that the laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted.” The purpose of these provisions, to- 
gether with article III, vesting the judicial 
power in an independent judiciary, is to pre- 
vent the concentration of all governmental 
power in a single organ of the National Gov- 
ernment. Articles I and II in effect pro- 
hibit the Congress from exercising executive 
functions and the President from exercising 
legislative functions.: However, it has been 
sufficiently pointed out that the distinction 
between legislative and executive functions 
can become very blurred indeed, and that 
complete separation of powers is neither pos- 
sible nor desirable. 

Some matters are classified by the Con- 
stitution itself; thus, the appropriation of 


1 A simple resolution is one adopted by only 
one House. Like a concurrent resolution, a 
simple resolution is not submitted to the 
President. Bills and joint resolutions are 
submitted to the President for approval or 
veto. 

2 Compare Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. v. 
Sawyer (343 U. S. 579 (1952)) (President may 
not exercise legislative powers), with Myers 
v. United States (272 U. S. 52 (1926)) (Con- 
gress may not deprive the President of power 
to remove certain subordinate officials from 
office). 
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funds is clearly a legislative function, and 
the prohibition against bills of attainder 
precludes Congress from declaring guilt and 
imposing punishment.* Other governmental 
acts may be performed by either Congress, 
the executive, or the judiciary. For example, 
Congress may itself, as it has often done, pass 
bills to relieve individual aliens from de- 
portation or to determine specific claims 
against the Government; on the other hand, 
it may empower executive officers or courts 
to determine such matters under general 
statutory standards. Moreover, Congress 
may ordinarily reverse by amendment the 
application or interpretation which the ex- 
ecutive or courts have given to a statute. 

Perhaps as a matter of political science 
we could say that Congress should only con- 
cern itself with broad principles of policy 
and leave their application in particular 
cases to the executive branch. But no such 
rule can be found in the Constitution itself 
or in legislative practice. It is fruitless, 
therefore, to try to draw any sharp and logi- 
cal line between legislative and executive 
functions.“ Characteristically, the drafts- 
men of 1787 did not even attempt doctrinaire 
definitions, but placed their reliance in 
the mechanics of the Constitution. One of 
their principal devices was to vest the legis- 
lative power in the two Houses of Congress 
and to make the President a part of the 
legislative process by requiring that all bills 
passed by the two Houses be submitted to 
him for his approval or disapproval, his dis- 
approval or veto to be overridden only by a 
two-thirds vote of each House. It is in such 
checks upon powers, rather than in the clas- 
sification of powers, that our governmental 
system finds equilibrium. r 

Rather than enumerating what govern- 
mental acts may be performed by Congress, 
the Constitution defines the procedure Con- 
gress must observe when it does act, regard- 
less of whether the matter involved is said 
to be legislative or executive in character. 
Except in matters of impeachment, adjourn- 
ment, and its own procedure and member- 
ship, neither the Senate nor the House alone 
possesses any governmental power. With 
these narrow exceptions, the power of Con- 
gress is vested in the two Houses acting to- 
gether—a principle which is emphasized by 
the great compromise of the Constitution 
under which Senators and Representatives 
are elected upon different bases. Thus, Con- 
gress cannot delegate to one of its Houses 
the power to legislate. 


A. History of the veto clause and the estab- 
lished uses of concurrent resolutions 


It is clear from contemporary records that 
the President’s veto power was made part of 
the legislative procedure primarily to give 
the President a defensive weapon against 
congressional encroachment upon his con- 
stitutional powers, and only secondarily as a 
check against unwise action!“ The impor- 
tance which the men of 1787 attached to the 
veto power is indicated by the unusual de- 
tail in which they defined it in article I, 
section 7, of the Constitution. They did not 
stop with providing that “Every bill which 
shall have passed the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate, shall, before it becomes 
a law, be presented to the President of the 
United States” for approval or disapproval, 
his disapproval being subject to an overrid- 
ing two-thirds vote of both Houses. They 
also tied it down by adding the last para- 
graph of article I, section 7: 

“Every order, resolution, or vote to which 
the concurrence of the Senate and House of 


See United States v. Lovett (328 U. S. 303 
(1946) ). 

*For the net result of the doctrine that 
Congress may not delegate legislative powers 
to executive officers, see, e. g., Lichter v. 
United States (334 U. S. 742 (1948) ), holding 
ne profits” to be an adequate stand- 


s See, e. g., The Federalist, No. 73. 
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Representatives may be necessary (except 
on a question of adjournment) shall be 
presented to the President of the United 
States; and before the same shall take ef- 
fect, shall be approved by him, or being dis- 
approved by him, shall be repassed by two- 
thirds of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, according to the rules and limita- 
tions prescribed in the case of a bill.” 

“It was after a discussion in the Consti- 
tutional Convention of the danger of the 
legislature encroaching upon the other 
branches of the Government that James 
Madison, “observing that if the negative of 
the President was confined to bills, it would 
be evaded by acts under the form and name 
of resolutions, votes, etc., proposed that ‘or 
resolve’ should be added after ‘bill,’ in the 
beginning of section 13, with an exception 
as to votes of adjournment, etc. After a 
short and rather confused conversation on 
the subject, the question was put and re- 
jected.“ 

On the following day, however, Randolph 
renewed the proposal, substantially as it now 
appears in the last paragraph of Article I, 
Section 7, as quoted above." 

It would be difficult to conceive of lan- 
guage and history which would more clear- 
ly require that all concurrent action of the 
two Houses be subject to the President’s ap- 
proval or veto. That an express exception 
Was made for questions of adjournment— 
the only non-legislative, non-policy-making 
concurrent action of the two Houses which 
the Constitution specifically contemplates *— 
emphasizes the requirement that policy- 
making decisions of Congress be submitted 
to the President. 

From an early date, there have been de- 
partures from the literal constitutional com- 
mand that all concurrent action of the two 
Houses (other than adjournment action) 
be submitted to the President. A long- 
recognized exception is that the President's 
veto has no application to the action of 
Congress in proposing a constitutional 
amendment.“ Moreover, Congress has found 
the concurrent resolution to be a useful 
device in areas which are strictly its own 
business—such as printing matters, the 
creation of joint committees, requesting the 
President to return an enrolled bill for cor- 
rection, and expressing the opinion of Con- 
gress on various subjects.” The distinction 
between such matters of legislative me- 
chanics and legislation was pointed out in 
1897 by the Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary in a report which it had been directed 
to make to the Senate on the subject of joint 
and concurent resolutions and their ap- 
proval by the President: 

“We conclude this branch of the subject 
by deciding the general question submitted 
to us, to wit, ‘whether concurrent resolu- 
tions are required to be submitted to the 
President of the United States,’ must de- 
pend, not upon their mere form, but upon 
the fact whether they contain matter which 
is properly to be regarded as legislative in 
its character and effect. If they do, they 
must be presented for his approval; other- 


5 Elliott’s Debates 431 (1845). 

* Ibid. 

$ Art. I, sec. 5, provides that neither House 
shall adjourn for more than 3 days while 
Congress is in session without the consent 
of the other House. 

* Hollingsworth v. Virginia (3 Dall. 378 
(U. S. 1798) ). Since article V requires a two- 
thirds vote of both Houses for such proposals, 
submission to the President would have little 
significance beyond presenting the President 
with an opportunity to make an effort to 
change Congress’ mind. 

For a discussion of the use of concurrent 
resolutions to express the view of Congress 
as to the proper interpretation of previously 
enacted statutes, see Gibson, Congressional 
Concurrent Resolutions: An Aid to Statutory 
Interpretation? (37 ABAJ 421 (1951)). 
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wise, they need not be. In other words, we 
hold that the clause in the Constitution 
which declares that every order, resolution, 
or vote must be presented to the President, 
to ‘which the concurrence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives may be necessary,’ 
refers to the necessity occasioned by the re- 
quirement of the other provisions of the 
Constitution, whereby every exercise of 
‘legislative powers’ involves the concurrence 
of the two Houses; and every resolution not 
so requiring such concurrent action, to wit, 
not involving the exercise of legislative 
powers, need not be presented to the Presi- 
dent. In brief, the nature or substance of 
the resolution, and not its form, controls the 
question of its disposition.” 4 

Thus, the committee assumed, as of 1897, 
that concurrent resolutions were appropriate 
only in matters which were the exclusive 
concern of the two Houses—such as printing, 
joint rules, and expressing the sense of Con- 
gress upon a given subject. The modern 
uses of the concurrent resolution simply had 
not yet been invented.” Even today, it would 
be conceded that neither one nor both 
Houses of Congress can take legislative ac- 
tion merely by passing a simple or concur- 
rent resolution.* The problem considered 
here, however, is whether a statute may em- 
power Congress to make decisions by reso- 
lution which it could not make in the ab- 
sence of such a statute, 

Before 1919 it had never, so far as I have 
been able to discover, been suggested se- 
riously that Congress could make an affirma- 
tive policy or legislative decision by a con- 
current resolution not presented to the Pres- 
ident. In that year, however, the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations proposed as 
a reservation to the Versailles Treaty that 
notice of withdrawal (from the League of 
Nations) by the United States may be given 
by a concurrent resolution of the Congress 
of the United States. This proposal was 
immediately challenged by Senator Walsh, 
of Montana, as violating the last paragraph 
of article I, section 7, of the Constitution. 
After extensive debate, the Senate by a vote 
of 45 to 39 refused to substitute a provision 
for termination by joint resolution, The 
debate made it clear that the sole purpose 


S. Rept. 1335, 54th Cong., 2d sess., 
8 (1897), quoted in 4 Hind's Precedents of 
the House of Representatives, 329-331 (1907). 

* Yet in 1854, Attorney General Caleb 
Cushing, in advising the Secretary of the 
Interior that he was not bound by separate 
and nonidentical resolutions to the same 
effect by the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, engaged in prophetic specula- 
tion as follows: “Of course, no separate reso- 
lution of either House can coerce a head of 
a Department, unless in some particular in 
which a law, duly enacted, has subjected him 
to the direct action of each; and in such 
case it is to be intended, that, by approving 
the law, the President has consented to the 
exercise of such coerciveness on the part of 
either House.” (6 Ops. Atty. Gen. 680, 683 
(1854) .) 

See United States v. California (332 U. S. 
19, 28 (1947)). A similar problem was pre- 
sented to the Supreme Court of Michigan 
in United Ins. Co. v. Attorney General (300 
Mich. 200, 1 NW. 2d 510 (1942) ). Under Mich- 
igan’s constitution, the legislature by a two- 
thirds vote can provide in a statute that 
it shall take effect immediately after the 
Governor’s approval, thus avoiding the ordi- 
nary requirement of a waiting period. After 
a statute had been enacted without such 
a provision, the legislature by a two-thirds 
vote passed a concurrent resolution declar- 
ing that the earlier statute should become 
effective immediately. It was held that the 
concurrent resolution was ineffective because 
it had not been presented to the Governor 
for his approval or disapproval. 

1 58 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 8074 (1919). 

* Id., at 8074-8079, 8121-8137. 
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of the proposed use of the concurrent reso- 
lution was to enable the Congress to termi- 
nate American membership in the League 
of Nations without subjecting such a policy 
decision to the veto of a President who might 
favor continued membership.“ 

This provision did not become effective, 
since the United States never joined the 
League of Nations. However, the idea was 
not forgotten, for a year later Congress passed 
a budget and accounting bill which provided 
that the Comptroller General and the As- 
sistant Comptroller General could be re- 
moved solely by concurrent resolution of the 
Congress. This bill was vetoed by President 
Wilson. 


B. Modern developments in the use of 

congressional resolutions 

Leaving aside these abortive proposals of 
1919 and 1920, we find that the modern 
use of congressional resolutions to make 
veto-proof policy decisions begins in 1939, 
with a forerunner in 1932. For the sake of 
convenience, these recent statutes will be 
described in functional categories, although 
much of the later analysis will be common 
to all of them. 

(1) Disapproval of proposed Executive ac- 
tion—(a) the Reorganization Acts: The most 
significant use of statutory provisions for 
disapproval or veto of proposed Executive ac- 
tion by concurrent and simple resolutions 
has been under the Reorganization Acts of 
1939, 1945, and 1949. Before discussing the 
Reorganization Act of 1939, we should note 
the history of its predecessors. Title IV of 
the Legislative Appropriation Act, 1932, au- 
thorized the President by Executive order 
to consolidate executive agencies and func- 
tions. Section 407 provided that such an 
Executive order should not become effective 
until 60 days after its transmission to Con- 
gress and that “if either branch of Con- 
gress within such 60 calendar days shall pass 
a resolution disapproving of such Execu- 
tive order, or any part thereof, such Execu- 
tive order shall become null and void to the 
extent of such disapproval.”** The same 
section provided that such an Executive 
order could become effective in less than 60 
days if sooner approved by a concurrent reso- 
lution of the two Houses. These provisions 
were enacted without any discussion in either 
House of the constitutional problem, 

The history of section 407 was brief. The 
few orders President Hoover submitted to 
Congress in December 1932 were disapproved 
by a resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives, and never went into effect.“ Shortly 
afterward Attorney General Mitchell issued 
an opinion recommending that the President 
veto, as unconstitutional, a bill which would 
have made Federal tax refunds in excess of 
$20,000 subject to prior disapproval by the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion” In the course of this opinion the 
Attorney General referred to section 407 of 
the Legislative Appropriation Act of 1932 as 
follows: 

“It must be assumed that the functions of 
the President under this act were executive 
in their nature or they could not have been 
constitutionally conferred upon him, and so 
there was set up a method by which one 
House of Congress might disapprove Execu- 
tive action. No one would question the 
power of Congress to provide for delay in 
the execution of such an administrative 


In the course of this debate, Senator 
Thomas, of Missouri, in opposing the con- 
current-resolution provision, expressed the 
view that Congress could not provide in a 
statute for its termination by concurrent 
resolution, while Senator Fall, of New Mexico, 
thought that Congress could so provide. 58 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 8122-8123 (1919). 

47 Stat. 414 (1932). 

* H. Res. 334, 72d Cong., 2d sess. ) 1932). 

237 Op. Atty. Gen. 56 (1933), discussed 
more fully at pp. 605-606, infra. 
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order, or its power to withdraw the authority 
to make the order, provided the withdrawal 
takes the form of legislation. The attempt 
to give to either House of Congress, by action 
which is not legislation, power to disapprove 
administrative acts, raises a grave question 
as to the validity of the entire provision in 
the act of June 30, 1932, for Executive re- 
organization of governmental functions.” * 

The next provision for reorganization of 
the Government appeared as title IV of the 
Treasury and Post Office Appropriation Act 
for 1934, which empowered the President to 
consolidate agencies and transfer functions 
by Executive orders which were to be sub- 
mitted to the Congress while in session and 
shall not become effective until after the ex- 
piration of 60 calendar days after such trans- 
mission, unless Congress shall by law pro- 
vide for an earlier effective date of such 
Executive order or orders.“ = 

As reported from the Senate committee, 
the bill had provided for disapproval of such 
Executive orders by concurrent resolution. 
Senator Byrnes introduced an amendment 
containing the substance of the provision as 
finally enacted, stating that he did so be- 
cause the Attorney General was right in 
saying that one House could not veto the 
final action of the Executive, and two Houses 
would have no greater power than one House 
would have.: Senator Byrnes’ view was 
not challenged, and his amendment was 
adopted.» When the amended bill was re- 
turned to the House, there was rejected by 
a vote of 227 to 145 an amendment which 
would have again made reorganization or- 
ders subject to disapproval by a resolution 
of either House. During the discussion, Rep- 
resentative Chindbloom referred to the 
amendment as of doubtful validity in that it 
“delegates to either House the legislative 
power of the Congress, which, under the 
Constitution, can be exercised only by both 
Houses, with the concurrence of the Presi- 
dent, or, in the case of his veto, by two- 
thirds vote of both Houses.* Thus, in large 
part as the result of Attorney General Mit- 
chell’s opinion, presidential reorganization 
orders under this statute were subject only 
to a 60-day waiting period which was de- 
signed to give Congress an opportunity to 
take adverse action through the regular leg- 
islative process. Attorney General Mitchell 
had suggested the validity of such a wait- 
ing-period requirement, a device which has 
since been employed in other statutes with- 
out challenge.“ 

The enactment of the Reorganization Act 
of 1939 was preceded by extensive discussion 
in Congress as to whether a statute could 
subject proposed executive action to dis- 
approval by concurrent resolution“ Early 


Id., at 63-64. 

23147 Stat. 1519 (1933). 

* 76 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 3539 (1933). 

* See id. at 3537-44. 

“Id. at 4613; see also id. at 4610-14. 

* The principal examples are the Federal 
and State statutes empowering courts to 
draft rules of procedure which are to become 
effective a specified period of time after they 
are submitted to the legislature. Such stat- 
utes are cited and discussed in note, Lay- 
ing on the Table—A Device for Legislative 
Control Over Delegated Powers (65 Harv. L. 
Rev. 637, 640 (1952)). The validity of such 
waiting-period requirements was assumed in 
Sibbach v. Wilson & Co. (312 U. S. 1, 15 
(1941)). See also sec. 19 (c) of the Sur- 
plus Property Act of 1944, 58 Stat. 775, as 
amended by 59 Stat. 546 (1945), which re- 
quired that the proposed disposition of spec- 
ified classes of property be reported to the 
Congress 30 days (60 days in the case of 
aluminum plants and facilities) in advance 
of any actual disposition (other than a lease 
for less than 5 years). 

* See generally, Millett and Rogers, The 
Legislative Veto and the Reorganization Act 
of 1939, I Pub. Admin. Rev. 176 (1941). 
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in the history of the legislation, Congress 
evidenced a purpose to retain some form of 
control over the reorganization of executive 
agencies. In 1937 there was discussion in 
congressional hearings of the earlier reorgan- 
ization provisions and of Attorney General 
Mitchell’s opinion.“ In 1938 the Senate 
passed a bill providing that a reorganization 
plan should become effective 60 days after its 
submission by the President to the Con- 
gress; * within that time Congress could 
prevent such a plan from becoming effective 
only by passing a nullifying bill or joint reso- 
lution which would be subject to the Presi- 
dent’s veto. President Roosevelt supported 
this version, stating in part as follows: 

“But there are two cogent reasons why the 
bill should go through as it is now drawn. 
The first is the constitutional question in- 
volved in the passage of a concurrent reso- 
lution, which is only an expression of con- 
gressional sentiment. Such a resolution 
cannot repeal executive action taken in pur- 
suance of a law. The second is the very 
remote possibility that some legislative situ- 
ation might possibly arise in the future 
where the President would feel obligated to 
veto a joint resolution of the Congress and 
properly require a two-thirds vote to over- 
ride his veto.“ 2 

Nevertheless, the House adopted an amend- 
ment providing that a reorganization plan 
should become effective upon the expiration 
of 60 days after transmission to Congress, 
except that if “Congress, prior to the expira- 
tion of such 60-day period shall, by concur- 
rent resolution, find that such Executive or- 
der or any part thereof is not in the public 
interest, such Executive order shall, to the 
extent of such finding, not become effec- 
tive.“ It was contended, by analogy to the 
tariff and other delegation cases, that a 
statute could empower a majority of each 
House to make the finding of fact relating to 
public interest, whereas it could not pro- 
vide for a general power to veto Executive 
action." Finally, the 1938 reorganization 
bill was killed by being recommitted to the 
House committee. 

In 1939 Congress again concerned itself 
with Government reorganization. As re- 
ported to the House, the bill provided that 
reorganization plans should become effective 
upon the expiration of 60 days after trans- 
mission to Congress, unless within that pe- 
riod Congress passed a concurrent resolution 
expressing its disapproval of the plan.* The 
validity of this use of the concurrent resolu- 
tion was justified as follows in the report of 
the House Select Committee on Government 
Organization: 

“The failure of Congress to pass such a 
concurrent resolution is the contingency 
upon which the reorganizations take effect. 
Their taking effect is not because the Presi- 
dent orders them. That the taking effect of 
action legislative in character may be made 
dependent upon conditions or contingencies 
is well recognized. The latest pronouncement 
of the Supreme Court on the subject is in 
Currin v. Wallace (306 U. S. 1 (1939)). That 
case upheld the validity of a referendum of 
farmers which determined whether the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture could exercise the au- 
thority given him by the statute to designate 
a market as one at which tobacco was re- 
quired to be inspected and certified by De- 
partment representatives prior to its sale. It 
seems difficult to believe that the effective- 
ness of action legislative in character may 
be conditioned upon a vote of farmers but 


n See Hearings before the Joint Committee 
on Government Organization on Sen. Doc. 
No. 8, 75th Cong., Ist sess. 8, 90, 169-73 
(1937). 

3 S. 3331, 75th Cong., 3d sess. (1938). 

2 83 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 4487 (1938). 

0 Id. at 5003-5004, 5011. 

z Id. at 5004-5011. 

* Id. at 5123-5124. 

= H. R. 4425, 76th Cong., Ist sess. (1939). 
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may not be conditioned on a vote of the two 
legislative bodies of the Congress.” “ 

During the ensuing House debate, Repre- 
sentative Cox expressed the opinion that In 
performing under the act the President ex- 
ercises no legislative or executive power, but 
only as the ministerial agent of the Congress 
acts in accordance with directions that are 
given.”* Mr. Cox relied repeatedly upon 
Currin v. Wallace, and disagreed entirely with 
the opinion of Attorney General Mitchell re- 
ferred to above.“ Representative TABER was 
of the opinion that the provision violated 
article I, section 7 of the Constitution,” as 
was Representative Wo.corr, who referred 
to the 1897 report of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary.™ 

An amendment adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole House would have made reor- 
ganization plans subject to veto within the 
60-day period by a resolution of either 
House.” This amendment was later re- 
jected by the House,” but it served to pro- 
voke a discussion as to whether there was 
any difference, constitutionally, between dis- 
approval of proposed executive action by a 
simple resolution of one House or a concur- 
rent resolution of the two Houses. Repre- 
sentatives Sumners and Cox expressed the 
view that if a statute could provide for veto 
by concurrent resolution, it could as validly 
provide for veto by a simple resolution of 
one House. Representative Warren, on the 
other hand, indicated a doubt as to the con- 
stituticnality of such a veto by one House, 
referring to Attorney General Mitchell's com- 
ments on the similar provision in the 1932 
statute. 

In the Senate, Senator Barkley defended 
the provision for veto by concurrent resolu- 
tion on the theory that it simply made a 
reorganization plan effective upon the event 
or condition precedent of the two Houses 
failing to pass a concurrent resolution of 
disapproval.“ Senator Brown supported 
this view and cited Currin v. Wallace as 
authority.“ On the other hand, Senator 
King asserted that the provision for veto by 
concurrent resolution was invalid in that 
under article I, section 7, every concurrent 
resolution (except on a question of adjourn- 
ment) was subject to Presidential approval.“ 
The bill as enacted provided for disapproval 
of proposed reorganization plans by a con- 
current resolution of the two Houses.“ 

The Reorganization Act of 1945 “ is for our 
purposes identical with the 1939 act. Pur- 


„H. Rept. No. 120, 76th Cong., 1st sess. 6 
(1939). 

35 84 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 2377 (1939). 

% Id., at 2375-2379. 

Id., at 2477. 

* Id., at 2478. See pp. 573-574, supra. 

Id., at 2498. 

Id., at 2503. 

Id., at 2498-2499. 

Id., at 3036. 

Id., at 3044. 

Id., at 3090. 

#53 Stat. 562 (1939). 

The legislative history of the Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1945 is of interest in that as 
the bill was reported by the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary it provided for veto 
of a reorganization plan by either House. 
The committee’s report stated that “such a 
delegation of legislative power does not op- 
erate to deprive either House of the Con- 
gress of its constitutional right to have no 
change made in the law relating to organi- 
zation of the Government without the as- 
sent of at least a majority of its Members 
present and voting.” (S. Rept. No. 638, 79th 


Cong., Ist sess. 3 (1945).) In the Senate, this 
provision was attacked as unconstitutional 
by Senator Murdock, who referred to Attor- 
ney General Mitchell’s 1933 opinion. (91 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 10269-102774, 10714 
The Senate substituted a pro- 


(1945).) 
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suant to the 1939 and 1945 Reorganization 
Acts the President transmitted to Congress 
a total of 11 reorganization plans; of these, 
5 became effective without disapproval by 
either House, 4 became effective over the 
disapproval of a single House, and 2 were 
prevented from taking effect by concurrent 
resolutions of disapproval. 

The Reorganization Act of 1949 provides 
that a plan of reorganization proposed by 
the President may be prevented from becom- 
ing effective by a resolution passed by either 
House of Congress, “stating in substance 
that that House does not favor the reor- 
ganization plan.“ President Truman and 
Herbert Hoover had recommended continued 
provision for congressional disapproval by 
concurrent resolution as in the earlier reor- 
ganization acts.“ While the bill was pending 
in the Senate, the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments wrote 
to the Attorney General, calling his atten- 
tion to Attorney General Mitchell’s opinion 
of January 24, 1933, and asking his opinion 
whether congressional disapproval of reor- 
ganization plans could be effected consti- 
tutionally (1) by a simple resolution of 
either House of the Congress, or (2) by a 
concurrent resolution of both Houses of the 
Congress. 

The Attorney General submitted a memo- 
randum dealing only with the question of 
concurrent resolutions.“ The memorandum 
pointed out that Attorney General Mitchell’s 
views on the reorganization legislation of 
1932 were obiter dicta, and asserted that 
that opinion “insofar as it intimated the un- 
constitutionality of the reorganization pro- 
visions of the act of June 30, 1932, was based 
upon an unsound premise, namely, that the 
Congress in disapproving a reorganization 
plan is exercising a legislative function in a 
nonlegislative manner.” In concluding that 
there is no constitutional objection to pro- 
viding for disapproval of reorganization plans 
by a concurrent resolution, the Department 
of Justice memorandum characterized the 
procedure as follows: 

“It cannot be questioned that the Presi- 
dent in carrying out his Executive functions 
may consult with whom he pleases. * * eè 
There would appear to be no reason why the 
Executive may not be given express statutory 
authority to communicate to the Congress 
his intention to perform a given Executive 
function unless the Congress by some stated 
means indicates its disapproval. The Reor- 
ganization Acts of 1939 and 1945 gave recog- 
nition to this principle. The President, in 
asking Congress to pass the instant reor- 
ganization bill, is following the pattern es- 
tablished by those acts, namely by taking 
the position that if the Congress will delegate 
to him authority to reorganize the Govern- 
ment, he will undertake to submit all reor- 
ganization plans to the Congress and to put 
no such plan into effect if the Congress indi- 
cates its disapproval thereof. In this pro- 
cedure there is no question involved of the 
Congress taking legislative action beyond 
its initial passage of the Reorganization Act. 
Nor is there any question involved of abdica- 
tion by the Executive of his Executive func- 
tions to the Congress. It is merely a case 


vision for veto by concurrent resolution, but 
largely, it appears, for practical reasons rath- 
er than because of constitutional doubts. 

“ 63 Stat. 205 (1949), 5 U. S. C., sec. 1332-4 
(Supp. 1952). 

H. Rept. No. 23, 81st Cong., Ist sess., 2, 4 
(1949). 

See S. Rept. No. 232, 8lst Cong., Ist sess., 
1-3, 3-5, 19 (1949). While the Attorney Gen- 
eral adhered to the traditional position that 
he is not authorized to render opinions to 
the Congress or its committees, he submitted 
a memorandum setting forth the views which 
would be expressed by a representative of 
the Department of Justice if called upon to 
testify. 
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where the Executive and the Congress act in 
cooperation for the benefit of the entire Gov- 
ernment and the Nation.“ 

Within 2 months after the passage of the 
act, the President’s proposal to establish a 
department of welfare was disapproved by a 
resolution of the Senate.“ 

(b) Deportation of aliens: The alien de- 
portation process affords another significant 
example of the use of congressional resolu- 
tions to control administrative action. The 
Alien Registration Act of 1940 authorized the 
Attorney General to suspend the deportation 
of otherwise deportable aliens to avoid hard- 
ship to dependents.“ If a deportation was 
suspended for more than 6 months, the facts 
were to be reported to Congress within 10 
days after the beginning of the next regular 
session. Unless Congress during that session 
passed a concurrent resolution stating that it 
did not favor such suspension, the deporta- 
tion proceedings were to be canceled and the 
alien allowed to remain. The question of 
the validity of the provision was not dis- 
cussed in either the House or the Senate. 
As of June 30, 1947, the Attorney General had 
reported to Congress the suspension of the 
deportation of 20,444 aliens. None of these 
suspensions was disapproved by concurrent 
resolution. 

In 1948 the suspension provision was 
amended to provide that unless a suspension 
of deportation was affirmatively approved 
within 6 months by a concurrent resolution 
of the two Houses deportation had to be 
effected. The Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary explained that the change from 
disapproval to approval by concurrent resolu- 
tion was thought necessary because under 
the former provision the cases were almost 
automatically shelved in favor of other mat- 
ters in which affirmative action is r 
The committee cannot bring itself to the 
view that Congress should relinquish its pre- 
rogative to pass upon these referral cases.“ 
While Congress has passed numerous con- 
current resolutions approving suspensions, 
it has in a small number of cases refused to 
approve the Attorney General’s recommen- 
dations, 

The Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952 provides for the use of congressional 
resolutions of both the affirmative and nega- 
tive types. Thus, section 244 (b) authorizes 
the Attorney General to suspend deportation 
of aliens in certain classes, subject to dis- 
approval by resolution of either House, while 
subsection (c) provides that in other classes 
of cases the suspension of deportation must 
be affirmatively approved by a concurrent 
resolution.“ 


5 Id. at 20, citing Hirabayashi v. United 
States (320 U. S. 81, 91-94 (1943) ). 

S. Res. 147, 81st Cong., Ist sess. (1949). 

=54 Stat. 672 (1940), 8 U. S. C. § 155 (e) 
(1946). 

= 62 Stat. 1206 (1948), 8 U. S. C., sec. 155 
(c) (Supp. 1952). For a similar provision 
relating to aliens, enacted about the same 
time, see sec. 4 (a) of the Displaced Persons 
Act of 1948, 62 Stat. 1011, as amended by 
64 Stat. 224 (1950), 50 U. S. C. App. sec. 1953 
(a) (Supp. 1952). 

S. Rept. No. 1204, 80th Cong., 2d sess., 
4 (1948). 

% See, for example, Senate Concurrent Res- 
olutions 21, 22, 24, and 25, 81st Cong., 1st 
sess. (1949), each of which lists a consider- 
able number of aliens by name and file 
number. In McGrath v. Kristensen (340 
U. S. 162 (1950), the Supreme Court held 
that this provision for approval by a con- 
current resolution did not so deprive the 
Attorney General's action—holding an alien 
ineligible for suspension of deportation—of 
finality as to make it unreviewable by the 
Federal courts. 

66 Stat. 216 (1952), 8 U. S. C. A., sec. 1254 
(Supp. 1952). 
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(e) Miscellaneous Federal and State 
statutes and the English practice: Other 
recent statutes and proposals suggest an 
even wider possible range of such uses of 
the congressional resolution. The Federal 
Airport Act of 1946 etablishes a program of 
Federal grants-in-aid to encourage the con- 
struction of airports. Section 8 of that act 
requires the Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics to submit to Congress a request for 
authority to undertake projects for the de- 
velopment of larger airports, and provides 
that “the Administrator may consider [the 
appropriation of funds by Congress] as 
granting the authority requested unless a 
contrary intent shall have been manifested 
by the Congress by law or by concurrent 
resolution, and no grants shall be made un- 
less so authorized.“ “ The Federal Civil De- 
fense Act of 1950 directs the Federal Civil 
Defense Administrator to encourage the 
States to enter into interstate civil defense 
compacts; it further provides that upon the 
transmission of such an interstate compact 
to Congress, the consent of Congress re- 
quired by article I, section 10, of the Con- 
stitution shall be deemed given if within a 
period of 60 days “there has not been 
a concurrent resolution stating in substance 
that the Congress does not approve the com- 
pact.” When the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act was renewed in 1948, the House 
of Representatives passed a bill which would 
have subjected to congressional disapproval 
by concurrent resolution any trade agree- 
ment making tariff changes in excess of 
those recommended by the Tariff Commis- 
sion. This provision was omitted from the 
bill as enacted because of Senate objec- 
tions.“ In 1947 bills were introduced pro- 
posing the creation of valley authorities for 
the Missouri, Columbia, and Savannah River 
Valleys; each of these bills would have di- 
rected the authority or corporation con- 
cerned to prepare a comprehensive plan of 
regional development which would be trans- 
mitted to Congress and be subject to dis- 
approval by concurrent resolution. 

There is a marked resemblance between 
these statutory provisions for the control of 
administrative action by concurrent resolu- 
tions and the English practice of requiring 
the submission of administrative rules to 
Parliament. Apparently these English pro- 


= 60 Stat. 174, 49 U. S. C., secs. 1107, et seq. 
(1946). 

ts 64 Stat. 1249 (1950), 50 U. S. C. App., sec. 
2281 (g), (Supp. 1952). 

%94 CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 6536-6538 
(1948). See H. R. 6556, H. Rept. No. 2009, 
80th Cong., 2d sess. (1948). 

„See S. Rept. No. 1558, 80th Cong., 2d 
sess. 7 (1948). 

“S, 1156, 1647, 1534, 80th Cong., Ist sess. 
(1947). 

e Sometimes an English statute will re- 
quire that a rule issued thereunder lie be- 
fore Parliament for a specified period during 
which it may be annulled by resolution, 
Other English statutes provide that rules 
must be affirmatively approved by a resolu- 
tion of both Houses of Parliament or a reso- 
lution of the House of Commons alone. Both 
Houses have established committees to ex- 
amine rules laid before the Parliament pur- 
suant to such statutory provisions. During 
the congressional debates on the statutes re- 
ferred to in this discussion, no reference was 
made to this English practice—a circum- 
stance which suggests that there was no 
conscious imitation. Yet, in 1938, Dean 
Landis in the Storrs Lectures described the 
English procedure and suggested that it 
might be usefully employed here. Landis, 
The Administrative Process 77-79 (1938); 
see also Allen, Law and Orders 50, 64-67 
(1947); May's Parliamentary Practice 823— 
28 (15th ed. 1950). For a view that this 
procedure for legislative review of regula- 
tions has been ineffective, and a refusal to 
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cedures are applied largely to administra- 
tive rules of general applicability, while in 
the Federal Government we have applied 
the concurrent resolution device only to spe- 
cific administrative actions—such as a pro- 
posed reorganization plan and a suspension 
of a deportation order. Recently, however, 
there have been various proposals to subject 
general rules to congressional disapproval as 
expressed in a resolution. For example, a 
1948 proposal to grant home rule to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia would have provided that 
a legislative proposal or zoning ordinance 
should become effective if within 30 days 
after presentation it was not disapproved by 
either House and if, within an additional 10 
days, it was not disapproved by the Presi- 
dent.“ The same bill also provided that 
emergency legislation passed by the District 
Council could become effective with the con- 
currence of a joint congressional committee, 
subject to later disapproval by either House 
as in the case of ordinary legislative pro- 
posals. 

It is interesting to note that former Attor- 
ney General Mitchell criticized both provi- 
sions for the reasons stated in his 1933 opin- 
ion. Other able lawyers defended the first 
provision on the ground that the legislative 
and zoning proposals of the council could be 
regarded as bills and that the Constitution 
leaves each House free to provide that a bill 
which it does not affirmatively disapprove 
shall be regarded as having been passed by 
that House.“ However, they shared Mr. Mit- 
chell’s doubts with respect to the termina- 
tion by adverse resolution of one House of 
emergency legislation which had already be- 
come effective.” 

In 1947 Senator Barkley introduced a bill 
to authorize the reimposition of price con- 
trols. Among other things, it provided that 
the name of a commodity to be placed under 
price controls should be submitted to Con- 
gress which, by passing a concurrent resolu- 
tion within 30 days, could disapprove the 
imposition of price controls upon such com- 
modity.* In 1951 Senator McCarran intro- 
duced a bill to establish a commission to 
formulate rules of procedure for adminis- 
trative agencies; such rules would become 
effective 10 days after the end of the session 
during which they were reported to Congress 
unless previously disapproved by a concur- 
rent resolution.” 

There are a few recent State statutes which 
subject proposed executive action to prior 
approval or disapproval by concurrent res- 
olution of the two houses of the legislature. 
The New Hampshire Reorganization Act, 
which is substantially the same as the Fed- 
eral Reorganization Acts of 1939 and 1945, 
will be discussed later, as will the Colorado 
turnpike statute.” Other States are experi- 


recommend such a procedure for the Federal 
Government, see Final Report of the Attor- 
ney General’s Committee on Administrative 
Procedure 120 (1941). And see particularly 
note, Laying on the Table—A Device for 
Legislative Control Over Delegated Powers, 
65 Harv. L. Rev. 637 (1952), reviewing the 
English experience and considering the feasi- 
bility of employing the procedure in this 
country. 

H. R. 4902, 80th Cong., 2d sess., sec. 501 
(1948). 

“ Id., sec. 502. 

Joint hearings before Subcommittees of 
the Senate and House Committees on the 
District of Columbia on S. 1968 and H. R. 
4902, 80th Cong., 2d sess., 501-16 (1948). 
See pp. 576-577 supra. 

“This argument may have been rejected 
by the supreme court of New Hampshire in 
Opinion of the Justices, 96 N. H. 517, 83 A. 2d 
738 (1950). 

* Hearings, supra, note 65, at 518, 525. 

S. 1888, 80th Cong., Ist sess., sec. 10 (c) 
(1947). 

S. 17, 82d Cong., ist sess. (1951). 

% See pp. 597-98 infra. 
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menting with the British technique of re- 
quiring administrative rules to be submitted 
to the legislature, which may disapprove 
them by concurrent resolution. Thus, a 1947 
Connecticut statute provides that by Feb- 
ruary 15th of the odd-numbered years (in 
which the general assembly meets) the Sec- 
retary of State shall submit to the general 
assembly “all effective regulations” made by 
any executive or legislative department or 
agency. It is further provided that, “Any 
regulation or any part thereof disapproved by 
the general assembly by resolution shall be 
void and shall not be reissued.” * The Con- 
necticut legislature has exercised this power 
through resolutions not presented to the 
governor.” A 1947 Michigan statute requires 
regulatory agencies to submit, with certain 
exceptions, all rules and amendments to the 
legislature, which may disapprove such rules 
by a concurrent resolution.” The same sta- 
tute also authorizes a joint legislative com- 
mittee on administrative rules, when the 
legislature is not in session to suspend the 
operation of any rule not in conformity with 
the statute under which it was promulgated,” 
subject to later reinstatement of the rule by 
concurrent resolution of the legislature." 

(2) Termination or repeal of statutes by 
concurrent resolution: The most frequent 
type of statutory provision for congressional 
action in the form of concurrent resolutions 
is that which provides for the repeal or ter- 
mination of the statute by a concurrent reso- 
lution. Here the chief constitutional ques- 
tion is whether such provisions violate sec- 
tion 7 of article I, under which a bill re- 
pealing or terminating an earlier statute is 
oa to the President's veto like any other 

During the convention of 1787 the appli- 
cation of the President’s veto to repeals of 
statutes was briefly but specifically dis- 
cussed: 

“Mr. Williamson was less afraid of too few 
than of too many laws. He was most of all 
afraid that the repeal of bad laws might be 
rendered too difficult by requiring three- 
— to overcome the dissent of the Presi- 

ent. 

“Colonel Mason (was also opposed to a re- 
quirement of three-fourths vote to override a 
veto). * * * His leading view was to guard 
against too great an impediment to the 
repeal of laws. 

“Mr. Madison * * * as to the difficulty of 
repeals, it was probable that in doubtful 
cases the policy would soon take place of 
limiting the duration of laws so as to require 
renewal instead of repeal.” = 

Thus, it is fair to say that the conven- 
tion was aware that the veto could be em- 
ployed to prevent the repeal of statutes, but 
was apparently content with Madison’s com- 
ment that this problem could be dealt with 
by employing statutes of limited duration. 

So far as I have discovered, 150 years 
elapsed before there was inserted into a 
Federal statute a provision providing for its 
termination by a concurrent resolution. 
The Lend-Lease Act of 1941 provided: 

“After June 30, 1943, or after the passage 
of a concurrent resolution of the two Houses 


= Conn. Gen. Stat. sec. 285 (1949). 

n For resolutions of the general assembly 
disapproving administrative regulations, see 
16 Conn. L. J. No. 36, p. 2 (July 12, 1949); 
17 id. No. 45, p. 8 (July 24, 1951) 17 id. No, 
48, p. 16 (Aug. 14, 1951). 

"2 Mich. Stat. Ann. sec. 3.560 (14b)-—(14c) 
(1952). 

“The operation of the Michigan statute 
is discussed in a Staff Report to the Michigan 
Joint Legislative Committee on Reorganiza- 
tion of State Government (1951), reprinted 
in Davison and Grundstein, Case and Read- 
ings on Administrative Law 748 et seq. 

1952). 

: ™ Documents illustrative of the formation 
of the Union of the American States 714- 
15 (1927). 
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before June 30, 1943, which declares that the 
powers conferred by or pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a) are no longer necessary to promote 
the defense of the United States, neither 
the President nor the head of any depart- 
ment or agency shall exercise any of the 
powers ovnferred by or pursuant to sub- 
section (a).“ 7" 

Senator Connally explained that the pro- 
vision merely provided for the termination 
of the statutory powers upon the event of 
the passage of a concurrent resolution— 
thus seeking to avoid the issue of whether 
a concurrent resolution could be effective as 
such to terminate the statute.” 

The validity of this use of the concurrent 
resolution was debated at length in the 
Senate. Everyone conceded that its sole 
purpose was to provide a means of termi- 
nating the extensive powers conferred by 
the bill otherwise than by a termination or 
repeal bill subject to a possible veto by the 
President. Senator Bailey thought that a 
provision for termination upon the event of 
a concurrent resolution would be valid“ 
Senators Clark, Gillette, McCarran, and 
(particularly) Murdock considered the pro- 
vision invalid,” all arguing in effect that it 
was an unconstitutional device to evade a 
possible veto of repealing legislation. The 
only precedent considered in the discus- 
sions was the Reorganization Act of 1939.“ 

While the arguments made in the debates 
in support of the termination provision of 
the Lend-Lease Act had emphasized the 
event of the passage of a resolution as being 
the operative fact, the authors of the provi- 
sion seem to have had a more substantial 
distinction in mind in requiring Congress to 
make at least a nominal finding of fact— 
namely, that the powers “are no longer nec- 
essary to promote the defense of the United 
States“ -in order to terminate the operation 
of the act. Legislative draftsmen did not for 
long, however, limit themselves to this 
nicety. The First and Second War Powers 
Acts, for instance, simply provided for their 
duration for specified periods “or until such 
earlier time as the Congress by concurrent 
resolution or the President may designate.” 1 
The Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, on 
the other hand, provided for its termination 
upon a fixed date “or upon the date specified 
in a concurrent resolution by the two Houses 
of the Congress, declaring that the further 
continuance of the authority granted by this 
act is not necessary in the interest of na- 
tional defense and security, whichever date 
is the earlier.“ ů A similar provision appears 
in the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948." 
The most extreme provision was in the Selec- 
tive Service Extension Act of 1941, which pro- 
vided that the authority given to the Presi- 
dent to extend the period of service of selec- 


55 Stat. 32 (1941), as amended, 22 U. S. C. 
§ 412 (c) (Supp. 1952). 

™87 CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 1155, 1597 
(1941). An earlier amendment passed by the 
House had provided simply that Congress 
could terminate the powers by a concurrent 
resolution. See id. at 735. 

™Id. at 1163-64. 

19 87 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 1100, 1246, 1296, 
1596, 2063-2064, 2073-2075. 

See pp. 579-81, supra. No one referred 
to the extensive Senate debate in 1919 on 
the proposal that American membership in 
the League of Nations be terminable by 
concurrent resolution. See p. 575, supra. 

55 Stat. 841 (1941, as amended, 50 U. S. C. 
App. sec. 601 (Supp. 1952); 56 Stat. 187 
(1942), as amended, 50 U. S. C. App. sec. 633 
(Supp. 1952). For the contention of Senator 
Murdock that this provision violated article 
I, section 7 of the Constitution, see 88 Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD 780-784 (1942). 

56 Stat. 838 (1941), as amended, 50 U. S. 
C. App. sec. 901 (b) (1946). 

* 62 Stat. 155 (1948), 22 U. S. C. sec. 1520 
(Supp. 1952). 
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tees and reservists “is subject to the condi- 
tion that the delegation of such authority 
may be revoked at any time by concurrent 
resolution of the Congress.“ Senator 
Adams contended that this was an invalid 
attempt to provide for repeal of a statute 
without the participation of the President, 
and Senator Taft agreed with him.“ 

By the time the Second War Powers bill 
was before the Senate the President was 
regularly signing without objection bills con- 
taining such a termination provision. In 
fact, such provisions were appearing in ad- 
ministration-drafted bills such as the price 
control bill. Furthermore, the General 
Counsel of the Office of Price Administration 
had submitted to the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency a memorandum de- 
fending the validity of termination by con- 
current resolution. While recognizing the 
possible application of section 7 of article I, 
he concurred in the “event” theory and but- 
tressed it by the thought that Congress could 
make itself the agency charged with making 
a finding of fact, just as it could make a 
statute effective or inoperative upon a find- 
ing of fact by the President or upon a vote of 
farmers.” 

In any event, it has become commonplace 
for Congress to provide for the termination 
of statues on a specified date “or on such 
earlier date as may be prescribed by concur- 
rent resolution of the Congress“ * or to pro- 
vide simply that The provisions of this Act 
shall expire on such date as may be speci- 
fled by a concurrent resolution ot the two 
Houses of Congress.“ The Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 contained the logical 
development of providing that either the 
Act or any section of the Act could be termi- 
nated by concurrent resolution.” Regard- 
less of form, Congress has not yet passed 
such a concurrent resolution to repeal or ter- 
minate statutory powers. 

(3) Termination of administrative ac- 
tion by concurrent resolution: The principal 
foreign aid statutes of recent years have pro- 
vided that aid to any particular foreign coun- 
try may be terminated by a concurrent reso- 
lution. This use of the concurrent resolu- 
tion is an obvious refinement from its use 
to repeal the statute itself. Such a clause 
first appeared in the Greek-Turkish Aid Act 
of 1947, providing that “Assistance to any 
country under this chapter may, unless 
sooner terminated by the President, be ter- 
minated by concurrent resolution by the 
two Houses of the Congress.“ Similar pro- 
visions appear in the Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Act of 1949," and a provision in the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act 
of 1951 permits Congress by concurrent reso- 
lution to eliminate or to reduce to a shorter 
period than that prescribed in the statute 
the service obligation of any age group.” 

(4) Compelling or initiating executive ac- 
tion by concurrent resolution: The Neutral- 
ity Act of 1939 provided that Whenever the 
President, or the Congress by concurrent 
resolution, shall find that there exists a 


™ 55 Stat. 626 (1941), 50 U. S. C. App. sec. 
351 (1946). 

= 87 CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 6504-6507 
(1941). 

“Hearings before House Committee on 
Banking and Currency on H. R. 5479, 7th 
Cong., Ist sess., 983-985 (1941). 

™ See e. g., sec. 307 of the Federal Civil De- 
tense Act of 1950, 64 Stat. 1254, 50 U. S. C. 
App., sec. 2297 (Supp. 1952). 

Stat. 428 (1950), 50 U. S. C. App., sec. 191 
(Supp. 1952). 

64 Stat. 822 (1950), 50 U. S. C. App., sec. 
2166 (Supp. 1952). 

61 Stat. 105 (1947), 22 U. S. C. sec. 1406 
(Supp. 1952). 

63 Stat. 718 (1949), 22 U. S. C. sec. 1576 
(Supp. 1952). 

65 Stat. 80 (1951), 50 U. S. C. App. sec. 
454 (k) (Supp. 1952). 
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state of war between foreign states, and that 
it is neecssary to promote the security or 
preserve the peace of the United States or to 
protect the lives of citizens of the United 
States, the President shall issue a proclama- 
tion.“ thereby putting into effect various 
provisions of the act. It is clear that the 
Congress could make the statute operative 
upon such a finding of fact by the Presi- 
dent.“ But here Congress also provided for 
pulling the trigger itself by concurrent reso- 
lution. In the Senate discussion of the bill, 
Senator Danaher questioned whether the 
use of a concurrent resolution to put into 
effect previously created statutory ma- 
chinery was constitutional,“ and Senator 
Lucas made a detailed argument that such 
a provision was invalid under article I, sec- 
tion 7.% Senator Connally defended the 
provision, suggesting that it merely made the 
statute effective upon the contingency of 
such a concurrent resolution—which he 
analogized to making it effective upon the 
first sinking of a ship by a submarine.” 
Congress never passed a concurrent resolu- 
tion pursuant to the Neutrality Act. 

The next statutory provision for such a 
trigger use of the concurrent resolution was 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944 au- 
thorizing appropriations of $500 million for 
each of 3 successive post-war fiscal years, 
the first such fiscal year to be “that fiscal 
year which ends on June 30 following the 
date proclaimed by the President as the 
termination of the existing war emergency, 
or following the date specified in a concur- 
rent resolution of the two Houses of Con- 
gress as the date of such termination, or 
following the date on which the Congress 
by a concurrent resolution of the two Houses 
finds as a fact that the war emergency here- 
inbefore referred to has been relieved to an 
extent that will justify proceeding with the 
highway construction program provided for 
by this act, whichever date is the earliest,” 9 

No question as to the validity of such use 
of the concurrent resolution was raised in 
either House. In the following year Con- 
gress, in response to a recommendation by 
President Truman,” passed a concurrent res- 
olution which found as a fact that the war 
emergency had been sufficiently relieved for 
the purposes of the act. Thus we have an 
unchallenged precedent for the use of the 
concurrent resolution as the trigger in mak- 
ing a statute operative. 

Another recent provision of this type ap- 
pears in the Mutual Defense Assistance Act 
of 1949, which provides for the retention by 
the United States of material procured for 
foreign countries whenever such retention is 
called for by concurrent resolution by the 
two Houses of the Congress.? Also, the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Act of 1950 provides that 
the emergency provisions in title III of that 
act shall be operative only during the exist- 
ence of a state of civil defense emergency 
which may be proclaimed by the President 
or by concurrent resolution of the Congress 
if the President in such proclamation, or 
the Congress in such resolution, finds that an 
attack upon the United States has occurred 
or is anticipated and that the national safety 


54 Stat. 4 (1940), 22 U. S. C., sec. 441 
(1946). 

United States v. Curtiss-Wright Export 
Corp. (299 U. S. 304 (1936) ). 

* 85 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 226, 238 (1939). 
There had been no discussion of its validity 
in the House. 

Id., at 837-39. 

Id., at 836-37. 

%58 Stat. 839 (1944). 

H. Doc. No. 282, 79th Cong., Ist sess. 28 
(1945). 

759 Stat. 846 (1945). 

763 Stat. 720 (1949), 22 U. S. C., sec. 1580 
(Supp. 1952). 
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therefore requires an invocation of the pro- 
visions of this title.* 

(5) Removal of executive officers by con- 
current resolution: The Tennessee Valley 
Authority Act provides that members of the 
TVA board “may be removed from office at 
any time by a concurrent resolution of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives.“ “ 
The only precedent for the clause was a 
similar provision in the budget and account- 
ing bill passed by Congress in 1920,° which 
was vetoed by President Wilson on the 
ground that the removal provision was an 
unconstitutional infringement upon the 
President's power to remove officers ap- 
pointed by him.“ As finally enacted a year 
later with the approval of President Harding, 
the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 pro- 
vided for removal of the same officers by 
joint resolution, which must be presented 
to the President." 

Because the TVA act’s provision for re- 
moval of Federal officers by concurrent reso- 
lution is unique, and evokes issues as to the 
power of removal which are unrelated to 
the other concurrent resolution provisions, 
it is mentioned here only for the sake of 
completeness.* 


C. Constitutionality of the use of concurrent 
resolutions 

It is one purpose of this article to suggest 
that there are grave doubts as to the con- 
stitutionality of all of the recent statutory 
provisions described above for the use of 
congressional resolutions. As stated earlier, 
these doubts are not particularly engendered 
by any rigid classification of governmental 
acts as legislative or executive. That many 
acts of Government may be performed with 
equal propriety by the legislative branch or 
the executive branch may be conceded. The 
objection is rather to the manner of the 
exercise of power. As one of the checks 
upon undue concentration of Governmental 
power in a single organ of Government, 
article I, section 7, makes Presidential ap- 
proval, or veto subject to being overridden 
by two-thirds vote of each House, an essen- 
tial element in the exercise of power by 
Congress. That the President cannot be 
excluded from the legislative process by the 
simple expedient of embodying policy deci- 
sions having the force of law in the form 
of “resolutions” not presented to him is 
made clear by the second paragraph of sec- 
tion 7, providing that “Every order, resolu- 
tion, or vote“ requiring the concurrence of 
Senate and House, except on a question of 
adjournment, must be presented to the Presi- 
dent as in the case of bills—a provision 
added for the express purpose of preventing 
evasion of the President’s veto. 

Since the Constitution plainly requires 
Presidential participation in the exercise of 
legislative power, a power must be classified 
as nonlegislative to justify its exercise by 
Congress or one of its branches in a way other 


64 Stat. 1251 (1951), 50 U. S. C. App., 
sec. 2291 (Supp. 1952). 

+48 Stat. 60 (1933), 16 U. S. C., sec. 8310 
(1946). 

5H. R. 9783, 66th Cong., 2d sess. (1920). 

*59 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 8609 (1920). 

142 Stat. 24 (1921), 31 U. S. C., sec. 43 
(1946). 

It may be noted that in Morgan v. TVA 
(115 F. 2d 990 (6th Cir. 1940)), the court, 
in holding that the above-quoted provision 
in the TVA Act did not preclude removal of 
a board member by the President, stated 
that if removal by concurrent resolution 
were construed as the exclusive method of 
removal, “doubt exists as to its constitutional 
validity,” citing Springer v. Philippine Is- 
lands (277 U. S. 189 (1928)), and Myers v. 
United States (272 U. S. 52 (1926)). 
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than that prescribed.? But it is clear that the 
policy decisions and legal consequences of 
concurrent resolutions used in the ways that 
have been described—for example, the dis- 
approval of a reorganization plan, the ter- 
mination of the Attorney General's suspen- 
sion of deportation of an alien, or the imposi- 
tion of an arms embargo—are indistinguish- 
able from the policy decisions and legal con- 
sequences of ordinary legislation. The ab- 
sence of distinction is particularly evident 
where the statute provides for termination or 
repeal by concurrent resolution, since it can 
hardly be contended that the repeal of a 
statute is less of a legislative act than its 
original enactment. The validity of such 
provisions is further undermined by the spe- 
cific refusal of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1787 to except repeal legislation from 
the requirement that proposed legislation be 
presented to the President. 

This view also finds support in the inter- 
pretation given by Congress to article I, sec- 
tion 7 in all but the most recent years. In 
the first explicit congressional statement, in 
1879, the Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
stated that concurrent resolutions which 
“contain matter which is properly to be re- 
garded as legislative in its character and 
effect” must be submitted to the President, 
and that “the nature or substance of the 
resolution, and not its form, controls the 
question of its disposition.“ That this 
was the view adopted by Congress in prac- 
tice is demonstrated strikingly by the pas- 
sage of 150 years after the adoption of the 
Constitution before statutes began to pro- 
vide for such uses of congressional resolu- 
tions. And until the enactment of such 
statutory provisions became commonplace, 
their validity was challenged vigorously in 
both Senate and House, without regard for 
party lines, as well as by Attorney General 
Mitchell and President Roosevelt. 

Finally, the scope of the potential appli- 
cation of such provisions is alone enough to 
suggest a serious question as to their con- 
stitutionality. If the modern uses of the 
concurrent resolution are valid, then Con- 
gress is free to provide, for example, that 
any proposed loan by a Federal lending 
agency may be vetoed by a concurrent reso- 
lution, or that the maximum or minimum 
price for a particular commodity may be 
prescribed by a concurrent resolution. 
Again, it would be theoretically possible for 
Congress to pass, perhaps over the President’s 
veto, legislation providing that each section 
of the United States Code could be termi- 
nated or repealed by concurrent resolution. 
Not many such statutory provisions would 
be required to alter profoundly the distribu- 
tion of power in the Federal Government. 

The legal and practical arguments ad- 
vanced by proponents of such statutory pro- 
vision seem unpersuasive. Thus they con- 
tend that the operation of the statute merely 
depends upon occurrence of a condition 


* However, it could then be argued that 
Members of Congress, in their capacities as 
such, may not perform nonlegislative func- 
tions. It is settled that article III judges 
may not perform nonjudicial functions in 
their capacities as judges. Federal Radio 
Commission v. General Electric Co. (281 U. S. 
464 (1930)). Under the doctrine of Springer 
v. Philippine Islands (277 U. S. 189 (1928)), 
it would seem that Congress cannot confer 
executive powers upon itself or its Members, 
since artiele II, section 2, vests exclusive pow- 
er to appoint Federal officers in the President 
with advice and consent of the Senate (or if 
Congress so prescribes, in the President alone, 
in the courts of law, or in the heads of de- 
partments). Moreover, article I, section 6, 
provides that no person holding any office 
under the United States Government may be 
a member of Congress during his continuance 
in office. See note 160, infra. 

x See pp. 573-574, supra. 
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precedent—the fact or event of Congress 
passing a resolution or a fact to be found 
by Congress. Specifically, they have urged 
that if the exercise of statutory powers can 
be made contingent upon findings of fact 
by an executive officer, as in the tariff cases, u 
or upon the favorable vote of the persons 
who will be affected by proposed govern- 
mental action, as under some of the agri- 
cultural marketing statutes,* it is “difficult 
to believe that the effectiveness of action 
legislative in character * * * may not be 
conditioned on a vote of the two legislative 
bodies of the Congress.“ The answer to 
such contentions would seem to be that it is 
one thing for a statute to provide that, after 
Congress and the President have both per- 
formed their legislative roles, the application 
of a statute may be further conditioned upon 
an executive officer’s finding of fact or upon 
a favorable vote of interested persons, and 
it is another thing for Congress to reserve 
to itself, excluding the President, the power 
of further determining the application of a 
statute. It is a non sequitur to say that, 
since a statute can delegate a power to some- 
one not bound by the procedure prescribed 
in the Constitution for Congress’ exercise of 
the power, it can therefore delegate the 
power to Congress free of constitutional re- 
strictions on the manner of its exercise. The 
result—and, indeed, the frankly stated pur- 
pose—of such provisions is to exclude the 
President from decisions of Congress which 
in their legal consequences are indistinguish- 
able from statutes and which are seemingly 
the type of policy decisions which article I, 
section 7, requires to be submitted to the 
President. In brief, it is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that the express purpose of 
the third paragraph of that section to insure 
that the President's role in the legislative 
process should not be eliminated merely by 
giving legislative decisions another name i. 
would be thwarted by statutes which reserve 
final governmental decisions for determina- 
tion as events by Congress alone, 

Another legal basis adduced for such stat- 
utory provisions is found in the informal 
suggestion of the Department of Justice, 
made in connection with the Reorganization 
Act of 1949, that a provision for disapproval 
of reorganization plans by concurrent reso- 
lution could be justified as an agreement 
by the President not to act without consult- 
ing Congress or in the face of its disapproval. 
However, this theory of an agreement to con- 
sult would seem to prove both too little and 
too much. Certainly, the theory would not 
support provisions which were enacted over 
the President’s veto if the action to be ap- 
proved is not initiated by the President. 
On the other hand, this agreement theory 
goes too far in that it would justify making 
administrative action subject to disapproval 
by legislative committees—a highly dubious 
matter, as is pointed out below. In any 
event, it would seem that the President’s 
role under the Constitution cannot be altered 
by agreement. 

In the case of the Reorganization Act of 
1949, which provided for disapproval by 
either House of reorganization plans proposed 
by the President, it is arguable that there is 
simply a reversal of the chronological order 
in which Congress and the President usually 
act in the legislative process. The President 
has indicated his approval by preparing the 
plan and each House has indicated its ap- 
proval by failure to pass a resolution of dis- 
approval. It is not clear, however, whether 


u Marshall Field & Co. v. Clark (143 U. S. 
649 (1892) ): J. W. Hampton, Jr. & Co. v. 
United States (276 U. S. 394 (1928) ). 

* Currin v. Wallace (306 U. S. 1 (1939) ); 
United States v. Rock Royal Cooperative, Inc, 
(307 U. S. 533 (1939) ). 

32 H, Rept. No. 120, 76th Cong., Ist sess. 6 
(1939). 

* See pp. 572-573, supra. 
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the power of each House to determine its 
own procedure “ can be viewed as including 
the power to provide that a bill will be 
deemed passed unless specifically disapproved 
within a certain period of time. There is at 
least a question under the Constitution 
whether the mere inaction of both Houses, 
which conceivably might reflect little or no 
deliberation, is an acceptable substitute for 
the deliberation which is ordinarily assured 
by the requirement of an affirmative vote. 
And even if the theory of legislative action 
by inaction is sound—or indeed, even if pro- 
posed executive action is made subject to 
prior affirmative approval by both Houses as 
in the latest provisions for approval of de- 
portation suspension—it would seem that 
the proposal should nevertheless be presented 
to the President after approval by Congress 
as prescribed in the Constitution. If such a 
method for congressional control over reor- 
ganizations is to be Justified by characteriz- 
ing it as legislation, there seems no reason 
why the constitutional requirements for leg- 
islation should not be satisfied, even though 
the President's approval be a foregone con- 
clusion, 

The practical justifications seem equally 
unpersuasive. It has been suggested, notably 
by Professor Corwin, that in an era of inter- 
national tension which impels Congress to 
delegate extraordinary powers to the execu- 
tive branch, statutory provisions for termi- 
nation by concurrent resolution are an es- 
sential means of g our constitu- 
tional equilibrium—namely, by giving Con- 
gress a compensating power to retract the 
delegated authority without the necessity 
of overcoming Presidential vetoes.“ Such 
a fundamental politicel consideration, if 
real, would probably carry great weight with 
the courts.” However, as Madison foresaw, 
Congress seems to have been able to main- 
tain effective control over its great delega- 
tions of power by the device of enacting 
statutes of short duration, thus providing 
Congress with regular opportunities to de- 
termine whether to renew or modify the 
grant. Another effective device is that of 
providing in appropriation acts that no 
funds shall be used for specified purposes. 
The adequacy of these techniques is sug- 
gested by the fact that Congress has not yet 
found it necessary to pass a concurrent reso- 
lution purporting to terminate a statute or 
to terminate aid to a particular country. 

The Federal courts have not yet had occa- 
sion to consider the validity of any of these 
statutory provisions for the use of congres- 
sional resolutions. However, the few State 
court decisions on similar State statutory 
provisions are either adverse or unpersuasive. 
Thus the Supreme Court of New Hampshire 
held invalid a State statute which, like the 
Federal Reorganization Acts of 1939 and 1945, 
provided for the submission by the governor 
to the legislature of reorganization plans 
which were to become effective if within 25 
days “there has not been passed by the two 
houses a concurrent resolution stating in 
substance that the [legislature] does not 
favor the reorganization plan.“ It found 
a violation of the provision of the State con- 
stitution that “The supreme legislative 
power, within this State, shall be vested in 
the Senate and House of Representatives, 
each of which shall have a negative on the 
the other,“ in that “Each house has under- 
taken in advance to surrender to the other 
its constitutional authority to veto or refuse 
assent to action taken or approved by the 


See Christoffel v. United States (338 U. S. 
84 (1948) ). 

See Corwin, Total War and the Consti- 
tution 45-47 (1947). 

See Myers v. United States (272 U. S. 52, 
134-35 (1926)). 

* Opinion of the Justices, 96 N. H. 517, 83 
A.2d 738 (1950). 

* N. H. Const. Part II, Art. 2. 
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other.” * The dissenting judges regarded the 
provision as “merely one of the checks or 
restraints upon the exercise of the subordi- 
nate legislative power delegated to the Gov- 
ernor. The rationale of the New Hamp- 
shire court would seem equally applicable 
under the more customary constitutional re- 
quirement that both houses of a bicameral 
legislature must act concurrently, and the 
decision thus supports the view of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee in 1945 that neither 
House of Congress can be deprived of its 
power to prevent a legislative proposal from 
becoming law and that therefore each House 
must be enabled to prevent a reorganization 
plan from becoming effective. 

In contrast, the Supreme Court of Colorado 
has recently upheld a statute under which 
the proceeds from certain taxes could be 
pledged as security for bonds to be issued 
to finance highway construction, with the 
proviso “that any such pledge shall first be 
approved by joint resolution of the Senate 
and House of Representatives.” - Article v. 
section 39, of the Colorado constitution dif- 
fers from the third paragraph of article I, 
section 7, of the Federal Constitution only 
in that the exception from the requirement 
of submission to the Executive of concur- 
rent action on questions of adjournment is 
followed by the words “or relating solely to 
the transaction of business of the two 
houses.” The Colorado court upheld the 
statute on the theory that such a resolution, 
“not being legislative in character, related 
solely to the business of the general assem- 
bly.” This theory seems hardly tenable and 
suggests that the legislature could, by en- 
acting such statutes, classify almost any 
kind of governmental action as its exclusive 
concern. 

The only judicial consideration of provi- 
sions for the termination of a statute by 
concurrent resolution is found in Matter of 
Moran v. La Guardia* A New York statute 
authorizing New York City to reduce certain 
civil service salaries during the emergency 
proclaimed by the statute provided that the 
provisions should apply “until the legisla- 
ture shall find their further operation un- 
necessary.” The legislature passed a bill to 
repeal this statute which was vetoed by the 
Governor. Thereafter, the legislature sought 
to achieve the same result by passing a reso- 
lution not submitted to the Governor. A 
majority of 4 of the 7 judges of the Court 
of Appeals apparently held that a statute 
could not provide for its termination by a 
concurrent resolution, stating that: 

“A concurrent resolution of the legislature 
is not effective to modify or repeal a statu- 
tory enactment. * * * To repeal or modify 
a statute requires a legislative act of equal 
dignity and import. Nothing less than an- 
other statute will suffice. A concurrent res- 
olution of the two houses is not a stat- 
ute. * * * It resembles a statute neither in 
its mode of passage nor in its conse- 
quences. * * * But more important, its 
adoption is complete without the concur- 
rent action of the Governor, or lacking this, 
Passage by a two-thirds vote of each house 
of the legislature over his veto.” ** 

The court obscured the precise basis of its 
decision, however, by concluding further 
that the statute did not contemplate ter- 
mination by a resolution not submitted to 
the governor. The dissenting judges, point- 
ing out that the termination clause was en- 
tirely superfluous if construed to mean that 
termination could be effected only by a 
statute, argued that the statute both could 
and did provide for its termination by a 
resolution embodying a finding of fact by 


» 96 N. H. at 522, 83 A.2d at 741-42. 

96 N. H. at 529, 83 A.2d at 745. 

=Watrous v. Golden Chamber of Com- 
merce (121 Colo. 521, 218 P. 2d 498 (1950)). 

= 270 N. T. 450, 1 N. E. 2d 961 (1936). 

™ 270 N. T. at 452, I NE 2d at 962. 
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the legislature. While the veto provisions 
of the New York Constitution * are almost 
identical with the first paragraph of article 
I, section 7 of the Federal Constitution, 
they do not contain the further provision 
found in the third paragraph of the latter 
that every order, resolution, or vote re- 
quiring the concurrence of both Houses 
must be submitted to the President. Ac- 
cordingly, it would be much easier under 
the Federal Constitution to conclude that 
a statute could not provide for its termina- 
tion by concurrent resolution, 


II, CONTROL BY CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES 

In recent years Congress has made a num- 
ber of experiments in vesting certain gov- 
ernmental powers in board or commissions 
composed at least in part of Members of 
Congress, and in subjecting specified types 
of executive or administrative action to the 
approval or disapproval of congressional 
committees. Like the modern uses of con- 
gressional resolutions discussed above, dele- 
gations of such powers to congressional com- 
mittees did no appear for well over a century 
after the Constitution was adopted and 
when they did appear were met with im- 
mediate and continuous constitutional 
challenge, 


A. Development of Federal practice 

Perhaps the first provision of this sort was 
section 10 of the Legislative, Executive, and 
Judicial Appropriation Act of 1920, which 
provided that the Public Buildings Commis- 
sion “shall have the absolute control of and 
the allotment of all space in” almost all 
Federal buildings in the District of Colum- 
bia.“ The Commission consisted of 7 mem- 
bers of whom 4 were Members of Congress 
2 Senators appointed by the President of the 
Senate and 2 Representatives appointed by 
the Speaker of the House. On May 13, 1920, 
President Wilson vetoed an appropriation 
bill which provided broadly that the print- 
ing of magazines by executive agencies must 
have the prior approval of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Printing,“ on the 
ground that this provision vested executive 
functions in a congressional committee.“ In 
the veto message he criticized on the same 
ground the vesting in the Public Buildings 
Commission of control over the allotment 
of space in Federal buildings. However, the 
Public Buildings Commission continued to 
exercise its functions until it was abolished 
by a reorganization plan in 1933. 

In 1933 Congress passed a bill which would 
have prohibited certain income and other 
tax refunds in excess of $20,000 without prior 
approval by the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, which could also fix the 
amount of each refund.” In a long opinion, 
Attorney General Mitchell stated that the 
provision invalidly attempted to vest an ex- 
ecutive function in a congressional commit- 


* N. T. Const. art. IV, sec. 7. 

40 Stat. 1270 (1919). Later, the acquisi- 
tion by the Government of buildings and 
building sites in the District of Columbia 
was subjected to the approval of the same 
committee. 44 Stat. 634 (1926). In 1921, 
certain land acquisitions for American diplo- 
matic use abroad were made subject to the 
approval of a committee composed of the 
chairmen and ranking minority members 
of the Senate and House Foreign Relations 
Committees and the Secretaries of State and 
Treasury. 41 Stat. 1214. The powers of the 
Foreign Service Buildings Commission were 
broadened in 1926, 44 Stat. 404, but a re- 
organization plan in 1939 limited the Com- 
mission to advisory functions, see 53 Stat. 
1432. But see 59 Stat. 53 (1945), 22 U. S. C., 
sec. 299 (1946). 

=H. R. 12610, 66th Cong., 2d sess., sec. 8 
(1920). 

59 CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 7026 (1920). 

= H. R. 13975, 72d Cong., 2d sess. (1933). 
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tee.” Following his advice, President Hoover 
vetoed the bill as unconstitutional" An 
earlier provision, still in effect, had pro- 
vided that no refund or credit in excess of 
$75,000 should be made until 30 days after 
the submission of the proposed action and 
the related facts to the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation, but had not 
given the committee a power of disapproval.* 

President Roosevelt took the same position 
as his predecessors when there was sub- 
mitted to him a joint resolution providing 
for Federal participation in the New York 
World's Fair.“ A commission composed of 
the two New York Senators, the chairmen 
and the ranking majority and minority 
members of the Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee and of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, and the Secretaries of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Labor, was to be empowered 
to appoint and define the duties of a com- 
missioner and two assistants and to super- 
vise the expenditure of funds. President 
Roosevelt, upon the advice of Attorney Gen- 
eral Cummings, vetoed the joint resolu- 
tion as “‘an unconstitutional invasion of the 
province of the Executive.“ Later in the 
same session Congress passed and the Presi- 
dent signed a resolution which differed from 
the vetoed one primarily in that the com- 
misioner was to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent.“ The power to appoint lesser employ- 
ees was left in the commission, however, 
apparently on the basis of an understand- 
ing—indicated by the Senate debate “—that 
the President’s objections would be satisfied 
by vesting the power to appoint the com- 
missioner in him rather than in the com- 
mission. 

The most recent Federal statutory provi- 
sion for control by congressional committees 
relates to real-estate transactions of the 
Armed Forces. The act of March 26, 1943, 
provided that “the Secretary of the Navy 
shall report to the Senate and House Naval 
Affairs Committees all * * * prospective 
acquisitions” of land under the authority of 
the act.* As Representative Maas, in charge 
of the bill, explained, “It would take affirma- 
tive action on the part of the Congress if we 
wished to disapprove" any such acquisition.” 
The Navy, however, apparently understood 
the provision to have a purpose beyond that 
of simply providing information to Congress, 
A letter from Secretary Knox read during 
the House debate stated: “I understand fur- 


0 37 Ops. Att'y Gen. 56 (1933). 

21 76 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 2445 (1933). 

* Int. Rev. Code, §3777. In 1949 the 
amount was raised to $200,000. 

Such a provision is not without effect, 
however. It has probably led to an even 
closer administrative scrutiny of proposed 
refunds, and undoubtedly the views of the 
joint committee have on occasion influenced 
the amount of a refund. In recommending 
legislation of a similar character—namely, a 
requirement that the Treasury submit inter- 
pretative regulations to the joint committee 
prior to issuance—the Committee on Postwar 
Tax Policy pointed out that, while the Treas- 
ury would not be bound by the committee’s 
suggestions any more than with respect to 
refunds, “It is not likely * * * that the 
Treasury would lightly disregard the criti- 
cisms and suggestions which the submission 
of the regulations would provoke.” Com- 
mittee on Postwar Tax Policy, A Tax Program 
for a Solvent America 224 (1945). 

H. J. Res. 304, 75th Cong., 1st sess. (1937). 

* H. Doc. No. 252, 75th Cong., Ist sess, 
(1937). 

50 Stat. 493 (1937). The congressional 
representation on the commission was 
changed to three Representatives appointed 
by the Speaker and three Senators appointed 
by the Senate. 

See 81 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 6785 (1937). 

57 Stat. 52 (1943). 

* 89 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 1218 (1943). 
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ther that the committee understands from 
the wording of the amendment that the De- 
partment will come into agreement with the 
Naval Affairs Committees of the House and 
Senate with respect to acquisitions before 
final commitments are made. This proce- 
dure is acceptable to me.“ Apparently this 
understanding was followed in practice, 
since no acquisitions were ever made over the 
objection of the committees.“ 

This interpretation of the 1943 statute was 
formalized and made applicable to all land 
acquisitions and disposals by the Navy in 
1944, the statute providing that “the Sec- 
retary of the Navy shall come into agree- 
ment with the Naval Affairs Committees of 
the Senate and of the House of Representa- 
tives with respect to the terms of such pros- 
pective acquisitions or disposals.”“ This 
has been interpreted in practice, as the words 
seem clearly to mean, as giving the commit- 
tees a veto power over such transactions.* 

In 1951 the House and Senate unanimous- 
ly passed a bill which would have required 
the Secretaries of the Navy, Army, and Air 
Force and the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministrator to “come into agreement” with 
the Senate and House Committees on Armed 
Services with respect to land purchases, 
leases involving annual rentals in excess of 
$15,000, and transfers to other governmental 
agencies of real estate under the jurisdiction 
of those officials.“ In vetoing the bill Presi- 
dent Truman emphasized the practical ad- 


Id., at 1229. 

“Further evidence that requiring a dis- 
cussion of proposed executive action with 
congressional committees may in practice 
give them a large role in administration may 
be found in President Roosevelt's reaction 
to a 1944 statute providing that certain con- 
tracts for development of naval petroleum 
reserves shall (not) be entered into with- 
out prior consultation in regard to all its 
details with the Naval Affairs Committees of 
the Congress. (58 Stat. 281 (1944), as 
amended, 34 U. S. C. sec. 524 (1946).) In 
signing the bill, the President asserted that 
it would vest Congress with what amounts to 
executive powers over the administration 
of the naval petroleum reserves. See New 
York Times, June 18, 1944, p. 30, col. 1. 
President Truman expressed a similar view 
with respect to a recent provision, enacted 
over his veto, that “The Secretary of State 
and the Attorney General shall without delay 
submit to the Joint Committee [on Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Policy] all regulations, 
instructions, and all other information as 
requested by the committee relative to the 
administration of the act; and the Secretary 
of State and the Attorney General shall con- 
sult with the committee from time to time 
with respect to their activities under this 
act.” 66 Stat. 274 (1952), 2 U. S. C. A. sec. 
1106 (f) (Supp. 1952). In his veto message, 
the President stated that “This section * * + 
seems to imply that the committee would 
undertake to supervise or approve regula- 
tions. Such proposals are not consistent with 
the constitutional doctrine of the separation 
of powers.” H. Doc. No. 520, 82d Cong. 
2d sess. 7 (1952). In Sibbach v. Wilson & Co., 
(312 U. S. 1, 15 (1941)), however, the Su- 
preme Court took for granted the validity of 
a statutory requirement that the proposed 
Federal rules of civil procedure be pre- 
sented to Congress before their effective 
date. 

“58 Stat. 190 (1944). For an almost iden- 
tical worded provision, proposed but not 
finally adopted, see H. J. Res. 307, 79th Cong., 
2d sess. (1946). 

“In 1951 Representative Vinson, Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Naval Affairs 
and of the successor Committee on Armed 
Forces, stated that “We have rejected many 
[proposed transactions].” 97 CoNGRESSIONAL 
Record 5437. 

H. R. 3096, 82d Cong., Ist sess. (1951). 
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ministrative difficulties rather than the Con- 
stitutional objections, but he also stated 
that “I am concerned by what appears to me 
to be a gradual trend on the part of the 
legislative branch to participate to an even 
greater extent in the actual execution and 
administration of the laws. Under our sys- 
tem of Government it is contemplated that 
the Congress will enact the laws and will 
leave their administration and execution to 
the executive branch.” © 

The House debate on whether to override 
the veto was the first discussion on the floor 
of Congress as to whether a committee could 
be given power to disapprove land transac- 
tions initiated by executive officers. Repre- 
sentative VINSON justified it as an exercise by 
Congress of its power under article IV, sec- 
tion 3, of the Constitution “to dispose of and 
make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the Territory or other property 
belonging to the United States.“ Several 
Members challenged the validity of the bill.” 
In particular, Representative Parman urged 
that if the disapproval power to be vested 
in the committees was a legislative function, 
it could be performed only by the two Houses, 
and that if it was an executive function it 
could not be performed by a legislative com- 
mittee.* The House overrode the President's 
veto,” but the Senate never acted on it. A 
few months later, however, the President ap- 
proved without comment a bill, authorizing 
important military construction, to which 
was attached a provision for congressional 
committee control of Armed Forces real 
estate transactions similar to that which he 
had earlier vetoed except that it applied only 
to transactions in excess of $25,000.” 

In 1952 Congress authorized secret or un- 
specified military construction in an amount 
exceeding $1,200 million. The act provides 
that “the Secretary of the military depart- 
ment authorized to establish or develop such 
public work, or his designee, shall come into 
agreement with the Committee on Armed 
Services of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives with respect to the cost of 
construction of such public work." 

A 1952 statute contains the first provision 
known to me for subjecting proposed admin- 
istrative action to the prior approval of the 
chairman of a congressional committee. The 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1953, pro- 
vides that a circular issued by the Director 
of the Budget prescribing the policy for de- 
termining rents for Government-owned liv- 
ing quarters furnished to Federal employees 
“may be amended or changed during [the 
current fiscal] year by the Director of the 
Budget with the approval of the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives.” 5? 

B. Constitutionality of delegations to 

congressional committees 

There is a good deal of authority for the 
proposition that statutory provisions sub- 
jecting proposed executive action to the 


H. R. Doc. No. 133, 82d Cong., Ist sess. 
3 (1951). 

“ CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 97, part 4, 
page 5437. However, it is settled that the 
power of Congress to dispose of public prop- 
erty must be exercised in the same manner 
as its other legislative powers. See United 
States v. California (332 U. S. 19, 28 (1947)). 

17 See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 97, 
part 4, pages 5437-43. 

Id. at 5443, 

Id. at 5445. 

™ 65 Stat. 365 (1951), 40 U. S. C., sec. 551 
(Supp. 1952). 

5 Public Law No. 534, 82d Congress, 2d sess. 
sec. 407 (July 14,1952). For another, though 
minor, example of committee control over 
executive action, see 63 Stat. 725 (1949), as 
amended, 43 U. S. C. sec. 504 (Supp. 1952). 

#2 Public Law 547, 82d Cong., 2d sess., sec. 
1413 (July 15, 1952). 
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veto or disapproval of congressional com- 
mittees are invalid. The leading case is 
Springer v. Philippine Islands, in which the 
Supreme Court, Justices Holmes and Bran- 
deis dissenting, declared invalid certain acts 
of the Philippine legislature vesting the vot- 
ing power of stock owned by the Govern- 
ment of the Philippines in a committee con- 
sisting of the Governor General, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the Philippine 
Islands. In its opinion the Court said: 

“Thus the Organic Act [for the Philippine 
Islands], following the rule established by 
the American constitutions, both State and 
Federal, divides the government into three 
separate departments—the legislative, exec- 
utive, and judicial. * * * And this separa- 
tion and the consequent exclusive character 
of the powers conferred upon each of the 
three departments is basic and vital—not 
merely a matter of governmental mech- 
anism. * * * 

“Legislative power, as distinguished from 
executive power, is the authority to make 
laws, but not to enforce them or appoint 
the agents charged with the duty of such 
enforcement. The latter are executive 
functions. 

„Not having the power of appointment, 
unless expressly granted or incidental to its 
powers, the legislature cannot engraft 
executive duties upon a legislative office, 
since that would be to usurp the power of 
appointment by indirection; though the case 
might be different if the additional duties 
were devolved upon an appointee of the 
executive.” "t 

The decision in Springer v. Philippine 
Islands has never been qualified by the Su- 
preme Court or by the lower Federal 
courts * and has been generally followed by 
the State courts dealing with similar ques- 
tions. 

In 1933 Attorney General Mitchell, in ad- 
vising President Hoover to veto a bill sub- 
jecting proposed income tax refunds to ap- 
proval by a joint congressional committee, 
relied upon the rationale of the Springer 
case just quoted, and added: “The proviso 
in the * * * bill violates this constitutional 
principle. It attempts to entrust to mem- 
bers of the legislative branch, acting ex 
officio, executive functions in the execution 
of the law, and it attempts to give to a com- 
mittee of the legislative branch power to ap- 
prove or disapprove executive acts.” Four 
years later, in 1937, Attorney General Cum- 
mings relied largely upon the Springer case 
and Attorney General Mitchell’s opinion in 
advising President Roosevelt that he con- 
sidered unconstitutional the joint resolu- 
tion providing for Federal participation in 
the New York World's Fair.” 

Unless the functions of the proposed com- 
mission brought it within the protecting 
analogy of such an historic exception as the 
Smithsonian Institution—the governing 
body of which includes the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court and three Members of 
each House of Congress—the proposed com- 
position of the commission would seem 
clearly to have been improper under the 
Springer doctrine. 


= 277 U. S. 189 (1928). 

“Td., at 201-202. 

& See, e. g., St. Thomas and St. John v. 
Gordon (78 F. Supp. 440 (D. V. I. 1948)), 
which relied on the Springer case in holding 
that members of a municipal council may 
not serve as members of a police commission, 

37 Ops. Atty. Gen. 56, 58 (1933), see pp. 
576-577, supra. 

39 Ops. Atty. Gen. 61 (1937), see p. 601, 
supra. 

In 1951 a bill was introduced in Congress 
to create a commission, consisting partly of 
Members of Congress, to formulate uniform 
rules of procedure for Federal administrative 
agencies (subject to disapproval by concur- 
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Vesting in a legislative committee the 
power to disapprove proposed tax refunds or 
real estate transactions seems indistinguish- 
able in principle from giving to such a com- 
mittee an outright power to make tax re- 
funds or to acquire and dispose of land. In 
either case the committee is playing a sub- 
stantial role in the case-by-case administra- 
tion of a statute. Provisions of this sort 
would thus likewise seem clearly invalid un- 
der the Springer case as attempting to grant 
executive functions to legislative bodies or 
Officers. Moreover, the experience of the 
States has indicated that if power to veto 
proposed administrative action can be vested 
in a congressional committee, then with 
equal logic such power may be vested in a 
Member of Congress. For example, real-es- 
tate transactions proposed by executive 
agencies could be subjected to the disap- 
proval of the congressional delegation of the 
State in which particular land is located.” 

In recent years many devices of this sort 
have been attempted by various State legis- 
latures. The State courts have, however, 
usually followed the doctrine of Springer v. 
Philippine Islands and denied their validity. 
In 1929 the New York Court of Appeals held 
that the drawing up of a schedule of posi- 
tions and salaries to be paid out of a lump- 
sum appropriation was an executive function 
which could not be made subject to the 
approval of the chairmen of the finance 
committees of the legislature.” The Court 
of Appeals concluded that— 

“This is a clear and conspicuous instance 
of an attempt by the legislature to confer 
administrative power upon two of its own 
members. It may not engraft executive du- 
ties upon a legislative office and thus usurp 
the executive power by indirection.” (Spring- 
er v. Philippine Islands (277 U. S. 189).) 

“Should the question arise whether the 
appointments under consideration are legis- 
lative or administrative, a dilemma presents 
itself, either side of which is fatal to the con- 
tention of the respondent. If they are legis- 
lative in character the appointment amounts 
to a delegation of the legislative power over 
appropriations. The Legislature cannot se- 
cure relief from its duties or responsibilities 
by a general delegation of legislative power 
to someone else. * * * If the power to ap- 
prove the segregation of lump sum appropri- 
ations may be delegated to anyone, even to 
1 or 2 members of the Legislature, it neces- 
sarily follows that the power to segregate 
such appropriations may also be conferred 
upon such delegates. The conclusion would 
then be inevitable that the Legislature could 
make lump sum appropriations and delegate 
the power to two of its members to segregate 
the same, not only within a department but 
among departments. * * * If, on the other 
hand, the power is administrative, it has no 
real relation to legislative power. The head 
of the department does not legislate when he 
segregates a lump sum appropriation. The 
legislation is complete when the appropria- 
tion is made.” % 


rent resolution of the Congress). S. 17, 82d 
Cong., Ist sess. (1951); see Sen. Rep. No. 413, 
82d Cong., Ist ses. (1951). It presents the 
question whether the function of preparing 
such rules, otherwise than in the form of 
legislation, is one which may be performed 
by Members of Congress acting ex officio. 

=æ See p. 608 infra. 

People v. Tremaine, 252 N. Y. 27, 168 
N. E. 817 (1929). For a similar provision, see 
2 Mich. Stat. Ann. sec. 3.316 (I)-(5) (1952). 

252 N. Y. at 43-44, 168 N. E. at 822. The 
Court of Appeals based its decision partly 
upon article III, sec. 7 of the New York Con- 
stitution then in force that “No member of 
the legislature shall receive any civil ap- 
pointment within this State.” The Court of 
appeals held that the designation of two 
members of the legislature to approve the 
segregation of lump sum appropriations 
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In the same case, the court of appeals 
held that a statute appropriating funds for 
the erection of public buildings could not 
vest the power to spend such funds in a com- 
mission of 4 whose 7 members were legis- 
lative officers acting ex officio. 

Similarly, the highest court of Massachus- 
setts has held that an appropriation act 
may not empower the chairman of legis- 
lative committees to make specific alloca- 
tions for emergency purposes while the legis- 
lature is not in session.“ The principle of 
separation of powers has been held to pre- 
clude the legislature from yesting in a com- 
mittee of legislators the power to prosecute 
or defend litigation involving the rights of 
the State.“ Also, the expenditure of con- 
struction funds cannot be placed under the 
control of the legislative delegation of the 
county in which the work is to be done.“ 

The arguments against the validity of 
statutory provisions vesting in legislative 
committees the power to approve or dis- 
approve proposed actions of executive offi- 
cers thus seem to be overwhelming. Not 
only Springer v. Philippine Islands, but most 
of the State decisions are opposed. Like- 
wise, Presidents Wilson, Hoover, Roosevelt, 
and Truman have opposed, sometimes suc- 
cessfully, such statutes and proposals as en- 
croachments upon the executive branch. 
Moreover, such provisions seem inconsistent 
with recent developments in the operation 
of the Federal Government. Solely by rea- 
son of the expansion in the volume of its 
business, Congress has found it necessary to 
empower executive officers and courts to dis- 
pose of large classes of matters which Con- 
gress itself formerly handled. A recent ex- 
ample is the Federal Tort Claims Act. The 
same pressures of business that prompt such 
delegations, however, would seem to mean 
that an attempt at the same time to retain 
congressional control by vesting busy com- 
mittees with review powers must in practice 
result in such powers being exercised largely 
by either subcommittees or committee staffs. 


amounted to such prohibited civil appoint- 
ments. This line of reasoning suggests that 
such provisions in Federal statutes might in- 
fringe upon the provision of article I, sec. 6 
of the Constitution that no person holding 
any Office under the United States, shall be a 
Member of either House during his continu- 
ance in office.” 

© For a similar provision, see 2 Mich. Stat. 
Ann,, sec. 3.560 (31)-(36) (Supp. 1952). A 
1944 New York Statute empowers the Gov- 
ernor to make expenditures out of an emer- 
gency fund upon the certificate of any 4 
of the 5 officers of the legislature (e. g., the 
speaker of the assembly) that they intend 
to recommend at the next session of the 
legislature that the fund be reimbursed for 
such expenditure. N. Y. State Finance Law, 
sec. 94. Query whether this formula avoids 
the rule of People v. Tremaine (252 N. Y. 
27, 168 N. E. 817 (1929). 

& Opinion of the Justices, 302 Mass. 605, 19 
N. E. 2d 807 (1939). Contra: Opinion of the 
Justices, 244 Ala. 386, 13 So. 2d 674 (1943). 

“ Stockman v. Leddy (55 Colo. 24, 129 Pac. 
220 (1912)). 

© Bramlette v. Stringer (186 S. C. 134. 
195 S. E. 257 (1938)), overruling Ruff v. 
Bouleware (131 S. E. 29 (S. C. 1925)). But 
cf. Craig v. O’Rear (199 Ky. 553, 251 S. W. 
828 (1923)). See also Ashmore v. Greater 
Greenville Sewer Dist. (211 S. C. 77, 44 S. E. 
2d 88 (1947)), holding that a statute cannot 
empower the local members of the legis- 
lature to manage a public auditorium in 
their districts. Apparently the Virginia 
courts did not have occasion to consider a 
1944 statute, repealed in 1952, providing that 
rules of general applicability issued by 
named administrative agencies shall become 
effective only after approval by a committee 
composed of various members of the legis- 
lature. Va. Code sec. 54-2 (1950), repealed, 
Va. Acts 1952, c. 703. 
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Moreover, it should be considered whether 
such provisions do not unduly diffuse the 
responsibility for the exercise of statutory 
powers between the administrators and the 
legislative committees. 


II. STANDING TO CHALLENGE AND SEPARABILITY 


Assuming that Congress may have occa- 
sion to delegate to the President powers so 
vast that unusual safeguards must be pro- 
vided, then it is important that the devices 
employed, be valid and effective. If the 
devices of control or termination by con- 
gressional resolution or committee approval 
or disapproval are considered legally risky, 
it may be that other safeguards—such as 
statutes and appropriations of limited dura- 
tion—should be employed. A second con- 
sideration is the probable effect upon the 
rest of the statute of a holding that such a 
provision is unconstitutional. Legislative 
draftsmen will of course consider these ques- 
tions in the light of (a) whether anyone 
would have standing to challenge the validi- 
ty of such a provision, and (b) the separa- 
bility of the provision from the remainder 
of the statute. A few examples will illus- 
trate the practical importance of these fac- 
tors. 

Suppose Congress fails to pass a concurrent 
resolution approving the Attorney General’s 
suspension of the deportation of an alien, 
and thereupon the Attorney General pro- 
ceeds to deport him. If the alien resists de- 
portation upon the ground that Congress 
could not constitutionally subject the At- 
torney General’s proposed action to such 
approval, he will be met with the doctrine 
that one claiming under a statute may not 
challenge its validity; * also, he may be told 
that the provision for approval by concur- 
rent resolution is inseparable from the grant 
of initiating power to the Attorney General, 
in that the latter would not have been 
enacted without the former. 

Similarly, if a reorganization plan be- 
comes effective by reason of the lack of 
congressional disapproval—under the 1939, 
1945, or 1949 Reorganization Act—the courts 
may well say that the provisions for disap- 
proval are of no concern to a private liti- 
gant since Congress could have empowered 
the President, as it did in 1932, to reorgan- 
ize executive agencies by himself.” But 
suppose the President should attempt to put 
into effect a plan of reorganization which 
had been disapproved by an appropriate 
resolution, and that a person aggrieved by 
the exercise of the transferred powers chal- 
lenges the authority of the official con- 
cerned to exercise those powers. The Gov- 
ernment replies that the provision for con- 
gressional disapproval is invalid. It is gen- 
erally said that the invalidity of part of a 
statute will not affect the remainder (1) if 
the valid provisions are capable of being 
given legal effect standing alone, and (2) if 
the legislature would have intended them 
to stand alone without the invalid pro- 
visions.“ None of the Reorganization Acts 
contains a separability clause,” and the pro- 
visions for disapproval by congressional reso- 
lution seem such integral parts of the acts, 
both literally and in terms of their legis- 
lative history, that invalidity of such pro- 
visions would probably be held to destroy 
the entire reorganization scheme. 


“Cf. Fahey v. Mallonee (332 U. S. 245, 255 
(1947) ). 

Cf. United States v. Rock Royal Co-Oper- 
ative, Inc. (307 U. S. 533, 577-578 (1939) ). 

See generally, Stern, Separability and 
Separability Clauses in the Supreme Court, 
51 Harv. L. Rev. 76 (1937); Electric Bond & 
Share Co. v. SEC (303 U. S. 419, 433-39 
(1938) ). 

The inclusion in a statute of the usual 
modern separability clause is said to create 
a presumption of separability. See Stern, 
supra note 167, at 119. 
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On the other hand, the courts would prob- 
ably regard a provision for the termination 
or repeal of a statute by a concurrent reso- 
lution as separable from the remainder of the 
statute. It would be quite unrealistic to 
assume that without such a provision Con- 
gress would have refused to enact the statute 
at all. This would be particularly true in 
the case of a statute with a limited duration, 
such as the Defense Production Act, or one 
which is dependent upon future appropria- 
tions. As for standing to challenge, it is 
clear that if, for example, the President con- 
tinued price controls after Congress had 
passed a concurrent resolution purporting to 
terminate the Defense Production Act, there 
would be many persons with standing to as- 
sert that such a resolution either had or had 
not terminated price controls.” 

Similarly, most of the statutory pro- 
visions for disapproval by congressional com- 
mittees of proposed administrative action 
would probably be held to be separable—that 
is, if the disapproval provision were invalid 
the Executive would be free to exercise the 
powers granted as though no such restric- 
tion existed.“ A contrary legislative pur- 
pose might, of course, be inferred from the 
surrounding circumstances. Thus in the 
case of the 1951 statute making proposed real 
estate transactions of the Armed Forces sub- 
ject to disapproval by the Armed Services 
Committees of Congress,” such an inference 
might be based on the fact that the same 
statute had repealed an earlier provision gen- 
erally forbidding real estate transfers by the 
Armed Forces except as authorized by subse- 
quent legislation. 


Iv. CONCLUSION 


The views set forth above as to the va- 
lidity of statutory provisions for control of 
administration by congressional resolutions 
and committees are not based upon any 
rigid classification of governmental func- 
tions as executive or legislative. My pur- 
pose has been rather to emphasize that these 
devices can be employed to alter completely 
the traditional distribution of power be- 
tween Congress and the executive branch. 
The constitutional separation of powers re- 
flects a purpose to prevent undue concen- 
tration of governmental power in either Con- 
gress or the President. It is at least argu- 
able that to the extent that the administra- 
tion of statutes is vested in congressional 
committees, such an undue concentration of 
disapproval by congressional resolutions or 
committees, such an undue concentration of 
power in Congress is created. It may be 
suggested that Congress will be unwilling to 
delegate necessary powers to executive offi- 
cers without subjecting the exercise of such 
powers to approval or disapproval by resolu- 
tion or committee. Of all the statutes dis- 
cussed above, however, the Reorganization 
Acts involved the only delegations of power 
which Congress was clearly unwilling to 
make without retaining a veto power in it- 
self. And in any event, this consideration 
would seem to be without constitutional 
significance. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I must 
compliment the members of the Senate 
Committee on Public Works upon the 
care and attention they have given to 


"Cf. Matter of Moran v. La Guardia (270 
N. T. 450, 1 N. E. 2d 961 (1936) ). 

"In People v. Tremaive (252 N. T. 27, 168 
N. E. 817 (1929) ), the New York Court of Ap- 
peals, after invalidating statutory provisions 
for legislative officers to participate in the al- 
location of lump-sum appropriations, con- 
cluded that the legislature would not have 
intended the appropriations to fail, and held 
that the appropriations remained in effect 
subject to allocation by the department 
heads. 

"65 Stat. 365 (1951), 40 U. S. C., sec. 
551 (Supp. 1952); see pp. 603-604, supra. 
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the bill now under consideration by the 
Senate, which authorizes the nationwide 
application of a lease- purchase proce- 
dure which was for the first time used in 
carrying into effect the terms of an act 
of Congress that was sponsored by me. 
That act was based upon a bill I intro- 
duced in the 82d Congress on January 
29, 1951. In reporting the bill from the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments on May 10, 1951, 
the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
MCCLELLAN] stated: 


The purpose of the bill is to authorize the 
Administrator of General Services to negoti- 
ate and enter into a lease-purchase agree- 
ment providing for the lease to the United 
States for a term of 5 years, the Young Men's 
Christian Association Building and premises 
in Phoenix, Ariz., as particularly described 
in the bill. Under the lease-purchase agree- 
ment title to the property would vest abso- 
lutely in the United States upon the expira- 
tion of the 5-year term. 


As further justification, the commit- 
tee report states: 


The lease-purchase arrangements pro- 
vided for by the bill would afford a flexible 
and convenient method of acquisition of the 
property, which could not be put into effect 
without the exception (provided for in sec. 
1 of the bill) from the inhibition contained 
in section 322 of the so-called Economy Act 
of June 30, 1932 (47 Stat. 412, 40 U. S. C. 
278z), as amended, upon payment of rental 
for buildings occupied for Government pur- 
poses in excess of the per annum rate of 
15 percent of the fair market value of the 
rented premises at the date of the lease, nor 
permit the expenditure of appropriated funds 
for procurement of real property, unless 
specifically authorized by Congress. 


The Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments then gave con- 
sideration to a wider application of the 
principle embodied in my bill, and on 
September 18, 1951, took favorable ac- 
tion on the bill, S. 2137, and stated in its 
report: 


The purpose and intent of this bill is to 
authorize the Administrator of General 
Services to enter into lease-purchase agree- 
ments for a period of not less than 8 years 
nor more than 25 years, for acquisition of 
real property for permanent space require- 
ments of Federal departments and agencies 
of the Government. 

Under the provisions of the bill the Gov- 
ernment would be authorized to apply funds 
appropriated for rent payments toward the 
liquidation of such lease-purchase contracts 
under the existing 15 percent per annum rent 
limitation based on the fair market value of 
the property at the time the agreement was 
entered into. The title would vest in the 
Government after the expiration of the 
designated lease period, with the rental paid, 
including interest, taxes, etc., constituting 
the total purchase price. 

The measure would enable the Government 
to procure space through private construc- 
tion at low interest rates, within appropria- 
tions to Federal agencies for payment of 
rent. General use of the lease-purchase 
agreement would, to the knowledge of the 
committee, be something new in Government 
operations. However, it is appropriate to 
note that authorization for application of 
the lease-purchase principle in a particular 
instance has been granted by the Congress 
in a very recent enactment; namely, Public 
Law 74 of the 82d Congress, approved July 
11, 1951, and entitled “An act to authorize 
the lease and purchase by the United States 
of the Young Men's Christian Association 
Building and premises in Phoenix, Ariz. 
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In the present Congress an identical 
bill, S. 690, was favorably reported on 
June 2, 1953, by the senior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. MunDT], for which 
the pending measure, H. R. 6342, has 
been substituted by the Committee on 
Public Works. The report submitted by 
the Senator from South Dakota again 
made reference to the lease-purchase ar- 
rangement in Phoenix, Ariz., as a prec- 
edent for such legislation. Therefore, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that Public Law 74 of the 82d Congress 
be printed at this point in the RECORD as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, Public Law 
74 was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator 
of General Services, without regard to the 
provisions of section 322 of the act of June 
30, 1932 (47 Stat. 412), as amended, is au- 
thorized to negotiate and enter into a lease- 
purchase agreement providing for the lease 
to the United States for a term of 5 years 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
Building and premises in Phoenix, Ariz., 
being that certain real property located at 
the northeast corner of Second Avenue and 
Monroe Street, having an area of approxi- 
mately thirty-one thousand square feet, and 
more particularly described as the south two 
hundred and twenty feet of the west one 
hundred and forty feet of block 93 of the 
city of Phoenix, Maricopa County, Ariz., as 
shown in book 2 of maps, page 51, together 
with all structures thereon and appurte- 
nances thereto, and providing further for the 
vesting of the United States absolutely of 
title to the leased property upon expiration 
of the 5-year term. 

SEC. 2. The agreement authorized by sec- 
tion 1 shall provide for the payment of 
rental and other consideration in such 
amounts and at such times and shall con- 
tain such other terms and conditions as 
the Administrator of General Services in his 
discretion shall deem to be in the best inter- 
est of the United States. The rentals and 
the purchase price to be paid by the United 
States pursuant to this act shall not exceed 
$290,000 in the aggregate. 

Sec.3. Payments that shall become due 
from the United States in pursuance of any 
agreement entered into under the authority 
of this act shall be paid from appropriations 
available to the General Services Administra- 
tion for the payment of rents, and such ad- 
ditional funds as may be necessary to pro- 
vide for such payments are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated. 

Approved July 11, 1951. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE FEDERAL 
HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a short statement with respect to 
the investigation of the alleged irregu- 
larities in the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration. ‘ 

Let me say that for nearly a year such 
an investigation has been under way by 
the Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Nonessential Federal Expenditures. This 
investigation will in no way conflict with 
or interfere with any action taken by 
the Banking and Currency Committee. 
The Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Nonessential Federal Expenditure is not 
asking for jurisdiction of the investiga- 
tion; but it desires and intends to com- 
plete its investigation and to report to 
Congress the results of the investiga- 
tion the committee has been making, 
as I have said, since last spring. 
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Mr. President, at this point I should 
like to read the statutory authority of 
the Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Nonessential Federal Expenditures, as 
enacted by Congress in 1941: 

Section 601, title VI, the Revenue Act 
of 1941 (55 Stat. 726), is as follows: 

Trrte VI—NONESSENTIAL FEDERAL 
EXPENDITURES 
Sec. 601. Nonessential Federal expenditures. 

(a) There is hereby established a commit- 
tee to investigate Federal expenditures 
(hereinafter referred to as the committee“). 
to be composed of (1) 3 Members of the 
Senate Committee on Finance and 3 mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations, to be appointed by the President 
of the Senate; (2) 3 members of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means and 3 mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations, to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives; and (3) 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Di- 
retor of the Bureau of the Budget. A va- 
cancy in the committee shall not affect the 
power of the remaining members to execute 
the functions of the committee, and shall 
be filled in the same manner as the original 
selection. A majority of the committee shall 
constitute a quorum, and the powers con- 
ferred upon them by this section may be 
exercised by a majority vote. 

(b) It shall be the duty of the committee 
to make a full and complete study and in- 
vestigation of all expenditures of the Fed- 
eral Government with a view to recommend- 
ing the elimination or reduction of all such 
expenditures deemed by the committee to be 
nonessential. The committee shall report 
to the President and to the Congress the 
results of its study, together with its rec- 
ommendations, at the earliest practicable 
date. 

(c) The committee or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hold 
such hearings, to sit and act at such times 
and places, to employ such experts and cler- 
ical and other assistants, to require by sub- 
pena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, to take such testimony, and to make 
such expenditures, as it deems advisable. 
The provisions of sections 102 to 104, in- 
clusive, of the Revised Statutes shall apply 
in case of any failure of any witness to com- 
ply with any subpena, or to testify when 
summoned under the authority of this sec- 
tion. 

(d) The committee is authorized to uti- 
lize the service, information, facilities, and 
personnel of the departments and agencies 
of the Government. 


Mr. President, the Senate members of 
the joint committee are: The Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERGU- 
son], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GeorcE], and the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran], and myself as chair- 
man. 

The Members from the House of Rep- 
resentatives are DANIEL A. REED, JOHN 
TABER, RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH, ROB- 
ERT W. KEAN, CLARENCE CANNON, and 
JERE COOPER. 

The other members are the Secretary 
of the Treasury, George M. Humphrey; 
and the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, Rowland R. Hughes. 

Mr. President, in this case the joint 
committee proposes, as I have said, to 
continue the investigation we have had 
under way for nearly a year, and to re- 
port to the Congress and to the Presi- 
dent, as we are required to do by law, 
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on the question of the activities of the 
Federal Housing Administration. 

Mr. President, not only is there ex- 
travagance in connection with this 
agency, but already it is very evident 
that there have been gross mismanage- 
ment and most serious fiscal irresponsi- 
bility, if not actual fraud and graft. The 
latter I do not change at this time, pend- 
ing completion of the investigation. 
But it has been shown that in 
quite a number of instances, loans have 
been guaranteed far in excess of the 
cost of the project for which the loans 
were made. If that is not potential non- 
essential spending, I do not know what it 
is. In fact, it goes beyond that, because 
if it develops that such action was de- 
liberate on the part of any official of 
the Government, it may involve the ques- 
tion of criminal prosecution. 

I wish to emphasize that the report 
of the joint committee—contrary to the 
expression made by the distinguished 
chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee—will conflict in no way with 
the investigation the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee proposes to make. In 
this vast and intricate field of Federal 
housing loan programs there is ample 
room for all the Members of Congress 
to devote their closest study. 

The information obtained by the joint 
committee, of which I have the honor to 
be chairman, will be given to the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. No effort 
whatever will be made to supplant that 
committee. We are simply performing 
a duty resting upon us by virtue of a 
mandate of the Congress under the law 
directing us to make these investiga- 
tions. 

Mr. President, in the nearly 13 years 
I have had the honor to be chairman 
of the committee—during both Repub- 
lican administrations and Democratic 
administrations—this is the first time 
I have had difficulty in obtaining the 
facts from the executive agencies in the 
normal way. In our committee it is 
our practice to seek facts by personal 
consultation and through reports. I 
have been unable to obtain the ade- 
quate information from FHA, although 
since last July I have endeavored to ob- 
tain it. For that reason it is now nec- 
essary to hold hearings and place some 
of these officials under oath in order to 
obtain information necessary to enable 
the committee to make its report. 

If I may be pardoned for saying so, 
Mr. President, in the past 13 years this 
committee has made scores of reports to 
Congress, and not one factual state- 
ment contained in them has ever been 
challenged as to accuracy. I join with 
the other members of the committee in 
expressing some gratification over this 
record. 

It is our policy never to make a report 
without documenting and by substan- 
tiating it in every possible way. There- 
fore, we shall conduct open hearings and 
shall put witnesses under oath, so as to 
obtain the facts which have been denied 
to us up to this time. 

The present investigation began, as I 
have said, last spring. It isa most com- 
plex one, involving billions of dollars. 
The total guaranty of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the housing field is more 
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than $16 billion; and under section 608 
it is approximately $4 billion. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I wish to 
say that the committee has received 
from Congress, as an appropriation, only 
$20,000 a year; that it the most we have 
ever received. We are not asking a sin- 
gle dollar additional by reason of the 
making of this investigation, which we 
shall continue, and we shall submit our 
report to Congress. 

Mr. President, in February, I conferred 
with Mr. Clyde L. Powell, the Assistant 
Commissioner for Rental Housing of the 
Federal Housing Administration, and 
had long interviews with him in an effort 
to secure the information I desired. Mr. 
Powell has just resigned. Mr. Powell 
told me in those interviews that the ap- 
praisements upon which the loans were 
made had nothing to do with the cost; 
that is to say, he made no effort—and 
neither did the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration—to ascertain the cost of the 
projects upon which appraisals were 
made, and upon which loans greatly in 
excess of the actual cost of the project 
were later guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment. 

In addition, I wrote to Mr. Albert Cole, 
on March 24, a letter to which I shall 
refer later. I received an acknowledg- 
ment from Mr. Cole on April 1 stating 
that the information would be sent to 
me promptly, but so far it has not been 
received. Previously, as far back as last 
July, I had taken up certain other mat- 
ters with Mr. Cole and the information 
furnished was unsatisfactory. 

So hearings are scheduled for next 
Tuesday. They will be conducted by a 
subcommittee of the Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures, which I have the authority 
to appoint. The investigation will sup- 
ply the basis for the committee’s report 
to Congress. 

Mr. President, the persons who have 
made millions of dollars by obtaining 
guaranteed loans greatly in excess of 
costs were so greedy that they were not 
satisfied to pay the ordinary normal 
taxes which other people would pay, but 
they claimed the capital-gains basis. 
That was one reason why these facts 
were brought out in the courts, where the 
question is now pending. Mr. T. Cole- 
man Andrews, Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, is now fighting with all the 
vigor of which he is capable the conten- 
tion of those who have made all this 
money that they should be required to 
pay taxes only on the capital-gains basis, 
at the rate of 25 percent, instead of on 
the basis of normal taxes, which every- 
one else would have to pay. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. In order to claim the 
capital gains treatment for this gain, 
would it not be necessary to treat the 
gain as a profit? Therefore, if it is 
treated as a profit, it seems to me that 
essentially the taxpayers must claim that 
they have actually sold the property to 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. BYRD. In some instances they 
have sold the property to others. In 
some cases there have been many trans- 
actions. In the case now in the courts, 
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it is admitted that a group, operating 
together, spent $20 million on the proj- 
ect, and received an FHA guaran- 
teed loan of $24 million, and that they 
divided the $4 million excess among the 
owner-stockholders in one form or 
another. When it came to paying taxes, 
they contended that they should pay on 
the basis of a capital gain, rather than 
normal income. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In line with the 
question raised by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, which is very important, I am 
familiar with the effort on the part of 
certain contractors, to pay the capital 
gains tax rather than the normal tax. 
I wonder if the Senator from Virginia is 
aware of the fact that in certain in- 
stances contractors were able to obtain 
a ruling from the Treasury Department, 
prior to the actual transaction, to the 
effect that they would be allowed to pay 
taxes on the basis of capital gains, at 
least on the profit derived from sale of 
land, notwithstanding the fact that there 
is no provision in the law, as it has been 
interpreted by others, which would 
authorize such a ruling. 

Mr. BYRD. I did not know that. I 
am somewhat surprised to learn it. I 
happen to know that Mr. T. Coleman 
Andrews, the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, is opposing the case which is 
now in the courts. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is true; and I 
think the Treasury Department is right 
in that contention. However, I will say 
to the Senator from Virginia that such a 
ruling was made. I have a copy of it 
before me, which I shall place in the 
Recorp later in the day. 

Mr. BYRD. If there is such a ruling, 
I hope Congress will enact an amend- 
ment to the Internal Revenue Act to 
prevent such a ruling from becoming 
effective. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In referring to this 
ruling, I do so with the full understand- 
ing that I refuse to recognize its validity. 
It was made by a district director, not 
by the Service. Nevertheless, the ruling 
was made, and it shows that the conspir- 
acy was far-reaching and affected many 
agencies of the Government. 

Mr. BYRD. What was the date of the 
ruling? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. October 16, 1950. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Is not 
the contention of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee correct, however, that if a profit 
has been made, it has been made on 
money which was borrowed from the 
Federal Treasury? 

Mr. BYRD. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The con- 
tractors borrowed more than they 
needed, and then tried to have the excess 
treated as a capital gain, and given the 
capital-gains treatment. It seems tome 
that the contention of the Senator from 
Tennessee is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. I think it probably is cor- 
rect. However, what happened was 
this: An appraisement was made on a 
certain basis. The appraisement was in 
excess of the actual cost, and loans were 
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made on the basis of 90 percent of the 
appraisement, which gave the operators 
considerably more than the actual cost. 
It was admitted in the suit, for example, 
that a certain group spent only $20 mil- 
lion on the project, and received a guar- 
anteed loan of $24 million, which repre- 
sented a net gain or profit of $4 million 
to them. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. Iyield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. In order to keep 
the record straight, I think the able Sen- 
ator from Colorado does not quite have 
the facts. 

In these instances the Federal Gov- 
ernment did not lend any money. The 
Federal Government simply guaranteed 
the mortgage. Insurance companies, 
banks, and others loaned the money. So 
there was no money coming out of the 
Federal Treasury. However, the Fed- 
eral Government did guarantee the 
mortgages, and does guarantee the mort- 
gages. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I made 
a misstatement in that respect. How- 
ever, the profit is there. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The profit is there. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. It arose 
from that kind of transaction. The 
contractors would have to admit that 
they made that kind of profit, if they 
were to receive the capital-gains treat- 
ment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If the contractors 
spent only $800,000, let us say, and were 
able to borrow $1 million, they would 
make an immediate profit of $200,000. 

The Banking and Currency Committee 
has been continually after the Housing 
Administrator, for many years. In fact, 
back in 1951 we changed the law which 
applied to section 608, thereby com- 
pletely eliminating certain types of 
transactions. Prior to 1951 there were 
many hundreds of cases—we do not 
know how many—under section 608. 
We do not know how much money was 
involved. The practice referred to was 
originally uncovered by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. That is why the able 
Senator from Virginia and the able Sen- 
ator from Delaware were familiar with 
it. Those operators were asking that 
the profit be treated as a capital gain 
rather than as normal income, which 
made a great difference in the income 
to the Federal Government. 

At the moment we have under con- 
sideration in the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency hundreds of in- 
stances in reference to which the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue has made calcula- 
tions. Today we asked the President of 
the United States to direct the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue to give us the names 
and addresses of those involved in such 
transactions, so that we may call them 
before our committee and properly in- 
vestigate them. We want to determine 
what has happened. 

There is no quarrel between the able 
Senator from Virginia and myself. I 
congratulate him on the work he has 
done. The members of the Banking and 
Currency Committee have been discuss- 
ing the entire subject, and pressing the 
Housing Agency for a number of years. 
As I have said, Congress changed the law 
in 1951. However, as we all know, it is 
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rather difficult to legislate honesty, in- 
tegrity, and good common horse sense 
into the administration of some govern- 
mental agencies. It seems impossible to 
do so. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. For the purpose of 
the Recorp, let me say that in 1947 some 
members of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency had knowledge of such 
violations as the Senator from Virginia 
has brought to the attention of the Sen- 
ate. An attempt was made to correct 
section 608, so as to make it impossible 
for anyone to obtain an insured loan for 
more than the actual cost of the build- 
ing. There was opposition on the part 
of the Agency itself to writing into the 
law a strict prohibition. At that time we 
asked the staff to strengthen the word- 
ing, which was done. 

The question again arose in 1949. The 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] and 
some of the other members of the com- 
mittee, in cross-examining the very indi- 
vidual whom the Senator mentioned a 
moment ago—— 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Powell? 

Mr. BRICKER. Yes. In cross-ex- 
amining Mr. Powell we obtained from 
him assurances that everything was reg- 
ular. At that time no one was satisfied 
with the assertion of the Agency, par- 
ticularly in regard to section 608 loans, 
which led to the situation described by 
the Senator from Indiana a moment ago. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not have the 
testimony before me, but I could secure 
it. Mr. Powell, as the able Senator from 
Virginia mentioned, was opposed at one 
time to the tightening of the law in the 
respect mentioned. 

Mr. BYRD. He was opposed to it in 
January, or approximately 2 months ago. 
When he called on me he said that they 
could not operate if they were compelled 
to base their loans on cost. 

Mr. BRICKER. That was his testi- 
mony. 

Mr. CAPEHART. He was the deputy 
director of the FHA in charge of this 
oe phase of the program since 

Mr. BYRD. I do not share the feel- 
ing of the Senator from Indiana that 
the situation has been corrected. If a 
proper investigation is made, it will show 
that it has not been corrected. 

Mr. CAPEHART. What does the Sen- 
ator from Virginia have in mind? 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator from Indi- 
ana stated that the situation has been 
corrected. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I said the law was 
corrected by amendment. 

Mr. BYRD. The law does not now 
require loans to be made on the basis 
of cost. That is not in the law. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The able Senator 
from Virginia is not familiar with the 
housing law, or he would not make such 
a statement. 

Mr. BYRD. I am familiar with it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. There has been no 
section 608 in the law since 1951, 
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Mr. BYRD. I am talking about the 
loans which are made now. Mr. Powell 
said they could not make loans based 
on cost, but that they would have to be 
made on an appraisal. 

Mr. CAPEHART. There has been no 
section 608 in the law for years. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to pursue 
the question of the capital-gains tax a 
little further. In a case such as this, if 
the actual cost of the project is $3 million 
and if the Government guarantees a loan 
of $8 million, in the event of foreclosure 
the Government becomes the owner of 
the project. Do I not correctly under- 
stand that the Government then pays 
out the money, with the result that an 
unconscionable profit is made at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers and, further, that 
then a capital gain is claimed on the 
property? 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator is correct 
about the profits being made. There 
can be no doubt about that. The loans 
are guaranteed by the Government and 
the builders then go to the bank and 
get their money thus loaned. The Gov- 
ernment underwrites the loan, and in 
many instances it has been in excess of 
cost. Therefore the builders are able to 
make these tremendous profits. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Does not this subject ad- 
dress itself to the Committee on Fi- 
nance? 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee may be correct about that. The 
Committee on Finance is now awaiting 
action of the court, which is expected 
very shortly. I hope the decision will 
clarify the situation. It should not be 
possible to get loans in excess of what 
it costs to construct the buildings. That 
is where the fault lies. 

It was this situation which came to 
my attention a year ago on the basis of 
information developed by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. 

This information revealed that under 
the “blue-sky” provision of section 608 
of the old Housing Act the FHA guaran- 
teed loans for multiple-unit housing 
projects on the basis of what it esti- 
mated to be the replacement value“ 
whatever that means—instead of the cost 


of the project. It showed that time 


after time FHA winked at the $5 million 
per loan limit by allowing borrowers to 
split huge projects into units of $5 mil- 
lion or less. It showed in case after case 
that FHA guaranteed loans far in excess 
of the cost of the project. It showed 
that borrowers frequently risked little, 
if any, of their own funds. It showed 
that frequently the alleged capital in- 
vestment reported was fiction. It showed 
that many who risked virtually none of 
their own capital got guaranteed loans 
in excess of the project costs. 

It showed that in some of these in- 
stances the owner-stockholders also were 
the lawyer, architect, and builder. It 
showed that they waived their fees and 
salaries, which would have been taxable 
at high normal tax rates, and let them 
go into the kitty.“ 
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It showed that in many instances they 
contended that all the money in the 
„kitty“ excess of loans, fees, and sal- 
aries—was returnable capital to be dis- 
tributed among themselves. It showed 
when they did this they called it return 
or distribution of capital” and contended 
that the capital-gains rate was appli- 
cable, instead of the much higher normal 
tax rate. 

In addition, the information indicated 
some of the fantastic corporate organ- 
izations and other devices concocted to 
milk these projects of unconscionable 
private profit at public risk. 

In one case, I am advised, companies 
were formed to hold the land, and par- 
alleling building companies got the guar- 
anteed loan for an amount $4 million 
more than the cost of the project and 
pocketed the excess along with salaries 
and fees as a distribution of capital. 
Now the land companies—their land im- 
proved by the construction of the 
project—have mortgaged the land to the 
hilt and distributed the proceeds of the 
loan to the owner-stockholders as “re- 
turn of capital,” which they contend is 
taxable at the capital-gains rate, thus 
greatly reducing their taxes. 

On the basis of this information, de- 
veloped by the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue and analyzed by the staff of the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessen- 
tial Federal Expenditures, as chairman 
of the committee, on June 30, 1953, I 
communicated with Mr. Albert M. Cole, 
Administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, giving him full infor- 
mation as to what I had found out, and 
citing examples, and saying, in part: 

It would be appreciated if you would ad- 
vise me how such high insured loans to bor- 
rowers with so little capital, for projects cost- 
ing so much less, were justified by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. 


On July 23, 1953, Mr. Cole replied, in 
part, as follows: 

I have been advised that with respect to 
the required capital structure of owner- 
corporations, the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration accepted corporations with the 
minimum capitalization required by the laws 
of the jurisdiction in which the corporation 
was formed. 


I interpolate at this point to say that 
one corporation had three stockholders, 
with each one contributing $10. That 
made a total of $30 in the corporation, 
from which they later drew out approxi- 
mately $600,000. 

Mr. Cole continues: 

Undoubtedly the cases to which you refer 
were multi-family housing projects insured 
pursuant to the terms of section 608 of title 
VI of the National Housing Act, this statute 
permitting the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion to insure mortgages up to 80 percent of 
the FHA’s total estimated replacement cost 
of the property or project. 


He acknowledges that is the way it is 
done. It is not the cost of the project, 
but the estimated replacement cost of 
ben project that is taken into considera- 

on. 


Continuing, Mr. Cole said: 


In every instance the mortgagor-corpora- 
tion constructing such a project was required 
to deposit in cash with the mortgagee the 
difference between the mortgage proceeds 
and the FHA’s total estimated replacement 
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cost of the property. The cash so deposited 
with the mortgagee was required to be spent 
on the construction of the project prior to the 
insurance of any advance of mortgage pro- 
ceeds. This deposit in cash was permitted 
to be reduced by the amount of allowable 
fees which the owner or architect waived. In 
addition to this cash deposit, the mortgagor- 
corporation was also required to deposit 114 
percent of the amount of the mortgage as 
cash working capital to assure payment of 
certain obligations to be incurred during the 
construction period not covered by mortgage 
proceeds. 

Title VI of the National Housing Act was 
Veterans’ Emergency Housing and was in- 
tentionally somewhat more liberal than the 
permanent rental housing program now in 
effect. 


He did not make any answer with 
respect to the specific instances I fur- 
nished him, as to why it was that these 
people were permitted to make such an 
exorbitant and inordinate profit. He 
made only a general reply. 

The committee’s examination of the 
records went forward throughout last 
fall. 

The practices which were becoming 
apparent on the part of both the FHA 
and the builders began to look scandal- 
ous. 

Soon after Congress convened, I asked 
Mr. Cole to make available his best in- 
formed official for purposes of going over 
the evidence indicating excessive profits 
if not fraud. He sent Mr. Clyde Powell, 
Assistant Commissioner, Rental Hous- 
ing, of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. 

I personally went over some of the 
cases at length, on two occasions, with 
Mr. Powell. His answers were evasive. 
He was either unaware of what had been 
going on, or he was not frank. 

One thing became clear at this point. 
There were many instances in which in- 
formation on FHA records for loan pur- 
poses, and information on Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau records for tax purposes were 
not the same. 

Meanwhile, the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau had developed its case on the Glen 
Oaks Village project for presentation to 
the United States Tax Court. 

If the Senator from Tennessee will 
listen to this, I think it will answer his 
question. 

This project, located in Queens County, 
N. Y., seemed to embrace many numerous 
practices which had developed under 
section 608—land companies, building 
companies, excessive loans, waiver of fees 
and salaries, distribution of excessive 
loans as return of capital, and so forth. 

When the Government presented its 
case in the court, the owners admitted 
everything and told the court the only 
question at issue was whether the $4 
million of excessive loan at public risk, 
which they had pocketed, was taxable at 
the 25 percent capital gains rate or the 
75 percent normal tax rate. The ques- 
tion is still pending in the court. 

In terms of the tax question there are 
literally hundreds of projects involving 
millions of dollars riding on the decision 
in this case. 

We have examined some 1,800 projects, 
and found more than 700 in all sections 
of the country for which FHA guaranteed 
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loans running into millions of dollars in 
excess of the cost of the projects. 

Besides the Glen Oaks Village project 
where FHA winked at the $5 million 
loan limitation and guaranteed loans 
totaling $24 million for a project costing 
$20 million, there was the Brookside 
Gardens project, the address given as 
Jamaica, N. Y., where 3 stockholder- 
owners with $10 each of common stock 
got a FHA guaranteed loan for $3,382,- 
404, and returned to themselves more 
than $600,000. 

Case after case in the records in my 
Possession indicate that those who in- 
vested a few dollars were able to get 
guaranteed loans running into millions, 
many of which were for amounts far in 
excess of costs. 

There are actually some cases where 
there was no capital investment at all. 

In another case, three stockholders 
reported they invested aggregate capital 
totaling $30, got a FHA guaranteed loan 
of $1,900,000, “leased land from their 
wives”, constructed a project at a cost 
of $1,800,000, distributed more than 
$100,000 among themselves, and sold the 
project during the year following com- 
pletion. 

With such material as this in the 
records, on March 24 I wrote again to 
Administrator Cole asking him spe- 
cifically who was responsible” for ap- 
proving excess loans and permitting 
evasion or avoidance of the law with re- 
spect to the loan limit. 

My letter to Mr. Cole follows: 


Mr. Harry J. Rudick of 25 Broadway, New 
York City, appeared before the Tax Court of 
the United States on March 11 as counsel 
for George M. Gross, Anna Gross and Law- 
rence Morton, owners of a Federal Housing 
Administration housing project known as 
Glen Oaks Village, Queens County, N. Y. 

Mr. Rudick admitted on the record of the 
court that his clients formed numerous 
companies for purposes of applying for FHA 
loans to finance their project in order to 
evade the loan limitations under section 
608 of the old Housing Act. He stated fur- 
ther that they obtained FHA guaranteed 
loans totaling $24 million for the project 
which only cost $20 million. 

I would like to be advised as to who in 
the FHA permitted the evasion of the law 
with respect to the maximum loan and who 
in the FHA was responsible for approving 
aggregate loans $4 million in excess of the 
cost of this project. 

I am advised that similar circumstances 
prevailed with respect to a $3,382,404 loan 
for the Brookside Gardens project which I 
understand carries the FHA file number 
03140002. 

I would like to be advised also as to who 
was responsible for the excessive loan in this 
case. 


On April 1, I received the following 
reply from Mr. Cole: 

I have received your letter of March 24, in 
which you request information regarding 
the FHA-assisted projects known as Glen 
Oaks Village and Brookside Gardens. 

Your request will be given immediate at- 
tention and the information you desire will 
be furnished with the least possible delay. 


That was 3 weeks ago, Mr. President, 
and I have not yet heard from Mr. Cole. 
But evidently, it made some impression 
upon him, because he announced he was 
dismissing some of his officials, and that 
he himself was investigating. I do not 
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think he should investigate himself, 
That is the responsibility of the Con- 
gress. So far as I am concerned, he will 
have to come before the committee of 
which I am chairman, and make answer 
to the statements, unless the members of 
the committee decide to the contrary, 
which I do not believe they will do. 

I wish to say, further, that the dis- 
missal of employees does not satisfy the 
situation. If officials and employees of 
FHA are guilty of criminal acts in all 
these overappraisements—I make no 
charges about that, because I do not 
have the information—dismissal does 
not end the matter. 

The Joint Committee on Reduction 
of Nonessential Federal Expenditures in 
its 12 years of operation has always been 
most meticulous in its policy against 
making information public until it was 
thoroughly accredited. For this reason 
I have refrained to date from publicizing 
this investigation into housing program 
practices, which apparently in many in- 
stances condoned unwarranted profits 
running into millions of dollars, pending 
a determination as to whether there may 
have been shocking fraud and graft. 

Under the circumstances, complete 
dismissal of employees who may have 
been involved should be withheld until 
it can be established whether the prac- 
tices warrant criminal prosecution. 

These scandalous practices cannot be 
passed off lightly with the contention 
that they occurred under section 608 au- 
thority which expired in 1950. 

I am advised that under the existing 
law, builders can still get 100 percent of 
cost. It provides on one side that FHA 
can insure up to 90 percent of the esti- 
mated completed value in one case, and 
the estimated replacement value in an- 
other case, but on the other side it pro- 
vides that borrowers do not have to re- 
turn any part of the loan up to 100 per- 
cent of cost. Thus the practice of 
financing these projects 100 percent at 
Government risk still is permissible. 

Beyond this, the White House and Mr. 
Cole have revealed other scandalous 
practices under the current law in con- 
nection with the title I repair loans. 

Until thorough investigations are made 
by congressional committees, no pre- 
diction can be made as to the extent the 
public and the Government have been 
fleeced in these transactions. Hundreds 
of millions of dollars are involved. 

Who is going to pay back these hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars which have 
been guaranteed by the United States 
Government? They will either be paid 
by the Government, or the rental of those 
who are using the properties will have 
to be increased. Someone must pay the 
money. The banks are not going to 
pay it. 

Mr. President, I simply want to make 
clear the position of the Committee on 
the Reduction of Nonessential Expendi- 
tures. There is no conflict between that 
committee and the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. I recognize the fact 
that the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee has a serious obligation in the 
matter, but likewise the committee of 
which I happen to be chairman has an 
obligation. We have certainly an obli- 
gation to complete the report which we 
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started to make nearly a year ago and 
on which we have been working dili- 
gently. The only reason no publicity 
has been given to it is because it is our 
policy not to make a report unless every- 
thing about it can be documented. We 
could not get the information we needed 
in normal course, so we will have to hold 
hearings in order to get it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
members of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee have no quarrel 
with the able Senator from Virginia. 
However, we do question whether the 
term “nonessential governmental ex- 
penditures” can be stretched to cover 
this question. But we are delighted that 
the Senator became interested in it. I 
rather suspect that he became interested 
in it from the standpoint of the largest 
losses. 

Mr. BYRD. Does the Senator con- 
sider these overvalued loans essential? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not desire to 
engage in an argument with the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. If they are not potential 
nonessential expenditures, they must be 
essential. They would have to be one or 
the other. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not believe it 
ever was the intent of Congress that the 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures should become in- 
volved in housing matters, which are 
100 percent the responsibility of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
But we shall not quarrel over that ques- 
tion. 

As I said a moment ago, I am glad the 
able Senator from Virginia has taken an 
interest in the question, because the 
situation is very, very bad. 

I wish to say that Administrator Cole, 
the President of the United States, and 
others, have been working on the matter 
for many weeks. An organization al- 
ready has been set up to investigate the 
entire situation in the executive depart- 
ment. Only a few days ago it was an- 
nounced that this had been done. 

As is well known, the resignation of 
Federal Housing Administration Com- 
missioner Hollyday was asked for. As- 
sistant Commissioner Clyde L. Powell re- 
signed. He, by the way, has been an 
Assistant Commissioner since 1939. 

Mr. Cole has been investigating the 
matter for some time. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency has re- 
peatedly spoken with officials of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
about the problem. 

In every report the committee has 
made it has cautioned against such prac- 
tices as have been uncovered, and has 
said they might lead to the condition 
which has developed. There is no ques- 
tion now that millions upon millions of 
dollars of so-called windfall profits have 
been made by builders under title 608 
and under other titles. There is no ques- 
tion about that at all. 

The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency plans to investigate and to deter- 
mine exactly who is to blame. I think 
the record should show that the prac- 
tice has been going on for years. I have 
in my possession at the moment the rec- 
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ord of several hundred cases which the 
Internal Revenue Service has uncovered, 
showing windfall profits. 

The committee today asked the Presi- 
dent of the United States to authorize 
the Internal Revenue Service to supply 
the names and addresses of these per- 
sons. But the practice has been continu- 
ing for a number of years; there is noth- 
ing new about it. 

The members of the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency do not intend 
to play politics in the investigation. We 
do not intend to take the position that 
these practices all occurred under the 
previous administrations, although they 
did, as will be proved before we get 
through. That is the fact. But up to 
this time we have not played politics with 
the matter, and we do not intend to do so 
now. However, we do not wish the im- 
pression to be left with the press or with 
the people of the United States that this 
is something which has happened only 
in the last 30, 60, or 90 days, or even 
within the past year, because each and 
every one of the examples which the able 
Senator from Virginia has cited in his 
speech is before our committee at the 
moment and is something which hap- 
pened prior to 1951. 

The committee expects to do the very 
best it can to expose the whole business. 
We wish the able Senator from Virginia 
well in his investigation. We think he 
does not have jurisdiction of the matter, 
but that is for him and his committee to 
decide, not for our committee to decide. 
The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency will proceed with its investigation, 
in the belief that there can be no ques- 
tion that it has jurisdiction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Kuchl in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
may yield to me for 1 minute, without 
losing his right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Texas is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Iappreciate 
the gracious attitude demonstrated by 
the chairman of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, but I would not wish 
the Recor to show that Democratic ad- 
ministrations, either under President 
Roosevelt or President Truman, are com- 
pletely responsible. I do not believe the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency would con- 
tend that we had anything whatsoever to 
do with either the employment of Mr. 
Guy T. O. Hollyday, the deposed Com- 
missioner of Federal Housing, or his 
being dismissed without notice. The 
first time he heard of it was over the 
radio; subsequently he was called by the 
White House and was requested to sub- 
mit his resignation during the night. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp an article entitled “FHA Chief 
Told He Was Out Before Resigning, 
Friends Say; Announcement Received 
Over Radio Before He Was Notified, They 
Report,” published in today’s Washing- 


ton Evening Star. This is something 
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which cannot be blamed on the Demo- 
crats. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FHA Curer Torp He Was Our BEFORE RE- 
SIGNING, FRIENDS SAY—ANNOUNCEMENT 
RECEIVED Over RADO BEFORE He Was 
NOTIFIED, THEY REPORT 
The White House announced President 

Eisenhower’s acceptance of the resignation 
of Guy T. O. Hollyday, deposed Commis- 
sioner of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, before Mr. Hollyday knew he had re- 
signed, friends of the former official said 
today. 

They charged that Mr. Hollyday, former 
Baltimore mortgage banker and stanch ad- 
mirer of General Eisenhower, was “thrown 
to the wolves” by the administration in an 
effort to break the news of Federal housing 
irregularities before a Senate committee 
announced investigation of the alleged scan- 
dals. That investigation was announced 
yesterday by Senator Brno, Democrat, of 
Virginia, chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures. 

Here is the way it happened, according to 
the friends: 

Mr. Hollyday was in Trenton, N. J., Mon- 
day attending a slum clearance school 
sponsored by a home builders’ group. 
Around 6 p. m. he was attending a cocktail 
party of the builders when one of the guests 
told him he had just heard on the radio 
that the President had accepted his resig- 
nation from FHA. 


MAILED RESIGNATION 


A few minutes later, the friends said, Mr. 
Hollyday left the party to answer a tele- 
phone call. Sherman Adams, assistant to 
the President, was on the phone. He told 
Mr. Hollyday General Eisenhower wanted his 
resignation and it should be mailed that 
night. Mr. Hollyday went to his room, wrote 
out the resignation and mailed it to the 
President. 

The former official, who still has nothing 
but praise for the administration, says his 
friends’ story “is not exactly true.” 

He says that as he was leaving a builders’ 
meeting about 5: 30 p. m. he was paged for a 
phone call—he wouldn’t say from whom. 
By the time he got from his room where he 
took the call, to the cocktail party in the 
same hotel the announcement of his resig- 
nation had been received via radio. 

“Those things happen now and then,” 
Mr. Hollyday commented lightly. “I am get- 
ting along all right. And I enjoyed my sup- 
per (after the White House call) I'll tell 

ou.“ 

7 EISENHOWER ANNOUNCEMENT 

White House reporters were told at 4 p. m. 
Monday to expect an important announce- 
ment about 5. It came at 5:45, announce- 
ment of the resignation and that the Presi- 
dent was impounding FHA files. Much ear- 
lier in the day a San Francisco paper ran 
the story that President Eisenhower would 
issue an order in connection with alleged 
housing scandals. Officials still refuse to say 
whether the resignation was asked. 

Actually many of the housing irregulari- 
ties reported by the administration took 
place years before Mr. Hollyday was named to 
FHA a year ago. And, his friends said, he 
has been working with district attorneys in 
investigating home-repair loan rackets in 
several parts of the country. Senator Douc- 
Las, Democrat, of Illinois, revealed that Mr. 
Hollyday told him a month ago that some 
housing complaints had been turned over to 
the Justice Department. 

There has been no charge that Mr. Holly- 
day was involved in the irregularities. It 
was said officially only that he was resigning 
to make way for the investigation of FHA 
activities. But it was added that Mr. Holly- 
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day was aware of the complaints and that he 
did not act. 
LIFELONG DEMOCRAT 

Mr. Hollyday, a lifelong Democrat, worked 
hard for General Eisenhower's election in 
1952. He was rewarded by the FHA appoint- 
ment. He took the job because he wanted 
to be of service to the President. 

“I am just as much interested in helping 
the administration as when I came here,” he 
said last night. “I think I can help the ad- 
ministration now by being polite and not 
talking. I feel I have been very highly re- 
warded by my stay here. I have made friends 
in the administration, and they are still my 
friends.” 

“I am going to Towson, Md., in the morn- 
ing to change my registration from Demo- 
cratic to Republican,” he said. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I am 
not trying to blame anything on the 
previous administrations, but I could 
not help wondering about the statement 
made by the able Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp], who claimed he had not re- 
ceived proper cooperation from Mr. Cole 
and other persons. I merely wanted to 
make clear that under the circumstances, 
Mr. Cole having been in office only about 
a year, and these cases having happened 
prior to his having arrived on the scene, 
it might have taken a little time to dig 
in and get the facts, because he was not 
present when these events occurred. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. But he was 
on the scene when Mr. Hollyday was 
fired. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes, he was; and I 
think that before our investigation is 
concluded, the Senator from Texas will 
be well satisfied with it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. But Mr. 
Hollyday was an appointee of this ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. CAPEHART. He was an ap- 
pointee of this administration; there is 
no question about that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield to me 
for 2 minutes? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield, provided 
I do not lose my right to the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not interested 
in getting into the controversy as to 
which administration or which public 
official might be responsible. I wish to 
commend the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] upon the report which he has 
made. I think the one thing we should 
keep before us is not the question as to 
who might have been responsible, but 
rather the fact that thousands of home- 
owners throughout the country have lost 
millions of dollars. I am confident that 
the Senator from Virginia will pursue the 
investigation which he has started— 
and render his report to the Congress. I 
hope that those who are responsible in 
either administration will be brought to 
justice, letting the chips fall where they 
may. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York for not to exceed 
2 minutes, provided I do not lose my 
right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I was present at the 
meeting of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency this morning, and voted 
to carry on an investigation, because I 
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think the alleged facts concerning Fed- 
eral Housing certainly merit and require 
such an investigation. 

But as to the hearing this morning 
at which Mr. Cole testified, I was not 
at all impressed with the contention that 
the blame, or even a great part of the 
blame, rested with previous Democratic 
administrations. 

After all, the Republicans have been 
in office for 15 months, and from the 
testimony which was given there was no 
indication that any effective steps had 
been taken to correct the situation which 
it is alleged has existed and which prob- 
ably shall exist. Certainly, there was 
nothing whatsoever in the statement of 
Mr. Cole to indicate that, so far as Title 
I is concerned, there were any steps at 
all taken until very recently to stop 
the inequitous alleged practice of en- 
couraging costly and unnecessary re- 
pairs to houses, the loans on which have 
been guaranteed by the Government. 

Certainly nothing has been developed 
thus far which would indicate that the 
blame is wholly or even in greater part 
ascribable to Democratic administra- 
tions. I shall listen to the investigation 
with great attention. I felt it my duty 
to vote for the investigation, and I shall 
watch its course with full care. I would, 
however, urge upon the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, on which I 
have the honor to serve, to withhold his 
judgment and his comments until the 
investigation has proceeded further to 
its conclusion. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I assure the Sen- 
ator from New York that I share his 
hope. I trust that politics can be com- 
pletely left out of the picture, 

Mr. LEHMAN. I nope so. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I think they can 
be, and that we should try to see to it 
that that is done. I simply wished to 
keep the record straight in these 
respects. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I, too, have spoken in 
the hope of keeping the record straight. 


LAST CHANCE IN INDOCHINA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
March 22, I addressed the Senate on In- 
dochina. My reasons for doing so were 
twofold. I wanted, first of all, to call 
attention to this obscure area of crisis 
in Asia. It was my hope that in alerting 
the Senate, I would also alert the Amer- 
ican people. As a Nation we have an 
enormous stake in the outcome of this 
crisis. 

Beyond the desire to bring the Indo- 
chinese situation to the attention of the 
Senate, I had a second reason in dis- 
cussing the matter several weeks ago. 
At the end of this month, the four major 
powers, Great Britain, France, the 
United States, and the Soviet Union, 
will convene at Geneva—with Commu- 
nist China as an interested state—to 
consider the situation in the Far East. 
This conference may well represent the 
climax of the bitter, ruthless war in In- 
dochina. It may decide whether the 
future of the 27 million inhabitants of 
the area shall veer toward freedom or 
totalitarianism. It may determine 
whether this country and other free na- 
tions shall again be subjected to a direct 
aggression launched from east Asia. 
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It may cast the die for or against 
western European unity. In this 
shrunken world of ours all events are in- 
terrelated. The decisions on Indochina 
taken at Geneva will echo not only 
throughout Asia but in Europe and our 
own country as well. 

The Chinese Communists and the 
Russians will enter the Geneva Confer- 
ence in a united front. There is not 
likely to be any pushing and pulling be- 
tween them. There is little doubt as to 
what they want and what they will try 
to obtain at Geneva so far as Indochina 
is concerned. They will seek what they 
have always sought. They will seek in- 
ternational Communist domination of 
this region, or, at the very least, the 
conditions for Communist domination 
in the future. 

But what of the non- Communist 
powers at Geneva? Will they know just 
as clearly what they want? Will they 
go to Geneva with a clarity and a unity 
of purpose which will stand up against 
that of the Communists? Or will they 
stumble into the conference, each in his 
own peculiar way and for his own imme- 
diate ends? Will the non- Communist 
powers know beforehand and establish 
beforehand the minimum conditions 
that are essential to prevent Commu- 
nist control of Indochina and beyond, 
all of southeast Asia? 

These were the questions which led me 
to raise the issue of Indochina on the 
floor of the Senate several weeks ago; 
these questions, and, as I mentioned be- 
fore, a desire to lift the obscurity which 
has surrounded this subject and kept 
knowledge of it from the American 
people. 

Since that time we have had more 
light on the Indochinese situation. The 
vicious battle at Dien Bien Phu has 
helped to focus the attention of the press 
on the situation. The Secretary of State 
is now in Europe conferring with the 
Western European Powers. The admin- 
istration last week finally took several 
Members of Congress into its confidence. 
I regret to say, however, that, to the best 
of my knowledge, the administration has 
not yet seen fit to include the chairman 
and the ranking minority members of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee or 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
in its trust. I hope that this was not an 
intentional oversight, and that it will be 
rectified before the opening of the con- 
ference in Geneva. 

Light has also been shed on the Indo- 
chinese crisis by the illuminating re- 
marks which have been made on the 
floor of the Senate in recent days. I re- 
fer to the admirable addresses of the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] on 
April 5 and that of the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] on April 
6. I commend these addresses and the 
remarks of the distinguished majority 
leader [Mr. KNow.Lanp], the able Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson], the 
able Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEN- 
nis], and others to those Members of 
the Senate who were unable to be present 
when they were delivered. I commend 
them for their penetrating analysis of 
the problem, their sincerity, and their 
forthright facing of the facts. 

While the Senate may discuss this 
problem, and the press may write about 
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it, the President and the Secretary of 
State must bear the responsibility for 
dealing with the situation. They, and 
they alone, must lay down our official 
policy, with respect to Indochina, in clear 
and unmistakable language. 

On March 30, Secretary Dulles ad- 
dressed himself to this policy in a speech 
before the Overseas Press Club. He has 
since elaborated on that statement on 
several occasions. His current conversa- 
tions in France and Britain lend addi- 
tional emphasis to the policy. 

It is clear now that the administra- 
tion believes our strategic stake in Indo- 
china is very great. It is also clear that 
we have been committed very deeply in 
Indochina, probably even to the extent 
of military action by American forces. 

It is not clear, however, that the poli- 
cies of the administration have yet es- 
tablished the minimum conditions i to 
prevent Communist seizure of Indochina 
without full-scale war. It is not clear 
that these conditions are even under- 
stood by the administration. 

It is for this reason that I have sought 
the floor today to speak again on Indo- 
china. In a few days the Secretary of 
State will be in Geneva. When that 
time comes, it will be too late to im- 
provise solutions. It will be too late to 
prevent a settlement negotiated from 
weakness rather than strength. It will 
be too late, in short, to keep Indochina 
from falling or slipping into the net of 
Communist totalitarianism, or, perhaps, 
this country from an equally disastrous 
full-scale military involvement in the 
conflict. 

The Secretary will go to Geneva with 
the best wishes of all of us for success. 
His burden will be great, and he will need 
the support of a united Nation. Al- 
though there has not been the kind of 
bipartisan consultation that there should 
have been from the very beginning on 
this and other issues, he shall not lack 
bipartisan support in his mission. The 
Secretary will carry to Geneva our hopes 
for a solution that will end the bloodshed 
in Indochina, if he can accomplish this 
without the loss of Indochina to the 
Communists. 

But are hopes enough? Are hopes a 
substitute for the actions which are 
necessary, which must be taken to pre- 
vent either a settlement of appeasement 
or our full military commitment in Indo- 
china? 

When I spoke on March 22, I said: 

There is still time, even before the 
Geneva Conference opens, to rally the forces 
of freedom to meet the situation in Indo- 
china. There is still time to assert a positive 
purposeful leadership. There is still time, 
but it is running short. Will we make use 
of it before it is too late? 


Mr. President, I ask that question 
again, today: Will we make use of the 
time that is left us before it is too late? 
In these remaining days the free nations 
have, I believe, what may be a last 
chance in Indochina. 

I am not an alarmist. I do not wish 
to suggest that the world will be turned 
upside down overnight by what is or is 
not done at Geneva. I do believe, how- 
ever, that patterns may be set at Geneva 
which will determine the future not only 
of Indochina but of all southeast Asia. 
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Patterns may be set which might well 
influence the entire political fabric of 
the French Republic and touch on every 
aspect of Western European unity. Pat- 
terns may be set which will determine 
whether aggression shall again gather 
force on the shores of the South China 
seas to be hurled at this Nation from 
across the Pacific. This was the pattern 
of the Japanese aggression in the last 
decade. Willit be the pattern of another 
totalitarian aggression out of the East 
in the next? 

This need not be the case if the free 
nations see clearly their objectives in 
Indochina, and act boldly and firmly to 
achieve them. 

What are the objectives we seek? 
What are these objectives for which the 
French have fought so long? 

What are the objectives for which we 
have already provided probably 82 
billion of aid to support the war in 
Indochina? 

What are the objectives for which 
thousands of Indochinese nationalists in 
the three Associated States of Vietnam, 
Laos, and Cambodia have risked their 
lives, for which brother has fought 
brother in this ugly, shadowy war of the 
jungles and the deltas? 

These objectives have often been de- 
scribed in unflattering terms by those 
who oppose our participation in the con- 
fiict. They will assert that the French 
are in Indochina to cling to an out- 
moded empire for profit or for reasons 
of false pride. They will declare that 
the Indochinese nationalists who oppose 
the Communists are corrupt, and serv- 
ants of the French. They will say that 
the United States pours out its wealth 
for imperialistic ends, or if not because 
of imperialism, out of stupidity. 

Let me say that elements that are base 
and unworthy manage to infiltrate into 
all worthwhile undertakings. I have no 
doubt that this is no less true in the 
Indochinese situation than it is in any 
other human situation. But I find it 
hard to believe that unworthy elements 
or motivations are preponderant in In- 
dochina. I find it hard to believe that 
year after year the French people would 
countenance the spilling of the blood of 
their sons for a base purpose. I find 
it hard to believe that the President of 
the United States and the administra- 
tion would associate this country with 
a base purpose and would underwrite its 
cost at a current rate of more than a 
billion dollars a year. I find it hard 
to believe that the Indochinese national- 
ists would continue in this struggle, 
would risk their lives and fortunes, for 
a base purpose. 

If there were a significant degree of 
truth in these cynical charges, it would 
have been the duty of the President and 
the Secretary of State to have reported 
it to the American people long ago. It 
would have been their duty to adjust 
American foreign policies accordingly. 
They have not so reported. They have 
intensified, rather than changed, their 
policy of commitment in that area. 

There must be, then, only one reason 
for pursuing the struggle in Indochina. 
It is the only reason which makes sense. 
In this reason, the interests of the 
French, the Indochinese, and ourselves 
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converge. It is that the people of the 
Indochinese states shall have a right to 
work out their destiny in freedom, se- 
cure from the threat of alien domination 
which presently emanates from Com- 
munist China. This is the sole practical 
aim, and the only morally justified aim 
for the sacrfices that are being made. 
If we can realize this aim, each nation 
who participates in the struggle will 
serve its own best interests. 

The French will be able to withdraw 
in time from Indochina, from this strug- 
gle which has cost them so dearly. They 
will be able to withdraw, not in disgrace, 
not in humiliation, but in keeping with 
the finest tradition of their civilization. 
They will withdraw with a sense of mis- 
sion fulfilled. They will have made one 
more contribution to the growth of world 
freedom and culture. Mr. President, the 
French will find that the bonds they have 
forged over the last century with the 
Indochinese will be stronger in the 
equality of liberty than they were when 
Indochina was administered in inequal- 
ity as a colony. The French then will 
be able to turn their great diplomatic 
and military capacities to Europe and 
the solution of its many pressing prob- 
lems. 

For ourselves, the freedom of the peo- 
ple of Indochina and their security from 
aggressive totalitarianism are all we seek. 
They will be ample recompense for the 
contributions we have made to the strug- 
gle. If Indochina emerges free, it will 
mean that our country will be safe from 
a repetition of the kind of aggression 
that in the last decade plunged us into 
World War II. International commu- 
nism will be denied strategic military 
bases from which to launch such an 
aggression. It will be denied the stra- 
tegic raw materials of Indochina and 
the rest of southeast Asia. It will be 
denied the surplus rice of the area—the 
rice on which the armies of Asia march. 

If Indochina emerges free, moreover, 
it will mean an extension of fundamental 
principles in which we believe. These 
are the principles which brought free- 
dom to this Nation in 1776, and so recent- 
ly have found renewed expression in the 
Philippines, Indonesia, Burma, India, 
and Pakistan. 

Mr. President, for the peoples of the 
three associated states of Indochina, 
success in this united endeavor will open 
an era of liberty. They shall have the 
opportunity to deal in their own way, 
and in keeping with their own national 
genius, with the accumulated ills of cen- 
turies past and the challenges of the 
future. 

This, then, if I may repeat it, is the 
real purpose of the struggle: the com- 
plete freedom of the three states of Indo- 
china, Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia, 
and their security from aggressive, total- 
itarian domination. 

Mr. President, when I returned from 
Indochina, last October, I reported to 
the Foreign Relations Committee and to 
the Senate that a satisfactory solution 
to the conflict was possible. I indicated 
then that there were three essential ele- 
ments in the solution: first, that the 
French stay with the military situation 
until such time as the Indochinese na- 
tionalists had gathered sufficient 
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strength to defend themselves; and fur- 
ther, that the French pursue a course 
leading to the establishment of genuine 
independence in the area; second, that 
the United States continue to supply the 
materials needed by the non-Commu- 
nist forces, but refrain from committing 
its own armed strength in the area; 
third, that the three nationalist states 
put down roots in their respective peo- 
ples and develop the will to fight for 
freedom and the necessary popular sup- 


port to gain it. 


Mr. President, why, first of all, is it 
necessary for the French military forces 
to remain in Indochina for the present? 
It is necessary for this reason, if none 
other: their withdrawal at this time 
would bring about the immediate col- 
lapse of nationalist resistance. Native 
armies have not yet been formed that 
can stand alone against the Communist- 
led Viet Minh. The latter have been 
building their military strength for 
years, and are heavily supported from 
Communist China. Early in this strug- 
gle the Viet Minh Communists wrapped 
themselves in the cloak of nationalism 
and social reform, and so developed con- 
siderable popular support. This cloak, 
although tattered by the obvious nature 
of Chinese intervention, still remains 
relatively intact. It will take time for it 
to disintegrate. By the same token it 
will take repeated assurances—deeds, not 
words—to convince the people of Indo- 
china that the nationalists, rather than 
the Communists, really represent their 
best interests and their hopes for full 
independence from colonial rule. 

Until these two ideas are firmly es- 
tablished—namely, that the Viet Minh 
are the tools of international commu- 
nism, while the nationalists represent 
true freedom and national progress— 
the vast majority of the Indochinese 
people at best will continue to sit on the 
fence. At worst, they will actively op- 
pose the national governments of the 
three states, the French, and ourselves. 
These are blunt and unpleasant words, 
but the time has come to speak them. 

French military support, then, is es- 
sential if resistance to communism in 
Indochina is to be maintained until the 
nationalist governments are able to 
stand on their own feet. So, too, is con- 
tinued material support from this coun- 
try. France, heavily committed in 
Europe and elsewhere, cannot alone bear 
this financial burden, or even a major 
part of it. The national governments 
of the three states do not begin to com- 
mand the necessary resources. Without 
our continuing material aid, as without 
the French military effort, the resistance 
to communism in Indochina would col- 
lapse. 

Without the determination of the In- 
dochinese nationalist leaders to establish 
themselves firmly in the hearts of their 
people, the effort in Indochina is also 
doomed to eventual failure. It will not 
be easy for some of these leaders so to 
establish themselves. Many of them are 
former officials of the French colonial 
system. Some are still French citizens. 
Others have permitted their French 
training to separate them from their 
people rather than to equip them to help 
their people. I do not condemn these 
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leaders for this state of affairs. I do 
say, however, that the time has come for 
them to lead; and if they are to lead 
they must be willing to work with and 
through their people. The tides of na- 
tionalism are sweeping through Indo- 
china. They are powerful, irresistible 
tides. Those who understand the tides, 
those who do not fear them, will sail with 
them—and, in the long run, only those. 

In this way lies the hope of rallying 
popular support to the national govern- 
ments of the three states. In this way 
genuine national armies can be built 
which will remain loyal to the cause of 
these governments. 

If these three elements—French mili- 
tary and political action aimed at inde- 
pendence, continued aid from the United 
States, and popular leadership on the 
part of the national governments—had 
been present in the past, we would be go- 
ing into the Geneva conference with 
high hopes for a successful termination 
of the conflict. As it is, we face that 
conference under a threatening cloud of 
appeasement. 

What has gone wrong? Where does 
the failure lie? It does not lie in the 
French military effort. ‘The French 
Union forces in the area number 10 light 
divisions of 240,000 men. ‘Twenty-six 
per cent of the commissioned officers of 
France and 37 percent of the noncom- 
missioned are serving in Indochina. The 
French have lost 16,000 killed. Dien 
Bien Phu is not a symbol of military de- 
featism. It is a symbol of the highest 
courage and devotion to duty. The re- 
sistance of this isolated fort is in keep- 
ing with the finest tradition of the value 
of French arms. 

Nor does the failure lie in the falter- 
ing of American assistance. The flow of 
aid has been stepped up steadily until 
it now meets, at the least, all reasonable 
demands of the French-Indochinese 
forces. It covers three-quarters of the 
total cost of the Indochinese war. 

So great has been this aid that, in my 
opinion, it has carried us to the brink of 
full-scale involvement. We have sent 
equipment. We have sent technicians. 
We are even paying for General Chen- 
nault’s private flyers to help supply the 
resistance. Can we go much further 
without war? I have never heard a se- 
rious complaint voiced on the inade- 
quacy of American aid. I have never 
heard a serious opinion advanced to the 
effect that the intervention of American 
combat forces, except on a massive scale, 
would make a significant difference in 
the military situation in Indochina. 
And I do not believe that there should 
be such intervention. If the war in In- 
dochina is a part of the larger resistance 
to totalitarian aggression, the sacrifices 
must be equitably borne by the free na- 
tions. We have carried our share of the 
fighting in Korea. As the distinguished 
majority leader has pointed out, we have 
a right to expect others to carry theirs 
in this conflict. 

As it is now, the anti-Communist 
armed forces total more than 500,000 
men as against a Viet Minh Communist 
military strength, both regular and ir- 
regular, which does not exceed 300,000 
effectives. ‘The Chinese Communists 
ship these forces probably 5,000 tons of 
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supplies a month, for which, according 
to reliable reports, they pay in opium 
and raw materials. We ship the French 
and the nationalist forces many thou- 
sands of tons more a month for which 
they do not pay. 

If iv were a matter of military aid 
alone, this war would have long since 
ended in victory. But it is not a matter 
of American military aid alone, just as 
it is not a matter of the French military 
effort alone. The tendency to think of 
the struggle in Indochina as a purely 
military one has only served to obscure 
the real source of the difficulty. 

In my opinion, the failure lies not in 
the military but in the political realm. 
We have lost sight of the fundamental 
objective. If I may reiterate that objec- 
tive, the only realistic objective, it is 
that the peoples of the Indochinese 
states shall have a right to work out 
their destiny in freedom, secure from the 
threat of totalitarian domination. 

Last July 3, the French announced, 
in effect, that independence for the 
three states of Laos, Cambodia, and Viet- 
nam was their political objective in the 
struggle in Indochina. Months have 
gone by but the specific agreements to 
carry out this pledge have yet to be nego- 
tiated except in the case of Laos. 

I believe such agreements will eventu- 
ally be reached but will they be reached 
in time? Unless it is clear that the 
national governments of the three states 
have a future that is unequivocally free, 
they will not really fight in this struggle. 
Moreover, without a clear-cut promise of 
full freedom, no native army is likely to 
be formed in Indochina which can be 
trusted not to go over to the enemy 
once it has been trained and equipped 
and the opportunity presents itself. 
Without this promise, there will be 
neither victory nor honorable peace in 
Indochina, 

From the French point of view, the 
delay in reaching the agreements stems 
primarily from the desire that the three 
states remain within the French Union. 

To this, I can only say that there is 
no true union which is not based on the 
equality and the free will of the partners, 
I cannot believe that France, the spirit 
of France which is one of the strongest 
forces of liberty in the Western World, 
would countenance for long any other 
kind of union. I do not know if the 
Indochinese states will elect to remain 
in the French Union once they have ob- 
tained their freedom. I do know that if 
they are compelled to remain against 
their wish, they will make sorry part- 
ners. 

I may also point out that the entire 
experience in the transition from colo- 
nialism to self-government since the end 
of World War II clearly illustrates the 
wisdom of permitting a free choice in 
this matter. Our bonds with the Philip- 
pines have never been more secure or 
intimate than they are today. The pres- 
ent relations between Britain and Pakis- 
tan and India are on a level of coopera- 
tion and cordiality that was never 
matched during the era of colonial coer- 
cion. If there is any lesson to be learned 
from these experiences, it is that the 
good which exists in the ties between a 
colonial country and a holding power is 
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heightened and made more enduring in 
freedom and equality. If these rights 
are denied a colonial country beyond the 
time of their ripening, then the good in 
the ties will be lost in a passion of mu- 
tual hatred and resentment. 

The desire for national freedom and 
equality is real in Indochina today. It 
finds expression in the nationalism that 
is now surging through the area. In 
my report to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee last October, I said: 

The problem for France and, in an indirect 
sense, for ourselves, is to treat with this 
political reality [of nationalism] in a man- 
ner which will insure that full independence, 
once achieved, will not immediately be nul- 
lified in the onrush of international com- 
munism. It is a problem that has both 
moral and practical aspects. This country 
is committed by belief, tradition, and prac- 
tice to policies of supporting the right to 
self-government of people able and willing 
to assume the responsibilities of self-govern- 
ment. Moral aspects apart, failure to utilize 
the indigenous power inherent in national- 
ism merely serves to increase immeasurably 
the cost to ourselves and to France of pre- 
venting the Communists from seizing Indo- 
china and it could even throw the entire 
issue into doubt. 


The failure so far to reach agreement 
in Paris on the terms of full independ- 
ence is a failure to understand fully the 
power of nationalism in this struggle 
against communism, It results, in ef- 
fect, in the need for greater sacrifices 
of French manpower and greater aid 
from the United States. It is, however, 
only a part of the political failure. In 
the same report last October, I also said: 

The political problems of the Associated 
States will not end with the achievement 
of full independence. * * * The basic prob- 
lem which confronts all three governments 
and particularly that of Vietnam is to put 
down firm roots in their respective popu- 
lations. They will be able to do so only if 
they evolve in accord with popular senti- 
ment and if they deal competently with 
such basic problems as illiteracy, public 
health, excessive population in the deltas, 
inequities in labor and land tenure, and 
village and agricultural improvement. 
Finally, it is essential that there be a con- 
stant raising of the ethical standards of 
government and a determination to use the 
armies, now in the process of formation, 
strictly for national rather than private pur- 
poses. Failure in these fundamental re- 
sponsibilities of self-government will result 
in the achievement of the shadow rather 
than the substance of independence. 


It is generally acknowledged, I am 
sorry to say, that there has been failure 
in this respect on the part of some of 
the Indochinese nationalist leaders. It 
would not be appropriate for me to dis- 
cuss the personalities in other govern- 
ments. Yet, competent observers in 
Indochina have pointed repeatedly to 
the mistrust of the people of Indochina 
for some of the nationalist leaders. 
There is apparently considerable feeling 
that they do not represent the aspira- 
tions of the ordinary people and that 
they are concerned not with the prob- 
lems of the ordinary people but only 
with their own welfare, profit, and pleas- 
ure. Some have also slipped into a pat- 
tern of petty factionalism, which in the 
end may destroy them. 
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If I may be blunt, I do not believe that 
the nationalists have seriously begun to 
undercut the strength of the Communist 
movement because they have not yet se- 
riously begun to respond to the needs of 
their people. 

I have spoken of the political failure of 
the French and of the Indochinese lead- 
ers. I speak now of our own. The Chief 
of Staff of our Armed Forces, speaking 
in Washington on March 22, is quoted as 
stating that “the French are going to 
win. It is a fight that is going to be fin- 
ished with our help.” If this is a correct 
quotation, then I am compelled to ask, 
What about the Indochinese people? Is 
this simply a war which concerns us and 
the French, and in which the people 
whose country is being fought over are 
relegated to the sidelines? If there are 
too many inappropriate statements like 
this one, the Indochinese will, indeed, 
remain on the sidelines and leave the 
struggle to us. If they do so, the entire 
moral justification of our participation 
will collapse. 

We have given our military aid un- 
stintingly in Indochina. We have sent 
our technicians. But we have not yet 
spoken clearly and succinctly of our po- 
litical objectives in this area. Secretary 
Dulles has said that we would prevent 
Indochina from falling to the Commu- 
nists by united action. United action of 
whom? Of the Western Powers alone? 
Does the term “united action” include 
Asian nations as well? Does it include 
at least the Indochinese people? If it 
does, it seems that their representatives 
might have been invited to attend the 
Geneva Conference. Such vague termi- 
nology can only serve to confuse the 
issue in Indochina and the effort which 
is being made to keep the region out of 
the hands of Communist tyranny. 

The administration has never yet 
made clear in unequivocal terms, more- 
over, whether or not this country seeks 
the full independence of the three Asso- 
ciated States. It has hinted at this as 
our policy. It has inferred this as our 
policy. But it has never stated in clear- 
cut language that this is our policy. 

I was much impressed by the remarks 
of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] who said in his admirable 
speech on this subject a few days ago: 

The time to study, to doubt, to review, and 
revise * * * is now. 


This is the thought, which has moved 
me to speak today. I have reviewed what 
I believe to be the failures which have 
led us and other free nations to the im- 
passe at which we now find ourselves, 
Only a few days remain before the Ge- 
neva Conference. If we go into that 
conference without change in the pres- 
ent state of affairs, the most we can hope 
for is a postponement of the crisis which 
sooner or later must be faced. At worst, 
we can expect an unmitigated disaster. 
Out of this conference may come a truce, 
which will insure ultimate Communist 
control of Indochina with all that im- 
plies for our own security and the secu- 
rity of other free nations. 

Out of this conference may come a 
major upheaval in the internal political 
structure of France. Out of this con- 
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ference may come the collapse of all 
plans for the united defense of Western 
Europe. Out of this conference may 
come, in the last analysis, world war ITI. 

There may still be a chance before the 
Geneva meeting for the free nations to 
stand up successfully in this crisis. 
They must make clear once and for all 
what this struggle in Indochina means. 
They must demonstrate that they are 
engaged in a truly “united action,” not 
on behalf of a single nation or group of 
nations, but on behalf of freedom. 

What is needed now is action along 
the following lines: 

First. Declaration by the French that 
their sole purpose in Indochina is to 
secure the full national independence of 
the three states of Vietnam, Cambodia, 
and Laos; 

Second. Endorsement of this declara- 
tion by the United States and other free 
nations; 

Third. Resumption of negotiations in 
Paris or Saigon to set a date for the full 
independence of all three of the asso- 
ciated states; 

Fourth. Establishment of the machin- 
ery for the progressive transfer of full 
sovereignty to the three states, including 
optional arrangements to permit the 
Indochinese to remain in the French 
Union only if they so elect; 

Fifth. Appointment of three separate 
United States Ambassadors or Ministers 
to Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos; 

Sixth. Convening of constituent politi- 
cal assemblies in the three Indochinese 
States with a view to reorganizing their 
governments on the basis of more popu- 
lar representation; 

Seventh. Relinquishment of French 
citizenship by all nationalist leaders now 
holding such citizenship. 

Action along these lines does not con- 
stitute a panacea for the situation in 
Indochina. It does not guarantee a 
cheap, an easy, or a quick way out of the 
morass. Totalitarian communism is 
strong in Asia and will not yield easily to 
the forces of freedom. Action along 
these lines, however, can prevent the 
Geneva Conference from ending in dis- 
aster. It can clarify the objectives of 
the struggle in Indochina. It can lay 
the groundwork for a legitimate and re- 
sponsible consideration of the situation 
by the United Nations. 

This may be the last chance in Indo- 
china. The time to take it is now. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I com- 
mend the Senator from Montana for his 
very frank statement and for the mod- 
erate position he takes, I should like to 
ask him one question. 

In the Geneva Conference do we not 
face two grave dangers? Suppose the 
Soviets and the Indochinese Communists 
advocate the steps which the Senator 
himself has proposed as being wise for 
us to take today, and they are acted upon 
favorably. Does that not drive the 
Indochinese nationalists and all the 
other groups in Indochina into the hands 
of the Communists? Would they not 
then regard the Communists as their 
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close friends? 
grave dangers? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am sure the Sen- 
ator from Colorado is correct. If there 
should be a negotiated truce or settle- 
ment, I do not see how anyone but the 
Communists could win, no matter how 
it looks at the present time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Does not 
that make it all-important that our po- 
sition be completely clarified prior to the 
opening of the Geneva Conference? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I could not possi- 
bly agree more than I do with the Sena- 
tor’s statement. 

UNITED STATES PROTECTS AND DEFENDS COLONIAL 
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Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. First, I should like 
to congratulate the Senator on bringing 
the subject before the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am not the first 
one to bring it before the Senate. 

Mr. MALONE. Following the state- 
ment of the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Kennepy] of a few days ago, I 
should like to ask the Senator this 
question: What would be our position 
in Indochina if we send our troops there 
and it resulted in an all-out war? How 
long could our troops remain there? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Once a decision 
has been made, it is up to us all, regard- 
less of party, to support the decision. If 
we become involved in Indochina, there 
is a 50-50 chance, in my opinion, that 
Red China will become involved in Indo- 
china, too, and that also Red China will 
once again reopen the Korean struggle. 
Then we shall be on the mainland of 
Asia, whether we like it or not, and the 
net result may well be that we may not 
only be engaged in a war for a long, long 
time, but in the meantime, even West- 
ern Europe, its industrial potential as 
well as its people, will fall prey to Com- 
munist aggression. 

Mr. MALONE. There is no doubt, I 
suppose, in anyone’s mind that Red 
China is behind the war in Indochina at 
this time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. None at all. 

Mr. MALONE. If Russia should offi- 
cially enter the conflict, and we should 
send our men to Indochina, as we sent 
them to Korea, even if we were winning, 
how long does the Senator think we 
could keep our men on the Asian main- 
land? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would not know 
how long; no one can answer that ques- 
tion, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to say 
to the distinguished Senator that many 
military strategists think we could not 
even get our men out of Indochina. 
We could neither feed them nor get 
them out. They would be prisoners, 
dead, or on the way to the salt mines 
in a relatively short time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. At the present 
time it would be a physical impossibility 
for the French to withdraw from Indo- 
china, because the roads from Hanoi 
consist of one rail line and one highway. 
We could not get troops away from 
there, because we could not get suf- 
ficient means to transport them, That 
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is one of the chances we take and why 
it is impossible at the present time for 
the French to withdraw. 

Mr. MALONE. It is, of course, an 
impossibility. If an all-out war should 
start, our boys would be either prisoners 
of war or be cut to pieces. 

I should also like to ask the Senator 
from Montana this question: Have there 
been any indications that the French are 
fighting for anything except to hold a 
colonial possession? If there should be 
an all-out war, and we should fight and 
finally win, France would expect to get 
back its colonial possessions, just as 
England went back into the Malayan 
States after World War II. Is there 
any indication that France wishes to 
free Indochina? Or does she wish to 
hold it as a colonial nation, with low 
wage and living standards so that there 
is a profit to the French? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In my opinion, 
there are indications that France wants 
to give up its colonial control of Indo- 
china, and wants to pull out of that area. 
The only thing it would not like would 
be the retention within the French Union 
of the three Indochinese states. I think 
the war is costing the French so much, 
in addition to what we have put into 
it, that they are sick and tired of it. 
All they can see is the continued loss of 
men and money. I am convinced in my 
own mind that, on the basis of the July 
3 statement by France, she wants to give 
these little nations their independence, 
but she seems to be afraid to take the 
final step which will guarantee victory 
for them in their fight for the inde- 
pendence of their own countries. 

Mr. MALONE. I understand the Sen- 
ator was in Saigon during the past year. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I was there for a 
couple of weeks. 

Mr. MALONE. I was there in 1948. I 
took occasion to go review a part of the 
area, and I saw many of the nationalists. 
We have every reason to believe that the 
situation has not materially changed. 
We are giving them, just as we are giving 
every other colonial nation throughout 
the world, the choice of communism or a 
continuation of their colonial status. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is a choice be- 
tween communism and freedom. 

Mr. MALONE. That is not evident. I 
ask the distinguished Senator if he can 
refer us to any document indicating that 
the French are offering them freedom. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I pointed out in my 
speech the fact that an agreement has 
been reached between them and the Re- 
public of France. According to informa- 
tion coming from responsible Cambo- 
dians, they are about 80 percent along 
the way toward an agreement. Negotia- 
tions are in progress, and duties have 
been turned over to them which formerly 
were performed by the French. 

Mr. MALONE. I know of no agree- 
ment at this time, and there is none in 
prospect, except one which would hold 
Indochina as some kind of a satellite 
nation, continuing to contribute to the 
support of the French nation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No; I would not use 
that term. I believe the French will give 
them full independence. If they want to 
come back into the French Union, that 
is their responsibility. 
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Mr. MALONE. Is there any agreement 
that if they do not want to remain in the 
French Union they do not have to do so? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Not at the present 
time. I should not be surprised if such 
om agreement is being seriously consid- 
ered. 

Mr. MALONE. It takes more to sur- 
prise the Senator than it does to surprise 
me. I should be very much surprised if 
they are offered anything except some 
kind of a deal which would result in 
France continuing to receive an income 
from Indochina. 

When the Atlantic Pact was signed, I 
said on this Senate floor in debate, “What 
we are doing is guaranteeing the integ- 
rity of the colonial system throughout 
the world.” That was denied. But we 
were agreeing to go to war when the 
empire-minded nations, England, France, 
Netherlands, and Belgium were in war. 
We have no control over their actions 
and they would go to war to protect their 
colonial systems. In protecting their 
colonial systems they claim they are 
fighting communism. 

The colonial nations never have been 
given a choice to become entirely inde- 
pendent. We have not said that they 
should have independence. Did I not 
understand the Senator to say that we 
as a nation had not made our position 
clear? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is en- 
titled to his own opinion, but so far as 
the NATO agreement is concerned, it 
does not apply to colonial areas; it ap- 
plies to the home countries. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
3 from Montana yield for a ques- 

on? 
u Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. MALONE. Has the Senator heard 
of any of those areas into which we have 
gone to protect either England, Belgium, 
or France that have received any free- 
dom from their colonial status? Have 
they not sent troops in to protect their 
possessions? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I know of no in- 
tervention in the Belgian Congo or in 
Malaya or any other place 

Mr. MALONE. There was a war in 
Malaya. We conquered the Japanese 
people and the English moved back in 
and are continuing the same colonial 
domination—continuing to dominate the 
production and trade just the same as 
France has done in Indochina for 100 
years. 

Is it not time that we define our ob- 
jectives? 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend my distinguished colleague 
from Montana for the very fine contri- 
bution he has made here today. This 
is not the first contribution he has made 
in connection with a thorough, adequate 
discussion of conditions in Indochina. 

I desire to say to my distinguished 
colleague that it seems to me that all this 
discussion points p the necessity of 
the administration, through the Presi- 
dent of the United States, coming to 
Congress and defining not only the im- 
mediate problems, but also the long- 
range problems, which confront us in 
Indochina. 
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The distinguished Senator from Mon- 
tana has pointed out very effectively to- 
day the immediate needs and also the 
long-range requirements with which we 
are confronted. I think the Senate as a 
body will stand behind the President 
of the United States. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to know where we are to stand if we 
do not know what the policy is. 

I wish to take the opportunity once 
again to commend the Senator upon his 
distinguished contrib:tion and upon his 
effort to try to solve this critical prob- 
lem. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Martin in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Montana yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield, provided I 
do not lose my right to the floor. 

Mr. GORE. I have followed very 
closely the provocative and able address 
delivered by the junior Senator from 
Montana. I underscored two sentences 
of the Senator’s speech, in order that I 
might later make inquiry of him with 
respect thereto. I read from his speech, 
as follows: 

It is clear, now, that the administration 
believes our strategic stake in Indochina is 
very great. 


I wish to say to the able Senator from 
Montana that I certainly agree with him 
that for us the stakes are great. 

The next sentence I wish to read is 
this: 

It is also clear that we have been com- 
mitted very deeply in Indochina, probably 
even to the extent of military action by 
American forces. 


By what process does the able Senator 
from Montana think we have been com- 
mitted thus deeply? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I may say to the 
Senator from Tennessee that the only 
information I get is what I read in the 
newspapers or what I happen to hear. 
What I am about to say not only ap- 
peared in a column in yesterday’s news- 
paper but I heard it a week or so ago, 
and it was to the effect that the leader- 
ship of the Senate and the House, and 
the ranking members of the Committees 
on Armed Services, had met with Mr. 
Dulles and Admiral Radford, and that at 
one of the meetings two possibilities were 
raised. 

The first was the possibility known as 
limited action, which supposedly had to 
do with sending planes from carriers in 
the region of Indochina. 

The other possibility was the adoption 
of a resolution authorizing the President 
of the United States to take such action 
as might be necessary. 

The first of these limited actions, of 
course, if what I heard was true, would 
mean our actual involvement. 

People can talk all they wish about our 
air support and air strikes, but any time 
such action is taken, it will not be long 
before the foot soldier will have to move 
in. 

So far as the resolution possibility is 
concerned, if there was such a proposal, 
I think that if such a resolution should 
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be agreed to, it would mean the abdica- 
tion of responsibility by Congress, and 
I should be very much opposed to it. I 
think Congress ought to be informed, 
and informed minutely, of events as they 
are developing. 

Mr. GORE. Is the Senator from Mon- 
tana in a position to be more explicit 
about the resolution to which he has 
made reference? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No; I have just 
heard rumors about it. I could not give 
any definite information about it. I 
know, for example, that it appeared in a 
newspaper column in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of yesterday, but 
I have no reference to the column which 
mentioned it. I picked up the informa- 
tion about 4 or 5 days or a week ago. 
I do not know whether it is true or false. 
That is why I have called it a rumor. 

Mr. GORE. I hope the Senator from 
Montana realizes that when I submit 
these inquiries, I do not wish to appear 
unduly critical either of him or of the 
administration at this critical time. I 
should like to know if the able Senator 
from Montana considers that when the 
President of the United States makes a 
public statement, public to the world, 
that the United States cannot afford to 
permit Communist domination of the 
Indochina Peninsula, the integrity of the 
United States of America is put at stake 
before the eyes of the world, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. I should say in reply that there 
are various ways in which the assertion 
by the President could perhaps be an- 
swered. 

Mr. GORE. If we, the United States, 
are committed so deeply as the able 
junior Senator from Montana seems to 
think that we are, does he not believe 
it is time for the administration to re- 
consider the 30-percent reduction in the 
budget for the United States Army? If, 
indeed, we are teetering on the brink of 
another war, is now the time to make 
drastic reductions in the size of the 
United States Army and Marine Corps, 
and to “mothball” ships of our Navy? 
Just how does the so-called New Look 
policy fit into the more recently an- 
nounced policies of President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary Dulles? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. As the Senator 
knows, if it comes to more extensive 
commitments, there will be no New Look, 
as such; although really I do not know 
what the New Look is. It has the ear- 
marks of things which happened dur- 
ing the time when Louis Johnson was 
Secretary of Defense, and the Nation was 
said to have had so much strength that, 
as a result, if anyone had attacked us 
at 4:45 in the morning, we would have 
been able to wipe them off the face of 
the globe by 5 o’clock in the afternoon. 
That did not work out, but I am quite 
certain the administration at present 
must be reappraising the situation, both 
from a political and a military stand- 
point, so that in the event of an emer- 
gency they will be able to revise the 
figures which have been given to Con- 
gress to date. 

Mr. GORE. I should hope that that 
would be the case. Certainly, if the 
United States faces imminent danger, 
as I believe it does, then this is not the 
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time to make drastic reductions in our 
national defense. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I agree with the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr HUMPHREY. First, I wish to join 
with other Senators who have already 
been engaged in colloquy with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana, in 
commendation for his very statesman- 
like address; indeed, one which poses 
the whole problem, both political and 
military, as it pertains to Indochina and 
our relationships to this area. 

I hold in my hand a copy of the Sen- 
ator's address. On page 18 I notice 
with considerable interest the Senator’s 
comments concerning the military 
strength of the opposing forces in Indo- 
china. Therefore, I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator 1 or 2 questions. 

Is it not true that the forces of the 
Associated States and the French Union 
in the Indochina area are far superior 
in manpower to the Communist forces 
of the Viet Minh, as the Senator has 
noted in his address? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. They are superior, 
not only in manpower, but in war mate- 
riel as well. 

I would be willing to make the asser- 
tion that no general in all the history 
of France has had at his disposal the 
amount of materiel which General Na- 
varre has at his disposal today. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The point I wished 
to have the Senator from Montana de- 
velop was that there is not only a ratio 
of about 5 to 3 in manpower; namely, 
more than 500,000 men in the forces of 
the Associated States and the French 
Union, as compared with 300,000 for the 
Communist Viet Minh forces; but also 
that the Associated States and French 
Union forces have much better equip- 
ment, and in larger quantities, by far, 
than do the Communist forces. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Minnesota is correct. As I understand, 
5,000 tons of supplies a month are com- 
ing from China over the border into 
Indochina, to assist the Communist-led 
Viet Minh. I understand that the total 
amount of supplies, including American 
aid, being shipped to the forces of the 
Associated States Union is in the vicinity 
of 50,000 tons a month, indicating, in 
contrast to the 5-to-3 proportion, so 
far as combat effectives are concerned, a 
ratio of 10 to 1 so far as war materiel 
is concerned. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true that 
the Communist forces are without naval 
power? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. They have none at 
all. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. They have little or 
no airpower? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. They have none. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And the French 
have a substantial fleet, or at least naval 
forces in the area, and a very substantial 
air force, have they not? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The purpose of my 
questions is to point out that, as I see 
it, there is a great deal of manpower in 
the area, organized into combat or oper- 
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ational units. In other words, there are 
significant numbers of organized man- 
power; secondly, there is an organized 
navy and air force on the part of the 
Associated States and the French Union. 
I ask these questions only to detail fur- 
ther the documentation of the remarks 
of the Senator from Montana, The cen- 
tral problem the Senator has mentioned 
and touched and elaborated on is the 
political problem or the psychological 
problem, is it not? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is in dealing with 
that problem, as stated by the Senator 
from Montana, that the Senator believes 
we have been less effective, is it not? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I notice the Sen- 
ator from Montana said, in the earlier 
part of his address, speaking now of the 
problems which pertain both to the mili- 
tary and political questions in Indochina, 
that it is not clear that these conditions 
are even understood by the administra- 
tion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
recall listening to Admiral Radford and 
other officials of our Government point- 
ing out the effective parts of the Na- 
varre plan as it pertains to military 
operations? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I do. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Without going into 
any of the details, which were explained 
to us in executive session, does the Sena- 
tor really believe that the Navarre plan 
can be successful as a military plan un- 
less the political considerations the Sena- 
tor from Montana has outlined in his 
address are fulfilled? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Neither the Na- 
varre plan, the Dulles plan, nor any 
other plan, is going to be fulfilled unless 
two conditions are met, in Vietnam 
principally, but throughout the Associ- 
ated States as well. First, there must 
be competent, respected leadership. The 
second is what I call, from my Marine 
Corps experience, an esprit de corps 
among the Vietnamese Army and the 
Vietnamese population. It is essential 
that those people believe in themselves 
and in their own liberty and independ- 
ence. If they do, with the right kind of 
leadership they will win without any 
troops or any other help being sent. 
They are fighting their brothers, but 
their brothers fight with some determi- 
nation, and the Vietnamese lack such de- 
termination. There is no reason why, 
given independence, given the right to 
decide their own leadership, they could 
not win, because once that is assured, 
it will be found that a great proportion 
of the Vietnamese population will get off 
the fence and on the right side. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is true, is it not, 
that the real weakness has been, first, 
the uncertainty as to the meaning of the 
French political declaration and the fol- 
lowthrough? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Secondly, the 
weakness has been the lack of decisive 
leadership, particularly on the part of 
Bao Dai in Vietnam, and, of course, in 
the other Associated States, and the fail- 
ure of the United States Government, in 
its aid program, which, by the way, 
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amounts to over $1 billion a year, to 
make it clear to the Indochinese that 
this military help is not for the purpose 
of assisting French colonialism or any- 
body else’s colonialism, but for the pur- 
pose which the Senator from Montana 
has stated, to raise the standard of free- 
dom, grant free choice to the Associated 
States to be either in the French union 
or out of the French union, and to be 
free and independent. Would not the 
Senator say those are the areas of weak- 
ness and indecisiveness? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator has 
made a correct statement. The element 
of leadership is needed. It is necessary 
that those people believe in their own 
freedom, and demonstrate an ability and 
will fight for it. The ultimate answer 
is not going to be found in French forces 
and American aid; it is going to be found 
in the will and determination of the 
Vietnamese. They will either win or lose 
their own freedom, regardless of what 
we may do. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will any of the 
natives of Indochina ever believe that 
there is sincerity in the offer of freedom 
and independence so long as there is in 
existence a military training program, 
for example, which excludes natives of 
Indochina from officer rank, and does 
not permit them to build up a noncom- 
missioned officer corps and obtain lead- 
ership in a military sense? Is it not true 
that the French insist on holding to a 
military program which excludes native 
troops from all positions of command? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is partially 
correct. I understand there is a new 
French training command to which at 
the present time two American officers 
have been attached, and that the com- 
mander will proceed to include natives 
in such training. I also understand, 
from reading the newspapers about a 
week ago, that the Chief of State, Bao 
Dai, and the Vietnamese Chief of Staff, 
General Hinh, attended the graduation 
ceremonies at the military academy at 
Dalat, at which some 600 platoon lead- 
ers, captains, and majors, were grad- 
uated. 

So, if I may, I should like to say to 
the Senator from Minnesota that in that 
respect it seems that something is being 
done to relieve the difficulty the Senator 
has mentioned. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. A very belated 
effort. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. True, but better 
late than never, in point of time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Would it not seem 
important and desirable in the prelim- 
inary negotiations being conducted prior 
to the Geneva Conference, that the Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Dulles, have it pretty 
clear in his mind that the Senate of the 
United States—or at least a substantial 
number of the Members of the Senate 
favors and supports freedom and inde- 
pendence for the Associated States of 
Indochina and the right of those people 
to determine their own future? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, that is true; 
and I would venture to assume that he 
does know it and that he is perhaps 
working along that line. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Montana has always been a very con- 
structive and helpful member of the Gov- 
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ernment of the United States. I hope 
our Secretary of State does know the 
feelings of the Senate; but I must say to 
the junior Senator from Montana that 
in some private conversations I have had, 
even as of this date, with responsible of- 
ficers of the Government, I am not at all 
convinced that the position of our Gov- 
ernment is one of complete freedom and 
independence for Indochina. 

I am of the opinion that our Govern- 
ment, while it has not officially declared 
its position, has back in the recesses of 
its official mind, the attitude that Indo- 
china may not be quite ready for inde- 
pendence, and that it may take a long 
time for the people of Indochina to be 
ready for independence. My comment is 
that whether they are ready or not, they 
should be given it. They are not going to 
have their independence until somebody 
guarantees it to them. If we are going to 
be spending American money and using 
American material, plus getting close to 
further involvement in Indochina, we 
ought to back what we do with our word 
for independence. 

I am disturbed over what the Senator 
has stated and over what other Members 
of this body have said about a lack of 
clarity on the part of our high military 
and State Department officials in making 
it clear that this country does stand for 
independence and for complete freedom 
of these states. One cannot play both 
sides of the street on this question. We 
cannot tamper with the question; we 
have to be definite about it. If the Sena- 
tor from Montana has any information 
which he can give to the Senate that the 
position of our Government is for un- 
equivocal independence, the Members of 
the Senate should know it. If the Sena- 
tor has such information, I wish he 
would state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Iam unable to give 
the Senator the assurance he has re- 
quested along that line, and I know of 
his great interest in that aspect of the 
subject; but I wish to express the opin- 
ion that Mr. Dulles, the Secretary of 
State, has undoubtedly been reading or 
hearing about speeches made by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], 
and the statements and speeches made 
by the majority leader, which all indicate 
an interest in the freedom of the Associ- 
ated States of Indochina. Iam quite sure 
Mr. Dulles is enough of a Secretary of 
State, enough of a statesman, and enough 
of a graduate of this deliberative body 
to be fully aware of what is going on; and 
I would assume he would be acting ac- 
cordingly. 

When Mr. Dulles returns, I assume 
that at some time he will appear before 
our committee; and then we shall have 
a chance to ask him questions and to 
have his position set down in black and 
white, instead of basing it upon assump- 
tions which seem to differ insofar as the 
Senator from Minnesota and myself are 
concerned. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. Let me say 
I am not being critical of the Secretary 
of State. I think too many of our Sec- 
retaries of State have been harassed al- 
most beyond human endurance. 

When the Democratic administration 
was in power, the Government of the 
United States dragged its feet for months 
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on the question of independence for In- 
donesia, and there still remain in the 
State Department a group who believe 
the Dutch should have sovereignty over 
Indonesia. In Indonesia we are still 
paying for that situation, despite the 
fact that the President of that Republic, 
Dr. Soekarno, is friendly to the United 
States. 

In the midst of the last war, despite 
our being an ally of Great Britain and 
despite the fact that Churchill said he 
would not preside over the liquidation 
of the British Empire, the Government 
of the United States made it unequivo- 
cally clear that the United States was in 
favor of independence for India, Mr. 
Churchill notwithstanding. 

So I think it is about time that we 
remind a few other people that we are 
in favor of their independence. The 
French and the British may not like it; 
but the American people will not like it, 
either, unless we watch out very care- 
fully what we do and make our position 
definite and certain. 

I wish to commend the Senator from 
Montana for his basic recommendations, 
which, indeed, are sound and compre- 
hensive in scope, and offer a program of 
action. We are greatly indebted to him. 

I believe we must also be careful to 
make sure that we continue to carry on 
the tradition of freedom of our country. 
We were the first to recognize the inde- 
pendence of the State of Israel; it did 
not take us long to do so. We finally 
recognized the independence of the Re- 
public of Indonesia, and we called for 
the independence of India. We were 
the first to call for the independence of 
the Latin American Republics from the 
powers of the Old World. 

In the case of Indochina we have been 
engaging in slow motion. It is about 
time we made our political position clear. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield to me, 
for a question? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Let me preface my 
question by quoting one sentence from 
the speech the Senator from Montana 
has made: 

It will be too late, in short, to keep Indo- 
china from falling or slipping into the net of 
Communist totalitarianism, or, perhaps, this 
country from an equally disastrous full-scale 
military involvement in the conflict. 


Mr. President, from the experience of 
the Senator from Montana as a Mem- 
ber of Congress, and presently as a 
member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, and from what I know about his 
intense personal interest in this subject, 
I think he speaks on it with knowledge 
and authority, and I know he speaks with 
sincerity. From that sentence in his 
speech I judge that he thinks we are 
approaching a state of facts that could 
involve us in a full-scale military in- 
volvement in this conflict. In that con- 
nection I wish to ask him a question. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Let me say to the 
Senator from Mississippi that I think 
we are approaching a conference preg- 
nant with possibilities. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 
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Based on the background I have just 
recited, let me ask a question, without 
being in the least critical of Mr. Dulles, 
and in particular I do not wish to embar- 
rass him on the eve of the Geneva Con- 
ference. But at the same time, does the 
Senator from Montana feel that the peo- 
ple of the United States, and especially 
the Members of Congress, are being pre- 
pared by being given sufficient facts as 
a basis for their thinking and to enable 
them to obtain a grasp of the situation, 
so as to be able to meet such a suggestion 
as the one described by the Senator from 
Montana in the sentence I have just 
quoted from his speech? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. So far as Congress 
is concerned, I think there is a great deal 
more knowledge of the situation than is 
the case throughout the Nation as a 
whole. Of course that is understand- 
able, because some of us have been in- 
terested for some time in Indochina, 
and others of us are kept in fairly con- 
stant touch with conditions and events 
there. But throughout the country we 
find that the people generally do not 
understand the potentials in connection 
with this struggle, and I am afraid a 
good many of them do not understand 
what our contribution has been or what 
its possible effect upon us may be. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. I feel that the 
people generally have not been suffi- 
ciently informed, and that there is a 
strong sentiment against our taking any 
steps in the conflict unless more is 
known about what we are going into and 
what the possibilities are as we go into 
it, and about the need for intervention 
by us, as well as the need for interven- 
tion by the other nations of the free 
world. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. I think more state- 
ments on this very subject should come 
from the administration side of the aisle. 
In my opinion, the best statement that 
has been made on it was the impromptu 
one, made about a week ago by the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. KNOWLAND I, 

he majority leader, when he said that 

whatever we did toward going into Indo- 
china, he wanted it understood that 
there would have to be more than token 
assistance, that there would have to be 
a bona fide contribution, and that it 
would have to be understood from the 
beginning that a bona fide effort would 
be made to carry it out. 

Those are also my sentiments, Mr. 
President. 

As the basis for another question, I 
should like to quote a sentence from a 
paragraph in the text of the United 
States-British statement, as carried by 
the Associated Press under date of 
April 13: 

Accordingly, we are ready to take part with 
the other countries principally concerned in 
an examination of the possibility of estab- 
lishing a collective defense, within the 
framework of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions Organization, to assure the peace, se- 
curity, and freedom of southeast Asia and 
the western Pacific. 


Mr. President, let me say that I am 
glad to see, as the basis for that state- 
ment, that a united effort will really 
mean an effort on the part of the other 
free nations, and that we are not going 
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to act alone or be expected to act alone, 
or to carry more than our fair share 
of the burden. I think that is the pri- 
mary point in which the people of the 
United States are interested, as they at- 
tempt to obtain the facts. I commend 
Mr. Dulles for making his statement and 
taking that position, so as to have a clear 
understanding now of the basis on which 
we may proceed. 

I shall be glad to have the Senator 
from Montana comment on that point. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. As I understand, 
the note calls for an examination seeking 
to establish an organization, within the 
framework of the United Nations, which 
very likely would be a Pacific pact for 
southeast Asia or a southeast pact based 
on NATO. 

Of course, Mr. President, examinations 
take a long time. Perhaps we do not 
have time to work out such an agree- 
ment. 

I am glad to see that the term “united 
effort“ has replaced the term “united ac- 
tion,“ because a “united effort“ can mean 
a number of things. That is a good step. 
To my knowledge, there have been in- 
troduced, during the past 4 or 5 years, 
in both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, bills seeking to estab- 
lish a Pacific pact. But as of the pres- 
ent date, nothing has been done to im- 
plement those suggestions, 

Although the suggestion now made 
seems to be new, it really is not new, for 
it has received serious consideration by 
Congress, or at least by congressional 
committees, during the past 4 or 5 years. 

A crisis is required to bring it to a head. 
The result will be that Mr. Dulles will 
come back and say. We have won a vic- 
tory. We are to have a Southeast Asia- 
Pacific Pact, or a Southeast Asia NATO 
alliance.” Let us hope it works out. It 
has been a long time coming. Personal- 
ly I shall have to see more than a state- 
ment signed by the Foreign Minister of 
Great Britain and Mr. Dulles before I 
will have much confidence in it, because 
I am sure that perhaps many things are 
being agreed to in principle in a hurry at 
this time in order to build up a false 
front before the Geneva conference. I 
do not happen to be from Missouri, but 
I have to be shown. Agreements that 
can be arrived at in a day or so between 
the foreign ministers of various govern- 
ments ordinarily do not mean very much. 
I do not want something to be done 
merely for the record, only to find out 
after Geneva that it does not mean a 
thing. 

Mr. STENNIS. I certainly would not 
take an unyielding position against a so- 
called Pacific pact, but I shall oppose a 
mere paper pact. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Nor would I oppose 
a Pacific pact. I have been in favor of it 
for a long time. 

Mr. STENNIS. However, I think we 
ought to make it clear that it should not 
be merely a paper pact—not merely 
something that looks good on paper— 
but that it must be one which represents 
all-out effort, and all-out willingness on 
the part of those most directly con- 
cerned, those closest to the danger. I do 
not want the result to be that we shall 
be underwriting the entire venture our- 
selves, My point is that we cannot 
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spread and extend ourselves further and 
carry out such commitments and at the 
same time protect ourselves at home. We 
might as well admit that at the start. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We have neither 
the manpower nor the resources to carry 
out commitments in all parts of the 
world when anything happens. Here we 
are, perhaps for the fourth time in 4 dec- 
ades, facing a situation which may call 
upon us to send our sons again to fight 
in a foreign land. I do not want to see 
that happen; and I believe it can be 
avoided. I think the answer lies in de- 
veloping the states of Indochina as 
wholly free, giving them a responsibility, 
letting them decide whether they will 
remain unto themselves, or become parts 
of the French Union. France must make 
a decision in that connection. The re- 
sult may well be disastrous if the right 
decision is not made. 

Before I take my seat I wish to join 
with my good friend and able colleague, 
the Senator from Tennessee, in express- 
ing high respect for the statements made 
on the Indochina situation during the 
course of the debate by the distinguished 
majority leader [Mr. KNOWLAND I, who 
has made a real contribution. He has 
been fair. He has understood all the 
implications, and I think we are ex- 
tremely fortunate to have a man like 
him in the chair he occupies at a time 
like this. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I do 
not intend to enter the general debate 
this afternoon. I have listened with a 
great deal of interest to the able remarks 
of the Senator from Montana. On a 
previous occasion I listened to the speech 
of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY]. I feel that the Senator from 
Montana and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts have made a contribution to 
the understanding of the Senate and the 
country with respect to this very trouble- 
some problem, which is fraught with 
grave consequences in its full implica- 
tions. 

However, I wish to say that I believe 
it is essential for our own Government 
and our own people, as well as for those 
with whom we have been associated in 
the free world, to take a very realistic 
viewpoint with respect to the develop- 
ments which have taken place in Asia 
and the developments which are now 
taking place in southeast Asia. 

In view of the fact that the Secretary 
of State has been carrying on some im- 
portant negotiations with Her Majesty's 
Government in London and the Govern- 
ment of the French Republic in Paris, 
I would not wish to discuss at this time 
either the statement which was issued 
jointly on behalf of Her Majesty’s For- 
eign Secretary and the Secretary of 
State, or the developments which have 
taken place in Paris since our Secretary 
of State has been there. 

Nor do I wish to make any statements 
which would make more difficult the 
very delicate and difficult task which 
the Secretary of State will have at the 
Geneva Conference, which is to begin on 
the 26th of April. 

However, I believe I may say—and I 
think it is important that it be said 
that it strikes me as a little unrealistic, 
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in the discussion of the possibility of a 
rough equivalent of a NATO pact, that 
mention was made of several countries, 
all of which are important, and by all 
means should be included if they desire 
to be included in such a system of col- 
lective security, but that there seemed 
to be a studious elimination of the Re- 
public of Korea and the Republic of 
China on the Island of Formosa. 

The fact of the matter is that today 
the Republic of Korea has in its armed 
forces approximately 600,000 men, who 
have been largely equipped and trained 
by the Government and the people of 
the United States, under the outstand- 
ing leadership, first, of General Van 
Fleet, and later of General Taylor. Not 
only is the army of the Republic of Ko- 
rea recognized as the fourth largest 
standing army in the world, but perhaps 
it would compare favorably with any 
other standing army in the world today. 
To be sure, logistically that small coun- 
try cannot, in and of itself, support that 
very fine military force; but neither can 
some of our European allies, without 
logistical assistance from the United 
States. So that fact is no discredit to 
the Republic of Korea. 

On the island of Formosa the Repub- 
lic of China has roughly the equivalent 
of half a million men. They have been 
trained and, to a lesser degree than in 
the case of the armed forces of Korea, 
have been equipped—perhaps not so well 
equipped as the forces of the Republic 
of Korea, but at least they have been 
equipped, and they are now being 
equipped. That process is being stepped 
up. We have an excellent mission there 
under General Chase. I have person- 
ally had an opportunity to visit training 
camps both in Korea and in Formosa, 
and to study the condition of readiness 
of the forces, as well as the morale. I 
think they are both excellent forces. 

When we consider that those two na- 
tions alone have more than 1,100,000 
men in their armed forces—perhaps at 
least 10 times as many as all the other 
nations in Asia together, including Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand and the other 
nations which have been mentioned as 
possible participants in a Pacific pact— 
to me it is utterly unrealistic to conceive 
that we could have an effective collec- 
tive security in the Pacific by counting 
the Republic of Korea and the Republic 
of China on Formosa out of the collec- 
tive-security system. 

I think we must keep in mind that 
during the struggle in Korea, in which 
the first overt act of aggression took 
place since the close of World War II, 
when the United Nations Organization 
presumed to represent the desire of the 
people of the world to have a system of 
international law and order which would 
preserve the peace of the world for our- 
selves and our children, and discourage 
aggression, of the 60 members of the 
United Nations, only 17 contributed a 
single soldier, sailor, or airman to the 
resistance against aggression in Korea, 
and all 17 of them together contributed 
less than 45,000 in armed forces, com- 
pared with the contribution of this Na- 
tion alone, as I mentioned the other day, 
of more than 450,000 at one time, as well 
as the rotation in and out of Korea of 
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more than 1 million American troops. 
I state again that I do not believe it is an 
effective collective-security system, when 
this Nation alone, of the United Nations 
members, must bear 90 percent of the 
Manpower burden, and all the other 
members of the United Nations willing to 
contribute have contributed less than 10 
percent. 

I mention it because during the Korean 
war, in 1950, after the aggression had 
taken place, and when the United Na- 
tions Organization itself called upon the 
free nations of the world to contribute 
to the resistance of aggression in Korea, 
some of those nations were a little slow 
in coming forward with their contribu- 
tions. Some of them came up very 
readily and very quickly, and we should 
appreciate the contributions which they 
made, small though they were. 

However, 4 days after the aggression 
took place the Republic of China on 
Formosa offered 35,000 of its best troops 
with which to resist the aggression in 
Korea. 

At the insistence of a number of na- 
tions, whom it is not necessary to name 
today, that offer was turned down by 
the Government of the United States 
and by the United Nations Organization, 
even though the Republic of China is a 
charter member of the United Nations 
Organization. I do not want to see that 
mistake repeated. 

If the time ever comes—and we all 
hope it will never come—when the chips 
are down in the Pacific, certainly it 
would not make sense that 1,100,000 
troops in the Far East, anti-Communist 
in character, who are determined to 
maintain themselves outside the Iron 
Curtain, should be brushed aside and 
treated almost as though they did not 
exist, while we and other nations talk 
about a collective-security system in the 
Pacific. 

Of course, in order to be effectively 
used, their use would have to meet with 
the approval of the other governments, 
all of whom are sovereign governments, 
I am convinced, however, that if we 
should get into trouble in the Pacific or 
elsewhere, among our allies throughout 
the world, including those in Europe, 
who are reliable—and I think most of 
them are reliable, although some of 
them may not be—and others who are 
reliable, such as Greece and Turkey, who 
have given an outstanding demonstra- 
tion of what they can do, with allied 
help, in resisting aggression in Korea, 
the little Republic of Korea and the 
now reduced in size Republic of China 
on Formosa would be able to render 
valuable assistance. 

Therefore, I hope that the prejudices 
of Her Majesty’s Government, whatever 
they may be, will not again be raised to 
eliminate the prompt consideration of 
the Republic of Korea and the Republic 
of China in connection with any pact of 
the Pacific, because I have a very deep 
conviction that if we eliminate those 
two nations, which have more than 
1,100,000 armed troops, we will indeed 
have in the Pacific a paper pact which 
cannot be effective in any degree. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Presidert, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. I believe that in de- 
ciding which countries should join the 
South Pacific or southeast Asia coali- 
tion, we must remember that the type 
of aggression which is going on in Indo- 
china is not comparable to that which 
occurred in Korea. 

It is very unlikely, unless the United 
States Government intervenes actively 
in Indochina, that the Chinese Commu- 
nists will themselves intervene with 
troops. The war is already going in 
their favor without their overt interven- 
tion, although they do assist the Indo- 
chinese Communists to a substantial 
degree. 

It is far more likely that the war will 
continue to go as it has been going, 
without overt Chinese aggression; and 
the French will become more discouraged 
and will refuse to make the political 
concessions which would permit the 
raising of an effective native army. 

Therefore it seems to me that the con- 
versations which are now going on with 
respect to building a system of mutual 
agreements for action in Indochina do 
not approach the heart of the problem 
at all. It is dubious—and I believe the 
Senator will agree with me—that under 
present conditions the assistance he 
mentions will be needed in Indochina. 
What is needed far more to fight Com- 
munist aggression in Indochina is an 
effective native army to meet other na- 
tive armies. Guarantees to come to the 
aid of Indochina if the Chinese Commu- 
nist armies across the northern frontier 
are helpful, but are not the primary 
requirements as of now. 

I am concerned that, in Secretary 
Dulles’ desire to build up a coalition 
among the Philippines, Thailand, New 
Zealand, and Australia, we may lose 
sight of the main problem, which is the 
raising of an effective native army in 
Indochina, 

This is, of course, a most difficult time 
for Secretary Dulles, and I do not believe 
that any debate in the Senate should 
raise questions to embarrass him in the 
days to come. However, I hope that af- 
ter the Geneva Conference is concluded, 
and after this difficult period is past, we 
in the Senate shall have an opportunity 
to get a clear insight into the nature of 
the struggle and what the attitude of 
the United States will be. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator from 
Massachusetts knows, from the colloquy 
that took place on the floor of the Sen- 
ate following his speech a week ago, that 
the Senator from California fully agrees 
that effective resistance in the Associ- 
ated States will not be forthcoming un- 
til the people of those states have been 
assured of their full right to determine 
whether they will remain in the French 
Union or withdraw from it. It may well 
be that if they were granted indepen- 
dence today they would at a later date 
decide quite properly to associate them- 
selves with France; but at least the 
choice must be theirs to make. Until 
they can exercise such a choice they 
will not feel that they have the freedom 
which they desire, and for which we, 
having once cut ourselves free from 
colonial ties, certainly should have the 
most sympathetic feeling. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. I am afraid that 
guaranties of outside countries will have 
no appreciable effect on the struggle as 
it is presently being waged. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I fully agree that 
there must be the will to resist—and this 
is true not only of southeast Asia, but is 
a fundamental consideration—and any 
government worthy of the name and any 
people worthy of preserving their free- 
dom must have their heart in the de- 
termination to maintain themselves out- 
side the Communist Iron Curtain. 

No matter how powerful their friends 
abroad may be, unless people desire free- 
dom and have the will to resist, their 
resistance will not be effective, because 
it is impossible to import such desire and 
will from anywhere else, whether it be 
from a country in Europe or in Asia or 
in the Americas. There must first be 
that will to resist. When there is the 
will to resist, the other nations who wish 
to help maintain a free world of free men 
can make a contribution to the cause of 
those people. 

That applies not only to southeast 
Asia, but equally to nations in Europe, 
whom I shall not name now, because it 
would serve no useful purpose to do so. 
I do know that Secretary of State 
Dulles, when he takes on the very heavy 
and burdensome duties confronting him, 
will have the good will of Congress and 
of the American people, for both recog- 
nize the grave questions facing him in 
his endeavor to meet the problems which 
are to arise in the days ahead. 


PAN-AMERICAN DAY: AN ALERT 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I have 
listened to a very informative and in- 
teresting discussion of the problem of 
Indo-Asia. 

I should like to invite the attention 
of the Senate this afternoon for a few 
minutes to the fact that there is an area 
of the world where international rela- 
tions are a little more pleasant and that 
we have a responsibility to keep them so. 

Today is Pan-American Day, a day 
which we have come to remember and 
consider as being dedicated to increased 
friendly relations among the people liv- 
ing in the Western Hemisphere, includ- 
ing Canada, Alaska, and the people of 
South America. 

This year, it seems to me, it is neces- 
sary more than ever to keep alive the fact 
that the friendships which we share with 
our sister American Republics are vital, 
and that we need hemispheric solidarity 
more than we ever needed it in our na- 
tional history. 

Whenever dangerous misunderstand- 
ings arise among the peoples of the 
hemisphere, whenever inter-American 
friendship is fractured, a leak is opened 
in the dike of our mutual security. Let 
us not forget that the tide beyond that 
dike is dark and dangerous, and that it 
is a rising tide. 

Inter-American friendship, then, is 
not merely something to applaud on Pan- 
American Day, to enjoy, to accept as 
natural and right and everlasting. It 
is something to cherish, whose growth 
we should foster and whose increase 
must be our care. 
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It is true that good will is a sturdy 


plant in the Americas. Our 21 repub- 
lics share so much as heritage from a 
heroic past and as belief in a bountiful 
future that we are likely to believe that 
friendship and cooperation for the com- 
mon good can be taken for granted. 
But the hard fact is that in a world so 
swiftly subject to change, nothing can 
safely be taken for granted. 

A government has to take thought in 
order to have cooperation and good will 
even among its own people. A family 
must take thought to maintain affection 
and understanding among all its mem- 
bers. And the American Republics, al- 
though their friendship is rooted in their 
histories as nations, and although their 
solidarity has held firm through the 
generations, cannot afford to neglect 
the measures which insure the continu- 
ance and the strengthening of that 
solidarity. 

For years I have been convinced that 
cultural interchanges are among the 
most effective supports of our foreign 
policy. The principles upon which our 
own Nation was founded, and the way 
of life which we have developed, have 
enlarged the horizons of mankind. The 
better we are understood, the more pro- 
ductive will be our dealings with the 
rest of the world. I glimpsed this truth 
first in my own student days. My later 
experience as a teacher confirmed it. 
The encouragement of interchanges 
productive of such understanding has 
been one of my constant preoccupations 
both as a Member of the lower House 
and as a Member of this body. 

A dozen years ago, in 1942, at a con- 
ference with a group of Indiana edu- 
cators, I became actively interested in 
the importance of educational exchanges 
as a powerful agency in furthering in- 
ter-American relations. Together we 
worked out a resolution, which I intro- 
duced March 1, 1943, providing for a 
scholarship arrangement and a clearing- 
house for information serving our 21 Re- 
publics. As a member of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee in the 80th Congress, 
in cooperation with the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. SMITH], I introduced 
the Smith-Mundt Act which was de- 
signed to prevent the program of cul- 
tural interchange from going down the 
drain. My belief is no less strong now 
than then—if anything, it is stronger— 
that as the peoples of this hemisphere 
grow in knowledge and understanding of 
one another, their mutual determina- 
tion to work together for the common 
good, to stand shoulder to shoulder for 
the common security, correspondingly 
increases. 

This seems to me especially true as re- 
gards the exchange of students and of 
leaders. There is no better way of learn- 
ing to know our fellow man than by 
seeing him going about his daily tasks, 
revealing himself as we do reveal our- 
selves when we are at home and at ease. 
Our governmental program of exchange 
of persons has proved its worth time and 
again. Iam convinced that nowhere else 
do we get such large returns on so small 
an investment. 


Let me mention a few examples. In 


January of this year, our South Dakota 
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newspapers carried many news stories 
about Miss Maria Lisboa, an exchange 
teacher from Brazil. Miss Lisboa is one 
of the many foreign teachers who have 
come to this country as trainees under 
the Smith-Mundt Act, and who carry 
back to their own pupils a firsthand 
knowledge of our country and our way 
of life. 

She said: 

My ideas of the United States have been 
changed since arriving here. Perhaps the 
most delightful correction in my impres- 
sions is the fact that you are a religious peo- 
ple. I was surprised, too, in finding that you 
take such a keen interest in worthwhile or- 
ganizations and clubs, and are ever striv- 
ing to benefit your fellow man. In Brazil 
and in the United States we all want free- 
dom, homes, and to live in peace. This truth 
I will carry back to my people and to my 
government. Certainly I will now be a good 
ambassador for your country. 


Certainly she will. And no less cer- 
tainly the others who benefit from our 
programs of educational exchange will 
likewise be good ambassadors, Our citi- 
zens whom we send to Latin America, 
Latin Americans who come to us, once 
they are home again, continue a two- 
way embassy which is beneficial to us 
bo 


Another excellent example of this is 
Hilton Hanna, a young colored man, a 
labor specialist, who visited a number of 
the neighboring Republics last year un- 
der sponsorship of the Department of 
State. Labor groups in all the coun- 
tries visited showed the greatest eager- 
ness to learn more about the labor move- 
ment in the United States. He talked 
with labor leaders and with the rank and 
file; he was in his own person an answer 
to charges that our Negro citizens are 
oppressed and browbeaten. When Com- 
munists on various occasions made him 
the target of violent criticisms of our 
country he answered them straightfor- 
wardly with the facts about the oppor- 
tunities and the rewards of the working- 
man in the United States. There can be 
no doubt that his trip paid off in under- 
standing and good will. Nevertheless, it 
also showed how much still remains to 
be done. 

Mr. Hanna says: 

I came back convinced that we, the people 
of the United States, have many friends 
among our neighbors south of the border. 
In fact, the majority of the people are defi- 
nitely pro-United States of America. How- 
ever, those who are anti-United States of 
America are working overtime in order to 
poison the minds of our friends and win 
them away from us. 


Let me cite another instance of bene- 
fits which our country derives from its 
exchange-of-persons program. In 1953 
Chief Justice Luis Antonio Eguiguren, of 
Peru, was our Government’s guest on a 
visit which made him acquainted with 
our Congress, our Supreme Court, and 
many national leaders in and out of Gov- 
ernment. The invitation had been ex- 
tended to him at the suggestion of emi- 
nent United States jurists, and he proved 
to be a deeply interested and receptive 
guest. When he returned to Peru he 
said, in a press interview at Lima: 


The United States is a country which has 
faced up to its own serious problems as well 
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as to all the others which it meets by virtue 
of its moral leadership in the world today. 
* * * Justice there remains young and dy- 
namic. * * * The United States has become 
the center of the efforts and aspirations for 
the betterment of humanity. It is impossi- 
ble to convey an exact idea of the labors of 
the United States in the cause of peace and 
justice: they are immense, 


Let us never delude ourselves into be- 
lieving that we alone recognize the rich 
dividends that are paid by such ex- 
changes as these. We may be certain 
that not only our friends but our adver- 
saries are skilled in making use of so 
invaluable an instrument. In this, as 
in other fields, we have the advantage 
of priority; of having been there first 
with the most. But if we waive our ad- 
vantage, if we let our exchange program 
dwindle and weaken, we shall find how 
ably these adversaries will work in order 
to limit the scope of freedom and cut 
the ground from under its feet. Sup- 
pose we glance for a moment at that 
side of the picture. In 1953 1,000 Latin 
Americans, many of them young people 
of both sexes, visited the Soviet bloc un- 
der auspices of international commun- 
ism. That was twice the number of 
such visits in 1952; 10 times the number 
in 1950. Obviously, the Soviet cultural 
program attaches great importance to 
the exchange of persons, It is especially 
concerned with the visits of delegations 
of leaders from Latin American trade 
unionists, youth groups, businessmen, 
authors, artists, scientists. When they 
arrive in the Soviet Union, the red carpet 
is unrolled. They are shown the best— 
and only the best—of Soviet life and 
cultural activities. The Soviet program 
also includes the sending of Soviet ar- 
tists, writers, scientists, and athletes to 
the other American Republics in order, 
as they modestly express it, “to enrich 
the national culture of foreign coun- 
tries.“ Such emissaries to Latin Amer- 
ica have included during recent months 
Soviet athletes who participated in the 
Pentathlon games in Chile, trade union 
representatives who visited Cuba, Mex- 
ico, Panama, and other American Re- 
publics; “friendship delegations” to 
Brazil; a cultural delegation of 14 Soviet 
authors, artists, and scientists to Ar- 
gentina. 

It is unfortunate that no overall sta- 
tistics are available on the Soviet pro- 
gram for exchange of persons, How- 
ever, the information obtainable is 
sufficient to prove the magnitude of the 
program, and to show that it receives 
the wholehearted support of the Com- 
munist regime. We know that that 
regime is hardheaded and hardfisted, 
and that it is not carrying on these ex- 
changes merely to make life more agree- 
able and more decorative. Furthermore, 
we know that there is no sign of any 
intention to reduce the scope of the 
Soviet exchange of persons program. 
Quite the contrary. It is growing big- 
ger and bigger. 

So there we have it from both angles. 
Our program of cultural interchange 
with the other American Republics is 
vitally important because we must 
maintain and strengthen the friendship 
that is an essential element of the soli- 
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darity which is our security, and theirs. 
In such times as these, friendship is not 
expendable. On the other hand, we 
must intensify and enlarge our relation- 
ships of understanding and good will 
with the other American Republics, in- 
sofar as we can, in order to counter- 
act the astute, the widespread, and, un- 
happily, the increasingly productive 
program of international Communist 
propaganda, so much of which is aimed 
with deadly intention straight at the 
heart of America. 

We need not be discouraged. All we 
need is to keep our eyes open and our 
wits about us. One hundred and thirty- 
one years ago, in 1823, one of the ablest 
and greatest of our Secretaries of State, 
John Quincy Adams, was well informed 
about Latin American resistance to Rus- 
sian blandishments. On July 22 of that 
year he wrote to Henry Middleton, the 
United States Minister to Russia: 

There can, perhaps, be no better time for 
saying, frankly and explicitly, to the Russian 
Government, that the future peace of the 
world, and the interest of Russia herself, 
cannot be promoted by Russian settlement 
upon any part of the American continent. 
* + * The new American Republics will be 
as impatient of a Russian neighbor as the 
United States. 


We know that inter-American soli- 
darity is essential to a free hemisphere, 
a free world. We know that such soli- 
darity has been achieved through gen- 
erations of friendship built up by all the 
innumerable interchanges, public and 
private, official and unofficial, that have 
brought our countries to a basis of 
understanding and inspired them with 
the will to work together for the com- 
mon good. Let us not permit so valu- 
able a treasure to slip from our posses- 
sion, nor to be diverted into the covetous 
hands of the enemies of freedom. 

It seems to me that this day, Pan- 
American Day, 1954, is a good time for 
the Members of the Senate and our col- 
leagues in the House to rededicate our- 
selves to the effort to secure adequate 
funds, adequate leadership, and ade- 
quate legislation with which to enable 
the programs for an interchange of ideas 
and of individuals to continue on a rea- 
sonable and a sufficient basis. I hope 
that as we rededicate ourselves to pan- 
American friendship, we shall also re- 
dedicate ourselves to the work of supply- 
ing the tools which tend to make these 
friendships lasting and understanding. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Beatt in the chair). 
the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call may be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


(Mr. 
The clerk will call 


ANNIVERSARY OF DEATH OF 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, April 


12 marked the ninth anniversary of the 
death of President Franklin Delano 
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Roosevelt. I had expected to make some 
remarks in commemoration of that sad 
event, but because of the untimely death 
of our colleague, Senator Griswold, I 
was prevented from doing so, 

I now ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the body of the 
Recorp a statement which I prepared for 
delivery on last Monday, April 12. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR LEHMAN 


On April 12, 9 years ago the hearts of 
countless millions of people throughout the 
world were saddened at the news of the death 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Those who loved 
him—and they were legion—knew that this 
loss would be felt throughout the earth 
wherever freedom dwelt in the hearts of 
men 

Much has been said about what his pass- 
ing meant to those to whom he symbolized 
the leadership of the democratic cause. But 
I loved him also—to quote a famous Ameri- 
can—"for the enemies he made.” Indeed, 
his main adversaries abroad—Hitler, Musso- 
lini, and Tojo—may have survived him in 
this life by a few weeks or months, but each 
of them saw, before their deaths, the com- 
plete crumbling of the evil empires against 
which Franklin Roosevelt had led the forces 
of opposition. 

And here at home, Franklin Roosevelt 
was certainly not without enemies, men who 
hated and feared him. This great leader 
who so courageously and patriotically 
charted a bold course to recovery, reform 
and victory did not, of course, please every- 
one. The needs of his people, when he as- 
sumed the Presidency in 1933, were so vast, 
so compelling, so immediate and so desper- 
ate that to have attempted less than he did, 
in response to his country’s needs, would 
have meant failure. And failure in those 
days could have resulted in economic, 
political, yes and even civil, collapse. 

But we know that Pranklin Roosevelt did 
not shrink from bold steps, where he felt 
they were necessary. Nor did he lack cour- 
age in meeting his responsibilities on the 
world scene. But for his boldness, for his 
courage and for his vision, he became the 
object of bitter hatred, even from some who 
benefited greatly from his leadership. This 
is nothing new in history. 

What is disturbing today, however, has 
been the continuing effort of some who 
hated him to rewrite the history of his time 
for the purpose of dulling the brightness of 
his fame as the beloved champion of the 
democratic spirit. In death he has been 
called weak, vacillating and compromising; 
he has been charged with dictatorial pur- 
poses and a stubborn blindness to error. 
He has been indicted for his gift of impro- 
visation which has been called expediency 
and for his love of peace which has been 
called appeasement. The dark shadow of 
complicity with treason, has been raised in 
an effort to cast it over the bright sun of 
his greatness. 

To paraphrase Shakespeare in reference to 
another mighty figure of history—the mis- 
takes that men make live after them; the 
great good they do is often interred with 
their bones. 

In the case of Franklin Roosevelt, the 
efforts of his detractors will, in the end, 
prove as vain in his absence as they proved 
while he was alive. He was of that rare 
breed of men who are called unconquerable. 
His own spirit was unconquerable. His 
achievements were unconquerable. His 
enemies will no more succeed in blackening 
his name in death than they succeeded in 
vanqulshing him while he was alive. 
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The love which mankind bore him will 
endure as long as the history of this country 
is told and remembered. 

The monumental deeds he accomplished 
are built ineradicably into the institutions 
of America. The muck-rakers of today may 
assail him, but the hold he had on the 
people in his lifetime is, I believe, unshak- 
able even today. 

I loved him as a man, as well as for his 
leadership. I was privileged to work closely 
with him and to be regarded as a member 
of his inner circle. I differed with him on 
some things, and opposed him when I 
thought he was in error. 

But as long as I live, I shall not cease to 
be proud of whatever contribution I was able 
to make to his success, to his accomplish- 
ments, to his leadership. 

I am sad in remembering his untimely 
passing. But I am glad in recalling the fact 
that he was spared for so long to lead his 
country and all freemen everywhere in the 
eternal struggle against tyranny, oppression, 
and injustice. 


CONSTRUCTION OF HIGHWAYS— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 8127) to amend 
and supplement the Federal-Aid Road 
Act approved July 11, 1916, in Thirty- 
ninth United States Statutes at Large, 
page 355, as amended and supplemented, 
to authorize appropriations for continu- 
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ing the construction of highways, and 
for other purposes. I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration 
of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of April 14, 1954.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, may 
we have a brief explanation of the 
report? 

Mr. MARTIN. The authorizations 
agreed upon by the conferees represents 
a good compromise between the bills 
adopted by the two respective Houses. 
Briefly the conference report provides 
for a total of $966 million per year for 
each of the fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 
This compares with the original figures 
of $875 million passed by the House and 
$1,010,000,000 passed by the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point a comparative list showing 
the authorization amounts as passed by 
the House and as passed by the Senate, 
and as agreed upon in conference. 4 

There being no objection, the tabu- 
lation was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


Comparative data on highway bills for fiscal years 1956 and 1957 


Types 


Federal-aid systems: 


Primary 44444 
Seconda’ 


22 


Subtotal 
Interstate system 


Total Federal aid systems 
N built roads on or to Federally owned or controlled 
8 


Forest highways 
Forest roads and trai 
Park roads and trails.. 
Parkways......-.-.-. 

Indian roads... 


Public lands 47 


Rama R 


Totals for each fiscal year 


Defense access roads. 


H. R. 8127 as H. R. 8127 as Conference 
passed by House | passed by Senate amounts 

— $270, 000, 000 $342, 000, 000 $315, 000, 000 
180, 000, 000 000, 000 210, 000, 000 
150, 000, 000 190, 000, 000 175, 000, 000 
600, 000, 000 760, 000, 000 700, 000, 000 
200, 000, 000 150, 000, 000 175, 000, 000 
— 800, 000, 000 910, 000, 000 875, 000, 000 
S 
22, 500, 000 25, 000, 000 22, 500, 000 
22, 500, 000 25, 000, 000 24, 000, 000 
10, 000, 000 12, 500, 000 12, 500, 000 
10, 000, 000 12, 500, 000 11, 000, 000 
10, 000, 000 12, 500, 000 10, 000, 000 
8 2, 500, 000 1. 000, 000 
90, 000, 000 81, 000, 000 
8, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 
2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 
— 875, 000, 000 1, 010, 000, 000 966, 000, 000 
wens TEE 10, 000, 0005 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I understand that 
the conference report makes a reduction 
of $50 million. The total is $460 million 
now, and it was $510 million, was it not? 

Mr. MARTIN. There is a reduction 
of $46 million. 

Mr. FERGUSON. There is a $46 mil- 
lion reduction. While I am personally 
disappointed that the conference report 
did not provide for the full amount as 
passed by the Senate, I know from con- 
versations I have had with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania personally, that the 
conferees did everything they could to 


better bill than the one we are now asked 
to accept. I know that this is the best 
highway bill ever approved by Congress, 
because it provides more money than 
ever before. It provides for at least the 
amount which should be received from 
the 2-cent gasoline tax, which revenue 
has previously been diverted to other 
costs of Government rather than going 
to highways. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. MARTIN. That is correct. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 


1954 


Mr.CORDON. Will the Senator from 
Pennsylvania advise the Senate from 
which of the several authorization items 
the $46 million was taken? 

Mr. MARTIN. I might say to the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon that 
for the primary system, as shown by the 
table I have asked to have printed in 
the Recorp, the House authorized $270 
million, the Senate $342 million, and the 
conference compromised on a figure of 
$315 million. 

For the secondary roads the House 
authorized $180 million, the Senate $228 
million, and the conference compromised 
on a figure of $210 million. 

With regard to urban roads, the 
House authorized $150 million, the Sen- 
ate $190 million, and the conference 
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compromised on a figure of $175 mil- 
lion. That made a compromise total 
for the Federal aid system of $700 mil- 
lion. The Senate bill had authorized a 
total of $760 million, and the House a 
total of $600 million. 

With regard to the interstate system, 
the House authorized $200 million, the 
Senate $150 million, and the conference 
resulted in a compromise on $175 mil- 
lion. 

The total, as compromised by the con- 
ference, amounted to $875 million. The 
House had authorized a total of $890 
million, and the Senate a total of $910 
million. 

Does the Senator desire that I enum- 
erate the amounts authorized by the 
House, the Senate, and the compromise 
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amounts arrived at by the conference, 
for the federally built roads on or to 
federally owned or controlled lands? 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator from 
Oregon will be satisfied to study the list 
which the Senator from Pennsylvania 
is placing in the Recorp, rather than 
request that the Recorp be burdened 
with further figures at this time. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor at this point a tabulation 
showing the State breakdown of the ap- 
proximate apportionment of Federal-aid 
highways funds as agreed upon by the 
conference. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


Approximate apportionment of Federal-aid highway funds pursuant to the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954 


State 
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Federal aid Interstate 
Totel 
Secondary Ur Subtotal ($87,500,000) | ($87,500,000) Subtotal (875,000,000) 
($210,000,000) ($175,000,000) ($700,000,000) population sec. 212 ($175,000,000) 
$5, 209, 000 $2, 261,000] $14, 192, 000 $1, 642, 000 $1, 886, 000 $3, 528, 000 $17, 720, 000 
3, 208, 000 671, 000 8, 590, 000 643, 000 1, 319, 000 1, 962, 000 10, 552, 000 
4, 197,000 965, 000 10, 406, 000 1, 024, 000 1, 470, 000 2, 494, 000 12, 900, 000 
7, 444, 000 15. 339, 000 37, 242, 000 5, 676, 000 4, 070, 000 9, 746, 000 46, 988, 000 
3, 736, 000 1, 434, 000 10, 888, 000 711, 000 1, 588. 000 2, 299, 000 13, 187, 000 
1, 029, 000 3, 342. 000 6, 413, 000 1, 076, 000 576, 000 1, 652, 000 8. 065, 000 
1, 029, 000 354, 000 2, 926, 000 643, 000 429, 000 1, 072. 000 3, 998, 000 
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1, 693, 000 2, 929, 000 7, 391, 000 1, 256, 000 780, 000 2, 036, 000 9, 427, 000 
1, 486, 000 7, 182, 000 12, 669, 000 2, 515, 000 1, 131, 000 3, 646, 000 16, 315, 000 
5, 965, 000 8, 031, 000 23, 772, 000 3, 416, 000 2, 748, 000 6, 164, 000 29, 936, 000 
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6, 212, 000 4, 250, 000 19, 643, 000 2, 120, 000 2, 575, 000 4, 695, 000 24, 338, 000 
4, 352, 000 406, 000 11, 084, 000 643, 000 1. 770. 000 2. 413. 13. 497, 000 
4, 355, 000 1. 012, 000 11. 509, 000 711,000 1,719, 000 2, 430, 000 13, 939, 000 
2, 718, 000 131, 000 6, 916, 000 643, 000 1, 137, 000 1, 780, 000 8, 696, 000 
1, 029, 000 511, 000 3, 083, 000 643, 000 429, 000 1, 072, 000 4, 155, 000 
1, 370, 000 7, 554, 000 12, 997, 000 2, 593, 000 1, 151, 000 3, 744, 000 16, 741, 000 
3, 518, 000 566, 000 9, 205, 000 643, 000 1, 433, 000 2, 076, 000 1, 281, 000 
5, 933, 000 23, 064, 000 43, 803, 000 7, 952, 000 4. 178, 000 12, 130, 000 55. 933, 000 
6, 667, 000 2, 217, 000 16, 689, 000 2, 178, 000 2, 191, 000 4, 369, 000 21, 058, 000 
3, 318, 000 292, 000 8, 180, 000 643, 000 1, 278, 000 1, 921, 000 10, 101, 000 
6, 681, 000 9, 985, 000 27, 650, 000 4, 261, 000 3, 090, 000 7, 351, 000 35, 001, 000 
4. 827. 000 1. 885, 000 13, 453, 000 1, 197, 000 1, 889, 000 3, 086, 000 16, 539, 000 
3, 763, 000 1, 384, 000 10, 532, 000 816, 000 1, 509, 000 2, 325. 000 12, 857, 000 
7, 357, 000 13, 063, 000 32, 783, 000 5, 629, 000 3, 483, 000 9, 112, 000 41, 895, 000 
1, 029, 000 1, 234, 000 3, 806, 000 643, 000 429, 000 1, 072, 000 4, 878, 000 
3, 512, 000 1, 187, 000 8, 940, 000 1, 135, 000 1, 191, 000 2, 326, 000 11, 266, 000 
3, 514, 000 335, 000 8, 769, 000 643, 000 1, 376, 000 2, 019, 000 10, 788, 000 
5,320, 000 2, 495, 000 14, 641, 000 1, 765, 000 1, 915, 000 3, 680, 000 18, 321, 000 
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2, 396, 000 731, 000 6, 748, 000 643, 000 1,014, 000 1, 657, 000 8, 405, 000 
1, 029, 000 269, 000 2, 841, 000 643, 000 429, 000 1, 072, 000 3, 913, 000 
4, 650, 000 2, 691, 000 13,324, 000 1. 779, 000 1, 680, 000 3, 459, 000 16, 783, 000 
3, 479, 000 2, 604, 000 11, 290, 000 1, 276, 000 1, 461, 000 2, 737, 000 14, 027, 000 
2, 990, 000 1, 123, 000 7, 548, 000 1. 075, 000 965, 000 2, 040, 000 9, 588, 000 
5, 192, 000 3, 379, 000 16, 012, 000 1, 842, 000 2, 088, 000 3, 930, 000 19, 942, 000 
2, 662, 000 188, 000 6, 778, 000 643, 000 1, 099, 000 1, 742, 000 8, 520, 000 
1, 029, 000 580, 000 3, 152, 000 3, 152, 000 
1, 029, 000 1, 491, 000 4, 063, 000 429, 5, 135, 000 
1. 709, 000 483, 000 4, 827, 000 4; 827, 000 


1A tioned according to total population with minimum of 34 of 1 percent. 
z Aer lend — to sec. 21 of Federal Highway Act—}s area, J total population, and J post- road mileage, with minimum of 44 of 1 percent. 


Mr. MARTIN. Other than changes in 
authorization amounts, there was one 
point in which the Senate fully receded 
from its position, and that was with re- 
spect to the authorization of $10 million 
for defense access roads. The Senate 
conferees made every effort to hold this 
item in the bill, but were unable to con- 
vince the House conferees. It was point- 
ed out that there is a backlog of approx- 
imately $53 million of authorizations 
which ‘ave not yet been appropriated 
for. 

It was also the strong feeling of the 
House conferees that the authorization 


for roads, having as their principal pur- 
pose defense or military interest, should 
be included in military or defense leg- 
islation. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. As the author of 
that particular amendment, I realize 
there is a carryover authorization of $53 
million; but I felt, and I still feel very 
deeply, that the provision should go into 
this bill and become a part of the law 
pertaining to highway system, because 
the time has come when the civilian de- 


fense and the military defense of Amer- 
ica are so connected with the highway 
system that they are really one. There- 
fore, I cannot agree that the provision 
belongs in a separate bill. However, I 
think it is better to have it in a separate 
bill than not to have it in any bill at all. 

Mr. MARTIN. I might say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan that 
for some time I have been making 
speeches over the country favoring im- 
provement of roads because of their im- 
portance in civilian defense and in mil- 
itary activities. In the conference the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
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the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case], and the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Stennis], all urged most strongly 
the inclusion of this item in the bill, 
but the House conferees had seemingly 
discussed the subject previously, and 
they were in opposition to it. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CORDON. I note that the item 
for forest roads and trails, which had 
been included in the House bill at $22,- 
500,000, and was increased by the Senate 
to $25 million, was held in conference at 
$24 million; is that correct? 

Mr. MARTIN. That is correct. 

Mr. CORDON. I wish to extend my 
compliments to the Senate conferees for 
the work I know they had to do in that 
particular field. Coming from a State 
which has within its confines some 300 
billion board-feet of standing merchant- 
able timber, and more than 14 million 
acres of national forests which are cov- 
ered with merchantable timber, I know 
the value of that particular appropria- 
tion, not only so far as the future is con- 
cerned, but the value of it as an invest- 
ment, repayment for which will begin 
almost coincidentally with the spending 
of the first dollar. 

These particular roads make the Fed- 
eral Government’s investment in stand- 
ing timber a usable one. They make 
perpetual management of timber a fact, 
rather than a theory. Sustained yield 
becomes something that can be realized, 
as well as talked about. The old-growth 
timber, which now is being wasted be- 
cause it is too old and because it is being 
attacked by disease and is being blown 
down, can be salvaged, as a result of 
these roads. So the money appropriated 
for this purpose will be reimbursed not 
only in principal amount, but also is 
vastly increased amounts. 

I congratulate the conferees, but I re- 
gret that they were unable to obtain the 
full amount voted by the Senate. 

Mr. MARTIN. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. President, I may say that the Sen- 
ate conferee who represents one of the 
easternmost States was one of the 
strongest advocates in conference for 
retention of the full amount voted by 
the Senate. I refer to the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BUSH], 
who has great knowledge of values of 
that kind. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BEALL in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Pennsylvania yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee? 

Mr. MARTIN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. GORE. Inasmuch as the adop- 
tion of the conference report will con- 
clude legislative action on this very im- 
portant and very meritorious bill, I wish 
to take this opportunity to express the 
appreciation I sincerely feel for the fair, 
courteous, and thorough study the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
has made, and for the fair, fine, and 
impartial way in which he has presided 
over the committee. I desire to express 
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the same sentiments regarding the 
chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Pennsylvania will yield further to 
me 

Mr. MARTIN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to call the 
attention of the Senate to page 6 of the 
conference report. I wish to point out 
that in section 17 (a) the committee has 
undertaken to assure that the maximum 
amount of highway work will be per- 
formed by means of competitive bid- 
ding; and that in section 17 (b) for the 
first time collusion and conspiracy to 
defraud, in connection with the obtain- 
ing or awarding of Federal-aid High- 
way contracts, is made a Federal crim- 
inal offense. 

For the benefit of the Senate, I should 
like to read section 17 (b): 

(b) In any case in which approval by the 
Secretary of Commerce of any contract for 
such highway construction work is required, 
the Secretary shall require as a condition 
precedent to such approval a sworn state- 
ment executed by, or on behalf of, the per- 
son, firm, association, or corporation to 
whom such contract is to be awarded, cer- 
tifying that such person, firm, association, 
or corporation has not, either directly or 
indirectly, entered into any agreement, par- 
ticipated in any collusion, or otherwise taken 
any action in restraint of free competitive 
bidding in connection with such contract. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield to me, 
so that I may make a brief observation 
in connection with the point now under 
discussion? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I think the RECORD 
should show at this point that the sec- 
tion from which the Senator from Ten- 
nessee has just read is the result of his 
determined effort in the hearings and 
in the work of the committee to get this 
item included in the bill. I desire to 
express my congratulations to him upon 
his consistent and effective efforts in 
getting this very constructive section 
into the conference report. I think the 
Senator from Tennessee deserves special 
credit for that particular work. 

I apologize for the interruption, but I 
thought the Recorp should show at this 
point the interest of the Senator from 
Tennessee in the matter. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate very much indeed the remarks of 
the able Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. President, I call attention to the 
provision which is now to become law, 
I hope, with the signature of the Presi- 
dent. I desire to call this matter to the 
attention of the Senate, and also, to the 
attention of the country. I believe we 
should let the people know that the eye 
of the Federal Government will be upon 
the execution and performance of Fed- 
eral-aid road contracts. That arrange- 
ment will do a great deal to restrain 
what, according to rumor, amounts to a 
widespread practice of kickbacks of 
certain portions of the funds under 
highway contracts, collusion in restraint 
of free competitive bidding, and other 
malpractices. 

This measure authorizes appropria- 
tions of nearly $1 billion, to be matched 
by funds in approximately that amount 
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by the States—an immense amount of 
money. Certainly the taxpayers are en- 
titled to all the roads that can be pur- 
chased by that money, without any 
political shenanigans or corrupt prac- 
tices. 

This provision will require that before 
a road contract can be approved, an afi- 
davit on behalf of the successful bidder, 
the contractor to whom the award has 
been made, must be submitted. Under 
those circumstances, if fraud has been 
committed, the contractor will then be- 
come particeps criminis to the perpetra- 
tion of it, and therefore will become sub- 
ject to the criminal code which provides 
a penalty of 5 years imprisonment or a 
fine of $10,000, or both. I hope it will 
be a constructive provision of law. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, the con- 
ferees on the part of the House also re- 
fused to agree to the provision voted by 
the Senate to permit the President to 
advance the effective date of the authori- 
zation, under certain conditions. The 
conferees on the part of the House felt 
that Congress could take up this matter 
separately, if it should be necessary to 
do so. 

Mr. President, I believe the report, as 
agreed to by the conferees, is an excellent 
one, and marks a new milestone in the 
progress of highway improvement. 

I now move that the conference report 
be agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. In approving the con- 
ference report on this bill, I think it 
should be pointed out, at the time of 
final action on this measure, that it rep- 
resents 3 new matters of policy. First, 
this measure carries the largest authori- 
zation ever made in a highway bill, so I 
understand. It represents recognition of 
the growing demand—it is more than a 
need; it is a demand—in connection with 
the highway systems of the United 
States, and especially the national high- 
way system, which is not an incidental 
part of our economy, but is a part of the 
very lifeblood of our economy. 

Furthermore, this measure represents 
new policy, to the extent that this is the 
first time we have voted such a large 
authorization of appropriations for the 
interstate highway system, a system re- 
ceiving unanimous support, inasmuch as 
the need for the system is widely recog- 
nized. 

Mr. President, I did not favor the full 
amount of the authorization voted for 
the interstate highway system, but I 
recognize that it must be provided for, 
and I want the Congress to provide for it, 
to the extent of the need, without doing 
violence to the other features of the 
highway system. 

The conference report also represents 
new policy because of the provision for 
matching on a 60-40 basis, with 60 per- 
cent of the funds to be provided by the 
Federal Government and 40 percent of 
the funds to be provided by the States. 

The conference report further rep- 
resents new policy, in that it establishes 
a new formula for division among the 
States of the funds for the interstate 
system. 

I agreed to the $175 million authori- 
zation provided in the bill for the inter- 
state system. I thought perhaps we 
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were going too fast in such a short time, 
in that connection; but I recognized the 
need. 

I wish to point out that at the present 
time, 34 percent of the funds for the pri- 
mary system can be spent on the inter- 
state system, and 46 percent of the funds 
for urban roads can be spent on the in- 
terstate system; and when those funds 
are added to the $175 million, they make 
a total of approximately $300 million 
which can be used for the interstate 
system, under the new formula. I point 
that out to indicate that this expressly 
establishes a State system, on trial. It is 
expressly put on trial by the new pro- 
gram, and by this congressional act. 
We shall all watch it with interest and, 
I may say, with some scrutiny, for the 
next 2 years. 

I believe we have gone as far as we 
should go in liberalizing the formula for 
the distribution of the money. That 
will be determined by the facts as they 
may develop over the next 2 years. I 
think it is fair to say that we wanted 
this system to be developed and favored 
to the extent of meeting a need without, 
at the same time, doing violence to the 
other aspect of our highway system, 
which is just as necessary, within its 
sphere, and just as much needed by the 
people it serves, within their sphere of 
activities, as are interstate highways by 
the people whom they are primarily de- 
signed to serve. 

With those considerations, I am very 
glad to support wholeheartedly the con- 
ference report. 

Mr.HOLLAND. Mr. President, I think 
the bill has been, in general, well dis- 
cussed. I congratulate the able chair- 
man of the full committee, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Martin], the 
able chairman of the subcommittee 
(Mr. Case], and all who have had an 
active part in bringing about this ex- 
cellent result. 

I wish to invite attention to 2 or 
3 features of the bill which I think 
are outstanding. The distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi has already 
mentioned one of them, namely, the 
great enlargement of the authorization 
for the interstate system, which will find 
itself with an authorization of $175 mil- 
lion Federal-aid for each of the 2 fiscal 
years 1956 and 1957, covered by this par- 
ticular bill. 

I thoroughly agree with the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS] that members of the commit- 
tee will be watching with a great deal of 
interest to see what happens on con- 
struction of the interstate system be- 
cause of this large authorization, which 
represents a very material change in 
Folicy, but one which I think is decidedly 
in the interest of the Nation, both from 
the standpoint of better preparation for 
defense and more adequate handling of 
the ordinary transportation and travel 
needs of the Nation. There is no doubt 
that the areas of great congestion of 
population in the United States, because 
of the great costs involved, are those in 
which trunk highways have not been 
constructed, and in which there would 
be the greatest difficulty in time of war. 
There is already very great difficulty in 
those bottlenecks in time of peace. 
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The other two matters which I shall 
mention briefly are quite different. One 
is found in section 6 of the bill. It ap- 
peared in the Senate bill, but not in the 
House bill. However, the House agreed 
with the Senate that the construction of 
forest highways, forest development 
roads and trails, park roads and trails in 
national parks, and Indian roads was so 
far behind that the authorizations 
which have been made from time to 
time have been allowed to pile up, and 
in many instances to lapse. The Senate 
felt that contractual authorizations 
should be given so that in the case of 
those very grave needs, construction 
could move ahead speedily with appro- 
priations to come later. 

However, a compromise was made be- 
tween the Senate bill and the House bill. 
Under the Senate bill all the accumu- 
lated authorizations in these fields 
would have been available for immedi- 
ate contract, whereas under the terms of 
the conference report only the authori- 
zations for the next fiscal year, 1955, and 
for the 2 fiscal years covered by this par- 
ticular bill, 1956 and 1957, will be au- 
thorizations for which contractual 
authority is given. 

It is the very great hope of the con- 
ferees and, in fact, of all members of the 
Public Works Committees of both 
Houses, that this provision will mean 
that the road needs which I have men- 
tioned in connection with the forests, 
the parks, and Indian lands, will be met 
much more effectively than has been 
the case at any time heretofore. 

The other matter which I shall men- 
tion was one with respect to which the 
House receded and permitted the Senate 
provision to take effect. That was with 
reference to now providing the authori- 
zation to see through and to complete 
construction of the remaining links of 
the inter-American highway. The Sen- 
ate in its bill had provided an authoriza- 
tion of $40 million over the next 5 fiscal 
years, or $8 million a year. The House 
agreed to accept that amendment. 
Therefore the passage of this bill will 
mark the authorization of the comple- 
tion of that important inter-American 
project. I call attention specifically to 
this matter at this time both because it 
has been a matter of some confusion, 
and sometimes of considerable argument 
between ourselves and some of our good 
neighbors south of us, and because it 
seems to me that this action shows 
clearly that our country recognizes its 
obligation to carry through its part of 
this project promptly, and it indicates 
that we propose, in the effort to help 
ourselves and our near neighbors, from 
the Mexican border down to the Panama 
Canal, to make this immediate effort to 
complete the communication by land be- 
tween ourselves and them. I think it is 
something that has needed to be done 
for a long time. We have been going 
along from year to year without making 
too much progress. This authorization 
will see the important project to com- 
pletion. 

There are other matters in the bill 
which are of importance, but I wished 
to mention those three as being of par- 
ticular interest to the Senate. Iam glad 
that there are so many Senators pres- 
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ent to receive the report of the confer- 
ence committee with reference to this 
important bill, which I regard as a good 
bill for our whole Nation. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Public Works Committee 
I wish to compliment the Senate con- 
ferees for what I think is a very fine job 
which they did in conference in ironing 
out the differences between the House 
and Senate with respect to the public 
roads bill. 

Although, as my colleagues know, I 
fought in the committee for a much 
larger amount, believing that the total 
figure provided by the bill as reported 
to the Senate was not adequate in view 
of the testimony in our committee that 
approximately $35 billion was needed to 
put the highways of America in condi- 
tion to meet the transportation needs of 
the country, nevertheless, as the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. HoLLAN PD] and the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS} 
have pointed out, the committee did 
bring before the Senate a larger road 
bill, so far as the proposed authorization 
is concerned, than has come to the floor 
of the Senate in many years. 

I wish particularly to thank my col- 
leagues in the committee, and especially 
the Senate conferees, for the final figures 
in connection with forest access roads, 
for roads and trails, park roads and 
trails, parkways, Indian roads, and pub- 
lic lands roads. 

For forest roads and trails we find in 
the conference report an authorization 
of $24 million, compared with the Senate 
figure of $25 million and the House figure 
of $22,500,000. We find the Senate figure 
of $12,500,000 for park roads and trails. 
We also find a reasonable compromise, I 
think, in respect to parkways. We find 
that there has been an acceptance of the 
House figure with respect to Indian roads, 
The figure for so-called public lands 
roads is $1 million. Such roads are very 
important to the Western States, where 
there are large areas of public lands 
through which more highways need to 
be built in order to provide the connec- 
tions necessary for an efficient road 
system. 

Particularly in connection with the 
forest highways and access roads, what 
the conferees did was to provide a figure 
which, in my judgment, in the long run, 
vill mean great savings to the taxpayers 
of the United States, because, through 
these expenditures of funds, it will be 
possible to get out of the Federal forests 
timber which otherwise would be com- 
pletely wasted. I am sure that the tim- 
ber will bring to the United States Treas- 
ury, as a result of its harvesting, many 
times the cost of these roads. 

I believe that frequently the Senate is 
not fully appreciative, or does not mani- 
fest its appreciation, of the good work 
done by its conferees. In my opinion, 
the conferees have done a remarkably 
fine job of public service, and I am 
pleased to say a word of commendation 
in behalf of their work. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I wish to 
express my appreciation once more to 
my colleagues on the committee and to 
the Senate for including in the bill the 
so-called Connecticut amendment. I do 
that not only on behalf of myself and my 
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colleague, the junior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. PURTELL], but also on be- 
half of all the people of my State. 

The Recorp should show my apprecia- 
tion also to the Members of the House 
who served as conferees, for making it 
possible for us to incorporate the amend- 
ment in the bill. 

It is a very important matter, because 
it makes available to our State a tre- 
mendous sum of money with which to do 
some very important and necessary work 
in connection with the $400 million ex- 
pressway. I feel that all of the people 
of Connecticut, the Governor, the high- 
way commissioner, and the taxpayers, 
are very grateful to Congress for helping 
them by incorporating the amendment in 
the bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield at that 
point? 

Mr. BUSH. I am very happy to yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I believe the Nation as 
a whole owes a debt to the Senator from 
Connecticut for the way he has worked, 
so patiently and so long, on this prob- 
lem, which is peculiar to Connecticut. 
I believe the Nation is indebted to the 
great State of Connecticut for inau- 
gurating a $400 million highway pro- 
gram, which I understand is to begin 
within a few days. 

Mr. BUSH. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am sure it will serve 
as a tremendous boost to that very great 
area of the country. Perhaps it will 
serve as a pattern for the solution of 
similar problems in other areas of the 
United States. While it is true that this 
is the largest highway bill ever to be 
considered by the Senate, amounting to 
$900 million, the great State of Con- 
necticut, small in area though it be, is 
planning to inaugurate a $400 million 
highway program. I congratulate the 
Senator and his State. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator from 
Mississippi for his very generous com- 
ments. I must confess it is quite true 
that it is a big project for our State. 
That is why I am so grateful to my col- 
leagues for cooperating with us and giv- 
ing us this last go-ahead in the bill. 

As a member of the committee, my 
whole experience with the bill has been 
a revelation to me in connection with 
how the members of the committee 
have worked together in trying to pre- 
pare a fine bill. 

I believe every member of the com- 
mittee has made an important contri- 
bution in connection with the bill. I 
am sure the chairman of the committee 
appreciates that fact. 

Once more I express my appreciation 
to the chairman of the committee, who 
has expedited the consideration of the 
bill. I do not believe we could have dis- 
posed of it any quicker than we have. 


THE MUTUAL SPECIAL WEAPONS 
PROGRAM 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I shall 
claim the attention of the Senate for 
only 2 or 3 minutes, to speak on a sub- 
ject which is unrelated to the pending 
conference report. 
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At an evening session of the Senate 
on July 29 last, I raised a question on 
the necessity and advisability of an 
appropriation of $50 million in a new 
category in the mutual security appro- 
priation bill. I offered an amendment 
that evening to strike out the item, and 
made the argument that it had not been 
justified, and that no definite proposal 
had been submitted. Furthermore, I 
argued that whatever action might be 
contemplated by such a new venture 
could be accomplished by the regular 
appropriation categories. 

I shall not review the debate of that 
evening. However, for the benefit of 
Senators who voted for my amendment, 
I should like to invite attention to the 
fact that I hold in my hand a letter 
from Mr. John H. Ohly, Deputy Director 
for Program and Planning, Foreign 
Operations Administration, dated March 
30, 1954, which, in my opinion, justifies 
the position we asserted on that occa- 
sion. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter be printed in the Record at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I shall 
read one sentence from the letter: 

Assuming that adequate funds had been 
made available in the mutual security ap- 
propriation, it is possible that these projects 
could have been carried out under the terms 
and provisions of sections 401 and 411 of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as 
amended, and section 101 (a) (1) of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, 


Mr. President, that is what I said last 
July was possible to be done. I said then 
that the new category under the title of 
the mutual special-weapons program had 
as its real purpose the securing of larger 
appropriations from Congress. That is 
now revealed to have been the fact, de- 
spite the aura of secrecy thrown around 
this matter last year. 

Mr. President, I invite attention to this 
fact at this time to alert the members 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and the members of the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

I also invite attention to the yea-and- 
nay vote on the amendment. The 
Members of the Senate who voted for 
my amendment were ANDERSON, DANIEL, 
DOUGLAS, FREAR, GOLDWATER, Gore, HUM- 
PHREY, HUNT, JoHNson of Texas, KE- 
FAUVER, KENNEDY, LONG, MANSFIELD, Mc- 
CLELLAN, MONRONEY, MURRAY, NEELY, 
PASTORE, RUSSELL, SMATHERS, SPARKMAN, 
SYMINGTON, and WILLIAMS. 

EXHIBIT 1 
FOREIGN OPERATIONS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 30, 1954. 
Hon. ALBERT GORE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Gore: This is in reply to 
your letter of March 16, 1954, in which you 
ask whether the projects approved under 
the mutual special-weapons program could 
have been carried out had not a special ap- 
propriation been made. 

Assuming that adequate funds had been 
made available in the mutual-security ap- 
propriation, it is possible that these projects 
could have been carried out under the terms 
and provisions of sections 401 and 411 of the 
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Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as 
amended, and section 101 (a) (1) of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended. 
However, at the time of the fiscal year 1954 
congressional presentation it was believed 
that the purposes of a special-weapons pro- 
gram represented a departure from normal 
MDAP procedures, and in order to resolve all 
doubts as to congressional approval of such 
a program, and the Administration's ability 
to administer such a program without spe- 
cific authority to do so, it was decided to 
include this additional section in the act, 
although perhaps not strictly necessary. 
Moreover, in addition to the advantages of 
developing legislative history on the funding 
of this program, rather than simply relying 
upon an interpretation of the general pro- 
visions of the act, there was believed to be a 
significant psychological impact on our allies 
in having the Congress of the United States 
make specific provision for a program to 
develop in Europe and the United States spe- 
cial weapons for the defense of free Europe. 

We believe the reasons which warranted 
inclusion of a special section in the fiscal 
year 1954 act are still valid and that the fiscal 
year 1955 act should contain a similar pro- 
vision. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun H. OHLY, 
Deputy Director for Program and 
Planning. 


FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY ACT OF 
1954—CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 8127) to amend 
and supplement the Federal-Aid Road 
Act approved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 
355), as amended and supplemented, to 
authorize appropriations for continuing 
the construction of highways, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


CONSTRUCTION OF HIGHWAYS— 
CORRECTION IN ENROLLMENT OF 
H. R. 8127 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate, House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 225, which was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That in the enroll- 
ment of the bill (H. R. 8127) to amend and 
supplement the Federal-Aid Road Act ap- 
proved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as 
amended and supplemented, to authorize ap- 
propriations for continuing the construction 
of highways, and for other purposes, the 
Clerk of the House is authorized and directed 
to make the following correction: In section 
13 of the bill strike out “The Commissioner 
of Public Roads” and insert in lieu thereof 
“The Secretary of Commerce.” 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the concurrent resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 225) was 
considered, and agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, at this 
time I wish publicly to express my great 
appreciation to the members of the Com- 
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mittee on Public Works for the time and 
work they devoted to perfecting the road 
bill, so that it could be brought before 
the Senate and promptly passed. 

It contains the largest authorization 
for roads in the history of the United 
States. Some people have thought it pe- 
culiar that I should favor a large ap- 
propriation of this kind, because I have 
always advocated economy in Govern- 
ment and balanced budgets. The peo- 
ple of the United States, however, have 
been spending almost $314 billion a year 
for roads, and the Federal Government 
has not been contributing even the 
amount it has been collecting from gaso- 
line taxes or from taxes on the sale of 
automobiles and from similar sources. 

I again wish to express my apprecia- 
tion to the members of the committee. 
They attended the sessions without any 
hesitancy at all, and sat for many long 
hours. I believe we have brought forth 
a bill which should be of great benefit 
to the people of the United States. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the enrolled joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 146) to authorize 
the designation of October 16, 1954, as 
National Olympic Day, and it was signed 
by the Acting President pro tempore. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN PUB- 
LIC BUILDINGS BY PURCHASE 
CONTRACTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6342) to amend the 
Public Buildings Act of 1949 to authorize 
the Administrator of General Services to 
acquire title to real property and to pro- 
vide for the construction of certain pub- 
lic buildings thereon by executing pur- 
chase contracts; to extend the authority 
of the Postmaster General to lease quar- 
ters for post-office purposes; and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. What is the pend- 
ing business before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment to H. R. 6342. 

Mr. WILLIAMS obtained the floor. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield for a 
question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. About how long 
does the Senator expect to speak? 

Mr. . I think my state- 
ment will not take more than 10 or 15 
minutes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am trying to de- 
termine a little matter of time, if the 
Senator will yield, because I should like 
to announce that when we get back to 
the subject of the pending bill I have an 
ara at the desk which I wish to 

up. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator from Arkan- 
sas that the bill is now under considera- 
tion. 


OPERATIONS OF THE HOUSING AC- 
TIVITIES OF THE FEDERAL HOUS- 
ING ADMINISTRATION AND THE 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, earlier 
this afternoon the Senator from Vir- 
ginia IMr. Byrp] discussed certain 
phases of the operations of the Federal 
Housing Authority. I wish to make a 
brief comment only as to that section of 
the bill relating to loans which are made, 
being section 608. 

There are indictments pending on the 
case to which I refer and, therefore, it 
would not be advisable to name the case. 
I do wish to point out certain factors 
which I think should be rather enlight- 
ening, because the particular individual 
involved obtained approximately $7 mil- 
lion under title 608 of the Housing Act. 
I wish to outline certain correspondence 
which passed at that time. 

A Member of the Senate invited the 
attention of the Housing Authority in 
1950 to the fact that perhaps there had 
been excessive profits made. ‘This let- 
ter was not addressed to me. I shall 
read one paragraph from it in acknowl- 
edgment of the report that these ex- 
cessive profits were called to the atten- 
tion of the then Housing Administrator 
but which paragraph indicates a com- 
plete lack of interest on the part of the 
Administration. 

The letter is dated August 10, 1950, 
and I read this paragraph from it: 

Please be advised that it is not the cus- 
tomary practice of this administration to 
search the court records to determine the 
original cost of lots purchased, as our com- 
mitments for insurance were based on the 
value arrived at by an appraiser on the 
staff of the insuring office. 


That letter was signed by the Commis- 
sioner Franklin D. Richards and it clearly 
indicated that the Department was not 
interested at that time in examining any 
of the so-called excessive profits. This 
letter was in answer to the allegation 
that the particular contractor had 
bought two lots for $15,000. Three or 4 
days later he deeded those two lots to 
two different corporations which were 
obtaining an FHA guaranteed loan. 
They were appraised at $50,000 each yet 
Mr. Richards was not interested. 

Mr. President, I wish also to invite 
attention which shows conspiracy be- 
hind it and how this same group were 
going to cash in on these irregular if 
not illegal earnings, by reporting them 
for income-tax purposes as capital 
gains. 

I quote from a letter signed by the 
Collector of Internal Revenue in the area 
involved in which he ruled upon this 
case: 

This will acknowledge receipt of your re- 
quest of October 12 to be advised with re- 
spect to your proposed purchase of a vacant 
lot and several days later creating a cor- 
poration and deeding the lot to the cor- 
poration at a stated value of $50,000. You 
request to be advised if you will be tax- 
able on the apparent short-term gain of 
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$40,000. You are advised that this trans- 
action will not be subject to the tax, pro- 
vided you are the sole or principal stock- 
holder of the corporation, namely, that you 
own as much as 80 percent of its value. 

However, for future gain or loss on the 
sale of this stock your basis will be $10,000 
of the original cost. 


Clearly, Mr. President, this was an ad- 
vance ruling on a hypothetical case, ex- 
tending to the individual involved the 
right to charge off as capital gains these 
highly irregular profits. Names are 
omitted because this case is now in court. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Will the Senator 
be good enough to tell us who made 
that ruling? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should not like to 
do that. I will say to the Senator 

Mr. MAYBANK. I wanted the infor- 
mation for the record. A person who 
would attempt to charge off as capital 
gains millions and millions of dollars of 
profit would be as guilty as anyone could 
be. The Senator from Deleware knows 
that was not the intention of the law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I agree with the 
Senator. This letter has been referred 
to the Department of Justice. It is also 
being referred to both the Byrd commit- 
tee and the Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

My reason for not identifying the per- 
son who signed the letter is that it would 
identify the area and, perhaps, the case, 
As I previously stated, there are indict- 
ments pending in the courts in this case, 
and I do not want to jeopardize any ac- 
tion by the courts. The Senator from 
South Carolina is welcome to read the 
letter. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As I understand, the 
Senator from Delaware is speaking with 
reference to abuses under section 608 
of the act? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator will re- 
member that I spoke on that subject and 
was successful in getting amendments 
agreed to in 1951 which checked some of 
the abuses. 

I should like to ask the Senator this 
question: Was Commissioner Hollyday 
dismissed because of abuses which oc- 
curred under section 608, or was he dis- 
missed in connection with abuses occur- 
ring under title I? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I suggest that the 
Senator address that question to the 
President of the United States. Per- 
sonally I think the President should be 
commended for his prompt action. I 
am discussing the situation as it relates 
to what I consider to be highly ir- 
regular transactions in the FHA. They 
have been referred not only to the execu- 
tive branch but to the appropriate com- 
mittees of Congress, and I do not want 
to get involved with the question of 
which administration is responsible. I 
think what we should do is to let the rec- 
ord speak for itself. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware further yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
there have been many recent cases of 
abuses in connection with FHA loans? 
In February I invited the attention of 
Mr. Hollyday to 90 cases of abuses in 
Illinois. We do not want to cover up— 
and I am sure the Senator from Dela- 
ware is not doing that—the current 
abuses by going back to section 608. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not believe the 
Senator means to prejudge my state- 
ment, but if he will allow me to finish it, 
the next question which I shall take up 
is one which is current. I do not think 
we want to exclude any of the informa- 
tion. I am making a report which had 
been prepared for delivery before the 
recent announcement this week. I think 
when this case has been explored 
thoroughly, the American people will be 
able to judge who is responsible, re- 
gardless of where the chips may fall. 

Iam not pointing out this case merely 
on the basis that it happened prior to 
this administration. The next one I 
shall take up is one having reference to 
correspondence in 1953; and I think I 
have some in 1954. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is important that 
we take these matters up as we go along. 
The Senator will remember that I fought 
as strenuously as did anyone on the 
floor to remove abuses under section 608, 
but I do not want to have the impression 
go out that section 608 abuses are the 
only ones under FHA, and I do not want 
the impression to go out that there have 
not been abuses under title I. 

Mr. President, will the Senator further 
yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I may say to the 
Senator from Illinois that if he will stay 
and listen, I shall talk about abuses un- 
der other sections of the law, but I can- 
not do it by yielding. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield for a 
brief statement? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I merely wish to say 
that I attended a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency this 
morning. The Senator from Delaware 
is familiar with the fact that I know 
something of what has happened. I wish 
to speak in justice to the chairman of the 
committee, the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], who is 
not now present. We all know of what 
he, the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS J, and the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD] have done. We know 
of their cooperation. 

I am hopeful, as the Senator from 
Delaware has indicated he is, that ap- 
propriate action will be taken, let the 
chips fall where they may. I am cer- 
tain that that is what the Senator from 
Delaware, the Senator from Virginia, 
the Senator from Indiana, and all of 
the members of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency wish to do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. All of these partic- 
ulars, in their completeness, will be re- 
ferred to the committee of which the 
Senator from South Carolina and the 
Senator from Illinois are members. I 
am certain the matters will be fully ex- 
plored, without any regard as to when 
they might have happened, and that, in 
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the end result, we shall be able to deter- 
mine who is responsible. 

To return briefly to the outline of this 
particular case, as I said before it in- 
volved 7 different loans by 1 contractor, 
aggregating approximately $7 million. 
As of today, 4 of the loans are under 
foreclosure; 3 of them are current in 
their payments. 

It is interesting to note that one of 
them was foreclosed on the date when 
the contractor received his seventh loan. 
I suppose he was handed the notice at 
the same time. 

As I have said earlier, there is no indi- 
cation anywhere, that the Department 
was in the least bit interested when the 
situation was called to their attention 
on repeated occasions during the last 3 
years. 

I might say that I have correspond- 
ence calling this particular case to the 
attention of the previous administration, 
as well as to the present administration; 
however, under the present administra- 
tion there are indictments. 

I think it might be well to point out 
that the recipient of these seven loans 
boasted of the fact that he contributed, 
only a few weeks prior to the first loan, 
$25,000 to the Democratic campaign in 
1948. I think that fact should be made 
a matter of record, because the fellow 
was so proud of it and boasted about it 
throughout the campaign. 

I now wish to speak briefly about an- 
other phase of the situation, namely, the 
loans made to the individual home- 
owners. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Delaware know whether or not the same 
individual also contributed to the Re- 
publican campaign fund, since that is 
usually what persons of that type do? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am speaking only 
from the record. If anyone has addi- 
tional information I will be glad to have 
it included. He referred only to the one 
contribution to the Truman campaign of 
1948. 

I now wish to refer to loans made to 
individual owners under the FHA and 
the Veterans’ Administration, as well, be- 
cause it is hard to separate the loans 
simply by speaking of one kind or the 
other. In many instances the same 
home buyer obtained a VA loan and an 
FHA loan jointly. Iran into that situa- 
tion so many times that in speaking of it 
I shall speak about both. 

I shall first direct my remarks to the 
situation in connection with the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, because it seems 
that so many of the complaints go back 
to the high appraisals which are given 
to the homes after they are constructed. 
I was advised under date of December 
11, 1953, that the policy of the Veterans’ 
Administration was as follows: 

I am pleased to enclose a copy of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration Technical Bulletin 
4A-111, entitled “Control of Fees and Assign- 
ments to Designated Appraisers and Com- 
pliance Inspectors.” This will supply you 
with much of the information sought in your 
letter of December 2, 1953. 

You will note from this enclosure that 
there are restrictions as to the amount fee 
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appraisers and inspectors can receive from 
the Veterans’ Administration assignments. 
The ceiling on the aggregate fees permitted 
is $1,000 per month and is applicable to all 
offices of the Veterans’ Administration, 


Continuing, they said: 

Nothing prohibits a qualified individual 
from serving as both appraiser and inspec- 
tor. His combined fees would apply toward 
the maximum established ceiling. Com- 
bined fees for both activities may not ex- 
ceed $1,000 per month. 


I might say, in explanation, that the 
fees are based upon $5 per inspection. 
As the inspectors go around and inspect 
various homes, they charge $5 for each 
inspection, which is passed on to and is 
paid by the home buyer. So in each in- 
stance, the fee is paid by the veteran 
himself. 

After receiving that letter, I called to 
the attention of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration the fact that there were per- 
sons serving in inspection and appraisal 
capacities who were at that time making 
as much as $2,500 a month under the 
ruling. 

I shall outline one case. It is the most 
glaring case, but it is not the only case 
I could cite, in which an inspector’s earn- 
ings exceeded $1,000 a month. Lest an 
attempt be made to explain it by saying 
that the persons were working on an 
average basis, that in some months the 
payments were high, and that in the 
next month they were below, I wish to 
point out that I have figures covering 
the earnings of one individual, which 
show the following: 

During a 2-year period, this individual 
exceeded his monthly limitation 13 
times, the range of his earnings being 
as follows: 

December 1951, $2,491.60; June 1952, 
$1,472; July 1952, $1,192; August 1952, 
$1,777.30; September 1952, $1,290.15; 
October 1952, $1,279.65; November 1952, 
$1,130; February 1953, $1,119.20; No- 
vember 1953, $1,234.50; May 1953, 
$1,133.85; August 1953, $1,187.50; Sep- 
tember 1953, $1,214.60; October 1953, 
$1,540. 

That particular individual is working 
at the Veterans’ Administration in Wil- 
mington, Del. I thought I might as well 
cite an instance in my home State. But 
that which is disclosed here is no differ- 
ent from that will be found, I am certain, 
scattered throughout all 48 States. How- 
ever, I thought it might be well to cite 
an instance in my own backyard. 

This case, and other cases, as well, in 
which inspectors and appraisers exceed- 
ed their earnings, were called to the at- 
tention of the Veterans’ Administration, 
and I was furnished with this informa- 
tion in a letter from Mr. H. V. Higley, 
Administrator, under date of December 
11, 1953, which, again, will be referred 
to the committee. Mr. Higley, said: 

No specific penalties are imposed. How- 
ever any salaried personnel responsible for 
assignments in excess of the maxima pre- 
scribed in our Technical Bulletin 44-111 rel- 
ative to the control of fees would be subject 
to disciplinary action. 


So apparently there are no penalties 
attached to the law which the Veterans’ 
Administration cited as having control 
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over the payment of fees to inspectors 
and appraisers. 

It might be interesting to note that as 
to any disciplinary action which may 
have been carried out by either of the 
administrations thus far I have been un- 
able to find any record to indicate that at 
any time anyone has been slightly inter- 
ested in the excessive payments. The 
abnormal fees in every instance have 
been passed on to the veterans. 

Upon checking the personnel record 
of the particular individual in my own 
State, whom I have been describing, I 
found that in 1 case he is credited as 
having inspected 46 houses in 1 day. I 
checked further, and, as far as I could 
determine, he worked about 3 hours. All 
of us know it is physically impossible for 
anyone to inspect so many houses in 1 
day, but there was a $5 fee applied to 
every one of those houses in that area, 
each of which was paid by the veterans 
in that particular district. It was 
charged to them and passed upon by and 
with the approval of these agencies in 
Washington. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Ihave not had a chance 
to read the regulation, but does the Sen- 
ator from Delaware agree that we had 
a right to presume that it was intended 
that if a person violated the $1,000 limit, 
he would not be used in the future as an 
appraiser? Was not the implication 
pretty clear that that would be the pen- 
alty in the case of a person who violated 
his public obligations in that way? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The very least that 
could be expected would be suspension. 
But, as I said before, whatever the type 
of disciplinary action that has been 
taken, I have not been able thus far to 
ascertain any record of any affirmative 
action. 

The FHA inspection and appraisal 
fees are charged in as fixed fees, but I 
found some negligence on the part of 
inspectors in both agencies. 

When one attempts to ascertain what 
services have been rendered to the vet- 
erans, he finds very little, if any, protec- 
tion which has been given. In following 
the investigation through, with respect 
to complaints which all of us as Members 
of Congress have received from the vari- 
ous housing areas, I was frankly advised 
by both agencies that their responsibility 
was not to protect the homebuyers, in 
either of the instances, but rather to 
safeguard the American taxpayers, who 
were going to insure the mortgages. 

That high-sounding excuse is a joke 
when we consider that it was these same 
agencies who were approving the exces- 
sive loans and excessive profits under 
title 608. 

I found in one of the developments— 
and again I am following a particular 
case in my own State of Delaware. 

In the area of Delmar, Del., the 
first complaint was made in 1951. The 
complaint was that a group of veterans, 
12 or 14 of them, had paid deposits of 
from $300 to $500 for houses in this par- 
ticular housing project, on which proj- 
ect there were no homes constructed. 
There are photographs available show- 
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ing the project as advertised. On that 
project, the homes were plainly adver- 
tised as costing so much money, and FHA 
and VA approved. The advertising gave 
the impression to prospective buyers that 
the homes were approved by both the 
VA and the FHA. 

That such approval did carry protec- 
tion for those buying these homes was 
assumed. 

In this particuar area it developed 
that notwithstanding the fact that 
money was paid by the veterans as de- 
Posits before there was any construction 
whatsoever, the development was soon 
in bankruptcy without any homes having 
been built. The veterans stood to lose 
their deposits. It was called to my at- 
tention and naturally those who made 
the deposits were more interested in 
having their money back so they could 
place the deposit on another home. This 
delayed prosecution, The money was 
later obtained for the veterans but only 
because relatives of the builders ad- 
vanced additional funds. 

What concerned me most was the fail- 
ure of both of these agencies to recog- 
nize their responsibility to protect the 
veterans. Each agency made the state- 
ment, that the fact that their names 
were being used in advertising the homes 
to prospective home buyers carried no 
significance or carried no responsibility ; 
merely stating that it was frowned upon 
and considered improper. In reply to a 
question as to what they were going to 
do toward prosecuting, I quote a state- 
ment in a letter from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, dated, January 25, 1952: 

We have been advised by our Solicitor's 
Office that advertising to the effect that a 
project is “VA approved” does not consti- 
tute a violation of any of the laws admin- 
istered by the Veterans’ Administration. 


Notwithstanding that that develop- 
ment was later called a fraud by the 
courts. 

In a letter under date of January 24, 
1952, the FHA, in relation to the same 
case, stated that their regulations pro- 
hibited such misuse of the phrase “FHA 
approved“; that it was frowned upon 
and considered improper but in their 
letter, which is about two pages long, 
point out that it is not a violation of the 
law to so advertise such property. 

Inspectors, and appraisers were mak- 
ing as much as $2,500 a month yet nei- 
ther the buyer nor the taxpayers were 
protected. 

I now discuss a project known in my 
State as the Brack-Ex area. This set- 
tlement is just west of Wilmington, Del. 

This area has flooded out once, with 
water going to the upper story of the 
homes. No local contractor putting up 
his own money would have ever con- 
structed these homes in that low area, 

These homes were built on low land, 
and not only were they given a much 
higher appraised value than should have 
been given, but in many cases they were 
constructed with concrete floors. On a 
rainy day most of the people in those 
homes wring water out of the carpets 
on so-called concrete floors. Yet those 
homes were approved by both the FHA 
and the VA. The inspectors and ap- 
praisers approving these homes were 
making fancy salaries, 
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I found another condition in this area. 
The home buyers would be told that the 
homes would be ready on X date; for 
example, they would be purchased in 
January, to be delivered August 1. We 
all know that sometimes, because of con- 
ditions beyond control of the contractor, 
homes cannot be finished on schedule. 
I found instances where veterans, and 
sometimes they were nonveterans, under 
the FHA, would be asked to put up so 
much money, to make their downpay- 
ments, and have delivery of their homes 
on X date. When X date came, for 
some reason, the homes would not be 
ready. As would be usual, the buyers 
would have given up their apartments 
or have purchased their furniture and 
be ready to move, and the homes would 
not be ready. Then the buyers would be 
approached with the proposition, “I will 
let you move in the uncompleted home, 
on which you have paid a downpayment, 
if you will ignore the nuisance of having 
carpenters around, and if you will pay as 
rental from $30 to $60 a month.” Not 
only did they pay rents on their own 
home, but some of the accrued taxes were 
likewise charged for in the settlement. 

With regard to title insurance, we 
found that veterans were buying what 
they thought was title insurance for 
their property. In reality, they were 
paying for title insurance for the un- 
paid portion of the mortgage. When 
the mortgage is paid off, the title insur- 
ance is gone. They had to pay for in- 
sured titles in order to get the loans, but 
they did not get full protection. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER Mr. 
Bricker in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Delaware yield to the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would the Senator 
from Delaware say that the cases which 
he is citing occurred primarily in the 
State of Delaware? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The cases I am cit- 
ing occurred primarily in Delaware. 
However, the full investigation will show 
that what happened in my State was 
little different from what happened in 
your own State and in the other 46 plus 
the Territories. In fact, the worst cases 
I found were outside Delaware. We 
cannot ignore the general overall tenor 
of these complaints. When I began 
getting complaints, mostly from my own 
State, it was understood that similar 
complaints were made from other 
States as well. My report today deals 
with my own State, rather than my 
going into another State and having 
someone say, “Why don’t you talk about 
what it is in your own back yard?” The 
persistence of the congressional delega- 
tion in Delaware has resulted in many of 
the complaints mentioned here in my 
State being corrected without loss to 
the home buyer. However, what cor- 
rections have been obtained for our citi- 
zens have been achieved in spite of and 
not as the result of any help by the 
agencies affected. In one instance last 
fall Congressman WARBURTON and my- 
self spent 2 weeks on obtaining correc- 
tions in one project. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Would the Senator 
say that in a large number of instances 
there was deceit and in some cases out- 
right fraud practiced by real estate 
groups in Delaware? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not making a 
blanket indictment against real estate 
groups or any other group either in 
Delaware or Illinois. I hope the practice 
I have mentioned is not widespread. I 
hope that when the investigation is com- 
pleted we will find it is not too wide- 
spread; however, in the light of what is 
known, I have little hope of that. Un- 
questionably millions of dollars have 
been lost by the home buyers and tax- 
payers under the loose management of 
these two agencies. 

I now return to a lease contract ap- 
proved by the two Government agencies 
in our State. I may say that when this 
complaint was referred to the agencies 
here in Washington, they did not seem 
to be very much concerned. This is a 
case where the home buyer was renting 
a partially completed home upon which 
he had already made a downpayment 
but on settlement date the home was not 
completed. I quote one clause of the 
rental lease: 

Furthermore 

We hereby agree to accept house as com- 
pletely finished and satisfactory, with the 
exception of grading, topsoil, seeding, and 
shrubbery, including sidewalk constructed 
from house to building line. We also agree 
to accept and make settlement as soon as all 
legal papers are available and ready. 


Mr. President, I point out that the 
significant part of that provision is 
that, with the exception of the grad- 
ing, topsoil, and so forth, the pur- 
chaser—whether a veteran or a non- 
veteran—waived all future rights to 
make a claim against the contractor for 
defects in construction. This waiver 
was being made notwithstanding the 
fact that at the time when he signed the 
lease, the house had not been completed. 
Neither the Veterans’ Administration 
nor the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion acknowledged any responsibility 
to warn the purchasers about such a 
contract. I called the matter to the at- 
tention of the Veterans’ Administration 
and the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, and was, frankly, surprised at their 
answer, which was to the effect that, 
“We are not supposed to protect them; 
they can read, and are at least 21 years 
of age.” Remember this law was passed 
by the Congress for the purpose of pro- 
tecting and assisting the veterans who, 
upon their return home, wished to pur- 
chase homes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I agree with the 
Senator from Delaware. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration to protect both veterans 
and nonveterans who purchase homes 
under such arrangements. 

Would the Senator from Delaware 
also say it is the responsibility of the 
real estate firms not to practice deceit 
in that connection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course it is, 
and I would not support any person, 
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regardless of who he might be, who was 
a party to deceit. 

We found that the same situation ex- 
isted in the northern part of Delaware. 
In that particular case, in the Claymont 
area, in the so-called Kenilworth proj- 
ects, the primary complaint was with 
the Federal Housing Administration, al- 
though there were some complaints with 
the Veterans’ Administration. The prin- 
cipal complaint was that the FHA, which 
was financing the loan, recognized when 
the time for settlement arrived that cer- 
tain construction had not been com- 
pleted; but with the agreement of the 
purchasers of the houses, it was agreed 
that $600 would be held in escrow, in 
the case of each of the houses, and would 
not be paid to the contractor until the 
work had been completed. My atten- 
tion was called to the fact that, despite 
that arrangement, the money had been 
paid by the FHA to the contractor, with- 
out the approval of the home buyers and 
without the work having been com- 
pleted. They said they had not been 
consulted. The FHA officials acknowl- 
edged that the money had been paid, and 
also admitted the work had not been 
completed. 

Congressman WARBURTON and I per- 
sonally visited the area and checked 
this case, and the work outlined in the 
contract had not been completed. 

It further developed that the money 
had been paid to the contractor upon 
the certification of an inspector who had 
never visited the area. 

After consulting with all the officials 
involved, we were able to get that par- 
ticular work finished, but that does not 
excuse the laxity on the part of the FHA 
in endorsing the payment of the money 
to the contractor involved without at 
least making sure the work had been 
done. There seemed to be very little 
interest on the part of the FHA, or very 
little concern about going into the field 
and seeing that the work was done. 

Our concern was not decreased by 
finding that shortly after all this had 
happened, the inspector in the particular 
area involved, who had approved all 
this, went to work for the contractor 
who had received the payment. 

More rigid enforcement of the present 
laws is needed, but I say again that a 
tightening of the laws is also necessary. 

In that connection I make particular 
reference to a bill which has been pend- 
ing before this Congress and previous 
Congresses, namely, a bill to place at least 
some control over the ability of a public 
official to leave the Government service 
and become employed by any individ- 
ual—whether a contractor or other- 
wise—who might have been in a position 
to receive some benefits as the result of 
the decisions made by that individual 
while he was in the Government service. 

I do not mean we should go to the ex- 
tent of making it impossible for any 
Government employee to return home 
and obtain gainful employment. How- 
ever, the bill as introduced by me pro- 
poses that every person hired by anyone 
with whom he had done business while 
serving as a public official, should out- 
line to the Comptroller General of the 
United States, and to be available to the 
Congress, the complete details of any 
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financial arrangements entered into 
within a 2-year period. 

Not only do we need rigid enforcement 
of the existing laws, but we also need 
such additional laws, so as to tighten the 
laws applying to the housing field. 

To the Members of the Senate on both 
sides of the aisle I am frank to say Iam 
afraid perhaps all of us have been a little 
too complacent in sitting back and let- 
ting this situation develop. 

Now this matter has been brought out 
into the open, and I hope the investiga- 
tion will be completed. Regardless of 
whether it began 5 years ago or 2 days 
ago or 1 day ago, I say we should follow 
through with it and should document 
the individual cases, because unquestion- 
ably thousands of homeowners, whom we 
thought we had been helping, have been 
injured, under the administration of laws 
enacted by the Congress. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, at 
this point will the Senator from Dela- 
ware yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
Delaware aware that 3 years ago, in the 
report of the Subcommittee on Ethics in 
Government, of which I had the honor 
to be chairman, we recommended that 
no one should represent a private party 
in a case in which he previously had 
been involved as a public official? Fur- 
thermore, we recommended that those 
who were in extremely responsible posi- 
tions in the Government service should 
not represent private parties for a period 
of 2 years before the body of which they 
formerly had been a leading member. 
Proposed legislation carrying those 
recommendations was introduced by 
me, 

At this time I welcome the support of 
the Senator from Delaware for this pro- 
posal, which we advanced several years 
ago. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have had such 
bills pending in the last several sessions 
of Congress and I join the Senator from 
Illinois in urging their prompt enact- 
ment. 

Certainly the situation should be cor- 
rected; but in doing so, we must be 
careful not to make it impossible for a 
man to leave private industry and 
serve the Government, for we need such 
men; and we do not wish to make it im- 
possible for them thereafter to leave the 
Government service and return to pri- 
vate employment, even with the same 
company with which they were origi- 
nally identified. 

This matter can be worked out in a 
proper way; we can establish rules under 
which the individuals affected, as well 
as the Government and the United 
States taxpayers, can be protected. 


DISPOSAL OF GOVERNMENT- 
OWNED SURPLUS AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent to introduce, for ap- 

propriate reference, a bill to provide for 
the disposal of Government-owned sur- 
plus agricultural commodities in an ef- 
ficient and humane manner, without 
disrupting normal markets. I also re- 
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quest that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will be received, and 
appropriately referred, and will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3308) to provide for the 
disposal of Government-owned surplus 
agricultural commodities, introduced by 
Mr. DovcLas, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Surplus Agricultural Commod- 
ity Disposal Act.” 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this act to pro- 
vide for the orderly disposition of the stocks 
of surplus agricultural commodities acquired 
by the Government through price-support 
operations and other programs, without ad- 
versely affecting the market prices of such 
commodities, through programs designed to 
provide for (1) the disposition of such com- 
modities in friendly foreign countries by 
sale, barter, or exchange for strategic mate- 
rials, (2) the disposition of such commodi- 
ties through private international relief 
agencies or other voluntary agencies by 
grant to needy individuals throughout the 
world, and (3) the disposition of such com- 
modities through State and local welfare 
agencies by grant to the unemployed, re- 
cipients of benefits pursuant to public as- 
sistance programs under the Social Secu- 
rity Act, disabled veterans, and the patients 
or inmates of penal institutions and public 
and private nonprofit hospitals, orphanages, 
nursing homes, and eleemosynary institu- 
tions, for the purpose of supplementing the 
existing diets of such persons, 


Trtte I—Dtsposat BY SALE, BARTER, OR 
EXCHANGE IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Sec. 101. The President is authorized, in 
accordance with such rules and regulations 
as he shall prescribe, to provide for the dis- 
position of Government-owned agricultural 
commodities, by sale, barter, or exchange for 
strategic raw materials, in friendly foreign 
countries. 

Sec. 102. The President is authorized, in 
carrying out the provisions of this title, to 
provide for the processing, packaging, prep- 
aration for shipment, and shipment of com- 
modities to be disposed of under such 
provisions. 

Sec. 103. Commodities disposed of under 
this title shall be disposed of at such prices 
and upon such terms and conditions as the 
President shall determine, having in mind 
the desirability of obtaining a fair and rea- 
sonable return for such commodities and the 
value of the domestic economy of disposing 
of such commodities on foreign markets. 
Such disposition shall be made at such times, 
places, and manner as to avoid wherever pos- 
sible undue disruptions of normal trade. 

Sec. 104. The value of agricultural com- 
modities disposed of under this title shall 
not exceed an aggregate of $1 billion. 


TrrIE II—DISPOSAL FOR RELIEF PURPOSES IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Sec. 201. The President is authorized, in 
accordance with such rules and regulations 
as he shall prescribe, to provide for the trans- 
fer of Government-owned agricultural com- 
modities to foreign countries for the purpose 
of relieving distress due to famine and other- 
wise meeting relief requirements in such 
countries. 

Sec. 202. The disposal of commodities 
under this title shall be carried out through 
such international relief agencies or other 
voluntary agencies as the President shall 
designate. Except as provided in section 
203, the transfer of such commodities shall 
be without cost to the recipient countries. 
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Sec. 203. The President is authorized, in 
carrying out the provisions of this title, to 
provide for the processing, packaging, prep- 
aration for shipment, and shipment of com- 
modities to be disposed of under such pro- 
visions, except that none of the costs of 
transportation or distribution, within any 
foreign country, shall be borne by the United 
States. 

Sec. 204. The President is authorized to 
provide by regulation that the containers of 
commodities disposed of under this title 
shall be marked in such manner as will dis- 
close to the recipients that such commod- 
ities are furnished by the United States as 
evidence of the good will and friendship of 
the people of the United States toward the 
people of the recipient countries, and 
wherever desirable that such commodities 
shall be accompanied by an appropriate 
freedom message or other suitable token 
of international friendship. 

Sec. 205. The value of agricultural com- 
modities disposed of under this title shall 
not exceed an aggregate of $1 billion. 


Titte III—DISPOSAL FOR RELIEF PURPOSES 
WITHIN THE UNITED STATES 


Sec.301. The President is authorized, in 
accordance with such rules and regulations 
as he shall prescribe, to provide for the trans- 
fer of Government-owned agricultural com- 
modities to the States for distribution among 
(1) the unemployed, (2) recipients of bene- 
fits under titles I, IV, X, and XIV of the 
Social Security Act, (3) disabled veterans, 
and (4) patients and inmates of penal insti- 
tutions, and of public and nonprofit private 
orphanages, hospitals, nursing homes, and 
other eleemosynary institutions, for the 
purpose of supplementing the existing diets 
of such persons. Except as provided in sec- 
tion 303, the transfer of such commodities 
shall be without cost to the States or their 
respective agencies. 

Sec. 302. In order to carry out the provi- 
sions of this title, the President or persons 
designated by him are authorized to enter 
into agreements with the various State wel- 
fare agencies under which such State agen- 
cies shall agree— 

(1) to determine the persons eligible to 
receive surplus agricultural commodities 
under this title; 

(2) to distribute such commodities, either 
directly or through private or local public 
welfare agencies, among the persons deter- 
mined to be eligible therefor; 

(3) to make such determination and dis- 
tribution without discrimination on account 
of race, color, religious creed, or geographi- 
cal location; 

(4) in such determination and distribution 
to conform to such rules and regulations as 
may be prescribed by the President; and 

(5) to keep such records and make such 
reports concerning the distribution of agri- 
cultural commodities under this title as the 
President by regulation may require. 

Sec. 303. The President is authorized in 
carrying out the provisions of this title to 
provide for the processing, packaging, prep- 
aration for shipment, and shipment of com- 
modities to be disposed of under such pro- 
visions. The costs of such shipment shall 
not exceed the costs of transportation of 
such commodities from the place of storage 
or processing to a central delivery point in 
the area in which they are to be distributed, 
and no further transportation or other costs 
of local distribution shall be borne by the 
Federal Government. 

Sec. 304. The value of agricultural com- 
modities disposed of under this title shall 
not exceed an aggregate of $2 billion. 

TITLE IV—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 401. As used in this act 

(1) The term “State” includes the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands. 

(2) The term “Government-owned agri- 
cultural commodities” means agricultural 
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commodities acquired by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation through price support 
operations, and agricultural commodities 
acquired through the use of funds made 
available under section 32 of the act of Au- 
gust 24, 1935 (Public Law 320, 74th Cong.). 

Sec. 402. (a) There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated such sums as may be 


necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
act. 

(b) There shall be transferred to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, from the sums 
appropriated under subsection (a), such 
amounts as may be necessary to reimburse 
the Corporation for the value of commodi- 
ties made available by the Corporation for 
the purposes of this act and for expenses 
incurred by the Corporation in making such 
commodities available. 

Sec. 403. The President shall transmit to 
the Congress semiannual reports concerning 
the administration of this act. Each such 
report shall contain a statement of (1) the 
agreements entered into for the purpose of 
carrying out this act, (2) the amounts of 
surplus commodities disposed of under each 
of the programs provided by this act, (3) the 
expenditures made in carrying out such pro- 
grams, and (4) such recommendations as 
he may deem desirable to bring about the 
improvement of such programs, 

Sec. 404. The President is authorized to 
perform the powers and duties conferred 
upon him by this act through such agency 
or agencies of the Government as he may 
deem desirable, 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, at the 
present time approximately $6,225,- 
000,000 of farm surpluses are either 
owned by the Federal Government or 
are under loans made by the Federal 
Government. The commodities in 
which these surpluses exist are primarily 
wheat, corn, and a number of other ce- 
reals, cotton, and dairy products. 

By the bill I have introduced I am pro- 
posing that there be three separate pro- 
grams of disposal, under the direction of 
the President or such agents as he may 
designate. The first purpose, to which 
approximately $1 billion of farm sur- 
pluses would be devoted, would be the 
exchange of such farm surpluses for 
strategic metals and minerals with re- 
spect to which this country is in short 
supply, and which would be needed in 
the event of a national emergency or 
war. The United States is completely 
dependent on Malaya for natural rub- 
ber; and, while we have developed syn- 
thetic rubber to a high degree of effi- 
ciency, and it is possible to use artificial 
rubber now for innertubes and tires 
upon heavy vehicles, it is not at all cer- 
tain that the need for natural rubber 
has been removed. 

We are dependent on Bolivia and 
Malaya for our entire supply of tin. We 
are dependent upon India and other 
countries for manganese. We are de- 
pendent on other nations for cobalt, 
which may become extremely important, 
and for magnesium. We are dependent 
on the Belgian Congo for uranium. 

These are areas of the world in which 
there is a great deal of hunger. Would 
it not be wise for us to exchange food 
surpluses for additional quantities of the 
strategic minerals and materials which 
we would then accumulate and stockpile 
for a possible national emergency? 

Second, title III of my bill provides for 
supplementing and increasing the diet 
of the needy in this country, and would 
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appropriate $2 billion of the surplus 
foods for this purpose. This program 
would include those on relief, the unem- 
ployed, aged pensioners, disabled vet- 
erans, children in orphanages, sick 
people in hospitals, old people in nursing 
homes, and so forth. 

The third purpose, to which $1 billion 
of the surplus would be devoted, is to 
provide food which would be distributed 
to some of the needy abroad through 
such reputable private organizations as 
CARE and religious groups. The bill 
would authorize the President or his 
agents to issue regulations for carrying 
out the programs, and it would provide 
authorization for appropriations to pay 
the necessary freight, processing, and 
other costs. 

I emphasize the fact that in order to 
make these programs effective we must 
provide funds for freight and processing. 
It is on this point that the President’s 
proposal for the distribution of sur- 
pluses to the needy within this country 
has broken down. Organizations which 
might receive or distribute the food have 
not possessed the funds with which to 
pay for the transportation of the food 
resources or to pay for their processing. 
Wheat must be processed and distributed 
before it can be fed or given to those on 
relief or in need. It is on this crucial 
point that the present program is defec- 
tive. My bill provides for the bearing of 
such costs by the Federal Government. 

I think this program is highly neces- 
sary, both in meeting the needs of na- 
tional defense and in helping to feed 
the hungry at home and abroad, as well 
as a means of aiding the farmers. The 
threat of the overhanging farm surplus 
is used as an argument against adequate 
price supports for agriculture. It seems 
to me a contradiction in terms for us to 
say that we have a surplus in food, when 
we realize how many hungry people 
there are in this Nation, when we realize 
that two-thirds of the world is hungry, 
and when we realize that we lack the 
strategic materials requisite to carry on 
a war or to deal with a national emer- 
gency. 

Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, the distin- 
guished and able head of the Defense 
Mobilization Board, a citizen of the same 
State as that of the present presiding 
officer [Mr. Bricker], has said that, with 
respect to most of the critical materials 
required for national defense, we have 
not a surplus, but a shortage, and that 
our stockpiling program is defective. 

What I am proposing is that we ex- 
change $1 billion worth of surplus food 
and fiber for extra raw materials and 
minerals needed for national defense, 
and that we stockpile such additional 
materials, not by way of displacing any 
present purchases, but as a supplement 
to present purchases. The same provi- 
sion would apply to food distributed in- 
side this country. It is not proposed to 
take the place of existing diets, but to 
supplement existing diets, to make up 
for dietary deficiencies, and to provide 
more dairy products, for example, in the 
form of butter, cheese, and milk powder 
for those who now lack such vital dairy 
substances. 

The program would improve the na- 
tional defense, and by helping to reduce 
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farm surpluses would remove one of the 
worries connected with the farm price 
support program. Even if this program 
were carried out, we certainly would 
have some farm surpluses, perhaps 
amounting to 4 or 5 billion dollars’ worth, 
by the end of the summer; but I point 
out that we need some farm surpluses 
of both food and fiber in order to provide 
for the possibility of a future war. In 
the last war our reserves of cotton and 
wheat proved to be crucial. They were 
very much needed. Without them, we 
probably could not have won the war as 
quickly as we did. 

Secondly, there is always the possi- 
bility of drought. Rainfall seems to 
move in cycles of at least 16 to 18 years. 
For a period of about 11 years, from 
1939 to 1950 or 1951, we had a period of 
comparatively high rainfall. In the past 
2 years we have had a period of low rain- 
fall, and it may be that we are moving 
into the low rainfall phase of the rain- 
fall cycle. We may, therefore, face the 
possibility of rather widespread drought 
continuing for some time, as was the 
case in the early 1930’s, and even prior 
thereto, in the early 1890’s. Certainly, 
we should have a reserve ready for such 
need. 

There is a great deal to be said in 
favor of the principle of the “ever- 
normal granary” advocated by Secretary 
Wallace some years ago. While I cer- 
tainly do not subscribe to the later po- 
litical doctrines of Secretary Wallace, at 
that particular point I believe that his 
thinking was sound. 


PROPOSED NEW 11TH COURT OF 
APPEALS DISTRICT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks an editorial entitled “Big Job 
on Our Hands,” published in the Ore- 
gonian of March 29, 1954. 

Mr. President, the editorial deals with 
the proposed creation of a new district 
of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals in the Pacific Northwest. 

Litigation in the States of Oregon and 
Washington and in the Territory of 
Alaska has become so heavy that there 
is a considerable amount of opinion in 
my section of the country that a new 
circuit court of appeals district should be 
established. 

I have had pending for quite some 
time before the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary a bill which seeks to create such 
a new district. It is a bill which was 
strongly recommended by Chief Judge 
William Denman of the United States 
Court of Appeals of the Ninth District. 

I am inserting the editorial in the 
Recorp at this time to call the attention 
of the Committee on the Judiciary to the 
fact that there is a considerable amount 
of public interest in the Pacific North- 
west favoring my bill. 

I thank the editors of the Oregonian 
for raising their voices in calling the 
attention of the country to the impor- 
tance of the creation of a new Circuit 
Court of Appeals district. 

I respectfully ask the Committee on 
the Judiciary to arrange early hearings 
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on the bill so that its consideration may 
be proceeded with on the floor of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


Bic Jos on Our HANDS 

By now everyone is well aware that the 
Pacific seaboard gained population at a rate 
far in excess of every other region in the 
Nation during the 1940-50 decade. Many 
have forgotten, however, that this has been 
the unvarying pattern of national growth for 
at least a half century. 

We are reminded of the fact by a letter 
written by Chief Judge William Denman 
of the Ninth District United States Court of 
Appeals to Senator WAYNE Morse in support 
of the latter's bill to create a new lith dis- 
trict comprising the Pacific Northwest States 
and Alaska. Judge Denman cites statistics 
showing that, in the 1910-20 decade the pop- 
ulation growth of the Far West was approxi- 
mately three times as fast as that of the rest 
of the country; and the same was true of the 
1920’s. Even in the depression decade, 1930 
40, with the birthrate and migration at a 
low ebb, the States and territories in the 
ninth circuit area recorded a 17.8 percent 
gain in population, greater than that of any 
recent decade for the States outside the 
ninth circuit. 

Estimates since the 1950 census indicate 
that the rate of west coast population growth 
is still several times that of the Nation as a 
whole. As Judge Denman points out, this 
makes for a corresponding increase in litiga- 
tion. It also makes for a corresponding in- 
crease in all other problems and opportun‘- 
ties that stem from human endeavor, 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN PUB- 
LIC BUILDINGS BY PURCHASE 
CONTRACTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6342) to amend the 
Public Building Act of 1949 to author- 
ize the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices to acquire title to real property and 
to provide for the construction of certain 
public buildings thereon by executing 
purchase contracts; to extend the au- 
thority of the Postmaster General to 
lease quarters for post-office purposes; 
and for other purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment to the committee 
amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In the committee 
amendment, on page 11, lines 6 and 7, 
it is proposed to strike out the words 
“calling for the expenditure of more 
than $20,000 per annum.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
had understood that the Senate would 
remain in session until the pending bill 
was voted on finally. If it is not the 
purpose to continue until the bill is final- 
ly disposed of, I call up the amendment 
so that it will be the pending question 
tomorrow; except that I should like to 
dispose of the amendment tonight, be- 
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cause I cannot be here tomorrow when 
the Senate is in session. 

I do not know what the attitude of 
the committee is with respect to the 
amendment I have offered. The com- 
mittee amendment as it now reads would 
authorize the making of lease-purchase 
contracts which would obligate the Gov- 
ernment to pay at least $20,000 a year 
on each contract that did not exceed 
$20,000 without coming back to the Pub- 
lic Works Committees of the House and 
Senate for approval before thus obli- 
gating the Federal Government. 

Mr. President, I shall not vote for the 
bill unless the purchasing agencies or the 
leasing agencies who are authorized to 
make the lease-purchase agreements are 
required to come back to the respective 
committees of Congress and submit the 
leases to those committees and get the 
approval of the committees before the 
agencies can obligate the Government to 
such long-term contracts and in such a 
manner. 

Mr. President, I do not believe it is 
sound to do otherwise, because we would 
be exposing the Government to a long 
series of numerous obligations without 
a second look being afforded the com- 
mittees or any other authority. I do not 
believe it is sound procedure. 

In theory the bill is a good one. Fre- 
quently, particularly in times of emer- 
gency, when the Government must 
greatly expand its agencies and person- 
nel, it must pay tremendously high 
rentals, and the opportunity to make 
such contracts, if properly administered, 
might inure to the benefit of the Govern- 
ment and result in a considerable saving 
of money. 

There is another prospect that such 
authority might help in the event of any 
serious recession or depression, because 
it would provide a public building pro- 
gram and thus strengthen the economy 
by providing a great many jobs. 

That would be one advantage that 
might flow from it. 

Another point is that there is a need 
for a building program; indeed, there is 
a very serious need for it. There are 
many localities where Federal buildings 
are needed. Permanent buildings under 
the permanent ownership of the Federal 
Government are needed in many areas. 
We have lagged far behind in the public 
building construction program. The bill 
may stimulate such a program and en- 
able the Government to carry on a lease- 
purchase plan which would provide many 
buildings that are needed without at the 
same time putting all the burden of the 
cost immediately upon the Government 
in any one year. I can see some benefit 
to be derived from such a plan. 

However, I do not go along with the 
theory that Congress should delegate 
authority to any Government agency to 
make contracts for lease-purchase 
agreements. On the basis of $20,000 a 
year, for 10 years it would amount to 
$200,000; for 15 years, it would be 
$300,000; and for 20 years it would be 
$400,000. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. There are 2 or 3 ques- 
tions I should like to ask the Senator 
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from Arkansas. I am sure he recalls, 
as a member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, that there has been con- 
siderable discussion on the floor of the 
Senate each year about the importance 
of our watchdogging the expenditure of 
funds. In fact, I recall that the Senator 
from Arkansas himself engaged in a dis- 
cussion last year, highly consistent with 
the amendment he now offers, pointing 
out the need of the committee doing a 
more effective job of watchdogging the 
Military Establishment in connection 
with the expenditure of funds appro- 
priated for military purposes. 

The Senator is aware that many of 
us are disturbed because of frauds ap- 
pearing in the operations of the housing 
program, both during past administra- 
tions and the present administration. 
Does the Senator, therefore, agree with 
me that what he is fighting for in his 
amendment is to implement a principle 
for which he has long fought, namely, 
that the Congress should maintain a 
vigilant check on the actual expenditure 
of funds, once the money has been ap- 
propriated? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator from 
Oregon is absolutely correct. That is 
the position which I have taken re- 
peatedly, and consistently, I trust, since 
I have been in the Congress. Whether 
the amount be $5,000, $20,000, or $50,000, 
as I stated originally when the bill was 
before the committee, we are establish- 
ing a principle of permitting executive 
agencies to obligate the Government for 
a long period of years without Congress 
taking a look at the contract which is 
being made. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator has made 
his point. 

I wish to ask another question so that 
it may be of record: Does the Senator 
not agree with me that there is a dan- 
ger that if we do not have a check such 
as that which he is now proposing to 
place in the bill, assuming the bill shall 
pass, it will be a precedent on a much 
broader scale for larger expenditures 
in connection with other measures 
which will be considered by the Senate? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, There can be no 
question about that. When in one case 
we once depart from principle, even to 
a slight degree, we invite a radical de- 
parture from it in other cases. That is 
a mistake. If the Government is going 
to enter into a $200,000 contract or a 
$300,000 contract or a $500,000 contract, 
or many such contracts—the amount 
of money involved will run into hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars over a 
period of time—I think Congress should 
take a look at the contract before the 
obligation is made. I cannot go along 
with the idea of delegating congres- 
sional power to any executive agency. 
It might be done in time of war, for 
certain military considerations in 
emergencies, but certainly not for any 
peacetime operation. 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad to hear the 
Senator use the phrase “delegating 
congressional power.” Is it not true 
that the bill in its present form, in 
effect and in fact, constitutes a dele- 
gation of congressional legislative check 
to administrative bodies in our Govern- 
ment, and, therefore, to that extent, 
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we really make them superlegislative 
bodies? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Actually, it has 
that result. The sum of $20,000 does 
not look like very much, but it is not 
only $20,000 that is involved; it is 
$20,000 multiplied annually by the num- 
ber of contracts which may be made. 

Mr. MORSE. Lastly, the Senator sees 
no invasion at all of any executive pre- 
rogative or function by the amendment 
he proposes? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Certainly not. 
The argument has already been made 
that any look by congressional com- 
mittees is an invasion of the executive 
or administrative branch of the Gov- 
ernment. But the Senate rejected that 
theory a few days ago by an over- 
whelming vote. 

Mr. MORSE. A very large vote. I 
wish to thank the Senator from Ar- 
kansas. I shall support his amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I certainly voted 
against striking out the entire provision. 
I do not know whether I shall vote for 
the bill, but I shall certainly not vote 
for it if it delegates such authority as I 
have described. I see no reason for giv- 
ing authority to make contracts of $20,- 
000 a year without the proper committee 
taking a look at the contract before it is 
executed and the Government obligated. 

Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator has 
finished his remarks on his amendment, 
I should like to invite his attention to a 
point. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator has di- 
rected his attention to a point which was 
of vital interest to me in the committee. 
I stated on the floor a few days ago that 
if this section is stricken out, I shall 
vote against the bill. The Senator will 
recall that there was no proviso like this 
in the House bill as it came to the 
Senate. So this is a question which will 
have to be fought out in conference to 
see to what extent the Senate can prevail 
in the conference on a point which has 
received such an overwhelming vote. If 
it is the effort of the Senator to get his 
amendment agreed to and carried to 
conference with the idea that the chair- 
man of the committee, the chairman of 
the subcommittee, and other Senate 
conferees will fight for it and get the 
very best they can get out of the con- 
ference on the whole subject matter, I 
shall be very glad to recommend that 
we take the amendment to conference 
with that understanding and try to get 
it adopted. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I cannot ask more 
than that it be taken to conference. 
That is all I could do if we had a yea- 
and-nay vote on it. Ido not wish any re- 
marks I make here to obligate me to 
support the conference report if the 
Senate’s position does not prevail in the 
conference. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I was one of those 
Senators, including the Senator from 
Arkansas, the Senator from Mississippi, 
and many other Senators, who voted 
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against the so-called Dirksen amend- 
ment, which was rejected by a large vote 
and which would have stricken out a 
whole section, thereby bypassing normal 
procedures when Congress is entitled to 
place whatever safeguards it thinks 
should be placed in the bill. While it 
may be in a strictly technical sense of 
the word, an encroachment on what we 
might call a normal administrative ac- 
tion, in effect, I think it is a quid pro quo 
by which Congress is giving up certain 
of its normal procedures and is asking 
the executive department to adopt cer- 
tain procedures which normally might 
not be considered. 

Frankly, the only question I have in 
regard to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Arkansas is whether such 
a mass of detail would come to the Pub- 
lic Works Committees of the House and 
Senate that they could not devote the 
attention they should devote to matters 
of more importance. Not that the 
spending of even $10,000 is not impor- 
tant, if it is the public’s money, but I 
merely suggest to the Senator that if 
the committees should undertake to con- 
sider all the leases for small post offices, 
the paper work alone might be so on- 
erous that they would not be able to do 
the analysis and the checking up which 
I think it is very essential to have done 
in more important categories. 

I do not raise that as an insurmount- 
able objection, but I raise it as one 
which, perhaps, should be given some 
consideration, because the Committee on 
Public Works, as does the Committee on 
Armed Services, has many problems to 
consider and much legislation to handle. 

I know, from what has happened in the 
past, that suggestions of a $50,000 limit 
might be made. Someone would then 
suggest that $50,000 was too low; that 
perhaps it should be $100,000. Others 
would suggest that $100,000 was too 
high. I merely wished to raise that 
point, to which, I thought, the chairman 
of the committee, at least, and perhaps 
the entire Senate, should give some at- 
tention. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I may say to the 
majority leader that I appreciate the 
fact that almost everything that is 
done in Congress increases the workload 
of committees. But the Senator makes 
a very fine argument for my amend- 
ment, because if we do not have time to 
attend to these matters—and it seems 
to be the general impression that we 
cannot meet these responsibilities 
then we simply invite abuses of the very 
authority we grant. 

I believe the responsibility is ours. I 
know the committees can and do staff 
themselves with technical personnel 
who can check these matters. At least, 
the representatives of the legislative 
branch of the Government can have 
such checks made as are necessary to 
advise the committees as to whether 
proposals conform to economic stand- 
ards or whether the committees should 
make further examinations before they 
grant their approval. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
California knows very well, the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, of which I am 
a member, handles more legislation 
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than any other committee of the Sen- 
ate. I think everyone would agree that 
it would be impossible for the committee 
to do its work without having a compe- 
tent, capable staff to examine the many 
hundreds of private bills which are in- 
troduced, involving the payment of 
claims and other expenditures of the 
Federal Government. 

We might just as well pass a law to 
the effect that as to any claim which does 
not exceed $20,000, which is presented 
against a department, Congress will au- 
thorize the department to pay the 
amount, if it believes it to be fair and 
just. But we simply cannot grant such 
authority and, at the same time, meet 
the responsibility which is placed upon 
Congress to watch over the purse strings 
of the Government. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Of course, from the 
point of view of the general principle in- 
volved, I think the Senator from Arkan- 
sas is on perfectly sound ground in the 
argument he makes. So far as those in 
the executive department are concerned, 
who might take a dim view of any type 
of restriction, I think their view would 
not necessarily be changed by whether 
the amendment of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas was included in or omitted from 
the bill. I think they would object to 
what they, at least, would call, from the 
executive point of view, a surrendering 
of certain administrative or executive 
functions, and a mixing of them with 
legislative functions. 

But I have already made clear my 
view, as I think the Senator from Arkan- 
sas has also made clear his view, that if 
the executive department desires a lease- 
purchase bill of this character, then, in 
my judgment, in view of the overwhelm- 
ing vote of the Senate, the executive 
branch simply will have to adjust its 
viewpoint to that of the legislative 
branch, which is asking for these pro- 
visions in return for what it is giving up. 

I merely wish to point out that I think 
the amendment of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas will greatly add to the volume 
of detail work which the Committees on 
Public Works already have. I quite agree 
with the Senator that when we consider 
the tremendous growth of the executive 
branch of the Government over the 
years, and the number of employees it 
now has, that even today, under the La 
Follette-Monroney Act, Congress has not 
always adequately armed its own com- 
mittees with the staffs which they should 
have in order to perform, as the policy- 
determining board of directors of the 
Nation, the job which is ours, and which 
I think the country has a right to expect 
us to do. Perhaps it will be necessary 
to make provision for additional com- 
petent help in order to handle the added 
detail work which I think will be pre- 
sented to the committees. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, who serves 
with me on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. I believe he will recall from his 
own knowledge that often we hear a 
great deal of testimony on items in ap- 
propriation bills which are much similar 
to those which would be involved in this 
grant of authority. 

May I inquire of members of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works if it has been 
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determined whether it is desired to ac- 
cept my amendment and to take it to 
conference? 

Mr. MARTIN. The committee is will- 
ing to do that. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Very well. Mr. 
President, I ask for action on my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GOLDWATER in the chair). The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Arkansas I Mr. 
MCCLELLAN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, be- 
cause of the lateness of the hour, I wish 
to make an inquiry. I had understood 
several other amendments were to be 
considered. One, I think, has been pro- 
posed by the Senator from Virginia [Mr, 
Byrp], and there are certain other 
amendments on which I had understood 
some work had been done during the 
last several days, to see if it would be 
possible to come to an agreement with 
respect to them. I do not know whether 
there are some amendments of that 
character which could now be consid- 
ered. I would not wish to call up a con- 
troversial amendment. I have given 
assurances to the minority leader that 
I would not do so. But if the Senate 
could act now on some amendments 
which are generally agreeable, I think 
the bill might be moved along to that 
extent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, for my- 
self and on behalf of the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case], and the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], I 
offer an amendment which I am certain 
is not in any sense controversial, by rea- 
son of a cloakroom discussion held 
within the last 2 hours, The amend- 
ment relates to certain perfections. I 
desire to offer it with the understanding 
that it will not provoke any controversy, 
It is restrictive in nature, and ties down 
the authority to a greater extent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment as amended, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
when the junior Senator from California 
has submitted his amendment, I wonder 
if he would give a brief explanation of 
the manner in which it ties down the 
authority. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Yes. 
amendment 4-9-54-A. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Before 
the amendment of the Senator from 
California will be in order, action on 
the committee amendment, as proposed 
to be amended, must be completed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. On a recent day 
the Senator from Arkansas secured re- 
consideration of the committee amend- 
ment, so that he could offer his amend- 
ment. As I understand the present sit- 
uation, the Chair is suggesting that the 
Senate now should agree to the com- 
mittee amendment, as amended, so that 
the bill would then be open to further 
amendment. Is that correct? 


I call up my 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment, as amended. 

The committee amendment, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I call 
up amendment 4-9-54-A, which I offer 
for myself and on behalf of the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrn], the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case], and the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
together with the penciled amendments 
to which we agreed this afternoon, and 
I ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the 
amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I suggest 
that, procedurally, the amendment be 
printed, and that the Senator from Cali- 
fornia now be permitted to make a brief 
explanation of it. The amendment is 
a new one. Why could we not simply 
have it printed in the Recorp at this 
point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
amendment already has been printed, 
and is on the desk of each Senator. But 
in two instances about a dozen words 
have been added. Iam certain the Sen- 
ator from Oregon would have no diffi- 
culty in following the amendment. 

I may say, by way of explanation, that 
the amendment provides, first, that the 
Director of the Budget must approve 
each proposed lease-purchase contract 
before the contract is sent to the Com- 
mittees on Public Works of the Senate 
and the House. 

Second, the bill contains, for the first 
time in the statutory history of the 
country, I think it can be said, a series of 
provisions under which the lease-pur- 
chase contracts shall be entered into. 

I wish to read that section, which is 
on page 2. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KUCHEL, I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Do I understand the 
Senator correctly to say that the Direc- 
tor of the Budget would be required to 
approve each proposed lease-purchase 
contract, or that the bill provides that 
a report from the Director of the Budget 
shall be required? 

Is it proposed to give the Director of 
the Budget a veto, so that Congress 
could not consider the contract, even 
though Congress disagreed with the Di- 
rector of the Budget? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Yes, it is. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator tell 
me why? 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia was responsible for this recom- 
mendation originally, and it was accept- 
ed by the other Members of the Senate 
who have joined in sponsoring it. It was 
considered to be an additional safe- 
guard. It was looked on as another 
check upon the broad authority to enter 
into lease-purchase contracts. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 
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Mr MORSE. I do not object to 
checks, but the Senator will have a hard 
time selling me on authority for an ad- 
ministrative veto by the Director of the 
Budget. Let us suppose that in San 
Francisco, Calif., there is a proposal for 
the erection of a public building, under 
the terms of the bill now pending, and 
all the other administrative agencies 
think it is a desirable project. Let us 
suppose that great public bodies in Cali- 
fornia also think it is a fine project, and 
the Senators and the Representatives 
from California approve the idea; all 
think it is a sound proposal. Let us as- 
sume it goes through all the channels, 
and when it gets to the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, he says, “I don’t 
think it should be done.” It could not 
even reach the Committee on Public 
Works, because someone in the Bureau 
of the Budget had sat down and said, 
“No soap,” to use a colloquialism. That 
is not a check; that is vesting in a bu- 
reaucrat a dictatorial and capricious 
power. I do not believe in that kind of 
power. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, I think it is ob- 
vious that there will be some additional 
amendments presented for considera- 
tion, which I understand the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Cordon] had con- 
templated offering. Whether he will 
offer them or not, I do not know. Other 
Senators also were interested in amend- 
ments. Since the Senate will not be able 
to complete consideration of the bill to- 
night, I wonder if under the circum- 
stances the suggested additional amend- 
ments could be printed, and also appear 
in the RecorpD, so that they will be availa- 
ble to the Senate tomorrow. Then, un- 
der the prior order of the Senate, we 
might recess until tomorrow. If that 
course is followed, the Senate probably 
will make progress. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will permit me, I should like to 
supplement the remarks I just made by 
one additional observation. I think it is 
perfectly all right for the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget to submit an ad- 
verse report for the consideration of the 
congressional committees, and of either 
House, if it gets to either body for con- 
sideration; and that is the procedure 
usually followed in the Congress, The 
Senator has sat with me on the Public 
Works Committee. When a certain mat- 
ter has come up, the members of the 
committee may have asked, “What has 
the department got to say about this? 
Is there an adverse report or a favorable 
report?” Members of the committee are 
greatly influenced, as the Senator knows, 
by an adverse report. I think it is fair 
to say that when there is an adverse re- 
port from a department on a piece of 
legislation pending before the committee, 
the burden of proof is, in a way, thrown 
on the advocates of the bill at least to go 
forward with evidence to show that the 
bill ought to be passed. 

Until I hear more of the present sug- 
gestion, at least, I certainly shall not 
respond favorably to the idea of writing 
into the bill the right of an irrevocable 
veto on the part of the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget. The Congress 
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ought to have an opportunity of over- 
ruling the Director if an adverse report 
from the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget is made, inasmuch as a legisla- 
tive function is involved. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to take any more time of the 
Senate, in view of the suggestion of the 
majority leader, but I may say to the 
Senator from Oregon that the same leg- 
islative authority exists in the two com- 
mittees today, and would exist under this 
bill if it were enacted into law, to deal 
with specific situations. This provision 
would constitute an additional check or 
restriction against wholesale authority 
to enter into lease-purchase agreements, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment, with the pen- 
ciled additions, be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


On page 3, line 21, immediately after the 
subsection designation “(c)”, insert the fol- 
lowing: “No proposed purchase contract 
shall be executed under this section unless, 
prior to the time at which the Administrator 
has come into agreement with congressional 
committees, thereon, such contract has been 
approved by the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, as evidenced by a written state- 
ment of such officer to the effect that the 
execution of such contract is necessary and 
is in conformity with the policy of the 
President.” 

On page 4, at the end of line 10, insert 
the following: “No such purchase contract 
shall provide for any payments to be made 
by the United States in excess of the amount 
necessary, as determined by the Adminis- 
trator, to 

“(1) amortize— 

“(A) the cost of improvements to be con- 
structed plus the fair market value, on the 
date of the agreement, of the site, if owned 
or acquired by the contractor; or 

“(B) the fair market value, on the date 
of the agreement, of completed improve- 
ments together with the site thereof; or 

“(C) a combination of the foregoing in 
the case of existing improvements to be 
remodeled by the contractor; and 

“(2) provide a reasonable rate of interest 
on the outstanding principal as determined 
under (1) above; and 

“(3) reimburse the contractor for the 
cost of any other obligations assumed by 
him under the contract, including (but not 
limited to) payment of taxes, costs of carry- 
ing appropriate insurance, and costs of 
repair and maintenance if so assumed by the 
contractor.” 

On page 4, between lines 19 and 20, in- 
sert the following: “For the purpose of 
obtaining such agreement, the Administra- 
tor shall transmit to the President of the 
Senate and to the Speaker of the House, for 
reference to each such committee, a sum- 
mary of the proposed purchase-contract 
agreement which shall include— 

“(1) a brief description of the building to 
be erected at a given location; 

“(2) an estimate of the maximum cost of 
site and building together with the term of 
years over which payments would run and 
the maximum rate of interest that would be 
acceptable for any deferred part of such cost; 

“(3) a certificate of need for space signed 
by the head of the agency or agencies which 
will use the facility; 

“(4) a statement by the Administrator of 
the General Services Administration that 
suitable space owned by the Government is 
not available and that suitable rental space 
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is not available at a price commensurate 
with that to be afforded through the con- 
tract proposed; 

“(5) a statement of the managerial, cus- 
todial, heat, and utility services to be pro- 
vided by the contractor, or an estimate of 
their probable cost if to be supplied in any 
part by the Government; 

“(6) a statement of the requirements for 
tax liability, upkeep and maintenance of the 
property by either the contractor or the 
Government during the period of the con- 
tract; 

“(7) a statement of rents and other hous- 
ing costs currently being paid by the Gov- 
ernment for any agencies to be housed in the 
building to be erected; and 

“(8) a statement that bids for the pro- 
posed project will not be advertised until 
after consultation, if within 15 days follow- 
ing the submission as herein provided the 
committee to which the summary is referred 
requests consultation with respect to the 
proposal.” 

On page 10, line 13, immediately after the 
subsection designation (d)“ insert the fol- 
lowing: “No proposed purchase contract shall 
be executed under this section unless, prior 
to the time at which the Postmaster General 
has come into agreement with congressional 
committees thereon, such contract has been 
approved by the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, as evidenced by a written state- 
ment of such officer to the effect that the 
execution of such contract is necessary and 
is in conformity with the policy of the 
President.” 

On page 10, line 18, immediately after the 
period, insert the following: No such agree- 
ment shall provide for any payment to be 
made by the United States in excess of the 
amount necessary, as determined by the 
Postmaster General, to— 

“(1) amortize— 

“(A) the cost of improvements to be con- 
structed plus the fair market value, on the 
date of the agreement, of the site, if owned 
or acquired by the contractor, or 

“(B) the fair market value, on the date 
of the agreement, of completed improve- 
ments together with the site thereof, or 

“(C) a combination of the foregoing in 
the case of existing improvements to be 
remodeled by the contractor; and 

“(2) provide a reasonable rate of interest 
on the outstanding principal as determined 
under (1) above, and 

(3) reimburse the contractor for the cost 
of any other obligations assumed by him 
under the contract, including (but not 
limited to) payment of taxes, costs of carry- 
ing appropriate insurance, and costs of re- 
pair and maintenance if so assumed by the 
contractor.” 

On page 11, line 11, immediately after the 
period, insert the following: “For the purpose 
of obtaining such agreement, the Postmaster 
General shall transmit to the President of the 
Senate and to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, for reference to each such 
committee, a summary of the proposed lease- 
purchase agreement which shall include— 

“(1) a brief description of the building 
to be erected at a given location; 

“(2) an estimate of the maximum cost of 
site and building together with the term of 
years over which payments would run and 
the maximum rate of interest that would 
be acceptable for any deferred part of such 
cost; 

“(3) a certificate of need for the space 
signed by the head of the agency or agencies 
which will use the facility; 

“(4) a statement by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral that suitable space owned by the Gov- 
ernment is not available and that suitable 
rental space is not available at a price 
commensurate with that to be afforded 
through the contract proposed; 

“(5) a statement of the managerial, cus- 
todial, heat and utility services to be pro- 
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vided by the contractor, or an estimate of 
their probable cost if to be supplied in any 
part by the Government; 

“(6) a statement of the requirements for 
tax liability, upkeep and maintenance of the 
property by either the contractor or the 
Government during the period of the 
contract; 

“(7) a statement of rents and other 
housing costs currently being paid by the 
Government for any agencies to be housed 
in the building to be erected; and 

“(8) a statement that bids for the pro- 
posed project will not be advertised until 
after consultation, if within 15 days fol- 
lowing the submission as herein provided 
the committee to which the summary is re- 
ferred requests consultation with respect 
to the proposal.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may I 
make one more observation? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I think what the junior 
Senator from California said in his last 
observation has to be considered in the 
light of what was done by the McClellan 
amendment, because that amendment 
changed the situation somewhat. Under 
the McClellan amendment the Senate 
has sought to protect itself by provid- 
ing in the bill that such undertakings 
as it covers shall come back to it for a 
check. I am in favor of that amend- 
ment; but I want the action of the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget to 
be subject to the legislative branch, 
rather than have the legislative branch 
be subject to a veto of the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. KNOWLAND, I wish my col- 
league would discuss the question, per- 
haps overnight, with the Senator from 
Virginia, and some of its other authors. 
I think the question raised by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon is at least worthy of 
further study. I thought there would 
be some value in getting the recom- 
mendations of the Director of the Budg- 
et, because, after all, when a lease- 
purchase contract is made, it becomes 
an obligation against the budget of the 
United States, and one for which we 
must ultimately find the funds. I think 
there would be great value in having the 
recommendations of the Director of the 
Budget as to whether, in his judgment, 
a project is either good or not good, or 
to have either a favorable or an unfavor- 
able report. 

I think there might be some suggestion 
made tomorrow, particularly in view of 
the amendment which was offered by the 
Senator from Arkansas and adopted by 
the Senate, that perhaps the Senate does 
not need to go quite to the extent of 
giving the Director of the Budget what 
appears to be, as the Senator from 
Oregon has pointed out, a veto power. 
Perhaps the Senator from Virginia, the 
Senator from California, the Senator 
from South Dakota, and the other Sen- 
ators, who very properly wanted all the 
safeguards which were necessary to be 
thrown around this authority, might find 
it possible to afford the safeguards by 
providing that before a lease-purchase 
agreement can be entered into the Di- 
rector of the Budget must pass on it 
and give at least his recommendation. 
But I do not believe the Congress should 
give him the absolute right of veto. I 
have arrived at no final decision in my 
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own mind on the question, but I think a 
very interesting point has been raised, 
and one which should be explored over- 
night. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MARTIN. I am not a sponsor of 
the amendment, but what the committee 
members had in mind was that a great 
deal of money will be involved. The 
lease-purchase contract arrangement is 
a plan being used now by private groups 
to a great extent. For example, some of 
the chain-store groups have individuals 
erect buildings for them, they rent them, 
and the rentals are applied to paying for 
the buildings. 

What the members of the committee 
tried to do was to establish as many 
safeguards as possible. After the bill 
was referred to the Public Works Com- 
mittee of the Senate, we felt that there 
were a great number of restrictions 
which should be made, and I think it is 
a matter the Senate should debate 
rather thoroughly. The Senate has al- 
ready discussed it rather extensively. 
The question of the safeguards should 
be considered, because, as the bill is now 
worded, the idea behind the provision 
that the Budget Director shall pass on 
a project is that he has a staff which 
can check on values, and matters of that 
kind. It was felt that a provision of the 
kind suggested would make less work 
for the Committee on Public Works. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think the com- 
mittee has done an excellent job in pro- 
viding safeguards in connection with 
this rather new procedure in the matter 
of public buildings. The committee is 
to be commended. 

So far as I am concerned, as a legis- 
lator and as a Member of the Senate of 
the United States, I wish to see the Con- 
gress retain control of the purse strings, 

Mr. MARTIN. That is correct. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The importance of 
having the legislative branch of the Goy- 
ernment retain control of the purse 
strings of a nation was demonstrated in 
the early days in England; and the 
founders of this Republic recognized the 
importance of having the legislative 
branch retain that power, and they 
wished to be sure it was maintained in 
the legislative branch. I, too, wish to 
have it maintained in the legislative 
branch; and I am sure the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, and all other members of the leg- 
islative branch of the Government wish 
to have that done. Certainly, it is 
proper for us to maintain that position 
in connection with the discharge of our 
obligations. So long as I serve in this 
body, I shall wish to have the Congress 
maintain that control. I never wish to 
see Congress surrender control of the 
purse strings. To do so would be to 
make a fundamental change in our Gov- 
ernment. I do not wish to see such a 
change made under either a Democratic 
administration or a Republican admin- 
istration. In short, I simply do not wish 
to see such a change made period. 
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Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I am 
fully in agreement with the majority 
leader. 

I hope the sponsors of the amendment 
will be able during the night to work 
out what the majority leader has sug- 
gested, for his suggestion is a very good 
one. 

Following his statement about control 
of the purse strings, let me point out 
that the first step toward dictatorship 
is when the legislative body or branch, 
surrenders control of the purse strings. 
If all power is placed in the executive, 
a dictatorship is created, regardless of 
what party is in power. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, in order 
that there may not be any misunder- 
standing, let me say that the amend- 
ment submitted by three distinguished 
Senators and myself was not drafted 
hastily. On the contrary, it was drafted 
with great care, and was drafted because 
this group of Senators and the commit- 
tee which conducted hearings on the bill 
and studied the bill did not wish to have 
Congress grant to two Government 
agencies authority so extensive that it 
might be liable to considerable abuse. 

Of course, it is obvious that whenever 
any Senator wishes to have Congress 
pass a bill providing for the purchase 
of a building or for the lease-purchase 
of a building, such a bill can be intro- 
duced; and, regardless of what the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget or 
what any other agency of the executive 
branch of the Government may wish to 
do about it, the appropriate congres- 
sional committee can hold hearings on 
the bill, and it can be passed by Con- 
gress and enacted into law. 

This restriction has been included in 
the pending bill, although when it came 
from the House of Representatives to the 
Senate, and was referred to the Senate 
Committee on Public Works, the bill con- 
tained no restriction of any kind or 
character, aside from a provision that 
the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
would be notified about the number, 
amount, and character of the lease- 
purchase agreements which had been 
entered into during a preceding 3-month 
period, as I recall. 

I joined with the great majority of 
the members of the committee—and, 
finally, with all of them, I believe—in 
insisting that the bill contain restric- 
tions, so that the Public Works Commit- 
tees of the House and the Senate would 
be given the same opportunity that simi- 
lar committees now have with respect to 
expenditures by the Department of De- 
fense. Such a provision amounts to an 
additional safeguard. 

I repeat that the amendment has not 
been drafted hastily. 

I say in all good faith in my colleague 
the senior Senator from California, to 
the Senator from Oregon, and to the re- 
spected chairman of the committee on 
which I serve, that they, too, will wish to 
consider the need in this field of pro- 
viding proper safeguards when giving 
wholesale authority to enter into lease- 
purchase agreements, as provided in the 
pending bill. 

I wish to assure my colleague that the 
amendment has not been hurriedly 
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written. The Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. BRD], who is extremely well 
versed in this entire field, urged the 
amendment, and the other three Sena- 
tors joined in sponsoring it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
assure my colleague that I am not sug- 
gesting that the amendment was drawn 
hastily. I can understand the reasons 
for it and the reason the Senator from 
Virginia, the Senator from South Da- 
kota, and other Senators have for wish- 
ing to tighten up this measure, which 
came to us with virtually no restrictions 
whatever. 

In the discussion we have had tonight 
on the floor, I believe additional view- 
points may have been expressed, and 
may be worthy of consideration over- 
night; and tomorrow the discussion can 
be continued. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I shall 
take only a moment. 

First, let me say to the junior Senator 
from California that I did not mean to 
suggest that the amendment had not re- 
ceived very careful consideration. What 
I had in mind, and what I think the 
distinguished majority leader and the 
Senator from Oregon had in mind, was 
that we did not wish to give veto power 
to the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

The restrictions the junior Senator 
from California has proposed to be 
thrown around the bill are approved by 
me in their entirety. 

I should like to say that as chairman 
of the subcommittee, the junior Senator 
from California [Mr. Kucue], partic- 
ularly in cooperation with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Hottanp], has done 
a magnificent job on the bill. 

I admit I have been worried about the 
bill ever since it was referred to the com- 
mittee. Those Senators—in fact all the 
committee, but particularly those two 
Senators—have done a magnificent job 
on the bill, and I know they have not 
taken any action hastily. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Pennsylvania very 
much for his statement. 

Mr. President, in concluding my re- 
marks for today, let me say that the bill 
delegates new authority to two agencies; 
it gives them wholesale authority to 
enter into so-called lease-purchase con- 
tracts. The amendment restricts their 
use of that authority, by requiring them, 
among other things, to obtain the ap- 
proval of the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget. To that extent the bill does 
not tie the hands of Congress. It re- 
stricts the agencies to whom this power is 
delegated, by requiring the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget to approve 
what they wish to have done, before their 
recommendations come to Congress and 
to the two Committees on Public Works. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
pursuant to the previous order of the 
Senate, I now move that the Senate 
stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 18 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, the recess being, under 
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the order previously entered, until to- 
morrow, Thursday, April 15, 1954, at 12 
o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 14, 1954: 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


Thomas R. Clark, of Hawaii, to be United 
States marshal for the district of Hawaii, 
vice Otto F. Heine, term expired. 


POSTMASTERS 
The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 
CALIFORNIA 


Lloyd L. Adamson, Bloomington, Calif., in 
place of S. L. Wingert, retired. 

William A. Cook, Irvine, Calif., in place of 
T. W. Zitlau, resigned. 

Herman D. Vandergon, Le Grand, Calif., in 
place of W. I. Glasgow, retired. 

Arthur J. Schneider, McFarland, Calif., in 
place of V. E. Combs, deceased. 

Harriet P. Vial, Rosamond, Calif., in place 
of L. A. Angell, retired. 

Lawrence F. Sandquist, Rosemead, Calif., 
in place of N. A. Stump, retired. 

Hale S. Burger, Windsor, Calif., in place of 
A. C. Byrn, retired. 

Clarence L. Knight, Yolo, Calif., in place 
of E. A. Russell, resigned. 

COLORADO 

Gilbert H. Moeller, Delta, Colo., in place 
of G. G. Ellington, resigned. 

Marion H. Bray, Fort Logan, Colo., in place 
of A. M. Padan, retired. 

Charles Robert Skees, Nucla, Colo., in place 
of E. F. Baldwin, retired. 

Jennie E. Kimble, Simla, Colo., in place of 
W. T. Moreland, transferred. 

CONNECTICUT 

Emerson J. Surprenant, North Branford, 
Conn. Office established August 1, 1952. 

Paul P. Pavia, Stamford, Conn., in place 
of C. P. McGuinness, retired. 

FLORIDA 

Harry F. Swathwood, Cortez, Fla., in place 
of B. E. Guthrie, deceased. 

Green J. McGriff, Jr., Starke, Fla., in place 
of F. F. Stump, retired. 


IDAHO 


Thelma J. Butts, Hope, Idaho, in place of 
M. C. Van Stone, removed. 


ILLINOIS 


Elizabeth J. Grahn, Altona, Ill., in place of 
A. S. Austin, retired. 

Hobart C. Berghorn, Barrington, III., in 
place of L. B. Paddock, removed. 

Ralph C. Scott, Carlyle, III., in place of 
C. N. Fisher, resigned. 

James R. Jirus, Cornell, Ill, in place of 
R. J. Beck, transferred. 

Madge L. Snell, Gilson, III., in place of Leo 
Pickrel, resigned. 

Ila W. Nelson, Plano, III., in place of C. W. 
Prank, deceased. 

Albert H. Brandt, Red Bud, II., in place 
of O. H. Thielen, transferred. 

INDIANA 

Earl B. Schwanke, Demotte, Ind., in place 
of N. S. True, retired. 

Gerald K. Carr, Greentown, Ind., in place 
of E. B. Cates, retired. 

Dean M. Wakeland, Idaville, Ind., in place 
of Ray Friday, retired. 

Dean O. Neff, Rochester, Ind., in place of 
Dow Haimbaugh, resigned. 

Louie C. Neu, Shelbyville, Ind., in place of 
G. O. Thurston, deceased. 

Arnold O. Hipskind, Urbana, Ind., in place 
of Albert Rautenkranz, retired. 


IOWA 


Edward M. Rowse, Correctionville, Iowa, in 
Place of W. E. Shontz, retired. 
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John R. Bruns, Deep River, Iowa, in place 
of A. M. Stephenson, retired. 

Allen R. Yashack, Diagonal, Iowa, in place 
of K. I. Morrow, transferred. 

Frederick Meyer, Stanwood, Iowa, in place 
of C. J. Long, retired. 


KANSAS 


Ernest A. King, Barnard, Kans., in place of 
F. H. Gibbs, deceased. 

Harold E. Schiewe, Ellinwood, Kans., in 
place of G. F. Heim, Jr., removed. 

George K. Jackson, Emporia, Kans., in place 
of W. P. Yearout, retired. 

Elmer Lull, Haddam, Kans., in place of 
F. T. Fencl, transferred. 

James H. Parsons, Lawrence, Kans., in 
place of R. M. Williams, retired. 

Eugene B. Hyndman, Wellington, Kans., 
in place of E. M. Holt, resigned. 

Dale H. Stinson, Wilson, Kans., in place 
of E. C. Jarus, deceased. 

Edna G. McClure, Zenith, Kans., in place 
of F. S. Smith, resigned. 

LOUISIANA 

Thomas F. Patin, Breaux Bridge, La., in 

place of R. J. Patin, retired. 
MAINE 

John Chase, North Edgecomb, Maine, in 

place of M. M. Miller, deceased. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Frank G. Haley, Medfield, Mass., in place 

of J. D. Scully, resigned. 
MICHIGAN 

Lyal E. Lucas, Berrien Springs, Mich., in 
place of C. M. Bedinger, retired. 

John A. Bunyan, Bridgeport, Mich., in 
place of L. M. McNally, retired. 


Jean E. Welch, Bridgewater, Mich., in 
place of G. J. Bersuder, retired. 
John D. Duguid, Chesaning, Mich., in 


place of L. L. Feuerstein, transferred. 

Arthur Wade Drake, Colon, Mich., in place 
of A. G. Warlick, Jr., transferred. 

Earl H. Kabel, Lawrence, Mich., in place 
of G. M. Gould, retired. 

Jay F. Fournier, Morrice, Mich., in place 
of C. F. McDivitt, Jr., transferred. 


MINNESOTA 


Gilbert F. Ostendorf, Freeport, Minn., in 
place of F. H. Dumont, transferred. 

Walter E. McRoberts, Herman, Minn., in 
place of E. P. Brackin, retired. 

Robert L. Aldrich, Hewitt, Minn., in place 
of G. B. Engelmann, resigned. 

Orville C. Stordahl, McIntosh, Minn., in 
place of M. L. Downing, resigned. 

Lionel J. Spaniol, St. Cloud, Minn., in 
place of J. A. Henry, retired. 


MISSOURI 


C. Dale Murphy, Bourbon, Mo., in place of 
J. H. Essman, retired. 

Leo H. Krueger, Montgomery City, Mo., in 
place of H. E. Ball, retired. 

William P. Gray, Pleasant Hill, Mo., in 
place of B. V. Jones, resigned. 

Lloyd D. Gill, Powersville, Mo., in place of 
J. E. Cole, transferred. 

Carl Darrell Marti, Tarkio, Mo., in place 
of Alexander Rankin, retired. 

Willard R. Emo, Vandalia, Mo., in place of 
E. C. Merrell, deceased. 


MONTANA 


Albert M. Valacich, Black Eagle, Mont., in 
place of August Cor, retired. 

Jean L. Creecy, Willow Creek, Mont., in 
place of M. F. DeBree, removed. 


NEBRASKA 

Dale F. Fattig, Brady, Nebr., in place of 
G. D. Carroll, transferred. 

John C. Horner, Friend, Nebr., in place of 
P. J. Mullin, retired. | 

Elizabeth R. Olson, Lindsay, Nebr., in place 
of A. P. Peterson, retired. 

Donald R. Shipman, Sidney, Nebr., in place 
of J. W. Martinosky, removed. 
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Gerhardt Wiard, Sutton, Nebr., in place of 
G. H. Matteson, deceased. 

Jean A. Boyd, Winside, Nebr., in place of 
C. M. McIntyre, deceased. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


James M. Cripps, Holderness, N. H., in 
place of L. W. Marden, deceased. 

Delmar F. Haskell, Jackson, N. H., in place 
of H. O. Harriman, retired. 


NEW JERSEY 


Elva B. Feller, Fayson Lakes, N. J., in 
place of L. C. Siebert, resigned. 

Stephen M. Vahaly, Port Reading, N. J., 
in place of N. M. DaPrile, resigned. 

Clifford L. Cardozo, Scotch Plains, N. J., 
in place of A. J. Thomas, retired, 


NEW YORK 


Dorothy A. White, Bloomingdale, N. Y., in 
place of L. P. Rock, retired. 

Joseph R. Hawn, Buffalo, N. Y., in place 
of J. M. Keyes, deceased. 

Theodore O. Gramm, Campbell Hall, N. Y., 
in place of Ellicott McClung, retired. 

Ruth M. Rohner, Cross River, N. T., in 
place of C. A. Miller, deceased. 

Charles A. Winslow, Deansboro, N. Y., in 
place of W. J. Duvelow, removed. 

Lester H. Sweatt, Essex, N. Y., in place of 
M. T. Powers, retired. 

Clyde E. Van Rensselaer, Forestville, N. Y., 
in place of M. S. Valvo, transferred. 

Theodore H. Sheldon, Fort Montgomery, 
N. Y., in place of H. F. Garrison, retired. 

John B. Connelly, Goshen, N. Y., in place 
of W. J. Tuthill, deceased. 

Elodine S. Baxter, Hinsdale, N. Y., in place 
of D. B. Allen, retired. 

Robert R. Austell, Middletown, N. T., in 
place of F. F. Sheerin, retired. 

Ralph E. Ouderkirk, Jr., Palantine Bridge, 
N. V., in place of A. W. Wohlgemuth, retired. 

Doris K. Bartow, Rexford, N. Y., in place 
of J. L. Moran, declined. 

Frank P. Platz, Shandaken, N. Y., in place 
of C. E. Griffin, deceased. 

Walter L. Deutsch, Slate Hill, N. Y., in place 
of D. H. Evans, retired. 

Robert L. Hosmer, Star Lake, N. Y., in place 
of M. M. McCabe, deceased. 

Alice C, Lenz, Strykersville, N. Y., in place 
of H. T. Empson, transferred. 

Harold Allen, Tannersville, N. T., in place 
of M. L. Doyle, deceased. 

Elizabeth B. Kenfield, Verona, N. Y., in 
place of J. W. Cook, retired. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Blanche T. Nelson, Atlantic, N. C., in place 
of W. W. Parker, resigned. 

Henry G. Williamson, Cerro Gordo, N. C., 
in place of K. E. Kellihan, retired. 

Hoy C. Correll, China Grove, N. C., in place 
of H. A. McNeely, retired. 

Elmo S. Orr, Mountain Home, N. C., in 
place of L. D. Renfro, resigned. 


OHIO 


William L. Meder, Bellaire, Ohio, in place 
of H. C. Glaser, retired. 

Clinton C. Dill, Bellville, Ohio, in place of 
J. B. Kochheiser, retired. 

Anne F. Day, Glenmont, Ohio, in place of 
A. A. Dete, resigned. 

Mabel E. Crawford, Holmesville, Ohio, in 
place of H. R. Cutter, resigned. 

Hoy J. Seckinger, Jacksonville, Ohio, in 
place of J. G. Price, resigned. 

William D. Griffith, Shawnee, Ohio, in place 
of I. A. Falls, retired. 

Henry M. Heyl, Wooster, Ohio, in place of 
J. A. Stark, resigned. 


OKLAHOMA 


Harold S. Howard, McAlester, Okla., in 
place of J. W. Phillips, retired. 
Everette E. Johnson, Stillwater, Okla., in 


Place of H. A. McNutt, resigned. 
OREGON 


Clyde W. Carstens, Roseburg, Oreg., in 
place of L. L. Wimberly, deceased. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Grandfield White, Cambridge Springs, Pa., 
in place of D. J, Cullinan, resigned. 

Henry C. Schlosser, Gallitzin, Pa., in place 
of J. J. Quinn, resigned. 

John A. Moore, Gibsonia, Pa., in place of 
H. H. Park, deceased. 

Burdette L. Gelnett, Grampian, Pa., in 
place of W. L. Nolder, retired. 

Albert F. Rusiewicz, Natrona, Pa., in place 
of J. C. Clark. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired June 23, 1942. 

Earl S. Thoman, Railroad, Pa., in place of 
F. R. Hoover, resigned. 

Clarence R. Pfaff, South Heights, Pa., in 
place of E. M. Frey, resigned. 

Albert F. Kutzer, Tremont, Pa., in place of 
J. A. Maurer, retired. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Robert L. Brown, Bradley, S. Dak., in place 
of E. A. Sproat, retired. 

Lloyd W. Malde, Mount Vernon, S. Dak., 
in place of B. W. P. Oakley, transferred. 


TEXAS 


Floyd Z. Pannell, Tulia, Tex., in place of 
W. A. Graham, retired. 


VIRGINIA 


Ellwood B. Groseclose, Ivanhoe, Va., in 
place of C. E. Hanks, retired. 
WASHINGTON 
Francis M. Moses, Centralia, Wash., in 
place of A. K. Filson, retired. 
Norman W. Senter, North Bonneville, 
Wash., in place of Roy Emerson, retired. 
Margaret Bright, Richmond Beach, Wash., 
in place of L. C. Smid, resigned. 
WISCONSIN 
Archibald G. Campbell, Barneveld, Wis., in 
place of F. V. Starry, deceased. 
Martin O, Netland, Catawba, Wis., in place 
of J. A. Moore, transferred. 
Louis L. Dinkel, Fox Lake, Wis., in place 
of George Medley, retired. 
Gordon J. Hauser, Hilbert, Wis., in place of 
C. H. Eldridge, transferred. 


WYOMING 


Verba M. Lawrence, Moran, Wyo., in place 
of V. T. Braman, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 14, 1954: 
In THE Navy 


The following-named officers to the grades 
indicated, subject to qualification therefor 
as provided by law: 


To be ensign 
Kenneth E. Wolff 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant 
James P. Semmens 
To be lieutenants (junior grade) 
Richard H. Tabor 
Thomas W. Turner 
DENTAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant (junior grade) 
Frank J. Pellizzari 
MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
To be lieutenant (junior grade) 
Henry D. Baldridge, Jr. 
NURSE CORPS 
To be lieutenan 
Betty E. Rigby 
RADIO ELECTRICIAN 
To be temporary chief radio electrician 


Everett E. Emrick 


In THE MARINE Conrs 


The following-named (Naval Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps) to the grades indicated, 
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subject to qualification therefor as provided 
by law: 
To be second lieutenants 

Ron K. Cox 

William H. Pitt, Jr. 

The following-named (Active Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps) to the grades indicated, 
subject to qualifications therefor as provided 
by law: 

To be second lieutenants 


Richard D. Buttolph 
James J. Byrd 
Walter S. Crumbley 
Robert J, Cuozzo 
Edgar W. Davenport 
Donald D. Durham 


Pat S. Galligan 
Joseph I. Kutner 
James F. Robb 
Richard J. Salley 
Neyle C. Theriault 


The following-named officers (naval avia- 
tors) to the grades indicated, subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law: 


To be captains 


Stanley E. Adams 
James F. Allen 
Robert E. Ball 
William J. Barbanes 
Paul A. Bernas 
Robert E. Blount 
Edward E. Brown 
Richard K. Brown 
George H. Cullins 
Donald C. Donaldson 
James M. Feehery 
John Fischer 
Lynwood V. Fletcher 
Steve Furimsky, Jr. 
Leland S. Gaug 
Frederick B. Haines 
Richard B. Haines 
William D. Harris 
William B. Higgins 
William H. Johnson 


Harvey A. Keeling, Jr. 


William D. Kelly 

John W. Kirkland 
Harold R. Knowles 
James G. A. Knox 


Milton E. Law 
Gerald R. Lentz 
Robert Lewis, Jr. 
William R. Locke 
Robert E. Luther 
Duane G. Lynch 
John H. Maloney 
Herbert F. McCormick 
Hugh McCoy 
Robert E. Nelson 
Emery A. Neu- 
schwander 
William E. Otte 
Robert E. Paulson 
Robert V. Reese 
John T. Ryan 
William M. Sample 
William M. H. 
Schrantz 
Stephen L. Schuster, 
Jr. 
Robert C. Simons 
Kenneth J. Smock 
Harold D. Snell 
William E. Weber 


To be first lieutenants 


Robert L. Allen 
Wolcott D. Baird 
William W. Breau 


Samuel Levine 
Carl R. Lundquist 
William L. Moore 


Lawrence E. Cheatum Gerald D. Overmyer 


James W. Dillon 
Roland W. Golz 
Marsh A, Graham 
Harold Z. Gray 
William L. Green 
Kenneth J. Hice 
Walter C. Kelly 


George Pechar 
Eugene F. Poole 
Clarke E. Rhykerd 
Frank R. Smoke 
Walter C. Sprowls 
John S. Thompson 


To be second lieutenants 


William R. Beeler 

Ernest C. Brace 

William Q. Brothers, 
Jr. 

Horace A. Bruce 

William E, Caslin 

Jimmie L. Dillon 


Charles E. Kiser 
Leo J. LeBlanc, Jr, 
Frank L. Leister 
Edison W. Miller 
Arthur S. Ohlgren 
Darold D. Parrish 
Edward J. Sample 


Raymond L. Duvall, Jr.Laurence A. Taylor 


Charles R. Gray 
John Havlik 


James S. Thompson 
Ronald Trepas 


Lawrence R, HawkinsTed Uhlemeyer, Jr. 


Richard L. Hawley 


Bobby R. Wilkinson 
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Bernard B. Brause, Jr.Lamar K. Looney, Jr. 


Richard P. Bray 
Richard S. Broderick 
Guy L. Brown 
Joseph P. Brower 
Charles D. Bujan 


Joseph J. Louder 
William T. Lunsford 
Joseph W. Martinelli 
John R. Matheson 
Warren M. McConnell 


Thomas K“ Burk, Jr. John F. McGee 
Cortlandt O. Bymaster William N. McGuane 
William J. Callery, Jr. James J. McMonagle 


John W. Campbell 
Louis J. Cavallo 
Guy R. Chaney 


Earl C. Meek 
George W. Meyer 
Michael C. Mikulics 


John W. Chester, Jr.Edmund H. Miller 


Robert S. Chockley 


Leland L. Coggan, Jr. 


James F. Coleman 
John C. Conlin 
Richard F. Connell 
Thomas L. Costello 
Donald L. Cox, Jr. 
Warren G. Cretney 
Frederick J. Cripe 
James R. Crutchfield 


Johnes K. Moore 
James L. Murphy 
Christian A. Nast, Jr. 
Buel B. Newman, Jr. 
Bernard J. Newton 
William J. Nielsen 
Thomas F. E. Nugent 
Robert A. Olsen 
John T. O'Shea 

Paul L. Oshirak 


Sigmund J. Cysewski, Robert P. Palmer 


Jr. 
Arthur J. Daglis 
John H. Decker 
John Denora 
Jack L. Dewell 


James P. Parrish 

Norman B. Patberg, 
Jr. 

Richard A. Paynter 

Stephen Percy 


Warren M. Dodson, Jr.Jimmie R. Phillips 
Peter E. Donnelly, Jr.Rex L. Pickett, Jr. 


John E. Dowsett 
Donald J. Duckworth 
Joseph N. Eggleston 
David L. Elam 


Karl B. Pieper 
John E. Poindexter 
Jack G. Pollard 
Frank T. Rice 


Nathaniel R. Elliott,John M. Roe, Jr. 


Ir. 
Charles B. Erickson 
Ronald E. Fauver 
George B. Ferrington 
Malcolm V. Fites 
Daniel J. Ford 
Ralph Fortie 
David L. Foster 
Roger D. Foster 
Robert F. Franks, Jr. 
James W. Friberg 
Robert L. Fry 
Edward W. Gallagher 
Robert G. George 
Sam M. Gipson, Jr. 
John W. Gore, Jr. 
Malcolm G. Gregory 
Ronald L. Hamby 
Donnie N. Harman 
Curtis E. Hays 
Henry S. Heffley, Jr. 
Richard W. Herbst 
David G. Herron 
Donald R. Himmer 
Ralph P. Holt 
Earl R. Hunter 
Harold L. Jackson, Jr. 
Lawrence B. Jackson 
Clifford H. Johnson 


John A. Rosengrant 
Cledwyn P. Rowlands 
Carroll E. Salls 
Martin E. Salter, Jr. 
Earle L. Sanborn, Jr. 
Laveen D. Schmidt 
George R. Schremp, Jr. 
Lawrence A. Schulte, 
Jr. 
Raymond A. Shaffer 
John E. Sinclair 
Richard E. Sloan 
Buck D. Smith 
Craig S. Smith 
Frederick A. Smith 
Haywood R. Smith 
James M. Smith 
Melvin A. Soper, Jr. 
John A. Sparks 
David A. Spurlock 
Arnold W. Stanley 
Ernest L. Staples, Jr. 
Cullen G. Starnes, Jr. 
Fred W. St. Clair 
Louis J. Steck 
Ray A. Stephens 
Ray B. Stice 
Donald H. Strain 
Edward B. Subowsty 


Mannon A. Johnson, William M. Sullivan 


Jr. 
Robert C. Jones 
Danna Joyce 
William K. Joyner 


James T. Swinney 
Charles H. Taylor, Jr. 
Charles E. Teague 
David E. Thomas 


Charles C. Keightley Robert H. Thompson 
Herbert S. Keimling, Bobby C. Turner 
Jr. William C. Vaninwe- 


Laverne D. Highhouse 


The following-named officers to the grades 
indicated, subject to qualification therefor 
as provided by law: 


To be second lieutenants 


Robert G. Abbott Wiliam L. Bearchell 
Donald T. Aichroth Joseph Begines 
Richard A. Alm Homer L. Bennett 
James V. Andersen William D. Benton 
William B. Anderson, Harland W. Berndt 
Ir. Robert G. Bickert 
John B. Arquiette Richard R. Blair 
John H. Austin Walter E. Blayton 
Robert H. Axton Harry J. Bottorff 
Edward E. Backus Joe E. Bradberry 
Frank N. Bales Francis X. Brandon 


William M. Kendrick 
Paul T. Kennedy 
Francis R. Kiernan 
Robert D. Klein 
Leroy B. Koleber 
Howard M. 
Koppenhaver 
Edward S. Krass 
Jene R. Kutchmarek 
James T. Larkin 
Rodney O. Lawrence 
Donald Q. Layne 


gen 
Daniel J. Viera 
James W. Walker 
John B. Walker, Jr. 
Homer L. Welch 
Joseph J. Went 
Robert P. Whalen 
Richard J. Wheelock 
Jean P. White 

Frank P. Williams, Jr. 
Robert L. Wilson, Jr. 
Billie W. Windsor 


Maurice G. J. Legrand Donald E. Wood 


Richard J. Lewis 
Walter R. Limbach 


Orville V. Lippold, Jr. 


Edwin W. Lockard 


Harvey Wright 

Aloysius A. Androle- 
wicz, Jr. (civilian 
college graduate) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 14, 1954 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Reverend Dr. Joseph F. Thorn- 
ing, associate editor of the Americas and 
of World Affairs, offered the following 
prayer: 


Heavenly Father, author of light and 
of love, let the light of Thy countenance 
shine brightly upon the Speaker of this 
House and all the members of all the 
legislative bodies in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Vouchsafe Thy choicest graces to the 
Presidents of all the American Repub- 
lies and those trusted counselors who ad- 
vise them upon the affairs of the world. 

Grant to the sons and daughters of 
this new world an abiding faith in each 
other, together with the firm resolve to 
exclude all totalitarian evil and foul 
conspiracy now rampant against the 
dignity of man and his freedom to pur- 
sue personal and family happiness. 

Safeguard rights, dear Saviour, wher- 
ever they exist, and strengthen our love 
of country in an hour of awful crisis. 

Loyal to the divine plan of good neigh- 
borliness, enable our hearts and minds 
to continue to seek in heaven the ideals 
which should unite us on earth as chil- 
dren of God. 

This we ask in the name of our Re- 
deemer, the Christ of the Andes. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Tuesday, April 13, 1954, was read and 
approved. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Obviously a 
quorum is not present. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 54] <P 
Allen, Il. Evins O Nem 
Angell Fine Patman 
Barden Fogarty Patterson 
Battle Fountain Powell 
Becker Gamble Radwan 
Bender Gavin Reece, Tenn, 
Bentley Gordon Reed, III. 
Bishop Gubser Regan 
Bowler Hand berts 
Boykin Harrison, Nebr. Rogers, Colo, 
Brooks, La. Hart Rogers, Tex, 
Buchanan Hébert Scott 
Buckley Heller Sheehan 
Busbey Hinshaw Sullivan 
Carlyle Hoffman, II Sutton 
Celler Holt Taylor 
Chatham Jonas, Il. Teague 
Chiperfield Kearney Thompson, 
Colmer Kelley, Pa Mich, 
Condon Kelly, N. Y. Tuck 
Curtis, Mo. Klein Velde 
Curtis, Nebr. Kluczynski Vinson 
Davis,Tenn, Lyle Walter 
Dawson, Ill, McConnell Weichel 
D'Ewart McDonough Wickersham 
Dies Martin Widnall 
Dingell Miller, Kans. Wilson, Tex, 
Dodd Miller, Nebr. Withrow 
Dollinger Morrison 
Dolliver Moulder 
Doyle O'Brien, Il. 
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The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 338 
Members have answered their names, a 
quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


ARMED SERVICES APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1955 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that if the bill 
making appropriations for the armed 
services is reported to the House on 
Monday, April 26, it shall be in order to 
take up the bill for consideration in the 
House on Wednesday, April 28. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION AND IMPROVEMENT 
OF PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce may have until April 23 to file its 
report on the bill (H. R. 7397) to amend 
the Public Health Service Act to pro- 
mote and assist in the extension and im- 
provement of public health services, to 
provide for a more effective use of avail- 
able Federal funds, and for other pur- 
poses, which has been acted upon favor- 
ably by the committee with amendments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

Mr. HALLECK. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, I am not going to 
object, because I want the unanimous- 
consent request to be granted, but I do 
this in order to explain to the Members, 
because most of the Members are here, 
what is coming up in respect to the 
program, 

The gentleman from New Jersey has 
asked unanimous consent to have until 
April 23 to file a report on the health 
bill from the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. If that request 
is granted, as I am quite certain it will 
be, because I have talked to the leader- 
ship and the Members on the minority 
side, it would be our idea that on the 
26th, after the recess, we call both calen- 
dars—that is, the Consent and the Pri- 
vate Calendars—getting unanimous con- 
sent for the latter. Then I hope to get 
unanimous consent that if a rule is 
granted on this health bill on Monday, 
April 26, it may be in order to call that 
rule up on that date without regard to 
the two-thirds rule. 

I take it that probably the general de- 
bate on that measure would consume the 
balance of Monday. Then we could read 
the bill for amendment on Tuesday and 
likely complete it on Tuesday. That 
would clear the way, then, under the 
unanimous consent just granted, for the 
debate and consideration of the armed 
services appropriation bill, which of 
course is one of the most important mat- 
ters before us. 

That would very well outline our work 


for the week immediately following the 
Easter recess. 
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Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, may I ask 
the majority leader whether or not some 
arrangement can be made for the pro- 
tection of those Members from the five 
States that have primaries on May 4— 
Ohio, Indiana, and several other South- 
ern States? 

Mr. HALLECK. May I say to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, and I am glad he 
brought that up, that that is a matter I 
have had in mind in connection with this 
program we have tried toset up. I would 
expect that the armed services appropri- 
ation bill could be disposed of in the 3 
days that would be available, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday. That would 
make it possible for those of us, includ- 
ing myself, to get home for the primaries 
in these several States. I would also say 
to the gentleman that we would try to 
arrange the program through the first 
2 days of that week so that Members who 
have primaries would be protected. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. WOLVERTON]? 

There was no objection. 


H. R. 7397 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that if a report on 
the bill H. R. 7397, just referred to by 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Wotverton], is filed prior to April 26, 
it may be in order, if a rule is granted on 
that measure on April 26, to call up the 
rule for consideration on that day with- 
out regard to the requirement of the 
rules for a two-thirds vote. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL MENTAL HEALTH WEEK 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 130) requesting the President 
to proclaim the week May 2 to May 8, 
1954, inclusive, as National Mental 
Health Week. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint reso- 
lution, as follows: 

Whereas there is presently a great need for 
nationwide action for the prevention, treat- 
ment, and cure of mental illness; and 

Whereas the National Association for Men- 
tal Health and the State and local mental 
health organizations associated therewith 
are working diligently in the fight against 
mental illness; and 

Whereas the mental health fund is in dire 
need of public support in order to improve 
conditions in mental hospitals, provide more 
adequate treatment for the mentally and 
emotionally ill, carry on research in the 
field of the prevention, treatment, and cure 
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of mental illness, and promote mental health 
education: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That the President of the 
United States is authorized and requested to 
issue a proclamation designating the week 
beginning May 2 and ending May 8, 1954, as 
National Mental Health Week, and 
the people throughout the Nation to co- 
operate in the fight for the prevention, treat- 
ment, and cure of mental illness, and invit- 
ing the communities of the United States 
to observe such week with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities. 


The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


THE UPPER HOCKING WATERSHED 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of the House to the 
following press release which was issued 
by me today: 

Representative THOMAS A. JENKINS, Re- 
publican, Ohio, announced today that flood 
prevention coordinated with soil conserva- 
tion practices in the headwaters of the upper 
Hocking watershed within Fairfield County, 
Ohio, is rapidly taking shape. 

He further says that the upper Hocking 
watershed was one of some 62 watersheds se- 
lected throughout the United States to be 
used as a pilot plant watershed protection 
project to demonstrate the tieup of soil and 
water conservation practices on the uplands 
of small watersheds with the reduction of 
flooding and sedimentation damages on 
downstream, The Department of Agricul- 
ture appropriation act of 1954 which provided 
funds for carrying out the small watershed 
works of improvement program provides that 
the Federal Government will share in the 
cost of such a program with local people on 
approximately a 50-50 basis. This cost shar- 
ing arrangement assumes that the returns 
from such a program justify the cost. 

On the basis of an April 1 revision of a 
preliminary plan completed by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Soil Con- 
servation Service in cooperation with the 
local people, over 50 percent of the benefits 
are off site, therefore the Federal Govern- 
ment has agreed to furnish approximately 
$600,000 which is one-half of the estimated 
cost of the project. 

Conservation practices on the land repre- 
sent part of the total cost. However, since 
these practices are calculated to yield an an- 
nual return far greater than their cost, it is 
expected that they will be installed by 
farmers at their own expense and credit given 
for their cost as a local contribution toward 
the total cost of the project. 

Farmers are directly benefited from the 
improved practices on their land and the 
highly developed industrial and residential 
areas are benefited from the flood and sedi- 
wany preyention features of the coordinated 
plan, 

Practices on the land include such things 
as first putting each acre to its best use for 
a sustained production, improving pastures, 
planting trees, installing terraces and di- 
version ditches, strip cropping and carrying 
out other common sense practices which 
when installed not only save soil but en- 
courage water, which would otherwise run 
of, to percolate into the ground. 

“Farmers in the upper Hocking water- 
shed have made rapid strides in establishing 
soil-conservation practices on the land. It 
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was this interest on the part of farmers 
that was a deciding factor in the final selec- 
‘tion of the upper Hocking watershed to be- 
come one of the pilot-plant projects,” Mr. 
JENKINS said. 

When all of the conservation practices 
which the preliminary plan indicates is nec- 
essary are installed on the land in this water- 
shed, the annual return to the farmers in- 
stalling them will amount to an estimated 
$85,000. 

The conservation practices when applied 
on the land together with nine waterfiow re- 
tarding structures installed on the water- 
courses will completely eliminate an esti- 
mated $104,000 annual damage within the 
city of Lancaster, and will tend to reduce 
flood crests on down stream. 

Mr. JENKINS indicates that while this is 
a pilot-plant operation so far as the United 
States at large is concerned, he is hopeful 
that programs of this kind together with 
such structures as the Tom Jenkins Dam at 
Burr Oak Lake in Athens County, will set the 
pattern for the entire Hocking Valley and 
will eventually get the flood protection that 
the people in the entire valley have wanted, 
needed, and have been entitled to for years. 


GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations re- 
cently submitted to the House the first 
of several reports on the Government in 
business. It was a report reflecting the 
findings of the Subcommittee on Inter- 
governmental Relations after exhaustive 
hearings on the commercial-type activi- 
ties of many Federal departments and 
agencies in direct competition with en- 
terprises of taxpaying companies and 
citizens. It was, Mr. Speaker, a shock- 
ing revelation of bureaucracy’s entirely 
improper activities which are pushing 
our Nation down the road to socialism. 

The majority members of the subcom- 
mittee have recommended in this report 
that the Federal Government get out 
and keep out of competitive business op- 
erations—and to implement that recom- 
mendation I am introducing today a bill 
proposing “to terminate or limit those 
activities of the Government which are 
conducted in competition with private 
enterprise, to establish the Anti-Govern- 
ment-Competition Board, and for other 
purposes.” 

In explanation of this bill, Mr. Speak- 
er, I should like to quote briefly from the 
subcommittee’s report: 

Federal agencies have entered into so 
many business-type activities that they 
constitute a real threat to private indus- 
try and labor, imperil the tax structure, 
and are, in many industries, a step toward 
socialism. Many of these business opera- 
tions employ thousands of people and have 
capital assets running into billions upon 
billions of dollars. These are largely tax- 
free, but competitive with private industry 
and labor, which pay taxes. 


No one person knows the size and com- 
plexity of Federal operations as a whole, 
but out of our studies the committee has 
learned that the Government, and I 
quote, “is the largest insurer, the larg- 
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est lender, the largest tenant, the larg- 
est holder of grazing land, the largest 
owner of grain, the largest warehouse 
operator, the largest shipowner, the 
largest truck-fleet operator.“ The re- 
ported capital assets of 8146 billion at 
the end of 1951 are no doubt much great - 
er now. 

The long list of Government competi- 
tive businesses includes manufacturing, 
retailing, transportation, construction, 
maintenance, and service activities. 
Army, Navy, and Marines all roast their 
own coffee—100 million pounds a year. 
The Navy still makes part of its own rope 
at a ropewalk established 120 years ago, 
though the Coast Guard will have none 
of it because commercial rope is cheaper. 

Navy also makes paint. Army makes 
spectacles, 300,000 pair a year, at a main 
factory in St. Louis and overseas shops 
in Korea, Japan, Okinawa, Honolulu, 
and Alaska. 

Other items include false teeth, made 
at a new factory on the grounds of Walter 
Reed Hospital; wooden legs, rubber 
stamps, chain, ice cream, flags, rum, 
clothing, wooden boxes. There are a 
hotel and a railroad at Panama, tug- 
boats on both coasts which are driving 
commercial tugs out of business, power- 
plants, laundries, and typewriter repair 
shops. 

Beyond all these, there are banks, lend- 
ing agencies, financial institutions of all 
kinds—competing directly with taxpay- 
ing commercial and industrial banks. 

Mr. Speaker, our subcommittee pro- 
poses to issue several additional reports 
dealing specifically with Government’s 
activities in coffee roasting, ropemaking, 
paint, and so forth, but our preliminary 
recommendations include the following: 

The Federal Government should get 
out and keep out of competitive business 
operations. 

A thorough annual review should be 
given those in existence by the operating 
agency, the Budget Bureau, and by con- 
gressional committees. 

Genuine essentiality beyond the ability 
of private industry and labor to supply 
is the only justifiable guide to be used. 

The unbalanced Federal budget is the 
result of excessive expenditures in rela- 
tion to receipts. All Federal projects, 
facilities, and holdings should be sur- 
veyed periodically to determine which 
can be eliminated, combined, or reduced. 

Where a choice lies in closing a Gov- 
ernment factory or a commercial enter- 
prise of an essential nature which pays 
taxes, private industry and labor should 
be favored. 

In wartime, commercial-type opera- 
tions wherever practicable should be 
turned over to private enterprise. Why 
should trained combat officers spend 
even part of their time at such civilian 
activities as coffee roasting, paint manu- 
facturing, rope manufacturing, and sur- 
plus property disposal? 

Mr. Speaker, the bill which I am in- 
troducing offers the first steps toward 
curing this untenable situation that has 
been allowed to develop. It places the 
remedy largely in the hands of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government, for in 
most instances legislation is not needed 
‘to eliminate improper competition. If 
the Congress will lay down the basic 
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principles, now, by act of Congress, I am 
sure the executive branch will act in this 
matter. We should be able, out of the 
proceeds of the sale of some of these 
enterprises, to reduce the national debt; 
to reduce the annual interest payments 
and appropriations to finance these op- 
erations; and to collect hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars a year in new income 
taxes from the operation of these facil- 
ities by citizens taxpayers instead of tax- 
exempt Government. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, I am of- 
fering not only a way to unshackle pri- 
vate enterprise, but also a method of 
restoring the solvency of the United 
States by decreasing expenditures and 
increasing income. 


MINOR BUDGET CUTS CRIPPLE 
LEADER AND STUDENT EX- 
CHANGE PROGRAMS 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the House the effect of H. R. 
8067 on the international educational 
exchange program, with particular ref- 
erence to the Far East. H. R. 8067 is the 
1955 appropriation bill for the State, 
Justice, and Commerce Departments, 
which passed the House on March 5. 
One small section of this bill, if enacted 
into law, will seriously cripple one of the 
most effective and least expensive of our 
international programs. I refer, Mr. 
Speaker, to the international education- 
al exchange program conducted under 
the authority of the Smith-Mundt Act 
passed during the 80th Congress and the 
Fulbright Act passed during the 79th 
Congress, 

I am proud of my record as an advo- 
cate and supporter of economy and effi- 
ciency. In my capacity as chairman of 
the International Operations Subcom- 
mittee of the Government Operations 
Committee, I have on many occasions— 
along with my colleagues on the sub- 
committee—initiated recommendations 
for the elimination of wasteful and un- 
necessary expenditures. I will not cata- 
log here or even total up the savings 
that have accrued to the American tax- 
payer as a result of these recommenda- 
tions. However, Mr. Speaker, budgetary 
Savings which are made at the sacrifice 
of significant national objectives repre- 
sent to my mind a false economy. And 
where the security and international 
relations of the United States are 
affected by such savings, they are dan- 
gerous. I am convinced they are actual- 
ly affected in this case. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that most Mem- 
bers of the House, after reviewing the 
evidence I shall present, will agree that 
the $6 million cut in the $15 million re- 
quested by the President to operate the 
exchange of leaders, specialists, teach- 
ers, and graduate students was well in- 
tentioned but not well advised. This 
cut was not debated on the floor of the 
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House. I do not know whether, in view 
of the pressure of business, the capable 
Appropriations Committee was able to 
fully consider this relatively small item. 
I hope to persuade my colleagues on the 
Appropriations Subcommittee on State, 
Justice, and Commerce that some of the 
effects of this $6 million cut go far be- 
yond what they had in mind. 

It is essential that the Members of the 
House in considering this appropriation 
bear in mind that one-half of the re- 
quest—$7,500,000 in round figures—rep- 
resented foreign currencies either set 
aside under international agreement to 
finance exchanges or otherwise avail- 
able for such purposes. In many in- 
stances these currencies can be used by 
the United States only for educational- 
exchange purposes—either because of 
the provisions of international agree- 
ments duly entered into pursuant to 
statutory provisions or because alterna- 
tive uses of these currencies would cut 
off from the foreign country dollar ex- 
change essential to its economy. There- 
fore, the $15 million in the President's 
request would cost the American taxpay- 
er little more than one-half that amount. 

The 86 million reduction contained in 
the House bill was entirely applied to 
the $7,500,000 dollar component—at least 
this was the intention. But, Mr. Speak- 
er, the unintended effect of the cut would 
be to render it impracticable to use a 
large portion of the foreign-currency 
component appropriated under the House 
bill. The reason is that all exchange 
programs require dollars, and the ratio 
of dollars to foreign currencies provided 
in the House bill was too low. I am not 
prepared to state definitely how many 
dollars would be required to spend effec- 
tively $7,500,000 in foreign currencies. 
In an analysis prepared by the Depart- 
ment of State on March 3, 1954, it was 
stated that $2,500,000, in round figures, 
would be required—$1 million more than 
appropriated. On the basis of the dol- 
lars appropriated, there would have to 
be some curtailment in the program be- 
yond what the House intended. 

Mr. Speaker, I can illustrate my 
points best by reviewing briefly the im- 
pact of the cut on the Japanese and the 
Korean programs. Last October, the 
International Operations Subcommittee 
made a field study of civilian programs 
in Japan and Korea. Members of the 
subcommittee received a favorable im- 
pression of the educational exchange 
programs in both countries. Personally 
I shall recommend that exchanges be 
expanded in both countries. The sub- 
committee’s findings and recommenda- 
tions will be set forth in detail in its re- 
ports on Japan and Korea which I ex- 
pect will be approved and released very 
shortly. 

There is now in operation in Japan 
both a Smith-Mundt and a Fulbright 
program. Japanese leaders and special- 
ists in government, journalism, labor, 
women’s groups, and so forth are 
brought to the United States for short 
periods under the Smith-Mundt pro- 
gram. Representative American spe- 
cialists are sent to Japan. Under the 
Smith-Mundt program only dollars are 
used so that the effect of the House bill 
would be to liquidate this program en- 
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tirely. The Fulbright program provides 
for exchanges of professors, teachers, re- 
search scholars and graduate students. 
Under the Fulbright agreement with 
Japan, $1 million in yen equivalent is 
available annually to finance these 
exchanges. 

The President’s request for funds pro- 
vided for $289,000 to finance the dollar 
costs incurred in the use of this ear- 
marked yen. These dollar costs are in- 
curred mainly in the United States. 
This represents a ratio of slightly more 
than $1 to $4 in yen equivalent. 

The report of the Appropriations 
Committee stipulated that the $1 million 
in yen should be used. However, the 
worldwide ratio of dollars to foreign 
currencies was 1 to 5. As applied to 
Japan this would mean $200,000. I do 
not believe that the Japanese program 
can be operated effectively on a ratio 
of less than 1 to 4, and this means that 
only $800,000 in yen could be used and 
the total program would be approxi- 
mately $1 million, or $240,000 below the 
1954 program. It must be borne in mind 
that the dollar portion of the appropria- 
tion is used to cover all administrative 
costs as well as the dollar expenses of 
the grantees, 

Mr. Speaker, I consider that any re- 
duction in our educational exchange pro- 
grams in Japan would be dangerous in 
national security terms. Anti-American- 
ism is widespread in Japan and has been 
accentuated by the Japanese armed de- 
fense program which went into effect a 
month ago with the signing of the mu- 
tual-security agreement. Surely, the 
American taxpayer can afford more than 
$200,000 for this purpose. In recent 
years, the effectiveness of these exchange 
programs has been vouched for by the 
Hickenlooper Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, by the 
President's Advisory Commission on Ed- 
ucational Exchange, and many other es- 
teemed bodies. This is a people-to-peo- 
ple program in which hundreds of private 
institutions here and abroad participate. 
In many cases a large part of the cost is 
borne by private American and Japanese 
institutions with United States Govern- 
ment money—usually in yen not other- 
wise properly available to the United 
States—playing only a minor role. Where 
else does so little go so far? During the 
occupation period when the Army bore 
primary responsibility for Japanese pro- 
grams, the volume of exchanges was at 
least several times greater than during 
the current year. For example, twenty 
times as many Japanese leaders were 
brought to the United States under Gov- 
ernment programs in 1951 than in 1954 
fiscal. 


Now, I want to turn to Korea. Since 
the end of the occupation period in 1948, 
there have been only a few scattered ex- 
changes conducted under the Smith- 
Mundt program. The budget for the cur- 
rent fiscal year provides for 31 ex- 
changes. Under H. R. 8067, of course, 
this program would be terminated. 

There has been no Fulbright program 
for Korea. Ample Korean won cur- 
rency is available for this purpose. In 
1950 a Fulbright agreement was signed. 
The outbreak of hostilities, however, pre- 
cluded the activation of this program. It 
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‘is difficult to understand the factors 
which have prevented activation of the 
program since the termination of hostili- 
ties. Iam informed that in this instance, 
the Korean Government has been eager 
to get going. Yet, in spite of our agree- 
ment, the President's request contained 
no funds for Korea. 

It appears that the general budgetary 
ceilings in the President’s call for esti- 
mates, which provided for a general 
holding of the line on appropriation re- 
quests, had the effect of preventing the 
inclusion of funds for the Korean Ful- 
bright program in the 1955 Presidential 
budget. Since there was no Korean pro- 
gram for 1954, it was reasoned that there 
could not be one for 1955. Under the 
ceiling, funds for Korea would have to 
taken out of programs for other coun- 

es. 

I must admit I do not understand the 
system of priorities that would exclude 
Korea entirely while providing a large 
program for the United Kingdom with 
which we have so many and such fruitful 
cultural contacts independent of any 
Government funds. But be that as it 
may I cannot understand why budgetary 
ceiling should be applied to foreign cur- 
rencies not otherwise properly available 
to the United States. The taxpayer gains 
nothing and the citizen loses from this 
wholly unintended byproduct effect of 
the Rabaut amendment. This amend- 
ment, Mr. Speaker, requires, wisely in 
my opinion, that appropriations be ob- 
tained even though foreign currencies 
will be used in fact. It makes no ref- 
erence, however, to the application of 
ceilings on the use of foreign currencies. 
In my opinion this is an unfortunate ex- 
ample of blind budgeting. H. R. 8067 
was not responsible for the omission of 
Korea from the 1955 Fulbright program. 

I know of no country where the edu- 
cational exchange program is more 
needed in order to carry out our Far 
Eastern objectives. I trust that in the 
final outcome, funds will be available 
for Korea. The long lead time required 
to get these programs underway em- 
phasized the urgency of this matter. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall conclude my re- 
marks for the present by summing up 
the general impact of H. R. 8067 on 
educational exchanges with the Far 
East. I concentrate on this area not 
only because of its vital concern to all 
Americans at this time, but also because, 
in the absence of private cultural con- 
tacts of normal volume and intensity, 
there is a special need for Government 
information and cultural interchange 
programs directed to the Far East. In 
view of the country-by-country appor- 
tionment contained in the report of the 
Appropriations Committee accompany- 
ing H. R. 8067 as it was presented to the 
House, there would be no educational 
exchange programs in Indochina, For- 
mosa, Indonesia, and Korea. In Japan, 
Burma, Thailand, and the Philippines, 
the Smith-Mundt program would be 
eliminated and the Fulbright program 
reduced because of the inadequacy of 
dollar support. 

Mr. Speaker, we are now in the midst 
of a great national debate on our policy 
in regard to the critical situation in 
Indochina. Running through this de- 
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bate, there is frequent, and I think ap- 
propriate emphasis on the military and 
political importance of the independ- 
ence of the Associated States of Indo- 
china, Yet, the plain fact is that there 
has not been the preparation for in- 
dependence in Indochina that there was 
in the Philippines and in India. The 
Educational Exchange program can play 
an important part in this preparation. 
Yet, unless H. R. 8067 is amended in 
conference or a supplemental appro- 
priation bill is submitted, there will be 
no further exchanges of this character 
in Indochina until the fall of 1957 at 
the earliest. 

I shall have more data to present in 
the near future. At this time I submit 
for the Recorp two insertions from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald. 
The editorial, Wrecking Student Ex- 
change, appeared on April 10, 1954, and 
Malvina Lindsay's column, entitled 
“Poor Time To Cut Leader Exchange,” 
appeared on March 18. 


WRECKING STUDENT EXCHANGE 


The quietest and yet in many ways the 
most effective aspect of the United States 
information program has been its interna- 
tional educational exchange service. This 
has involved the operations of the Smith- 
Mundt Act and the Fulbright Act under 
which foreign leaders of thought and opin- 
ion, foreign teachers, researchers and stu- 
dents have been brought to this country, 
while Americans in the same categories have 
been enabled to go abroad to lecture and to 
study. This valuable exchange program will 
be wrecked if the appropriations cuts voted 
by the House of Representatives are allowed 
to stand. We hope that the Senate will re- 
store the funds necessary for its continuance 
when the USIA appropriation comes up for 
consideration next week. 

The House slashed the requested budget 
from 15 million to 9 million dollars. Since 
more than $7 million of this amount is in 
foreign currency, the action lops off a good 
three-fourths or more of the dollar funds 
requested. The result would be elimination 
of educational exchanges in 46 countries and 
of the particularly useful leader program in 
all countries. It would cut off funds needed 
to pay the expenses of foreign visitors to the 
United States; and this, in turn would mean 
an end to the large supplementary program 
financed and operated by private agencies in 
cooperation with the Government. In short, 
it would write an abrupt finis to the Smith- 
Mundt Act; and it is hard to see how the 
Fulbright Act could long survive. 

This seems to us to be another instance of 
pennywise foolishness in the name of econ- 
omy. The educational exchanges have paid 
rich dividends in international understand- 

They have given an unparalleled op- 
portunity to foreigners of intellectual stand- 
ing to learn about the United States and 
then return to tell their fellow-countrymen 
about America as it really is. And they have 
enabled Americans studying the teaching 
abroad to tell the American story and create 
a good impression of the United States by 
their demeanor, helpfulness and good will. 
No amount of propaganda could do so much 
to counteract the big lie with the big truth, 


Poor Time To Cur LEADER EXCHANGE 
(By Malvina Lindsay) 

Just as the Kremlin indicates it may be 
shifting its cold war strategy more to the 
ideological side, Congress seems to be engi- 
neering a retreat in that very area. 

Bringing foreign leaders and teachers to 
this country for study and travel has been 
found to be the most direct and effective 
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means of getting American aims and ideas 
understood abroad, Yet this would be elimi- 
nated entirely under the 40-percent cut that 
the House has voted in the educational ex- 
change service of the overseas information 
program. 

Saturday, Soviet Prime Minister Malenkov, 
for the first time, said publicly that an 
atomic war would destroy civilization, not 
just the capitalistic system, as he has de- 
clared in the past. Some Soviet experts 
believe this forecasts more reliance by the 
Kremlin, for the time being at least, on other 
means than force for Communist expansion, 

Communists have long practiced the tech- 
nique of training and using nationals to 
spread their gospel, especially in primitive 
regions where there is much suspicion of 
outsiders. Many observers of American in- 
formation activities around the world have 
repeatedly reported that foreign peoples 
listen best to what their own man says about 
the United States, 

Here are a few examples of how foreign 
leaders (among 450 from 60 countries), 
brought here in the last year, multiplied in 
their native lands the influence of their 
3-month visits in the United States: 

An Icelandic journalist carried on a one- 
man campaign throughout his country to 
explain by articles and talks why American 
troops should be stationed in Iceland. 

A Bangkok lawyer sparked legislation to 
set up a juvenile court system in Thailand, 

An Italian labor leader wrote a book on 
American labor organization and presented 
it to 2,000 labor leaders, Another labor 
leader from Italy became shop steward in a 
factory whose union had been Communist- 
dominated. 

Nineteen French members of a delegation 
of NATO journalists wrote 100 articles on the 
United States, reaching a readership of 214 
million, 

An Indian newspaperman wrote back, “I 
have come from the United States with a fire 
in my head.” He told of touring his country 
speaking and writing in an effort to make 
India the citadel of freedom in the East. 

An even longer-range influence is being 
wielded by the 300 teachers from about 50 
countries who came here last year for 
6-month visits. They included such key 
persons as: An Indian principal of a teacher- 
training college; the assistant director of 
education for the state of Delhi; a Japanese 
consultant on secondary schools; an Iranian 
teacher, who on her return revised the cur- 
riculum of a secondary school, and who has 
been explaining America in hundreds of 
small villages; an Indonesian teacher who 
with the aid of her husband (who con- 
structed the building) established a kinder- 
garten and a training school for kindergarten 
teachers, 

Between 2,300 and 2,400 foreign students, 
many from countries where the Soviet Union 
is trying to expand its influence, were 
brought here last year. (Communist China 
is reported to have imported 2,000 students 
from Indonesia alone last year.) 

Students chosen for this exchange gen- 
erally are mature and of outstanding ability. 
The time lag on their influence at home is 
greater than that of the leaders, but many 
of them become the leaders of tomorrow. 
However, often they too show quick action. 
A young married couple from Iran, after 
study at the University of Wisconsin, went 
home and developed a model village at Tabas 
for rural education. This has excited in- 
terest throughout Iran. 

If the Senate sustains the House slash of 
$6 million on the $15 million requested 
(about the same as was spent last year), 
student exchange will be restricted entirely 
to those countries included in the Fulbright 
exchange scholarship program. This wouid 
mean no students could be brought from 
Iran, Korea, Formosa, Latin America, many 
other countries. 
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But it would also be a blow to the Ful- 
bright scholarship program insofar as it af- 
fects students coming to this country, since 
no dollars would be available to help stu- 
dents live here. ~ 

Two solid long-range positive answers to 
Communist expansion have been offered by 
this country. One is technical assistance, 
the other the educational exchange. Now 
there seems a growing tendency to subordi- 
nate both to the negative strategy of de- 
struction. 


I hope, Mr. Speaker, that what I have 
said this afternoon will encourage many 
of my colleagues in the House, particu- 
larly the distinguished members of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee on State, 
Justice, and Commerce, to reexamine 
the whole matter of the extent of our 
future educational exchange programs. 


POSTAL RATES 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from New York [Mrs. St. GEORGE] 
may extend her remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I should like to insert an edi- 
torial which appeared recently in the 
New York World-Telegram, a Scripps- 
Howard newspaper. The editorial is a 
very interesting pronouncement on the 
question of Post Office deficits. 

It is a good sign, and a great relief, to 
see one of our big newspaper chains, who 
do so much to mold opinion in this coun- 
try, taking a strong stand against postal 
deficits, even though these deficits are 
probably a considerable help to them 
financially. 

The present Postmaster General is 
waging a gallant fight to take his De- 
partment out of the red and it is hearten- 
ing to see him get the help of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers whose example we 
trust will be followed by other like- 
minded publications. 

OUT OF THE RED 


Postmaster General Arthur Summerfield 
has laid the cards on the table in the matter 
of his Department’s chronic deficit. He has 
asked Congress to decide once and for all 
whether the Post Office Department should 
pay its own way. 

At present postage rates, which were estab- 
lished by Congress, neither Mr. Summerfield 
nor anyone else could bring the Department 
out of the red. In fact as the volume of mail 
increases, the deficit likely would grow larger, 
since so much mail is carried at a loss. 

Mr. Summerfield’s proposal of an inde- 
pendent commission which would adjust 
postage rates automatically to meet changing 
costs seems especially sound. Political pres- 
sure, or the fear of political damage, is the 
main reason Congressmen are so reluctant 
to raise postage rates. 

This newspaper, like all other publications 
that go through the mails, profits financially 
from the fact that its copies are transported 
for less than it costs the Government to 
carry them. It is a profit we will gladly 
forego. We do not want a subsidy which 
other citizens must pay in taxes. 

There is no good reason why the Post Office 
Department should not pay its own way. 
Mr. Summerfield’s efforts to make it do so 
are highly commendable and Congress should 
back him up. 
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SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts 
asked and was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 5 minutes today, 
following the legislative program and 
any special orders heretofore entered, 


FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY ACT OF 
1954 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill 
(H. R. 8127) to amend and supplement 
the Federal-Aid Road Act approved July 
11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended and 
supplemented, to authorize appropria- 
tions for continuing the construction of 
highways, and for other purposes; and I 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment on the part of the managers be 
read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Rept. No. 1527) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8127) to amend and supplement the Federal- 
Aid Road Act approved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 
355), as amended and supplemented, to au- 
thorize appropriations for continuing the 
construction of highways, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: “That, for the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of the Federal-Aid Road 
Act approved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), 
and all Acts amendatory thereof and supple- 
mentary thereto, there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated the sum of $700,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, and a 
like sum for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957. 

“The sum herein authorized for each fiscal 
year shall be available for expenditure as 
follows: 

“(a) $315,000,000 for projects on the Fed- 
eral-aid primary highway system. 

“(b) $210,000,000 for projects on the Fed- 
eral-aid secondary system. 

„(e) $175,000,000 for projects on the Fed- 
eral-aid primary highway system in urban 
areas, and for projects on approved exten- 
sions of the Federal-aid secondary system 
within urban areas. 

“The sums authorized by this section for 
each fiscal year, respectively, shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States in the man- 
ner now provided by law and in accordance 
with the formulas set forth in section 4 of 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944, ap- 
proved December 20, 1944 (58 Stat. 838). 

“Any sums apportioned to any State under 
the provision of this section shall be avail- 
able for expenditure in that State for two 
years after the close of the fiscal year for 
which such sums are authorized, and any 
amounts so apportioned remaining unex- 
pended at the end of such period shall lapse: 
Provided, That such funds for any fiscal year 
shall be deemed to have been expended if a 
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sum equal to the total of the sums appor- 
tioned to the State for such fiscal year is 
covered by formal agreements with the Sec- 
retary of Commerce for the improvement of 
specific projects as provided by this Act: 
Provided further, That in the case of those 
sums heretofore, herein, or hereafter appor- 
tioned to any State for projects on the Fed- 
eral-aid secondary highway system, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce may, upon the request 
of any State, discharge his responsibility 
relative to the plans, specifications, esti- 
mates, surveys, contract awards, design, in- 
spection, and construction of such secondary 
road projects by his receiving and approving 
a certified statement by the State highway 
department setting forth that the plans, de- 
sign, and construction for such projects are 
in accord with the standards and procedures 
of such State applicable to projects in this 
category approved by him: Provided further, 
That such approval shall not be given unless 
such standards and procedures are in accord- 
ance with the objectives set forth in section 
1 (b) of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1950: Provided further, That nothing con- 
tained in the foregoing provisos shall be 
construed to relieve any State of its obliga- 
tion now provided by law relative to main- 
tenance, nor to relieve the Secretary of Com- 
merce of his obligation with respect to the 
selection of the secondary system or the loca- 
tion of projects thereon, to make a final in- 
spection after construction of each project, 
and to require an adequate showing of the 
estimated and actual cost of construction of 
each project: Provided further, That not 
more than 10 per centum of the amount 
apportioned to each State under subpara- 
graphs (a), (b), or (c) of this section may 
be transferred from the apportionment 
under one subparagraph to the apportion- 
ment under either of the other subpara- 
graphs: Provided further, That such trans- 
fer is requested by the State highway depart- 
ment and is approved by the Governor of 
said State and the Secretary of Commerce 
as being in the public interest: Provided 
further, That the total of such transfers 
shall not increase the original apportion- 
ment under any subparagraph by more than 
10 per centum: Provided further, That the 
transfers hereinabove permitted for funds 
authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1956, and June 30, 
1957, shall likewise be permitted on the same 
basis for funds heretofore or hereafter au- 
thorized to be appropriated for any prior or 
subsequent fiscal year: And provided further, 
That nothing herein contained shall be 
deemed to alter or impair the authority con- 
tained in the last proviso to subparagraph 
(b) of section 3 of the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1944. 

“SEC. 2. (a) For the purpose of expedit- 
ing the construction, reconstruction, and 
improvement, inclusive of necessary bridges 
and tunnels, of the national system of in- 
terstate highways, including extensions 
thereof through urban areas, designated in 
accordance with the provisions of section 7 
of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944 (58 
Stat. 838), there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the additional sum of $175,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, 
and a like additional sum for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1957. The sum herein 
authorized for each fiscal year shall be ap- 
portioned among the several States in the 
following manner: one-half in the ratio 
which the population of each State bears to 
the total population of all the States, as 
shown by the latest available Federal census: 
Provided, That no State shall receive less 
than three-fourths of 1 per centum of the 
money so apportioned; and one-half in the 
manner now provided by law for apportion- 
ment of funds for the Federal-aid primary 
system: Provided further, That the Federal 
share payable on account of any project on 
the national system of interstate highways 
provided for by funds made available under 
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the provisions of this section shall be in- 
creased to 60 per centum of the total cost 
thereof, plus a percentage of the remaining 
40 per centum of such cost in any State con- 
taining unappropriated and unreserved pub- 
lic lands and nontaxable Indian lands, in- 
dividual and tribal, exceeding 5 per centum 
of the total area of all lands therein, equal 
to the percentage that the area of such lands 
in such State is of its total area. 

“(b) Any sums apportioned to any State 
under the provisions of this section shall be 
available for expenditure in that State for 
two years after the close of fiscal year for 
which such sums are authorized: Provided, 
That such funds shall be deemed to be ex- 
pended upon execution of formal agreements 
with the Secretary of Commerce for the 
improvement of specific projects under this 
section. 

“(c) Any amount apportioned to the States 
under the provisions of this section unex- 
pended at the end of the period during which 
it is available for expenditure under the 
terms of subsection (b) of this section shall 
lapse. 

“Sec. 3. For the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of section 23 of the Federal 
Highway Act (42 Stat. 218), as amended and 
supplemented, there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated (1) for forest highways the 
sum of $22,500,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1956, and a like sum for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1957; and (2) 
for forest development roads and trails the 
sum of $24,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1956, and a like sum for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1957: Provided, That 
with respect to any proposed construction 
or reconstruction of a timber access road, 
advisory public hearings shall be held at a 
place convenient or adjacent to the area of 
construction or reconstruction with notice 
and reasonable opportunity for interested 
persons to present their views as to the prac- 
ticability and feasibility of such construc- 
tion or reconstruction: Provided further, 
That hereafter funds available for forest de- 
velopment roads and trails shall also be 
available for vehicular parking areas: Pro- 
vided further, That the appropriation here- 
in authorized for forest highways shall be 
apportioned by the Secretary of Commerce 
for expenditure in the several States, Alaska, 
and Puerto Rico, in accordance with the pro- 
vision of section 3 of the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1950. 

“Sec. 4. (a) For the construction, recon- 
struction, and improvement of roads and 
trails, inclusive of necessary bridges, in na- 
tional parks, monuments, and other areas ad- 
ministered by the National Park Service, in- 
cluding areas authorized to be established as 
national parks and monuments, and national 
park and monument approach roads au- 
thorized by the Act of January 31, 1931 (46 
Stat. 1053), as amended, there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated the sum of $12,- 
500,000) for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1956, and a like sum for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1957. 

“(b) For the construction, reconstruction, 
and improvement of parkways, authorized by 
Acts of Congress, on lands to which title is 
vested in the United States, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$11,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1956, and a like sum for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1957. 

“(c) For the construction, improvement, 
and maintenance of Indian reservation roads 
and bridges and roads and bridges to provide 
access to Indian reservations and Indian 
lands under the provisions of the Act ap- 
proved May 26, 1928 (45 Stat. 750), there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated the 
sum of $10,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1956, and a like sum for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1957: Provided, That 
the location, type, and design of all roads 
and bridges constructed shall be approved by 
the Secretary of Commerce before any ex- 
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penditures are made thereon, and all such 
construction shall be under the general su- 
pervision of the Secretary of Commerce. 

“Sec. 5. For the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of section 10 of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 785), there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
the survey, construction, reconstruction, and 
maintenance of main roads through unap- 
propriated or unreserved public lands, non- 
taxable Indian lands, or other Federal res- 
ervations the sum of $1,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956, and a like sum 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, to 
remain available until expended. 

“Sec. 6. Any funds authorized for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1955, or herein au- 
thorized for forest highways, forest develop- 
ment roads and trails, park roads and trails, 
parkways, Indian roads, and public lands 
highways shall be immediately available for 
contract: Provided, That any amount re- 
maining unexpended two years after the 
close of the fiscal year for which authorized 
shall lapse. The Secretary of the Depart- 
ment charged with the administration of 
such funds is hereby granted authority to 
incur obligations, approve projects, and en- 
ter into contracts under such authorizations 
and his action in doing so shall be deemed a 
contractual obligation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the payment of the cost thereof 
and such funds shall be deemed to have been 
expended when so obligated. 

“Sec. 7. For the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of section 1 of the Act en- 
titled ‘An Act to provide for cooperation with 
Central American Republics in the construc- 
tion of the Inter-American Highway’, ap- 
proved December 26, 1941 (55 Stat. 860), as 
amended by section 11 of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1950, approved September 7, 
1950 (64 Stat. 785), there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated, in addition to the 
sums heretofore authorized, the sum of $8,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, and a like sum for each fiscal year 
thereafter up to and including the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, to be available 
until expended, to enable the United States 
to cooperate with the Governments of the 
American Republics situated in Central 
America—that is, with the Governments of 
the Republics of Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Pana- 
ma—in the survey and completion of con- 
struction of the Inter-American Highway 
within the borders of the aforesaid Repub- 
lies, respectively. Not to exceed one-third of 
the appropriation authorized for each fiscal 
year may be expended without requiring the 
country or countries in which such sums 
may be expended to match any part thereof, 
if the Secretary of State shall find that the 
cost of constructing said highway in such 
country or countries will be beyond their 
reasonable capacity to bear. 

“Sec. 8. For the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of section 5 of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1952 (66 Stat. 158), there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated to 
the Department of State, in addition to the 
sums heretofore authorized, the sum of $2,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, and a like sum for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1956, to be available until ex- 
pended, for completing the United States 
obligation under the applicable agreement 
with the Republic of Nicaragua: Provided, 
That the survey and construction work 
authorized by the said section 5 shall be 
under the general supervision of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, 

“Sec.9. In order to assure that adequate 
consideration is given to civil defense as- 
pects in the planning and construction of 
highways constructed or reconstructed with 
the aid of Federal funds, the Secretary of 
Commerce is authorized and directed to con- 
sult, from time to time, with the Federal 
Civil Defense Administrator relative to the 
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civil defense aspects of highways so con- 
structed or reconstructed. 

“Sec. 10. (a) The Secretary of Commerce is 
authorized in his discretion to engage in re- 
search on all phases of highway construction, 
reconstruction, modernization, development, 
design, maintenance, safety, financing, and 
traffic conditions, including the effect there- 
on of State laws, and is authorized to test, 
develop, or assist in the testing and develop- 
ing of any material, invention, patented arti- 
cle, or process. The Secretary may carry out 
the authority granted hereby, either inde- 
pendently, or in cooperation with any other 
branch of the Government, State agency, au- 
thority, association, institution, corporation 
(profit or nonprofit), or any other organiza- 
tion, or person. The funds required to carry 
out the provisions of this subsection shall be 
taken out of the administrative and research 
funds authorized by section 21 of the Federal 
Highway Act (42 Stat. 212), as amended. The 
provisions of section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes (41 U. S. C., sec. 5) shall not be 
applicable to contracts or agreements made 
under the authority of this subsection. 

“(b) The Secretary shall include in the 
highway research program herein authorized 
studies of economic highway geometrics, 
structures and desirable weight and size 
standards for vehicles using the public high- 
ways and of the feasibility of uniformity in 
State regulations with respect to such stand- 
ards, and he shall report from time to time to 
the Committees on Public Works of the Sen- 
ate and of the House of Representatives on 
the progress and findings with respect to 
such studies. 

“Sec. 11. The Secretary of Commerce is 
hereby directed to make a study in coopera- 
tion with the State highway departments and 
other parties in interest relative to the prob- 
lems posed by necessary relocation and re- 
construction of public utilities services re- 
sulting from highway improvements author- 
ized under this Act. Among other things, 
such a study shall include a review and 
financial analysis of existing relationships 
between the State highway departments and 
affected utilities of all types, and a review of 
the various State statutes regulating existing 
relationships, to the end that a full and in- 
formative report may be made to the Presi- 
dent for transmittal to the Congress of the 
United States not later than February 1. 
1955. 

“SEC. 12. The Secretary of Commerce is au- 
thorized and directed to transmit to the 
Committees on Public Works of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives not later 
than December 31, 1954, a suggested draft 
of a bill or bills for a Federal Highway Act, 
which will include such provisions of existing 
law, and such changed or new provisions as 
the Secretary deems advisable. The Secre- 
tary shall also submit a report commenting 
on the draft of bill or bills, which shall in- 
clude specific reference to each change in, or 
omission of, any provision of existing law. 

“Sec. 13. The Commissioner of Public 
Roads is authorized and directed to make a 
comprehensive study of all phases of highway 
financing, including a study of the costs of 
completing the several systems of highways 
in the several States and of the progress 
and feasibility of toll roads with particular 
attention to the possible effects of such toll 
roads upon the Federal-aid highway pro- 
grams, and coordination thereof, and to make 
a report of his findings including recommen- 
dations with respect to Federal participation 
in toll roads, to be submitted to the Congress 
not later than February 1, 1955: Provided, 
That not to exceed $100,000 from funds avail- 
able for administrative expenses shall be 
expended for the purposes of this section. 

“Sec. 14. For the purpose of expediting the 
interstate planning and coordination of a 
continuous Great River Road and appur- 
tenances thereto traversing the Mississippi 
Valley from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico in 
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general conformity with the provisions of 
the Federal Aid Road Act of July 11, 1916, 
as amended and supplemented, and with the 
recommended plan set forth in the joint 
report submitted to the Congress November 
28, 1951, by the Secretaries of Commerce and 
Interior pursuant to the Act of August 24, 
1949 (Public Law 262, Eighty-first Congress), 
there is hereby authorized to be expended by 
the Secretary of Commerce from general ad- 
ministrative funds not to exceed $250,000; 
the amount expended under this section 
shall be apportioned among the ten States 
bordering the Mississippi River in proportion 
to the amount allocated by these respective 
States for the improvement and extension of 
existing sections of this highway project as 
approved by the Secretary of Commerce in 
cooperation with other public agencies con- 
cerned therewith. 

“Sec. 15. The term ‘highway’, as defined in 
section 2 of the Federal Highway Act of 
November 9, 1921 (42 Stat. 212), as amended 
and supplemented, shall be deemed to in- 
clude ‘tunnels’. 

“Sec. 16. The Secretary of Commerce may 
approve as a part of the Federal-aid second- 
ary system extension through urban areas, 
connecting points on that system, provided 
that Federal participation in projects on such 
extensions shall be limited to urban funds. 

“Sec. 17. (a) Highway construction work 
performed in pursuance of agreements be- 
tween the Secretary of Commerce and any 
State highway department which requires 
approval by the Secretary of Commerce and 
which is financed in whole or in part by 
funds authorized under this or succeeding 
Acts, shall be performed by contract award- 
ed by competitive bidding under such pro- 
cedures as may by regulations be prescribed 
by the Secretary of Commerce, unless the 
Secretary of Commerce shall affirmatively 
find that, under the circumstances relating 
to a given project, some other method is in 
the public interest. All such findings shall 
be reported promptly in writing to the Com- 
mittees on Public Works of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. 

“(b) In any case in which approval by 
the Secretary of Commerce of any contract 
for such highway construction work is re- 
quired, the Secretary shall require as a con- 
dition precedent to such approval a sworn 
statement executed by, or on behalf of, the 
person, firm, association, or corporation to 
whom such contract is to be awarded, certify- 
ing that such person, firm, association, or 
corporation has not, either directly or in- 
directly, entered into any agreement, partici- 
pated in any collusion, or otherwise taken 
any action in restraint of free competitive 
bidding in connection with such contract. 

“Sec. 18. Section 1020 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“*§ 1020. Highway projects 

“*Whoever, being an officer, agent, or em- 
ployee of the United States, or of any State 
or Territory, or whoever, whether a person, 
association, firm, or corporation, knowingly 
makes any false statement, false representa- 
tion, or false report as to the character, qual- 
ity, quantity, or cost of the material used or 
to be used, or the quantity or quality of the 
work performed or to be performed, or the 
costs thereof in connection with the sub- 
mission of plans, maps, specifications, con- 
tracts, or costs of construction of any high- 
way or related project submitted for ap- 
proval to the Secretary of Commerce; or 

“*Whoever knowingly makes any false 
statement, false representation, false report, 
or false claim with respect to the character, 
quality, quantity, or cost of any work per- 
formed or to be performed, or materials fur- 
nished or to be furnished, in connection 
with the construction of any highway or re- 
lated project approved by the Secretary of 
Commerce; or 

“*Whoever knowingly makes any false 
statement or false representation as to a 
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material fact in any statement, certificate, or 
report submitted pursuant to the provisions 
of the Federal-Aid Road Act approved July 
11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355) as amended and sup- 
plemented, 

„Shall be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or 
both.’ 

“Sec. 19. All provisions of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1944, approved Decem- 
ber 20, 1944 (58 Stat. 838); the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1948, approved June 29, 1948 
(62 Stat. 1105); and the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1950, approved September 7, 1950 
(64 Stat. 785); and the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1952, approved June 25, 1952 (66 Stat. 
158), not inconsistent with this Act, shall 
remain in full force and effect. 

“Sec. 20. If any section, subsection, or 
other provision of this Act or the application 
thereof to any person or circumstance is held 
invalid, the remainder of this Act and the 
application of such section, subsection, or 
other provision to other persons or circum- 
stances shall not be affected thereby. 

“Sec. 21. All Acts or parts of Acts in any 
way inconsistent with the provisions of this 
Act are hereby repealed, and this Act shall 
take effect on its passage. 

“Sec, 22. (a) That all Federal-aid road 
funds heretofore paid on the section of Fed- 
eral-Aid Primary Route Numbered 39 in- 
cluded in Federal-aid project UI-147 in the 
State of Connecticut, which section is to be 
made a part of a highway from the New York 
State line at Greenwich to the Rhode Island 
State line at Killingly, planned as an ex- 
pressway authorized by chapter 107, part IV, 
General Statutes of Connecticut, 1953 Sup- 
plement, shall, prior to the collection of any 
tolls on said section, be repaid to the 
Treasurer of the United States, and the 
amount so repaid shall be deposited to the 
credit of the appropriation for Federal-aid 
highways. At the time of such repayment, 
the project agreement with respect to said 
Federal-aid project UI-147 shall be can- 
celled. Any amount so repaid, together 
with the unpaid balance of any amount pro- 
gramed for expenditure on said project, shall 
be credited to the unprogramed balance of 
Federal-aid road funds of the same class 
last apportioned to the State of Connecti- 
cut. The amount so credited shall be in 
addition to all other funds than apportioned 
to said State and shall be available for ex- 
penditure in accordance with the provisions 
of the Federal Highway Act (42 Stat. 212), 
as now or hereafter amended and supple- 
mented. 

“(b) By virtue of the design and plan of 
said highway in relation to the three sec- 
tions of Federal-Aid Primary Route Num- 
bered 1 included in Federal-aid projects 
UI-29, UI-64, and FI-145, which permit un- 
restricted use of said sections without pay- 
ment of tolls, it is hereby declared that the 
incorporation of said sections into said high- 
way will not violate any provision of said 
Federal Highway Act, as amended and sup- 
plemented, or any regulation thereunder. If 
at any time the highway commissioner of 
the State of Connecticut shall determine to 
impose tolls upon or for the use of any one 
or more of said sections, all Federal-aid road 
funds theretofore paid or programed for 
expenditure on such section or sections upon 
which tolls are to be imposed, shall be trans- 
ferred for programing and expenditure in 
cooperation with the Connecticut State 
Highway Department pursuant to the pro- 
visions of said Federal Highway Act, as now 
or hereafter amended and supplemented. 
At the time of such transfer, the project 
agreement with respect to the project for 
which the funds are transferred shall be 
canceled. Upon such cancellation, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce is authorized and di- 
rected to credit the Federal pro rata share 
of such project agreement to the unpro- 
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gramed balance of Federal-aid road funds 
of the same class last apportioned to the 
State of Connecticut. The amount so 
credited shall be in addition to all other 
funds then apportioned to said State and 
shall be available for expenditure in accord- 
ance with the provisions of said Federal 
Highway Act, as now or hereafter amended 
and supplemented. In lieu of the transfer 
thereof, the highway commissioner of the 
State of Connecticut may repay the Federal- 
aid road funds paid on any such section in 
the same manner and with the same effect 
as is provided with respect to the repayment 
of Federal-aid road funds in subsection (a) 
of this section. 

„(e) Upon the repayment or transfer of 
Federal-aid road funds, as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, any such section or sections included 
in the project with respect to which such 
repayment or transfer is made, shall become 
and be free from any and all restrictions 
contained in said Federal Highway Act, as 
amended and supplemented, or any regula- 
tion thereunder, with respect to the imposi- 
tion and collection of tolls or other charges 
thereon or for the use thereof. 

“Sec. 23. This Act may be cited as the 
‘Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954’.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Gro. A. DONDERO, 

Homer D. ANGELL, 

J. Harry MCGREGOR, 

GEORGE H. FALLON, 

CLIFFORD Davis, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


EDWARD MARTIN, 
FRANCIS CASE, 
Prescott BUSH, 
SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 
JOHN STENNIS, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 8127) to amend and 
supplement the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
approved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as 
amended and supplemented, to authorize 
appropriations for continuing the construc- 
tion of highways and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
and recommended in the accompanying 
conference report as to such amendment, 
namely: 

The Senate struck all after the enacting 
clause of the House bill and inserted in lieu 
thereof an amendment which was a com- 
plete substitute for the text of the House 
bill. However, the provisions of the House 
bill and the Senate amendment were sub- 
stantially similar but the Senate included a 
number of sections not contained in the 
House bill. The following statement indi- 
cates the differences between the House bill 
and the Senate amendment and the action 
of the conferees with respect to these differ- 
ences. 


PRIMARY, SECONDARY, AND PRIMARY ROADS IN 
URBAN AREAS 


Section 1 of the conference agreement 
authorizes $700,000,000 for appropriations 
for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1956, and 
June 30, 1957, on the basis of 45 percent for 
the Federal-aid primary system, 30 percent 
for the Federal-aid secondary system, and 
25 percent for the Federal-aid urban system, 
thus authorizing $315,000,000 for the primary 
highway system, $210,000,000 for the second- 
ary highway system, and $175,000,000 for the 
primary system in urban areas. 

With respect to the foregoing authoriza- 
tions, the House authorized $270,000,000 for 
the primary system, $180,000,000 for the sec- 
ondary system, and $150,000,000 for the 
primary system in urban areas. The Senate 
amendment authorized $342,000,000 for the 
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primary system, $228,000,000 for the second- 
ary system, and $190,000,000 for the primary 
system in urban areas. The conferees 
finally compromised and agreed on the 
amounts now contained in the bill herein 
reported. 

The House conferees prevailed upon the 
Senate conferees to agree to the provision 
relative to permission to transfer primary 
and secondary funds in either direction. 
This provision was not contained in the 
Senate amendment and the conferees agreed 
to the transfer of such funds up to 10 per- 
cent instead of up to 25 percent which was 
contained in the House bill. The conferees 
also agreed to modifying language which 
would make such transfer permissible if 
approved by the governor of the State re- 
questing such transfer as well as with the 
approval of the Secretary of Commerce. 
With respect to secondary roads the con- 
ferees agreed to an amendment to clarify the 
language which would assist the Secretary of 
Commerce in carrying out the purposes of 
this provision in a manner consistent with 
the procedures presently in effect. 


INTERSTATE HIGHWAYS 


Section 2 of the House bill authorized the 
sum of $200,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1956, and a like sum for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1957, for projects on the 
interstate highway system. The Senate 
amendment authorized the sum of $150,000,- 
000 for identical purposes covering the same 
period of time. The conferees finally com- 
promised on the sum of $175,000,000 for each 
fiscal year. 


FOREST HIGHWAYS, FOREST DEVELOPMENT ROADS 
AND TRAILS 


Section 3: The Senate conferees agreed to 
the authorization of $22,500,000 for forest 
highways contained in the House bill. The 
amount contained in the Senate amendment 
was $25,000,000. 

With respect to forest development roads 
and trails, the conferees agreed to the au- 
thorization of $24,000,000 in lieu of $22,- 
500,000 in the House bill and $25,000,000 au- 
thorized in the Senate amendment. 


PARK SERVICE ROADS, PARK WAYS, AND INDIAN 
ROADS 


Section 4: The conferees agreed to the au- 
thorization of $12,500,000 for park roads and 
trails which amount was contained in the 
Senate amendment. The House bill author- 
ized $10,000,000 for this purpose. 

The conferees agreed to the authorization 
of $11,000,000 for parkways in lieu of $10,- 
000,000 authorized in the House bill and 
$12,500,000 authorized in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The conferees agreed to the authorization 
of $10,000,000 for Indian roads and trails 
which was the amount contained in the 
House bill. The Senate amendment author- 
ized $12,500,000. 


PUBLIC LANDS ROADS 


The Senate amendment carried an author- 
ization of $2,500,000 for public lands roads. 
There was no such authorization in the 
House bill. The House conferees accepted 
this section with the amount reduced to 
$1,000,000 per fiscal year. 


AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS FOR FEDERAL 
ROADS 


Section 6 provides that any funds author- 
ized for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, 
or authorized under this bill for forest high- 
ways, forest development roads and trails, 
park roads and trails, Indian roads and pub- 
lic lands highways shall be immediately 
available for contract. This section was not 
contained in the House bill, but the House 
conferees agreed to its inclusion when they 
prevailed upon the Senate to restrict the 
provisions to the fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 
1957. 
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INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


Section 7: The Senate amendment provided 
an authorization of $40,000,000 to complete 
this project to be appropriated in the amount 
of $8,000,000 for each of 5 fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1959. The House bill did not con- 
tain such a provision but did provide for the 
continuation of the authorizations set forth 
in section 6 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1952. The House conferees agreed to the 
Senate amendment. 


RAMA ROAD 


Section 8: The Senate amendment provided 
an authorization of $2,000,000 for the fiscal 
years 1955 and 1956. The House bill did not 
contain such a provision but did provide 
for the continuation of the authorizations 
set forth in section 5 of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1952. The House conferees 
agreed to the Senate amendment. 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


Section 9: The Senate amendment au- 
thorizes and directs the Secretary of Com- 
merce to consult with the Civil Defense 
Administrator relative to the civil defense as- 
pects of highways to be constructed or recon- 
structed. There was no such provision in 
the House bill. The House conferees agree 
to the Senate amendment with respect to 
this section. 


GENERAL RESEARCH STUDIES 


Section 10 authorizes the Secretary of 
Commerce in his discretion to engage in 
research upon all phases of highway con- 
struction, reconstruction, modification, de- 
velopment, design, maintenance, safety, 
financing, and traffic conditions including 
the effect thereon of State laws and to test, 
develop, or assist in the testing and develop- 
ment of any material, invention, patented 
article or process as well as studies of desir- 
able weight size standards for vehicles using 
the public highways. The funds required to 
carry out the provisions of this section shall 
be taken out of administrative research 
funds. There was no such authorization in 
the House bill. The House conferees agreed 
to the Senate amendment with respect to 
this section. 


REVISION OF HIGHWAY LAW 


Section 12: This provision directs the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to submit to the Com- 
mittees on Public Works of the Senate and 
of the House of Representatives, not later 
than December 1, 1954, a suggested draft of 
a bill or bills for a Federal highway act which 
will include such provisions of existing law 
and such change or new provisions as the 
Secretary deems advisable. There was no 
such authorization or direction in the House 
bill. The House conferees agreed to the 
Senate amendment with respect to this 
section, 

TOLL ROAD STUDY 

Section 13: The Senate amendment car- 
ried an authorization and direction to the 
Commissioner of Public Roads to make a 
comprehensive study of all phases of highway 
financing, including a study of costs of com- 
pleting the several systems of highways in 
the several States and of the progress and 
feasibility of toll roads with particular at- 
tention to the possible effects of such toll 
roads upon the Federal-aid highway program 
and to report to the Congress not later than 
February 1, 1955. The cost of the study shall 
not exceed $100,000 but shall be payable from 
administrative expenses. The House con- 
ferees agreed to the Senate amendment with 
respect to this section. There was no such 
authorization in the House bill. 


AUTHORIZING PRESIDENT TO ADVANCE ETFECTIVE 
DATES OF THIS ACT 


The Senate amendment provided in section 
14 for the President, under certain circum- 
stances, to advance the effective dates of 
any authorizations except those with respect 
to the Inter-American Highway and Rama 
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Road if he so determined. There was no 
such authorization in the House bill. Con- 
ferees agreed that this provision be excluded. 


GREAT RIVER ROAD 


Section 14: The Senate amendment (sec. 
15) provided an authorization of not to 
exceea $100,000 from administration funds 
for the purpose of expediting the interstate 
planning and coordination of a continuous 
Great River Road, and appurtenances there- 
to traversing the Mississippi Valley from 
Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. The House 
bill provided for like purposes but authorized 
an amount not to exceed $250,000 to be ex- 
pended from administration funds. The 
Senate conferees agreed to the amendment 
contained in the House bill. 


CONTRACTUAL OBLIGATIONS 


Section 17: This provision (sec. 18 of the 
Senate amendment) provides that highway 
construction work performed in pursuance 
of agreements between the Secretary of Com- 
merce and any State highway department 
which requires approval by the Secretary of 
Commerce and which is financed in whole or 
in part by funds authorized under this or 
succeeding acts shall be performed by con- 
tract awarded by competitive bidding under 
such procedures as may by regulations be 
prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce, 
unless he shall affirmatively find that under 
the circumstances relating to a given proj- 
ect, some other method is in the public in- 
terest. Conferees understand that this sec- 
tion does not alter existing procedures with 
respect to railroad projects involved in the 
highway program. This section also provides 
that the Secretary of Commerce, when his 
approval of any contract is required, shall 
obtain a sworn statement from the person 
to whom such contract is to be awarded cer- 
tifying that such person has not engaged in 
collusive bidding. The House bill did not 
contain this section and the House conferees 
concurred in the Senate amendment. 
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Section 18: This section (sec. 19 of the 
Senate amendment) was not contained in 
the House bill and the House conferees con- 
curred in the language contained in the 
Senate amendment with respect to this 
section. 


DEFENSE ACCESS ROADS 


This provision (sec. 20 of the Senate 
amendment) was not contained in the House 
bill and the Senate conferees receded. 


TOLL ROAD FUNDS 


Section 22 (sec. 24 of the Senate amend- 
ment) was not contained in the House bill. 
This provision is intended to enable the 
State of Connecticut to save approximately 
$17,000,000 by incorporating into a proposed 
expressway four sections of highway upon 
which Federal-aid funds have been, or are 
being expended. This would be accom- 
plished by repayment in cash of the Federal- 
ald funds to the United States and their 
transfer for use on other projects eligible for 
Federal aid. There is precedent for this pro- 
cedure in a law enacted by the 81st Congress 
to facilitate the construction of the New 
Jersey Turnpike. The House conferees con- 
curred in the Senate amendment. 

There was no disagreement among the con- 
ferees on sections 16, 17, 21, 22, 23, and 25 
of the Senate amendment (secs. 10, 11, 6, 7, 8, 
and 13 of the House bill). 

Gro. A. DoNDERO, 

HOMER D. ANGELL, 

J. Harry MCGREGOR, 

GEORGE H. FALLON, 

CLIFFORD DAVIS, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO, I yield to the gentle- 
man, 
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Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. The gentle- 
man knows that there is some concern 
among the highway officials of the State 
of Wisconsin about this bill as it comes 
back to us since the Senate has worked 
its will on it. I wonder if the gentleman 
will make a statement for the record so 
far as the seeming objections to the bill 
are concerned. 

Mr. DONDERO. Will the gentleman 
state what the real objection is? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I have dis- 
cussed the matter with the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. McGrecor] and I believe 
he knows just what the situation is. 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio to answer the inquiry. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I may say to our 
distinguished friend from Wisconsin 
that the conferees took into considera- 
tion his statement and we are in accord 
with the views expressed by his highway 
commissioners. We feel we have the 
subject covered on page 12 of the report 
in the following language: “to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Commerce, 
unless he shall affirmatively find that 
under the circumstances relating to a 
given project, some other method is in 
the public interest.” 

I am sure that procedure will take 
care of the problem the gentleman from 
Wisconsin has. 

I think it might be in order to men- 
tion that other States have similar prob- 
lems, and it is a matter of working out 
the mechanics with the 7 or 8 States 
that do have similar problems. 

It might be considered an escape 
clause. I may say that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Davis] and other 
Members from Wisconsin called me 
about it this morning. 

Does that answer the gentleman’s 
question? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Yes; Iam 
glad to have that statement for the 
record. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I wish to 
address myself to the gentleman from 
Ohio, if the gentleman from Michigan 
will permit. 

The question that occurs to me about 
this is that almost as much work is done 
on the highways of Wisconsin by the 
counties on what is known as force ac- 
count as is done by the States; in other 
words, the employees of the county do 
the work and it is not actually let out by 
contract bidders of any kind. It appears 
to me that the language of the statement 
on the part of the managers is directed 
toward the matter of collusive bidding; 
in other words, all these contracts must 
be called to the attention of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to prevent collusive 
bidding. It seems to me this ought not 
to be applicable to cases where the work 
is done by county employees and they 
are paid by the county. I am asking 
whether that is definitely tied up to this 
force account work, whether it is ap- 
plicable to it. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Knowing the gen- 
tleman’s record I know he would not 


countenance irregularities in any way, 
shape, or form. We left the collusion 


clause in here to take care of contracts 
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and to keep the situation from not being 
in contradiction of the Federal Highway 
Act. 

I think the gentleman’s problem is 
taken care of in the so-called definition 
of farm-to-market roads. I think the 
matter can be handled in generalities. 

In the matter of plans, specifications, 
and operations as far as Wisconsin is 
concerned, I will say to the gentleman 
that the Wisconsin highway director 
would not have to go to the Federal 
Roads Administrator and get specific 
authority for specific work; in other 
words he can get an overall agreement 
as to a force account system as far as 
the secondary and other roads he has 
mentioned are concerned. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. That is if 
there is to be no contract awarded at 
all it would be a case where they paid 
the county employees out of their own 
money and there would not be any prob- 
lem requiring action by the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

Mr. McGREGOR. The gentleman 
from Ohio did not mean to leave that 
impression. Your highway director of 
Wisconsin can get a general overall 
agreement with the Commissioner of 
Public Roads rather than being forced 
into specific contracts for each particu- 
lar project. We do not want to inter- 
fere with the collusion part of this law 
where we are making it a Federal of- 
fense when anyone is found guilty of 
collusion in any manner, shape, or form. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. It still goes 
an extra step not now required. There 
would have to be approval of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce in the form of an affi- 
davit that there was no collusive bidding. 

Mr, McGREGOR. We have asked for 
a penalty clause in reference to collu- 
sion. I am sure the gentleman is in 
accord with that. We did have to leave 
a little leeway for instances such as the 
gentleman has suggested applicable to 
Wisconsin. For that reason we said 
“knowingly”; then we have given the 
opportunity by the escape clause to get 
permission for the State of Wisconsin 
to use these funds as it has been using 
them in the past and will not come under 
the contract bidding. We have a simi- 
lar situation, if I may say to the gen- 
tleman, relative to overhead crossings, 
and so forth, where the work is gener- 
ally done by the railroad companies 
themselves. There are exemptions made 
for competitive bidding. I think the 
same is applicable to the State of Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. On the 
basis of the gentleman’s statement that 
personally he is familiar with the method 
that is followed in Wisconsin, and he 
feels this is reasonably taken care of, 
I accept. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I think it is taken 
care of, as I told the gentleman over the 
phone this morning. Isaid we were tak- 
ing care of the situation that exists in 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I took up 
the gentleman’s time here on the floor 
only because since talking to him on the 
phone I have had a chance to read the 
actual language of the report. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to enter into the RECORD 
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the following telegrams which I have re- 
ceived from county highway commission- 
ers in my district relative to S. 3184: 


Re bill S. 3184, please eliminate the clauses 
which would prohibit county forces from do- 
ing Federal aid secondary highway work. 
We respectfully ask that you give this your 
attention. 

PIERCE COUNTY HIGHWAY COMMITTEE, 
L. J. Kay. 

A. C. BJORNSON. 

WILLARD COLLETT. 


Pepin County Highway Committee defi- 
nitely objects to language in section 17 of 
bill S. 3184. Prefer language in section 1.10 
A in McGregor bill. 

ELwoop MYERS, 
Pepin County Highway Commissioner. 
A. C. THRONE, 
Chairman of Highway Committee. 
RALPH BLAIR, 
Secretary, Highway Committee. 
Ep BOWMAN, 
Highway Committee. 


We object to the language contained in 
section 17 of bill S. 3184 and prefer the 
language contained in the McGregor bill 
which continues in effect the present Fed- 
eral requirements as set forth in section 
1.10 A. 

EARL SKAGEN, 
St. Croix County Highway Commissioner. 
CARL THOMPSON. 


I also received a letter from Mr. A. J. 
Thelen, executive secretary of the Wis- 
consin County Boards Association, ad- 
vising me that— 

The counties of Wisconsin are vitally in- 
terested in section 17 of the Senate version 
and feel that the adoption of the Senate 
version will greatly handicap the use of 
Federal aid secondary funds in Wisconsin, 


Mr. Thelen’s letter went on to urge 
that the conference report retain the 
present Federal requirements on the use 
of Federal aid secondary moneys which 
was what the original McGregor bill did. 

Having this expression of views from 
the authorities of the State of Wiscon- 
sin, I relayed this information to Con- 
gressman MCGREGOR by phone and letter 
on Saturday, April 10. 

On April 12, I received the following 
answer from Congressman McGrecor: 
Hon, Lester JOHNSON, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN JOHNSON: I am today 
in receipt of your letter of April 10, relative 
to S. 3184. 

I think the bill as reported by the con- 
ferees will be in accordance with the sug- 
gestion made in the telegram. 

Kindest regards, 
J. Harry McGrecor, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to ask the distinguished chairman 
of the committee whether or not this 
conference report includes the so-called 
Bush amendment, which would enable 
the State of Connecticut to save about 
$17 million which has been expended 
for four sections of a contemplated ex- 
pressway going through the State of 
Connecticut? 

Mr. DONDERO. The report does in- 
clude that provision, agreed to by both 
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the conferees on the part of the House 
and the Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Cou- 
DERT]. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
reluctantly to express my hesitation to 
support this conference report. I do not 
suppose anybody uses the roads more 
than I do or is any more anxious than 
I am that we spend all the money nec- 
essary to give us the greatest road sys- 
tem in the world to provide an outlet for 
the millions of cars rolling off the assem- 
bly lines in Detroit and elsewhere. 

The fact is, the truly significant fact 
right now is, that we are about to in- 
crease the spending authorization for 
roads to the tune of $300 million per 
year. 

When we came down here in January 
we were met by a Presidential budget 
message indicating that at best we would 
be confronted in the next fiscal year 
with a deficit of $3 billion. Since then 
we have passed two tax bills that will 
reduce the income of the Government 
over a billion dollars, so we are certain 
of at least a deficit of $4 billion, if not 
twice as much. 

We are confronted with a bill that for 
an unlimited number of years will in- 
crease from $575 million to $875 million 
the amount to be spent on roads by the 
Federal Treasury without any provision 
for the additional money. Of course, it 
is a necessary amount, you will say, but 
so are many other things that we do in 
this House necessary things. This il- 
lustrates the difficulty under which we 
operate and the vice of our system of 
appropriating and taxing. There is no 
tie-in between taxing and spending. We 
pass these bills, we pass these appro- 
priations, and there is no tie-in with the 
taxation receipts. So, we go from defi- 
cit to deficit and from bigger deficits to 
bigger deficits. 

I say, Mr. Speaker, that before we 
pass any more bills of this sort increas- 
ing the long-range obligations of the 
United States Treasury, that we give 
serious thought to taking constructive 
action to compel a balanced budget based 
upon the receipts of the Treasury from 
taxes, so that when we spend we will 
know that the funds are in hand; when 
we spend we will know that we are not 
contributing to inflation. I say that this, 
standing alone, is an inflationary meas- 
ure. We should go very slowly about 
it, and in my best judgment we ought 
to postpone this kind of an increase and 
every other kind of an increase until we 
find some way of balancing this budget 
by making necessary reductions some- 
where under some mandatory limitation 
such as provided in my House bill 2 and 
House Joint Resolution 20. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COUDERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I 
asked the gentleman to yield in order 
to associate myself with his remarks. I 
am with him 100 percent, sir. 

Mr. COUDERT. I am delighted that 
the gentleman is in my corner. 
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Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HAGEN]. 

Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Am I cor- 
rect in assuming that the House pro- 
vision for $250,000, for planning the 
great Mississippi River highway program 
from northern Minnesota to the gulf, 
is a part of this conference report and 
agreed to by the Senate? 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield, I will be very 
happy to answer the gentleman. The 
House receded and concurred in the 
Senate amendment in that particular 
program, and it is part of the legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. And what 
is the amount provided for the planning 
of the Mississippi River highway? 

Mr. MCGREGOR. The same as it was 
when it passed the House, $250,000. 

Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. HALE]. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I asked for 
this time to inquire what disposition the 
conferees had made of the so-called 
linkage provision of the bill which 
was objected to by many Members of 
the House. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I would like to have 
the privilege of answering that. Since 
the bill passed the House, the Committee 
on Ways and Means and this House has 
extended the one-half cent gasoline tax 
which makes the linkage provision no 
longer necessary. The House conferees, 
in recognition, then deleted the linkage 
provision, because the House did extend 
the gasoline tax until 1955. 

Mr. HALE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. FALLON]. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
JOHNSON]. * 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include a letter I 
received from the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. McGrecor], at the point where he 
was interrogated by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Davis]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield, I want to 
acknowledge the gentleman’s inquiry 
the same as the other gentleman from 
Wisconsin with reference to this sub- 
ject matter. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Mexico [Mr. Dempsey] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
indeed difficult for me to understand why 
this honorable body should agree to the 
adoption of a conference report on H. R. 
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8127, the Federal-aid highway bill, which 
reduces by more than $100 million the 
money to be made available by our Gov- 
ernment in the next biennuim for im- 
provement and development of the Na- 
tion's roads. Iam sure it will be equally 
difficult for the millions of highway 
users to understand. In my opinion the 
Senate has taken a much more realistic 
view of the Nation’s serious highway 
problem in authorizing $1,020,000,000 
annually in matching funds for the 
States in fiscal years 1956-57. As a 
member of the Subcommittee on Roads 
of the House Public Works Committee, 
I sought to have the funds authorized 
in the House bill increased beyond $875 
million. I submitted an amendment to 
the House bill which would have pro- 
vided substantially the amount which 
the Senate authorized. 

It is apparent that the Senate acted 
in accordance with the highway develop- 
ment policy of the President. In his 
state-of-the-Union address and again in 
his speech before the National Safety 
Council conference the President was 
emphatic in stating that the Nation’s 
highways must be improved as much and 
as soon as possible. He pointed to the 
enormous toll of lives that the highways 
are taking each year, which reached the 
alarming total of 38,300 in 1953. 

To that can be added the $3 billion 
in loss and damage caused by traffic 
accidents last year. We also must charge 
the greater proportion of the 200-percent 
increase in automobile insurance cost in 
the last 5 years to the deplorable high- 
way situation. 

Survey after survey made by the vari- 
ous State highway departments and by 
the Bureau of Public Roads have pro- 
vided us with undeniable evidence that 
our highways are from 15 to 20 years be- 
hind the rest of our economic develop- 
ment. They are, without question, the 
greatest bottleneck today in our march 
of progress. They are a constant threat 
to our defense effort and the successful 
evacuation of our population in the cities 
in event of an emergency. 

The President of the United States 
recognizes this. Our Department of De- 
fense recognizes it. The people of our 
Nation are fully aware of it and are 
deeply concerned because of the failure 
of Congress, over a period of many years, 
to do something about it. Apparently 
the House conferees do not agree with 
the President or share the people’s con- 
cern. 

For the first time since Federal aid to 
highways became one of our established 
policies through congressional action 
there has been general agreement that 
the funds derived from the Federal tax 
on gasoline and diesel fuel should be 
utilized for highway development. 
While this is not specifically spelled out 
in the law and is not a legal obligation 
it certainly has become a moral obliga- 
tion that we must recognize. The in- 
come from those excises which we have 
continued at the higher rate is estimated 
to be in excess of $1 billion a year. In 
addition there is excise-tax income in 
excess of another $1 billion a year de- 
rived from the automobile and associ- 
ated industries, which the users even- 
tually pay. This makes a total of more 
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than $2 billion derived from highway 
use. Most certainly the return of one- 
half of that money to highway develop- 
ment is justified. 

This bill does not become effective un- 
til July 1, 1955. The provision which 
would have given the President authority 
to advance its effective date if circum- 
stances should justify such action has 
been eliminated. This means that there 
will be $500 million in gasoline tax col- 
lected in excess of the present Federal- 
aid highway authorization between now 
and that date. It also means that the 
development of our highways will con- 
tinue to be retarded for another year. 

Unless we take some action during this 
session to provide additional funds for 
the 1955 fiscal year there will be in- 
creased deterioration of our highway 
system that will offset in a great degree 
the additional funds we are providing for 
fiscal years 1956-57. The massacre on 
our highways will continue unabated. 
In view of the fact that the conference 
report eliminates a total in excess of 
$100 million from the provisions of the 
Senate bill it would be entirely consist- 
ent and in the public interest for us to 
enact legislation making immediately 
available additional funds for the devel- 
opment of the interstate highway sys- 
tem which is also our defense highway 
network. Both the chairman of the 
House Public Works Committee and I 
have bills in that committee authoriz- 
ing additional funds for the interstate 
highways. Iam confident that the Presi- 
dent would approve such legislation. It 
not only will expedite the highway-de- 
velopment program about which we 
have been so remiss but it would pro- 
vide employment for many workers at 
a time when those jobs would be most 
beneficial to the Nation’s economy. A 
Congress which has been more than 
generous in appropriating billions for 
assistance to the people of other nations 
most certainly can be considered incon- 
sistent if it fails to recognize its obliga- 
tion to our own citizens. We are not 
recognizing that obligation when we re- 
fuse to make funds available that are 
necessary to the proper development of 
our Nation’s roads, 

The time for words is passed. They 
do not build roads. Only money can do 
that. The longer we delay in providing 
adequate funds the more money it will 
cost. We should act now to make those 
funds available. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. CoupErt) there 
were—ayes 134, noes 9. 

So the conference report was agreed 
to, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table, 


CORRECTION IN ENROLLMENT OF 
H. R. 8127 
Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a House concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 225) and ask unanimous consent 
for its immediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That in the en- 
rollment of the bill (H. R. 8127) to amend 
and supplement the Federal-Aid Road Act 
approved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as 
amended and supplemented, to authorize 
appropriations for continuing the construc- 
tion of highways, and for other purposes, the 
Clerk of the House is authorized and di- 
rected to make the following correction: 

In section 13 of the bill strike out “The 
Commissioner of Public Roads” and insert in 
lieu thereof “The Secretary of Commerce.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DONDERO] ? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PAN-AMERICAN DAY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the res- 
olution providing that the House of Rep- 
resentatives designate Wednesday, April 
14, 1954, as a day in celebration of Pan- 
American Day, on which day remarks 
appropriate to such occasion may occur, 
the Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
California [Mr. JACKSON]. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of House Resolution 511. 

The clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Whereas April 14, 1954, will mark the 64th 
anniversary of the founding of the Pan- 
American Union, now the Secretariat of the 
Organization of American States; and 

Whereas the legislatures of the 21 Ameri- 
can Republics have traditionally observed 
April 14 as Pan-American Day; and 

Whereas the House of Representatives, ever 
since the founding of the Pan-American 
Union, has encouraged the development of 
inter-American cooperation and friendship 
in recognition of common interests and aspi- 
rations of the peoples of this hemisphere; 
and 

Whereas inter-American cooperation, un- 
derstanding, and friendship are essential for 
the maintenance of independence, peace, and 
security of all our peoples; and 

Whereas at the Tenth Inter-American Con- 
ference held at Caracas in March 1954, the 
American Republics reaffirmed their inten- 
tion to strengthen all forms of mutual coop- 
eration and adopted a declaration of solidar- 
ity for the preservation of the political integ- 
rity of the American States against interna- 
tional Communist intervention: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives extend to the representative bodies of 
each of the American Republics on the occa- 
sion of Pan-American Day its cordial greet- 
ings and its profound desire to continue its 
efforts toward inter-American cooperation 
and solidarity in the mutual interests of the 
21 American Republics. 

Copies of the present resolution shall be 
distributed through appropriate channels to 
the legislatures of the other American Re- 


publics and to the Secretary General of the 
Organization of American States. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, inter- 
American friendship, and the inter- 
American system which it has en- 
gendered, are constant factors in the 
development and the security of our own 
country and of the neighbor nations. It 
is no once-a-year phenomenon, waking 
every April 14 only to go to sleep until 
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the same date in the following year. It 
is not a recurrent appearance, but a con- 
tinual presence, which the American 
Republics commemorate, and for which 
they give thanks on Pan-American Day 
each year. 

The basis of inter-American coopera- 
tion is the mutual belief of the nations 
of this hemisphere that they share com- 
mon fundamental interests unique to 
this hemisphere. The Organization of 
American States, made up of our 21 
Republics, is therefore a regional organ- 
ization, which devotes its full energies to 
the furtherance of those interests. 

The Inter-American Conference, 
meeting every 5 years in successive capi- 
tals, is the highest body of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. There we take 
counsel together on our mutual prob- 
lems. The Tenth Inter-American Con- 
ference, held last month at Caracas, 
Venezuela, reaffirmed our faith in free- 
dom, our solidarity as free peoples, and 
our determination in that faith and that 
solidarity to withstand any intervention 
by international communism. It re- 
affirmed also the integrity of the pur- 
poses, and the cordiality of the mutual 
bond of friendship uniting the American 
peoples. 

Pan-American Day is an expression of 
hemisphere good will. More important 
even than its official recognition as such 
by our 21 governments is its wide observ- 
ance in spontaneous and various ways 
by our 21 peoples. School children; 
labor groups; women’s clubs; religious, 
commercial, and professional organiza- 
tions; all of these and many others, on 
this day every year, in steadily increas- 
ing numbers, hold inter-American pro- 
grams, and thus add to the spirit of good 
will throughout the Americas. 

The United States has the proud pri- 
macy of being first of the American Re- 
publics to become independent, and we 
can be deeply, justly proud of the fact 
that the sister Republics of this hemi- 
sphere, as they attained their own in- 
dependence one after another, patterned 
their national constitutions on the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

These fundamental and vitally impor- 
tant common factors have brought about 
a solidarity, rare indeed in international 
relationships, which has manifested it- 
self in this hemisphere for well over a 
century. Inter-American solidarity is in 
fact an accepted policy of the American 
nations, but it has never been a narrow 
partisan policy, neither in our own coun- 
try nor in the neighboring Republics. 
It is something in which our peoples be- 
lieve, and because this is true—and is 
a continuing truth—to which our Gov- 
ernments respond. In the history of the 
hemisphere, there have been interrup- 
tions in good relations from time to time, 
brought about by errors of judgment, or 
errors of misunderstanding on one part 
or the other. But my point is that these 
have been the temporary, the passing, 
aspects of a reletionship, long estab- 
lished, thriving, and basically sound. 
For let us never forget that what the 
American Republics cherish in common 
is basic: all our peoples believe in the 
dignity and sanctity of the individual 
and in the responsibility of the state; 
all believe in freedom, and know that 
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freedom is soundest and strongest—is 
most truly free—when it is freedom 
under law. 

Our peoples believe, too, in the vitality 
of good will. They realize that friend- 
ship is a tremendous asset between na- 
tions as it is between individuals. On 
Pan-American Day it is heartening to 
recall the innumerable interchanges 
with sister Republics of this hemisphere 
which uphold and develop further un- 
derstanding and friendship through both 
private enterprise and official agencies. 
The thousands of students who come 
from Latin America to study in our own 
colleges and universities; the professors 
from our schools who go to teach in 
theirs and the professors who come 
from them to us; the manifold inter- 
changes of information, skills, and tech- 
niques for mutual benefit: these con- 
tribute in large degree. And so does 
each individual citizen contribute who 
makes a Pan-American Day resolution to 
become better acquainted with our 
neighbors in this hemisphere. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day in this prevailing atmosphere of 
cordiality and good will we are hearing 
many aspects of inter-American rela- 
tions evaluated. It is not a new at- 
mosphere for us Ohioans. Ohio for a 
long time past has been active in con- 
tributing toward better mutual under- 
standing among the American Repub- 
lics. We have encouraged the exchange 
of students and other cultural inter- 
changes as carried on both Officially and 
through private enterprise. We have 
welcomed exhibits showing the artistic 
and technical progress of the other 
American Republics, and have recipro- 
cated by helping acquaint them with the 
achievements of our own State and Na- 
tion. We have encouraged language- 
teaching in our schools. I can claim for 
Ohio an advanced post in the friendly 
campaign to increase hemisphere soli- 
darity. 

I, myself, as chairman of the Roads 
Committee, have had the privilege of 
working for a literal and very practical 
means of bringing the American peoples 
closer together—the Inter-American 
Highway and the Rama Road. 

However, on this Pan-American Day 
I wish particularly to call attention to 
one common interest of ours and our 
Latin American neighbors, the impor- 
tance of which we may not appreciate 
as much as we should. I am referring to 
what we have long and wisely regarded 
as our national game, baseball. In a 
book published last month, God's Coun- 
try and Mine, Prof. Jacques Barzum, of 
Columbia University, a naturalized cit- 
izen of this country born in France, 
points out that baseball is a real demon- 
stration of some of the American virtues. 
In it, he says, we have “accuracy and 
speed, the practiced eye and hefty arm, 
the mind to take in and readjust to the 
unexpected, the possession of more than 
one talent, and the willingness to work 
in harness without special orders.” 
Those are virtues that not only win ball 
games but win respect and cooperation in 
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national and international affairs as 
well. Our friends and neighbors in the 
other American Republics, like us, are 
learning to esteem these characteristics 
on the baseball diamond as well as at 
the international conference table; and, 
also like us, they are discovering that 
the virtues practiced in the field of 
sports are no less praiseworthy and re- 
liable at international sessions. 

Latin American interest in baseball is 
lively, and always on the increase. Prac- 
tically the whole of our own vocabulary 
for the game has been taken over en- 
thusiastically in the other American Re- 
publics; with the pronunciation left ap- 
proximately the same, and only the 
spelling undergoing a sea-change. The 
word “baseball” itself, for instance, 
sounds pretty much the same in Spanish, 
but it is spelled “beisbol”; and “home 
run” while pronounced “hone ron’— 
which is understandable—comes out in 
print as “jonron.” However, as every 
lover of our national game knows, these 
are incidental considerations. The 
really important point is this: Does the 
Latin American fan shout as wildly, leap 
as high, suffer as agonizingly and exult 
as blissfully when his favorite goes to 
bat as our own fans do? The answer is 
“Yes.” He does indeed. And he ex- 
presses all this in his own dramatically 
intense language. Gentlemen, he is un- 
doubtedly a brother. 

A mutual interest so genuinely shared 
is always a means toward friendship and 
understanding. I have learned that 
United States businessmen resident in 
Latin America have helped our good re- 
lations by their recognition of this fact. 
For instance, such a group at Caracas, 
Venezuela, has sent two outstanding 
Venezuelan amateur ballplayers to the 
United States to see several big league 
games. American baseball clubs cooper- 
ated in making their visit to New York, 
Washington, and Florida a memorable 
success which—according to our Em- 
bassy at Caracas—received more favor- 
able publicity in the Venezuelan press 
than any other United States-Venezue- 
lan news story of the year. From time 
to time our big league players have also 
helped good relations by presenting to 
some Latin American amateur clubs such 
equipment as bats, balls, and mitts au- 
tographed by famous United States base- 
ball players, and treasured as relics of 
lasting value. 

Baseball was an important feature of 
the seventh Central American and Car- 
ibbean Games held last month in Mex- 
ico, with 1,400 athletes from 13 countries 
participating in the new $3 million track 
and field stadium. 

A number of good ballplayers from 
Latin America—Cuba, Venezuela, Mex- 
ico, and other countries—are giving a 
fine account of themselves on some of 
our own major teams. The Inter-Ameri- 
can Federation of Amateur Baseball is 
also contributing to the ever-increasing 
popularity of the game in other Ameri- 
can republics. In some countries, it is 
reported that eager fans take their lunch 
to the baseball parks in the morning and 
sit through 3 or 4 games a day. Winter 


leagues in several of the southern repub- 
lics also keep public interest at high 


pitch. Every day we may be sure that 
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home runs are knocked out of the park 
or into the bleachers in some dozen 
neighboring republics. So far it is true, 
this great popularity of baseball is found 
mostly in Mexico, Central America, and 
the Caribbean region in general. Hap- 
pily, it is spreading southward. Let us 
hope on some not far-off Pan-American 
Day that we may announce that baseball 
extends from Arctic to Antarctic. 

One of the best proofs of the interna- 
tional importance of baseball is the So- 
viet claim of having invented it. You 
may recall that the Moscow radio not so 
long ago broadcast to an astonished 
world the news that baseball was just 
another Russian invention. I doubt 
whether anybody in Latin America be- 
lieved them. The fact is, I think, that 
we are in on the ground floor as regards 
baseball in Latin America. Our good 
friends in the other republics know that 
baseball comes from us, and that it comes 
with a warm fellow feeling of good will. 
Iam glad to take the opportunity of Pan- 
American Day to express my own convic- 
tion that the more we cheer together 
from the bleachers, the better and the 
happier will be our relationship at the 
conference table. 

Mr. JACKSON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, one truth 
comes home to us every Pan-American 
Day when we fix our special attention 
on the cordial relationship among the 
peoples of this hemisphere. And that 
is the inevitability of inter-American co- 
operation. There is no substitute for 
that cooperation, and there is no alter- 
native. The Republics of this hemi- 
sphere are free and interdependent, and 
each quality is strengthened by the 
other. 

The Organization of American States, 
in which our 21 nations are equal part- 
ners, has been the natural consequence 
of the historical progression of inter- 
American relations. It. derives in the 
first instance from the dream of the 
Liberator, Simon Bolivar; but it owes in 
great degree its actual realization to the 
farsighted policy of one of our own great 
Secretaries of State, James G. Blaine, 
and its efficient functioning to the en- 
ene planning of another, Elihu 


The great difference between our inter- 
American system and the international 
organizations that preceded it in history, 
ancient and modern, is that the inter- 
American system was created in peace, 
founded in peace, and has as its objec- 
tive, peace. One of its most notable 
achievements has been the development 
of the machinery for the peaceful solu- 
tion of controversy between the mem- 
ber States. 

While peace is their ideal, the ideal of 
the inter-American system is expressed 
as a determination never to yield up 
freedom. Vigorous expression of this 
ideal was given a few weeks ago at the 
Tenth Inter-American Conference. 
‘There, in the words of Secretary Dulles, 
the Conference “made history by adopt- 
ing with only one negative vote a 
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declaration that if the international 
communism movement came to dominate 
or control the political institutions of any 
American state that would constitute a 
threat to the sovereignty and political 
independence of all the American states 
and would endanger the peace of 
America.” In the economic field, the 
Conference adopted a resolution designed 
to encourage private foreign investments. 
In the field of cultural exchange, the 
Conference endorsed a declaration on 
cultural cooperation stressing the impor- 
tance of the eradication of illiteracy in 
the Americas; and it approved measures 
for facilitating exchange of teachers and 
students. The Conference emphasized 
the great part already taken by private 
initiative in furthering inter-American 
progress, and recommended the exten- 
sion of such public-spirited work. 

While these are only a few of the high- 
lights of the 10th Conference, it is well 
worth our while to observe how consist- 
ently, after 65 years, inter-American 
meetings keep to the course originally 
marked out for our intrahemisphere ac- 
tivities. I should like to close by quoting 
the words of James G. Blaine, then Sec- 
retary of State, in his opening address 
before the First Inter-American Confer- 
ence, held at Washington in October 
1889. Mr. Blaine described that gather- 
ing and its noble purposes as follows: 

An honorable, peaceful conference of 17 
independent American powers, in which all 
shall meet together on terms of absolute 
equality; a conference in which there can be 
no attempt to coerce a single delegate against 
his own conception of the interests of his 
nation * * * which will seek nothing, pur- 
pose nothing, endure nothing that is not in 
the general sense of all the delegates timely, 
wise, and peaceful. 


Mr. JACKSON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who previous to World War II went to 
South America for the purpose of bring- 
ing forcibly to the attention of our neigh- 
bors to the south our intention to pre- 
serve the security of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and of solidifying all the countries 
on these continents; and who met inti- 
mately with the presidents and leaders of 
every nation and on the floor of their 
chambers addressed seven of their con- 
gresses, I want to commend the gentle- 
man for his devotion to the friendly 
union of the people of North and South 
America and for bringing to the floor of 
the House this resolution recognizing 
Pan-American Day. 

Mr. JACKSON. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, today is 
Pan-American Day. In the Congress of 
the United States, through the press and 
radio media, by appropriate ceremonies 
before the statues of Bolivar, Artigas, 


San Martin, and the other liberators, 
and by observances in our educational 


institutions, the importance and the 
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significance of the Pan-American ideal is 
honored. All this is to the good. But it 
is not enough. I should like to offer a 
few remarks about the inter-American 
system and to explain why mere ob- 
servance of Pan-American Day is not 
sufficient. 

During the month of March, the 
American republics held the Tenth Inter- 
American Conference at Caracas, 
Venezuela. The Inter-American Confer- 
ence is held every 5 years and at it the 
policies of the Organization of American 
States are defined; practical problems, 
common concerns and constructive pro- 
grams in the political, cultural, social, 
and economic fields are discussed, reso- 
lutions adopted and recommendations 
proposed. That is not the end, but 
rather the beginning of the matter. 

Out of the work of the conference 
develops the program of the Organiza- 
tion of American States and its organs, 
always under the guidance of the coun- 
cil of the OAS, members of which are 
accredited ambassadors of the American 
republics. The role of the OAS and its 
specialized agencies are, as the years go 
by, acquiring more importance and sig- 
nificance and making greater contribu- 
tions to the welfare of us all. 

During the first session of this Con- 
gress, the Subcommittee on Interna- 
tional Organizations and Movements of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
held hearings on the role of interna- 
tional organizations in our foreign 
policy. These hearings have been con- 
tinued during this session as well. As 
chairman of that subcommittee, I can 
say how impressive has been the record 
of accomplishment by the specialized 
agencies of the inter-American system, 
accomplishment achieved without fan- 
fare and with little publicity. 

One of the organs of the Organization 
of American States will be active par- 
ticularly in the months ahead in making 
serious studies in preparation for the 
economic conference which is to be held 
at Rio de Janeiro later this year. This 
organ of the OAS is the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council. The coun- 
cil will also arrange and be responsible 
for the holding of the conference. 

There are several conclusions, if not 
lessons, which should be obvious to all 
of us if we will but realize and appreciate 
the inter-American system. 

First, effective Pan-Americanism re- 
quires a consciousness of its importance 
throughout the year, for it is a corner- 
stone upon which not only this hemi- 
sphere depends for security and welfare, 
but it is as well one of the few forces 
upon which the world can find some 
guidance toward the peace we all seek. 

Second, in a positive and a construc- 
tive sense the inter-American system, 
which steadily contributes to progress 
in all fields of human activity, is a dra- 
matic story too little appreciated because 
we are diverted by world tensions and 
preoccupations related to instability and 
insecurity in other parts of the world. 

Third, there is no substitute for con- 
fidence in one’s neighbors, in coopera- 
tion through democratic procedures and 
mutual respect—qualities which make 
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the inter-American system unique and 
insure its permanence. 

We should take pride in the inter- 
American system and do our part to 
strengthen its effectiveness for the com- 
mon good of the peoples of the 21 re- 
publics. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Myr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I also desire to 
join with the gentleman from California 
in the very excellent and appropriate 
remarks he has made on this occasion. 
The holding of these exercises each year, 
as we might call them, is of great sig- 
nificance in the Western Hemisphere, 
and to all the peoples and countries in 
the Western Hemisphere, and is evidence 
of that understanding and is a contribu- 
tion toward the creation of that under- 
standing which is so essential in the 
world today, and which we particularly 
want to see among the peoples and coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. JACKSON. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I want to asso- 
ciate myself with the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the gentleman this morning 
as well as by all of the other Members 
who have spoken. In many of the Latin 
American countries they stress the 
teaching of English. I think here in the 
United States we, too, also ought to 
stress the teaching of Spanish and the 
learning of Spanish, because the learn- 
ing of the language of another country 
is helpful toward good understanding 
between the countries. I recall when we 
had Ambassadors to South America, for 
instance, Mr. Wallace, who spoke the 
language—they made friends for us in 
South America. 

Mr. JACKSON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to commend the gentleman from 
New Mexico IMr. FERNANDEZ] for his 
suggestion that the teaching of Spanish 
in the schools of the United States would 
be a large and practical contribution to 
the strengthening of the ties of friend- 
ship with our Latin American neighbors. 
I am sure that the many persons who 
go for visits in Mexico, and who visit the 
countries of Central and South America 
on Caribbean cruises, would be better 
ambassadors of good will if they were 
conversant with the Spanish language 
and thus got closer to the peoples of 
those countries. We in the United States 
should be a two-language people, the 
English of North America, the Spanish 
largely of Mexico, Central and South 
America. I can conceive of no greater 
contribution on our part to the strength- 
ening of Pan-American relations than a 
law in our States making the teaching 
of Spanish compulsory in all the public 
schools of the respective States. 

As a boy it was my good fortune to be 
a pupil in the public school in San Juan 
del Norte in Nicaragua. I was the only 
person in that school who spoke English, 
and at the time of my entrance I was 
the only person in the schoolroom who 
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did not know even a word of Spanish. 
It was the custom in that school to study 
aloud, the master standing in the rear 
with a ruler which came smack upon 
the head of any pupil who was not shout- 
ing with sufficient loudness the text of 
the lesson he was studying. That was 
many years ago, when my Spanish liter- 
ally was pounded into me by the whacks 
of the master’s ruler, correcting each 
mispronunciation with another rap. 
From that association in the public 
school of a town on the Caribbean on 
the edge of the jungle, where in learn- 
ing Spanish by the hard way I also 
learned the warmth that was in the 
hearts of master and of schoolmates, I 
came with an affection for Nicaragua 
and her people second only to that for 
my own country and countrymen and 
which many, many years of separation 
have not erased or diminished. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Ohio [Mrs. Frances P. 
Borron] may extend her remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, today is Pan-American Day, 
when all the peoples of the America’s 
express their gratitude and thanksgiving 
that so great a group of nations as these 
21 American Republics of ours—covering 
so vast an area and including so many 
millions of human beings—have found a 
way of working together in the name of 
prosperity, safety, and peace. 

It is highly appropriate that Pan- 
American Day, dedicated to inter-Amer- 
ican understanding and friendship, 
should come in April. April’s calendar 
is starred with names and dates that 
are like beacons in the history of the 
hemisphere. The illustrious list begins 
on April 1 with the birthday of Gen. 
George W. Goethals, whose great work 
for the Panama Canal was a service to 
mankind; and it closes on April 30 with 
the anniversary of George Washington’s 
inauguration as first President of the 
United States. April 2 is the birthday of 
Washington Irving, first of our writers to 
serve as interpreter between the English- 
speaking and Spanish-speaking peoples. 
April 5 is the date of the battle at which 
Chile won her independence. April 6 is 
the anniversary of the death of José 
Bonifacio, the Brazilian patriarch of 
independence who won his triumphs in 
the lists of peace; and April 21 is Tira- 
dentes Day in Brazil, honoring another 
hero of the sister Republic’s independ- 
ence. April 12 is the birthday of Henry 
Clay, whose ringing eloquence in behalf 
of our recognizing the other American 
Republics makes his name still loved and 
revered in Latin America. 

Forty-four years ago, on April 26, 
1910, the Pan-American Union Building 
was dedicated here at Washington. 
More than four centuries ago, Ferdinand 
Magellan, discoverer of the straits that 
bear his name, died on April 27, 1521; 
and on that same date 270 years later the 
inventor of the telegraph, Samuel F. B. 
Morse, was born, James Monroe, pro- 
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mulgator of the Monroe Doctrine, has 
his birthday on April 28. And, of course, 
midway of these other anniversaries, 
comes Pan-American Day itself on April 
14, the date when the American Repub- 
lics joined together in 1890 to form the 
association that has become the Organ- 
ization of American States. 

The cooperation which the American 
Republics carry on freely and voluntarily 
through the Organization of American 
States, as friends and equals, touches 
many aspects of our lives as individual 
citizens and as nations. There is, of 
course, our cooperation for mutual de- 
fense and hemisphere security; a basic 
factor of our relationship. There are 
also the innumerable interchanges of 
experience and technique in the fields of 
public health, education, agriculture, 
housing, and city planning. 

Much of our inter-American inter- 
change on both the large and the small 
scale is carried on with great effective- 
ness through private enterprise. Much 
of the visiting back and forth between 
the United States and Latin America on 
a purely personal and individual basis 
contributes in large degree to the ever- 
broadening reservoir of mutual under- 
standing and good will. 

My own experience internationally— 
which includes study abroad in my 
youth—has taught me how lasting, how 
significant, and how rewarding can be 
contacts established in the formative 
years when young minds are open to re- 
ceive impressions that remain for a life- 
time. I hope that such cultural inter- 
change with the other American Re- 
publies, both official and unofficial, will 
continue to strengthen the existing good 
will which is so marked a characteristic 
of the inter-American system. 

In this respect, I should like to call 
special attention to what the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico is achieving in 
drawing the American Republics into 
closer fellowship and understanding. I 
am particularly interested in this area 
since I was the United States representa- 
tive who handled the item of Puerto Rico 
self-government at the past session of 
the United Nations General Assembly. 

Puerto Rico makes a tremendous con- 
tribution to better hemispheric relations 
and shows its good neighborliness by 
using its facilities to help train peoples 
from the Latin American nations. The 
Puerto Rico training program began in 
May 1950, when the first 16 trainees ar- 
rived from Latin America under a United 
States Government grant. Last year 
nearly 500 trainees, visitors, and stu- 
dents were in Puerto Rico under various 
technical-assistance programs. More 
than three-fourths—383—of all trainees 
have come from 19 Latin American coun- 
tries. They have studied in the fields 
of health, social services, education, 
labor, agriculture, public administration, 
housing, economic development and in- 
dustrialization, engineering, and social 
programs. 

In addition, there have been several 
inter-American group training projects. 
For example, the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, through an agreement be- 
tween the Pan-American Union and the 
University of Puerto Rico, established a 
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6 months’ training center for cooperative 
leaders from the 9 Central American 
and Caribbean Republics. The Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Serv- 
ices at Turrialba, Costa Rica, now has 
an agreement with the University of 
Puerto Rico for the training of groups 
in home economics, administration of 
agricultural-extension services, and 
other fields of agricultural research. 

Puerto Rico has demonstrated its 
unique fitness as a training area, and 
plans during the present year to increase 
the opportunities for other nations to 
benefit by its experience. 

My own city of Cleveland has carried 
on an inter-American program for many 
years; and I believe that we have profited 
by it locally, nationally, and internation- 
ally. This program has included, among 
other things, special courses on the 
American Republics in our schools and 
by women’s clubs and other organiza- 
tions, special features in our press, en- 
couragement of exchange of students 
and teachers, interchanges of art ex- 
hibits, broadcasts to Latin America of 
the music of our Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra. Particularly active in this 
field has been Mr. Charles J. Ewald, ex- 
ecutive director of the internationally 
recognized Cleveland World Trade As- 
sociation. Such programs enlarge our 
own horizons, and strengthen the basis 
of inter-American friendship. I am con- 
vinced that they make better citizens 
of us all. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks on this 
happy occasion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1955 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
8779) making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 8779, with 
Mr. ELLSWORTH in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on Monday, April 12, there 
was pending an amendment offered by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Hunter] on which a teller vote was 
ordered, 
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Without objection, the Clerk will 
again report the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from California, 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hunter: On 
page 3, line 2, strike out “$33,154,365” and 
insert in lieu thereof 835,353,000.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. Tellers having been 
ordered, the Chair appoints the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HUNTER] and 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. H. 
CARL ANDERSEN] as tellers. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, is this the amendment that the 
majority leader, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HALLECK], spoke for and 
endorsed? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair must in- 
form the gentleman that that is not a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The Committee again divided; and 
the tellers reported there were—ayes 
151, noes 30. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I ask that today the Clerk 
read the bill in its entirety and slowly 
so that certain points at which we de- 
sire to offer amendments will be made 
available? 

Mr. HALLECK. Well, Mr. Chairman, 
I do not know of any rule that requires 
the Clerk to read the bill slowly, but he 
can read it. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Georgia rise? 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Forrester: On 
page 3, line 5, before the period insert, and 
of which not to exceed $28,000 shall be 
available for the construction or acquisition 
of the necessary lands and buildings for a 
pecan research laboratory at Albany, Ga.” 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to state the effect of this amend- 
ment, 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORRESTER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. It is my 
understanding that the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Georgia 
has regard to a research station having 
to do with pecan research. If the De- 
partment does not acquire this station 
it will in the long run pay more in rent 
than the cost of acquisition. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. FORRESTER. That is correct; 
and there are additional facts, but I 
think the gentleman has stated the sit- 
uation very succinctly. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I further 
understand that this station is being 
utilized by the Department at this time 
and that it was the intention of the 
Department, had they had the opportu- 
nity, to place this request before the sub- 
committee. Is that correct? 

Mr. FORRESTER. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct. The Department of 
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Agriculture Research Division when they 
were asked about this recommended 
that this amendment be passed. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. This does 
not require any additional funds but is 
simply an allocation of specific funds 
out of this item for that purpose. 

Mr. FORRESTER. The gentleman is 
correct, 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. And as 
the gentleman from Washington, [Mr. 
Horan], said to me, it will eventually 
save money. I have no objection to the 
amendment. I accept it if it is agreeable 
to the other side. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield back the balance of my time and 
ask for a vote on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. FORRESTER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Plant and animal disease and pest con- 
trol: For operations and measures to con- 
trol and eradicate insect pests and plant 
and animal diseases and for carrying out 
assigned inspection, quarantine, and regula- 
tory activities, as authorized by law; $17,- 
461,380, of which $400,000 shall be appor- 
tioned for use pursuant to section 3679 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, for the 
control of outbreaks of insects and plant 
diseases under the joint resolution approved 
May 9, 1938 (7 U. S. C. 148-148e) to the ex- 
tent necessary to meet emergency condi- 
tions: Provided further, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be used to pay the cost 
or value of trees, farm animals, farm crops, 
or other property injured or destroyed as a 
result of plant insect and disease control 
activities except potatoes and tomatoes as 
authorized under the Golden Nematode Act: 
Provided further, That, in the discretion of 
the Secretary, no part of this appropriation 
shall be expended for the control of sweet- 
potato weevil in any State until such State 
has provided cooperation necessary to accom- 
plish this purpose, or for barberry eradica- 
tion until a sum or sums at least equal to 
such expenditures shall have been made 
available by States, counties, or local author- 
ities, or by individuals or organizations for 
the accomplishment of this purpose, or with 
respect to the golden nematode except as 
prescribed in section 4 of the Golden Nema- 
tode Act. 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, seemingly the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] and 
my subcommittee and I have been labor- 
ing under an illusion. We had a certain 
budget presented to us. We found that 
that particular budget went far astray in 
certain fields, that it did incalculable 
harm to certain control programs, that it 
left nothing whatsover in the bill for as- 
sistance under section 6 for the school- 
lunch program, that it accentuated ad- 
ditional payments to the States in behalf 
of extension assistance and experimental 
work. It struck out all indemnities to 
farmers for brucellosis and tuberculosis 
reactors. It took away personnel from 
Soil Conservation Service and asked for 
no technicians for the 143 soil-conserva- 
tion districts. The budget request was 
so lopsided in favor of research and ex- 
tension, and so deficient in support of 
our great action programs, that we could 
see that here was a proposal of men 
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who were prejudiced against much that 
the Congress favors and ignorant of what 
we term a balance between research and 
act. REA loan authorization requests 
were very inadequate. We had to repair 
this lopsided budget request. We were 
laboring under the illusion, as expressed 
to me by my leadership, that we should 
try to maintain the total budget at the 
level presented to us, six hundred and 
ninety-eight-million-odd dollars. My 
leader has repeatedly urged, and justly 
so, that we should take into considera- 
tion the fact that this splendid old Na- 
tion of ours has a national debt of $276 
billion. Personally, I have a strong sense 
of fiscal responsibility in my determina- 
tion of what money should be appropri- 
ated. It has been difficult to readjust 
and repair the damage to our action 
programs and yet not exceed the total 
budget. I remember many Members of 
the House of Representatives coming be- 
fore my subcommittee beseeching us to 
help them on various problems, beseech- 
ing us to restore funds for State and pri- 
vate forestry cooperation, beseeching us 
for this and that, and to undo the un- 
realistic pattern of too much emphasis 
on research as compared to action pro- 
grams putting research results into 
effect. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to be very 
blunt here. I was especially disturbed, 
after the full Appropriations Committee 
of the House of Representatives had 
agreed almost unanimously with the 
work of this great Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations for Agriculture, and follow- 
ing the report to the full Appropriations 
Committee almost unanimously by the 
members of my subcommittee, at the 
turn events have taken. 

What happened following all this on 
Friday last? There came to me the 
news that a meeting was held in the 
White House, that pressure had been 
brought to bear from certain groups 
throughout the Nation. Farm groups, 
dissatisfied with our allocation of funds 
in this bill appealed to the White House 
for aid—yes, and evidently these groups 
were sustained in their pleadings, be- 
cause seemingly suggestions were re- 
layed to my leadership here to agree 
today to considerable increases in this 
bill. Remember, our bill had been ap- 
proved almost unanimously by my sub- 
committee and by the full Appropria- 
tions Committees and yet my leadership 
has deserted me in my efforts to bring 
a well balanced, well studied bill before 
you, with the budget overall limitation. 

I am not here going to be put in the 
position of fighting worthwhile pro- 
grams in agriculture, such as research, 
extension and experiment stations. No, 
Mr. Chairman, if the White House, if the 
Secretary of Agriculture, if the Farm 
Bureau and the National Grange, if the 
leadership on my side in this House have 
determined that the lid shall be off on 
this bill; if they have determined as 
they evidently have, looking at the stack 
of amendments pending on the desk, 
that increases in the bill can be made, 
that there is no reason for too great a 
degree of fiscal responsibility here, why, 
there is nothing that I can do but accept 
gracefully. I must change my errone- 
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ous line of thinking that it has been 
very necessary to try to balance our 
Federal budget. I need not worry too 
much in the future about holding ade- 
quate and painstaking hearings on all 
of the various items in our bill, because 
here you have discarded our judgment, 
gained from careful study, and most of 
you here today have succumbed to the 
mistaken belief my subcommittee has 
been in some way unfair to extension 
and research. By your listening to 
words from the executive branch, you 
have destroyed the fine balance that my 
subcommittee has made between re- 
search and action programs. By your 
lack of confidence today in my subcom- 
mittee, who know these programs, and 
by following the dictates of our leader- 
ship here, whose knowledge of these 
programs is necessarily not as deep, you 
have injured for years to come the great 
Department of Agriculture. It is my 
intention, now that seemingly the lid is 
off, to protect agriculture’s great pro- 
grams rather than simply adding em- 
ployees to this bill. As long as this 
course has seemingly been concurred in 
by most of my side of the House, it is 
my intention to try to still maintain 
some semblance of balance by support- 
ing amendments designed to aid and 
protect soil conservation, school-lunch 
program, Farmers Home Administration, 
rural electrification and forestry. 
Seeing that my authority as chairman 
of the subcommittee has been abrogated, 
I shall try, as long as the budget ceiling 
here has been broken, to see to it that 
the school-lunch program shall receive 
the $15 million, which our friends in the 
executive branch denied. I personally 
intend to try to see to it if possible that 
the $800,000 that we very reluctantly 
held out of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice for map purposes shall be reinstated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. H. CARL ANDER- 
SEN, and by unanimous consent, he was 
allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I repeat, I personally would like to 
see this $800,000 put back in that we 
very reluctantly loaded onto the backs 
of the farmers of the Nation in making 
them pay for farm plans under the Soil 
Conservation Service. I personally 
would like to see somebody offer an 
amendment to put the roads and trails 
for the Forest Service up to what the 
budget requested so that we can get out 
the huge amounts of timber that are now 
becoming ripe and going to waste. I 
think that is just good business sense, 
and I hope somebody will offer the 
amendment for the Forest Service, and 
if they do not, I will myself. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that is my posi- 
tion. Do not labor under any illusion 
whatsoever that I do not know what is 
happening here today. This is what 
bothers me. It has always been my in- 
trinsic, basic feeling that the Congress 
of the United States should appropriate, 
but here we are handing over to Mr. 
Milton Eisenhower, to Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Benson, to Mr. Allen Kline, 
and such, the right to write the appro- 
priation bill for agriculture following, 
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mind you, after full and open discussion 
in subcommittees for months and fol- 
lowing the approval of our work by the 
subcommittee, every last member of 
them, plus the full Committee on Appro- 
priations last Friday. I fear that here 
today we are surrendering to the Execu- 
tive our authority under the Constitu- 
tion to appropriate. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. His services 
to Extension, Soil Conservation, and Re- 
search have been outstanding through 
his and my 16 years in this body. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
think there is a man in this House who 
is more sincere and more diligent in the 
task he has to do than the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN]. 
I do not think there is a man in this 
House who has done more for agricul- 
ture in the past 16 years than has the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL 
ANDERSEN]. The gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTEN], his righthand 
man, has done a great job, and the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi will tell you that 
no man has been more diligent than has 
the gentleman from Minnesota, and 
more concerned about the farm problem, 
and the gentleman from Minnesota will 
tell you that no man has been more dili- 
gent and more concerned about the farm 
problem than has the gentleman from 
Mississippi. 

Iam not blaming the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN] for 
taking the position that if this bill is to 
be amended, he would like it amended 
properly, in order to bring out a balanced 
bill. The gentleman wants to help the 
little fellow. He always has. I am sure 
the gentleman would even go so far as 
to say that if this bill is to be amended 
upward in many places, he would like 
to see an amendment providing for an 
increase for the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman is absolutely correct. 

Mr. JENSEN. The Soil Conservation 
Service is a most important agency of 
the Department of Agriculture, a Serv- 
ice that has really done things for Amer- 
ica for the present and for posterity. 

(By unanimous consent, at the request 
of Mr. Coo.ey, the time of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL AN- 
DERSEN] was extended 5 minutes.) 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, no man 
has fought me harder than has the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL 
ANDERSEN} on several occasions. But he 
fought me because he thought at the 
time that he was right and I fought 
back because I thought I was right. 
Nevertheless I hold him in high esteem. 
He is the chairman of this important 
committee, and his judgment should be 
honored to a very great degree. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. May I say 
to the gentleman that I sincerely appre- 
ciate his very splendid remarks. As he 
has said, it is difficult to watch addi- 
tional hundreds upon hundreds of em- 
ployees added to the Department, while 
action programs affecting directly the 
farmer himself have no great supporters 
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in the pressure groups today urging 
changes in this bill. 

Today there is this series of amend- 
ments that will be presented to the 
House today, including the one which 
has just been adopted. And the one 
which has just been adopted, by the way, 
will lead to unutterable confusion be- 
cause now we do not know what has 
been allocated in the many items that 
will be affected by that particular 
amendment. It is like permitting the 
House to work its will on a tax bill 
when it is on the floor of the House. 
In this particular amendment, the items 
were not specified. I say this with all 
due respect to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HUNTER], a new member 
on our committee, but one who has per- 
formed fine service with us. The items 
were not specified in the amendment, so 
that we would know where we were. 
Just what we can do in conference on 
this, I do not know. 

Sometimes it is worth while for us 
to search our souls. A little confession 
may be good at times. Just where is 
this sort of procedure leading us? Shall 
we permit the executive department, 
regardless of whether it is in control of 
my political party or the other party, 
to write our appropriation bills? Is 
not that our inherent responsibility, 
after due and logical consideration of 
every matter involved? But here the 
word has evidently gone out to open 
this up wide. There are even lists 
around the Chamber showing how 
various Representatives will get so much 
more for their States, if the amendment 
in behalf of the Extension Service and 
for experiment stations passes, above 
the amount approved by my subcommit- 
tee. I resent that sort of pressure, Mr. 
Chairman. I do not think that is the 
way to legislate. We will regret it in 
the end. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
my colleague, Mr. WHITTEN. There is 
no better friend of the farmer, in and out 
of Congress, than my colleague under 
whom I have had the honor to serve and 
who now so capably fills the post of 
minority leader on the Subcommittee 
for Agriculture. Mr. WHITTEN is sound, 
he is fair. He never plays politics with 
this bill. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I should like to join 
in the statements the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] has made with ref- 
erence to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, who is chairman pf the Subcom- 
mittee on Agricultural Appropriations. 
Certainly in my experience here there 
has been no one who has had a more 
vital interest in the welfare of agricul- 
ne or who has worked harder in that 
ob. 

I think it might be well to review here 
what the Bureau of the Budget sent 
down to the committee this year. They 
did not simply approve these large in- 
creases for the Extension Service, the 
research programs, and the State experi- 
mental stations as such. I wish they 
had. What the Budget Bureau did was 
cut school lunch $15 million. The 
Budget Bureau cut out all funds for the 
eradication of brucellosis and tubercu- 
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losis in cattle. The Budget Bureau re- 
duced the funds going back to the States 
for cooperation in forest-fire prevention. 
The Budget Bureau cut out the funds for 
soil conservation to meet the needs in 
the new districts. The Budget Bureau 
cut out various other programs to con- 
trol the sweet-potato weevil and keep 
up quarantine supervision between the 
States on the gypsy moth. Those funds 
were then divided by the Bureau among 
the Extension Service and these various 
other programs. The Budget Bureau 
reduced REA, SCS, and many other pro- 
grams. 

Let me show you the inconsistency of 
the budget recommendation. The 
budget said that these programs which 
were cut out or reduced were good; they 
were sound; they were essential; but 
that under the present fiscal conditions 
and under the present financial condi- 
tion of the National Government the 
States ought to take over the cost. Then 
they turned right around and recom- 
mended large increases in payments to 
the States for experiment stations and 
Extension where there is little supervi- 
sion by the Federal Government. Those 
programs, too, are good. The budget took 
away from one group to give to another. 

(By unanimous consent, at the request 
of Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. WHITTEN. I think the gentle- 
man from Minnesota and I are as strong 
friends of research, the Extension Serv- 
ice, and State experiment stations as it 
has ever had. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. If the gen- 
tleman will yield at that point, may I 
say that the gentleman from Mississippi 
all through these years has been push- 
ing for more and more funds in our sub- 
committee for Extension and especially 
forresearch. He has led the fight in the 
Congress for years. I want the House to 
know that, and I want the House to 
know that Jamie WHITTEN has done, if 
not more, at least as much as any Mem- 
ber of Congress for the farmers here in 
the last 16 years. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank the gentle- 
man for that statement. 

Pursuing this situation further with 
regard to these increases at this point. 
It is not merely a matter of how much 
money we can provide but we have some 
responsibility in this Congress not only 
to provide the funds but to see that we 
get a dollar’s worth for the work that 
is done. 

If you were to add this money, who 
is there here that can spell out to you 
what work is going to be done with the 
funds? If we are to agree that we are 
to provide funds, now that the ceiling 
has been lifted, I would have liked to 
do it to start with, as would the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota, I know. If we 
had not had some problems connected 
with it, my suggestion would be that 
we use what we were able to do here 
as a floor and that the matter be spelled 
out in the other body. 

Let me say that to cut out or dras- 
tically reduce all these programs that 
are vital, and which the Department 
agreed are so vital, on the basis that the 
States ought to pay for them, and then 
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to take that money and pay it to States 
for other programs was inconsistent. 

I agree with the chairman of my sub- 
committee on that, knowing his problems 
and all the pressures on him to try to 
hold down Federal expenditures to the 
budget total; in fact the majority had 
the problem of staying within the 
budget. Personally I would have pre- 
ferred not to, and I know he would, but 
he stretched as far as he could, and I 
tried to go along with him as did all 
the members of our subcommittee, in 
trying to stay within the budget ceiling 
for the overall department and yet meet 
the problems that virtually every Mem- 
ber of this Congress has about elimina- 
tion of funds by the Bureau of the 
Budget for control of gypsy moths, re- 
forestation, seedlings, flood protection, 
and many other items. 

The gentleman stood up to restore 
the school-lunch program and to put the 
Farmers’ Home Administration program 
on a better basis. The gentleman stood 
up and worked as hard as anybody could 
to bring out a balanced program. But, 
let me tell you this, after doing the best 
the committee could, we were able to re- 
store about $9 million of the $15 million 
cut in the school-lunch program. We 
were able to provide for the extension 
department $3,600,000 more than they 
had this year; that much more than they 
have ever had. We are able to give to 
the State experiments stations $1,700,000 
more than they had this year and more 
than they have ever had. In addition to 
that, we were able to provide approxi- 
mately $2 million more than they have 
ever had for research. Remember, the 
committee was operating under a ceiling 
for the whole Department. There is 
nothing sacrosanct about being on the 
Committee on Appropriations or on this 
subcommittee, but it is a terrific respon- 
sibility to stand up and be counted when 
we, too, would like to get up on the floor 
of the House and offer amendments to 
give more and more money for practical- 
ly every farm program in this program. 
We would like to do that, but we did take 
our responsibility seriously and we have 
done the very best that we could under 
the ceiling. The gentleman has brought 
to you a bill which did not have a single, 
solitary vote against it by his subcom- 
mittee, though each member of course 
made reservations on his personal posi- 
tion on several items. There was a 
single, solitary vote against it in the 
whole Committee on Appropriations, and 
one which the gentleman from New York 
iMr. Taser] carried to the Committee 
on Rules. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I made a couple of 
reservations. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I am referring to a 
definite vote against the bill. The gen- 
tleman from Washington made two res- 
ervations, as I recall, and the gentleman 
from California made one and of course 
others had observations, but we all 
agreed the bill was about the best solu- 
tion we could all agree on. There were 
numerous items in the bill which did not 
please one or the other and which were 
not exactly what we wanted. But, the 
point I wish to make is that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSEN] 
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had every reason to believe he had the 
solid support of his subcommitiee and of 
the entire committee. 

Mr.COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. All of us are aware of 
the fact that the gentleman from Minne- 
sota and the gentleman from Mississippi 
are great friends of the research pro- 
gram and of the Extension Service. 
Why should any of us then be grieved 
because the House has adopted just one 
amendment in which all of the friends of 
agriculture are so greatly interested? 
Objection was made to the amendment 
because the amendment did not spell out 
exactly how additional funds would be 
used. All the spelling out that the com- 
mittee has done is contained in about 
10 lines in the report and about 7 lines 
in the bill. The purposes for which the 
additional money will be used must have 
been thoroughly justified by those who 
urged and supported the budget recom- 
mendations. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I certainly showed 
no bereavement because the Congress 
adopted this amendment. I have at- 
tempted to show why the committee was 
not able to make greater provision for 
this work. 

Mr. COOLEY. I can appreciate the 
circumstances under which the gentle- 
man and his committee were working. 
I certainly know that he is personally 
not unfriendly to the amendment. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I would 
like to answer the question, if I may, for 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Coorey]. Mr. WHITTEN and I still have 
a strong sense of fiscal responsibility, in 
trying to bring to the House a bill not 
above the budget. We did not know 
when we voted on that last amendment, 
that the lid was off, so to speak. We are 
trying to do a good job as far as we are 
able to do within certain limits and the 
total confines of the budget. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota may proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

I want to join with my other colleagues 
in the House in commending the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I appre- 
ciate the kind remarks of the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

In conclusion let me reiterate that I 
am disturbed about the executive de- 
partment trying to appropriate for the 
great Congress of the United States. I 
am disturbed about how a meeting in 
the White House was able to undo the 
work which my subcommittee did for 
3 months, and brought out a bill seem- 
ingly upon which we came to a unani- 
mous agreement. I am disturbed about 
the possible loss of the right to appro- 
priate to this great legislative body of 
ours of which Mr. Jor Martin is the 
Speaker and Mr. Sam RAYBURN is the 
minority leader. I have heard Sam Ray- 
BURN make the remark, “If we do not 
preserve the dignity and prerogatives of 
this great body of ours, constitutional 
government as such is on the way out.” 
I agree with him 100 percent, 
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If you ladies and gentlemen want to 
let the executive department, whether it 
be my party’s President or whether it be 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. BEN- 
SON, or any large farm group to appro- 
priate for you, I say that is your pre- 
rogative. I will abide by whatever de- 
cisions are made today. I will accept 
with good grace whatever is done, I 
thank all of you for your splendid atten- 
tion to my somewhat blunt, but well- 
intentioned remarks here today. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I leave the 
floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel the Committee 
is entitled to some explanation of how 
this bill came before us. The budget for 
the Department of Agriculture, as we 
all know, was written last September, at 
a time when we were flirting with the 
ceiling of the national debt. At the time 
our hearings began we were instructed 
to stay within the budget if we could. 
That we tried to do when we reported 
out the bill. But we left some of the 
programs that the present administra- 
tion wanted rather undermanned, and 
we are now considering this bill in Com- 
mittee of the Whole where through us, 
the people of the United States should 
work its will. I am sorry that my sub- 
committee chairman feels as he does. 
To my knowledge there were no Mem- 
bers of Congress at the White House on 
Saturday morning, as has been pointed 
out. I do know that I was aware of it 
and I attempted to reach Saturday 
morning my subcommittee chairman. 
He had not yet arrived at his office. I 
want you to know that, because I am not 
one who tries to work against my sub- 
committee nor its chairman, I have 
served almost as long as my subcommit- 
tee chairman, the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN] and the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TEN]. I have enjoyed that work and the 
work with the other members of the sub- 
committee. We have a bill before us 
now. I know this body will work its will 
on it. I trust we can be led by intelli- 
gence and by the facts, and not be per- 
suaded by other matters. 

The amendment just adopted was fully 
considered by our subcommittee, point 
by point. You can get part I of the 
hearings and you will find more than 
500 pages of testimony on agricultural 
research, where Dr. Shaw, Dr. Moseman, 
Dr. Clarkson, Dr. Knipling, Dr. Simms, 
Dr. Reed, Dr. Hilbert, and Dr. Steibeling 
and many more of the great leaders in 
the Research Department of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, came before us and 
spelled it out fully. Itis a program that 
they want to help agriculture at this 
time when we have fallen upon days of 
a buyer’s market, and we are storing up 
more than we can eat. 

At a later time I hope to offer an 
3 dealing with this very sub- 
ject. 

I hope we can get on with the bill and 
consider these items carefully. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. Chairman, I do not mean to be- 
labor this point, but as I tried to point 
out in the time of the gentleman from 
Minnesota he had every reason to be- 
lieve he had the support of the Appro- 
priations Committee on his bill. Like me 
and other Members he would have liked 
to have added funds to numerous pro- 
grams; however, a majority of the com- 
mittee felt that the overceiling for the 
Department was an actual ceiling and we 
were unable to provide funds for that 
reason. While I do not feel as much the 
same way because this year’s budget was 
a reduction of about $36 million below 
appropriations available this year. How- 
ever, since the chairman and the major- 
ity of the committee had gone along so 
far as they had in trying to restore these 
very essential programs eliminated or 
drastically reduced by the budget and 
still stay within the budget total, I felt 
a responsibility instead of trying to make 
an issue and trying to make a little poli- 
tics out of it that I should stand with 
the chairman and with the majority of 
the committee in presenting the bill, and 
in doing that I have foregone the desire 
that I personally would have had and 
did have to enlarge the research program 
and to increase the extension work. I 
think that is the view of our chairman. 
But I do think it would have been better 
had we known or had there been any 
realization that the ceiling could be lifted 
so that the same funds that were con- 
tained in the amendment adopted a 
while ago might have been spelled out 
for specific uses, matters that I spoke of 
in discussing this bill day before yes- 
terday. 

I do say that I certainly have no per- 
sonal objection to this Congress working 
its will on this bill—and may I say I 
have never asked Members to vote for 
anything simply because I had earlier 
voted a certain way. Circumstances and 
situations change. I have always tried 
to set forth the facts as I knew them 
which convinced me and asked the con- 
sideration of the same facts by the Mem- 
bers. In our committee actions the 
majority was working under what we 
thought was a fixed ceiling, and under 
that ceiling our chairman has done a 
very splendid job, I firmly believe. As I 
understand, certain meetings have been 
held and certain agreements have been 
reached since that time and the admin- 
istration or some one in it has decided 
the ceiling can be lifted—and if I under- 
stood correctly, if the ceiling is to be 
lifted, we can give very fine arguments 
supporting increased funds requested in 
a series of amendments. I do say they 
would have been further strengthened 
had we been able to develop in the hear- 
ings where the funds were actually going 
to be used in more detail rather than 
to add them here as part of a large 
sum on the floor. We did not do that 
because we had too low a ceiling to see 
how we could include them under the 
ceiling. 

Apparently the ceiling is raised now, 
and I want to say again that I do not 
speak for the chairman of our sub- 
committee. We were faced with a hard 
job. I mean it is labor to try to hold 
back on requests for programs in which 
we believe. One of the hardest jobs in 
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the world is to turn your friends down in 
Congress, in an effort to try to hold the 
line. Our job along that line is the most 
thankless job you can think of. I hope 
that I have given, and that in the future 
I can give, you the facts as I see them, 
the reasons I believe as I do and ask you 
to think of the facts and try to get you to 
see them as I see them. That is all I 
have ever tried to do, and I have done 
that. I know you will vote as you please 
as I have done since I have been here. 
I hope you will adopt any amendment, 
always, that you may wish to. I have 
tried to point out the circumstances un- 
der which this bill was written. Circum- 
stances now have changed. It is to be 
regretted that such change was not made 
before. 

May I conclude by saying that any 
money that is added in this bill in the 
House for research, extension, includ- 
ing experiment stations, now that the 
ceiling has been lifted, will largely have 
been gotten because of the fine action of 
our chairman and our subcommittee in 
restoring funds to these vital and essen- 
tial action programs, so the extension 
and research can come in here and ask 
for the money and get it on its merits 
without its being at the expense of the 
other programs in the Department which 
are equally necessary. The increase, in 
my humble judgment, will come from the 
fact that we on the committee have seen 
to it that these regular programs are 
carried on and that, in addition, these 
other fine programs can travel on at an 
increased level on their own merits. 

Those interested in research, includ- 
ing State experiment stations, and ex- 
tension may never realize it, but my 
increase in funds for these programs 
which may be obtained will come from 
the foresight and courage of the chair- 
man of our subcommittee and the mem- 
bers in restoring the funds for action 
programs taken away by the budget, 
reducing those programs and giving the 
money in increases for extension, and so 
forth. It is my firm belief that had the 
subcommittee not restored funds to 
action programs and had the issue been 
presented to the Congress as the Budget 
Bureau recommended, reduce one group 
to add to the other, extension, and so 
forth, would have lost. They have 
gained by the way the subject has been 
handled. 

May I conclude by saying, vote as you 
please. I know you are going to do 
that, and that is perfectly satisfactory 
to me, as it always has been. I am glad 
we have been able to let you vote for 
these increases instead of having you 
faced with voting for at the expense of 
voting against other programs equally 
essential. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr, Chairman, I want to take just a 
minute to explain some statements that 
I think were made in error about the ac- 
tions of our subcommittee. 

Our subcommittee was presented with 
an operating budget for the Department 
of Agriculture which provided funds in 
the amount of $698 million for the regu- 
lar activities of the Department. Our 
subcommittee attempted to keep the ap- 
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propriations going to the Department 
in our bill at the same level as the budg- 
et figure recommended by the Bureau of 
the Budget. The control programs and 
the various action programs, such as the 
Soil Conservation Service were cut down. 
Those cuts were restored by the subcom- 
mittee and at the expense of increases 
that had been recommended by the ad- 
ministration and by the Secretary of 
Agriculture for research and for exten- 
sion services. 

Certainly the executive department 
of our Government has the opportunity 
at any time to review recommendations 
which it has made and if it does come 
up with revisions that are important 
enough and meritorious enough to go 
beyond the budget figures, certainly we 
should consider the requests. That is 
what we are doing here today in sev- 
eral amendments that will be offered. 
There has been no amendment that I 
have seen which proposes a higher figure 
than was in the budget as originally sub- 
mitted by the Bureau of the Budget. 
Hearings have been had on those items 
and consideration given the figures 
which will be recommended in the var- 
ious amendments I have seen thus far. 

May I say that our subcommittee 
chairman, the members on the minority 
side and on the majority side of our 
subcommittee, worked hard to keep the 
budget within the limitations. Certainly 
our chairman is correct in saying that 
we would have been headed for much 
more serious trouble on the floor of the 
House if we had brought in the cuts 
in the action programs, the Soil Conser- 
vation Service and in many of the other 
recommendations of the Budget Bureau. 
We would have had many complaints 
from all of our colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle. 

The chairman of our subcommittee is 
certainly a real friend of agriculture. 
He has been very helpful, he has been 
very thoughtful, he has helped me at 
all times, which I appreciate, and I want 
him to know that there were no members 
from our subcommittee who attended 
any meeting at the White House on 
Saturday. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, it is with some reluc- 
tance that I speak to the committee to- 
day because all during the hearings we 
have had the finest relationship be- 
tween members of our Subcommittee on 
Agricultural Appropriations. We have 
looked at these matters which affect the 
great agricultural interests of the United 
States and we have approached them in 
a strictly nonpartisan way. I do not 
mean to imply that we have agreed on all 
items. We of necessity have disagreed 
on a great number of occasions. But we 
have resolved our differences in a 
friendly way. 

I want you to know, too, that the 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Appro- 
priations is not washing any dirty linen 
on the floor of the House today. Among 
ourselves we are still in the greatest ac- 
cord and we have the friendliest feeling 
toward one another. Neither do I intend 
to impose or inject myself into the poli- 
cies on the other side of the aisle. I 
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have a number of friends over there, and 
I do not intend to get into a partisanship 
argument today. 

Mr. Chairman, I do want to say this in 
defense, if you will, of my subcommittee 
chairman: That I have never served 
with anyone who has treated me any 
more friendly than the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN] has. 
I have never served with anybody who is 
more sincere than is the gentleman from 
Minnesota. I have never served with 
anyone who all through the years has 
such a high reputation as is enjoyed oy 
my colleague in the Seventh District and 
the whole State of Minnesota because 
of his interest in agriculture. I want 
you to know that on a number of occa- 
sions I have differed with him on a num- 
ber of items, but on agriculture we have 
seen fit to go down the road together. 
Very, very seldom does anything come 
up that we do not wholeheartedly agree 
on, because we know that those items are 
in the interest of the welfare of the peo- 
ple of this country. 

I do not mean to propose to the mem- 
bers of this committee that they should 
deny you in any way whatsoever the 
privilege of offering amendments. I 
learned a long time ago that I did not 
have a corner on all the intelligence and 
that other people had ideas that were 
good ideas; ideas for the benefit of all of 
us, and I certainly hope if any member 
of this committee has any ideas that will 
meet both the fiscal position and the po- 
sition of agriculture, that those amend- 
ments will be offered today. I want you 
to know that as far as your subcommit- 
tee is concerned, I heard long before I 
came on the Subcommittee on Agricul- 
ture Appropriations of the leniency, you 
might say, as some Members expressed 
it, that the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN] and the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN], 

_ were extravagant when it came to mak- 
ing expenditures for agriculture. I 
heard that. It is a little difficult for 
me to understand how some of the peo- 
ple who have talked so vehemently in 
terms of economy all of a sudden change 
today and say, as I understand, that the 
lid is off; spend what you want to for 
agriculture. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I was trying to say a 
moment ago that I think every Member 
of this House appreciates the very 
splendid services which the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN] 
and the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTEN] have rendered to the cause of 
agriculture through the years. Certainly 
I have the kindest of feelings and the 
highest regard for both of our beloved 
friends and I am sure that all of us are 
grateful to them for having so well pre- 
pared and presented the bill now before 
us. I am, however, mindful of the fact 
that while they are both grand cham- 
pions of the cause of agriculture there 
are others here who are likewise in- 
terested in the many great problems of 
the Department of Agriculture and 
sincerely believe that the budget recom- 
mendations for agricultural research and 
education should be accepted and ap- 
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proved and that other items in the bill 
should be increased. The fact that only 
one amendment has been adopted is cer- 
tainly not an indication that the House 
wants to take the lid off of this bill or 
that the House leadership intends to sit 
by and approve all the amendments that 
are presented. What I said a moment 
ago, I said it sincerely. I know that 
down in the hearts of the gentleman 
from Minnesota and the gentleman from 
Mississippi they are both for an ex- 
panded research program for agriculture, 
and I believe that they are both for an 
expanded program in the Extension 
Service. Unfortunately—and I say it 
was unfortunate—the gentleman from 
Minnesota and the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi were not taken into the counsels 
of the party when they discussed the 
importance of these two amendments, 
one of which I understand will be pre- 
sented later. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. My understanding and 
my information is that there has been 
no conference at the White House at 
which Members of Congress were present 
in connection with this bill. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. A great many things 
have been said here today involving me. 
I do not want to inject myself into this, 
but I hope we may be able to get along 
here today and do what needs to be done. 

I spoke to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN], about these 
proposals days and days ago. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. That is 
correct; about 3 weeks back. 

Mr. HALLECK. About putting these 
very items in the bill, I want to be fair 
about this. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. May I say 
that Mr. HALLECK did so and that as a 
result of his conversation with me $342 
million additional was put in at certain 
places in the bill for extension, for which 
I have a great regard. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I am 
glad the gentleman said that there was 
no inclination on anybody’s part to take 
the lid off on spending. The committee 
kept within the limit of the budget as it 
was sent down. In doing that, they 
shifted from certain items over to cer- 
tain other items which, in their judg- 
ment and discretion, seemed to be the 
wise thing to do. All we are saying here 
today, as I understand it, is that in 4 or 5 
or maybe 6 instances, totaling not to ex- 
ceed 11 or 12 million dollars, certain of 
these programs that have been earnestly 
requested, not only by the administra- 
tion but by our farm friends all over the 
country, would be put into the bill. Itis 
true that that would add 10 or 11 or 12 
million dollars to a bill calling for $698 
million. But I do not believe that that is 
fiscal irresponsibility. Far be it from 
me to think anything of that sort. 
Rather do I think that it is simply a 
recognition of the situation that should 
be met here, without rancor, without 
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recrimination, and without any personal 
feelings, may I say to my friend from 
Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN], be- 
cause I have the same high regard for 
him that has been expressed by other 
Members. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, all of 
us realize that what has happened is 
rather unusual, and I can appreciate 
fully what the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. HALLECK] has said. It is rather 
unusual for the majority leader to find 
himself differing with a chairman of a 
committee. But, after all, that is not 
going to cause this House to lose any 
respect or love for Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
or Mr. WHITTEN, nor is it going to cause 
this House to go haywire and tear this 
bill to pieces. I have no desire to do that. 
But I honestly and sincerely believe that 
what we did in the matter of increasing 
funds for research was the correct thing 
todo. There is one thing I certainly can 
approve of which Mr. Benson recom- 
mended, and which I understand the 
President included in one of his mes- 
sages to Congress. The President has 
gone all out for an expanded research 
program. It is only natural for all of 
us in the House to expect the adminis- 
tration to take the position it has taken 
with reference to these two items. 
When we increase funds for the Ex- 
tension Service, we are rendering a serv- 
ice to the ultimate consumers of agri- 
cultural products in every district in this 
Nation. The same is true in the matter 
of research. 

It has been stated here that it has not 
been spelled out in the Hunter amend- 
ment just how the money will be used. 
It is not spelled out in the bill, it is not 
spelled out in the report. But every- 
body knows what this money will be 
spent for. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an ad- 
ditional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. On Monday it was in- 
dicated that we would not have too many 
unanimous requests for extension of 
time. We have had quite a few. I ap- 
preciate the attitude of the gentleman 
and I appreciate his position on the 
Committee on Agriculture. Certainly he 
should have the opportunity to say what 
he has in mind. 

Perhaps somebody will accuse me of 
pressure now, but I have been accused 
of so many things that I have gotten used 
to it, and it does not make any difference. 
I know that a great many of the Mem- 
bers want to complete this bill today. I 
had hoped that we could do it, and on 
tomorrow take up some matters that are 
not too controversial. A great many 
people have a great many miles to cover, 
to start their Easter recess, if they want 
to get home. Ido hope that we may con- 
clude this bill at a reasonable hour this 
evening. 

Mr. COOLEY. I shall try to be very 
brief. 
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Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I vield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER. I have served here 
only a little less than 4 years. I have 
never had the feeling at any time that if 
I voted on an amendment that would 
raise the total called for by a bill by $2 
million, when that total was some $700 
million, that I was offering an affront 
to any member of a committee that had 
reported the bill. Certainly in the vote 
on this amendment, when I voted with 
150 other Members of this House, I had 
no feeling that I was giving any personal 
affront to anybody who had anything to 
do with bringing this bill out and I 
would not so take it. 

Mr. COOLEY. I appreciate what the 
gentleman has said, and I am sure the 
other Members share his views in that 
regard. 

I should like to say this to the House, 
Mr. Chairman, before this matter was 
brought to the attention of the House, I 
conferred with Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN 
and Mr. WITTEN and with my own 
chairman, Mr. Hope. I wanted to intro- 
duce the amendment which was offered 
by Mr. Hunter, and I am glad that he 
has offered his amendment. Actually I 
did not desire to start a great fight since 
I felt certain that tine bill was in friendly 
hands but now that the amendment has 
been adopted I hope that everyone will 
be pleased with the action taken. 

In the last few days I have put in the 
Recom, in the hope that some Members 
of the House might have a chance to 
read it, information and facts indicating 
just what we contemplate doing in 
North Carolina. You cannot say that 
we do not have a program and are not 
ready, anxious, and willing to go forward 
and spend this money properly in the 
interests of agriculture. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. The increases that were 
made in the last amendment and the 
purposes for which those funds are used 
are spelled out in our committee hear- 
ings. They were presented to us by the 
Department. That is true for the in- 
creases that will come up as to the 
State experiment stations and also for 
the Extension Service. 

Mr. COOLEY. I think the House gen- 
erally understands just what the gen- 
tleman has said. This additional money 
will be used for the same purposes, only 
it will be a more intensified program. 

Mr. LAIRD. These are the figures 
presented by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and justified in the testimony be- 
fore our committee, so these very same 
figures have been justified in the commit- 
tee hearings. 

Mr. COOLEY. And they were justi- 
fied by officials of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

In North Carolina we have a program. 
We call it Nickles for Know-How. We 
tax fertilizer 5 cents a ton and we tax 
grain 5 cents a ton. We raised $140,000 
with which to match these Federal funds. 
We have another program in the eastern 
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part of the State called Pennies for 
Peanuts. So the farmers themselves 
are making a contribution far greater 
than the contribution that is going to be 
made by the Federal Government to 
these programs. They are worthy of 
every dollar we have spent. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. MARSHALL. May I say to the 
distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina, who has served agriculture so 
well, that I believe there might be a bit 
of misunderstanding here. The Sub- 
committee on Agricultural Appropria- 
tions is so firmly convinced that the 
extension work is vital and necessary to 
this country that I am sure no member 
of the subcommittee will oppose the 
amendment to increase it. That is al- 
most inconceivable. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am glad to hear that. 
I compliment the gentleman on his con- 
tributions to the cause of agriculture. 
He has been one of the firm and fast 
friends of agriculture ever since he has 
been in Congress. 

I was expressing the hope to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TEN] that he would join with the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL 
ANDERSEN] and accept this extension 
amendment and get it over with so we 
can get on with the bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. Do I correctly under- 
stand the gentleman to say that he would 
prefer to have money for research in 
preference to feeding hungry children? 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman cannot 
put words in my mouth. I shall gladly 
vote to increase funds for the school- 
lunch program. Certainly my friend 
from West Virginia must know that I 
have consistently supported the school- 
lunch program. In fact, it originated in 
our Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if we could not get to the point where 
we could limit debate here. The debate 
on this has run almost an hour, and I 
would think that is long enough. I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair may say 
to the gentleman that there is no amend- 
ment pending. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe any- 
body in this House is opposed to re- 
search. I think we are all for any funds 
which will bring about any improvement 
in agriculture. We are all in favor of 
the work of the extension service. I 
hope that the ceiling has been lifted and 
that we can now appropriate some more 
money for many of these programs. I 
want to say, and I am basing this next 
statement on the statement made by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL 
ANDERSEN], chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, and that is about this confer- 
ence that was held down at the White 
House. If that conference was held, 
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and if that pressure was put on, which 
was indicated has been put on here, I 
want to say that is one of the most 
flagrant interferences with the legisla- 
tive by the executive that I have seen 
during my 5 years in Congress. I am 
also afraid that if that kind of pressure 
has been applied, then also there have 
been some side deals made. We have 
heard that this administration is for a 
balanced budget. I am for them bal- 
ancing the budget 100 percent, but I am 
not in favor of any deals being made 
saying, let us give the money to this 
program here and then to have someone 
else say, let us take it away from some 
of these other programs. I think it isa 
matter of record, which this committee 
has made here, that this administra- 
tion has not been friendly to some of 
the programs that the subcommittee saw 
fit to include in this bill I think we 
might as well face the facts. If this 
administration is interested in balancing 
the budget, and if they are interested in 
keeping within this ceiling, as they indi- 
cated they were when they sent down 
the budget recommendation to this com- 
mittee, I do not think we are going too 
far afield when we suggest that there 
might be some inclination to cut off the 
funds that will be appropriated for these 
purposes, such as the school lunch pro- 
gram, forestry, soil conservation, animal 
disease, pest control, and other programs 
of that kind which, I feel, are necessary 
for agriculture. I will go along with 
you on this bill, raising it as high as 
you want for agriculture. I want to go 
on record as saying that I am going to 
go along and vote for the proposed 
amendments that will be offered as well 
as for these other programs which have 
been cut out by the executive depart- 
ment, and reinstated by the committee. 
I think the Congress is entitled to work 
its will. We have tried to work the will 
of the Congress through our subcom- 
mittee. I want somebody here today to 
give me some assurance—the people who 
were in on these deals down at the 
White House—that the Secretary of 
Agriculture will not try to defy the will 
of Congress and attempt to reduce those 
funds which we will appropriate for the 
school lunch program; and that the 
funds will not be cut out of the soil con- 
servation work, the forestry work, and 
animal disease and pest control and 
thinks like that. I want to know if the 
chairman of the subcommittee can give 
me that assurance. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. If the 
gentleman will turn to the top of page 4 
of the report, you will find the unani- 
mous agreement of the subcommittee 
which is as follows: 

The committee would like to impress on 
the Department that it is the authority and 
responsibility of the Congress to determine 
the scope of the various programs within 
the Department. The committee welcomes 
legitimate savings, but does not agree with 
impounding of funds where it destroys the 
intent of Congress as to size and nature of 
the programs of such agencies as the Soil 


Conservation Service, the Farmers Home 
Administration, the Rural Electrification 
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Administration, the Forest Service, and the 
pest and disease control activities. 


I am sure, Mr. Jones, that my entire 
subcommittee is 100 percent in back of 
me on that particular statement as a 
statement of policy. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Then, as a 
matter of fact, since the administration, 
apparently, does not stand with you on 
some of your other actions, do you think 
you can make them stand with you on 
this statement that you have written in 
there? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I cannot 
make the executive department do any- 
thing. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I know that 
you cannot, Mr. ANDERSEN, and that is 
why I make this statement here today, 
and I think the majority of the people, 
including myself, who are for the re- 
search and other things, are just as 
strong for your school-lunch program 
and these other programs. We want to 
see that that money is spent and not re- 
tained in order to bring about a balanced 
budget, since it is apparent that the ad- 
ministration has abandoned its plan to 
have a balanced budget, and has through 
its spokesman on the floor of the House 
given notice that it is not necessary for 
the Committee on Appropriations to ob- 
serve any budget limitations in making 
appropriations for research, the exten- 
sion service and apparently other pro- 
grams of the Department of Agriculture. 
Today the House will give not only its 
approval, but its direction to the spend- 
ing of certain funds and when this bill is 
finally passed we will see to what extent 
the executive respects the wishes of the 
legislative branch of the Government. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Moss: On page 
3, line 10, strike out 817,461,380“ and insert 
“$17,496,580.” 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Does this 
amendment come too late? 

The CHAIRMAN. This amendment 
is in the paragraph which has been 
read. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. TABER. Was an amendment 
adopted to this figure? 

The CHAIRMAN. There was no 
amendment pending prior to the one 
just offered. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, may we have the amend- 
ment again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 10, strike out the sum and 
insert “$17,496,580.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. Moss] is recog- 
nized in support of his amendment, 
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Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to restore to 
the original amount recommended by 
the Department the funds for eradica- 
tion of Hall’s scale. In offering the 
amendment I want to assure the chair- 
man of the subcommittee that it is not 
critically offered. Hall's scale disease, 
which attacks fruit trees, is present in 
only two counties in the United States 
at the present time, the counties of Yolo 
and Butte, in California. However, this 
is a disease which could thrive climat- 
ically in any area of the United States. 

I know the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee will contend that my State has 
been placed on notice that the program 
of Federal assistance for the eradica- 
tion of this disease would be discon- 
tinued. We find in our efforts to control 
that the terminal period, the cut-off 
date, does not guarantee us that we will 
successfully combat this disease. 

In California we are on the verge of 
controlling Hall's scale. In the past we 
have resorted to sandblasting of trees. 
We have tried every possible method of 
control. We feel that if the program is 
continued at the present level, the level 
requested by my State, that we will suc- 
cessfully solve the problem of adequate 
control. 

I would like to point out that there is 
Federal responsibility in connection with 
the outbreak of Hall’s scale in the 
counties in my district. It first ap- 
peared in a United States plant induc- 
tion station in Chico, Calif.; the intro- 
duction by the Federal Government of 
new varieties in California resulted in 
the first spread of this scale. It has 
affected adversely a number of trees in 
the orchards in my district and the 
district of my neighbor in California, 
Mr. ENGLE. The amount is $35,200. 
My State is providing its share of the 
funds to continue this program. While 
I realize it is not a momentous problem 
for this House, I feel that I have the 
responsibility to bring to your attention 
the facts in connection with this disease 
and the problems in controlling it, and 
point out to you the Federal responsi- 
bility involved and ask your support of 
the amendment, in order that the pro- 
gram may continue at an adequate level. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. I think 
the Committee is entitled to some ex- 
planation. 

I would like to call attention to some- 
thing which the Committee perhaps does 
not know, but under the very able lead- 
ership of our colleague from Mississippi 
[Mr. WHITTEN], we investigated the For- 
est Service some 3 years ago. In that 
investigation we found that this was a 
program that should be terminated, and 
we so stated in our report. 

It has been our intention to see that 
this program is terminated, but we feel 
that the subcommittee does have some 
responsibility to the Committee of the 
Whole in this matter. That is the rea- 
son for the committee’s action on this 
item. I might say further that the 
amounts that the State of California has 
been providing are not large enough to 
be called matching funds. We are very 
sympathetic to the eradication of this 
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scale, and I believe the committee's ac- 
tion does make sense in this connection. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN, I yield. 

Mr. MOSS. Does the gentleman 
grant that the original outbreak of this 
disease did occur at the Federal plant in- 
spection station in California? 

Mr. HORAN. That is correct and that 
was a rather persuading reason when we 
wrote in funds for it. 

Mr. MOSS. The problem still con- 
tinues in my State and we are still re- 
quired under State law to spend the tax- 
payers’ funds to take care of this prob- 
lem originally introduced at the Federal 
station. 

Mr. HORAN. A very small amount 
by the State of California that is true, 
but we feel that the committee had some 
responsibility in this item since we pro- 
vided 3 years ago that this infestation 
should be cleaned up. They are making 
headway on it and it should be cleaned 
up soon. We have allowed the funds 
for the cleanup operation. 

Mr. MOSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the cleanup operation has 
not been successful as yet. The prob- 
lem is still as great as it was when it 
was originally brought before this House. 

Mr. HORAN. It has not been com- 
pleted; that is the reason we have 
allowed these funds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Meat inspection: For carrying out the pro- 
visions of laws relating to Federal inspection 
of meat and meat-food products; $14,190,000, 


PAYMENTS TO STATES, HAWAII, ALASKA, AND 
PUERTO RICO 


For payments to the States, Hawail, Alaska, 
and Puerto Rico to be paid quarterly in ad- 
vance where applicable, to carry into effect 
the provisions of the following acts relating 
to agricultural experiment stations: 

Hatch Act, the act approved March 2, 1887 
(7 U. S. C. 362, 363, 365, 368, 377-379), $720,- 
000; Adams Act, the act approved March 16, 
1906 (7 U. S. C. 369) , $720,000; Purnell Act, the 
act approved February 24, 1925 (7 U. S. C. 
361, 366, 370, 371, 373-376, 380, 382), $2,880,- 
000; Bankhead-Jones Act, title I of the act 
approved June 29, 1935 (7 U. S. C. 427-427g), 
sections 3 and 5, $2,863,708, and sections 9 
and 11 of said act as added by the act of 
August 14, 1946 (7 U. S. C. 427h, 427j), in- 
cluding administration by the Office of Ex- 
periment Stations in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, $7,500,000, no part 
of which latter amount shall be used for 
beginning construction of any building cost- 
ing in excess of $15,000; Hawaii, the act ap- 
proved May 16, 1928 (7 U. S. C. 386-386b), 
extending the benefits of certain acts of 
Congress to the Territory of Hawaii, $90,000; 
Alaska, the act approved February 23, 1929 
(7 U. S. C. 386c) , extending the benefits of the 
Hatch Act to the Territory of Alaska, $15,000, 
and the provisions of section 2 of the act 
approved June 20, 1936, as amended (7 
U. S. C. 369a), extending the benefits of the 
Adams and Purnell Acts to the Territory of 
Alaska, $75,000; Puerto Rico, the act ap- 
proved March 4, 1931, as amended (7 U. S. C. 
386d-886f) , extending the benefits of certain 
acts of Congress to Puerto Rico, $90,000; sec- 
tion 204 (b) of the Agricultural Marketing 
Act, the act approved August 14, 1946 (7 
U. S. C. 1623), $500,000; in all payments to 
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States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico, 
$15,453,708. 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN (interrupt- 
ing the reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw my ear- 
lier request that the entire bill be read in 
detail. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk continued reading the bill. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CEDERBERG: 

On page 4, line 24, strike out “$7,500,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof 811,500,000.“ 

On page 5, line 16, strike out “$15,435,708” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$19,453,708.” 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to explain this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to join with 
others who have preceded me in com- 
mending the committee for its fine work 
on this agriculture appropriation bill. 

I fully realize the difficulty in appro- 
priating funds to carry on the work of 
agriculture, because of its many intricate 
problems. 

I offer this amendment to raise the 
amount provided in the bill for payments 
to States to carry on the work of experi- 
ment stations by $4 million, because I 
feel it is in the best interest not only of 
the farmer himself, but the consumer as 
well. It is my firm belief that this addi- 
tional sum will make this appropriation 
bill even better than it is at the present 
time. 

Iam sure all Members of the House are 
interested in a logical expansion of the 
research program in agriculture. Fur- 
ther, as stated many times, the real hope 
for the long-range solution of the prob- 
lems of agriculture lies in adequate re- 
search. The fruits of research of today 
are often not apparent for a year or 
years. But no one can deny that past 
research in this field, as well as in others, 
has a direct effect upon our standard of 
living today. 

This proposal to increase the appro- 
priation is in line with the President’s 
program to expand research and exten- 
sion services in agriculture. We all talk 
a good deal about our interest in re- 
search, but very often we fail to take ac- 
tion, and here is an opportunity to take 
the necessary steps to provide an ex- 
panding and continuing research pro- 
gram at our State experiment stations. 

I might say that it is a well-known fact 
that research in the field of agriculture 
lags behind that in most other fields, and 
this increase in appropriation will be a 
step in the right direction to correct this 
great difference. 

This is a program which the Federal 
Government carries on in cooperation 
with the States, and the information 
gained at one State experiment station 
is available to all the other States. The 
money that has been appropriated in the 
past for this field has provided outstand- 
ing results. I might also state that the 
States put up three or four dollars to 


every one the Federal Government ap- 
propriates. 
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I appreciate that the committee has 
agreed to accept this amendment, and I 
am confident that the use of these funds 
will make possible expansion in the re- 
search program, which is so essential in 
helping to solve our agriculture prob- 
lems. We should also not lose sight of 
the fact that this research has a direct 
effect upon the consumer in providing 
him with not only better products, but 
greater efficiency in their production, 
which ultimately reduces their cost to 
the consumer. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I believe there is no 
objection to the gentleman’s amendment 
on this side. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I think there 
ought to be some very brief remarks re- 
garding this amendment. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. It is the attitude on this 
side of the subcommittee, at least, that 
we are in agreement on this amendment. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Then let us save 
time and vote it up. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CEDERBERG]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and revise and 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

For purposes of clarification I would 
like to have the following statement ap- 
pear in the proceedings for today. It is 
regrettable that in the debate today some 
controversy has arisen among friends of 
agriculture. In speaking in the House 
last Monday, I made the following state- 
ment: 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN and Mr. WHITTEN 
and those who serve with them on the sub- 
committee have served the interests of Amer- 
ican agriculture through the years with un- 
swerying loyalty and, I might say, with great 
skill and effectiveness. 


When this bill which provides for the 
annual appropriation for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations for final action 
last Friday, April 9, I arose in the com- 
mittee and expressed general approval 
of the bill but stated that I felt the full 
budget estimate for research and for ex- 
tension should have been included and 
that I would probably offer an amend- 
ment in the House of Representatives to 
restore the budget figures. 

Several weeks ago I stated publicly 
that I felt the bill should include the 
full budget estimate for these purposes, 
and I so informed some of my friends 
in Texas and elsewhere. I had drawn 
an amendment and was prepared to of- 
fer it to the bill today but, by reason 


Chairman, 
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of a previous understanding, the amend- 
ment was offered by the able gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CEDERBERG]. I am 
pleased that the amendment is being 
adopted and that the additional funds 
are being provided. I think it would be 
difficult to exaggerate the importance 
of agricultural research, and I believe 
the action taken here today will be in 
188 best interests of American agricul- 
ure. 

I feel that I must say again that I 
have the deepest appreciation and re- 
spect for the subcommittee headed by 
the able gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
H. CARL ANDERSEN]. I am sorry about 
the misunderstandings which have 
arisen, I wish a way could have been 
found to avoid them because the sub- 
committee should be praised for its work 
and should in no way be subjected to 
censure. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Foot-and-mouth and other contagious dis- 
eases of animals and poultry 


Eradication activities: For expenses neces- 
sary in the arrest and eradication of foot- 
and-mouth disease, rinderpest, contagious 
pleuropneumonia, or other contagious or 
infectious diseases of animals, or European 
fowl pest and similar diseases in poultry, 
including the payment of claims growing 
out of destruction of animals (including 
poultry) affected by or exposed to, or of 
materials contaminated by or exposed to, any 
such disease, when there has been com- 
pliance with all lawful quarantine regula- 
tions, and for foot-and-mouth disease and 
rinderpest programs undertaken pursuant 
to the provisions of the act of February 28, 
1947, and the act of May 29, 1884, as amended 
(JU. S. C. 391; 21 U. S. C. 111-122), including 
expenses in accordance with section 2 of said 
act of February 28, 1947, the Secretary may 
transfer from other appropriations or funds 
available to the bureaus, corporations, or 
agencies of the Department such sums as he 
may deem necessary, but not to exceed $2,- 
650,000 for eradication of vesicular exan- 
thema of swine, to be available only in an 
emergency which threatens the livestock or 
poultry industry of the country, and any 
unexpended balances of funds transferred 
under this head in the next preceding fiscal 
year shall be merged with such transferred 
amounts: Provided, That, except for pay- 
ments made pursuant to said act of February 
28, 1947, the payment for animals may be 
made on appraisement based on the meat, 
egg-production, dairy, or breeding value, but 
in case of appraisement based on breeding 
value no appraisement of any animal shall 
exceed three times its meat, egg-production, 
or dairy value and, except in case of an 
extraordinary emergency to be determined 
by the Secretary, the payment by the United 
States shall not exceed one-half of any such 
appraisements: Provided further, That this 
appropriation shall be subject to applicable 
provisions contained in the item “Salaries 
and expenses, Agricultural Research Service.” 

Research: For expenses necessary for re- 
search authorized by the act of April 24, 
1948 (21 U. S. C. 113a), $1,800,000. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and 
Puerto Rico 


For payments for cooperative agricultural 
extension work under the Smith-Lever Act, 
as amended by the act of June 26, 1953 (Pub- 
lic Law 83), $34,597,279; under section 5, 
Clarke-McNary Act (16 U. S. C. 568-568a), 
$88,000; and payments and contracts for 
such work under section 204 (b)—205 of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946 (7 U. S. C. 
1623-1624), $925,000; in all, $35,610,279: Pro- 
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vided, That funds hereby appropriated pur- 
suant to section 3 (c) of the act of June 26, 
1953 (Public Law 83) shall not be paid to 
any State, Hawaii, Alaska, or Puerto Rico 
prior to availability of an equal sum from 
non-Federal sources for expenditure during 
the current fiscal year. 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cotton: On 
page 7, line 10, strike out “$34,597,279" and 
insert in lieu thereof 838,662,000“; and on 
page 11, line 14, strike out the sum and 
insert in lieu thereof “$39,675.” 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. Chairman, I want 
the Members of this House to under- 
stand clearly exactly what my amend- 
ment does. It restores to the bill the 
amount of $4,064,721 for payments to the 
States for the Extension Service, which 
brings the amount in the bill up to the 
original amount recommended by the 
President and by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

May I say that in my opinion this 
amendment goes to the heart of our agri- 
cultural service. The Extension Service 
with its county agents, its home demon- 
strators, and its 4-H Club leaders is the 
keystone of the arch in our agricultural 
structure, Federal, State, and local. 

It is the Extension Service that brings 
to the farmer the results of all the re- 
search and experiments, both public and 
private, and teaches him to avail himself 
of all the aid that this great Nation has 
rendered to agriculture throughout the 
years. The so-called action programs 
including direct payments and subsidies 
have been in many cases desirable and 
necessary, but in the long run they cause 
agriculture to lean upon them for sup- 
port and like the constant use of 
crutches tend to weaken and paralyze. 
The Extension Service on the other hand 
stimulates free enterprise, gives to the 
farmer the tools to work with, and helps 
him to help himself by bringing to his 
door the best expert assistance and ad- 
vice that research and development has 
produced. 

Finally, the Extension Service is and 
always has been based on the theory of 
cooperation and every dollar we appro- 
priate for its support is matched and, in 
some cases, more than matched by local 
contributions. 

I recall with pride that the first speech 
I ever made in this House 8 years ago 
was in support of an appropriation for 
the Extension Service, and with all re- 
spect and admiration for the subcom- 
mittee handling this bill, I believe this 
is one part which should not be cut. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. The amendment the 
gentleman has offered is in keeping with 
the recommendations of the present Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and the present 


administration in power through the 
budget; is that true? 


Mr. COTTON. It is the exact amount 
recommended by the President, by the 
Bureau of the Budget, and by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for this purpose. 

The cooperative Extension Service 
since its authorization in 1914 has been a 
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joint venture sponsored by the Federal 
and State governments. Throughout the 
40-year history of this cooperative rela- 
tionship, there has been a general under- 
standing that the principle of sharing 
costs by the Federal Government and the 
States would be on an equal basis. In 
1946 the Congress appropriated $221 
million which represented 50 percent of 
the total available to the States for car- 
rying on extension work. As evidence 
of what is happening, during the current 
fiscal year the funds made available from 
Federal appropriations amounted to 
$32.2 million. The other partner in 
this enterprise provided $57.4 million. 
Therefore, instead of operating on a basis 
of sharing costs 50/50, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is contributing only 36 percent 
of funds now available for carrying on 
the work. Since 1940 costs of operation 
have risen substantially. While addi- 
tional Federal funds have been made 
available to the States for the conduct of 
extension work, the increase has no- 
where kept pace with the increase in the 
cost of operation or the salary adjust- 
ments required to maintain a competent 
staff of extension workers. 

In terms of the purchasing power of 
the extension dollar, the appropriation 
of $32,150,000 in 1954 would buy one- 
sixth less extension work than the appro- 
priation of $18,500,000 in 1940. 

The Federal Government has a vital 
interest in the work of the cooperative 
extension service because that work con- 
tributes greatly to the welfare of agricul- 
ture and to the carrying out of the Fed- 
eral agricultural programs and policies 
as established by this Congress. Since 
this is a cooperative effort between the 
Federal and State governments, it is just 
and fair that the Federal partner con- 
tribute its share to this educational 
effort. 

Throughout the years the cooperative 
relationships between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States, through their 
land grant colleges, have continued to 
grow in favor with the people and in ef- 
ficiency. Agriculture in America is the 
foundation and cornerstone of free en- 
terprise and democracy found no other 
place in the world. This is due largely to 
the fact that all farm people have access 
to the results of agricultural research 
through the Extension Service. We have 
a responsibility to see that the founda- 
tion of democracy—agriculture—contin- 
ues to remain solid. 

Farmers acceptance of the land grant 
college system and the Extension Service 
has continued to grow over the years. As 
more information has become available 
and farming more complicated, demands 
on the part of farmers for assistance 
from county extension agents has grown 
far beyond the present capacity of ex- 
tension workers to provide. The 8-hour 
day, 40-hour week, and overtime pay are 
not in the vocabulary of the extension 
worker. These men and women. serving 
in their respective counties are in a true 
sense agricultural missionaries or they 
would not make the personal sacrifices 
they are making in order to serve the 
rural people with whom they work. 

The bulk of the funds included in the 
President’s budget for the Extension 
Service is for payments to the States for 
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work out in the counties. This proposed 
increase in payments to the Extension 
Service is to be allocated to the States on 
the basis of formulas established by Con- 
gress. The amount each State receives is 
determined by the ratio farm and rural 
population of each State bear to the total 
farm and rural population in the United 
States. 

The business of farming is vastly dif- 
ferent from what it was 20 or even 10 
years ago. Drastic changes have oc- 
curred in production practices, capital 
requirements, costs and risks, farm busi- 
ness management, and farm family 
living. 

Farmers today face more opportuni- 
ties to increase their productive effi- 
ciency, and more problems in doing so, 
than ever before. 

Along with the opportunities they 
bring to farmers, advances in agricul- 
tural technology present very difficult 
problems and choices tobe made. Farm- 
ers make changes in their production 
plans, use new equipment, and adopt im- 
proved methods in the hope of increasing 
their productive efficiency and their 
incomes. These changes nearly always 
entail more cost, investment, and risk. 
To pay the higher costs and make the 
additional investments, farmers and 
their families are usually obliged to fore- 
go—for the time being at least—things 
they want and need. 

Farm families must assume much 
larger financial risks than just a few 
years ago. Their investment in real 
estate was nearly 3 times as great in 
1953 as in 1940. Their machinery and 
equipment capital was 4% times as much, 
measured in dollars—or 2½ times in 
physical volume. Not only have farmers 
increased their investments to attain ef- 
ficiency but market requirements for 
milk, fruits, and other products have also 
entailed additional capital outlays. Pro- 
viding capital for their own business 
organizations, cooperative and other, has 
also required increased investments. 
Handling these outlays and protecting 
against these risks require many vital 
choices. These choices require complex 
analysis, based on wider and more pre- 
cise knowledge than ever before. 

In considering all these problems farm 
people find themselves continually con- 
fronted with vital and difficult decisions. 
To make a wise choice at each turn of his 
road a farmer needs more and more in- 
formation. Each new decision calls for 
a wider range of knowledge and a higher 
degree of skill in using this knowledge to 
make sound decisions in spite of the un- 
certainties of the future in a constantly 
changing agricultural economy. 

A strengthened extension educational 
service is necessary if sound adjustments 
in American agriculture are to be made 
at each step of the way—if new agricul- 
tural technology is to be fully used and 
soundly integrated into the agricultural 
economy—and if farm people are to be 


able to do their part as citizens, and as 
parents of future citizens. 


Mr. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. The gentleman from 
New Hampshire is absolutely correct. 
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This is the Administration’s budget 
request. 

The present generation of 20 million 
children and youth growing up on farms 
and in rural areas need knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes based on the very 
latest and best technology that science 
has to offer if they are to achieve suc- 
cess in the atomic age ahead of us. Our 
farms, our homes, and the food and 
fiber processing and distribution indus- 
try must not be allowed to sag from 
their high plane of efficiency because 
our youth are not prepared for future 
responsibility. 

OUR FARMS POPULATE THE CITIES 


Our Nation’s breadbasket is also our 
Nation’s nursery. Rural areas have long 
been the rearing and training ground 
for happy, useful citizens and leaders. 
By necessity, half of the children born 
on farms must migrate to urban areas. 
Our cities are fortunate to have these 
additional young people with high ideals, 
wholesome attitudes and industrious 
work habits. 


FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


The 4-H Clubs, sponsored by the Co- 
operative Extension Service of the State 
land-grant colleges and the United 
States Department of Agriculture for 
nearly 50 years, have been building 
better-trained youth, and helping them 
to become better citizens. 4-H Clubs 
are located in every rural county of the 
United States, 


MORE NEED 4-H HELP 


For the last 5 years, the participation 
in 4-H Club work has been about 2 
million. In 1953, the membership was 
2,058,144. In spite of the fact that there 
is an avalanche of children now coming 
to the age of 10 years when they are 
eligible to join these local, community 
4-H Clubs, the Extension Service is 
hampered in its efforts to serve them. 
Only 1 out of 5 farm families now enjoy 
the advantages of 4-H Club work. An 
average county Extension agent carries 
a load of 600 4-H members per year of 
time given to 4-H Club work. 


AGENTS MULTIPLY THEIR EFFORTS 


These Extension agents are making 
efficient use of their time. On the 
average, each multiplies his own efforts 
90-fold by training local volunteer 
leaders who actually serve as the ad- 
visers and teachers for the local clubs. 
This is already an overload for the pres- 
ent Extension staff. But there is a still 
bigger job to do. 

This year, more than 2 million rural 
boys and girls will become 10 years of 
age. Only half of them can have a 4-H 
Club experience because there are not 
enough county extension agents to train 
the leaders and conduct the demonstra- 
tions and organize the work. 


HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 


The 4-H Clubs give training to boys 
and girls in agriculture, homemaking, 
good citizenship, leadership, and commu- 
nity service. For the last 6 years, they 
have also been active with a very im- 
portant program for world understand- 
ing called the International Farm Youth 
Exchange. Over 500 4-H youths have 
lived and worked and shared experiences 
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for 4 to 6 months on farms and in homes 
in 38 countries all over the world. In 
return, young people from other coun- 
tries visited farms in the United States 
as guests of our 4-H members. Not 1 
cent of tax money goes into expenses of 
these grassroots ambassadors. The 
4-H’ers raise the money from them- 
selves or farm organizations or private 
friends of 4-H work. The county and 
State extension workers help organize 
the program but volunteers do the rest. 

Over 50 countries now have youth pro- 
grams patterned after 4-H Clubs. The 
4-H Club emblem, a green four-leaf 
clover, with an “H” on each leaf that 
stands for fourfold development of head, 
heart, hands, and health, can now be 
seen almost anyplace in the free world. 
If its principles and benefits could be 
practiced everywhere, the whole world 
could be improved. 

OLDER YOUTH NEED HELP TOO 


The Extension Service also helps older 
youth who are beyond 4-H Club expe- 
riences. Ten million young men and 
women need help in establishing new 
homes, getting started in farming, serv- 
ing in their communities, and making 
adjustments to changing needs and 
times. Work with these young people 
should also include more assistance in 
marketing, farm and home planning, 
and understanding of public affairs. 
The Extension Service has been asked to 
move forward, in cooperation with farm 
organizations and other rural groups, in 
providing increased help. Here, again, 
additional workers are needed if this ed- 
ucational program is to serve the grow- 
ing needs of more young men and 
women, 

4-H ALUMNI 

There are 18 million 4-H alumni for 
whom a good start in their growing 
years was vitally important. They ac- 
quired an attitude of first looking at re- 
search findings before they made impor- 
tant decisions. They applied factual 
information as they “learned by doing.” 
Through this they developed confidence 
in the strength and status of agriculture 
and rural life in America. These 18 
million citizens are better taxpayers. 
They are better prepared for a happy, 
useful life as a bulwark of strength in 
our democracy. These alumni are 
joining others in asking that the new 
and bigger crop of young rural citizens 
may have the advantages of 4-H and 
other extension work. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I do not know of 
anybody on this side of the aisle that is 
opposed to the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
support the amendment increasing the 
appropriation for the Extension Service 
which is offered by the gentleman from 
New Hampshire [Mr. COTTON]. 

The amendment for this increase in- 
troduced by Mr. Cotton only proposes 
to raise the appropriations to the same 
amount which was recommended by the 
Bureau of the Budget. The Secretary 
of Agriculture, the American Farm Bu- 
reau, and the Grange favor this increased 
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amount. I feel very deeply tha% this 
additional amount is needed and I ap- 
peared before the Appropriations Sub- 
committee asking that the entire amount 
as recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget be approved by the committee. 

I have observed the development of 
the Extension Service for many years. 
I have observed the attitude of the peo- 
ple from my community regarding the 
Extension Service grow from one of 
doubt to an attitude of enthusiastic sup- 
port. I have never heard this Depart- 
ment accused of extravagance or ineffi- 
ciency. I am familiar with the job that 
they are doing, and I want to say that 
I am proud of that job. They need this 
extra money and will make effective use 
of it. Their work has been so effective 
and beneficial in my district, that I know 
of nothing but praise for the work that 
they are doing. They have been of great 
assistance to the farmers and the house- 
wives in every county in my district. In 
my opinion, however, the work that the 
Extension Service is doing for the youth 
is of even greater importance. It is sel- 
dom that I ever have supported an 
amendment to raise an appropriation to 
a greater amount than which is recom- 
mended by the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, for I am a strong advocate of econ- 
omy in Government; but in this case 
I am convinced that it is of utmost im- 
portance that this appropriation be 
raised, as suggested by the amendment, 
so that the Extension Service may func- 
tion properly. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. There is no 
item in this bill more important than 
the item dealing with education. 

I want to commend the Committee 
on Appropriations, particularly this sub- 
committee for increasing the funds for 
the so-called action programs. I am 
sorry that the committee found it neces- 
sary to do this at the expense of funds 
for research and education. Real friends 
of agriculture are not going to consider 
the action and education programs com- 
petitive with each other, and every mem- 
ber of the subcommittee reporting this 
bill is a real friend of agriculture. What 
is needed is an overall increase in the 
budget to supply the funds recommend- 
ed by the Committee for the action pro- 
grams and also to provide the money re- 
quested by the Secretary for research 
and education. 

I supported the amendment to add re- 
search funds. I think the present 
amendment is even more important. 
Education lags behind all other phases of 
agriculture. We need research, but we 
are far behind our knowledge now. The 
one great need, which is being supplied 
too slowly, is better avenues through 
which the things already known can be 
directed to the operating farms of this 
country. Our great land-grant colleges, 
our experimental stations and labora- 
tories, both public and private, our State 
and Federal Departments of Agriculture 
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have vast quantities of knowledge which 
ought to be channeled more effectively 
to our farmers. Our extension service 
should be vastly expanded. We are not 
going forward fast enough. We are hob- 
bling ourselves by being unwilling to 
look beyond our past experiences and 
practices. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, education and ac- 
tion programs are both essential. Both 
should be speeded up. The one way to 
lessen the necessity for action programs 
in the future is to speed up education 
now. This is an important amendment. 
I hope it receives overwhelming support 
from both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
heartily in favor of the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Cotton], and hope that 
it will be adopted unanimously. Last 
year Congress expressed its interest in 
the expansion of the Extension Service 
by passing the act which consolidated all 
of the various acts authorizing the Ex- 
tension Service and which also removed 
any limitations on the amount of funds 
which might be appropriated. 

For a number of years past appropri- 
ations for extension work, as far as the 
Federal Government is concerned, have 
been considerably below the amount 
that could be used effectively. In fact, 
considering the increased costs for car- 
rying on the work, the appropriations 
have made it impossible to increase the 
personnel to anything like the extent 
needed. 

I have always felt that the Extension 
Service as carried on in this country 
through Federal, State, and local coop- 
eration was one of the most important 
educational activities of our time. The 
increase provided by this amendment, 
together with the increased amount al- 
ready contained in the bill, will make it 
possible to further extend 4-H Club ac- 
tivities and to make available to farm 
men and women everywhere the impor- 
tant information that is being developed 
through agricultural research. 

I am happy to say that in Kansas our 
Extension Service, under the direction of 
Louis Williams and his associates, is do- 
ing splendid work. The States and local 
communities have been very generous 
in providing their share of the funds; 
in fact, they have provided far more 
than required under the matching pro- 
visions of the law. With the additional 
sums that will be made available under 
this bill I am sure that we will have a 
splendid increase in extension activities 
in Kansas during the next fiscal year. 

I urge the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment by the 
gentleman from New Hampshire. There 
is no finer work being carried on any- 
where in the country today than that 
which is being done through the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service. The educa- 
tion of our farm population in problems 
relating to the farm and farm living is 
highly desirable and absolutely essential. 
We must make farm life attractive to 
the farm youth of America if we are 
going to keep our boys and girls on the 
farm. The rapid decrease in farm popu- 
lation presents a real problem. Why 
should we be niggardly in providing ade- 
quate funds for an agency in govern- 
ment which is directly responsible for 
making farm life more interesting and 
attractive? I need not tell you that 
Iowa is the leading agricultural State of 
the Union. We are a strictly rural State 
with practically all of our land under 
cultivation. We have 99 counties so im- 
agine my amazement when I recently 
discovered that 30 out of the 99 coun- 
ties of Iowa are without home demon- 
stration agents. These are the people 
who carry on the extension work with 
the farm women of our great State. 
Each of the 99 counties of Iowa is en- 
titled to have a home demonstration 
agent, and the reason that 30 counties 
today are without home demonstration 
agents is simply because the Congress 
has not appropriated enough money to 
make this possible. Furthermore, I was 
amazed to find that 70 out of the 99 
counties of Iowa are without youth 
assistants under the Extension Service. 
That means that only 29 out of the 99 
counties of Iowa have youth assistant 
4-H Club leaders. Can you think of 
anything more important than the work 
which the 4-H Clubs are doing for the 
farm boys and girls of America? I 
want every county in Iowa to have a 
home demonstration agent. I also want 
every county in Iowa to have a youth 
assistant for 4-H Club work. It cannot 
be done without adequate appropria- 
tions and lack of funds is the reason 
why we have these vacancies. If you 
really believe in the work of the Exten- 
sion Service in all of its phases, includ- 
ing the work being done for the 4-H 
Clubs, you will vote for this amendment. 

Iam glad that the Hunter amendment 
was adopted. The State of Iowa is vital- 
ly interested in agricultural research. 
Our entire economy depends upon the 
welfare of the farmer and of agriculture. 
Most of Iowa land is under cultivation. 
We produce corn, oats, barley, soybeans, 
flax, and hay, among other crops. We 
also lead in the field of hogs, cattle, poul- 
try, and sheep. Iowa is also one of the 
leading dairy States. The future of Iowa 
agriculture depends largely upon agri- 
cultural research. We must find new by- 
products for corn and other grains and 
must improve our methods of raising 
livestock. Only research can give us the 
answer to such problems. 

I have consistently supported adequate 
appropriations for agricultural research 
and believe the expenditure of such 
money to be a sound investment. If the 
benefits of research do not inure to us 


directly they certainly will inure to the 
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coming generations of American farm- 
ers. Specifically we need more research 
in combatting the corn borer, a pest 
which does immeasurable damage to our 
corn crop, We are developing new oat 
varieties at Iowa State College, and it is 
essential that this splendid work con- 
tinue at its maximum. The swine-feed- 
ing experiments are highly important, in 
that Iowa is the leading hog-producing 
State of the country. The question of 
commercial fertilizer has also come to 
the fore in Iowa during recent years. We 
want to know where fertilizer should be 
used, the kind to be used, and how much 
should be used. We want to know 
whether it is best to spread the fertilizer 
on the land or to place it in the furrows 
between the corn rows. Much remains 
to be done in this field, and only research 
can give us the needed answers. The 
question of grain driers and corn driers 
is important to the farmers of Iowa. We 
must find the best method of drying our 
grain and corn at the least possible ex- 
pense. The methods now employed in 
drying corn are too expensive and cum- 
bersome. Research into the further use 
of corn stocks opens a wide field of ex- 
ploration. Many of the byproducts of 
corn are already being utilized, but much 
more can and must be done. 

Research may well contribute to re- 
ducing our agricultural surplus problem. 
Certainly when new uses are found for 
these products the surplus problem will 
diminish in proportion. Continued and 
expanded research in the field of Iowa 
agriculture will mean millions of dollars 
to the farm economy of Iowa and the 
Nation’s agriculture in general, Proper 
research always takes money, and lots 
of it. In my judgment, it is a false econ- 
omy to deny all the funds that are need- 
ed to carry on the splendid work in agri- 
cultural research which has been going 
on throughout the years. The Hunter 
amendment now adopted gives us the 
amount of money for research recom- 
mended by the budget and requested by 
the administration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. COTTON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Federal Extension Service 

Administration and coordination: For ad- 
Ministration of the Smith-Lever Act, as 
amended by the act of June 26, 1953 (Public 
Law 83), section 5 of the Clarke-McNary 
Act (16 U. S. C. 568-568a), and extension as- 
pects of the Agricultural Marketing Act of 
1946 (7 U. S. C. 1621-1627), and to coordi- 
nate and provide program leadership for the 
extension work of the Department and the 
several States, Territories, and insular pos- 
sessions, $1,381,235. 

Penalty mail: For costs of penalty mail for 
cooperative extension agents, $1,885,000. 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Fonp: 

On page 8, line 3, strike out “$1,381,235” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$1,925,000.” 

Page 8, line 5, strike out “$1,885,000.” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$2,000,000.” 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, the Fed- 
eral Extension Service, as the educational 
arm of the Department of Agriculture, 
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works with all Department agencies on 
the one hand and with the State exten- 
sion services on the other. It provides 
an essential connecting link for bringing 
to farmers research results from the De- 
partment and other States, information 
and interpretation of nationwide prob- 
lems and policies for agriculture, and 
information on how the action programs 
of the Department can best serve them. 
Strong national leadership and effective 
counsel and assistance for the State ex- 
tension services is a prerequisite to a 
really effective, efficient, coordinated ed- 
ucational program. 

Much research, both that done in the 
Department and in the States, has appli- 
cation regionwide or countrywide. Many 
marketing problems, so important today, 
are interstate problems. Education can 
do much to improve marketing efficiency 
and step up consumption. But a State- 
by-State approach is not the sole answer. 
A strengthened Federal extension staff 
working with the States is required. 

Federal payments to the State exten- 
sion services are being increased. In the 
national interest, to make this most 
effective, the Federal Extension Service 
should be strengthened to enable it to 
provide effective leadership and coordi- 
nation. A strengthened Federal Exten- 
sion Service is strongly urged by the 
States. They seek additional assistance 
and guidance in training, program de- 
velopment, teaching methods, adminis- 
tration, and in the redirection of the 
extension effort to an effective on-farm 
advisory service. 

Farm problems, national in scope, have 
Increased greatly in recent years, such as 
marketing, production adjustments, and 
the cost-price squeeze. There are real 
opportunities for putting into use by in- 
dustry new and improved farm products. 

The Federal Extension staff which 
must spearhead an effective extension 
program is smaller now than in 1946. 
Only about 1.5 percent of the total re- 
sources of the Cooperative Extension 
Service, Federal, State, and local cur- 
rently go to support the Federal Service. 
The proposed increase would, first, pro- 
vide more effective liaison between the 
Federal Extension Service and the States 
to achieve policy and program coordina- 
tion; second, provide more assistance to 
States in program evaluation, improve- 
ment in administration, and in-service 
training; third, keep the States more 
currently and adequately informed on 
new research and program facts and get 
these integrated effectively into State 
programs; and fourth, greatly strengthen 
work with the States and with the farm 
processing and distribution industries in 
improving marketing, reducing costs and 
wastes, and putting new facts on farm- 
product utilization to wider use. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I would like to say 
to the gentleman that there is no ob- 
Jee son to the item on this side of the 
aisle. 

Mr. FORD. I appreciate the remarks 
of the gentleman from Minnesota. I 
hope there will be no objection from the 
other side of the Chamber to this amend- 
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ment. This amendment seeks to restore 
the funds requested in the President's 
budget for the Federal Extension Service. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Will the gen- 
tleman state those totals again? 

Mr. FORD. The first part of the 
amendment is on page 8, line 3. The 
amount would be $1,925,000 instead of 
$1,381,235, the difference being $544,765. 
The second figure is an increase of $115,- 
000 over the figure contained in the bill. 
This is for penalty mail, which, under 
legislation we recently approved, must 
be charged to each individual executive 
department. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. 
gentleman. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. TABER. I wonder on what basis 
the increase for the penalty mail is pro- 
posed. I thought the figure was about 
right. 

Mr. FORD. I am using precisely, I 
will say to the gentleman from New 
York, the budget recommendation that 
was originally submitted. I hold no par- 
ticular brief for the $115,000, and I 
would be very glad to waive that part 
of the amendment provided the other 
part would be accepted by the committee. 

Mr. TABER. I should have to ask for 
a separate vote on that. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw the re- 
quest for the $115,000 on penalty mail. 
If there is no objection, I will so do. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, I think 
that would be the wise thing to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair under- 
stands there is a unanimous-consent 
request before the Committee. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
portion of the amendment relative to 
penalty mail be eliminated and that the 
remainder of the amendment be before 
the Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Forp]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

. The Clerk read as follows: 

Forest research: For forest research at for- 
est or range experiment stations, the Forest 
Products Laboratory, or elsewhere, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of sections 1. 
2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, and 10 of the act approved 
May 22, 1928, as amended (16 U. S. C. 581 
58la-58lc, 581f-581i), including the con- 
struction and maintenance of improvements; 
fire, silvicultural, watershed, forest insects 
and diseases, and other forest investigations 
and experiments; investigations and experi- 
ments to develop improved methods of 
management of forest and related ranges; 
experiments, investigations, and tests of for- 
est products; marketing research and service 
on timber and timber products; a compre- 
hensive forest survey; and investigations in 
forest economics; $6,170,564: Provided, That 
funds may be advanced to cooperators un- 
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der such regulations as the Secretary may 
prescribe when such action will stimulate 
or facilitate cooperative work. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HL: Page 13, 


line 11, strike out “$6,170,564” and insert 
“$6,528,500.” 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment restores the original fund recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget. 
The actual cut made by the Agriculture 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations is $357,936 below the esti- 
mate of the Bureau of the Budget for 
the Forest Research Program. 

If the House restores this fund it would 
mean in round numbers $212,000 for for- 
est insect research; $96,000 for forest 
genetics research; and $50,000 for forest 
fire research, making a total of nearly 
$358,000 for this important forest re- 
search work. 

Because of the fundamental impor- 
tance to a sound forestry and related 
watershed management program, I am 
convinced that we should recognize the 
full significance of the importance of a 
stronger and more expanded forest re- 
search program. Every Member of this 
House who is interested in protecting 
and developing a watershed program 
should be interested in assisting in the 
restoring of this fund. 

While we appreciate the fine work that 
is always done by this very important 
subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and we know the complica- 
tions of bringing to this House a well- 
rounded appropriation bill, some pro- 
grams reduced and others increased pre- 
sent a real difficult problem. Usually I 
have agreed with the conclusions of the 
committee. In this particular case Iam 
fearful that it would be shortsighted 
and certainly uneconomical for this 
House not to provide at least the sum 
suggested by the Bureau of the Budget 
for forest research. 

The wise use of this country’s forest 
and related watershed areas means not 
only our fine system of national forests 
will be protected and cultivated, but the 
entire country’s watershed and water 
development program would be affected 
by curtailing funds necessary to con- 
tinue this work. 

Any cuts that would apply to the less- 
ening of needed research on forest 
genetics to develop faster growing tim- 
ber of high quality yield and also re- 
sistant to insect and disease certainly 
would not be economical. 

The extension and promotion of scien- 
tific methods for controlling forest fires 
is money saved. We spend more than 
$70 million annually in action programs 
to combat such fires. If we restore this 
fund we will be spending more for pre- 
vention than for combating the fires 
after they have been started. 

On insect and pest control, I have 
some firsthand information. I know 
what a small appropriation did for the 
forests of Colorado. This Subcommittee 
on Appropriations provided funds for the 
forests in the mountains of Colorado to 
save our forest from destruction by the 
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spruce bark beetle. It was money well 
spent—an excellent program. 

Personally I fail to understand in view 
of the forest insect problems that face 
us why we should in any manner curtail 
the funds requested by the Department 
for this most important activity. 

The research entomologists working in 
my section of the forest area have not 
only saved the forests, but protected the 
watersheds, not only for irrigation and 
city use but from floods and terrific 
erosion. 

If we are to save the remainder of our 
great timber areas, no delay should be 
permitted in our research program. 

Following World War II members of 
this committee and the House provided 
funds for the Forest Service to initiate 
work on experimental forests and field 
research centers. Every Member is fa- 
miliar with the work that has been ac- 
complished in these two categories. Re- 
markable discoveries are being made at 
the research centers and this informa- 
tion or modern science development is 
being tested in the forest areas and cer- 
tainly indicates the value of proper forest 
management and related watershed for 
the protection of the mountainsides, the 
developing of extra water, and the pro- 
tection and erosion of the land. 
The research program points the di- 
rection toward new ways and new ideas 
to solve our forestry difficulties, and to 
make our forestry programs more profit- 
able and effective. 

This is not an increase in the Budget 
Bureau’s figures, but only a restoration. 

An estimate has been provided for me 
which indicates that if you allow this re- 
duction to prevail insect research would 
be reduced $212,000 below the estimate, 
and the loss from the lessening of the 
forest insect work would be staggering. 

It is estimated that the insects alone 
are destroying 712 billion board feet of 
timber on public and private lands an- 
nually, This is more timber than is an- 
nually cut in the national forests, so 
you can see the extent of the damage 
that would be done if we permit this cut 
to prevail. An estimate of the annual 
timber value lost annually by insects ex- 
ceeds $75 million and when you add to 
this the loss in wages and the products 
that could be manufactured by this tim- 
ber, the real loss is many times greater. 

We have no surplus of timber. We 
really have a deficit. We need more 
trees. We need more forest control to 
prevent erosion and alleviate flood con- 
ditions, and as our population increases 
we need more forest products for domes- 
tic uses. 

There is a tremendous job to do in re- 
Search and experimental work on our 
forest lands if we are to save our forest 
areas. It would be a tragic mistake to 
allow this cut of $212,000 below the esti- 
mate necessary to protect and control 
the insects now ravaging our forests. 

Two years ago I visited personally the 


genetic research plant at Placerville, 
Calif., and know firsthand what this 


great research center is doing. Unless 
you have seen firsthand some of the re- 
markable results of hybrid tree breeding 
you cannot possibly be conscious of the 
effect of this program, 
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If you understand what hybrid seed 
corn has done for the production of corn 
in the commercial corn areas—how it 
has increased or doubled the production 
per bushel per acre of corn, you will have 
a faint idea of what you can do in forest 
tree breeding. The research center at 
Placerville gave us an illustration of how 
you can restock and revive an entire for- 
est of ponderosa pine in 30 to 35 years 
where under natural conditions not us- 
ing hybrid trees, it would take upward 
of 65 years. And the demonstration 
seemed to indicate that the lumber is ac- 
tually better, the trees are insect-proof, 
and their growth is absolutely phenom- 
enal, 

In the trees we saw we discovered they 
were using a hybrid ponderosa pine that 
was resistant to the white pine blister 
rust—a wonderful development. 

Let us not be a party to lessening the 
funds that would retard, in my opinion, 
our whole forest program. We need to 
cultivate and develop these extra forest 
areas if we are to provide water for the 
generations to come, and regardless of 
the cost we should not lessen our efforts 
in this direction. 

In the forest-fire research under the 
reduced appropriation, $50,000 less would 
be available to keep this program march- 
ing forward. 

If we spend $70 million a year protect- 
ing our forests against fire why should 
we lessen the amount we spend for re- 
search which would prevent the fires 
from happening? 

The Forest Service is spending annu- 
ally about $133,000 on forest-fire re- 
search, but if this cut prevails this pro- 
gram would be reduced appreciably. 
Surely as a matter of common sense we 
should not lend our support to the cur- 
tailing of this appropriation. 

In closing let me add that when you 
curtail the Forest Service program as 
indicated you will lose some of your most 
highly regarded Forest Service personnel 
and experienced men. I doubtif there is 
any bureau in the Federal Government 
that has more need for highly trained, 
experienced personnel than in the For- 
est Service. You just cannot send inex- 
perienced men unacquainted with the 
forest terrain deep into the wooded areas 
to carry out programs. Certainly if we 
curtail this appropriation to the tune of 
$358,000, the loss of trained personnel 
will be terrific, uneconomical, and in 
place of saving money be of tremendous 
cost to the taxpayers of this country. 

I beseech you to consider this matter 
carefully and vote your conscience which 
I am sure will mean you will place back 
into this appropriation bill the Bureau of 
the Budget recommendation and give the 
full $6,528,500 to this important branch 
of our Agriculture Department. 

Thank you. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, in view of the liberal attitude 
abroad here this morning, I cannot see 
any way out except to agree to this very 
worthwhile amendment in reference to 
the Forest Service. 

Mr. HILL, I wish to thank the chair- 
man very much for his liberal attitude. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. MARSHALL. We, on this side, 
accept the amendment. We are inter- 
ested in protecting the Forest Service. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. HILL I. 

Last August more than 1,200 forest 
fires occurred in Montana and northern 
Idaho. This was an alltime high. By 
exceptional effort, and perhaps some de- 
gree of good luck, none of these fires got 
seriously out of hand. The record is not 
always this good for we have had many 
disastrous fires in the past that have 
destroyed tremendous amounts of timber, 
forage, watershed values, and have taken 
human lives. Fire research has con- 
tributed effectively in the past to better 
fire control. For example, there is a 
fire danger rating system that originated 
in Montana, now in general use through- 
out the Nation, that guides the place- 
ment of fire control forces so as to have 
them available at the right time and 
place. Thousands of dollars have been 
saved by this device. Research projects 
need to be undertaken to give the forest- 
ers better techniques for handling the 
most disastrous fires. They need to 
study how to make aerial fire control 
more effective. Millions of dollars are 
being spent every year to get rid of slash 
on logging operations. We need to find 
new and better ways of handling this 
job than by expensive hand piling and 
burning the brush. Can we safely leave 
slash on some cutover areas? If so, how 
much? Under what kinds of conditions 
must we do an even more complete clean- 
up job? Can special machines be de- 
veloped to chew up the brush? 

The Forest Service has had an annual 
appropriation of $133,000 for fire re- 
search. The budget for fiscal year 1955 
recommends a $50,000 increase. This 
increase, though small, would permit 
more work on highly important fire con- 
trol problems. 

We also have some tremendous forest 
insect problems in Montana. This year 
the spruce bark beetle has killed millions 
of board-feet of the choicest spruce trees. 
Control efforts are going ahead but effec- 
tive work early in the game was made 
difficult because not enough facts are 
known regarding the insect that does the 
damage. Insects hatch out and reinvade 
large numbers of trees on a fairly definite 
schedule that depends on weather and 
other local factors. Unfortunately, this 
pattern varies from region to region. 
The foresters did not know at the start of 
the Montana epidemic just what the life 
history of the bark beetle was in my 


region. Consequently, valuable time was 
wasted in learning how to control the 


beetles while the attack was incipient. 


We have other serious insect problems 
that can be met only by more knowledge 
of how the insects work and what con- 
trol methods are the most effective. The 
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spruce budworm is damaging our $3-mil- 
lion-a-year Christmas tree industry. 
The pine bark beetles are taking a big 
toll of our white and ponderosa pines. 
The research budgeted increase of $150,- 
000 is vital to our continued production 
of forest products. 

In every field of agriculture we have 
seen tremendous values come from plant 
genetics. Our huge wheat farms of Mon- 
tana would not exist without rust resist- 
ant strains of wheat. Orchard crops, 
forage, and every other agricultural 
product you can name has benefited 
from the plant breeder's art. 

But what about our forest trees? Only 
here have we failed to get the knowledge 
that would reduce the unit cost of pro- 
ducing timber. I am told that a white 
pine blister rust resistant tree could be 
developed if we had effective research 
bearing on the problem. Every year we 
spend thousands of dollars—even mil- 
lions—pulling gooseberry bushes as a 
check on the ravages of the disease. 
How much more effective would it be to 
plant trees that are immune to the dis- 
ease? It is also possible to breed trees 
that grow faster, produce higher quality 
wood, that will resist insects, or that 
have other desirable traits far superior 
to those of their parents. 

The budget contains an increase of 
$195,836 for forest genetics research— 
forest and range management investiga- 
tions. It is highly desirable that the 
full amount be allowed so that research 
studies in this field can be expanded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. HILL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Forest roads and trails 

For expenses necessary for carrying out 
the provisions of section 23 of the Federal 
Highway Act approved November 9, 1921, as 
amended (23 U.S. C. 23, 23a), relating to for- 
est development roads and trails, including 
the construction, reconstruction, and main- 
tenance of roads and trails on experimental 
areas under Forest Service administration, 
$14,498,000, which sum is authorized to be 
appropriated by the acts of September 7, 1950 
(64 Stat. 786), and June 25, 1952 (66 Stat. 
158), to remain available until expended: 
Provided, That this appropriation shall be 
available for the rental, purchase, construc- 
tion, or alteration of buildings necessary 
for the storage and repair of equipment and 
supplies used for road and trail construction 
and maintenance, but the total cost of any 
such building purchased, altered, or con- 
structed under this authorization shall not 
exceed $18,500 ($22,500 in Alaska), with the 
exception that any building erected, pur- 
chased, or acquired, the cost of which was 
$18,500 or more, may be improved within any 
fiscal year by an amount not to exceed 2 per- 
cent of the cost of such buildings. 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read the amendment, as 
follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. H. Cart ANDER- 
SEN: On page 13, line 22, after the first 
comma, strike out “$14,498,000” and insert 
“$16,000,000.” 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, in line with what I stated in 
my opening address, if this bill is to be 
amended upward, I feel that certain 
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worthwhile items in the bill should be 
taken care of to secure a better balance. 
I am offering an amendment here for 
what I consider very worthwhile work. 
This amendment brings the amount for 
this item up to the budget request, by 
the way. 

In Montana, Idaho, Oregon, and 
Washington, we have very serious diffi- 
culty getting out timber because of the 
lack of good roads. It is my feeling that 
the Congress could go even further than 
this, if it so desired, from the viewpoint 
of good business sense. 

I am offering this amendment as long 
as there is no need now of trying to keep 
below a certain budget ceiling in the 
overall bill. I feel that the Forest Serv- 
ice will make very good use of this ad- 
ditional sum and hope that my amend- 
ment will be agreed to. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. MARSHALL. The evidence be- 
fore our committee showed that for every 
dollar spent on this particular item 
about $20 was returned to the Treasury 
of the United States from the sale of 
timber that otherwise would be inacces- 
sible. This also shows up in the mat- 
ter of the control of forest pests. It is 
very vital to get out the timber which 
has matured and is dying. So that we 
would be making some savings in the 
bill in the matter of the control of pests. 
On this side we have no objection to the 
amendment. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. If the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MAR- 
SHALL] will recall, this was one item that 
we on the subcommittee were very re- 
luctant to hold down. In fact, I had 
promised the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Horan] that if the Senate 
looked with favor on restoring the 
amount submitted by the Budget for 
this particular item, I would agree to it 
in conference. As long as the situation 
here is what it is I think this is a worth- 
while amendment. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to say that our colleague from 
Washington [Mr. Horan] has done a lot 
oi productive work in the committee in 
the matter of our forests. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Horan] 
has been one of the leaders in Congress 
in behalf of the Forest Service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL AN- 
DERSEN]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. McCormack) 
there were—ayes 92, noes 24. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
Conservation operations 

For necessary expenses for carrying out 
the provisions of the act of April 27, 1935 
(16 U. S. C. 590a-590f), including prepara- 
tion of conservation plans and establish- 
ment of measures to conserve soil and water 
(including farm irrigation and land drainage 
and such special measures as may be neces- 
sary to prevent floods and the siltation of 
reservoirs); operation of conservation nurs- 
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eries; classification and mapping of soils; 
dissemination of information; purchase and 
erection or alteration of permanent build- 
ings; operation and maintenance of aircraft; 
and furnishing of subsistence to employees; 
$58,165,671: Provided, That the cost of any 
permanent building purchased, erected, or 
as improved, exclusive of the cost of con- 
structing a water supply or sanitary system 
and connecting the same to any such build- 
ing and with the exception of buildings ac- 
quired in conjunction with land being pur- 
chased for other purposes, shall not exceed 
$2,500, except for 8 buildings to be con- 
structed or improved at a cost not to exceed 
$15,000 per building and except that altera- 
tions or improvements to other existing per- 
manent buildings costing $2,500 or more may 
be made in any fiscal year in an amount not 
to exceed $500 per building: Provided jur- 
ther, That no part of this appropriation shall 
be available for the construction of any 
such building on land not owned by the 
Government: Provided further, That in the 
State of Missouri, where the State has estab- 
lished a central State agency authorized to 
enter into agreements with the United States 
or any of its agencies on policies and general 
programs for the saving of its soil by the 
extension of Federal aid to any soil-con- 
servation’ district in such State, the agree- 
ments made by or on behalf of the United 
States with any such soil-conservation dis- 
trict shall have the prior approval of such 
central State agency before they shall be- 
come effective as to such district: Provided 
further, That no part of this appropriation 
may be expended for soil and water con- 
servation operations under the act of April 
27, 1935 (16 U. S. C. 590a-590f), in demon- 
stration projects: Provided further, That not 
to exceed $5,000 may be used for employ- 
ment pursuant to the second sentence of 
section 706 (a) of the Organic Act of 1944 
(5 U. S. C. 574), as amended by section 15 
of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a): 
Provided further, That qualified local engi- 
neers may be temporarily employed at per 
diem rates to perform the technical plan- 
ning work of the service. 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hacen of Min- 
nesota: On page 17, line 2, strike out 
“$58,165,671” and insert “$58,965,671.” 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to make it possible for 151,000 
farmers throughout the country to get 
soil conservation maps for use in their 
cooperative work with the Service on 
their own farms. Instead of having to 
pay $5 for them, as has been provided, 
they will now get these maps without 
extra charge if my amendment is 
adopted. Actually, the cost to the Gov- 
ernment will be considerable in setting 
up offices, personnel, and necessary pro- 
visions to force these 151,000 farmers 
to pay for their soil conservation maps. 

The provision in this bill, unless 
changed, is a new departure in the pro- 
gram of the Soil Conservation Service. 
It would make it more difficult for the 
farmers to get the booklets and maps 
which are a part of this program. Most 
any businessman can go to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and get, free of 
charge, many documents prepared by 
that Department, so why should we now 
charge the farmers for these maps and 
make it more difficult for them to co- 
operate in this program? 

We are not going to save any money by 
setting up a big staff to handle this 


Mr. 
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service for every one of these 151,000 
farmers. I do not think this is wise. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. This is 
a very justified amendment. It is one 
on which the committee was very much 
in doubt as to whether we should not 
put in the bill. We did so solely in a 
real effort to keep the bill beneath the 
budget. In this case, as was brought 
out in the hearings, the taxpayers will 
probably spend at least one-half the 
amount of money received for these 
maps if you count the expense and time 
and effort of the Soil Conservation 
Service people involved in collecting 
these piddling amounts of $5 apiece from 
151,000 farmers. Further. not forcing 
payment for these maps is apt to go a 
long way toward bringing the farmers 
into the fold as far as conservation 
isconcerned. Therefore, personally, un- 
der the circumstances I wholeheartedly 
concur in the amendment, and I believe 
the gentleman from Washington IMr. 
Horan] does likewise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. HAGEN]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. H. CARL 
ANDERSEN) there were—ayes 51, noes 
45. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Flood prevention 


For expenses necessary, in accordance 
with the Flood Control Act, approved June 
22, 1936 (Public Law 738), as amended and 
supplemented, and in accordance with the 
provisions of laws relating to the activities 
of the Department, to make preliminary ex- 
aminations and surveys, and to perform 
works of improvement, and to plan the 
agricultural phases of the development of 
the Arkansas-White-Red River area, the 
New England-New York area, including not 
to exceed $100,000 for employment pursuant 
to the second sentence of section 706 (a) 
of the Organic Act of 1944 (5 U. S. C. 574), 
as amended by section 15 of the act of 
August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a), at rates 
for individuals not to exceed $100 per diem, 
to remain available until expended, $6,982,- 
000, with which shall be merged the un- 
expended balances of funds heretofore ap- 
propriated or transferred to the Department 
for flood prevention purposes: Provided, 
That no part of such funds shall be used 
for the purchase of lands in the Yazoo and 
Little Tallahatchie watersheds without 
specific approval of the county board of 
supervisors of the county in which such 
lands are situated, nor shall any part of 
such funds be used for the purchase of lands 
in the counties of Adair, Cherokee, and 
Sequoyah, in the State of Oklahoma, and 
Neosho, Cottonwood, Verdigris, Caney, and 
tributaries in Kansas, without the specific 
approval of the board of county commis- 
sioners of the county in which such lands 
are situated: Provided further, That of the 
funds available herein, not in excess of 
$6,504,500 (with which shall be merged 
the unexpended balances of funds hereto- 
fore made available for these purposes) may 
be expended in watersheds heretofore 
authorized by section 13 of the Flood Con- 
trol Act of December 22, 1944, for necessary 
gully control, floodwater detention, and 
floodway structures in areas other than those 
over which the Department of the Army 
has jurisdiction and responsibility, $ 
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Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FISHER: On 
page 19, line 11, strike out “$6,982,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$11,982,000” and on 
page 19, lines 24 and 25 strike out “$6,504,- 
500” and insert in lieu thereof “$11,504,500.” 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
subject which has been discussed a great 
deal on the floor. It was discussed dur- 
ing the consideration of the bill, which 
we passed here a few weeks ago unani- 
mously. It is a subject which has been 
discussed by the President a number of 
times, even this year, and some of his 
statements are contained in the hear- 
ings. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISHER. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I hope the amend- 
ment is adopted. This is again a place 
where this committee—and I know a 
number of members of the subcommit- 
tee would have liked to strengthen this 
flood-prevention work. Last year, we 
provided $5 million for the watershed 
pilot plant program without a budget 
approval for the purpose of enlarging 
and expanding research in this type of 
work. This year, the bill carries $5 mil- 
lion for that program. The particular 
item here is for work where we have pro- 
grams already set up in 11 watersheds 
where work in these watersheds is run- 
ning approximately 15 to 20 years behind 
the planned progress. For that reason, 
I hope we can here give this added im- 
petus to the existing work in these 11 
watersheds. I think it is thoroughly 
sound and consistent with the program 
that this Congress has approved. I ap- 
preciate the gentleman yielding so that 
I could make this statement for the rec- 
ord. 

Mr. FISHER. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. As I was about to 
say, a year ago the Soil Conservation 
service requested more than is contained 
in my amendment, and the Bureau of 
the Budget a year ago recommended an 
amount approximately equivalent to 
this. As the gentleman from Mississippi 
so well said, this has to do with works 
now ready and in process of construc- 
tion. It is absolutely sound. I urge the 
membership to approve the amendment. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISHER. I yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. I commend the gentle- 
man for this amendment. I would like 
to point out to him that the former re- 
gional director of the Soil Conservation 
Service for the region in which he and 
I live testified 3 or 4 years ago that it 
would take 75 years to complete it unless 
we speeded up this program—and that 
delay is ridiculous. 

Mr. FISHER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. I know of one project in my part 
of the country which is now ready await- 
ing contracts which cannot proceed ex- 
peditiously and economically unless a 
little more money is provided. A whole 
volume has been said here on the floor 
about this great program of upstream 
watershed flood prevention work to keep 
the silt back and keep it from clogging 
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and so destroying the usefulness of the 
big projects down in the main basin. 
Here is a chance to emphasize this work 
and to give the people enough money to 
keep it going and to increase and expand 
this very worthwhile type of work. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISHER. I yield. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I join my col- 
league, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. ALBERT], in commending the gen- 
tleman for this amendment. I know that 
the study of the Arkansas, White, and 
Red Rivers has been of great importance 
to the entire southwestern area, and it is 
very good to know that this money will 
be used in this type of work. I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s amendment and 
will support it. 

Mr. FISHER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISHER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. LUCAS. The truth is the Soil 
Conservation Service has encouraged the 
farmers to conserve their soil and en- 
couraged them to go out and organize 
against erosion, and to purchase land 
and be prepared for the building of re- 
tention structures. In my district they 
have purchased land. They have gone 
as far as they can go, and unless your 
amendment is adopted, the work they 
have done so far is stymied, and the pro- 
tection that people desire and that the 
farmers in that section need will not be 
afforded. 

Mr. FISHER. The gentleman is pre- 
cisely correct in pointing out the fact 
that many projects that are ready to 
move cannot be advanced unless this 
amendment is adopted. This program 
is universally popular. The American 
people are for it. It has been endorsed 
by every farm organization in the coun- 
try. Here is an opportunity to do a lit- 
tle more than lip service. After all, this 
would amount to a little over $10 million 
during the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Chairman, there is nothing more 
important on our domestic front today 
than the conservation of the soil and 
our water resources. We know that the 
best way to conserve water is to hold it 
as nearly as possible where it falls. It 
is simply too valuable and too useful to 
be dissipated. This program effectively 
implements ordinary soil conservation 
practices. We have learned, too, that it 
is more important to prevent floods than 
it is to try to control them in the big 
channels—and it is much more eco- 
nomical. 

If anyone thinks this $5 million in- 
crease is out of line with budgetary plan- 
ning, then why not reduce the $195 mil- 
lion for the agricultural conservation 
program by $5 million? This water- 
shed prorgam is in my judgment more 
important than any one phase of the 
ACP practices. And it goes hand in 
hand with and is indeed an essential 
part of all conservation practices. Here 
is a good opportunity to indicate whether 
you are for this watershed program or 
whether you are content to just talk 
about it and pay a little lip service to it. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment, 
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Mr. Chairman, our committee, in the 
bill before us, has already increased the 
budget item on this flood-prevention 
work by $1,243,000 over and above the 
budget presented to the committee by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

We hail people from the State of 
Texas who appeared before our com- 
mittee and asked for the restoration of 
the budget item up to the amount that 
was appropriated in fiscal year 1954. The 
committee did restore the full amount, 
which was $1,243,000 over the admin- 
istration’s recommendation. We feel 
that that is enough for this work for the 
coming year, and that we would be mak- 
ing a great mistake by stepping up this 
appropriation in excess of the level of the 
1954 appropriation. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Can the gentleman 
give me any real reason other than that 
it exceeds the budget? The gentleman 
heard the testimony that these works are 
15 years behind the rate of progress set 
out in the original authorization. The 
testimony before our committee shows 
that the local people throughout these 11 
watersheds in many cases have bought 
the land; or have gotten their easements 
preparatory for the work. The money in 
the bill is at the level it is just because 
the Budget approved only that amount 
for last year and this, though we did re- 
store carryover funds. The only reason 
the gentleman advances is that the Bud- 
get has not approved it. If that is the 
only reason, since we are trying to meet 
these other problems and laboring un- 
der different circumstances from when 
the committee felt it had to maintain 
the budget ceiling, I hope the gentleman 
does not press any opposition too 
strongly. 

Mr. LAIRD. The real reason, I may 
say to the gentleman from Mississippi, 
for opposing this amendment is that I 
do not think we can afford to further 
increase the bill for this work for fiscal 
year 1955. 

Mr. WHITTEN. But this is only $5 
million. 

Mr. LAIRD. This is $5 million, but 
we are adding other items to the bill. 
Five million is a considerable increase 
and one which I cannot support. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Our earlier action 
would indicate that in exceptional cases 
we will make an exception. This is a 
place where an exception is needed and 
justified. 

Mr. LAIRD. We have already gone 
away over the budget figures. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The budget for the 
Department of Agriculture this year was 
reduced $36 million by the Budget Bu- 
reau from the present year. We can 
make this amendment and several more 
and still not exceed this year’s program. 
Is that not correct? 

Mr. LAIRD. That is correct, as far 
as the amount of reduction is concerned, 
but we seem to be putting in quite a 
few increases today. I think this is one 
that should not be put in at this time. 
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L hope the House will support my posi- 
on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. FISHER]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. FISHER) there 
were—ayes 41, noes 71. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM SERVICE 


For necessary expenses to carry into effect 
the provisions of section 7 to 17, inclusive, 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Al- 
lotment Act, approved February 29, 1936, as 
amended (16 U. S. C. 590g-590q), including 
not to exceed $6,000 for the preparation and 
display of exhibits, including such displays 
at State, interstate, and international fairs 
within the United States; 8191, 700, 000, to 
remain available until December 31 of the 
next succeeding fiscal year for compliance 
with the program of soil-building practices 
and soil- and water-conserving practices 
authorized under this head in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1954, 
carried out during the period July 1, 1953, 
to December 31, 1954, inclusive: Provided, 
That not to exceed $22,500,000 of the total 
sum provided under this head shall be avail- 
able during the current fiscal year for sala- 
ries and other administrative expenses for 
carrying out such program, the cost of aerial 
photographs, however, not to be charged to 
such limitation; but not more than $4,020,- 
000 shall be transferred to the appropriation 
account, “Administrative expenses, section 
392, Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938“: 
Provided further, That payments to claim- 
ants hereunder may be made upon the cer- 
tificate of the claimant, which certificate 
shall be in such form as the Secretary may 
prescribe, that he has carried out the con- 
servation practice or practices and has com- 
plied with all other requirements as condi- 
tions for such payments and that the state- 
ments and information contained in the ap- 
plication for payment are correct and true, 
to the best of his*knowledge and belief, un- 
der the penalties of title 18, United States 
Code: Provided further, That none of the 
funds herein appropriated or made avail- 
able for the functions assigned to the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Agency pursuant to 
the Executive Order 9069 of February 23, 
1942, shall be used to pay the salaries or 
expenses of any regional information em- 
ployees or any State information employees, 
but this shall not preclude the answering 
of inquiries or supplying of information at 
the county level to individual farmers: Pro- 
vided further, That such amount shall be 
available for salaries and other administra- 
tive expenses in connection with the formu- 
lation and administration of the 1955 pro- 
gram of soil-building practices and soil- and 
water-conserving practices, under the act of 
February 29, 1936, as amended (amounting to 
$250 million, including administration, but 
of this amount not more than $195 million 
may be used until a final program has been 
adopted relative to the use of acreage di- 
verted from production, and formulated on 
the basis of a distribution of the funds avail- 
able for payments and grants among the 
several States in accordance with their con- 
servation needs as determined by the Sec- 
retary, except that the proportion allocated 
to any State shall not be reduced more than 
15 percent from the distribution for the next 
preceding program year, and no participant 
shall receive more than $1,500); but the 
payments or grants under such programs 
shall be conditioned upon the utilization of 
land with respect to which such payments or 
grants are to be made in conformity with 
farming practices which will encourage and 
provide for soil-building and soil-and water- 
conserving practices in the most practical 
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and effective manner and adapted to condi- 
tions in the several States, as determined 
and approved by the State committees 
appointed pursuant to section 8 (b) of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act, as amended (16 U. S. C. 590h (b)), for 
the respective States: Provided further, That 
not to exceed 5 per centum of the allocation 
for the 1955 agricultural conservation pro- 
gram for any county may, on the recom- 
mendation of such county committee and 
approval of the State committee, be with- 
held and allotted to the Soil Conservation 
Service for services of its technicians in 
formulating and carrying out the agricultur- 
al conservation program in the participating 
counties, and the funds so allotted may be 
placed in a single account for each State, 
and shall not be utilized by the Soil Con- 
servation Service for any purpose other than 
technical and other assistance in such coun- 
ties: Provided further, That for the 1955 
program $2,500,000 shall be available for 
technical assistance in formulating and car- 
rying out agricultural conservation practices 
and $1,000,000 shall be available for con- 
servation practices related directly to flood 
prevention work in approved watersheds: 
Provided further, That in carrying out the 
1955 program the Secretary shall give par- 
ticular consideration to the conservation 
problems on farm lands diverted from crops 
under acreage-allotment programs: Pro- 
vided further, That such amounts shall be 
available for the purchase of seeds, fertili- 
zers, lime, trees, or any other farming ma- 
terial, or any soil-terracing services, and 
making grants thereof to agricultural pro- 
ducers to aid them in carrying out farming 
practices approved by the Secretary under 
programs provided for herein: Provided 
further, That no part of any funds available 
to the Department, or any bureau, office, 
corporation, or other agency constituting a 
part of such Department, shall be used in 
the current fiscal year for the payment of 
salary or travel expenses of any person who 
has been convicted of violating the act 
entitled “An act to prevent pernicious po- 
litical activities”, approved August 2, 1939, 
as amended, or who has been found in 
accordance with the provisions of title 18, 
United States Code, section 1913, to have 
violated or attempted to violate such sec- 
tion which prohibits the use of Federal ap- 
propriations for the payment of personal 
services or other expenses designed to in- 
fluence in any manner a Member of Con- 
gress to favor or oppose any legislation or 
appropriation by Congress except upon re- 
quest of any Member or through the proper 
official channels, 


Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KING of Penn- 
sylvania: On page 22, line 13, after the word 
“to”, strike out ‘$250,000,000” and all fol- 
lowing down to the comma in line 17, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: ‘$140,- 
000,000, including administration.” 


Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, earlier today we heard a great 
deal about the sense of fiscal responsi- 
bility held by the committee, a great 
deal of concern about the increases being 
adopted making our effort to balance the 
budget that much more difficult. 

The amendment I propose will solve 
all these problems for you and do it in 
a way that will be no disservice to farm- 
ers and a big advantage to the taxpayers. 

The ACP program is not an agricul- 
tural conservation program in the sense 
that it conserves soil for the use of fu- 
ture generations; this is nothing in large 
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part but a subsidy of current produc- 
tion at a time when certainly we do not 
need any increased agricultural produc- 
tion. 

This program does have a high- 
sounding name and has won a lot of 
friends because everybody believes in 
conservation—I believe in conservation 
and would vote for increased appropri- 
ations for the Soil Conservation Service. 
There is perhaps some of this money 
spent in this program that is sound soil 
conservation and, therefore, it should be 
taken over by the Soil Conservation 
Service. By and large, however, this 
money is spent for lime, fertilizer, seeds, 
and things that go into the improving 
of the soil with no restriction whatso- 
ever for use in the production of cash 
crops. Consequently, even when you 
plant the grass and cover crops under 
these programs, you will find the smart 
farmer realizing that he has had Gov- 
ernment help in doing something that 
he ought to do for himself and will, in 
the course of a year or two, have this all 
diverted into production again. So any 
of these practices become just a part 
of a logical farm rotation, and to that 
extent contribute to production which 
we do not need. 

I submit this is a way of keeping with- 
in the estimates of the committee, the 
budget of the President, and actually 
giving a break to the taxpayers by stop- 
ping a program that is serving no con- 
structive purpose in this country at a 
time when we should be adjusting pro- 
duction to reduced needs. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I think I will have to 
disagree with the statement that this 
program is not serving any constructive 
purpose. I do not know how it operates 
in the gentleman's State, but I cannot 
accept that as an argument against the 
activity in the State of West Virginia. I 
know that a considerable amount of the 
activities they carry on are not perma- 
nent in nature, there are things that they 
do that are of a permanent nature. I 
have had a pretty close connection 
with them in the drought period in 
getting feed for their livestock and in 
getting agricultural lime for them and 
in getting various other items for them. 
i am thoroughly familiar with the prob- 
em. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania., I said 
there are some phases of this program, 
some practices, that are worth while, but 
the committee in its concern for fiscal 
responsibility here added $55 million over 
last year’s appropriation and expressed 
its concern about diverted acreage. I 
want to point out that this excuse for 
the $55 million means simply that we are 
going to subsidize these farmers with a 
high-support price, then we have to order 
them to divert some of the acreage, then 
the Government comes along with an- 
other program and adds another sub- 
sidy on top of the first subsidy so as to 


help them carry this diverted acreage. 
Tt is all in aid of production when, as a 


matter of fact, the country is choking 
with food and fiber, 
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Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not mind the meri- 
torious increases in this bill of ours, but 
this particular amendment is too serious 
to disregard. If the amendment that 
has been offered is agreed to it will be 
against the average individual farmer in 
America. If the amendment is agreed 
to it simply means that that much more 
of our good soil will go down the river. 
I do not think that the Congress of the 
United States, faced with an increased 
population of 2,700,000 people a year, 
intends to let the soil deteriorate to the 
point that there will happen to our Na- 
tion what has happened to China. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
KINO] has every right to offer the amend- 
ment from his personal viewpoint. 

Mr. HUNTER.. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HUNTER. Is it not true that this 
$55 million additional, which is in the 
bill, was recommended not only by the 
Department of Agriculture but by the 
Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman is absolutely correct. I may say, 
too, that the $55 million additional will 
be placed upon the shelf until the great 
Committee on Agriculture brings in some 
program designed to do something defi- 
nite on what we call diverted acreage. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Will the 
gentleman explain to me what there is 
in this bill that would keep the $55 mil- 
lion from being used? It will be avail- 
able for expenditure just as the $195 
million is. Does the gentleman not 
agree that it is one appropriation on top 
of another? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. If the 
Department will follow the dictates of 
the Congress, it will hold back this $55 
million. They proposed it themselves. 
It is not their intention to utilize this 
unless the Congress sets forth a definite 
policy relative to the utilization of these 
diverted acres. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. I think it should be 
pointed out that on page 22 there is a 
definite limitation. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, Les, there 
is, right in the bill itself. 

The CHAIRMAN.. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in favor of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not object to ap- 
propriating money, that is, not too much 
of it, but I do object when the chairman 
of the committee gets up here and says 
every farmer is going to use this money 
because that is not so. I do not believe 
that a great many of the farmers in 
Massachusetts will allow the Federal 
Government to come in and fertilize 
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their land for them. And, they have 
not accepted it. I guess about most of 
the fertilizing that they do comes about 
in this way: They send around agents 
that we pay to instruct these farmers, 
or let them know that there is a kitty 
that will not cost them anything to fer- 
tilize their land. Now, it is perfectly 
all right to be friendly with the farmers 
in 1952 and 1954 and 1956 and to love 
them, and they will probably love you 
if you give them a little more money, 
but the gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
absolutely right. It is about time to 
stop. If we need more land for pro- 
duction, let us pay them to clear it acre 
by acre, the same as the farmers do in 
Massachusetts. They keep clearing and 
clearing and clearing if they can see a 
dollar in sight. They talk about the 
poor farmers. A great many of them 
have Cadillacs, go down to Florida in 
the wintertime, and there is no need of 
crying about them. The farmers get 
along all right in this country. The 
farmers in this country get along 
without these handouts better than 
they ever did before. Still, they are giv- 
ing it not only to the farmers who are 
willing to go out and clear up their land 
and make a better farm for themselves, 
but they give it to every Tom, Dick, and 
Harry that comes along, with his land 
depleted and all, where he could not 
grow anything if they gave him 100 per- 
cent fertilizer. I know what happened 
during the wartime. They used to give 
the rich men down in my district—and 
there are plenty of them, I mean in the 
cranberry business—they used to give 
them money to sand their bogs as one 
of the prerequisites for keeping the prop- 
erty up, and some of them took it. But, 
I am thankful to say not all of them 
did, and I think all of them are giving it 
up now as a patriotic favor to the coun- 
try and to themselves. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not mean to be- 
labor this point or keep the Committee 
here longer, but there is one thing that 
I think needs to be repeated, and ap- 
parently we have to repeat it each time 
this program comes up. 

In the first place, this is the program 
where the Soil Conservation Service 
renders assistance to the soil conserva- 
tion districts by paying part of the cost 
of works. The purpose of SCS is to get 
soil conservation work done. This is the 
program where the Federal Government 
attempts to pay a part of the cost of soil 
conservation work. Usually the Fed- 
eral contribution does not get to as 
much as one-third of the total cost, but 
here is the point I would like to make: 

The Department of Agriculture has 
built up from recommendations from 
the farmers themselves a catalog of 
approved practices. That catalog is 
probably 1 inch or 1% inches thick, to 
give you some idea of the total number 
of projects and the type of soil conserva- 
tion work which has been approved by 
the Department as approved projects. 
Funds are then allocated to the State, 
and the State committee selects from 
that catalog practices which they feel 
are badly needed in that State. From 
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the practices there selected, the local 
committee selects the practice that will 
be approved in the local area and on 
which part of these funds will be used 
to help pay the cost. 

I personally know of a number of 
areas in which, in my own judgment, 
they have not selected as good practices 
as they might from the standpoint of 
getting the maximum benefit. But, I 
do say in that instance the local com- 
mittee has selected those practices with 
what I think to be less benefit and has 
ignored the practices that would make 
a better soil conservation job. So, I say 
to the gentleman that in any area where 
they are using fertilizer, that practice 
was selected by the local people on the 
basis that limestone, or whatever you 
had, was needed in the soil in that area. 
If it happens not to be, get on the local 
committee, because they certainly have 
before them a very long list of sound 
practices from which to choose. And 
at the local level, if you do not like the 
selection, efforts should be exerted to 
get the committee to select better. That 
is the story. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. With re- 
spect to the practices mentioned by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TEN], I wanted to ask the gentleman how 
many practices were listed. I think 
there are something like 600 or 700 from 
which a farmer may select and, of course, 
these local committees select in such 
a way as to bring the maximum amount 
of money into their district. What 
would you do if you were a farmer and 
wanted to participate in this program? 
You would vote for the practices that 
would mean getting the money into your 
district in the easiest way. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I have a high regard 
for the farmers of my section, and my 
friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. KING! 
indicated that he has. I do not believe 
the gentleman means that. Certainly, if 
I were on a committee that was respon- 
sible for selecting practices, I believe I 
would discharge my obligation. I believe 
most of them would. I believe there are 
areas where they have not done it, but 
that has come about from a lack of at- 
tention. If we urged them to get the 
maximum benefits, I do not believe they 
would do that. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. I have 
seen this system work, and those prac- 
tices that are most favorable, the easy 
ones, requiring fertilizer and lime in aid 
of a production crop are jumped upon as 
a legitimate practice because it is the 
easy one by which to get the money. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
at this time to indicate something that 
would be of interest to the agricultural 
people. On the proposed foreign-aid 
program that is to be submitted, I un- 
derstand that for United States agricul- 
tural products to be used in the coming 
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fiscal year, the program will be cut 72 
percent. That is a tremendous cut from 
the present program of the use of United 
States agricultural surpluses abroad un- 
der the foreign-aid program. It leaves 
only a 28-percent program for the com- 
ing year as compared with last year. 
So, those who represent farm districts 
in the House should be alerted to this 
proposed cut. For my part, I feel that 
the United States should, in about a 5- 
or 6-year period, when we have laid up 
an ample supply for our own security, 
and a normal granary, try to export our 
surpluses abroad so that they would be 
used rather than spoil. If we could 
take up about 15 percent of our sur- 
pluses each year, in a short period of 
time we could clear them up. 

I have recommended $1 billion worth 
of United States farm product surpluses 
to be put into this program. We, on the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, will try 
to help the people from the agricultural 
areas to move those surpluses. We have 
friends and allies abroad whose citizens 
are not being adequately fed. Before 
this period, the United States has had 
what has been called dollar diplo- 
macy. Then the United States has been 
implementing so-called arms diplomacy 
in the second case. Now, I suggest 
that we use food to feed our friends and 
to bring them up economically, and to 
do this as a good, diplomatic instrument 
for the United States Government and 
for our United States security. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. HILL. I should like to tell the 
gentleman that in the Committee on 
Agriculture we have several bills that 
we expect to consider right after the 
Easter recess. They are on the very 
subject the gentleman is describing; 
that is, the sale of our surpluses to these 
foreign countries. There are several 
methods incorporated in these bills that 
we hope will prepare the way for us to 
be able to dispose of these surpluses, 
such as long-term credit or the use of 
foreign exchange, or any sort of trade 
or deal that we can make with these 
foreign countries. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
glad to hear that from my friend from 
Colorado [Mr. HILL] because if the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture intends to take up 
that subject, I should like to say that 
the program has already been submitted 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
My suggestion to the House is, in all 
humility, that there should be a com- 
bined session of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs in order to work this matter out, 
especially those who feel as does the 
gentleman and as I do on the use of these 
surpluses. 

Mr. HILL. I shall be glad to supply 
the gentleman with a copy of the bill I 
introduced myself on this very matter. 

Mr. FULTON. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 
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Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. May I say 
that my subcommittee observed early in 
last September the distribution of our 
food parcels to hungry people from East 
Berlin and Eastern Germany. I think it 
is the very best possible propaganda we 
could do abroad. Give these needy peo- 
ple food and we gain their friendship. 

Mr. FULTON. It worked well. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. That is 
right. Further, we observed nearly one- 
half million Arab refugees along the 
borders of Israel and a considerably 
larger number of Moslems in Pakistan. 
In my opinion, and I cannot stress it too 
strongly, there is no way in which this 
Congress can do a better service in se- 
curing lasting friendships throughout 
the world than to make our surplus foods 
available to such people. We are blessed 
with surpluses and should share our 
food with others that need it. Our Na- 
tion will make friends in so doing. 

Mr. FULTON. Iam glad to hear that. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. While the 
gentleman is worrying about moving our 
surpluses into foreign lands, does he not 
think it is a little bit foolish for us to be 
spending $250 million a year in a pro- 
gram that is largely a support and sub- 
sidy of production? 

Mr. FULTON. My comment on that 
is that I want the average farmer to get 
along well in the United States, but I 
cannot see why the program extends 
without limit to people who really do not 
need it. I do not think they should be 
putting their hands into the United 
States Treasury for free handouts under 
any name. And a farmer who would 
otherwise take everything out of the 
land, wear it out without rotation or put- 
ting anything back into the land, is not 
worthy of the name farmer. 

I had an amendment last year to limit 
payments to the participants under this 
conservation program so they would not 
get grants of assistance if their net in- 
comes for Federal income-tax purposes 
were in excess of $10,000 for any calendar 
year. Can anybody on the agricultural 
committee tell me why somebody who is 
earning net after the payment of all 
expenses and taxes and depreciation, 
$10,000 a year should have to come to 
the Government with his hands out and 
get a free handout of manure and ferti- 
lizer? It is beyond my imagination, and 
the taxpayers should not be called on for 
this burden. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to clear up one 
point. As I understand, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania stated that the 
amount he used would restore the figure 
to the amount recommended by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. Am I correct in 
that? 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. No, that 
is not correct. This $140 million that 
my amendment would provide just hap- 
pens to be the same amount that Secre- 
tary Benson recommended last year. 

Mr. HESELTON. Then may I ask 
the chairman if the amount in the bill 
is the amount recommended by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget? 
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Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. KING of Penn- 
sylvania) there were—ayes 29, noes 83. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Fur ro: On 
page 22, line 24, strike out “$1,500” and insert 
“$1,000.” 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is changing the limit on the 
amount of payments which any person 
can receive under this program from 
$1,500 to a limit of $1,000. The substance 
of this amendment was included in my 
amendment last year combined with an- 
other provision. At that time the provi- 
sion of limitation to $1,000 was backed 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Avucust H. ANDRESEN] as well as by the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. REES]. 

This amendment means that more of 
the money will go to the smaller farmers. 
The reason for it is this. If you will look 
back over the programs, you will find the 
limit in 1948 was $500 to each person. In 
1949, the limit was raised to $750 per 
person. In 1950, it was up with a zoom 
to $2,500 per person. Now the question 
is shall the limit under the agricultural 
conservation program be $1,000 per per- 
son or $1,500 per person in any year? 

In the 1950 program 99.58 percent of 
the total participants were those who re- 
ceived under $1,000. In the 1951 pro- 
gram, 99.51 percent were under the $1,000 
limit. In the 1952 program 99.63 percent 
of the total participants received $1,000 
or less. That means that the money in 
the program will be divided over a broad- 
er base. It is not taking one penny away 
from the farmers, but the appropriation 
is spread out more and it also cuts down 
the ones who are getting these bigger 
amounts. Under the previous programs, 
the limit has been one which has varied, 
and I believe $1,000 is just about midway 
between the $500 lower limit that it pre- 
viously had and the $1,500 limit in this 
bill. If we want to be fair to the gallus 
type dirt farmer, and if we want to stand 
with the ordinary fellow, then we will 
vote for this amendment which would 
spread the payments over the average 
farmers. Remember this is only the 
payment per year, and that these fellows 
who are getting these big payments are 
not restricted to 1 year. For example, 
Mr. Kinc can tell you that they can come 
back year after year for more assistance. 
For my part, I feel we should help the 
moderate sized farmer. I do not think 
we should help the big corporation farm- 
er because after we get up over a certain 
amount of acreage, he should not be get- 
ting these handouts. 

I have previously said I do not think a 
farmer should be helped if he is making 
$10,000 in any current year net, after the 
payment of expenses, depreciation, and 
all deductions; but I have not attempted 
to put that limitation in the bill this 
year. So here is a way to spread the 
benefits among the average farmer and 
to restrict the one who is reaching his 
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hand in too deep into the public till and 
which will make the average dirt or gal- 
lus type farmer have the full benefit of 
these funds. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. I 
do so, Mr. Chairman, because I think we 
are betting confused in this House with 
a relief program and a soil-conserva- 
tion program. If we are going to talk in 
terms of soil conservation, the program 
which will conserve the resources of this 
country, it is wrong for us to put a dollar 
limitation on it. 

As the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Fur rox] pointed out, 99 percent or 
more in the last 3 years on this program 
have earned less than $1,000. I think 
that is an indication that this program is 
working. However, if we put a limita- 
tion upon this particular fund, we can 
prevent some very worthwhile services 
from taking place. I am thinking in 
terms of a permanent type of practices 
that some of you have been talking 
about, because some of these permanent 
type practices require considerable out- 
lay or expenditure. They require that 
you do spend money to accomplish per- 
manent conservation. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Fur rod I, for whom I have high ad- 
miration, talks about people getting 
something for nothing. I do not under- 
stand what he is talking about, because 
every dollar which is spent under this 
program, the farmer must do something 
for it. Overall the farmer contributes 
$2 for every dollar that he gets from the 
Federal Government, in addition to the 
labor he has expended in putting into 
effect these practices. Where is the “for 
free“ in that? I do not understand that. 
This is a cooperative program between 
the Government and the farmer, to en- 
courage good farm practices and soil 
conservation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentle- 
man agree that one of the most impor- 
tant obligations and one of the most im- 
portant matters of interest to our coun- 
try is to conserve the topsoil of our coun- 
try? 

Mr. MARSHALL. Certainly. It is a 
problem that not only affects the farm- 
er, but in even greater degree it affects 
the consumer, because every day the food 
we eat comes out of the soil, and the 
clothes we wear comes from the soil. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. As the 
gentleman knows, we have been dis- 
turbed in our subcommittee at the effect 
of such an amendment as this, where it 
has to do with the owner of a large body 
of land who leases out to several indi- 
vidual tenants; what effect this reduc- 
tion will make. Does it not mean that 
those tenants will have access to that 
much less of any possible payment, be- 
cause that particular owner will be lim- 
ited under this amendment to a total of 
$1,000? 

Mr. MARSHALL. It will discourage 
the carrying out of good, sound prac- 
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tices that this committee has been ad- 
vocating. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. I am a city farmer, 
that is right. I run a farm near a city. 
But if it is so bad, why are Aucust H. 
ANDRESEN and Ep Rees for it? Ep REES, 
I remember, said it was for the gallus- 
type farmer; that he wanted the money 
spread. When you say we are putting 
a limit on it, there is already a limit of 
$1,500. In 1949, when you were a mem- 
ber of the committee, the limit was raised 
from $750. Previous to that, during 
your administration, the limit was $500. 
Were you wrong then or are you right 
now? 

Mr. MARSHALL. Because of the ef- 
fect of the 8750 limitation, it was raised. 
I would like to say to the gentleman, 
when he is talking about a one-gallus 
farmer and a two-gallus farmer, if 
things continue as they are the farmer 
yo be lucky if he has any galluses at 
all. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I would like to agree 
with what the gentleman has said with 
reference to this limitation. It is a fact 
that when you have such a limitation in 
a State where you have a large number 
of tenant farmers, the actual program 
will not operate, because you might have 
1 farmer with 15 or 20 tenants. If you 
have a limitation of $1,000 he will not 
be able to go into the program. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, once again apparently 
many of our well-intentioned colleagues 
take the view that this is a relief pro- 
gram and a payment from the Govern- 
ment to individual farmers. This pro- 
gram could never be justified if that 
were true. If that were true it should 
be eliminated. This program is a pro- 
gram to assist in paying part of the 
cost of specific soil-conservation work 
done on land. 

The purpose of all these programs is 
to get soil conservation on land. If it 
is sound to get soil conservation on land, 
the more land you can get the practices 
on, the better. 

Some of the folks engaging in soil 
conservation that I have seen are not 
even farmers; they are dentists, doctors, 
lawyers. They have bought rundown 
lands and because the Government will 
pay a small part of the original cost, 
they have ended up by spending 10 and 
15 times as much on soil conservation 
as the Federal contribution setting an 
example in a community which leads 
the farmer to special effort. The re- 
sult is that both the State and the 
Nation end up with a greatly improved 
number of acres of land. That is what 
the program is for. 

I would like to point out to those 
who complain about the practices in 
some area selected by a local committee 
not bringing the greatest result that is 
possible, that these funds are allocated 
to the various States by a formula, 
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Within those States the local folks set 
the limit on how much the Federal 
Government will pay toward soil-con- 
servation work by any farmer. 

In some of our Western States, to 
render maximum benefits, you need a 
large project such as a flood-retarding 
dam, a drainage or irrigation ditch. 
This administration has enabled a num- 
ber of farmers to join together so that 
the Federal contribution to such a pro- 
gram would be large enough to get a 
project of sufficient size to really render 
benefits. In any State where they do 
not like this maximum of $1,500 in this 
bill, they merely, at the State level, limit 
the amount of the contribution to any 
one farm or farms; but, goodness knows, 
it is guessing for us here to try to solve 
all these problems. Each State must set 
this program according to its own needs, 
The great Western States have problems 
that must be handled in a larger way. 
Not only that, but also in some sections 
you have large landowners, and when 
you limit the total amount which should 
go in total costs of soil work to the man 
who owns a large farm you are causing 
him to take his land out from under the 
program, and if he has 50 tenants, 
whatever benefits come from any in- 
crease in production, those tenants who 
work on shares are denied and left out. 

This whole amendment, in my judg- 
ment, is offered on the theory and in the 
belief by some that this is simply a check 
to the farmer. It is not. He must do 
the work, go through with it. After he 
has done that a part of the cost is repaid 
to him. In some instances the Govern- 
ment supplies materials. It is his job to 
get the materials and distribute them. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. The gentleman does 
not think as good an authority as 
AvuGust H. ANDRESEN is, or as fine an 
authority as Ep Rees of Kansas is, was 
trying to go against any dirt farmers in 
their respective districts, do you? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I said that this was 
a question that had to be decided on the 
State level governed by conditions that 
exist in that part of the country. I 
think that is the conclusion reached by 
all of us who have studied the problem. 
If in Pennsylvania you want to limit it 
to $50, by all means do so, but do not 
preclude farmers in Idaho, Colorado, 
Nebraska, Mississippi, or any of the other 
States from handling this so as to get 
maximum results. You want better 
projects, so do I. Making all projects 
small in some areas would lead to just 
such results as those of which you com- 
plain. 

Mr. FULTON. Let me ask one more 
question. I believe your committee 
passed the program when it had a $500 
participation limit and $750. Was it not 
Successful? 

Mr. WHITTEN. No, it was not, defi- 
nitely not. I opposed it at the time and 
later was able to get that limitation re- 
versed for the very reasons I have pre- 
sented here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. FULTON]. 
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The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. For row) there 
were—ayes 13, noes 80. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, how many amendments are 
there pending on the desk? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ad- 
T there are four amendments at the 

esk. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the balance of the bill be considered read 
and open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Horan: On 
page 25, line 13, strike out “$9,100,800” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$10,215,000.” 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the amount requested by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the Budget, the 
Department having the job of getting 
rid of the surplus commodities we have 
on hand. The only answer to our pres- 
ent farm problem is marketing. They 
are very, very anxious to carry on mar- 
keting research. This merely allows the 
full amount of the budget for that pur- 
pose. Earlier today we agreed to an 
amendment that stepped up production 
research. If we are going to do that, 
certainly it has to be melded in and 
made uniform and workable with mar- 
ket research. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
hope the amendment will be agreed to. 
May I say further the fact these funds 
are not in this bill as well as funds for 
further research, for extension and for 
the State experiment stations, came 
from the need at the time and the desire 
to try to fit the bill into budget limita- 
tions, The subcommittee was unani- 
mous, I think, in the belief that these 
programs could be well strengthened be- 
yond the total amount we felt was the 
limit we could get at that time. 

Mr. HORAN. I am glad to have the 
gentleman’s comment. This merely im- 
plements and gives the tools to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to carry on effec- 
tively and do a good job. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, in my 
opinion, this is a very important amend- 
ment. May I point out that since the 
reorganization of the Department of 
Agriculture and the setting up of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service we now 
have a very effective, efficient organiza- 
tion for making use of funds for mar- 
keting research. I am sure that these 
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funds will be very effectively spent in 
the interest of agricultural marketing. 

Mr. HORAN. I thank the gentleman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Horan]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cannon: Page 
26, line 25, strike out “$77,011,416” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$83,464,000.” 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, we 
have here in the North American Conti- 
nent the most fertile and productive 
lands to be found anywhere upon the 
globe. 

But our millions of acres of billowing 
wheat, our endless acres of rustling corn, 
our cattle upon a thousand hills are not 
our best crops. Our finest crops are the 
myriads of flowerbeds of laughing boys 
and girls which cluster about our schools 
from the Bronx on the Atlantic to the 
Golden Gate on the Pacific, and in every 
community between. Our finest prod- 
uct, of country farm and city square, our 
greatest national asset is the childhood of 
America because it is the future of 
America. 

No course of study, no system of peda- 
gogy, no method of school administra- 
tion has produced such immediate re- 
sults, has been so universally successful, 
or has contributed so richly to modern 
education as the school lunch. 

It has improved health and physique. 
It has promoted scholarship and IQ, in- 
telligence quotients. It has simplified 
the maintenance of student morale and 
school discipline. 

A methodical analysis of school and 
community diets has shown a surprising 
number of children who come to school 
without an adequate breakfast. Some 
are from families on a minimum stand- 
ard of living and on the other hand some 
are from wealthier families where chil- 
dren refuse to eat the morning meal 
without tedious coaxing but will join in 
with other children at school lunch and 
the recess bottle of milk. In every school 
in which it has been introduced it has 
resulted in a wholesome increase in 
weight and vigor, in improved scholar- 
ship and the social graces, and increased 
immunity to prevalent infections. 

One of the untoward developments of 
our times is the growth of juvenile de- 
linquency. Here is an effective remedy. 
As an ample food supply has proved to 
be the most practical deterrent to the 
growth of communism, so the school 
lunch with its scientific menu and bal- 
anced diet has contributed immeasurably 
to the control of juvenile delinquency. 

No school which has given the school 
lunch a well-ordered trial has ever dis- 
continued it. And more schools are 
adopting the program every year. As 
more schools qualified, the demands on 
the Federal fund increased correspond- 
ingly until the appropriation is stretched 
for the current year almost to the break- 
ing point. Consequently the committee 
was astonished when the budget came 
up this year to find that the funds 
for the school lunch program had been 
reduced $15 million below the amount 
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spent this year. Instead of being in- 
creased $15 million to meet the demand 
of the additional schools adopting the 
program, the budget reduced it $15 mil- 
lion. 

So I am offering an amendment to 
eliminate the cut and keep the fund 
where it is for this year. It really should 
be increased if we are to take care of the 
new schools. But I realize that we must 
tighten our belts and economize in every 
way possible and accordingly am only 
asking that the appropriation be re- 
turned to the amount being spent in 
cooperation with the schools of the coun- 
try for the current year. 

Mr. Chairman, American children 
must not go hungry. They must not be 
handicapped in their preparation for 
life, physically or spiritually. I hope the 
amendment will have the support of the 
House. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, in view of the fact that we have 
difficulties with our surpluses and there 
is no better place in the world to dispose 
of them than in our school-lunch pro- 
gram, I accept the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CANNON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I would like to 
have the Recorp show that I was pre- 
pared to offer the same amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. I much appreciate the 
approval and cooperation of the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lamp: Page 26, 
line 11, strike out “$573,000” and insert in 
lieu thereof “$900,000.” 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment has to do with restoring 
$327,000 which was recommended by 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget for the State depart- 
ments of agriculture and Bureau of 
Markets for the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. One of the finest appearances 
that was made before our committee was 
made on this particular budget item. 
We had as witnesses D. N. McDowell, di- 
rector, State Department of Agriculture 
of Wisconsin; Mr. L. Y. Ballantine, of 
North Carolina; and Mr. Roy Freeland, 
of Kansas. They made a very good 
presentation of this particular State 
marketing work. The proposed increase 
for the cooperative marketing service 
activities is on a matching-fund basis 
with the States and is needed to assist 
in getting the results of research and 
the knowledge of the best marketing 
methods and practices in effect within 
the distribution system. Thirty States 
are attacking the marketing problems 
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with the assistance provided by pay- 
ments made under this program. I feel 
that the program is a good program and 
one which we should support and that 
this amendment is very necessary to in- 
crease emphasis on this marketing pro- 
gram for the next year. 

Major problems on which additional 
marketing service is essential are: 

First. Reducing waste and spoilage; 
improving product quality by better 
handling, packaging, processing, stor- 
ing, and shipping of farm products: One 
of the most pressing problems, particu- 
larly in a period of large supplies, is the 
preservation of product quality in stor- 
age and other channels of marketing. 
In many grain areas, for example, a 
large proportion of the locally produced 
grain is sold below current market prices 
because it is handled inefficiently and 
deteriorates in quality because of inade- 
quate drying, storage, and processing 
facilities. 

Second. Developing expanded domes- 
tic markets for surplus commodities: 
Growers, shippers, and processors of 
farm products often fail to gain fully 
from their market opportunities through 
lack of information on production pros- 
pects, location, variety, and quality of 
available supplies. Data are developed 
on distribution and retailing practices, 
as well as the possibilities of developing 
distribution in new areas or for new 
types of users. 

Third. Developing new market infor- 
mation: Local or area market news proj- 
ects need to be expanded on an experi- 
mental basis so that producers and deal- 
ers may have prices quoted which they 
should receive or pay for agricultural 
products. 

Fourth. Improving market facilities, 
equipment, and procedures: Part of the 
increased funds would be used in fur- 
nishing technical assistance to local 
agencies and marketing officials in the 
design and location of new market fa- 
cilities, and modernization of existing 
receiving and handling facilities, includ- 
ing those in rural areas as well as ter- 
minal markets. Wholesale markets in 
many areas are outmoded and very in- 
efficient in the handling and distribu- 
tion of highly perishable farm products, 
and the work proposed offers great prom- 
ise in reducing marketing costs. 

Marketing our farm products is defi- 
nitely one of the important problems 
before our people today. Fortunately, 
we have more than 160 million consum- 
ers in this country who want these farm 
products. It is only necessary that they 
be informed consumers so that they 
choose wisely when they are shopping 
for their weekly food supply. 

If large-scale improvement in agri- 
cultural marketing and distribution is to 
be achieved, it is necessary to enlist con- 
sumers in this program. That can be 
done through educational work such as 
has been developed by the Agricultural 
Extension Service. 

More widespread and more effective 
dissemination of marketing information 
is necessary so that more people can 
participate in this program. It is nec- 
essary to reach 10 times as many people. 
It is necessary to encourage them to buy 
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more of the large supplies and to make 
substitutions for short supplies, 

More beef was eaten last year. That 
was a good thing for consumers, and it 
was a big help tofarmers. Prices are in 
better adjustment today because people 
responded to the appeal for greater use 
of the larger supply of beef. 

Orderly marketing benefits all. By 
encouraging consumers to use more of 
the plentiful food and to go easy on 
those in short supply, this educational 
program can help us get a reasonable 
adjustment in consumer demand. This 
is good for consumers and very helpful 
to farmers. 

Satisfied customers are the farmer's 
best market. Repeat sales depend upon 
satisfied customers. Knowing when sup- 
plies are plentiful, how to select the right 
quality, what are good buys, and proper 
care of food are all important. New or 
different ways of preparing food may be 
a very effective way to expand markets 
for farm products. Informed consum- 
ers will be satisfied customers. 

Since our market outlets depend to a 
great degree upon consumer informa- 
tion, and since millions of consumers 
are concentrated in urban areas, the in- 
formation needs to reach these people. 

Consumer information is assembled, 
interpreted, and disseminated on food 
supplies, prices, qualities, sources, mar- 
keting seasons, varieties, selection, and 
uses. Releases adapted especially to 
consumers go to many people who work 
with consumers. They report research 
results, list good food buys, and call at- 
tention to plentiful foods. The program 
includes also market tours, food market- 
ing talks, demonstrations, radio and tel- 
evision programs, and press and maga- 
zine stories on food marketing. State 
departments of agriculture cooperate 
with many other agencies, public and 
private, in these programs. The pro- 
gram also helps consumers understand 
marketing. In doing so, it benefits not 
only the people who purchase food, it 
also helps the farmers who produce the 
Nation’s crops, and the handlers who dis- 
tribute the country’s food supply. 

While a commendable beginning has 
been made in reaching urban consumers 
with educational assistance on how to 
buy and utilize agricultural products to 
their best advantage, the present pro- 
gram will have to be multiplied many 
times if any large proportion of these 
people is to be reached. 

We can have more efficient marketing, 
and we can have expanded markets for 
our plentiful foods, if we develop a pro- 
gram in marketing which recognizes sat- 
isfied customers as the farmer’s best 
market. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Hope]. 

Mr. HOPE. I am very happy that the 
gentleman offered that amendment, and 
I hope it will be adopted. I simply want 
to supplement what the gentleman has 
said by stating that at the time the Re- 
search and Marketing Act of 1946 was 
adopted it was contemplated that this 
work with the State commissioners of 
agriculture would be an important part 
of the marketing research, because it 
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represents in most cases an effort to get 
the work adjusted and adapted to local 
conditions. As a matter of fact, in the 
past, that part of the work has been quite 
neglected. But the gentleman’s amend- 
ment will make it possible to increase the 
amounts that go to the States which, as 
the gentleman has said, have to be 
matched by the States, and matched with 
new money. So the States have to in- 
crease their program in order to get this 
money. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COOLEY. I would like to concur 
in the remarks made by the distinguished 
Chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture [Mr. Horse] and express the hope 
that the gentleman’s amendment will be 
adopted. It is very vital to the programs 
that we now have in the State of North 
Carolina. As the gentleman has men- 
tioned, our Commissioner of Agriculture, 
came before our committee and made a 
splendid presentation of the programs 
that are now in operation in our State. 
I hope the Committee will approve the 
amendment. 

Mr. LAIRD. I wish to thank the 
Chairman of the House Agriculture 
Committee, Mr. Hore and the ranking 
minority member of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee, Mr. Coolxx for their 
support of my amendment. I sincerely 
hope my amendment is adopted. 

Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the difficulties that faced the 
committee in adjusting the sums re- 
quired for the action programs of the 
Department of Agriculture without ex- 
ceeding the total amount requested in 
the budget for this important Depart- 
ment. 

It is gratifying to note that the com- 
mittee has recommended continuation 
of the forest acquisition program car- 
ried on by the National Forest Reserva- 
tion Commission, of which I am a mem- 
ber. The sum of $75,000 is insignificant 
when compared with the amount appro- 
priated for many other activities, but it 
is highly important to carry on the work 
of blocking out forest areas and we will 
be rewarded in the long run for making 
possible better management and better 
conservation practices in the national 
forests, particularly in the East. 

Iam gratified also to see that the funds 
for cooperation with the States in forest 
nursery work are restored. In my State 
this is very important work, and it would 
have to stop if the Federal share were 
withheld at a time when the legislature 
cannot possibly meet to act upon the 
matter. The same consideration applies 
to the funds for cooperation with the 
States in forest-fire control, which are 
restored almost in full. 

The support that the committee has 
given the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration certainly is justified. In this 
connection, I have noted mistaken state- 
ments to the effect that some REA co- 
operatives in the State of Montana are 
being refused loans because money is 
not available. I can interpret such re- 
ports only as deliberate attempts to dis- 
credit the new administration of the 
REA. The Administrator of the Rural 
Electrification Administration assures 
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me that the REA now has sufficient funds 
available for loans for the State of Mon- 
tana to cover all of the pending appli- 
cations from Montana REA cooperatives, 
and no cooperative has been or will be 
refused on the grounds that funds are 
not available at this time. Further, it 
is my understanding that this situation 
has prevailed throughout the current 
fiscal year. 

I am in receipt of a number of mes- 
sages from Montana urging that the 
House amend the pending bill to in- 
crease the funds for research and the 
Extension Service to the full amounts 
requested by Mr. Benson. I note that 
the committee has made substantial in- 
creases in these activities when com- 
pared with funds appropriated a year 
ago. I agree that further increases 
probably would be desirable and would 
be of great benefit to agriculture and the 
Nation generally. I hope that such in- 
creases can be made. 

In Montana we are particularly inter- 
ested in additional funds for study of 
soil and water conservation in the 
northern Great Plains. We have real- 
ized great benefits from the work that 
has been done in this field since the 
thirties, and hope that it may be ex- 
panded and enlarged. 

In connection with the extension pro- 
gram, it is a subject of concern to many 
Montana people that the support given 
this work by the Federal Government 
has been diminishing steadily over the 
years. Iam told that over the years the 
States have contributed an average of 
$2 for each $1 that the Federal Govern- 
ment supplied, but since the last war 
Federal contributions have diminished 
so that in the current year Montana is 
putting up $4.42 for every Federal dol- 
lar, and a similar ratio is in effect else- 
where. It is very difficult for the States 
to increase their contribution materially. 
It is desirable to have the Federal sup- 
port increased to something more nearly 
in line with the State contribution. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

I take this time in order to ask the 
gentleman whose amendment we are 
considering; as well as some of the other 
gentlemen who have just spoken, this 
question. If these amendments that are 
coming in here are so good, why is it 
that the committee has not taken action 
in conformity with the suggestions of 
these gentlemen? Why does the Appro- 
priations Committee stand on its record 
now as opposed to these amendments 
which everybody from the agricultural 
States now say are so much needed and 
are so wonderful and add so much to the 
program? 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. COOLEY. I would like to say that 
I can see the gentleman’s point. But the 
fact is that these are important items. 
The members of this great committee 
have not objected to them, but they 
tried to stay within the limitations of the 
budget. This is an item that was recom- 
mended by the budget. They have not 
accepted anything that was not recom- 
mended by the budget. 
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Mr. FULTON. Yes, but why did not 
the committee take care of them when 
they reported the bill instead of accept- 
ing them when these other gentlemen of- 
fer these amendments? 

Mr. COOLEY. They did, but they 
stayed within the overall budget. 

Mr. FULTON. Was this amendment 
in the bill? 

Mr. COOLEY. No, but it was recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. FULTON. I still do not under- 
stand the situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Larrp]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Kino of Penn- 
sylvania: On page 24, in line 24, change the 
period to a colon and add the following: 
“Provided further, That no payments or 
grants shall be made for approved practices 
on land which during any 1 of the previous 
10 years has been the location of a practice 
for which payments or grants were made 
under this program.” 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I make a point of order. 

The The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. In my 
opinion, this is clearly legislation upon 
an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kina] 
wish to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, it seems to me that this is 
purely a limitation on the expenditure 
of money, by saying that it may not be 
spent on ground which has previously 
received assistance. It is the essence of 
the whole argument over whether this 
is a soil- conservation program or 
whether it is a subsidy of production. 
If you believe it is a soil-conservation 
program, preserving the soil for the fu- 
ture, you will agree that once in 10 years 
is enough for the Government to kick in 
for the creation of something that will 
hold the soil. This simply prohibits 
them from taking money from the Gov- 
ernment on the same piece of ground, if 
the farmer has received a payment cov- 
ering that same ground within the previ- 
ous 10 years. It is purely a limitation. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, if I may be heard on the point 
of order, I call attention to the fact that 
this amendment changes the whole basic 
intent of the program, and it certainly 
puts more duties on the Department in 
the line of having it make certain deter- 
minations. In my opinion, it is clearly 
beyond the scope of what we are per- 
mitted to do within this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. ELLSWORTH). 
The Chair is ready to rule. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Kine] has offered an amendment 
to which a point of order has been made 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
H. CARL ANDERSEN]. 

The Chair has examined the amend- 
ment. In view of the fact that the lan- 
guage of the amendment would seem to 
impose further duties and apparently 
provide a restriction on the use of funds 


Mr. 
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not contained in the pending bill, the 
Chair susteins the point of order. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that the Committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to 
the House with sundry amendments, with 
the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. ELLSWORTH, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 8779) making appropri- 
ations for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, 
and for other purposes, had directed him 
to report the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and all amendments thereto to 
final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote de- 
manded on any amendment? If not, the 
Chair will put them en bloc. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, in com- 
mending the committee for its diligent 
work in writing this bill, I do so in full 
recognition of the task confronted and 
accomplished. They have labored long 
and hard and in a commendable 
atmosphere of bipartisanship. 

However, I do want to say that I had 
hoped that its work might have been 
coupled with a more generous attitude 
toward and a greater concern for the 
continued progressive general welfare of 
our agriculture economy and with a 
keener perception as to the difference 
between economy and false economy. 

We all recognize the need and essen- 
tiality for keeping Government expendi- 
tures to the absolute minimum consistent 
with proper and adequate service to the 
people. Neither party has a monopoly 


on this point of view. But I most cer- 
tainly question the wisdom, at this time, 
or at any time, of hampering by any 
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means—through the denial of needed 
funds or otherwise—the great soil-con- 
servation program, the agriculture ex- 
tension program, the school-lunch pro- 
gram, the rural electrification and tele- 
phone program and the other meritorious 
and beneficial programs which our farm- 
ers have come to depend upon as a means 
of keeping their economy stable and 
prosperous—and which they recognize 
have had so much to do with the attain- 
ment of their present state of agriculture 
progress and the present overall well- 
being of our rural population. 

Each year when the time comes for 
the House to act upon the question of 
funds for operations of the Agriculture 
Department, the farmers of the district 
which I am privileged to represent, the 
Fourth District of Tennessee—and I am 
sure this reaction is general in agricul- 
ture areas of the country—exhibit un- 
derstandable concern. They realize as 
do we all, that their enterprise and 
activities in the field of agriculture are 
almost completely at the mercy of the 
Congress and that they can be greatly 
impaired by improper attention to and 
concern for the Department of Agricul- 
ture and its requirement for adequate 
funds for pursuing the progressive pro- 
grams heretofore created to enhance the 
well-being of the farm economy. 

It is not a matter of minor or isolated 
importance—this providing of full and 
adequate funds for the continuation of 
the beneficial operations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The welfare of our 
whole economy, we know and appreciate, 
is closely allied to and tied in with farm 
prosperity, for agriculture is our basic 
industry and good times and orderly 
progress in this field is the start of the 
circle which rounds out into good times 
and prosperity for all the Nation. 

For reasons which I am unable to ap- 
preciate, the committee has seen fit to 
reduce, below the amount recommended, 
funds for extension and research, for 
State experiment stations, for market 
research and such programs. And funds 
for such absolutely necessary programs 
as soil conservation, rural electrification 
and telephones, school lunches and 
others are totally inadequate in the com- 
mittee bill. 

Funds deleted or cut should be re- 
stored. Full and adequate funds should 
be made available where the provision 
has been insufficient. As I have indi- 
cated, I strongly question the wisdom of 
this measure in its overall perspective. 
It is simply inadequate to the need. 

I have spoken too many times pre- 
viously on the need and necessity for 
continuing these great agriculture pro- 
grams unimpaired to make a repetition 
of my views necessary at this time. It 
is necessary only to say that I propose 
to fight for restoring the cuts effected in 
the essential programs and shall exert 
every effort in support of increasing 
funds for these programs. 

I respect and esteem the members of 
the committee who have exerted a bi- 
partisan effort to whip an agriculture 
appropriations bill into shape and bring 
it to the floor for debate and consider- 
ation. But I must emphasize that it 
is my intention in considering this meas- 
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ure to fight to the last ditch to pass 
a bill which more accurately reflects our 
interest and concern for the farmers and 
which shows that not only his present 
welfare but his future welfare is of im- 
portance and concern to the Congress. 
I shall exert every effort to eliminate 
from the measure all false economies 
and to assist the passage of a measure 
which embraces the beneficial elements 
of true economy. Minimizing the farm- 
er’s welfare is not my estimate of true 
economy. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I can 
make no pretense at qualifying as an ex- 
pert on all the problems of our national 
agriculture. However, I have always 
given deep study and taken great inter- 
est in our actions on the annual Agri- 
culture Department appropriation meas- 
ures coming before this House. 

Iam particularly and vitally concerned 
with those items of the Agriculture ap- 
propriations bill providing for research, 
pest control, extension service, and the 
school-lunch program. 

I have consistently supported adequate 
appropriations for agriculture research 
and earnestly hope the current amount 
granted for that purpose will be retained 
and even increased. Such an expendi- 
ture and activity is obviously necessary 
for the healthy preservation and growth 
of our agriculture economy. The results 
of research in farming are not only val- 
uable today, but will inevitably benefit 
the coming generations of American 
farmers. Continuing research is no less 
vital to farm improvement than it is to 
industrial production. Agriculture re- 
search may also, in my opinion, well con- 
tribute to finding the answer to reduce 
and solve our agriculture surplus prob- 
lem. Certainly when new uses are found 
for these products the surplus problem 
will diminish in proportion. That alone 
is perhaps reason enough to expand re- 
search activity. 

Hand in hand with the research divi- 
sion is the Federal Extension Service as 
the educational arm of the Department 
of Agriculture. It works with all De- 
partment agencies on the one side and 
with the State extension services on the 
other. It provides an essential connect- 
ing link for bringing to farmers research 
results from the Department and other 
States, information and interpretation 
of nationwide problems and policies for 
agriculture, and information on how the 
action programs of the Department can 
best serve them. Strong national lead- 
ership and effective counsel and assist- 
ance for the State extension services is 
a prerequisite for a really effective, effi- 
cient, coordinated educational program. 

Much research, both that done in the 
Department and in the States, has ap- 
plication regionwide or countrywide. 
Many marketing problems, so important 
today, are interstate problems. Educa- 
tion can do much to improve marketing 
efficiency and step up consumption. 
But a State-by-State approach is not 
the complete answer. A strengthened 
Federal Extension Service staff working 
with the States is required, and I ear- 
nestly hope no unwise reduction to crip- 
ple the Federal Extension Service will 
be made. 
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The gypsy moth control problem is a 
very serious matter in my State of Mas- 
sachusetts. It also is giving serious con- 
cern to other parts of New England and 
New York. I know that the committee 
has given full consideration to our dele- 
gation’s presentation of this problem, 
and I understand they are in agreement 
in recommending the full amount of 
money appropriated for such pest con- 
trol in the last fiscal year. I want to 
express my own appreciation for the 
committee’s courtesy and understanding 
and urge my colleagues to approve this 
budget item without any reduction. 

Now I understand there are some here 
who feel that a real substantial reduc- 
tion in the money for the so-called 
school-lunch program is presently war- 
ranted. While I respect their opinions, 
of course, I must speak in strong dis- 
agreement. 

There is probably no subject upon 
which I have received personally more 
favorable and entreating correspondence 
from people in all walks of life. In my 
considered judgment, the school-lunch 
program is one of the best things ever 
undertaken by our Government. It is a 
real investment in the sound future of 
America because it is an investment to 
improve the health of our children. 
The number of young men rejected for 
military service for physical reasons is 
in itself sufficient proof of the essential 
need for this program’s continuation in 
full. In all too many cases these rejec- 
tions could be traced directly to inade- 
quate diets in childhood. Every statis- 
tical study on record clearly demon- 
strates that the overall national health 
of our children has considerably in- 
creased since the initiation of this 
school-lunch program. 

This is a matter beyond any partisan 
consideration because it fundamentally 
affects the health, progress and security 
of our Nation. I sincerely believe that 
any curtailment and reduction in this 
appropriation would be a striking in- 
stance of false and unwise economy. I 
hope that a great majority of the Mem- 
bership here will join with me in voting 
for the full amount to insure the main- 
tenance of a high health standard for 
American youth. It seems to me that 
while we are apparently willing to spend 
hundreds of millions of dollars to feed 
starving populations all over the world, 
we can, therefore, afford to appropriate 
this relatively small amount to guarantee 
the health and well-being of our own 
children. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a concurrent resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 224. Concurrent resolution fix- 


ing date of adjournment for the House of 
Representatives. 


SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
has many fine provisions which, in my 
judgment, promote the national wel- 
fare. In addition to provisions for com- 
mendable general agricultural and 
farming purposes, the measure contains 
several very beneficial appropriations 
for praiseworthy, most desirable proj- 
ects and uses far removed from political 
partisanship, I trust. 

It would not be possible at this time 
to mention them all, perhaps, but cer- 
tainly noteworthy of specific reference 
are those provisions for research and ed- 
ucation, disease and pest control, inspec- 
tion, grading, classing, and standardi- 
zation of agricultural commodities, soil 
conservation, marketing, extension and 
forest services, and very particularly the 
school-lunch program. 

It would be quite impossible to over- 
estimate the value and benefits of the 
school-lunch program. Clearly, it has 
improved the nutritional and dietary 
standards of our young children and 
youth. By providing plenty of whole- 
some, nourishing food, it has greatly 
benefited and improved the health and 
well-being of new generations of young 
Americans; hence, it is a vital influence 
in building robust, healthy, and vigorous 
young people, physically and mentally 
equipped to gain maximum results from 
their education, and later develop into 
strong, well-knit, courageous citizens fit 
in every way to cope with the problems of 
life and government. 

I am committed to most generous and 
abundant provisions to continue the 
school-lunch program, and propose to 
vote for adequate funds for this valuable 
activity. 

This is a most important matter. 
This program needs to be strongly sup- 
ported and strengthened by the House, 
and I hope and urge every Member to 
rally to this fine cause. As a result, we 
will in time have a stronger, healthier 
young America and a sounder nation in 
every respect. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. RABAUT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 5 
minutes today, following any special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 


AMENDING COMMUNICATIONS ACT 
OF 1934 


Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s desk the bill 
(H. R. 6436) to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended, with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto, and concur in 
the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, after line 17, insert: 

“Src. 2. So much of section 3 (e) of the 
Communications Act of 1934, as amended, 


as follows the semicolon is amended to read 
a3 follows: ‘but shall not, with respect to the 
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provisions of title II of this act, include wire 
or radio communication between points in 
the same State, Territory, or possession of 
the United States, or the District of Co- 
lumbia, through any place outside thereof, 
if such communication is regulated by a 
State commission.“ 

Page 2, line 18, strike out “2” and insert 
. 
$ Page 2, line 22, strike out “3” and insert 
4. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING CLERK TO RECEIVE 
MESSAGES AND AUTHORIZING 
THE SPEAKER TO SIGN ENROLLED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstand- 
ing the adjournment of the House until 
April 26, 1954, the Clerk be authorized 
to receive messages from the Senate and 
that the Speaker be authorized to sign 
any enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
duly passed by the two Houses and found 
truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING THE SPEAKER TO 
APPOINT COMMISSIONS, BOARDS, 
AND COMMITTEES 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstand- 
ing the adjournment of the House until 
April 26, 1954, the Speaker be authorized 
to appoint commissions, boards, and 
committees authorized by law or by the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS ON MONDAY, 
APRIL 26, 1954 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday, 
April 26, 1954, it shall be in order to 
consider business under clause 4, rule 
XIII, the Consent Calendar rule, and 
business under clause 6, rule XXIV, the 
Private Calendar rule. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


THERE MUST BE NO SHOOTING WAR 
IN INDOCHINA 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. SMITH] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the people of this country are asking 
these questions, and they ask them 
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earnestly: “Must the United States re- 
main under arms for decades to come? 
Must our sons continue to be drafted 
for years to come for service perma- 
nently in 49 countries over the world?” 

The Korean fiasco is deadlocked in a 
truce that is inuring to the benefit of 
Communist North Korea—at best, it is a 
dubious truce. : 

Now comes Indochina with increasing 
support of military supplies and air 
equipment. Does this mean the prelude 
to the commission of fighting forces on 
the mainland of Asia? The people are 
alarmed over the prospects of another 
war. 

President Eisenhower has assured the 
Nation that he will avoid war, but if it 
must come, that he will call upon Con- 
gress to act. This is reassuring but it 
is not final. The choice of war or peace 
may not be ours. Events may precipitate 
a situation that permits of no escape 
from war. 

Can there be any doubt of Soviet in- 
tentions in these perilous days? She is 
supporting every demand for conferences 
and meetings, she is and has used the 
United Nations to block the road to a 
permanent peace. And at this moment 
she is driving a wedge between the coun- 
tries of the free world. They are con- 
vinced we are begging for peace, that we 
are afraid of war. 

It seems clear to me, Mr. Speaker, that 
the Communists have little to gain from 
any conference or meeting, except to 
emphasize still more to their own peoples 
that successful Communist propaganda 
about the H-bomb has scared the whole 
free world into submissiveness. We know 
this is not true, but as we contemplate 
the attitudes and reactions of free na- 
tions, serious questions arise. 

Consider the fact, as one writer has 
so well said, that we sit in the United 
Nations with lawless governments that 
should be expelled for violating the 
charter, which prohibits act of military 
aggression against any state. Commu- 
nist leaders gain prestige inside Russia 
by their ability to persuade free nations 
to negotiate with them. 

Make no mistake, within Russia the 
forthcoming conference at Geneva is 
billed as a great victory for Red China 
and Russia. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, we accept criminals 
as equals in the United Nations. 

The Secretary of State is presently 
engaged in a superhuman effort to se- 
cure unity of action by the free world. 
We pray that he may succeed, but he 
has two strikes against him. Both pub- 
lic opinion and public officials in the 
free nations are opposed to any action 
which might offend the Kremlin. 

Uncle Sam stands alone. Have no 
fear about this country going it alone, 
unless it is forced to do so. But it be- 
comes very clear today that both Eng- 
land and France have their own ideas 
as to what is best for them in these days 
of extreme tension. Their positions, no 
doubt, are based upon their own na- 
tional interests and we should not be 
too critical. It is their right. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the Ameri- 
can people will support, to the limit, a 
program that will— 

First. Ostracize the lawless regimes of 
Soviet Russia and Red China. 
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Second. Cut off all trade with our 
enemies, Russia and Red China. 

Third. Sever all diplomatic relations 
with Soviet Russia and its satellites until 
they are prepared to renounce policies 
of aggression and subversion. 

Mr, Speaker, the United States must 
not become involved in a land war in 
Indochina. Public opinion is over- 
whelmingly against any such action. 

Our fighting men have won wars on the 
field of battle. Our diplomats have lost 
the peace at the conference tables. An 
unrealistic foreign policy has led to a 
debacle in China and Korea and at this 
very moment, another shooting war im- 
pends in Indochina. 

Mr. Speaker, why go on with the 
Geneva conference when the cards are 
stacked against us? We are in a polit- 
ical box and the only alternative is an- 
other war. 

Mr. Speaker, if war comes under this 
administration, it could well be the end 
of the Republican Party. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE REF- 
UGEE RELIEF ACT OF 1953 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
GraHAM). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Javits] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, it will be 
recalled that when on March 25, 1954, 
the House was considering the deficiency 
appropriations bill, the denial of an item 
of $1,560,000 of deficiency appropriations 
came up for the administration of the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953. It appeared 
from testimony before the Subcommit- 
tee on Foreign Aid, General and Tempo- 
rary Activity Appropriations of the 
Appropriations Committee that less than 
50 visas had been issued since the law 
was enacted on August 7, 1953, that not 
over six aliens had actually been ad- 
mitted under the act up to the date of 
the subcommittee hearing March 17, 
1954, and that the cost of the program 
then was at the rate of over $100,000 per 
alien admitted. 

I stated at that time that the matter 
could well be “verging up into a national 
scandal” in view of the fact that the bill 
provided for the admission of 209,000 
aliens from abroad under the act on non- 
quota visas over a period of 3 years and 
that so very few had been admitted de- 
spite the $3 million of appropriations 
already made. I informed the House at 
that time that I am for this legislation 
as a wise and considered element of the 
policy of the United States and that I 
will undertake to look into the situation 
and report to my colleagues whether the 
intent and desire of Congress was being 
followed in the administration of this 
legislation. 

Since that date I have carefully exam- 
ined the reports and other papers relat- 
ing to the administration of the act—the 
first semi-annual report of the Adminis- 
trator was filed as of January 15, 1954— 
and have also had talks with the Admin- 
istrator of the Act, the Hon. Scott Mc- 
Leod, who is also the Administrator of 
the Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs of the Department of State, and 
with his deputy directly in charge of this 
program, the Hon. Robert C. Alexander, 
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Assistant Administrator for Refugee 
Relief. 
REPORT 

Based upon these inquiries I report 
to the House as follows: 

First. The Refugee Relief Act of 1953 
provides for the issuance of 209,000 non- 
quota visas through December 31, 1956— 
plus 5,000 visas for adjustment of status 
of aliens in the United States—of which 
186,000 may be issued to refugees and 
escapees from Communist-dominated 
countries in both Europe and Asia— 
55,000 to German expellees and 35,000 to 
escapees in West Germany, 10,000 es- 
capees in NATO countries, 2,000 Polish 
War Veteran refugees, 45,000 Italian 
refugees, 15,000 Greek refugees, 15,000 
Dutch refugees, 2,000 Chinese refugees, 
and 2,000 Arab refugees—4,000 may be 
orphans adopted by American families; 
19,000—15,000 Italian, 2,000 Greek and 
2,000 Dutch—may be emigrants entitled 
to preference under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to join families in 
the United States and who are over 
quota of Italian, Greek and Dutch na- 
tionality and will have to wait a long 
time. 

By H. R. 8193 which has passed the 
House and is now pending in the Senate, 
authority is granted to re-distribute the 
aggregate non-quota visas available un- 
der the Refugee Relief Act between 
refugees and escapees and emigration 
preference cases making for bilateral 
availability of visas for persons coming 
under the Italian, Greek and Dutch na- 
tionality classifications. The demands 
for H. R. 8193 reflect some of the prob- 
lems which have been encountered in 
the administration of the Refugee Re- 
lief Act of 1953. Immigration prefer- 
ence cases pending as of March 31, 1954, 
aggregated 40,332 of Italian nationality 
and 3,110 of Greek nationality; on the 
other hand, the allocation of 45,000 
visas for Italian refugees and 15,000 for 
Greek refugees appeared likely to re- 
main undersubscribed; conversely, the 
demand for immigration preference 
visas under the Netherlands allotment 
was small with only 405 preference 
cases while a greater apportionment was 
needed for Dutch refugees from In- 
donesia and from the 1953 flood disaster, 

Second. Operations under the act. 
The latest report which I have been able 
to get, as of April 5, 1954, is that 12 visas 
were granted in March under the act and 
50 visas have been granted to date even 
including these 12. The Immigration 
and Naturalization Service has a record 
of only 8 arrivals under the act. It is 
expected that with the staff which is in 
the field and steadily moving into over- 
seas positions, the optimum load, for 
example, will be the issuance of 150 visas 
a day in each consulate in Italy. 

It is expected that 10,000 visas will 
have been granted under the act by the 
end of this fiscal year, June 30, 1954. 
This figure is revised from 15,000 which 
was the estimate a short time ago. 

The aggregate number of United 
States civilian employees in field posi- 
tions is expected to be from 480 to 490 
by April 30, 1954. This is an expected 
increase from 299 as of April 2 and 
against a target of 697 by June 30, 1954. 

By way of comparison with these re- 
sults, the following are the figures with 
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respect to the displaced persons law en- 
acted in 1948 under which an aggregate 
of 337,224 displaced persons entered the 
United States. On August 12, 1948 the 
President appointed the Displaced Per- 
sons Commission under the law which 
was approved on June 25, 1948. By 
December 31, 1948, 3,415 visas had been 
issued under the Displaced Persons Act. 

Third. The problems encountered in 
the administration of the Refugee Relief 
Act are divided into three parts: First, 
an obsession with security beyond any 
reasonable requirement in the terms of 
the law considering the fundamental 
objectives sought by the legislation; sec- 
ond, necessary screening and security 
clearance of United States employees 
and limitations imposed on the Admin- 
istrator in that respect; and, third, de- 
lays incident to requirements placed by 
the act on foreign governments in whose 
territorial limits visas are granted under 
the act. These are dealt with in the 
following paragraphs: 

(A) Problems of the enabling act. 
The act itself has very tight security 
provisions insofar as escapees and refu- 
gees are concerned, providing for a 
double security immigration check of a 
very strict character. 

Under section 11 (a) of the act, a spe- 
cial investigation and written report is 
required regarding the alien’s character, 
reputation, mental and physical health, 
history, and eligibility for emigration. 
This is quite apart from the rigid inspec- 
tion and showing of full compliance with 
the present immigration law to be made 
to the consul for a visa which must be 
done in addition to this special investi- 
gation provided by the Refugee Relief 
Act. This act calls for a special report 
with complete information regarding the 
history of the alien covering the period 
of at least 2 years immediately preceding 
his application for a visa, a provision 
which may be waived only on recommen- 
dation of the Secretaries of State and 
Defense. 

Escapees and refugees to be admitted 
must have assurances by a citizen or 
citizens of the United States, rather than 
a voluntary organization, that the es- 
capee or refugee will be suitably em- 
ployed without displacing some other 
person from employment; that the es- 
capee or refugee and his family will not 
become public charges and that they 
will have housing without displacing 
some other person from such housing. 
This requirement is not imposed upon 
immigration preference cases. Such an 
assurance is difficult to come by for es- 
capees or refugees, because voluntary 
organizations which gave most of similar 
assurances under the displaced-persons 
law are not permitted to give these as- 
surances and, hence, must go out and 
get individual citizens to give them. The 
Administrator states that he has as of 
about April 1, 1954, received a total of 
2,828 assurances of which 404 apply to 
those of German nationality. 

(B) The special security report called 
for by the act requires large staffs, and 
one of the greatest delays in connection 
with the administration of the act is in 
the recruitment and security clearance 
of this staff, 
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I believe that as the program first be- 
gan in August 1953 there was a great 
reluctance by the Administrator and 
perhaps even a self-imposed restriction 
to hire for positions anyone who had 
worked in the administration of the Dis- 
placed Persons Act. A statement had 
been contained in the report of the Sen- 
ate committee on this bill at page 8 of 
its report reading as follows: 

The committee directed that there be in- 
cluded in the report language to the effect 
that those who occupied policy-making po- 
sitions in the administration of the DP Act 
did not, in the judgment of the committee, 
engender complete public confidence in 
their administration, and the committee 
would look with disfavor upon their desig- 
nation for the administration of the poli- 
cies of the instant act. 


In practical effect, were such a restric- 
tion to have been adopted, it would be 
given thereby a force which is greater 
than the force of law because if this 
were a congressional enactment, it could 
be repealed or changed, but being the 
declaration of a committee it would ap- 
pear to be effectively frozen into policy 
if the Administrator so wills it until the 
committee should again choose to speak 
to the subject. The Administrator’s of- 
fice informs me that no employees of 
the Displaced Persons Commission have 
been hired. Yet, the displaced persons 
admitted under that program showed, 
considering the numbers involved, an 
outstanding record of integration and 
adaptability and there were relatively 
few bad ones who were admitted. 

There seems to be an attitude of ques- 
tion about all former employees of the 
Displaced Persons Commission with the 
implication that their security attitude 
was not strict enough. Any such gen- 
eralization can only impede the effective 
and prompt carrying out of the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953. We are helped by a 
statement in the first semiannual report 
of the Displaced Persons Commission as 
to its personnel policy: 

Among the Commission personnel now 
serving Overseas as selectors and case an- 
alysts are people comprising an excellent 
cross section of American life, representing 
33 States, with varied backgrounds, such as 
employment counselors formerly with 
United States Employment Service or Civil 
Service, former Army intelligence officers, 
former immigration officers, former Federal 
Bureau of Investigation agents, teachers, 
social workers, and persons experienced in 
agriculture, industry and commerce. A high 
percentage of the overseas staff are veterans 
of World War II, many of whom had served 
in the occupied areas of Europe. The free- 
dom of selection of personnel permitted by 
the act allowed the Commission to accom- 
plish this result under emergency circum- 
stances. 

Clerical and subordinate positions such as 
clerks, typists, drivers, interpreters, where- 
ever practicable, have been filled by indige- 
nous personnel paid for in Germany from 
the local economy and in Austria at rates 
prescribed by the United States Army. For 
certain clerical and secretarial positions, 
however, only American employees are en- 
tirely satisfactory and for that reason at 
least one American secretary or adminis- 
trative aide has been assigned to each 
operating center. 

It is to be noted that the Senate bill 
as passed provided for the establishment 
of an Office of Emergency Migration 
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to be headed by an Emergency Migra- 
tion Coordinator, an arrangement anal- 
ogous to the Displaced Persons Com- 
mission which handled the DP Act. 
The House bill, however, and the ultimate 
conference report provided for admin- 
istration of the act to be in the State 
Department and specifically in the Bu- 
reau of Security and Consular Affairs; 
hence, such circumscribing of the per- 
sonnel hiring authority of the Admin- 
istrator could not have been contem- 
plated under the form which the 
legislation finally took and any such re- 
striction would impede seriously the re- 
cruitment of skilled and efficient per- 
sonnel to administer this act. 

(C) One of the aspects of the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953 which presented diffi- 
culty is a provision in section 7 (d) 
thereof that no visa shall be issued to an 
alien unless he has a certificate guar- 
anteeing his readmission to the country 
in which he obtains the visa under this 
act if it is subsequently found that he 
obtained the visa under this act by fraud 
or by misrepresenting of a material 
fact, Austria, France, Japan, Greece, 
Italy, and the Netherlands have agreed; 
the German Federal Government only 
agreed on April 1 and the Austrian Goy- 
ernment shortly before then. It is note- 
worthy that this requirement is also en- 
forced upon immigration preference 
cases which are admitted under the Ref- 
ugee Relief Act of 1953 and has only been 
relieved under the bill now pending in 
the Senate, H. R. 8193, as to orphans. 
Such a provision should certainly not be 
binding upon preference cases either, 
who would not otherwise be bound to 
such a requirement if they came in as 
preference cases under the immigration 
law. 

It is essential if the objectives of the 
act are to be realized to work out a 
proper relationship under the program 
with voluntary agencies like the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, the 
Church World Service, the Hebrew Im- 
migrant Aid Society, the American 
Friends Service Society, and other or- 
ganizations which were active under the 
displaced persons legislation. These or- 
ganizations in working to implement the 
act, will be helped particularly if the 
need for getting assurances from indi- 
vidual citizens as to housing and a job 
which has slowed them up in getting 
such assurances is revised to permit the 
voluntary agencies to give such assur- 
ances, 

The fine objective of the United States 
in the Refuge Relief Act of 1953 was to 
attract away skilled and desirable peo- 
ple from behind the Iron Curtain by 
encouraging them to expect good treat- 
ment and resettlement if they came over 
into the West. These escapees do not 
generally have friends or other connec- 
tions in the United States; hence, the 
voluntary organizations have to go out 
and find individual citizens willing to 
give the assurances as the assurances of 
the organizations themselves are not ac- 
cepted under the act. 

The assurance of housing and a job is 
very hard to keep good for an adequate 
period of time for an escapee or refugee 
for as long as it takes to get a visa and 
for the alien to travel to the United 
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States. In addition, there is no assur- 
ance that the alien once here can keep 
that particular job or that particular 
home. It would seem to be adequate if 
there was an assurance satisfactory to 
the Administrator from a voluntary or- 
ganization according to the practice 
successfully followed under the displaced 
persons law, that the alien would not 
become a public charge and that he 
would have a job and be housed without 
displacing any American. It is exactly 
in the immigration preference cases 
which are exempted from this require- 
ment that assurances of housing and a 
job can be the most easily given, while 
insistence upon these assurances from 
individual citizens in respect of escapees 
and refugees tends to discourage the flow 
of escapees into the free world from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and is in effect a 
way to nullify the benefits which the 
United States has sought by this legis- 
lation. 

The provisions for refugees are also 
high policy of the United States as they 
the one of the basic problems of free 
Europe. The Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration of 22 na- 
tions wrestling with this problem sought 
the leadership of the United States in 
the resettlement effort to take its fair 
share of the refugees. The State De- 
partment is authority for the statement 
that there are 2,500,000 unresettled 
escapees and refugees in Western 
Europe. 

These and similar problems make it 
essential that there be a much closer 
relationship between the voluntary 
organizations and the Administrator of 
the act and, in view of the terms of the 
administration of the act, this can best 
be achieved through the creation of a 
high level advisory committee to the 
Administrator. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

From all the foregoing, my recom- 
mendations are as follows: 

First. The success attained in the ad- 
ministration of the act for the period 
ending June 30, 1954 should be a yard- 
stick to determine whether the act can 
be feasibly carried out according to its 
intent and purpose under the jurisdiction 
of the Administrator of the Bureau of 
Security and Consular Affairs of the 
State Department or whether a com- 
mission or commissioner needs to be 
empowered to take over its administra- 
tion in order to realize the intent of 
Congress and the policy of the act. 

Second. The President should appoint 
an advisory committee representative of 
the public and the voluntary agencies 
to work with the Administrator for the 
most effective administration of the act. 

Third. The appropriate legislative 
committee should consider amendments 
to the act to allow assurances required 
for housing and a job under the act as 
to escapees and refugees to be given by 
approved voluntary organizations. 

Fourth. Personnel policies in the ad- 
ministration of the act should not ex- 
clude persons because they held policy 
positions under the Displaced Persons 
Commission. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 
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Mr. McMILLAN. Could the gentle- 
man tell us the difference between a dis- 
placed person for whom an act was 
passed several years ago and those who 
come under the Refugee Act? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Displaced Persons 
Act attempted to look after people who 
were stranded in the areas of Europe 
which had been occupied by the Nazis, or 
who were then the victims of concentra- 
tion camps and slave labor camps, and 
so forth. 

The Refugee Relief Act seeks to take 
care of refugees from areas which the 
Communists took over after World War 
II as I described, in Eastern Germany, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Venezia Giulia, 
and other areas around Trieste, and also 
escapees from areas behind the Iron 
Curtain. I will ask the gentleman to 
note the figure I was just going to men- 
tion: There are stated to be 244 million 
unsettled escapees and refugees in free 
Europe now and this was some effort to 
relieve that problem. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Would it not take 
a different type of inspector or investi- 
gator to screen these people under that 
act? 

Mr. JAVITS. I certainly do not think 
so, and one of the points which I believe 
has held up the implementation of the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953 has been a 
reluctance to use the experienced type of 
personnel from the displaced persons 
program which could be properly se- 
curity-cleared for utilization under the 
refugee relief program. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I was more or less 
instrumental in trying to get some of 
these displaced persons over here under 
the other act. We were successful in 
getting a number of farm families in my 
State, but in screening they did not do 
a very good job. We got them, kept 
them 3 months, built a few homes for 
them, and in 3 months’ time they left for 
Chicago and we have not heard anything 
of them since. I was wondering if they 
could not be screened just a little better. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the gentleman 
is not talking now about a security check 
alone so much as a greater character 
assurance that when they come over they 
will actually take and work in the job 
which is provided for them under the 
act. I think that kind of character 
assurance should be an element in the 
administration of the law. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I do not think, 
probably, they are properly screening 
these people. I was hoping that perhaps 
we might have a little better screening 
than we had before. There might have 
been more obstacles confronting them 
with these displaced persons. 

Mr. JAVITS. Again the gentleman is 
not talking alone about security clear- 
ance as character clearance, too, to be 
sure, these are people who intend to keep 
the basis on which they come into this 


country inviolate. 

Mr. McMILLAN. It is also a matter 
of security, too. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. If I am not mis- 
taken, the President himself has ex- 
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pressed some chagrin over the progress 
that has been made, is that not so? 

Mr. JAVITS. As well he might, be- 
cause there has been relatively little 
progress. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. I wish to commend 
the distinguished gentleman for the time 
he has taken to develop this matter 
which substantiates the report made by 
the subcommittee on appropriations 
last month with regard to this refugee 
problem. I trust that as the result of 
his remarks the executive branch of the 
Government will get busy and carry out 
this law which was passed in good faith 
and with the expectation that we would 
get these people into the United States 
as soon as possible. 

Mr. JAVITS. My colleague and friend 
from New York did a perfectly mag- 
nificent job in cross examination when 
his subcommittee was holding a hearing 
on this particular subject and I drew on 
that very heavily in my research, 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I have information 
in my files that a number of displaced 
persons who came over here under the 
Displaced Persons Act several years ago 
had been accused and been investigated 
by the FBI for security reasons and on 
account of being Communists. Does the 
gentleman know anything about that? 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not know the num- 
ber of individual cases, except I believe 
that the Government agencies feel on 
the whole, with 327,000 having been ad- 
mitted that a remarkable record was 
established and very few rotten apples 
were found in the barrel in that DP pro- 
gram. 

Mr. McMILLAN. The gentleman does 
not have the figure, I take it. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not know of any 
finding to the contrary of what I have 
stated. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. My memory is not 
always the best, but I do recall figures 
somewhat similar to these: of 200,000 of 
these persons approximately 200 had 
accusations made against them in regard 
to security, and after the FBI investi- 
gated the 200 it was found that not more 
than a dozen of such complaints were 
valid. 

Mr. JAVITS. I will undertake, if the 
gentleman will permit me, to get from 
the Immigration Service, or otherwise, 
the necessary information and make it 
available to Members. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 


Mr. McCORMACK. I might say it is 
my opinion that the displaced persons 
program has been a great success; that 
we should not impute the motives of 
well over 300,000 to a few. We must 
keep in mind what the immigration offi- 
cials say, that there are 100 potential 
or known Communists per day coming 
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across the border from Mexico. There 
is the place we ought to watch and to 
protect because, if that is true, it is an 
alarming situation. Will my friend tell 
me, if he can, how many under the act 
of last year providing for 214,000 have 
been admitted into the United States? 

Mr. JAVITS. The figure was 209,000, 
plus 5,000 for regularization of status in 
the United States. The Immigration 
and Naturalization Service says that they 
have a record of only eight arrivals under 
the act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE ON OFFICIAL 
BUSINESS 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanim)us consent to address the House 
for 30 seconds. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. WAL- 
TER, and the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. 
REED, will be absent from sessions of the 
House starting on the 26th of April to 
and including the 11th of May. They 
will be in attendance at the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Migra- 
tion in Geneva, Switzerland, in official 
capacities as alternate United States rep- 
resentatives, I ask unanimous consent 
that they be granted leave of absence. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD]? 

There was no objection. 


“GET GRACIE PFOST” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Idaho [Mrs. Prost] is rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. PFOST. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I want to thank my 
colleague for being so patient with us, 
We took a little of her time. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just been made the target for a private- 
utility hydrogen bomb. Those who ex- 
ploded it thought it would not only stun 
me, but destroy me. It has been a very 
ugly and a most revealing experience. 

Now, why was I, Gracie Prost, a first- 
term Member of Congress, given the 
“works” by a great, nationally con- 
trolled private-utility monopoly? It was 
for one reason, and one reason only. I 
have dared for some time to be a vigor- 
ous defender of the people's rights, to 
protect and conserve their own natural 
resources, and an outspoken proponent 
for Federal construction of the high 
dam at Hells Canyon. 

For those of you who do not immedi- 
ately know to what I refer, it simply 
means that you were not subjected to the 
many news stories and editorials which 
for days filled certain Idaho newspapers 
about the proposal by another Congress- 
man to send to Idaho citizens some in- 
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formation about a public-power initia- 
tive now being circulated in Idaho. 
These stories and editorials were gen- 
erally so shabby and vindictive in tone 
that they made men in Washington 
wince who thought themselves long ago 
hardened to any sort of political attack. 
Running through every story and edi- 
torial, almost shouting out in its trans- 
parency, was this goal: Get Gracie 
Prost.” 

The public-power initiative movement 
had been jolted into being last year by 
the giveaway power policies of the pres- 
ent Republican administration. By give- 
away power policies, I mean two simple 
things: 

First. The abandonment of the gener- 
ation-old congressional policy of grant- 
ing preference to public bodies in the sale 
of public power, and 

Second. Failing to fix the resale rates 
of power at these public dams so that all 
the people will get the real benefits of 
cheap electricity. 

When Secretary of the Interior Doug- 
las McKay, last spring withdrew the 
Department as intervenor in the Hells 
Canyon hearings before the Federal 
Power Commission, he literally served 
notice on the citizens of America in gen- 
eral, and Idaho in particular, that he was 
perfectly willing to give away the peo- 
ples’ priceless multiple-purpose dam sites 
to the private power monopolies. As a 
result it was only natural that the citi- 
zens of Idaho who wanted to take advan- 
tage of the development of their own 
natural resources should set out to do it, 
under provision of State law. 

The advocates of the initiative petition 
insist that there is nothing new in such a 
proposal, and call attention to the fact 
that many other States, some of them 
Idaho’s close neighbors, have similar 
public power laws. 

Other States, however, do not have a 
magnificent Hells Canyon site. The 
fight for this site is deep and bitter. 
Small wonder, for it is the largest and 
last remaining site of its kind in our 
country, larger and deeper even, than 
the Grand Canyon on the Colorado River. 
The backers of the initiative have made 
it clear from the beginning that they are 
attempting to set up power distribution 
facilities, which could be operated 
through municipalities, cooperatives or 
other similar nonprofit agencies, to the 
end that the full benefit of such projects 
as Hells Canyon will go directly to all 
of the people—in the form of cheaper 
electric energy for the farmer, for the 
rural residents, the city dwellers, and 
for small as well as large industry— 
rather than just to the Idaho Power 
Co. and its stockholders. And this is 
the fact that triggered the explosion. 

The private utilities were tipped off 
that material describing the initiative 
was about to be mailed from Washing- 
ton, D. C., by a Congressman from an- 
other State. The larger portion of the 
mailing consisted of 2 newspaper ar- 
ticles from the Idaho Farm Journal, and 
1 from the Twin Falls Times-News, 
but the private utilities were afraid that 
any discussion of the subject of the 
initiative, reaching many people, would 
be a real challenge to their present 
monopoly in the field of electric power, 
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They decreed that anyone who dared 
invade their private monopolistic do- 
main was to be chewed up and destroyed 
politically. Their mouthpieces in the 
Nation’s Capital and in the State, as 
well as a few of the newspapers and 
other power-company-controlled me- 
diums, came swiftly to their aid. They 
thundered, they threatened, they ca- 
joled, they even sought the help of the 
Solicitor General of the Post Office De- 
partment, who formerly occupied my 
congressional seat, as a part of their 
scare tactics, 

The voices of two Idaho Republicans 
in Washington were raised above all 
others. Now I do not challenge the right 
of these two gentlemen to do or to say 
what they did, if they wanted to, but I 
believe the record should show that the 
position they took places them squarely 
in alinement with the private-utility mo- 
nopolies in Idaho, and squarely against 
the best interests of the people. With 
vast wealth, power, and political aid on 
their side, the utilities succeeded in what 
they set out to do—they blocked the 
mailing of the descriptive material. In 
a new book-burning episode—a congres- 
sional book-burning episode, if you 
please—almost $500 worth of public doc- 
uments paid for by Idaho citizens went 
up in smoke, 

This action on the part of the utilities 
is contrary to the manner in which pub- 
lic business should be conducted. It is 
my contention that the people should 
have the facts, whether private monopo- 
lies like it or not. I am therefore mail- 
ing out the material that the other Rep- 
resentative had planned to send. 

In doing so, I want to make it clear 
that I have taken no stand on the feasi- 
bility of the initiative. I do believe, 
however, that the people of my State— 
Republicans, Democrats, and Independ- 
ents alike—should have an opportunity 
to study the question. I believe in the 
good, old-fashioned American technique 
of full and free discussion—and let the 
facts prevail. 

Following are the newspaper articles 
the other Congressman proposed to send 
into Idaho: 

[From the Twin Falls (Idaho) Times-News 
of January 15, 1954] 

LEADER OF INITIATIVE Move CITES MOTIVE 

The initiative proposed by the Idaho Citi- 
zens Legislative Committee, Inc., to put 
Idaho in the utilities business is designed 
to protect the public against the abuses 
of monopolies, according to the chairman of 
the committee. 

Answering the Idaho State Chamber of 
Commerce attack of the initiative as State 
socialism of the worst type, Asher B. Wilson, 
Twin Falls attorney who heads the com- 
mittee, declared recourse should be open to 
citizens when fees charged by privately op- 
erated utilities for services become exorbi- 
tant. 

The initiative would establish a commis- 
sion empowered to take over the facilities 
of privately owned utilities and develop new 
resources. The committee is circulating pe- 
titions to obtain the 27,000 signatures neces- 
sary to put the bill on ballots in the Novem- 
ber general elections. 

In the opinion of Wilson, the extent to 
which the commission would exercise powers 
to acquire privately owned systems would 
depend largely upon the ability of the com- 
panies to meet competition from the public 
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power developments which would come about 
as a result of the bill. 

Cheap power holds the key to the growth 
of the State, he declared. The State of 
Washington, where he says residents can buy 
electric power for 40 percent less than Ida- 
hoans pay, has had a 60-percent increase in 
population in the past decade. The savings 
and the growth have been largely the result 
of competition between public and private 
power, Wilson claims. 

“The thing we propose is not revolution- 
ary,” he said. “It is nothing more than 
New York has had for 30 years. The same 
thing exists in California, Arizona, and 
Washington.” 

If the issue reaches ballots in November, 
the vote will go a long way toward solving 
the debate over Hells Canyon, he opined. 

If the initiative were to carry, it would 
place Idaho in a position to enter a compact 
with Washington and Oregon for the de- 
velopment of Hells Canyon—provided Fed- 
eral hearings on the question were to rule 
that neither the Government nor Idaho 
Power Co., but the States involved should 
undertake the project, he said. 

Cheap power, whatever its source, would 
pave the way for refining phosphates from 
deposits in eastern Idaho, he said. At pres- 
ent power rates the project is not feasible, 
he claimed. 

The bill takes in communications systems 
to give the people recourse against the tele- 
phone monopoly as well as the power mo- 
nopoly, he said. The term “communica- 
tions systems” is not intended to cover 
radios, newspapers, and transportation utili- 
ties, he said. 

[From the Idaho Farm Journal of December 
31, 1953] 


Farm JOURNAL'S STATE LETTER 
GOVERNOR GOT EXCITED 


When Gov. Len Jordan read the suggested 
initiative which would make it possible for 
Idaho to govern its water, its communica- 
tions, and its electric power, if such were 
the wish of the people, he squealed like a 
stuck pig. Immediately he declared he was 
opposed to the Government going into busi- 
ness and declared that’s just what the initia- 
tive would do. That the Governor will fight 
even having Idaho's citizens sign the petition 
to put the matter before the voters seems 
sure. And yet, in the opinion of most ob- 
servers, Governor Jordan himself is more to 
blame for the matter coming up than any- 
one else. 


TALK ALONE WON'T CHANGE IT 


Ever since he took office, Governor Jordan 
has been an open and vicious foe of the Fed- 
eral Government building multiple-purpose 
dams which would generate power, even 
when irrigation would be benefited. He has 
been particularly adamant on Hells Canyon 
Dam and has fought against a high Federal 
project all the way, declaring that Idaho 
Power Co. alone should have the 100 miles of 
the deepest gorge in the United States. But 
the Governor has gone even farther and has 
now brought out a partnership plan for 
building future dams, and that is perhaps 
one of the biggest reasons for the proposal 
to give the people themselves a chance to 
vote on public power. Talk alone, even by 
a governor, does not change people's minds. 


WHAT KIND OF PARTNERSHIP? 


What made the public-power advocates of 
Idaho, as well as of all other Northwestern 
States, so furious at Len Jordan’s partner- 
ship plan is that it isn't they maintain, a 
partnership at all. Public-utility districts, 
REA’s, municipalities, and others are not in- 
cluded. As they see it, the plan would pro- 
vide for the power companies to divide up 
the rivers of the Northwest, each one taking 
whatever power sites it wanted. Then the 
States would cooperate by giving the power 
company the sites. The Federal Government 
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would cooperate by granting each power com- 
pany as many licenses as it wanted. But the 
final bit of partnership by the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be to dig up money for the 
nonreimbursable features of these partner- 
ship dams. In other words, a power com- 
pany could build a dam primarily for pow- 
er, but it could claim that such a dam, even 
though a small one, aided in flood control. 
The United States Government would fork 
over the money for that. Then it would be 
found that there were recreational advan- 
tages, and Uncle Sam would dig up for that. 
The taxpayers would probably shell out for 
navigation benefits too, and there would, no 
doubt, be other claims on Partner Uncle 
Sam. 
RECLAMATION KICKED IN PANTS 


There is no provision in Governor Jordan's 
plan for further irrigation, except by pump- 
ing from wells. Public utility districts, 
Bonneville Power Administration, REA co- 
ops and others would be frozen out. The 
Bureau of Reclamation would no longer be 
needed, for the Army engineers, who are 
deft politicians, would be the logical ones 
to make surveys for the States, the power 
companies and the Federal Government. 
Supporters of Hells Canyon, many irriga- 
tionists, dozens of municipalities and public 
utility districts became genuinely alarmed 
at the Governor's plan. But they heard 
rumors that disturbed them more. One 
such rumor is that Len Jordan, who has only 
a little more than a year to serve in office, 
is pushing his partnership plan as hard 
as he can to complete it if possible so that 
when he steps out of the statehouse in 
Boise, he can walk right into a Federal job 
as coordinator of the partnership plan. 
That is when public power advocates got 
down to serious business in Idaho and 
brought out the petition for an initiative. 
They want to make Governor Jordan an 
issue, his partnership plan an issue, and air 
the whole matter before the people. 


WHO IS BACK OF INITIATIVE? 


Asher B. Wilson, of Twin Falls, a lawyer 
and farmer; Elmer F. McIntyre, Boise, labor 
union; J. G. Bowers, of Nampa; Carl A. 
Harder, of Buhl; and Frank Atkins, Buhl, 
all farmers, incorporated the Idaho Citizens 
Legislative Committee, Inc. Their avowed 
purpose is to bring government back to the 
people, especially where natural resources 
development and utilities are concerned. 
They point out that Idaho people under 
Idaho Power Co. and Utah Power Co. pay 
approximately 40 percent more than is 
charged in Washington and Oregon where 
there is Federal power. Because of tele- 
phone rates, 60 percent of Idaho’s people 
have no telephones. When charges become 
oppressive, or better methods can be found, 
the initiative—if it ever gets on the ballot— 
would allow the people of Idaho to take 
over utilities. Such a proposal is bound to 
be termed socialistic. 


WHO OWNS THE WATERWORKS? 


As the Idaho Citizens Legislative Commit- 
tee points out in its letter accompanying 
the petitions, 40 years ago Idaho's citizens 
were voting to take over domestic water sys- 
tems in the cities and towns. That was 
branded socialistic. Yet today, only Boise, 
Coeur c'Alene, and Jerome have private com- 
panies owning the water systems. All the 
other towns own their own wells, pumps, 
water mains, and distributing systems. Per- 
haps that is creeping socialism, but few 
towns today would give up their water sys- 
tems or the revenue they get each year from 
them. The petition does nothing more than 
let a group of Idaho citizens put the proposed 
initiative law on the ballot for next fall, 
At that time every citizen of Idaho can 
vote for it, or against it. Even if it is put 
on the books, it does not mean that the 
State is going into the utility business. But 
it would give the people of Idaho a pretty 
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strong weapon for controlling utilities and 

monopolies. 

[From the Idaho Farm Journal of December 
31, 1953] 


Now ADMITTED THAT TAXPAYERS WILL Dic Ur 
FOR PRIVATE POWER DAMS 


(By Ed Emerine) 


Under the new partnership policy outlined 
by Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay, 
5 Pacific Northwest private power compa- 
nies lost no time in filing a joint application 
with the Federal Power Commission for a 
preliminary permit to investigate 2 huge 
hydroelectric sites in Idaho. 

The companies are Montana Power Co., 
Washington Water Power Co., Pacific Power 
& Light Co., Portland General Electric Co., 
and Mountain States Power Co. 

One or more other companies may join 
the group later, J. E. Corette, president of 
Montana Power, said. 

The permit application follows the an- 
nouncement on December 7 that the com- 
panies would cooperate to build new power- 
plants in line with the Government’s part- 
nership policy. 

The sites are in north Idaho. Bruces Eddy 
is on the north fork of the Clearwater, about 
43 miles east of Lewiston, Idaho. Penny 
Cliffs is on the Clearwater’s middle fork, 
about 80 miles from Lewiston. 


ESTIMATED AT $305 MILLION 


Army engineers have estimated the cost 
of the 2 projects at about $305 million. 

Kinsey Robinson, president of Washington 
Water Power Co., said the exploration would 
be on plans worked out by the Army engi- 
neers to meet objections to earlier proposals. 
The new plan keeps the south fork of the 
Clearwater open for unobstructed fish mi- 
gration and also makes it unnecessary to 
relocate Kooskia, which was in the original 
idea, Robinson said. 

The proposed dams would provide 3,730,- 
000 acre-feet of useful storage for power 
generation, flood control, and other uses, the 
statement said. 

The tentative plans of the five companies 
call for a 576-foot rock-fill dam at Bruces 
Eddy with a power installation of 244,000 
kilowatts. The dam would provide 1,430,- 
000 acre-feet of storage for river control. 

596-foot dam at Penny Cliffs would have 
an installed capacity of 292,000 kilowatts and 
2,300,000 acre-feet of storage. 


HOW PARTNERSHIP WOULD WORK 


Under the partnership, the Federal Goy- 
ernment would either build the dam or re- 
imburse the power companies for building it. 
This Federal portion of the cost would be 
charged to flood control, recreation, naviga- 
tion, and other useful purposes for the gen- 
eral public and the welfare or defense of 
the United States. The power companies 
would pay only for power installations, gen- 
erators, lines, etc. 

As John Corlett pointed out Tuesday in 
the Boise Statesman: 

“It is presumed that under a partnership 
arrangement, for example, Bruces Eddy and 
Penny Cliffs would be built by private en- 
terprises. The Federal Government would 
contribute to the construction in the 
amount of costs assessable to flood control, 
navigation, and recreation. 

“The other costs—power, etc.—would be 
charged to the private power companies. 

“After the dam was built, the Federal 
Government would sell falling water at the 
penstocks to the private power companies. 
Over a period of years, even the nonreim- 
bursable costs, never repaid under the pres- 
ent arrangements of building Federal dams, 
would be paid off.” 


AS WE HAVE LONG CONTENDED 
Just as this writer and the Journal have 
been telling the farmers, merchants, and 
others in Idaho for months, the taxpayers 
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themselves will build and pay for all of 
these partnership dams. This admission 
from the partnership crowd was long in com- 
ing, but we're glad at last that they have 
come out and told the truth. 


Mr. Speaker, I know that the recent 
hue and cry would not have been so loud 
had there been no Hells Canyon. In op- 
posing expansion of Federal power pro- 
grams this administration and the pri- 
vate power companies have recommend- 
ed on numerous occasions that localities 
should assume their own power burdens. 
But when the people at the Idaho grass- 
roots level attempt to handle their own 
problem—that of securing approxi- 
mately 27,000 signatures to assure the 
initiative amendment a place on Idaho’s 
ballot in this fall’s election—the entire 
utility lobby, with the assistance of Re- 
publicans who oppose my fight for the 
people, quickly get into the act. Thus 
these apparent spokesmen for the ad- 
ministration are talking out of both sides 
of their mouth at the same time. First, 
they are opposing the continuation of 
approved Federal programs or their 
reasonable expansion, and, secondly 
they are opposing the local people doing 
the job themselves. 

What has just happened is proof that 
the private utilities are determined to 
prevent real public power competition 
in the State of Idaho even though what 
little competition there has been has 
lowered private power rates to the con- 
sumer to the point that Idaho citizens 
now only pay from 40 percent to 60 per- 
cent more for electricity than our neigh- 
boring States of Washington and 
Oregon. 

Those Idahoans who know firsthand 
what a boon public power can be are 
rural electrification borrowers. In 1940, 
when 93 percent of REA power was pur- 
chased from private producers, the cost 
was 134 mills per kilowatt hour. By 
1952, with 66 percent of the power com- 
ing from public suppliers, the cost had 
dropped to 414 mills per kilowatt hour. 
In other words, REA power now costs— 
on a statewide basis—only one-third of 
what it cost 12 short years ago. 

Now what is the real issue in this mean 
and phoney private utility smear cam- 
paign? The real issue is not Gracie 
Prost—the real issue is cheap electric 
energy. Are we in Idaho to be denied 
this great hypodermic for our sagging 
economy—are we to be denied the jobs 
for the jobless, the greater tax revenues 
for our schools and our roads, the new 
markets, the new prosperity that will 
follow in its wake? Or must we sit on 
the sidelines while our neighbors, their 
rivers being fully harnessed and devel- 
oped, stride forward in giant’s boots to 
new economic horizons? 

If Iam demolished in this fight it mat- 
ters little, but it is of major importance 
and it does matter whether one of the 
greatest natural resources of the North- 
west, the waters of the mighty Snake 
River, are properly developed for the 
benefit of us all. 

I do not intend to be bluffed, bullied or 
frightened by the private monopolies. 
I shall continue in the future at the 
same pace as in the past to fight for the 
best interests of the people of my dis- 
trict, for the people of Idaho, for public 
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omer and for the development of our 
State. 

I have every confidence that the citi- 
zens of Idaho will study the issue care- 
fully, and once they have the facts, they 
are perfectly capable of deciding what 
is best for them and what is best for our 
State. 

The people of Idaho are not easily 
fooled. With keen perception and 
sound common sense, they will see 
through the hydrogen bomb smoke- 
screen sent up by the private utilities 
and they will label it for what it really is. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. PFOST. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I would first like 
to commend the gentlewoman from 
Idaho on the manner in which she has 
represented not only her constituency 
but all the people of Idaho since she 
has been in the Congress. It has been 
a very refreshing experience to me to 
see the impression she has made upon 
the Members of this House. I might 
go so far as to say that in my opinion 
and the opinion of many other Mem- 
bers she has far overshadowed anyone 
who has been down here from her State 
recently. 

I also want to say that the attack 
which was made upon her, with which 
I am very familiar, is unprecedented in 
my three terms in this House, and I 
doubt very seriously if the perpetrators 
of this attack would haye had the 
courage to do this sort of thing to a 
man because the retribution that they 
so justly would have received would have 
been more than they would have wanted. 
But they thought they could get away 
with it because they were attacking a 
woman. I want to say further, Mr. 
Speaker, that this attack was unjustified, 
uncalled for, and most reprehensible, in 
my opinion, because the thing that was 
attempted for the benefit of Idaho has 
been done time and time again since I 
have been in this body, and that is to 
place or have placed pertinent material, 
which is of interest to a district, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record and to frank it 
out to the people of that district. And 
because this was attempted there was an 
inference made that some horrible crime 
had been committed. I even saw a 
statement that the franking was being 
investigated. I say it was uncalled for, 
I say it was unjustified, and I say it was 
unprecedented because I have seen not 
small amounts of material franked out 
of here, but as I have said, and I named 
the man a couple of years ago and then 
withdrew it from the Recorp, because I 
did not want to embarrass him, but I 
know one individual of the Republican 
Party, the party which sought to smear 
the gentlewoman from Idaho [Mrs, 
Prost], who put material in the RECORD 
and then franked out 12 boxcar loads 
of it for the real-estate lobby—now that 
was all right—that was not socialistic or 
illegal or anything else. But when an 
attempt was made to frank out a few 
thousand copies for the edification of 
the people of Idaho, it was made to seem 
like a horrible crime, which, of course, 
it was not. Iam glad the gentlewoman 
from Idaho had the courage to put the 


material in the Recorp under her own 
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name, and I hope she franks out a copy 
of it to every person in her district and 
in the State of Idaho. 

Mrs. PFOST. I thank the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

lfrs. PFOST. I yield to my colleague 
from Montana. 

Mr. METCALF. I, too, want to con- 
gratulate the gentlewoman from Idaho 
for her fine statement, a statement that 
is in keeping with the record that she has 
made in carrying on this struggle for the 
Hells Canyon Dam. The gentlewoman 
and I, my neighbor across the divide 
from the western district of Montana, 
have fought together for the develop- 
ment of the Columbia River Basin and 
for the development of vast water re- 
sources in that area in the Northwest. 
I know very little about the merits of the 
proposed initiative material that is being 
franked out to the people in Idaho, but 
I think they should be informed about 
the issues and they should know that 
their Representative in Congress who 
represents the panhandle district of 
Idaho is continuing to fight for the de- 
velopment of water resources and of 
power and recreational resources and 
the protection of water rights in our 
great area. We have to continue to 
struggle against the private utility mo- 
nopolies in the Northwest in order to 
develop those great natural resources. I 
heartily commend and congratulate the 
gentlewoman for a fine speech. 

Mrs. PFOST, I thank the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. PFOST. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, the 
world loves a fighter. The people of my 
district admire a fighter. Human nature 
is the same everywhere. I know the 
people of the gentlewoman’s district ad- 
mire the gentlewoman not only person- 
ally, but for her fighting qualities. She 
has made one of the finest speeches I 
have ever heard in this Chamber, and I 
have been a Member of this body for 26 
years. She has made a fighting speech 
against powerful odds. I well remember 
as a young man starting out in public life 
when I voted for old-age pensions as a 
young member of the Massachusetts 
Legislature. I was called a Socialist. 
Everyone who fights for people must ex- 


‘pect to incur the smears of those who 


oppose progress and oppose legislation 
and things that are in the best interests 
of the people generally. I am sure the 
people in the gentlewoman’s district are 
going to back her in this fight and that 
those who undertook to do what I might 
describe as, speaking mildly but firmly— 
to do this low job on her will not get 
away with it. 

It happens that I have been Demo- 
cratic leader for 10 out of the last 15 
years, and I am now Democratic whip. 
I know that I speak the sentiments of 
the Democratic leadership, of the former 
Speaker, Mr. RAYBURN, now minority 
leader, and I speak the sentiments of 
JoHN McCormack, of Massachusetts, in 
saying that the gentlewoman from Idaho 
has the complete confidence and respect 


not only of the Democratic leadership 
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but of all her Democratic colleagues in 
the national House of Representatives. 

Mrs. PFOST. I thank my colleague 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. PFOST. I yield. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. During a 
rather long lifetime I have listened to 
many speeches delivered by women. I 
want to say to the gentlewoman from 
Idaho that I have just now listened to 
one of the most eloquent addresses I 
have ever heard delivered by a woman. 
I will say to the gentlewoman that in 
Idaho, the people of that State have a 
great fighting champion. I am so happy 
that I was here, and I am thrilled, 
strengthened, and inspired by what I 
have heard coming from a great Con- 
gresswoman from Idaho. 

Mrs. PFOST. I thank the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentlewoman from Idaho has 
expired. 


THE RIGHT OF THE PEOPLE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
GraHam). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
O'Hara] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise to report to the House that in the 
Chicago Daily News of Saturday, April 
10, was an editorial by John S. Knight 
that met with a response unusual in my 
experience as a Member of Congress. 

The men and women whom I represent 
help me materially by letters giving me 
the advantage of their viewpoints. Iam 
happy that I do have a letter-writing 
constituency. I doubt if there is any dis- 
trict in the country that gives greater 
assistance to its Representative in the 
number of letters sent to him by the peo- 
ple whom he represents. I read every 
letter sent to me and thus I have a ba- 
rometer of public opinion. 

What I have now to report is unusual. 
Since this editorial by Mr. Knight ap- 
peared in the Chicago Daily News 4 days 
ago, 22 of my constituents have mailed 
me copies of the editorial with letters of 
approval. Seventeen of the letters were 
from mothers, five from fathers. They 
expressed concern with Mr. Knight's 
statement that another war might be in 
the making. They said that in this edi- 
torial Mr. Knight was speaking for the 
fathers and mothers of the United States. 

When 22 of my constituents take the 
trouble to send me an editorial that they 
feel speaks for them it becomes my duty 
as I see it to report the fact to my col- 
leagues. 

Mr. Knight's editorial is thought pro- 
voking. It should be read by every Mem- 
ber of this body. 

It is not a matter of agreeing with Mr. 
Knight in all of his statements and all 
of his conclusions. The editorial fills 
three columns and it covers much his- 
torical background. I do not mean to 
say that I agree with everything that Mr. 
Knight says in this editorial. But that 
is beside the point. It is in the last six 
paragraphs that Mr. Knight is speaking 
the language of the American fathers 
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and mothers as my constituents who 
have written me seem to feel. 

Mr. Knight is a friend and supporter 
of President Eisenhower. He is unusu- 
ally well informed on world affairs, his 
knowledge fortified by wide travel and 
recent conversations with the important 
personages of this and of other coun- 
tries. It is apparent that he is writing 
from a deep and sincere conviction. 

Mr. Knight's observations that his- 
tory proves that people are never con- 
sulted when their leaders decide to go 
to war is of course intended as a chal- 
lenge. Likewise his statement that the 
people, not being consulted before the 
act, later do the fighting, the paying, and 
the dying. It is a challenge to the gen- 
eration of today to change history in 
that regard. In that Mr. Knight is as 
right as right itself. 

If the situation is as desperately seri- 
ous as Mr. Knight believes it to be, then 
by all means this should be a time of 
plain and open talk. Let every fact, and 
every argument pro and con on every 
phase, be forthrightly and promptly 
given to the American people. Let there 
be no politics in this, no passion, no mis- 
trust of the sincerity and patriotism of 
those in disagreement whether in or out 
of Government, only the calmness that 
comes from faith and the determination 
to find in reason and in good conscience 
the right answer. It is the right of the 
people to decide what is the right 
answer. 

If Mr. Knight’s editorial serves the 
purpose of bringing everything out into 
the open with the verdict left to the peo- 
ple I am sure it will have done all that 
was intended by one who has a right to 
speak for the parents of American youths 
called to pay the price of warfare. 

Mr. Speaker, we want no dishonorable 
peace. We want no compromise with 
easy and evil expediency. We are not 
discussing here the intricacies of foreign 
policy. But if we are in any situation 
where the only honorable alternative is 
war I join wholeheartedly with Mr. 
Knight in the prayer that the decision 
shall be made by the American people. 

I am quoting the last paragraphs of 
Mr. Knight’s challenging editorial: 

We are alarmingly close to another frus- 
trating fringe war, following the same pat- 
tern of gradual involvement that we have 
seen before. 

Public opinion is being conditioned for 
war by interventionist newspapers, column- 
ists, and commentators on radio and tele- 
vision networks, 

It is interesting to note that the news- 
papers now clamoring for intervention in 
Indochina are by and large the same ones 
that panned General MacArthur when he 
said 3 years ago: “There is no substitute for 
victory.” 

Thus far, the American people are stoutly 
opposed to sending their sons into what the 
New York News calls a “second and possibly 
worse Korea down on the Indochinese 

ge.” 


But, as history proves, the people are never 
consulted when their leaders decide on 


war. 
They just do the fighting, the paying, 
and the dying. 


Mr. Speaker, we are about to adjourn. 
In a few minutes the gavel will fall for 
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the last time before we leave for a re- 
cess all feel has been well earned. At 
Easter time this may be something for 
us in the climate of the season of the 
resurrection to discuss with our neigh- 
bors and our constituents back in our 
home districts. 


NATURAL GAS ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. RABAUT] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 12, I introduced a bill to amend 
section 6 (a) of the Natural Gas Act to 
provide that in no case shall the value of 
gas reserves be deemed, for rate-making 
purposes, to exceed the actual original 
cost of such reserves held by a natural- 
gas company. 

I am joined in the matter by certain of 
my Michigan colleagues, of both political 
parties, in both the Senate and the 
House; so this is not a partisan affair. 

The purpose of this bill is to forestall 
a change by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion in its traditionally observed philos- 
ophy as to the valuation of gas reserves 
held by natural-gas companies. The 
Commission has been petitioned by one 
such company to change the philosophy 
to the extent that gas reserves would be 
valued at the prevailing market price of 
such gas. To insure a fair rate of re- 
turn, the Commission presently evaluates 
gas reserves at their original cost of ac- 
quisition and to my mind the change re- 
quested would result in an unjustified 
bookkeeping windfall for the gas com- 
panies, the cost of which would come 
from the pockets of gas consumers. 

It is estimated that the proposed new 
evaluation would cost gas consumers in 
Michigan alone $3,250,000 a year. How 
the cost of gas reserves would vary in the 
future, with changes in the prevailing 
market price, no one seems to know. No 
one has hazarded a guess as to what the 
ultimate cost to consumers would be. 

It is my intention to ask for prompt 
action on this measure by the committee 
to which it is referred so that the inten- 
tion of the Congress in this matter will 
quickly be made clear. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Bussey (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK), for Thursday, April 15, 1954, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ARENDS), to attend the 
funeral of Senator Griswold. 


SENATE ENROLLED JOINT RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 
The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled joint resolution of 
the Senate of the following title: 


S. J. Res. 146. Joint resolution to authorize 
the designation of October 16, 1954, as Na- 
tional Olympic Day. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Recorp, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska (at the re- 
quest of Mr. STRINGFELLOW) in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. 

Mr. Lane and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. O'Hara of Illinois in two instances 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. METCALF and to include extrane- 
ous mattes. 

Mr. maxsaut and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HOWELL. 

Mr. CHATHAM (at the request of Mr. 
ALEXANDER). 

Mr. ToLLerson and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 43 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, April 15, 1954, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


1444. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders entered in cases of certain aliens 
who have been found admissible into 
the United States, pursuant to section 
212 (a) (28) (J) (ii) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. GUBSER: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. H. R. 8487. A bill to amend 
the act of June 19, 1948, to provide for cen- 
suses of manufactures, mineral industries, 
and other businesses, reiating to the year 
1954; without amendment (Rept. No. 1539). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3624. A bill for the relief of 
Peter M. Leaming; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1528). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. H. R. 4248. A bill for the relief of - 


Albertas Bauras; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1529). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. H. R. 5340. A bill for 
the relief of Tibor, Szuzsa (Susanne), and 
Juditu Sauer; without amendment (Rept. 
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No. 1530). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5354. A bill for the relief of Liborio 
Guido Rutilio; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1531). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H. R. 5684. A bill for the 
relief of Walter Kuznicki; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1532). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H.R.5816. A bill for the 
relief of Mrs. Caridad Rosa Avila Leyva de 
Ernest; with amendment (Rept. No. 1533). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 7049. A bill for the relief of 
Basil Theodossiou; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1534). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 7145. A bill for the relief of 
Anneliese Catalino; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1535). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H.R.7150. A bill for the 
relief of Thora June Grumbles; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1536). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 7761. A bill for the relief of John 
Lewis Pyles, Jr; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1537). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. House Joint Resolution 476. Joint 
resolution to confer jurisdiction on the At- 
torney General to determine the eligibility 
of certain aliens to benefit under section 6 of 
the Refugee Relief Act of 1953; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1538). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H. R. 8824. A bill to extend the application 
of the Classification Act of 1949 to certain 
positions in, and employees of, the executive 
branch of the Government; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H. R. 8825. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to provide that survivors’ annui- 
ties thereunder shall not be less than the 
corresponding annuities payable under the 
Social Security Act; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 8826. A bill making an appropriation 
for the Connecticut River Basin flood-con- 
trol program; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. DAWSON of Utah: 

H. R. 8827. A bill to amend the mining laws 
of the United States and the mineral-leas- 
ing laws to provide for multiple mineral 
developments of the same tracts of the pub- 
lic lands, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: 

H. R. 8828. A bill relating to promotion for 
longevity in the postal field service; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FORD: 

H. R. 8829. A bill to authorize the concur- 
rent payment of pension, compensation, and 
retirement pay to otherwise eligible veter- 
ans of the Spanish-American War, the Phil- 
ippine Insurrection, and the Boxer Rebel- 
lion; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 8830. A bill to amend the Internal 

Revenue Code to provide an additional de- 
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duction from gross income for employers 
who enter into certain employment con- 
tracts; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska (by re- 
quest) : 

H. R. 8831. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to assist in the internal develop- 
ment of the Virgin Islands by the under- 
taking of useful projects therein, and for 
other purposes,” approved December 20, 1944; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. OSMERS: 

H.R. 8832. A bill to terminate or limit 
those activities of the Government which 
are conducted in competition with private 
enterprise, to establish the Anti-Govern- 
ment Competition Board, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H.R. 8833. A bill to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1955, the suspension of 
duties and import taxes on metal scrap, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H. R. 8834. A bill to provide for payment 
of compensation to certain Government em- 
ployees improperly discharged, suspended, or 
furloughed, or improperly reduced in com- 
pensation; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RAINS: 

H. R. 8835. A bill to amend the Settlement 
of War Claims Act of 1928 so that certain 
awards of the Mixed Claims Commission 
having a residual balance of $15,000 or less 
will be paid in full immediately, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

H. R. 8836. A bill to provide for the award 
of the Good Conduct Medal to certain vet- 
erans of World War I; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. R. 8837. A bill to establish a compre- 
hensive program for maintaining economic 
prosperity; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. STRINGFELLOW: 

H. R. 8838. A bill to amend the mining 
laws of the United States and the mineral 
leasing laws to provide for multiple mineral 
developments of the same tracts of the 
public lands and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H. R. 8839. A bill to amend section 721 of 
the Internal Revenue Code; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILSON of California: 

H. R. 8840. A bill to provide a United 
States aviation ensign for display on aircraft 
and at airfields, to serve as a symbol that 
America gave the world the airplane; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H. J. Res. 498. Joint resolution for the pres- 
ervation for posterity of the archives estab- 
lishing the fundamental history of America 
made by the heroic men and women who 
emigrated from foreign lands to establish 
the plantation and colonies of America; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H. J. Res. 499. Joint resolution to consti- 
tute the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion an executive department, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: 

H. J. Res. 500. Joint resolution requiring 
congressional authorization for sending 
military forces abroad; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. BOW: 

H. Res. 512. Resolution creating a select 

committee to conduct a survey and study of 
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the social and economic relationship of the 
United States and Puerto Rico; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H. R. 8841. A bill for the relief of Giuseppa 

Arsena; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FINE: 

H. R. 8842. A bill for the relief of Vincenzo 

Mariani; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GAMBLE: 

H. R. 8843. A bill for the relief of Lilia Ebli; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. R. 8844. A bill for the relief of Capt. 
Charles M. Jones; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming: 

H. R. 8845. A bill for the relief of Isabelle 
S. Gorrell, Donald E. Gorrell, Mary Owen 
Gorrell, and Kathryn G. Wright; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HYDE: 

H. R. 8846. A bill for the relief of Grace 
Casquite Hwang; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. JAVITS: 

H. R. 8847. A bill for the relief of Nachman 
and Estera Rosen; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 8848. A bill for the relief of Rudolfo 
M. Gomez (Capaz); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 8849. A bill for the relief of Klaus 
Samuli Gunnar Romppanen; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8850. A bill for the relief of Helene 
Kaljuse; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORANO: 

H. R. 8851. A bill for the relief of Erik 
Oskar Ehn; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H. R. 8852. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Lora 
McKenzie; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. RAINS: 

H. R. 8853. A bill for the relief of David 
R. Click; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8854. A bill for the relief of Jessie 
W. McWhorter; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROONEY: 

H. R. 8855. A bill for the relief of Guglielmo 

Iacono; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. THOMAS: 

H. R. 8856. A bill for the relief of William 

L. Hall; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


April 14 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


654. By Mr. BUSH: Petition of members of 
Julia T. Roth Council, No. 215, Daughters 
of America, Benton, Pa., favoring the Bricker 
amendment, Senate Joint Resolution 1; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

655. By Mr. MERRILL: Petition signed by 
Rev. David F. Krick and other citizens, of 
Evansville, Ind., petitioning for a hearing for 
the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227, a bill to pro- 
hibit the transportation in interstate com- 
merce of alcoholic beverage advertising in 
newspapers, periodicals, etc., and its broad- 
casting over radio and TV; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

656. By Mr. VORYS: Petition bearing the 
signatures of 224 persons urging considera- 
tion of H. R. 1227, the Bryson bill, to pro- 
hibit the transportation in interstate com- 
merce of alcoholic-beverage advertising in 
newspapers, periodicals, etc., and its broad- 
casting over radio and television; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

657. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the sec- 
retary, Shelby County Federated Clubs, 
Shelbyville, Ind., relative to being placed on 
record as opposing the admission of Red 
China to the United Nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


A Salute to the Frozen-Food Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOR C. TOLLE F SON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, as 
acting chairman of the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, I 
want to join in commending the frozen 
food industry on this its 25th anniver- 
sary. 

It was in 1929 that the frozen food 
industry was founded and pioneered by 
Birds Eye. Itis interesting to note that 
fishery products have played a most im- 
portant part in the growth of this great 
frozen food industry. 

Until commercial freezing was devel- 
oped, the great resources of the oceans 
were only available to those who lived 
on its coasts. With the exception of 
canned or cured fish, the peoples of the 
inland States rarely had an opportunity 
to enjoy fillets from New England, 
shrimp from the gulf or halibut from 
the Northwest. 

In 1922 the consumption of frozen fish 
and shellfish was about 75 million 
pounds, or two-thirds of a pound per 
capita; last year the total was over 500 
million pounds, over 3 pounds per capita, 
a five-fold increase in just over 30 years. 

Several years ago one company made 
rather exhaustive analyses of fish pro- 


teins to compare them with various 
meats preparatory to packing a fish 
babyfood. The results showed fish to be 
on a par with meats in all essential 
amino acids and to rival any foods in 


digestibility. Raw oysters are supposed 
to be the quickest digested of all protein 
foods. It has been traditional that fish 
is a brain food—an old wives tale per- 
hays, but lixe witch-doctors’ herbs there 
usually turns up some scientific reason 
for such a superstition. Fish not only 
has proteins, but contains fat, minerals 
and vitamins. There are over 49 varie- 
ties of frozen seafood on the market. 
One can have an enormous range of 
choice. He can pay as little as 20 cents 
to well over $1 a pound for the scarcer 
varieties. In recent years fillets have 
had the play, selling from 20 to 59 
cents 2 pound and no waste. 

Frozen fishery products are especially 
adapted for every type of cookery, 
whether they are prepared by the famous 
chefs at our leading hotels and restau- 
rants, or by a hurried housewife who 
may be employed during the day and 
must prepare a quick meal with limited 
facilities in her kitchen with precooked 
products. Frozen fishery products are 
suitable for a variety of courses; for an 
appetizer—shrimp; for soup—oyster 
stew; for the main course—salmon steak, 
or a lobster salad, just to cite a few sam- 
ples. In order to provide this variety and 
this increase in quantity there has been 
much ado in the industry. Today there 
are more month-to-month changes than 
in the past 30 years. A fishing boat is 
now a $250,000 unit. It is a factory afloat 
with radar, asdic, loran, fathometer, 
ship-to-shore telephone and even a few 
of the amenities. Catching is expedited 
by underwater scanning and quality is 
protected by refrigeration. 

Now within a matter of months the 
industry is producing a new product or 
rather an old product in a new dress. 
Fillets are being brought to the house- 


wife in a form more readily used than 
ever before—this refers to fish sticks. 
The fillets are frozen in blocks and then 
cut into uniform pieces shaped like a 
rather large finger of about 1 ounce each. 
They are then breaded and deep-fat 
fried, again frozen in consumer pack- 
ages and are ready for the oven and then 
the table. They can well be called 3D 
fish. Perhaps 4-D would be a better 
name. Einstein says the fourth dimen- 
sion is time; our fourth dimension can 
be timesaving in the kitchen. 

Fish sticks already cooked are an ideal 
consumer product, but the concept is 
equally good from the institutional point 
of view. Sticks, or larger pieces of per- 
haps 4 ounces, are cut and breaded and 
packed in 5 or 10 pound packages ready 
for the kitchens of hotels, restaurants, 
and institutions. They are not only 
ready for instant use, but the cost is pre- 
determined for the user, and there is ab- 
solutely no waste. 

Frozen breaded shrimp is another ex- 
ample of the industry's success in devel- 
oping prepared products, which by sav- 
ing the housewife preparation time have 
created many new customers for fishery 
products. Frozen tuna pie is another new 
one which appears destined for a big 
future. 

Yes, the fishing industry has shown 
great leadership in the development of 
frozen fishery products and it is justly 
proud of its contribution to the overall 
growth of the entire frozen food in- 
dustry. 

Last evening, the Honorable Ezra Taft 
Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, paid 
tribute to this industry in an address, at 
the Hotel Statler, to those who had as- 
sembled to celebrate its 25th anniversary. 
His remarks reflected the importance of 
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frozen foods on the economy of our Na- 
tion. The Secretary said: 


In keeping with the best traditions of this 
Nation's free-enterprise system, the pioneer- 
ing and development of frozen foods by Birds 
Eye in 1929 marked the birth of an entirely 
new American industry. 

Despite the economic turmoil that be- 
clouded horizons at that time, the industry 
took firm root. Since then it has flourished 
with vitality and has contributed immeas- 
urably towards improving the health and 
welfare of United States citizens. 

Its progress is marked with milestones of 
history-making food developments that have 
resulted in making available to the peoples 
of this land vast quantities of nutritious high 
quality quick-frozen foods, including fruits, 
vegetables, fish, poultry, and juices which 
have furthered the advancement of our 
standards of living. 

It therefore gives me great pleasure, on 
the occasion of the celebration of the 25th 
anniversary of the frozen food industry, to 
invite agriculture and industry, consumers, 
and homemakers, to join me in saluting 
the frozen food industry, which has con- 
tributed so much to our American way of 
life. 


In God We Trust—The 8-Cent Statue of 
Liberty Stamp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recor a letter I have received from 
Ernest A. Kehr, stamp news editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

The occasion for Mr. Kehr's letter was 
the issuance of the new 8-cent postage 
stamp depicting the Statue of Liberty 
and bearing the words, “In God We 
Trust.” Mr. Kehr’s letter thanks me 
for my support in this project. He has 
reference to a bill which I introduced 
last year to provide that the motto “In 
God We Trust” be used as a cancellation 
mark on United States mail. 

The new 8-cent stamp is, of course, a 
step in the direction of proclaiming our 
national belief in these inspirational 
words and it is my hope that the almost 
universally favorable reception of the 
new stamp will point the way to the 
adoption of the measure I have intro- 
duced. Use of the motto as a cancella- 
tion mark would give it a wider distri- 
bution and bring it more constantly to 
the attention of all our people. 

For his successful advocacy of the 
new stamp, Mr. Kehr has been presented 
with the $100 Christopher award for 
May. Father James Keller, founder and 
director of the Christophers has said 
that this work exemplifies the good 
which individuals can accomplish in the 
spirit of the Christopher movement by 
being mindful of Christ in their daily 

This is a well-deserved award and Mr, 
Kehr has my congratulations, 
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The letter follows: 


New YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, 
New York, April 8, 1954. 
Lovis RABAUT, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN RABAUT: You may recall 
that about a year ago you helped in the 
campaign to get In God We Trust placed 
on United States postage stamps. 

This has come to pass, and as a small 
thank you for your support and coopera- 
tion, Im sending you this envelope which 
has the stamp postmarked on this day of 
issue. 

Most sincerely, 
Ernest A. KEHR, 
Stamp News Editor. 


Social Security Must Grow Up 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement I delivered be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee this morning in an effort to ob- 
tain more concrete action by the Con- 
gress for the purpose of gaining ade- 
quate increases in our social-security 
benefits, so that more security may be 
available for our older citizens: 

Socrat Securiry Must Grow Up 


It is very risky to have some members of 
your family insured while others are not 
covered. 

The days of the 5-cent policy are gone. 

There was a time when insurance on the 
deceased, sufficient to pay the undertaker's 
bill, was a goal that some families worked 
for and never reached. 

Now, by Federal law, we are insuring for 
life as well as death. 

Old age and survivors’ insurance is mainly 
concerned with providing a minimum of 
security during the years of retirement, 

It is not doing that job properly. 

Millions are still excluded from coverage. 

The benefits accompanied by restrictions, 
have put the poor house out of business, and 
have replaced it with a system of private 
pauperism that is only a few degrees better. 

When the Social Security Act first became 
law, it was regarded as a cautious beginning. 
With ripening experience, it was expected 
that coverage would gradually extend to all 
workers, and that a corresponding increase 
in benefits would provide a real standard of 
security in old age, and for widows and 
children suddenly deprived of their bread- 
winners. 

Apart from the humanitarian view, serious 
economists call this program “one of the 
props that sustains business activity.” 

I believe it is time to strengthen that prop. 

Social security is almost 20 years old. 

Time to have reached its majority. 

Instead it has been fed on a spartan diet 
and is only the skeleton of the full-bodied 
program that it was meant to be. 

The only bill permitted for our considera- 
tion is the administration-sponsored H. R. 
7199, the Reed bill, cited as the “Social Secu- 
rity Amendments of 1954.” 

It is an improvement on existing legisla- 
tion, but it does not go far enough, 
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Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, testified be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Committee 
that the $25 minimum social-security bene- 
fit is too low under today’s conditions, 

That is an understatement. 

‘Twenty-five dollars a month is hopelessly 
out of the race with the cost of living. 

As it stands, the Social Security Act is a 
fraud and a deceit. 

It is not “social” as long as it does not 
cover all our people, and it is not “security” 
when it gives them crumbs. 

The administration proposes to bring 10 
million more people into the fold; to in- 
crease the minimum from $25 to $30; and 
the maximum from $85 to $108.50. 

That amounts to one more bone in the 
soup. 

We want to extend coverage to certain 
groups who have expressed a desire for such 
coverage, including employees of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, employees of State 
and local institutions for higher learning, 
and of local housing authorities. 

Futhermore, the administration bill makes 
no provision of any kind for disability in- 
surance. This is a serious flaw. The Dingell 
bill, on the other hand, enlarges the concept 
of social insurance to establish the same pro- 
tection for wage loss caused by total and 
permanent disability which the old-age and 
survivors insurance system now provides 
against wage loss caused by death or retire- 
ment. 

These proposals have been made since 
1934. They do not come upon us suddenly 
and without actuarial data to support them. 

The House has made several efforts to 
remedy this defect in legislation, but the 
Senate refused to go along. 

Two percent of the civilian population be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 65 are absent from 
their Jobs on a given day, not because they 
have a cold, or a severe headache, or- any 
other indisposition, but because they have 
been disabled for 7 months or more. 

This is definite evidence of serious disable- 
ment. 

Since only 1 out of 20 such cases is work- 
connected, the remaining 19 cannot qualify 
for the limited protection offered under 
workmen's compensation laws. 

Even excluding those who are covered by 
private insurance, there are many for whom 
total and permanent disability is not only 
a personal hardship, but an economic disas- 
ter. 
Security? 

There is none for them, as long as the 
Federal Government declines to give them 
any consideration in legislation. 

At least, if the Government cannot ap- 
prove of a program covering all disabilities, 
it can make a start by authorizing insurance 
for total and permanent disability, and leave 
the question of temporary disability for fu- 
ture consideration. 

H. R. 6034, the Dingell bill, extends the 
payroll base to $6,000, increases the mini- 
mum $5 more to $35 and the maximum 
“primary” benefits to $135, plus one-half 
percent per year covered; other benefits pro- 
portionately. Under the provisions of this 
bill, a retired couple in 1965 would receive 
$229.85. Future beneficiaries under the Reed 
bill would be entitled to $162.75 per month. 
The Reed, the Curtis, and the Dingell bills 
cover farmers, farmhands, and domestics 
meeting the $50 per quarter test. Unanimity 
on this point is encouraging. All agree that 
ministers should be included. 

The Dingell bill also includes members of 
the armed services, and is superior to the 
administration bill in this additional respect. 

Old-age assistance and aid to dependent 
children should be increased in line with the 
improvement of the old age and survivors’ 
insurance program which is the foundation 
of all social security legislation. 
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How to reconcile our differences on this, 
the most urgent and constructive legislation 
of our generation in the domestic field, is a 
question of degree, not of kind. 

The Democratic Party maintains that pub- 
lic opinion wants complete coverage under 
Federal law, protecting the rights enjoyed 
by some under other retirement systems it 
they choose incorporation or integration 
with the OASI. 

We also want benefits consistent with the 
cost of living. 

We believe that there is room for much 
improvement in the Reed bill, and will en- 
deavor to give it greater substance through 
amendments. 

Our policy, supported by an overwhelming 
majority of Americans is that “Social secu- 
rity must grow up.” 


The Colorado River Storage Project: 
What Is It? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most important bills 
pending before my committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs of the House of 
Representatives is H. R. 4449 to author- 
ize the Colorado River storage project 
and participating projects. It is a proj- 
ect born of the absolute necessity of the 
upper Colorado River Basin States of 
Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, 
and Wyoming. It is a project which 
answers in the affirmative, if it is au- 
thorized, the question whether these 
States shall continue to grow and to 
prosper. Our failure to authorize this 
project means, in other words, that this 
Congress shall have said to those five 
upper basin States that their destiny has 
been sealed. 

In order to understand why it is that 
the authorization of the Colorado River 
storage project means so much to this 
vast segment of our Nation, we need first 
of all to realize that the country of which 
we speak, is, in large measure, a desert, 
and that without the application of 
water for domestic and agricultural pur- 
poses it must remain so. The upper 
basin proper is an area of some 110,000 
square miles. It is fringed by a few 
large cities; such as, Denver and Salt 
Lake City, Albuquerque, and Cheyenne. 
The communities within the basin proper 
are comparatively small. Some mag- 
nificent agricultural development is evi- 
dent within the basin proper. Much 
more can be done if water legally avail- 
able to the upper Colorado Basin States 
can, as a practical matter, be utilized for 
increasing the acreage under irrigation. 
But this is only part of the story. With- 
in the upper basin proper there lie im- 
mense mineral resources. We know 
that the Uncompahgre Plateau in Colo- 
rado, for instance, is a huge storage area 
for uranium deposits. In fact, the activ- 
ity in that area today in prospecting and 
locating these deposits is reminiscent of 
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the gold rush days of 1849. We know, 
too, that in Utah and Wyoming, particu- 
larly, the basin contains enormous phos- 
phate beds. The great mountains of oil 
shale in the upper basin have attracted 
the attention of major oil companies, 
and others. Mountains of coal in the 
upper basin await the day when it will be 
practicable to change them into liquid 
fuels. Yet most of these riches, upon 
which our country will some day lean so 
heavily, cannot be developed without 
adequate water and power. All of this, 
which I have observed in person, caused 
me to say not too long ago that the area 
makes me think of a yawning giant 
ready to awaken. 

It would be understandable if my col- 
leagues in the House, some of whom are 
not as familiar as I am with the upper 
Colorado River Basin, were to wonder, 
since I have described it as largely a 
desert area, how we can bring to it the 
water and the power that are needed for 
its development. The answer to that 
question is the Colorado River storage 
project, which exemplifies a plan, de- 
vised after some 50 years of the most 
thorough investigation, for storing, and 
thus regulating the flows of one of na- 
ture’s most erratic streams. This regu- 
lation will make it possible for man in 
the upper Colorado River Basin to take 
advantage of huge spring runoffs thun- 
dering down the mountain sides from 
melting snows, and to make use of them, 
instead of allowing them to run to waste 
into the ocean. The regulation will be 
provided by so-called holdover storage 
reservoirs, two of which we hope to have 
authorized at this time; to wit, the Echo 
Park and Glen Canyon Dams and Reser- 
voirs. By the use of these holdover 
storage reservoirs, water will be accumu- 
lated to be released to fulfill compact 
obligations to the lower Colorado River 
Basin. As this water is released, it will 
make hydroelectric power, which has a 
proven market, and the revenues from 
the sale of this hydroelectric power will 
not only repay, with interest, the cost of 
the capital investment for power pur- 
poses, but they will, also, in accordance 
with the fundamental and age-old pol- 
icy of the reclamation law, help to re- 
pay the cost of irrigation development 
upstream. 

The Echo Park Reservoir will store 
6.4 million acre-feet of water behind a 
curved, gravity, concrete dam that will 
rise 525 feet above the stream bed and 
will have 200,000 kilowatts of installed 
electrical generating capacity. The dam, 
reservoir and related facilities are esti- 
mated to cost $176 million. The reser- 
voir will cover an area of 42,400 acres, 
mostly in the bottoms of deep canyons, 
and will extend 63 miles up the Green 
River, into the State of Wyoming, and 
44 miles up the Yampa River in Colorado. 

Glen Canyon Dam and Reservoir are 
estimated to cost $421 million. The dam 
will rise 580 feet above the stream bed 
and will impound 26 million acre-feet of 
water in a reservoir that will cover 153,- 
000 acres and extend 86 miles up the 
Colorado River in Arizona and Utah, 
and 71 miles up the San Juan River in 
Utah. There will be an installed gener- 
ating capacity of 800,000 kilowatts. 
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HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
present wage ceiling in the Social Secu- 
rity Act operates as an economic hard- 
ship on tens of thousands of elderly peo- 
ple, but it involves, in my judgment an 
even greater moral injustice. When the 
Government of the United States tells 
people they cannot work, and that they 
will be penalized through loss of social 
security benefits if they do, it is betray- 
ing one of the funamental principles 
which has made this country great. Itis 
abandoning our tradition of encourag- 
ing and rewarding enterprise and self- 
reliance, for the debilitating and deadly 
notion that we should all become wards 
of the state. 

Mr. Speaker, people all over this coun- 
try are looking to this Congress to get our 
social-security program back on an even 
keel, so that it is in conformity with and 
not counter to our great traditions. One 
way we can do this is by abolishing the 
wage ceiling in the act, if not at age 65, 
then certainly at age 70. 

I include in the Record today a letter 
from a correspondent in Staunton, Va. 
He is a professional man. He is entitled 
to maximum benefits under the social- 
security law—but only if he lives in 
idleness. 

But, as he rightly says, our country 
and our people have not developed in 
idleness. 

His letter follows: 

STAUNTON, Va., March 25, 1954. 
HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Ostertac: May I wish you the 
best of success in securing passage of your 
bill, described in an Associated Press story 
in the Herald Tribune for March 23? 

Retired since last September, I am en- 
titled to $85 per month, but only if I live 
in idleness. However, our people have not 
developed in idleness, nor the country 
either. Iam now using my energy and train- 
ing and shall have to give up the social- 
security benefits, with some feeling of in- 
justice, unless your bill is successful. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERMAN Work, 
Forest Consultant. 


Pan-American Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THURMOND CHATHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 

Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Speaker, once 
again on this historic occasion I want 
to express my friendship for our neigh- 
bors to the south and to say that our 
alliance in the free world stands out as 
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the strongest bulwark against the forces 
of darkness and evil. I also wish to ex- 
press my gratitude and admiration for 
the work of the Reverend Joseph F. 
Thorning, who day by day works inces- 
santly toward cementing the bonds of 
good will between our own United States 
of America and our pan-American 
neighbors. 


A Comprehensive Plan: The Colorado 
River Storage Project and Participating 
Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 20, 1954, the Presi- 
dent gave his and his administration’s 
unqualified support to a much-needed, 
basinwide, comprehensive water-utiliza- 
tion project for an area that has for 
many years lagged far behind other ma- 
jor river basins of the Nation in agricul- 
tural and industrial development. That 
the President is fully aware of the needs 
of the upper Colorado River Basin; and 
that he desires his administration to 
have a positive, sound reclamation pro- 
gram for the satisfaction of those needs 
is ably demonstrated by the straight- 
from-the-shoulder attitude expressed in 
his White House press release on March 
20, in which he said: 


I have today approved recommendations 
for the development of the upper Colorado 
River Basin. 

The general plan upon which these rec- 
ommendations are based has been prepared 
by the Secretary of the Interior. The Sec- 
retary’s recommendations have been re- 
viewed by the Bureau of the Budget. Legis- 
lation embodying the administration's rec- 
ommendations is being prepared for intro- 
duction in the Congress. 

This is a comprehensive, well-planned de- 
velopment of a river basin. The close Fed- 
eral-State cooperation upon which the Sec- 
retary’s plan is based also carries out this 
administration's approach to water-resource 
development. 

The development will conserve water, en- 
abling the region to increase supplies for 
municipal uses, industrial development, and 
irrigation. It will develop much-needed 
electric power. 

The development calls for sound financing. 
The legislation now being drafted will set 
up a fund for the entire project so that it 
will be constructed and paid for as a basin 
program. 

Construction of the Echo Park and Glen 
Canyon dams, two of the large projects in the 
basin plan, is recommended. These dams are 
key units strategically located to provide 
the necessary storage of water to make the 
plan work at its maximum efficiency. 

The legislation being drafted will author- 
ize a number of projects which will put to 
use the waters of the upper Colorado. This 
authorization will become effective following 
further consideration by the Secretary of the 
Interior, with the assistance of “ne Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, of the relation of these 
projects to the wise use and sound develop- 
ment of the basin. 
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I am deferring my recommendation on the 
Shiprock unit of the Navaho project until the 
Secretary has completed his study. 

I hope the Congress will give early consid- 
eration to enactment of the administration's 
legislative proposal. I firmly believe de- 
velopment of the upper Colorado River Basin, 
in accordance with its provisions, is in the 
national interest. 


Mr. Speaker, the above-mentioned ac- 
tions of the President and the Bureau of 
the Budget followed closely upon the 
heels of the hearings on H. R. 4449, by 
the gentleman from Utah [Mr. Daw- 
son], held January 18 to 29 by the Sub- 
committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

The Colorado River storage project 
and participating projects is a bold plan 
for water resource development of the 
Colorado River Basin upstream from Lee 
Ferry, Ariz. It has been conceived as 
the result of the best example of vol- 
untary interstate cooperation and coop- 
eration between the States and Federal 
Government that this Nation has ever 
seen in the peacetime development of the 
resources of a large segment of the coun- 
try. The plan for the development of 
the upper basin is a direct result of the 
Colorado River compact of 1922, which 
apportioned the water of the river system 
between the upper basin and lower basin 
States; the upper Colorado River Basin 
compact of 1948, which allocated the 
upper basin States’ share among the 
States of Arizona, Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Utah, and Wyoming; and the Mexi- 
can Water Treaty of 1945 with the 
United Mexican States; coupled with the 
rapid population growth, and industrial 
and agricultural expansion of the West 
in recent years. The plan was made 
possible by those compacts and that 
treaty; and, conversely, it was made ab- 
solutely necessary by those very same 
solemn and binding agreements, if the 
upper basin States are to continue to 
grow and develop in agriculture and in- 
dustry. Only with the Colorado River 
compact could such a program be work- 
able. Without it the lower basin, with its 
more rapid rate of development, would 
soon utilize all of the available water of 
the river system causing consumptive- 
use development in the upper basin to 
assume only minor proportions. For in- 
stance, some authorities have estimated 
that present consumptive use in the 
lower basin has now attained approxi- 
mately 5½ million acre-feet out of an 
annual compact apportionment of 742 
million acre-feet; while the upper basin 
is presently consumptively using about 2 
million of its 742 million acre-feet allot- 
ment. 

Because the flow of the Colorado River 
from year to year is highly erratic, 
varying from an estimated virgin flow 
at Lee Ferry of 5½ million acre-feet 
in 1934 to 24 million acre-feet in 1917, 
and because the upper basin is required 
by compact terms to deliver at Lee Ferry 
75 million acre-feet in any period of 10 
consecutive years, the long-term, cycli- 
cal, holdover water storage contemplated 
behind the great storage dams to be con- 
structed as part of the proposed plan for 
the upper basin becomes highly essential. 
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It is obvious that without the river regu- 
lation to be provided by this storage, the 
upper basin States will be unable to make 
any considerable additional uses of wa- 
ter of the Colorado River system that 
would not be subject to catastrophic in- 
terference in low-water years. Very lit- 
tle imagination is required to envison 
the calamitous effects upon both the 
lower and upper basins of the Colorado, 
should a decade of drought as serious as 
the one of 1931-40 be repeated under 
present conditions of vastly increased 
domestic consumption plus increased 
agricultural and industrial uses of water. 

Although the Colorado River storage 
project and participating projects is a 
single multiple-purpose project that will 
constitute a beginning on the develop- 
ment of the water resources of the upper 
Colorado River Basin States, it has two 
principal and closely integrated divi- 
sions. These are the Storage Division 
and the Participating Projects Division. 
The Storage Division consists of those 
units, the paramount purposes of which 
will be to regulate the fiows of the widely 
fluctuating Colorado River and its major 
tributaries by storing water during the 
good water years for use during the 
lean years, and to produce hydroelectric 
power from which revenues can be de- 
rived to aid in paying for the costs of 
irrigation projects—participating proj- 
ects—beyond the ability of farmers to 
repay. The participating projects con- 
sist of the consumptive use parts of the 
overall plan in the form of irrigation 
projects and municipal water develop- 
ments. They vary in size from the enor- 
mous multiple-purpose central Utah 
project with its transmountain diver- 
sions, municipal water divisions, supply- 
ing of supplemental water to lands now 
presently irrigated, and reclamation of 
new land to the small LaBarge project 
for the development of a small unit of 
new land along the Green River in Wyo- 
ming. It is, of course, contemplated 
that there will be consumptive-use proj- 
ects authorized in each of the States of 
the upper basin, and provision is being 
made in the authorizing legislation for 
the addition of other new projects in the 
future as they become necessary and 
economically feasible. 

While the recommendations recently 
emanating from the President and the 
Bureau of the Budget do not contain all 
of the large river-regulating storage 
dams and consumptive-use participating 
projects desired by and recommended 
by either the people of the upper Colo- 
rado River Basin States or the upper 
Colorado River Commission, yet they do 
constitute quite an impressive program. 
Encompassed in these recommendations 
for construction in the initial phase of 
the Colorado River storage project and 
participating projects are the two most 
important and efficient storage units— 
the Glen Canyon Dam and Reservoir on 
the Colorado River in northern Arizona, 
and the Echo Park Dam and Reservoir 
on the Green River below the mouth of 
the Yampa River in northwestern Colo- 
rado and partly within the confines of 
the Dinosaur National Monument. 

The Echo Park Reservoir will store 6.4 
million acre-feet of water behind a 
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curved gravity, concrete dam that will 
rise 525 feet above the stream bed, and 
will have 200,000 kilowatts of installed 
electrical generating capacity. The 
dam, reservoir, and related facilities are 
estimated to cost $176.4 million, The 
reservoir will cover an area of 42,400 
acres, mostly in the bottoms of deep can- 
yons, and will extend 63 miles up the 
Green River and 44 miles on the Yampa 
River. 

Glen Canyon Dam and Reservoir are 
estimated to cost $421.3 million. The 
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dam will rise 580 feet above the stream 
bed and will impound 26 million acre- 
feet of water in a lake that will cover 
153,000 acres and extend 86 miles up the 
Colorado River and 71 miles on the San 
Juan River. There will be installed gen- 
erating capacity for 800,000 kilowatts. 

To be considered by the Congress 
along with the two storage units men- 
tioned above are several participating 
projects located in the various Upper 
Basin States. Some of the facts con- 
cerning them are tabulated as follows: 


Participating projects 


Project 


044, 000 

865, 500 

941, 500 

302, 000 

673, 000 

8 NEEE, 564, 000 

Colorado- 027, 000 
New Mex- 

ico. 

23, 272, 000 

3, 356, 000 

3, 367, 000 

6, 944, 000 

304, 356, 000 


Acre-feet 
State New oe monk Estimated 
acres pal cost 
— water 


Nore.—In addition, the authorized Eden project in Wyoming, estimated cost $7,287,000, will be included. 


Mr. Speaker, if the present Congress 
will promptly discharge its obligation to 
the people of the area and of the Nation 
in carrying out the Administration’s 
program by enacting the recommended 
authorizing legislation, the upper basin 
of the Colorado should experience a new 
era in the development of its immeasur- 
able natural resources, in irrigation 
farming, in industrialization, and the 
providing of new homes and jobs for 
many Americans, 


Dr. George Harrison Shull, Pioneer in the 
Development of Hybrid Corn, Reaches 
His 80th Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to pay tribute to Dr. George Harri- 
son Shull upon the occasion of the 80th 
anniversary of his birth—April 14, 1954. 
This distinguished scientist, whose re- 
search and ingenuity pioneered the de- 
velopment of hybrid corn, began his ex- 
periments in corn breeding nearly 50 
years ago. 

Dr. Shull discovered the basic prin- 
ciples of the origin and inheritance of 
new characteristics and stated them 
clearly for the benefit of others who put 
his basic principles into practice and 
provided American farmers with the 
seed which is needed for sowing millions 
of acres of corn. 

Development of hybrid corn is now 
widely recognized as the greatest step 


forward in agriculture in modern times, 
and its use has resulted in the addition 
of about a half billion dollars to the 
annual income of American farms. It 
is now being introduced rapidly into 
other countries, where it is helping to 
solve critical food shortages. 

Dr. Shull is a true scientist, whose 
work was motivated by zeal for knowl- 
edge rather than economic gain. He 
has not profited a penny through devis- 
ing the agricultural technique which is 
basic to hybrid-corn development. His 
reward has been the deep satisfaction 
which comes from the fact that his re- 
search has come to be recognized as 
a classic example of work in pure science 
that has led directly to economic and 
humanitarian results of tremendous im- 
portance, 


Public Laws 307 to 311 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
my 15th and 16th reports on legislation 
of the 83d Congress mailed to my con- 
stituents in the Second District of Illi- 
nois: 
FIFTEENTH REPORT ON LEGISLATION OF THE 

83D CONGRESS 

Dear FRIEND: Public Law 325 will be cov- 
ered later in these reports. I am calling 
your attention to it now because I very much 
need your help. 

Public Law 325 provides for an Air Acad- 
emy similar to the Army Academy at West 
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Point, the Naval Academy at Annapolis. I 


cast your vote for the bill. I think we will 
have to be airminded. 

The new Air Academy (site at this date 
undecided) will open in July of 1955 with 
a class of 300 cadets. Later the number of 
cadets will be increased. However, only 300 
can have the honor of belonging to the first 
class. I wish the Second District to have 
the distinction of representation in that 
class. That is why I am asking for your 
help. 

It is possible for our district to have 13 
cadets in that historic first class. It is pos- 
sible in equal measure to have no repre- 
sentation. 

Illinois has 13 of the 300 cadetships to be 
filled by the State’s delegation in the Con- 
gress. Each Senator and each Representa- 
tive is entitled to submit 10 names. That 
makes a total of 270 prospective candidates 
eligible to compete for the 13 cadetships. 
The test will be statewide. The 13 (of the 
270) who come through with the highest 
marks will go to the new Air Academy. 

Where you can help is by furnishing me 
names of young men interested and quali- 
fied. First, be certain they can qualify phys- 
ically. The Air is especially exacting as re- 
gards ears and eyes. Second, be reasonably 
satisfied that they are prepared, or can pre- 
pare, for a stiff mental examination. 

In apt time I will arrange for all candi- 
dates recommended to me to take an exam- 
ination under the auspices of the United 
States Civil Service Commission. The names 
of the 10 finishing highest in this exam- 
ination I will submit as the nominees of 
the Second District for the final statewide 
runoff. 

I will appreciate your help and your com- 
ments. 

AN EXPLANATION 


At the time of the present writing the 
number of public laws has reached a total 
of 331. My last report to you covered up 
to and including Public Law 306. Now that 
the House is taking time out for an Easter 
recess I will catch my breath and get caught 
up. I do appreciate your patience. 

It has been a matter of putting first things 
first. 

My committee, Banking and Currency, gave 
the greater part of a month to the housing 
bill of 1954, the final executive session break- 
ing up near midnight. I attended all the 
sessions. I think you wish your Represen- 
tative to maintain a perfect attendance rec- 
ord with his committee as well as on the 
floor of the House. 

Since my last report to you the House also 
has been unusually active. Leadership is 
driving hard for an early adjournment, pos- 
sibly by July 15. Thus every legislative day 
is action filled. I have felt that my presence 
as representing you was required on the floor 
to the fullest extent possible. 

My work in committee and on the floor of 
the House necessarily comes first. Next is 
my office work, including study of pending 
legislation and my correspondence. I am 
proud and happy that our district is among 
the top-ranking districts of the Nation in 
congressional letterwriting. I open and read 
every letter that comes to me from the 
district. I feel that this keeps me in an 
intimate personal relationship with the men 
and women whose vote I, as an agent for 
them, cast in the Congress of the United 
States. 

In the scheduling of my time I have to 
work in the preparation and writing of these 
reports. Iam thankful that the approaching 
week of recess will permit me to get you up 
to date on the laws we have passed. 


YOUR OFFICE 

Here in 1420 in the New House Office 
Building is your office in Washington. My 
staff and I are sincere in saying that we do 
regard it just that—your office. Please make 
the most of it when you visit the Nation's 
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Capital. Since the unfortunate incident of 
March 1 the rules governing admission to the 
House gallery have been tightened. Please 
drop in at 1420 and we will be happy to 
supply you with identifying cards of ad- 
mission. 

Beginning where I left off in the last 
report: 

PUBLIC LAW 307 

H. R. 2326, extends for 3 years the 5-million 
ceiling on Armed Forces personnel: 

Today our total armed strength is between 
3,250,000 and 3,300,000 persons. After World 
War II the ceiling was put at 2,005,882. Then 
came Korea and the ceiling was lifted to 5 
million, effective until July 31, 1954. With- 
out Public Law 307 (which continues the 5- 
million ceiling another 3 years) the Armed 
Forces would have faced the necessity on 
July 31 of this year of reducing personnel to 
the 2,005,882 figure. Chairman SHoRT, of the 
Armed Services Committee, told the House 
that in view of the international situation 
an armed force in excess of 2 million persons 
will be necessary for at least 4 years more. 

Since the Secretary of Defense, and the 
committee, regarded this legislation as essen- 
tial to the national security the House acted 
by unanimous consent. 


PUBLIC LAW 308 


H. R. 5773, refund of premiums on insur- 
ance canceled for fraud: 

This is some break for veterans holding 
Government insurance policies. 

Under the practice of commercial insurers 
and the decisions of the courts (29 American 
Jurisprudence 456; 129 A. L. R. 66; Cyclopedia 
of Insurance Law, Couch, vol. 3, par. 720), 
after the voiding of a policy for fraud, the 
insured is not entitled to refund of premium 
payments. 

Public Law 308, recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Veterans Affairs, provides that 
where after a lapse of time fraud is found 
to exist in a Government life insurance policy 
or national service life insurance policy all 
premiums shall be refunded except for the 
first 2 years. The premiums paid during the 
first 2 years are to be kept as an offset against 
the cost of administration in connection with 
a policy later found to be invalid because 
of fraud. 

The law as enacted is a compromise. The 
original proposal was to make all Govern- 
ment life insurance policies and national 
service life insurance policies incontestable 
for fraud after they had been in existence 
for 2 years. There was much merit in this 
proposal. As every ex-service person knows, 
what later may develop as technically inval- 
idating misrepresentation may have been oc- 
casioned entirely without understanding 
complicity on the part of the insured. It 
may have stemmed from someone else’s haste 
or carelessness in paperwork. 

Public Law 308 at least returns to the 
insured (or his beneficiary) all that has been 
paid in, less sufficient to protect the Govern- 
ment against financial loss. As far as it 
goes it is consistent with the wise and 
equitable policy of the Government in not 
taking advantage of its veterans and the 
conditions existing when the insurance was 
written. 

You will be interested, I think, in Public 
Law 309, which will be covered in my 16th 
report, shortly to reach you. This is the 
Mexican farm labor measure (sometimes 
called the wetback bill). It was under de- 
bate in the House when the from 
the gallery ended the legislative day. 

Cordially and sincerely, 
Barratt O'HARA, 
Member of Congress. 


SIXTEENTH REPORT ON LEGISLATION OF THE 83D 
CONGRESS 

DEAR FRIEND: where I left off 

m my last report here are the new laws of 

the land enacted at the present session 
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of the 83d Congress and the manner in which 
your vote was cast: 


PUBLIC LAW 309 


House Joint Resolution 355, Mexican ag- 
ricultural workers: 

This was the measure that was under de- 
bate on March 1, 1954, when five Members of 
the Congress were struck down my bullets 
from the gallery. After the shooting the 
House adjourned, and it was not until the 
next day, March 2, that the House passed 
the bill after a motion to recommit had 
failed on rollcall, 156 to 250. I voted to 
recommit. I think you will approve. 

Public Law 309 consists of exactly 86 words. 
It substitutes (in existing law governing so- 
called wetback labor) for the words “pur- 
suant to arrangements between the United 
States and the Republic of Mexico” the 
words “pursuant to arrangements between 
the United States and the Republic of Mex- 
ico or after every practical effort has been 
made by the United States to negotiate and 
reach agreement on such arrangements.” 

This, of course, was by way of saying to 
the Government of Mexico that if it failed 
or refused to come to agreement with us (on 
a matter which concerned equally the 
United States and the nationals of Mexico) 
we would write the ticket. Previously a bi- 
lateral agreement (expired December 31, 
1953) governed. 

It was coincidental that the measure came 
up in the House the very day our Secretary 
of State was meeting with the American 
family of nations at Caracas to strengthen 
hemispheric ties. 

I think the President was as fearful of 
unpleasant repercussions on the phase of 
friendly hemispheric relations as those of us 
who voted to recommit the bill. It is signifi- 
cant that although the resolution cleared 
House and Senate on March 4 it was not 
signed by the President until March 16, or 4 
days after an agreement had been reached 
with the Republic of Mexico. 

Farmers raising crops requiring hand labor 
(fruits and vegetables principally) have been 
giving seasonal employment to Mexican 
farmworkers. There have been abuses: (a) 
Exploitation of Mexican nationals; (b) in- 
adequate protection of our own migratory 
workers; (2) exposure of the United States 
to a flood of illegal entries impossible to con- 
trol. It was stated in debate (authority 
cited: New York Times) that many foreign 
agents, including Communists, were coming 
in as through an open door, undetected. 
What is needed is a new program eliminating 
the abuses. 

Most of the vegetables and fruits in the 
United States are raised within 200 miles 
of the Mexican border. In California great 
agricultural corporations are taking over. 
We are hearing more and more of this. See 
my remarks as regards cotton and the ulti- 
mate threat to the small cotton farmers in 
Dixie Land in my report No. 12 on Public Law 
290. 

Some of the members from beet-growing 
sections of Michigan voted for Public Law 
309, doubtless on the line that local interest 
justified them in a bad vote. The real power 
pressure came from the agricultural corpo- 
rations of California. Fruit growing is big 
business. 

Fortunately the two Governments did get 
together prior to the Presidential approval 
of a measure which otherwise could have 
had most unhappy consequences in both 
countries. This is not a justification, how- 
ever, of a very bad legislative procedure. 

The new bilateral agreement of the United 
States and Mexico will govern until Decem- 
ber 31, 1955, the temporary emigration of 
Mexican farm workers into the United States 
under conditions expected to clear up some 
of the past abuses. 

A joint migratory labor commission was 
created to study the problem in both its legal 
and illegal aspects and to make recommenda- 
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tions not later than October 31, 1954. Wal- 
ter Thurston, former United States Ambas- 
sador to Mexico, heads our representation 
on the commission. Other members are Ray- 
mond A. McConnell, Jr., Nebraska editor; 
John E. Gross, for the Department of Labor; 
and L. B. Taylor, for the Department of Agri- 
culture. 
PUBLIC LAW 310 


H. R. 2567, further relief for disbursing 
officers of Armed Forces: 

After every major war Congress has relieved 
disbursing officers in the Armed Forces of re- 
sponsibility for losses arising out of extraor- 
dinary circumstances attendant upon war 
and its aftermath. Reasons: Volume of work, 
inexperienced personnel, necessity of speed in 
making prompt payments to greatly increased 
numbers of personnel and in negotiating 
contracts in furtherance of the war effort. 

The act of July 26, 1947, granted this relief 
for the period between September 8, 1939, 
and July 1, 1946. Public Law 310 extends the 
period to July 1, 1948. Rapid demobilization 
proved as full of administrative headaches as 
the job of mobilization. In addition the tre- 
mendous task of closing out and consolidat- 
ing large volumes of records was made more 
difficult by a shortage of personnel. Natu- 
rally those in the disbursing offices were as 
eager as others to get back to their families 
with the termination of hostilities. 

The House passed the bill without debate. 
It was recommended by the Department of 
Defense, the Judiciary Committee, and the 
sense of fairness of all Members, including 
your Representative. 


PUBLIC LAW 311 


H. R. 2984, total disability compensation 
and insurance final after 20 years: 

This, I am sure you will agree with me, is 
good legislation. It beneficially affects total- 
ly disabled war veterans by prohibiting the 
reduction of any rating of total disability or 
permanent total disability for compensation, 
pension, or insurance purposes in effect for 
20 or more years. 

Total disability is one which continuously 
renders it impossible for the disabled person 
to follow a substantially gainful occupation, 
It is deemed permanent when conditions ap- 
pear to mae it reasonably certain the total 
disability will continue through life. 

Nevertheless, there are cases of unexpected 
recovery, of improved condition as disclosed 
in the reports of hospitalization, and also 
where evidence is received showing the orig- 
inal ratings to have been erroneous. Under 
existing law the ratings could be changed to 
conform. 

This has occasioned a mental hazard. 
Many veterans live under the fear that in 
their advanced years they will lose the full 
benefits of their ratings through an arbi- 
trary ruling, a doctor's mistake, or even a 
slight and temporary improvement. Public 
Law 311 removes this hazard by making the 
rating final and immune to change after 20 
years. Recommended by VA and the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, it was passed 
by the House by cheerful consent. 

Cordially and sincerely, 
Barratt O'HARA, 
Member of Congress. 


Action Now on Lead and Zinc 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. LEE METCALF 
OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States Tariff Commission’s recent 
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report on this Nation’s. depressed lead 
and zinc industry is a three-volume docu- 
mentation of the need for immediate 
action. 

Last July the Senate Committee on 
Finance and the House Committee on 
Ways and Means directed the Commis- 
sion to make a thorough study of all 
factors bearing on the domestic lead and 
zine situation and to report the result of 
that investigation. 

Although no recommendations were 
ordered, many of us hoped that they 
would come out of an 8-month full-dress 
study which included extensive hearings. 

As I read the report, the Commission 
found that present tariffs on lead and 
zine have only a slight effect in restrict- 
ing imports. But there are no recom- 
mendations regarding tariff changes at 
this time. 

Meanwhile, the lead and zinc indus- 
tries continue their progressive decline. 
Employment in those key industries has 
dropped more than 20 percent, according 
to the Tariff Commission. With miners 
out of work, business in the mining com- 
munities is depressed. 

Lead and zinc are mined at about 900 
mines scattered over 23 States and 
Alaska, although the bulk of the newly 
mined production of each metal comes 
from about 100 of these. 

Of the 100 large producers, the Bureau 
of Mines tells me that 40 are shut down 
now, representing between 20 and 25 per- 
cent of the mine production. Other esti- 
mates range up to 40 percent. 

We are told that the lead and zinc 
areas hardest hit are in the so-called 
tri-State district in Oklahoma, Kansas, 
and southwest Missouri, and Western 
States in general. 

Montana was the leading producer of 
zine last year and ranked fifth in mine 
production of lead. Montana mines ac- 
counted for 80,250 of the 534,730 short 
tons of zinc produced in the United 
States in 1953. From our mines came 
19,630 short tons of the 335,412 national 
mine production of lead. 

Prices show what has happened to lead 
and zinc. The yearly average price for 
lead in 1952 was 16.5 cents a pound. 
The average yearly price in 1953 was 13.5 
cents. The price on March 10, latest 
date covered in the Tariff Commission 
report, was 13 cents. Between the first 
quarter of 1952 and March 10, 1954, the 
New York price for lead declined 32 per- 
cent. 

The yearly average price of zinc was 
16.2 cents in 1952. In 1953 it was 10.9 
cents. On March 10, 1954, the price was 
9.75 cents. Between the first quarter of 
1952 and March 10, 1954, the price of 
zine was declined 50 percent. 

Now, it is certainly in the national 
interest to keep a healthy, active min- 
ing industry going in the United States. 
We need raw materials for our industry. 
We need critical and strategic minerals 
and metals—such as lead and zinc—for 
defense. 

The Tariff Commission reports of the 
situation is not as strong as the one of 
a year ago by the House Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business. 

The Tariff Commission says domestic 
mine production of lead and zinc “has 
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declined, accompanied by mine closures 
and reduced employment.” 

The Small Business Committee found 
the basic lead and zinc industry “in grave 
jeopardy.” This paragraph from their 
report: 

The principal complaints came primarily 
from small-business men engaged in mining 
whose main complaint was that such in- 
creased amounts of lead and zinc were being 
imported into the country as to drive the 
price down 41 percent below the Government 
ceiling price of 1914 cents for zinc and 19 
cents for lead only recently taken off by 
OPS. Also that whereas in 1952 the United 
States needed only 225,000 tons of zinc from 
foreign countries that actually 565,000 tons 
had been imported. This amounted to 
dumping of these metals on American mar- 
kets, and driving some domestic producers 
into bankruptcy, causing distress, unemploy- 
ment, and serious economic repercussions in 
many sections of the United States. 


It appears to me that the solution to 
the problem breaks down into two 
phases—an immediate and a long-range 
program. 

The immediate program should in- 
clude an increase in stockpile. As I in- 
terpret the President’s recent order, the 
stockpile will be considerably increased 
and the Government will buy more of 
35 to 40 metals. The order is believed 
to be primarily a shot in the arm for 
the lead and zinc industries. 

This should be accompanied by a sub- 
sidy plan aimed at reopening the mines 
now closed. 

Our Federal Government also should 
provide more money for unemployment 
compensation in the lead and zinc areas, 
because many workers have used up 
their benefits. They should be carried 
until the industries are back on their 
feet. 

Quantities of surplus food should be 
made available to the States for dis- 
tribution to the miners out of work 
through no fault of their own. 

The long-range program should in- 
clude efforts to increase per capita use 
of these metals. 

We also should enact a mine-incen- 
tive-payment program, based on the be- 
lief that the urgency of obtaining stra- 
tegic raw materials will be as great in 
any subsequent emergency as during 
World War II, when such a program 
worked for 5 years for copper, lead, and 
zinc. I have introduced such a bill. 

If we find that producers cannot oper- 
ate even under the incentive-payment 
plan that takes production cost into ac- 
count, then we should set up a program 
to help management, labor, and the com- 
munities which now are based upon lead 
and zinc. 

We should help the producers build 
new plants and facilities to improve 
their efficiency. We should help them 
convert to other enterprise. 

We should help the workers by pro- 
viding adequate unemployment compen- 
sation, training for new jobs, and trans- 
portation to areas where they can find 
other jobs. 

We should aid the communities by en- 
couraging new industry to utilize the 
available materials and labor force. 

This administration has had more 
than a year to study this situation. Now 
it is time to act. 


April 14 


American Press Lauds Democratic 
Amendment to Wiretapping Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in the time that I have been here I have 
learned there are occasions when hys- 
teria controls votes in this body. Mem- 
bers are elected every 2 years; one elec- 
tion is no sooner over than another is 
just around the corner. 

Because the Members of this body are 
so close to the people whom they rep- 
resent, and a good vote conceivably 
could encompass their defeat in an elec- 
tion close at hand by reason of the im- 
possibility in the available time to com- 
bat misrepresentation, they are on occa- 
sions subject to hysteria. This is espe- 
cially noticeable when measures pre- 
sumably in the interest of national 
security are under consideration. 

I think when measures intended to 
safeguard and strengthen our security 
are before us the approach should be 
wholeheartedly nonpartisan. The pre- 
sumption should be that all members of 
a body, the overwhelming majority of 
whom are war veterans, are equally con- 
cerned in the protection of their country 
and their government against all forms 
of evil design. If they disagree as to 
methods and the nature of legislative 
provisions, it is a healthy disagreement 
among good and patriotic American law- 
makers calculated to result in the en- 
actment of laws that will safeguard with 
fullest efficiency our national security 
and, at the same time, avoid the doing 
of violence to the sacred rights of all 
law-abiding persons, 


JUGGLING TERMINOLOGY 


When recently we had under consid- 
eration H. R. 8649, unfortunately the 
majority leader sought to insure its pas- 
sage by labeling it the “antitraitor bill.” 
As originally presented it was a very bad 
bill since it sought to confer upon an 
essentially political office the power to 
subject to eavesdropping any person in 
his conversations over a telephone line 
for which he had contracted and for 
which he paid. The integrity and sa- 
gacity of the present Attorney General 
was in no sense involved. Attorneys 
General come and go. Since the estab- 
lishment of the office we have had 60 
Attorneys General. 

Fortunately, the House on this occa- 
sion did not go overboard. As it was 
the majority that voted to place the pow- 
er in the courts, as is done in the case 
of the issuance of warrants for search 
and seizure, was slim. Some Republican 
Members voted against the courts, obvi- 
ously for political reasons and under 
political pressures. Others, I suppose, 
were thrown into panic by the fear that 
someone who had never seen the bill or 
would ever read it would get wrong no- 
tions because of the majority leader’s 
political juggling with terminology, 
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REACTION OF THE PRESS 


What they lost sight of was that the 
American press, our strongest and most 
dependable defender against any nature 
of invasion of the rights of a free press, 
also is a vigilant champion of the right 
of free speech and the constitutional 
guaranties against search and seizure 
without judicial authorization. The 
American press does not get panicky as 
quickly as those in public office with an 
election just around the corner. 

It is interesting to note that the press 
of the Nation, with very few exceptions, 
supported the position of the Democrats 
who solidly voted for the amendment and 
of the courageous Republicans who 
joined with them. I am extending my 
remarks to include the editorials on the 
subject from the two morning news- 
papers in Chicago. 

The editorial of April 13, 1954, in the 
Chicago Sun-Times, a supporter of 
President Eisenhower, follows: 

THE WIRETAP BILL 

As finally approved by the House, the pro- 
posed Federal wiretapping bill is better than 
the administration's original measure. It 
confers on the courts, rather than the At- 
torney General, the right to authorize wire- 
tapping in cases of suspected treason, espio- 
nage, and sabotage. 

We have grave doubts, however, whether 
wiretapping should be legalized even for so 
heinous an assortment of crimes. For once 
that wiretapping evidence is admitted in 
such cases, the danger always exists that its 
use may be permitted in a continually grow- 
ing list of lesser cases. 

As the Wall Street Journal observed on 
that point: “Once a government is given a 
tool to tap liberty, there is unfortunately 
no guaranty that it will necessarily stop 
where it at first means to stop. The nor- 
mal and safe course in this country has al- 
ways been to keep that kind of tool out of 
the Government's hands.” 
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The main argument for the wiretapping 
bill is that it’s needed to help the FBI com- 
bat Communist conspiracies in this country. 
Conversely, it seems to us that the FBI has 
done pretty well in that direction without 
the help of evidence obtained by wiretap- 
ping. 

A somewhat similar wiretapping bill was 
sought by the Roosevelt administration in 
1941, during the emergency period preceding 
Pearl Harbor. But it was narrowly defeated 
in the House, largely because of Republican 
opposition to the measure. Representative 
ALLEN, Republican, of Illinois, who was 
against the bill, charged that it was based 
on un-American principles. Other Republi- 
cans feared that it would lead to the estab- 
lishment of a secret police force in the worst 
totalitarian traditions. 

Times have changed, and it can be argued 
that the threat of Communist Russia is 
greater than the menace of nazism ever was. 
But have times changed to such a degree 
that we must take risks which were deemed 
much too dangerous 13 years ago? 

That is the dilemma which will confront 
the Senate when it takes up the wiretapping 
bill—to pass it as it is, to amend it with 
ever greater safeguards to liberty than those 
in the House bill, or to defeat it once and 
for all. 

If there is to be a bill at all, it might be 
wise to require a panel of three judges to 
give advance authority for wiretapping. 
When the House amended the administration 
measure, it was argued that no one man— 
namely, the Attorney General—should have 
the power to approve wiretapping. A Fed- 
eral judge is one man, too. 

CONSERVATIVE REPUBLICAN VIEWPOINT 

The editorial of April 10, 1954, in the 
Chicago Tribune, a conservative Repub- 
lican newspaper, and a supporter of 
Senator Taft in the 1952 primary cam- 
paign, follows: 

WIRETAPPING 

The House, asked by Attorney General 
Brownell for authority to use evidence ob- 
tained by wiretapping in prosecution of sub- 
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versives, acted correctly in accepting the 
amendment by Representative WILLIs, Demo- 
crat, of Louisiana, before passing the bill. 

The bill as drafted had provided that if 
the Attorney General authorized a wiretap, 
evidence so obtained could be introduced as 
evidence. Courts now refuse to accept wire- 
tap evidence because of a provision in the 
Federal Communications Act. 

Representative WILLIs’ amendment pro- 
vided that the permission to tap wires must 
be obtained from a Federal judge. Tapping 
& wire is a process similar to search of a 
man’s premises, except that it is done with- 
out the knowledge of the suspect. Only a 
court may issue a search warrant. Only a 
court should authorize the greater invasion 
of privacy involved in wiretapping. 

There was a curious byplay in the effort 
of administration forces to head off the 
Willis amendment. It was proposed that 
power to authorize wiretaps be vested in 
the head of the FBI instead of the Attor- 
ney General. The theory was that everyone 
trusts J. Edgar Hoover. 

We trust Mr. Hoover. For that matter, 
we have no reason to think that Mr. Brown- 
ell would abuse the authority if it were 
given to him. Of course, if he couldn’t be 
trusted to use the wiretapping authority 
properly, he couldn’t be trusted to be At- 
torney General of the United States, either, 
but that seems to have escaped the would-be 
compromisers. No one knows who, in the 
future, may succeed either Mr. Brownell or 
Mr. Hoover. We do know, or expect, that 
the Federal bench will continue to be occu- 
pied by judges faithful to the concept that 
we are to be ruled by laws, not men. 

The safeguard provided by Representative 
WILLIs made the wiretapping bill as ac- 
ceptable as any measure can be that cur- 
tails civil rights. It is not enough to say, 
as was said in this case, that those rights 
are curtailed only as to scoundrels. Every 
limitation of rights that has ever been pro- 
posed has been offered on such grounds, 
and every limitation so enacted is a tool 
that can be used by scoundrels against hon- 
est men. That is why the protection of the 
courts is so necessary. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, APRIL 15, 1954 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 14, 
1954) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God of all grace and love, who coverest 
the earth with a tapestry of beauty, who 
art the source of our being and the goal 
of our striving, hallowed be Thy name. 
In the midst of the high concerns of 
public service in this demanding and 
confusing day of global change, we are 
grateful for quiet cloisters of the spirit 
where, in moments of reverential calm, 
we regain our perspective as Thou dost 
restore our souls. With Thy benediction 
may we face the toil of this day with 
honest dealing, and clear thinking; with 
hatred of all hypocrisy, deceit, and sham, 
and in the sure knowledge that all great 
and noble service in this world is based 
on gentleness and patience and truth. 
In the Redeemer’s name we ask it. 
Amen, 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., April 15, 1954. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint.Hon. ARTHUR V. WATKINS, a Sen- 
ator from the State of Utah, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence, 
STYLES BRIDGES, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. WATKINS thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNowLAnND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, April 14, 1954, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 6436) to amend the 
Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 8779) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1955, and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bill and joint reso- 
lution, and they were signed by the Act- 
ing President pro tempore: 

H. R. 6436. An act to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, as amended; and 

S. J. Res. 130. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to proclaim the week of May 
2 to May 8, 1954. inclusive, as National 
Mental Health Week. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that immediately 
following the quorum call there may be 
the customary morning hour for the 
transaction of routine business, under 
the usual 2-minute limitation on 
speeches. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


FARM PRICE SUPPORTS— 
PETITIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have received a number of resolutions 
and petitions from various communities 
in Minnesota, urging that farm price 
supports be maintained at 90 to 100 per- 
cent of parity. These resolutions and 
petitions are signed by businessmen, 
farmers, and other citizens of their 
respective communities as follows: 

The community of Bellingham and 
Louisburg, a petition signed by 48 busi- 
nessmen, which constitutes every busi- 
nessman in the community except one. 

Boyd, Minn., 22 signatures which con- 
stitutes all businessmen of the com- 
munity. 

A petition from Dawson, Minn., carry- 
ing 88 signatures. 

A petition from Middle River, Minn., 
carrying 107 signatures. 

Rather than have the petitions printed 
in the body of the Recorp, I simply make 
note of the petitions. I shall send them 
to the appropriate committee of the 
Senate, namely, the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BRICKER, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

S. 2407. A bill to amend the Ship Mort- 
gage Act, 1920, as amended; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1213); and 

S. 2814. A bill to amend section 4153 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, and for 
other purposes; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 1214). 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services: 

H. R. 7103. A bill to establish limitations 
on the numbers of officers who may serve 
in various commissioned grades in the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1215). 


AMENDMENT OF LABOR MANAGE- 
MENT RELATIONS ACT—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, on behalf of the chairman of 
that committee, the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Smiru], I report favorably, 
with an amendment, the bill (S. 2650) 
to amend the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act, 1947, and for other purposes, 
and I submit a report (No. 1211) thereon, 
including certain individual views. I 
ask unanimous consent that the report 
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be printed, including the individual 
views. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be received and 
the bill will be placed on the Calendar; 
and, without objection, the report will 
be printed as requested by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, April 15, 1954, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States, the following enrolled joint res- 
olutions: 

S. J. Res. 130. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to proclaim the week of May 
2 to May 8, 1954, inclusive, as National Mental 
Health Week; and 

S. J. Res. 146. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the designation of October 16, 1954, as 
National Olympic Day. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 3309. A bill for the relief of Melanie 
Schaffner Baker; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS (for himself, Mr. 
MARTIN, Mr. BUSH, Mr. SCHOEPPEL, 
Mr. Brnp, Mr. WATKINS, Mr. Hor. 
LAND, Mr. FREAR, Mr. CARLSON, Mr. 
STENNIS, Mr. KUCHEL, and Mr. 
DworsHak) : 

S. 3310. A bill to extend from 3 to 5 years 
the time within which certain criminal 
prosecutions may be commenced; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WILLIAMS when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 3311. A bill to amend the act making 
appropriations for the Departments of 
Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and related independent agencies, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

S. 3312. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to insure that crude silicon carbide 
imported into the United States will con- 
tinue to be exempt from duty; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. KUCHEL (for himself, Mr. 
ENOWLAND, and Mr. MAGNUSON) : 

S. 3313. A bill for the relief of the Union 
Oil Co., of California, and the Matson Navi- 
gation Co.; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself, Mr. 
JACKSON, and Mr. Morse): 

S. 3314. A bill to provide for the creation 
of an lith judicial circuit to be comprised 
of Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and 
Washington, and for the circuit judges con- 
stituting the 9th and 11th circuits; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MAGNUSON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LONG (for himself, Mr. EL- 
LENDER, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. HILL, 
Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. COOPER, Mr. CLEM- 
ENTS, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. DOUGLAS, 
Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. SMaTHERS, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Kerr, 
and Mr. LANGER): 

S. 3315. A bill to assist certain classes of 
municipalities to finance vitally needed and 
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specific types of public works by providing 
for a guaranty by the United States of ap- 
proved bonds hereafter issued by these mu- 
nicipalities; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


AMENDMENT OF UNITED STATES 
CODE RELATING TO EXTENSION 
OF TIME TO COMMENCE CERTAIN 
CRIMINAL PROSECUTIONS 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Martin], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Busu], the senior Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Warxrnsl, the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], my 
colleague, the junior Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. FREAR], the junior Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Cartson], the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis], the 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL], 
and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Dwor- 
SHAK], I introduce for appropriate refer- 
ence a bill to extend from 3 to 5 years 
the time within which certain criminal 
prosecutions may be commenced. 

The reason for introducing the bill is 
extremely important. Much has been 
said about conducting investigations, not 
only into the FHA, but into other agen- 
cies of the Government as well. In that 
connection we are confronted with the 
very serious possibility that some of the 
cases that will be disclosed by the in- 
vestigations will be terminated by the 
operation of the statute of limitations 
within a few months, unless something is 
done to grant additional time to the com- 
mittees investigating these agencies. 

I trust that the bill will receive prompt 
consideration by the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The bill (S. 3310) to extend from 3 to 
5 years the time within which certain 
criminal prosecutions may be com- 
menced, introduced by Mr. WILLIAMS (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PROCEDURES IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE CONSIDERATION OF INDIAN 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. MAGNUSON submitted the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 76), which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration: 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has heretofore enacted laws affecting the 
social, political, or economic life of the 
American Indians and the natives of Alaska, 
including some laws affecting rights and 
privileges guaranteed by executive orders or 
treaties and agreements entered into be- 
tween the United States and such Indians; 
and 

Whereas such Indians have not usually 
been accorded full opportunity to participate 
in the formulation of the policy of proposed 
legislation primarily affecting them: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That whenever any 
committee of the Congress has before it pro- 
posed legislation primarily affecting any In- 
dian tribe, band, or other identifiable group 
of Indians, including natives of Alaska, par- 
ticularly proposed legislation affecting rights 
and privileges guaranteed by executive or- 
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ders, treaties, or agreements, such committee 
shall give due notice to such tribe, band, or 
group affected by the proposed legislation of 
hearings to be held on such proposed legis- 
lation, and shall encourage them to submit 
their views and recommendations to such 
committee in person or in writing in order 
that the policy of such proposed legislation 
may be formulated in collaboration with 
such interested Indians. 


BACK TO CHURCH WEEK 


Mr. KEFAUVER submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 230), which 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 


Whereas our country has from its begin- 
ning been inspired by God and its citizens 
throughout its history have sought His divine 
guidance; and 

Whereas the churches throughout the 
United States have played an important part 
in the molding and shaping of the lives of 
our people: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States is requested and authorized to offici- 
ally proclaim the week of September 1-7, 
1954, as Back to Church Week. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 8779) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services: 

Thomas Potter Pike, of California, to be 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, vice Charles 
S. Thomas; 

Wilbur Marion Brucker, of Michigan, to 
be General Counsel of the Department of 
Defense, vice H. Struve Hensel; and 

Snowden C. Ager, and sundry other mid- 
shipmen and persons to be ensigns and a 
lieutenant in the Navy, or second lieuten- 
ants in the Marine Corps. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TIONS OF CERTAIN CIRCUIT 
JUDGES 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Thursday, 
April 22, 1954, at 10 a. m., in room 424, 
Senate Office Building, upon the nomi- 
nations of Richard Harvey Chambers, 
of Arizona, and Dal M. Lemmon, of 
California, to be United States circuit 
judges, ninth circuit, to fill new positions. 
At the indicated time and place all per- 
sons interested in the nominations may 
make such representations as may be 
pertinent. The subcommittee consists 
of myself, chairman, the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON], and the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS]. 
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ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

Statement prepared by him relative to 

America-Israel Society. 


ROWLAND R. HUGHES, DIRECTOR 
OF THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, Row- 
land R. Hughes, of New York, classified 
by the New York Times as one of the 
country’s outstanding students of public 
finance, and by the Des Moines Register 
as a typical Eisenhower Republican, will 
become Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget tomorrow. The oath of office will 
be administered in the President’s office 
in the White House in the presence of 
friends and admirers. 

I have been a friend of Mr. Hughes 
for several years, and it is a distinct per- 
sonal pleasure for me to extend con- 
gratulations to him on his appointment. 
I join many others in this body who know 
him well in assuring him of our confi- 
dence in his capacity to continue the 
splendid administration of the Bureau 
of the Budget which characterized the 
term of office of his predecessor, Joseph 
M. Dodge, of Detroit. The position Mr. 
Hughes assumes tomorrow is one of the 
most important in the executive branch 
of our Government, and President Eisen- 
hower has made a very wise selection in 
naming him. 

Last Sunday’s issue of the Des Moines 
Sunday Register carried a special article 
on Mr. Hughes, written by Fletcher 
Knebel, of that newspaper’s Washington 
bureau; and on Monday, April 12, the 
New York Times had an editorial com- 
mending Mr. Hughes’ appointment. Be- 
cause of the great interest that Members 
of the Congress have in the work of the 
Bureau of the Budget, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the two articles printed 
at this point in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Des Moines Sunday Register of 
April 11, 1954] 
Expert IN NONSPENDING TAKES OvER BUDGET 
THIS WEEK 
(By Fletcher Knebel) 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—A noncussing, non- 
smoking, nondrinking banker takes over di- 
rection of your $65 billion Federal budget 
this week—pledged to give you a lot more 
nonspending. 

He is Rowland Roberts Hughes, 58-year-old 
former vice president of the National City 
Bank of New York, who becomes Director of 
the Budget April 15, succeeding Joseph M. 
Dodge, who is going back to his Detroit, 
Mich., bank. 

MAKE GOOD 

Those who know him say that no man in 
Washington is better fitted to make good on 
that nonspending pledge than Hughes. 

The reasons are a compound of experi- 
ence, personal characteristics and an im- 
plicit trust placed in him by the men who 


operate the wheels in the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. 
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For one thing, Hughes has been intimately 
acquainted with Federal budget and taxation 
problems through membership on and chair- 
manship of some half a dozen business and 
foundation committees on Federal financing 
over the last 15 years. 

For another thing, Hughes is savvy to the 
problems and viewpoints of the men on 
Capitol Hill who vote on Federal appropria- 
tions. During the 80th Republican Congress, 
he mobilized task forces of accountants and 
statisticians to help Republican leaders de- 
cide where to wield the pruning shears on 
a hostile Democratic administration. 


COMPLETE CONFIDENCE 


For a third thing, Hughes has the com- 
plete confidence of President Eisenhower and 
of Representative JOHN Taser, Republican, 
of New York, chairman of the House Appro- 
priations Committee. 

This is in itself somewhat of a paradox, 
for TABER is a power in the conservative 
wing of the Republican Party, while Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is the symbol of the more 
liberal, internationalist element of the 
GOP. 

Perhaps the answer is that Hughes would 
subscribe instantly to Ike's recently defined 
political goal of his administration—to be 
liberal with people and conservative with 
their pocketbooks. 

As a man who believes in being conserva- 
tive with the pocketbook, and knows how 
to do it, Hughes gets the confidence of 
TABER. His more liberal political philosophy 
imposed on that economic conservatism 
makes him the kind of man the President 
wants around him. 


PERSUASIVE MEN 


A hefty 6-footer who likes the simple life 
and prefers to approach it as relaxed and 
as smiling as possible, Hughes is one of 
the most persuasive men to hit Washington 
in years. 

Polite and tactful to all hands, Hughes 
nevertheless manages to stick to his point 
with singular enthusiasm once he has made 
up his mind. 

“He hangs on like a dog to a root,” says 
one of his friends, “but he’s so darn polite 
about it, you hardly realize it at the time.” 

Another friend and fellow administrator 
says that much as he admired Budget Di- 
rector Dodge, he believes that Hughes will 
make more of a dent on political Washing- 
ton because of his tact. “Hughes can make 
you take the pill and like it,” he says. 

NO TROUBLE 

A Christian Scientist by faith, Hughes 
doesn't smoke nor drink and men who have 
known him well for years have never heard 
him swear. Yet he doesn’t wear these vir- 
tues on his sleeve and has no trouble at 
all getting along with those who do smoke, 
drink, and cuss. 

He is distinctive in Washington also be- 
cause he wears a black patch over his right 
eye due to an eye infection contracted many 
years ago. 

His chief hobby is hiking, his chief weak- 
ness traveling. He satisfies both urges by 
going up regularly to Randolph, Vt., where 
he operates a farm. 

Born in New Jersey and a graduate of 
Brown University, Hughes was married in 
1918. The Hughes’ have 4 children, 3 girls 
and a boy. 

He has been with the National City Bank 
all his adult life, starting in a college boy 
training class in 1916. From 1916 to 1927, he 
held posts in the bank’s foreign service, with 
tours of duty in London, Bombay, Shanghai, 
and Japan. 

Later he served as inspector of the bank's 
foreign office, then became successively as- 
sistant comptroller and a vice president of 
the huge New York financial house. 

He accelerated his studies of Federal taxa- 
tion and budget problems in the thirties, 
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when bankers began to realize that the great- 
est single factor in the money market was 
Washington itself. 

Hughes served on an excess-profits com- 
mittee of the American Bankers Association, 
a taxation committee of the Comptrollers 
Institute, a committee on Federal tax policy, 
tax committees of the Foreign Trade Council 
and as consultant to congressional com- 
mittees. 

He has never been actively identified with 
politics, but he learned some of the rough- 
and-tumble aspects of it while running the 
budget task forces for Republican leaders in 
1947 and 1948. 

“Tf there is such a thing as a typical Eisen- 
hower Republican,” said one friend, “I guess 
Rowland Hughes is it.” 

At the behest of Budget Director Dodge 
and with the backing of Congressman TABER 
and others, Hughes came to Washington last 
spring to serve as assistant, later Deputy 
Budget Director. 

He intended to stay only a year, but Ike 
prevailed on him to remain after Dodge de- 
cided to return to Detroit. 

Hughes pointed out the other day that the 
Eisenhower team trimmed the budget $12 
billion in the first year, making possible 
$7 billion in tax cuts. His announced goal: 

“Unremitting emphasis on the efficiency 
and economy which made such savings pos- 
sible in order that Government expenditures 
can be reduced as rapidly as our national 
security and well-being will permit.” 

He remains in Washington at a financial 
sacrifice. As Director of the Budget, he will 
make $17,500 a year, something less than 
half, his friends say, of the salary he enjoyed 
at the National City Bank. 


[From the New York Times of April 12, 1954] 
A GooD MAN FoR THE JOB 


It was good news that the Government has 
succeeded in finding an excellent qualified 
successor to Joseph M. Dodge as Budget Di- 
rector even before the effective date of Mr. 
Dodge’s resignation, April 15. One reason 
this was possible is that the man needed was 
right in Washington; in fact, he was in the 
Budget Bureau itself. He is Rowland R. 
Hughes, who joined the Bureau as an assist- 
ant director last May and was later elevated 
to the post of deputy director. 

Before going to Washington, Mr. Hughes 
had been a career man with the National 
City Bank of New York since he was gradu- 
ated from Brown in 1916. At the time he left 
to join the Presidential team nearly a year 
ago he had been vice president and comp- 
troller at that banking institution. But Mr. 
Hughes’ abilities have been recognized out- 
side the confines of his own bank. He has 
long been regarded as one of the country's 
outstanding students of public finance, and 
has not only testified for the Budget Bureau 
before congressional committees but has 
been called upon more than once to act as 
counsel for such committees when they were 
dealing with problems involving the budget 
and taxation. 


POLICY OF THE SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE RELATIVE TO 
DAIRY PRICE SUPPORTS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
listened with a great deal of interest 
from time to time to what might almost 
be styled something of a tirade against 
a very eminent member of the Cabinet, 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson, who is 
a man of the utmost good will. I have 
been reading the press accounts from 
time to time, and I note the untoward 
and somewhat unrestrained language 
which has been used. It seems to me 
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that there is a case to be made for the 
policy which he pursues, and for the 
course which he has followed. 

I have taken the trouble, after my first 
defense of Secretary Benson some 
months ago on this floor, to assemble 
some material which I think, in brief 
compass, sets forth pretty well the rea- 
sons for the action he has taken, particu- 
larly in the field of price supports on 
dairy products. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks a 
statement which I have prepared, in or- 
der that it may come to the attention of 
others who have an interest in this sub- 
ject. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR DIRKSEN 


SECRETARY BENSON IS TO BE COMPLIMENTED ON 
HIS DECISION TO REDUCE DAIRY PRICE SUPPORTS 


For weeks now, several very vocal Members 
of the Senate have conducted on this floor a 
daily tirade, based on incorrect facts and 
marked by intemperate language, against 
Secretary Benson. He has been accused of 
dishonesty, lack of integrity, poor judgment, 
and attempting to ruin American agricul- 
ture. All this just because he acted accord- 
ing to the law in reducing dairy price sup- 
ports from 90 to 75 percent of parity. To 
set the record straight, let me explain in con- 
siderable detail the situation which has pre- 
vailed in the dairy industry the last year and 
why, under the law, Secretary Benson was 
left with no alternative but to lower the 
level of dairy price support. 

A year ago Secretary Benson reluctantly 
decided to set the butter support level at 
90 percent of parity for the marketing year 
April 1953 to March 1954, in order to give 
the industry an opportunity to come up with 
a workable plan. During the past year, a 
few proposals were made by various groups 
in accordance with the Secretary's policy of 
asking the respective agricultural groups to 
help develop their own programs. But each 
was rejected by the President’s National 
Agricultural Advisory Committee for a com- 
bination of good reasons. It cannot be said 
that in order for the Secretary of Agriculture 
to keep faith with such groups that he must 
adopt any proposal they might suggest 
merely because it was proposed by an inter- 
ested group. Nothing could be further from 
the truth, especially since the President has 
said that a fundamental consideration of 
any farm program is that it must fairly 
represent the interests of both producers and 
consumers, 

The considerations which at the end of 
February 1953 prompted and justified that 
determination do not exist at present. In 
contrast with the present situation the 
docket upon which that determination was 
made shows that the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration inventory as of February 20, 1953, 
was 60.5 million pounds of butter, 22.7 mil- 
lion pounds of cheese, and 97.5 million 
pounds of nonfat dry milk solids. This was 
the equivalent of approximately 1.44 billion 
pounds of whole milk—approximately 1.2 
percent of the milk production during the 
1952-53 marketing year. As indicated in 
the docket, the outlook for production of 
milk during the year beginning April 1, 1953, 
was uncertain. Certain conditions which re- 
sulted in increased dairy production were 
not anticipated. These conditions included 
the repetition of mild winter weather with 
an abundance of pasture and feed supplies 
in the principal dairy areas, resulting in in- 
creased off-season dairy production and the 
sharp drop in beef-cattle prices aggravated 
by the marketing of beef cattle from south- 
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west drought areas, resulting in the holding 
in northern areas of cows which would other- 
wise have been culled from dairy herds. 
There appeared no reason then to anticipate 
that milk production would increase by 5 
billion pounds during the 1953-54 marketing 
year. Rather, other reasons were set forth 
in the docket which indicated the desira- 
bility of avoiding the risk of a substantial 
decline in production. The determination 
that a support level of 90 percent was neces- 
sary to assure an adequate supply was clearly 
an appropriate exercise of the Secretary's 
statutory authority under the conditions 
then existing. 

Subsection 201 (c) of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 provides: 

“The price of whole milk, butterfat, and 
the products of such commodities, respec- 
tively, shall be supported at such level not 
in excess of 90 percent nor less than 75 
percent of the parity price therefor as 
the Secretary determines necessary in order 
to assure an adequate supply.” 

A year ago, the Secretary announced that 
milk and butterfat prices would be sup- 
ported at 90 percent of parity during the 
marketing year April 1953 to March 1954. 
In carrying out this program the Commodity 
Credit Corporation bought from last April 1 
through February 23, about 287 million 
pounds of butter, 268 million pounds of 
cheese, and 527 million pounds of nonfat dry 
milk solids. Purchases have been increased 
sharply during the last 2 months although 
milk production has been seasonally low. 
The Department has made vigorous efforts 
to utilize the dairy products acquired under 
the support program. They have been of- 
fered for sale back to the domestic market 
at prices a little above the support level, but 
dairy production has substantially equaled 
current consumption, and only small quanti- 
ties of butter and cheese have gone back. 

About 84 million pounds of butter and sub- 
stantial quantities of other dairy products 
have been distributed during the past year 
for school lunch and welfare uses. About 
18 million pounds of butter have been trans- 
ferred to the Army for its use in addition 
to its regular purchases in the market. Sub- 
stantial quantities of dairy products have 
been donated or sold at less than cost for 
welfare uses in foreign countries. Yet, the 
utilizations have not kept pace with acquisi- 
tions and CCC inventories of these perish- 
able dairy products have continued to mount 
at an alarming rate. CCC's inventories on 
February 17 included 275 million pounds of 
butter, 290 million pounds of cheese, and 
482 million pounds of nonfat dry milk solids. 
As of April 1, the CCC price support pur- 
chases for the marketing year totaled the 
equivalent of about 10 billion pounds of milk 
or over 8 percent of milk production. 

Milk production has increased and it is 
estimated that milk production in the pres- 
ent 1953-54 marketing year will be an all 
time high of 123 billion pounds, an increase 
of 5 billion pounds, or 4 percent, over the 
previous years. Consumption of milk and 
its products as a group in the domestic mar- 
kets has not increased. Present prospects are 
for at least as much milk production in 
1954-55 as in 1953-54. There now are about 
2% percent more milk cows on farms than 
a year ago. Feed supplies are large. Milk 
production in January was 4 percent greater 
than a year ago. Recent developments in 
employment and other economic conditions 
point to about the same demand for milk 
and its products in 1954-55 as in 1953-54. 
It appears, therefore, that milk production of 
122 billion pounds or more in 1954-55 would 
exceed by at least 8 percent the consumption 
of milk and its products as a group at prices 
corresponding to 90 percent of parity. There 
appears to be no real alternative, therefore, 
but for the Secretary to lower the support 
level so as to permit a general decrease in 


retail prices of milk and its products and en- 
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courage increased consumption of milk and 
its products in all forms. 

The act does not define “adequate supply.” 
The determination of what constitutes an 
adequate supply is solely within the judg- 
ment of the Secretary. However, the con- 
clusiveness of the Secretary’s determination 
as to the precise level between 75 and 90 
percent necessary to assure the adequate sup- 
ply does not relieve him of the obligation to 
make a determination which he can in all good 
conscience support. It is beyond me how 
Ezra Taft Benson, in the light of these facts, 
could, with good conscience, take any other 
course of action than to lower the support 
level to 75 percent of parity. 

In addition, some of these critics have 
spread the false rumor that the President 
promised a 5 percent gradual reduction in 
price-support levels and that Secretary Ben- 
son had broken that pledge in reducing sup- 
ports on butter from 90 to 75 percent of 
The facts, however, clearly indicate 


message of January 11, 1954, that under his 
proposal “Modernized parity is to become 
effective for all commodities on January 1, 
1956, as scheduled by law. Provision should 
be made for moving from the old to modern- 
ized parity in steps of 5 percentage points of 
the old parity per year until the change 
from old to modernized parity has been ac- 
complished.” He said nothing about a 5- 
percent reduction in the level of support for 
any commodity. 

2. In the same message the President said: 
“A workable farm program must give the 
administration sufficient leeway to make 
timely changes in policies and methods, in- 
cluding price-support levels, within the 
limits established by law. This will enable 
the administration to foresee and forestall 
new difficulties in our agriculture, rather 
than to attempt their legislative care after 
they have arisen.” 

It is evident, therefore, that the action 
of Secretary Benson is absolutely within the 
President’s plan. 

Contrary to the opinion of his critics, it 
appears to me that Secretary Benson has 
again demonstrated a sincere concern for the 
general welfare as exemplified by this action. 
His reputation for honesty and integrity is 
enhanced by this forthright decision based 
on fact and in accordance with the law of 
the land, 


HEARING ON THE UNITED NATIONS 
CHARTER IN MILWAUKEE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, with 
other Senators I recently conducted a 
hearing in Milwaukee on the subject of 
the revision of the United Nations Char- 
ter. I ask unanimous consent that a 
statement I have prepared regarding 
that historic hearing be printed in the 
body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

THE MILWAUKEE U. N. HEARING— 
DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 

One of the most gratifying experiences in 
my 15 years as a United States Senator oc- 
cured on Saturday, April 10. 

On that day, I presided as chairman of a 
Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee 
which held an open hearing in the city of 
Milwaukee on the subject of proposed 
changes in the United Nations Charter. 

I was gratified for many reasons which I 
should like to set forth now. 

WISCONSIN DEEPLY INTERESTED IN PEACE 


1. There was a spontaneous outpouring of 
interest, not only from Milwaukeeans, but 
from Wisconsinites as a whole, in this crucial 
issue. 
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My fellow Badgers clearly showed that they 
recognize that there is no more important 
problem today than for America to find the 
path to peace. 

They recognize the grim significance of the 
hydrogen bomb. They know what it—and 
the cobalt bomb and bacteriological war- 
fare—could mean to America and to the 
world, if world war III were ever to come. 


CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTIONS MADE 


2. Through 6 hours of testimony, a vast 
variety of constructive suggestions was pre- 
sented. 

They came from ordinary American citi- 
zens, from housewives, students, clergymen, 
laboring people, businessmen, veterans, civic 
leaders, patriotic spokesmen, Republicans, 
Democrats, nonpartisans, educators, attor- 
neys, and others. 

Their wide variety of constructive sugges- 
tions reflects the intelligence and common- 
sense of the average American. 

It proves that foreign policy is not simply 
something to which public officials in Wash- 
ington can contribute constructively, but 
that foreign policy can be constructively 
aided from the grass roots of America, from 
plain, everyday citizens, 

PROS AND CONS HEARD 

3. One of the most heart-warming aspects 
of the hearing was that we heard all shades 
of Wisconsin opinion—the pros and cons. 
Every single witness who had asked to be 
heard was heard. 

Men and women of every belief on the 
subject of international, policy presented 
their reactions, earnestly, sincerely, with re- 
spect and dignity. 

Witnesses appeared who have strongly fa- 
vored the policies of the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin. Others appeared who have just 
as strongly opposed those policies. They all 
received equally courteous treatment. 

As a consequence, never, throughout the 
entire afternoon, was there any criticism as 
to personalities in public or private life. 
Views were expressed with firmness and con- 
viction, but witnesses rightly concerned 
themselves with principles, and not with per- 
sonalities. This is the American way of 
debate. 

AUDIENCE DEEPLY INTERESTED 

4. Several times the audience broke out 
into applause and, yes, occasionally into a 
few more negative reactions over this or that 
remark, 

But always, the citizens of Wisconsin con- 
ducted themselves in that fine tradition of 
fairness of which we are so proud. 

Some of the testimony inevitably turned 
to the controversial issue of the Bricker 
amendment over the treatymaking power. 

Both people who favored the amendment, 
and those who opposed it, presented their 
comments, as did I. 

But even those who have differed most 
strongly with me were generous and gracious 
in their expressions as to the fairness of the 
subcommittee. 

At the conclusion of the hearing, I invited 
a witness to speak for 5 minutes to present 
further comments for the Bricker amend- 
ment. 

Since the hearing, many Wisconsinites 
have written in to praise their Senator for 
his conduct of the hearing. I am grateful 
for their kind expressions. 


CONGRESS IN ACTION 


5. Still another reason why I was gratified 
was because the people of Wisconsin could 
see the United States Congress in action. 

They saw how a legislative hearing was 
held. The saw how Members of the Senate 
earnestly sought the opinions of their fellow 
Americans. 

They saw how a Republican and two Dem- 
ocrats could work together as a team on 
a great nonpartisan issue like this. 
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It was particularly a pleasure for me that 
the two colleagues who accompanied me 
were distinguished Members of the Senate, 
like my friends, Guy GILLETTE, of Iowa, and 
MIKE MANSFIELD, of Montana. 


COOPERATION BY WISCONSIN 


6. Long before the plans for the hearing 
had been set, every source in Milwaukee and 
Wisconsin which we contacted was cooper- 
ating with us. 

The Milwaukee Association of Commerce 
lent yeoman assistance to us in a thousand 
and one details of making the mechanical 
arrangements for the hearing. 

The mayor of Milwaukee, the Honorable 
Frank Zeidler, extended his official invita- 
tion to the subcommittee and presented 
much food for thought by his presentation 
at the start of the hearing. 


TYPE OF PROBLEMS IN U. N. 


Even before the subcommittee came to 
Milwaukee, thinking citizens’ groups, work- 
ing in seminar fashion, devoted themselves 
conscientiously to a review of U. N. problems: 

Such problems as the veto on the Security 
Council. 

The problem of the trusteeship areas. 

Of admission of new members into the 
U. N. 

Of disarmament. 


FALSE IDEAS DISPELLED BY HEARING 


7. I was gratified because the hearing 
offered an opportunity to dispel certain ideas 
which have been widely, and sometimes ma- 
liciously, circulated in Wisconsin and else- 
where. 

One of those ideas concerned the concept 
of so-called world government. 

Both Senators MANSFIELD and GILLETTE ef- 
fectively demolished the notion held by some 
people to the effect that, in some strange 
way, the Foreign Relations Subcommittee 
was supposed to be looking into world gov- 
ernment. Actually, we have been doing 
nothing of the sort. 

We have been looking into the problem 
of making more effective international and 
regional security organizations like the U. N., 
the North Atlantic Treaty, etc. 

As I for one explained during the after- 
noon, I have always opposed world govern- 
ment. I oppose it now. 

I do not believe that the United States 
can or should recklessly abandon its sov- 
ereignty to some superstate, some super- 
legislature. I believe that we should co- 
operate with all nations of good will, but 
that we must vigilantly safeguard our own 
rights and liberties. Every public-opinion 
poll taken in Wisconsin and everywhere else 
shows that our people desire reasonable col- 
laboration among nations. 


WE ARE INTERESTED IN AMERICA 


Another notion which was demolished at 
the hearing was the concept of so-called 
internationalism, 

I, for one, have always opposed such a 
concept. My first interest now and always 
has been the welfare of our own America. 
I am a Senator of the United States, and 
I am interested in the well-being of the 
United States, in its security, its freedom, 


its prosperity. 
DON’T LET REDS DIVIDE FREE ALLIES 


At the same time, I know—as the people 
of Wisconsin know—that we cannot “live 
unto ourselves alone” in a world where planes 
can travel 1,700 miles an hour, in a world 
where suitcase atom bombs can explode in 
the heart of every American city, in a world 
where 9 out of every 10 attacking bombers 
could pierce our defenses. 

Obviously, the only real security is one 
which we can weld with other like-minded 
nations. We are only 160 million in a world 
of 2.3 billion. 

We need the moral support of other free 
nations. We need their technical abilities 
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and factory production. We need the stra- 
tegic materials from their soil. We need 
their manpower, shoulder to shoulder, in 
the common defense against aggressive inter- 
national communism. 

We need to keep united, because we know 
that Communist Russia wants nothing more 
dearly than to divide us, to set friend against 
friend, neighbor against neighbor, ally 
against ally. 

COOPERATION BY WITNESSES 

On April 10, here at home, cooperation 
was the order of the day. 

Throughout the hearing, a spirit of coop- 
eration was shown. 

Witnesses recognized why they were neces- 
sarily limited to 5 minutes of testimony, in 
view of the fact that over 60 individuals 
and groups had asked to be heard. 

They recognized why we could not ask 
many questions of each of them in order 
not to infringe on the other witnesses’ time. 
Many witnesses filed additional statements 
in the record without attempting to read 
them orally. 

The witnesses uniformly acted in a gen- 
tlemanly and ladylike manner and, while 
occasionally there were some spirited ex- 
changes, we always had a sense of fair play 
and humor to leaven the morning and after- 
noon. 

There are many folks to whom I would 
like now to express my gratitude, but they 
are too numerous to mention. 

I would like to thank the radio and tele- 
vision stations which gave generously of 
their time and facilities. I would like to 
thank the newspapers, which gave splendid 
coverage to the proceedings, and to thank 
all of the many citizens, known and un- 
known, who joined with us in helping to 
make the hearing a success. 

HEARING SHOULD BE BUT “FIRST ACT” 

As I expressed at the conclusion of the 
day, I hope that the hearing was not the 
last act, but the first act in Wisconsin’s 
consideration of the U. N. Charter and re- 
lated problems. 

Each passing day, the headlines of each 
newspaper, prove why this is so important. 

So, I hope that citizens will continue to 
give their earnest detailed review to U. N. 
affairs. 

After all, the U. N. can be no better than 
those of us who are members of the U. N. 

The U. N. is but a mechanism. As such, 
it can help take us to world peace, or it 
can be driven into a ditch. 

Remember, the U. N. (which, incidentally, 
was ratified by an overwhelming bipartisan 
vote of 89 to 2 in the Senate) has many 
achievements to its credit: Peace in Kash- 
mir; peace in Palestine; peace in Indonesia; 
peace and freedom in Greece; peace in Iran. 
It is a forum for the world. A meeting 
place for East and West with an invaluable 
international court of justice, 

Its auxiliary organizations, like the World 
Health Organization, the United Nations In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency Fund, the 
Food and Agricultural Organization, and 
many others, have many outstanding 
achievements to their credit, too. 

The U. N. technical-assistance program 
has given worthy aid to underdeveloped 
areas. 

WE OPPOSE A FEW U. N. PROPOSALS 

On the other hand, certain of the U. N. 
bodies have come up with certain proposals 
with which I, for one, disagree. The Secre- 
tary of State of our country has announced 
that he, too, opposes certain of these pro- 


They will never be submitted to the Sen- 
ate for ratification, and even if they were 
submitted, they would not get the vote of 
two-thirds of the Senators present in order 
to be ratified. 

Even if they did receive it, the Supreme 
Court could test the constitutionality of the 
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proposals, And even if they were ratified, 
and even if the Supreme Court held them 
constitutional, the Congress has a still 
further check: It could at any time pass leg- 
islation to nullify the convention's internal 
effects. 

In other words, ihere are more than enough 
safeguards to prevent us from international 
mistakes. That is why the President of the 
United States, like so many of the rest of 
us, opposes the cangerous Bricker amend- 
ment. 

At any rate, no one should exaggerate the 
very few questionable U. N. proposals, all of 
which can be effectively dealt with under 
existing procedures. And we should not lose 
sight of the great mass of constructive ac- 
complishments of the United Nations. 


U. N. IS ONLY 10 YEARS OLD 


We should not be impatient with the 
U. N. After all, it is less than 10 years old. 

When our Constitution, ratified in 1787, 
was but 10 years old, we were still experi- 
encing the gravest sort of problems. 

When our country itself was 50 and 60 
years old, we were still having all sorts of 
differences among ourselves. And in the 
middle of the 19th century, we even fought 
a bloody, 4-year civil war. 

In other words, an effort toward unity 
takes time. It takes patience; it takes un- 
derstanding and sympathy and compromises, 
but not with principle. 

The U. N. did not bring about the millen- 
nium, but it has brought about much good. 

For anyone foolishly to go off halfcocked 
and to contend that the U. N. is a failure 
would be equivalent to someone having con- 
tended in 1797 that the Constitution was a 
failure, or in 1861, that the United States 
was a failure. 

So, give the U. N. a chance. Give it time. 
Give it support. 

The U. N. is not a perfect success by a 
long shot. 

But at least it has helped us come a long 
way toward man's great goal—a goal for 
which he has striven for thousands of years; 
the goal of a world in which men, under 
God, would “beat their swords into plow 
shares and their spears into pruning hooks.” 

CONCLUSION 

This, then, Is the story of the Milwaukee 
U. N. hearing—a milestone in Wisconsin his- 
tory; the first time a Foreign Relations 
Committee came to the Badger people them- 
selves for their own ideas. 

In the not too distant future, a printed 
transcript of the hearing will be published. 
Interested citizens are cordially invited to 
write for a copy. 


THE CHURCH-WILEY BILL FOR 
FIREWORKS CONTROL 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, next Mon- 
day the calendar will be called for the 
consideration of a mass of bills which 
have been reported out from Senate 
committees. 

I invite the attention of the Senate to 
one particular bill which was reported 
to the Senate yesterday by myself, as 
reflected on page 5084 of the RECORD. 

I refer to a slightly revised version of 
H. R. 116. This bill amends title 18 of 
the United States Code so as to prohibit 
the transportation of fireworks into any 
State in which the sale or use of such 
fireworks is prohibited. Senate Report 
No. 1209 describes this bill, which had 
originally been introduced by Congress- 
woman MARGUERITE CHURCH, of Illinois. 

It was my pleasure to serve as chair- 
man of the judiciary subcommittee 
arion considered the proposed legisla- 

on. 
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I believe in it very strongly, because I 
regard it as an invaluable aid in prevent- 
ing what amounts to a “slaughter” of 
our children every July 4, when liter- 
ally hundreds upon hundreds of them 
are maimed, blinded, and scarred, by 
fireworks accidents largely brought about 
through bootleg fireworks shipped into 
States, in violation of State laws. 

It is my earnest hope that H. R. 116 
will be approved on the Unanimous 
Consent Calendar next Month. 

I point out that already literally floods 
of fireworks are pouring through the 
mails to children. Manufacturers are 
trying to unload as much as they can— 
as fast as they can—into the kiddies’ 
hands before this bill takes effect. That 
means that speed is absolutely essential 
on our part in passing this remedial legis- 
lation. 

My colleagues know that a single ob- 
jection can stall the bill on the calendar, 
can stall it, not only next Monday, but 
every time the calendar is called up be- 
tween now and July 4 and after. I ear- 
nestly hope that there will be no such 
objection. 

The Church-Wiley bill has been en- 
dorsed by every single civic organization 
in the United States which has looked 
into this problem. 

My previous comments on this issue 
may be found in many places in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. On February 19, 
page 2036; March 9, page 2885; March 
19, page 3586; March 23, page 3693; April 
7, page 4753. 

I have spoken publicly on this subject 
before, and I do so today, because we who 
favor this bill have encountered opposi- 
tion from hidden lobbyist sources which 
have tried to throw every sort of con- 
ceivable obstacle into the way of the 
legislation. 

We who favor this bill have amended 
it to meet every reasonable question 
raised by my colleagues on the Judiciary 
Committee, who devoted much careful 
and thoughtful attention to the proposed 
legislation. 

I earnestly trust, therefore, that the 
Church-Wiley bill will be approved 
promptly. 

Many of my colleagues noted the clear 
and favorable editorial on H. R. 116 pub- 
lished in last Monday’s Washington Post. 
‘They have no doubt noted in the mail the 
wide variety of appeals which have come 
from all over our country from parent- 
teacher groups, medical societies, munic- 
ipal groups, blindness-prevention groups, 
and others. 

I send to the desk now several mes- 
sages which I have received, including 
excerpts from a broadcast by Alex Drier, 
over the NBC network, on April 6, in 
praise of this proposed legislation, and 
ask that they be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the messages 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., April 12, 1954. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

SENATOR WILEY: Please accept my thanks 
and gratitude for your efforts regarding S. 
2245. As an eye physician, I have seen the 
tragic results of unrestricted use of fireworks 
many times, Your efforts in this regard will 
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result in the prevention of many cases of 
blindness. 
Again assuring you of my appreciation. 
Sincerely, 
Erwin E. GROSSMAN, M. D., 
Vice President, Milwaukee 
Oto-Ophthalmic Society. 


MARYLAND SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS, 
Baltimore, Md., April 13, 1954. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Judiciary Committee, 
Senate Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR WILEY: The Senate Judiciary 
Committee’s favorable action on H. R. 116 
is very gratifying to us. We realize that this 
bill has had tremendous opposition from the 
fireworks interests. 
We sincerely appreciate your support. 
Very truly yours, 
Mrs. EDYTHE K. Moore, 
Executive Secretary. 


RADIO Reports, INC., 
New York, N. F., April 6, 1954. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY: 


DREIER DISCUSSES STALLED FIREWORKS BILL 


(Alex Dreier at 6 p. m. over WMAQ, Chicago, 
and the NBC radio network) 

Mr. Dreier was discussing bills being intro- 
duced in Congress: 

“The process of shuffling and culling does 
meet objection, though. Legislation that 
might meet wide popular approval is never 
considered. 

“Just for an example take Senate bill 2245. 
It’s locked up in some desk of the Judiciary 
Committee and there it is likely to stay be- 
cause there is no powerful lobby pushing it, 
no cocktail party discussions, no controversy. 
Perhaps the trouble with this bill is that 
practically everyone would favor it. It has 
no political implications conceivable. Like 
a resolution opposing sin, no Congressman 
would raise a hand against it. 

“Senate bill 2245 would make it a punish- 
able offense to ship fireworks to youngsters 
who send in those coupons printed so promi- 
nently in the comic books and elsewhere. 
Thirty-six States have laws against fireworks, 
but there’s no law to prevent mailing the 
explosives into those States. 

“Fireworks no longer cause the vast num- 
ber of casualties they once did. In that 
respect, Senate bill 2245 can’t even claim 
notice alongside those other bills that could 
result in the deaths of millions. 

“But get these particular casualty figures. 
There were 233 casualties in Illinois alone 
last year, and 80 percent of the victims were 
children under 15 years of age. And this is 
something to think about. The bootlegging 
of murder by mail strikes many homes with 
more impact than hydrogen-bomb tests. 

“The States are doing what they can to 
protect their children, but they can't control 
Uncle Sam's postal service. So perhaps we 
can get control if we look and study and do 
something about Senate bill 2245 to protect 
your children and mine.” 


THE CAREER OF ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN—ADDRESS BY ADDISON T. 
SMITH 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the body of the Rrecorp an 
address by Hon. Addison T. Smith, Rep- 
resentative in Congress from Idaho from 
1913 to 1933. The address was delivered 
at the Lincoln Museum, Washington, 
D. C., on April 11, 1954, commemorating 
the anniversary of the death of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and friends, I most deeply 
appreciate the invitation to take a place on 
the program on this occasion, when we are 
assembled to commemorate the life, public 
service, and achievements of Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

My father and brother served together in 
the Civil War in Company H. 122d Regiment 
of Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and from my 
earliest recollections I have been an intense 
admirer of the great Emancipator, and his 
compatriots who conducted the conflict 
which resulted in the defeat of the seces- 
sionists on the field of battle, in 1865. 

No man ever lived who left a more lasting 
impression on the lives and aspirations of 
the American people than the great Lincoln. 

The career of Abraham Lincoln discloses 
that very early in his life he was inspired by 
the sentiment so aptly expressed by the im- 
mortal Longfellow when he wrote these 
words: 


“Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing leave behind us, 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 


The historians tell us that regardless of 
the poverty of his family, and regardless of 
his lack of opportunity to secure an educa- 
tion, he very early in life was filled with the 
ambition to make a place for himself in the 
world. It is interesting to speculate on what 
influences were most potent in developing 
this ambition. 

His mother must have been a very remark- 
able woman, although unable to read and 
write, and although she died when Lincoln 
was 9 years of age, she had inspired in her 
son those characteristics which resulted in 
the development of his strong character. 
His stepmother, although an ignorant wom- 
an so far as book learning was concerned, was 
a noble character and loved young Abe as 
one of her own children. While his father 
discouraged the boy in his efforts to secure 
an education, his stepmother aided him in 
every way possible by procuring such books 
as could be obtained in the community, 
among them being the Bible, Aesop's Fables, 
Weems’ Life of Washington, and a small his- 
tory of the United States. It is remarkable 
that with only a year’s schooling, Mr. Lin- 
coln before he was of age was regarded as 
the best educated man in the community in 
which he lived. 

On account of the poverty of the family, he 
soon learned to develop self-reliance and a 
resourcefulness which was a large factor in 
his achievements. He was imbued with un- 
usual industry and while he was never a 
recluse, and associated with the people in 
his locality in the most friendly way, he 
appeared to find time for study. He realized 
that— 


“The heights of great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 

But they, while their companions slept 
Were toiling upward in the night.” 


He came from pioneer stock, and his family 
belonged to that adventurous class which 
was constantly pushing toward the frontier. 
Before he was 21 years of age, his family had 
moved from Kentucky, where he was born, 
to Indiana, then to Macon County, III., and 
later to Coles County and finally to Sanga- 
mon County, in that State. 

There is no more interesting romance than 
the movement of the people from the East 
to the West, even in the days of Christopher 
Columbus. From the dawn of civilization 
there has always been a certain portion of 
mankind that has been filled with the spirit 
of adventure. This was true during Biblical 
times and in all the succeeding centuries. 
It was the spirit of unrest and venturesome- 
ness which impelled Columbus to embark 
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upon uncharted seas which resulted in the 
discovery of a new world. It was the same 
spirit which impelled the explorers, such as 
Raleigh, DeSoto, Bonneville, Lewis and 
Clark, General Fremont, and others, to con- 
duct expeditions to the Pacific, which re- 
sulted in opening up the great West. 

At the time of the Revolution, the people 
of this country numbered only 3 million, 
and resided along the Atlantic coast and in 
valleys on the eastern slope of the moun- 
tains. The missionaries and trappers who 
had gone over the mountains brought back 
stories of the rich valleys, splendid forests, 
and wonderful rivers, and then commenced 
an emigration to the West which has con- 
tinued through all the intervening years. 

Lincoln was the product of that era of 
unrest which prevailed throughout the 
country for half a century preceding the 
Civil War. His ancestors were among those 
who left the more populous sections of the 
country and settled in what is now Kentucky, 
and he and his family en lured the hardships 
and privations incident to the life of the 
settlers in the new country. They were com- 
pelled by the most adverse conditions to cut 
down the forests and clear the land for culti- 
vation. In this way Lincoln developed those 
strong characteristics which are so outstand- 
ing and described in the thousands of books 
which have been written concerning him and 
his achievements. He seems to have been a 
natural born leader, for we find him at 20 
years of age organizing a company to enter 
the Black Hawk Indian War. 

When he was 22, he served as postmaster 
of the town of New Salem, Ill. At 25 he was 
a member of the State legislature, serving 
four terms. When he was 37 he was elected 
to Congress and served one term in the 30th 
Congress, and was one of 7 Whigs in that 
Congress. He did not seek a renomination 
but was an applicant for the position of 
Commissioner of the General Land Office un- 
der President Taylor. This place not being 
available, he was tendered the Governorship 
of the Oregon Territory, which he declined. 
When he was 45 years of age, he was a candi- 
date for the United States Senate against 
Stephen A. Douglas, and while unsuccessful, 
the joint debates between these able men 
brought him fame and prestige and made 
him a prospective candidate for the Presi- 
dency 2 years later, when the Whig Party 
was absorbed by the new Republican Party. 
In 1860, when he was but 51 years of age, 
he was elected as the first Republican Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Elbert R. Moses, Litt. D., of Pittsburgh, in 
his book, The Torch of Freedom, gives a 
very interesting and touching account of 
Mr. Lincoln’s farewell to his friends and 
neighbors as he was leaving for Washington 
for his inauguration, as follows: 


“LINCOLN’S FAREWELL 


“It was about 8 o’clock on Monday morn- 
ing, February 11, 1861, that a surging crowd 
billowed about a railroad station in Spring- 
field, Ill. Friends and neighbors had gath- 
ered to bid farewell to one of their own who 
had been elevated to the highest position in 
the gift of the people. As this tall, angular 
figure, towering above the crowd, licked his 
way to the platform of his coach, he was 
cheered again and again. While mounting 
the steps there were calls of ‘Speech, Abe! 
Speech! Speech!’ Swinging about he met 
their gaze with a touch of sadness in his face. 
Removing his tall hat and throwing back 
his long cape, he bowed awkwardly. He said: 

My friends, no one not in my situation 
can appreciate my feeling of sadness at this 
parting. To this place and the kindness of 
these people I owe everything. Here I have 
lived a quarter of a century, and have passed 
from a young to an old man. Here my chil- 
dren have been born, and one is buried. I 
now leave, not Knowing whether I may ever 
return, with a task before me greater than 
that which rested on Washington. Without 
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the assistance of that Divine Being, who ever 
attended him, I cannot succeed. With that 
assistance I cannot fail. Trusting in Him 
who can go with me and remain with you 
and be everywhere for good, let us confident- 
ly hope that all will be well. To His care 
commending you, as I hope in your prayers 
you will commend me, I bid you an affection- 
ate farewell.’ 

“There was scarcely a dry eye in the 
crowd. Shouts went up, We'll do it! We'll 
do it! Goodby, Abe. Stick to the Constitu- 
tion and weill stick to you!’ So Abraham 
Lincoln entered the coach, and the long 
hazardous journey to the Nation’s Capital 
was begun. What part would he play in the 
fate of a nation?” 

No man had ever entered upon the Presi- 
dency when the country was confronted with 
more portentous forebodings of disaster, or 
when more prejudice existed among such a 
large proportion of the people against a suc- 
cessful candidate for the position of Chief 
Executive. For 40 years the question of slav- 
ery had been the subject of the most acri- 
monious discussion, and the secession of cer- 
tain States of the South had been openly 
threatened over a quarter of a century. 
Seven States had attempted to set up inde- 
pendent governments during the previous 
administration of President Buchanan, and 
the Civil War was impending when Mr. Lin- 
coln reached Washington for his inaugura- 
tion. Attempts were made on his life on his 
way to Washington. Within a month and a 
half after his inauguration the Civil War had 
commenced by the attack of the secessionists 
on Government troops stationed at Fort 
Sumter, S. C. 

Older men had been at the front of affairs 
of the Nation during the long controversy 
over slavery; such as Henry Clay, Daniel 
Webster, John C. Calhoun and others, had 
passed away and the Government was now 
in charge of younger and inexperienced 
men. President Lincoln was but 52 when 
he was inaugurated President. He called to 
his aid as Secretary of War Edward M. Stan- 
ton, a Democrat, who was but 46 years of 
age, but who had made a great success in 
the practice of law at Pittsburgh; Salmon P. 
Chase of Ohio, was selected as Secretary of 
the Treasury, and he was but 52 years old. 
As Secretary of State, Seward of New York 
was chosen. He had been a candidate for 
the Presidency when Mr. Lincoln was 
chosen. The ages of men who were at the 
head of the Army were much less. General 
McClellan was only 34; General Grant was 
89; General Sherman 41; Stonewall Jackson 
37, and General Lee was 53. Hannibal 
Hamlin, of Maine, who was nominated as 
Vice President with Abraham Lincoln in 1860 
was but 52. 

The first inaugural address of President 
Lincoln, March 4, 1861, excited editorial 
criticism from the Southern press, and from 
some papers in the East and North. His 
peroration containing an expression of hope 
was as follows: 

“In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow- 
countrymen, and not in mine, is the mo- 
mentous issue of civil war. The Govern- 
ment will not assail you. You can have no 
conflict without being yourselves the aggres- 
sors. You have no oath registered in heaven 
to destroy the Government, while I shall 
have the most solemn one to ‘preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend it.’ 

“I loath to close. We are nct enemies, 
but friends. We must not be enemies. 
Though passions have strained, it must not 
break our bonds of affection. The mystic 
cords of memory, stretching from every 
battlefield and patriot grave to every living 
heart and hearthstone all over this broad 
land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union, 
when again touched, as surely they will be, 
by the better angels of our nature.” 

One great problem which confronted the 
new administration was securing the money 
which was necessary to outfit the Army and 
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Navy and to purchase supplies and munitions 
necessary to the conduct of the war. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Chase, al- 
though never regarded as a financier, and 
was a lawyer by profession, had been an 
active member of the United States Senate, 
governor of his State, and was elected to the 
Senate again in 1860. He took the oath of 
office on March 4, 1861, and resigned two 
days later to become a member of the 
Cabinet. The success of financing the Army 
was largely due to Mr. Chase, upon whom 
President Lincoln depended to adjust the 
financial problems of the Nation threatened 
with disunion, just as he leaned on Stanton 
to direct the Military Establishment. 

President Lincoln, during his entire ad- 
ministration, was burdened with problems 
more intricate, more difficult and more por- 
tentous than those confronting any Presi- 
dent during the entire history of the country, 
for the Nation was divided, where in every 
other crisis the Government was supported 
by the people. War was impending, when 
he was elected, and broke forth in all its 
fury almost immediately aft-r he was in- 
augurated. He never enjoyed a single 
moment of peace and tranquility during his 
administration, and when victory came, his 
life was snapped out by the assassin’s bullet 
before he had opportunity to enjoy the satis- 
faction of realizing that the Union had been 
preserved. 

If President Lincoln were living today, 
he undoubtedly would be an outstanding 
advocate of the policies which are guiding 
the Government under the present admin- 
istration. He believed in the development 
of our home market and our natural re- 
sources. He also was a strong advocate of 
internal improvements, as is our present 
Chief Executive. He believed in law en- 
forcement, and before he was 30 years of 
age expressed himself in these words: 

“Let reverence for the laws be breathed 
by every American mother to the lisping 
babe that prattles on her lap. Let it be 
taught in schools, in seminaries, and in col- 
leges. * * * Let it be preached from the 
pulpits, proclaimed in legislative halls, and 
enforced in the courts of justice. In short, 
let it become the political religion of the 
Nation.” 

Again he said: 

“If the time ever comes in America when 
& minority can frustrate the will of the 
majority, the result will be mobocracy upon 
the one hand or tyranny upon the other. 
Freedom does not mean the right to do as 
one pleases.” 

He was opposed to radicalism of any kind, 
and believed in the protection of human 
rights, and that property legally acquired 
should be protected by the law. He said: 

“Property is the fruit of labor; property 
is desirable, is a positive good in the world. 
That some should be rich shows that others 
may become rich and hence is just encour- 
agement to industry and enterprise. Let not 
him who is houseless pull down the house 
of another, but let him labor diligently and 
build one for himself, thus, by example, 
assuring that his own shall be safe from 
violence when built.” 

He believed in private initiative rather 
than in Government control, as indicated by 
the following statement in one of his ad- 
dresses: 

In all that people can individually do 
for themselves, the Government ought not 
to interfere.” 

President Lincoln evidently applied this 
same principle to individuals, as well as to 
the Government. In other words, that gov- 
ernment is strongest which does not inter- 
fere with the initiative of its citizens, just 
as the individual is stronger and more suc- 
cessful if he relies upon his own initiative 
and industry in his effort to maintain and 
advance himself. 

An assured income often prevents the de- 
velopment of character in the individual. 
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Recently, a statistician of prominence se- 
lected 50 noted and successful men, whose 
life history he examined, and reported that 
43 of them came up from poverty and only 
7 out of the 50 had an abundance. There 
are a few exceptions to this rule, where men 
of great wealth have occupied positions of 
responsibility and influence in the govern- 
ment and in the commercial world. Pros- 
perity often stunts development individ- 
ually, as well as nationally, and also morally 
and spiritually. 

It is interesting to have an estimate of 
Mr. Lincoln from former President Herbert 
Hoover, who, in a telegram to the Lincoln 
Club which had invited him to the Lincoln 
Day banquet in Boise, Idaho, in 1930, re- 
plied as follows: 

“The spirit of Abraham Lincoln more and 
more permeates the political ideals of our 
people. His greatness of heart, his wise com- 
prehension of issues, his patience, his belief 
in the people, are touchstones of democ- 
racy of practical government, Abraham Lin- 
coln believed in party government. He held 
that government by the majority could not 
express its will except through organization. 
He believed that political parties must have 
a spirit as well as a program. He endowed 
the Republican Party with a great tradi- 
tion, a sense of organization, and a sense of 
responsibility to all the people which has 
dominated its spirit since his day.” 

The late President Coolidge wired the club 
in acknowledging an invitation to him on 
the same occasion as follows: 

“No character in the history of America, 
or the entire world, makes a stronger or 
more touching appeal to our patriotism and 
love of country than the great Lincoln, whose 
high ideals and devotion and unselfish serv- 
ice to his country are constantly ringing 
down the years, and will so continue as long 
as our Government stands.” 

Of all the great speeches delivered by men 
of note in public and private life, none is 
more familiar to the mass of the people 
throughout the United States than the 
famous Gettysburg address, delivered by 
President Lincoln 89 years ago on the 19th 
of next November, in honor of the Union 
soldiers whose remains were gathered from 
the battlefields and interred in the national 
cemetery near Gettysburg, Pa. 

Hundreds of books have been written 
concerning it, and it has been printed in 
the school histories throughout the country 
over the years since its delivery. Innumer- 
able ambitious boys and girls have committed 
it to memory to recite on special days in 
school, and at ceremonies of a patriotic char- 
acter. 

Yet history records that there were many 
adverse comments on the address by news- 
paper editors and prominent people immedi- 
ately following the delivery of the address, 
and that Mr. Lincoln himself felt that his 
address received but silent acclaim. Great 
applause was given the address of the noted 
orator, Edward Everett, who had made the 
principal address, spoke for over 2 hours, 
while the President required less than 3 
minutes to deliver his speech of 273 words. 

The famous Gettysburg address is as 
follows: 

“Fellow countrymen: Four score and seven 
years ago our fathers brought forth on this 
continent a new nation, conceived in liberty 
and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal. Now we are engaged 
in a great civil war, testing whether that Na- 
tion, or any nation so conceived, and so 
dedicated, can long endure. We are met on 
a great battlefield of that war. We have 
come to dedicate a portion of that field, as a 
final resting place for those who here gave 
their lives that that Nation might live. It is 
altogether fitting and proper that we should 
do this. 


“But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedi- 
cate; we cannot consecrate; we cannot hal- 
low this ground. The brave men, living and 
dead, who struggled here have consecrated 
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it, far above our poor power to add or de- 
tract. The world will little note, nor long 
remember what we say here, but it can 
never forget what they did here. It is for 
us the living, rather to be dedicated here to 
the unfinished work which they who fought 
here have thus far so nobly advanced. It 
is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us; that from 
these honored dead we take increased devo- 
tion to that cause for which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion; that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain; that this Nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom and that 
government of the people, by the people, for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 

Mr. Everett immediately sent the Presi- 
dent the following letter of congratulations: 

“My Dear Sm: Permit me to express my 
great admiration of the thoughts expressed 
by you with such elegant simplicity and ap- 
propriateness at the consecration of the 
cemetery. I should be glad if I could flatter 
myself that I came as near the central idea 
of the occasion in 2 hours as you did in 2 
minutes.” 

Mr. Lincoln replied immediately, as fol- 
lows: 

“My Dran Mr. Everett: Your kind note of 
today is received. In our respective parts 
yesterday, you could not have been excused 
to make a short, short address, and I a long 
one. I am pleased to know in your judg- 
ment the little I did say was not a failure.” 

And so Abraham Lincoln, as President of 
the United States, accepted the full re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of his country 
when he said: 

“This Nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom and that government of 
the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

With these closing words the immortal 
Gettysburg address was born. 

The presidential campaign in 1864 was 
conducted under the stress and strain of 
existing war, with an undercurrent of 
doubt as to the result. There was consid- 
erable opposition among an element in the 
Democratic Party in the North, especially 
in Ohio and New York, to continuing the 
war, claiming it was a failure. As the time 
for holding the national conventions ap- 
proached the excitement was intense and 
considerable bitterness was displayed. 

President Lincoln was nominated by ac- 
clamation for a second term, and Andrew 
Johnson, of Tennessee, for Vice President, in 
the convention held in Baltimore June 9. 

The Democratic National Convention was 
held in Chicago on the 29th of August; Gen. 
George B. McClellan, of New York, was nomi- 
nated for President and George H. Pendle- 
ton, of Ohio, for Vice President. 

In the general election in November Mr. 
Lincoln received 2,216,000 votes and General 
McClellan 1,800,000 votes. 

The second inaugural address of President 
Lincoln March 4, 1865, was delivered before 
a vast concourse of people on the eastern 
front of the Capitol and is one of the most 
remarkable of his public utterances. It will 
hold a high place among the greatest state 
papers that history has preserved. At that 
time he was facing momentous problems of 
fate and responsibility. The message was 
the shortest of any Presidential inaugural 
before or since, and is well worthy to be read 
at this time. It is as follows: 

“Fellow countrymen, at this second ap- 
pearing to take the oath of the Presidential 
Office there is less occasion for an extended 
address than there was at the first. Then 
a statement somewhat in detail of a course 
to be pursued seemed fitting and proper. 
Now at the expiration of 4 years, during 
which public declarations have been con- 
stantly called forth on every point and phase 
of the great contest which still absorbs the 
attention and engrosses the energies of the 
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Nation, little that is new could be pre- 
sented. The progress of our arms, upon 
which all else chiefiy depends, is as well 
known to the public as to myself, and it 
is, I trust, reasonably satisfactory and en- 
couraging to all. With high hope for the 
future, no prediction in regard to it is ven- 
tured. 

“On the occasion corresponding to this 
4 years all thoughts were anxiously directed 
to an impending civil war. All dreaded it, 
all sought to avert it. While the inaugural 
address was being delivered from this place, 
devoted altogether to saving the Union with- 
out war, insurgent agents were in the city 
seeking to destroy it without war—seeking 
to dissolve the Union and divide effects by 
negotiation. Both parties deprecated war, 
but one of them would make war rather than 
let the Nation survive, and the other would 
accept war rather than let it perish, and 
the war came. 

“One-eighth of the whole population were 
colored slaves, not distributed generally over 
the Union, but localized in the southern part 
of it. These slaves constituted a peculiar 
and powerful interest. All knew that this 
interest was somehow the cause of the 
war. To strengthen, perpetuate and extend 
this interest was the object for which the 


‘insurgents would rend the Union even by 


war, while the Government claimed no 
right to do more than restrict the territorial 
enlargement of it. Neither party expected 
for the war the magnitude or the duration 
which it has already attained. Neither 
anticipated that the cause of the conflict 
might cease with or even before the conflict 
itself should cease. Each looked for an 
easier triumph and a result less fundamental 
and astounding. Both read the same Bible 
and prayed to the same God, and each in- 
voked His aid against the other. It may 
seem strange that any man should dare 
ask a just God’s assistance in wringing their 
bread from other men’s faces, but let us 
judge not, that we be not judged. The 
prayers of both cannot be answered. That 
of neither has been answered fully. The Al- 
mighty has His own purposes. ‘Woe unto 
the world because of offenses; for it must 
needs be that offense come, but woe to that 
man by whom the offense cometh.’ If we 
shall suppose that American slavery is one 
of those offenses which, in the providence 
of God, must needs come, but which, having 
continued through His appointed time, He 
now wills to remove, and that He gives to 
both North and South this terrible war as 
the woe due those by whom the offense 
came, shall we discern therein any depar- 
ture from those divine attributes which the 
believers in a living God always ascribe to 
Him? 

“Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, 
that this mighty scourge of war may speedily 
pass away. Yet, if God wills that it con- 
tinue until all the wealth piled by the bonds- 
man's 250 years of unrequited toil shall 
be sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn 
with the lash shall be paid by another 
drawn with the sword, as was said 3,000 
years ago, so still it must be said ‘the judg- 
ments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether.’ 

“With malice toward none, with charity 
for all, with firmness in the right as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in, to bind up the 
Nation’s wounds, to care for him who shall 
have bourne the battle and for his widow 
and orphan, to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just and lasting peace among 
ourselves and with all nations.” 

The last sentence of this remarkable ad- 
dress beginning with the words, With malice 
toward none, with charity for all,” has rung 
down through the years as an earnest appeal 
on the part of Mr. Lincoln for a return to 
peace, reconciliation and an undivided 
country. 
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This sentiment was in the mind of the 
late President McKinley at the beginning 
of the Spanish-American War in 1898 when 
he led the way to a more complete recon- 
ciliation, and hastened the day of complete 
unity when he appointed Congressman 
Joseph Wheeler, of Alabama, who reached 
the grade of major general in the Confed- 
erate Army, to a similar position in the 
United States Army for duty in Cuba in 
charge of a cavalry regiment. President 
McKinley also appointed Senator Mathew C. 
Butler, of South Carolina, who was a major 
general in the Confederate Army, to the 
rank of major general in the United States 
Army, to be in charge of volunteers in the 
Spanish-American War, and later one of the 
commissioners to supervise the evacuation 
of Cuba by the Spanish forces at the close of 
the war. 

During my 20 years in Congress it was my 
good fortune to become acquainted with 
many fine patriotic gentlemen in both 
branches, whose forebears had been officers 
and privates in the Confederate Army, and I 
soon discovered that they were as loyal and 
patriotic as those from other sections. I 
well remember a wonderfully interesting his- 
toric and patriotic address delivered by the 
late Congressman David Hayes Kincheloe, 
from Kentucky, in the House of Representa- 
tives June 3, 1916, in reference to the con- 
flict of 1861-65, from which I quote the 
peroration, as follows: 

“When the war ended the soldiers of the 
North and of the South shook hands across 
the graves of their comrade dead, and said, 
‘we will be friends; we will again have a 
Union, one and undivided,’ and when they 
did they made a government that will live on 
united until time shall cease its flight in the 
centuries to follow. 

“I rejoice with every patriotic American 
today in the fact that we have a hundred 
million people free, happy, peaceful, united, 
and patriotic people, with one country, one 
government, one flag, and one God.” 

Another notable occasion when the differ- 
ences between the soldiers of the North and 
of the South had been obliterated, was the 
joint reunion of the Blue and the Gray 25 
years ago in this city. Soldiers from each 
of the great armies of sixty-one to sixty-five 
came from every State of the Union in great 
numbers to attend, and were welcomed in a 
grand fashion by the city officials. The 
great parade from the Capitol to the White 
House was led by Senator John H. Bankhead, 
of Alabama, who had served as a captain in 
the Confederate Army, during the Civil War, 
and Senator Knute Nelson, of Minnesota, 
who had served as a private and noncom- 
missioned officer in the Union Army, each of 
them wearing the uniform of the Civil War 
days. 

President Lincoln was the first of our three 
martyred Presidents; having been assassi- 
nated by J. Wilkes Booth, an actor, in the 
building we are occupying today, on the 14th 
day of April 1865, and died the next day in 
a dwelling to which he was taken across the 
street. The other two martyred Presidents 
were James A. Garfield, July 2, 1881, and 
William McKinley, September 6, 1901. 

Six weeks prior to his death Mr. Lincoln 
had been inaugurated for his second term. 
The 4 years war was drawing to a close. Gen- 
eral Lee surrendered to General Grant at 
Appomattox Court House, Va., on the 9th of 
April, and the war was at an end. 

The following is the account of the effect 
of President Lincoln’s tragic death on the 
people and the country, as taken from Ap- 
pleton’s Encyclopedia published in 1887, page 
726: 

»The death of President Lincoln in the 
moment of the great national victory that 
he had done more than any other to gain, 
caused a movement of sympathy throughout 
the world. The expressions of grief and con- 
dolence that were sent to the Government 
at Washington, from national and municipal 
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bodies all over the globe, were afterward 
published by the State Department in a 
quarto volume of nearly a thousand pages, 
called ‘The Tribute of the Nations to Abra- 
ham Lincoln.“ 

“After the lapse of 20 years, the high esti- 
mate of him that the world appears in- 
stinctively to have formed at the moment 
of his death, seems to have been increased 
rather than diminished, as his participation 
in the great events of his time has been more 
thoroughly studied and understood. His 
goodness of heart, his abounding charity, his 
quick wit and overflowing humor, which 
made him the hero of many true stories and 
a thousand legends, are not less valued in 
themselves; but they are cast in the shade 
by the evidences that continually appear of 
his extraordinary qualities of mind and of 
character. His powerful grasp of details, his 
analytical capacity, his unerring logic, his 
perception of human nature, would have 
made him unusual in any age of the world, 
while the quality that, in the opinion of 
many, made him the specially fitted agent 
of Providence in the salvation of the country, 
his absolute freedom from prejudice or pas- 
sion in weighing the motives of his contem- 
poraries and the deepest problems of state 
gives him preeminence even among the illus- 
trious men that have preceded and followed 
him in his great office. 

“Simple and modest as he was in his 
demeanor, he was one of the most self- 
respecting of rulers. Although his kindness 
of heart was proverbial, although he was 
always glad to please and unwilling to offend, 
few Presidents have been more sensible of the 
dignity of their office, and more prompt to 
maintain against any encroachments. He 
was at all times unquestionably the head of 
the Government, and, though not inclined to 
interfere with the routine business of the de- 
partments, he tolerated no insubordination 
in important matters.” 

President Lincoln was indeed a man who 
loved the common people, and his popularity 
among the masses during his life, and rever- 
ence since his death, is probably due to his 
homely virtues of gentleness, kindness and 
sympathy toward humanity, rather than on 
account cf his achievements as a great Presi- 
dent. 

The popular poet, Sam Foss, well describes 
this great man’s characteristics in his poem, 
Let Me Live in the House by the Side of the 
Road, one verse of which is as follows: 


“Let me live in the house by the side of the 
road, 
Where the race of men go by, 
Men who are good and men who are bad, 
As good and as bad as I; 
Let me not sit in the scorner's seat, 
Nor hurl the cynic’s ban, 
Let me live in the house by the side of the 
road 
And be a friend of man.” 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning busi- 
ness? If not, morning business is closed. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN PUB- 
LIC BUILDINGS BY PURCHASE 
CONTRACTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6342) to amend the 
Public Building Act of 1949 to authorize 
the Administrator of General Services to 
acquire title to real property and to pro- 
vide for the construction of certain public 
buildings thereon by executing purchase 
contracts, to extend the authority of the 
Postmaster General to lease quarters for 
post-office purposes, and for other pur- 
poses, 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
California [Mr. KUCHEL]. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, at the 
conclusion of the session yesterday the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] raised 
some points of objection to a portion of 
the amendment offered by myself and 
other Senators, and it was then sug- 
gested by my colleague, the majority 
leader, that the amendment go over until 
today. The reason for the quorum call 
was because we were endeavoring to find 
the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse]. Icalled his office. He was pre- 
sumably at lunch. I am delighted that 
I now see him walking into the Chamber. 

Mr. President, in the Recorp of yester- 
day, on page 5135, is the text of the pro- 
posed amendment, with the penciled ad- 
dition which was previously agreed to. 
If I correctly understand the objection 
of the Senator from Oregon, it is to the 
first paragraph of the proposed amend- 
ment, which I shall now read: 

No proposed purchase contract shall be 
executed under this section unless, prior to 
the time at which the Administrator— 


I might say the same amendment is 
offered to title 2 of the bill, which deals 
with the Postmaster General— 
has come into agreement with congressional 
committees thereon, such contract has been 
approved by the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, as evidenced by a written state- 
ment of such officer to the effect that the 
execution of such contract is necessary and 
is in conformity with the policy of the Presi- 
dent. 


Mr. President, it was suggested during 
the closing moments of the session yes- 
terday that when the lease-purchase bill 
came to the Senate and was referred to 
the Senate Committee on Public Works 
it constituted a wholesale or blanket au- 
thority to the two agencies, the General 
Services Administration and the Post- 
master General, to enter into lease-pur- 
chase contracts. The Senate Committee 
on Public Works believed it was neces- 
sary to provide safeguards or restric- 
tions for this new type of authority to 
purchase buildings on time, and that was 
the reason why the committee adopted 
the same procedure which is now in the 
law with respect to the Department of 
Defense, by which each lease-purchase 
contract would be required to have the 
Committees on Public Works of the Sen- 
ate and the House come into agreement 
with the agency making the contracts. 

With respect to the present law relat- 
ing to the Department of Defense, it pro- 
vides that the annual rental or annual 
payment must exceed $25,000 in order to 
bring into play the provision requiring 
agreement with the congressional com- 
mittees involved. So the original discus- 
sion in our committee was to the effect 
that in the case of purchase contracts 
under this bill, $25,000 likewise should be 
the amount, requiring the two agencies 
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to come into agreement with the Public 
Works Committee of the two Houses. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS] offered an amendment to re- 
duce the amount to $20,000, and that 
amendment was adopted by a majority 
vote of the committee, although I must, 
in perfect candor, say that the Senator 
from Florida and I voted against that 
amendment on the theory that we should 
try to follow the existing pattern in the 
present law. 

Yesterday, the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. MCCLELLAN] offered an amend- 
ment which would provide as to the 
Post Office Department, and that alone, 
that lease-purchase contracts in what- 
ever amount should be submitted to the 
Senate and House Committees on Public 
Works for their agreement with the pro- 
posal of the Postmaster General. 

That amendment was adopted. 
Thereafter, when I called up my amend- 
ment, I did not take the opportunity, in 
the interest of saving time, to suggest 
the background of it. The amendment 
now before the Senate is the result of a 
series of meetings participated in by the 
Comptroller General, the General Serv- 
ices Administration, the Postmaster 
General, representatives of my office, 
and myself. The three coauthors of the 
bill were in general agreement in their 
desire to add additional restrictions. 

I do not in any sense claim, Mr. Pres- 
ident, to be an expert in the field of 
lease-purchase contracts. On the other 
hand, I did have some slight experience 
with that type of statute in the govern- 
ment of California, but I believe that 
whatever restrictions can be appropri- 
ately added to a grant of authority which 
is so considerable ought to be added. 

It was the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Pyrp] who suggested that, from the ad- 
ministrative point of view, the Bureau of 
the Budget should be required to ap- 
prove contracts in the nature of lease- 
purchase before they are sent to the 
Committees on Public Works of the 
House and of the Senate. The Director 
of the Budget will come into the picture 
as an independent auditor from the 
standpoint of the Congress, but the ref- 
erence of purchase contracts to him 
would constitute a check by an admin- 
istrative agency of the executive depart- 
ment. The executive department would 
have, through the Bureau of the Budget, 
the right to determine in each given in- 
stance whether the lease-purchase con- 
tract should be approved, and then, un- 
der the procedure provided for in the bill, 
submitted to the two committees. 

I think the amendment is an excellent 
one, and I hope my statement contains 
an acceptable series of reasons for the 
Senate to adopt the amendment, 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the attention of the Senator 
from California as well as that of the 
Senator from Virginia, because, as the 
Record shows, the matter came up dur- 
ing the closing minutes of the session 
last night, and although the amend- 
ment was at the desk, it was a long one 
and we did not take the time to have 
it read, but, agreed to have it printed in 
the Recorp, consider it overnight, and 
to proceed with the discussion today. 
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Let me say I certainly want a check, 


administratively and legislatively, 
lease-purchase contracts. 

I put to the Senator from California 
last night a hypothetical question, which 
I repeat today because I think it illus- 
trates the point the Senator wanted to 
have considered: 

Let us suppose a proposal is made to 
erect an office building in California. 
The two Senators from California urge 
the bill, as does the entire congressional 
delegation from California; the admin- 
istrative agencies downtown think it is 
a good bill, and they recommend it; the 
bill then goes to the Director of the 
Budget. As I understand the amend- 
ment, the bill cannot then be referred 
to the appropriate committee of the 
Congress unless the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget affirmatively ap- 
proves it. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I point out to the Sen- 
ator that we are not talking about a bill. 
The Director of the Budget would have 
no bill before him. He would have a 
contract before him. 

Mr. MORSE. Let us substitute the 
word “contract” for the word “bill” in 
my remarks, because the point I am rais- 
ing is identical whether the word “bill” 
or the word “contract” is used. 

Let us assume that the bill which pro- 
vides for the contract procedure is passed 
and that the contract procedure has 
been followed. Let us assume a proposed 
contract which the Senators from Cali- 
fornia and the California delegation in 
the House feel is of great importance 
because of the necessity of improving the 
efficiency of the operations of the Fed- 
eral Government in the San Francisco 
area. Let us further assume that the 
departments concerned agree that such 
a contract should be made. 

Under the amendment, as I under- 
stand, the contract could not be referred 
to the appropriate congressional com- 
mittees for their consideration and ap- 
proval or rejection unless the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget gave his ap- 
proval. My argument is that that, in 
effect, gives to the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget in the case of such a con- 
tract a veto over what otherwise might 
be the decision of the Congress of the 
United States, or of the Congress of 
the United States acting through its 
appropriate committees. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I will yield when I have 
finished my argument, so that the Sen- 
ator May understand my premise. 

I certainly want the proposed contract 
to go to the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget. I certainly want his check 
by way of an adverse report on the pro- 
posed contract, if he thinks it is an im- 
proper contract from the standpoint of 
the public interest. But I have difficulty 
in accepting the proposal that the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget 
should have a veto in the matter, in that 
the appropriate committees of Congress 
could not pass their judgment on the 
operation of legislation enacted by Con- 
gress unless they first obtained the ap- 
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proval of the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KUCHEL], if I understood his argument 
correctly last evening, although, frankly, 
we did not go into the subject in great 
detail because of the lateness of the 
hour, pointed out that in such an event 
any Senator then could introduce a bill 
providing for the construction of the 
particular building, and go through the 
process of moving a separate bill through 
Congress, in order to overrule the de- 
cision of the Bureau of the Budget. I 
think that would be a great waste of 
time and effort. 

As I argued last night, if the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget renders an 
adverse decision on any contract, we can 
be certain that the presumption will be 
against the contract when it gets into 
the committees; and we can also be cer- 
tain that a very strong case will have to 
be shown to justify overruling the de- 
cision of the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

I have made this argument on the 
basis of my understanding of the modus 
operandi of the proposed legislation, be- 
cause it is premised upon what I under- 
stood were the affirmative answers of 
the Senator from California to my hypo- 
thetical question. 

So I now raise, for the consideration 
of the Senator from California and the 
Senator from Virginia, two questions: 
First, am I correct in my understanding 
as to how the bill, with this amendment 
included, would work procedurally? 
Second, if Iam correct, is it necessary to 
give the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget a veto over Congress; or would 
it not be more in keeping with our sys- 
tem of checks and balances to require 
that the Director file a report with Con- 
gress, and if the report is adverse, then 
the committees, of course, will have to 
take action on the basis of the report? 

I now yield to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator from Ore- 
gon has substantially stated the amend- 
ment correctly, except from the stand- 
point that the details of the contract 
would be a matter of dissent, if there 
should be adverse action by the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, under the 
general policy of the lease-purchase 
plan. The amendment provides as fol- 
lows: 

No proposed purchase contract shall be 
executed under this section unless, prior to 
the time at which the Administrator has 
come into agreement with congressional 
committees thereon, such contract has been 
approved by the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget. 


What would happen in that case 
would be that if there were objection- 
able features in the contract—for ex- 
ample, if it were too favorable to the 
person with whom the contract was 
made—or if it did not conform to the 
President’s policy, the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget undoubtedly would 
confer with the proper agency of the 
Government and reach a decision which 
would be protective of the Government. 

This is a very revolutionary bill. In 
my opinion it will involve expenditures 
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of $3 billion, $4 billion, or even $5 bil- 
lion for the construction of public build- 
ings of all types and descriptions except 
in the military, which is the only excep- 
tion made. 

The Bureau of the Budget already has 
power, as the Senator from Oregon 
knows, to withhold appropriations after 
Congress makes them. The Bureau of 
the Budget can place the Government 
on an allotment of expenditures. The 
Director of the Budget makes quarterly 
allotments for expenditure by agencies. 

So while the bill places considerable 
authority in the Budget Bureau, we are 
placing enormous authority in these two 
agencies of the Government to make any 
kind of contract they please, for 10 or 25 
years; and then, at the end of 25 years, 
the Government will own an obsolete 
building. 

I wish to say in all frankness—and 
the Senator from California IMr. 
KUCHEL] understands my position—that 
I am opposed to the bill, whether this 
amendment be agreed to or not. I am 
opposed to the principle. I think that 
programs for the construction of public 
buildings should come before Congress 
to be authorized; and, if necessary, Con- 
gress should provide for the borrowing 
of money for such a construction pro- 
gram. I am not in favor of borrowing 
money, but I would rather have the Gov- 
ernment borrow money at a uniform 
rate of interest which the Government 
will pay, either 2 percent or 2½ percent, 
than to pay various rates of interest to 
various individuals in various parts of 
the country. 

Under this plan, the buildings will be 
subject to local taxation varying from 
locality to locality, and the cost of the 
taxes will be added to the bill which 
the Government will pay. Many other 
costs will be included. The question of 
maintenance of the buildings will have 
to be considered under this unusual sit- 
uation, whereby the General Services 
Administration, which represents all the 
agencies of the Government, except the 
military, would contract for the build- 
ings. 

Under this proposal of lease-purchase, 
many builders throughout the country 
will be delighted to construct the build- 
ings, because they will make great profits 
out of doing so. I should think they 
would receive considerable profits. In 
every area of the country, in every coun- 
ty seat, there are 5, 6, 7, or 8 substa- 
tions of the Federal Government, field 
agencies of the Government. There 
representatives will get together and say, 
“We want a public building.” Public 
demand will be excited. Congress will 
not have anything to do with it. We 
will not pass on the requests at all. Gen- 
eral Services Administration will make 
a contract for 20 or 25 years. The con- 
tract will include sufficient profit for 
those who erect the building or the per- 
son who owns it, whichever the case 
may be. 

The contract will include payments in 
lieu of local and State taxes. That will 
be a tremendous item. It will include 
interests at rates which may be far 
higher than the Government normally 
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I think this amendment affords some 
protection, if I may say so. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon and I have been in 
this kind of battle before. He has stood 
foursquare always for the principle of 
protecting the Government. I know he 
realizes the principle which is involved, 
and I know he feels exactly as I do 
about it. 

Here is a proposal, I may say to the 
Senator from Oregon, under which there 
could be scandals exceeding those which 
Congress is about to investigate in the 
Federal Housing Administration. When 
the bill came to the Senate it did not 
have this amendment in it, and it did 
not contain the other restrictions and 
standards which are now provided in 
the bill. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case], the Senator from California [Mr. 
Kuchl. J, and other Senators, worked 
with me, and we did the best we could 
to provide proper safeguards. Standards 
are now set forth in the bill. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota presented a 
great deal of information, which has been 
printed. We have considered everything 
we can think of as safeguards, and after 
consultation with the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and representatives of other 
agencies of the Government, I have 
concluded it will be difficult if not im- 
possible to fix this proposal in all its 
ramifications, so as not to confront the 
country again with the conditions simi- 
lar to those facing us today in connec- 
tion with the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration. 

The Senator from Oregon has stated 
his understanding accurately, techni- 
cally. He always does, especially in a 
question involving the interpretation of 
law. Yet for factual purposes the lan- 
guage, “No proposed purchase contract 
shall be executed,” and so forth, is in- 
tended, in my opinion, to refer to the 
details of the contract; that is to say, 
if a contract were to be made for the 
payment of an exorbitant price for the 
construction of a building, or if in other 
respects the contract were not fair to 
the Government, then the Bureau of the 
Budget could oppose it. 

Mr. MORSE. I now certainly under- 
stand the objective of the amendment 
much better than I did. I still have my 
reservation in regard to the power which 
the amendment seeks to give to the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget. But 
let me say to my good friend the Senator 
from Virginia that, if I had to vote as 
of the next minute, I would vote against 
the bill. I have not been for the bill: 
I have been waiting to see if the debate 
could convince me that I am mistaken 
in my judgment on the bill. I am wait- 
ing to listen to the speech which I under- 
Stand will be made later today by the 
senior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macenuson], who has, I am informed, 
made a very detailed analysis of what 
he contends will be the increase in cost 
of construction of public buildings under 
the bill. 

So my mind still is one of reserved 
judgment until I have heard the final 
argument. If someone can convince me 
by his argument that my presently held 
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opinion about the bill is a mistaken one, 
I will change my opinion. 

I can summarize my opinion very 
quickly by saying I think the bill 
will result in added cost to American 
taxpayers and that it will involve waste. 
I think this is the place to do some sav- 
ing. If a Federal building program is 
needed to meet an economic situation, 
now or in the future, I believe in meet- 
ing it directly. I do not know why the 
taxpayers of the United States should 
have to pay, in effect, a middleman, who 
will make a profit on the construction of 
a needed Federal building. In my judg- 
ment, whenever a Federal building is 
needed, the Government ought to pro- 
ceed directly with a contract to construct 
the building and pay for it out of the 
Federal Treasury. 

Mr. BYRD. I agree with the Senator 
from Oregon 100 percent. In my opin- 
ion, he is exactly correct. 

Mr. MORSE. For the reasons I have 
stated, so far as the principle of the bill 
is concerned, I think the Senator from 
Virginia is quite correct when he says it 
is revolutionary in principle, It is revo- 
lutionary in principle so far as the eco- 
nomic policies of our Government are 
concerned in connection with public 
works. If there is a need for the Gov- 
ernment to engage in public works in 
order to construct a particular building, 
I think it ought to be done directly be- 
cause I believe the taxpayers’ money can 
be saved in that manner. If a building 
is not needed, the Government should 
not proceed to construct it. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, I should like to call his 
attention to one more fact. We have 
been referring to action by the Budget 
Bureau. The bill takes authority away 
from the Congress to determine the 
building program for all the years to 
come, so long as the act may be in effect, 
because under the bill the agencies will 
be able to determine whether to con- 
struct a building at one place or another, 
and whether to spend one, two, or five 
million dollars on it. All Congress will 
be able to do then will be to provide for 
the payment of an annual rental, which 
will be applied to the purchase price. 

There is another question involved, 
namely, whether the profits resulting 
from such construction will be taxed on 
a capital-gains basis or on a regular taxa- 
tion basis. That question is seriously in- 
volved in the FHA activities, as the Sen- 
ator knows. 

If the bill is to be enacted into law, in 
my judgment the proposed amendment 
will be a considerable safeguard; but I 
am not in favor of the plan of the pro- 
posed legislation, because I think its pas- 
sage will result in the adoption of a 
revolutionary procedure for the con- 
struction of public buildings. The bill 
provides no limit on the extent to which 
such buildings can be constructed. If 
there is a limit on the profits it is vague. 
It would be practically impossible to ac- 
complish that except by action of the 
Budget Bureau in examining eyery in- 
dividual contract. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to com- 
ment on the Senator’s remarks. This is 
the first time I have talked on the bill, 
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which, I may say good naturedly, is quite 
remarkable for me, I think, the debate 
having proceeded as long as it has; but I 
wish to express myself on the principle 
of the bill. 

As I presently understand, subject to 
changing my opinion if some very per- 
suasive tongue on the floor of the Senate 
can show I am wrong, I agree with the 
Senator from Virginia in another obser- 
vation which he made. I am afraid one 
of the results the bill will produce will be 
what I shall call a great deal of com- 
munity logrolling, with chambers of 
commerce, and all sorts of other eco- 
nomic groups in a community, including 
agricultural and labor groups, seeing the 
possibility of getting some money for the 
construction of a Federal building. Such 
groups will proceed to develop a very 
utopian plan, so far as needs are con- 
cerned, and frequently based upon spec- 
ulation, for the construction of some 
Federal building. 

As the Senator from Virginia has 
pointed out, I think that will be a danger. 
Being a democracy, as we are, we know 
very well how economic groups, mo- 
tivated selfishly, can try to effectuate 
their selfish interests by bringing pres- 
sure to bear upon congressional delega- 
tions for the making of contracts for the 
erection of such buildings. 

I understand all that. It is one of the 
reasons why I think the bill needs some 
limitations. But I also have to keep my 
mind on some basic principles of checks 
and balances in our system of govern- 
ment. I realize that a one-man rule can, 
in some instances, seem, at least, to give 
us more efficient government. Corrupt, 
bad, and tyrannical government can 
seem to, also. So I have stood here on 
the floor of the Senate time and time 
again for 9 years, as the Senator from 
Virginia knows, always with my eye on 
the question as to whether or not there 
are the checks there ought to be on one- 
man rule in connection with bureaucrats 
in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

The responsibilities of the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget are great, and 
I desire to emphasize those great re- 
sponsibilities. However, I want to avoid 
giving any man in our Government, be 
he the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of Defense, the Sec- 
retary of Labor, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, or anyone else, what I have called 
in the past a veto power on the exercise 
of a legislative function. 

So everything comes down to the ques- 
tion of whether or not I am talking about 
a legislative function or a purely admin- 
istrative function. If I am talking about 
a purely administrative function, then 
my objection is without merit. If, how- 
ever, as the bill is presently worded, there 
is a mixture of administrative and legis- 
lative functions, then I do not want to 
see an administrative officer given a veto 
over the exercise of a legislative func- 
tion by a Senate committee. 

If my understanding of the bill is cor- 
rect, when the contracts made under the 
bill come to the committees for consid- 
eration, they come for definite action. 
They do not come for filing, It is not 
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merely an administrative duty on the 
part of the officials of the executive 
branch to file these contracts with the 
committees. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. Of course, only a part of 
the total number of such contracts will 
come before the committees. It will be 
only those contracts which involve 
$20,000 or more. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator was not in 
the Chamber last evening. The $20,000 
provision was stricken out by the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], which the 
Senate adopted. 

Mr. BYRD. How does the amendment 
change it? 

Mr. MORSE. The provision that con- 
tracts involving $20,000 or more should 
come before the committee was elimi- 
nated. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. It was discovered that 
the McClellan amendment, which was 
adopted, applied only to title II. We will 
later ask, on behalf of the Senator from 
Arkansas, that the situation be made 
clear by having the change made appli- 
cable to title I. 

Mr. MORSE. There was no question 
about what the intention of the Senate 
was. 

Mr. STENNIS. There is a parliamen- 
tary question involved. We think the 
Senate will be consistent and have the 
amendment apply to title I. 

Mr. MORSE. There can be no ques- 
tion about what the intention of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas was, either. The 
Senate agreed to take to conference the 
McClellan amendment. I am sure in 
good faith we all believed that all lease- 
purchase contracts should be submitted 
to the committees for consideration. A 
question has arisen on the floor of the 
Senate in debate, and I want to be sure 
I understand the situation correctly. If 
I am wrong, I want to be corrected. My 
understanding is that the purpose of the 
procedure is not to have such contracts 
filed with the committees, but to require 
approval or disapproval by the commit- 
tees. If that be true, then the bill pro- 
poses to handle the matter legislatively, 
and a legislative duty rests upon the 
committees in respect to such contracts. 
So now there is the question as to wheth- 
er or not, after provision has been made 
for approval of certain contracts in co- 
operation with congressional commit- 
tees, the veto power should be given to 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budg- 
et, or whether we can say or should say, 
“No; the administrative function con- 
tinues to the point of approval by the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget.” 
In the bill we could have provided legis- 
lation to the effect that the contract 
should be written in the Office of the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget—to 
use an extreme case to illustrate my 
point. Of course, if it were not possible 
to get him to write a contract that was 
favorable to the project, no contract 
would be submitted to the Congress. So 
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if we wished to follow that course, we 
could give to the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget complete power to write 
the contract. 

However, we have not done that. As 
I understand the bill, we have provided 
that the contract shall be prepared by 
the agency that has jurisdiction over 
the building, and it shall be submitted 
to the appropriate congressional com- 
mittees, unless the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget says, No, this contract“ 
for some reason of a procedural, phrase- 
ological, or policy character — “is not 


I think the Senator from Virginia has 
made a very persuasive argument on the 
point that after Congress appropriates 
the funds, the Bureau of the Budget does 
have authority—acting, of course, in be- 
half of the President—to impound funds. 
That has happened in the past; I have 
heard discussions on the floor of the 
Senate on numerous occasions when the 
President has impounded funds which 
have been appropriated by the Congress. 
Usually he has given his reasons for im- 
pounding them, although sometimes he 
has not felt compelled to give them. 

That is very persuasive with me. If 
the funds can be impounded, and if it 
can be said that the money which has 
been appropriated by Congress cannot 
be spent at all, that is very persuasive 
on the point that the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget should not be given 
authority, in effect, to veto the project or 
the contract. 

But I wish to see whether we can get 
a meeting of the minds on the point of 
whether we are dealing with a legislative 
function or with an administrative func- 
tion or with a mixed function. I be- 
lieve we are dealing with a mixed 
function. 

I always hesitate to vote to give veto 
power to men; I prefer to have their 
vetoes reviewed. 

I do not think the review the Senator 
from California suggests—namely, the 
introduction of a bill, in order to pro- 
vide by law that a vetoed contract may 
be undertaken—is a very efficient way 
to handle the matter. 

Mr. President, I see that my friend, 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
who is a member of the committee, and 
whose views on these matters I treasure, 
is on his feet, waiting to be recognized. 
So I should like to yield to him. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the kind comment of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

I am not one of the sponsors of the 
amendment, and therefore my inter- 
pretation of it will not be so persuasive 
as would the interpretation of one of its 
sponsors. However, in reading the lan- 
guage of the amendment, my view is 
that it is a good amendment, and runs 
to the point that it seeks to make clear 
to the committee, before the committee 
reaches the point where it has submit- 
ted to it a proposed contract or a pro- 
posed project, that such project is not 
just the venture of the General Services 
Administration or not just the venture 
of the Post Office Department, but has 
the backing of the President’s program, 
and has been approved from that point 
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of view by the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, and has had the advantage 
of the additional checking as to the 
soundness of the project which would 
come from an agency that serves in gen- 
eral in that field, rather than from one 
which is specially concerned with ob- 
taining new facilities, and might over- 
look some detail which might not be as 
sound as it should be. 

So it seems to me the amendment af- 
fords additional protection to the con- 
gressional committees, in that it assures 
the committees concerned that the ven- 
ture has been very carefully studied by 
an impartial agency, and is regarded as 
sound from the financial point of view. 

I do not regard the amendment as 
imposing a veto power, because certainly 
the procedure it calls for is part of the 
preparatory work done upon the con- 
tract or upon the project before it 
reaches the congressional committee; and 
any veto power, if there be any, would 
be in the congressional committee. 

I recognize there is substance to the 
position the Senator from Oregon has 
taken. However, considering that we 
are taking action which is very sweep- 
ing and very far-reaching, I think it 
is a good provision to have an additional 
check made by an impartial agency be- 
fore the committees are asked to func- 
tion. I think the amendment will re- 
duce the number of projects and will re- 
duce the number of times when the com- 
mittees will be called upon to pass upon 
such projects. 

So, from every point of view, I believe 
the amendment will be a saver of time, 
as well as a guaranty of the soundness 
of the projects. 

Mr. MORSE. Then, Mr. President, I 
understand that the position of the Sen- 
ator from Florida is—and I think there 
is great merit in it—that, really, the 
contract cannot be said to have been 
drafted until it has reached the headman 
in the department, so to speak, who in 
this instance happens to be the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget; that even 
when we say the contract was drafted 
by the General Services Administration 
or by any other agency of the Govern- 
ment, all it really was doing was sub- 
mitting a tentative draft of a contract 
to the man who under this measure is 
being given final authority to pass judg- 
ment on the contract, and that he really 
is the keyman in the drafting of the 
contract. Is that the interpretation of 
the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is. Insofar as the 
executive department is concerned, he 
speaks finally for the executive depart- 
ment in submitting a project or a pro- 
posal—that is, in my view—which, when 
it reaches the committees, then has be- 
hind it the full backing of the execu- 
tive department. Therefore, it is merely 
an additional step in the final prepara- 
tion of the project, as I interpret the 
amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think 
the explanations and the arguments of 
both the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLLAND] on the procedure for the 
final drafting of the contracts are sound. 
At least, we now have a record that 
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makes very clear where the authority for 
the drafting of the contract really rests 
and where the responsibility is to be 
placed. It is really to be in the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget. To use 
lawyers’ terms, the officials of the other 
departments of the Government really 
are to be the junior lawyers in a larger 
law firm, whose legal work has to come 
to the senior member of the firm, for his 
final O. K., before the case is taken into 
court, so to speak—to use an analogy. 

With that record as to the intent and 
purpose of this particular amendment, 
I withdraw my objection to it, and will 
support the amendment, with that ex- 
planation—making clear, however, that, 
as of now, I shall certainly oppose the 
bill, for the general reasons I have set 
forth. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me 
again at this point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cartson in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Oregon yield to the Senator 
from Florida? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am disturbed by 
the statements made by both the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. Morse] and the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], indi- 
eating that, although they regard this 
particular amendment as one which 
strengthens the bill, they still have doubt 
as to the wisdom of the bill. 

I wish to call to the attention of both 
distinguished Senators, who are known 
for their desire to effect as great economy 
in Government as is possible—in which 
objective I like to join them, both now 
and on any other occasions 

Mr. MORSE. Let me say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that it is certainly true that the 
Senator from Virginia has a reputation 
for desiring to effect as great economy 
in Government as is possible. It happens 
to be true, in fact, that the Senator from 
Oregon also entertains that desire, al- 
though he does not have that reputation. 
I would not wish the Senator from Flor- 
ida to be injured in the slightest by any 
statement he might make about me. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
basing my statement on my own view of 
the attitude of both the Senator from 
Oregon and the Senator from Virginia. 

On this matter, I have reached an en- 
tirely different conclusion from the one 
reached by my two friends. My conclu- 
sion is based, not upon the fact that the 
bill has been introduced, or that an occa- 
sional fact justifying the bill has devel- 
oped, but on the fact that during the 
years in which I have served on the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, I have had fre- 
quent occasions to confer, in particular, 
with Mr. Reynolds, the able Commis- 
sioner of Public Buildings, who I think is 
one of the finest public servants we have 
had. He has repeatedly told me and the 
Committee on Public Works that he has 
hated to see Government money wasted 
in the way it has to be wasted under 
existing law, because existing law does 
not permit a lease-purchase arrange- 
ment under which an equity can be built 
up over the years in a building that is 
being rented, and does not permit long- 
time leases, in most cases, Mr. Reynolds 
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has very frequently called to our atten- 
tion the fact that Government money 
was being wasted, as he regarded it, in 
a very profligate way because of the ab- 
sence of machinery to permit of long- 
time leasing, with the additional feature 
of lease-purchase attached to it. 

Not only has such information come to 
the Senator from Florida from Mr. 
Reynolds through the years, but he has 
noted illustrations of it from time to 
time. For example, in the city of Wash- 
ington, buildings had to be leased in 
order to provide housing for necessary 
Federal agencies, but with respect to 
many of them the rental arrangements 
were certainly not to the advantage of 
the United States, because of, first, the 
absence of a longtime leasing law, and 
second, the absence of lease-purchase ar- 
rangements. 

The Senator from Florida has also dis- 
cussed the subject with representatives 
of the Post Office Department, not only 
under this administration, but under the 
prior administration. The figures avail- 
able today are these: There are 3,274 
first-class post offices, there are 6,447 
second-class post offices, or a total of 
9,721. Of that total number, there are 
only 3,173 post office buildings now 
owned by the Federal Government, 
meaning that something like 6,600 post 
office operations, coming under either 
first- or second-class operations, are 
housed in rented buildings, or leased 
buildings which, under the present law, I 
firmly believe, in many cases are not 
rented under good leases, from the 
standpoint of the amount of rental 
which must be paid and the amount of 
protection which the Federal Govern- 
ment has, 

So the proposed legislation comes from 
a very deep conviction, so far as the 
Senator from Florida is concerned, that 
there would be greater economy under 
such a program as has been proposed by 
the pending bill, and that the Federal 
Government would be much better 
served. In the past the Senator from 
Florida has rendered professional serv- 
ices to private clients. He does not be- 
lieve that he knows any of them who 
would have been satisfied over this long 
period of years with such an unsatisfac- 
tory and inefficient program as that 
which exists under present law, both 
with respect to the absence of longtime 
leasing legislation, and with respect to 
the absence of any lease-purchase ar- 
rangement under which an equity can 
be acquired over a period of years in an 
orderly way. 

The Senator from Florida, instead of 
thinking that this is wasteful legisla- 
tion, believes that it should be very eco- 
nomical legislation; and because he is 
so hopeful that it will be of that type, 
he wishes to see all the additional safe- 
guards that can be written into the bill 
placed in the bill, such as the one sug- 
gested by the three distinguished Sen- 
ators who are sponsors of this particular 
amendment, bringing in the Budget Bu- 
reau, and the safeguard relating to the 
Saving of very material jurisdiction to 
the committees of Congress. The Sen- 
ator from Florida wants this legislation, 
if possible, to function in such a way 
as to bring about much greater economy 
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and efficiency than is now possible. He 
believes that such a result can be ac- 
complished, Therefore, he has been dis- 
tressed to hear the pronouncements— 
though I did not understand they were 
final—made by the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] and the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] with reference to 
their attitude toward the proposed legis- 
lation. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the viewpoint expressed by the 
Senator from Florida, which I shall 
weigh very carefully. I shall withhold 
final judgment pending the speech of 
the Senator from Washington IMr. 
Macnuson] this afternoon. I am ad- 
vised that he has prepared a very care- 
ful breakdown of the operation of the 
bill with respect to the question of its 
ultimate cost to the taxpayers of the 
country. If what I understand to be the 
premises of that speech can be sustained 
by the proof presented in support there- 
of, we shall be presented with a different 
point of view over a question of fact, 
If the figures of the Senator from Wash- 
ington are sound, I repeat that the re- 
sult of the overall operation would not 
be a saving to the taxpayers, but would 
amount to very uneconomical operation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KucHeEv]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, yester- 
day afternoon the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] proposed an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment in lines 6 and 7 on page 11, under 
title II of the bill. That amendment 
was agreed to. The amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas to the committee 
amendment struck out, on page 11, line 
6, after the word “agreement,” the words 
“calling for the expenditure of more than 
$20,000 per annum.” 

The Senator from Arkansas and the 
Senate overlooked the fact that, to be 
consistent with that action, the bill 
should have been amended in like man- 
ner on page 4, lines 11 and 12, and in- 
cluding the first word in line 13, by strik- 
ing out the same language. 

The Senator from Mississippi is ad- 
vised that the committee amendment on 
page 4, line 12, striking out “$50,000” 
and inserting 820,000“, has already been 
agreed to, and that reconsideration of 
the vote by which the committee amend- 
ment was agreed to requires unanimous 
consent, for the purpose of offering an 
amendment to strike out the same words 
as were stricken out on page 11 yester- 
day afternoon, thereby making the bill 
consistent and carrying out the purposes 
of the Senate as reflected in that action. 

Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I wish to make a par- 
liamentary inquiry. First, let me say 
that I fully agree with the Senator that 
when the so-called McClellan amend- 
ment was agreed to yesterday it indi- 
cated the sense of the Senate with re- 
spect to the type of contract which 
should come to the committees in each 
House. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The provision of the 
bill to which the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi is now referring, relative to the 
agreement of the committees to certain 
contracts, was sought to be amended the 
other day by the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DIRKSEN]. His amendment was 
defeated. I believe that a motion to 
reconsider that vote was laid on the 
table. I have been told that that action 
would foreclose the proposed unanimous- 
consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair wishes to state that the motion 
was not made to lay on the table the 
motion to reconsider. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Iam sure that I speak 
for the committee when I say that in my 
judgment no member of the committee 
would object to the proposed amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment suggested 
by the Senator from Mississippi, namely, 
in line 11, after the word “agreement”, 
to strike out “calling for the expenditure 
of more than $20,000 per annum”, is 
agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Chair. 
Let me say that the suggestion for this 
change was made on behalf of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], 
who is necessarily absent from the 
Chamber at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
REcorpD will so show. 

The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO MONDAY— 
ORDER FOR CALL OF THE CALEN- 
DAR ON MONDAY 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business this eve- 
ning it stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
noon on Monday next, which is in con- 
formity with the announcement which I 
have made prior to this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from California? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, what is 
the request? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The request is 
that when the Senate completes its busi- 
ness today it stand in recess until 12 
o’clock noon on Monday next, which 
would be a recess over Good Friday and 
Easter Sunday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from California? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
have previously announced that on Mon- 
day next, when the Senate reconvenes, 
there will be only a call of the calendar 
for the consideration of measures to 
which there is no objection, beginning at 
the point where the previous call was 
concluded. The request I am about to 
make is pursuant to the prior announce- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the calendar of bills to which 
there is no objection be called on Mon- 
day, and that the call begin at the point 
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where the last call of the calendar left 
off, with order No. 1149. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Carson in the chair). Is there objection 
to the request of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
when the Senate completes the call of 
the calendar on Monday next I shall not 
be present. However, the majority 
whip, the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SALTONSTALL] will be serving for 
me as acting majority leader. I have 
discussed with him and with the minor- 
ity leader the announcement I am about 
to make. It is that after the call of the 
calendar the Senate take a recess until 
Tuesday. In other words, no controver- 
sial legislation will be brought up on 
Monday. 

On Tuesday, when the Senate recon- 
venes, it is my intention to have the Sen- 
ate consider the wool bill, which we ex- 
pect to make the unfinished business of 
the Senate later today before the Senate 
recesses until Monday. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN PUB- 
LIC BUILDINGS BY PURCHASE 
CONTRACTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6342) to amend the 
Public Building Act of 1949 to authorize 
the Administrator of General Services to 
acquire title to real property and to 
provide for the construction of certain 
public buildings thereon by executing 
purchase contracts; to extend the au- 
thority of the Postmaster General to 
lease quarters for post office purposes; 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. STENNIS. I call up the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Corpon] and myself, and I ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
at the end of line 2, it is proposed to in- 
sert the following: 


Every lease purchase contract entered into 
pursuant to this title shall provide for equal 
annual payments and the Administrator 
shall not enter into any such contract un- 
less the amount of the annual payment re- 
quired by such contract plus the aggregate 
of the annual payments required by all other 
lease purchase contracts entered into during 
the same fiscal year do not exceed the spe- 
cific limitations on such payments which 
shall be provided in appropriation acts: Pro- 
vided, That prior to July 1, 1955, a limitation 
of not to exceed $4 million is hereby estab- 
lished for such purpose. 


On page 11, between lines 15 and 16, 
title II, insert the following: 


(i) Every lease purchase contract entered 
into pursuant to this title shall provide for 
equal annual payments and the Administra- 
tor shall not enter into any such contract 
unless the amount of the annual payment 
required by such contract plus the aggre- 
gate of the annual payments required by all 
other lease purchase contracts entered into 
during the same fiscal year do not exceed 
the specific limitations on such payments 
which shall be provided in appropriation 
acts: Provided, That prior to July 1, 1955, 
a limitation of not to exceed $1 million is 
hereby established for such purpose. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as I 
said, the amendment is offered by the 
Senator from Oregon, and I join him in 
offering it. 

The Senator from Oregon is tempo- 
rarily absent from the Chamber but is 
expected to return momentarily. I shall 
take the liberty of proceeding to make a 
few brief remarks in connection with 
the amendment, with the expectation 
that the Senator from Oregon will pre- 
sent his views. I shall yield to him when 
he returns to the Chamber. 

The Senator from Mississippi feels 
that there should be a ceiling placed in 
the bill as to title I, which applies to the 
General Services Administration, and as 
to title II, which applies to the Post Of- 
fice Department. 

That is in keeping with good practices, 
The amendment which I have drawn up, 
with the intention of offering, would put 
a permanent ceiling for each year of 
operation of the act as to title I and 
as to title II. 

However, after reading the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Corpon], I decided to join 
with him in his amendment, because it 
has exactly the same purpose in view. 

It sets a definite statutory limitation 
or ceiling on the amount of money which 
can be paid out for rent under each title 
for the first year of operation, and for 
subsequent years it leaves it up to the 
Committee on Appropriations to put a 
ceiling on the amount of money which 
can be paid out for lease-purchase con- 
tracts each year. 

The reason the figure is set for the first 
year is because there will not be time 
this year for the Committee on Appro- 
priations to establish the ceiling. 

I may say for the benefit of the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. Corpon], who has 
just entered the Chamber from some 
other duty, that the Senate has reached 
the point of considering his amendment. 
The Senator from Mississippi has offered 
it on behalf of the Senator from Oregon 
and was merely making a very brief 
statement. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ore- 
gon for the presentation of his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CORDON. If the Senator will 
yield for a moment, I should like to have 
him complete his statement. I shall be 
very happy to have him do so. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate the cour- 
tesy of the Senator from Oregon. As I 
was saying, Mr. President, the limita- 
tion is placed in the amendment itself so 
far as the first year’s operation of the 
bill is concerned, because there will not 
be time for the Committee on Appropri- 
ations to consider the matter and set 
the limitation. Thereafter the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations will have time and 
will have an opportunity to study the 
subject, and it will come through in the 
orderly channels, and the limitation will 
be established at that time. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I am 
sorry that I did not have an opportunity 
to hear the complete statement of my 
friend and colleague and cosponsor, the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS], 
because I do not like to replow ground. 
However, I shall not take much time in 
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any event. The amendment was pre- 
pared and is offered because of the con- 
sidered view of its sponsors that all leg- 
islation on the Federal level should, so 
far as possible, follow a common pattern. 

It is important, Mr. President, that 
that be done insofar as it can be done, 
because the pattern of legislation, the 
pattern of administration, even as is true 
of the pattern of judicial decision, as it 
is followed in this country today, is the 
accumulated result of many years of ex- 
perience. Were it not that we could use 
the knowledge gained from the experi- 
ence of yesterday, and all our yesterdays, 
there could be no hope in this world for 
self-government. 

It is absolutely essential that we learn 
from our errors of the past, so that we 
may not duplicate them. It is essential 
that we have at hand knowledge of the 
wise action of the past, so that we may 
follow it. 

No better example of the necessity of 
proceeding in that way could be pre- 
sented to any legislative body than the 
one that is now before the Senate. Iam 
not speaking about the pending meas- 
ure. I refer to the statements which 
have been heard on the floor of the Sen- 
ate with respect to the deplorable record 
that has been made by the executive de- 
partment in connection with the Federal 
Housing Administration. 

Mr. President, the housing law was 
created hurriedly in order to meet an 
emergency, which had been created as 
the result of some 12 years of depression 
and 4 years of war. It was necessary, 
Mr. President, that housing be provided, 
and be provided immediately. We went 
to every possible extent to answer that 
need. We even went to the extent of de- 
liberately conferring by law power be- 
yond all reason. We are now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, harvesting the bitter fruit of that 
mistake. We should not today duplicate 
the mistake. 

True, we face the necessity of under- 
taking a stupendous building program to 
house agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. True, we are not in a position to 
borrow more money in great amounts 
for that purpose. True, we can bridge 
our immediate difficulties and provide 
for our immediate needs by the type of 
procedure authorized by the bill. I wish 
it to be understood that I do not oppose 
the purpose of the bill. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we must throw safeguards around 
any action by Congress which tends to 
transfer to any executive department, 
agency, or official power in any degree. 
That is essential. 

One lesson which all the weary years 
of Government have taught is that the 
great danger lies in power itself. Not 
power arrogated by an individual to him- 
self, but power after it may have come 
into being. I undertake to say, Mr. 
President, that the fact that this Nation 
has been able through the years to reach 
its present standing in the world rests to 
a very great extent upon the fact that 
our forebears so contrived that no ex- 
traordinary power could ever be exercised 
by any individual or any group in any de- 
partment or division of government. 
That was the reason for the tripartite 
departmental government concept. 
That was the reason why the power of 
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the purse was reposed in the Congress. 
And, Mr. President, that is the reason 
why my colleague from Mississippi and 
I are offering this amendment today, so 
that the power of the purse will still rest 
in the legislative department. 

The purpose of the amendments, Mr. 
President, is simple. The two amend- 
ments have exactly the same purpose. 
They are divided solely because there are 
two titles of the bill which are neces- 
sary by virtue of the existing practice of 
construction in the Post Office field be- 
ing done by that Department, and con- 
struction in the civilian field being done 
by the General Services Administration. 

As the bill came from the committee it 
carried a provision which the Public 
Works Committee believed was absolute- 
ly essential if the bill was to be favorably 
reported, namely, that there should be a 
legislative check upon the power which 
was extended to enter into contracts and, 
thereby to create on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government, obligations to pay vast 
sums of money, running over a long pe- 
riod of time. It was deemed advisable 
that such obligations should be created 
without any safeguards whatever in the 
way of review by any group, so as to as- 
sure that the contracts were made only 
after public notice, bidding, and so forth. 
The committee felt that the check should 
be simply that of requiring agreement 
between the construction body, that is, 
the General Services Administration in 
the executive department, and the two 
Committees on Public Works of the two 
Houses. 

Mr. President, that is a check. It could 
be most helpful. It might be adequate. 
But, Mr. President, we must, I think, al- 
ways have in mind that the ultimate test 
of a law is not what is being done under 
the law; the test is what can be done 
under the law. If we use that test, and, 
in using it, assume that the law may be 
maladministered or nonadministered, we 
will have a sound legal pattern. 

In this instance the step indicated by 
the committee was good, insofar as it 
went. It was irregular, however, in that 
the check was a check by a few Members 
of the two Houses, not by the total voting 
membership of the two Houses. 

There is outstanding personnel on the 
Public Works Committee of the Senate, 
and there is also outstanding personnel 
on the Public Works Committee of the 
House. I would not question that for a 
moment. I doubt, Mr. President, that 
any action taken by those two commit- 
tees in concert would ever be questioned. 
I feel, however, that the Senate and the 
House of Representatives owe to their 
membership on those two committees 
that the full House and the full Senate 
take each its share of the responsibility 
of making the check, 

The Byrd amendment, which I believe 
has been adopted, goes further in estab- 
lishing checks. It establishes standards, 
and standards are valuable. It sets up 
a condition precedent of approval by 
the Bureau of the Budget. That is help- 
ful. But, still, Mr. President, the Con- 
gress of the United States, which, in the 
last analysis, is the legislative depart- 
ment of the United States, does not pass 
upon this program as it is developed and 
carried out. This amendment simply 
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requires that that be done. It provides, 
in substance, as I am sure the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIs] advised 
the Senate before I reached the floor, 
that contracts to be entered into for 
lease-purchase of real property as in the 
bill described shall not require annual 
payment for any given year which, plus 
the aggregate of the annual payments 
on other contracts, shall exceed a speci- 
fied limitation placed in the law by the 
two Houses after consideration by the 
Appropriation Committees. 

That means that the program, in the 
ordinary course of our practice, would 
be presented to the House Committee on 
Appropriations as an expenditure pro- 
gram. That committee would deter- 
mine the extent to which the program 
properly could fit into the financial pro- 
gram of the United States Government, 
considering all the other commitments 
of the Government, and considering the 
time element. The House committee 
then would adopt the program as sub- 
mitted, or it would adopt a smaller pro- 
gram, or it would refuse to adopt any 
program. 

The matter then would be reported by 
the Committee on Appropriations to the 
floor of the House, and there it would 
be debated. Those in favor of the bill 
would have their day in court. The com- 
mittee itself would be heard, and the 
whole House would pass judgment. 

The bill then would come to the Sen- 
ate, and the same procedure would be 
followed in this body. 

The construction agency, General 
Services Administration, supported by 
whatever agencies needed the particular 
improvements or real property, would 
come before the Senate committee and 
make its case. It would correct any 
statements which had been misunder- 
stood, and would supply any other facts 
which it felt the committee should have. 
Another committee of Congress, the Sen- 
ate Committee on Appropriations, would 
then review the matter. It would take 
action and recommend a figure to the 
Senate, where again the matter would 
be debated. 

If, as a result of the Senate’s action 
there was provided a figure different 
from that of the House or there were 
other differences, then in conference 
there would be reconciliation, there 
would be a decision, and the action of 
the conferees, in turn, would go to the 
two Houses. The final action, of course, 
would require approval by the President 
of the United States. 

In this way, Mr. President, we would 
be not only retaining the power of the 
purse but we would be saying to the 
Members of Congress at this time and at 
all future times that one of their obliga- 
tions is to ride herd in supervision of the 
program, a program which conceivably 
could go not only as high as $3 billion 
but I suspect could go far beyond that. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield in connection with the 
figures? 

Mr. CORDON. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I have in my hand a 
statement from official sources showing 
the amounts paid by the General Serv- 
ices Administration each year for rents 
and leases. The total estimated figure 
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shown for the fiscal year 1955 is $43 mil- 
lion so the Senator’s amendment would 
provide a little less than 10 percent of 
the amount which is currently being paid 
annually for rented property. That is a 
generous figure, I should think—certain- 
ly generous enough—and it will not ham- 
per the program in the least. 

I desire to have the Senator’s com- 
ments on certain other facts. From the 
Post Office Department the estimated 
rent and lease figure for the fiscal year 
1955 is $37.4 million. The Senator’s 
amendment would permit only $1 mil- 
lion. But, as I understand, there has 
been a conference with the Post Office 
Department representatives. Would the 
Senator from Oregon cover those two 
points? 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi is correct. The $1 million figure 
was deemed by responsible officials with- 
in the Post Office Department to be ade- 
quate for the first year of the operation 
of the act. The $4 million figure was 
deemed to be adequate by the General 
Services Administration. Neither figure 
is anything more than a “guesstimate” 
for the first year of the operation of a 
new program, an utterly new departure 
in the matter of administrative and ap- 
propriative law in the United States. 

Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Oregon adds 
another restriction to the bill. It does 
not eliminate any of the features in- 
volved in the bill, does it? 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator from 
California is correct. . 

Mr. KUCHEL. As I understand, it is 
not the intention of the Senator from 
Oregon to eliminate any of the restric- 
tions now in the bill, but to include this 
one in addition. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator is correct, 
although I would be less than frank if I 
did not add to my answer the thought 
that I believe that in conference some of 
the restrictions could be avoided by a 
more careful study of all of them, and 
the application only of those which can 
be integrated and which will serve the 
purpose of providing appropriate re- 
straint. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I think that by inad- 
vertence an error has crept into the 
amendment on page 2, line 9. Should 
not the word “Administrator,” by unani- 
mous consent, be changed to Postmas- 
ter General?” 

Mr. CORDON. That change should 
be made, if the Postmaster General ac- 
tually, under the terms of the bill, would 
be handling the construction; yes. 

Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. It seems to me that 
$4 million in rent for 1 year is a rather 
large figure within itself. Would the 
Senator from Oregon venture an esti- 
mate of what he thinks, based on all the 
facts he has before him, he should rec- 
ommend to the Committee on Appro- 
priations as the amount which should 
be fixed as an annual limitation? 

Mr. CORDON. The senior Senator 
from Oregon, assuming this sort of lan- 
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guage to be in the law, and assuming the 
passage of the bill, would approach the 
matter substantially in this wise: The 
Committee on Appropriations should 
ask the construction division of the exe- 
cutive department for a statement of an 
overall program, such a program as 
would, over a reasonable period of years, 
develop the sort of adequate quarters 
which the Government needs. Taking 
into consideration the quarters now 
used, the executive department could 
submit an estimate of its needs for other 
buildings, the rate of rental, and so 
forth, and work out a sound program. 

After the committee has received the 
overall, basic information essential to 
a sound program, and having worked it 
out, let that be the pattern for future 
years. 

I am not deluding myself at all, as my 
colleague knows. On more than one oc- 
casion we have had a program worked 
out in the Committee on Appropriations, 
and it has gone awry. We have had 
many such programs. This one also 
might not be followed. But I am certain 
of one thing. If error creeps in, it will 
be in favor of the financial stability of 
the Government, and not against it. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Isincerely appreciate 
the statement which the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon has just 
made in regard to some of the restric- 
tions which have been placed in the bill. 
I am greatly interested in the proposed 
legislation. I earnestly hope that Con- 
gress will approve it and that it will 
become law. 

I have been fearful that so many re- 
strictions have been written into the bill 
in the past few days that the bill may 
be inoperative. In view of the state- 
ment just made by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon, to the effect 
that the committee of conference would 
no doubt have an opportunity to check 
on the restrictions contained in the bill 
and agree to a measure that will be help- 
ful to the Government, my fears have 
been somewhat allayed. 

I think the bill has great possibilities, 
Personally, I cannot conceive of the 
Federal Government continuously spend- 
ing millions of dollars annually for ren- 
tals, while not making any effort to pro- 
vide a program which would give the 
Government an equity in any of the 
buildings. While I appreciate the steps 
that have been taken, I have been greatly 
concerned about the restrictions. In 
view of the statement that has been 
made by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon, I am hopeful that the 
committee of the conference will report a 
satisfactory type of bill. 

Mr. CORDON. I thank the Senator 
from Kansas. I join with him in the 
views he has expressed. 

Mr. President, with the consent of my 
cosponsor, I amend our proposed amend- 
ment, on page 2, line 9, by deleting the 
word “Administrator” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Postmaster General.” 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I shall 
not detain the Senate. I believe the 
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Senate is ready to vote on the amend- 
ment. 

I wish to say, though, as a member 
of the Committee on Public Works who 
voted for the bill without any ceiling 
being provided, on further consideration 
I am firmly convinced that there ought 
to be a definite ceiling placed in the bill. 
The Senate is discussing what will be 
taken to conference and what may come 
back from conference. I do not desire 
to tangle the bill with a lot of unnec- 
essary restrictions as such, but I cer- 
tainly hope that if the amendment is 
adopted, it will be taken very seriously 
by the Senate conferees as one of the 
major points to be insisted upon in con- 
ference with Members of the House. 

Mr. President, I think the facts con- 
cerning the bill are before the Senate, 
and I yield the floor. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, when 
the Committee on Public Works was at- 
tempting to add to and to perfect the 
bill as it passed the House, there was 
a feeling that there should be a series 
of restrictions on the authority granted. 
That question has been pretty generally 
discussed on the floor of the Senate. 
There was an overwhelming feeling in 
the committee that the same type of 
restriction which now applies in the case 
of the Department of Defense should 
be provided by this bill, and so we 
adopted the language “come into agree- 
ment” with the Committees on Public 
Works. 

On the floor of the Senate a question 
was raised some days ago as to whether 
the Senate should agree to the amend- 
ment adopted by the committee. The 
Senate, by a vote of 60 to 8, stood by 
the committee and the restrictions which 
the committee had written into the bill. 

I believe there is much merit in the 
position taken by the Senators from 
Oregon and Mississippi in regard to the 
amendment now proposed, and I think 
it ought to be considered and adopted 
by the Senate, but it should not be taken 
to conference, Mr. President, with the 
idea that it may be used to eliminate the 
restriction which the Senate, by a yea- 
and-nay vote, chose to adopt. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, offered by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Corpon] for 
himself and the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. STENNIS]. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 


THE GENERAL MOTORS TANK 
CONTRACT 


Mr. KEFAUVER obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Tennessee may yield to 
me in order that I may suggest the 
absence of a quorum, without his losing 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
long-abiding conflict in southeast Asia 
now threatens to destroy the precarious 
balance between stalemated peace and 
world war. 

The President and certain officials of 
his administration obviously have under- 
taken a program to educate our people 
to the dangers of the immediate future, 
It is wise that they should do this, al- 
though it is perhaps unfortunate that 
they have not undertaken it before. 

Mr. Roscoe Drummond, of the New 
York Herald Tribune, put it this way the 
other day: 

If the Government is to get support for 
what needs to be done to avert calamity 
in Indochina, then the administration will 
have to trust the people with the facts. My 
impression is that the American public is 
not afraid to face the facts and that some 
administration officials had better be afraid 
to face the people if they don’t deal more 
openly with the facts. 


If we use the facts at hand, we need 
not be caught in a state of psychological 
and physical unpreparedness, whatever 
might be our lot in the weeks and months 
to come. 

To solve the problems presented to the 
free world by Indochina, the so-called 
New Look in defense and diplomacy is 
not enough. I think the American peo- 
ple are getting a little tired of this con- 
troversy over the Old Look versus the 
New Look. What the people of this 
country want is a Good Look—a sound, 
sensible appraisal of the Indochina situ- 
ation upon which to base necessary 
action. And I think they will demand a 
sound preparedness production program 
here at home, too. 

For several months, I have been giv- 
ing considerable study to a highly impor- 
tant phase of our armed preparedness: 
the procurement of tanks for the Army. 

I am discussing this matter not only 
because of the importance of tanks in 
connection with our Defense Establish- 
ment, but because I believe the principle 
represented in tank procurement is im- 
portant in connection with the general 
procurement having to do with our 
Armed Forces. 

I thought it was most alarming when 
the Army announced last September 
that it was awarding a $208,000,000 con- 
tract to Fisher Body, a General Motors 
Corp. subsidiary, for the exclusive pro- 
duction of M48 tanks. 

The General Motors Cadillac branch 
already is making light tanks for our 
Armed Forces. Soon the General Mo- 
tors Corp. or its subsidiaries will be the 
only producers manufacturing tanks for 
the Armed Forces of the United States. 

It was announced that the General 
Motors bid on the M-48 contract was 10 
percent below that of the next lowest 
bidder, the Chrysler Corp. Tank con- 
tracts formerly were held by General 
Motors, Chrysler, the Ford Motor Co., 
and the American Locomotive Co., at 
Schenectady, N. Y., although the Ford 
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Motor Co. and the American Locomotive 
Co. have been out of the tank business 
for several months. 

Feeling that it was a dangerous policy 
to concentrate so much defense business 
in one company—a company that al- 
ready is producing 50 percent of the Na- 
tion’s automobiles, and has billions of 
dollars’ worth of Government con- 
tracts—I asked the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee to schedule 
a hearing on the proposed M-48 tank 
contract. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL], the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, graciously 
assented, and various interested parties, 
including the Army, were notified that 
the hearing was to be held on January 29. 

When the hearing opened, one of the 
first things we discovered was that the 
contract had been signed on the pre- 
vious day, January 28. That action, 
which the Army insisted was pure coin- 
cidence, struck me as a deliberate show 
of contempt for a prerogative of the 
Congress in an area in which Congress 
had a legitimate interest. The repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Defense 
knew, for weeks in advance, that the 
hearing was scheduled on the question 
of the wisdom of the policy of placing all 
our tank production orders in one com- 
pany; and in the face of the approach- 
ing hearing on that very important sub- 
ject matter, they finally signed the con- 
tract the day before they came to the 
hearing—apparently feeling they could 
terminate the consideration or the hear- 
ing very quickly by simply saying the 
order was already an accomplished fact. 

During that hearing, and at a subse- 
quent one on March 11, the Army plead- 
ed economy as justification for putting 
all of our tank-defense eggs in one cor- 
porate basket. Both the Under Secre- 
tary and the Deputy Under Secretary 
of the Army testified that the Defense 
Department would save $18 million by 
placing the contract with General 
Motors. 

Mr. President, I think it can be con- 
clusively shown that, in the long run, 
that is very false economy, indeed. 

Analysis of the contracts shows that 
Chrysler was low on overhead, low on 
labor, and low on profit, but high on 
materials. A big difference between the 
General Motors bid and the Chrysler 
Corp. bid was in what they had to pay 
for the parts going into the assembly 
of the tanks. General Motors was going 
to make a larger profit than the Chrysler 
Corp. would make. General Motors’ 
labor costs would be higher, and their 
overhead would be higher, but they were 
able to obtain certain component parts 
at a cheaper price than the Chrysler 
Corp. had to pay for them. To some 
extent, at least, this situation results 
from the fact that some parts of the 
tank, by Government specification, must 
be obtained from General Motors sub- 
sidiaries, which bid one price to the par- 
ent body, and another to a competitor. 

In other words, a part of the differ- 
ence arose because of the fact that sub- 
sidiaries of General Motors would sell to 
General Motors at a price cheaper than 
the one at which they would sell to the 
Chrysler Corp. In my opinion, that 
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situation raises a very serious question 
as to whether by means of this exclu- 
sive contract, the Government is en- 
couraging a violation of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. 

Mr. President, we know that under the 
Robinson-Patman Act a producer is not 
supposed to sell to a subsidiary, or vice 
versa, at a price cheaper than the price 
charged to a competitor. Of course, 
there are certain exceptions. 

On the other hand, certain earmarks 
indicate that by allowing General Mo- 
tors’ subsidiaries to sell to the Fisher 
Body Co. at a price lower than the one 
at which they sell to the Chrysler Corp. 
the Government itself is condoning or 
participating in a violation of the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act, which the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Department 
of Justice are required by statute to 
enforce. 

Mr. President, during the hearings be- 
fore the Armed Services Committee on 
this very important matter, I also 
brought up the question of whether the 
Army had considered that it might be 
contributing to bringing about a mo- 
nopoly position on the part of General 
Motors—that is to say, whether the 
armed services, by placing all the tank 
contracts in General Motors, along with 
billions of dollars’ worth of other con- 
tracts, were themselves bringing about a 
situation whereby General Motors might 
find itself in violation of the Sherman 
antitrust law. The Assistant Secretary 
of the Department of Defense and the 
counselor and the other representatives 
of the Department were asked whether 
they had considered such a possible vio- 
lation of the Robinson-Patman Act and 
the Sherman antitrust law. They said 
they had not even considered it. 

However, Mr. President, we know that 
under the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, particularly in the Aluminum 
Co. case, which was decided by a spe- 
cial court set up because so many mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court were disquali- 
fied to sit on that case, and also under 
the Supreme Court’s decisions in the 
American Tobacco Co. case and in many 
other cases, there is considerable ques- 
tion as to whether General Motors is 
getting itself into such a position that it 
will be in violation of the antitrust laws 
of the Nation. 

Mr. President, very little attention was 
paid to the assertion I made in connec- 
tion with the monopoly matter at the 
hearings a month or 6 weeks ago. How- 
ever, I notice that, according to an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch of today, April 15, 
apparently the Department of Justice is 
also concerned about the approaching 
monopoly position of General Motors, I 
read from the dispatch: 

WASHINGTON, April 10.—Justice Depart- 
ment antitrust experts who have been look- 
ing into various phases of the automobile 
business said today they may be able to 


decide within 60 days whether court action 
will be taken. 

Assistant Attorney General Stanley M. 
Barnes, who heads the Antitrust Division, 
said that “the Department is genuinely con- 
cerned about the concentration of produc- 
tion in General Motors and Ford, and the 
loss of business to other manufacturers, par- 
ticularly the independents.” 
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“We are certainly interested in figures 
which show a continuing shift to Ford and 
GM, which indicates that they are moving 
toward a monopoly position.” 

Barnes declined to discuss the nature of 
possible litigation being studied, but indi- 
cated that it would not take the form of a 
monopoly suit, 


From the figures it does not appear 
that the Ford Motor Co. is getting any 
large amount of Government business. 
The facts are that contracts such as the 
tank contracts are being taken away 
from Ford and concentrated in General 
Motors, 

The situation is very unusual. The 
Department of Justice is seriously con- 
sidering whether General Motors is now 
in violation of the antitrust laws, and 
studying the question whether court ac- 
tion should be taken; and yet the chief 
violator in connection with placing Gen- 
eral Motors in that position is the Gov- 
ernment itself, which is canceling con- 
tracts with other companies right and 
left and giving them to General Motors, 
placing all the tank production contracts 
with 1 company—all the eggs in 1 basket. 

I point out again that, come July 1, 
unless this very dangerous, and I think 
wrong, policy is terminated, the Cadil- 
lac division of General Motors will be 
making all our light tanks, and the 
Fisher Body Co. division will be making 
all the medium tanks. That will be all 
the tanks we are manufacturing. So 
certainly as to tank production, there 
will be not a 60-percent monopoly, not a 
50-percent monopoly, but a 100-percent 
monopoly in the manufacture of tanks 
for the Government of the United States. 

I wonder what position the Govern- 
ment will be in if, in connection with fu- 
ture tank contracts, it wishes to follow a 
policy of placing contracts on competi- 
tive bids. The Government itself is dry- 
ing up all possible competition with Gen- 
eral Motors in connection with future 
bidding for the production of tanks. 
Chrysler officials testified before the 
Senate Armed Services Committee 
that once they are out of tank produc- 
tion, as will be the case in a very few 
weeks, it will be impossible for them or 
any other corporation in the United 
States to bid competitively against Gen- 
eral Motors on tanks. 

So, Mr. President, the Government it- 
self is bringing about a situation in which 
no other manufacturer will be able to bid 
on the future production of tanks. 

Mr. President, I have no interest in 
Chrysler getting an Army contract and 
T have no animosity toward General Mo- 
tors. But Iam very interested that this 
country not be left holding the sack in 
the event of an all-out defense emer- 
gency. 

Up until this month tank production 
in this country had a relatively broad 
base. Components of tanks were manu- 
factured in numerous plants widely scat- 
tered across the Nation. Chrysler itself 
had suppliers operating in 39 States, in- 
cluding Tennessee. The tanks them- 
selves were assembled in fewer plants, 
including the giant Chrysler Delaware 
plant at Newark, Del. More than 400 
small independent companies in 39 
States were making parts for the Chrys- 
ler tank, which was assembled at Newark, 
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Del. I have before me the list. Many 
of them are in Massachusetts, many in 
Pennsylvania, and in other States of the 
Union. Many of these small companies 
will have to go out of business or sub- 
stantially curtail their operations if the 
Government follows the very unwise pol- 
icy of placing all its tank production 
with one mammoth company. 

This broad source of supply is now be- 
ing dried up. General Motors subcon- 
tracts are being placed in fewer plants 
over a less widespread area, and our 
entire supply of M-48 tanks is being 
assembled at the Fisher Body plant at 
Grand Blanc, Mich. Primary units for 
tank assembly—the hulls and turrets— 
are also being fully processed there so 
that one bomb hit could wipe out the 
whole tank program of this Nation. 

Grand Blanc, I might add, is located 
in what was described by the Depart- 
ment of Defense as a target area in case 
of enemy attack. Yet at the January 
hearing of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee high Army officials, including the 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, the 
Chief of Ordnance, and all the tank ex- 
perts of the Army who were present, 
frankly said they did not know at the 
time the contract was signed whether 
Grand Blanc was in a target zone or not. 
Even more puzzling, one of the officers 
seemed to have an idea that the Chrysler 
assembly plant was somewhere in New 
Jersey instead of in Delaware. The 
Chrysler plant was not, incidentally, in 
a defense-designated target area. 

The Army has made a great deal of its 
intention to preserve the closed-out 
plants of Chrysler and the Chrysler sup- 
pliers by a process of mothballing. Al- 
though it is not, I think, their inten- 
tion, they have left the impression that 
they could press a button and all of these 
plants could be clapped into storage and 
put away in mothballs. Then, if they 
later had to, they could press another 
button and the plants could immedi- 
ately snap into full operation again. As 
we all know, nothing could be further 
from the truth. 

Mothballing of production facilities is 
a long, tedious, and expensive proposi- 
tion. It was testified at the March 11 
hearing that it would cost approxi- 
mately $4.6 million to mothball equip- 
ment in the Chrysler plants, although 
that does not include the Government- 
owned, Chrysler-operated plant at New 
Orleans, La. It was further testified that 
it would cost about $7.5 million to rein- 
stall the equipment should an emergency 
arise. The Chief of the Army’s National 
Production Division, Ordnance Tank- 
Automotive Center, Detroit, concurred in 
these estimates. 

In addition, the Army would have to 
pay Chrysler about $500,000 a year to 
maintain the facilities and storage of 
the mothballed equipment. 

So, Mr. President, the cost of moth- 
balling, the cost of bringing the equip- 
ment out of mothballs in the event of a 
national emergency, and the cost of 
keeping it in storage would amount to 
more than the savings claimed by the 
Government as represented by the dif- 
ference between the bid of Chrysler and 
that of General Motors. 
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I have been informed that the Ameri- 
can Steel Foundries at East Chicago, 
Ind., were built during World War II to 
produce tank hulls and turrets at a cost 
of $18 million. When the Korea crisis 
arose in 1950, the foundries were re- 
habilitated at a cost of $27 million; $9 
million more than the original cost. 
That is an example of what it costs to 
get this kind of equipment out of moth- 
balls. That does not include the cost 
of putting the facilities in mothballs in 
the first place, nor the storage costs dur- 
ing the interim years. 

The Birdsboro Steel Foundry in Penn- 
Sylvania, whose plight was described to 
the Armed Services Committee by the 
very distinguished Representative from 
Reading, Pa., Mr. GEORGE RHODES, cost $7 
million to build during World War II for 
the Navy. To vake it out of mothballs 
and convert it to the production of tank 
hulls and turrets has cost $32 million to 
date; and the rehabilitation is not yet 
complete after 2 years. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that 
there is a very serious omission in these 
mothballing plans, Neither the Army, 
nor General Motors, nor Chrysler, nor 
the United States Senate can mothball 
the trained personnel necessary to oper- 
ate closed-out plants. When the lights 
go out of those plants, the work force 
goes, If the employees are lucky, they 
find jobs in other industries. Some will 
go back to the farms. At any rate, they 
will not be left standing around waiting 
for the Army to push that button. Very 
little is going to happen, I am afraid, at 
a time when we need tanks most. 

Added to the cost—which is a charge 
on the Government—for mothballing 
and for storing and for getting the 
plants out of mothballs in the event of 
an emergency, there are also the sizable 
unemployment benefits which are being 
paid to the workers not only at Newark, 
Del., who are out of employment as a 
result of the cancellation of the con- 
tracts, but to the employees in 39 other 
States of the Union at the various as- 
sembly plants, who are drawing unem- 
ployment benefits, usually one-fourth or 
one-fifth of the amount of pay they get 
when they are working, but a substan- 
tial amount nevertheless. This situa- 
tion, Mr. President, is contributing sub- 
stantially to unemployment in the 
Nation. 

Why would it not be better to allow 
both companies to continue making a 
limited number of tanks, so as to give 
employment to a substantial number of 
these workers, and thus keep two lines 
of supply open, both of which could be 
put into full operation if and when a 
greater emergency should come? 

In addition to the millions that must 
be spent to get these plants back into 
shape, it will take many precious months 
to get the wheels humming in capacity 
production. A Chrysler official has tes- 
tified that it would take about 16 months 
to attain capacity production after the 
signal to demothball is given, assuming 
that personnel is available. Again the 
Army concurs. 

There is no doubt that it will take 16 
months to get the equipment out of 
mothballs and back into production. 
Yet we are running a very grave risk of 
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having the one assembly line we have in 
operation knocked out, without any 
other assembly line being able to get 
into full production within 16 months. 
We might lose a conflict in that length 
of time. 

There are certain vitally important 
pieces of equipment that are needed in 
tank production which cannot be moth- 
balled. 

Heat-treating systems used in foun- 
dries producing tank castings cannot be 
upended and taken into storage. If they 
are torn out, they become nothing more 
than scrap bricks and twisted wire. 
Sand-handling systems would be little 
more than junk, once removed from the 
line of operations. I think the cost of 
this equipment should have entered into 
the Army’s calculations of economy in 
awarding an exclusive contract to Gen- 
eral Motors. 

I do not know if anyone has yet been 
able to determine how many millions of 
dollars the Government is going to lose, 
or that American businessmen are going 
to lose, in tax amortization certificates, 
because of the Army’s action. 

Faced with the need of widening our 
defense production base 2 or 3 years 
ago, the Government granted to the sup- 
pliers millions of dollars worth of tax 
amortization. Up to now, only a rela- 
tively minor percentage of that amount 
has been written off. 

Mr. President, I know of one foundry 
in Chattanooga, Tenn., which was asked 
to go into the business and to buy equip- 
ment and to take equipment from the 
Army in order to be in a position to 
supply hulls for the Chrysler operation, 
and the foundry was given a rapid tax 
amortization. The owners of the 
foundry were told that the contract 
would extend over a long period of time. 
Yet before the contract had run for even 
2 years the Government reversed its 
policy, deprived the foundry of the op- 
portunity to produce, and placed all tank 
production in one place. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am very happy to 
yield to my colleague, the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I heard the able Senator 
use the expression “whittle away” in 
describing the action of the Defense De- 
partment. Does he not believe that 
whittle away rather understates the 
policy and the effect of the policy? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; I certainly 
agree with my colleague. I was merely 
trying to state the situation a little more 
mildly, I suppose, than it really is. 

What happened is that with an ax the 
Government has entirely cut away the 
production of tanks, with the exception 
of those manufactured by one corpora- 
tion, and has completely reversed a policy 
that has been followed for a long period 
of time. 

I may say to my distinguished col- 
league from Tennessee that the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, of which the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] is chairman, the Senate 
Small Business Committee, and the 
House Small Business Committee, and 
every committee which has considered 
the subject of production for the armed 
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services of the Nation, both committees 
of Congress and committees made up in 
the executive department, and the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, have as a result 
of their detailed study of defense produc- 
tion, stated as a principle, that we should 
try to have as many suppliers as pos- 
sible, spread out the contracts as widely 
as can be done, and keep in operation 
several production lines manufacturing 
the same product. 

That is a wise policy. It has been con- 
sidered legislatively and executively for 
many years. The wisdom of it is ap- 
parent. By following it the Government 
can get a better price, because there is 
competition. In this case there will be 
no competition; it will all be either Gen- 
eral Motors, or else. 

We know that General Motors would 
be very gracious in its price to the Gov- 
ernment. However, I believe the profit 
of General Motors last year was the larg- 
est in the history of any corporation in 
the world. 

Mr. President, we simply cannot place 
ourselves in the position of having only 
one supplier. We are also interested in 
connection with our defense work in pro- 
moting more business for the small- 
business men, instead of building up one 
giant corporation. 

Of course, the subject of the defense 
of our country comes into consideration. 
If we have a wide base of defense, in the 
event one industrial area is knocked out 
other areas can go into faster operation. 

All of this, I will say to my colleague 
from Tennessee, has been reversed. In 
the case of tank production the tend- 
ency now is to take away the contracts 
from all competitors and give them to 
one corporation, General Motors. 

I think the Congress ought to deter- 
mine what is going to happen to the re- 
mainder of those tax amortization cer- 
tificates, inasmuch as this whole prob- 
lem has arisen because of the Defense 
Department’s determination to whittle 
away our production base and concen- 
trate more and more production con- 
tracts in fewer and fewer companies in 
limited areas. 

In January 1953, the Office of Defense 
Mobilization published its procurement 
policies regarding tanks. That was dur- 
ing this administration. The ODM rec- 
ommended that contracts be spread 
across industry as wide as possible; that 
prime contractors make use of subcon- 
tractors; that contracts be placed with 
a view to the availability of manpower; 
that the fullest use be made of small 
business concerns; and that the produc- 
tion base be broadened as much as pos- 
sible. 

The recommendation of the ODM in 
January 1953 was substantially the same 
as that which it has been making for 
many years. 

Mr. President, Congress has passed 
bills and resolutions, and during the last 
war it formed a Small Business Corpora- 
tion, a special agency set up in Wash- 
ington, all for the express purpose of 
forcing the Defense Department to buy 
more from small independent producers 
and to broaden its base for the procure- 
ment of supplies. That policy, Mr. Pres- 
ident, has been cast aside, and in the 
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case of tank production has been de- 
parted from completely. 

The reduction of the tank production 
base seems to me to be an unfortunate 
departure from those wise procurement 
policies. 

If it is the Defense Department's policy 
to award contracts to the lowest qualified 
bidders, I believe that it should apply 
equally to all branches of the armed 
services. Demonstrably, it has not been 
so applied. 

It is unusual when the Department 
makes it applicable to General Motors, 
but when exactly the same situation ap- 
plies with respect to other manufac- 
turers, the Department has sometimes, 
for strategic reasons and reason of sup- 
ply, and for the purpose of keeping the 
supply lines open, awarded contracts to 
other than the lowest bidder. 

For instance, the Navy last February 
awarded a $53 million contract to the 
Quincy Shipyard of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Quincy, Mass., for 3 destroyers. 
Yet the Bath Iron Works in Bath, Maine, 
had underbid the firm by $6.5 million. 
The Secretary of the Navy, now the 
Under Secretary of Defense, justified the 
award of the contract to the higher bid- 
der on the ground that it was in the na- 
tional interest to keep the Quincy yards 
in operation. 

I submit, Mr. President, that it is also 
in the national interest, particularly in 
these critical months, to keep more than 
one line of tank production in opera- 
tion, even at a minimum rate of pro- 
duction. 

Mr. President, on the floor of the Sen- 
ate the distinguished senior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] pointed 
out the inconsistency between irrevo- 
cably awarding the tank contract to 
General Motors Corp. because the price 
bid by that corporation was a little bit 
lower, even though, considering all the 
other factors the cost was greater, and 
what was done in connection with the 
destroyer matter. 

On March 23, there appeared a news 
story in the Scripps-Howard newspapers 
telling what the Senator from Delaware 
thought about this question. I read: 
DEFENSE HEAD ASSAILED ron CONTRACT AWARD 

(By Chester Potter) 

WASHINGTON, March 23.—Senator JOHN J. 
WILLIAMS, Republican, Delaware, declared to- 
day that Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson 
and his subordinates awarded a destroyer 
contract through an unbusinesslike proce- 
dure which they would never have condoned 
in their own private business. 

The contract was granted to the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. for construction of three de- 
stroyers at its Quincy, Mass., shipyard. The 
low bidder was the Bath Iron Works, Bath, 
Maine, which offered to do the job for $6,545,- 
040 less than Bethlehem. 

“I am asking the Senate Armed Services 
and Appropriations Committees to give rec- 
ognition to this unnecessary waste of the 
taxpayers’ money,” Senator WILLIAMs said. 

He obviously was riled by the difference in 
Defense Department procedure in this case 
from that used recently in awarding a tank 
contract which eventually went to the Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. 

Senator WIILTANts said the Defense De- 
partment granted the Chrysler Corp. a con- 
tract to build tanks at its Newark, Del., 
plant. 
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“However, new bids were called for, and, 
according to the Defense Department, the 
Detroit plant of General Motors underbid 
the Delaware Chrysler plant by approximate- 
ly 10 percent,” Senator WiILLIAMs said. 

Early in February, the Senator said, he 
learned that the destroyer contract was not 
going to the lowest bidder, as the tank con- 
tract had. He wrote Secretary Wilson, ask- 
ing for an explanation. 

“On March 8, I received a reply from R. H. 
Folger, the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
in which he confirmed the award of the 
three destroyers to the Quincy shipyard at 
a $6,545,040 premium over the lowest bid, 
and in the same letter he made a feeble 
attempt to justify such unbusinesslike pro- 
cedure,” Senator WILLIAMS said. 

Mr. Folger’s letter said the Navy had de- 
parted from its customary practice in award- 
ing bids to the lowest bidder in order to 
maintain the capacity and skills of the 
Quincy shipyard which are considered essen- 
tial in the event of a full-scale emergency. 


Mr. President, we may one day need a 
great many tanks in a hurry. It has 
been stated that our needs would be no 
fewer than 2,000 tanks a month in the 
event of all-out mobilization. General 
Motors’ Grand Blanc plant could not 
possibly produce this number of tanks, 
nor could their foundries supply the 
castings for that amount of tanks. And 
it would take, as I mentioned before, 16 
months at least to get the mothballed 
plants back into production. 

Mr. President, we should consider this 
question while there is still time. The 
Chrysler plants and the plants of their 
subcontractors have not yet gone into 
“mothballs,” but that time is imminent. 
The Army should carefully consider the 
situation. It should continue the manu- 
facturing plants at Newark, Del., and at 
Grand Blanc, Mich. It would save 
money by so doing. It would be looking 
more adequately after the security of the 
Nation. It would be shooting squarely 
with all the subcontractors who were 
told by the Defense Department to in- 
stall facilities, and who did install them, 
and yet, within less than 2 years after- 
ward, the Government canceled their 
contracts. The Army should do the 
right thing for all the employees of such 
plants throughout the United States; 
otherwise, they will have to get out of 
the tank business, move elsewhere to 
seek new jobs, and perhaps go back to 
the farms, Many of these men have 
bought homes at Newark, Del. There is 
quite a housing project located there. 
In other cities where subcontracts have 
been let many workers have bought 
homes, and they will be forced out of 
employment and will have to give up 
their homes. The Government also will 
suffer a loss. 

Where the security of our country is 
involved, I believe our people would 
gladly bear the cost of having too many 
tanks rather than too few. We would 
be very silly indeed to lose ourselves in a 
whirlwind of budgets and ledgers in a 
time of national crisis, out of which 
could come our destruction. 

I hope this Congress will insist on a 
sound defense-procurement policy, now 
as well as in the months ahead. Every 
day the present policy remains in effect 
oe Soe the threat to the national 
Safety. 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Before my colleague 
finishes his excellent address, I wonder if 
he will advise the Senate how he can 
measure the danger of involvement in 
war, which we apparently face, in view 
of the program of chopping off the base 
of national defense. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I appreciate very 
much my colleague bringing up that 
point. We all know that every day we 
seem to be getting closer and closer to a 
conflict in the Far East. Little progress 
was made at the Berlin Conference, and 
the prospects for settlement at the Ge- 
neva Conference are dim indeed. The 
danger to this country is increasing 
rather than decreasing. As my colleague 
has said, it is very difficult to justify a 
policy of cutting off a supply line in con- 
nection with tanks and cutting down our 
procurement program in the face of 
what the administration, the President 
of the United States, the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Dulles, and the Secretary of 
Defense, Mr. Wilson, have said with ref- 
erence to these dangerous and perilous 
times. We must be prepared for any 
emergency. 

Mr. President, this tank proposition is 
the most short-sighted and ill-advised 
step that has been taken. I say to my 
colleague from Tennessee that it repre- 
sents a trend in the Defense Department. 
It reverses everything for which we have 
worked and for which Congress has 
stood through all these years. It re- 
verses the trend of trying to have a broad 
base, with a number of small independ- 
ent companies producing tanks and 
other equipment for war production, by 
placing all of our eggs in one basket, even 
though the Government by so doing may 
force out of business hundreds of small 
manufacturers, and thus make our en- 
tire tank production facilities vulnerable 
to the point of being knocked out by one 
attack. The Government, by taking this 
action may be forcing General Motors 
itself into an outright violation of the 
Antitrust Act, which Mr. Barnes, the 
Assistant Attorney General in charge of 
antitrust enforcement, is now consider- 
ing. I think already the Government 
has joined hands in allowing General 
Motors Corp. to violate the Robinson- 
Patman Act, which the Department itself 
must enforce. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iam very happy to 
yield to the senior Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I might say that we 
in Delaware are familiar with the case, 
in that, as the Senator knows, it devel- 
oped in my State. At the time the con- 
tract was canceled, the congressional 
delegation from Delaware took up the 
question with Secretary of Defense 
Wilson. We pointed out the probable 
danger in concentrating all tank pro- 
duction in one area. However, we re- 
ceived a reply that the Department had 
given consideration to that factor and 
did not consider it to be a sufficient offset 
to the fact that the tanks could be pur- 
chased cheaper in Detroit. We, as a 
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delegation, supported the Secretary in 
that position, even though at the time 
it meant a reduction in employment in 
our area. 

However, months later we found that 
the Department of Defense had awarded 
a contract for some destroyers to a ship- 
yard in Boston, although at the time they 
had a lower bid from a shipbuilder in 
Maine. The increased cost over the 
lowest bid was approximately $8 million. 

I reported that to Secretary Wilson, 
telling him I could not reconcile his 
statement to the Delaware congressional 
delegation, to the effect that economy 
was the sole consideration and that all 
contracts would be awarded on the basis 
of the lowest bids, with his decision to 
award the contract for destroyers to a 
shipyard in Boston, even though that 
meant an increase in cost of $8 million 
or $10 million. 

I asked Secretary Wilson if he would 
try to reconcile those 2 decisions, or 
at least to apply the same rule to the 
other 47 States which he had applied to 
Delaware. Thus far I have been unable 
to obtain an answer from him in ex- 
planation of that situation. I do not 
think those two decisions can be justified. 
In the beginning, he said he intended to 
insist upon letting contracts to the lowest 
bidder. I could understand that, and I 
would support him in such a position, 
Yet I cannot understand why he has not 
enforced the rule in awarding contracts 
throughout the entire 48 States. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I believe his correspondence al- 
ready has been placed in the RECORD. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. I should like 
to have the Senator from Tennessee in- 
corporate in the REcorp my last letter to 
Secretary Wilson, dated March 22, in 
which I complained of this situation. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Did not the entire 
congressional delegation from Delaware 
join in sending this letter? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; we were unani- 
mous in our objection to the procedure 
followed by the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The objection on 
the part of the congressional delegation 
from Delaware was to the effect that 
while they regretted the cancellation of 
the tank contract at Newark, Del, yet 
if it was a part of a definite policy of 
awarding contracts to the lowest bidders, 
in order to save money, even though the 
withdrawal of the contract might ad- 
versely affect the State of Delaware, the 
congressional delegation did not intend 
to make a great outcry about it. But 
later the Senator from Delaware ascer- 
tained that a contract had been awarded 
to the Bethlehem Steel Co., at Quincy, 
Mass., for the construction of three de- 
stroyers, at a cost of $6,500,000 more 
than the bid which had been submitted 
by a Maine shipbuilder, and the Senator 
from Delaware wrote to Mr. Wilson, ask- 
ing for an explanation, which he has 
not yet received. Is that correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In the explanation 
I received from Mr. Wilson he tried to 
explain why the contract had been 
awarded to the Massachusetts Shipyard; 
but he failed to respond to the portion 
of our letter in which we asked him to 
reconcile the two decisions and state 
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was the policy to be, as he said in the 
beginning, to insist on awarding con- 
tracts to the lowest bidders? Or was 
the policy to be the awarding of con- 
tracts to the lowest bidders only when 
the lowest bidders happened to be the 
right bidders? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does the Senator 
from Delaware mean when the low bid- 
der happens to be General Motors? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from 
Tennessee can draw any inference he 
wishes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Delaware. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the most recent letter ad- 
dressed by the Senator from Delaware 
Mr. WILIA! to the Secretary of De- 
fense may be printed in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 
there are a number of shipyards in the 
United States. Even if contracts were 
taken away from the Maine shipbuilder 
and given to the shipyard in Quincy, 
Mass., there still are left a number of 
shipyards where ships can be built. 

But, Mr. President, taking a contract 
for tank production away from Chrysler, 
at Newark, Del., and awarding it to the 
Fisher body plant, at Grand Blanc, 
Mich., does not leave any other place 
where tanks can be-made, except at 
General Motors. So I would agree with 
the inference of the Senator from Dela- 
ware, that there was much more reason 
for keeping some production at Newark, 
Del., where tanks were being made, 
than there was in taking a contract 
away from a low bidder in Maine and 
giving it to the Bethlehem Steel Works 
at Quincy, Mass. 

This simply shows that, as to certain 
corporations, one policy seems to be fol- 
lowed; whereas with respect to others, 
another policy is being followed. I agree 
with the Senator from Delaware that the 
action on the part of the Secretary of 
Defense is very difficult to explain. 

I think Congress itself should rise up 
in indignation at the reversal of a sound 
program which has been worked out 
over a period of many decades, a pro- 
gram which has found expression in the 
laws of the Nation. That program is 
that we do not want to have monopoly 
control of big production in this Nation. 
We do not want to have automobiles, 
tanks, and heavy machinery made by 
one company. If there is economic con- 
centration and regimentation, there will 
be social and political regimentation, 
too. It is healthy, in a democracy such 
as ours, to have many small companies 
making parts. Not only is it healthy, 
but in the long run it is good business 
from a financial viewpoint, because it 
will save the Government money. 
Furthermore, it is vitally necessary, be- 
cause we know that a possible enemy 
has instruments of destruction as hor- 
rible as those which we have. Therefore, 
it is increasingly necessary that we have 
a wider base of production, and more 
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and more lines of manufacture. Every 
day the present policy remains in effect, 
the greater the threat to our national 
safety. 

Mr. President, I know that Congress 
may not have anything to do directly 
with the letting of contracts by the 
executive department, but Congress 
does have something to do with this 
situation, because it violates policies 
which have been laid down by Congress 
itself. I think the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services, and the Senate itself, 
and also the Small Business Committees 
of the Senate and the House, ought to 
join in a statement that while there is 
still time left, the tragic error which has 
been made by the Department of De- 
fense in connection with the letting of 
contracts for the manufacture of tanks 
should be corrected. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Tennessee yield to the 
Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend, the senior Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Earlier in his speech, 
the able Senator from Tennessee stated 
that one reason why General Motors’ bid 
seemed to be lower than that of Chrysler 
was that some parts of the tank which 
Chrysler produced had, by Government 
specification, to be purchased from sub- 
sidiaries of General Motors. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; that is cor- 
rect; a number of parts. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it true that sub- 
sidiaries of General Motors charged 
Chrysler a higher price for an identical 
part than they charged to the parent 
company? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. Mr. Slezak, 
Under Secretary of the Army, testi- 
fied that the suppliers agreed to sell to 
the Fisher Body Co. at a price lower 
than that which they would sell to 
Chrysler. 

We have reached a dangerous point 
when it becomes impossible to make a 
tank unless certain parts must be pur- 
chased from General Motors. I think 
that by such action General Motors 
itself is violating the Robinson-Patman 
Act. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If that be true, would 
not, in large degree, the economy claimed 
for General Motors be a fictitious econ- 
omy, namely, that their subsidiaries were 
holding Chrysler up for a high price 
while letting General Motors obtain the 
same parts for a lower price? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator is ex- 
actly correct; it would be a fictitious 
saving. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The subsidiary of 
General Motors was presumably making 
a high profit out of the Government on 
the parts which it later sold to General 
Motors itself at a lower price, was it 
not? Hence, General Motors was mak- 
ing still higher profits through its sub- 
sidiaries? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is exactly 
correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Were not those facts 
known to the Secretary of Defense? 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; the Secretary 
of Defense knew those facts. Figures 
were available as to the parts Chrysler 
was buying from General Motors or its 
subsidiaries. It was known that Gen- 
eral Motors’ subsidiaries were charging 
a higher price to Chrysler than they were 
to the parent company, General Motors. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Tennessee have figures to indicate 
what the difference in price was on those 
parts as between the price charged Gen- 
eral Motors and the price charged 
Chrysler? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I wish to inform 
the Senator that exact figures were not 
made available. We did get a list of the 
parts made by General Motors or its sub- 
sidiaries which went into the manufac- 
ture of the tanks. The parts made by 
General Motors or its subsidiaries com- 
prised a substantial part of the assembly 
of the tank. However, I am sorry to say 
I do not have the prices. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
have an idea as to whether the difference 
in prices charged for parts would be an 
appreciable part of the difference in the 
overall price which was paid? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The advisers to 
whom I have talked about the matter 
feel that it would account for it to a con- 
siderable degree. I do not have the de- 
tailed figures, but I can say to the Sen- 
ator that the Under Secretary of the 
Army, Mr. Slezak, said Chrysler’s bid 
Pea less profit than General Motor’s 

id. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is, that Chrys- 
ler was making less profit? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That Chrysler 
would make less profit. Chrysler’s over- 
head and labor costs would be less, but 
the difference was made up in what 
Chrysler had to pay for materials and 
parts to subcontractors for Chrysler’s 
tank assemblies. It is quite logical, then, 
to assume that a good part of the differ- 
ence in overall prices was made up in 
the price Chrysler had to pay General 
Motors for the parts Chrysler received 
from General Motors. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it correct to say 
that if the subsidiaries of General Motors 
had charged General Motors the same 
price they had charged Chrysler, there 
might not have been any advantage 
whatsoever in the costs of General 
Motors? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Those who have 
advised me feel that is true; but, as I 
have said to the Senator, I do not have 
the exact breakdown. I was not able to 
get it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Has it been firmly 
established that Chrysler’s unit labor 
costs were lower than General Motor’s? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; and it was so 
testified by Mr. Slezak, the Under Secre- 
tary of the Army. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Has it been firmly 
established that Chrysler’s overhead cost 
8 was lower than General Motor's 
cos 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That was definitely 
established. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Has it been firmly 
established that the profit of Chrysler 
per tank was less than that of General 
Motors? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. So that, considering 
all costs except the cost of materials, 
Chrysler had an advantage over General 
Motors, did it not? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; Chrysler had 
an advantage on profit, overhead, and 
labor, which would include every item 
except the cost of materials. 

I may inform the Senator from Illinois 
that I now have some information be- 
fore me regarding exact figures, but I 
have been told the information is classi- 
fied. However, it was established by 
testimony that, as to overhead, labor, 
and profit, Chrysler would have the ad- 
vantage, but it had to pay more for the 
parts it had to use. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Without desiring to 
divulge classified material, I should like 
to ask if there was an appreciable differ- 
ence between Chrysler and General 
Motors on the items of labor cost per 
unit, overhead per unit, and profit per 
unit. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; Chrysler's 
costs were considerably under those of 
General Motors on those items. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The cost of parts 
bought by Chrysler had to be very much 
higher than prices charged General 
Motors for materials in order to balance 
the other factors. Is that not correct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator is ex- 
actly correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And the evidence is 
fairly strong, is it not, that a part of the 
higher cost of parts which Chrysler had 
to pay was due to the fact that the sub- 
sidiaries of General Motors were holding 
Chrysler up on parts? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I think that that is a necessary 
conclusion to be reached from the evi- 
dence which was given. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would it not there- 
fore follow that, in practice, if the ex- 
cess prices for parts charged Chrysler 
could be eliminated, Chrysler actually 
would have lower production costs than 
General Motors? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Undoubtedly, I 
think it is quite apparent that if Chrys- 
ler could have obtained parts for the 
same prices which General Motors paid, 
the tank production cost of Chrysler 
would have been lower than it was. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator in- 
form the Senate and the country who 
made the decision to award the contract 
to General Motors? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. My information is 
that Mr. Stevens, the Secretary of. the 
Army, made the final decision. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is there any infor- 
matior as to whether such a decision was 
arrived at as affecting the whole Depart- 
ment of Defense, or was the decision con- 
fined solely to the Department of the 
Army? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. In fairness, I think 
I should state that the Under Secretary, 
who testified before the committee, said 
that Mr. Wilson, the Secretary of De- 
fense, did not participate in the award- 
ing of the contract. It was made by Mr, 
Stevens. As to whether Mr. Wilson par- 
ticipated in the general reversal of policy 
of a broad base of production and keep- 
ing several supply lines open and not 
putting all one’s eggs in one basket, and 
the extent to which he participated, I do 
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not know; but that is apparently the 
present policy of the Defense Depart- 
ment in connection with tanks, in any 
event. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would the Senator 
care to comment about the industrial 
risk which is run by concentrating pro- 
duction and putting all of our eggs in 
one basket and having a chosen indus- 
trial plant, rather than having produc- 
tion diffused among several concerns? 
Will the Senator comment in this con- 
nection about the danger of an atomic- 
bomb attack? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I have discussed 
that question, and I think it is a more 
acute danger than ever before. The 
strange thing about it, though, was that 
even though there had been a great deal 
of talk about keeping production outside 
of areas which would be targets for 
atomic bombs, Mr. Slezak, the Under 
Secretary of the Army, and General 
Cummings, Chief of Ordnance, and the 
officials who were with him, did not know 
whether Grand Blanc was in a target 
area or not. They did not know whether 
Newark, Del., was in a target area or 
not. The contract was apparently 
awarded, and the testimony before the 
committee I think is conclusive on this 
point, without taking into consideration 
in the slightest what the danger of such 
an attack was. 

As a matter of fact, one of the wit- 
nesses representing the Department of 
the Army who testified seemed to think 
that Newark, Del., was Newark, N. J., 
and he went on to explain that Newark, 
N. J., was a very congested area. Ac- 
cording to the testimony before the com- 
mittee, no consideration whatsoever was 
given to the possibility of such plants 
being knocked out by atomic or hydrogen 
bombs or by any other kind of attack. 
The fact is that, of course, Grand Blanc 
is very near a large industrial area. It 
is more vulnerable and would be more 
of a target area, as compared with the 
Delaware location. However, that was 
not considered in connection with this 
matter. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield fur- 
ther to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Kucuet in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee yield to the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Of course, it is sim- 
ple arithmetic that if there is only one 
production center, it is much easier to 
knock it out than if there are two pro- 
duction centers. So, at the least, I 
think the risk has been doubled. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 
Decentralization has been the recom- 
mendation in every Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization report I have seen, going back 
for years and years. Not only would 
it be better from the defense viewpoint 
to have two supply lines, so that one 
could be stepped up if the other were 
knocked out, but also when we consider 
the cost of taking equipment out of 
mothballs, the cost of storage, the cost 
of unemployment benefits for idle em- 
ployees, and the cost of the development 
of the necessary housing programs, this 
decision by the Government, purely from 
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the dollar standpoint, was a very waste- 
ful one, to say nothing of the desirability 
of having two supply lines kept open. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would not one have 
thought that the officials of the Depart- 
ment of Defense would have leaned over 
backward in connection with this mat- 
ter—involving, as it did, General Motors 
Corp.? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. It is rather 
surprising, to me, to find that although 
the company in Maine was the low bidder 
on the three destroyer contracts 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was speaking of 
Chrysler Corp. versus General Motors. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; I realize that. 
However, it is rather surprising, to me, 
to find that although the company in 
Maine was the low bidder on the three 
destroyer contracts, the contracts were 
taken from that company and were given 
to the Bethlehem Steel Co.’s yard at 
Quincy, Mass., in order to keep the yard 
open, whereas the same rule was not 
applied to General Motors, the low bid- 
der in this case. General Motors was. 
awarded the contract without regard to 
the location, from the viewpoint of 
atomic attack, and without regard to 
other considerations. 

Despite that, the contract was taken 
from the Chrysler Corp. and was 
awarded to General Motors. It certainly 
seems that the Department of Defense 
would have leaned over backwards, as 
the Senator from Illinois has said, so as 
not to favor General Motors in connec- 
tion with the contract. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would not the fact 
that the subsidiaries of General Motors 
charged the Chrysler Corp. a higher price 
than the one they charged to General 
Motors, have been known to all the lead- 
ing figures in the industry, including the 
heads of General Motors? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; and that fact 
is known to them, and also to the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the Senator from Tennessee 
for bringing this matter to the attention 
of the Senate and the country. It is my 
understanding that the principle of mul- 
tiple defense-production lines was estab- 
lished when General Marshall and Mr. 
Lovett were Secretaries of Defense, and 
was recommended by the eminent indus- 
trialist who is the production head of 
the Studebaker Corp.—not Mr. Hoffman, 
but the man who actually heads the 
production by that company. Am I 
correct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct, and 
that program and policy have been fol- 
lowed all along in connection with the 
procurement of defense items. 

I may say that the difference in cost 
arises from the fact that when a sub- 
sidiary of General Motors sells to Gen- 
eral Motors, it simply charges an over- 
all profit for the entire organization, 
whereas when the subsidiary sells to an 
outsider, such as the Chrysler Corp., the 
General Motors subsidiary charges a 
profit for itself. We have had experi- 
ence with that situation; and I think the 
Department of Defense should have been 
aware of the fact that we have had ex- 
perience of that sort with General 
Motors, in connection with Government 
purchases of batteries. I believe it was 
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found by the Small Business Committee 
of either the House or the Senate that 
the Government lost a tremendous 
amount of money because very large 
quantities of batteries and automotive 
parts were sold to the Government at 
prices higher than those at which the 
company was selling to its own dis- 
tributors. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to me? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Is it not also true 
that an independent distributor could 
not purchase batteries and other auto- 
motive appurtenances at the same prices 
as the ones charged those who had 
signed up with General Motors? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. That was 
brought out in that connection. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Federal Trade 
Commission has had that case under 
consideration for a long time, has it 
not? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. 

I think either a congressional com- 
mittee or the Federal Trade Commission 
found that the United States Govern- 
ment had lost $300 million because bat- 
teries, tires, and automotive parts, when 
shipped from General Motors factories 
directly to the Government, were 
charged to the Government at higher 
prices, as compared to prices when sales 
were made directly to distributors. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, al- 
though the Government was purchasing 
at wholesale, it was being compelled to 
pay the retail prices; is that correct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes, or at least 
higher prices than the distributors had to 
pay. 

That experience would not lead one 
to believe it would be safe to have all the 
tank contracts placed with one com- 
pany—after one company was found to 
have taken advantage of the Govern- 
ment, in connection with such matters, 
to the extent of $300 million. 

Yet in this case the Government is 
placing itself in such a position that 
after the present contract for two-hun- 
dred-odd million dollars expires, no other 
company will be able to compete with or 
bid against General Motors for future 
contracts of that sort. That is true be- 
cause as a result of the present situa- 
tion, the Chrysler Corp. will be out of 
that operation. In order for the Chrys- 
ler Corp. to be able to compete, it would 
have to redo its jigs and tools and get its 
equipment out of mothballs. The cost 
of that procedure would be prohibitive, 
from the point of view of being able to 
compete with General Motors. Thus, 
the Chrysler Corp. would not be able to 
compete on a reasonable basis with Gen- 
eral Motors. That has been testified to 
by officials of the Chrysler Corp. and also 
by officials of the Department of Defense. 

However, officials of the Army ap- 
parently think General Motors will be 
gracious and “easy” and will give them 
a “good deal.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield further 
to me? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Has the Senator from 
Tennessee watched the comparative fig- 
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ures on automobile production and auto- 
mobile sales since the first of the year? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I have watched the 
figures generally, and they show that 
General Motors’ production has been in- 
creasing. I do not have available the 
exact figures, but I think General Motors’ 
present production is about half the na- 
tional total. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The figures are pub- 
lished every week in the Wall Street 
Journal. They show that the total pro- 
duction of Ford and General Motors, 
combined, has been increasing; that the 
production of Chrysler, or its share in 
the national total production, has been 
diminishing; and that the share of the 
so-called independents has been dimin- 
ishing very precipitously. So there is a 
very real question as to whether in a 
year or so there will not be only two 
or three automobile companies. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Of course, that is 
true, because we observe that from time 
to time mergers of various companies 
take place, in an effort to enable them 
to remain in a competitive position with 
the larger companies, which constantly 
grow larger. 

As I pointed out a short time ago, to- 
day Mr. Barnes, the Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of enforcement of the 
antimonopoly laws, has announced that 
he is now considering the question of 
whether General Motors is in violation of 
the antimonopoly laws, and he is very 
much concerned about that situation. 
Yet in the face of an impending mo- 
nopoly, as the Senator from Illinois has 
pointed out, the Department of Defense 
has added fuel to the fire by concentrat- 
ing all tank production in General Mo- 
tors Corp. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
monopoly situation which now is worry- 
ing Mr. Barnes, the Assistant Attorney 
General, should have been considered by 
the Department of Defense. However, 
it was not so considered. 

At this time, Mr. President, I wish to 
read from the hearings of March 11, 
volume 2, at page 88. On that occasion 
there were present the Deputy Under 
Secretary, Mr. Higgins; General Cum- 
mings, and several other officers, I 
read the following: 

Senator Keravuver. I will ask any of you 
gentlemen: Was it considered that General 
Motors is getting to a place where, under 
the decisions of the Supreme Court, giving 
them more and more contracts might get 
them in a position of violating the Sherman 
Antitrust Act? Did you consider it? 

General CUMMINGs. I will make a state- 
ment: That was not considered directly. I 
will consider it this way: The contract which 
we did place with General Motors was at 
approximately the same dollar value of the 
then existing contract with the General Mo- 
tors Corp. It did not increase significantly 
the amount of ordnance contracts. 


Senator KEFAUVER. Colonel Engler just said 
it had added to the number. 


General CUMMINGS, I said it did not sig- 
nificantly add to it. 


I asked Mr. Higgins about the anti- 
trust matter. I asked him whether it 
was considered that it might be putting 
General Motors in the position of violat- 
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ing the Sherman Antitrust Act. He re- 
plied: 

No, sir, I think probably that is their 
problem, 


It seems to me that it is the Govern- 
ment’s problem, too. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, the 
Department of Defense maintained that 
it should not have to consider whether 
or not one of its policies fosters monop- 
oly? Did they contend that this should 
be only the concern of the company and 
the Attorney General? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is the testi- 
mony of Mr. Higgins. All the witnesses 
testified that they did not consider the 
possible violation of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act or the violation of the antitrust 
laws; that that was not a matter for the 
Defense Department, but was only a 
question for the company itself to con- 
sider. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not the essence 
of good administration that there should 
be integration of policies as between the 
various departments, and that there 
should be a uniform policy? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It seems that, par- 
ticularly, there should be an integration 
of policy and a uniform policy in con- 
nection with the Defense Department 
and its procurement, and the Justice De- 
partment, in relation to the antitrust 
laws. As the Senator well knows, bill 
after bill has been enacted into law for 
the purpose of trying to spread out the 
production base and prevent the crea- 
tion of monopolies and increased con- 
centration. That has been the policy 
all through the years. It requires an 
integration between the Department of 
Justice and the procurement depart- 
ment; but it was not considered in this 
case. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator 
from Tennessee comment on the pos- 
sible violation of the Robinson-Patman 
Act by the subsidiaries of General 
Motors? As I understand, the Robin- 
son-Patman Act provides that an ar- 
ticle which is sold to one person must 
be sold to another at the same price 
unless there are differences in the quan- 
tities of orders, justifying lower sales 
costs. Am I correct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator is 
correct. It seems to me that, on the 
basis of the testimony before the Armed 
Services Committee, there was a clear 
violation. I do not believe that any of 
the exceptions in the Robinson-Patman 
Act which allow the charging of a 
smaller price under certain conditions 
were present in this case. Mr. Slezak 
simply stated that General Motors, the 
Allison transmission division, and some 
other divisions were selling to their own 
parent body at a lower price than they 
were selling to Chrysler. So none of 
the exceptions relating to the amount 
of the order seemed to be involved. 
Whether the Federal Trade Commission 
is going into the subject or not, I do 
not know. I will say to the Senator 
that we have come to a very unhappy 
day in our Government when the De- 
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fense Department itself is the perpe- 
trator of a violation of a law which the 
Department of Justice must enforce. 
That seems to be the case here. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is very 
cautious in his statements. I commend 
him. I wish to be equally cautious in 
my questioning, so as not even to impute 
guilt. However, from what the Senator 
has said, it seems that the ability of 
General Motors to undersell Chrysler 
was primarily due to the fact that it got 
a lower price on parts. That seems to 
have been almost the predominant 
factor. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I do not know 
whether that is entirely true. We do 
know that the testimony was that Chrys- 
ler was low on labor, low on profit, and 
low on overhead. Whether any other 
considerations were involved, I do not 
know; but that was a substantial reason 
why General Motors was able to under- 
bid Chrysler. It may not have been the 
entire reason. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Can the Senator 
think of other reasons? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The only other rea- 
son I can think of is that Chrysler buys 
from more subcontractors. It is its pol- 
icy to spread out its procurement, 
whereas General Motors pulls it in to- 
ward its own subsidiaries all the way 
through. That is the only other reason 
I can see. I thank the Senator from 
Illinois very much for his contribution. 

Mr. President, the 400-odd subcon- 
tractors and all their employees who are 
thrown out of employment by this un- 
wise decision of the Army are not the 
only ones who are concerned over this 
situation. I think this is a test of what 
our policy is to be. Are we going to be 
a party to a possible violation of the 
monopoly laws of this Nation by con- 
tinuing to concentrate contracts in a few 
big corporations, making the Nation 
more vulnerable, and adding to the con- 
centration of economic influence and 
monopoly, against which the Govern- 
ment has dedicated its efforts, or are we 
to follow the wise policy which has been 
followed during all the years, and has 
been recommended by the administra- 
tion itself, namely, the policy of diffus- 
ing contracts, keeping lines of supply 
open, and trying to obtain as much pro- 
tection as possible? The question is, 
Which of those policies are we to follow? 
While there is still time, I know that 
many would like to see the Defense De- 
partment reverse the error it has made, 
and try to see if both these lines of 
supply cannot be kept open. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

EXHIBIT A 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1954. 
Hon. CHARLES E. WILSON, 
The Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: In 1953 there was 
great concern in my State over the cancel- 
lation of the Government's contract for the 
purchase of tanks at the Chrysler Tank 
Plant in Newark, Del. I and other members 
of the congressional delegation discussed 
this with your office, and we were advised 
that this contract had been cancelled and 


placed with the Detroit plant of General 
Motors Corp. for the reason that the Gen- 
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eral Motors Corp, had underbid Chrysler by 
approximately 10 percent. While expressing 
regrets for the loss of this business to our 
State, we supported you in that decision; we 
recognized that the American taxpayers 
were entitled to having these purchases made 
at the best possible advantage. 

However, under date of February 9, 1954, 
I called your attention to a report wherein 
you had just awarded a $53 million contract 
to the Quincy Shipyard of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. at a cost price of $6,500,000 above 
the lowest bidder. In that letter I reviewed 
our previous experience of having a Gov- 
ernment order at the Chrysler plant can- 
celled and requested that you reconcile that 
decision with your recent liberality in the 
awarding of the contract for the three 
destroyers. 

In answer to that letter, I have received 
a reply over the signature of Mr. R. H. 
Fogler, the Assistant Secretary of Navy, in 
which he frankly admitted having awarded 
the contract to the Massachusetts shipyard 
at $6,545,040 above the lowest bid on the 
basis that it was necessary to maintain the 
capacity in skills of the Quincy shipyard, 
which were considered essential in the event 
of any full-scale emergency. However, it is 
significant that Mr. Fogler completely dis- 
regarded any effort to reconcile this policy 
with your previously established policy of 
awarding contracts solely on the basis of 
the lowest bidder. 

As a result of the cancellation of the 
Chrysler contract, the Newark, Del., plant is 
preparing for a shutdown. Unemployment 
in my State is of just as much concern to 
us as is unemployment in other areas. Your 
office insisted during our previous conversa- 
tions that unemployment in an area would 
not be a consideration in the awarding of 
contracts but that such awards would be 
made solely on the basis of the lowest bidder. 

As one who will be voting upon the appro- 
priations for the Defense Department, I most 
urgently recommend that your policy be to 
award these contracts to the lowest bidder. 
To do otherwise not only would necessitate 
unnecessary expenditures but also would be 
an open invitation to each State to see which 
could exercise the most political influence. 
As a representative of the State of Delaware, 
I am asking that you establish one policy for 
all of the 48 States and advise us what that 
policy is. 

Yours sincerely, 
Joun J. WILLIAMS. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
wish to speak briefly on the subject to 
which the Senator from Tennessee has 
addressed himself. He and I heard tes- 
timony on this subject from the Chief 
of Ordnance and the Assistant Secretary 
of the Army in Charge of Procurement. 
The situation is as follows: 

Thank God the war in Korea is over. 
The building of tanks can be slowed 
down—not brought to a stop, but slowed 
down. At this moment we have a suffi- 
cient number of the M-48 type of tank. 

The contract about which the Senator 
has spoken involves approximately $200 
million. There is a difference between 
the Chrysler Corp. bid and General 
Motors bid of $18 million on a $200 
million contract. 

Furthermore, we were advised that the 
bid submitted by General Motors is a 
firm contract and susceptible only of 
redetermination downward in price. I 
read from page 57 of the testimony: 

As chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, I have been advised that the bid 


submitted by General Motors is a firm con- 
tract and susceptible only of redetermina- 
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tion downward in price; whereas, it is my 
understanding that the bid received from 
the Chrysler Corp. contained an escalator 
clause which could permit a 9.5 percent up- 
ward price redetermination, 


In other words, the difference was not 
only $18 million, but might be even 
greater. There was, therefore, a saving 
of at least $18 million to our taxpayers 
on a full competitive bid. 

As we all know, large corporations like 
Chrysler and General Motors are assem- 
blers. They have many subcontractors. 
I understand that in this case there were 
only two parts of the tank in question 
with respect to which General Motors 
was the sole producer. 

Under Secretary of the Army Slezak 
testified that he and Mr. Stevens, the 
Secretary of the Army, went into this 
subject very carefully, and also into the 
question of subcontractors. In view of 
the price involved they gave the contract 
to General Motors. The Chrysler Corp. 
does not object. It says it was outbid in 
a perfectly fair bidding contest, 

It is true, as the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] and the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] indi- 
cated, that the Chrysler assembly plant 
outside Wilmington, Del., will be closed 
down. As I understand, that plant is 
owned by the Government. It will be 
put in mothballs. The assembly tools 
for the M-48 tank which are not needed 
at the present time will be put in moth- 
balls. It is my understanding it will 
take between 9 and 12 months, instead 
of 18 months, to take the plant out of 
mothballs and put it back into operation, 

The question of the number of em- 
ployees who will be put out of work has 
also been raised. Of course, we want to 
keep our people at work, but we do not 
want to keep them at work on war con- 
tracts or on assembling war material 
when such material is in excess of our 
needs. 

If General Motors had not received the 
contract, its employees would have been 
put out of work, and the employees of 
its subcontractors would have been put 
out of work. Likewise, it is true that 
the employees of the subcontractors of 
Chrysler were put out of work when 
Chrysler did not get this work. 

That is the situation, stated very 
briefiy. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
for a question? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I am glad to 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Is not one of the 
fallacies in the Senator’s argument the 
fact that the Defense Department is 
placing more contracts for tanks at 
Grand Blanc than Grand Blanc has had 
before, so that Grand Blanc will now 
have to increase its operations, whereas 
the plant at Newark, Del., will be closed 
down entirely? 

Would it not have been much better 
economy, considering the cost of moth- 
balling and the tax-amortization losses, 
and the amount of money needed to pay 
social-security benefits to the unem- 
ployed workers, and many other items, 
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to have kept both assembly plants in 
operation on a reduced schedule? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is my under- 
standing—and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, in substance, asked the same 
question at the committee hearing—that 
the tank production at the General Mo- 
tors plant in Michigan is not excessively 
greater than it was before, although it 
is somewhat greater. 

When we consider the $18-million sav- 
ing on the bid, plus the fact that on a 
revision of the price by General Motors 
the cost could come down further by 
way of renegotiation, whereas the 
Chrysler bid could go only upward, there 
was too great a difference to take into 
account the factors which the Senator 
from Tennessee has brought out. 

There were present those factors, of 
course, but, boiling it all down, we can 
say that the contract received the most 
careful thought that could be given to 
a contract, particularly because of the 
fact that the Senator from Tennessee 
took up this subject very wisely—and 
as chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services I was glad to go into it with 
him—and therefore the Army, I am sure, 
made a much more careful examination 
of the situation. Moreover, the Senator 
from Tennessee and I sat in two differ- 
ent meetings as a subcommittee con- 
sidering this subject. I came out of those 
meetings convinced that, in view of the 
saving to the taxpayers and in view of 
the whole general situation, the Army 
did the right thing. 

There has been some discussion be- 
tween the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovuctas] and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] on the subject of 
monopolies. That, as I see it, is a mat- 
ter for the Justice Department. I did 
not hear that question raised or discussed 
particularly at the hearings. I believe 
the Senator from Tennessee did bring 
it up, but it was not gone into, and there 
was no allegation of any kind that there 
was a Sherman antitrust view to con- 
sider. 

Furthermore, when we consider the 
fact that many of the airplanes are made 
by only one company, and are capable 
of being made by only one company, the 
question of monopoly and concentration 
of work is a part of the whole problem 
of building up our war material. 

That is all I wish to say on the sub- 
ject. I am glad the Senator from Ten- 
nessee has brought up the question. I 
believe the Army did the right thing. I 
am sure there was a saving of $18 mil- 
lion, perhaps even more, on a $200 mil- 
lion contract. I am confident that it 
was right to cut down on the number 
of tanks we were building when the war 
in Korea was over. That is all I would 
add to the Senator’s discussion. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one more question? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
Delaware and I discussed a while ago 
the policy of rigidly giving the tank con- 
tract to the lowest bidder, even though 
it meant the elimination of all other 
supply lines; whereas in the case of the 
building of three destroyers the Maine 
company, even though it was the low 
bidder, bidding $642 million under the 
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Bethlehem Steel Co. bid, did not get the 
contract for building the three destroy- 
ers. It was given to the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. at Quincy, Mass. 

Does the Senator see any irreconcila- 
bility in those two positions? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from Tennessee brings up a somewhat 
difficult subject for the Senator from 
Massachusetts to discuss, because the 
Senator from Massachusetts does not 
know when he worked any harder than 
he did in trying to get the carrier con- 
struction contract for the Quincy yard. 
He did not succeed. There was a dif- 
ference between those two situations. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Did the Senator say 
he did not succeed? The Senator did get 
the destroyer contracts for Quincy. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. But not the car- 
rier contract. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator should 
be satisfied with the three destroyers, it 
seems to me. The Senator from Dela- 
ware did not get anything in connection 
with the tanks. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Comparisons 
are always odious, and the Senator from 
Massachusetts will not compare himself 
with the Senator from Delaware in this 
instance, or in any other instance. The 
situation is different in this regard. Al- 
though it is true that in that case the 
Government did not accept the low bid, 
it is a fact that the three firms bidding 
for the work are privately owned firms. 

It became a question of where to put 
the work so as to avoid completely put- 
ting out of business a shipbuilding plant 
which had been in existence for a great 
many years, and having the skills avail- 
able in that industry scattered else- 
where. 

In the instance of the Chrysler-Gen- 
eral Motors contract, as I understand, 
the plant in Delaware was a Govern- 
ment-owned building with Government 
machinery. Chrysler was assembling 
tanks in that Government-owned plant. 
There is that very large distinction. 
Personally, I believe that in the great 
body of instances contracts should go 
to the lowest bidder. I have advocated 
on the floor of the Senate that certain 
areas where there is a labor surplus 
should be given consideration. I am 
confident the Senator from Tennessee 
feels the same way. 

In connection with the destroyers and 
the aircraft carrier, there was involved 
the problem of closing down the Quincy 
shipyard completely in a few months, as 
compared with two other shipyards 
which had on hand work to keep them 
busy for as long as 18 months, and the 
Newport News yard which had even more 
work than that. Those questions were 
involved. 

As I say, my friend from Tennessee 
embarrasses me a little by asking me to 
discuss that subject, but I am glad to 
note that distinction between the two 
cases. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I did not intend to 
embarrass the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. Since the subject had been 
brought up, I knew that he would wish 
to have something to say about it, and 
the Senator has made an explanation of 
it. In spite of the Senator's explanation, 
however, it seems to me that one policy 
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is being followed in the case of ship- 
building, as between Maine and Massa- 
chusetts—and it may have been a sound 
policy—and another policy is being fol- 
lowed in the case of General Motors. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. May we agree to 
disagree on that subject? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. KEFAUVER] for his speech. I think 
he has made a great contribution to the 
record of the Senate. It only serves to 
confirm a suggestion which I made very 
early in the session, namely, that the 
Senate of the United States ought to 
conduct a thorough investigation of all 
contracts let to General Motors since the 
former president of that corporation be- 
came Secretary of Defense because, too 
frequently, we run into differences of 
opinion in the Senate as just expressed 
by the distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee and the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee. I am inclined to 
believe that the people of this country 
are entitled to the assurance that a very 
thorough investigation of all General 
Motors contracts will be made by the 
Congress of the United States. 

This discussion tends to bear out the 
concern I expressed when the nomina- 
tion of the Secretary of Defense was be- 
fore the Senate for confirmation. We 
are bound to have a constant repetition 
of suspicions as to whether persons serv- 
ing with him in the Military Establish- 
ment are not aware of his close associa- 
tion with General Motors and do not 
favor the corporation of which he was 
president. I do not know how we can 
prevent repetition of such doubts be- 
cause, in my judgment, there are too 
many indications that such suspicions 
are well justified. I shall not be satis- 
fied until there is a thoroughgoing in- 
vestigation of these contracts, and no 
matter how many times the chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee rises 
and tells me that he is satisfied with the 
arrangement, I am not. 

Mr. President, I should like to discuss 
another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has the floor. 


THE ADMINISTRATION'S POLICY IN 
INDOCHINA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I rose to 
comment upon an article appearing in 
this afternoon’s newspaper which is, I 
think, at least serious in its implications 
and which supports the premise laid 
down in quite a few speeches on the floor 
of the Senate in recent days that what 
we need is a full disclosure of all the facts 
in regard to what American policy is 
going to be in connection with Indo- 
china before the policy hecomes an ac- 
complished fact. I entertain the feeling 
that what the American people are being 
treated to is incident-by-incident, chap- 
ter-by-chapter, step-by-step release of 
information to them in regard to an ad- 
ministration Indochina policy, whereas, 
as I said last Friday in my speech in the 
Senate, I think the entire Congress ought 
to be fully apprised as to just exactly 
what the administration’s blueprint is 
rather than to pick up a newspaper and 
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get our information, as we are getting it 
these days, for the most part, out of 
administration releases. 

This article, Mr. President, is entitled 
“Tron Mike Flies to Indochina.” It is 
under the dateline of Hanoi, Indochina, 
April 15, and reads, in part, as follows: 

Lt. Gen. John W. (Iron Mike) O'Daniel 
flew into Saigon today to take command of 
the United States military mission in Indo- 
china. 

United States Ambassador Donald Heath 
and a party of high-ranking Indochinese 
officials were waiting to greet General ODan- 
iel when his plane arrived from Honolulu. 


Then the article points out that we 
maintain a sizable mission in Indochina, 
and that this very able and brilliant 
American general was believed to be 
about ready for retirement until this as- 
signment was given to*him. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the entire article printed at 
the conclusion of my remarks, as a part 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the part 
of the article which particularly con- 
cerns me is a paragraph which reads as 
follows: 

Lt. Gen. Earle Partridge, new United States 
Far East Air Force commander, arrived in 
Saigon yesterday. He will fly to Hanoi for 
conferences with Gen. Henri Navarre, French 
Supreme Commander in Indochina. 

General Partridge’s headquarters in Tokyo 
announced a squadron of United States Air 
Force C-119 flying boxcars will be sent to 
Indochina to build up the airlift of supplies 
to French forces. 

The announcement was the first confirma- 
tion of the fact that the Air Force is main- 
taining an airlift of war material to Indo- 
china. 


Mr. President, I think that language 
is clear enough to support, at least, the 
implication that we are stepping up the 
tempo of American participation in the 
Indochina war. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we can call it a military mission 
or we can call it support by way of mate- 
rial. We do not get it there through a 
vacuum; we get it there through Ameri- 
can personnel. To me, a boy flying in 
a so-called Air Force boxcar is just as 
precious as is a boy flying in a fighting 
craft. 

I think the American people are en- 
titled to know, and to know quickly, from 
this administration how many boys we 
intend to send there with this kind of 
support, because when they are there, 
Mr. President, there are some very defi- 
nite obligations we owe to the flag which 
is behind the Presiding Officer’s chair to 
see to it that those boys are protected. 
They must be protected. 

The apparent speedup described by 
this newspaper article is a policy which 
should be reviewed by the Congress. I 
think it is high time that the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of State, the Chiefs 
of Staff, and the head of the Defense De- 
partment should make available to the 
elected representatives of the people 
what their blueprint is, if they have one, 
and if they have not one, we should have 
an answer to the question, “Why have 
you no blueprint?” We cannot, or 
should not do what this newspaper ar- 
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ticle indicates is being done without a 
plan or policy. 

I repeat, Mr. President, if facts are 
presented to show that we should inter- 
vene militarily in Indochina, here is one 
person who will stand behind the Presi- 
dent in that intervention. But we have 
a right to know what the policy is in 
advance of the intervention. I do not 
think we should “kid” the American 
people about it, either. I do not think 
that by the use of the language that the 
Air Force is maintaining an airlift of war 
material to Indochina, transported by 
American military personnel to the 
fighting fronts of Indochina, we should 
lead anyone to believe that that does not 
constitute a military intervention, be- 
cause the maintaining of a supply line is 
important to a military intervention. 

BIPARTISAN CONSULTATION REQUIRED 


This question, in my judgment, con- 
cerns the American people above all 
other questions. The administration’s 
plans in Indochina, whether by way of 
intervention militarily or by way of any 
other terminology it wishes to use to de- 
scribe it, is a matter of policy which 
ought to be made clear to the elected 
representatives of the people on a purely 
bipartisan basis. Bipartisan consulta- 
tion simply does not exist as of this 
hour. I, for one, do not like to pick up 
the newspapers and to read about this 
policy by way of an accomplished fact, 
such as this story indicates today. My 
colleagues on the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and the Committee on Armed 
Services, when I speak to some of them, 
say, “I do not know anything more about 
it than I have read in the story myself.” 

I believe that the strategy which the 
administration has followed to date in 
regard to the Indochina matter certainly 
is not in keeping with its clear obliga- 
tion to present the facts to the American 
people with respect to what the policy is 
to be in Indochina, because it happens 
to be the boys of the Nation who will 
bleed in support of that policy. It is 
necessary for Congress to make certain 
that it is a sound policy. 

I am one Member of the Senate who 
never will accept the premise that the 
policy ought to be determined by the 
President of the United States and mili- 
tary personnel without close scrutiny and 
check by the elected representatives of 
the American people in the Congress of 
the United States. It simply happens 
to be my opinion that the Constitution 
of the United States should apply, so 
far as its checks are concerned, in emer- 
gency situations, at least when time is 
available in which to apply it—and cer- 
tainly there has been time and there 
still is time. 

Therefore, I call upon the President of 
the United States to proceed to give the 
American people the facts, which he has 
not done up to this hour, in regard to 
his blueprint concerning Indochina, 

ExHIBIT 1 
Heaps ADVICE MISSION—IRON MIKE FLIES TO 
INDOCHINA 

HANOI, INDOCHINA, April 15.—Lt. Gen. John 
W. (Iron Mike) O'Daniel flew into Saigon 
today to take command of the United States 
military mission in Indochina. 

United States Ambassador Donald Heath 
and a party of high-ranking Indochinese ofi- 
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cials were waiting to greet General O'Daniel 
when his plane arrived from Honolulu, 

The general, a veteran of Korea, was United 
States Army commander in the Pacific be- 
fore he received the Indochina assignment. 

The United States maintains a sizable mis- 
sion in Indochina as it does in most coun- 
tries receiving American military aid. Mem- 
bers of the mission give advice on the use 
of United States equipment and supplies, 
but do not take part in actual military 
operations. 

The choice of an officer of General O’Dan- 
jel's rank and standing for the Indochina 
job emphasized America’s growing interest 
in the war here. The general had been be- 
lieved ready to retire when he was tapped 
for the post. 

American Officials hope he will be able to 
help the French intensify and improve the 
training of loyal Indochinese troops like 
those ba the Communist “mole men” 
who today tunneled within 15 yards of a 
key outpost at encircled Dien Bien Phu. 

FRENCH COUNTERATTACK 

The Communists, armed with mines and 
homemade torpedoes, wriggled through 
barbed-wire entanglements northwest of the 
fortress. French and loyal Indochinese 
quickly counterattacked. 

It was the second straight raid in two 
nights on the outpost protecting the air- 
strip, long closed by rebel antiaircraft fire. 

Early yesterday Reds surged onto the air- 
strip and blew up sections of steel matting 
with explosive-packed bamboo canes. 

Through the night, French transports 
shuttled back and forth from Hanoi, 180 
miles east of Dien Bien Phu, to drop arms, 
food, water, and medicine to the 11,000 
defenders. 

Gen. Christian de Castries’ men had ex- 
pected the Reds to make a final mass assault 
at any moment, with the hope of capturing 
the fortress before the rainy season begins. 

But weathermen said the start of the mon- 
soon season was at least 10 days away now, 
giving the Reds more leeway for planning 
their next assault. 

There was some speculation that even 
though the Reds have built up their attack 
force with reinforcements, they may aban- 
don the costly attempt to take the fortress. 
Communist radio broadcasts of the past few 
days have been minimizing the importance 
of Dien Bien Phu. 

Lt. Gen. Earle Partridge, new United States 
Far East Air Force commander, arrived in 
Saigon yesterday. He will fly to Hanoi for 
conferences with Gen. Henri Navarre, French 
supreme commander in Indochina. 

General Partridge’s headquarters in Tokyo 
announced a squadron of United States Air 
Force C-119 Flying Boxcars will be sent to 
Indochina to build up the airlift of supplies 
to French forces. 

The announcement was the first confirma- 
tion of the fact that the Air Force is main- 
taining an airlift of war material to Indo- 
china. 7 


I 

AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT MA- 
RINE ACT OF 1936—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, I report favorably, 
with an amendment, the bill (S. 1878) to 
amend the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
as amended, and I submit a report (No. 
1212) thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The bill applies to 
the valuation of vessels under the War 
Risk Insurance Act. The report is very 
complete. The bill is a technical one, 
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but I think it will be passed promptly by 
the Senate. I hope it will be on the cal- 
endar on Monday. I do not think there 
will be any opposition. The bill will 
clear up many questions which are now 
somewhat in doubt under the act. 

I now desire to speak on another sub- 
ject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington has the floor, 


CREATION OF A NEW 11TH JUDICIAL 
CIRCUIT AND APPOINTMENT OF 
ADDITIONAL JUDGES IN THE 9TH 
JUDICIAL CIRCUIT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I in- 
tend to introduce a bill which would 
create a new lith judicial circuit, and 
would provide for additional judges to 
serve in the 9th circuit, and also for a 
division of the 9th circuit. 

I desire to read into the Recor a let- 
ter from Chief Judge Williams Denman, 
of the United States Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Judicial Circuit, which ex- 
plains the reason for the bill, as follows: 

Dear SENATOR MAGNUSON: The huge migra- 
tion into the States of the ninth circuit has 
now reached the point where the appellate 
litigation requires 12 circuit judges. 


I wish to interpolate that a bill re- 
cently has been passed, which I think 
the President has signed, to create 2 ad- 
ditional judges for the Ninth Circuit, 
which would make a total of 9 judges. 
But referring to a meeting of the Judi- 
cial Conference of the United States, 
Judge Denman says: 


The Judicial Conference, created by title 
28, United States Code, section 331, to ad- 
vise the Congress on the need of the courts, 
nas recommended to Congress such an in- 
crease of circuit judges. 


This is despite the fact that Congress 
has recently passed a bill providing for 
two more judges in the Ninth Circuit. I 
continue to read from the letter: 

However, nearly all of the chief judges in- 
dicated they thought the remedy required 
@ division of the circuit, since such an ap- 
pellate court would be most unwieldy. 


I must say that I agree with Judge 
Denman's statement that 12 judges 
would constitute an unwieldy appellate 
court. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Iam glad to yield 
to the Senator from Oregon, because the 
bill affects his State, too. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not know whether 
the Senator from Washington has over- 
looked the fact or not, but many months 
ago, upon the advice of Judge Denman, 
I introduced a bill providing for exactly 
the type of court which I understand the 
Senator from Washington is proposing 
in his bill. I wonder if there is any dif- 
ference between his bill and the bill on 
the calendar. Ishould be happy to have 
the Senator from Washington join in 
the sponsorship of my bill, or I shall 
be happy to join with him in the spon- 
sorship of his bill. I have no pride of 
authorship, but I think a similar bill is 
pending. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. ‘There may be 
some difference in the wording of the 
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bills, but I assure the Senator from 
Oregon that we have the same purpose. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, with the consent of the Sena- 
tor from Oregon, I may become a co- 
sponsor of his bill, and I ask unanimous 
consent that he may become a cosponsor 
of the bill I have introduced. Then we 
shall see which one is acted on first. 

Mr. MORSE. That arrangement is 
satisfactory to me. I merely wish to 
have a bill passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, I 
have a unanimous-consent agreement 
which I desire to propose. I shall not 
object to the unanimous- consent request 
of the Senator from Washington, pro- 
vided he will allow me to suggest the 
absence of a quorum. I intend to ask 
later that the order for the quorum call 
be rescinded, and then to propose a 
unanimous-consent agreement to vote 
on the lease-purchase bill next Tuesday. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator from Texas, but 
before doing so I desire to ask unani- 
mous consent to have the letter from 
Judge Denman printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Washington? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES COURT OF APPEALS, 
NINTH JUDICIAL CIRCUIT, 
San Francisco, Calif., April 5, 1954. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: The huge migra- 
tion into the States of the ninth circuit has 
now reached the point where the appellate 
litigation requires 12 circuit judges. The 
Judicial Conference, created by title 28, 
United States Code, section 331, to advise 
Congress on the need of the courts, has rec- 
ommended to Congress such an increase of 
circuit judges. However, nearly all of the 
chief judges indicated they thought the 
remedy required a division of the circuit, 
since such an appellate court would be most 
unwieldy. 

Pursuant to this our judicial council has 
adopted the enclosed resolution giving the 
facts and figures supplied by the Judicial 
Conference showing the need for the judges 
and the division of the circuit. 

We beg of you to give the resolution your 
careful study and your support of the legis- 
lation for division of the circuit at this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Very faithfully yours, 
WILLIAM DENMAN, 
Chief Judge. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. JACK- 
son], and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], I introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence a bill to provide for the creation 
of an lith judicial circuit to be com- 
prised of Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Ore- 
gon, and Washington, and for the circuit 
judges constituting the 9th and 11th 
circuits. 

I am certain Senators will have no 
objection to the bill, when they under- 
stand the purpose of it. 

The bill (S. 3314) to provide for the 
creation of an 11th judicial circuit to be 
comprised of Alaska, Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon, and Washington, and for the 
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circuit judges constituting the 9th and 
11th circuits, introduced by Mr. Mac- 
Nnuson (for himself, Mr. Jackson, and 
Mr. Morse), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committce 
on the Judiciary. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS BY PURCHASE CON- 
TRACTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6342) to amend the 
Public Building Act of 1949 to authorize 
the Administrator of General Services to 
acquire title to real property and to pro- 
vide for the construction of certain pub- 
lic buildings thereon by executing pur- 
chase contracts; to extend the authority 
of the Postmaster General to lease quar- 


ters for post-office purposes; and for 
other purposes. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I suggest 


the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. For my- 
self and on behalf of the majority leader, 
the distinguished Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. KNOwWLAND ], and the leader of 
the Independent Party, the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], I 
submit a proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement, which I ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That following the morning busi- 
ness on Tuesday, April 20, during the further 
consideration of H. R. 6342, to amend the 
Public Buildings Act of 1949 to authorize 
the Administrator of General Services to 
acquire title to real property and to provide 
for the construction of certain public build- 
ings thereon by executing purchase con- 
tracts; to extend the authority of the Post- 
master General to lease quarters for post- 
office purposes; and for other purposes, 
debate on any amendment or motion (in- 
cluding appeals) shall be limited to not 
exceeding 60 minutes, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the mover of 
any such amendment or motion and the 
Senator from California Mr. KUCHEL] in the 
event he is opposed to such an amendment 
or motion; otherwise, by the mover and the 
minority leader or some Senator designated 
by him: Provided, That no amendment that 
is not germane to the subject matter of the 
said bill shall be received: And provided 
further, That debate upon the bill itself shall 
be limited to not exceeding 1 hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled, respectively, 
by the Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL] 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON]. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr.MORSE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not object, 
I am satisfied that we have exhausted 
debate on this subject—in fact, ex- 
hausted the Senate on it—and that prob- 
ably the Senate would be ready to vote on 
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it tonight if a quorum could be obtained. 
I do not think a quorum could be ob- 
tained; therefore, I think an early hour 
on Tuesday should be set for voting on 
the bill. The unanimous-consent agree- 
ment so provides, and I shall support it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? No objection is heard, and the 
unanimous-consent request is agreed to. 


BOUNDARY AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
THE STATES OF ALABAMA AND 
FLORIDA 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be temporarily laid 
aside and that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1185, 
House Joint Resolution 347. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 347) giving the consent of 
Congress to an agreement between the 
State of Alabama and the State of 
Florida, establishing a boundary between 
such States. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, for 
the benefit of the record, may we have a 
brief explanation of the resolution? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I first 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks the report of the Senate 
committee on the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the report 
(No. 1172) was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
347) giving the consent of Congress to an 
agreement between the State of Alabama 
and the State of Florida establishing a 
boundary between such States, having con- 
sidered the same, reports favorably thereon 
without amendment and recommends that 
the bill do pass. 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of this bill is to give the con- 
sent of Congress to an agreement between 
the State of Florida and the State of Alabama 
establishing a boundary between such States. 


STATEMENT 


This legislation covers the same subject 
matter and accomplishes the same purpose 
for which Senate Joint Resolution 123 was 
introduced in the Senate by Senators Hor 
LAND, HILL, SPARKMAN, and SMATHERS on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1954. 

House Joint Resolution 347 differs in lan- 
guage in some particulars from Senate Joint 
Resolution 123, but a comparison of the two 
resolutions, plus an interchange of letters 
and telegrams, indicates that both of them 
accomplish the desired purpose. In this con- 
nection, there is hereto attached and made a 
part hereof a letter from Hon. SPESSARD L. 
HOLLAND, a United States Senator from the 
State of Florida, to Hon. Fred M. Burns, as- 
sistant attorney general for the State of 
Florida, relating to the two bills. Also in- 
cluded is a telegram from Mr. Burns in reply 
to the aforementioned letter. In order that 
the matter have full accord of both the 
States of Alabama and Florida, there is here- 
to attached and made a part hereof a tele- 
gram from Hon. Gordon Persons, Governor 
of the State of Alabama, to Hon. LISTER HILL, 
a United States Senator from the State of 
Alabama. 

For a number of years last past, the bound- 
ary common to the States of Alabama and 
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Florida has been in dispute and confused. 
Under the constitutions of both of these 
States, the boundary line is fixed at the 
mouth of the Perdido River as the common 
boundary, and this particular point has had 
no definite fixed location. During the past 
several years, due to the force of winds, 
waves, and currents, the mouth of the Per- 
dido River has shifted, so that the boundary 
line as fixed by the State constitutions be- 
tween the two States affected has likewise 
shifted along with the mouth of the Perdido 
River. 

This problem has been vexing, and in order 
to solve the common problem between them, 
the Governors of the States of Florida and 
of Alabama set up a joint commission to 
study the boundary situation of Florida-Ala- 
bama. After conducting the study, the com- 
mission filed a joint report and recommended 
that the boundary be permanently fixed by 
describing it in terms of longitude and lati- 
tude. These recommendations of the joint 
commission were then incorporated in laws 
enacted by the respective State legislatures 
of Florida and of Alabama. The joint report 
of the commission is hereto attached and the 
exact description of the location of the 
boundary in question is contained in the 
Alabama law and the Florida law, copies of 
which are hereto attached. 

The committee, after a study of the at- 
tached exhibits, believes that the resolution 
is meritorious and therefore recommends 
that House Joint Resolution 347 be consid- 
ered favorably. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS, 
March 17, 1954. 
Mr. Frep M. Burns, 
Assistant Attorney General, State of 
Florida, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Dran Mr. Burns: As you probably know, 
House Joint Resolution 347, establishing the 
boundary between Florida and Alabama, has 
been passed by the House and is now before 
the Senate for further action. 

I realize that the language of Senate Joint 
Resolution 123 would be preferable because 
it is more complete; but, if in the opinion 
of you and Mr. Elliot the language of the 
House measure will accomplish your purpose 
satisfactorily, it will expedite matters for 
the Senate to adopt the House measure, thus 
eliminating the necessity of sending an 
amended bill back to the House. 

It will be appreciated if you will wire me 
as soon as possible. 

With kindest regards, I remain, 

Yours faithfully, 
Spessarp L. HOLLAND. 

P. S.—I am enclosing for your ready ref- 
erence copies of House Joint Resolution 347 
and Senate Joint Resolution 123. 


‘TALLAHASSEE, FLA., March 19, 1954. 
Hon. Spessarp L. HOLLAND, 
United States Senate: 

Your letter of 17th. Messrs. Elliot, Ervin, 
and myself feel that language in House Joint 
Resolution 347 will accomplish purpose sat- 
isfactorily. 

Frep M. Burns, 
Assistant Attorney General. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., March 25, 1954. 
Hon. LISTER HILL, 
Senate Office Building: 

House Joint Resolution 347, about which 
you wrote me on March 18, is entirely satis- 
factory and the Attorney General has looked 
it over very carefully. Therefore, suggest 
you take House measure and would like to 
obtain early approval by Senate Judiciary 
Committee and the Senate itself. 

Regards, 
GORDON PERSONS, Governor. 
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JOINT REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE FROM ALA- 
BAMA AND THE COMMITTEE FROM FLORIDA ON 
THE FLORIDA-ALABAMA BOUNDARY AT THE 
MOUTH OF THE PERDIDO RIVER 


At the locality of the Perdido River the 
constitution of Florida described the State’s 
boundary as: 

“Commencing at the mouth of the river 
Perdido; from thence up the middle of said 
river to where it intersects the south bound- 
ary line of the State of Alabama, and the 
thirty-first degree of north latitude; thence 
due east * et cetera. 

The last two calls of the boundary descrip- 
tion are: 


“thence northwestwardly three leagues from 
the land to a point west of the mouth of the 
Perdido River; thence to the place of begin- 
ning.” 

The constitution of the State of Alabama 
in the same locality describes that State's 
boundary as: “Beginning at the point where 
the 31st degree of north latitude crosses the 
Perdido River”; and then east, north, west, 
and “thence southwardly along the line of 
the State of Mississippi, to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico; thence eastwardly, including all islands 
within 6 leagues of the shore, to the Perdido 
River; thence up the said river to the be- 
ginning;” 

While the Alabama boundary description 
does not specify middle of the river as does 
that of Florida, it is clear that the boundary 
between the two States cannot be other than 
common, wherever that boundary may be. 

The particular locale in question is at the 
mouth of the Perdido River where the same 
passes between a headland in Florida and a 
headland in Alabama as the river reaches the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Both headlands are the termini of low- 
lying narrow sand ridges or peninsulas, be- 
tween which the river enters the gulf. These 
ridges border directly upon the open gulf and 
are subject to the action of the wind, wave, 
and current. Even under normal conditions 
of sea and weather there is a constant, 
though imperceptible, day by day movement 
along the shore of the headlands and at 
either side of the mouth of the river which 
in time produces a slow shifting of the river's 
mouth or pass. During severe winds from 
the gulf the change is relatively rapid and 
has at times breached the narrow peninsula 
on one side or the other, forming a new 
mouth or pass. One such occurred in 1936 
as a result of a hurricane which breached 
the peninsula on the Florida side. The new 
pass became filled some years later. The 
original pass or mouth remained open, shift- 
ing back and forth, 

Resulting from the shifting of the river's 
mouth, the boundary between Florida and 
Alabama in that locality has likewise shifted, 

The problem of the two committees was 
to find a location for the common boundary 
between Florida and Alabama at the mouth 
of the river which would satisfy as nearly 
as practicable the middle of the river loca- 
tion and permanently fix the boundary at 
that location. The two committees, acting 
jointly, examined the locality on the ground, 
the physical characteristics of the terrain, 
studied maps, plats, charts, aerial photo- 
graphs, and other data disclosing what had 
taken place through the years since 1827, 
and procured information from residents in 
nearby areas familiar with conditions, past 
and present, within their lifetime. 

Originally, on the Alabama side, a narrow 
peninsula extended from just inside the 
mouth of the Perdido River eastward for a 
distance of approximately 5 miles. On the 
Florida side a narrow peninsula south of that 
in Alabama extended westward for approxi- 
mately 6 miles to the mouth of the river. 
The Florida Peninsula, overlapping that of 
Alabama, borders upon the open gulf and is 
separated on the north from the Alabama 
Peninsula by the river. At the west end of 
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the Florida Peninsula is the mouth of the 
river commonly referred to as Perdido Pass. 
The river separating the two peninsulas 
passes landward around the west end of the 
Florida Peninsula and eastward between the 
two to the east end of the Alabama Penin- 
sula; thence around the east end thereof and 
westward along the north side of that pen- 
insula between it and the bank of the river 
on the Florida side. At about the middle 
and north of Alabama Peninsula, the river 
opens up into Perdido Bay. Upstream to the 
northeastward, approximately 15 miles, the 
bay becomes narrow and river characteristics 
again prevail continuously to the Alabama- 
Florida line at parallel 31st degree north lati- 
tude. 

About 1882 an opening believed to have 
been artificially made came into existence 
across the Alabama Peninsula to the north- 
ward of the mouth of the Perdido River and 
provided a short direct connection between 
Perdido Bay and the Gulf of Mexico. This 
opening made an island of that part of the 
Alabama Peninsula to the eastward, called 
Ono Island. This opening has persisted 
through many years and will probably con- 
tinue, unless through some freakish beha- 
vior of nature’s agencies, it becomes closed. 
This shortcut from the bay to the gulf di- 
verted the river current and the ebb and flow 
of tide from the former channel around the 
Alabama Peninsula, causing, together with 
windblown sand, a slow shoaling of the old 
river channel between that peninsula and 
the one on the Florida side. From a former 
depth of 6 to 10 feet the old river is now 
but a foot or two in depth in its shallow 
places. It is not unlikely that it may become 
completely filled as time goes on, and there- 
fore the suggestion hereinafter made for its 
marking. 

Without going into detail covering our rea- 
sons therefor other than as may be drawn 
from that hereinbefore stated, the two com- 
mittees acting jointly make the following 
recommendations: 

1. That for boundary purposes, the middle 
of the Perdido River at its mouth be fixed 
at latitude 30°16'53'° N. and longitude 
87°31'06"’ W.; that this point be the control 
point; that said point be referenced to perma- 
nent concrete witness monuments on the 
shore safe against destruction. Said point 
is within the eastern and western limits of 
the migratory movement of the mouth of 
the river. 

2. That a boundary line be fixed, as nearly 
as may be, in the axis of the mouth of 
Perdido River. That this line shall pass 
through the control point and run due north 
and south and have as its northern terminus 
a point at latitude 30°17'02’’ N. and longi- 
tude 87°31’06’’ W., and as its southern ter- 
minus a point 1,000 feet due south of the 
control point. 

3. That from the northern terminus of the 
boundary line at the mouth of the Perdido 
River, a line passing up the middle of the 
old river between Ono Island in Alabama 
and the peninsula to the southward in Flor- 
ida, extending to and around the east end 
of Ono Island, be determined for boundary 
purposes as follows: 

From the north end of the boundary line 
at the mouth of the river; thence by a 
straight line to a point at latitude 3018.00“ 
N., longitude 87°27'08'’ W.; thence to a point 
in the center line of the Intracoastal Canal 
at longitude 872700“ W. 

4. In view of the recent act of Congress 
restoring to the maritime States of the Union 
the offshore areas within their respective 
limits, that the seaward boundary between 
Florida and Alabama be fixed conformable, 
as nearly as may be, to the boundary calls 
of the constitution of the respective States 
as follows: 

From the mouth end of the boundary line 
at the mouth of the river; thence south 
00°01'00"" W. to the seaward boundary of 
the respective States, 
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5. That upon completion of the work de- 
scribed in 1 to 4, accurate drawing thereof, 
accompanied by field notes of survey, be pre- 
pared. That for Florida, in pursuance of 
section 253.41 Florida Statutes, the same be 
filed as a State survey for Florida in the field 
note division of the office of commissioner of 
agriculture as a permanent record. That for 
Alabama the same be filed as a permanent 
record in the office of the secretary of state of 
the State of Alabama. 

6. That the legislature of both States, now 
in session, take such action as may be ap- 
propriate for confirming the location at the 
mouth of the Perdido River mutually agreed 
upon by the two committees, acting jointly, 
as the common boundary between the State 
of Florida and the State of Alabama con- 
forming to the boundary as defined in the 
constitution of the respective States. 

Attached hereto is a map of the area herein 
referred to showing the recommended loca- 
tion for the boundary between Florida and 
Alabama conforming to the constitution of 
each respective State as the same relates to 
the Perdido River. 

For Alabama: 

ERL. M. McGow1n, Chairman. 
W. G. PRUETT, Member. 
Wituiam N. McQueen, Member. 
For Florida: 
RICHARD H. SIMPSON, Chairman. 
F. C. ELLIOT, Member. 
RICHARD W. Ervin, Member. 
PHILIP D. BEALL, Member. 

May 29, 1953. 


— 


ALABAMA LAW 
(Regular session, 1953) 
ACT NO. 440 


An act locating the boundary between the 
States of Florida and Alabama as defined 
by the constitution of each respective 
State, at the mouth of the Perdido River 
and adjacent thereto 


Be it enacted by the Legislature of 
Alabama: 

SECTION 1. The State of Alabama hereby 
ratifies, confirms, and adopts the recom- 
mendations of the joint committee hereto- 
fore appointed by the Governor of Florida 
and the Governor of Alabama to locate and 
mark the boundary line between the said 
States at the mouth of Perdido River and 
adjacent thereto, said committee consisting 
of Hon. Richard W. Ervin, Hon. Richard H. 
Simpson, Hon. Philip D. Beall, and Hon. F. C. 
Elliot, all on the part of the State of Florida, 
and Hon, Earl M. McGowin, Hon. W. C. 
Pruett, and Hon. William N. McQueen, all 
on the part of the State of Alabama. 

Sec. 2. In accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the said joint committee, the 
boundary at the location referred to in sec- 
tion 1 hereof shall be as follows, to wit: 

The middle of the Perdido River at its 
mouth, as defined by the constitutions of the 
States of Alabama and Florida, is at latitude 
30°16'53’' N., and longitude 87°31'06" W., as 
the control point; 

That the boundary line at the mouth of 
Perdido River is fixed, as nearly as may be, 
in the axis of the mouth of said river, pass- 
ing through the control point and running 
north and south and having as its northern 
terminus a point of latitude 30°17'02’’ N., 
and longitude 87°31’06"’ W., and as its south- 
ern terminus a point 1,000 feet due south 
of the control point; 

That from the northern terminus of the 
boundary line at the mouth of the river, the 
boundary up the lower portion of said river 
be a straight line to a point at latitude 
30°18'00’’ N., longitude 872708“ W., thence 
by a straight line to a point in the center line 
of the Intracoastal Canal at longitude 
87 27700 W.: 

That the seaward boundary between Flor- 
ida and Alabama extends from the south end 
of the boundary line at the mouth of Per- 
dido River, thence south 00100 W. to the 
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seaward limit of each respective State; and 
shall be deemed, taken and declared, and is 
hereby deemed, taken and declared to be the 
boundary line between the States of Flor- 
ida and Alabama, at the mouth of the Per- 
dido River and adjacent thereto, and shall 
be deemed and taken as such by the author- 
ities and people of this State, upon the 
adoption and ratification thereof by the 
State of Florida. 

Sec. 3. The secretary of state shall trans- 
mit a duly certified copy of this act to the 
Governor of the State of Florida and the 
Governor of Alabama, whenever officially ad- 
vised that the State of Florida has ratified, 
confirmed, and adopted the recommenda- 
tions of the joint committee aforesaid, shall 
make proclamation of that fact including 
in such proclamation the boundary as set out 
in section 2 above, and proclaiming that 
henceforth the said boundary shall be taken 
by all the authorities and people of this 
State as the true and only boundary be- 
tween the States of Florida and Alabama at 
the mouth of the Perdido River and adja- 
cent thereto. A copy of said proclamation 
shall be published one time in a newspaper 
published in Montgomery, Ala., and in such 
other newspapers of the State as the Gov- 
ernor may direct. Failure to publish such 
proclamation shall in no way affect the 
validity and effectiveness of this act. 

Sec. 4. The Congress of the United States 
is petitioned to give its consent to the settle- 
ment and location of the above-described 
portion of the common boundary between 
the States of Florida and Alabama, pursuant 
to clause 3, section 10, article 1 of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, as soon as 
the State of Florida has ratified, confirmed 
and adopted the recommendations of the 
joint committee aforesaid. The secretary of 
state of the State of Alabama shall transmit 
duly certified copies of this act to the 
presiding officers of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States and 
to the several Senators and Representa- 
tives from the States of Alabama and Florida 
to the Congress of the United States, who 
are hereby petitioned to take such action 
as they deem proper to procure the con- 
sent of the Congress of the United States 
to this compact or agreement between the 
States of Alabama and Florida. 

Sec. 5. Nothing contained herein, nor any 
operations of the provisions of this act, shall 
prejudice the rights or claims of private in- 
dividuals to any of the lands herein in- 
volved. 

Sec. 6. This act shall take effect immediate- 
ly upon its passage and approval by the Gov- 
ernor or its otherwise becoming a law. 

Approved August 28, 1953. 

Time: 8:40 a. m. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing copy 
of an act of the Legislature of Alabama has 
been compared with the enrolled act and it 
is a true and correct copy thereof. 

Given under my hand this 31st day of 
August 1953. 

J. E. SPEIGHT, 
Secretary of Senate. 


THE STATE oF ALABAMA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

I, Mrs. Agnes Baggett, secretary of state 
of the State of Alabama, do hereby certify 
that the pages hereto attached contain a 
true, accurate, and literal copy of Act No, 440, 
Senate bill No. 231, passed by the 1953 session 
of the legislature and approved by the Gov- 
ernor on August 28, 1953, relocating the 
boundary between the States of Florida and 
Alabama, as the same appears on file and of 
record in this office. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed the great seal of the 
State, at the capitol, in the city of Mont- 
gomery, this 25th day of September 1953. 

Mrs. AGNES BAGGETT, 
Secretary of State. 
[ALABAMA GREAT SEAL] 


* 
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CHAPTER 28141, FLORIDA Law 
SENATE BILL NO. 1155 


An act locating the boundary between the 
States of Florida and Alabama, as defined 
by the constitutions of each respective 
State, at the mouth of the Perdido River 
and adjacent thereto 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 

State of Florida: 

SECTION 1. The State of Florida hereby rat- 
ifies, confirms, and adopts the recommenda- 
tions of the joint committee heretofore ap- 
pointed by the Governors of Florida and 
Alabama to locate and mark the boundary 
line between the said States at the mouth 
of the Perdido River and adjacent thereto, 
as defined by the constitution of each re- 
spective State, said committee consisting of 
Hon. Earl M. McGowin, Hon. W. G. Preutt, 
and Hon. William N. McQueen, on the part 
of the State of Alabama, and Hon. Richard 
W. Ervin, Hon. Richard H. Simpson, Hon. 
Philip D. Beall, and Hon. F. C. Elliot, on the 
part of the State of Florida. 

Sec. 2. In accordance with the recommen- 
dations of the said joint committee, the 
boundary, at the location referred to in sec- 
tion 1, shall be as follows, to wit: 

The middie of the Perdido River at its 
mouth, as defined by the constitutions of the 
States of Alabama and Florida, is at lati- 
tude 30°16’53’’ N. and longitude 8731706“ 
W. as the control point; 

That the boundary line at the mouth of 
Perdido River is fixed, as nearly as may be, 
in the axis of the mouth of said river, pass- 
ing through the control point and running 
north and south and having as its northern 
terminus a point of latitude 3017702“ N. 
and longitude 87°31'06’’ W., and as its south- 
ern terminus a point 1,000 feet due south 
of the control point; 

That from the northern terminus of the 
boundary line at the mouth of the river, 
the boundary up the lower portion of said 
river be a straight line to a point at latitude 
301800“ N., longitude 87°27'08’’ W., thence 
by a straight line to a point in the center 
line of the Intracoastal Canal at longitude 
87°27'00"" W.; 

The the seaward boundary between Florida 
and Alabama extends from the south end 
of the boundary line at the mouth of Perdido 
River, thence south 00100“ W., to the sea- 
ward limit of each respective State; and 
shall be deemed, taken and declared, and 
is hereby deemed, taken, and declared to be 
the boundary line between the States of 
Florida and Alabama, at the mouth of the 
Perdido River and adjacent thereto, and 
shall be deemed and taken as such by the 
authorities and people of this State, upon 
the adoption and ratification thereof by 
the State of Alabama. 

Sec. 3. The secretary of state of the State 
of Florida shall transmit a duly certified copy 
of this act to the Governor of the State of 
Alabama; and the Governor of this State, 
whenever officially advised that the State of 
Alabama has ratified, confirmed, and adopted 
the recommendations of the joint committee 
aforesaid, shall make proclamation of that 
fact, including in such proclamation the 
boundary set out in section 2 above and 
proclaiming that henceforth the said bound- 
ary shall be taken by all the authorities and 
people of this State as the true and only 
boundary between the States of Florida and 
Alabama at the mouth of the Perdido River 
and adjacent thereto. A copy of said procla- 
mation shall be published one time in a 
newspaper published in Tallahassee, Fla., and 
in such other newspapers of the State as the 
Governor of the State of Florida may direct. 
Failure to publish such proclamation shall 
in no way affect the validity and effectiveness 
of this act. 

Sec. 4. The Congress of the United States, 
as soon as the State of Alabama has ratified, 
confirmed, and adopted the recommendations 
of the joint committee aforesaid, is hereby 
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petitioned to, pursuant to clause 3, section 
10, article I, of the United States Constitu- 
tion, give its consent to the settlement and 
location of the above-described portion of the 
common boundary between the States of Ala- 
bama and Florida, as made herein on the 
part of the State of Florida. The secretary 
of state of the State of Florida shall transmit 
duly certified copies of this act to the presid- 
ing officers of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States and to the 
several Senators and Representatives from 
the States of Alabama and Florida to the 
Congress of the United States, who are hereby 
petitioned to take such action as they deem 
proper to procure the consent of the Congress 
of the United States to this compact or agree- 
ment between the States of Alabama and 
Florida. 

Sec. 5. Nothing herein contained nor any 
operations of the provisions of this act shall 
prejudice the rights or claims of private indi- 
viduals to any of the lands herein involved 
whether such rights or claims arise or exist 
upon the basis that the lands herein defined 
as being within the boundaries of the State 
of Alabama were previously a part of the 
State of Florida or included within the 
boundaries of the State of Florida or other- 
wise. 

Sec. 6. This act shall take effect immedi- 
ately upon its becoming a law. 

Approved by the Governor, June 12, 1953. 

Piled in office, secretary of the State, June 
12, 1953. 

STATE or FLORIDA, 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF STATE. 

I, R. A. Gray, secretary of state of the State 
of Florida, do hereby certify that the above 
and foregoing is a true and correct copy of 
chapter 28141, Laws of Florida, acts of 1953, 
as approved by the Governor and filed in this 
office. 

Given under my hand and the great seal of 
the State of Florida at Tallahassee, the capi- 
tal, this, the 2d day of February A. D. 1954. 

[FLORIDA GREAT SEAL] R. A. Gray, 

Secretary of State. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, by 
way of brief explanation, I wish to say 
to the Senate that the boundary between 
the west side of Florida and the east 
side of Alabama is fixed by the State 
constitutions at the middle of the chan- 
nel of the Perdido River, from the point 
where that river reaches the gulf, and 
extending up the river to where it inter- 
sects the 31st degree of north latitude. 
That has been the case ever since the 
earliest days of the existence of the two 
States. 

Due to the action of winds, waters, and 
currents, the middle of the channel of 
the Perdido River has shifted quite a 
distance, particularly at the mouth of 
the river. The Governors of the 2 
States appointed a joint boundary com- 
mission to accurately establish the his- 
toric line and to report to the legisla- 
tures of the 2 States. The spot was 
established which was the middle of the 
channel of the river where it entered 
the guif and the boundary line was 
drawn through control points whose lat- 
itude and longitude were established. 
Senators will see that line on the map 
which is attached to and made a part 
of the committee report. That report 
of the Commission was then submitted 
to the legislatures of the two States, and 
was favorably acted upon at the last 
session of the legislature of each State. 

Somewhat similar measures were in- 
troduced in the Senate and the House 
on this matter, each designed to give 
the consent of Congress to the compact 
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reached between the two States. The 
4 Senators directly involved, the 2 Sena- 
tors from Alabama and the 2 Senators 
from Florida, were joint sponsors of the 
resolution introduced in the Senate, and 
I appear now for all 4 of us. 

When the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary considered the matter, the 
House joint resolution had already been 
passed, and there was some difference of 
wording between the two measures. The 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] 
submitted the House resolution to the 
attorney general of the State of Ala- 
bama, and I submitted it to the attorney 
general of the State of Florida. 

The report of the committee will show 
that both attorneys general have ap- 
proved the House resolution which is 
now before the Senate as being com- 
pletely acceptable and effective, if 
adopted, to give the consent of Congress 
to the compact reached between the two 
States on this subject. 

I hope the Senate will see fit to ap- 
prove the compact by adopting the House 
joint resolution, which is the pending 
measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
House joint resolution is open to amend- 
ment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the third read- 
ing of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 347) 
was ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed on. 


REHABILITATING THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, what oc- 
curred in the Senate this afternoon has 
made me feel very good. The represen- 
tatives of the Republicans, the Demo- 
crats, and the Independent Party agreed 
to a unanimous-consent request. That 
was an omen of a better day to come. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I shall ask 
leave to have printed in the RECORD 
something relating to the physically 
handicapped, if not to the politically 
handicapped. 

Mr. President, one of my deep interests 
throughout my career in the Senate has 
been the matter of rehabilitating the 
physically handicapped. 

To me it is a tragic waste of human 
resources to allow literally millions of 
physically handicapped to be drains on 
the economy, drains on their commun- 
ity, on their family and relatives, instead 
of helping them to become self-support- 
ing and contributing members of the 
American free enterprise system. 

On many occasions I have drawn the 
attention of the Nation to the invaluable 
work of the American Federation for the 
Physically Handicapped here in Wash- 
ington, whose distinguished President, 
Mr. Paul Strachan, has been an indom- 
itable fighter for the disabled. 

It is clear that present rehabilitation 
efforts, as President Eisenhower himself 
has pointed out, are sadly inadequate in 
the face of the problem, and that not 
only is new statutory authorization nec- 
essary, but added funds to implement 
the authorization for new programs 
should be provided. 
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I send now to the desk the text of a 
splendid article in the May 1954 issue 
of the Eagle magazine. It was written 
by Mr. William P. McCahill, executive 
secretary of the President’s Committee 
on the Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE EMPLOYABLES—WeE KNow THAT PHYSI- 
CALLY HANDICAPPED PERSONS MAKE EXCEL- 
LENT WoORKERS—WHY Don’t WE HIRE MORE 
or THEM? 


(By William P. McCahill, executive secretary, 
President’s Committee on Employment of 
the Physically Handicapped) 
Unmistakable signs of a great tomorrow 

for America’s physically handicapped men, 

women, and children can be seen every- 
where. 

Like some American programs which have 
been slow in gathering momentum, the na- 
tional move aimed at obtaining greater job 
equality and opportunity for qualified handi- 
capped workers has snowballed in the past 
10 years. 

Guided by the President's committee of 
civilian volunteers, the employ-the-handi- 
capped movement has been backed by gov- 
ernor's committees in all States and Terri- 
tories and sparked by countless communi- 
ties and civic organizations including the 
FOE which has earnestly backed the program 
since its origination. 

The move has resulted in savings of bil- 
lions of dollars at all government levels, and 
it has brought about the creation of goods, 
products, and services unlimited in number. 
In addition, and more important, hundreds 
of thousands of individual and family lives 
have been saved. 

In spite of the tremendous progress which 
has seen over 244 million placements of the 
handicapped by public employment services 
in the past 12 years, the Office of Defense 
Mobilization reported a shocking fact: At 
the height of the Korean war, an extra 2 mil- 
lion men and women could have been re- 
habilitated and employed had the effort been 
made. 

On a 40-hour week, 50 weeks a year, those 
unemployed would add 4 billion man-hours 
of labor to the national total. In time of 
war or emergency this could spell the dif- 
ference between victory or defeat. In peace 
this productive labor could greatly assist in 
raising living standards, here and abroad, 
and help assure continued peace and an ex- 
panded economy. 

But this picture of despair is rapidly 
changing, as the casual observer notices. 
He sees in early May a selected few thousand 
citizens traveling to Washington as sum- 
moned by the President, to work on a pro- 
gram designed to prevent and cut down dis- 
abling accidents at work places. For 3 days 
the experts, engineers, publicists, business- 
men, and lay leaders will outline a program 
aimed at reducing the staggering total of 2 
million industrial accidents annually. 

Other thousands of dedicated citizens also 
are called to Washington to confer on the 
problem of preventing crippling, disabling, 
and killing accidents on the streets and 
highways. 

The observer read of a 3-day exposition, 
late in April, in Washington which featured 
50 exhibitors who proclaimed their success 
in rehabilitating and employing the handi- 
capped. Too, he sees the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, the Civil Service Commission, the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, large and 
small employers alike, providing daily tasks 
for the handicapped. 

Evidence of the program at work in cities 
around the Nation can be seen. In Milwau- 
kee, the friends of the late Frank Greenya 
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have posted an Eagle award in his name in 
connection with an annual scholarship con- 
test, an essay contest on employment of 
the handicapped. 

In Wisconsin’s capital, Grand Worthy 
President Bob Hansen, vice chairman of Gov- 
ernor Kohler's citizen committee, lends his 
special touch to the frequent deliberations 
of a powerful group of leaders united in a 
modern crusade for the fellow who asks only 
opportunity, not charity. 

Irate Miami citizens contact their elected 
representative as a result of economy cut- 
backs in the employment service which harm 
the city’s fine record of placing handicapped 
workers. Recently, Miamians pushed for- 
ward a special project for employing cardiacs 
and in 1 month found jobs for more than 
3 dozen. 

The American Medical Association’s Con- 
gress on Industrial Medicine in Louisville de- 
voted the honored spot at their banquet to a 
presentation of a signed plaque from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to the physician in this 
country judged most deserving of reward 
for his services to the handicapped. In an- 
other 18 communities, doctors received lesser 
national awards for substantial efforts in this 
area. 

In Cleveland local citizens learned that the 
chairman of the President's committee, Vice 
Adm. Ross T. McIntire, Medical Corps, United 
States Navy, retired, would be attending 
a convention there next July and within a 
few hours organized a gathering that will 
bring together hundreds of the city’s most 
prominent industrial, business labor, and 
civic leaders to honor the admiral at that 
time for his work. 

Even in the Nation’s Capital, a serious 
group of public-spirited people stood up in 
the District Building a few months back to 
take an oath to long and faithfully discharge 
their duties as members of a new commis- 
sioner’s committee on employment of the 
handicapped. 

In this same Washington a veteran of two 
world wars who since has lost his eyesight, 
received an international citation from 1 
of more than 100 Goodwill Industries scat- 
tered across the country. The man, Marine 
Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, has held many 
responsible positions since losing his sight. 
He has been a Minnesota Congressman for 
10 years, was named vice chairman of the 
President’s committee by the President him- 
self, was elected vice president of the Blind- 
ed Veterans’ Association, and was elected 
national commander in chief of the Military 
Order of the World Wars, probably the most 
rank-heavy professional guild of service offi- 
cers in the world. He was also elected chair- 
man of the board of the Marine Corps Re- 
serve Officers Association. 

Now, these happenings may seem like 
straws in the wind to the uninformed, but 
the wind has assumed gale force, and the 
straws build mountainous haystacks. 

If you tune in your television set someday, 
chances are you'll see and hear either a lo- 
cal or national show, spot or station break 
announcement emphasizing the thesis that 
it 's good business to hire the handicapped. 

A television show, As You Can See, recent- 
ly won for its star, blind Helen Tollis, the 
gold-mike award of McCall’s magazine, giv- 
en annually to the most outstanding Ameri- 
can woman in radio and television. 

Each year, keeping in mind the magic in 
awards and dramatic citations, the Presi- 
dent’s committee selects some five national 
groups to honor with its Distinguished Serv- 
ice Certificate similar to the one presented 
the FOE at its Minneapolis convention a 
few summers back. 

Too, governors’ committees issue a few 
dozen awards to employers each year, and 
citations to individuals and organizations. 
Community groups also give thanks through 
awards and citations. Always the cause of 
the handicapped worker is advanced anoth- 
er stride forward. 
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There is much encouragement behind 
statistics such as the one that 60 percent of 
World War II's blinded veterans are work- 
ing. That is fine, but it is just as discour- 
aging to note that 40 percent are not. 

In turn, it is splendid to read about the 
Government Printing Office having great suc- 
cess hiring epileptics, but what about the 
thousands of employers who would rather 
hire an able-bodied thief than a man who 
admitted to grand mal or petit mal seizures? 

There are only some 40,000 unemployed 
disabled veterans registered with the public 
employment offices today, but there was a 
time when 40,000 soldiers, sailors, airmen, or 
marines could have tipped the scales on any 
land, sea, or air battle in history. 

Actually there are millions more. Birth 
causes only 2 percent of disabilities. Work 
accidents net another 5 percent and all other 
accidents, an additional 5. The rest are 
caused by illness and disease. This means 
that almost every man, woman, and child 
in this country is a candidate for disability. 

In his state of the Union message, the 
President mentioned the importance of reha- 
bilitation of the disabled, saying, “* * the 
program for the rehabilitation of the dis- 
abled especially needs strengthening al- 
though it returns each year some 60,000 
handicapped individuals to productive work.” 
He then promised a more detailed discus- 
sion which he delivered later in his health 
message: 

“There are now 2 million disabled persons 
who could be rehabilitated and thus re- 
turned to productive work. Under the pres- 
ent rehabilitation program only 60,000 of 
these disabled individuals are returned each 
year to full and productive lives. Mean- 
while, 250,000 are annually disabled. 

“We should provide for a progressive ex- 
pansion of our rehabilitation resources, and 
we should act now so that a sound founda- 
tion may be established by 1955. * * * Our 
goal in 1955 is to restore 70,000 disabled per- 
sons. Our goal for 1956 should be 100,000. 
By 1959, with gradually increasing State 
participation to the point of equal sharing 
with the Federal Government, we should 
reach the goal of 200,000 rehabilitated per- 
sons each year.” 

With this astonishing goal before their 
eyes, the professionals and their volunteer 
amateur friends have set their sights on the 
near horizon which will mean for us and 
for our children, a greatly increased oppor- 
tunity to live successfully despite the un- 
foreseen handicaps which the future may 
bring. 

Through all this planning, this community 
effort, this drafting of a brighter tomorrow, 
some seven to eight million handicapped 
men and women now working on meaning- 
ful jobs, bend their every effort to the job 
ahead. 


CARDINAL STEPINAC 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, after 
3 more days we will celebrate Easter 
Sunday. It will be a day of deep religious 
rededication for millions of peoples of 
many religions in all lands under the 
sun. But it must also be a day in which 
we reconsider, anew, the toil and tortures 
now being endured by religion in many 
countries; lands where man’s faith in 
God, according to his own convictions, 
must be practiced in secret, as if it were 
some foul crime unworthy of witness. 

I propose to bring before the Senate 
today the thoughts of a man who has 
given of his life for religious freedom; 
who has fought tenaciously and unyield- 
ingly against monstrous efforts to tyran- 
nize the church. I refer to Cardinal 


Aloysious Stepinac of Zagreb, Yugo- 
Aged, broken in health, he still 


slavia. 
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lives, and thank God for that, for he 
stands like a great monument against 
the Communist tyranny of his nation and 
its dictator-leader, Marshal Tito. So 
long as Cardinal Stepinac lives, the 
tyranny of Titoist communism over the 
church can never succeed. Let us all, in 
our hearts, honor this great cardinal of 
the Catholic Church on the coming 
Easter Sunday. 

I have just reread the reports of the 
trial of the cardinal. I refer to The Case 
of Cardinal Stepinac, written by Richard 
Pattee, a volume which goes deep into 
the trial with texts of the indictment and 
arguments of the court and lawyers. 

I do not believe, Mr. President, that 
one can find a worse case of persecution, 
of torture of the principles of justice, 
of trumped-up charges, phony wit- 
nesses, and denial of the minimum of 
civil rights. 

The record of the court, which on Oc- 
tober 11, 1946, sentenced Cardinal Step- 
inac to 16 years at hard labor, is not a 
record of a trial based upon civilized 
codes of justice and civil rights; it is 
a political trial, a political harangue in- 
spired mostly by fear of the great car- 
dinal’s independence, but inspired also by 
hate, which springs from fear. 

The only enlightened passages in the 
entire record are some of the state- 
ments made by Cardinal Stepanic to the 
court, and they are so brave and so in- 
dependent that I should like to quote 
briefly from them: 

Whether you believe me or not, does not 
matter, The accused archbishop of Zagreb 
knows not only how to suffer but also to 
die for his convictions. 


And again: 

You have made a fatal mistake in murder- 
ing priests. The people will not forgive you 
for that. Such is your “freedom.” 

Our Catholic schools, built at the cost of 
great sacrifices, have been taken away from 
us. If I had not received seven carloads of 
foodstuff from America, we could not have 
done anything for the children of our poor 
peasant folk. * * * 

Our orphanages have been rendered use- 
less. Our printing presses have been si- 
lenced. * * * Not one priest or bishop is 
today certain of his life. 

In the classrooms it is officially taught 
in defiance of all historical proofs—that 
Jesus Christ never existed. Know you, then: 
Jesus Christ is God. For Him we are ready 
to die. * * * 

As to myself and as to the verdict, I seek 
no mercy. My conscience is clear. 


It so happens that I am not of the 
cardinal’s religious faith. But I am 
moved by these stirring words, by this 
defiance of dictatorship in its worst 
form. Slavery of the body is a crime be- 
fore God. Slavery of the soul, which 
the Communists attempt all over the 
world, is beyond condemnation. Can we 
of America, where the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution, and the 
Bill of Rights were raised as beacons to 
all peoples everywhere, longer remain 
silent and accept the persecutions of this 
great Cardinal? 

I think not. It does not matter 
whether we are Catholic, Quaker, Prot- 
estant, Jew, nor of what race, I believe 
it is time for us to speak out. Cardinal 
Stepinac is ill, severely ill. He is con- 
fined to house arrest, after years in a 
reyolting prison, 
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Mr. President, I now submit a concur- 
rent resolution condemning the heinous 
treatment of this great church leader. 
I propose that we go on record as con- 
demning this treatment as a viola- 
tion of the church, a violation of the 
laws of humanity and the solemn obli- 
gations which Yugoslavia undertook, 
when accorded diplomatic recognition, 
when she agreed that she would pro- 
tect civil and religious liberties; and I 
propose that the President be requested 
to inform Tito’s government that such 
treatment makes harmonious relations 
extremely difficult; and that Yugoslavia 
be requested to release Cardinal Stepinac 
for the pursuance of his religious duties. 
Finally, Mr. President, my concurrent 
resolution proposes that this Govern- 
ment request the release of the cardinal 
from Yugoslavia, for medical treatment 
here or elsewhere, if this is desirable to 
the cardinal and to the church. 

There being no objection, the con- 
current resolution (S. Con. Res. 77), sub- 
mitted by Mr. Dovuctas, was received 
and referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, as follows: 


Whereas the people of the United States 
view with profound disapproval any form of 
religious persecution; and 

Whereas the people and Government of the 
United States have freely extended relief in 
the form of food, clothing, grain, and loans 
to the people of Yugoslavia; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States has given diplomatic support and ex- 
tensive military aid to the Government of 
Yugoslavia; and 

Whereas the Government of Yugoslavia, 
after imprisoning the great Catholic leader, 
Alojzije Cardinal Stepinac, for 5 years, saw 
fit to release him from prison in 1951, but 
has since kept him under house arrest; and 

Whereas Cardinal Stepinac is ill and re- 
quires treatment by specialists; and 

Whereas the Government of Yugoslavia 
has refused to permit Cardinal Stepinac to 
carry on his spiritual duties, has barred his 
photograph from the press, and has deprived 
him of all media of communication includ- 
ing even postage stamps; and 

Whereas such action on the part of the 
Government of Yugoslavia constitutes a vio- 
lation of civil and religious liberties, and a 
persecution of the church; and 

Whereas the international press has car- 
ried many reports of such violations and 
persecutions in Yugoslavia: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That (1) the Con- 
gress (a) looks with profound disapproval 
on the treatment accorded Alojzije Cardinal 
Stepinac and other church leaders by the 
Government of Yugoslavia, and views such 
treatment as detrimental to harmonious re- 
lations between the United States and Yugo- 
slavia, and (b) requests that the President 
bring this resolution to the attention of 
the Government of Yugoslavia, with a re- 
quest that Cardinal Stepinac be released 
from house arrest and permitted to carry 
on his spiritual duties. 

(2) The President is requested to make 
arrangements through proper authorities and 
by negotiation with the Government of 
Yugoslavia for the removal of Cardinal 
Stepinac from Yugoslavia, if desirable, for 
medical treatment within the United States 
or elsewhere. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, un- 
der the order previously entered, I now 
move that the Senate stand in recess 
until Monday next, at 12 o’clock noon, 
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The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o'clock and 11 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, the recess being, under 
the order previously entered, until Mon- 
day, April 19, 1954, at 12 o’clock me- 
ridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, APRIL 15, 1954 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, as we humbly and peni- 
tently draw near unto the cross of our 
Lord and Saviour, may we find our hearts 
being subdued and softened by that di- 
vae love which transcends all human 
ove. 

Help us now to believe and lay hold of 
the eternal truth that our lives are not 
in the grasp of a blind fate, which neither 
knows or cares, but that we are in the 
keeping of One whose love forgives our 
sins, heals our sorrows, and dispels our 
fears. 

May the memory of our Lord’s holiness 
and purity of character, His humility and 
gentleness, His mercy and compassion, 
hallow every day and encourage and 
constrain us to bring unto Him our ills, 
our woes, and our doubts. 

Grant that on the coming Easter Sun- 
day our own souls may be raised to new- 
ness of life and be filled with joy and 
peace as we commemorate the glorious 
resurrection of the Christ who brought 
salvation to the world and built the 
“arch of faith in immortality” over the 
homes of the living and the graves of the 
dead. 

During the recess may the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, and 
the fellowship of the Holy Spirit be with 
us all. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 8127) entitled “An act to amend 
and supplement the Federal-Aid Road 
Act, approved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 
355), as amended and supplemented, to 
authorize appropriations for continuing 
the construction of highways, and for 
other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed without amendment 
a concurrent resolution of the House of 
the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 225. Concurrent resolution 
amending H. R. 8127, an act to amend 
and supplement the Federal-Aid Road Act, 
approved July 11, 1916. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION LAWS 
Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
as chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, I am today introducing a bill 
(H. R. 8857) to implement three of the 
administration’s recommendations for 
amending our unemployment compensa- 
tion laws. 

Section 1 of the bill extends coverage 
of the system to employers of one or 
more. Section 2 of the bill redefines the 
term “agricultural labor” to conform to 
that used for purposes of the old-age and 
s rvivors insurance system. Section 3 
would permit a State to grant reduced 
Federal unemployment tax rates to em- 
ployers with only 1 year of employment 
experience, instead of 3 years as required 
today. Section 4 is a technical amend- 
ment which eliminates the right to pay 
the tax in quarterly installments. 

This legislation would make some far- 
reaching changes in our unemployment 
compensation program. I believe that 
the bill should receive very careful 
study, particularly with respect to those 
provisions which affect small business. 
It is expected that the Committee on 
Ways and Means will hold extensive pub- 
lic hearings on this legislation at a date 
to be announced later. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to insert 
at this point in the Recorp a more de- 
tailed explanation of the provisions of 
the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


EXPLANATION OF BILL To EXTEND COVERAGE OF 
THE UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Sys- 
TEM AND PROVIDE REDUCED RATES FOR NEW 
EMPLOYERS 


SECTION 1. EXTENSION OF COVERAGE TO EM- 
PLOYEES OF EMPLOYERS OF ONE OR MORE 


At present, the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act taxes only those employers who employ 
8 or more workers in each of 20 weeks during 
the year. Employees of firms with less than 
8 workers are thus left outside the protec- 
tion of the unemployment insurance system 
unless coverage of the State law goes beyond 
that of the Federal law. Seventeen States do 
tax all employers no matter how few they 
employ but 12 of these States have a time or 
earnings limitation. Thirty-four States con- 
tain a size limitation; in 12 of these, the 
limitation is from 3 to 6 workers; in the other 
22, the limitation is similar to the Federal 
Imitation of 8 workers. It is estimated that 
some 3.4 million employees are outside the 
unemployment insurance system because of 
these limitations. 

This bill would extend the unemployment 
insurance system to these employees by 
amending the definition of the term “em- 
ployer” in the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act to impose tax liability upon all persons 
who employ one or more individuals at any 
time. 

If the Federal act is extended to cover such 
firms, the laws of 38 States already provide 
that coverage of their laws will automatically 
be extended to all firms, regardless of size. 
The laws of all but one of the 


States provide that small employers not now 
covered can voluntarily elect to do so prior 
to State legislative action. 

The old-age and survivors’ insurance law 
already provides coverage in the manner pro- 
posed in this amendment. Experience under 
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that law and under the unemployment-in- 
surance laws of the 17 States which also 
provide such coverage, and which include 
such major industrial States as Pennsyl- 
vania, California, and Massachusetts, has 
demonstrated the administrative feasibility 
of collecting contributions and wage records 
from these smaller employers. 

The President in his budget message of 


‘January 21, 1954, and his economic report 


of January 28, 1954, recommended prompt 
extension of coverage in the manner provided 
in thisamendment. Such extension has also 
been recommended by the Federal Advisory 
Council on Employment Security, and the 
Interstate Conference of Employment Se- 
curity Agencies. 


SECTION 2. EXTENSION OF COVERAGE TO PERSONS 
WHO DO CERTAIN WORK ON AGRICULTURE 


The Federal Unemployment Tax Act ex- 
pressly excludes agricultural workers from 
coverage and defines the types of work which 
constitute agricultural labor for purposes of 
such exclusion. The bill does not propose 
to extend coverage to agricultural labor, as 
such, at this time. It does, however, pro- 
pose an amendment of the definition of ag- 
ricultural labor to bring it into conformity 
with the definition used for purposes of the 
old-age and survivors insurance tax and the 
withholding tax. The result of the amend- 
ment will be to extend coverage to certain 
types of services performed in connection 
with the processing of agricultural products 
or related to agriculture which are essen- 
tially industrial in nature. 

It is estimated that the proposed amend- 
ment would extend unemployment insur- 
ance protection to some 200,000 workers who 
are now excluded. The laws of 26 States 
provide for automatic coverage of these em- 
ployees if the Federal law is amended in this 
manner. 

The bill’s amendment of the definition of 
agricultural labor would apply the tax to cer- 
tain packing and processing services when 
the farm operator for whom they are per- 
formed has produced less than half the com- 
modities processed or handled. The present 
law, in addition to excluding normal farm op- 
erations, excludes certain operations such as 
packing, processing, freezing, storing or de- 
livering such products if performed as an 
incident to ordinary farming operations, or 
in the case of fruits and vegetables, as an 
incident to the preparation of such fruits or 
vegetables for market. These operations, 
even if performed by a farm operator, are 
essentially industrial in nature. The fact 
that such an operation involves work on 
agricultural products and is conducted by a 
farm operator does not make it any less 
industrial in nature. There may be some 
justification for exempting such services 
when they are performed on the products 
raised on the farm. However, when the 
products processed are primarily produced 
by other farmers, there is little justification 
for treating such service differently than 
when it is performed for industrial firms 

g on the same operations. The Presi- 
dent's Economic Report points out that these 
services “cannot reasonably be classed as 
agricultural pursuits.” 

An additional change would treat as a 
cooperative organization—now covered by 
the law—an unincorporated group of opera- 
tors if the number of operators in the group 
is more than 20. This would remove an ex- 
isting inequity since formally organized co- 
operatives, regardless of size, are now COV- 
ered, but larger unincorporated groups of 
operators are not. This proposed change, like 
the others mentioned above, would make the 
definition correspond to that used for pur- 
poses of the old-age and survivors insurance 
system. 

Similarly, coverage would be extended to 
services performed off the farm in connec- 
tion with the raising or harvesting of mush- 
rooms, the processing of maple sap into 
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maple sirup and maple sugar as distinguished 
from the gathering of maple sap, and the 
hatching of poultry. In addition, the bill 
will extend coverage to services performed 
in connection with the operation of ditches, 
canals, reservoirs, and waterways which are 
owned or operated for profit and are, there- 
fore, in reality an industrial venture and 
not merely an incident to the farming op- 
eration. Such waterways, if operated by 
farmers on a nonprofit basis, would con- 
tinue to be exempt. As already stated, all 
of these operations are now excluded from 
the definition of agricultural labor for pur- 
poses of the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance tax and the withholding tax. The pro- 
posed amendment, therefore, merely incor- 
porates the old-age and survivors insurance 
tax definition by reference. 


SECTION 3. REDUCED RATES FOR NEW EMPLOYEES 


In all States employers are granted reduc- 
tions in the unemployment taxes they must 
pay the State if their unemployment expe- 
rience meets certain requirements. The 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act allows em- 
ployers to credit this reduction against their 
Federal unemployment tax. In other words, 
an employer who has received such a reduc- 
tion is credited with the difference between 
the amount actually paid and the amount 
he would have been required to pay if he 
had not received the reduction. The Fed- 
eral law grants this additional credit, how- 
ever, only if the State law requires an em- 
ployer to have at least 3 years of experience 
before he can be given a tax reduction. 
This means that a new employer is required 
to pay the full tax for at least these initial 
years even though his experience in those 
years is as favorable as that of an established 
employer. In many States, this means that 
new employers carry a very large proportion 
of current unemployment taxes. They are 
thus put at a competitive disadvantage with 
established employers and are required to 
carry an extra financial load at a time they 
can perhaps least afford it. 

This bill minimizes this situation by per- 
mitting rate reductions to be extended to 
new employers after they have had at least 
a year’s experience. In effect, during the 
first 3 years of an employer's coverage, the 
amendment ties the period of experience 
required before rate reduction to the period 
of time the new employer has had experience 
under the law. In other words, the rate for 
an employer who has had a year’s experience 
must be based on a year’s experience, the 
rate for one who has had experience for 2 
years, on the basis of 2 years’ experience. 
This amendment was recently recommended 
by the Federal Advisory Council which con- 
sidered the problem in detail. 

The amendment is not intended to give 
new employers any competitive advantage 
over established employers, but merely to 
equalize as much as possible the opportunity 
for rate reductions between new and estab- 
lished employers. The factors used to meas- 
ure the experience of employers vary from 
State to State. Under the amendment it is 
intended that the State measure the expe- 
rience of new employers by the same factor 
(or factors) that it uses to measure the ex- 
perience of established employers. For ex- 
ample, one of the most common factors is a 
reserve balance (the excess of contributions 
collected over benefits paid and charged to 
the employer's account). Thus, a State 
which uses a reserve balance for established 
employers must do so for new employers. 
However, in some States an employer who 
does not have 3 years of experience, as the 
Federal law now requires, could not attain 
the reserve now required of established em- 
ployers. In these States, therefore, a propor- 
tionate reduction would have to be made in 
this reserve requirement to enable new em- 
ployers with less than 3 years’ experience to 
take advantage of the permission granted 


by the bill’s new rate reduction provision. 
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The bill does not intend to give new employ- 
ers any greater advantage thin established 
employers. Any difference in reserve require- 
ments granted to new employers would 
therefore have to bear the same proportion 
to the requirement placed on established 
employers as the period of coverage required 
of the two groups. In other words, if a 6- 
percent reserve requirement is required of 
established employers with 3 years’ expe- 
rience, at last 4 percent must be required of 
employers with 2 years’ experience. 


SECTION 4, ELIMINATION OF QUARTERLY 
INSTALLMENTS 


Section 4 of the bill eliminates the right 
to pay the tax in quarterly installments. 
This amendment is designed to relieve the 
Government of the costly administrative 
burden which would otherwise be imposed 
upon it if the 1,800,000 new taxpayers added 
by section 1 of the bill were permitted to 
pay their tax in quarterly installments. 
Elimination of this provision should not im- 
pose an undue burden on the taxpayers; 
this is indicated by the fact that some 85 
percent of the total taxes due are now paid 
at the time of filing the return without using 
the installment payment option. Further- 
more, unlike the old-age and survivors in- 
surance tax, the unemployment tax is not 
due until the year after that in which the 
taxable wages are paid. The old-age and 
survivors insurance tax, on the other hand, 
is payable in quarterly installments during 
the year in which the wages are paid. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce may have until April 23 to file a 
report on the bill S. 2846. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce may have until April 23 to file a 
report on the bill H. R. 8357, and that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mack! 
may be permitted to file a minority re- 
port in connection therewith. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. BOW asked and was given permis- 
sion to address the House for 30 minutes 
on April 29, following the legislative pro- 
gram and any special orders heretofore 
entered. 


DR. J. ROBERT OPPENHEIMER 


Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, I trust 
that the Members of this House have 
noticed an odd circumstance in the 
Oppenheimer matter. The two left- 
wing members of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action who broke the Oppen- 
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heimer story have not yet been accused 
of smearing the doctor. No left-winger 
has accused the Alsop brothers of mak- 
ing wild unsubstantiated charges against 
the doctor. Indeed, the silence of the 
left on this angle of the matter has been 
thunderous. 

If my committee or any other com- 
mittee engaged in unearthing Commu- 
nists had dared to say one-tenth of the 
things the Alsops published, the whole 
pack of left-wing columnists and com- 
mentators would have been baying after 
us, accusing us of all the crimes imagi- 
nable. The old familiar chant of witch- 
hunting, smearing, and the like would 
have been deafening. It occurred to 
me that this fact might have gone un- 
noticed. I think it is significant. I 
guess it depends on whose ox is being 
gored. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT 


Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced today in accordance with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s recommendation a bill 
to extend the Trade Agreements Act and 
to authorize the President to negotiate 
trade agreements with other countries of 
the free world until June 30, 1957, and to 
make certain moderate reductions in the 
United States tariff in order to carry out 
those trade agreements. 

BACKGROUND OF THE BILL 


More painstaking work by the admin- 
istration, more careful analysis, and 
more extensive public and private dis- 
cussion have gone into the preparation 
of this bill than into any trade agree- 
ments legislation since 1934. The proc- 
ess began in earnest in August 1953 when 
this Congress enacted title III of Public 
Law 215. That title, you will recall, 
created a Commission on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy. 

The Commission had a broad man- 
date. Its task was that of surveying the 
entire range of American foreign eco- 
nomic policy and of recommending to 
the President and the Congress what the 
international relationships of the United 
States ought to be in the economic field, 
bearing always in mind our twin aims: 
health and vigor in our domestic econ- 
omy, and strength and security in our 
international relations. 

The Commission was unprecedented in 
its makeup. It consisted of seven Presi- 
dential appointees, outstanding men 
drawn from many walks of American life. 
It included also 5 distinguished Senators 
and 5 distinguished Members of this 
House. Both Republicans and Demo- 
crats were included on the Commission, 
refiecting the bipartisan tradition in 
which our foreign economic policy has 
been formulated. 

On January 23, 1954, this Commission 
produced its report. On March 30, 1954, 
the President addressed a message to the 
Congress of the United States based upon 
this report. 
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The President's message, in nine close- 
ly reasoned pages, set out a comprehen- 
sive foreign economic policy for the 
United States. 


Conceived as a whole— 


The President said 
this am consists of four major parts: 
Aid, which we wish to curtail; 
Investment, which we wish to encourage; 
Convertibility, which we wish to facilitate; 
and 
Trade, which we wish to expand. 
SIGNIFICANCE OF THE BILL 


The bill which I have introduced today 
would implement only one part of the 
President's program. But for many rea- 
sons it is the most indispensable part of 
the program. Without it, the program 
as a whole would fall. 

The bill comes before this House as the 
first test of the sentiment of this Con- 
gress with respect to the President’s pro- 

In his message of March 30, the 
President set out clearly the philosophy 
on which his proposals were based. In 
that message, he said that the solution 
to many of the economic problems con- 
fronting the United States and foreign 
nations today lay in a higher level of 
two-way trade. He called for greater 
freedom throughout the world from re- 
strictions and controls and for the in- 
creased efficiencies which develop with 
a freer play of economic forces. He 
pointed out that the failure to move in 
the direction suggested by this bill will 
directly threaten our domestic economy, 
since it will doom our efforts to find ways 
by which others, through their own ef- 
forts, can buy our goods. The only prac- 
ticable alternative to the bill, he said, is 
to reduce our exports. Our farmers 
would have to sell less. American fac- 
tories now selling their products 
throughout the world would have to 
reduce employment. Over 4 million 
American workers and their families 
who are dependent on international 
trade for their livelihood would feel the 
stress of shrinking markets. 

One question which will arise in all our 
minds in considering this biil is, Why 
now? Why not wait? The answer is 
that we have waited long enough. The 
program of which this bill is a part was 
developed carefully over an 8-month pe- 
riod. It is not the product of hasty 
improvisation, but the considered pro- 
posal of a mature and representative 
group. 

Meanwhile, however, precious time has 
passed. International events are moving 
at a headlong pace. Other nations are 
daily growing more uncertain as to the 
course which the United States proposes 
to follow. This uncertainty is dangerous. 
It threatens our security and the secu- 
rity and cohesion of the free world. 

The uncertainty is particularly appar- 
ent on a number of specific fronts. First 
of all, nations are wondering how to re- 
spond to the blandishments of the Soviet 
bloc substantially to increase East-West 
trade. So long as that increase is con- 
fined to peaceful goods we need have no 
undue concern. But there is always a 
real danger that increased trade may 
spill over into the area of strategic goods, 
to the detriment of our security. This 
danger can be reduced if it is clear to 
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the nations of the free world that higher 
levels of trade are likely to be developed 
among them. A clear affirmation by the 
United States of its intentions to move in 
the direction of increased two-way trade 
in the free world could hold that danger 
in check. 

Our own economic situation also de- 
mands that we try to achieve a higher 
level of international trade. For many 
years after the war American exports 
were in great demand throughout the 
world. Our exports rose phenomenally, 
with the increase financed largely by 
dollar aid. But in order for that export 
increase to be maintained in the years 
ahead, other nations must earn enough 
dollars so that they can pay for the flood 
of American goods which their citizens 
want. They must be persuaded that the 
future is sufficiently secure that they can 
afford to go without the system of con- 
trols and licenses which they have used 
until now in order o ration their scarce 
American dollars. That is to say, we 
must try to achieve the convertibility of 
the major foreign currencies. We al- 
ready know that this convertibility can- 
not be obtained in the foreseeable future 
unless this Congress puts itself squarely 
on record as favoring a higher level of 
two-way trade. 

I earnestly hope that the Congress will 
speedily enact this bill as evidence of its 
faith in the President’s program and as 
evidence of its desire to achieve a sound- 
er domestic economy and a stronger and 
safer free world. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to announce that on the 1ith 
of May at 11 o’clock in the morning 
there will be a dedication in the rotunda 
of the Capitol of the beautiful and his- 
toric frieze that has attracted the at- 
tention of millions of people from all 
parts of the world for many years. This 
historic frieze was arranged for by con- 
gressional legislation passed nearly a 
hundred years ago. Work on the frieze 
was begun in 1877 and the first portion of 
this artistic work was done by Brumidi, 
an Italian artist, who has, by many ex- 
perts on artistic work of that kind, been 
considered to be one of the world’s most 
famous artists. Brumidi died after hav- 
ing completed only about one-half of 
the work. He was succeeded by Costag- 
gini, another famous Italian artist. But 
the work was stopped about 60 years 
ago. Since that time there was a vacant 
space of about 30 feet left unfinished. 
During all that time no special effort was 


made to finish the work until 1939 when 
I introduced a resolution in the House 
providing for the completion of the work 
and specifying that the portion of that 
space, lying next to the picture depicting 
the discovery of America by Columbus, 
should be used by placing therein a pic- 
ture properly depicting the great accom- 
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plishments of the Wright brothers in 
producing the first airplane in the whole 
history of the world. The first resolution 
introduced by me did not become a law, 
but after some considerable persistence 
on my part by introducing subsequent 
resolutions, the Congress passed my res- 
olution which President Truman signed 
and approved August 17, 1950. 

Immediately after the passage of this 
resolution, the Joint Committee on the 
Library, made up of Members from the 
Senate and the House, proceeded to take 
steps to comply with the provisions of 
that resolution and decided that the said 
vacant space should be made to portray 
three great historical events in Ameri- 
can history. One of the events was the 
Civil War; another of these events was 
the Spanish-American War; and the 
third event was to portray the birth of 
aviation in the United States and there- 
by give recognition to the accomplish- 
ments of the Wright brothers, who 
proved that flight by power could be ac- 
complished—thereby they gave to the 
world a means of transportation that has 
served mankind in peace and in war. 

The artistic completion of this histori- 
cal frieze was done by Allyn Cox who, 
by reason of his work on this frieze, will 
place him in the hall of fame of the 
leading artists of all time. 

The dedication of this beautiful frieze 
depicts many of the most important 
events in American history commencing 
with the discovery of America by Chris- 
topher Columbus in 1492 and extending 
to the end of the 20th century. 

All of the Members of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate are in- 
vited to this dedication. 

Hon. Dwight D. Eisenhower, the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, 
will dedicate this historic frieze. No one 
living in America could do this more ap- 
_ Ey than our distinguished Presi- 
dent. 

I hope that all of the Members of the 
House and Senate will be present at this 
important occasion. 


ANTI-RECESSSION ACT OF 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ROOSEVELT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to call the attention of the House 
to a bill which I have just introduced, 
H. R. 8837, which I have called the Anti- 
Recession Act of 1954. 

Although this bill proposes a compre- 
hensive program to assure the Nation's 
economic health, I hasten to explain 
that I introduced this bill in full recog- 
nition that probably no one person has 
all of the answers to the troublesome 
question of how this country shall con- 
tinue to prosper and how it shall meet 
the need for economic growth in order 
to expand the standard of living of our 
people and maintain full production and 
full employment. 

This bill is introduced in the hope that 
it will provide a starting point from 
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which the Congress can this year con- 
sider the measures which are necessary 
and appropriate to the achievement of 
this objective. 

The state of the Nation’s economic 
health was recently summarized by the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port, when it said: 

Unemployment, however measured, has 
increased. Industrial production has fallen 
off, especially in recent months. We have 
passed from a period of inventory accumu- 
lation to one of inventory liquidation. 
Farm income, which affects a large segment 
of our people directly, has declined with in- 
evitably adverse effects upon those whose 
prosperity is indirectly connected with agri- 
cultural conditions, 


Almost 4 million persons are unem- 
ployed, and the number is rising. An 
additional 2,500,000 Americans have re- 
cently suffered reductions in their week- 
ly earnings through either reduced 
hours of available work or lowered hour- 
ly rates. Steel production has decreased 
almost 40 percent; industrial production 
has dropped 4 percent; building con- 
struction in the Midwest is off 31 per- 
cent; $9 billion of farm assets have been 
liquidated; income from wages is going 
down at a rate of $6 billion per year; 
farm parity has dropped from 99 percent 
to 91 percent. Yet the wholesale food 
index as well as living costs generally are 
still near an alltime high, and the 
American people are caught in the 
squeeze of high prices and lower income. 

Whether these figures spell recession, 
a temporary downturn or a drift toward 
the long bottom, or a rolling readjust- 
ment, I do not know. Regardless of the 
label, however, it is the inescapable ob- 
ligation of our Government to plan a 
well conceived and comprehensive pro- 
gram designed to avoid any such eventu- 
ality. Congress explicitly recognized its 
capability and its responsibility for 
watching these economic signposts and 
to take action to promote maximum em- 
ployment and for expansion of the pur- 
chasing power so vital to our economy 
when it passed the Full Employment Act 
of 1946. It is the intention of this bill 
to offer a concrete method for fulfilling 
that pledge. 

To meet this responsibility we do not 
need a war, nor do we need boondogglers 
or extensive Federal expenditures. In- 
creased purchasing power can be 
achieved through programs and tech- 
niques which legislators have come to 
respect, for which the public has long 
since voiced its approval. 

No, the economy can be healthy and 
stable if we produce not for war but to 
make available to all segments of our 
population the conveniences of modern- 
day living by permitting them opportuni- 
ties to work, to produce the goods that 
are so vitally needed by so many who 
cannot now afford them. Great stress 
has been placed upon maintaining eco- 
nomie activity at our present or at some 
specified past level. But ours is a grow- 
ing economy. Population growth de- 
mands constant expansion of opportuni- 
ties and facilities. In June of this year 
more than 1% million high school and 
college graduates will enter the labor 
market. Therefore, even if unemploy- 
ment does not otherwise increase there 
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will be about 5½ million unemployed in 
July, unless some action is taken to ab- 
sorb them into jobs. Technological ad- 
vances, improved production techniques 
and added worker skills have increased 
the amount of goods which the average 
hour of work produces. Unless we keep 
pace by actually increasing consump- 
tion and thereby increasing jobs, and in 
achieving a higher overall standard of 
living for our people, maintenance at 
a given level of the economy is com- 
pletely illusory—we, in fact, go back- 
ward. 

So essential is economic vitality to the 
general welfare that we cannot afford 
to wait with confidence for an economic 
catastrophe, or even for overwhelming 
indications of a downturn before taking 
positive steps to insure our continued 
prosperity. 

The anti-recession bill which I have 
today introduced is designated to provide 
a measure of that insurance. Those of 
its provisions directly increasing con- 
sumer purchasing power include: An in- 
crease in personal income-tax exemp- 
tions, elimination of discrimination in 
employment, expansion of social secu- 
rity, liberalized unemployment-compen- 
sation benefits, and upward revision of 
the minimum hourly wage. The more 
indirect provisions to expand our econ- 
omy include: A planning program for 
public facilities, public housing for 
lower-income groups, and assistance to 
cooperatives furnishing housing for 
middle-income groups. The bill also in- 
cludes a program to proteet small busi- 
ness from the crippling effects of mo- 
nopoly, development of low-cost electric 
power in the Northeast, and a program 
which will assist in maintaining income 
standards for our farmers. 

None of these provisions is novel. In 
fact, the substance of several of the titles 
has been introduced by some of my col- 
leagues in the House as well as Members 
of the Senate. What I seek to accom- 
plish here is a coordination of vital and 
basically inseparable economic legisla- 
tion in the interest of restoring the Na- 
tion’s economic health. 

What I have attempted by the intro- 
duction of this measure is to propose a 
constructive solution to our economic 
problems as an alternative to the tech- 
nique of merely whistling in the dark to 
maintain courage while coining the 1954 
version of slogans like “prosperity is just 
around the corner.” Slogans did not 
work in 1930 to 1932 and even the slogans 
of 1954’s most high-powered hucksters 
will not work today. 

About a month ago, the President said 
slam-bang action was not necessary to 
prevent economic decline. Ido not pro- 
pose slam-bang action. Most of the 
provisions of this bill are mere extensions 
of tried and tested legislation in the 
public interest. In fact their adoption 
should not be contingent on a recession 
or a depression. The minimum wage 
law, the unemployment compensation 
statutes, social-security legislation, pro- 
posals for public housing for lower in- 
come groups and the protection of small 
business are legislative keystones of our 
national policy. In many instances, 
however, they need streamlining and 
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modernizing. Inequities must be elim- 
inated and the benefits related to 
present-day conditions. A 40-cent mini- 
mum wage was meaningful in 1938 but 
meaningless in 1949. By the same token, 
a 75-cent minimum wage tends to be- 
come meaningless in 1954. 

In my opinion the failure to bring the 
provisions of these various enactments 
up to date could well render meaningless 
the basic policy which they encompass. 
The failure to revise could be tanta- 
mount to repeal. 

The provisions of the Antirecession 
Act will not only help prevent recession 
but will furnish further impetus to the 
expansion of the standard of living of 
the American people. 

Mr, Speaker, with this background I 
shall now discuss the provisions of the 
bill, the need for its enactment and what 
I see as its economic effect. 

1. INCREASE IN INCOME-TAX EXEMPTIONS 


An increase in income-tax exemptions 
is proposed because it is not only equi- 
table, but because it is a practical anti- 
recession measure. It places additional 
spending power directly in the hands of 
those consumers most likely to invest it 
in the purchase of consumer goods. It 
would affect in largest number, the lower 
and middle income groups, thereby in- 
creasing the purchasing power of those 
whose daily necessities make spending 
mandatory. 

The increased exemption would bring 
a greater measure of equity to our tax 
structure. Under the present tax sys- 
tem the middle and lower income groups 
bear a substantial share of the tax bur- 
den. This group is composed chiefly of 
wage earners, a group for whom tax ex- 
emptions as a practical matter are least 
liberal. 

The wage earner is allowed little or 
no deduction for working expenses; nor 
is it often that his income can be con- 
verted into capital gains. While there 
has been a sharp increase in personal in- 
come taxes collected over the past decade, 
corporation taxes have contributed a 
correspondingly smaller percentage of 
Federal revenues. 

Title II of this bill would raise personal 
income tax exemptions from the present 
$600 to $800 for the taxable year 1954 
and to $1,000 for succeeding years. It 
is similar to the proposal of Senator 
GEORGE. 

While this proposal would reduce Fed- 
eral revenues, you must balance this 
against the effect on Federal revenue if 
unemployment continues to increase and 
purchasing power contracts. As with in- 
dividuals, if the economy shows signs of 
ill health, the cure must be applied, and 
the cost becomes secondary. 


2. FAIR LABOR STANDARDS (MINIMUM WAGES) 


There is no better means of expanding 
purchasing power than through the es- 
tablishment and conscientious adminis- 
tration of meaningful fair labor stand- 
ards. 

There are still many industries in 
which workers are paid less than 75 
cents per hour minimum wage. A Wage 
and Hour Division report observes that 
some firms paying far below the mini- 
mum wage are, surprisingly enough, lo- 
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cated in highly industrialized areas. 
Raising the minimum wage and expand- 
ing the coverage would boost the wage 
structure of these low-wage industries. 

This title of the bill would increase 
the minimum wage from 75 cents to at 
least $1.25 per hour and would re-create 
the industry boards which would have 
the authority to increase the minimum 
wage for their industry. 

I also propose to broaden the coverage 
of the minimum-wage and maximum- 
hour provisions, making them applicable 
to employees of larger retail establish- 
ments — particularly chain stores. 
Under the present law there is tre- 
mendous difficulty in determining 
whether a given establishment or a 
service is recognized as retail. This bill 
would eliminate this problem by pre- 
scribing a simpler test for coverage or 
exclusion. If the establishment has 
three or more places of business or does 
more than $300,000 worth of business, it 
would be covered. 

Employees of cleaning establishments 
would be covered as would many other 
employees in establishments whose ac- 
tivities affect commerce. 

For Puerto Rico and the Virgin Is- 
lands a minimum wage of 40 cents would 
be established. 

To assist in adjusting the minimum 
wage upward when the conditions in a 
given industry demand, the industry 
committees, established by the 1938 act 
and dissolved by the 1949 amendments, 
are reestablished. With this built-in 
flexibility minimum wages could be kept 
in line with improvements in the overall 
economy. 

3. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


(A) Extension of coverage: 

First. Employees of small firms: 

The size-of-firm restriction in the 
original unemployment insurance pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code 
limiting tax liability to employers of 
8 or more employees in each of 20 
weeks during the year was adopted to 
simplify administration during the early 
years of the program. Now, however, it 
has been adequately demonstrated by 
experience with old-age and survivors’ 
insurance and under State laws that 
collecting contributions and wage credits 
from smaller firms presents no grave ad- 
ministrative difficulty. 

This title broadens the coverage to in- 
clude employers of one or more employ- 
ees at any time—rather than the present 
in each of 20 weeks limitation—during 
the taxable year. This extension would 
increase the benefit-rights of many em- 
ployees because, in determining their 
rights, the wages earned in employment 
for small firms will be added to those 
they earned in firms employing eight or 
more. 

It has been estimated that this change 
alone would extend unemployment in- 
surance coverage to 3½ million workers 
who do not now enjoy this protection. 
Twenty-nine State laws already contain 
provisions permitting automatic broad- 
ening of coverage to the extent that the 
Federal size-of-firm limitation is re- 
duced. Therefore, no further legislation 
would be necessary in those States if this 
provision were adopted. 
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Second. Agricultural labor: This bill 
would extend the protection of unem- 
ployment insurance to agricultural work- 
ers on farms employing eight or more, 
It would also include those who are en- 
gaged in handling, grading, storing, 
packaging, and other processing of agri- 
cultural products. It is estimated that 
at least 200,000 persons are in this proc- 
essing and packaging group, and 1.7 mil- 
lion agricultural workers are employed 
on farms employing 8 or more. 

Third. Salesmen: Coverage would be 
extended to insurance salesmen and so- 
licitors working on commission as well 
as house-to-house salesmen who are re- 
quired to meet a minimum sales quota 
or must serve specific customers or pre- 
scribed routes. This extension will grant 
unemployment insurance protection to 
many milk, laundry and other route 
salesmen. Also, coverage would be ex- 
tended to taxi drivers, homeworkers and 
others. 

Fourth. Federal employees: 

Approximately 1.7 million Federal ci- 
vilian employees are without protection 
against unemployment. The civil-serv- 
ice system itself provides no counterpart 
for unemployment compensation. Its 
retirement system represents some 
measure of protection against old age 
but not against unemployment during 
the employee’s working life. Recent 
large scale dismissals have made abun- 
dantly clear the job insecurity that can 
accompany Federal service, even in the 
case of career employees. 

Under this bill the usual benefits for 
employees of private firms would be 
extended to Federal employees. The 
Federal Government is not, under these 
provisions, to be taxed as an employer 
but State agencies are to be reimbursed 
for benefits paid Federal employees. 
The law of the State in which last offi- 
cially stationed, the law of the em- 
ployee’s residence at the time of filing, 
or the law of the District of Columbia 
(for the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico) 
governs the eligibility and benefit provi- 
sions under which Federal employees 
will be paid. 

(B) Federal standards for approval 
of State laws: 

First. Maximum weekly benefit en- 
titlement: 

During the first year in which unem- 
ployment insurance benefits were paid, 
average weekly benefits were 49 percent 
of average weekly earnings. The pro- 
portion of benefits to earnings has now 
decreased to 33 percent. For June of 
last year, the average weekly benefit 
was 23.23 percent of average earnings. 

In order to replace a major portion of 
the buying power lost through unem- 
ployment, and to again make unemploy- 
ment insurance meaningful in the econ- 
omy and to the individual, benefits must 
be increased. 

This title prescribes a maximum bene- 
fit which the State must pay if its plan 
is to be approved. The amount which 
the State pays must be equivalent to 
two-thirds of the individual's average 
weekly wage or two-thirds of the average 
weekly wage in covered employment 
within the State, whichever is lower. 
In no case is this maximum benefit 
amount to be less than $30. Benefits 
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are thus realistically related to the em- 
ployee’s actual earning capacity. Such 
a system, paying higher benefits to those 
who are able to earn more, supports gen- 
eral economic incentives, encourages the 
return to work and compensates for a 
greater percentage of wages lost due to 
unemployment. Also under this bill, a 
State law must provide a minimum of 
26 weeks duration of benefit entitlement 
except in cases of cancellation of wage 
credits or exhaustion of benefits. 

The closer the relation of unemploy- 
ment benefits to actual wage levels, the 
less likely is loss of earning power due 
to unemployment to create further un- 
employment. In at least three States 
benefits to those eligible for the maxi- 
mum would be automatically increased 
to, first, at least $30; or, second, to two- 
thirds of the average for his State if 
his earnings were more than $45 but less 
than the State average; or, third, to two- 
thirds of his own wage rate if it hap- 
pened to be higher than the State 
average. 

At present, only 16 of the 48 States 
provide maximum benefits of $30 or more 
and no State has a maximum of as much 
as two-thirds of its average weekly wage. 
Average weekly wages in the 16 States 
range from $119.08 in Alaska to $47.81 
in Mississippi, the lowest average weekly 
wage in the Nation. Yet this provision 
would work no hardship for Mississippi 
since that State already has a maximum 
benefit of $30, a close approximation to 
two-thirds of its average weekly wage of 
$47.81. 

To finance increased benefits the em- 
ployer would pay his tax on the first 
$4,800 he pays to each employee instead 
of $3,600 as is now provided. The per- 
centage of his payroll on which taxes 
are paid would be no higher than it was 
when unemployment insurance laws 
were just enacted. 

Second. Standards for disqualifica- 
tions: 

In 22 States benefit rights are canceled 
or reduced for some cause other than 
fraud or misrepresentation. This means 
that those who are disqualified are not 
only denied benefits for unemployment 
immediately resulting from voluntarily 
quitting his job, or refusing suitable 
work or for discharge for misconduct, 
but they lose accumulated benefit rights 
which would otherwise be available to 
them if they are subsequently employed 
and again experience unemployment. 
This inequity would be corrected under 
the proposed title. States are prohibited 
from canceling wage credits or consider- 
ing benefit rights exhausted except for 
fraud or misrepresentation. 

More than half the States withhold 
benefits for an indeterminate length of 
time after the employee leaves his job 
voluntarily, or because of misconduct, or 
because he refuses suitable work. These 
States insist on the arbitrary presump- 
tion that the original disqualifying act 
continues indefinitely as the cause of 
unemployment. This bill, therefore, sets 
6 weeks as the maximum period of dis- 
qualification except where the employee’s 
misconduct resulted in conviction of a 
crime, where he is actively participating 
in a strike, or for fraud or misrepre- 
sentation. But the disqualification, as 
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pointed out above, does not cancel bene- 
fit rights except for fraud or misrepre- 
sentation. 

Third. Experience rating: Under this 
title, the experience rating provisions in 
effect in most States could not be so used 
as to reduce the income of the system 
to a point where adequate benefit stand- 
ards would be threatened. The State 
could give additional credit allowances 
to employers only if the nature and size 
of its fund assure adequate reserves for 
benefit payments. The State would have 
a pooled fund of an amount equal to a 
given percentage of its annual cost rate. 

Fourth. Administrative costs: 

Legislative history of the Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act reveals that the 0.3 per- 
cent of covered payroll derived from the 
Federal Unemployment Tax was origi- 
nally intended to finance the administra- 
tive costs of the program. At present, 
however, it goes into the Federal Treas- 
ury without being earmarked. The fluc- 
tuations in the labor market, particu- 
larly at this period of economic uncer- 
tainty, make it imperative that the 
States have access to some fund upon 
which they can draw when administra- 
tion of the employment security pro- 
gram necessitates it. A provision of this 
title would transfer excess taxes col- 
lected under the act since July 1, 1951, 
and before July 2, 1954, to the Federal 
unemployment account. This provision 
of an additional source of financing 
makes possible better State administra- 
tion in accordance with at least mini- 
mum Federal standards. 

Each State would also be entitled to a 
reinsurance grant in any calendar 
quarter where the amount in the State's 
unemployment fund and required contri- 
bution rate meet with detailed specifica- 
tions. 

4. EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY IN EMPLOYMENT 


Taking into account first, loss of pur- 
chasing power resulting in low wages; 
second, acute manpower shortages; 
third, cost of crime and delinquency; 
and, fourth, costs of segregated facili- 
ties, it is estimated that discrimination 
against minorities costs American busi- 
ness $30 billion each year. This is ac- 
companed by a projected Federal tax 
loss of approximately $3,300,000,000. 

This title prohibits discrimination in 
employment because of race, religion, 
color, national origin, or ancestry by, 
first, employers in or affecting commerce 
who have 50 or more employees; second, 
labor organizations with 50 or more 
members; and, third, nongovernmental 
employment agencies. It is identical 
with H. R. 2576 which I introduced last 
year and which Senators LEHMAN, HUM- 
PHREY, and Ives sponsored as S. 692. 

5. SOCIAL SECURITY 


(A) Expanded coverage and benefits: 

Our social-security system, if ex- 
panded to its maximum potential, can 
reduce Federal expenditure for public 
assistance to a fraction of its present 
magnitude. As presently operating, 
however, the system has serious short- 
comings, 

The coverage is inadequate. Over 12 
million American workers have no social 
security protection. Coverage, as pro- 
posed under this title, would be increased 
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to approximately 57 million—covering 
more than 9 out of 10—workers in the 
civilian labor force, an increase of almost 
10 million, 

Benefits are inadequate to meet the 
rising cost of living. Under the anti- 
recession proposal beneficiaries would 
get an increase ranging from $10 to $14 
a month. When applied to the more 
than 5 million workers now on the rolls, 
this increase would mean an additional 
fifty to sixty million dollars in consumer 
purchasing power. 

(B) Permanent and total disability: 

The provision of a special system con- 
cerned with wage loss due to total and 
permanent disability is generally ac- 
cepted as an important segment of a 
complete social insurance system if it is 
to furnish protection against the most 
common causes of the interruption of 
private income: old age, unemployment 
and disability, occupational and nonoc- 
cupational. Since 1935 the social insur- 
ance system in this country has covered 
wage loss due to retirement, unemploy- 
ment, or death to the wage earner. Some 
States have provided protection against 
occupational disability through work- 
men’s compensation, but none have in- 
surance programs for the permanent and 
totally disabled. 

Under the existing social-security pro- 
gram, a worker who is totally disabled 
for a long period of time may lose all 
benefit rights to future old-age and sur- 
vivor’s insurance. Even if he does not 
lose his insured status, his social-secu- 
rity benefits will be reduced because he 
will lack wage credits for the period of 
his disability. 

This title would provide rehabilitation 
services and disability benefits for dis- 
abled individuals who have not reached 
retirement age. It would provide cash 
sickness benefits for those who are tem- 
porarily disabled and who are not en- 
titled to old-age and survivors’ insurance. 

The rehabilitation features of this title 
are of especial significance since the dis- 
abled or handicapped worker would be 
trained with a view toward restoring him 
to a useful and remunerative job. Since 
evidence shows that a majority of per- 
sons accepted for rehabilitation are suc- 
cessfully restored at least to the point of 
having at least some earning capacity, 
the cost of the system would be reduced. 
It is believed that Federal tax payments 
by rehabilitated persons returning to 
work should exceed the total costs of 
rehabilitation. 

(C) Grants to States for welfare pro- 
grams: 

Another provision would increase Fed- 
eral grants to States for assistance with 
programs for aid to the blind, to de- 
pendent children, and the permanently 
and totally disabled. This additional 
aid, which is similar to proposals of Sen- 
ator Lone, of Louisiana, would provide 
increased income for approximately 
5,117,965 persons. 

The social security title, except for its 
coverage of physicians and dentists and 
the provision for grants to States for 
welfare funds, is identical to H. R. 6036 
which was sponsored in the House last 
year by Representatives EBERHARTER, 
CELLER, Dopp, RHODES, SHELLEY, BOLLING, 
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HOWELL, ELLIOTT; DINGELL, HOLIFIELD, 
and myself, and S. 2260 which was spon- 
sored in the Senate by Senators LEHMAN, 
MURRAY, JACKSON, KENNEDY, DOUGLAS, 
GREEN, Morse, PASTORE, NEELY, and 
MAGNUSON. 

6. PUBLIC FACILITIES 


Ours is still a growing country. Our 
annual population growth has been esti- 
mated at 1.5 million people, a rate which 
over a 10-year period would result in a 
populational increase equivalent to the 
addition of a country larger than Can- 
ada. With this constant growth there 
is a constantly expanding need for pub- 
lic facilities such as highways, schools, 
hospitals. 

This need, because it is so directly re- 
lated to population increase, persists, 
even in periods of maximum economic 
stability, as a requisite to full employ- 
ment and community development. In 
periods of economic crisis, however, the 
need becomes more acute and sound 
judgment demands that a reservoir of 
public-works projects be developed as 
early in advance of actual economic ca- 
tastrophe as is possible. At the present 
time no such comprehensive plan exists. 

This title of the Anti-Recession Act, 
which is similar to the Douglas-Bolling 
bill, would provide a unified approach to 
the problem of developing a public- 
works reservoir capable of immediate 
implementation when the need arises. 
Responsibility for advanced planning, 
currently not centralized in any speci- 
fied office or agency, would be placed 
with the President, for whose assistance 
the office of Public Facilities Adminis- 
trator would be created. 

The President would be directed to de- 
vise, with the assistance of the Adminis- 
trator, programs for submission to the 
Congress to aid in the construction of 
needed public facilities by Federal, State, 
and local governments. The President 
would be authorized, upon determina- 
tion that such need exists, to accelerate 
Federal public-works programs. He 
would be required to include in his An- 
nual Economic Report to the Congress: 
First, specific information on the reser- 
voir of public facilities needed and 
planned by all levels of government; sec- 
ond, the policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment with respect thereto; and, third, 
recommendations for legislation to im- 
plement Federal policy. 

T. HOUSING 


It has been estimated that a healthy 
housing industry can contribute about 
$12 billion annually to the real wealth 
of our Nation; that it can provide em- 
ployment for more than a million con- 
struction workers and many others in 
allied industries. 

How capable is the housing industry, 
as presently organized, of meeting the 
housing needs of all sectors of our popu- 
lation? 

(A) Low-income groups: 

It must be conceded that private in- 
dustry has never, even during construc- 
tion booms, been able to meet the hous- 
ing needs of our lowest income families. 
It is highly improbable at this stage that 
the necessity of profits will permit large 
scale private construction of housing 
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units for that third of our population 
with family incomes of less than $2,500, 
For this group, low-cost public housing 
is essential. 

In response to the needs of our lowest 
income families, the housing provisions 
of the bill include restoration of the pub- 
lic housing program of 1949. Construc- 
tion of 810,000 units of low-cost public 
housing would be authorized at the rate 
of 135,000 units per year. 

(B) Middle-income families: 

This segment of our population pre- 
sents a special problem. This group is 
composed, by and large, of families too 
well off to receive public assistance or 
subsidy yet too poor to compete in the 
private market for housing meeting more 
than minimum standards of livability. 
The irony of their situation is revealed 
by Public Housing Authority figures in- 
dicating that a taxpayer making $4,000 
this year will contribute, through in- 
come tax, 6 cents to subsidize public 
housing facilities. These facilities in 
many instances are better than these 
middle-income families can themselves 
afford. 

The bill seeks to provide a realistic so- 
lution to the middle-income housing di- 
lemma. A system of financial aid to co- 
operative or nonprofit corporations 
would be established. Technical assist- 
ance and loans for the planning of hous- 
ing projects would be provided. By pro- 
viding an amortization period of 50 
years, a low interest rate, and a low 
downpayment, monthly costs to families 
would be reduced. This reduction in cost 
would reduce not only the initial cost of 
a house but the continuing cost of hous- 


g. 

(C) Slum clearance: Slum dwellers 
constitute 33 percent of the Nation’s 
population—among them are represent- 
ed both low- and middle-income fam- 
ilies—and involve an even larger per- 
centage of municipal police, health, and 
fire costs. The bill would liberalize the 
Slum-clearance and urban-redevelop- 
ment program by reducing from one- 
third to one-fifth the costs local com- 
munities bear in making slum-cleared 
land available for approved new houses. 

(D) Housing research: 

Capital cost reduction can only be ac- 
complished through improved building 
methods and techniques. This, however, 
is not the sole item to be considered in 
overall reduction of housing costs. 
Broader, though no less directly related, 
are the problems of reducing land costs, 
eliminating uneconomic planning costs 
of city services to property owners, and 
discovering ways to lengthen the useful 
lives of the houses constructed. These 
problems cannot be handled without ex- 
tensive, efficient, and centralized re- 
search. 

A provision of the bill would restore 
the housing research program author- 
ized in 1948 and 1949 to assist in reduc- 
ing housing costs and to increase the 
production of better housing. 

(E) Consumer warranty: A buyer of 
1- or 2-family houses, built with Federal 
assistance, would, under provisions of 
the bill, be given a warranty that the 
house was built according to the plans 
and specifications on which Federal 
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assistance was based. This provision 
should reduce to a minimum such at- 
tempts at fraud as was practiced on 
some recipients of GI loans. 

(F) Reorganization of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency: Responsi- 
bility for administration and organiza- 
tion of the constituent agencies would 
be transferred to the agencies themselves 
instead of remaining the responsibility of 
the Administrator. There would thus 
be greater opportunity for coordination 
of various Agency programs by the 
Administrator. 

Another provision of the bill would 
establish a supplemental direct loan pro- 
gram for loans to nonveterans in low 
and middle-income groups for the pur- 
pose of home construction. Most non- 
veterans in these income groups do not 
find such loans available from private 
lending agencies. 

8. ASSISTANCE TO SMALL BUSINESS 


It is essential to the preservation of 
our system of free competitive enterprise 
that we counterbalance the inescapable 
hazard of monopolistic abuse with assist- 
ance to and encouragement of small 
business. 

Enactment of the Small Business Act 
of 1953 constitutes congressional recog- 
nition of this principle. Unfortunately, 
this recognition will continue to be 
merely lipservice if the basic weaknesses 
in the statute are allowed to go 
uncorrected. 

Title X of the bill attempts to 
strengthen weaknesses in the statutory 
authority of the Small Business Admin- 
istration by— 

First. Eliminating the existing termi- 
nation date of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration and establishing it on a per- 
manent basis. 

Second. Authorizing the Small Busi- 
ness Administration to make loans to 
States and municipalities. 

Present law authorizes such loans but 
leaves to the President’s discretion des- 
ignation of the agency to handle them. 
Since the agency has not been desig- 
nated, many communities, badly in need, 
are without this source of Federal 
credit. 

Third. Abolishes the Loan Policy 
Board. This Board, composed of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary 
of Commerce and the Administrator of 
the Small Business Administration, es- 
tablishes the agency’s loan policy. The 
Board now has veto power over the 
Administrator in loan matters, making 
the Small Business Administration less 
than an independent agency. In any 
policy conflict there is a great probabil- 
ity that small business will be the loser. 

Fourth. Increasing the loan limitation 
from $150,000 to $500,000, rendering eli- 
gible for loans a larger percentage of 
independent businesses engaged in es- 
sential production. 

Fifth. Prescribing the Small Business 
Administration maximum interest rate 
as the maximum for all loans whether 
or not made in participation with banks. 


9. AGRICULTURE 


In 1953 the farmers’ net income rep- 
resented the lowest percentage of his 
gross income since 1932. This percent- 
age decline resulted from a decline in 
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prices and hence gross income. This de- 
crease in cash farm income has signifi- 
cance not only in terms of farm family 
welfare but for the consumer market 
generally. Decline in farm cash income 
means decrease in markets for nonag- 
ricultural items which farmers and farm 
laborers would buy. 

For the past several years there has 
been growing disparity between supply 
and demand for some agricultural com- 
modities. Until this equilibrium is re- 
stored, interim measures must be adopt- 
ed to enable the farm family to achieve 
an acceptable standard of living and to 
counteract the depressing effects on the 
economy of lower farm income. 

Price supports were developed as a 
cost-of-living device for the farmer and 
ideally should be directly dependent on 
the cost of industrial commodities. 
These latter however are less vulnerable 
to market fluctuation than farm prices 
so that the predictability of the supply- 
demand formula breaks down. 

The need for study and analysis of our 
entire system of agricultural production 
and marketing was never more pressing 
than now. This bill would meet this 
need by establishing the President’s 
Committee on Farm Policy, a 12-man 
advisory committee with membership in- 
cluding representatives of industry, agri- 
culture, labor, and the public. The com- 
mittee would study the problems of price 
support and production quotas for a 
period of 9 months at the end of which 
time it would recommend to Congress 
methods of alleviating the current agri- 
cultural dilemma. It would also make 
recommendations concerning the pres- 
ent price-support system and for meth- 
ods of encouraging export of farm com- 
modities. 

Direct participation of the farmer in 
agricultural policymaking would be pro- 
vided by a requirement that State and 
local committees be elected rather 
than appointed and that they be utilized 
in administration of acreage allotments 
and price-support programs. 

(A) Extension of price support: Price 
supports on basic commodities at exist- 
ing parity rates would be extended for 
1 year pending the report of the advisory 
committee. Feed grains and sorghums 
would be supported at 90-100 percent of 
parity through the crop year 1956. Milk 
butterfat and its products would be sup- 
ported at 90 percent of parity for the 
same period. 

(B) Distribution of surplus commodi- 
ties: This provision would make surplus 
agricultural commodities, purchased by 
the Government under Public Law 320 — 
74th Congress—and by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation through price-sup- 
port operations, available to distressed 
labor areas. The Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security is now authorized to desig- 
nate an area a distressed labor or group 
IV area when the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics reports that surplus labor in the 
area exceeds 5 percent of the labor mar- 
ket. Upon such certification, the area 
may be given preference in award of 
Government contracts. Under this pro- 
posal food as well would be provided for 
these areas. These commodities would 
be distributed to the needy unemployed 
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by State and local agencies pursuant to 
agreement. 

(C) Disposition of dairy surplus: 

The problem of accumulated dairy 
surplus is the clearest illustration of how 
far from literal the designation “surplus” 
is; of our failure to arrange for orderly 
disposal of accumulated surpluses when 
large sectors of our population are suf- 
fering nutritional deficiencies attributa- 
ble to the absence from their diets of 
milk and milk products. 

Among those in greatest nutritional 
need are our schoolchildren. A recent 
study by the National Dairy Research 
Council stipulated 1 quart of milk per 
day as the adequate fluid milk intake 
for a growing child. Yet our school- 
lunch program provides only one-half 
pint of milk per day for each child un- 
der the program of participating schools. 
This bill would direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to prescribe as a minimum 
nutritional requirement twice that 
amount. 

New outlets for dairy products would 
thus be provided and the basic require- 
ments for our children’s health would be 
more nearly approached. Since the 
farmer receives almost 46 percent more 
for milk sold for fluid consumption than 


for manufacturing purposes, this re- 


quirement would significantly increase 
the dairy farmer's overall income. 
Schools participating in the program 
purchase milk locally at the prevailing 
market price so there would be no de- 
pressing effect on the dairy market. 

The bill would also provide for increase 
in servicemen’s beverage milk ration— 
whole fluid milk—to one quart per day. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation, 
from the sums available for price support 
to dairy products, would be required to 
reimburse the appropriate agency for 
funds expended in providing milk under 
these provisions. 

These two surplus disposal plans would 
result in additional income to the dairy 
farmers at no additional cost to the 
Government. The proposal with respect 
to the armed services alone, would run 
over 10 percent of the dairy products 
which are considered to be surplus. 

10. HYDROELECTRIC POWER 


Development of adequate hydroelectric 
facilities is essential to meeting the grow- 
ing power needs of an expanding 
economy. 

The northeastern section of the United 
States is the only part of our country in 
which there is no low-cost hydroelectric 
power. This is despite the fact that in 
Niagara Falls the country has the great- 
est potential for hydroelectric energy of 
any site in the Nation. 

The New York-New England area, the 
potential market area for Niagara power, 
is one in which we find the Nation’s 
greatest economic concentration, indus- 
trial as well as in population. Yet this 
is the area in which costs of electricity 
are greatest. 

For the industrial consumer, these 
high power costs have meant reluctance 
to modernize industrial plants through 
efficient use of power machines. Expan- 
sion is thus limited for industries already 
in the area and new industries have not 
been willing to relocate in an area of 
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highest power rates. High industrial 
rates contribute to the problem of “run- 
away” industries and consequent unem- 
ployment for thousands of area resi- 
dents. A Public Affairs Institute study 
reveals that a manufacturer with a 300- 
kilowatt demand with a 60,000-kilowatt- 
hour a month use will pay $5,664 or 63 
percent more per year for his power in 
Lawrence, Mass., than he would in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. The smaller manufacturer 
would pay 93 percent more in Bridgeport, 
Conn., than in Portland, Oreg., with the 
increased cost for a larger manufacturer 
being 151 percent more. In light of these 
figures, and of numerous studies of the 
area’s economy, it becomes evident that 
the industrial vitality of the Northeast 
demands the availability of low cost elec- 
tric power. 

For the residential consumer, low 
electric rates mean a decrease in month- 
ly expenditures, hence greater personal 
savings, increased spending power, 
availability of more electricity for con- 
sumption through home appliances and 
generally a higher standard of living. 
Yet, in the Niagara market area we find 
the 1952 average residential electric bill 
for 250-kilowatt-hours monthly use at 
$8.01 as compared with $5.86 in States in 
the Bonneville and TVA areas. Cities 
having the lowest average annual resi- 
dential consumption for the year 1950 
were found to be in Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, and New York. 

The basic objective of sound power 
policy is to provide electric power at such 
rates as will permit the consumer to use 
electricity in abundance, to enjoy the 
blessings of the age of electricity. Fed- 
eral power projects have achieved this 
objective through strict adherence to a 
system of distribution preference which 
protects the interests of the consumer. 
The competitive effect of their low rates, 
as a public yardstick, has brought sav- 
ings even to consumers of adjacent pri- 
vate systems. 

Title XII of this bill seeks to retain the 
advantages offered the consumer by the 
Federal projects without sacrificing 
maximum State participation in public- 
power development. It would do this by 
authorizing construction and operation 
of the Niagara project by a public agency 
of New York State with the proviso that 
specific consumer safeguards be included 
as provisions in the State’s license to 
build, 

These safeguards are traditional not 
only with national public-power policy 
but with that of the State of New York 
prior to the reconstitution of the State 
power authority in 1950. They furnish 
protection of the public interest which 
has been developed over the past 50 
years and which has been insisted upon 
in every public hydroelectric develop- 
ment since the time of President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Congress has always in- 
sisted upon them and confided them in 
the Federal Flood Control Act of 1944. 

These safeguards are essential to the 
creation of an effective public yardstick 
and the consequent lowering of rates. 
Such a yardstick cannot be created un- 
der the Dondero-Miller bill which would 
give the redevelopment rights to five pri- 
vate power companies. The profitmak- 
ing motivation, though an entirely le- 
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gitimate one for private industry, is 
irreconcilable with an objective of pro- 
viding electricity at lowest possible rates 
by the utilization of public resources. 

To leave to New York State, as does 
the Ives-Becker bill, the final decision 
as to whether these safeguards will be 
adhered to, would constitute a complete 
denial of the Nation’s stake in produc- 
tion of low-cost electric power and an 
abdication of national power policy. 

The provisions of title XII would as- 
sure the future of our electro-processing 
industries which are essential to na- 
tional defense. It would create greater 
opportunities for industrial expansion 
throughout the region and grant long 
awaited relief to residential consumers 
from burdensome electricity rates. They 
are identical with the bill which Senator 
LEHMAN and I recently introduced. 


ANOTHER TYPICALLY OPTIMISTIC 
NOTE 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent days we have been told over and 
over how the worst of the business down- 
turn seems to be over, and it is just a 
question now of waiting for improve- 
ments. We are not told just exactly 
how long we are going to have to wait, 
although it was not so long ago that we 
were told that in March we would see 
a reversal of recession and a start back 
to full prosperity and full employment. 

Now we are told it might be by Labor 
Day. If people can just hold on and 
find a way to eat between now and Labor 
Day if they do not have a job, why every- 
thing will just work out fine. That is 
only 5 months. It may be that in the 
annals of medical history there have 
been cases of people going 5 months 
without eating, but it seems to me a little 
extreme. 

Now what are some of the bases of 
the current optimism? Well, for one 
thing, instead of increasing at the rate 
of hundreds of thousands a month, un- 
employment showed an increase, in the 
last month, of only 54,000. For another 
thing, steel operations shot up—they 
zoomed up—a full 1 percent. From 68 
to 69 percent of capacity. Incidentally, 
within a week, they fell back to 68 per- 
cent again. But that 1 percent rise in 
steel operations gave us a tremendous, 
if very temporary, feeling of optimism, 
and we read how the turning point had 
been reached in the recession. . 

SIMILAR OPTIMISM IN BUSINESS FAILURES 


In keeping with this trend toward 
optimistic signs and portents, I would 
like to bring to the House the good news 
that only 246 business failures occurred 
in the United States during the week 
ended April 8. The previous week there 
had been 267 and the week before that 
277, so obviously there has been a great 
improvement. 

However, when we look again, we will 
see that the rate of business failures is 
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still running at a rate of about 100 a 
week more than for the corresponding 
weeks last year. 

As optimistic as we might feel about 
246 business failures a week when com- 
pared with 267 the previous week and 
277 the week before that, we should re- 
member that it is still a higher figure 
than for any week of last year and rep- 
resents on an annual basis a greater rate 
of business failures than for any year 
in the past 14 going all the way back to 
1940. 

So I cannot see much basis for glee, 
for dancing in the streets and for wide- 
spread celebration. 

Nor can I see reason for the continued 
apathy and lethargy on the part of this 
administration in taking at least some 
preliminary steps to restore prosperity 
in the United States, 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. BAILEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House today 
for 10 minutes, following any special 
orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. MULTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House today 
for 20 minutes, following any special 
orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. STAGGERS asked and was given 
permission to address the House today 
for 10 minutes, following any special 
orders heretofore entered. 


TANK PRODUCTIO 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I am calling attention of the 
House to the unwise policy of the Defense 
Department in awarding defense con- 
tracts. 

The Department spent many millions 
of dollars modernizing a plant in my dis- 
trict for the production of M-48 tank 
turrets under a Chrysler contract. How- 
ever, since General Motors was given 
what amounts to an exclusive contract 
to make these tanks, production was 
stopped in that plant at Birdsboro. 

It seems to me that the general welfare 
apparently is being relegated to second- 
ary position while dollars-and-cents con- 
siderations are being employed to con- 
centrate greater economic power in one 
industry. The dispersal of industries 
with this policy will bring production 
under one roof. In the event of enemy 
attack, this would prove to be disastrous. 

I am vitally concerned with this entire 
problem because it has done so much 
damage to the economic welfare of 
Reading and Berks Counties. Even more 
serious is the effect it will have on our 
national security. 

We cannot afford to overlook the great 
cost of economic dislocation for workers 
and the business people who are indi- 
rectly affected. It amounts to a serious 
loss to the Nation, far more than the 
dollars which may have been saved by 
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the award to the General Motors monop- 
oly. A study of this matter will demon- 
strate the folly of Defense Department 
policies which in my opinion contribute 
to the downward economic trend. 

It was unwise to award the tank con- 
tract without considering the serious 
economic dislocations which would fol- 
low. The contract to General Motors 
has caused much damage in my district. 
It has added to the serious unemploy- 
ment problem and business decline. 
Hundreds of skilled workers were made 
jobless. 

The taxpayers’ interest in the Birds- 
boro plant now appears to be lost. Fur- 
thermore, there is a tremendous loss to 
the Federal Government in tha? many 
workers have been trained for the skilled 
work that was required. 

I frankly question whether the ulti- 
mate cost of the General Motors con- 
tract will be less when you consider all 
points. 

It is unfortunate that this administra- 
tion gives no thought to the waste of real 
wealth that results from idle men and 
idle factories. 

With the crucial situation in the Far 
East it is not sound logic to award all 
defense business to one company. 

A study is being made of this problem 
in the Senate, but there seems to be a 
reluctance on the part of administration 
leaders to take any definite action on this 
most serious matter. 

It involves many districts, other than 
the one I represent, but it also involves 
our safety and security as a nation. That 
is a question we cannot afford to ignore 
much longer. 


FALSE PROMISES—HOPES 
BETRAYED 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, even 
though there is not a single word in the 
entire Constitution about the role of poli- 
tical parties, we all know that the two- 
party system is today a vital part of our 
governmental structure. 

Without our great political parties, we 
would not have the kind of democracy, 
the kind of country that we have today. 

We need political parties and we need 
political campaigns in the United States 
as necessary parts of the democratic 
process. They help to make government 
meaningful to the average citizen—to 
give him a part in the formation of local, 
State, and even national policies. 

In politics, in political campaigns we 
are accustomed to hearing a good deal of 
exaggeration and extravagant promises. 
We sort of expect each side to try to out- 
promise the other. 

We do not take this too seriously, how- 
ever, because we know that fundamen- 
tally the American voter cannot be 
bought. Certainly they like the idea of 
something for nothing; that is a natural 
human trait; but when it comes to their 
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own Government and our democratic 
way of life, they want to know whether 
the idea is good not only for them per- 
sonally but for the whole country. 

They want to know whether it is good 
for humanity, too, for the cause of free- 
dom all over the world. 

True, sometimes in a political cam- 
paign, a candidate who makes broad and 
sweeping promises might be swept into 
office on the strength of those promises. 
This is provided, of course, that the peo- 
ple believe first of all that the promises 
are good for this country and second, 
that the candidate could keep those 
promises once he got into office. 

But the first part of that is particu- 
larly important. The people will sup- 
port what I call a “promiser” only if they 
think the promises are worth keeping; 
that is, worth it for the whole country. 

If a candidate who goes into office on 
that basis does not keep his promises— 
fails to live up to them—he does not last 
very long. 

The same is true of a political party 
which gets into power on the basis of 
promises of accomplishing what the peo- 
ple believe are worthwhile objectives. It 
does not stay in power long if it does not 
keep those promises, and betrays the 
hopes it has aroused. 

THAT'S WHY THE REPUBLICAN PARTY IS SO 

WORRIED 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
examine the current plight of the Repub- 
lican Party and of the Republican ad- 
ministration. The Eisenhower adminis- 
tration has been in power for 16 months. 
It promised much, entirely much too 
much, before election. It has produced 
exceedingly little in redemption of those 
promises. 

Now we are about halfway through 
the second session of this 83d Republican 
Congress and a glance at the calendar 
shows that during all of last session and 
for the first half of this one there is 
virtually no legislation on the books to 
carry out Republican campaign prom- 
ises. 

About the only bills which have been 
enacted have been the required appro- 
priation bills—without which the Gov- 
ernment would have to cease function- 
ing—and measures to continue, although 
on a half-hearted and rather insincere 
basis, programs previously put into effect 
during the Democratic administrations 
and subject to periodic renewal. 

On the strength of any program—any 
Republican program—vwritten into law 
by the administration and this Congress 
up to now, the Republican Party could 
not even carry Maine and Vermont. For 
there has been no program. 

The promises which blossomed in 1952 
like the cherry trees around the Tidal 
Basin; well, those promises are so much 
empty fluff, and it seems that the Re- 
publicans do not like to be reminded of 
them. For they never meant to keep 
them. 

Most hollow-sounding of all of those 
promises were the ones dealing with con- 
tinued prosperity. When this adminis- 
tration took office, the Nation was en- 
joying its greatest prosperity in history. 
Today, unemployment stalks the econ- 
omy; business failures flourish as busi- 
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ness sales flounder; production slides and 
incomes are going down. 

It is not that anyone in this adminis- 
tration wants a recession or depression— 
I am sure no decent American would 
want those things to happen. It is just 
that the big business leaders brought to 
Washington with such a great blare of 
trumpets as economic-miracle men do 
not have the first idea of how to go about 
assuring prosperity for all the people. 

THE GREAT LIBERATION HOAX 


One of the worst consequences which 
might well result from the economic 
downturn in the United States is the 
disastrous effect it would have on our 
foreign policy—on our worldwide efforts 
to stop the onward march of atheistic 
communism and eventually push back 
the cruel barriers of the Iron Curtain in 
order to help let the sunlight of free- 
dom once again warm the hearts of those 
oppressed nationalities now living under 
the darkness of Communist slavery. 

When we have mass unemployment in 
the United States, it becomes more and 
more difficult to spare the vast sums re- 
quired for our military obligations over- 
seas. Politicians become frightened 
about voting billions for foreign assist- 
ance when we have distress, poverty, 
hardship, suffering here at home. 

And yet we know—we dare not for- 
get—that the fight against communism’s 
spread depends to a considerable extent 
on the assistance which the United 
States has given and can continue to give 
to the free nations abroad in expanding 
their defenses. 

The answer to our present problem is 
not to cut out foreign military and eco- 
nomic aid and then try the fatal blunder 
of hiding behind our own continental de- 
fenses, but to correct the faults in our 
present national policies which allow 
economic recession to get worse. For 
when it comes to the defense and secur- 
ity of freedom, we should not cut our 
defenses to some arbitrary amount we 
think we can afford, but rather we should 
make certain we can afford to do what- 
ever we have to do to stay free and to 
protect freedom. 

The foreign policy and military ex- 
perts who made up the Republican 
Party’s election campaign strategy in 
1952 told us their party would in some 
magic and painless manner roll back the 
Iron Curtain and liberate all of the cap- 
tive peoples without war, without the 
danger of war, and, of course, at bargain 
rates, very inexpensively, so that we 
could all obtain big tax reductions. 

They were also going to repudiate all 
secret agreements, liberate Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Rumania, the 
Ukraine, Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, 
amend the immigration act, throw the 
Chinese Nationalists at Communist 
China, inaugurate a trade, not aid pro- 
gram, and otherwise decree a new day of 
world peace, world understanding, world 
amity, and world happiness. 

Some of this talk might have been sin- 
cere; that is, might have reflected sincere 
desires and sincere goals. But it was so 
utterly unrealistic, so completely in the 
realm of wishful thinking, that we need 
only look at the record to see the empti- 
ness of the promises, 
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WHY WERE THE PROMISES MADE? 


Mr. Speaker, it is not my intention 
here to condemn the Republican Party 
for its failure so far to liberate the na- 
tions behind the Iron Curtain. It is not 
so easy a task, not such a simple matter. 
Rather, I would compliment the admin- 
istration for not having carried through 
on some of the foolish ideas which earlier 
circulated through the top command of 
this administration which called for the 
instigation of a mass revolt, a sponta- 
neous revolution, behind the slave wall of 
communism. 

No one who has real sympathy and 
understanding for the suffering of the 
Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, Rumanians, Bul- 
gars, Hungarians, the Balts, and the 
others behind the Iron Curtain would 
want to set off a mass slaughter of all of 
these peoples. Yet we know that is what 
would happen if these unarmed, hound- 
ed, shadowed, regimented people in 
bondage were to seek now to overthrow 
their Bolshevik masters. 

We need only remember what hap- 
pened during World War I in Poland, 
when the deceitful Soviet forces—then 
posing as friends of enslaved Poland— 
gave the signal and threw the switch for 
the abortive uprising in Warsaw which 
led to the slaughter of many brave and 
patriotic Poles, for, when the chips were 
down, the promised Red Army support 
never materialized. That tragic inci- 
dent was the final guarantee—if the 
Poles ever needed one—that they could 
never trust Communist Russia. Yet 
there were some who held high position 
in this administration who would have 
had the United States throw the switch 
for another abortive uprising in the oc- 
cupied nations when there was no oppor- 
tunity whatsoever for any outside 
friendly forces to come to the aid of 
the revolt. 

Until the forces of freedom are not 
only willing to, but capable of coming 
to the support of the subjected peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain, we dare not 
sentence them to the firing squad, to 
mass extermination, to genocide by 
provocative but insincere promises to 
liberation. 

The liberation promises of the Re- 
publican Party in the 1952 campaign did 
not fool those in the United States who 
are conscious of the problems of libera- 
tion, who recognize the danger and the 
folly of false promises in that regard. 

But they did raise false hopes among 
those unthinking Americans who read 
the prospect of sharp tax reductions in- 
to these implied promises to end the 
cold war by some magic formula and by 
widespread revolt behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

It also appealed to those isolationists 
who cannot be bothered with the cause 
of world freedom, who feel that America 
should hide behind our frontiers and 
forget the rest of the world. 

AN AFFIRMATIVE PROGRAM IS SORELY NEEDED 


This is not time for appeasement of 
communism, Mr. Speaker, nor is it a 
time for isolationism. The freedom- 
loving people of the world look to the 
United States for leadership in the fight 
against communism. They look to us to 
checkmate Communist propaganda, to 
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quarantine the Communist aggressors, to 
prove that democracy works best for all 
the people and assures not only freedom 
but the kind of economic cooperation 
that means prosperity and happiness. 

They look to us to eliminate the iso- 
lationist, antiforeigner provisions of our 
overly restrictive immigration laws, to 
lead in providing haven for those brave 
anti-Communists who escape from the 
Iron Curtain, to see to it that they can 
find homes and jobs and a future for 
themselves and their children. 

Instead, we are in the paradoxical 
position of preaching to them the ad- 
vantages of freedom but practicing de- 
nial of the opportunities which freedom 
should provide. 

We give lip service to their plight, but 
shut our eyes to their needs. 

We talk sympathetically, 
mouth insincere words. 

Let us, Mr. Speaker, before this ses- 
sion of Congress rushes to a chaotic close 
in the welter of appropriations bills 
which must be passed before adjourn- 
ment, get busy on a bill to liberalize the 
immigration statute and get it enacted 
into law. 

Let us, Mr. Speaker, before we go our 
separate ways and become involved in 
election campaigns, get to the root of our 
current economic difficulties, pass the 
kind of legislation and adopt the kind 
of programs to restore prosperity and 
full employment, and thus strengthen 
the base on which freedom rests 
throughout the world. 

Let us, Mr. Speaker, expand our efforts 
here in this session to get the word of 
hope and sympathy behind the Iron Cur- 
tain through the Voice of America and 
other means. 

Let us, Mr. Speaker, eliminate the rash 
promises and instead outline exactly 
what it is we can do and how we intend 
going about it. I do not mean the ex- 
posure of military plans or other security 
data. But let us speak honestly and 
candidly in holding aloft the torch of 
hope to those people. 

And let us, Mr. Speaker, shake off this 
tendency which we have seen so often 
on the part of the Republican Party to 
solve terribly difficult problems of mili- 
tary and economic origin with slogans 
and slick doubletalk. 

The problems involved here are not 
problems of American politics, they are 
problems of world freedom. 

We can dedicate ourselves to no 
greater cause than the cause of freedom. 
But we cannot meet our obligations to 
that cause at bargain prices and with 
half-hearted efforts. 

We can forgive and forget the extrava- 
gant, unrealistic, deceitful promises of 
the 1952 Republican campaign only if 
the administration now in power and the 
Republican Congress elected with it will 
turn their attention to an affirmative 
program to make the cause of freedom 
more effective everywhere in the world. 

Otherwise, Mr. Speaker, those false 
promises will be the doom of the Repub- 
lican Party. Not in vengeance for not 
having kept them; but rather in retribu- 
tion for having made in the first place 
promises which were insincere and self- 
serving; for having practiced deceit. 
The time to make amends is short. 


but only 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. FISHER asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House today for 
30 minutes, after the legislative program 
and any special orders heretofore 
entered. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House today for 10 minutes, following 
the legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE 
ATOMIC ENERGY ACT OF 1946 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I have the pleasure of introducing a bill 
to amend the Atomic Energy Act of 
1946, as amended. My colleague, Sen- 
ator HICKENLOOPER; is introducing this 
bill in the Senate today. 

This bill was drafted to give the Presi- 
dent the powers he requested with re- 
spect to the transfer of restricted data 
to our allies in NATO under suitable 
safeguards. In addition, the bill pro- 
vides the basis for licensing what is 
hoped will be a great new industry in 
atomic energy. At the same time, the 
Atomic Energy Act, while having its 
present substance retained, generally, 
insofar as it does not affect the ends set 
out above, has been reorganized, in the 
light of our experience with the law, in 
order to provide a more readily acces- 
sible frame of reference for future opera- 
tions in the field. 

With respect to the exchange of re- 
stricted data with NATO, this bill would 
permit the President to authorize the 
Commission to cooperate with another 
nation or with a regional defense organ- 
ization of which the United States is a 
party. It would authorize the Commis- 
sion to communicate official data to that 
nation or organization necessary to, first, 
the development of defense plans; sec- 
ond, the training of personnel in the use 
of and defense against atomic weapons, 
including information as to the external 
size, weight, and shape of such weapons; 
and, third, the evaluation of capabilities 
of potential enemies in the employment 
of atomic weapons. The nation or re- 
gional defense organization must be par- 
ticipating with the United States pur- 
suant to an international arrangement 
and making substantial and material 
contributions to the mutual defense and 
security. 

The bill provides that the agreement 
for cooperation must be approved by the 
Commission, and must include the terms, 
conditions, duration, nature, and scope 
of the cooperation. There must be a 
guaranty by the cooperating party that 
security safeguards and standards, as 
approved by the Commission, will be 
maintained. In addition, there must be 


the right of the United States to ter- 
minate the agreement and recall any 


materials furnished if in the opinion 
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of the President the cooperating party 
fails at any time to comply with the 
terms of the agreement, or if the Presi- 
dent finds that the conditions of the 
agreement would be contrary to the best 
interest of the United States. The 
President must have approved of, and 
authorized the Commission to execute, 
the proposed agreement. He must also 
have determined that the cooperating 
party does not threaten the security 
of the United States, and that the per- 
formance of the proposed agreement 
will promote and will not constitute an 
unreasonable risk to the common de- 
fense and security of the United States. 
The proposed agreement, together with 
the approval and the determination of 
the President, must then have been sub- 
mitted for 30 days to the joint commit- 
tee while Congress is in session, but the 
jaint committee can waive any portion 
of that period. 

With respect to the transfer of re- 
stricted data, the Commission is per- 
mitted to cooperate with another nation 
and communicate restricted data on, 
first, the refining, purification, and sub- 
sequent treatment of source materials; 
second, reactor development; third, 
production of special material; fourth, 
health and safety; fifth, industrial and 
other application of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes; and, sixth, research 
and development relating to those. 

This cooperation on restricted data, 
since it is solely for peaceful uses, can- 
not in anyway involve the communica- 
tion of restricted data relating to the 
design and fabrication of atomic weap- 
ons. The same safeguards on the agree- 
ment for cooperation, as are set forth for 
the regional defense cooperation, are 
made applicable for the transfer of 
restricted data. 

In seeking to establish an atomic en- 
ergy industry, this bill provides for the 
following general matters: 

First. The bill would permit the Com- 
mission to determine that any material 
which would release substantial quanti- 
ties of energy through nuclear fission or 
through nuclear transformation can be 
determined by the Commission to be 
special material. This permits the 
Commission to determine that materials 
which are utilizable in a fusion process 
should be classed as special materials 
along with those items already deter- 
mined to be specially utilizable in fis- 
sion processes. The term “special ma- 
terial” is then used throughout the act 
in place of the prior term of fissionable 
material.” 

Second. Title to all special material 
would be retained in the United States 
as an exercise of the powers of the 
United States to arm itself, and to pre- 
pare for its defense. 

Third. Regulation of the industry is 
accomplished by exercise of the powers 
over the property of the United States 
contained in article 4, section 3 of the 
Constitution, as well as its powers over 
interstate and foreign commerce, and its 
power to provide for the common 
defense. 

Fourth. Title to reactors and other fa- 
cilities utilizing or producing special ma- 
terials is allowed to be held by the private 
Persons who would be licensees, 
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Fifth. In order to encourage prospect- 
ing to increase our domestic supplies of 
uranium, the earlier provisions retaining 
rights to source materials in public 
lands have been eliminated. 

Sixth. Normal patent rights would be 
permitted in the peaceful applications 
of atomic energy. 

Seventh. Standards for licensing are 
established in order to provide sound 
statutory bases for guidance of the 
Atomic Energy Commission in this new 
field. In addition, normal administra- 
tive procedures have been established as 
far as possible consonant with the re- 
quirements of secrecy in the field because 
of common defense and security. 

The criminal provisions of the present 
act, dealing with the unlawful disclosure 
of restricted data, have been reexamined 
and tightened. The bill proposes im- 
posing absolute liability on those law- 
fully having access to restricted data who 
disclose the restricted data to persons 
not authorized to receive it. 

In addition to these matters, many 
items of organization and powers of the 
Commission, of its advisory committees, 
and of the joint committee have been 
reexamined and strengthened. Wher- 
ever changes had been thought generally 
desirable, they were suggested. 

The bill introduced is, of course, sub- 
ject to revision by the joint committee. 
Undoubtedly, it will be revised in some 
measure upon the completion of the pub- 
lic and executive hearings which will be 
held in May. 

It is the hope of the joint committee 
that this session of Congress will see 
the passage of amendments to the 
Atomic Energy Act, which will give a 
material and substantive start in law to 
a new atomic industry. This will, it is 
hoped, help the peaceful uses of this new 
force to grow and flourish, both on the 
domestic scene and on the international 
scene. While assuring the common de- 
fense and security of the Nation, this 
will also be a tremendous force toward 
the future development of this Nation, 
and of its allies. 


DISPOSAL OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMUNITY PROPERTIES 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
ever since the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion took office and assumed operation 
of the vast and complex facilities of the 
wartime Manhattan Engineer District 
project, almost everyone, both within 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
cognizant committees of Congress in- 
yolved in this work, has recognized the 
anomalous position of the Commission 
in owning and operating sizable commu- 
nities such as Oak Ridge, Hanford, and 
Los Alamos. From time to time, com- 
mencing as early as its report published 
in October 1949, the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy has called upon the 
Atomic Energy Commission to expedite 
its plans for divesting itself of these 
communities. This committee has been 
joined on numerous occasions by the 
Appropriations Committees of both the 
Senate and House in urging this action. 

It was obvious to all concerned that 
the man-hours and dollars expended by 
the Commission in maintaining and op- 
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erating these communities could be more 
profitably used by the Atomic Energy 
Commission in expediting the urgent 
work of weapon design and development 
and production. 

During the past 5 years the AEC has 
reported the steps which it was taking 
in order to comply with the wishes of 
Congress in this regard. It is a history 
full of conscientious effort to explore all 
possible solutions to this problem and to 
bring to bear upon the many complex 
factors the best talent available in the 
various fields to the end that the resi- 
dents of these communities so essential 
to the welfare of the Commission’s pro- 
gram might be adequately protected by 
a change of ownership. 

Mr. Speaker, today the vice chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, Senator BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER, 
of Iowa, and I have introduced an identi- 
cal bill which incorporates all of the 
features which the AEC and the execu- 
tive department feel necessary to accom- 
plish this very desirable end. It con- 
forms to the requirements set out by the 
President in his budget message. It is 
the product of much labor and thought 
and contains many practical compro- 
mises to extremely complex and difficult 
problems which arise in a change of 
ownership of such sizable communities. 

It will be noted that the proposed leg- 
islation does not apply to Los Alamos, 
N. Mex., As rebuilding of the Los Ala- 
mos scientific laboratory away from the 
townsite progresses it may be, in the very 
near future, possible to also dispose of 
the property of this community. 

The proposed bill is largely the plan 
recommended by the AEC's Panel on 
Community Operations with some minor 
modifications resulting from further 
studies by the AEC itself. The Com- 
mission believes the bill represents a 
workable balance between several some- 
times conflicting considerations. The 
proposed bill also strives to maintain at 
an adequate level services and condi- 
tions within these communities which 
the AEC considers highly necessary to 
attract and retain the kind of personnel 
which it needs at its installations. In 
brief the bill contemplates: 

First. AEC assistance to the residents 
in the establishment of local self-gov- 
ernment. 

Second. As soon as the local form of 
government for these communities has 
been established, the AEC will be pre- 
pared to transfer governmental respon- 
sibilities and donate municipal facilities 
to them. 

Third. Subsequent to the transfer of 
governmental functions to these recog- 
nized authorities, the AEC will have di- 
vested itself of all power and responsi- 
bility over local decisions. 

Fourth. Because there is an inadequate 
tax base in these single industry-type 
communities, it is felt necessary to lessen 
the shock of a drastic change in opera- 
tions of these communities by proposing 
a Federal contribution to maintain es- 
sential municipal services and operate 
the schools and hospitals at a reasonable 
level for a period of 10 years. 

Fifth. Single family and duplex resi- 
dence houses will be sold at 90 percent 
of appraised value under a system of 
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priorities which will give preference to 
present tenants and which will give em- 
ployees of the AEC project prior pur- 
chasing rights over the general public. 

Sixth. The existing tenants of com- 
mercial, church, and nonprofit proper- 
ties will have a priority right to purchase 
at the appraised value. 

Seventh. FHA or VA mortgage insur- 
ance and, if necessary, direct AEC mort- 
gaging will be made available to pur- 
chasers of residential properties. There 
will also be included some measure of 
protection against the special risks of 
buying houses in communities such as 
these in the form of a commitment by 
AEC to relieve the purchaser of liability 
for deficiency under mortgage indebted- 
ness if the level of employment at one 
of these projects falls drastically. 


FARM PRICE SUPPORT AND ADJUST- 
MENT PROGRAMS 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
I have today introduced a bill in a sin- 
cere effort to reconcile the diverse view- 
points that exist with regard to farm 
price-support and adjustment programs, 

This bill is based on the same sound 
principles set forth by President Eisen- 
hower in his special farm message to the 
Congress, January 11, 1954; however, I 
am proposing some changes that I feel 
will strengthen the program. 

Probably the most significant refine- 
ment is the provision establishing a soil 
fertility bank. This is provided for in 
section 204 of my proposed bill. I be- 
lieve that this approach to the problem 
of adjusting farm production to effective 
demand holds much promise. Certainly 
it is far better to store fertility in the 
soil than to produce crops beyond mar- 
ket needs—including necessary carry- 
overs—and then have such surpluses 
hang over the market as a price depress- 
ing factor that limits farmers’ oppor- 
tunities to get better incomes, 

In addition, the extent to which corn 
farmers indicate they are not going to 
comply with corn allotments in 1954, 
together with the generally agreed upon 
conclusion that marketing quotas on 
corn cannot be satisfactorily adminis- 
tered, clearly indicate that we should 
find a better approach to the problem of 
production adjustment. 

Everywhere I go throughout Iowa— 
and Members of Congress from other 
States have indicated they have received 
similar expressions of concern—farmers 
are worried about what is going to be 
produced on the land taken out of the 
production of the controlled crops. 
After all, cash farm receipts from the 
six so-called basic commodities—cotton, 
wheat, corn, rice, tobacco, and peanuts— 
constitute less than one-quarter—23 
percent—of total cash farm receipts. I 
am also interested in the welfare of the 
farmers who produce the other 77 per- 
cent. 

As a matter of simple justice and 
equity the producers of commodities not 
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receiving price supports should not be 
forced to compete with the production 
from acres diverted from a controlled 
crop. .As a matter of fact, 60 percent 
of the gross income of American farmers 
comes from the sale of commodities 
which do not have any Government price 
support whatsoever. I dislike economic 
controls of any kind. However, I prefer 
to make controls effective on producers 
of crops receiving the benefit of price 
supports than to have to apply controls 
to all farmers. There is not any justifi- 
cation for using the vast acreages di- 
verted from the production of price-sup- 
ported crops to destroy the markets of 
crops and livestock not having price sup- 
ports. 

There is real danger that any reduc- 
tion in corn production in the Corn Belt 
that may occur because of corn acreage 
allotments will be more than offset by 
increased production outside the com- 
mercial corn area—some of it with land 
taken out of production of crops on which 
marketing quotas are in effect. If we are 
going to have control programs, I think 
they ought to be made to work instead 
of just operating to transfer the prob- 
lems of one group of producers to the 
producers of other crops and livestock. 
With this in mind I have provided in my 
bill for cross compliance whereby the 
Secretary of Agriculture, “shall require 
that any producer to be eligible for con- 
servation payments or price support must 
be in compliance with respect to all crops 
for which marketing quotas are in ef- 
fect.” 

I am confident that the soil fertility 
bank together with control of diverted 
acres and the requirement of cross com- 
pliance constitute a long overdue revi- 
sion in our price support and adjustment 
programs. 

My bill provides for continuing the 
formula for variable price supports on 
corn as provided in the Agricultural Act 
of 1949. From my contacts throughout 
the State of Iowa, I am convinced corn 
producers are not in favor of the pro- 
posal to have the support price for corn 
vary twice as fast in response to supply 
as the support prices for the other basic 
commodities. My bill differs in one im- 
portant respect from that introduced by 
Congressman HERLONG on April 12, 1954, 
in that his bill provides for increasing 
the penalty on excess corn when market- 
ing quotas are in effect. This provision 
might be necessary if we were to try to 
operate marketing quotas on corn; how- 
ever, since I am interested in seeing if 
we can find a more satisfactory adjust- 
ment method through the soil fertility 
bank approach than provided by mar- 
keting quotas, I question the advisability 
of considering this penalty question at 
this time. If subsequently the possibility 
of marketing quotas on corn becomes 
imminent, I presume we can get special 
legislative consideration as was done this 
part year on both cotton and wheat. 

In addition my bill provides for the 
use of commodity set-asides to facilitate 
the transition from the present surplus 
position to a sound program. This ap- 
proach is in line with President Eisen- 
hower’s recommendation in this regard. 
In addition, the bill provides for broad- 
ening the authorization for the use of 
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marketing agreements. This will be of 
special interest and benefit to producers 
of perishable commodities, 

The authority to conduct the agricul- 
tural conservation program on a Federal 
basis expires at the end of this year. My 
bill provides for an extension of this 
authority for an additional 2 years dur- 
ing which time I am hopeful we can 
devise plans for greater State participa- 
tion in the administration of this pro- 
gram. Giving the people in the several 
States a clear-cut opportunity to admin- 
ister this program is a sound objective 
toward which we now can make real 
progress. 

My bill is not intended to be a cure-all 
for the problems of American farmers. 
First of all, price support and adjustment 
programs are only one part of a sound, 
comprehensive, overall farm program. 
Certainly expanded markets at home and 
abroad are essential to farm prosperity. 
I hope the Congress will give this press- 
ing problem the attention it deserves. 
Every effort should be made to translate 
surplus farm commodities into capital 
assets. 

We should make certain that price- 
support policies and programs serve the 
longtime interests of farmers and the 
general welfare. Any program that is 
costing $500,000 a day in storage charges 
can be improved. Any program that 
seeks to solve the surplus problems of one 
crop by diverting acres to produce price 
depressing surpluses of unsupported 
crops and livestock needs revision if it is 
to serve the real interests of all farmers, 

I am for high real income for farmers, 
I am confident that my bill serves this 
objective. I offer it as an effort to con- 
tribute constructively to a solution of 
the dilemmas in this field which con- 
front the Congress and the American 
people. 


PROPOSED INVESTIGATION OF RE- 
FORMATORIES, PRISONS, PAROLE 
BOARDS, ETC, 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BROYHILL] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 17 of this year I introduced a 
resolution calling for a sweeping investi- 
gation of Federal reformatories, prisons, 
detention homes, including the National 
Training School here, and parole boards 
by a select committee of the House of 
Representatives. My proposal was mo- 
tivated by evidence that the soft parole 
policies of the Federal Government per- 
mit the release of scores of hardened 
criminals to prey upon our citizens, 
Most of us have heard of the more flag- 
rant cases such as the case involving a 
young Negro named Watson who, despite 
a record of crime after crime was re- 
leased from the National Training 
School in Washington to pursue his 
criminal career. That career came to a 
climax, I hope, in the ravishing of an air- 


‘line hostess and the murder of a Gov- 


ernment employee in the Scott Hotel. 
Lesser crimes by parolees go largely 

unnoticed unfortunately. Only last Sat- 

urday another youth was shot in flight 
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from an officer after he had stolen mer- 
chandise from a Safeway store. This 
boy had an arrest record beginning at 
10 years of age of shoplifting, petty 
larceny, assault with a knife, yoke rob- 
bery, and disorderly conduct. At the 
time of his latest offense he was also on 
parole from the National Training 
School. Case after case exists where 
hardened felons have obtained their 
freedom through laxity on the part of 
parole boards or perhaps through in- 
fluence or other means which I dislike to 
suggest. 

Several years ago four notorious gang- 
sters from the infamous Capone mob 
were transferred from Atlanta penitenti- 
ary to the prison at Leavenworth and 
then freed on parole. Presumably the 
transfer occurred to expedite their parole 
and the shift so incensed Joseph W. San- 
ford, then warden at Atlanta, that he 
wrote to Bennett, and I quote: 

It is rumored that a considerable sum of 
money is being passed to facilitate the trans- 
fer of these men. 


Mr. Speaker, in my opinion it behooves 
the Congress to inquire as to why those 
mobsters were paroled. It would be in- 
formative and in the public interest to 
ascertain what part, if any, Supreme 
Court Associate Justice Clark, who was 
then Attorney General of the United 
States, played in lifting the prison bars. 
We at least are in possession of evidence 
that Maury Hughes, a law partner of 
Justice Clark’s brother, was prominent 
in this notorious case which permitted 
these criminal rats to return to their 
old haunts in the Middle West. 

I reiterate, Mr. Speaker, that my reso- 
lution resulted from such soft parole 
policies as these. But subsequently, I 
have learned much more. The public- 
ity which attended the introduction of 
the investigative measure brought to my 
office, and in consultation with me, nu- 
merous people who are today identified 
with the Bureau of Prisons and who 
formerly served with the Bureau. From 
these interviews and from the evidence 
they present, I can draw but one con- 
clusion: 

Our Federal prison system is rotten 
to the core. Not only do we have the 
coddling of felons, but we have the cod- 
dling of Communists and fellow travelers 
who are doing time for various offenses. 
We have corruption, kickbacks, and the 
destruction of official files to conceal 
shady practices. We have religious bigo- 
try and the destruction of the morale of 
career employees in the prison service. 
We have an increase in sex perversion 
which James V. Bennett, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, winks at be- 
cause, to use his own words, and I quote: 

Moral standards and the general public 
attitude toward that type of offense has 
changed to the point where people don’t 
fight against it as much as they used to and 
as a result there is more of it. 


I submit, Mr. Speaker, that any man 
who takes refuge behind such a low 
level of moral standards is unfit for the 
Office he holds. Is it a wonder, in the 
light of Mr. Bennett's attitude, that sex 
perversion is increasing in our prisons? 
Indeed, I quite agree with the distin- 
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guished gentleman from Michigan, Sen- 
ator Fercuson, who wrote and I quote: 


It is my personal opinion that there should 
be a change in the Bureau of Prisons. 


And what about the commies and 
pinkos? We all know that Frederick 
Vanderbilt Field, angel of the home- 
grown variety of Communists, served 
time in a Federal prison on a charge of 
contempt of a congressional investigat- 
ing committee. Did I say prison? Ex- 
cuse me, Mr. Speaker. The un-American 
Mr. Field was more fortunate. He served 
his sentence at Ashland, Ky., which is 
known in prison parlance as a country 
club. So pleased was Mr. Field with his 
surroundings that upon release he 
wanted to throw a big party for the 
country club members. The warden 
promptly denied him that privilege. Is 
there perhaps significance in the fact 
that after Field made a trip to Wash- 
ington the warden was transferred to a 
less important assignment? 

In Alderson, W. Va., is located the 
Federal Reformatory for Women. This 
is another country club. According to 
information given me, two women pris- 
oners, with records of adherence to the 
Communist cause, are in favored posi- 
tions. One as a trusty has worked in 
the accounting department for 3 years. 
The other has spent 2 years in the store- 
house. They were incarcerated for vio- 
lation of the Smith Act. The names of 
these women are in my possession, Mr. 
Speaker, and should the House approve 
my resolution, they will be made public 
in direct testimony. 

It is our duty to inquire into these 
practices. It is our duty to clean out the 
mess in the prison system just as we 
have cleaned out the mess in other de- 
partments and agencies. It is our duty 
to restore good administration to the 
Bureau of Prisons. But before we are 
able to accomplish these objectives we 
must determine by sworn testimony 
what is wrong with the prison system. 
If the Committee on Rules will give a 
green light to my measure, I can pro- 
duce no less than a dozen witnesses who 
will support the statements I have made 
to you here today. These witnesses are 
prepared to tell the whole story under 
the protection of a congressional com- 
mittee which will guard them against 
reprisal. They have known all too well 
the situation that exists but they have 
been afraid to speak out—afraid that 
those who head the Federal prison setup 
will, in the case of some of the witnesses, 
deprive them of their bread and butter. 
In the case of those formerly in the 
prison service, they, too, are wary not 
knowing what, if anything, can be done 
to injure them. 

Mr. Speaker, by all means, let us lift 
the iron curtain concealing the sorry 
conditions in our Federal prisons. Let 
us give the American people the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. And with the truth will come a 
reorganization of our prison system, a 
new prison administration, a realistic 
parole system that will no longer en- 
danger society by its soft policies, an end 
to corruption and the coddling of con- 
victs whether they be murderers or Com- 
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munists, and the restoration of the mor- 
ale of prison employees. I sincerely 
trust that the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Rules will make House 
Resolution 445 a must on his agenda, 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Assum- 
ing that you get your committee and that 
you get the money you need, you get a 
competent staff and you get fairly well 
started on the job which should be done, 
and which you think your committee 
should do, what about somebody jump- 
ing on your committee and saying that 
you must not go ahead? Will you not 
get the same dose of abuse and smear 
that the gentleman from Wisconsin who 
has been exposing Communists for the 
last year or so has been getting and is 
getting right now? 

Mr. BROYHILL. It all depends. It 
depends on how the investigation is 
conducted. I have affidavits and proof 
of corruption and scandal in our prison 
system, and I want to get it in sworn 
testimony before a congressional com- 
mittee. What is said about the com- 
mittee, I just do not know. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. It mat- 
ters not at all how you conduct your in- 
vestigations, if you are so bold as to 
touch a member of a pink, a red, or a 
Communist group—even incidentally— 
if the present practice is followed, you 
will be accused of reprehensible activi- 
ties. The fact that you may get the 
evidence does not guarantee that you 
will be permitted to go ahead. 

I recall that in the 80th Congress the 
gentleman who sits on my right here, 
who now represents a district in Ohio, 
IMr. Bow], then as general counsel of 
the Harness committee, a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, was out in San Diego and they 
made an investigation, filed a report. 
I think the gentleman wrote most of it 
himself. 

In it was set forth the fact that Fed- 
eral employees getting their money from 
Federal funds, but acting with one of the 
housing agencies was building up a polit- 
ical machine to further the interests of 
the party in power. But they did not 
go anywhere. They were cut off short. 
The executive agencies were blind and 
deaf but not dumb. More recently, a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations shared the same 
fate. Just as quick as it got near some 
people at the top, then they cut us off. 

Even in this housing investigation 
down here where the Department of Jus- 
tice is now for the first time in a good 
many years attempting to do a real 
worth-while job, it is and will continue 
to be hindered and hampered, first by 
one committee, then by another, and it 
may be by other executive agencies or 
departments—certainly by individuals 
in those departments. 

Mr. BROYHILL. I might say to the 
gentleman from Michigan my only in- 
terest and concern is to expose the facts. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan, I have 
no doubt of that. 

Mr. BROYHILL. And what criticism 
the committee may or may not receive, 
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I am not the least bit concerned about 
at this time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. You 
mean you are willing to go ahead and 
take a chance. But opposition may 
hinder if not kill. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Why, certainly. I 
want to get the facts exposed and I think 
it is necessary that they be exposed. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I com- 
pliment the gentleman on his courage 
and determination. I hope he succeeds. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. McCORMACK asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 8 minutes today, following the con- 
clusion of special orders heretofore 
granted. 


TARIFF RATE AND IMPORTS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. BAILEY] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members of the House are disappointed 
that the President has followed the rec- 
ommendations of the Randall Commis- 
sion and has urged further tariff reduc- 
tions at this time. 

The call for further tariff slashes in 
order to admit more foreign goods comes 
at a time of rising unemployment. For 
the most part, the industries that are 
hardest hit are industries that have low 
wage foreign competition. 

The Nation-Wide Committee of Indus- 
try, Agriculture, and Labor on Import- 
Export Policy recently made public a 
survey which estimated that at least 
300,000 American workers are jobless be- 
cause of foreign competition. The re- 
port was based on estimates made by 
each industry. 

This organization is composed of 
groups which seek more adequate tariff 
protection, but I have little reason to 
doubt the figures. The study did not 
take into account part-time employment 
because of foreign competition, or the 
loss of man-hours from imports. 

I am hearing almost daily of the 
results of import competition in the 
bituminous coalfields of my State, and 
on the pottery, glassware, and clothespin 
industries. All these industries are 
harassed by imports and all have been 
seeking relief in vain. 

The Government reports that unem- 
ployment in West Virginia has risen by 
approximately 50,000 in the past year 
and still is going up. This figure is 
very conservative. There are now 110,- 
000, of which 51,000 are miners. 

It seems to me that the administration 
should be seeking ways and means of 
relieving the distress caused by jobless- 
ness in the United States before it urges 
that we take steps to admit more foreign 
goods. 

I know that the President's recommen- 
dations will be well received in many 
quarters. The propaganda in favor of 
admitting more imports is most persua- 
sive. We have listened to it for years; 
a most thorough job of “brain washing” 
has been done. I have seen newspapers 
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urge tariff reductions while the indus- 
tries upon which their communities de- 
pended for their existence struggled 
against imported goods made from low- 
cost labor. 

The time has come to stop listening 
to some of this nonsense about the bene- 
fits of further tariff reductions and how 
little our economy would be affected by 
such action. 

I have seen predictions that complete 
tariff suspension was not likely to affect 
the jobs of more than 200,000 workers. 
One such estimate is attributed to How- 
ard S. Piquet, economist of the Library 
of Congress, and member of the staff of 
the Randall Commission. 

I think such predictions are worth- 
less. I know what is happening to the 
coal industry and the pottery, glassware, 
and clothespin industries because of im- 
ports. The estimate that at least 275,- 
000 workers are out of jobs because of 
foreign competition seems fairly accu- 
rate. It is borne out to some extent by 
Government statistics. For example, 
the United States Department of Labor 
reports that unemployment in textile 
mills declined by 133,400 from Febru- 
ary 1953 to February 1954. The decline 
during the same period in fabricated 
metal products amounted to 77,300; in 
instruments and related products, 8,000; 
in the railroad industry, 15,000 and in 
shipping, 17,400 from June 1952 to Feb- 
ruary 1954. All the industries named 
have been hurt by import competition. 

There also is a close relationship be- 
tween the areas of critical unemploy- 
ment, as designated by the United States 
Bureau of Employment Security, and 
areas where imports are causing diffi- 
culties. 

On the other hand, the estimate that 
not more than 200,000 workers would 
be affected by complete suspension of 
tariffs is a guess based on unrealistic 
assumptions. Mr. Piquet did a good bit 
of speculating and forecasting as to what 
would happen in the event of tariff re- 
duction, or suspension, in his bock, Aid, 
Trade, and the Tariff. He based all his 
prophecies on certain assumptions. I 
have seen nothing to indicate that his 
prediction of only 200,000 thrown out of 
work by complete tariff suspension is not 
based on the same set of assumptions. 
Among these unsupported assumptions 
are: 

First. Suspension of tariffs and quotas 
for a limited period during which eco- 
nomic conditions of 1951 would prevail. 

Second. All duties and quotas would 
be suspended simultaneously. 

Third. Conditions characteristic of the 
defense effort, including material and 
labor shortages here and abroad, would 
persist for at least 3 to 5 years. 

Fourth. Price supports and other do- 
mestic control programs also would be 
suspended. 

Fifth. Increased imports, in the event 
of suspension of tariff duties, would come 
from the countries which supplied these 
goods in 1951 and in the same propor- 
tions. 

Sixth. High prices, high wages, high- 
level employment, and, in general, those 
conditions which characterize conditions 
of inflation, would continue, 
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Seventh. The effects of tariff suspen- 
sion or reductions in tariffs would take 
place in from 3 to 5 years. 

Obviously, any estimates based on the 
assumption that employment and busi- 
ness activity would continue at 1951 
levels are highly unrealistic. 

Already there has been a sharp de- 
cline in economic activity. It is below 
the level of 1950 now. This alone is 
sufficient to destroy the value of Mr. 
Piquet’s estimate that only 200,000 would 
be thrown out of work if tariffs were 
suspended. 

Mr. Piquet also assumes the suspen- 
sion of the agricultural price-support 
programs and apparently minimum- 
wage programs also. There is little like- 
lihood that any of these programs will 
be suspended in the near future. 

Some of Mr. Piquet’s other assump- 
tions also are out of line with reality 
and cast doubt on his conclusions. 

Yet it is nothing unusual to read that 
complete suspension of tariff duties 
would—at most—cost only 200,000 work- 
ers their jobs. 

There is no way of arriving at the 
number who would become unemployed 
if all tariff duties were suspended. But 
from what has happened already, it 
seems probable that it would be 2 mil- 
lion and not 200,000 and that the end 
result might be a depression of great 
magnitude. 

In many industries the wage scale in 
the United States is several times that 
in competing industries. In some cases 
our industries are more efficient but that 
efficiency cannot always overcome the 
wage gap. In other instances, there is 
little difference in efficiency of the com- 
peting industries and those in the United 
States are at a hopeless disadvantage 
unless they get protection. It is as sim- 
ple as that. Beware of these blueprints 
which show you how painless a further 
cut in tariffs would be. A good many 
workers are walking the streets today 
because of imports. A good many more 
will be walking the streets unless we 
adopt a more realistic tariff and trade 
policy. 

The propaganda for free trade is skill- 
ful. It is like propaganda for peace and 
disarmament. All of us favor both but 
find them difficult to achieve. Most of 
us agree that disarmament is impracti- 
cal under existing conditions. The same 
thing is true of further reductions in 
tariffs. 

Efforts now are being made to survey 
particular congressional districts and to 
prove by the results that the district has 
more to gain than lose by tariff reduc- 
tions. 

Some Members of the House probably 
read an article in Harper’s magazine not 
long ago based on a study of conditions 
in the Eighth District of Indiana. This 
district is represented in the Congress 
by our distinguished colleague, D. BAILEY 
Merritt. The article is entitled “What 
Foreign Trade Means to Indiana.” It 
is signed by Carroll Kilpatrick, who, I 
understand, is an editorial writer on the 
Washington Post. The basis of the arti- 
cle is a study by Harold T. Lamar, who 
like Mr. Piquet, is an economist for the 
Library of Congress reference service. 
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As a matter of fact, I found when I got 
a copy of the study on which the maga- 
zine article was based that it was done 
under the supervision of Mr. Piquet. 

I advise my colleagues to read the 
article. If they do, I think they will 
come to the conclusion that it is designed 
to prove a point: To wit, that a further 
reduction in tariffs would do us good. 

I have not discussed this study with 
my colleague the gentleman from Indi- 
ana (Mr. MERRILL], and nothing which 
I say is to be interpreted as any reflec- 
tion upon him. It is my opinion that 
Mr. Lamar’s conclusions will not bear 
too close an examination. Let me try 
to tell you some of the reasons for so 
thinking. 

The Eighth Congressional District con- 
sists of 11 counties in the southern part 
of Indiana. The largest cities in the 
district are Evansville, New Albany, and 
Jeffersonville. Mr. Lamar lists the 


value of the commodities and goods pro- - 


duced in the district and the percentage 
of the national production of these 
commodities and goods which are ex- 
ported. In other words, the district 
produces so much of commodity X; also 
such and such a percentage of the na- 
tional production of commodity X is 
exported. Therefore, it would be to the 
advantage of the Eighth District of 
Indiana if tariffs are reduced because 
this would give foreigners more dollars 
with which to purchase commodity X. 

For example, the Eighth District pro- 
duced in 1949, wheat, oats, barley, and 
rye valued at almost $3 million. The 
United States exported that year, 33.5 
percent of its total wheat production 
and in 1951, almost 50 percent of its 
wheat production. 

Mr. Lamar does not come right out 
and say so but the inference is plain 
that he thinks tariff reduction would 
be to the advantage of the wheat pro- 
ducers in the district since in theory, 
putting more dollars in the hands of 
other countries would give them more 
dollars to buy wheat. 

Unfortunately, perhaps, for the case 
Mr. Lamar selected in wheat a com- 
modity that has protection which goes 
a good way beyond anything which the 
coal, or glass, or pin producers have 
asked for, much less obtained. The 
wheat producers have a support price, 
90 percent of parity. Then they have 
import quotas which shut out Canadian 
wheat, Australian wheat, and other 
wheat which otherwise would flood the 
United States market to take advantage 
for the favorable supports. Further- 
more, the wheat producers of the 
United States have export subsidies to 
enable them to compete abroad and this 
is the big reason why we have an export 
market for the commodity. It is a 
market bought and paid for by the tax- 
payers. Undoubtedly we could sell coal, 
pins, pottery, glassware, or any other 
commodity we produce in the world 
market if we want to subsidize exports 
at the taxpayers’ expense. 

Now I do not want what I say to be 
taken as criticism of the wheat pro- 
ducers or criticism of farm support 
prices. I do insist, however, that the 


representatives of the wheat producers 
should be a little more sympathetic with 
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the plight of those industries which do 
not have protection but are trying to get 
it. I find it a little galling sometimes to 
have spokesmen for the wheat and cot- 
ton farmers, who have quotas and sup- 
port prices also, telling the rest of us 
what a fine thing free trade happens 
to be. 

My reply is: If free trade is such a 
good thing, why do you not want it for 
yourselves? 

As I have stated, Mr. Lamar mentioned 
rye and oats in his survey. He gives the 
country’s rye exports as one-fourth of 
national production in 1949-51. One 
might conclude, therefore, that free 
trade is in the interests of the producers 
of rye. Yet, only last fall, the farmers 
who grow rye requested quotas to shut 
out imports, mostly from our good neigh- 
bor, Canada. 

And last December import quotas were 
established on oats. 

The producers named then either have 
protection or seek it. They do not want 
free trade for themselves. Nor do the 
dairy producers, who are cited by Mr. 
Lamar as farmers who might share in 
the benefits resulting from further re- 
ductions in tariffs. 

Mr. Lamar proceeds from farm prod- 
ucts to manufacturing in his attempt to 
make out a free-trade case for the 
Eighth District of Indiana. I have not 
attempted to break down all his figures 
or to challenge all his conclusions, but 
I do take issue with some of his state- 
ments about coal, for I know something 
about that commodity. 

The coal mines in the Eighth District 
produce about 5.5 million tons of bitu- 
minous coal. The coal industry has 
complained for years that residual oil 
from Venezuela and the Middle East was 
taking its market and taking it unfair- 
ly. The coal interests charge that the 
residual oil is being dumped at the price 
necessary to undercut coal. 

There is no question about the damage 
done. A ton of coal is equal to 4.167 
barrels of residual oil. Last year, re- 
sidual oil equivalent to about 48 million 
tons of coal came into the United States. 
The competition of residual oil is one big 
reason why West Virginia’s coal mines 
employ today about 40,000 fewer work- 
ers than they did in 1952. But all at- 
tempts to get relief are opposed by the 
State Department, which says that we 
might annoy Venezuela, a country which 
levies high duties on almost every prod- 
uct which competes with its home 
industries. 

This continued dumping of residual 
oil is an outrage. No one in the United 
States benefits from it, and I doubt that 
Venezuela does. I am told that the big 
oil companies which are dumping the 
residual oil have failed to modernize 
their processes; otherwise they would 
sell more of the lighter and more profit- 
able oils. It is true that the residual oils 
undersell coal and seemingly offer a sav- 
ing. In reality, any saving in residual 
oil is offset by increases in the sale of 
other petroleum products. For example, 
when the price of residual oil was cut by 
35 to 45 cents a barrel in 1952-53, the loss 
was offset by a rise of 33 to 47 cents per 
barrel in household and light commer- 
cial heating oils, 
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Nevertheless, Mr. Lamar says that the 
United States exported about 48 million 
tons of coal in 1952 and he draws this 
conclusion: 

It would seem that the coal miners in the 
district share to a greater extent in the ex- 
ports of coal than they do in the competitive 
impact of residual fuel imports. 


This statement is definitely mislead- 


The implication is that the import of 
residual oil and our exports of coal are 
connected in some way. There is no re- 
lation whatever. If no residual oil had 
been imported, we would have exported 
every ton of coal we did, and perhaps a 
good deal more since residual oil has dis- 
placed coal in some export markets. Our 
coal which is being exported today goes 
to areas, which for one reason or an- 
other, use very litle residual oil. 

Mr. Lamar does not point out one 
very significant fact. Our export market 
is declining rapidly. We exported only 
about 14 million tons of coal in 1953, as 
compared to the 36 million in 1952. We 
will export less than 7 million tons in 
1954. Germany has come back into the 
market and is a factor in export com- 
petition. We are losing the Canadian 
market to the rising Canadian gas and 
oil industry and, as I stated, residual 
fuel oil is displacing coal both here and 
abroad. Every ton of coal which is lost 
to competing imported fuels worsens the 
position of the coal industry as a whole. 

Just the same, in the face of the facts 
I have stated, Mr. Lamar, in his study of 
the benefits to be obtained from free 
trade in the Eighth Indiana District, 
says: 

The coal producers and the independent 
oil producers have as yet to prove their case 
as to the deleterious effects of heavy oil im- 
ports. Congress in the last session voted 
down the Simpson bill which would have re- 
stricted severely the importation of crude 
and residual fuel oils. 


I cannot see that the failure of the 
Simpson bill to pass cast doubt on the 
injury to the coal industry from coal 
imports. I suggest that Mr. Lamar ex- 
plore this matter a little further; I sug- 
gest that he ask the mines that have 
closed down because of import competi- 
tion and the men thrown out of work 
whether they have been hurt by residual 
oil. They can answer any doubts that 
he has. 

Most of these surveys designed to prove 
that imports do not injure domestic in- 
dustries break down when we look at 
actualities. Of course, many domestic 
industries are being hurt today by im- 
port competition. They will be hurt 
even more in the future, even if we do 
not lower tariff rates further. And if 
we do cut tariff rates, we can expect more 
and more industries to be crippled and 
more and more American workingmen 
to be walking the streets. The real mar- 
ket for our goods is here. When we take 
away the purchasing power of our own 
people in an effort to give purchasing 
power to foreigners, we are trying to 
carry water in a bucket without a bot- 
tom. 

I favor foreign trade, sensible and 
profitable foreign trade. I do not favor 
foreign trade at the expense of our own 
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economy. I do not favor crippling the 
coal industry so that we can sell more 
automobiles abroad. Sooner or later, 
the automobile industry will realize that 
it sells a good many cars here also and 
will become concerned about the home 
market. 

That time is not too far away. Un- 
employment is rising and the cry of those 
industries which are in trouble because 
of imports is rising higher and higher. 
All the surveys designed to prove we will 
not be hurt by imports, all the general- 
ized editorials about the benefits of 
trade, all the brain washing on tariff 
and trade policy, cannot drown out these 
cries. They will grow louder and more 
consistent until the time comes when we 
will heed them and protect our own. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I think I 
would be remiss in my duty as a Member 
of Congress, if I failed to protest and de- 
nounce the practice of the Library of 
Congress in spending funds, appro- 
priated for routine administration needs, 
in collecting worthless and misleading 
propaganda favoring free trade on lower 
tariff rates. 

I know both Mr. Piquet and Mr. La- 
mar are employees of the Library of Con- 
gress as research specialists. This does 
not justify their working for the Randall 
Commission or for the recently formed 
lobby group, financed by Henry Ford I, 
who is advocating we go on a free-trade 
basis. 

I am advised two more such surveys 
are underway. One in Mr. Martin’s dis- 
trict in Iowa, and another in Mr. Za- 
BLOcK!’s district in Wisconsin. I pro- 
pose to get the facts and place them in 
the RECORD. 


HOUSING LEGISLATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
GraHAM). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
Mr. Mutter] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

‘WHO TOLD YOU SO? 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
joyful enough this morning to be willing 
to share the pleasure with the member- 
ship of saying, “I told you so.” I refer 
to the headlines with which you are all 
undoubtedly familiar with reference to 
FHA. 


You may recall that in 1948 a very dis- 
tinguished President of the United States 
labeled the Congress that had just closed 
as “The worst Congress in the history of 
the country.” During the course of that 
Congress many of us had tried to bring 
about the enactment of some good hous- 
ing legislation. The Congress, however, 
failed miserably. 

I have before me the remarks I made 
on the floor with reference to the hous- 
ing bill, and particularly with reference 
to the FHA provisions of the housing 
bill that was passed by that Congress at 
that time. 

I prophetically labeled those remarks 
“Millionaire bonus housing bill without 
housing.” I was half wrong. It pro- 
duced some housing, but it also produced 
many millionaires. 

You may recall, those of you who were 
here during that Congress, that that bill 
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was brought out of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency under a gag rule, 
so that there could be no amendments 
offered to the bill. Despite all of that, 
we sought on the Democratic side to 
point out the bad things about the bill, 
but we could not improve the bill in any 
respect. Now we hear about some of the 
things that have happened as a result 
of that bad bill. 

There is a lot of talk about “oodles” of 
money having been made at the expense 
of the taxpayers under what was called 
the 608 multifamily houses that were 
built at that time. Bear in mind most of 
them were built in 1947 and 1948. 

Section 608 was written into the law 
in 1942 to produce much needed war 
housing. Because of the war restrictions, 
very little was accomplished under it. In 
1946 we increased the authorization to 
to $3,800 million and in 1947 the pro- 
gram got rolling ina big way. The 80th 
Congress increased the authorization to 
$5,750 million and the boys went to town. 
What they were doing was an open 
secret. That was probably one of the 
reasons for the closed rule limiting de- 
bate and prohibiting amendments to 
that bill in that Republican controlled 
Congress. 

When the Democrats came back and 
took over the control of the Congress 
in the 81st Congress, among the first 
things we did was to stop 608 building, 
because we knew it was bad. 

This so-called mortgaging-out proce- 
dure made many millionaires all over 
the country at the expense of the tax- 
payer and at the expense of the people 
who had to pay high rents to live in 
those houses. So, in 1950 we changed 
the law and stopped the 608 housing. 
But we needed military housing and we 
needed defense housing. When the 
Wherry housing bill was enacted we were 
told we would not get any mortgaging 
out, because that building was going to 
be done under competitive bidding. The 
program started that way, but we soon 
found out it was not working properly, 
and they were mortgaging out under the 
Wherry Act. We then wrote into the 
Wherry military housing law a provi- 
sion prohibiting mortgaging out. 

Under the Defense Housing Act we 
found the same practice was likely to 
occur. Again we took that language 
and we wrote it into the defense housing 
bill to prohibit mortgaging out in de- 
fense housing. 

If you will refer to the reports of the 
Banking and Currency Committee re- 
porting those bills you will find that we 
pointed out the serious defects against 
which those amendments were aimed, 
to wit, mortgaging out. I am sure 
you all know what mortgaging out is. 
Briefly, it is just this: A man who pro- 
poses to build an FHA project or VA 
houses estimates that his cost will be a 
million dollars. On the basis of that 
estimate he is entitled to a 90-percent 
mortgage; so he will get when he 
has finished that million-dollar project 
$900,000. But when he has finished the 
job, his project has actually cost him 
only $800,000. He still gets the $900,000, 
which means he makes a profit of $100,- 
000 on the taxpayers’ money. 
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You may say it was given to him by 
the lending institutions in the first in- 
stance. True, but in the last instance 
it comes out of the taxpayers, because 
the United States Government guaran- 
tees the lender against any loss. It is 
the taxpayers’ money that makes good 
that loss in every instance. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Does the gentle- 
man feel that if the lending institutions 
had had proper supervision and proper 
appraisal methods, and if FHA had ex- 
ercised sufficient vigilance that this 
mortgaging out would never have hap- 
pened? 

It certainly was not the intent that 
we permit it to happen. I want to say 
here that the gentleman made an effort 
to write a prohibition into the most 
recent bill that passed the House, and 
the majority saw fit to oppose the 
amendment, and it was defeated. 

It might be enlightening if the gen- 
tleman were to continue to yield fur- 
ther to read just a paragraph of what 
was said as to what occurred about this, 
and I am quoting the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. WotcotT], chairman of 
the Banking and Currency Committee. 
He said on page 4418 of the Recorp of 
April 1, 1954: 

This section 207 has been in the act ever 
since its inception, for I do not know how 
long; 20 years, something like that. All of 
& sudden it has apparently occurred to 
somebody that something is wrong with the 
FHA program, especially as it applies to, of 
all things, rental properties in which there 


is a 20-percent equity required on the part 
of the builder. 


The gentleman knows that we tried 
to point out to the chairman not only 
in executive session but when we were 
reading the bill, that there was a very 
real possibility that that was going on; 
as a matter of fact I think I made the 
statement then that I had understood 
that there was one builder here in Wash- 
ington who when the building operation 
had reached the stage of pouring the 
concrete for the first floor, was required 
to throw a silver dollar in the wet con- 
crete so that it could actually be said 
that he had a monetary interest in the 
project. 

In the event that these mortgages go 
bad the money to make good will come 
out of the pockets of the taxpayers. Is 
that not right. 

Mr. MULTER. There is no doubt 
about it; and in the meantime the ten- 
ants are paying high rents caused by 
large mortgages based on fictitiously 
high values. The rent roll is necessarily 
based upon the carrying charges which 
include interest. Using the figures I 
took a moment ago as a typical example, 
the interest is paid not on $800,000, 
which should be the proper amount, but 
on $900,000, or an extra $100,000 that 
did not represent cost to the builder, but 
an unconscionable profit which must also 
be paid back out of the rents, or in the 
event of default by the taxpayer. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MULTER. Iam happy to yield to 
the able and distinguished gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. My recollection is that 
the gentleman offered amendments in 
4 or 5 different places of the bill to pre- 
vent just this practice, but none of them 
were accepted. Is that right? 

Mr. MULTER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BOGGS. So the same situation 
prevails today as has prevailed in the 
past whereby the Government finds itself 
in a position of guaranteeing these ex- 
cessive loans and providing excessive 
profits for the builder. 

Mr. MULTER. The gentleman is 
again right. The gentleman was a mem- 
ber of the committee when we consid- 
ered this back in 1948 and he helped us 
try to prevent this practice. 

Mr. BOGGS. I remember quite dis- 
tinctly the closed rule under which we 
considered the housing bill of that year. 
This abuse, as long as these protective 
provisions are not put in the law, will 
continue to occur, will it not? 

Mr. MULTER. There is no question 
about it. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague on the committee, who 
has rendered valiant service. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. As a matter of 
fact the action taken in the House on 
those occasions was an open invitation 
to these people to come in and get all 
they could get, and it was an open in- 
vitation for the banks to give it to 
them, on the theory that if the mortgage 
did not pay out the Government would 
ultimately take care of it anyway, and 
they would not lose anything. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. MULTER. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct. This is nothing new. 
It was an open secret even though it is 
now making the newspaper headlines for 
the first time. Everybody knew about 
it. We called it to the attention of the 
Congress last year. 

The Queens County tax case which 
the papers are now writing about has 
been known to every tax lawyer and 
every real-estate lawyer, and to every 
realty operator, and to every mortgage 
lender since it was started many years 
ago. Because of the defects in the law, 
there is and was nothing illegal about 
that situation. 

The loophole in the law which it typi- 
fied, the Democrats have been trying 
unsuccessfully to plug up ever since we 
learned about it. 

I have never tired of trying to alert the 
Congress to the dangers inherent in this 
program. 

On April 21, 1953, my remarks were 
labeled “Bundles for billionaires.” On 
May 7, 1953, I called it to the attention 
of the Congress again in my remarks 
entitled, “The giveaway Congress.” On 
July 21, 1953, I referred to it again. 

Mr. Cole, the Administrator, and Com- 
missioner Hollyday were asked about it, 
when they appeared before our com- 
mittee that year. The gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Rarns] referred to this 
very thing. He talked about mortgag- 
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ing-out provisions and called attention 
to the fact that when Mr. Cole was a 
Member of this Congress, he served on 
that very committee of the House with 
us. He was there when we wrote this 
provision against mortgaging-out into 
the Wherry Act and into the Defense 
Housing Act. 

Mr. Rats asked him: 

Do you not think that we ought to have 
such a provision written into this act? 


Mr. Cole said: 

I do not know. I have not given it that 
much consideration, by reason of the fact 
I did not expect that to come up here, 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Cole said 
this. What was the date of that state- 
ment? 

Mr. MULTER. This was on June 23, 
1953, when we were considering the hous- 
ing bill last year. 

Let me continue. Mr. Ralxs said: 

If you will remember we went into many 
places. 


The “we” that Mr. Rarns is referring 
to is Mr. Rams, who was chairman of a 
subcommittee on housing, and Mr. Cole, 
who was the ranking minority member 
of that subcommittee on housing. Mr. 
Rats said: 

If you will remember, we went into many 
places where the man who is doing the 
building was actually receiving more money 
from the Government than he had in the 
project, and you know, that is known as 
mortgaging-out. Do you not think that 
ought to be stopped in this type of con- 
struction as well as in 608's? 


Mr. Rarns is asking Mr. Cole, the Ad- 
ministrator of this program, if he does 
not think this bad practice ought to be 
stopped. Mr. Cole said: 

I would like to have Commissioner Holly- 
day comment on that. 


Mr. Hollyday said: 
I certainly agree with that principle. 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Then after we 
made this fight, and it is a fight that 
goes back a long time, and after we had 
pointed out these things repeatedly, we 
come right down here to the floor and 
again point them out. The gentleman 
offered an amendment to strike it out. 
Now, I would like to quote the next sen- 
tence of the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. He said: 

Why, we have had faith and confidence 
in the administration of FHA for the last 
20 years. All of a sudden in 1954 comes a 
change of administration. Now they want 
to tie the administration up in some manner 
or other, 


He gave them a blanket endorsement 
in April 1954, and tried to make it ap- 
pear we were suspicious-minded char- 
acters, thinking ill things of these peo- 
ple all the time the thing was building 
up, and finally it got so hot that the 
President had to fire Mr. Hollyday in 
order to expose the whole thing. 

Mr. MULTER. There is no need to 
expose it. Everybody in the country 
knows about it; every builder, every 
mortgagee, every lender, every bank- 
ing institution, every insurance com- 
pany, anybody who has had anything 
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to do with this knows it has been going 
on—— 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. And anybody who 
wanted to make a fast buck got into the 
act. 

Mr. MULTER. Yes; and they have 
been doing so ever since they were given 
the green light by the 80th Congress. It 
died down in 1950. It has sprung up 
again bigger than ever in 1953. 

Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MUMMA. I had no idea this was 
coming up today, so I am not prepared. 
But if the gentleman will remember— 
in the committee I was one of those who 
joined the gentleman in continually 
bringing out this point. Personally, I do 
not believe it is entirely a legislative 
matter. In my opinion, the personal 
equation enters into it as to who is valu- 
ing the land and who is giving the com- 
mitments. I have had some experience 
in the practical end of it. I have seen 
how this thing has worked out. I know 
a man who built about 8 or 10 multi- 
family apartments in a city some hun- 
dreds of miles from my home, and he 
stated: “This tract of land I can get 
valued at so much and get a 90-percent 
mortgage, so I should have the apart- 
ments free.” So you see it is all in get- 
ting a good estimate of the value, 

You realize on a 90-percent basis 
every thousand dollars you raise the 
value enables you to gain $900—in the 
amount of the mortgage—and real estate 
is one thing that is subject to a varied 
opinion. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MULTER. Surely. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I would just like 
to point out that what the gentleman 
says is true. But, we pointed out that 
the administration of this law was not 
good, and therefore, since there were 
these loopholes and since they were do- 
ing this thing which we did not want 
done, doing a thing that certainly was 
not ethical, we said, “Let us write a 
prohibition in and make it illegal and 
put a penalty in.” 

Mr. MUMMA. It could still happen. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Sure, it could still 
happen, but if we had a penalty in there 
and it happened, something could hap- 
pen then, too, that the phony builder 
would not like. 

Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MULTER. Certainly. 

Mr. MUMMA. What I wanted to say, 
I am not getting into a political argu- 
ment here. But, the people who were 
carrying out this program in 1950 and 
1952—we will say the 80th Congress; I 
was not here then—but the people that 
were carrying out that program were not 
amenable to the legislative body. They 
were civil-service appointees, and I hap- 
pen to know what I am speaking of. I 
have always said that these sirloin steaks 
have cost the Government billions of 
dollars. 

Mr. MULTER. I am glad that the 
gentleman agrees with me to the extent 
of the Government losing billions of dol- 
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lars. Iam afraid we got no sirloin steaks, 
We may have gotten more slums. I do 
not impugn the gentleman’s motives one 
bit; I know that he is trying to do a good 
job. I know he gave me vocal support in 
the committee, as well as to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Hays], on this prob- 
lem. But, you must concede it was a 
strict party vote that defeated my 
amendments in committee, and it was a 
strict party vote that defeated the 
amendments on the floor. 

Mr. MUMMA. That was something I 
did not have anything to do with. 

Mr. MULTER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. Now, I do not impugn the gentle- 
man’s good faith, and he acted properly 
and fairly throughout. Nevertheless, 
while we do not want to be political, I 
say that the burden and the responsibil- 
ity, just as I said when we concluded 
debate on the housing bill earlier this 
month—the responsibility for this bad 
law and the responsibility for this bad 
bill, must be assumed and borne by the 
Republican Party. 

Mr. MUMMA, I do not agree with 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MULTER. They beat down every 
amendment offered to improve that bill. 
One Member on the Republican side of 
the aisle rose on the floor and took credit 
for the fact—he said he was not an ap- 
praiser but he had a lot of experience as 
an estimator, and he took credit for put- 
ting in appraisal offices in 20 States 
throughout the West for FHA, and an- 
other Member said, “Now you hear the 
voice of experience.” And, the Repub- 
lican membership relied on that to beat 
down the amendment I offered. Now we 
find that the very appraisal offices that 
he took credit for having set up are the 
ones that were the worst offenders, 

Mr. MUMMA. It could be. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield further, I would 
like to say, too, that I have the greatest 
respect for the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. No one is impugning his mo- 
tives, and all he says is basically true, 
that the administration of this has been 
at fault. But, we know that. We knew it 
2 years ago. We knew it when we were 
debating this matter on the floor, and 
when you know something, you have had 
enough experience with civil servants to 
know that when they are doing a thing 
wrong, misinterpreting the law, the only 
way you can change it is by spelling it 
out in the law in black and white and 
unmistakable terms, and that is what 
we tried to do, and that is what the gen- 
tleman from New York is trying to point 
out, and we were defeated on that by a 
straight party vote. I want to again re- 
peat that the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency made the 
statement, and it is in the Recorp here, 
that he had complete confidence in the 
administration of FHA, and he said it as 
long ago as April 1 of this year. 

Mr. MULTER. To make sure that no 
one gets the idea that all this bad 
administration we now hear about 
was prior to 1953, let me tell you— 
and I have the record in front of 
me—Administrator Cole came before our 
committee in June, 1953, I asked a ques- 
tion of Mr. Cole relative to that, and 
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Mr. Cole said, after having reviewed the 
administration of his office under prior 
administrators that the administration 
was good, And he went on to state “They 
have done an excellent job.” So, I want 
no one to try to point a finger at the 
prior administration and say that they 
were responsible for this wrongdoing. 
As fast as the Democrats found there 
was anything wrong in the administra- 
tion, we tried to correct it and when we 
were in control we did correct it by law. 
When we came to this Congress and tried 
to correct it, the majority said No,“ the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency leading 
the opposition. À 

You may remember I offered an 
amendment in two different places and 
in different language to prohibit mort- 
gaging-out. The first time I offered it 
I took the precise language that is now 
in the Defense Housing Act and in the 
Wherry Housing Act, as approved unan- 
imously on two different occasions by the 
Committee on. Banking and Currency 
and by this House. And when I offered it 
in that precise language the distin- 
guished chairman of our committee 
found fault with it, and said, “You are 
going to stymie the program because it 
is aimed at the wrong people.” So you 
beat down that amendment. 

Then I offered it again and changed 
the language so that it would meet the 
very objection of the very distinguished 
chairman of our committee. It was then 
that he opposed the amendment and 
used the language that the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays] has 
already read to you. 

Do you think I am being partisan 
about this “secrecy” business? Let me 
read to you from the unanimous 1951 re- 
port of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee—House Report No. 795—page 9: 

With respect to multifamily rental con- 
struction, provision would be made in sec- 
tion 908 (b) (3) that the mortgagor would 
have to certify as to the actual cost of the 
physical improvements (exclusive of offsite 
public utilities and of organization and legal 
expenses) and within 60 days reduce the 
mortgage by the amount, if any, by which 
the proceeds of the mortgage exceeded such 
certified cost. In order that the Commis- 
sioner may be able to check on compliance 
with this provision it will, of course, be nec- 
essary that the mortgagor keep and maintain 
adequate cost records and make them avail- 
able to the Commissioner. It is the inten- 
tion of the committee that the Commis- 
sioner issue regulations necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this subsection. 

There is a significant difference between 
the proposed title IX and the old title VI. 
During most of the period when title VI was 
in force, insurance was on the basis of “nec- 
essary current costs” with mortgage amounts 
computed at 90 percent of such costs. Past 
experience has shown that 90 percent insured 
financing on a cost basis, while successful in 
obtaining the production of housing, was 
also more liberal financing than was justified 
except under the most extreme emergency 
conditions. Your committee is strongly of 
the opinion that it should not be necessary 
in the current defense period to return to the 
title VI type of financing to obtain the neces- 
sary rental accommodations which must be 
provided for essential defense workers. The 
housing industry is in a much stronger posi- 
tion today and has a far greater capacity for 
production than was the case at the outset 
of the defense period of 10 years ago. 
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This, I read, from the unanimous re- 
port of the same committee in 1953— 
House Report No. 653—page 10: 


Your committee has adopted an amend- 
ment to the bill which would assure that the 
mortgagor-sponsors or builders of FHA title 
VIII military rental housing would have an 
actual investment in the housing over and 
above funds borrowed on mortgage security. 
In other words, as commonly stated, the 
amendment would prevent mortgaging out 
under the Wherry Act program. 

Last year it came to the attention of the 
committee’s Subcommittee on Housing that 
there have been cases of mortgaging out in 
connection with Wherry projects. 

Mortgaging out first developed under the 
old FHA section 608 program during and im- 
mediately after World War II. This was pos- 
sible primarily because insurance was based 
on estimates of costs of a typical builder. In 
retrospect it became apparent that this re- 
sulted in 100-percent financing in many 
cases. When the title IX defense housing 
program was enacted by the Defense Hous- 
ing and Community Facilities and Services 
Act of 1951, provisions were included in title 
IX which are designed to prevent mortgag- 
ing out in the financing of such defense 
housing. While your committee was willing 
to make the defense housing mortgage in- 
surance program more liberal than the per- 
manent regular FHA mortgage insurance 
program, it still felt that mortgagors should 
have a financial interest in their projects. 
The title VIII military housing program is 
also a temporary emergency program, and, 
like title IX, is more liberal than other FHA 
programs in order to encourage the provision 
of housing by private enterprise at military 
installations where builders would be un- 
willing to build such housing without some 
special aid or encouragement. However, 
there is no more justification for the cases of 
mortgaging out under the title VIII FHA 
military housing program than there is un- 
der title IX defense housing program. The 
committee amendment would, therefore, in- 
corporate in the title VIII program provisions 
identical in effect to those contained in title 
IX which are designed to prevent mortgaging 
out. 

The amendment would add a new para- 
graph to subsection 803 (b) of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, requiring the 
mortgagor under a title VIII FHA-insured 
mortgage to agree to certify either (a) that 
the amount of the actual cost to him of the 
physical improvements on the property 
equaled or exceeded the proceeds of the 
mortgage, or (b) the amount by which the 
proceeds of the mortgage loan exceeded the 
actual cost of the physical improvements. 
In the latter case, the mortgagor would be 
required to agree to pay, within 60 days after 
the certification, any excess of the amount of 
the mortgage loan over the actual cost of the 
improvements. The excess would be paid to 
the mortgagees for application to the re- 
duction of the principal amount of the mort- 
gage, thereby reducing the contingent mort- 
gage insurance liability of the FHA. Costs of 
offsite public utilities and streets and of or- 
ganization and legal expenses are not consid- 
ered part of the cost of the physical improve- 
ments. Also, the costs borne by the Defense 
Department for preparing plans and specifi- 
cations and for improving the site are, of 
course, not considered as the mortgagor's 
cost if they are not passed on to him. 


On the subject of modernization loans 
in our unanimous report of 1953—House 
Report No. 78—on page 2, we said: 


During the course of the hearings some of 
the members called to the attention of the 
committee complaints which they had re- 
ceived involving deficiencies in repairs or 
improvement jobs which were financed 
under this title I program, The Assistant 
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Commissioner for FHA Title I Operations 
explained that there had been a limited 
number of cases of this nature but informed 
the committee that the major portion of 
claims paid by the FHA under this program 
did not result from cases of this nature. It 
was pointed out that the agency has taken 
steps to guard against such occurrences 
through requiring the dealer to sign a com- 
pliance certificate that the work was satis- 
factorily completed or materials delivered 
and the borrower to sign the same certifi- 
cate stating that the work has been satis- 
factorily performed and completed. It was 
also brought out that in cases of repetition 
of violation of such agreements that it was 
the policy of the agency to deny the fur- 
ther use of the program to such violators. 

In order to eliminate the possibility of 
similar occasions for complaints arising in 
the future, it is the opinion of the commit- 
tee that the FHA should take every precau- 
tion to prevent the reoccurrence of com- 
plaints of this nature and at the same time, 
when such complaints do occur, to take 
immediate action to punish the offenders 
and to prevent their participation in the 
program thereafter. 


This year for the first time since I have 
been here, the Banking and Currency 
Committee filed a minority report. It 
was signed by 13 of the 14 Democratic 
members—House Report No. 1429, part 2. 
I read from page 6: 

PROTECTION AGAINST “MORTGAGING-OUT” 


It is the opinion of the minority that every 
reasonable legislative safeguard must be pro- 
vided against abuses in existing and proposed 
rental housing programs where the Federal 
Government is assuming large risks. Mem- 
bers of Congress will recall that under the 
FHA 608 rental housing program there were 
instances where mortgagors completed proj- 
ects for less than the amount of the mortgage 
and pocketed the difference plus normal 
profits. This was commonly referred to as 
“mortgaging-out.” 

When FHA title IX, as part of the Defense 
Housing and Community Facilities and Serv- 
ices Act of 1951, was adopted, it was amended 
with bipartisan sponsorship to require that 
the mortgagor certify upon completion of the 
physical improvements on the mortgaged 
property the amount, if any, by which the 
proceeds of the mortgage loan exceeded the 
actual costs of the physical improvements, 
and to pay within 60 days after such certifica- 
tion to the mortgagee for application to the 
reduction of the principal amount of the 
mortgage the amount so certified to be in ex- 
cess of actual cost. It provided protection 
against kickbacks and other abuses. Last 
year, the Congress added an identical pro- 
vision to FHA title VIII (Wherry Act mili- 
tary housing). 

Efforts of the minority to protect the new 
programs under FHA sections 220 and 221 and 
existing programs under FHA sections 207 
(rental housing) and 213 (cooperatives) with 
identical safeguards were defeated. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Mutter] 
has expired. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 
Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. What 
the gentleman said may all be very true; 
that is, that individuals have been taking 
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advantage of the situation. I should 
like to ask the gentleman this question. 
Did not this legislation originate in his 
own party? And is not this the trouble, 
that you wrote a law that permitted 
the appraiser to fix a value on the land 
on the basis of what the property would 
be worth after the apartment building 
were erected, where they were building 
apartment houses; and you permitted 
them to obtain a loan on the apartment 
house at more than its real value? Is 
not the gentleman’s own party respon- 
bile for the basic legislation? 

Mr. MULTER. My party is respon- 
sible for having given to this country 
legislation intended to give it good hous- 


ing. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. But 
then these crooks took advantage of the 
situation. 

Mr. MULTER. We sought good hous- 
ing at fair prices and at fair rents. 
Wherever we found bad administration 
we tried to correct it, and we tried to 
correct it in this very Congress. You 
cannot say that a law is bad because 
somebody is not administering it as in- 
tended. You cannot rely on these ad- 
ministrators to do what they think is 
right at all times. Sometimes they will 
be right and sometimes they will he 
wrong. But when you see them doing 
the wrong thing and acting contrary to 
the intent of this Congress, then it is 
the duty of this Congress to meet the 
issue head-on; and when I presented the 
matter earlier this month, this House 
should have corrected the law accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. And 
for more than 5 years the gentleman’s 
administration let it run on. 

Mr. MULTER. Oh, no. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes, 
they did. 

Mr. MULTER. We changed it in 1950. 
This started in 1947 and in 1948. We 
learned of and corrected the law in 1950. 
We corrected it further in 1951. We 
tried to correct it last year, and we tried 
to correct it this year, but you beat down 
our efforts last year and this year. 

Let me remind you how hard I strove 
to get this House to correct the situ- 
ation. 

In addressing myself on April 1, 1954, 
to the distinguished chairman of our 
committee, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Wotcotr], I said: 

I am sure the gentleman agrees with the 
principle that no one should be able to spec- 
ulate on these mortgages and walk away 
with any profit out of the mortgage nroney. 

Mr. Worcorr. This program has been in 
effect now for about 20 years, and FHA has 
not had much trouble in doing many bil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of insurance without 
loss to the Government. 

Mr. MULTER. Will not the gentleman con- 
cede that we had to put in amendments of 
this kind to stop this kind of activity in de- 
fense housing and military housing, and that 
we had a very bad situation under 608? 

Mr. Wotcort. I will not agree that there is 
a comparable situation at all. 

Mr. MuLTER. Wil not the gentleman 
agree we should put some legislation in this 
bill to prevent a similar situation occurring? 

Mr. Worcorr. I think it can be done by 
regulation. It has been done by regulation, 
and FHA has been doing a mighty good job 
of assisting in the financing of these homes. 
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Of this proposed prohibition against 
mortgaging out, I said: 


It will stop only the speculative builder 
and lender from walking away with money 
that belongs to the owner. He should not 
have it, and he should not get it under a 
guaranteed mortgage or any other way. If 
you want a good building program, you 
should have the same amendment added to 
this law as you had in the defense housing 
and in the military housing, and that is 
what we are trying to get into this bill by 
amendment. 


When I offered the same amendment 
in principle at another point in the bill, 
I did so only after changing the language 
so as to obviate the objections—invalid 
though they were—previously raised by 
the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
WoLcorTT]: 

He then countered with: 


Mr. Chairman, this section 207 has been 
in the act ever since its inception, for I do 
not know how long; 20 yéars, something like 
that. All of a sudden it has apparently oc- 
curred to somebody that something is wrong 
with the FHA program, especially as it ap- 
plies to, of all things, rental properties in 
which there is a 20-percent equity require- 
ment on the part of the builder. 

We have had faith and confidence in the 
administration of the FHA throughout these 
20 years. All of a sudden in 1954 comes a 
change of administration. Now they want to 
tie the administration up in some manner or 
other. I hope it is not in the hope that the 
administration will fail to get adequate 
homes for the people who deserve them. 
There may be cases where there are some 
crooked builders and where there are some 
crooked owners, but the taxpayer is pro- 
tected largely by the administration of the 
act. Understand that before you can get 
FHA insurance, you must have a series of 
inspections on the property as it is being 
built up to the point where the mortgage is 
insured. I do not think we should be ex- 
pected, if I may use an old expression, to 
burn down the barn to kill the rats. There 
may be some rats somewhere, but that is no 
reason we should stymie the 207 rental prop- 
erty program, the building of properties 
which, I assume, the gentleman from New 
York is most vitally interested in: the build- 
ing of multiple dwellings or apartment 
houses. 


I also tackled the matter from another 
angle. To make matters worse, for the 
first time, a housing bill sought to per- 
mit loans to be made on the basis of 
“estimated value” without setting any 
standards for such estimates. 

I offered an amendment to strike out 
the words “estimated value” and pro- 
vide that the loans shall be based on 
“the lesser of either the appraised value 
or the actual cost.” 

Of course, the friends of big business, 
the sponsors of the giveaway programs, 
the opponents of socialized housing, the 
proponents of subsidized banking and 
lending joined hands to defeat the 
amendment so that the door may not be 
left open, but that it may be torn down 
to make room for more bonanzas and 
bigger bundles. 

My last warning on the subject on 
April 2, 1954, was: 

This will set up in this bill some standard 
so that we will not let the speculative builder 
run away with this and take out 


of the mortgage profits which he should get 
only out of the building, 
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You ignored all the warnings. Now 
you may reap the rewards of your bad 
legislation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. MULTER] has again expired. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 
Mr. HARDY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 5 min- 
utes today, following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 


POSTAL PAY RAISE LEGISLATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. Staccers] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
two subjects I should like to discuss very 
briefly. One of them has to do with the 
proposed postal pay raise. 

Mr. Speaker, for several weeks I have 
been listening to the pros and cons of 
the proposed postal pay raise legislation. 
I feel sure that 90 percent of the Mem- 
bers of Congress agree that this loyal, 
hardworking group of Government em- 
ployees is inadequately compensated for 
the services it performs. 

Our country has enjoyed prosperity in 
recent years—the greatest prosperity we 
have ever known. The national income, 
personal income, salaries, and wages 
have risen more than 400 percent. It is 
true that prices have also increased at 
a rapid pace. Unfortunately, however, 
the postal employees and other Federal 
employees’ salaries have not advanced 
to keep up with the ever-increasing cost 
of living. Especially is this true among 
the lower grades. 

I cannot agree with Postmaster Gen- 
eral Summerfield’s proposal, as it does 
not take care of those most needing a 
pay increase. At first glance his objec- 
tives appear to be fair and worthy, but 
it takes very little analyzing to see that 
the cream of the benefits would go to 
those in the high brackets. The lower 
grades would receive a mere pittance, 
and in some cases, because of the grad- 
ing system, would actually take a pay 
cut. The views coming to me on Post- 
master General Summerfield’s proposal 
boil down to the thought that it is defi- 
nitely a phony postal raise. 

The lowest paid laborer is receiving 
more than our postal employees with 
many years of service. This should not 
be necessary. Our economic system is 
not so bad off that we cannot pay a liv- 
ing wage to our deserving postal em- 
ployees. The very least we should give 
this group of workers is an $800 per year 
wage increase. Anything less would be 
woefully inadequate and unacceptable. 

The public service given by the em- 
ployees of the Post Office Department 
cannot be praised too strongly. One 
only needs to visit the post offices of 
our country to see the earnest and loyal 
manner in which the men and women in 
the postal service perform their duties, 
diligently and alert. 

It was my pleasure last fall to visit 
personally each post office in the 15 
counties which I have the honor to rep- 
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resent. I cannot emphasize too strongly 
the need for action now on this impor- 
tant pay raise legislation. 

Since this group was given its last pay 
increase, there have been increases in 
rents, food, and other necessities of life 
which have forced these workers to seek 
extra work outside their postal jobs in 
order to earn a few dollars to supplement 
their meager income. It should not be 
necessary for postal workers and their 
dependents to suffer a tremendous drop 
in their standard of living. Under such 
circumstances how can we expect them 
to give their best efforts in serving the 
public. 

The postal worker needs help now— 
he is entitled to a living wage for the 
services he performs. To insure his ef- 
ficiency and well-being, he must be given 
the assistance he deserves. This con- 
troversy of a pay raise should be con- 
cluded and prompt action taken by the 
Congress. We must enact fair, equitable 
legislation and provide a decent salary 
increase for all postal employees, 


PROPOSED COMMISSION TO STUDY 
QUESTION OF OUTLAWING THE 
COMMUNIST PARTY 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, down 
through the eras of time and history, 
the people of the world have come to 
many crossroads. At this Easter season 
we are faced with another crisis in our 
civilization as we listen daily to careless 
accusations being hurled in every direc- 
tion. 

Communism is a sinister, crippling 
paralysis, and the only way to attack it 
is by truth. It can be eradicated by ra- 
tional and progressive elements of 
American citizens following the Chris- 
tian teachings. We must have a rekin- 
dling of the eternal fire of mankind and 
uphold the dignity of God’s creation. 

In an effort to combat communism, I 
have introduced H. R. 6943 to create a 
commission to study the question of out- 
lawing the Communist Party. I have 
consulted personally with President 
Eisenhower on this proposal and urged 
that he lend his assistance to its passage. 

Not only must we fight communism 
which is trying to destroy our way of life, 
but with the hydrogen bomb on the 
horizon today, civilization cannot pos- 
sibly survive materially unless it be re- 
deemed spiritually. The only hope of 
survival with the hydrogen bomb and 
its portent, which is the power of the 
Devil, is through the power of Christ. 

Again I wish to call your attention to 
the statement I made on the floor of the 
House at the Easter season 4 years ago. 
I want to emphasize that the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation is the best 
trained and the most efficient investigat- 
ing force in the world today, and to again 
call to the attention of the Congress the 
need for strengthening this organiza- 
tion: 

Mr. Sraccers. Mr. Speaker, I feel confident 
that we, as Members of this House of Repre- 
sentatives, condemn Communists. Our in- 
tense desire and determination is to sup- 
port the continuation of Americanism, to 
preserve democracy for the sons and daugh- 
ters of this country, and offer it to any and 
all who seek its better way of life. 
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If there be among us any who would seek 
to degrade, overthrow, or destroy our Govern- 
ment, let him be accused, given a fair trial, 
and proved guilty or innocent, and punished 
or freed. But I say to you let there be em- 
ployed much care and caution when an accu- 
sation is made. Let us be sure we are right. 

Communist, spy, traitor. These are strong 
words, destructive words, malignant words, 
words not to be hurled freely and promiscu- 
ously. To accuse an innocent person of a 
crime so hideous as that of being a foreign 
spy or traitor to one’s government just be- 
cause that particular person happens to be 
a political enemy, a business enemy, or a 
social enemy, is to employ the handiwork of 
the Devil. 

During this Easter season our thoughts are 
with our dear Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
as He faced the greatest sacrifice since the 
beginning of time, and we are reminded of 
the accusations that were flung at Him, and 
the cry, “Crucify Him,” still rings in our ears. 

Let us not in our lack of foresight point 
our fingers at anyone and accuse him of 
wrongdoing until we have positive proof our 
accusations are true and in the interest of 
goodness and justice. 

My colleagues, I ask you to join with me 
in the search of our consciences, seek Divine 
guidance, and proceed with great caution to 
legislate, investigate, and navigate this be- 
loved Ship of State into the peaceful waters 
of trust, brotherhood, and truth. 

We have one of the most efficient and best 
trained investigators in the world in the 
FBI. I feel that all matters such as these 
should be turned over to them. If any of 
you feel it is not efficient, please help to make 
it so; and if you feel they need more per- 
sonnel for the sake of America and the world, 
let us, as Members of Congress, give them 
additional personnel. 

Let us attack communism and obliterate 
it from our country, but let us do so with 
truth. 


TAX RELIEF IS NO RELIEF UNLESS 
THERE IS REDUCED EXPENDI- 
TURES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. FISHER] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the press 
today reports that the CIO is urging the 
Senate Finance Committee to increase 
personal exemptions by $200 and thereby 
reduce taxes another $5 billion annually 
on top of the $7 billion already in the 
mill for this year. 

That scramble for more and more tax 
cuts without suggesting any cuts in non- 
essential spending to go along with it is 
both unwise and dangerous. During the 
30 minutes allotted me today I wish to 
review the subject of fiscal responsibility 
and the obligation which we in Congress 
owe the American people, and our chil- 
dren and grandchildren, in keeping our 
financial house in order. 

OWE IT TO OURSELVES THEORY 


I believe it was Henry Wallace who 
fathered the idea, which unfortunately 
still obtains in certain quarters, that the 
size of the public debt does not make any 
difference because, after all, we owe it to 
ourselves. 

That has always been a dangerous phi- 
losophy. It still is. We have seen it 
espoused right here in Congress this 
year—by those who clamor for more and 
more election-year tax cuts without 
making any attempt to reduce nonessen- 
tial spending to offset the loss in revenue. 
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In other words, their philosophy is, We 
can cut taxes more. We do not have to 
cut expenditures to make up forit. Itis 
simple. All we have to do is just borrow 
that amount of money and increase the 
public debt to that extent.” 

The gimmick in that philosophy lies in 
the fact that when payday comes 
around we wake up to find that we owe 
it to ourselves in the war bonds we hold, 
in the bank savings we have managed to 
hold against a rainy day which are in- 
vested in the Federal debt, in our per- 
sonal insurance which is invested in the 
Federal debt, and the social-security 
taxes withheld from us against our old 
age, which are invested in the Federal 
debt. 

We simply cannot escape the fact that 
this Federal debt which stimulates infla- 
tion has had a lot to do with driving 
down the value of the dollar to only 53 
cents. That Federal debt, if uncon- 
trolled, impairs our personal security. 

WHAT IRRESPONSIBLE FISCAL POLICIES CAN 

LEAD TO 


Mr. Speaker, it has been wisely said 
that democracy cannot survive insol- 
vency. It is equally true that our free- 
enterprise system cannot survive it. 

What is the alternative to free enter- 
prise? It is state socialism. A trend 
toward socialism is inherent in a con- 
tinued policy of deficit spending. Such 
policies inevitably bring on economic and 
social dislocations, and that means in- 
flation and mounting taxes. 

Who wants socialism? It is destruc- 
tive of all the things that have made 
our country great. But socialism always 
requires controls. Controls beget more 
controls. It becomes a vicious cycle as 
indeed it has in all countries where so- 
cialism has been embraced. Controls 
always lead to centralization of purse 
and authority. And it is also true that 
this combination can eventually lead 
only to moral and economic decay. 

OUR PUBLIC DEBT 


A substantial portion of our present 
public debt has been unavoidable. It 
has resulted from wars over which we 
had nocontrol. But since deficit spend- 
ing became fashionable we have kept on 
spending more than we have taken in 
even in prosperous times of peace. 

Let us look at this debt situation for a 
moment. Here are some interesting fig- 
ures that trace its growth: 

Eighteen hundred and sixty-nine the 
Federal debt was $2.2 billion—after Civil 
War. 

Nineteen hundred and nineteen the 
Federal debt was $25.2 billion—after 
World War I. 

Nineteen hundred and twenty-nine 
the Federal debt was $16.6 billion—boom 
year. 

Nineteen hundred and thirty-nine the 
Federal debt was $39.9 billion—pre- 
World War II. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-four the 
Federal debt was $273 billion. 

I am wondering how many of us ever 
stop to take stock of just what this pub- 
lic debt amounts to. I am wondering 
how many people realize that the size of 
this debt is twice the assessed value of 
all the tangible property in this country, 
including all buildings and land—usually 
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assessed at half of their value—and all 
other tangible property. As Senator 
Byrp recently said, “We are mortgaged 
up to 100 percent.” 

Now, what does this debt mean to 
the average American? It means the 
average family’s share of the Federal 
debt is $5,860. 

If we prorate the $273 billion debt 
among the States in the same propor- 
tion as the States paid internal revenue 
into the Federal Government last year, 
we find that the pro rata share in the 
case of my own State of Texas reaches 
the staggering figure of $9,075,000,000. 

We are required to appropriate nearly 
$7 billion annually just to pay the in- 
terest on the public debt. In terms of 
everyday living, we know that the total 
amount American farmers got last year 
for all their corn and all of their wheat 
was $7 billion. 

Ten percent of all the money the Gov- 
ernment collects each year from taxes 
is used to pay interest on the public debt. 
Over the past 25 years this interest bill 
on the debt has cost the American peo- 
ple more than $65 billion. And at the 
present rate, unless the public debt is 
reduced, over the next 30 years we and 
our descendants will pay over $200 bil- 
lion in interest alone. 

TOO MANY ARE UNCONCERNED 


Mr. Speaker, I am not an alarmist. I 
like to think that Iam a realist. I enter- 
tain great faith in our future and in the 
capacity of our country to survive this 
burden and strain and to gradually and 
systematically reduce it. 

But an alarming concern is found in 
the fact that so many people—people in 
positions of responsibility—treat the 
subject so lightly. I am speaking of 
those who are wont to support every 
spending measure that comes along, who 
pay only lipservice to cuts in nonessen- 
tials, but who grab the torch on elec- 
tion years and, without regard to the 
condition of the budget, clamor for un- 
realistic tax reductions. They are not 
content with orderly tax relief. They 
offer no support for cuts in nonessential 
spending to compensate for the loss in 
revenue from proposed additional tax 
cuts. In other words, they are very 
frankly willing to borrow the money such 
additional cuts would represent, add it 
to the public debt, and let future genera- 
tions pay the bill. 

BURDEN OF TAXES 


I think I know something about the 
burden of taxes, and I yield to no one 
in my desire to bring about relief. In- 
deed relief in the sum of $7 billion has 
been brought about thus far this year. 
But Iam not willing to borrow money in 
order to achieve additional cuts. Any- 
one who proposes to increase exemptions 
at this time, or to make any other addi- 
tional cut in taxes, if he is fair with the 
American people, should say: “I propose 
to reduce your taxes by $5 billion more, 
and to enable this to be done on a sound 
basis I propose to cut $5 billion off of ex- 
penditures, and here is where these cuts 
can be made.” That would make sense. 


But the proponents of increased ex- 
emptions offer no such plans. Many of 
them were silent and unenthused last 
year when we trimmed $12 billion from 
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the budget former President Truman 
sent to Congress in January before he 
left office. And many of them have 
fought every attempt we have made to 
stop the fantastically expensive public- 
housing program—a program which has 
already cost the American taxpayers $5 
billion and will eventually cost around 
$20 billion if present efforts succeed. 
And that is but one example. 

I find no fault with local communities 
which have public housing projects. As 
taxpayers they will have to pay for them, 
whether they are erected in one com- 
munity or in another. But I do find fault 
with the policy, and the Congress of the 
United States is responsible for that. 
Free enterprise, with the aid of FHA 
loans and other governmental encour- 
agement, can take care of our housing 
problems without the Government build- 
ing houses and then renting them to 
people at a third of their rental value for 
a period of 40 years. 

TAX CUTS AND BORROWED MONEY 


Mr. Speaker, if we are honest about 
this tax business we know that it is a 
deception to pretend to reduce tax bur- 
dens when we go out and borrow the 
money to make such reductions possible. 
That is not really tax reduction. It is 
only postponing taxes and adding to our 
burden the increased debt plus interest 
on the amount of the increase at 2½ per- 
cent compounded annually, 

In commenting on the proposal to 
have more tax cuts at this time without 
corresponding reduction in expenditures, 
I thought Senator WILLIAMS, of Dela- 
ware, recently hit the nail on the head 
when he said: 

The Treasury will be required to borrow 
in the name of the future generations in 
order to make possible a little tax relief 
which is being granted here solely in the 
name of political expediency. 


It was reported that one man, in an 
attempt to justify the recent politically 
inspired tax move said quite frankly: 
“That does not matter. After all, it will 
be borrowed and the people will not feel 
it. It will just become a part of the 
public debt.” 

Yes; it would have to be borrowed, 
and it would be passed on to succeeding 
generations to worry about. We would 
just pay the interest on it while we are 
around. 

But is that right? Is that sound? All 
sorts of other excuses are given. There 
are those who would make additional 
election-year cuts in taxes at the expense 
of preparedness. But who wants to 
agree to that? The people in my con- 
gressional district do not want to re- 
duce our national defense forces. They 
want an impregnable Defense Establish- 
ment, and they are willing to assume 
their share of the burden—as they have 
done for so long—to make that possible. 

FARM BUREAU POSITION IS REALISTIC 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is fair to say 
that the clamor for increasing tax relief 
beyond the $7 billion is spearheaded by 
the CIO and the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action—ADA. I believe that fact 
is generally recognized. Certain others 
have picked up the issue because it has 
an appeal, particularly on an election 
year. But while I am discussing the 
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subject I should like to pay tribute to the 
position taken by the American Farm 
Bureau. A Farm Bureau telegram, in 
connection with the recent attempt to 
further increase tax cuts by $5 billion 
during the next 2 years, stated: 


The proposal to increase personal income 
tax exemptions is not feasible at this time in 
view of other tax reductions effective this 
year and the continuation of present levels 
of expenditures. The income-tax base 
should be kept broad through retention of 
the present $600 exemption. All self-sup- 
porting persons should make a direct contri- 
bution to the support of the Federal Govern- 
ment. When the budgetary situation per- 
mits further reduction in income taxes, we 
would prefer a reduction in rates, particu- 
larly in the lower brackets, in preference to 
higher exemptions. 


PRESS CONDEMNS DEMAGOGERY 


Mr. Speaker, the American press has 
been almost unanimous in condemning 
the election-year attempt to hike tax 
cuts beyond the $7 billion already ap- 
proved. Let me cite a few examples: 

Mr. Gould Lincoln, a nationally known 
columnist, wrote: 


It all looks as though the“ * * tax-ex- 
emption proposal, which would take millions 
of taxpayers off the rolls, is a carefully de- 
signed play to win votes in the coming elec- 
tions, 


In his weekly column in Newsweek 
magazine, Henry Hazlitt in commenting 
on the move stated: 


Let us pass over for a moment what this 
would mean in terms of deficits and infla- 
tion and concentrate on its demagogic impli- 
cations. 


The Baltimore Sun, on March 18, 1954, 
commented: 


The basis of this effort (to increase ex- 
emptions) is electioneering, pure and simple. 


The San Angelo (Tex.) Standard- 
Times: 


The nine Democrats, among them Repre- 
sentative O. C. FISHER, of San Angelo, who 
* * * Thursday voted against the proposal 
to cut personal income taxes need not apolo- 
gize for their actions when they come home, 
They are to be commended for their courage. 


The Washington Post, on the same 
subject, stated: 


This is a sorry basis on which to decide an 
issue that has a grave bearing on the Presi- 
dent’s program to stabilize the national 
economy. * * * Whatever may be done 
ought to be done systematically, not willy- 
nilly in a scramble for political advan- 
tage. * * * But they (advocates of increased 
exemption) knew that it would have in- 
creased the already towering national debt 
and opened the door to renewed inflation. 
The vote was a triumph of statesmanship 
over political expediency. 


The Fort Worth Star-Telegram: 


The lower House of Congress has voted 
against a red-ink reduction in income taxes. 
Despite the powerful political scheme to 
raise tax exemptions, the House turned its 
back on the unsound idea of a tax reduc- 
tion that would have to come out of bor- 
rowed money. 

The House vote was a victory for sound- 
ness and responsibility in Government fi- 
nance, 

It is notable that four Texas Members of 
the House—Congressmen FISHER, of San 
Angelo; Dres, of Lufkin; GENTRY, of Tyler; 
and WILSON, of Dallas—cast the key votes 
and two others, Congressman LYLE, of Cor- 
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pus Christi, and Recan, of Midland, were 
paired against the Treasury-raiding proposal. 
Their stand against unwise tax cutting is 
to be commended. 


The Dallas Morning News: 

The Democratic effort to add an extra 
$100 now was, of course, purely political. 
Good politics was to vote for the exemption. 
Statesmanship was to vote against it. 


The San Antonio Express: 

Much as they would have liked to have 
seen their Federal income taxes lowered— 
the mass of farsighted Americans will agree 
that the House majority in Washington, vot- 
ing on the proposed Revenue Act of 1954, 
did well to follow the President's advice and 
reject the proposed increase in personal ex- 
emption from $600 to $700 a year. 

As every sensible person recognizes, it is 
cheaper to pay income taxes now than to pay 
inflation taxes later on. 


The Houston Post: 

The 210 Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives who voted against the proposal 
to increase individual income-tax exemp- 
tions displayed a high order of political cour- 
age, as well as proof that they have the best 
interests of the Nation at heart. But they 
knew that it would have increased the al- 
ready towering national debt and opened the 
door to renewed inflation. The vote was a 
triumph of statesmanship over political ex- 
pediency. 


Mr. Speaker, I shall not burden the 
Record with further quotations. Hun- 
dreds of other similar comments could, 
of course, be cited. And I suspect many 
of the politicians have misjudged the 
thinking of the American people on this 
subject. It is said that public opinion on 
issues are often ahead of Congress, and 
I think that is a true statement. I have 
recently received scores of letters from 
constituents, most all of which recognize 
the need for a sound approach to this 
business of increasing the public debt. I 
shall quote from but one because it is il- 
lustrative. It came from a stockfarmer 
at Medina, Tex., and I think it is worth 
quoting for the RECORD: 

All of the above is in reference to your 
vote against increasing dependent exemp- 
tions above the $600 level. If the amount 
had been a hundred dollars higher this past 
year, I would have had to pay very little, if 
any, tax. But why should I expect to get by 
for nothing? I benefit tremendously from 
most of the expenditures of my Government. 
I therefore feel that I should carry some of 
the burden. I don't want a free ride. I'm 
very happy that my Congressman saw fit to 
vote toward a balanced budget. 

SOAK THE RICH 


Mr. Speaker, during these tax debates 
we have heard the old cry of taxation 
being a struggle between the rich and 
the poor. I think it is unfortunate that 
any form of hatred, bitterness, or greed 
should cloud a subject of such grave im- 
portance. 

If you will read some of the leftwing 
press stories you will hear the demand 
that millions of lower-income people be 
relieved of any tax liability whatever and 
that we soak the rich for what is needed, 

I believe in a graduated income tax— 
with the burden increasing in accord- 
ance with ability to pay. But there isa 
point of diminishing returns. There is a 
point where you can discourage the most 
productive people from producing and 
earning what they are capable of pro- 
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ducing and earning. They are the ones 
who risk investments, expand opera- 
tions, and create new jobs. Already the 
Government takes as much as 91 percent 
of all people make above a certain level. 
Who thinks we should take more than 
91 cents out of any dollar that an Amer- 
ican honestly makes? 

Here is another interesting angle on 
sources of revenue from income taxes: 
The Tax Foundation says that if all in- 
dividual incomes above $10,000 were to 
be confiscated by a tax of 100 percent, 
the additional revenue acquired would 
be only $4.7 billion. It has been pointed 
out that the $4.7 billion would be enough 
to run the Government something less 
than 4 weeks in the coming fiscal year. 

Mr. Speaker, by way of summary of 
the thoughts I have tried to present, let 
me again urge that we be realistic in 
our approach to this grave problem. 
Let us not here in this country adopt the 
policy described by the French politician 
who when asked: On what principle are 
taxes being levied?” answered: “It is a 
very simple principle, which is basic in 
nearly all tax systems—it’s like collect- 
ing goose feathers; you try to get the 
most feathers with the fewest squawks.” 

I would not want to question the mo- 
tives behind some who whoop it up for 
more and more election-year tax cuts 
and are quite content to let the public 
debt increase accordingly. But I sup- 
pose it is true that the unborn genera- 
tions who would have to pay the bill are 
in no position to squawk now. 

Now, let us remind ourselves of these 
things: The only way to make more tax 
cuts now is to have bigger and bigger 
deficits and to borrow more and more 
money. Either we or our children will 
have to bear the burden of this debt. 
We know that if taxes paid this year are 
less than we spend this year, the excess 
has to be borrowed. We know those 
things. That is simple arithmetic. 

We are making some real headway 
toward getting this Nation on a sound 
fiscal basis. Expenditures have been 
cut. More economies are in sight—if we 
will only have the courage to make them, 
Substantial tax relief has been achieved. 
We are within sight of a balanced budget. 
Let us not now, just because it happens 
to be an election year, become irresponsi- 
ble in lust for votes and start marching 
back down the hill that can lead only to 
more debts, more borrowing, more infla- 
tion, more interest—all to be dumped 
into the laps of future generations, The 
issue is just that simple. 

Let us get this financial house in order, 
balance the budget, begin retiring the 
public debt, practice some real economy 
in Government, and then give the peo- 
ple some more tax relief. They de- 
serve it. 


WOMEN OPPOSE INTEMPERANCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
GraHAM). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. HorrMan] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, as always the women, the wives, 
and the mothers especially, are in the 
forefront, in the effort to prevent. the 
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evils growing out of the use of alcoholic 
beverages. 

From the people of my hometown 
comes the following petition: 

Inasmuch as our Nation faces a world of 
dangers in which it becomes imperatively 
necessary to conserve our youth and to 
achieve a high degree of fitness, we, the 
members of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union and Friends of the Churches 
of Michigan, earnestly beseech you to sup- 
port the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227, and the Lan- 
ger bill, S, 3294, to prohibit in interstate 
commerce the transportation of alcoholic- 
beverages advertising in newspapers, period- 
icals, etc., and its broadcasting over the 
radio and televsion. 

Mrs. John Rankins, Mr. John Rankins, 
Carl McGeath, Stuart Werner, E. H. 
Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Tona Dannenberg, 
Mrs. Forrest Wedge, Wm. R. A. King, 
Violet A. Werner, Henriette Wilcox, 
Burke B. Hazelrigg, Emma Wynne, Rev. 
E. M. Yerden, Blain Michael, Jenny 
Brink, Gladys E. Hazelrigg, Lillian E. 
Wilcox, Rev. Ivan Yerden, Joann L. 
Wilcox, Earl Wilcox, Rena Farnum, Al- 
legan, Mich, 


Mr. Speaker, it may be assumed that 
other Members are receiving similar 
pleas. 


WHAT HAS THE REPUBLICAN 
ADMINISTRATION DONE? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK] is recognized for 8 minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
approaching Easter recess is not only a 
welcome and joyous spring holiday, it is 
also by custom, legislatively speaking, a 
time for stocktaking. We are at the 
halfway mark in this 2d session of the 
83d Congress, and we might add, at the 
three-quarter mark of the working life 
of this Congress. 

What has been accomplished and what 
has been left undone up to this point by 
the Republican administration in com- 
plete control of the Government for the 
first time in 20 years? 

At this time last year the Republican 
Party had been in office only a few 
months. It was not fair to expect early 
in the first session that it could have 
come to grips so soon with the mo- 
mentous issues of our time. There was a 
prevailing attitude of patience, forbear- 
ance, and hopefulness, a general dispo- 
sition to give the new administration a 
chance to get its feet on the ground, to 
feel its way, to study and to plan. 

Thus the net result of the first session, 
beyond the extension of numerous laws 
continuing programs instituted by the 
Democratic Party, was the enactment 
only of two original pieces of legisla- 
tion—the emergency Refugee Act and 
the Submerged Lands Act with every- 
thing else deferred to the second session. 

Now, however, the trial period is over. 
The President has. submitted his pro- 
grams, the committees of Congress have 
been at work for 3 months. 

Apart from the necessary appropria- 
tion measures and routine housekeeping 
bills what are the fruits of our labors? 

That progressive and dynamic pro- 
gram, without which, we have been told, 
the Republican Party would not deserve 
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renewal of its stewardship of the Govern- 
ment, has not yet materialized. 

Internationally, the new foreign pol- 
icy has not yet been implemented by 
legislation. Neither the scope nor the 
details of assistance to our allies and 
other friendly nations of the free world 
during the coming fiscal year has been 
fully determined. 

Militarily, the so-called New Look at 
the disposition and financing of our de- 
fense forces seems a source of disagree- 
ment, or at best uncertainty, within the 
administration itself. 

Needed revision of the basic Atomic 
Energy Act in the light of thermonuclear 
development of the H-bomb has not yet 
been put before the whole Congress. 

On the domestic front, the vital and 
challenging problem of farmers’ falling 
income, which Secretary Benson would 
reduce still further by cutting price sup- 
ports, is still unsolved. 

Our fiscal picture has not been cleared 
up. Our economy is still in downward 
trend. The budget has not been bal- 
anced. The small taxpayer has been 
given very little relief. 

A whole series of bills designed for 
expansion and improvement of the Na- 
tion’s social welfare yet remain to be 
acted upon. 

All of this unfinished business, in ad- 
dition to final agreement upon appro- 
priations and other measures which have 
been passed by one branch of the Con- 
gress and are waiting action in the other, 
constitutes a formidable agenda await- 
ing our return on April 26. 

I hope that the confidence of the 
Speaker and the majority leader in the 
ability of the Congress to complete such 
a vast undertaking in another 3 months 
is justified. To do so our efforts must 
certainly be more productive than during 
the preceding 3 months. 

The excise tax reduction is the only 
major enactment, although other im- 
portant actions have been taken, such as 
authorizing an Air Force Academy, ad- 
ditional judges for our courts, raising the 
borrowing ceiling of Commodity Credit 
Corporation, and providing for Federal 
aid on highway construction. 

But the largest part of the adminis- 
tration program is in abeyance, beset by 
dissension, and discord within Republi- 
can ranks. 

The Democratic Party, as always, 
stands ready to support those policies 
and programs most likely to attain the 
people’s yearning for security, peace, and 
prosperity. The record shows the ex- 
tent of our cooperativeness in the inter- 
est of the Nation’s good and in the legis- 
lation enacted—even when the majority 
has been divided against itself. 

In extending to all my colleagues my 
best wishes of the season I also express 
the hope that this little respite from 
duty and renewed contact with our con- 
stituents will stimulate prompt perform- 
ance of the pledges that were given to the 
American people in 1952. 


CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Harpy] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 
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Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
introduced a bill to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act to provide a uni- 
form rate for the computation of annu- 
ities for Federal employees. This bill 
proposes that annuities for retiring em- 
ployees of the executive branch be com- 
puted on the same basis as was provided 
for employees of the legislative branch 
in the measure which was adopted a few 
weeks ago. 

I am not sure that the present rate of 
employee contribution to the retirement 
fund will justify the proposed revision 
for computing the annuities. I hope, 
therefore, that this bill will help to bring 
about studies by the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service concerning the 
present Retirement Act, and that these 
studies will result in amendatory legis- 
lation to existing law where amendments 
are justified and needed. 

I have mentioned the bill which we 
recently passed amending the existing 
law insofar as it relates to legislative em- 
ployees. At the time this bill was con- 
sidered I had some misgivings about it. 
Of major concern to me then was the 
question of a proper balance between 
benefits and contributions, and also the 
question as to whether the fund was on 
a sound financial basis through a com- 
bination of employee contributions and 
Federal appropriations. If these are not 
in proper relationship, if contribution 
rates are too low, corrections should be 
made, and studies in connection with the 
bill I am introducing should develop 
whether these defects do exist. 

Mr. Speaker, for several years I have 
been concerned with various govern- 
mental activities in the fields of insur- 
ance and retirement. The limited 
studies which I have made in these fields 
have convinced me of the urgent need 
for improvement. I have been awaiting 
with interest the report of the Kaplan 
Commission, which I am told will be pre- 
sented in the early future, and I hope 
that this report will be of material as- 
sistance to the Congress in handling this 
important subject. I have a particular 
interest in civil-service retirement be- 
cause my district contains such a large 
number of Federal employees. My con- 
stituents are deeply concerned with this 
matter of retirement benefits which play 
such an important part in the security 
of their families. 

I believe firmly in a good, financially 
sound civil service retirement system. I 
believe that there should be a proper 
relationship between the contributions 
made by the employees and the contri- 
butions made through appropriations to 
the retirement fund, and I am particu- 
larly concerned that the fund be main- 
tained on a sound basis with benefits to 
annuitants calculated on the highest 
level actuarially justified. Under existing 
law legislative employees can, in most 
cases, receive more generous annuities 
than can executive employees, although 
they make equal contributions to the 
fund. I can find no justification for a 
variation in benefits where the contri- 
butions are identical, unless there is an 
actuarial basis for such variation. I 
know of no such basis between these two 


groups, 
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FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 10 minutes and re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, we have been hearing a great 
deal in recent days and weeks about cor- 
ruption in the executive department. 

Mr, BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. I regret that the gentle- 
man who spoke on housing has left. I 
was going to ask him to yield when his 
time had expired. Reference had been 
made to the fact that previous adminis- 
trations had done everything in their 
power to clean up the Housing Adminis- 
tration. 

During the 80th Congress, when the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN] who now has the floor was chair- 
man of the then Committee on Govern- 
ment Expenditures, the gentleman now 
addressing the gentleman from Michigan 
was counsel to one of his subcommittees. 
In the investigation by that Committee 
on Housing, many violations of law were 
determined in the Housing Administra- 
tion at that time. Ithink the gentleman 
from Michigan will recall that his com- 
mittee—and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts who was then majority leader 
of the House joined in the report—and 
the report was sent to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, pointing out crimes that had been 
committed and violations of law during 
that period of time. 

I will ask the gentleman who was 
chairman of the committee then and 
chairman of the committee now whether 
any action was ever taken by the then 
Attorney General on the reference of 
violations of law which were sent to him. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I will 

say to the gentleman who was counsel 
for the Harness subcommittee, to which 
he has just referred, and who did a re- 
markably efficient job in connection with 
the investigation at San Diego, that, as 
far as I know, no action was ever taken 
by the then Attorney General to cor- 
rect that situation. As I recall, the re- 
port specifically pointed out the situa- 
tion which existed at that time in San 
Diego and Los Angeles, and the report 
called attention to a situation which 
should have been followed by action. 
‘Attention was called to a situation for 
the existence of which the Democratic 
Party was responsible, in 1948, by the 
15th Intermediate Report of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, being House Report No. 
2351, 80th Congress, 2d session, which 
the gentleman from Ohio either wrote 
or assisted in writing, and from which 
I quote: 

Representative Gwinn summarized the po- 
litical implications of this propaganda or- 
ganization in this arresting language: 

“The party that builds the public housing 


selects the tenants * * *. So we have al- 
location of space in many of these cities on 
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the NKVD American plan. Although our 
public housing is very new in some parts 
of the country, the vote runs as high as 92 
percent for the party that built the houses. 
In New York, Detroit, and Cincinnati where 
we checked we found that true.” 

(That report continued, pp. 8-9:) 

All the evidence before the committee 
supports the conclusion that the Federal 
Public Housing Authority in the Los An- 
geles-San Diego area is systematically or- 
ganized throughout for political purposes 
and for propaganda activities in behalf of a 
vigorous national policy for public-housing 
appropriations. This political organization 
extends not only to the administrative offi- 
cials and civil-service employees of the PHA 
but also to the tenants who are granted 
political favors and privileges in return for 
their votes and organizational work in the 
precincts. 

The investigation also demonstrates that 
this propaganda activity and political work 
in public-housing projects lowers materially 
the standards of management and adminis- 
tration all along the line. Administrative 
costs and management charges on public 
housing projects generally run approx- 
imately 25 percent higher than on com- 
parable projects managed by private enter- 
prise. Waste, loose spending, collusion on 
contracts, and collusion and favoritism on 
rental privileges are commonplace incidents 
of public-housing operations. 

We present this detailed picture of one 
large operation for the attention of Con- 
gress, with the recommendation that the 
appropriate committees in the future give 
thought to legislation designed to curb ef- 
fectively the propaganda and political activi- 
ties carried on within the Federal housing 
agencies. 

Several million veterans’ families are the 
first victims of this distortion of the hous- 
ing program. When housing officials divert 
their energies and funds to propaganda ac- 
tivities and political organization, they not 
only deprive the veterans of the homes Con- 
gress intended to provide for them, but they 
also bid up the price of all housing so that 
the average veteran finds costs beyond his 
means when he attempts to build privately. 

This vicious circle must be broken if vet- 
erans are to have adequate housing. The 
beginning must be made by rooting out the 
propaganda activities and political work of 
the Federal employees in the housing 
agencies. 


Mr. BOW. I thank the distinguished 
gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, one purpose in speaking at this 
time was to call attention to the fact that 
notwithstanding the complaints that 
have been made by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. MULTER] about the mis- 
use, in fact the stealing of millions of 
dollars, by those who took advantage of 
the housing legislation, grew out of the 
fact that his party, the party of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. MUL- 
TER] wrote loose legislation and they left 
loopholes in it, and here are two of them: 

When the legislation was written, it 
was possible for a speculator to purchase 
land—a farm—to borrow money from 
the Federal Government on an appraisal 
which fixed the value of the land to be 
mortgaged, not at its farm or then pres- 
ent value, but at what that land would 
be worth after it had been improved 
through the expenditure of money 
loaned by the Federal Government—a 
fictitious figure. 

Then, in addition to that, if a crooked 
speculator desired to erect an apartment 
house, a building of some kind, on that 
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land, he could borrow money for that 
purpose from the Federal Government. 
The amount of his loan was based, not 
upon the actual value, the cost value of 
the buildings which it was proposed to 
erect, but upon the plans and specifica- 
tions of what it was said the building 
would cost. 

That, again, was a fictitious figure, 
and so the ground was laid through loose 
legislation for profiteering individuals 
who had no regard for honesty, common 
decency, to cheat and defraud the Gov- 
ernment. 

If they had been operating a bank they 
might just as well have left the vault 
door open, put a sign on the outside say- 
ing, “Boys, here it is. Help yourselves. 
Bring a truck with you, because a basket 
will not be big enough.” 

That is where the opportunity to steal 
millions, if not more, of the taxpayers’ 
money arose. And did the Democratic 
Party correct it? Oh, no. I recall very 
distinctly how one special subcommittee, 
authorized by the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations—and I see a distin- 
guished Member from New York [Mrs. 
Sr. GEORGE] here, who was a member of 
that committee—held hearings on one 
phase of the housing program. They 
went out to Los Angeles. What was the 
Position of those on the Democratic side 
at that time? “Oh, you are going out 
there for political purposes,” they 
charged. They said there was going to 
be an election in Los Angeles. Well, we 
are always having elections in this coun- 
try in the cities, in the States having 
them periodically. 

What we were going out there to do 
was to follow up and attempt to show a 
situation which would end a Ccispute that 
had existed for more than 2 years. 

There were 3 parties; yes, 4, involved: 
The housing authority was one; the Fed- 
eral Government from which the money 
came was another; the State of Cali- 
fornia was a third; and the city of Los 
Angeles was a fourth. 

After we held hearings and sifted the 
charges that had been made, put the 
facts on the record, it was all over with- 
in 2 weeks, the whole thing was settled. 
That was all there was to it, and yet when 
it got around to July 15, 1953, the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations cut off 
that three-man special subcommittee, 
whose staff was prepared and ready to do 
a part of the job the administration is 
now trying to do with some of the then 
staff members. The Democrats liked the 
liquidation because we were going back 
and digging up some of the crookedness, 
that, if you will recall, occurred during 
Mr, Truman’s administration, and which 
they did not—some of them—want 
brought to light. 

Our preliminary report, that is, of the 
five-man subcommittee on which the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HILLEL- 
son], my colleague from New York [Mrs. 
Sr. GEORGE], and your humble servant, 
who served as chairman—the Demo- 
crats refused to sit—among other things 
stated: 

Twenty-three of the principal housing 
functions of the Government are admin- 
istered by four divisions of the Office of the 


Administrator, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency (Division of Slum Clearance and 
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Urban Development, Division of Commu- 
nity Facilities and Special Operations, Divi- 
sion of Plans and Programs, and Division 
of Housing Research), by the International 
Housing Activities Staff of the Office of the 
Administrator, by the Federal National 
Mortgage Association, and by the three con- 
stituent agencies of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, which are the Home Loan 
Bank Board, the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, and the Public Housing Admin- 
istration. (See appendix A.) 

The Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istrator, as the head of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, is charged by the 
terms of the Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 
1947 with supervising and coordinating the 
constituent agencies. 

The constituent agency with which we are 
here most concerned is the Public Housing 
Administration. The head of the Public 
Housing Administration is the Public Hous- 
ing Commissioner, who is appointed by the 
President, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 


The committee also reported: 


TOLERANCE OF COMMUNIST ACTIVITIES AND 
POLICE PROSLEMS 


The 1948 15th intermediate report of this 
committee, adopted without a dissenting 
vote, gave considerable attention to an 
affinity between the housing authority op- 
erations and Communist activities. 

The most charitable way of expressing the 
situation in the Los Angeles Housing Au- 
thority since the 1948 committee report on 
the San Diego-Los Angeles area is that there 
has been a lack of diligence and interest in 
freeing the operation from Communist em- 
ployees and Communist beneficiaries of the 
tax-supported housing. 

The chief of the Los Angeles Police De- 
partment under oath testified (355-356) 
that, on January 31, 1952, he gave to the 
mayor of Los Angeles complete and de- 
tailed documentations of the alleged Com- 
munist associations and connections of 10 
employees and officials of the housing au- 
thority. 

During the months following, the chief 
considered that he had reason to believe that 
the Communists had been advised of his 
action and proceeded to undertake retalia- 
tory measures against him (361-362). 

One of the listed housing officials, who 
later refused to answer in court whether he 
was a member of the Communist Party, on 
the ground of the privilege against self-in- 
crimination, led the campaign (362). It 
seems clear that the information did reach 
Communist hands. 

The executive director of the housing 
authority testified under oath that the mayor 
of the city furnished him only a list of the 
names given to the mayor by the chief with- 
out the supporting information (155-156; 
163). 

This would, of course, have made effective 
action by the authority more difficult, al- 
though certainly not justifying-inaction. 


The conclusion of the Housing Author- 
ity was that “it was better to have Com- 
munists in the Public Housing enterprise 


The report was “adopted without objec- 
tion by the full committee,” whose member- 
ship consisted of the following: Clare E. Hoff- 
man, chairman; Walter H. Judd, Robert F. 
Rich, Henry J. Latham, James W. Wads- 
worth, Forest A. Harness, Clarence J. Brown, 
Ross Rizley, J. Edgar Chenoweth, Fred E. 
Busbey, Melvin C. Snyder, R. Walter Riehl- 
man, Ralph Harvey, Leo Isacson, Carter Man- 
asco, John W. McCormack, William L. Daw- 
son, John J. Delaney, Chet Holifield, Hender- 
son Lanham, W. J. Bryan Dorn, Porter 
— Jr., Frank M. Karsten, and J. Frank 
Wuson. 
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than to let the truth be known to the vot- 
ers of Los Angeles in the campaign.“ 

That committee recommended: 

1. That the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency act immediately to stop lobbying and 
political activities by local housing author- 
ities participating in the Federal public 
housing program, and that, in this connec- 
tion, an administrative investigation of all 
such activities at Sacramento be instituted 
by the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

2. That the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency cooperate with State and local bodies 
to the end that all local housing authorities 
be brought under the direct control and su- 
pervision of either a qualified State agency 
or the respective local governing body. 

3. That Congress provide for strict chan- 
neling of authority from the local housing 
authorities to the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration or to designated agencies of the 
State or local government concerned. 

4. That, pending the accomplishment of 
recommendation 2, the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency itself institute an adequate 
system of supervision over housing author- 
ities that are not responsible to State agen- 
cies or local governing bodies. 

5. That Congress provide that no local 
housing authority receiving subsidies from 
the Federal Government be allowed to make 
any payments or contributions, or to incur 
any expenditures, whether directly or indi- 
rectly, in connection with the activities of 
any Federal, State, or local legislative body, 
or in connection with any election, vote, ref- 
erendum or other political matter whatso- 
ever, or to, or in connection with the activ- 
ities of any organization which devotes time 
or efforts to the furtherance of legislation or 
political matters; provided, however, that the 
housing authorities may authorize any of- 
ficial or employee on the specific request of 
a legislative body or committee to appear 
before it and testify or to furnish such in- 
formation or data as it may request. 

6. That appropriate administrative action 
be promptly taken in connection with the 
involvement of top housing authority officials 
in the lobbying and political activities here 
discussed, and that particularly close scru- 
tiny be paid to any such activities by Wash- 
ington Public Housing Administration em- 
ployees of the policymaking level. It is 
recognized that subordinate nonsupervisory 
employees of the housing authorities and 
field employees of the Government were more 
victims of the salary deductions and polit- 
ical fund raising than they were willing 
lawbreakers. 

7. That contributions by the local housing 
authorities, at the expense of the United 
States Treasury, to support the National 
Association of Housing Officials and to the 
League of California Housing Authorities, 
be immediately terminated by the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency pending a detailed 
administrative investigation of the lobbying 
and political activities of this organization, 
and that much more rigid surveillance of 
local housing authorities’ expenditures of 
Federal funds for conventions and travel 
be instituted. 

8. That the Congress authorize and direct 
the Public Housing Administration to offer 
to enter into negotiations with the city of 
Los Angeles and the Housing Authority of 
the city of Los Angeles looking toward an 
equitable agreement for the termination of 
the public-housing program, brought under 
the Housing Act of 1949, in Los Angeles, and 
the transfer of all such public-housing proj- 
ects in Los Angeles to the United States, to 
be liquidated by the General Services Ad- 
ministration, provided that no such 
ment shall be entered into by the Public 
Housing Administration until the General 
Services Administration has rendered its 
opinion that, if the agreement is executed, 
there will be a net saving to the United 
States of at least 90 percent of the authorized 
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subsidies for the said projects over and above 
any losses in liquidation. 

9. That the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency direct that the Housing Authority 
of the city of Los Angeles proceed immedi- 
ately to take all legal steps to enforce the 
Gwinn amendment. 

10. That the Department of Justice im- 
mediately institute an investigation looking 
toward prosecutive action, if proper and 
warranted, in connection with provisions of 
the criminal code as discussed in this report, 
and the asserted memory failures and con- 
tradictions in testimony before the com- 
mittee. A copy of this report and of the 
transcript of proceedings will be made avail- 
able for this purpose. 

11. That the Internal Revenue Service 
reconsider the tax-exempt status of the Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials in view 
of its active financial support of the cam- 
paign to defeat proposition 10, and other 
political and lobbying activities, and to this 
end cooperate in the administrative investi- 
gation by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, contained in recommendation 5. 


That report was submitted to the full 
Committee on Government Operations, 
but the tenderhearted—those unwilling 
to face the facts of life, some apparently 
afraid that too much would be shown— 
refused to act on the report. 

However, there is a brighter side to 
the picture. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the Committee on Government 
Operations, on July 15, took away the 
authority of the chairman, your humble 
servant, to appoint special subcommit- 
tees to investigate situations such as 
this, someone in the administration did 
recognize what was going on, and later 
availed itself of the files and leads com- 
piled by our staff, and more recently 
began drastic action to correct the sit- 
uation which has long existed with pub- 
lic-housing activities, 

They not only used our files, but they 
named our former general counsel, Wil- 
liam F. McKenna, to assist in directing 
those activities, and availed themselves 
= our chief investigator, Lester P. Con- 

on. 

McKenna had served faithfully and 
well previously, and, in my judgment, 
if he can survive anticipated attacks by 
interested crooks who have profited 
financially under Commisioner Cole, our 
former colleague, there will be a house- 
cleaning from subbasement to the light- 
ening rod on the Capitol’s dome. 

If Republicans who desire to assist the 
administration in its housecleaning job— 
a job left them by the two preceding 
administrations—would be permitted to 
do the job as well as did some of the 
Democrats who sat in the 82d Congress, 
we would have a result which we might 
with pride exhibit to the voters come 
November. 

Just in front of me sits a gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Harpy]. He and 
other conscientious and courageous 
Democrats could not stand for the cor- 
ruption in the last administration, nor 
could the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. BONNER]. Both headed sub- 
committees which did a remarkably fine 
job in laying the facts on the line—facts 
which laid the foundation for effective 
legislation, efficient action by executive 
departments. All credit to those honest, 
conscientious Democrats who had the 
courage to expose the crookedness which 
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existed under their own party's admin- 
istration. 

I hope that the Republicans will have 
the courage to follow in that course and 
when we find something that is wrong, 
regardless of the fact that a Republican 
may be responsible or involved we will 
just rip the cover off and let the people 
know. The failure to permit that is one 
reason why I have been a little discour- 
aged, because the leadership of this 
House while they have not directed this 
stifling or liquidation, put it that way, 
the liquidation of the special committee 
that—at one time I was honored by be- 
ing permitted to attempt to create it— 
while they have not been out in the front 
in the open, they have acquiesced—they 
have acquiesced at the request of some 
of the Indiana Members—in that move- 
ment to get rid of the special subcom- 
mittee which was trying to clean up on 
the extortionists because we were getting 
a little close, a little close—in fact right 
up against and rubbing elbows with some 
people prominent in political circles who 
thought that we should not go quite as 
far as we appeared to be going. 

My theory is this, that I can render the 
best service, that any committee, any 
Member of the House can render the 
best service, to his party after he finds a 
soft spot, even though it does not smell 
to high heaven, when he finds a soft spot 
he goes ahead and exposes the situa- 
tion, cleans house. And right here and 
now, I say, as I have said many times, 
the gentleman from Virginia IMr. 
Hardy] had the courage, had the hon- 
esty, had the ability with some of the 
members of his own party to go ahead 
and bring out the facts. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. HARDY. Since I am sitting on 
the gentleman’s side I want to say—— 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I have 
been over on your side many times. 

Mr. HARDY. I understand, and I just 
want to express in the first place my ap- 
preciation to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan for the splendid work which we did 
together while I was a member of the 
committee especially under his chair- 
manship and subsequent thereto. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Let me 
interrupt you. I knew your purpose, I 
knew your honesty, I knew your patriot- 
ism, I knew you were doing a good job. 

Mr. HARDY. I thank the gentleman 
for his language. I certainly tried; and 
I want to compliment him for his fear- 
lessness in disclosing corruption, or mal- 
practice, evildoing, wherever he found 
it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I know, 
but I did not even get really started on 
the job before they pulled me off. I 
do not deserve the compliment you at- 
tempt to give me. We will let it go that 
way. You did the job, and I am glad 
you did. I will continue to try in spite 
of the politicians. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
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that committee did on April 14, 1954, 
present to the President, for his approval, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 6025. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to grant a license to the 
Leahi Hospital, a nonprofit institution, to 
use certain United States property in the 
city and county of Honolulu, T. H.; 

H. R. 7110. An act to provide that title to 
certain school lands shall vest in the States 
under the act of January 25, 1927, notwith- 
standing any Federal leases which may be 
outstanding on such lands at the time they 
are surveyed; and 

H. R. 7380. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to reconvey certain prop- 
erty which the city of Boulder, Colo., do- 
nated to the Secretary of Commerce for the 
establishment of a radio propagation labora- 
tory. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 6486. An act to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, as amended. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled joint resolution of 
the Senate of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 130. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to proclaim the week of May 
2 to May 8, 1954, inclusive, as National 
Mental Health Week. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the RECORD, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. WINALL (at the the request of 
Mr. AUCHINCLOsS). 

Mr. Broyuitt and to include the re- 
sults of a questionnaire. 

Mr. TALLE and to include a letter ad- 
dressed to him by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

Mr. PELLY. 

Mr. BURDICK. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 1 o’clock and 16 minutes p. m.), 
pursuant to House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 224, the House adjourned until Mon- 
day, April 26, 1954, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 
Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1445. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting the report on coopera- 
tion of the United States with Mexico in the 
control and eradication of foot-and-mouth 
disease for the month of February 1954, pur- 
suant to Public Law 8, 80th Congress; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

1446. A letter from the Secretary of the, 
Army, transmitting a draft of legislation en- 
titled “A bill to amend the act of May 22, 
1896, as amended, concerning the loan or gift 
of works of art and other material”; to the 
Committee on Armed Services, 
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1447. A letter from the Acting Cecretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled. “A bill to amend 
section 24 of the Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended”; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

1448. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed ex- 
tension of contract No. I-700np-348, covering 
the pericd January 1, 1951, through Decem- 
ber 31, 1955. which will when executed by the 
Director of the National Park Service on 
behalf of the Government, extend for 8 years 
through December 31, 1963, the authorization 
under which the S. G. Loeffler Co. operates 
the National Capitol Parks golf courses and 
related facilities, Washington, D. C.; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1449. A letter from the Secretary of Hawaii, 
Territory of Hawaii, transmitting a copy of 
the Journal of the House of Representatives, 
Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii, Reg- 
ular Session of 1953, pursuant to section 69 of 
an act of Congress, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide a Government for the Territory of 
Hawaii”, approved April 30, 1900; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SHORT: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 8571. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of naval vessels, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 1540). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BISHOP: Joint Committee on the Dis- 
position of Executive Papers. House Report 
No. 1541. Report on the disposition of cer- 
tain papers of sundry executive departments, 
Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 8857. A bill to extend and improve 
the unemployment compensation program; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 

H. R. 8858. A bill to encourage a stable, 
prosperous, and free agriculture, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. BELCHER: 

H. R. 8859. A bill to convey the reversionary 
interest of the United States in certain lands 
to the city of Pawnee, Okla.; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. KEAN: 

H. R. 8860. A bill to extend the authority 
of the President to enter into trade agree- 
ments under section 350 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H. R. 8861. A bill to facilitate the estab- 
lishment of local self-government at the 
communities of Oak Ridge, Tenn., and Rich- 
land, Wash., and to provide for the disposal 
of federally owned properties at such com- 
munities; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. s 

H. R. 8862. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946, as amended; to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. HARDY: 

H. R. 8863. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to provide a uniform rate for the 
computation of all annuities, and for other 
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urposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

H. R. 8864. A bill to offset unemployment 
by providing for Federal assistance to States 
and local governments in projects of con- 
struction, alteration, expansion, or repair of 
public facilities and improvements; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H. R. 8865. A bill to prohibit the assign- 
ment of certain duties to members of the 
Armed Forces; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. R. 8866. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of a district judge for the north- 
ern district of California; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLT: 

H. R. 8867. A bill to provide financial as- 
sistance for the construction of public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in the States, 
and other parts of the United States; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H. R. 8868. A bill to provide for Federal fi- 
nancial assistance to the States and Terri- 
tories in the construction of public elemen- 
tary and secondary school facilities; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr, ASPINALL: 

H. J. Res. 501. Joint resolution to consti- 
tute the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion an executive department, and for other 
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purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 
By Mr. DORN of New York: 

H. J. Res. 502. Joint resolution to amend 
the pledge of allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H. J. Res. 503. Joint resolution to consti- 
tute the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion an executive department, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. HESS: 

H. J. Res. 504. Joint resolution designating 
the month of June in each year as Ragweed 
Control Month; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H. Res. 513. Resolution relating to study of 
the problem of maintaining private ship 
construction and repair yards in the United 
States; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRAMBLETT: 

H. R. 8869. A bill for the relief of Young 
Chang Kim; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


April 15 
By Mr. HESELTON: 


H.R. 8870. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Tersita Reyes Derouin; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. R. 8871. A bill for the relief of Eleanor 

Ramos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H. R. 8872. A bill for the relief of Ida Yo- 
landa Niro; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


658. By Mr. MILLER of Maryland: Petition 
of constituents of Hurlock, Md. (Dorchester 
County), relative to proposed legislation to 
prohibit alcoholic beverage advertising over 
radio and television and in our magazines; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

659. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Mrs. 
Beula Hunt and others, Orlando, Fla., re- 
questing passage of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, 
proposed social-security legislation, known 
as the Townsend plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

660. Also petition of Gus E. Steinke and 
others, Sarasota, Fla., requesting passage of 
H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, proposed social- 
security legislation, known as the Townsend 
plan; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Results of a Poll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 15, 1954 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I am including in the Recor today the 
interesting results of a poll recently 
taken in my district: 


A cross section of residents living in the 
Seventh Congressional District took swift 
advantage of Congressman WILLIAM B. Win- 
NALL’s recent questionnaire covering 17 per- 
tinent questions under consideration by the 
Congress and President Eisenhower. 

The 4,000 or more who returned the ques- 
tionnaires to Congressman WIDNALL declared 
themselves in favor of continued foreign 
military and economic aid, increasing postal 
rates to balance the postal budget, and con- 
tinuing reciprocal trade laws. 

Universal military training was approved 
by more than 3 to 1. Congressman W DNALI. 
pointed out that a breakdown of the 
showed the women’s vote on this issue almost 
as affirmative as that of the men. 

Any tax cut before the Federal budget is 
balanced was protested by more than 2 to 1. 
A proposal to amend the McCarran-Walter 
Immigration Act to provide for more liberal 
immigration into the United States was dis- 
approved by 2½ to 1. Senator Bricker’s con- 
stitutional amendment voiding treaties 
which abridge or deny any constitutional 
rights of American citizens was rejected 
by a very small margin. 

A large majority of the voters told Con- 
gressman WipNaLt they did not want the 
Taft-Hartley labor law repealed. By 2 to 1 


those answering said they were against any 
changes providing more rights for the work- 
ers, and only a margin of 4 votes decided 
against changes in the act giving more rights 
to employers. 

Senator McCartuy’s investigations were 
endorsed by 2% to 1, but an increasingly 
large number of questionnaires received dur- 
ing the past few weeks contained marginal 
comments showing growing disapproval of 
the Senator’s methods. 

The questionnaires called for the broaden- 
ing the past few weeks contained marginal 
now covered; objected to decreasing the so- 
cial-security rate of payment from 2 to 1% 
percent; and favored the United States shar- 
ing the cost of the construction of the St. 
Lawrence Waterway with Canada. 

Statehood for Hawaii was favored by more 
than 4 to 1 and the question of suffrage and 
home rule for the District of Columbia was 
approved by a significant 5 to 1 vote. A pro- 
posal to lower the voting age limit to 18 years 
was disapproved by a small margin and Fed- 
eral reinsurance to assist in paying unusual- 
ly large medical bills was approved by a simi- 
lar figure. 

A considerable number of persons con- 
fessed to no opinion or insufficient knowledge 
of several specific questions. Highest num- 
ber of no-opinion answers were discovered 
on the questions of whether employers 
should be given greater rights under the 
Taft-Hartley law and whether or not postal 
rates should be increased to help balance 
the postal budget. Others expressed some 
confusion on the questions of reciprocal 
trade, foreign economic and military aid and 
medical reinsurance. 

A high percentage of the constituents re- 
turning the more than 4,000 questionnaires 
received by Congressman WipNALL took the 
additional trouble to write in additional 
comments or to enclose explanatory letters. 
“I have read every comment,” Congressman 
Wnt said, “and have found them of con- 
siderable interest and assistance to me.” 


The total yes-and-no vote on these ques- 
tions throughout the seventh district and 
for this county follows: 

1. Should social security be broadened to 
include groups not now covered? Yes, 2,953; 
no, 510. 

2. Do you favor decreasing the social- 
security rate-of-pay deductions from 2 per- 
cent to 1% percent? Yes, 1,297; no, 1,987. 

3. Do you favor the United States sharing 
the cost of construction of the St. Lawrence 
waterway with Canada? (Canada has of- 
zeon to build this alone.) Yes, 2,840; no, 

4. Do you feel that the Taft-Hartley law— 

(a) Should be repealed? Yes, 815; no, 2,238. 

(b) Should be changed giving greater 
rights to workers? Yes, 724; no, 1,415. 

(c) Should be changed giving greater 
rights to employers? Yes, 1,111; no, 1,114. 

5. Do you favor increased postal rates to 
balance the Post Office budget? Yes, 2,416; 
no, 1,054. 

6. Do you believe the McCarran-Walter 
Immigration Act should be amended to pro- 
vide for more liberal admission of immi- 
grants into the United States? Yes, 905; 
no, 2,474. 

7. Do you favor Senator BRICKER's proposed 
constitutional amendment voiding treaties 
which deny or abridge any constitutional 
rights of American citizens? Yes, 1,464; 
no, 1,685, 

8. Do you believe we should cut taxes first 
and balance the budget later? Yes, 1,085; 
no, 2,266. 

9. Do you favor Senator McCartuy’s in- 
vestigations of subversive influences both in 
and out of Government? Yes, 2,564; no, 903. 

10. Are you in favor of universal military 
training? Yes, 2,578; no, 819. 

11. Do you believe that the reciprocal 
trade laws should be continued to assist in 
our foreign trade? Yes, 2,912; no, 309. 

12. Do you favor continued foreign eco- 
nomic aid? Tes, 1,624; no, 1,593. 
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13. Do you favor continued foreign mili- 
tary aid? Yes, 1,911; no, 1,280. 

14. Do you favor a program of reinsurance 
to assist in paying unusually large medical 
bills? Tes, 1,771; no, 1,309. 

15. Do you favor statehood for Hawaii? 
Yes, 2,657; no, 638. 

16. Do you favor suffrage and home rule 
for the voteless District of Columbia? Yes, 
2,628; no, 537. 

17. Do you favor a constitutional amend- 
ment permitting citizens of the United 
States to vote upon attaining the age of 18? 
Yes, 1,563; no, 1,883. 


Don’t Throw Shemya Island Away 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 15, 1954 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the next 
2% months will see a decision on the 
question of the disposition of Shemya 
Island in the Pacific Ocean by agencies 
of the Federal Government. The De- 
partment of the Air Force has announced 
that it intends to phase out its opera- 
tions there by July 1, 1954, and the Civil 
Aeronautics authorities have made no 
decision on the question of continuation 
of this important airbase. 

Feeling as I do, I wish to call the at- 
tention of the House to the matter. I 
desire to lay the facts, which speak for 
themselves, before this body. 

There are two main air routes from 
the west coast of the United States to 
the Far East. The first is the well- 
known San Francisco-Honolulu-Tokyo 
lane, often referred to as the central 
Pacific route. The second is the north 
Pacific route from Seattle to Tokyo, by 
way of Shemya Island. 

Shemya Island is located about 1,500 
miles due west of Anchorage, Alaska. 
It was established during World War II 
by the Department of Defense as part of 
the north Pacific defense chain, and has 
since been used both by military and 
commercial carriers on regular far east- 
ern air operations. During the recent 
Korean conflict, the island was used as a 
base for commercial contract carrier 
flights to Japan and Korea. At the 
present time, the Air Force maintains 
Shemya Island in reduced operational 
status, but says that it will not continue 
to do so beyond July 1 of this year. This, 
Mr. Speaker, sounds the death knell of 
the north Pacific air route to the Far 
East. 

Without an intermediate base, the 
north Pacific route is, for all practical 
purposes, economically inoperative. 
Present equipment being used by com- 
mercial carriers of both passengers and 
cargo cannot stand up to a nonstop 
flight, particularly on the westbound 
trip where strong headwinds are con- 
sistently encountered. Furthermore, the 
payload of aircraft on the north Pacific 


route is substantially reduced if Shemya 
goes, because of increased gasoline re- 
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quirements. The efficiency of any air- 
craft is obviously reduced by this and 
other factors. 

Perhaps the situation is more easily 
explained by saying that the loss of 
Shemya Island for the North Pacific 
route is equivalent to the loss of the Ha- 
waiian Islands for the central Pacific air 
route. 

But the Air Force says that Shemya 
Island is no longer essential. Let me 
say that in the view of many thousands 
of Pacific Northwest residents, and hun- 
dreds of Northwest commercial inter- 
ests, it is essential. This is doubly true 
when, as we face a mounting danger in 
Indochina, we must be on guard for any 
eventuality. Here are some facts about 
Shemya Island: 

First. Northwest Airlines has been 
using the northern route and the island 
since 1947 under a temporary certificate 
from the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Second. The Shemya Island route is 
1,800 miles shorter between the United 
States and Tokyo than the central Pa- 
cific route between San Francisco and 
Tokyo. 

Third. There is a saving of $1,206 per 
ton in mail subsidy charges over the 
north Pacific line than in the case of the 
alternate Central Pacific route. 

Fourth. The Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration is now operating central Pa- 
cific bases on the central Pacific air 
route, but has no present plans for sim- 
ilar operations at Shemya. 

Fifth. The United States has never 
before relinquished control of an inter- 
national air route, once it has been 
established. 

Sixth. Canadian Pacific Airlines, in 
addition to Northwest Airlines, uses the 
northern route. Under a Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration examiner recom- 
mendation Pan American World Air- 
ways would be allowed to use it as an 
alternate route. This is not a one airline 
matter. 

Seventh. The cost of maintaining 
Shemya, if the Air Force phased out its 
entire operation, leaving only its facil- 
ities, is estimated at $397,500 per year. 
On the other hand, if the Air Force left 
a housekeeping force on Shemya, this 
cost is estimated at $140,000 per year. 

Eighth. In the fiscal year 1953, the Air 
Force spent $357,798 in construction 
work at Shemya Island, plus an extra 
$21,000 for equipment. Smaller capital 
expenditures were added in fiscal 1954. 
Now, at the end of fiscal year 1954, the 
Air Force declares its intention to pull 
out lock, stock, and barrel. Cannot this 
be cited as an example of truly false 
economy? 

Ninth. Shemya Island is a major air- 
base. Its runways are in fine shape. It 
faces Siberia. It is an integral part of 
the North Pacific defense perimeter. I 
need not remind my colleagues that the 
Japanese were on Kiska in the Aleutian 
chain of Alaska during the last war be- 
fore we even knew it. 

Tenth. Commercial airlines cannot 
cope with the logistics problem at Shem- 
ya Island. They must have Air Force 


help for supplies, maintenance, gasoline, 
and equipment. 
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Eleventh. To let Shemya Island go by 
default means we weaken our lifelines 
to the Far East at a time when we simply 
cannot afford to do so. Shemya proved 
its value during the Second World War 
and during the Korean war. With Indo- 
chinese affairs in their present state, it is 
folly to abandon a key military position. 

Twelfth. Obviously, the safety of the 
north Pacific route is seriously jeopard- 
ized by the loss of Shemya. It almost 
seems superfiuous to mention this fact. 

Thirteenth. Great commercial gaso- 
line savings are accomplished by using 
this shortest, fastest route from the 
United States to the Orient. It means a 
savings in time and money to the United 
States Government, which subsidizes 
these operations. 

What can we do about Shemya Island? 
I recognize, of course, that it is all too 
easy to criticize without alternative sug- 
gestions. In this case, however, there 
are alternatives. One is to allow the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration to 
maintain this island base, as they now 
maintain central Pacific bases; another 
is to maintain a skeleton housekeeping 
crew of Air Force personnel on Shemya. 
Budgetary restrictions dictate against 
CAA supervision, Mr. Speaker, and the 
only answer lies with the Air Force. It 
does not make sense, militarily or eco- 
nomically, to throw this vital base away. 


America-Israel Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 15, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a statement which I have 
prepared relative to the America-Israel 
Society. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


Mr. President, I should like to call atten- 
tion to a new organization, the America- 
Israel Society, which was organized early 
this year to promote intercultural relations 
between the United States and Israel. A 
nonpolitical, nonsectarian organization, the 
society is headed by Gov. Theodore R. Mc- 
Keldin, of Maryland. Its founders include 
eight Members of the Senate of the United 
States, including Senator DIRKSEN, Senator 
Doveias, Senator FERGUSON, Senator HUM- 
PHREY, Senator Ives, Senator LEHMAN, Sena- 
tor SyMINGTON, and myself. We regard the 
America-Israel Society as a means of adding 
to that unity of purpose that characterizes 
freedom-loving peoples, and of relieving some 
of the tensions which punish and divide the 
world. 

World tensions feed upon mutual fears and 
suspicions, and these, in turn, spring pri- 
marily from ignorance of the customs, ways 
of life, and human aspirations of the peo- 
ples of other nations. From this it follows 
that every advance that we make in in- 
creasing the area of mutual understanding 
and friendship in the world is a step toward 
our eventual goal of world peace. 
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It is because I feel so strongly about this 
that I am glad to have had a part in bringing 
this society into being. Its membership is 
open to all interested Americans. It will not 
engage in political controversy, but it will 
seek to foster a greater mutual knowledge of 
the art, literature, films, theater, history, and 
institutions of the two countries by en- 
couraging scholarly research, stimulating 
visits and arranging appropriate events. 

A strong bond of affinity, of course, already 
exists between the people of the United 
States and of Israel, based on their common 
spiritual heritage and on the similar experi- 
ence of nations founded in the pioneering 
spirit and fed by the immigration of free- 
dom-loving people seeking refuge from op- 
pression. Almost every American who has 
visited Israel since the establishment of the 
new state 6 years ago has been impressed by 
these similarities and has experienced the 
spiritual enrichment that comes from 
vividly recalling our own pioneer days. 

Among its other purposes, the society will 
seek to stimulate such visits, including the 
exchange of students and teachers, and to 
promote the interchange of ideas and cul- 
tural materials. In thus strengthening the 
bonds of understanding and friendship be- 
tween these two democratic nations, we be- 
lieve that the society can make a significant 
contribution to the cause of international 
good will and eventual universal peace. 


Tabulation of Replies to a Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1954 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege recently to mail out to my 
constituents in the 10th District a ques- 
tionnaire covering United States foreign 
policy, United States domestic problems, 
and local problems affecting the north- 
ern Virginia area. Of the 112,000 ques- 
tionnaires mailed out, over 11,900 were 
completed and returned for tabulation, 
a gratifying return of almost 10 percent. 
To the best of my knowledge a poll of 
this sort has never been attempted by 
a Congressman in this area. The ques- 
tionnaire of 77 queries was headed by 
the following letter: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 15, 1954. 

Dear NEIGHBOR: The 2d session of the 83d 
Congress is now underway and we are faced 
with many vexing problems affecting not 
only our own Nation but the entire world. 
The decisions which are made in this ses- 
sion may well determine whether or not we 
have peace, national security, and economic 
health in the trying days ahead. 

We who have the power to enact the laws 
of the United States are conscious of our 
great responsibility and, regardless of po- 
litical affiliation, want to truly represent the 
people. That is as it should be in a republi- 
can form of government; that is precisely 
what the framers of the Constitution in- 
tended. We need have no fear for the main- 
tenance of our way of life as long as we 
take the people into our confidence. 

It is our duty to find out what opinions 
have been formed by the people of our dis- 
tricts on the problems of today and to avail 
ourselves of their wisdom. By learning their 
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thoughts and taking advantage of their 
counsel they can assist us to do the job we 
are expected to do in Congress, 

It is with this thought in mind that I 
take the liberty of addressing you. It is my 
desire to give my constituents—Republicans 
and Democrats alike—the kind of representa- 
tion they are entitled to in the national leg- 
islature. To this end I seek your help and 
your valued advice by means of a question- 
naire. Your replies will not only aid me 
but will also aid your Nation, State, and 
community as well. 

I hope that you will devote some part of 
your leisure hours to the questionnaire at- 
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tached hereto. It relates to matters that 
affect you and your neighbor—matters which 
are likely to be debated in this session of 
Congress. 

May I also take this opportunity to sin- 
cerely thank you for your cooperation during 
the past 15 months and to say that it has 
been an honor and a pleasure to represent 
you in the Congress of the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOEL T. BROYHILL, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, tabulation of the first 
11,900 received follow: 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 


Percentage 


1. Do you approve, generally speaking, of our handling of international relations? 11 
2. Should Congress continue ay Yipee, funds for foreign nid? 9 
3. Should American military aid to foreign nations be reduced? 10 
4. Should American economic aid to foreign nations be reduced?_ 9 
5. Should American technical assistance (point 4) to foreign nations be reduce = 9 
6. Should we continue assistance to Asia (particularly Nationalist China and South Korea)?_ 10 
7. Should the United States continue membership in the United Nations? — 4 
8. Should the United States financial support of the United Nations be reduced? 10 
9, Should Russia be permitted to remain in the United Nations 10 
10. Should Communist China be seated in the United Nations? . . 9 
11. Do you favor more aggressive prosecution of the war in Indochina 22 
12. Should we assume more of the burden = Indochina? 18 
13. Do you favor keeping American troops abroad? 9 
14. Should we continue our leadership u N NATO? SWE EE RETIN LSE I, 9 
15. Do you favor the Bricker amendment limitin; eo effect of international treaties? l4 
16. Would — favor the Bricker amendment if the K. 
President Eisenhower which would eliminate the so-called which clause be agreed to? 31 
17. Do you — 5 with 1 of State Dulles in his warning that any further Communist 
seeren. will be met with full mass retaliation (perhaps the employment of atomic 
Braap conn EESE —— — .,. E NATET E E OA TE EEEE 11 
18. Should the Unid States warn Russia that further Communist aggression will mean total 
WRT on E EAP E AEN ST EAE ̃ O ELER OA . N RER EEE E AE E. 17 
19. Do you favor President Eisenhower's proposal for the creation of an international atomie 
stockpile for pescefal purposes? -s ere 9 
20. Should we have taken the stand in the recent elections in Western Germany as taken by 
Secretary of State Dulles? oo oe oe eens 29 
21. Do you favor the shipment of food parcels to the underfed people in Communist-dominated 
Eastern Germany 9 
22. Should we demand: that our allies halt all trading with Russia? .. 13 
UNITED STATES DOMESTIC PROBLEMS 
23. Do you favor further tax reductions before the budget is balanced? 5 
24. Do you favor higher taxes, if needed, to balance the budget 7 
25. Do you favor the President’s 25-point tax revision program as suggested in his budget 
ee SO I EEIE TEET . . ensues 4t 
26. Do you think that Congress should cut the budget which was submitted by President 
fr rd EERE IE EEN 50 20 
27. Should we further reduce defense spending if President Eisenhower thinks we can do so 
with safe nye: 23 5 
28. 32 12 
29. ll A 
30. 
11 13 
27 17 
12 11 
12 17 
17 11 
22 4i 
M 11 
17 18 
23 8 
49 8 
39 16 
17 1 
42. Are you in favor of statehood for all of our possessions, including Puerto Rico, and the 
e rr seen S miata Tahoe eo Ce ate 50 15 
43. Should the present rigid 1 program for farmers be continued 82 9 
44. Do you favor President Eisenhower's program for flexible price supports for farmers with 
c ³ů .f. ——. . ĩͤ 13 11 
45. Do you favor complete abandonment of all price supports for farmers?. 22 67 11 
46. Are you in sympathy with the reciprocal-trade program 57 7 36 
47. Do you favor a more liberal trade-agreement program wit 62 16 22 
48. Do you favor outlawing the Communist 1 63 28 9 
49. Do you favor loyalty oaths in schools? 62 30 8 
50. Would you favor a Federal . Fair Emp 29 55 6 
51, Do you favor abandonment of Segrega ion in the District of Columbia? 35 52 13 
52. Do you favor bome rule for the District of Columbia 5 3A 12 
53. Are you in favor of more liberal loans to small business?_ 62 17 2¹ 
54. Are you in favor of the President's housing program? 56 15 29 
55, Should Congress enact a program of universal military training 67 23 10 
56. Do you favor universal military training after expiration of the draft law? 67 22 11 
57. this Congress represent you correctly as part of a grateful nation in 
toward the veterans who have sacrificed so much 57 17 26 
58. Do o yon favor an increase in postal rates as suggested by Postmaster General Summerfield 
to decrease or eliminate the postal deflelt :: 1 62 30 8 
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UNITED STATES DOMESTIC PROBLEMS—continued 
59. Do you favor an increase in the salaries of all Federal ae — postal em- 


ployees, to brin; 


LOCAL PROBLEMS 


70. Do you favor my proposal for a thorough study by a Presidential Commission of compe- 
tent planners of our bridge, traffic, and transportation problems? (Such a Commission 
lso coordinate the activities of all the jurisdictions concerned.) 
71. Do you think the Federal Government should pay a stipulated sum of money in lieu of 
aus to Loder aaa in our district for the property they own in our district, as I 
eh cgi ee Sa EE I aia 
72. Should the Soldiers, Sailors, Civil Relief Act which exempts military personnel from the 
payment of local personal property and other taxes be amended as I suggested? 
73. Should the Federal Government contribute more for the education in our public schools 
of temporary residents in our district? -= 
in favor of the construction of an airport at Burke in Fairfax County 
75. Do you feel that we should attempt to restore as much Federal property as possible to 
our local tax rolls and discourage further expansion of the Federal Government in our 


would a 


74. Are you 


vately owned water companies in our district where there is a shortage 
be permitted to obtain water from the District of Columbia Reservoir 
over the opposition of the local governments concerned or without their cooperation? 

77. In the event that the construction of only 1 additional bridge across the Potomac River 
(Indicate by figure “1” first choice 
and “2” second choice ...7Ek 


ct? 
76. Do you feel that 
of water shou! 


is authorized which location would you prefer? 


of 14th St. Bridge) 


fa) Jones Point (at Hunting Creek just south of Alexandria business section) 
i Roaches 


Can We Enter the Indochina War and 
Still Preserve Our Principles of Free- 
dom? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, while 
we should not have interfered in the 
Korean war without a Declaration of 
War by Congress, there was some sem- 
blance of justice in our move. We 
sought to protect the people of South 
Korea who had struggled for freedom and 
were threatened with loss of whatever 
they had won in this battle for freedom. 

In the Indochina situation, however, 
there is no justification, legal or moral, 
for entering that contest. To enter a 
conflict where the people are struggling 
for independence from a colonial system 
that has kept them from gaining inde- 
pendence and liberty, and which has held 


hitten amendment which limits promotions and permanent 
appointments of Federal employees: 


Percentage 


No 
opin- 
jon 


Yes No 


their natural resources open for colonial 
exploitation, is no part of our business. 

Does anyone contend that the people 
of Indochina have not the right to gain 
their independence? Suppose that doc- 
trine had been directed against us in the 
uprising against the British in 1776. 
What would we have thought if some 
great power had stepped in against us? 
What would we have thought if by the 
influence of such a power we had lost the 
War for Independence? 

I have been led to believe that all our 
intervention and embroilment in foreign 
countries was being done in the interest 
of the free world. Will we be contribu- 
ting to a free world if we send our troops 
to Indochina to fight against those who 
are there struggling for freedom? 

Our intervention in the Indochina war 
is just what the Communists want. It 
will be a demonstration that the United 
States, while proclaiming that our efforts 
are being directed to aid a free world, as 
a matter of fact is doing just the oppo- 
site—fighting against the people who are 
struggling for liberty. This gives the 
Communist world an opportunity to 
prove just what they have been saying 
right along—that the United States is 
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an imperialistic government, and not 
much concerned with liberty. 

If we have the power to interfere in a 
country where the inhabitants are strug- 
gling against a colonial dictatorship, we 
have the power to speak up and tell the 
Government of France to give liberty to 
the people of Indochina and get out of 
that country and stay out. Roosevelt 
took this same course against the British 
Empire when India gained her freedom, 
and are we less virile today than we were 
in Roosevelt’s day? Are we still run- 
ning a Government based on life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, or have we 
deserted our great principles and gone 
over to the imperialists of the earth? 

If the colonial empires with their 
heads in Europe, would get out of for- 
eign nations and let the people there 
determine their own government, peace 
in this world might be brought about. 
What right did England have to per- 
petuate her colonial empire in India 
and exploit the natural resources of that 
great country? What right has France 
to perpetuate her colonial empire in 
Indochina? The answers are—no right, 
except the power to do it. 

We seem so scared that communism 
will spread. Well, it certainly will if 
we try to bolster up decaying colonial 
empires. In justice to the loyal American 
people who believe in their institutions 
and traditions of freedom, this Govern- 
ment ought to direct the power of this 
great Nation against the forces denying 
freedom, and in support of the cause of 
freedom that has in 160 years made this 
the strongest Government on earth. We 
should associate with no government 
that denies freedom to its own people; 
we should associate with no government 
that insists on maintaining a colonial 
empire, where the people, by reason of 
force, are denied the same great princi- 
ples that are the cornerstone of our own 
development—life, liberty, and the hap- 
piness of the people. 

I say to the administration, “Go slow 
on any inclination to enter the Indo- 
china war.” 


Time Consumed in Consummating VA 
Loans: Correction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY O. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 15, 1954 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a letter dated April 9, 1954, from 
the Veterans’ Administration which per- 
tains to a statement that agency supplied 
at my request in connection with the 
hearings held on H. R. 7839, 83d Con- 
gress. Interested persons will find the 
original statement of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration on pages 232 and 233 of the 
printed hearings and on page 4431 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for April 2, 1954. 
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The revised statement of the Veterans’ 
Administration follows: 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 9, 1954. 
Hon. Henry O. TALLE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. TALLE: The purpose of this letter 
is to clarify the statement which was sub- 
mitted by the Veterans’ Administration to 
the House Banking and Currency Committee 
regarding elapsed time in processing loan 
applications, pursuant to your request dur- 
ing the hearing on Friday, March 5, 1954. 
The statement referred to was reprinted on 
pages 232 and 233 of the hearings on H. R. 
7839, 83d Congress. 

A review of the statement as it appears in 
the printed record indicates that an error 
was made in setting up in type the listing of 
“Typical processing steps,” on page 232. The 
line which follows step 2 reading “Total 
* * ©1180" should have appeared as the 
total processing time for step 3. It will be 
noted that the 18 days actually represent the 
total of the three components listed in sub- 
paragraphs (a), (b), and (c) of step 3. 

This typographical error was discovered 
following a review of the debate on the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954, as reported on pages 4431 
and 4432 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
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April 2, 1954. As will be recalled, VA’s state- 
ment regarding processing time was read 
into the Recor at that time. The remarks 
contained on page 4431, indicating that the 
total VA processing time was 48.4 days, occa- 
sioned surprise to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion until it became apparent that due to the 
typographical error in printing the submitted 
table the figure of 18 days required for the 
VA appraisal function was actually counted 
twice in such computation. Accordingly, the 
maximum figure for VA processing time, ar- 
rived at by adding steps 3 and 5 together, 
would be 30.4 days, rather than 48.4 days. 

It should also be emphasized that, as in- 
dicated by the second footnote in the table, 
steps 3 and 5 may be concurrent. Accord- 
ingly, in cases where processing was con- 
current, the processing time for the longest 
step would actually represent the total time 
for VA processing. On this basis, the 18-day 
average elapsed time for VA processing com- 
pares quite favorably with the 13 to 16 day 
average reported by FHA. Of course, the 18- 
day average is based on a sample survey made 
nearly a year ago, and it seems quite certain 
that in recent months the processing time in 
most offices has been more favorable than 
indicated in the table, although it is rec- 
ognized that the bulge in appraisal activity 
reported in many offices during February 
and March may result in some increase in 
average processing time. 
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It is hoped that the foregoing discussion 
will serve to clarify the facts regarding VA's 
processing time. If any further information 
is desired, please feel free to call upon this 
office at any time. 

Very truly yours, 
G. H. BIRDSALL, 

Assistant Administrator for Legislation. 


Mr. Speaker, the question I asked in 
connection with the hearings was: “Ap- 
proximately how much time elapses be- 
tween the time when a veteran makes an 
application for a VA loan and the time 
when he has the money available for 
use?“ 

The original statement showed a total 
of 48.4 days. The revised statement 
shows a total of 30.4 days. Assuming 
the latter figure to be the correct stand- 
ard, as stated by the agency, veterans 
seeking loans in the future will have a 
yardstick for determining whether they 
are experiencing undue delay in the lend- 
ing operation. By the same token, vet- 
erans who have completed their loans 
will know whether this announced stand- 
ard is correct in the light of firsthand 
experience, 
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Monpay, Apri 19, 1954 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 14, 
1954) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God of the living and of the living 
dead, in the afterglow of Easter with its 
triumphant paeans of victory, we come 
girding ourselves with its deathless mes- 
sage as we take up daily tasks again; 
feeling through all this earthly dress 
bright shoots of everlastingness. In our 
own risen lives, seeking those things 
which are above, enable us to challenge 
with the conquering truth of Easter all 
tyrants who, denying it, deal in war and 
death and chains and who suppress, ex- 
ploit, and degrade the holy temple of 
human personality. 

Steady our hearts and steel our wills 
to pay the price for its coming, knowing 
that there is no way to dawn except by 
dark, no way to light except by night, 
no way to Easter except by Calvary. In 
the crises of our times join us with those 
who, across the wastes and wilderness of 
human needs, throw up a highway for 
our God. Rising above the deafening 
contentions of our embittered days, may 
we be the hearers and doers of Thy word 
and of Thy will. We ask it in the name 
of the risen Christ. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. SALTONSTALL, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
April 15, 1954, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that the President had approved and 
signed the following acts: 

On April 15, 1954: 

S. 2405. An act to authorize the exchange, 
upon terms fully protecting the public in- 
terest, of the United States Public Health 
quarantine station at Marcus Hook, Pa., for 
a new quarantine station. 

On April 19, 1954: 

S. 208. An act for the relief of Sister Con- 
stantina (Teresia Kakonyi); 

S. 532. An act for the relief of Giulio 
Squillari, Mrs. Maggiorina Barbero Squillari, 
Rosanna Squillari, and Eugenio Squillari; 

S. 939. An act for the relief of Njdeh 
Hovhanissian Aslanian; 

S.1208. An act for the relief of Andrew 
D. Sumner; 

S. 1209. An act for the relief of Dr, Uheng 

Knoo; 
S. 1456. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize a permanent annual 
appropriation for the maintenance and oper- 
ation of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory,” 
approved May 7, 1928, as amended; 

S. 1937. An act for the relief of Rev. 
Francis T. Dwyer and Rev. Thomas Mor- 
rissey; 

S. 2499. An act for the relief of Hua Lin 
and his wife, Lillian Ching-Wen Lin (nee 
Hu); and 

S. 2534. An act for the relief of Dora Vida 
Lyew Seixas. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency be authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 


Mr. GORE. Do I understand that the 
request is being made only for today? 
Mr. CAPEHART. Yes; only for today. 

Mr. GORE. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Health of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare be 
permitted to meet on Wednesday after- 
noon, April 21. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there may 
now be the customary morning hour for 
the transaction of routine business, un- 
der the usual 2-minute limitation on 
speeches. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
it is my understanding that, under the 
unanimous-consent agreement, after the 
routine business is completed, it will be 
in order to take up the Consent Calen- 
dar; is that correct? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
is the understanding of the junior Sen- 
ator from New Jersey correct that the 
calendar will be considered from the 
point where the last call was concluded? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is correct. 


The 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
Report ON COOPERATION WirH Mexico IN 

CONTROL AND ERADICATION OF FOoOOT-AND- 

Mout DISEASE 

A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a confiden- 
tial report on cooperation of the United 
States with Mexico in the control and erad- 
ication of foot-and-mouth disease, for the 
month of February 1954 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE 18, UNITED STATES CODE, 
RELATING TO ESPIONAGE 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend section 794 of title 18, United States 
Code, relating to espionage (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

AMENDMENT OF SECTION 24 oF FEDERAL 
Reserve AcT, AS AMENDED 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend section 24 of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, as amended (12 U. S. C. 
371) (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


INTEGRATION OF JUDGE ADVOCATE’S PROMOTION 
List WITH THAT OF THE ARMY 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to integrate the Judge Advocate’s promotion 
list with that of the Army to restore lost 
seniority and grade (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Armed Services. 


CONTINUATION OF EFFECTIVENESS OF ACT OF 
Jul x 27, 1953 

A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to continue the effectiveness of the act of 
July 17, 1953 (67 Stat. 177) (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


AMENDMENT OF Acr or May 22, 1896, CoN- 
CERNING THE LOAN OR Girt OF WORKS OF 
ART AND OTHER MATERIAL 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the act of May 22, 1896, as amend- 
ed, concerning the loan or gift of works of 
art and other material (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


REPORT ON Export CONTROL 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the 26th quarterly report on Export Control 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORT ON IRRIGATION POTENTIAL IN VICINITY 
or CHIEF JOSEPH DAM PROJECT, WASHING- 
TON 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 

a report concerning potential irrigation in 

the vicinity of the Chief Joseph Dam proj- 

ect, Washington (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Interior and 

Insular Affairs. 


PROPOSED EXTENSION OF CONCESSION CON- 
TRACT, NATIONAL. CAPITAL PARKS GoLF 
COURSES, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a copy of a proposed extension of contract to 
operate the National Capital Parks golf 
courses and related facilitites, Washington, 
D. C. (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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REPORT ON OVEROBLIGATION OF CERTAIN 
APPROPRIATIONS 


A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, reporting, pursuant 
to law, on the overallotment of appropria- 
tions for Administrative Operations, Ex- 
penses, General Supply Fund, and Strategic 
and Critical Materials; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


GRANTING TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE 
UNITED STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting temporary 
admission into the United States of certain 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


GRANTING OF APPLICATIONS FOR PERMANENT 
RESIDENCE TO CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders granting the applications for 
permanent residence filed by certain aliens, 
together with a statement of the facts and 
pertinent provisions of law as to each alien, 
and the reasons for granting such applica- 
tions (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF A CERTAIN ALIEN 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a copy of an order granting temporary 
admission into the United States of Stanislaw 
Argasinski (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of New Hampshire; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 


“Whereas the Communist Party presents a 
threat to the Government of the United 
States and to this State; and 

“Whereas there are now pending before 
the Congress of the United States bills which 
would outlaw the Communist Party: Now, 
therefore 

“Resolved by the house of representatives, 
That the members of the delegation in Con- 
gress from this State are hereby requested 
to give their active support to legislation 
which would outlaw the Communist Party 
in the United States and in this State; fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be mailed to each member of our delegation 
in Congress. 

“NorMan A. MCMEEKIN, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
“RAYMOND H. CHASE, 
“Representative From Dover. 
“ROBERT L. STARK, 
“Clerk, House of Representatives. 
“[SEAL, STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE] 
“Special session, 1954.” 


A resolution adopted by the Nevada County 
Republican Women’s Club, Grass Valley, 
Calif., favoring the enactment of the bill 
(S. 18) to permit the sale of gold within 
the United States, its Territories and posses- 
sions, including Alaska, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Two resolutions adopted by the East Los 
Angeles Parlor, No. 266, and Beverly Hills 
Parlor, No. 289, Native Daughters of the 
Golden West, both of the State of Califor- 
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nia and the Shelby County Federated Clubs, 
of Shelbyville, Ind., protesting against the 
admission of Red China into the United 
Nations; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

Two resolutions adopted by the East Los 
Angeles Parlor, No. 266, and Beverly Hills 
Parlor, No. 289, Native Daughters of the 
Golden West, both in the State of Cali- 
fornia, relating to the equal-rights amend- 
ment; ordered to lie on the table. 

A resolution adopted by the Joseph Priest- 
ley Conference of the Unitarian Church, in 
Arlington, Va., relating. to the conduct of 
congressional investigating committees; to 
the Committee on Rules and Administration. 


FORESTRY HIGHWAY FUNDS—RES- 
OLUTION OF OREGON TRUCKING 
ASSOCIATIONS, INC., PORTLAND, 
OREG. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I present 
for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor, a resolution adopted by the 
Oregon Trucking Associations, Inc., of 
Portland, Oreg., relating to the funds for 
forest highways. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the Federal Highway Act recog- - 


nizes the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to construct highways through the 
national forest reserves; and 

Whereas the Western States have spent 
about one and one half times as much 
money as the Federal Government on the 
construction of national forest highways and 
bear the cost of their maintenance; and 

Whereas the States have planned the use 
of the $53,400,000 now authorized by the 
Congress and the failure to appropriate 
these funds seriously handicaps the plan- 
ning and building of needed highways in the 
Western States; and 

Whereas the need for more funds to build 
highways is now nationally recognized which 
is in decided contrast to the failure of the 
Bureau of the Budget to include in its 
budget the funds now authorized by the 
Congress for forest highways; and 

Whereas the Federal Government is re- 
ceiving a material income from the sale of 
timber in the national forests and the move- 
ment of the heavy log loads over the forest 
highways has caused failure of the light 
surfacing built for light traffic and there is 
an immediate need to reinforce these sur- 
facings to withstand the loads imposed and 
to relieve the Western States of excessive 
maintenance costs; and 

Whereas in the computation of the sliding 
scale rates of Federal aid participation in the 
public land States the Federal lands within 
the forest reserve are not included: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Oregon Trucking As- 
sociations respectfully request the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the appropriate appropriation 
committee of the Congress to take the neces- 
sary steps to appropriate the $30,900,000 of 
the 1953 and the 1954 fiscal year forest 
highway funds now authorized by the Con- 
gress and apportioned by the Commissioner 
of Public Roads at the earliest possible date 
and to appropriate the $22,500,000 of the 
1955 fiscal year forest highway funds now 
authorized by the Congress at the proper 
time next year to insure that the program 
for planning and building forest highways 
may continue in an orderly manner. 

GEORGE H. FLAGG, 
Manager. 
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INVESTIGATION OF HOUSING—RE- 
PORT OF A COMMITTEE—REFER- 
ENCE OF SENATE RESOLUTION 229 
TO COMMITTEE ON RULES AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. CAPEHART, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, to which was 
referred the resolution (S. Res. 229) to 
authorize the Committee on Banking 
and Currency to investigate housing, re- 
ported it favorably, with an amendment. 

Mr. CAPEHART subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the resolution (S. Res. 229) provid- 
ing an appropriation of $250,000 to en- 
able the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency to investigate the FHA, which res- 
olution was unanimously reported today, 
be referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration as though it had lain 
on the table for 24 hours. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Reserving the 
right to object, as I understand, the Sen- 
ator from Indiana is merely asking that 
the resolution be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration 
without waiting 24 hours under the rule? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I have no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. GORE. Reserving the right to 
object, and I am not disposed to object, 
I should like to say that the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration is not on the 
floor at this time, and, so far as I know, 
the minority has had no advice that this 
request would be submitted. Therefore, 
I must object for the time being, but I 
hope that later on in the day it will not 
be necessary to object. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ob- 
jection is heard. 
Mr. GORE subsequently said: Mr. 


President, I withdraw my objection to 
the reference of Senate Resolution 229. 
I have checked with the ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, and the suggested 
procedure is agreeable to him. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will then be referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
request was that the resolution be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration today, waiving the rule 
which would otherwise require it to lie 
on the table for 24 hours. The Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee unan- 
imously reported the resolution today, 
providing $250,000 for the investigation 
of the FHA. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the rule will be suspended, 
and the resolution will be referred to 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska: 

S. 3316. A bill to authorize and direct the 
conveyance of a certain tract of land in the 
State of Mississippi to Jonathan Jones; and 

S. 3317. A bill to consolidate, revise, and 
reenact the townsite laws applicable to 
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Alaska; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. CORDON: 

S. 3318. A bill to provide for a continuance 
of civil government for the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 3319. A bill for the relief of Suzanne 
L'Heureux; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

S. 3320. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of national cemeteries in the State of 
Pennsylvania; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 3321. A bill for the relief of Andrew 
Wolfinger; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

S. 3322. A bill for the relief of Ali Hassan 

Waffa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HICKENLOOPER: 

S. 3323. A bill to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946, as amended; and 

S.3324. A bill to facilitate the establish- 
ment of local self-government at the com- 
munities of Oak Ridge, Tenn., and Richland, 
Wash., and to provide for the disposal of 
federally owned properties at such commu- 
nities; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HICKENLOOPER 
when he introduced the above bills, which 
appear under separate headings.) 

By Mr. HENNINGS (for himself, Mr. 
SYMINGTON, and Mr. HUMPHREY) : 

S. 3325. A bill to establish a Missouri Basin 
Commission and Compact Board to provide 
coherent and unified direction for the devel- 
opment of the Missouri Basin's natural re- 
sources, to give responsible direction to the 
resource development activities of the Fed- 
eral Government in the Missouri Basin, and 
for coordinating those activities with resource 
development activities of the States; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HENNINGS when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


ATOMIC ENERGY ACT OF 1954 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I introduce for appropriate refer- 
ence a bill to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946, as amended. I ask unani- 
mous consent that a statement prepared 
by me relating to the bill be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
statement will be printed in the REcorp, 

The bill (S. 3323) to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946, as amended, intro- 
duced by Mr. HIcKENLOOPER, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

The statement presented by Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HICKENLOOPER 


I am introducing a bill to amend the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended. My 
colleague, Representative STERLING COLE, 
chairman of the joint committee, has intro- 
duced an identical bill in the House. 

This bill was drafted to give the President 
the powers he requested with respect to the 
transfer of restricted data to our allies in 
NATO, under suitable safeguards. In addi- 
tion, the bill provides the basis for licensing 
what is hoped will be a great new industry 
in atomic energy. At the same time, the 
Atomic Energy Act, while having its present 
substance retained, generally, insofar as it 
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does not affect the ends set out above, has 
been reorganized in the light of our expe- 
rience with the law, in order to provide a 
more readily accessible frame of reference for 
future operations in the field. 

With respect to the exchange of restricted 
data with NATO, this bill would permit the 
President to authorize the Commission to 
cooperate with another nation or with a 
regional defense organization of which the 
United States is a party. It would authorize 
the Commission to communicate official data 
to that nation or organization necessary to 
(1) the development of defense plans, (2) the 
training of personnel in the use of, and de- 
fense against atomic weapons, including in- 
formation as to the external size, weight, and 
shape of such weapons, and (3) the evalua- 
tion of capabilities of potential enemies in 
the employment of atomic weapons. The na- 
tion or regional defense organization must 
be participating with the United States pur- 
suant to an international arrangement and 
making substantial and material contribu- 
tions to the mutual defense and security. 

The bill provides that the agreement for 
cooperation must be approved by the Com- 
mission, and must include the terms, condi- 
tions, duration, nature, and scope of the co- 
operation. There must be a guarantee by the 
cooperating party that security safeguards 
and standards, as approved by the Commis- 
sion, will be maintained. In addition, there 
must be the right of the United States to 
terminate the agreement and recall any ma- 
terials furnished if in the opinion of the 
President the cooperating party fails at any 
time to comply with the terms of the agree- 
ment, or if the President finds that the condi- 
tions of the agreement would be contrary to 
the best interest of the United States. The 
President must have approved of, and au- 
thorized the Commission to execute the pro- 
posed agreement. He must also have deter- 
mined that the cooperating party does not 
threaten the security of the United States, 
and that the performance of the proposed 
agreement will promote and will not consti- 
tute an unreasonable risk to the common de- 
fense and security of the United States. The 
proposed agreement, together with the ap- 
proval and the determination of the Presi- 
dent, must then have been submitted for 30 
days to the joint committee while Congress 
is in session, but the joint committee can 
waive any portion of that period, 

With respect to the transfer of restricted 
data, the Commission is permitted to coop- 
erate with another nation and communicate 
restricted data on: 

1. The refining, purification, and subse- 
quent treatment of source materials; 

2. Reactor development; 

3. Production of special material; 

4. Health and safety; 

5. Industrial and other application of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes; and 

6. Research and development relating to 
those. 

This cooperation on restricted data, since It 
is solely for peaceful uses, cannot in any way 
involve the communication of restricted data 
relating to the design and fabrication of 
atomic weapons. The same safeguards on 
the agreement for cooperation, as are set 
forth for the regional defense cooperation, 
are made applicable for the transfer of re- 
stricted data. 

In seeking to establish an atomic-energy 
industry, this bill provides for the following 
general matters: 

1. The bill would permit the Commission 
to determine that any material which would 
release substantial quantities of energy 
through nuclear fission or through nuclear 
transformation can be determined by the 
Commission to be “special material.” This 
permits the Commission to determine that 
materials which are utilizable in a fusion 
process should be classed as special materials 
along with those items already determined 
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to be specially utilizable in fission processes, 
The term “special material” is then used 
throughout the act in place of the prior term 
of “fissionable material.” 

2. Title to all special material would be 
retained in the United States as an exercise 
of the powers of the United States to arm 
itself, and to prepare for its defense. 

3. Regulation of the industry is accom- 
plished by exercise of the powers over the 
property of the United States contained in 
article IV, section 3, of the Constitution, as 
well as its powers over interstate and for- 
eign commerce, and its power to provide for 
the common defense. 

4. Title to reactors and other facilities 
utilizing or producing special materials is al- 
lowed to be held by the private persons who 
would be licensees. 

5. In order to encourage prospecting to in- 
crease our domestic supplies of uranium, the 
earlier provisions retaining rights to source 
materials in public lands have been elim- 
inated. 

6. Normal patent rights would be per- 
mitted in the peaceful applications of atomic 
energy. 

7. Standards for licensing are established 
in order to provide sound statutory bases 
for guidance of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in this new field. In addition, normal 
administrative procedures have been estab- 
lished as far as possible consonant with the 
requirements of secrecy in the field because 
of common defense and security. 

The criminal provisions of the present act, 
dealing with the unlawful disclosure of re- 
stricted data, have been reexamined and 
tightened. The bill proposes imposing abso- 
lute liability on those lawfully having access 
to restricted data who disclose the restricted 
data to persons not authorized to receive it. 

In addition to these matters, many items 
of organization and powers of the Commis- 
sion, of its advisory committees, and of the 
joint committee have been reexamined and 
strengthened. Wherever changes had been 
thought generally desirable, they were sug- 
gested. 

The bill introduced is, of course, subject 
to revision by the joint committee. Un- 
doubtedly it will be revised in some measure 
upon the completion of the public and execu- 
tive hearings which will be held in May. 

It is the hope of the joint committee that 
this session of Congress will see the passage 
of amendments to the Atomic Energy Act, 
which will give a material and substantive 
start in law to a new atomic industry. This 
will, it is hoped, help the peaceful uses of 
this new force to grow and flourish, both on 
the domestic scene and on the international 
scene. While assuring the common defense 
and security of the Nation, this will also 
be a tremendous force toward the future de- 
velopment of this Nation, and of its allies, 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT — DIS- 
POSAL OF FEDERALLY OWNED 
PROPERTY AT OAK RIDGE, TENN., 
AND RICHLAND, WASH. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I introduce for appropriate reference, a 
bill to facilitate the establishment of 
local self-government at the communi- 
ties of Oak Ridge, Tenn., and Richland, 
Wash., and to provide for the disposal 
of Federally owned properties at such 
communities. I ask unanimous consent 
that a statement prepared by me relat- 
ing to the bill be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
statement will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3324) to facilitate the es- 
tablishment of local self-government at 
the communities of Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
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and Richland, Wash., and to provide for 
the disposal of Federally owned prop- 
erties at such communities, introduced by 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

The statement presented by Mr. HICK- 
ENLOOPER is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HICKENLOOPER 


Mr. President, ever since the Atomic Energy 
Commission took office and assumed opera- 
tion of the vast and complex facilities of the 
wartime Manhattan Engineer District proj- 
ect, almost everyone, both within the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the cognizant com- 
mittees of Congress involved in this work, 
has recognized the anomalous position of 
the Commission in owning and operating 
sizable communities such as Oak Ridge, 
Hanford, and Los Alamos. From time to 
time, commencing as early as its report pub- 
lished in October 1949, the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy has called upon the Atomic 
Energy Commission to expedite its plans for 
divesting itself of these communities. This 
committee has been joined on numerous oc- 
casions by the appropriations committees of 
both the Senate and House in urging this 
action. 

It was obvious to all concerned that the 
man-hours and dollars expended by the 
Commission in maintaining and operating 
these communities could be more profitably 
used by the Atomic Energy Commission in 
expediting the urgent work of weapon de- 
sign and development and production. 

During the past 5 years the AEC has re- 
ported the steps which it was taking in order 
to comply with the wishes of Congress in this 
regard. It is a history full of conscientious 
effort to explore all possible solutions to this 
problem and to bring to bear upon the many 
complex factors the best talent available in 
the various fields to the end that the resi- 
dents of these communities so essential to 
the welfare of the Commission’s program 
might be adequately protected by a change 
of ownership. 

Mr. President, the Chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, Representa- 
tive STERLING COLE, of New York, and I have 
introduced an identical bill which incor- 
porates all of the features which the AEC 
and the executive department feel necessary 
to accomplish this very desirable end. It 
conforms to the requirements set out by 
the President in his budget message. It is 
the product of much labor and thought and 
contains many practical compromises to ex- 
tremely complex and difficult problems which 
arise in a change of ownership of such siz- 
able communities. 

It will be noted that the proposed legis- 
lation does not apply to Los Alamos, N. Mex. 
As rebuilding of the Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory away from the town site prog- 
resses it may be, in the very near future, 
possible to also dispose of the property of 
this community. 

The proposed bill is largely the plan rec- 
ommended by the AEC’s panel on community 
operations with some minor modifications 
resulting from further studies by the AEC 
itself. The Commission believes the bill 
represents a workable balance between sev- 
eral sometimes conflicting considerations. 
The proposed bill also strives to maintain at 
an adequate level services and conditions 
within these communities which the AEC 
considers highly necessary to attract and 
retain the kind of personnel which it needs 
at its installation. In brief the bill con- 
templates: 

1. AEC assistance to the residents in the 
establishment of local self-government. 

2. As soon as the local form of govern- 
ment for these communities has been estab- 
lished, the AEC will be prepared to transfer 
governmental responsibilities and donate 
municipal facilities to them, 
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3. Subsequent to the transfer of govern- 
mental functions to these recognized author- 
ities, the AEC will have divested itself of 
all power and responsibility over local 
decisions. 

4. Because there is an inadequate tax 
base in these single industry-type commu- 
nities, it is felt necessary to lessen the shock 
of a drastic change in operations of these 
communities by proposing a Federal contri- 
bution to maintain essential municipal 
services and operate the schools and hospi- 
tals at a reasonable level for a period of 
10 years. 

5. Single family and duplex residence 
houses will be sold at 90 percent of appraised 
value under a system of priorities which will 
give preference to present tenants and which 
will give employees of the AEC project prior 
purchasing rights over the general public. 

6. The existing tenants of commercial, 
church, and nonprofit properties will have 
a priority right to purchase at the appraised 
value. 

7. FHA or VA mortgage insurance and, if 
necessary, direct AEC mortgaging will be 
made available to purchasers of residential 
properties. There will also be included some 
measure of protection against the special 
risks of buying houses in communities such 
as these in the form of a commitment by 
AEC to relieve the purchaser of liability for 
deficiency under mortgage indebtedness if 
the level of employment at one of these 
projects falls drastically. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am sure 
identical bills have been introduced in 
the House by Representative W. STERLING 
CoLeE, chairman of the joint committee. 
I had intended and expected to intro- 
duce the bills with my statements on 
last Thursday. However, like the banks 
in the days of the depression, the Senate 
recessed on last Thursday before I had 
an opportunity to introduce them. 


FUNERAL EXPENSES OF THE LATE 
SENATOR DWIGHT GRISWOLD 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska submitted 
the following resolution (S. Res. 231), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay 
from the contingent fund of the Senate the 
actual and necessary expenses incurred by 
the committee appointed to arrange for and 
attend the funeral of Hon. Dwight Griswold, 
late a Senator from the State of Nebraska, 
on vouchers to be approved by the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 


FACILITIES FOR WATER STORAGE 
AND UTILIZATION—CHANGE OF 
REFERENCE 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill (S. 1300) to increase the limitation 
on Federal funds which may be used 
with respect to any one project under 
the provisions of the act to promote 
conservation in the arid and semiarid 
areas of the United States by aiding in 
the development of facilities for water 
storage and utilization, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, be referred, instead, to 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. This bill relates to water con- 
servation activities of the Department of 
Agriculture. Furthermore, it is similar 
in nature to another bill (S. 1727) to 
increase and revise the limitation on aid 
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available under the provisions of the act 
to promote conservation in the arid and 
semiarid areas of the United States by 
aiding in the development of facilities 
for water storage and utilization, which 
was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, and the two bills 
should be considered together by that 
committee. The junior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], author of 
Senate bill 1300 also has requested this 
change in reference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS 
TUESDAY ON WIRETAP LEGISLA- 
TION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I desire 
to announce to the Senate that tomor- 
row, Tuesday, April 20, there will be an 
open hearing at 10 a. m., in room 424 of 
the Senate Office Building, on the subject 
of various alternative proposals dealing 
with admissibility of wiretap evidence in 
Federal courts and related phases. 

Among the bills to be considered are 
H. R. 8649, as approved by the House of 
Representatives; S. 3229, introduced by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 

2vada [Mr. McCarran]; S. 2753, spon- 
sored by the junior Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Porrer]; and S. 832, which I 
personally had introduced more than a 
year ago principally for the purpose of 
having this vital issue thoroughly de- 
bated and expedited. 

I know how busy my senatorial col- 
leagues are, but I cordially wish to invite 
them to sit in, if possible, with our sub- 
committee in order that they may hear 
the expert testimony at first hand. 

Our initial witness will be the Attorney 
General of the United States, the Honor- 
able Herbert Brownell. 

Next week we will hear from Senate 
and House sponsors of the various bills, 
from the representatives of the various 
Government security and intelligence 
agencies, and from private individuals 
and organizations. 

The committee is interested in obtain- 
ing the most expert testimony on this 
momentous subject. 

It is an issue of the most significant 
proportions in terms of the national se- 
curity of our country and its self- 
preservation from those who would de- 
stroy it from without and within. 

It is an issue of deep significance in 
terms of the United States Constitution 
and the American way of life. 

It is an issue which should, and will, 
I trust, be brought to the Senate floor 
after thorough subcommittee and full 
committee consideration, where all of its 
many ramifications may be brought to 
the attention of the American people. 


REQUEST FOR SENATE MAJORITY 
POLICY COMMITTEE SCHEDUL- 
ING OF H. R. 116, THE CHURCH- 
WILEY BILL 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the cal- 

endar is scheduled to be called today on 

@ number of relatively minor bills. 
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One of these bills, H. R. 116, had been 
personally reported by myself on April 
14, with Senate Report 1209, and is on 
the calendar as order No. 1205. 

The purpose of the bill is simply to 
amend title 18 of the United States Code 
so as to prohibit the transportation of 
fireworks into any State in which the 
sale or use of such fireworks is prohib- 
ited. 

I understand that some objections 
have aiready been received against the 
bill and that, accordingly, there is no 
chance of its passage today. This is 
indeed sad news. Every passing day 
means that more American youngsters 
will be given these lethal instruments, 
which have already caused such a ter- 
rible toll throughout our Nation. 

I fully respect the right of Senators 
to object to this, or any other, piece of 
proposed legislation. I feel sure that 
they do so in accordance with what they 
feel to be the public interest. I dis- 
agree with them absolutely, however. 


CIVIC GROUPS UNANIMOUSLY FOR BILL 


And so does every parent-teacher 
group in the United States, every patri- 
otic group, medical group, municipal 
group, blindness-prevention group, and 
every other civic organization which has 
looked into this legislation. 

Today is April 19. In a little over 2 
months we will celebrate another July 
4. We will do so in the ghastly fashion 
of permitting the blinding of the eyes 
of little children, the loss of their fingers, 
hands, and limbs, the burning of their 
bodies, scarring them for life, and shock- 
ing them. 

I say there is absolutely no excuse for 
this slaughter of our children. There is 
no reason why the right of the States 
to prevent this slaughter should be sabo- 
taged by the shipment of bootleg fire- 
works inside their borders. 

I presume that the lobbyists who have 
been so busily at work week after week 
and month after month, in order to pro- 
tect the interests of a small number of 
fireworks manufacturers, are already 
celebrating victory. 

I presume they think that they can en- 
courage objections to be filed against 
this proposed legislation on the Consent 
Calendar—week after week until the 
July 4 slaughter takes place once again. 
But they have another guess coming. 


REQUEST TO POLICY COMMITTEE 


I have written today to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Senate majority 
policy committee, asking the oppor- 
tunity to be heard to urge that H. R. 116 
receive time very shortly on the Senate 
schedule for final debate. It is my earn- 
est hope that the policy committee will 
comply promptly with my request. 
Every day, manufacturers are rushing 
as many of these lethal instruments as 
they can to our children. Each passing 
day means that some more youngsters 
have been given the opportunity to blind 
themselves for life. 

YEA-AND-NAY VOTE PLANNED 

I want to serve notice, moreover, as I 
served notice in the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, that when this issue does 
come up for a final vote, I am going to 
ask for a yea-and-nay vote. 
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Let those Senators, if there be any, 
who favor of giving little children the 
opportunity to blind themselves, vote 
publicly against this measure. Let those 
Senators who are in favor of protecting 
our children vote for it. 

Let me say that I do not dispute that 
there may be technical reasons why some 
Senators oppose this bill, because I know 
that, after all, my colleagues are moti- 
vated by the same humanitarian inter- 
ests as Iam, 

If they do have technical reservations 
in mind, we can settle them, if necessary, 
by prompt debate on the Senate floor. 
This, I trust, will be done. The alterna- 
tive is tragedy in countless more Amer- 
ican homes. 

I send to the desk certain messages 
which I have received on behalf of the 
Church-Wiley bill. I ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the body 
of the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the messages 
were ordered to be printed in the Ro- 
ORD, as follows: 


° Mapnıison, Wis., April 15, 1954. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Chambers, Washington, D. C.: 
We are deeply grateful for your untiring 
efforts to protect our youngsters from need- 
less maiming by fireworks and join with you 
in the conviction that S. 2245 must receive 
favorable action on Monday. Best wishes for 
a happy Easter. 
Mrs. GLENN F. OLWELL, 
Legislative Chairman, Wisconsin 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


Madison, WIs., April 15, 1954. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Chambers, Washington, D. C.: 
The Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers heartily endorses and most sin- 
cerely appreciates your splendid work on 
Federal fireworks control. Passage of S. 2245 
on Monday is imperative if our children are 
to be protected. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs, GEORGE STEINMET, 
President. 


NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION 
ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, Mass., April 15, 1954. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: We have just learned 
of the favorable action of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee relative to S. 2245 (H. R. 
116) and I cannot let the occasion pass with- 
out expressing to you our keen appreciation 
of your untiring efforts in support of this 
important and desirable piece of legislation. 
We are all well aware of how hard you have 
worked to develop Judiciary Committee sup- 
port for this bill, and you are certainly 
entitled to the gratitude of public safety and 
fire officials as well as parents throughout 
this country. 

Sincerely yours, 
PERCY BuGBEE, 
General Manager. 


MARYLAND SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS, 
Baltimore, Md., April 14, 1954. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: We are indeed 
pleased to hear that H. R. 116, which would 
prohibit the interstate shipment of fireworks 
in violation of State laws, has been voted 
upon favorably by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
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mittee. We are urging your support of this 
important legislation when it is brought on 
the floor of the Senate. 

The Maryland Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, and other organizations in- 
terested in the sight and safety of Maryland 
children, fought for 8 years to secure the 
passage in 1941 of the present Maryland law 
prohibiting the promiscuous sale and use of 
fireworks in this State. It is a good law, but 
it has been undermined by lack of Federal 
legislation such as H. R. 116. 

We earnestly request that you work for the 

of this needed legislation. Your 
cooperation will be a real contribution to 
saving sight. 
Very truly yours, 
Mrs. EDYTHE K. Moore, 
Executive Secretary. 


— 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS, 
New York, N. F., April 16, 1954. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: It is indeed good to 
know that the Committee on the Judiciary 
has reported out favorably H. R. 116 with 
amendments. 

The national society is deeply apprecia- 
tive of your interest in this important legis- 
lation. We hope very much that the bill 
will be approved by the Senate on a unani- 
mous-consent basis. 

With many thanks again for your help in 
the prevention of blindness. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN M. Foote, M. D., 
Executive Director. 


WHITE MAN FOLLY AND INDIAN 
WISDOM 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, the 
spring issue of American Heritage, a 
magazine devoted to the interesting lore 
of our country, and which should be read 
by every American, contains a very in- 
teresting story relative to an essay won 
by an Indian. The article in the Heri- 
tage is as follows: 

From Knoxville, Tenn., comes word of a 
Cherokee Indian boy who entered an essay 
contest based upon two pictures—one of a 
dilapidated house and the other of a washed- 
out field. He won with the following: 

“Both pictures show white man crazy. 
Make big tepee. Plow hills. Water wash. 
Wind blow. Soil, grass all gone. House rots 
down. No hog. No corn. No potato. No 
cow. No pony. Squaw gone with papoose. 

“Indian no plow land. Keep grass. Cow 
eat grass. Indian drink health-giving milk. 
Buffalo eat grass. Indian eat buffalo. Hide 
make tepee. Moccasins too. Indian no make 
terrace. No build dam. No hunt job. No 
hitch-hike. No shoot pig. Great Spirit 
makes water. Also sunshine. Indian no 
waste anything. Indian no go on relief. 
White man heap crazy.” 


SURPLUS FOOD FOR NEEDY 
AMERICANS 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, on 
March 4 I obtained the Senate’s permis- 
sion to place in the Recorp copies of a 
number of letters which I had received 
relating to my efforts to stimulate action 
by the administration to develop a sys- 
tem of disposal of surplus goods in Gov- 
ernment stocks to those of our citizens 
most in need of more adequate diet, espe- 
cially the unemployed and elderly per- 
sons dependent on meager pensions and 
retirement benefits, 
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At that time I had not yet received a 
reply from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare in response to the 
identical letter I had addressed on 
February 3 to the heads of this Depart- 
ment and the Departments of Agricul- 
ture and Labor. On March 8 I finally 
did receive a reply from the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
most significant statement in which 
reads in part: “We are not in a position 
at this time to assist you in the formu- 
lation of a legislative proposal.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of this letter be printed in the body 
of the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, March 5, 1954. 

Hon. Guy M. GILLETTE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR GILLETTE; This is in reply to 
your letter of February 3 and your tele- 
gram of February 13, 1954, requesting the 
assignment of qualified staff experts of this 
Department to work with you and your staff 
in the development of legislation for the do- 
mestic disposal of surplus food to benefi- 
ciaries of old-age and survivors insurance, 
old-age assistance, and unemployment com- 
pensation programs. 

We are, of course, aware of and in full ac- 
cord with the President’s objective, expressed 
in his message of January 11, to insulate farm 
commodity surpluses from the commercial 
markets, and to use them in constructive 
ways some of which are already specified in 
existing law. 

We understand that the Department of 
Agriculture, which has primary responsibil- 
ity in this field within the executive branch, 
has been studying various proposals for fur- 
ther legislation on this subject and has been 
engaged in discussions with members and 
staff of the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry in that connection. This De- 
partment, as you know, has a request from 
the committee for an expression of its views 
on S. 2550. 

In addition, as you are probably aware, the 
President has appointed an interdepart- 
mental committee consisting of the repre- 
senatives of a number of executive depart- 
ments and the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration, in connection with the surplus food 
problem, and his appointed Mr. Clarence 
Francis as a consultant to advise this inter- 
departmental committee. 

Since, as I have stated, the basic policy 
questions involved are primarily in the area 
of concern of another department of the 
executive branch, and since the interdepart- 
mental committee has been created specifi- 
cally to deal with this problem, we are not in 
a position at this time to assist you in the 
formulation of a legislative proposal. 

If, even though the interdepartmental 
committee has been created, you intend to 
proceed with the formulation of a legisla- 
tive proposal, we stand ready to give tech- 
nical information on those particular aspects 
of such a proposal which directly affect the 
programs administered by this Department. 
For the purpose of seeking this technical 
advice, please feel free to call upon the Com- 
missioner of Social Security. 

Sincerely yours, 
OveTa CULP HOBBY, 
Secretary. 


BUILDING PROSPECTS IN THE 
UPPER MIDWEST DURING 1954 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, opti- 
mism is replacing pessimism in our na- 
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tional economic structure. Those eco- 
nomic pessimists who have been whis- 
tling in the dark are beginning to see pe- 
riods of light in an economic structure 
that bids to be second only to the year 
1953, at which time we had our greatest 
gross national production. 

Let us look at some of the facts. Con- 
struction expenditures for the first quar- 
ter of 1954, which have just been re- 
leased, set a new record for the first 
quarter of the year. Total construction 
for the first quarter of 1954 was esti- 
mated at $7.3 billion, and on this basis, 
the estimated construction for the year 
will be $36.1 billion, or $2.1 billion more 
than last year 1953. 

This overall construction program was 
not limited to any one phase, but showed 
gains in private housing, public utility 
construction and highway work. 

These construction figures are most 
encouraging in view of the fact that new 
construction from Federal spending was 
down during the first quarter of this 
year 17 percent as compared with the 
same quarter in 1953. 

There has been much discussion as to 
the effect a reduction of agricultural in- 
come would have on construction on the 
farm. 

In a recent survey of building pros- 
pects, questionnaires were mailed to 1,712 
lumber dealers in Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, and South Dakota in March 1954. 
Six hundred and twenty-one replies had 
been received up to March 19. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
report placed in the record as a part of 
my remarks, and also an Associated 
Press dispatch giving a report of the F. 
W. Dodge Corp., construction news and 
marketing specialists, in regard to future 
contracts. 

There being no objection, the report 
and dispatch were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

MAIL Survey or BUILDING PROSPECTS IN THE 
UPPER MIDWEST DURING 1954 

Questionnaires mailed to 1,712 lumber 
dealers in Minnesota, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota on March 10, 1954. 

Six hundred and twenty-one replies re- 
ceived to March 19, 1954. 

Thirty-six and three-tenths percent return. 

The question: How does the interest in 
building activity on the farm compare with 
last year at this time in the following cate- 
gories? 


Please check one 


Less 


Greater| Same 


Planning to— Percent | Percent | Percent 
3 46.2 24.3 


Build new homes . 25. * 
Remodel homes 35.9 45,9 12.6 
Build corn cribs, gran- 

6 ——— A. 3 48.0 20.1 
Build poultry houses, 

ers houses 44.3 40.3 10.3 
Build dairy barns 20.1 39.8 29.0 
Build machine sheds, 

garages - 40. 6 43. 6 12.4 
Paint farm buildings and 

Oe et en 25.9 51.9 9.3 


Nore.—Percentages across do not add up to 100 as 
some dealers felt it was too early to make predictions in 
certain categories of their trade. 

82 percent say the same or greater than last year. 


CONTRACT AWARDS ATTAINED NEW PEAK IN 
MARCH 
NEw ] Tonk, April 10.—F. W. Dodge Corp., 
construction news and marketing specialists, 
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reported today that contract awards in March 
for future construction in the 37 States east 
of the Rockies smashed all records. 

The total was $1,527,517,000, up 25 percent 
over February and 13 percent over March, 
1953, the highest previous March in the his- 
tory of the Dodge reports. 

By classifications, the report gave these fig- 
ures: 

Nonresidential: $532,060,000, up 14 percent 
over February and 18 percent over March 
1953; residential: $667,737,000, up 31 percent 
over February and 10 percent over March 
1953; public works and utilities: $327,720,- 
000, up 34 percent over February and 12 per- 
cent over March 1953. 


THE USE OF CERTAIN WITNESSES 
BY THE JUSTICE DEPARTMENT 
AND CONGRESSIONAL INVESTI- 
GATING COMMITTEES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp what in my opin- 
ion is a very disturbing article. It ap- 
pears in this morning’s Washington 
Post and Times Herald. The article, 
written by the Alsop brothers, is enti- 
tled The Powerful Imaginer.” 

I am so convinced of the carefulness 
of these journalists that I am satisfied 
they would not publish the article if it 
were not based on a considerable amount 
of research and study of the record with 
regard to the Communist referred to in 
the article, who is being used by the De- 
partment of Justice and by some con- 
gressional committees as a professional 
witness. He is Mr. Paul Crouch. 

If only a small percentage of what the 
Alsop brothers have to say about Mr. 
Crouch is true—and I am satisfied that 
all of it is undoubtedly true—the State 
Department ought to be ashamed of it- 
self for using such a professional wit- 
ness. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE POWERFUL IMAGINER 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 

Just what sort of witness is being used 
by the Justice Department and the congres- 
sional investigating committees to attack 
the loyalty of citizens of this Republic? 
The question is sharply posed by the case of 
Paul Crouch, 

Crouch is an ex-Communist informer who 
gets $25 per diem from the Justice Depart- 
ment when he is doing his stuff. Since he 
describes himself as “employed by the Gov- 
ernment,” being an informer seems to be 
his main source of income. He is the man 
who has made the most serious charges 
against Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, both to 
the Justice Department and to Senator Jo- 
SEPH R. McCarTHy and his fellow investi- 
gators. 

Now consider the following testimony that 
was once given by Crouch himself, under 
oath, concerning an untruthful letter he 
had written about an associate: “I am in 
the habit,” said Crouch to the court, “of 
writing letters to my friends and imaginary 
persons, sometimes to kings and other for- 
eign persons, in which I place myself in an 
imaginary position. I do that to develop 
my imaginary powers. That is why this let- 
ter is semifiction. Part of it is true and 
part of it is not.” 

The imaginative letterwriter, who has now 
become the professional testifier, was born 
51 years ago on a North Carolina farm, He 
was clearly an infant prodigy, with access 
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to a library without known parallel in the 
rustic South of that simple and remote 
period. 

“Prior to the age of 12,” he once told the 
Subversive Activities Control Board, “I had 
been reading the Communist Manifesto, 
Value, Price, and Profit; Wage, Labor, and 
Capital; as well as popular Socialist papers.“ 
Then he put away such childish things, 
“After the age of 12,” he loftily explained, 
he “proceeded to more serious works,“ which 
led him eventually into the Communist 
Party. 

In 1925, when he was an enlisted man 
in the United States Army in Hawali, Crouch 
was tried for seeking to form a secret revo- 
lutionary organization. It was in this trial 
that the imaginative letter cropped up. 
Crouch was convicted, sentenced, and served 
about 3 years in Alcatraz as a military pris- 
oner. In the face of these facts, Crouch 
has complained strongly about being called 
an ex-convict. Call him, then, what you 
will. 

On emerging from Alcatraz, he became 
a professional Communist functionary. He 
remained in the party until some time in 
the forties. Just when he finally broke with 
the party is not clear; but he has testified 
that he discussed communism at length with 
an FBI agent in 1946 in Brownsville, Tex. 

Under oath, Crouch stated that his his- 
toric interview with the FBI man took place 
in the presence of County Judge Oscar B. 
Dancy, who was, he said warmly, his per- 
sonal friend from his home county. Judge 
Dancy has now told these reporters for the 
record that this story is simply not true— 
as far as he knows he never saw Crouch in 
his life. 

Crouch has been telling his story a long 
time now, and thus has given the opportunity 
for an astonishing number of interesting 
variations. He has, for example, given six 
quite different and conflicting accounts of 
his attendance at meetings of the Commu- 
nist Party Central Committee. 

Again he has represented himself at one 
time as building “a vast apparatus in the 
Armed Forces of the United States,” and at 
another time as supervising another appara- 
tus “for the purpose of supplying the Soviet 
Union with information regarding scientific 
experiments * * * at the University of Cal- 
ifornia.” But on a third occasion he has 
sworn that he only interested himself in bar- 
room talk. And when he made his fourth 
try he said flatly that he “did not obtain 
any military secrets from this country.” 

Rather more than a year ago these report- 
ers described how Crouch had sworn he met 
an accused Government official and discussed 
communism with him in the presence of a 
third party. The third party had branded 
Crouch's story as untrue with the same fine 
lack of hesitation shown by Judge Dancy. It 
was suggested that this kind of hired in- 
former was at the very best a dubious invest- 
ment for the United States Government. 

It has been more recently shown in this 
space that Crouch swore he joined with Dr. 
Oppenheimer and Dr. Joseph Weinberg in a 
Communist meeting at the Oppenheimer 
house in Berkeley, Calif. On the date Crouch 
gave, all the evidence indicates Oppenheimer 
had left Berkeley for a long holiday in New 
Mexico, and that Weinberg was also about 
500 miles away. It was further shown that 
this marked peculiarity in Crouch's evidence 
apparently struck the officials of the Justice 
Department. At any rate, the Department 
did not ask Crouch to testify on this vital 
point when the Weinberg case came to public 
trial. 

There was a minor error in this last re- 
port—the date of the alleged Communist 
meeting in the Oppenheimer house should 
have been given as 1941 rather than 1945. 
But the transposition of numerals does not 
affect the enormously grave issue that is 
raised by this instance and others like it. 
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Judge Dancy has plainly accused Crouch 
of untruths, and so has at least one other 
competent witness. No man in his senses 
can read Crouch’s multitudinous, widely 
various, and often highly peculiar accounts 
of his own past and conclude that this man 
is a witness to be relied on. 

One of McCartTHuy’s public lickspittles has 
recently declared that it is a mark of left- 
ism to publish the facts about such men as 
Crouch, Surely we have reached a very 
strange pass, when it is leftism instead of 
good Americanism to point out that the Gov- 
ernment has a duty to investigate the reli- 
ability of the informers it hires. If we must 
have informers in America, let them at least 
be men who tell their stories in a way that 
carries a little conviction. 


LIBERALIZATION OF SOCIAL- 
SECURITY LAW 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
want to bring to the attention of the Sen- 
ate and to the attention of the Senate 
Finance Committee the results of a vote 
recently sponsored by the Minnesota Bar 
Association on the question whether law- 
yers should be included in the social- 
security system. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle from the St. Paul Pioneer-Dispatch 
reporting the vote of 8 to 1 in favor of 
social-security provisions for attorneys 
be printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Lawyers SEEK SOCIAL SECURITY 


Minnesota lawyers by a vote of 8 to 1 favor 
inclusion in the social-security system on 
either a voluntary or compulsory basis. 

The Minnesota Bar Association made pub- 
lic the results today of a statewide poll of its 
members, conducted to learn whether Minne- 
sota lawyers are in favor of a bill now pend- 
ing in Congress which would blanket in other 
professional persons not covered by social 
security. 

At present, lawyers and other professional 
persons are not covered by social security. 
They also are prohibited from establishing 
tax-deferred pension plans for themselves. 

Results of the poll were explained by Wal- 
ter J. Wheeler, Minneapolis attorney and 
chairman of the bar association committee 
which conducted the poll. 

Mr. Wheeler said the poll indicates that 
although a majority of Minnesota lawyers 
would accept the extension of social security 
to include their profession, 3 out of 8 law- 
yers would prefer that social security be 
extended to them on a voluntary basis. 


CONFIRMATION OF CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS 


Mr.SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
understand that morning business has 
been completed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. So 
far as the Chair can determine, morn- 
ing business has been completed. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
under the unanimous-consent agreement 
previously entered, we are to have a call 
of the Unanimous Consent Calendar, 
Before proceeding to it, Mr. President, 
and after having conferred with the act- 
ing minority leader, I now ask unanimous 
consent that, as in executive session, the 
Senate proceed to consider the nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar, be- 
ginning with the new reports, to which 
I understand there is no objection. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, which were 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As in 
executive session, the clerk will proceed 
to state the nominations appearing on 
the Executive Calendar under the head- 
ing, “New Reports.” 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Laurence Ballard Robbins, of Illinois, 
to be Administrator of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Thomas Potter Pike, of California, to 
be Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Wilbur Marion Brucker, of Michigan, 
to be General Counsel of the Department 
of Defense. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


IN THE NAVY OR IN THE MARINE 
CORPS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy or in 
the Marine Corps. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
Iask unanimous consent that these nom- 
inations be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
firmed en bloc. 

. Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Pres- 
ident be immediately notified of all nom- 
inations confirmed today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


PROCEDURE ON QUORUM CALLS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
as in legislative session, I now suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
absence of a quorum having been sug- 
gested, the clerk will call the roll. 

ies Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. War- 
Kins in the chair). Is there objection? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall not 
object—I wish to announce that I think 
this particular parliamentary procedure 
is being overdone. If a count were made 
of the number of times it has been used 
in recent weeks, I think it would be 
found—and I believe this to be an under- 
statement—that at least three times a 
week, on the average, and some weeks 
more often—we rush out of committee 
from our offices, or from conferences, 
to the floor of the Senate to answer a 
quorum call, only to find, after reach- 
ing the Chamber, that the order for the 
quorum call has been rescinded. 

I do not think it is fair to the Senate 
as a whole to follow that parliamentary 
practice. I do not object at this time, 
but reserve the right to object in the 
future, and I undoubtedly shall do so. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I think there is very considerable merit 
in what the Senator has said. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Massachusetts? The Chair hears 
none, and the order for the quorum call 
is rescinded. 


THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursu- 
ant to the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment heretofore entered into, the call 
of the calendar for the consideration of 
measures to which there is no objection 
is next in order, beginning at the point 
where the previous call of the calendar 
was concluded. 

The Secretary will call the first bill on 
the calendar. 


HOSPITALIZATION AND TREATMENT 
OF MEMBERS OF THE COAST 
GUARD AND THEIR DEPENDENTS 


The bill (S. 3255) to provide for the 
hospitalization and treatment of mem- 
bers of the Coast Guard and their de- 
pendents in hospitals and other medical 
facilities of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes, was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That chapter 13 of title 
14 of the United States Code is amended 
by— 

va) inserting at the end of the analysis 
thereto the following: 


“510. Hospitalization and medical, surgical, 
and dental care in hospitals and 
other medical facilities of the Armed 
Forces.”; 


and 
(b) inserting, immediately after section 
509 thereof, the following new section: 


“Sec. 510, Hospitalization and medical, surgi- 
cal, and dental care in hospitals 
and other medical facilities of 
the Armed Forces. 


“(a) Under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Secretary of De- 
fense shall jointly prescribe, commissioned 
officers, chief warrant officers, warrant offi- 
cers, cadets, and enlisted personnel of the 
Regular Coast Guard, including those on 
shore duty and those on detached duty, 
whether on active duty or retired, and Regu- 
lar and temporary members of the United 
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States Coast Guard Reserve when on active 
duty or when retired for disability, shall be 
eligible for hospitalization and to receive 
medical, surgical, and dental treatment at 
hospitals and other medical facilities of the 
Armed Forces in the same manner, to the 
same extent, and under the same conditions 
as personnel of like class of such Armed 
Forces receive such hospitalization and 
treatment. 

“(b) Under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Secretary of De- 
fense shall jointly prescribe, dependents of 
members of the Coast Guard of the classes 
specified in subsection (a) of this section 
shall be eligible for hosptialization and to 
receive medical, surgical, and dental treat- 
ment at hospitals and other medical facilities 
of the Armed Forces in the same manner, to 
the same extent, and under the same condi- 
tions as dependents of personnel of such 
Armed Forces of like class are entitled by law 
or regulation to receive such hospitalization 
or treatment. 

„(e) No hospitalization or treatment un- 
der this section shall be accorded to any in- 
dividual if such hospitalization or treatment 
is available to that individual at any medi- 
cal facility of the Public Health Service un- 
der section 326 of the Public Health Service 
Act.“ 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point a statement 
which I prepared on Senate bill 3255. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HENDRICKSON 


This bill, S. 3255, comes about because 
of a bill, S. 33, introduced by the senior 
Senator from Nevada and on which the senior 
Senator from Nevada made a specific request 
for hearings. The bill, as reported by the 
Committee on Armed Services, carries for- 
ward completely the proposals originated by 
the senior Senator from Nevada, but the sub- 
committee, which considered the bill and of 
which the junior Senator from New Jersey 
happened to be chairman, reported a clean 
bill because of the feeling that the original 
language in S. 33 would not have achieved 
the objective which the testimony warranted 
and which we felt sure was desired by the 
author of that bill. 

The problem is simply this: Under exist- 
ing law, members of the Coast Guard and 
their dependents receive medical care from 
the United States Public Health Service, 
This arrangement is highly satisfactory, of 
course, so long as Public Health Service facil- 
ities are available. 

However, Coast Guard personnel are sta- 
tioned at the present time in numerous 
locations at which there are no Public Health 
Service facilities available, but at which 
hospitals and dispensaries operated by the 
Armed Forces are available. 

Under existing law, active duty Coast 
Guard personnel can be hospitalized, on a 
reimbursable basis, in these Armed Forces 
installations according to the same routine 
that permits an Army man, for example, to 
be sent to a Navy hospital. 

Insofar as the Coast Guard dependents are 
concerned, the situation is quite different. 
Dependents of service personnel may receive 
medical care, on a space-available basis, at 
service hospitals. Coast Guard dependents, 
stationed in the same area, may not receive 
such hospitalization. 

This is an obvious inequity, which was 
clearly shown by the testimony concerning 
the situation in Hawaii. Dependents of 
Army, Navy, and Air Force personnel may 
use the facilities of the Trippler General 
Hospital on a space-available basis. Coast 
Guard dependents whose husbands are on 
duty in that area with air-sea rescue units 
may not utilize the Trippler Hospital. 
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The bill proposes that Coast Guard de- 
pendents may—and only to the same extent 
as dependents of personnel of the military 
service—be cared for in service hospitals 
when Public Health Service facilities are not 
available. 

It is our feeling that this bill does not 
involve any additional commitments for 
medical care. The care given to all depend- 
ents is on a space-available basis. What the 
bill does is simply to spread this care, per- 
haps a little thinner, but to correct an in- 
equity which has caused understandable 
dissatisfaction. 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF THE 
VETERINARY CORPS 


The bill (S. 932) to equalize the treat- 
ment accorded to commissioned officers 
of the Veterinary Corps with that ac- 
corded to commissioned officers of other 
corps of the Army Medical Service, and 
for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, will the author of 
the bill give an explanation of it, par- 
ticularly addressing himself to the ques- 
tion of why treatment should be accorded 
to veterinarians over and above that 
accorded other persons who have similar 
technical training? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I shall be glad 
to give an explanation. This bill pro- 
poses to give to commissioned officers 
newly appointed in the lowest grade in 
the Veterinary Corps the same scale of 
constructive service credit as is given to 
newly appointed officers in the other 
branches of the Medical Department. 

Under existing law young officers com- 
ing into the Veterinary Corps at the bot- 
tom are commissioned as second lieuten- 
ants, with 2 years of constructive service 
to compensate for time spent in profes- 
sional training. Physicians appointed 
in the Medical Corps, however, are com- 
missioned as first lieutenants, with 4 
years of constructive credit. 

These scales were adopted in 1947 and 
written into the Officer Personnel Act. 
They were undoubtedly fair and reason- 
able at the time that the act was passed 
7 years ago. 

In the meantime, however, the educa- 
tional requirements for veterinary offi- 
cers have increased to a point where, in- 
stead of a 2-year initial credit, there is 
considerable evidence to support a 3-year 
credit, with original appointment in the 
grade of first lieutenant instead of sec- 
ond lieutenant, 

S. 932 takes cognizance of that situa- 
tion and rectifies what the subcommittee 
feels is an inequity. 

No retroactive pay or benefits are in- 
volved and no readjustments in grade 
structure. 

A subcommittee, of which the junior 
Senator from New Jersey was chairman, 
heard complete testimony from the De- 
fense Department. It should be 
pointed out, Mr. President, that the De- 
fense Department spokesman on per- 
sonnel policy matters opposed the bill, 
on the grounds that educational require- 
ments have risen in other fields, but have 
not been taken cognizance of by giving 
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constructive credit to such persons as 
engineers, for example. The spokesman 
on professional policy for the Medical 
Department favored the legislation, on 
the basis primarily that the inequity as 
between the officers of the various 
branches of the Medical Department is 
much more clear cut than is the case 
when one considers all types of profes- 
sions and scientific specialties, 

The Armed Services Committee con- 
curs in the latter view, feeling that this 
is a very minor problem, insofar as num- 
bers are concerned—lI believe there are 
only about 110 or 112 regular veterinary 
officers—and there is no sound reason 
why remedial action in this specific field 
should not be taken. 

I may say to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee that the equities are certainly on 
the side of this proposed legislation so 
far as the Committee on Armed Services 
is concerned. The bill was reported 
unanimously by the committee. 

Mr. GORE. In the first place, I do 
not know why the Armed Forces need so 
many veterinarians. That, however, is 
foreign to the consideration of the pend- 
ing bill and to the question which I 
raised. I am not unsympathetic with a 
reclassification of veterinarians, because 
the length of time required for a college 
training in that profession has been in- 
creased. 

However, the Secretary of the Army 
points out that men in combat units have 
also had training beyond 4 years of col- 
lege. Engineers in electronics, histo- 
rians, and men in other technical fields 
require the same training. Some of them 
hold masters degrees, which require 6 
years to acquire. Some of them hold 
doctorates. 

By correcting one alleged inequity, 
would not the Senator’s bill create more 
inequities? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. No; I think not. 
I believe that we must start correcting 
the inequities at some point. This is a 
start in the right direction. I grant that 
the situation which the Senator from 
Tennessee describes—with reference to 
engineers, for example—does present a 
problem; but I believe that we must move 
forward, and this is a step forward in 
the field of classification. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 932) 
to equalize the treatment accorded to 
commissioned officers of the Veterinary 
Corps with that accorded to commis- 
sioned officers of other corps of the Army 
Medical Service, and for other purposes 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services with an 
amendment, on page 2, after line 19, 
insert: 

(d) Each person appointed and commis- 
sioned an officer of the Veterinary Corps sub- 
sequent to December 31, 1947, who, at time of 
appointment, was credited with less than 
3 years’ service under the second sentence 
of subsection 506 (c) of the Officer Person- 
nel Act of 1947, shall, for promotion, seniority, 
and promotion-list-position purposes, be 
credited as of the date of appointment with 
3 years’ service: Provided, That no back pay 
or allowances shall be held to have accrued 
as the result of the enactment of this subsec- 
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tion for any period prior to the date of en- 
actment thereof. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the first pro- 
viso contained in numbered paragraph (1) 
of subsection 505 (b) of the Officer Person- 
nel Act of 1947 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “Provided, That in the Medical Corps, 
Dental Corps, Veterinary Corps, and chap- 
lains promotion lists there shall be no sec- 
ond lieutenants, and the numbers author- 
ized in the grade of first lieutenant in such 
promotion lists shall be all those not author- 
ized in higher grades: 

(b) The third clause of the second sen- 
tence of subsection 506 (c) of such act is 
amended to read as follows: “each person 
appointed and commissioned an officer of 
the Veterinary Corps shall, at the time of 
appointment, be credited with an amount of 
service equal to 3 years; “. 

(c) The third sentence of subsection 506 
(g) of such act is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “Effective December 31, 1947, each 
commissioned officer of the Medical Corps 
who on that date has less than 4 years’ 
service credit, each commissioned officer of 
the Dental Corps, each Regular Army chap- 
lain, each commissioned officer of the Judge 
Advocate General’s Department, and each 
commissioned officer of the Veterinary Corps, 
who as of that date had less than 3 years’ 
service credit, shall, for promotion, seniority, 
and promotion-list-position purposes, be 
credited as of that date with 4 years’ service 
and 3 years’ service, respectively.” 

(d) Each person appointed and commis- 
sioned an officer of the Veterinary Corps sub- 
sequent to December 31, 1947, who, at time 
of appointment, was credited with less than 
3 years’ service under the second sentence of 
subsection 506 (c) of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947, shall, for promotion, seniority, 
and promotion-list-position purposes, be 
credited as of the date of appointment with 
3 years’ service: Provided, That no back pay 
or allowances shall be held to have accrued 
as the result of the enactment of this sub- 
section for any period prior to the date of en- 
actment thereof, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN REAL 
PROPERTY TO THE CITY OF ST. 
JOSEPH, MICH. 


The bill (H. R. 7402) to provide for 
the conveyance of certain real property 
to the city of St. Joseph, Mich., was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? ‘ 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to extend my sincere compliments to 
both the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Portrer] and to the city of St. Joseph, 
Mich., for presenting us with a bill 
whereby the city of St. Joseph offers to 
pay compensation for the property in- 
volved. It illustrates the sound prin- 
ciple which I believe to be so important 
in these transactions. I am glad to find 
bills coming to the floor of the Senate 
with that principle included. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. 
R. 7402) to provide for the conveyance 
of certain real property to the city of 
St. Joseph, Mich., was considered, or- 
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dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 42) to provide for attor- 
neys’ liens in proceedings before the 
courts or other departments and agencies 
of the United States was announced as 
next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The bill will be passed 
over. 

Mr. LANGER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
we may return to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1152, S. 42. When the 
bill was previously called, my attention 
was momentarily diverted. I desired to 
object to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1152, S. 42. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
already has been passed over. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I had asked 
that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
was previously passed over, after objec- 
tion had been made by the Senator from 
New Jersey. 


SZYGA (SAUL) MORGENSTERN 


The bill (S. 278) for the relief of Szyga 
(Saul) Morgenstern was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Szyga (Saul) Morgenstern shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


FELICITOS VALERINA MARGARET 
HAUKE 


The bill (S. 445) for the relief of Felici- 
tos Valerina Margaret Hauke was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Felicitos Valerina Margaret Hauke, the 
fiance of Cpl. Cecil Verne Bledsoe, RA- 
19333627, a citizen of the United States, shall 
be eligible for a visa as a nonimmigrant tem- 
porary visitor for a period of 3 months: 
Provided, That the administrative author- 
ities find that the said Felicitos Valerina 
Margaret Hauke is coming to the United 
States with a bona fide intention of being 
married to the said Cpl. Cecil Verne Bledsoe, 
RA-19333627, and that she is found otherwise 
admissible under the immigration laws. In 
the event the marriage between the above- 
mamed persons does not occur within 3 
months after the entry of the said Felicitos 
Valerina Margaret Hauke, she shall be re- 
quired to depart from the United States and 
upon failure to do so shall be deported in 
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accordance with the provisions of sections 
241 and 242 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. In the event that the mar- 
riage between the above persons shall occur 
within 3 months after the entry of the said 
Felicitos Valerina Margaret Hauke, the At- 
torney General is authorized and directed to 
record the lawful admission for permanent 
residence of the said Felicitos Valerina Mar- 
garet Hauke as of the date of the payment 
by her of the required visa fee. 


WONG YOU HENN 


The bill (S. 579) for the relief of Wong 
You Henn was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Wong You Henn shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


FRANK BASTINELLE 


The bill (S. 757) for the relief of 
Frank Bastinelle was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Frank Bastinelle, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mr. Lorenzo Fortuna, a citizen of the 
United States. 


PAULUS YOUHANNA BENJAMEN 


The bill (S. 794) for the relief of 
Paulus Youhanna Benjamen was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc.; That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Paulus Youhanna Benjamen shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this act upon payment of the required 
visa fee. Upon the granting of permanent 
Tesidence to such alien as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is available. 


DIONYSIO ANTYPAS 


The bill (S. 841) for the relief of Di- 
onysio Antypas was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Dionysio Antypas shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available, 
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MARTIN ANTHONY BEEKMAN 


The bill (S. 930) for the relief of 
Martin Anthony Beekman was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Martin Anthony Beekman shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence to 
such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


STAYKA PETROVICH (STAJKA 
PETROVIC) 


The bill (S. 1158) for the relief of 
Stayka Petrovich (Stajka Petrovic) was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Stayka Petrovich (Stajka Petrovic) shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this act, upon payment of the required 
visa fee. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is available. 


IRENE KRAMER AND OTTO KRAMER 


The bill (S. 1267) for the relief of 
Irene Kramer and Otto Kramer was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Irene Kramer and Otto Kramer shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fees. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such aliens as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct the 
required numbers from the appropriate 
quota or quotas for the first year that such 
quota or quotas are available. 


CHUNG KEUN LEE (THUNG KUEN 
LEE) 


The bill (S. 1478) for the relief of 
Chung Keun Lee (Thung Kuen Lee) was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, an 
passed, as follows: ° 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Chung Keun Lee (Thung Kuen Lee) shall 
be held and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence as of the date of the enact- 
ment of this act, upon payment of the re- 
quired visa fee. Upon granting of perma- 
nent residence to such alien as provided 
for in this act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available, 
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DAVID MAISEL (DAVID MAJZEL AND 
BERTHA MAISEL (BERTA PIE- 
SCHANSKY MAJZEL) 


The bill (S. 1490) for the relief of Da- 
vid Maisel (David Majzel) and Bertha 
Maisel (Berta Pieschansky Majzel) 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Da- 
vid Maisel (David Majzel) and Bertha Maisel 
(Berta Pieschansky Majzel) shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fees. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such aliens as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct the 
required numbers from the appropriate 
quota or quotas for the first year that such 
quota or quotas are available. 


MRS. DIANA COHEN AND JACQUE- 
LINE PATRICIA COHEN 


The bill (S. 1617) for the relief of Mrs. 
Diana Cohen and Jacqueline Patricia 
Cohen was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Mrs, 
Diana Cohen and Jacqueline Patricia Cohen 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fees. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such aliens as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control of- 
ficer to deduct the required numbers from 
the appropriate quota or quotas for the first 
year that such quota or quotas are available. 


JOUBRAN A. ABOU JOUBRAN 


The bill (S. 1896) for the relief of 
Joubran A. Abou Joubran was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Jou- 
bran A. Abou Joubran shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this 
act, upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


MR. AND MRS. HENDRIK VAN 
DER TUIN 


The bill (S. 2065) for the relief of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hendrik Van der Tuin was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hendrik Van der Tuin shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully admit- 
ted to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of the enactment of this 
act upon payment of the required visa fees. 
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Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such aliens as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct two 
numbers from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is available. 


MARINA BERNARDIS ZIVOLICH AND 
MIRKO ZIVOLICH 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 259) for the relief of Marina 
Bernardis Zivolich and Mirko Zivolich, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with an amend- 
ment, on page 1, line 8, after the word 
“fees”, to strike out “and head taxes, 
Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such aliens as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall in- 
struct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct two numbers from the number of 
displaced persons who shall be granted 
the status of permanent residence pur- 
suant to section 4 of the Displaced Per- 
sons Act, as amended (62 Stat. 1011; 64 
Stat. 219; 50 U. S. C. App. 1953)” and 
to insert “Upon the granting of perma- 
nent residence to such aliens as provided 
for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control 
officer to deduct two numbers from the 
appropriate quota or quotas for the first 
year that such quota or quotas are avail- 
able,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Marina Bernardis Zivolich and Mirko Zivo- 
lich shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fees. Upon the grant- 
ing of permanent residence to such aliens as 
provided for in this act, the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper quota-control 
officer to deduct two numbers from the ap- 
propriate quota or quotas for the first year 
that such quota or quotas are available, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


IGOR MICHAEL BOGOLEPOV (ALIAS 
IVAR NYMAN) AND MARGARET 
JOHANNA BOGOLEPOV (ALIAS 
MARGARET JOHANNA NYMAN) 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 629) for the relief of Igor Michael 
Bogolepov (alias Ivar Nyman) and Mar- 
garet Johanna Bogolepov (alias Mar- 
garet Johanna Nyman). 

Mr. GORE. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. President, may we have an ex- 
planation of this bill? I note from the 
report that the beneficiary is a citizen 
of Russia, a former member of the Com- 
munist Party. I wonder if there has been 
an FBI investigation and by what right 
this man expects citizenship in the 
United States by reason of a special bill. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, this bill 
grants the status of permanent resi- 
dence in the United States to a 50-year- 
old native of Russia and a 44-year-old 
native of Estonia, who are man and wife, 
and who are persons of undetermined 
nationality. The husband last entered 
the United States on April 4, 1952, as a 
visitor and the wife last entered the 
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United States on May 3, 1952, as a vis- 


itor. Since entering the United States 
the male beneficiary has cooperated with 
various congressional committees in 
their investigations of communism and 
has otherwise participated in anti-Com- 
munist activities. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
remove the requirement for the payment 
of head taxes. I might say that the re- 
port speaks for itself. It contains a let- 
ter from the Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion saying they have no objection to 
granting these aliens permanent resi- 
dence in the United States. 

There is a memorandum filed by the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
which is self-explanatory. The commit- 
tee investigated the case thoroughly, and 
we are satisfied the bill should pass. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 629) 
for the relief of Igor Michael Bogolepov 
(alias Ivar Nyman) and Margaret Jo- 
hanna Bogolopov (alias Margaret Jo- 
hanna Nyman), which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment on page 1, line 9, 
after the word “fees”, strike out “and 
head taxes”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Igor Michael Bogolepov (alias Ivar Nyman) 
and Margaret Johanna Bogolepov (alias Mar- 
garet Johanna Nyman) shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fees. 
Upon granting of permanent residence to 
such aliens as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct two numbers 
from the appropriate quotas for the first year 
that such quotas are available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


IRENE J. HALKIS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 790) for the relief of Irene J. 
Halkis, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment, in line 7, after the word 
“act”, insert a colon and the following 
proviso: 


Provided, That this exemption shall apply 
only to grounds for exclusion of which the 
Department of State or the Department of 
Justice has knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this act. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (9) and 212 
(a) (19) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Irene J. Halkis may be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if she 
is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of such act: Provided, That 
this exemption shall apply only to grounds 
for exclusion of which the Department of 
State or the Department of Justice has 
knowledge prior to the enactment of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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SAMUEL, AGNES, AND SONYA 
LIEBERMAN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 830) for the relief of Samuel, 
Agnes, and Sonya Lieberman, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


That, for the purposes of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Samuel, Agnes, and 
Sonya Lieberman shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fees. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
aliens as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct the required num- 
bers from the appropriate quota or quotas 
for the first year that such quota or quotas 
are available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


FERMO BREDA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1128) for the relief of Fermo 
Breda, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of section 101 (a) 
(27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Fermo 
Breda, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Adolph F. Breda, citizens of the United 
States, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1303) to provide for the 
expeditious naturalization of former 
citizens of the United States who have 
lost United States citizenship by voting 
in a political election or plebiscite held 
in occupied Japan was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. GORE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 


NAHI YOUSSEF 


The bill (S. 1421) for the relief of 
Nahi Youssef, was announced as next 
in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
is a similar House bill on the calendar. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that Calendar 
No. 1201, House bill 4236, for the relief 
of Nahi Youssef be considered in place 
of the Senate bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 4236) for the relief of Nahi Yous- 
sef, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, Senate bill 1421 is indefi- 
nitely postponed. 
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RUTH JOHANNA HEIDENREICH 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1430) for the relief of Ruth Jo- 
hanna Heidenreich, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary with an amendment, on page 2, 
line 13, after the word fee“, insert a 
colon and “Provided, That the exemp- 
tion granted herein shall apply only to a 
ground for exclusion of which the De- 
partment of State or the Department of 
Justice has knowledge prior to the en- 
actment of this act”, so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Ruth Johanna Heidenreich, the fiancée 
of David George Lynch, a citizen of the 
United States, shall, notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 212 (a) (9) of such act, 
be eligible for a visa as a nonimmigrant tem- 
porary visitor for a period of 3 months, if 
the administrative authorities find (1) that 
the said Ruth Johanna Heidenreich is com- 
ing to the United States with a bona fide in- 
tention of being married to the said David 
George Lynch and (2) that she is other- 
wise admissible under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, In the event the marriage 
between the above-named persons does not 
occur within 3 months after the entry of 
the said Ruth Johanna Heidenreich, she shall 
be required to depart from the United States, 
and upon failure to do so shall be deported 
in accordance with the provisions of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. In the event 
that the marriage between the above-named 
persons shall occur within 3 months after 
the entry of the said Ruth Johanna Heiden- 
reich, the Attorney General is authorized and 
directed to record the lawful admission for 
permanent residence of the said Ruth Jo- 
hanna Heidenreich as of the date of the 
payment by her of the required visa fee: 
Provided, That the exemption granted herein 
shall apply only to a ground for exclusion 
of which the Department of State or the 
Department of Justice has knowledge prior 
to the enactment of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


LUIGI ORLANDO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1618) for the relief of Luigi Or- 
lando, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment, in line 6, after the word 
“alien”, insert minor“, so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Luigi Orlando, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien minor 
child of Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Ricci, citizens 
of the United States, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ERNA PRANGE BLANKS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1661) for the relief of Erna 
Prange Blanks, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment in line 7, after the 
word “act”, insert a colon and the fol- 
lowing proviso: 

Provided, That this exemption shall apply 
only to a ground for exclusion of which the 
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Department of State or the Department of 
Justice has knowledge prior to the enactment 
of this act. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Erna 
Prange Blanks may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if she is 
found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of such act: Provided, That this 
exemption shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice has knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MARTHA H. BRAUN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 222) for the relief of Martha H. 
Braun, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That, notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212 (a) (9) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Mrs. Dean S. Roberts (nee 
Braun) may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if she is 
found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of that act: Provided, That this 
exemption shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice has knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Mrs. Dean S, 
Roberts (nee Braun).” 


MRS. BERT I. BIEDERMANN (NEE 
ERMENEGILDA VITTORIA CER- 
NECCA) 


The bill (S. 1435) for the relief of Mrs. 
Bert I. Biedermann (nee Ermenegilda 
Vittoria Cernecca) was announced as 
next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. House 
bill H. R. 4869, Calendar No. 1200, is an 
identical bill. Is there objection to the 
consideration of the House bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 4869) for the relief of Mrs. Bert I. 
Biedermann (nee Ermenegilda Vittoria 
Cernecca) was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 1435 is indefinitely 
postponed. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON subsequently 
said: Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to return to Calendar No. 1200, 
House bill 4869. When calendar 1178, 
Senate bill 1435, was called, the House 
bill was substituted for the Senate bill 
and passed. I find that there is an error 
in the House bill. I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that the votes by which 
House bill 4869 was ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and was 
passed be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
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from New Jersey? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The bill is before the Senate and 
open to amendment. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
as I have stated, I find that there is an 
error in the House bill. I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk and 
ask to have stated, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Jersey will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1. 
line 10, it is proposed to strike out the 
word “have” and insert the word “has.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed, 


MR. AND MRS. EDWARD LEVANDO- 
SKI—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 887) for the relief of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Levandoski was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Reserving the 
right to object, may we have an ex- 
planation of the bill for the RECORD? 

Mr. LANGER. This bill awards the 
sum of $15,000 to parents whose 11-year- 
old daughter died when she fell over a 
cliff while running along an unprotected 
and badly eroded path on Government 
property in Dunkirk, N. Y. This prop- 
erty is adjacent to a public park, where 
thousands of children play each week, 
yet prior to this incident no signs of 
warning or protection of any kind had 
been erected on the property. Since 
the accident the Government has taken 
steps to prevent a recurrence of this sort 
of accident. 

The failure of the Government to pro- 
vide safeguards against a tragedy such 
as this, where they were so obviously 
called for, led the committee to recom- 
mend favorable consideration of this 
claim. 

I might say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Jersey that the commit- 
tee considered the matter in great de- 
tail. The author of the bill, Represent- 
ative REED, of New York, testified be- 
fore the committee. The committee has 
records of exactly what occurred. 

The committee felt that in this case, 
without its being made a precedent, the 
amount ought to be increased from $10,- 
000 to $15,000, because of the unusual 
circumstances. The recommendation of 
the committee in this respect was unan- 
imous. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Does not the 
distinguished Senator from North Da- 
kota think that $15,000 is excessive 
in this case? 

Mr. LANGER. The committee felt 
that it was not an excessive amount in 
this particular case. While $10,000 is 
the amount provided under the usual 
rule, in this case the committee felt that 
even the sum of $15,000 was inadequate, 
because of the disgraceful negligence on 
the part of the Government. All that 
was necessary to have been done at the 
point of the precipitous drop was to erect 
some warning signs, but that the Gov- 
ernment failed to do, 
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Mr. HENDRICKSON. Do I under- 
stand correctly that the distinguished 
Chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary does not feel that the award in this 
instance will establish a precedent by 
which the Committee on the Judiciary 
will be bound in the future? 

Mr. LANGER. I do not, because of 
the unusual circumstances surrounding 
this particular accident. As chairman 
of the committee, I am opposed to any 
reduction in this sum. I think that, if 
anything, the amount is too small. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
distinguished chairman. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I wish to ask the 
distinguished Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary why it was that the 
parents of the child did not bring an 
action for recovery under the Federal 
Tort Claims Act, which would be the 
proper procedure in a case such as this. 

Mr. LANGER. I think I can explain 
that to the satisfaction of the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida. I read 
from a letter dated May 20, 1952, to Rep- 
resentative REED, as follows: 

Thank you very much for your letter of 
May 16, 1952, relative to the Levandoski 
claim. I would, myself, prefer to bring the 
action in the United States district court 
as I believe that in the event a recovery were 
allowed, that it would be substantial and 
the fee with it would be substantial. 

I would like, however, to call attention to 
some of the manifest weaknesses of our case 
as would be presented in an action at law. 
As you know, the law of the State in which 
the action is brought is binding on the 
district court except as to matters of evi- 
dence and the rules of weighing it. In this 
State, it is established that the owner of 
land owes to a trespasser no duty of care 
other than that of refraining from doing the 
trespasser deliberate injury. 

For example, in the case Mendelowitz v. 
Neisner (258 N. Y. 181) it was thus held. 
It was also held that the only duty the owner 
or occupier of land owes to a trespasser is 
to abstain from inflicting intentional or 
wanton injuries. Ehrets v. Village of Scars- 
dale (269 N. Y. 198). Thus in this State 


The State referred to is the State of 
New York, I may say to the distinguished 
Senator from Florida— 
the doctrine of attractive nuisance to chil- 
dren is not recognized and the owner of such 
attractive nuisance is only bound to refrain 
from such intentional injury, even to a child, 
(Morse v. Buffalo Tank Corporation (280 New 
York 110).) This was held in the case of a 
54-year-old infant who fell into a smoulder- 
ing fire. (Zaia v. Lalex Realty Corporation 
(287 New York 689).) Affirming the opinion 
expressed in 25 New York 2d 183. A similar 
holding is reported in Steinnett v. Liberty 
Aircrajt Products Corporation (77 New York, 
supplement 2d 357). Also reported in struc- 
ture where children played in and were con- 
tinuously chased away. The owner was held 
not liable for resulting injuries to three boys. 
Carbone v. Mackchil Realty Corporation. 

Iam very much afraid of this doctrine pre- 
venting us from obtaining a recovery. In 
addition to this, the mother, especially, of 
this child, is in such a highly emotional 
state that I am afraid a prolonged litigation 
would result in serious injury to her health. 

I trust, therefore, that you will again take 
this up with the committee as rapidly as 
possible, because of the factors I have ex- 
plained above. 

Respectfully, 
ANTHONY JOHNSON. 
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The committee felt that if a tort ac- 
tion were brought, the parents might not 
recover anything at all. The committee 
believed the case involved very unusual 
circumstances. The area was a public 
park, to which, apparently, everyone was 
invited and in which children were en- 
couraged to play, but no warning signs 
were posted and no safeguards were 
erected. As a consequence an 1l-year- 
old girl met her death. The committee 
did not consider that the child was to 
blame. In view of all the testimony 
taken, it was felt that equity and justice 
demanded that the claim be allowed. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Is it not true that 
the Treasury Department recommended 
against passage of the bill? 

Mr. LANGER. That is correct. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Presumably, ac- 
cording to the report, the Department of 
Justice never expressed itself, or did not 
have an opportunity to express itself one 
way or the other. 

Mr. LANGER. The Department of 
Justice is always invited to express itself 
in these matters. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Would the distin- 
guished Senator tell me what the De- 
ween of Justice recommended in this 
case 

Mr. LANGER. The Department of 
Justice did not make any recommenda- 
tion, because the bill was passed by the 
House on the basis of the report of the 
Treasury Department. 

Mr. SMATHERS, It could not have 
been passed on the basis of a report by 
the Treasury Department, because the 
Treasury Department reported against 
the passage of the bill. . 

Iam just as sympathetic as is the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota toward the 
father and mother of the lovely little girl 
who lost her life. On the other hand, 
there are laws which provide remedies 
in such cases, 

I ask that the bill go over until the 
next call of the calendar, so that we 
may have time to make a further investi- 
gation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over until the next call of 
the calendar. 


PETER A. PIROGOV 
The bill (H. R. 1100) for the relief of 
Peter A. Pirogov was considered, ordered 


to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


SISTER AUGUSTA SALA AND SISTER 
ELVIRA STORNELLI 


The bill (H. R. 1111) for the relief of 
Sister Augusta Sala and Sister Elvira 
Stornelli was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 


MRS. JUAN ANTONIO RIVERA AND 
OTHERS 

The bill (H. R. 2660) for the relief of 
Mrs, Juan Antonio Rivera, Mrs. Raul 
Valle Antello, Mrs. Jorge Diaz Romero, 
Mrs. Otto Resse, and Mrs. Hugo Soria 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, 
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ESTATE OF JAMES FRANCIS 
NICHOLSON 
The bill (H. R. 6020) for the relief of 
the estate of James Francis Nicholson 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


DR. ALEXANDER D. MORUZI 


The bill (H. R. 673) for the relief of 
Dr. Alexander D. Moruzi was announced 
as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the 
call of the calendar on April 5 this bill 
was passed, but subsequently the votes 
by which it was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed were 
reconsidered. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, but in compliance with an 
understanding with the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
and the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munpr], I ask unani- 
mous consent, out of order, to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point a 
statement which I have prepared in con- 
nection with the bill under considera- 
tion, the bill which affects Dr. Alexander 
D. Moruzi. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HENNINGS 

I should like to point out that Dr. Alex- 
ander D. Moruzi is a skilled and renowned 
surgeon. He entered the United States on 
an exchange visa. Granted that an exchange 
visa was improper, but at the time of his 
entry visas were not available to Rumanians 
except on an exchange program. Dr. Moruzi 
is 54 years old. He was head surgeon in the 
Caritate Hospital, Iasy, Rumania, 1931. Chief 
of a motorized Rumanian Red Cross hos- 
pital which came the nearest to the battle- 
front of all major surgery units on the Rus- 
sian front in 1942, 1944, and 1945. During 
the war years some 7,000 were under his 
personal care, and he performed among many 
others a very great number of major opera- 
tions on head, lungs, abdomen, great articu- 
lations and bones, nerves, etc. He was chief 
of the Caritate Hospital, of Iasy, Rumania, 
until his flight from Rumania on May 19, 
1947; chief of a surgical department in the 
Hospital Los Andes, Merida, Venezuela, from 
April 1949 to October 1950. He has prac- 
ticed surgery for more than 25 years and per- 
formed more than 18,000 operations. 

This outstanding surgeon now seeks per- 
manent residence in the United States as a 
stateless person. He fled from Communist 
Rumania because of his devotion to the 
principles of democracy. As a result, he is 
now stateless. 

I have here several affidavits from the 
Rumanian Welfare, Inc., 145 East 52d Street, 
New York, N. Y., testifying to this fact and 
to Dr. Moruzi’s high personal and profes- 
sional qualifications. 

Dr. Moruzi has made the following state- 
ment: “As a university professor and as a 
spiritual leader of the students, or as a hos- 
pital director, I have always expressed my 
disapproval for the totalitarian regimes and 
in my ethical as well as in my practical life 
I have maintained my faith in the ideals of 
Western civilization and democracy. I suc- 
ceeded in keeping this trend of thinking and 
manner of acting even under the disastrous 
dictatorships of King Carol and Marshal An- 
tonescu. However, I was less successful un- 
der the Communist government. My resist- 
ance and struggle against communism in my 
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native Rumania finally resulted in active per- 
secution by the authorities of that govern- 
ment. Only my escape from Rumania on 
May 19, 1947, saved me from a slave-labor 
camp. 

“From July 1947 to September 1948, I lived 
in Switzerland where I rejoined my wife and 
children, whom I had the foresight to send 
there just before the Russian invasion of 
Rumania in 1944. During this time I was 
looking for a position in order to earn our 
livelihood. Finally, I found it in Venezuela, 
where I resided 2 years.” 

On February 12, 1954, I received the follow- 
ing information from Dr. Moruzi: 

“Since I last wrote you concerning my 
problem of being allowed to remain in this 
country, I have worked arduously and con- 
tinuously, using all the means I know to 
obtain the right for me to leave the country 
and to return with a preferential immigrant 
visa. I am still in the same position as 10 
months ago. I have tried to obtain permis- 
sion to enter Canada, Mexico, Costa Rica, and 
Venezuela. The Venezuelan consul, as I in- 
formed you before, did not even reply to my 
inquiry. So the situation remains that I 
am not able legally to remain in this coun- 
try; nor can I leave it and return.” 

I have a copy of the letter which Dr. 
Moruzi sent to the consul general of Vene- 
zuela. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
House bill 673? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 673) for the relief of Dr. Alex- 
ander D. Moruzi was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


FINANCING OF DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA PUBLIC-WORKS PRO- 
GRAM—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 8097) to authorize the 
financing of a program of public-works 
construction for the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Over. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his objection until I 
can make a statement which will take 
approximately a half a minute? 

I quite agree that a bill of this impor- 
tance should not be considered on the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar, but should 
be scheduled for full debate in the Sen- 
ate. I sincerely hope that the leader- 
ship of the Senate will afford an oppor- 
tunity for full debate on the bill at a 
very early date because its objective—the 
end result, so far as accomplishing a 
program for the construction of public 
works in the District of Columbia is con- 
cerned—is sorely needed. I say that as 
a member of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

In my judgment, the bill is in need of 
a great many revisions, particularly 
in connection with some of its tax pro- 
visions, particularly the provisions 
which would put upon the necks of the 
people of the District of Columbia the 
sales tax yoke. Nevertheless, the bill 
should be considered by the Senate, and 
I hope it will be scheduled for debate at 
an early date. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard, and the bill will go over. 


Te 
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BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 975) to amend the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, as amended, 
was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
by request, I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard, and the bill will go over. 


VALIDATION OF CERTAIN PAY- 
MENTS FOR ACCRUED LEAVE TO 
MEMBERS OF THE ARMED 
FORCES 


The bill (S. 22) to validate certain 
payments for accrued leave made to 
members of the Armed Forces who ac- 
cepted discharges for the purpose of im- 
mediate reenlistment for an indefinite 
period was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a), notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 4 (c) of 
the Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946, as 
amended (37 U. S. C. 33 (c)), any payments 
for accrued leave heretofore erroneously 
made to any member of the Armed Forces 
who was discharged after August 31, 1946, 
for the purpose of immediate reenlistment 
for an indefinite period are hereby vali- 
dated. 

(b) In any case in which any member or 
former member of the Armed Forces of the 
United States has received any erroneous 
payment which is validated by subsection 
(a) of this section and has been required to 
repay to the United States all or a portion 
of such erroneous payment, the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to such member or 
former member, or in the event he is de- 
ceased, to the person entitled to receive his 
arrears of pay in accordance with the act of 
June 30, 1906, as amended (10 U. S. C. 868), 
a sum equal to any amount so repaid which 
has not been refunded to him. 

(c) The Comptroller General of the United 
States is hereby authorized and directed to 
allow credit in the accounts of disbursing 
officers for any payment validated by this 
act. 


PUNISHMENT FOR FRAUDULENT 
ACCEPTANCE OF BENEFITS 


The bill (S. 1754) to amend the De- 
pendents Assistance Act of 1950, as 
amended, so as to provide punishment 
for fraudulent acceptance of benefits was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Dependents 
Assistance Act of 1950, as amended (64 Stat. 
794; 67 Stat. 6), is amended by inserting the 
following 2 sections after section 13: 

“Sec. 18a. Whoever shall obtain or receive 
any money, check, allowance, or allotment 
under this act, without being entitled there- 
to and with intent to defraud shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than $2,000 or 
by imprisonment for not more than 1 year, 
or both. 

“Sec. 13b. Any person who has been en- 
titled to payment of an allowance or allot- 
ment under this act and whose entitlement 
to payment of such allowance or allotment 
nas ceased shall, if he thereafter accepts pay- 
ment of such allowance or allotment with the 
intent to defraud, be punished by a fine of 
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not more than $2,000 or by imprisonment for 
not more than 1 year, or both.” 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 5416) to authorize the 
advancement of certain lieutenants on 
the retired list of the Navy was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard, and the bill will go over. 


PROMOTION OF NATIONAL 
DEFENSE ‘ 


The bill (H. R. 5627) to amend Public 
Law 472, 81st Congress, approved April 
11, 1950, entitled “An act to promote the 
national defense and to contribute to 
more effective aeronautical research by 
authorizing professional personnel of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics to attend accredited graduate 
schools for research and study“ was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2665) to amend the Classi- 
fication Act of 1919, as amended, the 
Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945, as 
amended, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard, and the bill will go over. 


CONVEYANCE OF FEDERALLY 
OWNED LANDS AT CAMP BLAND- 
ING, FLA, 


The bill (H. R. 7512) to provide for 
the conveyance of the federally owned 
lands which are situated within Camp 
Blanding Military Reservation, Fla., to 
the Armory Board, State of Florida, in 
order to consolidate ownership and per- 
petuate the availability of Camp Bland- 
ing for military training and use, was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Armed Services with amendments. 

Mr. HOLLAND addressed the Chair. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, what- 
ever the pleasure of the Senator from 
Florida may be with regard to explain- 
ing the bill, I shall be very glad to listen 
to his statement before I make a sup- 
plementary statement setting forth why 
I think the bill should be passed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the courtesy of the distin- 
guished Senator. 

I understood the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Jersey, acting for the com- 
mittee which approved this bill, per- 
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haps had a statement to make. If he 
does not have such a statement, I shall 
be glad to make an informal one, but 
I would prefer for the Senator from New 
Jersey to do so, if he cares to make one. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Recalling the 
appearance of the distinguished Senator 
from Florida before the committee which 
conducted public hearings on the bill, I 
remember very well that he had a very 
thorough knowledge of the whole situ- 
ation. I think perhaps his explanation 
would be more advantageous for the Rec- 
orp than would the explanation of the 
Senator from New Jersey, so I yield to 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the cour- 
tesy of the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey. 

Camp Blanding, which is located near 
Starke, Fla., was an important Army 
training base during World War II. It 
was built around a Florida National 
Guard camp of some 32,324 acres, which 
was owned by the State of Florida, and 
on which important installations already 
had been erected. 

The Federal Government secured ad- 
ditional adjoining lands, which now 
amount to 40,146 acres, and which ad- 
join the State-owned lands on two sides. 
The 3 areas, that is, the State area 
on which the actual buildings, the util- 
ities and the railroad terminus are lo- 
cated, plus the 2 Federal areas make 
up one large and very satisfactory train- 
ing area which was used as a 2-division 
camp during World War II, with certain 
added extra units being trained at the 
same time that 2 divisions were in 
training. 

There were additional lands which were 
leased by the United States in that 
neighborhood, but they were allowed to 
go back, end I think very properly so, 
to the private owners, after the termi- 
nation of the war. 

While the Korean war was at its 
height, the Federal Government, as the 
Senate will remember, appropriated 
sums of money to keep in good shape 
several of the camps which were re- 
garded as well located and which could 
be used as standby installations, for use 
in the event the war assumed greater 
proportions. 

Camp Blanding was one of those sev- 
eral camps, and some $5,700,000 was ap- 
propriated and assigned for moderniza- 
tion and the bringing in of additional 
improvements and facilities. Something 
over $2 million was expended, almost all 
of it on the railroad terminus, and the 
railroad terminus happens to lie on the 
State-owned part of the reservation, 

The Armory Board of the State of 
Florida has made a proposal to the De- 
partment of Defense, and particularly 
to the Department of the Army, which 
has been accepted. It has been worked 
out very carefully. The Armed Services 
Committee of the Senate and the sim- 
ilar committee of the House gave care- 
ful attention to the proposal and several 
amendments were written into the bill, as 
a result of study, first, by the Armed 
Services Committee of the House and 
later by a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services of the Senate, 
under the able chairmanship of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Jersey. 
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I believe the bill is in excellent shape. 
It has been approved in its present form 
both by the Department of the Army, 
speaking for the Department of Defense, 
and by the Armory Board of the State 
of Florida. 

The bill as now written will allow the 
State to take title subject to an under- 
standing that Federal areas will not be 
alienated, and subject to the further un- 
derstanding that no State areas may be 
alienated, so that they will be held to- 
gether. In the event of war or other 
emergency requiring the Department of 
the Army to request the use of the prop- 
erty for Federal purposes, the land would 
be turned over to the Federal Govern- 
ment, with the exception of 20 acres for 
warehouse purposes, which in that event 
would be used by the State government 
for the storage of State equipment. The 
use would comprise also the care of the 
timber on the area, which very badly 
needs care—that is, insofar as the Fed- 
eral ownership is concerned—and the 
appropriate Federal agencies have re- 
ported that the size of the project is not 
sufficient to justify separate Federal op- 
eration. 

The profits derived from the Federal 
forestry operations which would be car- 
ried on by the State government, namely, 
by the armory board, would be expended 
wholly on the Federal part of the area, in 
keeping it up, or in keeping up basic 
utilities located on State land. 

Only one proposal called for consid- 
erable discussion, namely, the one calling 
for so-called strip mining in certain por- 
tions both of the State area and the Fed- 
eral area, for the production of ilmenite, 
zirconium, and other rare minerals, 
which, as I understand, are sources of 
titanium. I understand that strip min- 
ing already is going on in the State- 
owned area, which is shown on the map 
in the rear of the Chamber, and which 
operation lies in the northwest corner of 
the State area. 

The area which, by the provisions of 
the bill, as amended, is to be limited for 
strip mining, includes only a narrow 
strip of sections along the west side of 
the State ownership and a similar nar- 
row strip of sections along the west side 
of the present Federal ownership, so as 
a encroach on the main bodies of 

and. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WATKINS in the chair). The Chair in- 
forms the Senator from Florida that the 
5 minutes available to him have expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the Chair’s warning. I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have an 
additional 3 minutes, in order to com- 
plete my statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Florida? The Chair hears none; 
and the Senator from Florida may pro- 
ceed for 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The strip mining go- 
ing on there by the State’s licensee is to 
be allowed to continue, and it will in- 
clude, as I have said, only a strip of sec- 
tions on the west side of the State 
ownership. Similarly, a corresponding 
operation could be carried on in the area 
on the west side of the Federal owner- 
ship, The profits are to be used exclu- 
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sively for the management of natural 
resources on the Federal ownership area 
and for the upkeep of basic utilities on 
State lands; and if there are any profits 
over and above that amount, the division 
of the profits is to be arranged under a 
contract now being negotiated, and 
which is subject to approval by the 
Armed Services Committees of the two 
Houses. 

Last of all, Mr. President, the map in 
the rear of the Chamber does not show 
the north 4 miles, all of which is feder- 
ally owned, and most of which is at this 
time being used by the Navy air arm, 
out of the Naval Air Training Station 
at Jacksonville, as a bombing range, and 
it will continue to be so used. 

Mr. President it is my firm conviction 
that this arrangement is highly desir- 
able from the standpoint of both the 
State and the Nation and I certainly 
wish to voice my gratitude for the care- 
ful consideration given by the Senate 
committee and for the way it has worked 
out the amendments, all of which are ac- 
ceptable to both the Federal Govern- 
ment and the State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments reported by the committee 
will be stated. 

The amendments reported by the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services were on page 
5, at the beginning of line 19, to insert 
“to use for military purposes only, and”; 
on page 6, line 1, after the word “States”, 
to strike out “without the consent of the 
Secretary of the Army“; on page 8, line 
17, after the word “time”, to insert “use 
for other than military purposes,”’; in 
line 20, after the word “land”, to strike 
out “without the consent of the Secre- 
tary of the Army,“; on page 9, line 7, 
after the word “agreement”, to insert 
“within 9 months subsequent to the date 
of enactment of this act“; in line 14, 
after the word “States”, to insert “Pro- 
vided further, That prior to the consum- 
mation of the agreement with the State 
of Florida or board, the Secretary of the 
Army or his designee shall come into 
agreement with the Committee on Armed 
Services of the Senate and of the House 
of Representatives concerning the terms 
of such agreement’; and on page 10, 
line 6, after “section 30”, to insert a colon 
and “Provided further, That in event of 
breach by the Armory Board, State of 
Florida, of any of the provisions of this 
act or of the provisions of the agreement 
pursuant to the act, title to the Federal 
lands will revert to the United States.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
before we proceed further, I submit an 
amendment to correct a clerical error in 
the bill. The amendment speaks for it- 
self, and I ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Jersey will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, in 
line 21, after the word “representatives”, 
it is proposed to insert “the right.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Jersey. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, for the 
Recorp and for future reference, I wish 
to make a statement on the Morse for- 
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mula in connection with proposed legis- 
lation of this type. 

I have studied the bill very carefully; 
and not only am I satisfied that the so- 
called Morse formula is not violated by 
the bill, but I am also satisfied that the 
bill is very much in the public interest. 
In fact, I think the people of the Nation 
are greatly indebted to the State of 
Florida for the cooperation it has ex- 
tended, through the expenditure of great 
sums of money by the State, and also for 
the development of a very fine combined 
Federal and State guard military in- 
stallation. Certainly it is true, and I am 
sure no one would dispute it, that the 
existence of the installation is of great 
economic benefit to the State of Florida. 
However, in my judgment, that is ir- 
relevant to the problem confronting the 
Senate; namely, the effort to work out 
the best possible arrangement between 
the States and the Federal Government 
for the defense of the Nation. 

As the map shows, here is a great mili- 
tary installation, in connection with 
which the State of Florida has spent 
huge sums of money, particularly for the 
public facilities, including the railroad 
terminal facilities, all on State so-called 
guard property; and the installation 
has served very well both the State and 
the Federal military organizations. 

I wish to state that a study of the rec- 
ord in connection with the application 
of the Morse formula will show that this 
case is distinctive, in that a great deal 
has been done by the State in connection 
with the State guard installations. 
When such installations have existed I 
have made clear time and time again, in 
speaking on the floor of the Senate, that 
the Morse formula does not apply, be- 
cause certainly the people of the United 
States have received adequate compen- 
sation for any Federal interest that may 
be involved in connection with any con- 
veyance of the Federal property con- 
cerned. 

In my judgment, as I study the record 
in this case, there is not a scintilla of 
evidence to show that any giveaway of 
Federal property or Federal interest is 
involved, On the contrary, the case 
rests on a mutuality of defense interests, 
in which all of us have a great stake. 

I wish to make a brief comment on 
some of the protections to be found in 
the bill, and I desire to commend the 
Senator from New Jersey and the Sena- 
ator from Florida for bringing forward 
a bill so carefully worked out in that 
connection. 

There is to be a reversion to the United 
States in case of national emergency. 
Furthermore, the Board, acting for the 
State of Florida, agrees to use the land 
for military purposes only, and not to 
sell, convey, or otherwise dispose of all or 
any part of the land or improvements 
thereon to any party other than the 
United States. 

In addition, in the event that the State 
or the Board at any time shall use for 
other than military purposes or shall sell 
or convey or otherwise dispose of, or at- 
tempt to sell, convey, or dispose of, all 
or any part of the State or Federal land, 
all the right, title, and interest in and 
to the Federal land shall revert to the 
United States. 
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The bill contains a mineral reserva- 
tion. I am glad the Senator from Flor- 
ida has mentioned the one point which 
might bother some persons if they did 
not take sufficient time to study in detail 
the provisions of the bill; I refer to the 
failure to include a reservation regard- 
ing the use of the timber. However, a 
study of the bill will show that certainiy 
the Federal public interest has been ade- 
quately protected, because although the 
timber and timber products taken from 
the land are to go with the land to the 
State, nevertheless the reservation of 
protection included in the bill provides 
that insofar as grants or sales affecting 
Federal lands are concerned, they shall 
be entered into only after the State of 
Florida or the Board and the United 
States, by and through the Secretary of 
the Army, have reached an agreement 
whereby the revenues received by the 
State of Florida from such lease or sale 
shall be expended for the management 
of the natural resources at Camp Bland- 
ing and for its maintenance and pres- 
ervation as a military installation, and 
providing for the sharing of the residual 
revenue by the United States and the 
State. As the Senator from Florida 
pointed out, the small size of this partic- 
ular piece of timber property is such 
that the most economical and efficient 
use of this piece of property would be to 
have the State handle the timber re- 
sources, but with an agreement between 
the State and the Federal Government 
that the returns from the timber re- 
sources shall be used for the benefit of 
the maintenance of the military reser- 
vation itself. 

Mr. President, I think my time has ex- 
pired. I ask unanimous consent to con- 
tinue for half a minute longer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? ‘The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Oregon may proceed. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say for future 
reference that, in my judgment the bill 
meets the principle of the Morse for- 
mula, in that the people of the United 
States are receiving adequate considera- 
tion for the transfer. I think it should 
be particularly stressed that there is not 
the slightest indication that the taxpay- 
ers of the country as a whole are giving 
away to the people of Florida anything 
for which the people of Florida have not 
paid adequate consideration, within the 
confines of the Morse formula. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I had intended to make a very careful 
explanation of the bill. However, as I 
indicated when the bill was called, the 
Senator from Florida presented such a 
fine case before the subcommittee at its 
hearings that I felt he could better ex- 
plain the bill on the floor. With his ex- 
planation we have a record behind the 
bill which spells itself out completely. 
I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Plorida for his explanation. 

I now send to the desk the explana- 
tion which I had intended to make, and 
ask that it be printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HENDRICKSON 

The basic feature of H. R. 7512 is that it 
authorizes the Secretary of the Army to 
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convey about 40,000 acres of Federal land 
to the Armory Board, State of Florida, on 
the condition that the State of Florida pre- 
serve for future military use both the pres- 
ently owned Federal lands and the State 
owned lands at Camp Blanding, and also 
comply with other conditions in the bill. 

Before discussing the details of this meas- 
ure, which passed the House on February 
16. 1954, it might be noted that a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices heard extensive testimony on this bill 
from both the Department of the Army and 
representatives of the State of Florida. The 
distinguished senior Senator from Florida 
also appeared before the subcommittee and 
was most helpful by his testimony. During 
my statement I will explain the various 
amendments which the subcommittee felt 
greatly strengthened the bill. 

The lands described in H. R. 7512 amount 
to approximately 71,000 acres. Of this acre- 
age approximately 31,000 are owned by the 
Armory Board, State of Florida, and about 
40,000 are owned by the Federal Government. 
The armory board is a statutory agency of 
the State of Florida which is charged with 
the management and ownership of all prop- 
erties devoted to military purposes. The 
71,000 acres described in the bill constitute 
the present total acreage of the Camp Bland- 
ing military reservation. Even though this 
camp has been deactivated since shortly after 
World War II, the Department of the Army 
has a military requirement that both the 
Federal and State lands be preserved for 
future mobilization purposes. 

It should also be pointed out that more 
than $2 million of Federal funds have been 
expended on Blanding since 1951 under the 
act of September 28, 1951, which authorized 
the construction of standby facilities at 10 
military installations throughout the United 
States. The outlay at Blanding has been 
mainly on a railhead facility and certain 
other utilities. This construction is ample 
evidence that the Department of the Army 
hopes to use this installation during times 
of emergency. 

Since 1949 about 27,000 acres of the Fed- 
eral lands have been under license to the 
State of Florida. 

In order to consolidate the management of 
both the Federal and State lands, to pre- 
serve them for future military use, and at 
the same time safeguard the interests of the 
Federal Government, H. R. 7512 would pro- 
vide as follows: 

1. Authorize the Secretary of the Army to 
convey to the Army Board, State of Florida, 
the federally owned lands totaling about 
40,000 acres, reserving to the United States 
all fissionable rights in the land pursuant to 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946. 

2. The conveyance by the Secretary of the 
Army, however, would be effective only on 
the following conditions: 

(a) That during periods of national emer- 
gency the Federal Government will have the 
right to use both the Federal and State 
lands. 

(b) The armory board will not sell or 
otherwise dispose of, or use for other than 
military purposes either the Federal or State 
lands. In the event that the armory board 
uses for other military purposes or sells any 
part of the State or Federal lands, title to 
the Federal lands will revert to the United 
States. 

I should like to point out that the State 
of Florida is presently under no legal obli- 
gation to make available to the Federal Gov- 
ernment during times of emergency the 
State-owned lands. The State ot Florida, 
therefore, would be restricting the use of its 
own lands under the terms of this bill. It 
might also be pointed out that the State 
property has been owned by Florida since 
1939, and during the war, the Federal Gov- 
ernment used this property for nominal cost 
as a part of the Camp Blanding military res- 
ervation, 
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It can be said that the provisions of the 
bill that I have so far explained are no dif- 
ferent from similar legislation which the 
Congress this session has enacted. We now 
have as public laws, H. R. 5632 (Public Law 
327) and S. 489 (Public Law 315), which 
authorized the Secretary of the Army to con- 
vey to the State of North Carolina and the 
State of Connecticut certain acreage to be 
used for military purposes only. 

The bill contains a provision with respect 
to the timber and mineral assets on the 
Federal land, which differs from previous 
bills of this type. 

There are considerable mineral and tim- 
ber assets on the Federal lands, as well as 
the State property. Army testimony indi- 
cated that the timber assets on the Federal 
property have a present value in excess of 
$1,250,000. It was estimated that there 
could be an annual cutting of about 1 mil- 
lion board-feet of timber and 12,000 cords 
of pulpwood, which should produce an an- 
nual gross return of from $75,000 to $85,000. 

With respect to the mineral assets there 
is on the Federal lands a concentration of 
heavy minerals, namely of ilmenite, a ti- 
tanium ore. It is understood that the ma- 
jor portion of mineral concentrations are on 
the State-owned property. The armory 
board has already entered into an agreement 
with private interests permitting the mining 
of ilmenite on the State-owned property. 

In order to consolidate the management 
of the timber and mineral interests, the bill 
provides that the armory board may man- 
age the timber and mineral aspects of the 
Federal lands. It is further provided, how- 
ever, that the management of these lands 
will be carried out only pursuant to an agree- 
ment between the Secretary of the Army and 
the armory board, which agreement must be 
reached within 9 months after the effective 
date of this act. It is also provided that the 
Secretary of the Army, prior to entering into 
an agreement with the armory board, must 
come into agreement with the House and 
Senate Committees on Armed Services. This 
latter provision was inserted by the Senate 
subcommittee, and appears to be an adequate 
safeguard for the protection of the interests 
of the Federal Government, 

Although the terms of management would 
be provided for in the agreement, testimony 
before the committee indicated that the plan 
for management of this entire area would 
be as follows: 

The armory board would maintain separate 
accounts with respect to the income and 
expenses for the management of the State 
and Federal lands. The income from the 
State lands would be spent on the improve- 
ment of the State property. The income 
from the Federal lands would be used for 
the improvement of the Federal property 
and also certain basic facilities on the State 
lands which are being preserved solely for 
future Federal use. If there should be any 
residual revenues from the Federal property, 
the sharing of such funds would be also sub- 
ject to the terms of an agreement. 

The junior Senator from New Jersey cer- 
tainly has no doubt that the interests of the 
Federal Government will be safeguarded 
since the subcommittee which will approve 
this agreement is headed by Senator Cass, 
along with Senator Srennis and Senator 
Durr. This subcommittee, Mr. President, 
has certainly acted wisely and effectively re- 
garding the real estate transactions which 
have come before it. 

I urge that H. R. 7512 pass the Senate. 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, sev- 
eral months ago the Acting Governor of 
the State of Florida sent a telegram to 
me in which he objected to the bill pass- 
ing in its then form, under the belief that 
certain former owners of the land should 
have some opportunity to recapture it. 
However, today I am in receipt of a tele- 
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gram from the Acting Governor in which 
he states that, after examination, he 
withdraws any objection he previously 
had to the bill. I ask to have the tele- 
grams printed in the Recorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

‘TALLAHASSEE, FLA., February 22, 1954. 
Hon. GEORGE SMATHERS, 
United States Senator: 

My attention has been directed to a House 
bill now before the Senate which would ap- 
propriate certain surplus lands in the Camp 
Blanding tract to the Florida State Armory 
Board. Many of the original owners of this 
property feel that they were not adequately 
paid for their property at the time of its 
acquisition by the Government and that if 
it is now deemed surplus that they should 
have prior rights to repurchase for same con- 
sideration which was paid to them at time 
of acquisition. There appears to be just 
criticism to any proposal that might author- 
ize a grant of this property to Florida State 
Armory Board. I am most anxious to secure 
copy of this measure so that we might study 
the matter. I hope and trust that it will be 
possible for you to delay Senate consideration 
until after we have had an opportunity to 
confer about this measure. With my kind 
personal regards. 

CHARLIE E. JOHNS, 
Acting Governor. 
TALLAHASSEE, FLA., April 16, 1954. 
Senator GEORGE SMATHERS, 
Senate Office Building: 

After my examination of the Blanding bill 
and upon further investigation, I wish to 
withdraw any objection previously made on 
this legislation, My kindest personal re- 


gards. 
CHARLIE E. JOHNs, 
Acting Governor. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
bil and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time and 

passed, 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN SURPLUS 
REAL PROPERTY IN MARION 
COUNTY, IND.—BILL PASSED TO 
FOOT OF CALENDAR 


The bill (H. R. 232) to provide for the 
conveyance to the State of Indiana of 
certain surplus real property situated in 
Marion County, Ind., was announced as 
next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to the consideration of the 
bill, but I have some objections to the 
bill in its present form. 

This bill involves the conveyance to 
the State of Indiana of certain surplus 
real property. The stated purpose is 
the conveyance of land, fixtures, and im- 
provements for use as a military base by 
the National Guard. The bill contains 
most of the reservations which I usually 
ask for in connection with the transfer 
of surplus property, but in this particular 
case there is no reservation of mineral or 
timber rights, as is usually required. I 
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therefore send to the desk an amend- 
ment which I hope will be accepted, re- 
serving to the Federal Government the 
mineral rights. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr.COOPER. In view of the fact that 
it seems that no member of the commit- 
tee is present, I ask that the bill go to the 
foot of the calendar, so that members of 
the committee may have an opportunity 
to examine the amendment just sent to 
the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the bill will be passed to 
the foot of the calendar, 


SETTLEMENT OF ACCOUNTS OF 
CERTAIN DECEASED CIVILIAN OF- 
FICERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE 
GOVERNMENT 


The bill (H. R. 3477) to extend to the 
Canal Zone Government and the Pan- 
ama Canal Company provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to facilitate the 
settlement of the accounts of certain de- 
ceased civilian officers and employees of 
the Government,” approved August 3, 
1950, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 


ACCEPTANCE OF CONDITIONAL 
GIFTS TO FURTHER THE DEFENSE 
EFFORT 


The bill (S. 3197) to authorize the ac- 
ceptance of conditional gifts to further 
the defense effort was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That to further the 
defense effort of the United States— 

(a) the Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized to accept or reject on behalf of the 
United States any gift of money or other in- 
tangible personal property made on condi- 
tion that it be used for a particular defense 
purpose; and 

(b) the Administrator of General Services 
is authorized to accept or reject on behalf 
of the United States any gift of other prop- 
erty, real or personal, made on condition 
that it be used for a particular defense pur- 


pose. 

Src. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury may 
convert into money, at the best terms avail- 
able, any such gift of intangible property 
other than money; and the Administrator 
of General Services may convert into money, 
at the best terms available, any such gift 
of tangible property, or transfer to any other 
Federal agency without reimbursement such 
property as he may determine usable for 
the particular purpose for which it was 
donated. 

Sec.3. There shall be established on the 
books of the Treasury a special account into 
which shall be deposited all money received 
as a result of such gifts. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Treasury, in 
order to effectuate the purposes for which 
gifts accepted under this act are made, shall 
from time to time pay the money in such 
special account to such of the various ap- 
propriation accounts as in his judgment will 
best effectuate the intent of the donors, and 
such money is hereby appropriated and shall 
be available for expenditure for the pur- 
poses of the appropriations to which paid. 
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Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Administrator of General Services shall 
consult with interested Federal agencies in 
carrying out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 6. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to modify or repeal the authority to 
accept conditional gifts under any other 
provision of law. 


INCREASE IN PER DIEM ALLOWANCE 
FOR SUBSISTENCE AND TRAVEL 
EXPENSES—BILL PASSED TO FOOT 
OF CALENDAR 


The bill (S. 3200) to amend section 3 
of the Travel Expense Act of 1949, as 
amended, to provide an increased maxi- 
mum per diem allowance for subsistence 
and travel expenses was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 3 of the 
Travel Expense Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 166, as 
amended; 5 U. S. C. 836) is amended by strik- 
ing out “$9” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$12.” 


Mr. HENDRICKSON subsequently 
said: Mr. President, I ask what hap- 
pened to Calendar No. 1202, Senate bill 
3200? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
was passed. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the votes 
by which the bill was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Jersey? The Chair hears 
none, and the votes by which the bill 
was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed 
are reconsidered. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I certainly desire an explanation of the 
bill. It involves a great deal of money. 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be passed to the foot of the calendar. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, to which bill 
does the Senator from New Jersey have 
reference? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I refer to Cal- 
endar 1202, Senate bill 3200, a bill to 
amend section 3 of the Travel Expense 
Act of 1949, as amended, to provide an 
increased maximum per diem allowance 
for subsistence and travel expenses. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I was under the 
impression that the bill had not been 
passed, but that it had been merely 
called by the clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Accord- 
ing to the Recorp, the bill was passed. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I join in the re- 
quest of the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I ask that the 
bill be passed to the foot of the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will be passed to the 
foot of the calendar. 
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EXTENSION OF PERIOD OF ELEC- 
TION UNDER THE UNIFORMED 
SERVICES CONTINGENCY OPTION 
ACT OF 1953 


The bill (H. R. 8539) to extend the 
period of election under the Uniformed 
Services Contingency Option Act of 1953 
for certain members of the uniformed 
services was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks an explanation of House 
bill 8539, Calendar 1203, the bill just 
passed. The statement was prepared by 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr, 
SALTONSTALL], 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR SALTONSTALL 


The Committee on Armed Services unani- 
mously reported the pending bill, H. R. 
8539, and would point out the need for 
prompt action on the bill to prevent an 
April 30 cutoff date from causing hardship 
to a group of officers on active duty with 
the Armed Forces. 

Last year the so-called Survivor Benefits 
Act permitted retired military personnel to 
take a reduced retirement pay and thereby 
provide an annuity for their surviving de- 
pendents. The program is entirely self- 
financing, and involves no expense to the 
Government. 

One section of the act requires persons on 
active duty, who have completed 18 years 
of service, to make an election within 6 
months as to whether they wish to partici- 
pate. The 6 months expires April 30, which 
explains the urgency of the pending bill. 

The services report that officers who now 
are overseas, or who have been stationed 
overseas during the past 6 months, have 
been unable to make the election in the 
time allowed. 

Families are separated. The officers do 
not have their insurance papers with them 
at their overseas stations. It is all but im- 
possible for these families to discuss this 
very vital problem among themselves, or to 
make any informal appraisal of the matter. 

The following quotation from a dispatch 
from the Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet, 
summarizes the situation pretty well. 

“Particularly for officers and men in Far 
West Pacific units afloat and ashore, per- 
sonal files and contacts are not available for 
consultation and use as basis for decision in 
limited time now available. Example, per- 
sonnel embarked in ships or ashore where 
dependents not residing with them would 
not likely carry their insurance policies with 
them. Such policies should be reviewed 
prior to making irrevocable election. Also 
such personnel will wish to discuss in per- 
son or by correspondence with their families 
the problems involved. Time remaining does 
not permit this.” 

The bill therefore proposes to give this 
group an additional 6 months to make their 
election in this matter. 

The Armed Services Committee feels that 
the bill is entirely justified, and recommends 
its enactment. 


STUDY OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 
The resolution (S. Res. 214) provid- 
ing for a study of technical assistance 
programs was announced as next in 
order. 
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Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
should not the resolution be referred to 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration under the rule? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. The resolution will 
be referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 116) to amend title 18, 
United States Code, so as to prohibit the 
transportation of fireworks into any 
State in which the sale or use of such 
fireworks is prohibited was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. COOPER. I object, by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard, and the bill will be passed 
over. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 75) favoring the suspension of de- 
portation of certain aliens was consid- 
ered and agreed to. 

(For text of above concurrent resolu- 
tion, see CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 
14, 1954, p. 5084.) 


O. E. HAMBLETON AND MRS. HAR- 
RIET ELIZABETH HAMBLETON 


The bill (S. 1140) for the relief of O. E. 
Hambleton and Mrs. Harriet Elizabeth 
Hambleton was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
O. E. Hambleton, and his wife, Mrs. Harriet 
Elizabeth Hambleton, of Seattle, Wash., the 
sum of $5,552.52, in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States arising out 
of the mistreatment of the said Mrs. Harriet 
Elizabeth Hambleton during her interroga- 
tion by a member of the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Division of the Army on January 20, 
1948, and in compensation for the resulting 
injuries sustained by the said O. E. Ham- 
bleton and Mrs. Harriet Elizabeth Hamble- 
ton, the claimants having no remedy under 
the Federal Tort Claims Act, as amended: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


CPL. ROBERT D. McMILLAN 


The bill (S. 599) for the relief of Cpl. 
Robert D. McMillan, was announced as 
next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I do not 
object to the passage of the bill, but I 
wish to call attention to one paragraph 
in the report, which I believe is based on 
faulty reasoning, and which I hope will 
not be included in other reports. 
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The paragraph appears on page 4 of 
the report. It is the second paragraph. 
It states: 

The claim cannot be settled under the 
Federal Tort Claims Act, as amended, for 
the reason that the evidence fails to estab- 
lish definitely that the damage complained 
of was “caused by the negligent or wrongful 
act or omission of any employee of the Gov- 
ernment while acting within the scope of 
his office or employment,” a condition prece- 
dent to the maintenance of a claim or suit 
under that statute. 


Of course the clear implication is that 
under the facts this claim could not 
have been settled under the Federal 
Tort Claims Act. Actually the facts 
show that the damage which is claimed 
was caused by fire, which, under the 
evidence, presumably was started by 
Corporal McMillan. The paragraph 
gives the impression that under such 
a state of facts there was no jurisdiction. 
Actually, the evidence would permit a 
recovery in this case. 

I believe there is a distinct difference 
between the statement in the report and 
the facts in this case, and I should not 
like to see a similar statement included 
in other reports, in accordance with 
with which the Department of the Army 
would merely take the position that, be- 
cause under the evidence a recovery 
would not be successful, there is no 
jurisdiction under the Federal Tort 
Claims Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 599) 
for the relief of Cpl. Robert D. McMillan, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with an amend- 
ment, on page 1, line 7, after the words 
“sum of“, strike out “$2,003.20” and 
insert “$1,806.72”, so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary 
of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Cpl. Robert D. McMillan (Army 
serial No. RA-17053963), the sum of 
$1,806.72, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States on account of 
damage to or loss or destruction of his per- 
sonal property in a fire that occurred at the 
Branch United States Disciplinary Bar- 
racks, Milwaukee, Wis., on February 24, 1950; 
the said claim of Cpl. Robert D. McMillan 
being a claim that is not cognizable under 
the Federal Tort Claims Act, as amended: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


EFTYCHIOS MOURGINAKIS 
The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 676) for the relief of Eftychios 
Mourginakis, which had been reported 
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April 19 


from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment, in line 7, after the 
word “fee”, strike out and head tax”, so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Eftychios Mourginakis shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RITO SOLLA 
The bill (H. R. 1784) for the relief of 
Rito Solla was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


DARYL L. ROBERTS, ADE E. JASKAR, 
TERRENCE L. ROBBINS, HARRY 
JOHNSON, AND FRANK SWANDA 
The bill (H. R. 2018) for the relief of 

Daryl L. Roberts, Ade E. Jaskar, Ter- 

rence L. Robbins, Harry Johnson, and 

Frank Swanda was considered, ordered 

to a third reading, read the third time, 

and passed. 


PETRA FUMIA 


The bill (H. R. 3836) for the relief of 
Petra Fumia was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


LEE SUI SHEE 


The bill (H. R. 4099) for the relief of 
Lee Sui Shee was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


FILING OF CLAIMS UNDER THE WAR 
CLAIMS ACT OF 1948 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 6896) to extend the period for 
the filing of certain claims under the 
War Claims Act of 1948 by World War II 
prisoners of war, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, with an amendment, in line 7, 
page 1, after the word “before”, strike 
out November“ and insert August.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


MARTHA SCHNAUFFER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 3876) for the relief of Martha 
Schnauffer, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That, notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212 (a) (9) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Martha Schnauffer may be 
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admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence if she is found to be other- 
wise admissible under the provisions of that 
act: Provided, That this exemption shall ap- 
ply only to a ground for exclusion of which 
the Department of State or the Department 
of Justice has knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 


The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act for the relief of Martha 
Schnauffer Schockley.” 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2802) to further encourage 
the distribution of fishery products, and 
for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. By request, I 
ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2650) to amend the Labor 
Management Relations Act of 1947, and 
for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT 
MARINE ACT OF 1936 


The bill (S. 1878) to amend the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936, as amended, 
was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, this bill, 
as reported, would amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, by setting a single 
standard of valuations for losses under 
war-risk insurance and requisition trans- 
actions. Present law uses different ter- 
minology for those two types of losses 
with resultant confusion and uncer- 
tainty. The pending bill would also pro- 
vide for a review de novo by the courts 
in all cases where the valuation set by 
the Secretary of Commerce would be re- 
jected by the owners or insured. 


SECTION 1 


The first section of S. 1878, as reported 
by your committee, has the effect of re- 
moving the terminology in existing law 
which sets up a confusing double stand- 
ard of valuations in war-risk insurance 
transactions as distinguished from valu- 
ations pertaining to requisitions. It 
would do this by repealing from the pres- 
ent law—section 1209 (a) of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936—the words but 
with respect to any vessel which is in- 
sured under the provisions of this act, 


the amount of the claim adjusted, com- 
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promised, settled, adjudged or paid shall 
not exceed the vessel’s fair and reason- 
able value as determined by the Federal 
Maritime Board.” 

This section then makes the single 
standard of valuation in section 902 of 
the act apply to insurance transactions 
and grants a right to the insured to re- 
ject the valuation, accept 75 percent of 
it and sue in the courts for the difference 
between 75 percent of the valuation of- 
fered him by the Secretary of Commerce 
and the amount the insured believes is 
the true valuation under section 902. If 
the court finds that in accepting the 75 
percent payment, the insured has al- 
ready been overpaid, he must refund the 
excess over the proper valuation as found 
by the court to be due under section 902. 
Now that a single standard of valuation 
is contained in this bill and that the in- 
sured is granted a right of review by the 
courts, it becomes necessary to make 
clear that the reference in several appro- 
priation acts—to the effect that the valu- 
ation in war-risk-insurance transactions 
is to be the same as under 902 (a) as 
interpreted by the General Accounting 
Office and that otherwise the money is 
not to be used to pay such valuations— 
does not apply to court judgments which 
are usually paid through specific appro- 
priations. Accordingly this appropria- 
tion rider is declared inapplicable to 
court judgments. Premiums under poli- 
cies issued are adjusted on the basis of 
the valuation as finally determined and 
of the rate provided for in the policies, 

SECTION 2 


Section 2 of the bill, as reported, makes 
minor adjustments in section 902 (c) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to re- 
move a doubt which exists under pres- 
ent law whether the Government could 
recover the excess, in a requistion case, 
in the event that the court found that 
the 75 percent initial payment by the 
Secretary of Commerce on a rejected 
valuation exceeded the just compensa- 
tion proved in section 902. The 
pending bill would clearly allow the Gov- 
ernment to recover the excess in the 
payment, 

SECTION 3 

Section 3 of the pending bill would 
amend the first sentence of section 902 
(d) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
by making the same provision for court 
review and recovery of excess payments 
applicable generally in all cases where 
just compensation is authorized by sec- 
tion 902. 

SECTION 4 

All war-risk insurance now extant is 
amended in conformity with section 1209 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended by this bill, unless the insured, 
within 10 days after enactment of this 
act, objects to such amendment. 

A full explanation of these provisions 
is submitted in the committee report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1878) 
to amend the Merchant Marine Act of 


1936, as amended, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Inter- 


state and Foreign Commerce with an 
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amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That section 1209 (a) of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended (U. S. C., title 
46, sec. 1289 (a)), is amended to read as 
follows: 

„(a) (1) The Secretary, in the administra- 
tion of this title, may issue such policies, 
rules, and regulations as he deems proper 
and may adjust and pay losses, compromise 
and settle claims, whether in favor of or 
against the United States and pay the 
amount of any judgment rendered against 
the United States in any suit, or the amount 
of any settlement agreed upon, in respect of 
any claim under insurance authorized by 
this title. 

(2) In respect of hull insurance, the valu- 
ation in the policy for actual or constructive 
total loss of the vessel insured shall not ex- 
ceed the amount that would be payable if 
the vessel had been requisitioned for title 
under section 902 at the time of the attach- 
ment of the insurance under said policy: 
Provided, however, That the insured shall 
have the right within 60 days after the 
attachment of the insurance under said 
policy, or within 60 days after determination 
of such valuation by the Secretary, which- 
ever is later, to reject such valuation, but 
shall continue to pay premiums upon such 
valuation at the rate provided for in said 
policy. In the event of the actual or con- 
structive total loss of the vessel, if the 
insured has so rejected such valuation, the 
insured shall be paid, as a tentative advance 
only, 75 percent of such valuation so deter- 
mined by the Secretary and shall be entitled 
to sue the United States in a court having 
jurisdiction of such claims to recover such 
valuation as would be equal to the just com- 
pensation which such court determines 
would have been payable if the vessel had 
been requisitioned for title under section 
902 at the time of the attachment of the 
insurance under said policy: Provided, how- 
ever, That in the event of an election by the 
insured to reject the valuation fixed by the 
Secretary and to sue in the courts, the 
amount of the judgment will be payable 
without regard to the limitations contained 
in the llth paragraph under the heading 
Maritime Activities’ in title III of the De- 
partment of Justice, State, and Commerce 
Appropriation Act, 1954, the 10th paragraph 
under the heading ‘Operating Differential 
Subsidies’ in title II of the Independent Of- 
fices Appropriation Act, 1953, the correspond- 
ing paragraphs of the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act, 1952, and the Third Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Act, 1951, although 
the excess of any amounts advanced on ac- 
count of just compensation over the amount 
of the court judgment will be required to 
be refunded. In the event of such court 
determination, premiums under the policy 
shall be adjusted on the basis of the valu- 
ation as finally determined and of the rate 
provided for in said policy.” 

Sec. 2. Section 902 (c) of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended (U. S. C., title 
46, sec. 1242 (c)), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) If any property is taken and used 
under authority of this section, but the 
ownership thereof is not required by the 
United States, the Commission, at the time 
of the taking or as soon thereafter as the 
exigencies of the situation may permit, shall 
transmit to the person entitled to the pos- 
session of such property a charter setting 
forth the terms which, in the Commission’s 
judgment, should govern the relationships 
between the United States and such person 
and a statement of the rate of hire which, 
in the Commission’s judgment, will be just 
compensation for the use of such property 
and for the services required under the terms 
of such charter. If such person does not 
execute and deliver such charter and accept 
such rate of hire, the Commission shall pay 
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to such person as a tentative advance only, 
on account of such just compensation a sum 
equal to 75 percent of such rate of hire as 
the same may from time to time be due 
under the terms of the charter so tendered, 
and such person shall be entitled to sue the 
United States in a court having jurisdiction 
of such claims to recover such amount as 
would be equal to just compensation for the 
use of the property and for the services re- 
quired in connection with such use: Pro- 
vided, however, That in the event of an elec- 
tion by such person to reject the rate of 
hire fixed by the Commission and to sue in 
the courts, the excess of any amounts ad- 
vanced on account of just compensation over 
the amount of the court judgment will be 
required to be refunded. In the event of 
loss or damage to such property, due to oper- 
ation of a risk assumed by the United States 
under the terms of a charter prescribed in 
this subsection, but no valuation of such 
vessel or other property or mode of com- 
pensation has been agreed to, the United 
States shall pay just compensation for such 
loss or damage, to the extent the person 
entitled thereto is not reimbursed therefor 
through policies of insurance against such 
loss or damage.” 

Sec. 3. The first sentence of section 902 
(d) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended (U. S. C., title 46, sec. 1242 (d)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(d) In all cases, the just compensation 
authorized by this section shall be deter- 
mined and paid by the Commission as soon 
as practicable, but if the amount of just 
compensation determined by the Commis- 
sion is unsatisfactory to the person entitled 
thereto, such person shall be paid, as a tenta- 
tive advance only, 75 percent of the amount 
so determined and shall be entitled to sue 
the United States to recover such amount 
as would equal just compensation therefor, in 
the manner provided for by section 24, para- 
graph 20, and section 145 of the Judicial Code 
(U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 28, secs. 41 (20) 
and 250): Provided, however, That in the 
event of an election to reject the amount 
determined by the Commission and to sue 
in the courts, the excess of any amounts 
advanced on account of just compensation 
over the amount of the court judgment will 
be required to be refunded.” 

Sec. 4. All war-risk insurance issued under 
title XII of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
which is in force on the date of the enact- 
ment of this act shall, as of the beginning 
of such date, be deemed to have been amend- 
ed to conform to the requirements of section 
1209 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended by this act unless the insured, 
within 10 days after such date, objects to 
such amendment, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF SHIP MORTGAGE 
ACT OF 1920 


The bill (S. 2407) to amend the Ship 
Mortgage Act of 1920, as amended, was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr, COOPER. May we have an ex- 
planation of the bill? 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, this bill 
would amend the Ship Mortgage Act of 
1920 (41 Stat. 1003) by adding a new pro- 
vision to section 30, subsection K. This 
bill would extend the jurisdiction of the 
United States district courts, sitting in 
admiralty, to permit the holders of 
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mortgages on foreign ships to bring fore- 
closure proceedings in those courts. 

Under the law as it now stands, the 
holders of mortgages on United States- 
flag vessels may use the Federal ad- 
miralty courts for foreclosure purposes. 
However, the holders of mortgages on 
foreign vessels are required to bring fore- 
closure proceedings in equity courts, a 
much more cumbersome and drawn out 
matter which unlike admiralty court 
foreclosures does not assure the pur- 
chaser at the foreclosure sale that he will 
obtain title good against the rest of the 
world. The United States holds over $1 
million worth of mortgages on vessels 
registered under foreign flags. 

There was no opposition to this bill. 
The United States Maritime Law Asso- 
ciation, the American Bar Association, 
the Department of Commerce, and the 
Department of Justice favored its enact- 
ment. The Department of State has 
stated that it has no objection to this 
bill. 

After public hearing, the committee 
adopted an amendment to S. 2407 as pro- 
posed. That amendment was suggested 
by the Department of Commerce and ac- 
quiesced in by the other proponents. 
The effect of the amendment is to sub- 
ordinate the preferred mortgage lien 
of a foreign ship mortgagee to maritime 
liens for repairs, supplies, towage, use 
of dry dock or marine railway, or other 
necessaries, performed or supplied in the 
United States. This amendment was 
proposed in order to avoid any opposition 
which might have otherwise arisen from 
shipbuilders, ship suppliers and the like 
here in the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2407) 
to amend the Ship Mortgage Act of 1920, 
as amended, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce with an amendment, 
on page 2, line 14, after the word “other”, 
strike out “necessaries” and insert 
“necessaries, performed or supplied in 
the United States,” so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 30, sub- 
section K, of the act of June 5, 1920, as 
amended, known as the Ship Mortgage Act, 
1920 (41 Stat. 1003), is hereby amended by 
adding at the end of subsection K the follow- 
ing provision: 

“Foreign ship mortgages: As used in sub- 
sections K, L, M, and N of this section, the 
term ‘preferred mortgage’ shall include, in 
addition to a preferred mortgage made pur- 
suant to the provisions of this section, any 
mortgage, hypothecation, or similar charge 
created as security upon any documented 
foreign vessel (other than a towboat, barge, 
scow, lighter, car float, canal boat, or tank 
vessel, of less than 200 gross tons) if such 
mortgage, hypothecation, or similar charge 
has been duly and validly executed in accord- 
ance with the laws of the foreign nation 
under the laws of which the vessel is docu- 
mented and has been duly registered in ac- 
cordance with such laws in a public register 
either at the port of registry of the vessel or 
at a central office; and the term ‘preferred 
mortgage lien’ shall also include the lien ot 
such mortgage, hypothecation, or similar 
charge: Provided, however, That such ‘pre- 
ferred mortgage lien’ in the case of a foreign 
vessel shall also be subordinate to maritime 
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liens for repairs, supplies, towage, use of dry- 
dock or marine railway, or other necessaries, 
performed or supplied ir the United States.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 4153 OF 
THE REVISED STATUTES 


The bill (S. 2814) to amend section 
4153 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. COOPER. May we have an ex- 
planation of the bill? 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, this is a 
thoroughly noncontroversial bill. It 
was requested by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, with the Department of Commerce 
supporting the bill completely. It is a 
highly technical bill. 

The basis of the proposed change is to 
remove certain penalties hitherto apply- 
ing against ships with small engineroom 
space. Under present law, unless such 
engineroom space is above 13 percent 
of gross tonnage, the deduction for non- 
revenue producing tonnage from the 
gross tonnage of vessels is considerably 
less than for vessels with larger engine- 
room space. This is costly, as port 
charges and taxes are levied on basis of 
net tonnage. 

S. 2814 applied to all crafts docu- 
mented as United States-fiag vessels, and 
to certain foreign ships. 

There is a question of revenue in- 
volved, inasmuch as every vessel, United 
States and foreign, pays a tonnage tax 
on entry into United States from a for- 
eign port—2 cents per ton if from a 
Western Hemisphere port adjacent to 
the United States, and 6 cents per net ton 
from other foreign parts—but not more 
than five times in a year. 

United States vessels pay port charges 
in foreign ports, much higher than here, 
which makes doubly important the pro- 
posed more liberal deductions from gross 
tonnage under this bill. 

The net effect on tonnage tax collec- 
tion by United States will be negligible 
if this law is enacted, because ships have 
been constructed to take advantage of 
maximum tonnage allowances. The pur- 
pose, and the effect of the bill if en- 
acted, will be to remove the restrictions 
on vessel design, so that advantage can 
be taken of new propelling machinery 
and enginerooms designed with safety 
and seaworthiness the prime objectives, 
rather than mere size of engineroom. 

The Treasury Department suggests 
this as an interim system. Negotiations 
have been under way with Great Britain 
for a general revision of the admeasure- 


ment system, and a bill similar to S. 2814 
is now before Parliament. Other mari- 


time nations are expected to follow suit. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 
There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2814) 
to amend section 4153 of the Revised 
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Statutes, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce with amendments, on page 2, 
line 6, after the word “this”, strike out 
“act” and insert proviso“, and on page 
3, line 4, after the word “this”, strike out 
“act” and insert “proviso”, so as to make 
the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That subdivision (f) of 
section 4153 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 46, sec. 
77 (f)), is further amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(f) In the case of a vessel which is screw 
propelled in whole or in part, the following 
deduction shall be made for the space oc- 
cupied by the propelling machinery: 

“(1) Thirty-two thirteenths times the ton- 
mage of the propelling-machinery space, if 
the tonnage of that space is not more than 
13 percent of the gross tonnage of the ves- 
sel and if that space is reasonable in ex- 
tent: Provided, however, That, in lieu there- 
of, the deduction shall be one and three- 
fourths times the tonnage of the propelling- 
machinery space, in the case of a vessel the 
construction of which was commenced on or 
before the date of enactment of this proviso, 
if the owner so elects; 

“(2) Thirty-two percent of the gross ton- 
nage of the vessel, if the tonnage of the pro- 
pelling-machinery space is more than 13 per- 
cent and less than 20 percent of the gross 
tonnage of the vessel; or 

“(3) Thirty-two percent of the gross ton- 
nage of the vessel or one and three-fourths 
times the tonnage of the propelling-ma- 
chinery space, whichever the owner of the 
vessel elects, if the tonnage of that space is 
20 percent or more of the gross tonnage of 
the vessel.” 

Sec. 2. Subdivision (g) of section 4153 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended (U. S. C., 
1946 edition, title 46, sec. 77 (g)), is further 
amended to read as follows: 

“(g) In the case of a vessel which is pro- 
pelled in whole or in part by paddle wheels, 
the following deduction shall be made for 
the space occupied by the propelling ma- 
chinery: 

“(1) Thirty-seven twentieths times the 
tonnage of the propelling-machinery space, 
if the tonnage of that space is not more 
than 20 percent of the gross tonnage of the 
vessel and if that space is reasonable in ex- 
tent: Provided, however, That, in lieu there- 
of, the deduction shall be one and one-half 
times the tonnage of the propelling-ma- 
chinery space, in the case of a vessel the 
construction of which was commenced on or 
before the date of enactment of this proviso, 
if the owner so elects; 

“(2) Thirty-seven percent of the gross 
tonnage of the vessel, if the tonnage of the 
propelling-machinery space is more than 20 
percent and less than 30 percent of the gross 
tonnage of the vessel; or 

“(3) Thirty-seven percent of the gross 
tonnage of the vessel or one and one-half 
times the tonnage of the propelling-ma- 
chinery space, whichever the owner elects, if 
the tonnage of that space is 30 percent or 
more of the gross tonnage of the vessel.“ 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


LIMITATION OF OFFICERS IN 
ARMED SERVICES 
The bill (H. R. 7103) to establish lim- 
itations on the number of officers who 
may serve in various commissioned 
grades in the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
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Marine Corps, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I wonder if 
we may have an explanation of this bill. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I should be very glad to give an explana- 
tion of the bill. 

First, the enactment of the bill will 
not result in any additional expenditure 
of funds. 

Second, it will provide a better method 
of congressional control over the mili- 
tary structure which has long been 
needed. 

Mr. President, under the present sit- 
uation, the officers in any grade are lim- 
ited by numbers. The Senate Armed 
Services Committee, through a subcom- 
mittee under the distinguished leader- 
ship of the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Stennis], went into the subject 
with a great deal of care and established 
certain numerical limitations on the 
numbers of officers in the various serv- 
ices. More recently, the House commit- 
tee studied the question for 6 months to 
try to work out a percentage basis rather 
than a flat numerical basis. If the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida will 
turn to the act, which is the last act in 
this book [indicating], he will see that 
the officer strength in the five top grades 
in the various services is fixed in com- 
parison with the total officer strength. 
The bill does not propose to try to fix 
the officer strength in comparison with 
the enlisted men strength. That, per- 
haps, theoretically, would be the best 
way of doing it. But the bill fixes the 
officer strength in proportion to the vari- 
ous grades of officers and the number in 
those grades. 

In addition to that, the armed services, 
at the first of each year, not later than 
January 31, will give to the Congress 
the numerical list of officers the armed 
services expect to have in that fiscal year. 
In that way the nominations for pro- 
motions which come before the Senate 
will be considered by a more orderly 
method than has been followed in the 
past, since we shall know the number of 
officers in the various grades. 

The bill applies to the Regular forces 
as well as to the active Reserves. The 
purpose is to control temporary promo- 
tions. We now act on the basis of the 
number of generals, the number of 
colonels, and so forth. The bill would 
permit promotions on a percentage basis 
rather than on a flat scale. It would 
give specific and realistic numerical con- 
trol over the promotions in all the serv- 
ices. 

The bill would also repeal the so-called 
Van Zandt amendment to the act limit- 
ing voluntary retirement. 

In the past few years we have had 
difficulty with the so-called Davis 
amendment which, instead of starting 
promotions at the top, prevented a great 
many of general officers from receiving 
legitimate promotions. We ran into a 
great deal of difficulty. The purpose of 
this bill is to eliminate those difficulties 
and place the promotions on a sliding 
scale, and notice will be given to the 
Congress as to what is intended during 
the year. 
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Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
for a question? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Does the bill, then, 
intend that, based on the number of 
men in any particular branch of the 
service, there shall be a certain per- 
centage of officers in relation to the num- 
ber of men? 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. It does not do 
that. As I stated, that is theoretically 
the perfect method of handling it. The 
bill undertakes to make the basis the 
total number of officers. For instance, 
the number of generals is seventy-five 
one hundredths of 1 percent of the offi- 
cers, and the bill attempts in that way to 
limit the number of officers and the 
number who can be in any 1 grade of 
the top 5 grades. 

Mr. SMATHERS. There are certain 
percentages worked out for the grades 
of general, lieutenant general, colonel, 
and so on down. Is that correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The bill pro- 
vides a sliding scale of definite numbers 
based on percentage. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Does it mean that 
there will be fewer generals and fewer 
high-ranking officers, and perhaps more 
officers with field rank than there have 
been? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I do not think 
there will be any great change in the 
number of general officers and the num- 
ber of colonels. The number will be 
down rather than up, I hope. It means 
the proportion of generals to the propor- 
tion of other officers will be on a sliding 
scale. If it is determined that the whole 
number shall be reduced, the number of 
generals and colonels will be reduced. 

I believe, Mr. President, it is a good 
bill. It is not a perfect bill, but it is a 
step in the right direction. The senior 
minority member of the committee [Mr. 
RosszLL] approved of the bill. My col- 
league, the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt], will agree with me that it is a 
good bill but not a perfect one. It is 
a step in the right direction, as I have 
said. 

PROPORTION OF OFFICERS ON PROPORTIONAL 

BASIS 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Might not the Sena- 
tor’s bill work in reverse? They might 
promote more generals in order to pro- 
mote more officers of junior rank. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If I correctly 
understand the Senator’s question, the 
bill does not apply to Reserve officers 
unless they are in active service. 

Mr. MALONE. But do we not have a 
National Guard built up with officers 
who are in the service on full time? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Reserve 
officers’ promotions are separate. 

Mr. MALONE. If it was desired to 
have more officers of a lower grade it 
would be necessary to make more gen- 
erals in order to keep the proper pro- 
portion, according to the terms of the 
bill 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. On January 31, 
of each year, the Department of Defense 
will send to the Congress a list of what 
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it believes will be the proportion of offi- 
cers during the next year. That is on 
the basis of the proportion shown in 
the bill. So many officers will consti- 
tute a certain number of generals, a 
certain number of colonels, a certain 
number of lieutenant colonels, and a cer- 
tain number of majors. For instance, 
with an officer strength of 50,000 in the 
Army, there would be 350 generals, 3,352 
colonels, 6,940 lieutenant colonels, and 
9,350 majors. 

Mr. MALONE. I have no intention of 
objecting to the bill; I merely desired to 
understand it. My suspicion is con- 
firmed that in order to have more officers 
of lesser rank, more generals would have 
to be appointed. In other words, the 
point is being reached where there will 
be more chiefs and less Indians. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would answer 
the Senator’s statement by saying that 
that is not so. 

Mr. MALONE. If the number of offi- 
cers are not limited except in proportion 
to the generals—and the number of gen- 
erals are not limited, just what does 
the bill accomplish? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts that his 5 minutes under the 
rule have expired. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts may be granted 
an additional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Massachusetts is rec- 
ognized for an additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I appreciate the 
courtesy of the Senator from New Jer- 
sey. 
Mr. MALONE. My question has not 
been answered. The question is, Can- 
not more junior officers be appointed 
through the simple procedure of rec- 
ommending that more generals be ap- 
pointed, which officers are not limited? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I may say to 
the Senator from Nevada that the bill 
controls the top five grades; it does not 
control grades below the rank of major. 

Mr. MALONE. What are the top 
grades and what are the lower grades 
in relation to such promotions? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The lowest 
grade is that of major. 

Mr. MALONE. A major's duties have 
always been somewhat of a mystery? 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Lieutenants and 
captains would not come within the 
quotas contained in the bill. In other 
words, as I understand—and I believe 
my understanding is correct—the bill in 
itself would not place a limitation upon 
the number of lieutenants and captains 
who could be promoted; it would place 
limitations on the number of majors and 
those of ranks higher than that of major. 

Mr. MALONE. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
that I have no objection even to a limited 
number of promotions of majors. But 
without doubt the approval of promo- 
tions of officers is one of the things that 
the Senate knows least about. This bill 
does not seem to add much to the infor- 
mation. : 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I may say to 
the Senator from Nevada that I think 
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the Committee on Armed Services does 
go into the question of proportions. 
What has been done in the past has been 
to bring the number of general officers 
within the so-called Senate formula. 
The Senate formula actually provides for 
fewer officers in the top grades than does 
the formula contained in the statute. 
All promotions in the past 2 or 3 years, 
to my knowledge, have been kept within 
the so-called Senate formula. The Sen- 
ate formula is based upon numbers; the 
statutory formula is based upon propor- 
tions or percentages. 

We believe the bill is fairer to the offi- 
cers and fairer to Congress because it 
provides better opportunity for officers 
to advance. 

Mr. MALONE. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts that any addi- 
tional information on this subject will 
be helpful to the Senate. 

I do not object to the bill. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. As I understand, 
the bill does not affect Reserve officers 
at all. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It does not af- 
fect Reserve officers unless they are on 
active duty. If they are on active duty, 
and are above the rank of major, and up 
to the rank of general, it does affect 
them, because they are officers of the 
armed service. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I take it the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Armed Services is aware of the fact 
that today most Reserve officers com- 
plain that they are being made subject 
to discrimination in the matter of pro- 
motions. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. There is no 
question about that. I have heard that 
statement. I only hope it is not so well- 
founded as some persons who have not 
been promoted would seem to indicate. 

Mr.SMATHERS. I wonder if the able 
chairman of the committee can give as- 
surance to Reserve officers that the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services intends to in- 
vestigate the matter, so as to make cer- 
tain that Reserve officers can obtain a 
basis of promotion which is fair, equita- 
ble, and as generous to them as it is in 
the case of the promotion of Regular 
officers. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The commit- 
tee will begin hearings on such a bill on 
Thursday next. An attempt will be 
made to draft and submit as fair a bill 
as possible. I think the two big prob- 
lems still remaining for the Committee 
on Armed Services this year are, first, to 
devise a program of Reserve training, 
with respect to which the committee is 
endeavoring to stimulate the Depart- 
ment of Defense into submitting recom- 
mendations; and second, to prepare a 
plan for the promotion of Reserve 
officers. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am certain the 
chairman of the committee recognizes 
that the Reserves are the basis of our 
defense. Actually, they are the founda- 
tion of our defense. If men are to be 
kept active in the Reserves, it is neces- 
sary to give them an equal opportunity 
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Zor promotion with the members of the 
Regular Army. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator is 
absolutely correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 7103) was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN SURPLUS 
REAL PROPERTY IN MARION 
COUNTY, IND. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
completes the regular call of the calen- 
dar. Order No. 1197, H. R. 232, is now 
to be considered. 

The bill (H. R. 232) to provide for the 
conveyance to the State of Indiana of 
certain surplus real property situated in 
Marion County, Ind., was announced as 
next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. POTTER. It is my understand- 
ing that the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] proposes to offer an 
amendment to the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. POTTER. I will accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not object to the 
consideration of the bill. My amend- 
ment simply provides for the reservation 
of Federal mineral rights. It is a com- 
mon reservation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the bill will be considered, 
and the clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
line 25, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

(4) All minerals rights, including gas and 
oil, in the lands authorized to be conveyed 
by this act and described in subsections (1) 
and (2) of section (1) shall be reserved to 
the United States. 


Mr. MORSE. For many years I was 
a member of the Committee on Armed 
Services. The amendment I have of- 
fered was a common reservation, which 
was included in the transfer or convey- 
ance of military land. I find it difficult 
to believe that the committee which has 
jurisdiction of the bill would wish to de- 
part from a policy which, to my knowl- 
edge, has been followed by the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services in a great many 
cases. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
5 and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time and 

passed. 


INCREASED MAXIMUM PER DIEM 
ALLOWANCE FOR SUBSISTENCE 
AND TRAVEL EXPENSES 


The bill (S. 3200) to amend section 3 
of the Travel Expense Act of 1949, as 
amended, to provide an increased maxi- 
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mum per diem allowance for subsistence 
and travel expenses, was announced as 
next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Reserving the 
right to object, I hope there may be an 
explanation of the bill. The measure is 
a very important and very costly one. 

Mr. POTTER. The purpose of the 
bill is to permit the heads of departments 
and agencies, who authorize the per- 
formance of official travel, to increase 
the per diem allowance in lieu of sub- 
sistence from the present maximum of 
$9 to a maximum of $12 a day, in those 
instances where such amount is needed 
to defray the normal living expenses of 
Government employees performing trav- 
el on official business and away from 
their designated posts of duty. 

The committee which considered the 
bill realized that in certain sections of 
the country $9 a day would be adequate. 
However, it is known that for a person 
in the employ of the Government who 
has to travel to New York, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, or other large metropolitan cen- 
ters, it is impossible to live upon $9 a day. 

The bill allows discretionary power to 
be placed in the hands of the Adminis- 
trator to determine when official travel 
will cost more than $9 a day. ‘There is 
nothing mandatory about the proposed 
legislation. It provides that discretion- 
ary power shall reside in the adminis- 
trative officer who authorizes the travel. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Can the Sena- 
tor from Michigan give an estimate of 
the cost of the proposed legislation? 

Mr. POTTER. The Bureau of the 
Budget has informed the committee that 
it is most difficult to determine what the 
cost would be. There has been a sug- 
gestion that the cost would be $30 mil- 
lion. Iam convinced that the cost would 
not be that much. We sincerely hope 
and believe that the administrative 
agencies will use great discretion in per- 
mitting this allowance. But it is unfair 
to Government employees who are en- 
gaged on official business to be forced to 
pay out of their own salaries their liv- 
ing expenses when they are required to 
travel to New York, Boston, or to other 
places where it is impossible to live on 
the $9 a day which is now allowed. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I take it that 
the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan does not believe that the cost would 
be $30 million? 

Mr. POTTER. No, I am convinced 
that it would not be that much. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. How much 
does the Senator feel would be the cost? 

Mr. POTTER. The Senator’s guess 
is as good as mine. The Bureau of the 
Budget stated it is difficult to ascertain, 
with any degree of accuracy, how much 
it will cost. Certainly the maximum will 
be $30 million. I am thoroughly con- 


vinced it will be far, far less than that 


amount if the act is administered judi- 
ciously. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Does the Sen- 
ator understand the cost will be between 
$20 million and $30 million? 
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Mr. POTTER. I would not want to 
set the minimum at $20 million. I hope 
it will be less than that. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Does the Sen- 
ator think this is the kind of legislation 
which should be passed on the call of 
the calendar? 

Mr. POTTER. I do; absolutely. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the pending 
bill increase the travel allowance for 
judges, or are the allowances for judges 
excluded from the operation of the bill? 

Mr. POTTER. Travel allowances for 
judges are excluded. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Has the Senator 
considered the fact that the travel al- 
lowance for judges is only $10 a day? 

Mr. POTTER. I believe the travel al- 
lowance for judges is $15. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I know that in the 
past bills have been introduced to in- 
crease such travel allowance to $15. I 
have held up such bills by individual 
objection. However, travel allowances 
for civil-service employees of the Gov- 
ernment are proposed to be increased 
now to $12. It would be manifestly im- 
proper to keep travel allowances for 
judges at the rate of $10 a day, if that 
is the provision of the law which now 
prevails. 

Mr. POTTER. It was my under- 
standing that in 1940 the travel allow- 
ance for judges was $10 a day, and that 
in 1953, by Public Law 222, such allow- 
ance was increased to $15. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That must have 
happened when I was not present on 
the floor of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
3200) was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed, a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 3 of the 
Travel Expense Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 166, as 
amended; 5 U. S. C. 836) is amended by 
striking out “$9” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “$12.” 


Mr. LANGER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, in connection with a bill which 
was just passed on the call of the cal- 
endar, Calendar No. 1202, Senate bill 
3200, I am amazed, when I read the bill, 
to discover that the travel allowance for 
civilian employees and heads of depart- 
ments is proposed to be increased. In 
other words, a man working for a com- 
mittee would get under the bill a travel 
allowance of $12 a day, but a Senator 
who is a member of the committee would 
get only $9. It does not make any sense 
to me. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered and that the bill 
go over for a week. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
es aaa to the reconsideration of the 

ill? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Chair state the question? 

Mr. LANGER. I will state it again. 
I ask unanimous consent that the vote 
by which Calendar No. 1202, Senate 
bill 3200, was passed, be reconsidered, 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
that is a proper request, and there is no 
objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I understand that completes the call of 
the calendar. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Chair lay before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. I shall then ask unani- 
mous consent that when the Senate 
recesses today, it do so until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

I understand there will then be sev- 
eral speeches to be made, but, under the 
previous unanimous-consent agreement, 
there will be no further business of the 
Senate. 

I therefore ask the Chair to lay before 
the Senate the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business, which will be stated 
by title. 

The Cuter CLERK. A bill (H. R. 6342) 
to amend the Public Building Act of 1949 
to authorize the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services to acquire title to real prop- 
erty and to provide for the construction 
of certain public buildings thereon by 
executing purchase contracts; to extend 
the authority of the Postmaster General 
to lease quarters for post-office pur- 
poses; and for other purposes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. Did I correctly under- 
stand the announcement of the majority 
leader the other day with regard to cer- 
tain other bills to be that such bills 
would not be considered until the Senate 
disposes of the lease-purchase bill to- 
morrow? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is my un- 
derstanding. There is a unanimous- 
consent agreement on the lease-pur- 
chase bill. When consideration of the 
bill is completed certain other bills will 
be called up. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator. 


ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business today it 
take a recess until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


EFFECT OF OIL IMPORTS ON PRO- 
DUCTION OF COAL AND OTHER 
FUELS 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, on 
March 31, 1954, I discussed the distress 
of the coal industry and the injury in- 
flicted upon it by heavy imports of pe- 
troleum and residual oil from Venezuela 
and other foreign areas. 

I also reported on appeals made to 
the State Department by representa- 
tives of the coal and other industries 
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during 1953, and the State Department's 
cool reception to these appeals, in which 
the welfare and interest of our coal min- 
ing and other industries were ignored. 

In the same address which I made on 
the floor of the Senate I listed 30 dis- 
tressed areas in 9 States in which coal 
mining is the dominant and major source 
of employment and livelihood for thou- 
sands of families. Since the address was 
made, the United Mine Workers Jour- 
nal has disclosed correspondence with 
the State Department subsequent to the 
correspondence which I referred to on 
March 31, 1954. 

EQUAL ACCESS TO AMERICAN MARKETS 


Mr. President, no objections have ever 
been voiced to imports of petroleum fuels, 
residual oil, and other materials, on the 
basis of fair and reasonable competition. 
The objection is to imports of petroleum 
fuels, residual oil, and other products 
without a duty as the Constitution calls 
for a tax on imports making up the dif- 
ference in wages, taxes, and other fac- 
tors of cost of production between this 
country and in the chief competitive na- 
tion. There has been no objection to 
giving foreign producers equal access to 
our markets, but no advantage. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks an article en- 
titled “State Department Brushes Off 
Coal Protests, Yet Defends Job-Destroy- 
ing Oil Imports,” appearing in the 
United Mine Workers Journal of April 1, 
1954, which outlines the correspondence 
with the State Department on this im- 
portant subject as it relates to oil. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE DEPARTMENT BRUSHES Orr Coan PrO- 
TESTS YET DEFENDS JoB-DESTROYING OIL 
IMPORTS 
Indifference amounting to almost total 

neglect of the interests of the vital domestic 

coal industry, while at the same time a 

tender regard is maintained for the welfare 

of a dictatorship nation (Venezuela), has 
again been demonstrated as the policy of the 

United States Department of State in rela- 

tion to the serious question of residual-oil 

imports which in recent years have cut 
deeply into the coal industry’s market, espe- 
cially on the United States east coast. 

Aroused by growing unemployment in the 
coal industry and total losses aggregating 
hundreds of millions of dollars to coal and 
railroad management and labor, scores of 
Members of Congress from the coal States 
have written vehement protests to the State 
Department against its current policy of op- 
posing any effort to place restrictions on the 
flood of residual oil pouring into east-coast 
ports. 

The response from the State Department 
has been mostly in the nature of a brush-off 
by the cookie-pusher brigade of Foggy Bot- 
tom (the local name for the section where 
the State Department is located), who have 
at times sought to defend their position with 
distorted figures and outright falsifying 
statements as to the economic consequences 
of their America-last policy. 

HARDSHIP FOR KENTUCKY MINERS 


In a recent letter to Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, Representative Cart D. 
Perxins, Democrat, of Kentucky, told of the 
impact on the mines and miners in the east- 
ern Kentucky region he represents due to the 
loss of markets for coal because of the cheap 
residual fuel which has been substituted for 
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coal in its traditional market. The Perkins 
letter was but one of many which he and 
other Congressmen have addressed to Sec- 
retary Dulles without yet obtaining any con- 
structive action to protect the coal industry 
from this type of unfair competition. 

Supplementing his protest on the residual 

situation, PERKINS also urged that Secretary 
Dulles, in negotiating trade policies, make 
some effort to regain our foreign markets for 
coal. He pointed out that Congress, on the 
recommendation of the State Department, 
has voted billions of aid for Europe, yet its 
doors are closed by restrictions on American 
coal. 
Specifically, PERKINS referred to West Ger- 
many which has limited United States coal 
imports by a permit system, although United 
States coal could be delivered there as cheap- 
ly as Europe is now buying coal from Iron 
Curtain countries such as Russia, Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia. 

Emphasizing the need of developing coal 
markets both abroad and at home, PERKINS 
said: 

“Foreign markets will go a long way in 
bringing relief to the coal industry in Amer- 
ica, and especially to the distressed coal area 
in eastern Kentucky. Thousands of coal 
miners and their families are being fed daily 
by our own Government in the coal mining 
area that I represent in eastern Kentucky. 
This is also true in the State of West Vir- 
ginia. The plight of the coal industry has 
reached such a depressed stage that some 
affirmative action must be taken by our Gov- 
ernment. There could be no greater stimu- 
lant for the industry than some action on 
your part to improve foreign markets.” 

Wholly ignoring PERKINS’ plea for action 
on the question of exports of coal to Europe, 
the State Department in reply, over the sig- 
nature of Assistant Secretary Thruston B. 
Morton, forwarded some mimeographed ma- 
terial which attempted to justify the Depart- 
ment’s economy-crippling policy by stating 
that restrictions on residual oil would be 
detrimental to our foreign relations; the De- 
partment's statement completely overlooked 
the well-known fact that Venezuela is a 
military dictatorship which has suppressed 
free trade unions, the press, and the opposi- 
tion. 

Yet, the Department believes it is impor- 
tant to assist this kind of government to 
maintain itself in power even at the expense 
of severe economic losses to our home indus- 
tries and the potential destruction of a large 
segment of our coal industry which is so 
vital to national defense. 

In the mimeographed material of the 
State Department, the amazing statement is 
made that imports of residual oil displace 
only 8.8 million tons of coal per year al- 
though it is admitted that the equivalent of 
32 million tons are being dumped on our 
shores each year. Only by a fantastic proc- 
ess of mental acrobatics do they arrive at the 
conclusion that the equivalent of 32 million 
tons represented by oil imports is of little or 
no consequence to the coal industry. The 
same statement also attempts to minimize 
the increase in residual fuel imports al- 
though admitting that it increased from 
100,000 barrels per day in 1944 to 373,000 
barrels per day in 1953, a 273-percent increase 
for that period. 

The State Department also indulged in 
some strange economic reasoning when it 
cited declines in coal consumption by rail- 
roads, retail yards, and exporters, and then 
cites the current business decline as another 
factor in decreased sale of coal. Just how 
these economic factors, which would prevail 


whether or not residual fuel was being ad- 


mitted to this Nation, excuse the excess 
dumping of the waste fuel at suicidal prices 
is not explained. 

In other words, the Department of State, 
in effect, is saying that because coal has 
suffered some loss in markets due to other 
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causes not easily controlled it should not 
complain about losses due to residual fuel 
which could be easily controlled. Obviously, 
while coal has suffered some losses from these 
other factors, the total situation would not 
be nearly so serious if it were not for the 
residual oil which further slashes into coal’s 
market. 

Another factor which the State Depart- 
ment lightly passes over in its mimeo- 
graphed sheets is that of prices, and it ig- 
nores the well-known practice of the oil 
industry of pricing residual fuel oil below 
the price of crude oil and coal. In the 4-year 
period when residual imports were rising by 
leaps and bounds from 45 million barrels in 
1946 to almost 140 million in 1953, the price 
of residual kept dropping because of the sur- 
plus this excess dumping forced onto the 
market. 

The story of how residual set out to capture 
coal's market in New England utilities illus- 
trated most graphically one unethical 
method of oil company operations. Prices 
were suddenly slashed in mid-1952 and early 
1953 by 45 cents a barrel which resulted in 
a great increase in residual imports. It is 
notorious that the oil companies can afford 
to sell residual at little or no profit because 
the big money is in refined oil. 

Residual oil imports on the east coast have 
continued to rise even though the total 
energy demand has decreased, to the extent 
that coal is being driven off the market. It 
is impossible for coal or any other domestic 
fuel to compete with residual under the pres- 
ent unlimited import and cutthroat price 
policies. As against the erratic prices of for- 
eign oil, coal prices are relatively stabilized, 
and are under intense competitive pressure, 

Contrary to the State Department’s argu- 
ment that most residual does not compete 
with coal, the facts are that residual imports 
directly supplant coal. Substantial losses 
have been traced to the switch of manufac- 
turing plants from coal to this waste oil, and 
the rise in sales of residual fuel in New Eng- 
land were closely paralleled by a decline in 
the sale of bituminous coal. 

Meanwhile, the Foreign Oil Policy Commit- 
tee, with which the UMWA is affiliated, car- 
ried the battle against importation of ruin- 
ous residual (waste) oil to cities through- 
out the eastern and midwestern parts of the 
country. In a series of regional meetings 
Participated in by district presidents, inter- 
national board members and other repre- 
sentatives of the UMWA, the FOPC laid the 
groundwork for stepped-up legislative ac- 
tivity to convince members of the 83d Con- 
gress of the justice of the demand for quota 
restrictions on the cheap waste product that 
has created widespread unemployment 
throughout the coal-producing regions in 
both the mining and railroad industries. 

Cooperating in the campaign against resid- 
ual oil imports are the UMWA, the National 
Coal Association, the American Coal Sales As- 
sociation, and representatives of the rail- 
roads, railroad brotherhoods, and independ- 
ent oll producers. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, while 
the United Mine Workers Journal con- 
fines its discussion to imports of oil as it 
affects the coal industry, the facts are, 
as outlined in the remarks made by the 
junior Senator from Nevada on the floor 
of the Senate on March 31, such im- 
ports included perhaps 500 products of 
sweatshop labor, and vitally affect such 
products as motorcycles, electrical equip- 
ment, crockery, machine tools, watches, 
minerals, sewing machines, and hun- 
dreds of other products which are pro- 
duced by small businesses in this Na- 
tion, the failure of which businesses 
would contribute to unemployment and 
the reduction of the tax income of the 
Nation. 
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MEETING THE THREAT IN 
INDOCHINA 


Mr, FLANDERS. Mr. President, while 
many of us have been concerned with 
real and alleged cases of disloyalty with- 
in our country, the Soviet Government 
and its associated Communist powers 
have been moving steadily toward their 
announced objective, which is the con- 
quering of the world for communism. 
This should be obvious; yet it seems nec- 
essary again to point out the truth that 
we can be 100 percent successful in re- 
pressing communism in America with- 
out stopping the onward march of that 
movement in the world as a whole. The 
end result and purpose of the Soviet 
power is to capture and enslave all of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Latin America, and 
the islands of the sea, leaving us sur- 
rounded and helpless, so far as travel 
and communication with the rest of the 
world are concerned. 

The latest step in that relentless 
march is the threatened breakdown of 
French resistance in Indochina, leaving, 
as the next steps, further advances in 
southeastern Asia. 

Before we can cope with this continu- 
ing problem, it is well for us to remind 
ourselves that we have lessons to learn. 
One of the most important of the lessons 
we have not yet learned is that the end 
of fighting is not peace. 

It was we, ourselves, the American 
people, who insisted that our soldiers be 
brought home from the war in Europe 
just as fast as transports could be loaded 
and set sail for our shores. How much 
wiser it would have been to have kept 
substantial forces in Germany and Aus- 
tria until agreements that were to the 
benefit of the peoples of central Europe 
could have been worked out. Instead of 
that, by our hasty retreat we left them 
helpless to surrender and enslavement. 
Eastern Germany might have been 
saved. Such citizens of Czechoslovakia 
as were inclined toward the Soviet power 
by their fear of Germany, could have 
looked west, instead of east; and the 
enslavement of the Czechoslovakian peo- 
ple could have been prevented. 

The next item on the list of failures is 
to be attributed, not to our own people, 
but to the shortsightedness of the United 
Nations, strongly supported by our own 
State Department. General Van Fleet 
had the Chinese Communist armies de- 
feated, out of ammunition, and in dis- 
orderly retreat. Korea up to the narrow 
waist, could have been saved for the 
Koreans. Our own influence and repu- 
tation in Asia could have become strongly 
positive, instead of highly dubious. We 
would have been in a position to negoti- 
ate a peace for the people of China and 
the people of Korea. Yet General Van 
Fleet was forbidden to achieve victory. 

What we finally accepted was a barren 
truce; and here, again, as a people we 
were all too credulous in our joy at the 
signing of that truce. It would mean an 
end to active fighting which might better 
have ended with a Van Fleet victory. 
But it solved nothing. It left us with all 
of our troubles in that troubled area in- 
tact. Again we had an experience with 
an end of fighting which is not a peace, 
and which, in fact, by enabling Commu- 
nist China to entrench in Korea and by 
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convincing the Communist rulers that we 
were not really serious in our resistance, 
made it possible for the efforts of the 
Communists to be shifted toward the 
south, where the free world is again fac- 
ing their strength in Indochina. 

Now the Soviet Government, through 
its spokesmen, is again suggesting the 
same kind of so-called peace in the south 
that it achieved in Korea. 

The first thing that needs to be done 
is to state to the world the purposes of 
America. This can be done by our Presi- 
dent and by our Secretary of State. We 
may hope that those purposes are as 
follows: 

It is our purpose to stop the conquer- 
ing advance of communism over the 
globe. 

We propose to do this to help people, 
not to support a simple contest of power 
between two great powers. Wherever 
nations have been subdued to Commu- 
nist power, the people have been en- 
slaved, the promised improvement in 
their living conditions has turned out to 
be false, and they have been treated, not 
as living souls, but as human chattels, 
like the beasts of the field. 

These purposes we must explain to the 
world, but particularly to the people and 
Government of France, so that a confi- 
dence in our purposes may be enkindled 
where it does not now exist. 

Since this conflict is fundamentally 
one in the aid of people, it is of the deep- 
est importance that we come to under- 
standings with the people. To sign 
agreements with rulers is not enough. 
Ultimately the people rule. 

We have particular evidence of this in 
Indochina. The people are quite uncon- 
vinced of any real desire or purpose on 
the part of the French Government to 
give them liberty. Indochina is an area 
of jungle, whether the water jungles of 
the Red River Valley or the mountain 
jungles of Dien Bien Phu. It is impos- 
sible to win in a war in such territory if 
the people are opposed, or even if they 
hold themselves neutral. Only active 
assistance from the people will permit a 
victory. Lacking that, France has been 
unable to win. Lacking that, it would be 
impossible for us to win, even with an 
effort as massive as the one we made in 
Korea. 

It is the function of our administra- 
tion, and particularly of our President 
and Secretary of State, to make clear and 
to demonstrate that our interest is in the 
people of Vietnam and Viet Minh. It 
must be clear that it extends to protec- 
tion against invasion of Laos and Cam- 
bodia, and that, according to our under- 
standing, the peoples of these countries 
are primarily seeking freedom. 

Furthermore these purposes must be 
made clear to the neighboring countries 
and to Pakistan and to India. We can 
seek the help of both Pakistan and India, 
and can give clear evidence that our in- 
terest in helping Pakistan to arm is so 
that it may play its part in meeting the 
global menace of communism, and not 
to arm it against its neighbor, India. 
India itself must be urged to join in the 
common enterprise. 

The enterprise is also one in. which 
Australia and New Zealand have a vital 
interest, Communist infiltration spreads 
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like a brush fire; and its foreordained 
course is not merely westward, but like- 
wise to the southeast, through the islands 
of the sea, to the great British dominions 
south of the Equator. 

The situation changes rapidly from 
day to day. A French victory in Dien 
Bien Phu hangs in the balance. Should 
resistance successfully be maintained 
until the coming of the rainy season, 
there might well be in that fact such a 
spur to French morale as would parallel 
in that distant spot the lift which came 
from the successful resistance at Verdun, 
in World War I. 

This would enable the French people 
and the French Government to retreat 
with honor to a position which gives as- 
surances of freedom to the nations of 
Indochina. With this as a possibility, 
it should furthermore be possible for our 
administration so to present the gravity 
of the situation to the other nations con- 
cerned as to lead to a joint enterprise 
backed by more strength of conviction of 
danger than was the case in Korea. 

If we can hold off until the rainy sea- 
son, that will give respite for the basic 
negotiations which are essential to any 
effective intervention. 

The President cannot properly be 
asked to tell the Congress in detail what 
the administration is going to do. He 
can properly be asked to state in no un- 
certain terms to us and to the world what 
our purposes are in our present interest 
and in any future intervention in south- 
east Asia. More than this, the President 
cannot do and ought not be asked to do. 

Finally, Mr. President, should armed 
intervention seem to be necessary and 
hopeful, the President must, and I am 
sure he will, come to Congress to have 
such action authorized. 


WAR IN THE JUNGLES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, as a guest at a private party 
in the company of a large group of Demo- 
cratic Senators some weeks ago, I heard 
the Vice President, Mr. Nrxon, Whoop- 
ing it up for war” in Indochina. Then 
I thought he was expressing a private 
opinion. Now that the editors of the 
Nation have exposed his off-the-record 
war-in-the-jungles speech, I feel free to 
Speak. 

In a few days I expect to make a more 
extended statement on “Mr. Nrxon’s 
war,” but now I shall content myself with 
just two sentences. 

I am against sending American GTI's 
into the mud and muck of Indochina on 
a blood-letting spree to perpetuate colo- 
nialism and white man’s exploitation in 
Asia, The Monroe Doctrine and Asia for 
Asians ought to be the foundation of our 
foreign policy. 

Mr. President, I now wish to address 
myself to an entirely different subject, 
and a more pleasant one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ma- 
LONE in the chair). The Senator from 
Colorado has the floor. 


COLONIAL AIRLINES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, 24 years ago yesterday, April 
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18, Colonial Airlines commenced oper- 
ating Ford trimotor aircraft between 
New York and Montreal. In the inter- 
vening years, though its route structure 
has been extended and though many ad- 
ditions and changes have occurred in the 
original pattern, one factor has marked 
its operation since the beginning: Co- 
lonial Airlines has concluded 24 years of 
service without serious injury or fatality 
to any passenger or crew member. 

During these 24 years Colonial has 
operated 724,591,004 passenger miles, and 
their fleet of Douglas aircraft have made 
758,030 landings and takeoffs. 

This record, as far as can be deter- 
mined, cannot be duplicated by any do- 
mestic or international air carrier. 

The record is all the more striking be- 
cause the routes flown by Colonial cover 
some of the worst terrain, weather-wise, 
that can be encountered anywhere on the 
continent, whether it be winter, summer, 
spring, or fall. 

There have been periods in the past 
when the management of Colonial has 
left much to be desired, but insofar as 
I know the present management is do- 
ing an excellent job. 

At the present time Colonial operates 
daily flights from Washington to Lan- 
caster, Reading, Allentown, Scranton, 
Binghamton, Syracuse, Ottawa, and 
Montreal; and from New York to Mont- 
real via Poughkeepsie, Lake Placid, Al- 
bany, Glens Falls, and Burlington. Both 
routes join at Massena, N. Y. Addition- 
ally, Colonial’s international operations 
include daily service to Bermuda. 

I regret that the recommendation of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board that Colonial 
Airlines be authorized to merge with 
Eastern has been denied. I feel very 
certain that such a merger would have 
been in the public interest. This pro- 
posed merger would have obviated pay- 
ment of subsidies to support Colonial 
service over part of its route. I repeat, 
Colonial service is very important to the 
whole area which it serves. 


THE FEDERAL PRISON SYSTEM 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I re- 
quest the indulgence of the Senate for 
a few moments to take notice of some 
quite serious charges made in the other 
body of the Congress last Thursday with 
respect to the Federal prison system. 

The Bureau of Prisons and all of its 
personnel were roundly excoriated and 
an investigation was demanded. As 
Senators know, I am chairman of a Spe- 
cial Subcommittee on Federal Peniten- 
tiaries and have the able assistance and 
cooperation on this committee of the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. WELKER] and the able senior Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS}. 
The Senate made available to us at the 
outset of this Congress $5,000 to carry 
out our duties. We thought we had been 
carrying out our responsibilities in this 
regard diligently and faithfully. We 
have held some hearings and both the 
senior Senator from Missouri and I have 
visited and inspected a number of the 
Federal penitentiaries. I have been a 
member of this committee for a great 
Many years, and have inspected peni- 
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tentiary after penitentiary during those 
years. 

Also, we have requested and obtained 
extensive information from the Bureau 
of Prisons. We have examined a num- 
ber of reports which have been sub- 
mitted to our committee and each of us 
has had a considerable correspondence 
concerning various matters affecting 
these institutions. But apparently, if 
one is to believe the Representative, we 
have failed miserably in our duties. I 
wish, therefore, to take a little time to 
comment on his remarks. 

Let me say at the outset that neither 
I nor any other members of our com- 
mittee or the Attorney General have any 
desire to cover up or gloss over any sit- 
uation that is in need of investigation by 
either body of this Congress. It is, how- 
ever, reasonable to request that before 
the taxpayers’ funds are spent on such 
projects and the confidence of the pub- 
lic in one of the most important branches 
of its system of law enforcement is 
shaken there be submitted enough spe- 
cific data to make out a prima facie case 
of the need for such an investigation. 
Although the Representative must know 
of the existence of our committee, he 
has not referred any of the alleged com- 
munications or complaints he has re- 
ceived to us, nor has he referred any of 
them to the Attorney General, and he 
has not consulted or ever met the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Prisons, Mr. 
James V. Bennett. I am also informed 
that the Representative has never vis- 
ited a single one of the 26 Federal in- 
stitutions although one of them is less 
than 3 hours by automobile from his 
hometown and another is located on 
Bladensburg Road, near this city. 

I say that the Representative must 
know of the existence of our committee, 
because in his remarks in the House he 
has taken some of the testimony before 
our committee and, using it out of con- 
text, completely distorted its meaning 
and intent. In the course of his re- 
marks, the Representative said: 

We have an increase in sex perversion 
which James V. Bennett, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, winks at because, 
to use his own words, and I quote: “Moral 
standards and the general public attitude to- 
ward that type of offense has changed to the 
point where people don't fight against it as 
much as they used to and as a result there 
is more of it.” I submit, Mr. Speaker, that 
any man who takes refuge behind such a 
low level of moral standards is unfit for the 
office he holds. Is it a wonder, in the light 
of Mr. Bennett's attitude, that sex perver- 
sion is increasing in our prisons? 


Mr. President, that quotation is taken 
from Mr. Bennett's remarks at a hearing 
before our committee which I inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 99, 
part 1, page 1314. In the course of 
the hearings the following colloquy took 
place: 

Senator WELKER. I shall not interfere any 
more, but do you have any publications or 
any documents that would show any in- 
crease in homosexuality? 

Mr. BENNETT. It is on the increase, and 
quite alarmingly so. However, I don't think 
that I could show that the number of con- 
genital homosexuals are on the increase 
I don't think that group is increas- 
ing, but I do think, Senator WELKER, that 
moral standards and the general public at- 
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titude toward that type of offense has 
changed to the point where, well, people 
don’t fight against it as much as they used to, 
and as a result there is more of it. Kinsey 
says that at least 60 percent of the men in 
institutions have some sort of experience of 
that kind while they are in the institutions. 
Our whole policy has been toward fighting 
it every time and every way we can. We sup- 
press it, and when we find a fellow of that 
kind we lock him up or we discipline him, 
and we try to remove the fellow who is the 
temptation. 


It will be noted, Mr. President, that 
Mr. Bennett states that his whole policy 
has been to fight homosexuality every 
time and every way he can. He points 
out that the Federal prisons suppress it 
and discipline those who engage in it. 
Mr. President, I know this to be true, 
because I have had the opportunity of 
visiting Alcatraz, and when I was there 
I tried to carry out my duties conscien- 
tiously by checking the reasons for com- 
mitment of men to that institution. I 
found that—and I know this to be true— 
a considerable number of the men in 
that institution are there because they 
are aggressive homosexuals. I also know 
from my visits with the wardens of the 
other institutions that none of them 
condones such practices, and they do 
everything in their power, as Mr. Ben- 
nett says, to suppress it. 

But the point I wish to make here is 
that the Representative took out of con- 
text from one of our hearings a portion 
of a sentence and tortured it into a 
meaning that has not the slightest re- 
semblance to the original. Itis also clear 
from this quotation that the Representa- 
tive knew of the existence of our com- 
mittee, yet he has sent us none of the 
complaints he says he has received. He 
has not consulted me, and I understand 
he has not consulted either the Senator 
from Idaho or the Senator from Mis- 
souri. Since we are adequately staffed 
and financed, it would seem reasonable 
that before the Representative demand- 
ed another and an overlapping investi- 
gation at very considerable expense he 
would do us at least the courtesy of a 
telephone call. I shall send him a copy 
of these remarks, and offer fully to in- 
vestigate any complaints he may have 
and will pledge to him that any of those 
who appear before our committee will be 
protected and no reprisals permitted. 
We also, of course, have ample author- 
ity to take the type of sworn testimony 
the Representative thinks necessary. So 
I invite him to submit his information 
to me. If he does not care to deal with 
me, he may submit it to either of my col- 
leagues on the committee. 

That is the principal purpose of my 
rising in the Senate this morning, but I 
would like to comment on one or two 
other of the statements made by the Rep- 
resentative. I cannot go into them all 
but he does make much of what he calls 
coddling of convicts and tries to alarm 
the American people by saying that Com- 
munists are being treated softly. He 
calls our prisons country clubs. Does a 
prison have to be dirty, inefficient, or 
serve sloppy food to escape being a called 
a country club? Nor do I know just 
what the Representative means when he 
speaks of coddling criminals or what he 
has in mind the Prison Bureau should do 
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with those committed to custody. Does 
he advocate that we reinstitute the lash, 
the cuffing of men to the bars of their 
cells or that the great United States Gov- 
ernment have its own Siberia? Let me 
be specific in this regard and quote the 
Representative once more. He says: 

In Alderson, W. Va., is located the Federal 
Reformatory for Women. This is another 
country club. According to information 
given me, two women prisoners, with records 
of adherence to the Communist cause, are 
in favored positions. One as a trusty has 
worked in the accounting department for 3 
years. The other has spent 2 years in the 
storehouse. They were incarcerated for vio- 
lation of the Smith Act. The names of these 
women are in my possession, Mr. Speaker, and 
should the House approve my resolution, 
they will be made public in direct testimony. 


I have somewhat the advantage of the 
Representative, I admit, because I have 
also visited the Federal Reformatory for 
Women at Alderson in the course of my 
official duties. It is a thoroughly mod- 
ern institution, scrupulously clean, ex- 
cellently maintained, and has a fine pro- 
gram of work and rehabilitation. Wo- 
men, among other things, are employed 
on the farm and operate a large dairy 
that is a model of sanitation. 

I may say that when I visited that in- 
stitution no one knew I was going to be 
there. When I arrived there at 4 o’clock 
in the morning I went into the dairy barn 
and Isaw the women at their work. The 
floor of the dairy barn was so clean that 
anyone could sit on it without soiling 
his clothing. 

I went into a number of the buildings, 
examined the food, and talked with a 
number of inmates. Iknow that if there 
had been any special privileges given to 
anyone I would have heard about it at 
that time because these institutions are 
like a goldfish bowl and anything that is 
improper soon comes to light. The 
warden of this institution is Miss Nina 
Kinsella, and she is ably assisted by a 
staff of perhaps 150 officers, all of whom 
are protected by civil service and not 
afraid to speak their minds. And you 
can be sure, Mr. President, that neither 
the warden nor anyone else would permit 
any favoritism to any Communist. All 
assignments are made by a classification 
committee at this and other Federal in- 
stitutions and no single person at the in- 
stitution, much less anyone in Washing- 
ton, has control over this matter. Also 
let me say the Representative does not 
need a committee to expose the names of 
the two Communists he has in mind. 
That is public information. A simple 
inquiry of the kind I made of the Bureau 
of Prisons would have given him this bit 
of public information. There are only 
two Communists there. One of them is 
Mrs. Regina Frankfeld and the other 
Mrs. Dorothy Rose Blumberg. They 
have not been at Alderson as the Repre- 
sentative says, in one case, for 3 years, 
and in the other, for 2 years. They have 
been there only since January 29, 1953. 
Neither is a trusty and neither has a 
favored assignment. 

Obviously charges that Communists or 
any other prisoners are favored in Fed- 
eral prisons maligns every one of the 
5,000 employees of the Federal Prison 
Service. I want to pay a compliment to 
them here and now. I have met hun- 
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dreds of them. From my observation 
and that of my colleagues they are as 
clean-cut, hard-working, and conscien- 
tious a group of public employees as will 
be found anywhere. We have found their 
morale to be excellent notwithstanding 
that they are woefully underpaid. The 
take-home pay of the average prison 
officer is only about $65 per week. I 
hope soon this will be remedied. They 
are hazarding their lives every day for 
the safety and protection and well-being 
of the institution where they work and 
they deserve our commendation and sup- 
port. Most of them are veterans who 
have shown by their deeds their hatred 
of communism. All during the time 
that prison riots were occurring 
throughout the country these employees, 
under the leadership of Mr. Bennett, 
maintained good order and discipline in 
the Federal prisons. There was only 
one short-lived disturbance in the Fed- 
eral system during the rash of prison 
riots that occurred a couple of years ago, 
This was at the Chillicothe Reformatory 
and was promptly brought under con- 
trol in a few hours without loss of life, 
concession to the inmates, or extensive 
property damage. 

Mr. President, with all the riots and 
the destruction of property and lives 
that occurred, one would think that a 
Member of Congress would compliment 
the way the Federal prisons have been 
operated by those in authority, and par- 
ticularly by Mr. James V. Bennett. 

Mr. President, and mind you, most of 
the Federal prisons are overcrowded 
and the population is now the highest 
in its history. The hearings before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee will 
show also that the Prison Bureau is op- 
erating on a budget that relatively is the 
lowest in its history. 

I know personally many of the 
wardens of these institutions. They are 
an able and courageous group of career 
officers. Other members of our com- 
mittee also have met them and com- 
mented on their ability and integrity. 
They are on duty long hours and are, 
of course, constantly under tension. 
Irresponsible charges that the prison 
system is rotten to the core strikes, of 
course, at the patriotism, the devotion, 
and the integrity of every warden, staff 
member, and officer. I know this is not 
true. 

Our committee knows it is not true, 
Mr, President. I want the American 
people to know that it is not true. 

Perhaps the Representative has re- 
ceived some complaints from employees 
who formerly served with the Bureau of 
Prisons. Some of these in all prob- 
ability come from persons who were dis- 
ciplined or may have been forced out of 
the service. 

Mr. President, our committee does 
everything possible to see to it that when 
an employee in the prison service is not 
doing a good job, or perhaps is drink- 
ing, or perhaps is guilty of some other 
act which shows he does not have the 
interest of the institution at heart, he 
is removed from the service. Of course 
such employees have the right of appeal 
under the civil service. We have made 
it plain that derelictions of duty can- 
not be tolerated by the United States 
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Government in a service of this kind, 
and our committee does not propose to 
countenance such actions. That has also 
been the attitude of James V. Bennett. 
Lack of alertness, alcoholism, abuse of 
prisoners, or other derelictions of duty 
cannot be tolerated. But if any civil- 
service employee has a just grievance, 
there are plenty of places where he can 
go to get his remedy. 

Perhaps, also, the Representative has 
received some letters from prisoners and 
former prisoners. I daresay a number 
of Senators have received letters of that 
kind, because it is the policy of the 
Prison Bureau to permit any prisoner to 
write his Representative or Senator 
about anything. There are but few 
prisoners I have found who do not harbor 
some hostility against the Government, 
and most of them project their hostile 
feelings on their immediate environ- 
ment. But the Prison Bureau recognizes 
this and allows them to ventilate their 
feelings. Mind you, Mr. President, a 
special mailbox, for instance, is main- 
tained at each prison so that letters can 
be sent to Washington or to any ap- 
propriate Federal court without inspec- 
tion by the wardens. Prisoners can 
write to any Federal judge. How could 
there be a fairer system than that? 

But, Mr. President, are a handful of 
such complaints as the Representative 
may have received any justification for 
the kind of broadside he makes? And 
why does he not refer them to Attorney 
General Brownell? Iam sure he will get 
a courteous response and a complete in- 
vestigation. Mr. Brownell has amply 
demonstrated that he will not cover up 
anything. He is a fine, able, and con- 
scientious gentleman who will tolerate 
no shady practices. Mr. Brownell has 
asked the Representative to send him the 
basis for his charges, and yet none has 
been forwarded to him. Apparently 
some of those which the Representative 
mentions have come to the attention of 
the Attorney General and he has inves- 
tigated them and found them to be with- 
out merit, because he publicly reiterated 
his full confidence in the Prison Service 
and Mr. Bennett, its Director, following 
the charges. 

Just one more point, Mr. President, 
and Iam through. The Representative 
says his proposal for an investigation was 
motivated by soft parole policies that 
permit the release of scores of hardened 
criminals to prey on our citizens. Now 
let us look at the facts, which inciden- 
tally are in published reports and avail- 
able to the Representative. Current 
reports show that only 35 percent of 
all Federal prisoners are paroled. That 
does not sound like soft parole policies 
to me. Of course, not all of those re- 
leased make good, but figures of the 
Parole Board show 82 percent do not 
violate the confidence placed in them, 
I doubt that there is a parole system 
in the United States that has a better 
record. And it is because President 
Eisenhower, on recommendation of Mr. 
Brownell, has picked 6 able men and 
1 fine woman for the Board. I know 
because every one of them was before 
our committee for confirmation. I per- 
sonally went over their files. This 
Board now has been given exclusive and 
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final jurisdiction over all releases on 
parole from every Federal penal in- 
stitution, including the National Train- 
ing School for Boys. Formerly release 
of juveniles committed to the school for 
minority sentences by the Juvenile Court 
of the District of Columbia was in the 
hands of a separate board but that is 
no longer true. 

Human behavior is pretty hard to 
predict, and it is much easier to find 
fault when looking backward than it 
is to face up to the responsibility of 
making decisions on the basis of future 
prospects. And, Mr. President, I think 
it should be remembered that more than 
25 percent of the nearly 20,000 men and 
women in Federal prisons have served 
in the Armed Forces of our country. 
Some of them were committed for mili- 
tary offenses, and some got into trouble 
when they experienced difficulties in ad- 
justing to the requirements of civilian 
life after years under the rigorous con- 
ditions of combat. I for one believe that 
their service to this country should be 
seriously considered by the Parole Board 
in determining whether they should be 
released before the expiration of their 
sentences. Yes, there are going to be 
some who again will violate the laws. 
No Parole Board member is omniscient. 
But I believe even more persons would 
violate the laws if they were held to the 
end of their sentences and discharged 
scot free without the supervision parole 
provides. 

Why is it necessary for us to show our 
lack of confidence in a Parole Board that 
has been in office less than a year, or to 
begin investigating President Eisen- 
hower's appointees before they have had 
a chance to build a record? I do not 
know of any proposal to change our 
parole or prison laws. As a matter of 
fact, the Federal Parole and Prison Sys- 
tem has had the reputation of being 
among the finest in the world. Prison 
officials from all over the world come 
here to visit it. Governors of more than 
a dozen States have requested Mr. Ben- 
nett’s assistance and guidance in devel- 
oping their own systems. Federal judges 
from every section of the country have 
again and again expressed their confi- 
dence in the prisons to which they sen- 
tence offenders. Various congressional 
committees and other official groups 
have commended the system from time 
to time. Our committee will continue 
its visits and inspections, and Senators 
may be certain we will report promptly 
any needs or shortcomings. 

Mr, President, I speak from the bot- 
tom of my heart, from 8 long years of 
experience before I came to the United 
States Senate. For 4 years, as attorney 
general of my State, I was in charge of 
the penitentiary in North Dakota; and 
for another 4 years, as governor of my 
State, I was again in charge of the peni- 
tentiary. 

During all the years I have been in 
the Senate, a part of the time as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Peniten- 
tiaries, of the Judiciary Committee, I do 
not know of any service I have rendered 
to the country which has been more con- 
scientious, or in which I have taken 
greater interest, than that in connection 
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with the Subcommittee on Peniten- 
tiaries. 

As a Member of the Senate, as chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Penitentiaries, I have at various times 
visited one penitentiary after another. 
I submit that the charges made by the 
Representative, in my opinion at least, 
are entirely without foundation. If he 
has letters or affidavits, he should sub- 
mit them to the Bureau of Prisons or to 
Mr. Brownell, the Attorney General, or to 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. WELKER], 
to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS], or to myself, the senior Senator 
from North Dakota, for perusal. I 
promise a fair hearing, with no reprisals, 
to those who may have sent complaints 
or affidavits. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, fol- 
lowing the excellent and comprehensive 
reply by the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I wish 
to say to the Representative from Vir- 
ginia that I, too, had expected to take 
the opportunity today not only to rise 
in defense of a man whom I have always 
thought to be one who needed no defense, 
but also to pay tribute to a man who 
should, rather, have in fulsome measure 
the gratitude and encouragement of the 
Nation. James V. Bennett is a dedi- 
cated man of the highest ideals, charac- 
ter, and motives. He is a man of un- 
questioned patriotism, and of the highest 
degree of both practical and technical 
competence in the field of penology and 
institutional management. 

When I first came to the committee, 
I asked for assignment to the Subcom- 
mittee on Penitentiaries, a request which 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary was good enough 
to grant, because for many years I have 
had a great interest in the problems of 
penology, penal institutions, parole, pro- 
bation, and law violation in many of its 
aspects, particularly that of rehabilita- 
tion of the offender, as well as the proper 
protection which should be afforded so- 
ciety against those who violate our laws. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee. 

Mr. LANGER. Would the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri agree 
with me that there has been no discrim- 
ination as to race or color? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I have devoted, thus 
far, 7 full days, 1 day to each of 7 in- 
stitutions. I have gone to them early 
in the morning and have remained until 
late at night. I have, to the best of my 
ability, undertaken to familiarize my- 
self with what really goes on in the in- 
stitutions. I have been in such institu- 
tions before, in connection with previous 
public offices which I have held and 
duties which I have had. I have talked 
with the custodial personnel. I have 
visited with everyone, from the inmates 
themselves to the wardens and the 
various officers of the Federal institu- 
tions, reformatories, and penitentiaries. 
I have seen every evidence of an effort 
on the part of these officials to do away 
with all unfair discrimination; indeed, 
it is practiced on the outside of the in- 
stitutions to a greater degree than I 
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have seen it practiced inside any of the 
institutions. 

I have said to Mr. Bennett, I have said 
publicly at the hearings of the Subcom- 
mittee on Juvenile Delinquency, of which 
I happen to be a member, and I am giad 
to say now upon the floor of the Senate, 
that I think Mr. James V. Bennett and 
the dedicated men and women who are 
serving with him and under his direction 
and supervision in the Federal system 
of prisons and reformatories constitute, 
to my mind, one of the most unselfish, 
competent, high-minded group of men 
and women I have ever seen in the 
Federal service. 

I could undertake to go into the sub- 
ject with the greatest particularity and 
detail, because I have been to these 
places, and I have tried to understand 
what is being done and how it is being 
done. On some occasions, I have gone 
without previous notice to the institu- 
tions which I visited. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Has the Senator from 
Missouri found a single case where either 
a man or a woman had been beaten or 
abused when placed in a solitary-con- 
finement cell; or has he had a single 
complaint, at any time, from those in 
solitary confinement, or from anyone 
who claimed to have been beaten? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary that I am glad to bear 
out that there is a mailbox in the yard 
of each of the institutions, marked for 
letters to Senators or Representatives. 
The mail may be dropped in such boxes 
by any inmate in the yard and sent un- 
opened to the Senator or Representative 
to whom it is addressed, or to the Attor- 
ney General of the United States. 

Mr. LANGER. Or á Federal judge. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Or a Federal judge. 

I have been in the disciplinary cell 
blocks. I have sat in on classification 
hearings. I have sat in on protests of in- 
mates regarding violations of the rules, 
I have talked with many of the inmates. 
In fact, in one institution I found a man 
I had known before. I took him into the 
warden's office and talked to him. In no 
instance was there either an implication 
or a direct statement that there has been 
brutality in any of the institutions. By 
brutality, I do not necessarily mean 
by physical means only; I mean by 
mental coercion and the other forms of 
inhuman and cruel mental treatment, 
which are well known to those who have 
had experience in dealing with violations 
of law and with institutions for law vio- 
lators. 

Mr. LANGER. Is it not true that in 
many instances the committee has 
brought before it witnesses who have 
been released from the penitentiary, who 
have served their time, and who there- 
fore would have no purpose whatsoever 
in lying about conditions in the ee 
tions? Is it not true that by 
with such witnesses, we are able to pera 
mine the exact conditions that existed in 
those penitentiaries when they served 
time there? Furthermore, would not 
such former inmates, above all others, 
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be inclined to tell us the truth about bad 
conditions, if they existed? 

Mr. HENNINGS. The Senator from 
North Dakota is eminently correct. We 
ell know that in any system of penology 
there are many defects. The whole sub- 
ject of penology is a very complex, devi- 
ous, and exceedingly difficult one. I do 
not know what the solution is; far from 
it. But I believe I know enough about 
the subject to realize that it presents 
enormous difficulties and problems. 

There is the problem of custody, which 
is the primary problem of any penal 
institution. When we go beyond the cus- 
todial obligation and duty which the 
warden and his officials owe to the public, 
we get into the field of rehabilitation and 
the making of an intelligent effort to re- 
store those who have been convicted to 
the population, so they can become good 
and useful citizens. 

Without wishing to question anyone's 
motives, and as one who has read a great 
deal on this subject for his own en- 
lightenment, and as one who has been 
a prosecutor in a large city, and as one 
who has undertaken for many years to 
work in the area of underprivileged 
young men and women who get into 
trouble, I think the Representative from 
Virginia has gone beyond his depth, in 
an effort to attract attention to some- 
thing—we know not what. 

I should like the chairman of our Judi- 
ciary Committee to invite him to come 
before the Subcommittee on Peniten- 
tiaries, to tell us of what he may com- 
plain and what knowledge he has, since 
he has made what seems to me to be 
an unprovoked attack upon a fine Fed- 
eral official, and has failed to specify and 
document and give substance to the 
charges which he has laid. 

Mr. President, I shall now turn to an- 
other subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri has the floor. 


MISSOURI BASIN COMMISSION AND 
COMPACT BOARD 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing a bill to establish a 
Missouri Basin Commission and Compact 
Board which would be responsible for the 
comprehensive development of the land 
and water resources within the Missouri 
Basin. The bill includes a provision that 
would grant consent to the Missouri 
Basin States for the establishment of an 
Interstate Compact Board, to assure a 
method whereby the various States 
would formally participate in the pro- 
gram, share in planning, review pro- 
posals of the Commission, and exercise 
a distinct function in approving or dis- 
approving the programs and budgets for 
resource development which the Com- 
mission would submit to the Congress. 

The general nature of the land and 
water problems of the Missouri Basin 
are, I am sure, well known to most of 
my colleagues in the Senate. I have, 
from time to time, spoken in the Senate 
and elsewhere about this transcendingly 
important matter, and a number of my 
colleagues—among them the distin- 
guished occupant of the chair, the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr, MaLone]—went 
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out into the area and saw at firsthand 
the devastating effects of the terrible 
floods in 1951 and 1952. 

I feel so strongly about the urgency 
of this problem, not only because it is 
so important to my own State of Missouri 
but because the Missouri Basin comprises 
one-sixth of the total land area of our 
country. The problems of such a vast 
area are, of course, not local, not just 
regional, but national, and even the 
world is affected because the devastating 
floods and droughts of this area cripple 
the production of food and fiber in an 
area of 529,000 square miles in the very 
heart of America. 

I have long felt that the only solution 
to the many issues of land and water 
development and utilization in the basin 
is to be found in a comprehensive, over- 
all, integrated approach that would re- 
solve the jurisdictional and factional dis- 
putes which have for many years barred 
effective action. It is quite apparent, I 
believe, that the piecemeal job we have 
been doing in the basin just cannot work 
and will not work. Because of my own 
convictions in this matter, and in the 
face of repeated disastrous floods in the 
area, in August of 1951, I introduced a 
bill, together with 15 cosponsors, to es- 
tablish a Missouri Basin Survey Commis- 
sion to make a full and comprehensive 
study of the question, to formulate an 
integrated program based on the land 
and water needs of the area, and to make 
specific recommendations for carrying 
out that program. The Commission was 
established by Executive order of Presi- 
dent Truman in January 1952, and the 
President appointed an 11-man bipar- 
tisan group, headed by Mr. James E. 
Lawrence, of Lincoln, Nebr., editor of the 
Lincoln Star. It was my privilege to 
serve as Vice Chairman of that Commis- 
sion. The other congressional mem- 
bers included the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Murray]; the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc]; Representative 
ASPINALL, of Colorado; Representative 
Hore, of Kansas; and Representative 
TRIMBLE, of Arkansas. The public mem- 
bers were Fred V. Heinkel, president of 
the Missouri Farmers Association; Ken- 
neth Holum, of South Dakota; Dean 
Person, of the University of Wyoming; 
and Harry J. Peterson, of Minnesota. 

The Commission’s assignment was to 
prepare recommendations “for the bet- 
ter protection, development, and use” of 
the land and water resources of the Mis- 
souri River Basin. Our recommenda- 
tions appear in full in the 300-page re- 
port, Missouri: Land and Water, which 
was submitted to President Eisenhower 
in February 1953. 

In setting up the Commission, Presi- 
dent Truman had emphasized the appal- 
ling flood losses of 1951. The scope of 
the Commission’s study, however, was far 
broader than flood control. It included 
irrigation, navigation, and hydroelectric 
power development, as well as all other 
major and minor phases of land and 
water utilization and improvement. In 
effect, the Commission was directed to 
reevaluate the basin’s resource problems 
with a view to charting the future course 
of resource management and improve- 
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Specifically, the Commission was in- 
structed to— 

First. Review existing and proposed 
resource development plans. 

Second. Conduct on-the-site surveys 
and hold public hearings. 

Third. Consider costs and benefits and 
the economic soundness of proposed de- 
velopment plans. 

Fourth. Consult State representatives 
and regional and local organizations and 
groups. 

Fifth. Consider the proper division of 
financial responsibility between the Fed- 
eral Government and the States for re- 
source development. 

At the same time, the Commission was 
asked to submit recommendations on the 
kind of organization needed to carry for- 
ward effectively the development of the 
basin’s resources. 

At 17 hearings the Commission heard 
more than 400 witnesses. In addition, 
Federal and State resource agencies re- 
ported on the activities in which they 
were engaged. In addition, the Commis- 
sion met in executive session with 
spokesmen from those agencies. 

As a result of our extensive hearings 
throughout the basin and our further de- 
tailed study over many months, it was 
apparent that there had to be some 
agency with authority to determine the 
scope of operations of the various Fed- 
eral agencies and to bring these agencies 
together in a cooperative working rela- 
tionship with the States for develop- 
ment of resources in the basin. At the 
same time, we felt—and it is my own 
strong belief—that there must be as 
much State and local control as can be 
achieved on a workable basis. 

The bill I am introducing today would, 
I believe, achieve these results and would 
provide a sound basis for the orderly de- 
velopment of the great land and water 
resources in the Missouri Basin. 

In the Missouri Basin, where land and 
water projects form the Nation’s larg- 
est, most ambitious program for the de- 
velopment of natural resources, progress 
has been increasingly handicapped by 
the lack of an adequate organization. 
The program needs leadership armed 
with authority and responsibility which 
match the size of the tasks. 

Lacking this, the program has been 
marked by readily evident and growing 
weaknesses ever since the Federal Gov- 
ernment undertook the assorted projects 
which were consolidated in the original 
Pick-Sloan plan of a decade ago. To- 
day’s program is an expanded version, 
but even with the revisions in the plan, 
largely in the form of additional proj- 
ects, the program is still lacking in cen- 
tral, responsible leadership. 


CONFLICT OF SOVEREIGNTIES 


The resulting shortcomings and fail- 
ures illustrate the sources as well as the 
chronic character of the organizational 
problems. Most of them have grown out 
of the complex array of sovereignties. 

Within the Federal Government itself, 
various agencies have been given by 
Congress the authority necessary to ac- 
complish specified, basic tasks. Nat- 
urally, with such authority, various 
agencies have assumed jurisdiction over 
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particular aspects of resource develop- 
ment. This approach has served a use- 
ful end by assuring skills of a high order 
for the technical aspects of the work in 
progress. At the same time, however, 
when jurisdiction has operated to ex- 
clude or subordinate other agencies— 
and local people, for that matter—the 
program has suffered from the delays of 
extended controversies, the frustration 
of unresolved disputes, and from inade- 
quate or even deficient planning. Tech- 
nical competence in limited fields has 
often been purchased at far too high a 
sacrifice in balanced development and 
local participation. 

The interplay of Federal and State 
sovereignties has been far less of a source 
of conflict. But past experience, par- 
ticularly where such a conflict has re- 
sulted in an indefinite postponement of 
projects that had originally been pressed 
as essential, points to the need for es- 
tablishing a sound basis for a greater 
degree of genuine partnership between 
the Federal Government and the States 
in essential resource tasks. Similar im- 
provement, Mr. President, is needed in 
the working relationships between the 
States themselves. The basin’s limited 
supply of water and limited number of 
reservoir sites present many problems 
of water utilization with potential dis- 
agreement between upstream and down- 
stream requirements and wishes. 

MVA VERSUS INTERSTATE COMPACT 


The problem, of course, has had its 
proposed solutions. Probably the best 
known, in view of the widespread public 
comment they have stimulated, have 
been rival proposals for a valley author- 
ity and an interstate compact. 

In either case, responsibility for the 
resource program would be entrusted to 
the new body. In the case of the valley 
authority, it would plan, build, and oper- 
ate the public works necessary to the 
program. The scope of the operations 
which would be undertaken by the 
agency to be created by interstate com- 
pact has never been spelled out with the 
same degree of clarity. To some degree, 
the interstate compact has been ad- 
vanced as a countervailing proposal for 
the protection of the States of the basin, 
and to shield Federal agencies from the 
very real threat of a curtailment in their 
authority and operations that is implicit 
in a so-called valley authority. 

In any event, acid tones have flavored 
the debate, both in and out of Congress, 
on MVA versus an interstate compact. 
By its virulence, as well as its persistence, 
the discussion clearly indicates a deep- 
rooted public conviction that the Mis- 
souri Basin program should be placed in 
hands more capable of giving it respon- 
sible, centralized direction and super- 
vision than is now the case. 

Moreover, the defects in the present 
program, chiefly in planning, are receiv- 
ing increasingly widespread public rec- 
ognition. Here lies a real danger. In 
the absence of responsible direction and 
coordination, an unfavorable public at- 
titude, outside the basin, as well as in- 
side it, could call a halt to the program, 
irrespective of the genuine merit of its 
various parts, 
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FEDERAL SHORTCOMINGS 


The report of the Missouri Basin Sur- 
vey Commission, entitled Missouri: 
Land and Water,” has pinpointed de- 
ficiencies that have hampered the entire 
resource program. Our report empha- 
sized, in particular, Mr. President, the 
inability or the unwillingness of Federal 
agencies to work together, to use jointly 
their most effective techniques, and to 
agree upon financial fundamentals. As 
a result, the basin’s resource program 
has suffered delay and confusion. 

One outstanding example is the fail- 
ure of Federal construction agencies to 
agree on the proper division of the cost 
of major multiple-purpose dams on the 
main steam of the Missouri—at Gavins 
Point, Fort Randall, Big Bend, Oahe, and 
Garrison. Their total cost has been 
estimated at $1.1 billion. 

The question at issue is the share to 
be borne reimbursably by power and irri- 
gation and, conversely, the share to be 
assessed nonreimbursably to flood con- 
trol and navigation. The disputants are 
the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau 
of Reclamation. The former favors a 
larger assessment to reimbursable costs; 
the latter, a larger assessment to non- 
reimbursables. The amount in dispute is 
half a billion dollars—about the value 
of the entire TVA power system. 

How the issue is finally settled will 
have a big bearing on power rates and 
water charges and on the financial feasi- 
bility of many projects. But the fact is 
that today the Federal agencies do not 
possess the organizational machinery— 
nor does the basin itself—to resolve this 
issue which will have such widespread 
effects on the people of the basin and 
the use of its resources. 

There are other serious shortcomings 
stemming from the lack of a cohesive, 
responsible organization. In particular, 
agencies have failed on significant occa- 
sions to work in unison with each other. 
This marked incapacity, especially ap- 
parent in crucial planning operations, 
was demonstrated in the Salt-Wahoo 
Basin of Nebraska and the James River 
of the Dakotas. In the-Osage River 
Basin, in Missouri, the breakdown was 
precipitated by the inability on the part 
of a Federal agency to work in harmony 
with the State. 

The Survey Commission report also 
refers to the problem at Tuttle Creek, 
in Kansas, where there has been great 
controversy over placing reliance for all 
fiood protection for the Kansas Citys— 
both Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, 
Kans.—on a single-purpose dam. In the 
basin of the Kaw, planning has been 
primarily occupied with the construction 
of big dams, as the basic protective works, 
even though there is some question 
whether the potential sites could pro- 
vide the degree of protection consid- 
ered necessary to hold the flood of 1951. 
In a word, more comprehensive plan- 
ning might well have provided a better 
answer for the critical problem in Kansas 
City. 

FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS 

Organizational flaws have given rise 
to still another weakness which is far 
less dramatic, but nonetheless signifi- 
cant. Only limited participation is ac- 
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corded the States and local communi- 
ties. Ordinarily they are offered an op- 
portunity to review a specific project. 
But the chance comes late in the plan- 
ning day after the project has crystal- 
lized and after it has become part and 
parcel of the program of the sponsoring 
agency. Thus, the State’s participation 
is often limited to the choice of being 
for or against a given project. Under 
an organization adequate to deal with 
the overall basin program, the States 
and the localities would participate from 
the inception of the planning. 

Our Commission recognized, in detail, 
the basic character of the organizational 
problem. In one recommendation after 
another, we made what I thought was a 
conscientious, and I believe, thorough 
effort to deal with and to ease every 
possible conflict of sovereignty. 

GOAL: COORDINATION 


Within the area of the Federal agen- 
cies, the Survey Commission report stu- 
diously avoided recommending an au- 
thority that would supersede or replace 
the existing agencies in the exercise of 
their authorized resource functions. In- 
stead, we felt that responsibility for car- 
rying out the basin program should con- 
tinue to reside in the agencies presently 
charged with the task. 

To this end, our report recommended 
a Missouri Basin Commission which 
would have authority to coordinate the 
activities of the several agencies. Co- 
ordination would begin at the planning 
stage and carry through beyond the in- 
stallation of the projects. In exercising 
the authority necessary to assure coordi- 
nation, the new Commission would be 
responsible to Congress for submitting 
project proposals and for the preparation 
of a unified budget for the resource- 
development program. The budget, 
brought together in the basin, would be 
presented through the White House just 
as it is today, but not in its many frag- 
mented and often unrelated parts. In 
addition, our report emphasized the 
planning responsibilities which would be 
vested in the new Commission. 


RECOGNITION OF THE STATES 


Our Survey Commission studied the 
issue of State sovereignty very carefully. 
One important and unique recommen- 
dation in our report was that each State, 
by formally refusing consent, could pre- 
vent the operation within its boundaries 
of the new Commission. In addition to 
this extraordinary proviso, the Survey 
Commission suggested that the Gov- 
ernors should constitute a permanent 
advisory board for the guidance of the 
program—in planning, in execution, and 
in the after years of operation and main- 
tenance. The States, moreover, would 
have a voice in selecting members of the 
new Commission. 

These several recommendations testi- 
fied that our Commission wanted to do 
everything possible to assure State par- 
ticipation. In fact, the minority pro- 
posal for an interstate compact, the sole 
dissent from the formal Commission 
recommendation—the only other dissent 
was from a finding—was aimed in the 
same direction, The Survey Commis- 
sion, in effect, was unanimous in recog- 
nizing the need for according the States 
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a greater role than they now have in 
the task of resource development. 


COMBINING THE RECOMMENDATIONS 


In looking back over the work of our 
Commission, and in view of the wide 
agreement among the Commission mem- 
bers, I have felt that the recommenda- 
tion on organization could be modified 
to provide an area of responsibility for 
an interstate compact. The bill which 
I am introducing today, therefore, is de- 
signed in an effort to insure that the full 
advantages and benefits of both the ma- 
jority and minority proposals would be 
combined in the basin program. 

The Survey Commission recommenda- 
tion on organization and the dissent 
would be, in effect, combined. 

The proposed Basin Commission would 
have the same source of authority and 
same duties as the majority of the Survey 
Commission has recommended. AS a 
federally created body, the new Commis- 
sion would have authority for the direc- 
tion, coordination and control of over- 
all activities of the Federal Government 
within the Missouri Basin relating to re- 
source development. In particular, the 
Commission would be responsible for ac- 
tivities relating to watershed manage- 
ment, land conservation, flood control, 
forestry, irrigation, electric power, do- 
mestic and industrial water supply, navi- 
gation, stream-bank stabilization, pollu- 
tion control, mosquito control, drainage, 
fish and wildlife, and recreation. 

In addition, by the proposed interstate 
compact, the States could establish a 
board which would have a clearly de- 
fined scope of operations. As the instru- 
mentality of the several States in the 
basin, it would be invested with State 
sovereignty. Under the authorization of 
the compact, the States would formally 
participate in the program, sharing in 
the planning, reviewing proposals, and 
approving or disapproving the formal 
programs and the budgets which the 
Commission would present to the Con- 
gress in behalf of the Federal resource 
agencies, the States, and the basin as an 
entity. 

INSTRUMENT OF PERSUASION AND COMPROMISE 


Under its charter sanctioned by Con- 
gress, as proposed in my bill, the Inter- 
state Compact Board would actually ex- 
ercise a limited veto over the recommen- 
dations of the Commission. It would 
operate in this way. If the Interstate 
Board disapproved of a Commission rec- 
ommendation, the Commission would be 
required, at the time of making its rec- 
ommendations to Congress, to set forth 
the Board’s disapproval and the basis 
thereof. Furthermore, disapproval by 
the Board could be the basis for auto- 
matically restraining the Federal body 
temporarily from taking further action. 
In the interim, the Board and the Com- 
mission would have both the opportu- 
nity and the responsibility to work out 
a mutually satisfactory recommendation. 

Machinery of this kind would assure 
realistic participation by the States with- 
out trespassing upon the responsibili- 
ties of the agencies authorized and di- 
rected by Congress, and accountable to 
the Congress, to carry out specific tasks. 
Moreover, the Interstate Board would 
open the way for the States to accept 
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and carry out successfully an ever-larger 
share of the resource development work. 
The States could cooperate in programs 
of research and education aimed toward 
pollution control, recreation improve- 
ments, and zoning programs. The Board 
likewise could become the vehicle by 
which, in the future, the States could 
participate in sharing the costs for re- 
source developments. 
COADMINISTRATION 


I believe there are a number of ad- 
vantages in the plan for the joint ad- 
ministration of a basin resource program, 
especially in the Missouri Valley, under 
the cooperative direction of a Federal 
commission and an interstate compact 
board. Only by pooling Federal and 
State authorities can the Missouri Basin 
have a resource program that would be 
sufficiently comprehensive to meet the 
many and diverse needs of the area. 
The Federal activities would be sup- 
ported, for the first time, ina coordinated 
program, by the regulatory powers which 
the States may exercise in dealing with 
the utilization, protection, and improve- 
ment of natural resources. 

Competent legal authorities have 
raised the question that the interstate 
compact proposal of the Survey Commis- 
sion minority may be unconstitutional 
because of its provision for direct par- 
ticipation by the United States Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, the nature of 
the Compact Board proposed in my bill, 
and the coadministration of the new 
Commission and the Compact Board, 
would insure that the States have an 
adequate voice in all the problems of re- 
source development without the danger 
of running afoul on a question of con- 
stitutionality. In fact, in my judgment, 
the very protection which this bill would 
accord the States against Federal en- 
croachment, is one of the most important 
reasons for combining both the majority 
and minority Commission recommenda- 
tions in this modified proposal. 

This proposed plan of resource ad- 
ministration is, I believe, required in 
order to meet the many complex needs 
of the Missouri Basin. It takes into ac- 
count the separate problems of resource 
planning, program execution and oper- 
ational management, and unites them in 
an orderly and effective program. The 
proposed new Commission and Compact 
Board would integrate, rather than re- 
place existing Federal activities. It 
would maintain an appropriate balance 
between authority, responsibility, and in- 
terest at all levels of government and, 
at the same time, provide a workable plan 
for bringing harmony between regional 
and local interests and those of the 
Nation. 

Mr. President, on behalf of myself, my 
colleague, the junior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SYMINGTON], and the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to establish a Missouri Basin Commis- 
sion and Compact Board to provide co- 
herent and unified direction for the 
development of the Missouri Basin's 
natural resources, to give responsible 
direction to the resource development 
activities of the Federal Government in 
the Missouri Basin, and for coordinating 
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those activities with resource develop- 
ment activities of the States. 

The bill (S. 3325) to establish a Mis- 
souri Basin Commission and Compact 
Board to provide coherent and unified 
direction for the development of the Mis- 
souri Basin’s natural resources, to give 
responsible direction to the resource de- 
velopment activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the Missouri Basin, and for 
coordinating those activities with re- 
source development activities of the 
States, introduced by Mr. HEN NIN S (for 
himself, Mr. SYMINGTON, and Mr. HUM- 
PHREY), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


MONETARY AND FISCAL POLICIES 
OF THE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
from time to time much has been said 
in the Senate with reference to the fiscal 
and monetary policies of the present ad- 
ministration. A little more than a week 
ago I addressed myself to the monetary 
and fiscal policies of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, pointing out what I con- 
sidered to be the weaknesses of the hard 
money and tight-credit policy of the ad- 
ministration, 

During the debate there was consid- 
erable discussion of the effect of the 
hard-money policy upon the American 
economy. 

I pointed out that it was my view that 
the Treasury Department's high-interest 
policy was one of the most colossal 
blunders of all time insofar as the fiscal 
management was concerned. 

I wish to bring the record up to date. 
I have in my hand a news item published 
in the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of April 16, 1954. It is one of sev- 
eral articles on the subject I have read 
recently in newspapers. The article I 
have before me is entitled “Treasury To 
Sell Billion Dollars’ Worth Tax Bills.” 
It was furnished by the New York Her- 
ald Tribune News Service and published 
in the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald. It reads as follows: 

Treasury To SELL BILLION DOLLARS’ WORTH 
Tax BILLS 

The Treasury announced last night it will 

sell $1 billion worth of 52-day tax antici- 


pation bills, maturing June 18 with payment 
due April 27. 


This is the second issue of June “Tab's” 
and brings the total to $2,500,000,000. 

The announcement marked another post- 
ponement of the Treasury's wish to raise new 
money by an issue of longer term. 


I believe the final paragraph is quite 
revealing. It reads as follows: 

It appears more and more obvious that 
the Treasury won’t make any effort to raise 
long-term money until the recession is 
clearly over. 


Mr. President, I call attention to the 
article only because there has been ex- 
tended debate in the Senate, as well as 
public discussion generally, as to whether 
there is actually a recession. I note now 
that the Treasury Department has de- 
cided it will not move forward on so- 
called long-term financing until the re- 
cession is over. 
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That is a belated acknowledgment of 
the facts of economic life. At least the 
announcement and recognition of those 
facts are now evident. 

I also hold in my hand an article en- 
titled Discount Rate Drops in Two More 
Federal Reserve Districts.” It is an As- 
sociated Press article, published in the 
Washington Evening Star of April 16, 
1954. It reads as follows: 


DISCOUNT RATE Drops IN Two MORE FEDERAL 
RESERVE DISTRICTS 

New Lokk, April 16.—The New York and 
San Francisco Federal Reserve Banks have 
lowered the discount rate to member banks 
from 134 to 1% percent, effective today. 

The action follows a similar move by the 
Chicago Federal Reserve Bank on Tuesday. 
The other nine Federal Reserve districts are 
expected to follow suit within the next week. 

Directors of the New York bank were 
closeted for many hours before the announce- 
ment was made yesterday. An official said 
the action definitely establishes an “easy 
money” policy by the Federal Reserve. Fi- 
nancial circles generally regard such a policy 
as inflationary, tending to raise bond prices 
and lower interest rates throughout the 
economy. 

The discount rate is the interest charge 
at which commercial banks may borrow 
from the Federal Reserve and, in turn, make 
loans to business or individuals. In prac- 
tice, commercial banks do not take advan- 
tage of this method of raising cash unless 
there is an overwhelming demand for loans 
which cannot be met in any other way. 

Since most commercial banks currently 
have an abundance of loanable funds on 
hand, Wall Streeters were inclined to view 
this latest move as more psychological than 
practical. It's part of the Government’s 
antirecession program,” said one local banker. 

The immediate effect on the Treasury bond 
market was to boost prices. The Govern- 
ment’s 30-year 314’s climbed 3% of a point 
at 109% bid. At this quotation, the issue 
yields only 2.69 percent. Corporate bonds 
held steady. 


I have read the full text of the dis- 
patch, and I shall comment on it ina 
moment. 

The Minneapolis Morning Tribune of 
April 15, 1954, published an article en- 
titled Federal Reserve Acts to Stimulate 
Large Borrowing.” The article is date- 
lined Washington and originated with 
the United Press. It reads as follows: 


FEDERAL RESERVE AcTs To STIMULATF LARGE 
BORROWING 

WASHINGTON.—The Federal Reserve Board 
has approved a new interest rate reduc- 
tion in a move to stimulate the money and 
credit market. 

The Board agreed to let district reserve 
banks cut their discount rate from 134 to 
1% percent. The discount rate is the inter- 
est reserve system banks pay on money bor- 
rowed from district reserve banks. 

(Oliver Powell, president of the Minne- 
apolis Federal Reserve Bank, said Wednes- 
day the question of a change in interest 
rate would be considered by the banks oper- 
ating committee. District banks decide 
separately whether to follow the allowed 
reduction policy.) 

Banks theoretically should be nrore willing 
to make large business loans when they 
know they can get money at a relatively low 
interest rate. 

Federal Reserve loans to member banks 
last week totaled $179 million as against 
$733 million a year ago. Apparently the 
Board seeks to induce member banks to in- 
crease borrowings from the Reserve System. 
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It is up to the members banks themselves 
whether they pass along the lower interest 
rates to large borrowers, 


Mr. President, it is very obvious that 
the well publicized and premediated and 
predetermined policy on hard money and 
tight credit is now being liquidated. It 
is a policy which had very serious effects 
upon the economy, as we have pointed 
out. 

There is no doubt at all that one of 
the main reasons for the business dip 
or recession was the tight credit and 
high interest rate policy. 

I believe it is quite clear that the 
amount of the bank loans to private 
enterprises has been substantially lower. 
I believe it is equally clear that the in- 
terest charges have been substantially 
higher. Both have resulted in a lag or 
decline of economic activity. 

I am happy that the Federal Reserve 
Board is now getting its house in order, 
and I am delighted to note that the ad- 
vice which some of us gave to the ad- 
ministration officials about a year ago 
is finally, in part, being followed, or at 
least being recognized as having some 
semblance of validity. 

It is my view that had the Treasury 
Department followed sane and sensible 
interest and credit policies many of the 
difficulties which we are now encounter- 
ing in the American economy would not 
have happened at all. 

I make note of one further newspaper 
article. It is entitled “Production of 
Steel Drops Again After 1-Week Ad- 
vance.” It is an Associated Press dis- 
patch, published in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of April 12, 1954. In part, it 
reads as follows: 

CLEVELAND, April 12.—After a 1-week gain, 
steel production resumed its downward trend 
last week, sinking 1 point to 68 percent of 
capacity, the magazine Steel reported yes- 
terday. 


The concluding paragraph of the arti- 
cle is very interesting. I believe it is a 
good barometer of the economic difficul- 
ties with which we are now faced. It 
reads: 

Steel buying for railroad use is at an ex- 
tremely low level, the magazine continued, 
because of the drop in railroad business. 
Freight-car loadings this year are running 
12 percent below those of the same period 
last year and 16 percent beneath 1952. 


Mr. President, if there is any accurate, 
objective measurement of economic 
activity, it is freight-car loadings. 
Freight-car loadings for this year are 
down about 12 percent as compared with 
1953, and are down 16 percent as com- 
pared with 1952. So, Mr. President, the 
so-called fearmongers, or the prophets 
of doom, as some of us have been called, 
were no fearmongers or prophets of 
doom at all, but rather were objective 
reporters of economic facts and economic 
developments. It is encouraging that at 
long last—and I say, at long last,” with 
too great a period of time having gone 
by—there is now official recognition of 
the dimensions of the economic reces- 
sion which has beset us and which con- 
tinues to beset us. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 
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Mr. LEHMAN. There is no doubt at 
all in my mind that the issuance of the 
bonds at 342 percent interest, to which 
the Senator from Minnesota has referred, 
which reflected a jump of three-fourths 
of 1 percent in the interest rate over the 
last issue of bonds, certainly caused tight 
money, fear, distrust, and a general 
slowing down of business. Bui, in addi- 
tion to that, will the Senator from Min- 
nesota not agree with me that this un- 
wise move had two other effects: One is 
that it placed on the market bonds bear- 
ing an unnecessarily and arbitrarily high 
rate of interest, bonds which now, within 
less than a year, are selling at a premium 
of nearly 10 points? They are selling 
now at about 110. That is one effect, and 
it gave a profit of 10 points to the great 
financial institutions. 

It had another very deleterious effect. 
The 214 percent Government bonds im- 
mediately went down to a discount of 
nearly 10 points. The 2½ percent bonds 
went below 90. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is, of 
course, quite accurate. 

Mr. LEHMAN. And that gave the 
great financial institutions, insurance 
companies, and banks the opportunity 
of selling their holdings at 90, taking a 
loss, which they could write off from their 
corporation income-tax payments. Then 
they were able to replace their bonds, if 
they wished, with purchases at about the 
same price on which they have not yet 
been under the requirement of paying 
any corporation tax whatsoever; and, 
of course, there is no telling when that 
day may come. 

So the Government has lost in two 
ways, in addition to suffering the stran- 
gulation of the industrial and business 
progress of the Nation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. When the Senator 
says they wrote off their losses, he means 
they wrote those 2½ percent bonds off 
as a loss for income-tax purposes. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is what we 
commonly call a tax switch. By this 
procedure millions of dollars were made 
by some of the large banking institu- 
tions of which the American public is 
literally unaware. That is the great, 
mysterious kind of high finance which 
seldom makes headlines, but, believe me, 
it has a great impact upon the economy 
of the country. 

No Member of the Senate is better 
qualified to discuss the subject than is 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York, who has had a fine reputation and 
a wealth of experience in the financial 
world. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Iam glad 
the Senator from Minnesota has com- 
plimented the distinguished Senator 
from New York because I think he un- 
derstands financial problems better than 
does anyone in the United States. In 
my opinion, there is no one more quali- 
fied on that subject than is the Sen- 
ator from New York. It has been a 
great source of inspiration to me to 
serve with him in the Senate and to 
see that at all times he has expressed 
the importance of protecting the finan- 
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cial interests of the people of the country 
from certain selfish interests that would 
take advantage, just as banking houses 
and investment companies took advan- 
tage of the Eisenhower hard-money 
program. 

Once again it needs to be clear in the 
Recorp that the people who profited 
from the cruel hard-money policy inaug- 
urated and initiated by the President 
of the United States and the Secretary 
of the Treasury happened to be members 
of great wealthy groups. What the 
Senator from Minnesota has previously 
brought out in his speeches to the Sen- 
ate, I think, should be again brought 
home to the American people by saying 
to them, “You did not profit from the 
hard-money policy, but the people who 
reaped the bonanza were the big banking 
houses and financial institutions which 
took advantage of the inflationary pro- 
gram of Eisenhower in the field of fiscal 
policy.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the Senator from Oregon. 
He has expressed the factual develop- 
ments of what has been the fiscal policy 
of this administration. He has expressed 
it in clear and unmistakable language, 
and with the preciseness which is very 
much a part of his work in the Senate. 
I think the average consumer knows that 
the tight-money-high-interest policy has 
cost the American community literally 
hundreds of millions of dollars. The im- 
pact of the rising interest rates not only 
slowed down the economy, but placed 
a premium cost upon whatever financ- 
ing took place. As I have pointed out, 
one of the results was upon public con- 
struction. School boards and school dis- 
tricts had planned for the construction 
of new school facilities, thinking that 
the bond issue might bear interest any- 
where from 3 to 4 percent, only to find 
out that the new high-interest policy 
had worked its way all the way through 
the economy, creating a rise in the in- 
terest rate upon municipal or public 
bonds, thereby cutting down on school 
construction. If it did not cut down on 
the actual number of buildings to be 
constructed, at least it cut down on their 
size. 

I shall never forget how the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] por- 
trayed in the Senate the effect of the 
rise in the interest rates on housing 
loans. He said it amounted to losing 1 
bedroom out of a 3-bedroom house. The 
sum of $14,000 would pay for a Gl's 3- 
bedroom home before he went to Korea, 
but when he came back, that amount of 
money would purchase only a 2-bedroom 
house, because of the increased cost of 
handling the interest charges. 

Mr. President, I wanted to use what 
time I had today in speaking not only 
on one subject, but I wanted to discuss 
several subjects. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota has the floor, 


PLANS OF THE DEFENSE DEPART- 
MENT TO BRING HOME MORE 
TROOPS FROM THE FAR EAST 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will. the 

Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Iam very 
much interested in the technique of the 
Senator from Minnesota. This is the 
first time I have heard him say he was 
going to give a report to the Senate on 
the basis of a series of developments. 
I am delighted that he is following the 
precedent already established by the 
representative of the Independent Party. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam following the 
precedent, but I am afraid I shall not do 
as well as does the Senator from Oregon 
either in the substance or in the pres- 
entation, but I shall try. 

Mr. President, within the hour I no- 
ticed on the ticker tape in the Senate 
cloakroom, which is available to Mem- 
bers of the Senate if not to the public, 
a dispatch which reads as follows: 

WASHINGTON.—The Defense Department 
plans to bring more troops back from the 
Far East. 

That was disclosed tonight in testimony 
on the new defense budget, made public by 
a House Appropriations Subcommittee. 

Secretary of Defense Wilson was testifying 
about changed circumstances following the 
end of shooting in Korea and the buildup, 
with American aid, of South Korea’s Army, to 
a 20-division strength. Then he said: 

“Well from the point of view of not having 
an active war we still have too many troops 
in the Pacific. We expect to bring some of 
them back as conditions permit.” 

That apparently will be in addition to 
the two divisions of Army troops being 
brought back from Korea and to be deacti- 
vated upon return home. 

Elsewhere in the testimony, Wilson said: 
“We certainly cannot look forward to keep- 
ing about 10 or 11 divisions permanently 
deployed in the Pacific.” 

Wilson was asked if the Reds had reduced 
their forces anywhere in the world? He re- 
plied: 

“The Chinese have withdrawn some troops 
from North Korea, we think.” 

Wilson said that in Europe now are about 
300,000 men—and with them 200,000 depend- 
ents, 


Mr. President, I wish to ask the Eisen- 
hower administration a question. I can 
think of no better place in which to ask 
it than in the public light of the United 
States Senate. On Friday last, at least 
according to the press, in a speech de- 
livered before the newspaper publishers 
and editors, gathered in their annual 
meeting in Washington, D. C., the Vice 
President of the United States men- 
tioned that as one of the possibilities, or 
as a probable eventuality, the United 
States may be compelled, by the circum- 
stances of events in Indochina, to com- 
mit American manpower, American 
ground forces, in Indochina. 

Mr. President, we now have before us, 
as I have read, a statement by the De- 
partment of Defense, which says it plans 
to bring back more troops from the Far 
East. The Secretary of Defense also in- 
dicates that circumstances have 
changed. Not “being engaged in an ac- 
tive war,” he says, “we still have too 
many troops in the Pacific.” It is this 
kind of statement, as compared with the 
statement made by the Vice President, 
that makes our allies and the folks back 
home confused. 

How could the Secretary of Defense 
be talking before a House subcommittee 
on appropriations on one day about 
bringing back more troops from the Far 
East, and the Vice President of the 
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United States, who is a member of the 
Security Council, be talking about the 
probability or the possibility, if circum- 
stances so necessitate, of sending troops 
into Indochina? 

Furthermore, I may say that in recent 
testimony before the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, the Secretary of 
Defense indicated to the members of the 
committee that no troops were being 
brought back from the Far East. The 
two divisions which have been heralded 
in the press as being deactivated and as 
coming home from Korea, are not home 
from Korea. One of the divisions still 
is in Korea, and the other division still 
is in the Far Pacific area. 

I think the American public deserves 
and should have clarity, candor, forth- 
rightness, and honesty in statements 
pertaining to matters of great interna- 
tional and national importance. If 
there is any fact which is clear today, 
it is that the administration’s positions 
in reference to foreign policy and na- 
Hona, security are confused and confus- 
ng. 

I have some questions I desire to ask. 
First, Mr. President, why has not a 
transcript of the Vice President’s speech 
before the convention of editors been 
made public. We have obtained every 
version which possibly could be con- 
ceived of in the various newspapers of 
the country. Statements are even going 
around that in the Vice President’s com- 
ments, in answer to questions, there was 
some doubt as to whether or not the 
truce in Korea was a good thing. 

As I say, this is what I have heard by 
way of the grapevine. I do not wish to 
obtain my information as a Member of 
the Senate by rumor, by “think piece” 
news stories, by press or radio commen- 
tary. Idonot want to learn the admin- 
istration’s policies by reading the news- 
papers. 

I happen to be a member of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, which 
is one of the important committees of 
the Senate. I desire to receive my in- 
formation directly from responsible offi- 
cials in the committee room. I happen 
to think it is just as important for United 
States Senators to know what the poli- 
cies of the administration are as it is for 
any editor to know them, with due defer- 
ence to the capable and patriotic people 
who are editors and publishers of our 
newspapers, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Min- 
nesota is speaking on a subject I shall 
discuss later this afternoon. But at this 
time I wish to interrupt him to ask a 
question. Is the Senator aware of the 
fact that at the meeting of newspaper 
editors and publishers, which was held 
in Washington, concern was expressed in 
some of the reports of speeches about a 
withholding of information by the Gov- 
ernment from the American people. I 
was glad to observe that the press as- 
sembled expressed some adverse evalua- 
tion of that policy. But does the Sena- 
tor think a few amusing aspects are 
observable in the discovery that a major 
speech, discussed among a large conven- 
tion of newspapermen, was, apparently, 
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to have been made off the record, with- 
out a full disclosure on the part of the 
newspaper editors to the American peo- 
ple about a policy so important as the 
one announced by the Vice President? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Oregon, of course, is correct. 

I may point out to my distinguished 
colleagues that a problem which is so 
complex as this one, a problem which 
involves so serious a situation, and which 
is so filled with explosive potentialities 
as is the situation in Indochina, is one 
which should be discussed in the full 
light of day before the American people. 
At least, it should be discussed in full 
and complete candor with Members of 
the Congress. If I had my way, there 
would be a meeting of the Senate sitting 
as committee of the whole, every Sen- 
ator being present, with the Secretary of 
State, Secretary of Defense, the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the 
head of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
right in this Chamber, for the purpose 
of answering our questions. Every 
Member of the Senate has a right to 
know the facts about the critical inter- 
national situation and all the facets and 
factors which are involved. 

From what I have heard by way of the 
grapevine, we shall be called upon just 
as certainly as we are gathered in the 
Senate, to give to the President of the 
United States a go-ahead sign, an un- 
qualified endorsement, to do as he sees 
fit. I do not know whether this is the 
Official policy of the administration, but 
at least it is being talked about. As one 
Member of the Senate, I say that if these 
things are talked about, they ought to 
be talked about to the Senate; they ought 
not to be talked about merely to people 
who are reporting the news, with all 
deference to the fine people who report 
the news. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Tam glad to yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. We have heard that 
the Vice President made an off-the- 
record speech, to which the distinguished 
junior Senator from Minnesota has re- 
ferred, which has confused the people of 
the United States and frightened them, 
in many instances, and made them very 
much concerned with regard to its mean- 
ing. Certainly it has confused and 
frightened our allies abroad, on whom we 
must rely to a very considerable extent, 
and without whom we cannot possibly 
make an adequate defense of the free- 
doms of the world. 

Members of the Senate have a very 
real responsibility. They must reach 
decisions. They are accountable to the 
people of the Nation, who have sent them 
to Congress as their representatives. 
They cannot possibly evade their re- 
sponsibility. 

I am certain that the Senator from 
Minnesota will agree with me that the 
Vice President of the United States has 
no constitutional responsibility, either of 
an executive or of a legislative nature, 
save through his membership on the 
Security Council. He, of course, cannot 
speak officially either for the Executive 
or the Congress, although many people 
will think he does so, He can speak only 
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in his private capacity. He has no re- 
sponsibility, while Members of the Senate 
have a great, a deep, responsibility to 
make decisions which the Senate and the 
Congress of the United States alone can 
make. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say to my 
friend, the Senator from New York, that 
Iam not criticizing the Vice President for 
having made the speech. That is my 
first point. From all I gather and from 
what I have heard, he gave a very re- 
sponsible, considered, mature, and intel- 
ligent speech, in the sense that it was 
given in sober reflection and with careful 
consideration. I am sure that the Vice 
President was announcing administra- 
tion polic., because apparently plenty of 
people in the administration knew of the 
speech. What is more, the Vice Presi- 
dent is a member of the National Security 
Council. 

I must say to the Senator from New 
York that I believe every elected official 
has a responsibility. I think I know 
what the Senator from New York means, 
that the Vice President is not an execu- 
tive officer, so to speak, nor does he have 
a voice in the legislative chamber, save 
in a situation where there is a tie vote. 
However, I do not wish to have the Vice 
President excluded from all our delibera- 
tions. I wish to make it quite clear that 
I am not criticizing the fact that the 
Vice President made a speech, no matter 
what kind of speech it was. What Iam 
saying now, and what I shall continue to 
say, is that when the committees of the 
Congress are given information by the 
executive officials of the Government, 
within a week, or at least within a rea- 
sonable period following the information, 
some administration spokesman gives a 
speech which goes far beyond the in- 
formation which was given to com- 
mittees of the Congress. 

I recall, for example, the speech of 
Mr. Dulles to the Overseas Press Club, a 
very fine speech, and one which the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas] praised, 
and the junior Senator from Minnesota 
joined in praising. Again, I am not crit- 
icizing what was said in the speech. 
What I am saying, however, is that what 
was said in the speech was not said 
before a committee of the Congress; at 
least, it was not said before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

I feel that if all we have to do is get 
information as to the security of this 
country from reading the newspapers, 
then we can easily conserve our time by 
doing away with some of the committee 
meetings. The truth is that we get a 
clearer statement of policy, or at least 
the latest development in policy, from 
the speeches of responsible public offi- 
cials to public groups than we do from 
testimony before committees of the Con- 
gress, I say that is poor relations with 
the Congress. I say that in these criti- 
cal days it is not a question of whether 
one is a Republican or a Democrat. We 
face the issue of peace or war. The is- 
sues before us relate to the security of 
the people of the United States and of 
the free world. In such a situation it 
is very important that there be the clos- 
est working relations between the Con- 
gress of the United States and the exec- 
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utive branch. It is not good enough to 
import such information only to a few 
chosen leaders of the Congress. One 
may not happen to agree with some of 
the leaders. As a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, I have one 
vote. I have the privilege of sitting in 
that committee by the will of the Sen- 
ate. I feel I have a right, as a Member 
of this body, to know what the admin- 
istration’s policy is as well as the major- 
ity leader or any other Member of the 
Senate. I am not satisfied that the 
White House or the Defense Department 
or the State Department may call some- 
one over for a noon lunch, a morning 
breakfast, or on a certain hour on Mon- 
day to see what the situation is. We 
have machinery in the Senate. We have 
a committee system, and certain com- 
mittees of the Senate have certain re- 
sponsibility for certain legislation and 
executive responsibility. It is to those 
committees that the information should 
be brought to the forefront. 

I think there is entirely too much offi- 
cial information withheld from the pub- 
lic, and then given out to the public in 
a garbled fashion 2 or 3 days after it 
was first communicated in private. 

Mr. President, if it was right for 
the American press to disclose to the 
American people that a highly authori- 
tative source in this administration made 
a very significant speech, and then to 
reveal the nature of that speech; then 
it was right to have identified that source 
on the day of the publication; and, fur- 
thermore, to have printed the text of the 
speech. 

As a Member of this body, I am going 
to insist that the text of the speech, 
which, by the way, is in the possession 
of newspaper editors and the State De- 
partment, be made available to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and to the 
Senate of the United States. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I think the Senator 
from Minnesota has expressed the 
thoughts of the Senator from New York, 
although in a somewhat different way. 
I have no objection to the distinguished 
Vice President speaking wherever or 
whenever he wishes or to speak to such 
groups as he wishes to address; but when 
he does that on a subject which affects 
not only the interest, but possibly the 
very survival of this country, I want to 
know for whom he is speaking. He 
should make that perfectly clear or state 
that he is speaking in his private ca- 
pacity. I do not want simply to draw 
the inference that he is speaking for the 
President of the United States or for the 
Secretary of State. If he is speaking for 
the President of the United States, we 
should know that. If he is speaking for 
the Secretary of State, we should know 
that. We should not have, merely by 
implication, to form a judgment that 
he is speaking for the President of the 
United States. Later, a communique is- 
sued by the State Department, will say 
that the speech of the Vice President of 
the United States is not contrary to 
the policy of the State Department. 
That however does not show that he is 
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speaking for the President or that the 
State Department necessarily approves 
of his speech in detail. I feel very 
strongly that it is about time that the 
Senate of the United States and the peo- 
ple of the United States be taken into 
the confidence of our high executive 
officials. I repeat, the Senate of the 
United States has a very great responsi- 
bility in this and in all other matters 
affecting public policy of the United 
States. 

Frankly, I do not have the least idea 
what the situation is in Indochina. Ido 
not have the least idea what the situa- 
tion is in other parts of the Far East and 
the Pacific, save as I may form a judg- 
ment from the little crumbs which come 
out from behind closed doors or in off- 
the-record speeches which may or may 
not have authoritative sponsors. 

Last week at a public meeting I made 
a vigorous plea for bipartisanship, real 
bipartisanship, the kind of bipartisanship 
we had under President Roosevelt and 
under President Truman, when we had 
great Republicans in high positions, men 
like Stimson, Knox, Hoffman, Patterson, 
Lovett, and many others. 

I also made a plea that the Senate of 
the United States, not only through 1 or 
2 or 3 of its leaders, be made acquainted 
with situations of a critical character in- 
volving foreign policy, and be made 
familiar with those situations in a way 
that will enable Members to form a sound 
judgment. That has not been the case 
in the past, and there is no indication 
that it is going to be the case in the 
immediate future unless the Senate 
asserts itself. 

I wish to congratulate the Senator 
from Minnesota for pointing that out so 
clearly and in demanding the Nixon 
speech be made available to the Members 
of the Senate. After all, it was made 
available several days ago to members of 
the press, even though on an off-the- 
record occasion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to thank 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. President, I have not been one of 
the Members of this body who has spent 
his time in criticizing the Secretary of 
State or the pronouncements of basic 
foreign policies of the President of the 
United States. I have unusual sympathy 
for the Secretary of State, if for no other 
reason that I remember, because of the 
abuse which his predecessor used to take. 
I have felt, in view of the way Mr. Ache- 
son, the predecessor of Mr. Dulles, was 
abused, the least we could do in this body 
was to be kindly, considerate, and under- 
standing of the Secretary of State. His 
job is a tremendous one. I can think of 
no more difficult one than to be Secre- 
tary of State to the President of the 
United States under present world con- 
ditions. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I suppose undoubtedly 
the sympathy the Senator feels for the 
predicament in which Secretary Dulles 
finds himself is due somewhat to the 
fact that all through the Acheson ad- 
ministration Mr. Dulles was one of his 
first lieutenants, his right arm, which 
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helped implement a good many of the 
policies of the United Nations. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct, 
and I thank the Senator from Oregon for 
his observation. 

Mr. President, I feel that a few ques- 
tions need to be asked. It is my inten- 
tion later in the week to go in more de- 
tail into this matter. However, now that 
I have opened the discussion in refer- 
ence to the foreign-policy statements of 
our Government, I should like to ask 
several questions. 

First of all, did the administration 
mean it when its leading spokesmen said 
there would be no more peripheral wars, 
no more Korea? I recall that during the 
last year and one-half administration 
officials have made statement after state- 
ment to the effect that it was the policy 
of the administration not to have what 
we call struggles or wars on the periph- 
ery of the world—the Korea kind of 
struggles. If that is the policy of the 
administration, then how do we join with 
that policy of no involvement in periph- 
eral struggles, the continuous flow of 
news from high administration sources 
that it may be necessary for the United 
States to enter, full scale, into the Indo- 
china conflict? Those two statements 
simply do not match or jibe. 

Another question I should like to ask is 
this: How does the doctrine of “massive 
retaliation” fit into the realities of the 
international situation, as we see it to- 
day? Is the theory of “massive retalia- 
tion” to be made a reality, in view of the 
Indochina problem? If there is to be 
“massive retaliation,” upon whom is it 
to be made? If there is to be “massive 
retaliation” upon someone, how will it 
affect the problem in Indochina? 

At this time I should like to point out 
that it appears to me that much of the 
confusion that seems to be prevalent in 
our own land, as well as in other areas of 
the world, is due to conflicting state- 
ments. 

I think the dilemma of this adminis- 
tration in the field of foreign policy is a 
very serious one. On the one hand, there 
has been a long-term attack on the part 
of some Republican leaders—not on the 
part of all of them, thank God, but only 
on the part of some of them—against the 
so-called Acheson-Truman foreign pol- 
icy. When the Republican administra- 
tion came into power, it felt it had to do 
two things: First, pay lip service to the 
validity or alleged validity of the former 
attack on the so-called Acheson-Truman 
foreign policy; and, second, meet the 
problems of the day with actual, mean- 
ingful policies. Those two are in actual 
conflict. 

Going back further, Mr. President, let 
me refer to the President’s message to 
the joint session of Congress in 1953, 
when he said the 7th Fleet was to be 
removed from the Straits of Formosa, 
so as “to unleash” the Chinese National- 
ist forces stationed on Formosa. Well, 
the forces were “unleashed,” and no one 
has been bitten. So far as I know, the 
7th Fleet is still in the Pacific. The 
statement simply did not jibe with the 
facts. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield at this 
point? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Up- 
TON in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Minnesota yield to the Senator 
from Oregon? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. For the sake of the his- 
toric record, let me point out that what 
the President did not tell us at that joint 
session, however, was that in the release 
of the 7th Fleet, he did not in fact 
release the Generalissimo's troops, be- 
cause it was understood that the Gen- 
eralissimo would not make any move 
without clearance on the part of our 
Government. But the President did not 
tell that to the American people. We 
had to worm out that information some 
weeks later. However, the fact is that 
when the 7th Fleet was so-called “re- 
leased,” it was not with the under- 
standing that the so-called Generalis- 
simo was free to do whatever he wished 
to do regarding attack on the mainland 
of China; but weeks later we found that 
he was not to be “unleashed” unless we 
unsnapped the hook from the collar. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Oregon; he is correct. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, it seems 
to me that many statements by admin- 
istration officials have been designed to 
meet the political situation in the United 
States and to placate and please some 
of the emotions of our people, but have 
not been designed to meet the realities 
of the international situation that 
plagues the world. In that connection 
I shall give documentation and examples. 

I recall that in early 1953, the Secre- 
tary of State, along with the director of 
the then Mutual Security Administra- 
tion, now the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration, took a tour in Western 
Europe. I recall that press dispatch 
after press dispatch came to the United 
States, noting that the Secretary of 
State and the Director of Mutual Se- 
curity had told the French that if they 
did not ratify the EDC pact, foreign aid 
would be sharply curtailed or cut off. 
Even datelines were suggested—such as 
April 1 or May 1. However, every 
American knows that while those state- 
ments were printed in the press, that was 
not the official policy of our Government. 
It was headline news, but was not to be 
implemented by administration policy, 
because the same Secretary of State and 
the same Director of Mutual Security 
requested of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee a rather substantial au- 
thorization for foreign aid and military 
assistance, and a large part of it was to 
go to the Republic of France. 

I think we remember that not long 
ago the Secretary of State said that if 
the French did not take action upon the 
European Defense Community, it might 
be necessary to have an agonizing re- 
appraisal of the whole Western Euro- 
pean defense system and America’s re- 
lationship to it. I would have the Sen- 
ate note that only within the last 
weekend the President of the United 
States has not only indicated but has 
stated unequivocally that American 
troops will stay in Western Europe for 
an indefinite period of time. The 
agonizing reappraisal statement has 
been lost in the reality of the Presidential 
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statement about the commitment of 
American troops to Western Europe. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Minnesota yield 
to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If the Senator 
from Minnesota will read very carefully 
the six points that were made in that 
statement, I think he will find that while 
the expression “indefinite term in 
Europe” is used in the news broadcasts, 
and so forth, that term is confined to an 
indefinite period within the terms of the 
NATO agreement; and the NATO agree- 
ment is not for an indefinite time or 
term, without a period for reappraisal 
and a definite termination date. 

I would wish to check up on just what 
the date is, but the term is a number of 
years. If my distinguished colleague, 
the Senator from Minnesota, will read 
those 4 or 5 paragraphs, I believe he 
will find that what I have just said is 
correct, because I myself was misled by 
the term “indefinite,” as I read it in the 
press and as the representatives of the 
press stated it to us when they discussed 
the question with us. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. I am not 
criticizing the President for his previous 
statement. If I have any criticism, it 
has now been revealed in the Senator 
from Massachusetts understanding, or 
the possibility of misunderstanding, 
over what the President really meant. 
This is my point, Mr. President: It does 
not require any unusual effort for one to 
state what he means. It does not re- 
quire any unusual effort to define “in- 
definite” or “definite.” All I am asking 
is that we have a clearer definition of 
what our policy is, and what we intend 
to do. 

I should like to point out further that 
too often statements are made which 
seem to please public opinion back home 
in the United States, or at least some 
sections of American public opinion, but 
only throw uncertainty, insecurity, and 
confusion into the development of a 
strong foreign policy with our allies. 
This is too much of a price to pay for 
political acceptance. Everyone knows 
that it is most difficult to be responsible 
in the field of foreign policy without en- 
dangering one’s political popularity. 
Foreign policy is one of the most difficult 
assignments of an administration; and 
the administration which goes down in 
history as a great administration is one 
which is willing to run the risk of being 
unpopular in making great international 
decisions, 

I think I am fair when I say that the 
American people and many of our allies 
have been led to believe that the day of 
any involvement in localized peripheral 
struggles was over. We have been led 
to believe such by statements from as 
high sources as the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of 
State. I repeat that the recent state- 
ments of the Vice President of the 
United States and of the rumors which 
run rampant in this Chamber by reason 
of conferences with leaders, indicate 
that our Government is giving serious 
concern to the necessity, or at least the 
feeling of necessity, for more American 
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involvement in Indochina with armed 
forces. 

Let us see what the situation is so far 
as we know it. There is no problem of 
manpower in Indochina. The allied 
forces, the French and the Associated 
States forces, are over 500,000. The 
Communist forces are approximately 
250,000, in round numbers. There is no 
manpower problem. 

So far as military equipment is con- 
cerned, the allied forces, the French and 
the Associated States, have all the air 
forces. The Communists have none. 

The French have the naval forces. 
The Communists have none. 

So far as supplies are concerned, I 
want the Recor to report here that our 
Government has made available $1,200,- 
000,000 wor-h of economic and military 
assistance to Indochina in the past year. 
We are going to make as much or more 
available during the coming year. The 
junior Senator from Minnesota has sup- 
ported such appropriations, 

Mr. President, I wish to conclude this 
comment. So far as the junior Senator 
from Minnesota can see, the military 
factors, such as supplies, airpower, naval 
power, and manpower are concerned, all 
are decidedly in favor of the Associated 
States and France. 

What is the problem? Apparently 
the problem is twofold. First, what is 
the objective for which the native popu- 
lation would fight? 

Second, as a supplement to that ques- 
tion, there is the question of the will to 
fight for the objective, coupled with 
effective leadership. 

It is my view, at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings concerning the war in Indo- 
china, that the sending of American 
manpower into Indochina would not 
remedy these two problems or weak- 
nesses, namely, the lack of an objective 
for which the natives would be willing 
to fight in the hope of its fulfillment, 
and, secondly, the lack of political lead- 
ership among the native population as- 
sociated with the French—leadership 
which would give them the kind of 
direction which they need for this 
struggle. 

In connection with Korea, regardless 
of what one may think of Syngman 
Rhee, he is a vigorous leader, with 50 
years of militant leadership for the 
freedom of his people. One of the real 
problems in Indochina today is that 
there is no one associated with the allied 
or free side who is identified in that 
manner with the aspirations for free- 
dom of the Indochinese people. I must 
say that Bao Dai, the Emperor and Chief 
of State of Vietnam, has exemplified 
great qualities of courage. But let us 
face up to it. For a long period of 
time—at least up until recent months— 
he has been clearly identified all too 
often in the minds of the Vietnamese 
as having been a French puppet. While 
this may not be true, no amount of mili- 
tary manpower from this country could 
remedy that situation. 

Finally, before this Nation of ours even 
as much as talks about committing 
American forces in Indochina, I suggest 
that the Vice President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, or the 
President of the United States announce 
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to the world what our policy toward 
Indochina is. Are we for a free Indo- 
china or are we not? We do not need 
any equivocation on that score. Our 
leaders have had the courage to talk 
about the possibility of sending American 
men into Indochina. Surely if we have 
that much courage, and if the situation 
is that grave, if it requires that kind of 
dramatic performance on the part of our 
Government, the least our Government 
should say to the world, and particularly 
to the people of Indochina, is what we 
believe to be the legitimate objective of 
the struggle, namely freedom and inde- 
pendence. What is the objective of the 
struggle? Is it only to see whether or 
not the Communist troops in Indochina 
can be defeated? No, Mr. President. 
That is only a part of it. I hope the 
objective of any struggle in Indochina 
is the right of the people of Indochina 
to work out their own destiny in the area 
of freedom. 

If we, as Americans, are not willing to 
make that statement, any troops which 
our country sends into Indochina will be 
looked upon only as replacements for the 
French. We will be taking up the de- 
cadent colonialism of the French and re- 
placing it with the virile strength of 
ata! Americans, and we will be hated 

or it. 

America must make its position clear. 
Let us face up to it now. We must stand 
for freedom and self-determination. 

As one United States Senator, before 
I agree to any motion or resolution for 
any further involvement of our country 
in Indochina, I want it made perfectly 
plain that the Government of the United 
States has spoken clearly and unequivo- 
cally and forcefully to the French Gov- 
ernment with reference to our views 
about the political independence of 
Indochina. 

Secondly, I want it made clear that we 
have seen to it that the French Govern- 
ment has taken every measure within its 
capability for the training of native 
manpower in Indochina, 

The record should be absolutely clear 
that there is not one French conscriptee 
in Indochina today. Every Frenchman 
in Indochina today is either an officer, 
or a member of the French Foreign 
Legion or of French colonial troops. 

Before the United States goes into any 
military operation in Indochina the 
moral position of our country must be 
made clear. Our moral position in this 
struggle may be of crucial importance, 
because we will be watched. Let me 
make it crystal clear that I know Indo- 
china is important. I know that every- 
thing the President has said and every- 
thing the Vice President has said about 
its importance is just as true as anything 
can be. To lose Indochina to the Com- 
munists may be to lose all of southeast 
Asia. It is unthinkable. It cannot 
happen. It will not happen. 

However, Mr. President, let us not for- 
get that in all of southeast Asia there is 
one spirit which is prevalent everywhere. 
It is the spirit of nationalism, of inde- 
pendence, the right of those people to 
stand on their own feet. 

It will not do any good for a well-fed, 
educated, sophisticated American to say 
that those people are not ready for inde- 
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pendence. Those people are not asking 
for such advice. They say they are 
ready for independence. 

King George III did not think we were 
ready for independence. So far as I 
have been able to find out, no member of 
the British Cabinet in 1776 thought that 
we were ready for independence. 

The United States of America has been 
among the first to recognize the inde- 
pendence of the new-born nations in the 
world. We were one of the first powers 
to recognize the independence of the 
Latin American and South American 
countries when they broke from Spain. 
We were the first nation to recognize the 
independence of Israel. We were among 
the first nations to recognize the inde- 
pendence of Indonesia. 

During World War II we made a policy 
statement with regard to the indepen- 
dence of India, at a time when Great 
Britain was our wartime ally. 

When I hear Americans say that we 
must be careful and cautious in this situ- 
ation and must consider the wants and 
wishes of the French, I am reminded 
that in the midst of the struggle during 
World War II, when Winston Churchill 
said he had not become the King’s first 
minister to preside over the liquidation 
of the British Empire, our Government 
made its position clearly known to the 
people of India with reference to where 
we stood on the subject of a free and 
independent India. 

These are some of the things that I 
believe need to be done. We are com- 
mitting our supplies and our materiel 
to Indochina, and we must continue to 
do so. We may commit skilled man- 
power to work with the French in the 
troop-training program. We will do 
whatever is required. Iam certain that 
Congress will do whatever is required 
provided it has the facts and its ques- 
tions are answered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
say, in response to my friend from 
Minnesota, that within 15 or 20 minutes, 
or perhaps a half hour ago, I talked with 
the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Wilson, 
with relation to sending our men into 
Indochina. I had talked with him pre- 
viously this morning. He said he wanted 
to be absolutely certain of what he said. 
This afternoon he told me, after check- 
ing into the subject, that there was no 
change in the policy, so far as the De- 
fense Department was concerned, of 
sending men into Indochina. He said 
that there were approximately 200, more 
or less, maintenance men in Indochina; 
that a few of them had been withdrawn 
and others sent in; that some Navy 
planes had gone in there, as the Sena- 
tor and I read in the newspapers; and 
that there may be a few maintenance 
men there who are required to help on 
those planes. Secretary Wilson said that 
outside those maintenance men, which 
he hoped to get out as soon as he could, 
there had been no change in policy, and 
that the men who were in Indochina 
were there for maintenance purposes. 

Since the Senator has been speaking 
I have talked with the legislative con- 
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tact of the Senate in the State Depart- 
ment, Mr. Thruston Morton. He has 
assured me that, to the best of his knowl- 
edge, there has been no change in the 
policy of the Department of State at the 
present time with relation to Indochina. 

I say that to the Senator from Minne- 
sota because I have tried to get the 
responsible officials to give me, and I 
hope through me to the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota, the facts as 
they are at the moment, so far as the 
policy with relation to Indochina and 
the sendirg of men there is concerned. 

As an individual Senator, on no au- 
thority except my own, I would say that 
when the Senator makes the statement 
that if we send men there after the 
French leave, or to replace the French, 
we must make very clear what our policy 
is when and if we send men in there. 
I agree with the Senator from Minne- 
sota on that point. I will say also that 
I am confident, from what Mr. Morton 
has said to me and from what I know, 
and certainly from what I would expect, 
that if there is any fundamental change, 
the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and I hope the Committee on Armed 
Services, if it is a question of defense 
and manpower, will be fully advised of 
any broad change in policy. 

I make those statements to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota because on Febru- 
ary 8, of this year, as reported at page 
1506 of the Recorp. I made the state- 
ment that I had talked with Mr. Wilson 
again on that afternoon, and that he 
had assured me then that there were 
about 200 maintenance men in Indo- 
china, and that he hoped to have them 
out of Indochina by June 12. Whether 
that date is lived up to or not, remains 
to be seen. 

Certainly the policy with reference to 
maintenance men, who maintain our 
planes which are operated by the French, 
so far as Mr. Wilson knows, and so far 
as Mr. Morton knows, as they told me 
over the telephone this afternoon, is still 
the policy. 

I trust that my statement will be help- 
ful to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. I am sure the 
Senator knows that I have the highest 
regard for his ability and experience 
and integrity and leadership in the 
Senate. 

As the Senator from Massachusetts 
knows, I have not been a critic of the 
administration for having sent the 
planes and technicians to Indochina. I 
believe the administration did what it 
had to do under the circumstances. I 
believe the administration and the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of Defense and 
the Secretary of State did what the cir- 
cumstances required to be done. I am 
not critical of the administration for the 
fine support they have given to the 
French and Associated States of Indo- 
china. I know that the President of the 
United States has a problem which is 
grave, serious, and terribly difficult. He 
has my prayers and trust. 

All I am saying is that it is really quite 
unfortunate that there seems to be this 
confusion as to just what our policy is. 
For instance, the Secretary of State 
called for a united front against Com- 
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munist aggression in southeast Asia. He 
called upon the British and the French, 
and he wanted a statement on the unit- 
ed front before the conference at Ge- 
neva. I think it is fair to say now, Mr. 
President, that the best the Secretary of 
State has been able to obtain has been a 
polite statement from Mr. Eden, Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs of Great Britain, 
and Mr. Bidault, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs in France, that they will consult. 
There is not going to be any united front 
before the conference at Geneva. 

All I am saying is that the public 
imagination is whipped up too much, 
and hopes are aroused beyond what can 
be realized. The publicized statements 
are not supported by results. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
say that the Senator from Minnesota 
has rendered a great service through the 
speech he has made on the Indochina 
issue. I want to congratulate him upon 
his statement even before he completes 
it. I think the Senator has succeeded 
in smoking out the administration, be- 
cause we have assurances from the De- 
partment of Defense and the State De- 
partment that there is certainly not, as 
of now, any plan for military interven- 
tion in Indochina. I think the Senator 
has done very well in calling attention 
to the fact that the administration is 
still not of one mind, because it is a little 
difficult to reconcile the report made to 
us by the Senator from Massachusetts 
with the Vice President's speech, and it is 
difficult to reconcile some other state- 
ments with some of the facts we have 
been getting in recent weeks. 

The fact is that the administration 
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of the Senate. We have not, as the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota pointed out, had a 
true bipartisan foreign policy, and until 
we get such a policy, I hope other Sena- 
tors will join with the Senator from 
Minnesota in continuing to do what can 
be done to smoke out the administration 
and make them take a position which 
the American people can understand. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I was interested in the 
statement of the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts, but it seems to me 
that his words merely underscore the 
things we have been discussing this aft- 
ernoon. They simply emphasize the very 
regrettable confusion which has been 
built up on the whole question of Indo- 
china and the Far East, because of 
speeches made off the record and with- 
out being accredited to anyone in re- 
sponsible control of the situation. They 
have caused confusion, fright, and dis- 
trust in the minds of the people of this 
country and of people abroad, our allies. 
We still do not know who is speaking 
for this Nation in matters of foreign 
policy. Is it the President? Is it the 
Secretary of State? Is it the Vice Presi- 
dent? Is it the Secretary of Defense? 
Is it some Assistant Secretary in the 
State Department? We do not know. 
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But statements are made under the cloak 
of anonymity and, nonetheless, are given 
wide circulation which causes confusion 
and fright in the minds of the people. 

It is something which, it seems to me, 
has been brought out very clearly by 
the Senator from Minnesota and, as a 
matter of fact, as I have before stated, 
it has been underscored by the state- 
ment made a few minutes ago by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL]. 

Mr. I thank the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. President, following the commen- 
dation of my activities by the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], I wish to com- 
plete my statement to the Senate this 
afternoon by saying just a few words 
concerning the Emergency Refugee Im- 
migration Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota has the floor. 


DELAY IN ADMITTING REFUGEES 
UNDER THE EMERGENCY IMMI- 
GRATION ACT 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it is 

time that the United States Senate took 
note of the fact that the will of the Con- 
gress is being ignored by the State De- 
partment and its representatives in con- 
nection with the emergency immigra- 
tion bill which the Congress passed last 
July 1953. The bill called for the per- 
manent admission for 214,000 additional 
refugees during a 3-year period. When 
President Eisenhower signed the bill he 
described it as “a significant humanitar- 
ian act and an important contribution 
toward greater understanding and co- 
operation among the free nations of the 
world.” The President also explained 
his hope that the refugees would be ar- 
riving in the United States without un- 
necessary delay and would “soon come to 
our shores.” 

It is more than 8 months since the 
emergency immigration bill became law. 
To date, according to the most recent in- 
formation I have been able to obtain, 
only 6 or 7 refugees have been admitted 
to our shores. This is a tragedy. It is 
a reflection of a lack of sympathy for 
the basic legislation on the part of those 
in the State Department who are respon- 
sible for the administration of the pro- 
gram. 

This is a tragedy. It was intended 
to be a significant humanitarian act to 
aid refugees from communism—people 
seeking political liberty and religious 
freedom. Most of these refugees asking 
asylum from Communist tyranny and 
a new chance in life are freedom-loving 
Germans, Poles, or Czechs, many of them 
with families in this country they want 
to join. Others include orphans for 
whom relatives in our country want to 
offer a home and a hope. Failure to 
carry out the intent of the Congress to 
admit them is a reflection of the lack 
of sympathy for this legislation on the 
part of those in the State Department 
who are responsible for administration 
of the program. 

The facts, the national interests and 
the humanitarian motivations which lead 
the Congress and the President to pass 
the emergency immigration bill last year 
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are still present today. No appointed 
public official acting as the servant of 
Government has the right to ignore 
the will of the Congress and the Presi- 
dent as expressed in law. No American 
is more eager than I to rid our Nation 
of subversives and to keep undesirable 
aliens from the United States. Members 
of the Senate will recall that I was one 
of those in the Senate who protested 
vigorously against the loose administra- 
tion of our immigration practices along 
the Mexican border because of the 
threat to our security evidenced by the 
freedom of egress and ingress over the 
Mexican border into the United States. 
I expressed my fear that the border to 
our south was in fact an open invitation 
for subversives to enter our Nation and 
do their dirty business. It is, however, 
a total error and a dangerously mislead- 
ing assumption to view every alien as 
a potential enemy and every immigrant 
as a potential spy. 

It would appear as if the State Depart- 
ment through its security officer who was 
unfortunately placed in charge of the 
refugee program has exploited its fear 
of new immigrants into the United States 
as a device to prevent hardly any refu- 
gees from entering the United States 
during the first year of the administra- 
tion of the program. 

I serve notice to the Senate that unless 
we can receive assurance shortly from 
the State Department that it plans to 
take seriously the wishes of the Congress 
and conscientiously administered the 
emergency refugee bill so that we can 
in an orderly and sympathetic way admit 
the 214,000 refugees authorized by law, 
I shall ask for the Senate to take what- 
ever proper legislative and investigative 
steps that are necessary to see that the 
program is better administered. 

The President has recently stated that 
he hopes the logjam which has tied up 
the bill to date will soon be broken. I 
join with him in that wish. We need 
not only be wishful, however. The 
President has the authority to act to cor- 
rect the administrative chaos. I ask 
him to do so now. 

Mr. President, the State Department 
has already commented upon this state- 
ment of mine which was released to the 
press. 

I have in my hand an Associated Press 
dispatch which reads as follows: 

A State Department spokesman told a re- 
porter there were a variety of reasons for 
the slow start. 

One of the main reasons why refugees have 
been admitted under the act, the spokesman 
said, is that only relatively few American 
sponsors so far have complied with the nec- 
essary assurances and regulations. 

These include assurances that the admit- 
ted person will be housed, employed, and 
cared for. 

He said, for instance, that so far only 415 
American sponsors have completed the forms 
and given assurances that a similar number 
of German refugees will be cared for if 
brought in. 

In the same way, he said, only 147 assur- 
ances have been received for Austrians, 240 
for Italians, and 1,800 for Greeks. 

The spokesman also said that only recently 
did West Germany, Austria, and the Nether- 
lands agree to participate in the program. 

“These are time-consuming operations,” 
the spokesman said. 
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That is what the State Department 
has to say. 

What are the facts? The facts are 
that the gentleman in charge of this 
program did not even have the regula- 
tions prepared as late as December 1953. 

I have received a letter from the State 
Department about this very matter. I 
wrote to the State Department and 
asked what steps were being taken to ex- 
pedite action under the terms of the pro- 
gram. As late as the middle of Decem- 
ber 1953, despite the fact that the bill 
had been made public law on August 1, 
1953, the rules and regulations had not 
been completed by the State Depart- 
ment, so as to enable the countries which 
were to participate to have their pro- 
grams ready to operate. 

The reason there are so few assur- 
ances on the part of Americans who 
would provide homes and employment 
for the refugees is that only now have 
the regulations been written. 

By the way, there are almost 2,000 as- 
surances already completed, and only 
6 or 7 refugees have come to the United 
States. I wish to make it quite clear 
that these are not simply what might be 
called any old refugees. These are 
persons who left East Germany when 
the Communists took over that country; 
persons who were driven out of Poland 
when the Communists took over Poland; 
persons who left Czechoslovakia and 
have been interned, so to speak, in camps 
in West Germany. They are freedom- 
loving, devoted, democratic, patriotic 
people. 

It was the wish of the President, a 
year ago, that this program be acted up- 
on by Congress. It was the will of Con- 
gress that the program be effectively 
and efficiently administered. I think it 
is fair to say now that the program has 
been gathering dust in the State De- 
partment, under the general jurisdiction 
of the security officer of the State De- 
partment, who found plenty of time to 
make Lincoln Day speeches, but did not 
have enough time to work on the refu- 
gee program. 

I might suggest to the security officer 
that if he would attend to his business 
in the State Department and not en- 
gage in traveling around the country 
making political speeches, perhaps we 
would get along with the program he is 
supposed to administer. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The Senator from 
Minnesota realizes, because he was as 
active as I was in the fight for humane, 
fair, and just immigration, that under 
the act, 209,000 immigrants are sup- 
posed to be admitted. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And 5,000 orphans. 

Mr. LEHMAN. And 5,000 orphans. 
They are to be admitted within a period 
of 3 years. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. LEHMAN. But not less than 15,- 
000 are to be admitted within the cur- 
rent year up to June 30. As the Senator 
from Minnesota has pointed out, only 
7, 8, or 9 persons have been admitted; 
not 1,000, not 2,000, not 15,000, not 60,- 
000, as it had been hoped would be ad- 
mitted. 
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As the Senator has pointed out, there 
are many difficulties, and among them is 
the fact that the regulations were not 
prepared and issued until very recently. 
Then, when they were issued, they were 
so harsh and so technical in character 
that I can assure the Senator that very 
few immigrants will be able to enter 
within any measurable time. In many 
cases, the regulations are enmeshed in 
the evils and the prohibitions of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act, and until those dif- 
ficulties are ironed out, as they must be 
ironed out, it will never be possible to 
have the temporary or emergency refu- 
gee act work to the extent that it was 
hoped it would operate. 

But certainly it could work 10 times, 
yes 100 times, more rapidly than it has 
so far, if there were a will to make it 
work. There has been no will, there has 
been no determination. I do not be- 
lieve there has been any real sympathy 
with the efforts of Members of Congress 
and of many millions of American citi- 
zens to make it possible for decent, free- 
dom-loving, honest, loyal, thrifty people 
in reasonable numbers to leave the coun- 
tries in which they have been harassed, 
particularly those behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, and to seek a new life in this coun- 
try of ours. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to thank the 
Senator from New York. I shall merely 
add that if there were as much will to 
administer the program as there was to 
have the bill passed, the program would 
be underway very shortly. I think we 
all recall the lengthy hearings held by 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
and the many compromises it was neces- 
sary to provide, in order to report the 
bill to the Senate and to make it accept- 
able to certain key Senators, and also 
to the majority of the Senators. I think 
all of us recall the great jubilation and 
sincere happiness which was felt when 
the bill was finally passed, because we all 
knew of the great suffering on the part 
of many of the refugees. 

I have made this speech because I 
thought possibly it might have a stimu- 
lating effect in arousing the responsible 
administrator into more positive and, I 
may say, effective action. 


THE HOUSING PROGRAM 
During the delivery of Mr. HUMPHREY’S 


speech: 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me provided he does 
not lose the floor, and provided my re- 
marks follow his? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am glad to yield 
under those conditions. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I appreciate the 
Senator's courtesy. 

Mr. President, this morning there ap- 
peared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald an editorial entitled 
“Threat to Urban Renewal.“ I shall not 
read the entire editorial. I read a brief 
excerpt from it. 

The fact that weaknesses have been un- 
covered in FHA methods does not make the 
FHA any less essential within the framework 
of our national economic and social policy. 


I think Members of the Senate real- 


ize the necessity of the housing program. 
Furthermore, I know that Members of 
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the Senate desire to have a housing pro- 
gram in which there can be no repetition 
of the scandals which have occurred 
under certain titles of the program. 

My purpose in placing this editorial in 
the Recorp is to call the attention of the 
people generaly not only to the particu- 
lar section of the law to which reference 
has been made, but also to some of the 
provisions in the House bill which are 
referred to in the editorial as “jokers” in 
connection with slum clearance and 
public housing. 

As one who has always supported pub- 
lic housing, let me say that as of the 
present moment I have heard of no 
scandals under that title of the Housing 
bill of 1949, such as we have heard about 
in connection with some of the other 
titles. 

Mr. President, I hope that the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency will be 
able to write a bill which will leave no 
room for revision, and leave no room for 
some of the rather bad practices which 
have been uncovered in recent years. 

In the interest of the buildings trades 
unions, and in the interest of good build- 
ers and good bankers, I hope they can 
be protected against the few who, for 
their own personal aggrandizement and 
greed, would destroy the program by 
misuse of Federal funds and by estimates 
of building costs which are not in keep- 
ing with the facts. 

In conclusion, the chairman of the 
committee [Mr. CAPEHART] is doing an 
excellent job in investigating all the rea- 
sons and causes so that we may write a 
housing law that will be a credit to the 
Congress and all segments of the build- 
ing industry. It is for this reason also 
that the committee has requested appro- 
priations to enable it thoroughly to study 
and review all the titles of previous hous- 
ing legislation and the housing bill now 
before the committee. 

Mr. President, I ask that the entire 
editorial to which I have referred be 
printed in the Recor at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THREAT TO URBAN RENEWAL 


Scrutiny of the legislation under which 
the National Housing Administration has op- 
erated has become a must for Congress. If 
builders of large-scale rental projects were 
able to reap $500 million in windfall profits 
between 1942 and 1950, that portion of the 
law as well as its administration must have 
been defective. And the more recent abuses 
in connection with FHA-insured home-repair 
loans further suggest that the law itself 
needs tightening up. Certainly this chore 
ought to be attended to while Congress is 
passing a comprehensive new housing law. 

While Chairman CAPEHART and the Senate 
Banking Committee are examining the law 
from this point of view, however, care will be 
needed to prevent extremists from using the 
abuses that have come to light to destroy 
the administration’s housing program. The 
fact that weaknesses have been uncovered in 
FHA methods does not make the FHA any 
less essential within the framework of our 
national economic and social policy. The 
country still needs a mortgage loan insur- 
ance system, an FHA free from defects of the 
type that led to the present investigation. 

The Senate Banking Committee also ought 
to give attention to the jokers that the House 
wrote into the administration’s housing bill, 
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One of these would forbid the use of Federal 
funds for redevelopment grants involving 
projects “for predominantly residential uses 
where incidental uses are not restricted to 
those normally essential for residential uses.” 
This language is said to have been aimed at 
a coliseum that New York wants to build in 
a redeveloped area at Columbus Circle. Re- 
gardless of the merits or demerits of that 
project, the language of the amendment is 
broad enough to stop the redevelopment of 
southwest Washington and many other slum 
areas. 

It is a gross mistake to assume thatall slum 
properties cleared should be redeveloped for 
residential use. Some reclaimed slums must 
properly give way to schools, recreation areas, 
streets, office buildings, and so forth. The 
new use of the land should be governed by a 
comprehensive city plan that has been ac- 
cepted as an expression of the community's 
best interest. In many cases the best inter- 
ests of the slum dwellers themselves demand 
that they move elsewhere when a decayed 
area is redeveloped. 

Washington has a special interest in seeing 
that this restrictive language does not stay 
in the housing bill. In all probability it 
would block the redevelopment of the south- 
west area as now visualized by planning offi- 
cials and the Redevelopment Land Agency. 
We do not think that Congress would know- 
ingly strike such a blow at “urban renewal” 
in Washington, but it could indirectly do so 
unless this provision is dropped. 

The committee should also insist that 
enough public housing be authorized to make 
slum reclamation feasible. As Administrator 
Cole, of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, said in a recent speech, people must 
have some place to go when we come to pull 
the roof down over their heads.” The House 
ignored this basic factor in the redevelop- 
ment equation. Unless the Senate insists 
that a modest public housing program con- 
tinue in an orderly fashion, the entire fight 
against the slums may be lost. 


REPORT OF THE INDEPENDENT 
PARTY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, because 
of the time factor involved in connection 
with the issues he will diseuss this after- 
noon, the representative of the Inde- 
pendent Party will make his report this 
week at this time. I have selected this 
time for other reasons, too. It would 
cause the greatest inconvenience to my 
colleagues in the Senate to make my re- 
port tonight. Of course, the situation 
involving absentees in the Senate today 
illustrates what I have pointed out so 
Many times, namely, that one of the un- 
desirable features of unanimous con- 
sent agreements to limit debate and vote 
as of a certain day has a decided effect 
upon the attendance in the Senate. 
That is why, as a matter of general pol- 
icy, I think such agreements are unwise 
and are not conducive to efficiency in 
the Senate. But, be that as it may, I am 
very happy to speak for the RECORD to- 
day on three items which I propose to 
discuss very briefly. 

POWER DEVELOPMENT IN THE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 


The first item I propose to discuss 
deals with a great power problem in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

The Senators from Washington IMr. 
Macnuson and Mr. Jackson], the Sena- 
tors from Montana [Mr. Murray and Mr. 
MANSFIELD], and myself, are submitting 
an amendment to H. R. 8367, the Army 
civil-functions appropriations bill for 
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1955 which would, first, provide sufficient 
funds to keep the Dalles and Chief Jo- 
seph Dams on schedule; second, provide 
for new starts on Ice Harbor Dam, 
Wash., and John Day Dam, Oreg.-Wash. 

We wish to call attention to the fact 
that the President’s budget would re- 
quire a year’s delay in the schedule of 
the Dalles and Chief Joseph Dams. The 
civil works appropriation bill as passed 
by the House did not remedy this situa- 
tion. The proposed amendments would 
provide an additional $16 million for the 
Dalles and $3 million for Chief Joseph. 

The Eisenhower budget and House- 
passed bills make no provision for new 
multipurpose dam starts in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

John Day Dam, already authorized, is 
potentially one of the greatest electric- 
power producers in the Columbia Basin 
system. It is capable of generating 
659,000 kilowatts. Ice Harbor, also au- 
thorized in the past, would produce 
139,000 kilowatts. If a high Hells Can- 
yon Dam is constructed the power out- 
put of these projects would be increased 
by 56,000 kilowatts and 65,000 kilowatts, 
respectively. 

Our amendment would increase con- 
struction funds from $278,777,000 to 
$303,777,000. 

Construction of Ice Harbor could be 
undertaken as soon as funds are made 
available. Only $700,000 is being asked 
for John Day Dam so as to complete 
planning and design. Substantial pre- 
liminary work must be completed on this 
project before actual construction would 
be possible. We said when we an- 
nounced our amendments last week, “the 
fact that work remains to be done before 
construction of John Day Dam could be 
begun makes it imperative that funds 
be appropriated now to get the project in 
shape.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in my 
remarks the amendment which we are 
offering to H. R. 8367. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by Mr. 
Morse, for himself and other Senators, 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

On page 3, line 22, strike out “$278,777,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“$303,777,000, of which the amounts here- 
after specified shall be available for expendi- 
ture only for prosecution of the projects 
hereafter specified, as follows: $700,000, John 
Day project; $3,500,000, Ice Harbor project; 
$3,000,000, Chief Joseph project; and $16,- 
000,000, The Dalles project.” 

PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO H. R. 8377 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I now 
desire to speak with reference to the 
proposed amendments to H. R. 8377. 

It is not sufficient to make appropria- 
tions for these projects. Authorizations 
for Columbia River Basin projects would 
be all but exhausted by the amounts in 
the House appropriation bill. We there- 
fore are submitting an amendment to 
the Flood Control Act of 1950 to increase 
authorization for basin projects by $25 
million, to be distributed as follows: 


The Dalles . $16, 000, 000 
Chief Joseph 3, 000, 000 
Ice Harbor (new start) . 3,500,000 
John Day (new start) -.-..-__. à 700, 000 


General (for smaller projects) 1,800,000 
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The House has passed H. R. 8377, 
authorizing the appropriation of funds 
to provide for the prosecution of projects 
in the Columbia River Basin for flood 
control and other purposes, but it is 
limited to The Dalles. We urge prompt 
and favorable consideration by the Ap- 
propriations and Public Works Commit- 
tees. Our area needs the power and the 
continuation of stream development on 
a regional, integrated basis. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
the Record an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute to H. R. 8377, intended 
to be proposed by Senators MAGNUSON, 
JACKSON, MURRAY, MANSFIELD, and 
myself. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

“That paragraph (b) under the title ‘Co- 
lumbia River Basin’ in section 204 of the 
Flood Control Act approved May 17, 1950, 
as amended by Public Law 75, 83d Congress, 
approved June 22, 1953, is hereby further 
amended by striking out ‘$150,000,000’ and 
substituting in lieu thereof $175,000,000.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in an- 
nouncing our amendments last Friday, 
the sponsors of these amendments had 
something to say about the Libby Dam. 
It is unfortunate that Libby Dam in 
Montana is not ready for immediate con- 
struction. Its great storage capacity 
would mean additional power for down- 
stream dams. We urge the adminis- 
tration and the International Boundary 
Commission to reach agreement with 
Canada so that this necessary project 
can be begun at the earliest possible 
moment. 

We repeat that today the Columbia 
Basin needs new storage for power and 
flood control. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk 
amendments which we are offering to the 
two bills already discussed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received, appropri- 
ately referred, and printed. 

The amendments submitted by Mr. 
Morse were received, referred to the 
Committee on Public Works, and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in closing 
my discussion of this subject, I invite 
the attention of Senators to a very in- 
teresting news item appearing in Seat- 
tle Business of April 14, 1954, under the 
headline, “Chamber Trustees Adopt 
Hydro Power Policy—Recommendations 
Urge Regional Control for Area Power 
Facilities.” It reads as follows: 

Moving to forestall a power shortage so 
serious that it could cripple prospects for 
Washington's industrial growth by 1960, the 
chamber’s board of trustee's last week adopt- 
ed a power policy designed to assure adequate 
hydroelectric facilities for the future. 

The board’s action took the form of ap- 
proval of a series of recommendations pre- 
viously subjected to intense study by the 
State development division, of which George 
M. Dean is chairman. 

Two basic policies were stressed as vital 
to the future development of power facili- 
ties, namely: 

1. The Federal Government should dispose 
of all its present power facilities in the Pa- 
cific Nortawest by selling them at their fair 
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value to a non-Federal publicly owned en- 
tity or entities. 

2. That the Federal Government recognize 
the right of Pacific Northwest States to con- 
trol use of the waters of rivers of the area. 


Mr. President, let me tell the Senate 
one of the things that concerns many of 
us who have been fighting for years past 
for the development of the maximum 
potential resources of the rivers of the 
Pacific Northwest, and of the entire 
country, for that matter. Under this 
administration we are going through a 
period in which there is a stalling on new 
starts. In my judgment, the adminis- 
tration is playing the game of going slow 
on the development of our resources in 
the Pacific Northwest, the development 
of which is sorely needed to meet the 
economic needs of our area, in the hope 
that such tactics will discourage a good 
many of the advocates who believe that 
such resources should be developed for 
the benefit of the people and not for the 
benefit of private utility monopolies, 

Mr. President, there is a growing in- 
dication that such is the strategy of this 
administration under the so-called 
Eisenhower-McKay team. There is a 
policy which they have called “partner- 
ship,” but which, for the most part, plays 
directly into the hands of the private 
utilities. 

Therefore, I wish to say to such cham- 
bers of commerce as the Seattle Cham- 
bers of Commerce, whose statement I 
have read, that I do not think the peo- 
ple of the Pacific Northwest are going to 
be fooled for very long, if any consider- 
able number are being fooled at the pres- 
ent time, as to where their interests lie. 
Their interests are not to be found in 
any phony program that proposes to 
turn over to private utilities these great 
public resources. Their interests are not 
to be found in an argument which pro- 
poses that we sell the people’s capital 
assets in great public-power dams to pri- 
vate monopolies, which, in turn, can 
force the people to pay to them a con- 
tribution or a tribute in the form of 
high rates. 

I am a little disappointed that a con- 
siderable number of businessmen in the 
States of Washington and Oregon have 
not been able to see, before it is too late, 
the handwriting on the wall, and fail to 
realize that what they really are do- 
ing is selling short the best, long-term 
economic interests of the Pacific North- 
west, by going along with the proposals 
of Eisenhower and McKay to turn over 
to private industry these great public- 
utility projects. 

Of course, we are going to fight that. 
The line on which we are going to fight 
it, Mr. President, will be the political 
line in the elections immediately ahead, 
in 1954, and 1956. 

From the desk at which I stand today, 
I wish to tell the people of the State of 
Washington, as well as the people of 
the State of Oregon, that they are go- 
ing to have to come to grips with the 
question of whether they will fall for 
some slight benefit which this admin- 
istration may promise them, by way of 
some small project to be started now, 
provided they sell their birthright to the 
development of the natural resources of 
the streams of the Pacific Northwest for 
the benefit of all the people of that area, 
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In the 1954 and 1956 elections, we shall 
have to carry this fight to the people of 
the Pacific Northwest. Today, I say to 
them that if they follow the Eisen- 
hower-McKay line in regard to the de- 
velopment of the resources of those 
streams, they will be giving away the 
heritage of future generations of Ameri- 
can boys and girls for centuries to come, 
under a scheme whereby the tentacles 
of private monopoly will fasten onto the 
great natural resources which do not be- 
long to Eisenhower or McKay or the 
Republican Party, but belong to the 
present generations of Americans and to 
many generations of Americans yet un- 
born. 

Here, once again, we see the issue 
drawn. The Senators from Washing- 
ton, the junior Senator from Oregon, and 
the Senators from Montana are propos- 
ing today, by means of the amendments 
they intend to offer, some projects, by 
way of new starts, that will make very 
clear where this administration stands, 
so far as protecting the public interest 
is concerned. With the economic con- 
ditions in the Pacific Northwest being 
what they are, and with the shortage of 
power being what it is, if the adminis- 
tration is for the public interest, then 
it will proceed to recommend new 
starts. If it is for the private utilities, 
the administration will continue with 
the delaying, stalling game it has been 
playing ever since Eisenhower came in- 
to office, a game which seeks to give to 
the private utilities the wealth of the 
people of the Pacific Northwest in our 
electric-power resources. 

Mr. President, I desire to turn now to 
another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has the floor. 


THE INDOCHINA SITUATION 


Mr, MORSE. Mr. President, the next 
issue I wish to raise this afternoon has 
been so adequately covered by the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] in 
the very able speech he made on the 
Indochina issue, that I do not care to 
add much to what he has said. As I 
pointed out last week, on the floor of the 
Senate, and also on Saturday night, in 
Muskegon, Mich., I think the time has 
come when the administration must give 
the American people the facts, as it un- 
derstands them, in regard to the Indo- 
china situation. The administration 
should no longer talk to the American 
people in terms of trial balloons, even 
when the trial balloon is sent up by the 
Vice President of the United States in a 
speech to the Nation’s editors. As the 
Senator from Minnesota pointed out this 
afternoon, the people of the United 
States are entitled to have the adminis- 
tration proceed on a bipartisan basis to 
take the elected representatives of the 
people into its confidence and give them 
the information—in an executive ses- 
sion of Congress, if necessary—they 
should have in order to reach a sound 
judgment in regard to the Indochina 
matter. 

Mr. President, certainly the first prom- 
ise that should be made to the world is 
that we are not going to proceed to sup- 
port French colonialism in Indochina, 
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but that if we go into Indochina, we 
shall do so on the basis of the historic 
American principle of protecting the 
right of self-determination on the part 
of weaker peoples. They must be guar- 
anteed the right to determine their own 
destiny. Therefore, we must make very 
clear that whatever action we may take 
with respect to Indochina will be in con- 
formity with the principle of all-out in- 
dependence for the Indochinese, because 
we do not know what the position of the 
natives of Indochina would be if they 
simply had to make a choice between 
domination by the United States and 
domination by the French. On the 
other hand, for us to stand shoulder to 
shoulder with them, as freemen, against 
the onrush of Russian communism, will 
lend validity and strength to our posi- 
tion. There again, Mr. President, there 
arise a great many problems of strategy 
about which we must have some infor- 
mation, before we go into Indochina on 
any basis of military intervention. 

I am disturbed by the reports we re- 
ceive that if we were to pursue a course 
of military intervention in Indochina, 
and if the result were to be the begin- 
ning of an all-out, third world war, 
Indochina is not where such a war would 
be fought, anyway; and that there would 
be a serious question as to whether we 
could get our troops out of Indochina, 
once we sent them there. 

As one of my colleagues said last week, 
in speaking on the floor of the Senate, we 
would not even have the facilities for a 
Dunkirk or a Pusan; we would not have 
sufficient terminal facilities to make it 
possible for our troops to get out of 
Indochina, if we once sent them there, 
and if an all-out war with Russia were 
to commence. So, Mr. President, we 
should move cautiously. 

Of course, it is very nice to obtain as- 
surances, this afternoon, from the chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee, 
via the Pentagon and the State Depart- 
ment. But they are not enough for me, 
in answer to the problems outlined by 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY] in his speech in the Senate this 
afternoon, and well known to every 
Member of the Senate. 

So I believe it is time for the adminis- 
tration, on a bipartisan basis, to sit down, 
first, with the congressional committees; 
and then, as I suggested several days ago, 
in executive session with the entire Con- 
gress, because the present times are such 
that if we ever get into another war it 
will be without a declaration of war; 
and, although the executive branch of 
our Government, has, in the first in- 
stance, the responsibility of determining 
the foreign policy, we of the legislative 
branch also have the important function 
of checking on foreign policy matters 
with the administration whenever we 
find the administration following a 
course of action that is not in the public 
interest. 

So, Mr. President, I wish to say that 
an announcement from the State De- 
partment and from the Department of 
Defense will not allay the fears of the 
American people tonight, because they 
want to know, first; whether it is neces- 
sary for our forces to go into Indochina; 
and, second, what will be accomplished 
if our forces do go there. 
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Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I wish to commend 
the Senator from Oregon for what he 
has said about Indochina and the neces- 
sity for our stating, in advance, that we 
must insist that the native people of 
ao have their liberty and free- 

om. 

Does not the Senator from Oregon also 
agree that if we should have to send our 
forces into Indochina —and, of course, 
we pray that will not be necessary—it 
should be well understood that there will 
be no limitation on the weapons and 
materials they will use in the fight in 
Indochina, and that they will use every- 
thing it is within our power to supply, 
so that we shall know we will win, and 
that we will not fight what is called a 
quantitative war, when we have been pre- 
paring for a qualitative defense? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, my reply 
is that after 8 years of service on the 
Armed Services Committee of the Sen- 
ate, I would not report, in speaking this 
afternoon on the floor of the Senate, a 
curbstone opinion in regard to what our 
military strategy should be. When I was 
a member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, sometimes I would be at a com- 
plete loss to understand why we were 
following certain strategy that did not 
seem to me to make sense; but we of 
the committee would go into executive 
session with the Chiefs of Staff, who 
would confer with us and, figuratively, 
would take us by the hand through some 
of the intricate problems of military 
strategy, and would demonstrate to me 
very clearly that I would have been dead 
wrong if we had decided it was sound 
to follow a certain course of military 
strategy. 

So I shall not give a curbstone opin- 
ion; but I say that if our forces go into 
Indochina, there will be only one justifi- 
cation for doing so—assuming that the 
facts support our going in—and that will 
be to protect freedom in Asia from going 
behind the Iron Curtain. That is true 
because, as the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY] has pointed out earlier 
this afternoon, although it is very easy 
for us to sit in Washington or anywhere 
else in the United States and assume 
that nothing that can happen to south- 
east Asia will affect us, yet the fact is 
that many things that can happen in 
southeast Asia can, in terms of history, 
affect the freedom of the United States. 
That is true because we must think in 
terms of historic perspective; we must 
recognize that great forces that have 
been let loose in the world will continue 
to play, I believe, upon operative facts 
for centuries to come. We need to keep 
in mind the fact that we of Western 
civilization constitute, after all, a rather 
small minority of the world’s popula- 
tion, and that our land is a rather small 
portion of the world’s total geographical 
area. So, just as our Founding Fathers 
thought in terms of history, we also must 
think about American boys and girls 
who will live many hundreds of years 
from now. 

In this contest between freedom, on 
the one hand, and communism, on the 
other, it is possible for us to permit to be 
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let loose in the world certain forces that 
will put a large segment of the world in 
chains, so far as freedom is concerned, 
with the final result that future genera- 
tions of boys and girls may find them- 
selves in chains. 

So I wish to make very clear that if 
we enter the struggle, and do so for the 
purpose of protecting freedom, and if 
that leads to a third world war, we must 
give them everything we have. 

Mr. President, at this point I wish to 
discuss another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has the floor. 


SENATE COMMITTEE PROCEDURE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the last 
topic I wish to discuss—and my remarks 
on it will be brief—is Senate committee 
procedure. It is particularly pertinent 
that I discuss Senate committee proce- 
dure tonight, Mr. President, when one 
Senate committee is involved in the so- 
called McCarthy-Army row, which is 
about to proceed to its hearings. 

The whole situation disturbs me. It 
disturbs me because I think fair proce- 
dure and sound procedure should exist 
in the Senate of the United States, as 
well as anywhere else in the country, in 
any governmental agency or body. So 
many times I have been heard to argue 
on the floor of the Senate in support of 
that principle, that one would think it 
would be so obvious that we would not 
have to argue any longer for it. How- 
ever, it is quite obvious that we must still 
argue for it, because no legislative action 
has been taken to protect it. Of course 
that principle is that the substantive 
rights of witnesses before congressional 
committee hearings can be no better 
than their procedural rights. 

Mr. President, this matter has some 
amusing angles. I say most respectfully 
and very good naturedly that it is one 
thing for us to rather blind ourselves to 
what happens, insofar as their proce- 
dural rights are concerned, to fellow 
Americans who appear before congres- 
sional committees. But when some of 
our colleagues become involved or when 
the staff of some of our own committees 
becomes involved, right away there is a 
clamor in the Senate to have some spe- 
cial procedures that will protect them, 
although we did not seem to be very 
much interested in protecting the same 
kind of interests on the part of other per- 
sons who were the victims of congres- 
sional committees that were under the 
direction of some of the same Senators 
or some of the same staff members. 

So here we are, face to face with cer- 
tain procedural principles which I wish 
to discuss in the Record this afternoon 
by way of refreshing our own memories 
and our own knowledge of what is fair 
play. The question is pretty basic. How 
many speeches have I heard on the floor 
of the Senate on this point in the 9 years 
I have been a Member of the Senate? 
How many times have I seen Senators 
rise on the floor of the Senate and, with 
oratorical eloquence, protest against 
some bill or some particular appropria- 
tion which would have the effect of mak- 
ing some Government agency or Official 
the judge, jury, and prosecutor all in 
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one? That is a good argument. When- 
ever the facts support it, we should pre- 
vent such an abuse of discretion. We 
ought to adopt whatever amendment is 
necessary to prevent anyone from being 
judge, prosecutor, and jury at the same 
time. 

Yet somehow I cannot escape the fact 
that in the whole McCarthy-Army row 
we have a rather strange situation so 
far as the committee is concerned. I 
speak now very respectfully of members 
of the committee—at least in relation to 
their responsibilities on the committee. 

It is not a question of McCartuy and 
Cohn, or other staff members, who are 
involved in this matter. I am talking 
about one of the children of the Senate, 
a Senate committee. We all have re- 
sponsibilities in connection with what 
our committees do. The committee also 
has some responsibilities. All members 
of the McCarthy committee have re- 
sponsibilities, too. I wish to say most 
respectfully that I think we are in this 
difficulty in part because, for too long a 
time and on too many occasions this 
committee has functioned as a one-man 
committee. Let the record speak for it- 
self. Too many times, in my judgment, 
the Senator from Wisconsin was allowed 
to conduct hearings all alone in various 
parts of the United States. Sometimes 
one got the impression, from reading the 
newspaper accounts, that counsel for the 
committee was conducting the hearing. 
I have not had the time to find out just 
to what extent counsel for the commit- 
tee has been given rather sweeping pow- 
ers, but there is reason to believe that 
probably he was given too much head. 
Probably he was allowed to do a great 
deal of investigating and examining 
when he needed to be checked by some 
Senators. That is why I think one of 
the proposals in my bill is so important, 
namely, that these investigations may 
not proceed without a majority of the 
committee present. It is a pretty good 
safeguard. Had we adopted a manda- 
tory code of procedure a long time ago 
the McCarthy committee would not have 
been conducting so many one-man com- 
mittee hearings. If there had been a 
majority of the committee present to 
check upon one another, as we Senators 
constantly do, there would not have been 
so Many one-man hearings. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois for any check he wishes 
to impose on this discussion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to impose a check. My good 
friend from Oregon is generously yield- 
ing, and this seems to be an excellent 
opportunity to make an observation and 
raise a question about the very subject 
which is being discussed. It is quite true 
that the committee has often functioned 
as a one-man committee. It does so un- 
der a committee rule which provides 
that, for the purpose of taking sworn 
testimony, one member shall constitute 
a quorum. Interestingly enough—and 
I am sure my distinguished friend from 
Oregon will have a full appreciation of 
the background—the rule goes back to 
the old Christofel case. Christofel was 
brought here and cited for contempt 
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after an investigation. The rule was 
that a physical quorum of the committee 
had to be present. The case went to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and 
it could not be established that a quorum 
was present at all times, so the contempt 
citation fell. 

It was in response to that case that the 
subcommittee of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee knows as the Jenner committee, 
which investigates, adopted a one-man 
rule. I think the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities has a one-man 
rule. The so-called McCarthy commit- 
tee, which, incidentally, is a subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Government 
Operations, also has the one-man rule. 

I approach the question from a differ- 
ent standpoint. I think more and more 
the subject must be ventilated to the 
public. I agree with my friend from 
Oregon that sometime, somehow, some- 
thing must be done about it. 

This morning when I reached my office 
there were five committee notices on my 
desk. Three subcommittees of the Com- 
mittee on Apppropriations were meeting 
at the identical hour this morning. In 
addition, the Judiciary Committee, of 
which I am a member, met at 10:30. 
Also I was summoned to the McCarthy 
committee this morning at 10:30. There 
may have been other committee notices. 
I am certain that I had five notices of 
committee meetings at one and the same 
time, on this day in April in the year 
of our Lord 1954. 

I remember reading, in the history of 
medieval times, about the so-called scho- 
lastic age, in which wise men intrigued 
themselves and each other by speculat- 
ing on metaphysical questions such as 
how many angels could dance on the end 
of a needle at the same time. I am al- 
most tempted to get into a metaphysical 
discussion. I am wondering how in the 
world Members of the United States Sen- 
ate charged with committee duties can 
appropriately, adequately, and conscien- 
tiously discharge their duties and be at 
5 places at 1 and the same time. 

All this work is important. The Agri- 
cultural Subcommittee of the Appropria- 
tions Committee met this morning. 
That is important. The Subcommittee 
on Independent Offices was taking testi- 
mony on the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and the Atomic Energy Commission. 
That is important. The Subcommittee 
on Health, Education, and Welfare was 
taking testimony this morning. Of 
course, that is important. 

Finally, the Judiciary Committee could 
not muster a quorum and had to disband 
at 11 o'clock, although I loitered as long 
as I could, because there were things on 
the committee agenda which I wished to 
see disposed of. 

I face a physical difficulty for one 
thing. I presume there are two ways to 
go about meeting it. One can evaluate 
the importance of the various duties, and 
the various things he must do at a cer- 
tain time. Then he starts with No. 1 on 
the list, as the most important thing. 
If he can sneak away from one commit- 
tee he wanders off to another committee. 
However, I think Senators ought to be 
equipped with the best variety of ball- 
bearing roller skates, in order that they 
may course through the halls a little 
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faster and get to the committees to dis- 
charge their duty. 

Last week I participated in a tele- 
vision presentation, as well as a radio 
presentation. Actually the question had 
been raised at home as to where I was 
when the McCarthy committee was 
holding a hearing in New York. I was 
here. I was taking the place of some 
other members of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and taking testimony on the 
Treasury-Post Office appropriation bill. 

On occasion the junior Senator from 
Illinois was serving all alone in taking 
testimony on a bill which involved 817 
billion of public funds. I am sure the 
people of the United States would look 
upon such procedure with a baleful eye. 
But I do not have the answer. I say 
frankly to my friend from Oregon that 
I do not know what the answer is, with 
the workload piling up. 

If the Senator from Oregon will in- 
dulge me for a moment longer, let me 
say that in 1945 and 1946, when I served 
on the La Follette-Monroney committee 
to reorganize the Congress, I had hoped 
that when we had reduced the number 
of Senate committees from 33 to 15 or 16, 
and the number of House committees 
from 47 to 19, at long last it would be 
possible for Members of the House and 
Senate better to discharge their com- 
mittee responsibilities. 

The inevitable happened. The work- 
load increased. The volume grows week 
after week and year after year. The net 
result was that the standing committees 
had to divide themselves into subcom- 
mittees. It was suggested in one of the 
subcommittees one morning last week 
that instead of subcommittees of 5, per- 
haps the number ought to be reduced 
to 3. That would be all right, I presume, 
if it would disengage Members from try- 
ing to attend so many meetings, and 
doing their job inadequately. I think 
this is one of the most difficult problems 
confronting the Senate today. 

Obviously, when the membership of 
the body is smaller, the difficulty in- 
creases. When I served on two subcom- 
mittees of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions in the House and when I served 
as the unofficial Mayor of the District 
of Columbia, I thought I was thoroughly 
overworked. 

Today I serve on 5 subcommittees of 
the Committee on Appropriations, on 6 
subcommittees of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and on 3 subcommittees of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. That does not include my mem- 
bership on the permanent committee 
under the McCarran-Walter Act, and 
my duties as chairman of the Republican 
Campaign Committee. 

I confess that I do not know what 
the answer is. However, it is enough 
emotionally and physically to tax any 
Member in trying to cover the water- 
front. 

I am grateful to the Senator from 
Oregon for yielding to me for such a long 

e. 
Mr. MORSE. Ithank the Senator very 
much for the contribution he has made, 
I do not know what the answer is. I 
should discuss a few suggestions. which 
Iam perfectly willing to have considered 
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by the Senate, and many of them are 
suggestions I have discussed before. I 
know whereof the Senator speaks when 
he speaks about committee assignments 
and about the problems which confront 
my colleagues. Of course, I am not as 
much belabored as I used to be on that 
score. However, I do know committee 
work is a heavy load. In fact, it was 
only a few years ago, while I was on the 
floor of the Senate one afternoon, that 
a constituent of mine called me off the 
floor, at a time when there happened to 
be only, by actual count, seven Senators 
on the floor. It was early in the after- 
noon. She was rather upset. She said, 
“T am glad to see that at least you are 
earning your money.” 

I said, “What do you mean?” 

She went on to explain that she had 
sat in the gallery and had seen only a 
few Senators on the fioor. She thought 
it was a shocking thing. 

I thought I would engage in a little 
educational work with that constituent. 
I said, “I will tell you what we will do. 
We will just find out what committees 
are meeting and you and I will go from 
committee room to committee room and 
we will count the number of Senators 
who are in committee. We will do that 
right now.” 

We proceeded from committee room 
to committee room as rapidly as we could 
go, and we counted 56 Senators who were 
sitting in various committees at the very 
time that 7 Senators were sitting on the 
floor and making a very unfavorable im- 
pression on the American people, who 
come here to watch our deliberations. 

It was following that experience that 
I made a speech on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, which I shall just quickly review 
now. At that time I made my proposal 
again for a schedule of Senate meetings, 
whereby we could meet, in the early days 
of a session, a couple of days a week, 
and later 3 days of the week, and still 
later, if necessary, 4 days of the week, as 
we got toward the end of the session, 
from 9:30 in the morning until about 
12:30, with a period out for lunch, and 
then resume the session again at 2 o’clock 
and continue until such time in the after- 
noon or evening as we thought necessary 
and efficient under the circumstances. 

I know such a schedule would not cure 
everything, but at least it would be tak- 
ing a step in the direction of efficiently 
disposing of the business of the Senate. 
The rest of the days of the week would 
be devoted to committee meetings, but 
no committee meetings could be held 
while the Senate was in session. 

As I have already stated, I believe we 
could also do a great job of improving the 
efficiency of the Senate if we adopted a 
rule of germaneness, under which we 
would not interrupt the consideration of 
the pending business on the floor of the 
Senate until a certain hour each day, 
perhaps 5 o’clock, at which time speeches 
could be made for the Recorp, and pub- 
lic policy issues could be raised by Sena- 
tors, with the understanding that the 
Senate would work up to that time on 
the pending business each day, after 
which we would take up extraneous but 
very important subjects. We could pro- 
vide for a discussion of such extraneous 
matters at 9:30 in the morning, con- 
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tinuing along that line until perhaps 11 
o’clock if a morning hour rather than a 
late afternoon hour would be more ac- 
ceptable. 

One point that I believe is brought in- 
to clear focus as a result of the Mc- 
Carthy-Army row is the increased inter- 
est on the part of the American people 
in the procedural operations of the Sen- 
ate and the relationship of those pro- 
cedures to their substantive rights as 
citizens. 

To go on with the point I was dis- 
cussing with regard to what I think this 
particular investigation is raising for our 
consideration, the Senator from Illinois 
is quite right that it is very difficult to 
have a rule which would require a ma- 
jority of the subcommittee members to 
be present at a hearing. 

However, I repeat that in the type of 
hearing which we have come to call an 
investigation—and I am not talking 
about the run-of-the-mill committee 
hearings—a quorum should be required. 
I am talking about those exceptional 
hearings—and they still constitute a mi- 
nority—which we have come to call in- 
vestigations into wrongdoing or alleged 
wrongdoing, in which the question of 
innocence or guilt is raised. 

I say that when the question of in- 
nocence or guilt is raised, or when a 
charge of wrongdoing is made, we ought 
to have the kind of mandatory procedure 
which the Senator from New York [Mr. 
LEHMAN] and I have been urging in the 
Morse-Lehman bill for quite some time. 

One of the rules would provide that 
a majority of the members of a com- 
mittee should be present, as a check on 
each other, and to prevent the abuse of 
so-called one-man committee hearings, 
as well as abuses on the part of mem- 
bers of the professional staff of the com- 
mittee. 

I have the very highest regard for 
the work that is done by most members 
of the professional staff of Senate com- 
mittees. Yet we all know that, human 
frailities being what they are, we must 
impose checks upon all people—on 
members of the staffs, as well as on 
Senators. 

Mr. President, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that there is reason to believe that 
in the operation of the McCarthy com- 
mittee some of the members of the 
staff have been at least overenergetic at 
times, if I may put it that way. There 
is need for a vigilant check upon staff 
members by a majority of the members 
of the committee, present in the hearing 
room, when examinations take place. 

Because I understand it is one of the 
serious questions which the McCarthy 
subcommittee has been discussing in re- 
cent hours, there arises the question of 
the examination of witnesses. I am all 
in favor of the examination of witnesses. 
The Morse-Lehman bill would guaran- 
tee the right to cross-examine witnesses 
which, of course, would guarantee that 
the committee would produce witnesses. 
It would guarantee cross-examination 
under reasonable rules laid down by the 
committee, 

The Morse-Lehman bill does not pro- 
pose to take away from a committee all 
control over its procedures. I am talk- 
ing about a rule of reasonableness which 
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the courts are constantly handing down 
in decisions on issues involving the ques- 
tion whether or not there has been an 
abuse of procedural rights in the admin- 
istration of American justice. 

Although a rule may be a harsh rule, 
or a rule which the court might not have 
imposed had it been the particular tri- 
bunal that imposed the rule, neverthe- 
less the court will sustain the rule if it 
meets the test of reasonableness. 

All that we seek is that the committee 
lay down reasonable rules and regula- 
tions governing the cross-examination 
of witnesses and that the right of ex- 
amination under our system of justice 
be guaranteed before Senate investigat- 
ing committees. I am talking only 
about the limited hearings that we call 
investigations, in which people in fact 
are placed on trial, although not in the 
legalistic sense. 

That brings up the question of what 
should be the position and rights of the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CartHy] in regard to the cross-exami- 
nation of witnesses in the hearings. 

I start out by saying that I do not 
think we can justify the principle of 
letting McCartruy function to any de- 
gree as judge, jury, and prosecutor in 
this hearing. Of course, I happen to be 
one who believes that the McCarthy sub- 
committee should nov conduct the in- 
vestigation at all. 

That was my position when the ques- 
tion first arose. The record is per- 
fectly clear, I think, that the committee 
during the past year has been a com- 
mittee the operations of which have 
been characterized by a lack of una- 
nimity. That lack of unanimity has been 
nonpartisan. The Democrats walked out 
for a while and would not even partici- 
pate in investigations conducted by Sen- 
ator McCartHy. But the committee con- 
tinued to hold one-man investigations. 
There has not been complete agreement 
on the part of the Republican members 
of the committee. Also, we read, and 
I think reliably, that there has been a 
considerable amount of difference of 
opinion within the professional staff of 
the committee. We have been treated 
to the very interesting procedure involv- 
ing a form of loyalty oath within the 
committee, where people are asked to 
pledge their loyalty, apparently to the 
committee or to the general counsel or 
to the Senator from Wisconsin—to 
whom, I am not sure—but, at least, it 
has been one of the symptoms of dis- 
unity within the committee. With that 
record of a lack of unanimity and of 
great differences within the committee, 
and, apparently, a divided opinion as 
to what policies should be followed with- 
in the committee, I doubt if the com- 
mittee should continue to have the juris- 
diction entrusted to it. I said at the 
very beginning that I thought it would 
have been better if the committee had 
not assumed jurisdiction over the Mc- 
Carthy-Stevens row. In a good home 
when there is quarreling among the 
children it is necessary for the father 
to step in, in cooperation with the 
mother, and give some guiding, sobering 
advice in regard to the quarrels to see 
if amicable relations cannot be estab- 
lished. I felt at the very beginning of 
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this row that the Senate, which, after 
all, has the responsibility for conditions 
in the committee, should have stepped 
in and said, “We are going to transfer 
the investigation of the charges against 
the committee to another committee.” 
I do not believe anyone on the com- 
mittee should have taken offense at that. 
In fact, I think they should have felt 
relieved if such a parental, friendly in- 
terest in the problems of the committee 
had been taken by the Senate as a whole. 

I think what is involved is more than 
a row with the Army. That is one of 
the points I want to discuss. I do not 
think it is a disagreement which simply 
involves an issue between the chairman 
of the McCarthy committee, its counsel, 
and the Army. I think it goes much 
deeper than that. Therefore, I think 
the controversy should have been trans- 
ferred to a committee, such as the Judi- 
ciary Committee or even to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, 
although I should have preferred the 
Judiciary Committee or to a special 
committee. 

The point immediately arises that 
some of the same Senators are mem- 
bers of the other committees. That 
would not bother me a bit, because when 
Senators sit on the Judiciary Commit- 
tee they sit there with definite respon- 
sibilities to carry out the jurisdiction 
and the functions of that committee. 
The same is true with respect to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 
If the Senator from Wisconsin is on 
both committees, he ought to file, of 
course, a notice of disqualification in 
participating in a hearing involving 
himself. 

I think he has placed himself in a po- 
sition where, in the minds of many peo- 
ple, he will be judge, jury, and prosecu- 
tor. The fact that he is not voting in 
the committee is not enough of a pro- 
cedural safeguard to guarantee that the 
committee will be protected from the 
charge that in a sense it is functioning 
as judge, jury, and prosecutor if the 
Senator from Wisconsin does not dis- 
qualify himself completely from exer- 
cising a voice in the committee’s in- 
vestigation. 

I think, Mr. President, the jurisdic- 
tion over this question ought to have 
been removed from the investigations 
committee and placed in the hands of 
another committee. But that was not 
done; and, not having been done, I want 
to make it very clear that, in my judg- 
ment, a fair hearing, a hearing which 
meets the test of a fair procedure, can 
be conducted by the committee, pro- 
vided certain safeguards are adopted. 

Whether he likes it or not, the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin is on trial in the 
minds of millions of Americans as the 
hearing goes forward. ‘Therefore, I 
think he should be completely on the 
sidelines. I do not think he should par- 
ticipate in the hearing. I think he needs 
a counsel. I think he should have 
the right to cross-examine witnesses 
through counsel. But I certainly think 
it should be considered that he is dis- 
qualified as a party at interest from ex- 
ercising senatorial functions in the 
hearing when, after all, part of the in- 
vestigation is an investigation into al- 
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leged misconduct on his part. I am not 
passing judgment on the allegations; I 
am only calling attention to the proce- 
dure. I think there is certain procedure 
which must ultimately be followed if we 
are going to meet the average Ameri- 
can test of fair play. The parties to the 
dispute should not participate in the 
trial of the case, even though they may 
at the same time be Senators. I do not 
think there is any senatorial injury done 
to the people of Wisconsin or to the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin if the Senator does 
not participate in the hearing as a Sen- 
ator, but only as one of the parties 
charged with wrongdoing. He is enti- 
tled to all the protection of representa- 
tion by counsel. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
glad my friend from Oregon brought up 
the question of the desirability of some 
other committee of the Senate going 
into the question. I have puzzled over 
that a great deal. Under Senate rules 
there is real difficulty. In the first place, 
it should be emphasized that this is not 
a controversy between the Government 
Operations Subcommittee and the Per- 
manent Committee on Investigations. 
It is a controversy between the Army 
and certain individuals. If we were go- 
ing to bring that question to the Senate 
floor, it would have to be formalized, 
and a resolution would have to be sub- 
mitted, and would have to be referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration in the first instance. 

The question of jurisdiction is in- 
volved. The jurisdiction of all the stand- 
ing committees of the Senate is very 
carefully defined. We would have to 
modify the rules of the Senate if we were 
going to give the Armed Services Com- 
mittee or the Judiciary Committee au- 
thority to hear the controversy. When 
the resolution came to the floor, from 
that moment every aspect of the ques- 
tion would have been ventilated in the 
Senate, and it would have engaged the 
attention of the Senate for days and days 
on end, because when we deal with rather 
emotional and explosive issues, obviously 
a great many persons want to be heard. 
I would not prophesy how much time 
would be consumed in debating that kind 
of a question. Without having gone into 
the matters involved in the controversy 
in an orderly procedural way, I am not 
prepared to say. But it has been care- 
fully examined into, and it has offered a 
good deal of difficulty. 

Then, of course, there is another as- 
pect, namely, that of conferring upon a 
coordinate committee the authority and 
the power to look into the conduct of a 
Senator or a member of his staff. I 
think there are real difficulties. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Illi- 
nois certainly is correct in saying that 
the complexities of the situation offer 
very serious difficulties. I mentioned the 
Committee on the Judiciary as the one 
which I think, because of its jurisdiction, 
after all, over the entire matter of judi- 
cial issues, to be probably the standing 
committee best subject to having this 
matter assigned to it. However, I am 
very frank to say that the matter is 
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sufficiently serious so that on this occa- 
sion probably a special review commit- 
tee should have been selected, separate 
and distinct from all standing commit- 
tees; a committee of the Senate espe- 
cially created to hear this dispute exclu- 
sively, and to render a decision based 
upon a record made by the interested 
parties. 

All I seek to emphasize, Mr. President, 
is that even the McCarthy committee, 
being given the jurisdiction—and, in ef- 
fect, it has been given jurisdiction by 
the Senate—I think owes an obligation 
to the country of making perfectly clear 
that it does not intend to allow a mem- 
ber of a committee to function as judge, 
jury, and prosecutor. I should think 
that the schoolground fairness of the 
procedural principle I am talking about 
would appeal to all parties concerned, 
and that the committee would be allowed 
to proceed without any intervention by 
the parties themselves who are subject 
to the allegations of misconduct, into 
which allegations the committee is con- 
ducting the investigation. 

This causes me to make the last point 
I wish to make on the subject this after- 
noon, I have not perfected it as to the 
parliamentary procedure to be followed, 
but I think it is only fair that I serve 
notice as to what is disturbing me about 
the situation, and as to what I tentatively 
think may have to be a course of action 
which the Senate should follow. 

For 2 years I have voted for the funds 
for the investigation of subversive activ- 
ities in the Government. The record 
is perfectly clear, as I have said once be- 
fore, that a year ago, when the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Jenner] was in 
charge of the floor leadership in requests 
for the funds, he and I engaged in a col- 
loquy on one point, namely, that he make 
a prima facie showing for the amounts 
of money he asked for. He satisfied me 
that he had made such a showing. He 
made it very clear that he needed the 
personnel for which he had asked. He 
satisfied me that the committee needed 
all the money for which it had asked, 
and he substantiated, by way of a prima 
facie case, all the other items which 
were sought in the proposed budget. 
The record will show that I then called 
for a yea and nay vote a year ago, be- 
cause I thought Senators ought to be on 
record. Isaw a great difference between 
the power of a committee of the Senate 
or the House to investigate, and the is- 
sue as to whether or not in the conduct- 
ing of an investigation a committee may 
engage in abusive practices. I so indi- 
cated in the Senate at that time. I said 
I was not going to sit here and to use 
the purse strings as a device for under- 
mining the power of a Senate committee 
to investigate. I think it is a pretty 
precious power. I think it is a power, 
the wise exercise of which is of great 
importance to the freedom and the lib- 
erties of the American people. 

I think that in the course of the heat 
and emotion which may prevail in a 
matter such as the McCarthy incident, 
it is too easy for people to say. Why do 
you give them the money? ‘You should 
not have given them the money in the 
first place.” 

C—333 
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In my judgment, a committee is en- 
titled to the money it can show, by way 
of a prima facie case, it needs in order 
to conduct investigations falling within 
the jurisdiction of the committee. The 
Senator from Indiana, a year ago, did 
that very clearly. 

That brings us up to this year. In my 
judgment, a prima facie case was made 
again this year for the financial items 
which were asked for. There had been, 
however, a year of experience with the 
McCarthy committee. Let us be frank 
about it. The committee had been sub- 
ject to more and more criticism during 
the last year in regard to some of the 
investigations conducted by the Senator 
from Wisconsin. I do not think the Sen- 
ate was in as strong a position this year 
as it was last year in regard to appro- 
priating funds for that committee, at 
least until there were steps taken to 
provide for more procedural guaranties. 
Yet I do not believe any record was made 
which would have justified transferring 
the function of the committee to an- 
other committee. That is the point I 
wish to emphasize above all else this 
afternoon. 

I would not this afternoon, if the re- 
quest for the same amount of money 
were asked for, vote against the request 
if the same prima facie case were made 
for the dollars and cents claimed to be 
needed for each of the items. 

But I have no hesitancy in saying that 
there is one thing I would do this aft- 
ernoon: I would move to transfer the 
function of the committee in this field 
to another committee, until the matter 
of procedural difficulties in which I 
think the committee is involved should 
have been cleared up. It seems to me 
there is a great deal of difference be- 
tween protecting the power of the Sen- 
ate to investigate with the appropria- 
tions of funds for the investigation, and 
the parental duty of the Senate to guar- 
antee reasonable procedures to Ameri- 
can citizens who are being submitted to 
congressional investigation. 

I shall await the outcome of the pend- 
ing investigation, but I wish to say now, 
most respectfully, and with complete 
candor, but with good feeling on my part, 
that I shall watch the outcome of the 
so-called McCarthy-Army investigation 
very carefully. Unless I am satisfied at 
the end of the investigation that we can 
count upon an end to what I believe 
have been some very serious abuses prac- 
ticed by the Senator from Wisconsin in 
conducting his investigations, I shall offer 
to the Senate a resolution to transfer the 
particular functions of this committee 
to another committee. I think the in- 
vestigations should be conducted, but 
unless the procedure situation is im- 
proved, I cannot further extend my con- 
fidence to the committee, in view of the 
record which is being made in connec- 
tion with the last incident, which seems 
to have been the straw that has broken 
the patience of many people. 

Let me restate my position. I think 
that what is on trial, along with many 


other matters, is whether or not this 


committee should be further vested with 
the jurisdiction to conduct investigations 
into subject matters which have been 
under investigation. I think, certainly, 
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that is the responsibility of the full Sen- 
ate to decide. We have the right and 
the power to transfer committee func- 
tions from one committee to another. 
It may require an amendment to the 
Reorganization Act; but if there is a 
problem which needs to be solved, I do 
not care what steps need to be taken 
procedurally, so long as they are proper 
in order to correct the evil. 

If I cannot be satisfied, on the basis 
of the McCarthy-Army row investiga- 
tion, that this committee should be en- 
trusted further with the investigative 
power, I shall offer a resolution to trans- 
fer the functions to another committee, 
along with the funds, because the power 
to investigate is something I shall con- 
tinue to fight for in the Senate. 

One final word: I listened to the Attor- 
ney General the other night when he 
made his national telecast and radio 
broadcast. I thought it was an interest- 
ing speech. But I kept asking myself 
the question, Why do you not do some- 
thing about it in the Department of 
Justice?” 

When the Attorney General concluded 
his speech, I found myself not satisfied 
that the Department of Justice has been 
proceeding with the investigation of sub- 
versive activities throughout the country 
to the extent which would make unneces- 
sary the investigations that the Mc- 
Carthy committee and other committees 
have been conducting. I quite agree 
that the extent of senatorial investiga- 
tions should be limited by the objective 
of securing information in regard to gov- 
ernmental departments which will be of 
assistance to the Senate in determining 
whether any legislative changes ought to 
be enacted. 

Mr. President, we are not kidding any- 
one. We are not kidding the American 
people if we seek to give the impression 
that all these investigations are needed 
for that purpose. I think many people 
are taking judicial notice—and I think 
they have a right to take judicial notice— 
that the so-called gathering of legisla- 
tive information is at least coinciden- 
tal—and I think very incidental—to 
the primary objective of some of the 
investigations. I think to a consider- 
able extent in some of the investiga- 
tions we have been taking over the func- 
tion of the United States Department of 
Justice. I think it is just that simple, I 
do not think we should be functioning as 
a quasi-judicial tribunal. I do not think 
we should be functioning as a legislative 
FBI. I do not think we should be func- 
tioning as a legislative attorney general. 
I think the Department of Justice ought 
to be doing a great many of the things 
which are being done in some of these 
investigations. 

Here again, the question of judgment 
is involved. When we are proceeding 
with an investigation, and when we reach 
the point where we see that the road is 
leading us into fields which ought to be 
plowed by the Department of Justice, we 
should sit down with representatives of 
the Department of Justice and say, “We 
have gone far enough. We are going to 
stop here. We think you should take 
over.” 

I do not think that kind of working 
arrangement exists to the degree it ought 
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to exist, as between the Department of 
Justice and Senate investigating com- 
mittees. I believe that we have more to 
do than to be masterminding the De- 
partment of Justice. If the Department 
does not have the minds to do the job, 
we ought to do what we can to see to it 
that persons are placed in positions in 
the Department of Justice who can do 
the job. 

I have the feeling—and I wish to be 
fair about it—that growing numbers in 
our country are wondering if we are not 
going pretty far afield in some of the 
investigations, in the name of gathering 
information which will help us reach a 
legislative determination. 

That leaves the question of seeing to 
it that we maintain safeguards which 
will prevent the Department of Justice, 
in turn, from investigating itself, or pre- 
vent the executive branch of Govern- 
ment from being placed in the position of 
investigating itself. There is no ques- 
tion that there is need for our exercising 
vigilance, as a check, with respect to the 
extent to which subversive activities 
may have wormed their way into the 
executive branch of the Government. 
But I think we can do it without going 
to the extremes to which we have gone. 

I think we should call a halt on some 
of these investigation activities. If we 
cannot devise some reasonable proce- 
dures which will prevent a repetition of 
the abuses which I think too frequently 
have characterized some of the hearings 
of this particular subcommittee, particu- 
larly when it has been functioning as a 
one-man operation, then I think we 
should transfer its jurisdiction to an- 
other committee. I shall make that 
proposal in the future if I think the situ- 
ation warrants it. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


RECESS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously 
entered, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, the recess being under 
the order previously entered, until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, April 20, 1954, at 12 
o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 19 (legislative day of April 
14), 1954; 

In THE ARMY 


The following-named officers for tempo- 
rary appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated under the pro- 
visions of subsection 515 (c) of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947: 


TO BE MAJOR GENERALS 

Brig. Gen. Claude Henry Chorpening, 
012088, United States Army. 

Brig. Gen. Rex Van Den Corput, Jr., 012700, 
United States Army. 

Brig. Gen. Alvin Levi Gorby, 016546, Med- 
ical Corps, United States Army. 

Brig. Gen. Eugene McGinley, 012318, 
United States Army. 

Brig. Gen. Edward John McGaw, 012631, 
United States Army. 
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Brig. Gen. James Malcolm Lewis, 012650, 
United States Army. 

Brig. Gen. William Edmund Waters, 
014700, United States Army. 

Brig. Gen. Numa Augustin Watson, 014968, 
United States Army. 

Brig. Gen. James Robinson Pierce, 014979, 
United States Army. 

Brig. Gen. Oliver Perry Newman, 015016, 
United States Army. 

Brig. Gen. Harry McKenzie Roper, 015176, 
United States Army. 

Brig. Gen. Elwyn Donald Post, 015243, 
United States Army. 

Brig. Gen. John Murphy Willems, 016175, 
United States Army. 

Brig. Gen. Lawrence Russell Dewey, 015575, 
United States Army. 

Brig. Gen. Bertram Francis Hayford, 
012272, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Hobart Hewett, 012328, Army 
of the United States (colonel, U. S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Nathaniel Alanson Burnell 2d, 
012337, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Parker Hollis, 015079, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Earl Shuman Gruver, 015259, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Ira Kenneth Evans, 016215, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. William Peirce Ennis, Jr., 
016436, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Harry Purnell Storke, 016468, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

TO BE BRIGADIER GENERALS 

Col. Earl William Heathcote, 
United States Army. 

Col. William Henry Nutter, 016095, United 
States Army. 

Col. Ernest Victor Holmes, 016100, United 
States Army. 

Col. Ernest Andrew Barlow, 016116, United 
States Army. 

Col. William Holmes Wood, 016135, United 
States Army. 

Col. Edwin Lynds Johnson, 016158, United 
States Army. 

Col. John Franklin Bird, 016179, United 
States Army. 

Col. George Patrick Lynch, 016226, United 
States Army. 

Col. William Wheeler O'Connor, 016348, 
United States Army. 

Col. Elmer Peter Hardenbergh, 028940, 
United States Army. 

Col. William Clyde Baker, Jr. 
United States Army. 

Col. Clerin Rodney Smith, 016388, United 


028800, 


016371, 


States Army. 

Col. Lewis Sherrill Griffing, 016413, United 
States Army. 

Col. Samuel Pickens Collins, 016444, 


United States Army. 

Col. Robert Campbell Aloe, 016916, United 
States Army. 

Col. Paul Alfred Disney, 017004, United 
States Army. 

Col. Webster Anderson, 
States Army. 

Col. Clarence Jonathan Hauck, Jr., 018360, 
Judge Advocate General's Corps, United 
States Army. 

Col. Robert George Butler, 017191, United 


017101, United 


States Army. 

Col. Henry Ray McKenzie, 017623, United 
States Army. 

Col. Hugh Mackintosh, O17716, United 


States Army. 

Col. Nelson Marquis Lynde, Jr., 017730, 
United States Army. 

Col. Charles Edward Beauchamp, 018238, 
United States Army. 

Col. Philip Ferdinand Lindeman, 0272444, 
United States Army Reserve. 


April 19 


018483, 


Col. Francis Thomas Pachler, 
United States Army. 

Col. Cyrus Abda Dolph 3d, 019170 Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

Col. Frank Willoughby Moorman, 019444, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant col- 
onel, U. S. Army). 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Air Force under the 
provisions of sections 502, 508, and 509 of 
the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 and sec- 
tion 306 of the Women's Armed Services 
Integration Act of 1948. Those officers whose 
names are preceded by the symbol (X) are 
subject to physical examination required by 
law. All others have been examined and 
found physically qualified for promotion. 


Captain to major 
CHAPLAIN 
xX McConnell, James Norman, 18799A. 
First lieutenant to captain 
AIR FORCE | 


Hearn, Joseph Edward, 23000A. 
Washington, Fielding Lewis, 25603A. 
Lowry, John Joseph, 17575A. 

Mock, John Edwin, 17576A. 

Fernandez, Gonzalo, 17577A. 

* Murphy. John James, 17578A. 

Robb, Donald Oren, 17579 A. 

* Robertson, Edwin Wales, 2d, 17580A. 

X Babbitt, Robert Paul, 17581A. 

XLerohl, John Kenneth, 17582A. 
Weaver, Douglas Crowther, Jr., 17583A. 
Coolbaugh, James Smith, 17584A. 

XKnauss, Frederick John, 17585A. 
Griffith, Wallace Hull, 17586A. 
Crowe, Forest Willard, 17587A. 
Pearce, Jack Vernon, 17588A. 

Gray, William Wright, 17589A. 

* Piepenbrink, John Franklin, 17591A. 

x Murrin, Ralph Calvin, 17592A. 
Pinkerton, Herbert Carson, Jr., 17593A. 

XHeironimus, James David, 17595A. 

x Litt, Donald David, 17596A. 

x Simon, King D., 17597A. 

Stevens, Leslie Robert, 17599A. 

x Fox, Cecil Edward, 17600A. 

x Griffith, Robert Blake, 17602A. 

x Keck, Robert Edward, 17604A. 

* Staszak, Leonard Anthony, 17605A. 

XNovomesky, John, Jr., 17606A, 
Scowcroft, Brent, 17607A. 

Kaericher, Kermit Clifton, 17608A. 

x Wojciehoski, Gerald Joseph, 17609A. 

Jarvis, David, 17610A. 

xX Bentley, Ralph Locker, 17611A. 
Dicker, Gordon Kendrick, 17612A. 

Monahan, Thomas Vincent, 17615A. 
Christensen, Leland Dale, 17616A. 

X Larsen, Hewitt Chemnitz, 17617A. 
White, Robert Wilson, 17618A. 

Hightower, Edwin Connery, Jr., 17619A. 

Harrington, George Fred, 17620A. 
Odell, David Anicker, 17621A. 

* Garrabrants, Edson Leonard, 17622A. 
Kinevan, Marcos Emmet, 17625A. 

x Cottongim, John Edward, 17626A. 
Eberle, Harold Jacob, 17628A. 

Young, John Mackay, 17629A. 
Reynolds, Clyde Calvin, 17630A. 

Helling, Donald Clement, 17632A. 

x Sattem, Robert, 17633A. 

Kuykendall, William Thomas, 17636A. 

XReckmeyer, William John, 17637A. 
Scoville, Winston Ousley, 17640A, 

* Pierce, Jack Francis, 17641A. 

Lamattina, Frank Joseph, 17642A. 

Stewart, Charles Carrington, 17643A, 
Enos, James Walter, 17645A. 
Johnston, Joe Dean, 17646A. 
Hoffman, Robert Earl, 17648A. 
Colburn, James Edward, 17649A. 

x Kremser, Frank Joseph, Jr., 17650A. 
Arnold, Howard Brown, Jr., 17651A. 
Guice, John Thompson, 17652A. 

Xx Brennan, Herbert Owen, 17653 A. 
Gausche, Dean Stevens, 17655A. 
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McClure, Richard Alexis, 17658A. 
Cofield, Egbert Haildane, Jr., 17660A. 

Zimmer, Clifford George, Jr., 17662A. 

„Dunham, David Michael, 17663A. 
Moore, Robert Burns, 17664A. 

Gould, Alan Henry, 17665A. 

Carpenter, William Spercer, Jr., 17667A. 
Tucker, Young Arnold, 17670A. 
Breedlove, James Montgomery, 17671A. 

* Hudgins, Andrew Leon, 17672A. 

X Herrick, Park Brown, Jr., 17674A. 
Ryan, James Edward, 17676A. 

X Kain, Harry Richard, 17677A. 

Xx Shields, Charles Edward, 17678A. 

X Ciamprone, William Carl. 19656A. 
Biggs, Buford Bernell, 17679A. 

xX Jacoby, Frederick Walter, 17681A. 
Learmonth, Allen Franklin, 17682A. 
Gregorie, Edmund Mortimer, Jr., 17685A. 

XBellovin, Milton, 17686A. 

Palmer, Jack Merrill, 17687A. 

X Coyne, John Martin, Jr., 17688A. 

X Lilley, J. Robert, 17689A. 

x Mallory, John Stevenson, Jr., 17691A. 
Blanchard, Felix Anthony, Jr., 17692A. 
Lajeunesse, Conrad Normand, 17694A. 
Porry, Francis Raymond, 17696A. 

X Ehrlich, Robert Maxwell, 17697A. 
Stephens, John Ed, 23001A. 
Wienecke, Edward Rudolph, 23002A. 


MEDICAL 


XUpp, Charles Wilson, 23174A. 

x Currie, Edward Henry, 24132A. 
Rosewall, Charles Robert, 24133A. 

X Fullam, Richard Gerard, 24211A. 
DeTreville, Robert Treat Paine, 22974A. 

XNatanson, Alvin Sidney, 22972A. 

x Cutter, James Arthur, 24134A. 

X Burba, William Howard, 24212A. 

X Cappelluzzo, Vincent Pompeo, 24213A. 
Odland, Lawrence Thomas, 24135A. 

X Wallace, William Earl, 24136A. 

* Woosley, Homer Earl, Jr., 24137A. 

* Didier, Edward Paul, 24218A. 

X Bagli, Vincent Joseph, 24215A. 

Randolph, Charles Lankford, Jr., 24217A. 

Harmon, John Bertrand, 24214A. 

* Mecann, Robert Joseph, 24216A. 

xWaldmann, Robert Paul, 24219A. 

McKeen, Charles Lewis, 23591A. 

xX Vaden, Otis Lynn, 24138A. 

X Ward, Richard John, 24220A. 

X Solomon, Robert Joseph, 24671A. 


CHAPLAIN 


Tomme, Wade Kennon, 23205A. 
Schuck, David Bernard, 24682A. 


Second lieutenant to first lieutenant 
AIR FORCE 


X Fleenor, Charles Matsen, 23935A. 

X Holy, George Edward, 24579A. 
Jennings, Carl Scott, Jr., 24856 A. 
Johnson, Norman J., 24580A. 

Lorenzo, Donald William, 23936A. 

X Gahl, Edward Chilcott, 23937A. 

* Peartree, Joseph Ralph, 24582A. 

X Sweeney, Leo Edgar, Jr., 24584 A. 
Allred, John Porter, Jr., 24583A. 
Crossland, Robert Fitzhugh, 24585A. 

X Hoster, Charles Stewart, 23938A. 
Capers, William Theodotus, 3d, 22866A. 
Johnson, Gene Ray, 22868A. 

Leiffert, Donald Edward, 22870A. 

x Wicker, Eugene Clayton, 22871A. 
Lahlum, Otto Kenneth, 22869A, 
Brown, Donald Dean, 25590A. 
McQuillen, John Robert, 25591A. 
Gray, Paul Leonard, 25897A. 

Jeffers, Dale Sterlie, 22863A. 
Daniels, Robert William, 22860A, 
Armstrong, Charles Lee, 23939A. 

„ Smithwick, Edward Francis, 23940A. 

X Kelgard, Philip Everett, 22927A. 

X Ferguson, Robert Phillips, Jr., 24586A. 
Smith, Wallace Reed, 25898A. 
Johnson, Harlan Watson, 22426A. 
Holland, Anthony Edward, 22425A. 
Baker, Billy Neyl, 22424A. 

Downhill, Jack Everett, 24587A. 
Sampson, James Barton, 25899A. 
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Sweet, Albert Henry, 24596A. 
Maloy, Frederick Leo, 23600A. 
Courtney, Clifford Earl, 23599A, 
Berggreen, Cole Jerome, 23941A, 
White, Robert Michael, 24589A. 

X Ashmore, James Walter, Jr., 23942A, 
Honts, Anderson Brugh, Jr., 22864A. 
Killion, Thomas Joseph, Jr., 25592A. 
Danforth, Gordon Elmer, 22156A. 

XPierce, Rudolph Walter, 22310A. 

XAldrin, Edwin Eugene, Jr., 22091A. 

XRadkowsky. Lawrence, 22312A. 
Johnston, Verle LaFayette, 22230A. 

x Johnson, Boyd Walker, 22228A. 

x Shultz, Harold Dean, 22347A. 

Prince, Edward Rudolph, Jr., 22308A. 
Umstead, Stanley Milward, Jr., 22366A. 
Ebrite, Ernest Edward, 22165A. 
Griesmer, Donald Robert, 22190A. 
xSchlagheck, Kenneth James, 22336A. 

x Morgan, Bernard Stanley, Jr., 22276A. 
McMullen, Thomas Henry, 22268A. 

XNorton, Alfred Dobson, 22289A. 

* Hemenway, John David, 22205A, 

X Brenkle, Joseph Phillip, 22119A. 

X Ekeren, Halvor Martin, 22166A. 

X Clark, Edward Paul, 22134A. 

X Hanaway, John Francis, 22198A. 

X Post, Leo Fred. Jr., 22304A. 

* Pahl, Philip Miller, 22295A. 

Xx Waespy, Charles Matthew, 22370A. 

x Gilbert, Ralph James, 22180A. 

White, James Eugene, 22379A. 
Chandler, Donn Fergus, 22131A. 
Bailey, Harvey Thomas, 22097A. 

X Larsen, Larry James, 22239A. 
Neely, David Fenton, 22284A. 

Xx Sherman, Thomas Webster, Jr., 22344A. 
Jeans, Harley Earl, 22227A. 

Jaffurs, Carl Charles, 22224A. 

X Jackson, Thomas Leroy, 22221A. 

x Graham, Fred Brown, 22189A. 

X Cooper, Ralph, 22144A. 

Bacon, Walter Julian, 2d, 22096A. 

X Johnson, Loyd Merrill, 22229A. 
McCormick, James Edward, 22261A. 
X Moretti, William Gregory, Jr., 22275A. 
x Cunningham, John William, 22153A, 

X Halstead, Frank Charles, 22196A. 
Richardson, William Lloyd, Jr., 22321A. 
Guild, Samuel Murton, Jr., 22192A. 
Veurink, William J., 22369A. 

Lerner, Robert, 22245A. 

X Brantley, Arnim Lavelle, 22117A. 
Baulch, Henry Leigh, 22106A. 

X Cullen, Gerald Thomas, 22152A. 

X Headlee, Harold Edward, 22202A. 

XRamey, Jack Lloyd, 22313A. 
Zurawski, Donald David, 22387A. 

XAllen, William Anderson, 22093A. 
Baird, Weldon Ralph, 22098A. 
Hartman, Harry George, 22201A. 
Irwin, James Benson, 22220A. 

Smith, Paul Amos, Jr., 22351A. 

Nall, Stanford, 22283A. 

desIslets, John Charles Mousseau, 22157A. 
Nicksay, Donald Alfred, 22286A. 

* Skidmore, John George, 22350A. 

Huff, David Webster, 22214A. 
Haggren, Richard Alan, 22194A. 
Trost, Frederick James, 22364A. 

Xx Cole, Donald Conklin, 22136A. 

X Mullaney, David Michael, 22279A. 

X Reeve, Gerald Selah, 22317A. 
Barnett, William Thomas, 22104A. 
Higgins, Richard Chester, Jr., 22208A. 

x Barnes, Daniel Spaulding, 22103A. 

xX Gaske, Marvin Colgan, 22177A. 
Kendrick, Jack Ish, 22233A. 

Crocco, Joseph Paul, 22151A. 

xX McGrew, John Ferries, 22266A. 
Pinkel, Leland Carl, 22303A. 

Hunt, James Charles, Jr., 22216A. 
Westbrook, Donald Elliott, 22378A. 

X Carson, Theo Kit, 22128A. 

Niemann, Robert Frank, 22287A. 
Henney, Frederic Allison, 22207A. 

xX Weaver, William Alexander, 22375A. 

X Schlatter, David Myron, Jr., 22337A. 

XMcGarrah, James Eugene, 22265A. 

X Wilson, William Boyd, 22384A. 
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Christner, Wallace Gilbert. 22132A, 

X Brame, Horace Lane, 22116A. 

x Stephens, Perry Lee, 22356A. 

X Harding, Robert Chester, 22199A. 

X Taylor, Everette, 22361A. 

X Rasmussen, Richard Harold, 22315A. 
Dickens, Samuel Thomas, 22158A. 

x Corrigan, Joseph Patrick, 3d, 22145A. 

X Hite, Kenneth Frank, 22211A. 
Cole, Donald King, 22137A. 

x Ritchie, John, 22323A. 

X Mott-Smith, Tipton Pryor, 22277A. 

X Brown, Gerald Allen, 22122A. 

X Baird, Willett John, Jr., 22099A. 
Flynn, Edward Dunne, 22172A. 
Hendricks, Gerald Keith, 22206A. 
Long, Ledyard, Jr., 22249A. 

Ellis, Billy Joe, 22167A. 
Berga, John Orrin, 22110A. 

X Bretzke, Lou Enlow, 22120A. 

x Craigie, John Harrold, 22147A. 
Sisson, Frank Elliott, 2d, 22349A. 
Kuhn, Peter Rowland, 22235A. 

X Hillock, Joseph Patrick, Jr., 22210A 
Giesen, Herman Mills, 22179A. 

X Genter, Robert Edwin, 22178A. 
Glossbrenner, John Leslie, 22183A. 
Stelzer, Frank Alan, 22355A. 
Jacobs, Robert Louis, 22222A, 

X Hill, Max Lloyd, Jr., 22209 A. 
Conlin, Thomas Patrick, 22139A. 

X Roy, Robert Walker, 22332 A. 
Peckham, Howard Louis, Jr., 22300A. 
Landry, Barney McCoy, Jr., 22236A. 
Conti, Julius Ronald, Jr., 22141A. 

xX James, David Russell, 22225A. 

X Banks, William Oakley, 22102A. 
Eppley, Lawrence Lee, Jr., 22168A. 

X Price, Jack Lewis, 22307A. 

Peake, Erwin Crockett, 22299A. 

X Bregman, Robert B., 22118A. 

X Quinn, William Michael, 22311A. 
Gorschboth, Frederick Francis, 22185A, 
Wiles, Howard Olen, Jr., 22381A. 

XLangmack. Cecil Edward, 22237A. 

X Dingman, Richard Gerry, 22160A. 
Hall, David William, 22195A. 

* Robbins, Raymond Arthur, 22324A. 
Thomas, William Rex, Jr., 22362A. 
Ryan, William Joseph, 22333A. 

X Singer, Stewart Mitchell, 22348A. 
Sprague, Carleton Keith, 22353A. 
Scruggs, Seth Ward, 22339A. 
Brewer, Donald Atwood, 22121A. 

X Reed, Irving Butler, 22316A. 

X Heidbreder, Leroy Kenneth, 22204A. 

X Burke, Sidney Pat, 22127A. 

x Johnson, Albert William, 22226A. 
Rogers, David Eaithell, 22327A. 
Gorski, Adam Allan, Jr., 22186A. 

X Williams, William Alonzo, Jr., 22383A. 

Jacobs, Saul Antman, 22223A. 
McCaffrey, John Francis, 22260A. 
Ballard, John Garland, Jr., 22101A, 
Truesdell, Willard Martin, 22365A. 
Osborn, John Robert, 22294A. 

X Rasmussen, Raun Jay, 22314A. 
Buffington, Lewis Christian, Jr., 22126A. 
Schuler, John Preston, 22338A. 

XRoloff, Donald Henry, 22329A. 

xX Williams, Thomas Humphrey, 22382A. 
Reig, Raymond Walter, 22320A. 
Powell, John Cooper, 22305A. 
McGann, Donald Albert, 22264A. 

X Rollins, William Gordon, 22328A. 
Dickson, Gerald Edgar, Jr., 22159A. 
Brown, John Freeman, Jr., 22125A. 

X Marsh, Harold Gene, 22254A. 

X Marlow, Louis Gene, 22253A. 

X Hampton, Frederick Jordan, 22197A. 
Brown, Jack Darwin, 22123A. 

X Young, James Russell, Jr., 22386A. 

X Lessig, Raymond Harry, 22246A. 

X Martin, John Floyd, 22256A. 
Kalisch, Robert Burns, 22231A. 

xX Watsey Stephen, 22373A. 

* Fernandez, Antonio Manuel, Jr., 22169A. 
Croan, John Walter, 22150A. 
Hutson, John Colcock, 22219A. 
Lyden, Edward Miller, 22251A. 

Ferree, David Frederick, 22170A. 
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Frasca, William Hammersley, 22174A. 
McIntosh, Robert Henderson, 22267A. 
Anderson, Loren Albin, 22094A. 
Giordano, Bruno Antonio, 22181A. 

X Ciamprone, Vincent Pancrazio, 22133A. 
Niven, John Walter, 22288A. 

x Matthews, Peter, 22255A. 

X Corrigan, Patrick Joseph, 22146A. 
Dailey, Joseph Edward, 22155A. 

* Shibata, George, 22345A. 

Baltz, Dickey Lee, 22100A. 

* Duke, Charles Bauer, Jr., 22163A. 

X Vandenberg, Hoyt Sanford, Jr., 22367A. 
Murphy, James Barber, 22280A. 

Lederle, John Hirst, 22243A. 

X Rook, Theodore Chapman, 22330A. 

Hurd, Calvin William, 22218A. 
Dozier, Wayne Manford, 22161A. 

xX Matson, Keith Wayne, 22258A. 
Gordon, John Bennett, Jr., 22184A. 

XRynties, Anthony Durk, 22334A. 
Bowden, Jackson Huffman, 22115A. 
Cocke, Clyde, Jr., 22135A. 

x Cuthbertson, William Hugh, 22154A. 
Cook, Peyton Ellsworth, 22142A. 
Grady, James Harris, 22188A. 

X Milliman, Dain William, Jr., 22274A. 

x Witmer, Charles Russell, Jr., 22385A. 
Nelson, William Boyd, 22285A. 
Brown, James Richard, 22124A. 
Rehwaldt, Robert John, 22318A. 
Hechinger, Robert Michael, 22203A. 
McDonald, Robert Franklin, 22262A. 

XMehelas, John Nicholas, 22270A. 

X Kay, Donald Jerome, 22232A. 
Anderson, Robert Douglas, 22095A. 
Perky, James Dargan, 22302A. 
Gould, Robert Patterson, 22187A. 
Samotis, John Alexander, 22335A. 
Ortolivo, Basil Anthony, 22293A. 
Crews, Alvan Macauley, 22149A. 
Guidroz, Richard Paul, 22191A. 

XLoughead, Robert Brierley, Jr., 22250A. 

X Seagren, Leonard Warren, 22341A. 
Billingslea, Clement Dixon, 22113A, 

Xx Verner, Edward Wingfield, 22368A. 
Ward, Clifford Lloyd, 22374A. 
Forrest, Frank Reese, 22173A. 
Olson, Robert Earle, 22292A. 

Roberts, Louis Aubrey, Jr., 22325A. 
Lawton, Wiliam Henry, Jr., 22242A. 

X Sheridan, Philip, 22340A. 

Smith, William Morris, Jr., 22352A. 

X Meredith, Freddie Dan, 22272A. 

X Murray, Daniel Crawford, 22281A. 

X Miller, Paul Richard, 22273A. 
Stockman, David Twogood, 22359A. 

X Reichard, Fred Guillermo, 22319A. 

X Hodgkins, Franklin Herbert, 22212A. 

XLapides, Jerome, 22238A. 

XLarson, Robert Vernon, 22240A. 

X Rose, Ernest Guy, 22331A. 

X Collins, Mathews McCleave, 22138A. 

xStarrett, John Paul, 22354A. 

X Allen, John Edwin, 22092A. 

Fischal, Frank Raymond, Jr., 22171A. 

X Howard, Raymond Helttula, 22213A. 
Cashman, Patrick Joseph, Jr., 22129A, 
O’Brien, Charles Clark, 22291A, 

Greer, Donald Duane, 22164A. 

N Drake, Walter Millard, Jr., 22162A. 
Meadow, Charles Joe, 22269A. 

X Maier, Paul Leslie, 22252A. 


LeStourgeon, William Duexsaint, 22247A. 


Meinhold. Robert Louis, 22271A. 
Nyquist, Charles Wolfgang, 22290A. 

xRichitt, Donald Anthony, 22322A, 
Painter, Robert Dixon, 22296A. 
Thorne, Anthony Stearns, 22363A. 
Benjovsky, Victor Cokayne, 22109A. 

xX Muth, Robert Walker, 22282A. 

X Roberts, Robert Martin, 22326A. 
Walsh, Richard Ambrose, 3d, 22372A. 


Bartenfeld. Thomas Augustus, Jr., 22105A. 


Pardee, William Joseph, 22297A. 

X Biddle, Everett Dale, Jr., 22112A. 

x Weber, Oscar Werner, 22377A. 
Kirby, Kermit Alexander, 22234A. 

X Garofalo, Joseph Thomas, Jr., 22176A., 
Martin, Paul Brice, 22257A. 

x Lemelman, Mark Eliot, 22244A. 
Hunter, Francis Robert, Jr., 22217A. 
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* Pruden, Kenneth Elmer, 22309A. 

Xx Whitener, Carr Choate, 22380A. 

* Stevens, Walter Clarence, Jr., 22358A. 

Parmelee, James Wheeler, 22298A. 
Birch, Paul Russell, 22114 A. 
Mularz, Joseph John, 22278A. 
Berrier, John Theodore, 22111A. 
Craven, William Patrick, 22148A. 

xX Glenn, Leo, Jr., 22182A. 

Goumas, Melto, 22980A. 
Archibald, Russell Dean, 23943A. 
Boyne, John Joseph, 23944A. 

Owens, Wayne Edward, 24591A. 
Conine, William Burton, 25900A. 
Brown, Larry Frank, 24859A. 
Watson, William James Henry, 24592A. 

Adair, Robert Ernest, 24593A. 

X Dellinger, David Carol, 24595A. 

* Clark. Roy Thomas, Jr., 24594A. 

X Skipper, Francis Henry, 23945A. 
Carr, Wiliam Edward, 22470A. 
Ahrens, Conrad Frederick, 22478A. 
Williams, Bernard Richard, Jr., 22467A. 
Johnson, Eugene Allen, 22471A. 

Ferguson, Bruce Hart, 22474A. 
Nichols, William Ludger, 22475A. 

* Domian, Henry Albert, 22476A. 
Johnston, Richard Andrew, 22483A. 
Nutt, Waymond Cecil, 22484A. 

XParlett, Henry Wisner, 22489A. 
Peterson, Donald Chris, 22491A. 
Wethington, Jerry Dawson, 22480A. 
Danielson, Walter Russell, Jr., 22481A. 

X White, Simon Secrest, Jr., 22482A. 
Frazier, Frank Daniel, 22487A. 
Madison, Solomon Lee, 22479A. 
Keelan, Dare Kendall, 22488A. 

X Dowling, Cloyd James, Jr., 22485A. 

X Browning, Howard J., 22473A. 
Ottensmeyer, David Joseph, 22490A. 
Love, Curtis Clinton, 22469A. 
Caulfield, Patrick Henry, 25901A. 

Deese, Charles Glenn, 22459A. 
Horton, Lemuel Douglas, 22418A. 

XNoah, Joseph Watson, 22420A. 

Smith, Roy Wayne, Jr., 22421A. 

XWhite, John Weaver, 22422A, 
Burgess, George Megrew, 22417A. 

X Logsdon, Harold Eugene, 22935A. 
Thompson, Richard Leroy, 23946A. 
Johnston, Sidney Fowler, Jr., 25903A. 
Slaughter, Norman Elmont, Jr., 25902A. 
Raley, Jackson Lee, 22934A. 
Hegberg, Willard Wayne, 23601A. 
O'Brien, Donald William, 25904A. 
Lebish, Nathaniel Harry, 24860A. 
Armstrong, William Oliver, 22507A. 
Marshall, James Harold, 22533A. 

XKassor, Edward William, Jr., 22501A. 

X Warner, Eugene Rankin Richard, 22504A. 

X King, William Moreland, 22506A. 
Norris, Paul Lee, 22517A. 

Fryauf, Donald Frank, 22522A. 

XSelers, William S., 22532A. 

X Tiel, Robert Pryor, 22535A. 

Dutton, Richard Allen, 22497A. 

Xx White, B. D., 22499A. 

* Thomas, Ralph William, 22502A. 

X Wallace, Charles William, 22500A. 
Collins, Billy Manning, 22498A. 

Xx Huston, Evan E., 22515A. 

Tinius, John Otto, 22519A. 
Mullins, Jimmy Wayne, 22526A. 

X Venable, William Pettit, Jr., 22529A. 

X Ward, Robert Wharton, 225314. 

X Kuchera, Thomas John, 22534A, 

* Shaw,. Robert Brown, 22538A. 

Hart, Joseph Leslie, 22505A. 

XShoults, Hugh William, 22496A, 
Johns, Thomas Harry, 22511A. 

xX Martin, Fernand Frederick, 22518A. 

X Bode, Waldemar Emerson, 22523A, 
Church, Joe Litton, 22524A. 
Connor, Vernon Leroy, 22541A. 

XPenovich, George, 22495A. 

Catlin, John England, Jr., 22510A. 
Takasugi, Shoji, 22513A. 

Hill, Milton Dunsford, 22520A. 

Pickett, George Kenyon, 22521A, 

X Burton, Duane Clark, 22527A. 

X Maxfield, Daniel Paul, 22528A. 


X Thompson, James Carlton, 22512A. 
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Courtney, Fred Dawson, 22516A. 

X Carter, Robert Douglas, 22525A. 

McConnell, John Patrick, 22530A. 
Marshall, Don L., 22537A. 

Ryan, B. W., 22508A. 

* Staab, John Michael, 22509A. 
Babcock, Earl Lee, 22536A. 

MeNair, Nimrod, Jr., 23947A. 

X Boyle, James Michael, 24861A. 
Faulds, Rodney Duane, 25599A. 
Thogersen, Alton Jens, 25905A, 
Baker, Albert Ralph, 25906A. 

Sifers, Samuel Iba, Jr., 25907A. 

X Howland, William Agnew, Jr., 23607A. 
Rogers, Billy Frank, 23613A. 

Bott, James Frederick, 23603A. 

Smithson, Claud Joseph, Jr., 23615A. 
X Blurton, Robert Lee, 23602A. 

X Pontikes, Constantine Angelos, 23612A. 

x Snyder, Philip Richard, 233616A. 

Fox. Arthur Edward, 23605A. 

x Lindsay, Dean Edwin, 23608A. 

x Brady, Charles Raith, 23604A. 

xX MacGinitie, Walter Harold, 23609A. 

x Walton, Robert Lee, Jr., 23618A. 

X Sims, Eaton Kittredge 3d, 23614A. 
Gibson, William Herring, 23606A. 

Thompson, Walter William, 23617A. 

X Phillips, Victor Frederic, Jr., 23611A. 
McMillan, Lonnie Charles, 23610A. 
Sawyer, Mary Ann, 25596W. 

X Reynolds, Herbert Hal, 25595A. 
Collins, Elizabeth Wheeler, 25593W. 
Florio, Philip, Jr., 25594A. 

Harness, Arminta Jean, 25909W. 

Healy, Thomas Leroy, 25910A. 

Reddoch, John Horace, 25912A. 

Mellema, Robert John, 25911A. 

Stouffer, Myron Ellsworth, Jr., 23022A, 

Burkhart, Robert Earl, 23020A. 
Powers, William Edward, 23023A. 

Barnes, Robert Dale, 23019A. 

Dyer, Thomas Emmett, 23021A. 

George, Harry Eugene, Jr., 23043A. 

Post, Foster Andrews, 25597A. 

Hall, Hollis O’Neal, 25913A. 
Flanagan, Stephen Matthew, 22877A. 
* Plonowski, Francis Stanley, 22885A. 
X Card, Albert Michael, 22887A. 

Kavanagh, Francis Melvin, 22888A. 
Dodd, Randolph Lee, 22890A. 

X Berry, Schuyler Pierce, Jr., 22893A. 

X Selig, James Richard, 22899 A. 

XDussault, Richard Eugene, 22902A 
Hoyer, William Francis, 22905A. 

XHelton, Daymond Estil, 22907A. 

Mazak, Edward Paul, Jr., 22875A. 

XBrown, Edward Allan, 22909A. 

X Barlow. Melville Robert, 22913A. 

* Joppa, Richard Marvin, 22914A. 

X Wieland, Richard John, 22915A. 
Moore, Marshall Walter, 22920A. 

X Collins, William Joseph, 22923 A. 

* Woodhouse, Edward John, 22878A. 

X Fox, Harold Lavar, 22880 A. 

Jones, Jacob Newton, Jr., 22874 A. 

x Karalis, Evangelis Harry, 22884 A. 

X Taylor, Richard Norman, 22876 A. 

X Joel, Nathan Leiner, 22886A. 

Jones, Frank Grimes, 22891A. 

X Williams, Henry Nelson, 22895 A. 

X Franzen, Marvin Herbert, 22897 A. 

X Robinson, Samuel Martin, 22898A. 

* Sommer, William Regis, 22903 A. 

X Fehlings, Donald Meredith, 229084. 

* Scharff, James Harry, 22910A. 

X Harris, William Edwin, Jr., 22912A. 
Thomas, Henry Lowry, Jr., 22917A. 
Artz, Robert Barry, 22918A. 

X Wolf, Robert Kenneth, 22921A. 

x Anderson, Richard McLemore, 22922A, 

X Cady, Robert Pulsipher, 22883A. 
Barnett, Lee Nelson, 22896A. 
Fiebelkorn, John Albert, 22901A. 

Deen. Thomas Blackburn, 22906A. 

Penney, Francis Wood, 22919A. 
Nelson, Earle Edward, 22882A. 

<Smurro, William Edward, 22900A. 

X Lindberg. James Palmer, Jr., 22904A. 


.X Davis, Hubert Porter, 22926A. 


Coffee, Kenneth Harold, 22889A, 
X Weller, Burton Lee, 22881A. 
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Karma, Arthur, 22911A. 
Blanchard, Robert Glenn, 22925A. 
* Pinckney, Thomas Cotesworth, Jr., 22924A. 
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Overfelt, Clifford Durward, Jr., 25340A, 
X Haas. Raymond Otto, 2424 1A. 
Ables, William Arlie, Jr., 25675A. 
x Richardson, Toxie Wilton, Jr., 24242A. 
McIntyre, Walter Vincent, 24243A. 
X Williams, William Leonard, 24244A. 
Tribble, William David, 25341A. 
Freud, Sheldon Lee, 24245A. 
Gray, Pat B., 25676A. 
X Diedrich, Frederick John, Jr., 24246A. 
X Bell, Herbert Edwin, 22542A. 
Etter, Hal Guy, 24247A. 
X Long, Ralph Stewart, Jr., 24248A. 
Collins, Harry Richard, 25342A, 
Nore.—Dates of rank of all officers nomi- 
nated for promotion will be determined by 
the Secretary of the Air Force. 


In THE Navy 


Adm. Oscar C. Badger, United States Navy, 
retired, to be a vice admiral in the line of 
the Navy, pursuant to the provisions of title 
37, United States Code, sections 275, 276, and 
277. 

In THE MARINE CORPS 

Maj. Gen. Merwin H. Silverthorn, United 
States Marine Corps, to have the grade of 
lieutenant general on the retired list in the 
Marine Corps, effective from the date of his 
retirement. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 19 (legislative day of 
April 14), 1954: 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Thomas Potter Pike, of California, to be 
Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

Wilbur Marion Brucker, of Michigan, to be 
General Counsel of the Department of De- 
fense. 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 


Laurence Ballard Robbins, of Illinois, to 
be Administrator of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, 


In THE NAVY AND IN THE MARINE Corps 


The following-named midshipmen (Naval 
Academy) to be ensigns in the Navy: 


Snowden C. Ager Walter R. Beck 
Dwight M. Agnew, Jr. Archibald B. Beck- 
Robert J. Akens mann, Jr. 

Thomas L. Albee, Jr. James F. Bell 

Peter C. Alecxih Maurice R. Berdan 
Ramon C. Alvarado Robert L. Berg 
Arthur J. Ammerman Frank R. Berkhimer 
ClellN. Ammerman Robert D. Biederman 
Alfred P. Amoruso William Biggar 
Eugene G. Anderson Henry G. Billerbeck 
Falvie B. Anderson, Jr. Roland C. Bilyeu 
Jack R. Anderson Norman H. Bissel 
Joe K. Anderson Richard W. Blaes 
Joseph F. Anderson George T. Bole 
Walter S. Anderson Richard P. Bordone 
William P. Anderson John W. Boyd, Jr. 
Matthew E. Anglim, Frank A. Brame III 


Jr. Horace W. Brandon 
Theodore F. Ascher-John S. Brennan 
feld, Jr. Robert L. Brewin 


Augustus T. Ashton II Gordon A. Brill, Jr. 
James F. Austin Robert R. Briner 
James W. Austin Christopher H. Brown 
Robert C. Austin Robert C. Brown, Jr. 
William M. Bacon Robert H. Brown 
Thomas L. Baird Eugene P. Brummett 
Gaylord B. Ballard James I. Brunell 
Lawrence D. Ballow Robert C. Bunger 
Thomas V. Banfield II Lawrence Burkhardt 
Thomas A. Banta III 

Michael G. Basford Richard F. Burns 
Bradley A. Bassett Evenson M. Burtis 
John P. Bayne Melville R. Byington, 


Derald R. Beal Ir. 
John L. Beck Mark W. Byrd 


Jose C. Cabanillas II Elbert L. Fryberger, 


Hamlin A. Caldwell, 


Jr. 


Jr. 
Truman H. Fugate 


Roderick A. Cameron George M. Gans, Jr, 
Donald S. Campbell, Gerald I. Gard, Jr. 


Jr. 
John D. Campbell 
John L. Campbell 
Guy Cane 
William A. Cann 
Howard R. Canter 
James H. Carson, Jr, 


Gerald M. Carter, Jr. 


Theodore C. Casimes 
Ralph E. Chidley 


Bennett Gardner 
Jerry E. Garlitz 
Richard T. Gaskill 
Fred H. Gates II 
Donald H. Gehring 
Eugene L. Geronime 
Wiliam C. Gideon, Jr. 
Albert K. Glover, Jr. 
Harold A. Glovier, Jr. 
David L. Glunt, Jr. 


George E. Chisholm II Paul T. Gorman 


Athol W. Cliff, Jr. 


Basil F. Gray, Jr. 


Walter J. Coakley, Jr. William C. Gray, Jr. 


Leonard I. Cole, Jr. 


Terry S. Green III 


Irvin L. Coleman, Jr. William C. Greenlaw 


Byron H. Collier 


William E. Greer III 


Ferdinand I. Collins, Bernard R. Greisen 


Jr. 
William P. Colvin 
Lawrence S. Colwell 


Rodney D. Griffiths 
Paul M. Grover, Jr. 
James G. Grunwell 


Robert G. Conaughton Allan R. Gunion 


Thomas W. Conboy 
Robert B. Conklin 
Samuel R. Connor 
Edward C. Copeland 
Robert L. Cornell 
James P. Couillard 
Herbert C. Crane 
George H. Crawford 
John W. Crawford 
Roderick P. Crawford 
William T. Crawford 
William V. Cronin 
Philip W. Cronk 


Robert S. Haines 
Howard LeR. Hall 
John D. Halpine 
Louis H. Hamel III 
Elton E. Hankins 
Mark Z. Hanlon, Jr. 
Jerry L“ Hamilton 
Andrew L. Hamlin 
Paul F. Happersett 
William W. Hargrave, 
Jr. 
John Q. Hargrove III 
George T. Harper, Jr. 


William H. Croom, Jr. Richard R. Hartley 


Joseph D. Cummings 


Robert L. Hatfield 


Marshall E. Cunning- Darwin L. Hatheway 


ham 
Richard A. Currier 
Thomas L. Curry 
Robert L. Cutts 
Bernard F. Czaja 


Bart M. Dalla Mura, Jr. 


Richard J. Damico 
Jerry D. Dancer 
William D. Daniels 
Ralph G. Davis 


Edward H. Dawson, Jr. 


Norman A. Deam 
Herbert J. Dean 
Donald D. Deem 
John R. Delaney 
Maurice H. Desseyn 
Jamieson K. Deuel 
Leonard “M” Dickey 
Ricky W. Diehl 
Lewis E. Diley 

Jon C. Dilweg 
Philip C. Donovan 


John W. Havicon 
James C. Hay 
James V. Healy 
George F. Heinrich 


Robert M. 


Hemings, Jr. - 
Edward E. Henifin 
George M. Henson 
Oscar A. Herzer 
Irvine K. 

Heyward IV 
William C. 

Hicklin III 
John F. Higgins 
Leonard O. Hilder, Jr. 
William W. Hill 
David R. Hinkle 
Allen Hobbs, Jr. 
Walter B. Hocker 
Edward J. Hogan, Jr. 
Thomas W. Hogan, Jr. 
William G. Holland 


John E. Dougherty, Jr.Richard G. 


George W. Dozier, Jr. 


Carl C. Drenkard 
Julian A. Ducat 
Sylvester M. Dulke 
Gordon V. Dunn 
James A. Dunning 
Alan J. Dworsky 
Peter B. Easton 
Theodore M. Edson 
Ralph C. Elder 
Donal W. Elliott 
Frank B. Elsbree 
Fredric G. Fagan 
David E. Ferguson 
Kenneth A. Ferrer 
Peter B. Fiedler, Jr. 
William B. Fields 


Hollenbach 
William D. Holloman 
William C. Holman 
Henry C. Holt IV 
William F. Holtz 
Thomas J. Hooley 
Herbert A. Hope, Jr. 
John Horner, Jr. 
Charles L. Horowitz 
Thomas B. Hudgins 
Maurice W. Huffer 
William L. Huffman, 

Jr. 

Fred A. Hull 

Kenneth E. Hume 
Charles B. Hunter 
William J. Hunter 


Raymond McD. Filler- Jonathan S. Hurt 


up 
David A. Fitzwilliam 
Robert M. Flaherty 


Theodore Huttinger 
Blair Ireland 
Charles E. Jaco 


William B. Fletcher ITI David C. Jenkins 


Paul R, Foley 
Donald L. Forbes 
Clifton G. Foster, Jr. 
Scott R. Foster 
Walter B. Frick 


Joseph T. Jennings 


Robert J. Jermstad, 


Jr. 
Arthur D. Jesser 
Eugene T. Johnston 
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Fox H. Johnston 
James V. Jolliff 
Carroll S. Jones 
John P. Jones, Jr. 
Robert F. Jones, Jr. 
Stephen W. Jordan 
John G. Juergens 
John D. Keating 
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Robert W. Montross 
Joe Mook 

Robert E. Moore III 
Thomas W. Moore 
Charles H. Morris 
Edward H. Mortimer 

III 
Donald A. Morton 


Edward S. Kellogg III Francis S. Mudgett 
Richmond K. Kelly, Jr. Richard G. Murphy 


Lawrence R. Kilty 
Richard B. King 


Thomas F. Murray 
Richard C. Myers 


Frederic H. M. Kinley Harold A. Nagel, Jr. 


Leo D. Kinney 
Frederick J. Kirby 
George F. Knotts 
James G. Kohoutek 


Owen W. Nash 

William C. Neel 
Floyd G. Nelson 
John E. Newton 


Frederick J. a cae H. Nicholls, 


gen 


Zygmont J. Kowalskey, Louis C. Niederlander, 


Jr. 
Chris Krahn 
Wiliam J. Kratt 
Edwin G. Krikorian 
David S. Kruger 


Waiter O. Nix 

William E. Oberholtzer 
III 

John T. O'Brien 


Jerold L. Krumwiede William J. Oldmixon 


Ronald J. Kurth 
Walker W. Lambert 
James F. Lamore 
Elwood W. Land, Jr. 
William J. Lane 
Roy G. Langrind 
Thomas J. Lawson 
Charles W. Learned, 
Jr. 
Richard Leslie 
David E. Lewis 
Ernest W. Lietzan, Jr. 
John G. Link 


Charles F. Olsen 
Jerome J. Olsen 
Robert M. Olsen 
Richard L. Olson 
Robert J. O'Malia 
Walter A. Orsik 
Leo A. Orsino 
Edward R. Oscarson 
Richard G. Padberg 
Eugene H. Parker 
Richard E. Parks 
Matthew F. Pasztala- 
niec 


Philip N. Livingstone Julian C. Patrick 


Charles L. Long 
Waldon E. Lord 
Donald E. Loring 
William R. Lutz 
John F. Lyding 
Donald M. Lynne 
Philip Lyons 


Lee R. Patterson 
Raymond F. Pavia 
William K. Peery 
David J. Perault 
Jack C. Perkins 
Mell A. Peterson, Jr. 
Paul A. Petzrick 


Burnham C. Mecaf- Charles P. Pfarrer, Jr. 


free, Jr. 
Robert T. McCaffrey 


Marvin LeR. Philpot 
Dallas Pickard, Jr. 


Francis J. McCarthy, Robert K. Pierce 


Jr. 
Gerald D. McCarthy 
Parker W. McClellan 


James B. Pitman, Jr. 
Eugene T. Polini, Jr. 
Harold I. Pollack 


Benjamin D. McCub- Charles E. Pollard, Jr. 


bins, Jr. 
Ronald F. McDevitt 
Guy A. McElroy 
James F. McGill 
Robert J. McGurk 


Robert W. Polsin 
Charles P. Poreda 
George W. Post 
George E. Prochaska 
Rudolph J. Prosser 


George R. McKee, Jr. Thomas J. Pruitt 
James A. McKenzie II Walter J. Quinn 


Kent A. McKnight 
Stephen P. McNally 
Patrick “J” 
Nenny 
Robert E. Mack 
Raymond R. Maestri 
James G. Mahorner 
John T. Marshall, Jr. 
John T. Marshall, Jr. 
Edward H. Martin 
Robert T. Martin 
Carl L. Master, Jr. 
Kleber S. Masterson, 
Jr. 
Robert L. Merritt 
Marshall R. Messinger 
Donald J. Meyer 
John R. Michaels 
Ralph A. Millar, Jr. 
Thomas H. Millen 
Charles H. Miller III 
Raleigh B. Miller, Jr. 
Russell C. Miller 
William C. Miller 
Donald F. Mitchell 
Arthur S. Mobley 
Louis F. Moebus 
Kenneth Montgomery 
William J. Montgom- 


ery 


Thomas A. Quirk, Jr. 
John D. Raiford 


S. Mc-Steve LaC. Ramos 


James R. 
Albert D. Raper 
David R. Raunig 
Richard R. Read 
John R. Reardon 
vi L. Reasonover, 
r. 
John A. Reid 
Wilson G. Reid 
John E. Reisinger 
Charles E. Reiss 
Robert J. Rennell 
James V. Reynolds 
William J. Richter, Jr. 
Aror O. Riendeau, 
r. 
John E. Riester 
Robert F. Rigling 
* R. Robertson, 
r. 
George R. Robey, Jr. 
William N. Robinson 
William P. Rodriguez 
Thomas D. Rogers 
Robert B. Rogers 
Howard G. Romaine 
Charles C. Rose, Jr. 
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Rufus E. Rose, Jr. 
Charles K. Rourke 
Kenneth W. Ruggles 


Charles F. Rutherford, 


Jr. 
Ernest J. Sabol, Jr. 
Wiley M. Sanders 
Doral R. Sandlin 
Norman M. Sassi 
Robert E. Schlenzig 
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Arthur C. Taylor 
Timothy C. Taylor 
Robert H. Thalman 
John F. Tate 

Edgar R. Terry 
Richard L. Thompson 
Nils R. Thunman 
Herbert E. Tibbetts 
Albin A. Tisdale 
Robert G. Tolg, Jr. 


Robert D. Schoeckert Paul E. Treagy, Jr. 
Peter van R. Schoeffel Herbert D. Trenham 
Charles D. Schoonover George A. Trevors 


Richard P. Schroats 
Lawrence A. Scott 
Robert W. Scott 
James A. Seabloom 
John M. Seacord 
Thomas U. 
Seigenthaler 
John W. Sellers 
Ralph M. Sesler 
John J. Shanaghan 
Edward R. Shannon 
Walter B. Shaw, Jr. 
Oliver V. Shearer, Jr. 
Robert K. Sheehan 
Robert G. Shields 
Paul Shimek, Jr. 
Clark W. Shorey 
Lawrence A. 
Shumaker 


Edwin A. Shuman III Howard B. 


Dennis R. Trone 
Ralph A. Turner, Jr. 
Donald M. Ulmer 
Charles H. Ulrich 
Alton L. Van Ausdal 
Alexander A. 
Varbedian, Jr. 
Evan J. Vaughan, Jr. 
John L. Vaughan, Jr. 
Van L. Vierbicky 
Victor P. Viglino 
Peter J. Vogelberger, 
Jr. 
Bill R. Walker 
Dallas L. Wallace 
Don Walsh 
Harvey T. Walsh, Jr. 
Joseph A. Walsh, Jr. 
David P. Watkins 
Watkins, 


Thomas U. Sisson, Jr. Jr. 


Paul Skarlatos 
Francis A. Slattery 
Paul S. Slawson 
Robert L. Smidt 
William W. Smila 
Allen Smith III 
David G. Smith 
Irvin LeR. Smith 
Leighton D. Smith 
Lloyd H. Snider 


Thomas C. Watson, Jr. 
Thomas P. Watson 
Robert “M” Watson 
Haven N. Webb 

John E. Wells 

Peter M. Wells 
Maurice H. Werness 
Denton W. West 
Charles G. Wheeler 
Donald J. White 


Edward C. Snyder, Jr. William A. White 
Richard C. SoderholmJames B. Whitehead 


Mitchel S. Soltys 
Curtis A. Sorenson 
John Van D. 
Southworth, Jr. 
Ernest A. Stamm 
Charles E. Steel 
Francis X. Steele 
James C. Steele 


Roy R. Wight 

John B. Wildman 
James F. Wiley 
Eugene N. Wilfert 
Donald McK. Wilford 
Joseph B. Williams 
James S. Willis, Jr. 
Robert R. Wilmer 


Frederick C. Stelter III Robert D. Wilson 
Morris H. Stephenson, Hal D. Wood 


Jr. 


Fred L. Wood 


Edward G. Stevens, Jr.Leon G. Wood, Jr. 


Donald W. Stevenson 
William R. Stickling 
Michael J. Stoffel 
Bernard F. Storck 
John Strachan 

Paul D. Stroop, Jr. 


Noel T. Wood 
Bruce J. Wooden 
John L. Woodward 
James R. Wright 
Peter B. Wyckoff 
Luther D. Yarger 


Terence B. Sutherland Harold L. Young 


Harry J. Sweet 
Anton R. Switzer 


Paul F. Young 
Joseph J. Zable 


Kenneth B. Wilson George V. Zeberlein, 
William J. Yeager Jr. 


The following-named midshipmen (Naval 
Academy) to be second lieutenants in the 
Marine Corps: 


Richard J. Alger 
Joseph N. Allen III 
Louis W. Alter, Jr. 
Kenneth J. Ball 
Barry N. Bittner 
Donald P. Bowen 
Raymond G. Burke 
John J. Cale. Jr. 
Richard H. Childress 
Anthony R. Correnti 
Clyde D. Dean 
Richard L. Dennis 


Robert R. Marshall 
Frederick A. Mathews 
Stanley . Michael, Jr. 
Robert L. Moon 
William E. Morgan 
Bryce A. Mutch, Jr. 
Robert C. Oakes 
James L. Owens 
Ronald A. Pavey 
David L. Pease 

James Pepperdine 
Karl E. Peterson, Jr. 
Frank J. Dorsey Charles L. Phillips 
George F. Ebbitt, Jr. James A. Prestridge, 
Stephen S. Eisenhauer Jr. 

George J. Ertlmeier Frederick E. Pyeatt III 
Ernest E. Evans, Jr. Richard Raymond III 
John W. Everett Andrew J. Reynolds 
James R. Forte John H. Rodgers, Jr. 
Frederick J. Franco, Richard D. Runyan 


Jr. Glen Sanford 
Phillip B. Friedrichs Davis Sayes 
Donald M. Fullam William Scullion, Jr. 
Robert E. Gibson Jay G. Sellers 


Edward C. Goodman, Harold E. Shore, Jr. 


Jr. Alois A. Slepicka 
Vincent P. Hart, Jr. William G. Soden 
David L. Hess Edward C. Tipshus 


Charles M. Isbell 

John P. Koonce Earl F. Whipple, Jr. 

John J. Law, Jr. Russell O. Williams 

Kenneth M. McJun- Fitz W. McM. Wood- 
kin, Jr. row, Jr. 

William E. McKinstry Peter Yadlowsky 


The following-named (AROTC) to be sec- 
ond lieutenants in the Marine Corps, subject 
to qualification therefor as provided by law: 


Grafton D. Addison, Arthur D. Levin 

Jr. Peter H. Lyons 
William W. Berry Bruce M. MacLaren 
James W. Bramlet Francis N. Millett, Jr. 
Richard H. Casey Robert L. Modjeski 
Walter J. Decota James S. Morris, Jr. 
John A. Dickerson John F. Mowbray 
Hugh L. Dougherty, Robert E. Price 

Jr George W. Ralph 
George A. Ramer 
John J. Salesses 
William P. Schub- 

mehl 
Robert R. Shuman 
Joseph A. Siler 
Jerry L. Sizelove 
Robert W. Wentz, Jr. 


Thomas C. Wells 


Louis C. Drake 

John L. Fischer 

Edmund G. Garbee, 
Jr. 

Harold G. Golla, Jr. 

Harold H. Hill 

Paul R. Kneuer 

Myron S. Kops 

John K. B. LeDeaux 


The following-named to be ensigns (Avia- 
tion) in the Navy, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 


William DeHart Eugene P. Kinney 
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David A“ Phoenix 
Carroll R. Price 
Joseph R. Priestley 
Lawrence F. Ribble 
Alan H. Rice 

Daniel W. Roderick 
Silvano F. Sandoval 
Gilbert E. Schmidt 
Iven J. Maddox Thomas D. Shearer 
Earl P. McBride Robert L. Shuey 
William L. McNamara George W. Tracy III 
Arthur W. Melton Luther C. Tucker 
Byron O. Moore Charles Walker 
William B. Moye, Jr. William P. Welborn 
“R” “F” Musgrave Gustay R. Weston 
Charles LaR. Noblit James E. Whitaker 
Richard C. Perfetti Charles E. White 
Alfred A. Peterson Ronel J. D. Williams 
Joseph H. Pettigrew 


The following-named to be ensigns in the 
Supply Corps of the Navy, subject to quali- 
fication therefor as provided by law: 


Jack M. Cornelius Howard “T” Ross, Jr. 
Jimmie S. Delleney Bill M. Velotas 

John C. Klaren Walter L. Williams 
Richard N. Knop Paul Wohl 

Luther W. Peek Robert H. Young 


The following-named women to be ensigns 
in the Navy, subject to qualification therefor 
as provided by law: 

Marjorie N. Clarke 

Joan G. Mackie 


Albert D. Nelson, Jr. (Naval Reserve officer) 
to be a lieutenant in the Medical Corps in 
the Navy, subject to qualification therefor 
as provided by law. 


The following-named officers to be second 
lieutenants in the Marine Corps, subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law: 


Doyle R. Ballard Rodney H. Ledet 
Forest C. Beaty, Jr. Emanuel J. Macchia 
Roy L. Belli Paul M. MacDonald 
Charles H. Black Jack A. Manhke 
William E. Block Joseph R. Marosek 
Edward R. Brog Arthur H. Miller 
Judson C. Bump Clarence B. Miller, Jr. 
William G. Carson, Jr. James F. Milligan 
Robert P. Charles Michael P. Murray, Jr. 
James G. Collier John D. Muzdakis 
Goodwin Cooke Joseph G. O'Brien 
George J. Coughlin John T. O’Connell 
Talmage R. Cowan Robert G. Prebihalo 
Claude M. Daniels Richard M. Raia 
John P. Delaney Edwin J. Richardson, 
Chester P. Dereng Jr. 
William C. Dobson Joseph W. Rodgers, Jr. 
Joseph G. Doser John F. Rubia 
Edward R. Duda John Q. Ryan 
John A. Durham Donald A. Schaefer 
James R. Eddy Donald F. Selby 
George M. Edmondson,Joe W. Shirley 

Jr. Robert T. Simpson 
Raymond W. Edwards Thomas H. Simpson 


Joseph A. Jurkowski 
Joseph R. Kabelka 
Robert G. Kavanagh 
Wayne Keele, Jr. 
Clyde R. Keith 
Arlington N. Kline 
Robert K. Lehto 
Jesse W. Lewis, Jr. 


Edward H. Tandy, Jr. Richard M. Zook 

The following-named midshipmen (Naval 
Academy) to be ensigns in the Supply Corps 
in the Navy: 
Richard A. Anderson W. Pinkney Jones 
Steven J. Barczewski Leonard D. McCarthy 


Charles W. Bartholo- Bruce D. McCurdy 


mew 
William E. Burr 
Austin L. Byers 


Stanley P. Michna 
James W. Moore 
Frank R. Nolan 


Charles B. Chapman Chester R. Oberg 


III 
Kelsey D. Chase, Jr. 


Lester E. Ostrom 
Elias A. Parent, Jr. 


Shelby VanN. T. Clark Kenneth A. Peterson 


Joseph A. Derrico 
Paul A. Dollard 
Dean W. Ervin 
Theodore V. Fekula 
Niel P. Ferraro 
Otto J. Fuka, Jr. 
Philip G. Graessle 
Robert A. Hall 
John A. Harvilla 
Alvin E. Hochmuth, 
Jr. 


Waiter T. Richards 
William H. Schulden 
Maynard K. Shipley 
Jay R. Smith, Jr. 
George E. Swenson 
James F. Topping 
John E. Wagner 


Edward K. Walker, Jr. 

Chester E. Weymouth, 
Jr. 

Jack A. White 


John R. Emerson 
John W. Greenlee 
William O. Jones 


Frank LeR. Moody 
Thomas E. Quillin 


The following-named to be ensigns in the 
Navy, subject to qualifications therefor as 


provided by law: 


Aubrey E. Ables 
William A. Aumick 
Paul P. Bascom 
James R. Bauman 
Donald C. Bennett 
Michael E. Boylson 
John F. Campbell 
Dudley S. Chambers 
Donald A. Cheney 
Stephen Cleaver 
Raymond P. Coe 
John P. Cryer 
Willie E. Cumbie, Jr. 
John D. Cundieff 
Ramsey L. Davis, Jr. 
John W. DeLoach 
Robert G. Doney 
Maxley W. Drumhel- 
ler 


George W. Ducharme 
Alvan N. Dunn 
William E. Evrard 
James W. Faddis 
James G. Farrell 
Michael J. Fitzgerald 
James P. Forsyth 
Frank R. Friddle, Jr. 
Edwin F. Gatlin 
Elvin G. Gluba 

Arva F. Gordon 
James C. Hayes, Jr. 
James D. Hendry 
Roy M. Hollingworth 
Morris L. Humphrey 
Robert C. Ike 

David E. Johnson 
Francis A. Joiner 
Ernest F. Jones, Jr. 


John J. Flynn 

Karl J. Fontenot, Jr. 
John A. Forderhase 
Edward P. Freeman 
Gordon W. Hardy 
Charles F. Harris 


Bobby N. Smith 
Theodore O. Snyder 
Stanley L. Stanford 
John R. Stanley 
Alexander W. Stevens 
Daniel C. Stewart 


Robert A. Hodgins 
Richard H. Holt 


John E. Hutton, Jr. 
Clayton Joyce 
Billy J. Keller 
Bobby T. Ladd 
Lester D. Lane, Jr. 
Richard H. Lang 


The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to be second lieutenants in the 
Marine Corps, subject to qualification there- 
for as provided by law: 

James Moriarty, Jr. 

Arthur B. Thompson, Jr. 


John W. P. Robertson to be a second lieu- 
tenant in the Marine Corps in accordance 
with the provisions of Public Law 347, 79th 
Congress, as amended (34 U. S. C. 15). 


William K. Stuckey 

Donald T. Tafjen 

Hinton L. Tayloe 

Robert B. Treat, Jr. 

William J. Wagues- 
pack III 

Donald Wojcik 
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1954 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, APRIL 20, 1954 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 14, 
1954) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, we thank Thee for 
the new day bathed in the glory of April 
sunlight; for the dawn orchestra of 
birds’ songs; for the fragrance and tint 
of the tiniest flower; for the mystic 
beauty of lights and shadows weaving 
patterns of splendor across the verdant 
fields and templed hills. Through it all, 
and in the laughter and tears of our fel- 
low pilgrims, and in the whispers of our 
own souls, tune our hearts to hear Thy 
voice, for we know that no one of us 
liveth to himself. Deliver us from the 
folly of coming to Thee with empty 
words, burdened with no agony of de- 
sire or of determination. So gird the 
lives of Thy servants here, in the minis- 
try of public affairs, that they may make 
decisions greatly, walk on the high levels 
of noble purposes, and, with kindling 
sympathies as wide as human need, in 
all things may quit themselves like men 
in these days that will mold the future. 
In the Redeemer’s blessed name, Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNoWLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
April 19, 1954, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries, 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. KNOwWLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Juvenile Delinquency of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary was authorized to 
meet tomorrow and Thursday during the 
session of the Senate. 

On request of Mr. CAPEHART, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Banking and Currency was authorized to 
meet this afternoon during the session of 
the Senate. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, as the 
ranking member of the investigations 
subcommittee, I ask unanimous consent 
that during the remainder of the day the 
subcommittee and the Committee on 
Government Operations be permitted to 
sit during the session of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that immediately 
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following the quorum call there may be 
the customary morning hour for the 
transaction of routine business, under 
the usual 2-minute limitation on 
speeches, before the Senate proceeds un- 
der the unanimous-consent agreement. 
Since it will not affect the time of either 
side on the pending question, I am sure 
there will be no objection to the request. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Bricker Hayden Murray 
Bridges Holland Neely 
Carlson Humphrey Payne 
Cordon Johnson, Tex. Purtell 
Daniel Johnston, S.C. Russell 
Ferguson Knowland Schoeppel 
Flanders Kuchel Thye 
Gillette Langer Upton 
Gore Lehman Young 
Green Martin 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BUTLER], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER], the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. McCartuy], and the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
HENDRICKSON] is absent on official busi- 
ness. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Georgia IMr. 
GEORGE] is necessarily absent. 

The Senators from North Carolina 
(Mr. Hoey and Mr. Lennon], the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr, KENNEDY], 
the Senators from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR 
and Mr. Monroney], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MansFietp], and the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] 
are absent on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is not present. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. 
ANDERSON, Mr. Barrett, Mr. BEALL, Mr. 
BENNETT, Mr. Burke, Mr. BusH, Mr. 
Butter of Nebraska, Mr. BYRD, Mr. CAPE- 
HART, Mr. Case, Mr. CLEMENTS, Mr. 
Cooper, Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. Douctas, Mr. 
Durr, Mr. DworsHak, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. 
ELLENDER, Mr. FREAR, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. 
HENNINGS, Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. HILL, 
Mr. Hunt, Mr. JACKSON, Mr. JENNER, Mr. 
JOHNSON of Colorado, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. 
KILGORE, Mr. Macnuson, Mr. MALONE, 
Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. McCarran, Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN, Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. MoRsE, Mr. 
Mouwnopt, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. POTTER, Mr. 
ROBERTSON, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. 
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SMATHERS, Mrs. SMITH of Maine, Mr. 
STENNIS, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. WATKINS, 
Mr. WELKER, Mr. WILEy, and Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is present. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following communi- 
cations and letters, which were referred 
as indicated: 


PROPOSED INCREASE IN LIMITATION AND PRO- 
POSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION, SMALL 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION (S. Doc. No. 115) 
A communication from the President of 

the United States, transmitting a proposed 
increase in a limitation and a proposed 
supplemental appropriation for the Small 
Business Administration, in the amount of 
$50,000,000, for the fiscal year 1955, in the 
form of amendments to the budget for said 
fiscal year (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION, VET- 
ERANS’ ADMINISTRATION (S. Doc. No. 114) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1955 in the amount of $7,500,000, for 
the Veterans’ Administration, in the form of 
an amendment to the budget for said fiscal 
year (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION, DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA (S. Doc. No. 116) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1954, in the amount of $8,000, for the 
District of Columbia (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF OFFICER PERSONNEL ACT OF 
1947 

A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 
to provide for the retirement of certain of- 
ficers of the Regular Army and the Regular 
Air Force at age 60, and for other purposes 


(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


PROPOSED TRANSFER BY Navy DEPARTMENT OF 
AIRCRAFT RESCUE BOAT ro CITY OF WAUKE- 
GAN, ILL. 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Navy, reporting, pursuant to law, that the 
city of Waukegan, Ill, had requested the 
Navy Department to transfer one 36-foot 
aircraft rescue boat, to be used for local 
rescue, beach, and harbor patrol; to the 
Committee on Armed Services, 


REPEAL or Act To Limir DATE or FILING 
CLAIMS FOR RETAINER Pay 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to repeal the act of January 19, 1929 
(c. 86, 45 Stat. 1090), entitled “An act to 
limit the date of filing claims for retainer 
pay” (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Armed Services, 

AMENDMENT OF SECTIONS 23A AND 24A oF 

FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend sections 23A and 24A of 
the Federal Reserve Act (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 
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SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


Two letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of orders suspending deportation 
of certain aliens, together with a statement 
of the facts and pertinent provisions of law 
as to each alien, and the reasons for order- 
ing such suspension (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PERMANENT ADJUSTMENT OF STATUS OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
two additional names of aliens which should 
be added to the list of aliens whose status 
is to be permanently adjusted, transmitted 
to the Senate on February 24, 1954 (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

REPORT OF FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman, Federal Trade 
Commission, Washington, D. C., transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report of that Com- 
mission, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1953 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF 
TEXAS LEGISLATURE 


Mr. DANIEL presented a concurrent 
resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Texas, which was ordered to lie on 
the table, and, under the rule, ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 1 


Whereas on April 19, 1920, the United States 
Supreme Court, in Missouri v. Holland (252 
U. S. 416), held that notwithstanding the 
10th amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, a treaty with a foreign power, 
implemented by an act of Congress subse- 
quently passed for that purpose, authorized 
the Government of the United States to con- 
trol and regulate matters which otherwise 
would be subject to regulation by the States 
alone; and 

Whereas in its opinion in that case (two 
distinguished Justices dissenting) it was 
said: 

“Acts of Congress are the supreme law of 
the land only when made in pursuance of the 
Constitution, while treaties are declared to 
be so when made under the authority of the 
United States. It is open to question whether 
the authority of the United States means 
more than the formal acts prescribed to 
make the convention * * * there may be 
matters of the sharpest exigency for the na- 
tional well-being that an act of Congress 
could not deal with, but that a treaty fol- 
lowed by such an act could. * * * The 
treaty in question does not contravene any 
prohibitory words to be found in the Con- 
stitution. The only question is whether it 
is forbidden by some invisible radiation from 
the general terms of the 10th amendment, 

* * + * * 

“We cannot put the case of the State upon 
higher ground than * * * that, but for the 
treaty, the State would be free to regulate 
this subject itself. 

* * * * * 

“No doubt the great body of private rela- 
tions usually falls within the control of the 
State, but a treaty may override its power.” 

On these grounds, it was decided that the 
treaty and statute must be upheld; and 

Whereas the same Court, on February 2, 
1942, in the case of United States v. Pink 
(315 U. S. 203), with 2 Justices dissenting 
and 2 others not participating, held that 
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an executive agreement, made by the Presi- 
dent with a foreign power, but not ratified 
or concurred in by the Senate (as required 
in case of a treaty by article II of the Con- 
stitution), has the same dignity as a treaty 
made by the President and ratified by the 
Senate. In consequence, the Court decided 
that the insurance laws of the State of New 
York, made for the protection of policy- 
holders and other creditors, were invalidated 
by the act of the President alone; and 

Whereas in addition to the treaty and 
executive agreement referred to in the deci- 
sions above mentioned, many others have 
been made, and still more are proposed, or are 
in preparation, the effects of which, if made, 
upon the rights and powers of the States, 
and the rights of the people, would be dis- 
astrous. For examples, reference is made to 
the Atlantic Charter agreement of 1941; those 
made at the Cairo and Teheran Conferences 
in 1943, and at Yalta and Potsdam in 1945, 
all of which were made by the President 
alone without submission to or ratification 
by the Senate; also the Potato executive 
agreement of November 23, 1948, likewise un- 
submitted and unratified, but which the 
United States is now attempting to enforce 
through the Supreme Court notwithstand- 
ing it was held invalid by the Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fourth Circuit (United States v. 
Capps, Inc. (204 Fed. 2d 655)) and by the 
trial court (100 Fed. Supp. 30), partly because 
it constituted a clear violation of a valid 
act of Congress. Reference is also made to 
the efforts of our State Department (partly 
successful) to bypass or nullify, by executive 
agreements, the will of Congress expressed 
in the stockpiling acts, relating to strategic 
materials. To the extent of their success, 
such agreements might make it necessary 
for this country, in the event of war, to de- 
pend upon supplies wholly inaccessible ex- 
cept by the use of long sealanes. Reference 
is made, further, to the Warsaw Convention, 
ratified by the Senate in 1928, whereby the 
right of recovery of an airline passenger 
holding an international ticket is limited, 
even where a crash occurs in this country, to 
about $8,500; and to the Pandora’s box of 
proposed treaties and covenants (including 
the Human Rights and Genocide covenants) 
prepared or preparing in the mills of the 
United Nations, under some of which a citi- 
zen of this country might be haled before 
and tried and convicted by a foreign court, 
without a jury, for expressing his opinion 
or practicing his religion in this country. 
Finally, reference is made to the fact that 
at least one of our congressional committees 
has been refused full information as to all 
of this Nation's unfulfilled commitments un- 
der executive agreements on the ground of 
national security; and 

Whereas to rescue the rights and powers 
of the States from such Federal encroach- 
ments, and to protect the people in the 
enjoyment of their constitutional rights and 
liberties, the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in 1953 reported out favorably Senate 
Joint Resolution No. 1, introduced by Sen- 
ator JOHN W. Bricker, of Ohio, and many 
other Senators, including the Honorable 
PRICE DANIEL, but no favorable or satisfactory 
action has so far been taken thereon; and 

Whereas it is evident that under the deci- 
sions, treaties, and agreements mentioned 
above the rights and powers of the sovereign 
States and the constitutional rights and lib- 
erties of the people of the United States have 
already been violated and are in great danger 
of further encroachment and possible de- 
struction by unwarranted and injudicious 
exercise of the so-called treatymaking 
power; and that this danger is enhanced 
by the multitude of treaties, conventions, 
and international compacts and agreements 
which have been and probably will be pro- 
posed by the United Nations and other in- 
ternational associations: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Teras (the House of Representatives con- 
curring): 

Secrion 1. That the Legislature of the 
State of Texas hereby petitions the Congress 
of the United States that during its present 
session it submit to the States for ratifica- 
tion a proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States for the purpose ‘of 
limiting the treatymaking power so that, if 
ratified by the States (1) no provision of a 
treaty or other international compact or 
agreement which conflicts with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States shall have any force 
or effect; (2) no international compact or 
agreement which has not been concurred in 
by the Senate, as provided in article II of 
the Constitution, shall be, or have the dignity 
or legal effect of, a treaty under article VI 
of the Constitution; (3) no treaty or other 
international compact or agreement shall be 
effective as internal law within the United 
States except to the extent it may be 
made so by an act of Congress enacted to 
enforce or implement the same; (4) no 
treaty shall be concurred in by the Senate 
except by the affirmative vote of two-thirds 
of a quorum of the Senate, on which the yeas 
and nays shall be entered on the Journal; 
and (5) the Constitution shall not be in 
any way or to any extent altered or amended 
except by one of the methods provided in 
article V thereof. 

Sec. 2. Promptly after the passage of this 
resolution the secretary of the senate shall 
transmit a certified copy of this resolution 
to each of the following: 

(a) The Vice President and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States; and 

(b) The members of the Texas delegation 
in the Congress of the United States. 

Ben RAMSEY, 

President of the Senate. 

REUBEN E. SENTERFITT, 
Speaker of the House. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BRIDGES, from the Committee on 
Appropriations: 

H. R. 8481. A bill making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1954, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 1216). 

By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

S. 1301. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Lucy Yarlott Othermedicine; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1217); 

S. 2670. A bill to provide for the termina- 
tion of Federal supervision over the property 
of certain tribes, bands, and colonies of In- 
dians in the State of Utah and the indi- 
vidual members thereof, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendments (Rept. No. 1218); 
and 

S. 2742. A bill to amend the act of August 
21, 1951, relating to certain payments out 
of Ute Indian tribal funds; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1219). 


AMENDMENT OF RECREATION ACT, 
1926—-ADDITIONAL AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, reported additional amendments 
to the bill (H. R. 1815) to amend the 
Recreation Act of June 14, 1926, to in- 
clude other public purposes and to per- 
mit nonprofit organizations to lease 
public lands for certain purposes, which 
were ordered to be printed. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 3326. A bill for the relief of P. H. Me- 

Connell; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 3327. A bill for the relief of Rev. Lor- 
enzo Rodriguez Blanco and Rev. Alejandro 
Negredo Lazaro; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

S. 3328. A bill for the relief of Ermanna 

Leeb; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CASE (by request): 

S. 3329. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act of 
1953 to correct certain inequities; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

S. 3330. A bill for the relief of Shafick E. 

Alfi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. UPTON: 

S. 3331. A bill to amend section 117 (J) (1) 
of the Internal Revenue Code to include as 
property used in the trade or business poul- 
try held for breeding purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


CONSTRUCTION OF HIGHWAYS— 
CORRECTION IN ENROLLMENT OF 
BILL 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I submit a 
concurrent resolution for the purpose of 
correcting the spelling of one word in 
the Federal-aid highway bill which was 
recently passed. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—this is a resolution to change 
the word “than” to “then.” I have dis- 
cussed the question with the minority 
leader. It is purely a typographical 
error which should be corrected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as I understand, the resolution is 
for the purpose of correcting a typo- 
graphical error. 

Mr. CASE. That is correct. The bill 
referred to funds then appropriated,” 
but the printer made it read “than 
appropriated.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have no 
objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the con- 
current resolution? 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 78) was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That in the enroll- 
ment of the bill (H. R. 8127) to amend and 
supplement the Federal-Aid Road Act ap- 
proved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as 
amended and supplemented, to authorize 
appropriations for continuing the construc- 
tion of highways, and for other purposes, 
the Clerk of the House is authorized and 
directed to make the following correction: 

In section 22 (a) of the bill in the last 


sentence, strike out the word “than” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “then.” 
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INITIATION OF STEPS TO BRING BE- 
FORE UNITED NATIONS THE 
THREAT TO PEACE CAUSED BY 
INDOCHINA WAR 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit for appropriate reference a resolu- 
tion which, if adopted, will constitute 
a request by the United States Senate 
that the President “promptly initiate 
steps to bring before the United Nations 
the threat to international peace and se- 
curity arising from the war in the Asso- 
ciated States of Indochina” and that he 
also take such further steps as are 
proper to bring into action the provisions 
of chapter VII of the United Nations 
Charter, which relates to threats to the 
peace, breaches of the peace, and acts of 
aggression. 

Mr. President, it is astonishing, it is 
almost beyond belief, that in all the 
discussions and debate, in all the public 
statements and appearances before com- 
mittees of Congress by high Government 
officials, relative to the war in Indochina, 
there has not been any but the most in- 
direct and cursory mention of the United 
Nations; there has not been any reported 
consideration of the role of the United 
Nations with respect to this threat to 
world peace; there has not been any in- 
dication of any intention to make use 
of the machinery of the United Na- 
tions to restore and maintain interna- 
tional peace and security in Indochina. 
This is the most extraordinary and inex- 
plicable omission I have seen in years. 

The first purpose of the United Na- 
tions, as set forth in article 1 of the 
charter, is “to maintain international 
peace and security, and to that end: to 
take effective collective measures for the 
prevention and removal of threats to the 
peace, and for the suppression of acts of 
aggression or other breaches of the 
peace,” and so forth. 

Article 2 of the charter prescribes the 
seven principles which the members of 
the United Nations are to follow, the 
second of which reads: 

All members, in order to insure to all of 
them the rights and benefits resulting from 
membership, shall fulfill in good faith the 
obligations assumed by them in accordance 
with the present charter. 


The seventh principle under article 2 
is of particular significance in relation 
to the Indochina crisis. Its first clause 
reads: 

Nothing contained in the present charter 
shall authorize the United Nations to inter- 
vene in matters which are essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of any state or 
shall require the members to submit such 
matters to settlement under the present 
charter. 


I call the Senate’s attention, however, 
to the second clause, which reads: 

But this principle shall not prejudice the 
application of enforcement measures under 
chapter VII. 


Chapter VII, of course, governs action 
by the United Nations with respect to 
threats to the peace, breaches of the 
peace, and acts of aggression.” 

Mr. President, if the war in Indochina 
at one time was a matter essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of any 
state,” that time has long since passed. 
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If the war in Indochina at one time did 
not constitute a threat to international 
peace and security, that time has also 
long since passed. 

The war in Indochina has become the 
most critical threat to international 
peace and security now facing the na- 
tions of the world. Its development, in- 
tensification, and prolongation have 
made it the matter of the deepest con- 
cern for the governments of all the 
major, and most of the lesser, powers on 
earth. 

I need not detail here the manifold 
evidence of the international character 
of this war or of the worldwide concern 
over the threat it constitutes to peace; 
this evidence has been available to every 
newspaper reader every day for months. 

This war will ultimately have to come 
before the United Nations. I propose, in 
the resolution, that the United States 
take the initiative in bringing it before 
the United Nations. I propose that the 
United States do this in conformance 
with its own obligations under the 
charter, in recognition of the interna- 
tional facts of life, and so that our Nation 
will stand before the world as the cham- 
pion of both peace and freedom, having 
demonstrated its willingness to exhaust 
every possible avenue of peaceful settle- 
ment and to make use of all proper meas- 
ures to restore international peace and 
security in Indochina. 

As I indicated in my remarks in this 
body on April 5, I believe the Communist 
regime of China must be called before 
the bar of world opinion at the United 
Nations and charged with threatening 
the peace, breaching the peace, and com- 
mitting acts of aggression. Let the Com- 
munists try to defend themselves against 
this charge, and let world opinion judge 
who is responsible for this latest attempt 
to expand Communist dominion. 

Mr. President, the Vice President of 
the United States has been quoted as 
saying American troops may ultimately 
have to be sent to Indochina. I do not 
intend to discuss that question today. 
But I will say, Mr. President, if that black 
day should ever arrive, let it have been 
established beyond peradventure of a 
doubt that the United States was obliged 
to resort to this final, tragic step only 
after every other possible means of re- 
storing peace and suppressing aggression 
had been exhausted. If, God forbid, our 
Government is finally led to take this 
step, let it do so for the right reasons, 
in the right way, and for the right 
objectives. 

The only right reason would be to meet 
an aggression that could be met in no 
other way. The only right way would be 
through the established machinery of the 
United Nations. And the only right ob- 
jectives would be to restore and maintain 
peace and security, and to guarantee to 
the peoples of Indochina and of south- 
east Asia their right to work out their 
destiny in freedom and independence, 
secure from the threat of totalitarian 
conquest from within or without. 

The resolution (S. Res. 232), submitted 
by Mr. GILLETTE, was referred to the 
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Committee on Foreign Relations, as 
follows: 

Whereas the war in Indochina constitutes 
a threat to the peace and security of south- 
east Asia and ultimately of the entire world; 
and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States through its Secretary of State and 
with the endorsement of its President has 
declared that the “whole free community” 
of nations should take “united action” in 
the face of this threat to international peace 
and security; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States has clearly and repeatedly declared 
that its policy is based on the Charter of the 
United Nations; and 

Whereas article 1 of the Charter of the 
United Nations declares that the first pur- 
pose of the United Nations is “To maintain 
international peace and security, and to that 
end to take effective collective measures 
for the prevention and removal of threats to 
the peace, and for the suppression of acts of 
aggression or other breaches of the peace, 
and to bring about by peaceful means, and 
in conformity with the principles of justice 
and international law, adjustment or settle- 
ment of international disputes or situations 
which might lead to a breach of the peace“: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That pursuant to its responsi- 
bilities under the second paragraph of sec- 
tion 2 of article II of the Constitution of the 
United States, and in conformance with the 
obligations of the United States under article 
2 of the Charter of the United Nations, the 
Senate requests and urges the President of 
the United States promptly to initiate steps 
to bring before the United Nations the threat 
to international peace and security arising 
from the war in the Associated States of 
Indochina; and 

That, in order to secure the fullest pos- 
sible cooperation of the members of the 
United Nations in the adoption and imple- 
mentation of effective collective measures to 
remove and suppress the threat to world 
peace in Indochina, the Senate also requests 
that the President take such further steps as 
are proper under the seventh principle of 
article 2 of the Charter to bring into action, 
relative to the threats to world peace arising 
from the war in Indochina, the provisions of 
chapter VII of the Charter. 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY TO IN- 
VESTIGATE FUEL RESERVES AND 
THE FORMULATION OF A FUEL 
POLICY 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, reported an original resolution (S. 
Res. 233), which was placed on the 
calendar, as follows: 

Resolved, That the authority of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, 
under Senate Resolution 45, Eighty-third 
Congress, agreed to February 20, 1953 (pro- 
viding for a study and investigation of the 
fuel reserves and to formulate a fuel policy 
of the United States), is hereby continued 
during the period beginning on February 1, 
1954, and ending on January 31, 1955. 


NOTICES OF MOTIONS TO SUSPEND 
THE RULE—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BRIDGES submitted the following 
notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL, of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move to 
suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 8481) 
making supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and for other 
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3 the following amendment, namely: 
age „ after line , insert the following: 


„ CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


“For an additional amount for ‘agricul- 
tural conservation program,’ in addition to 
the program authorized under this head for 
1954, under the Department of Agriculture 
Appropriation Act 1954, $15 million to re- 
main available until December 31, 1955, to 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
payments to farmers who carry out emer- 
gency wind erosion control measures under 
the 1954 agricultural conservation program, 
including payments for such protective 
measures carried out by farmers on adjacent 
or nearby lands of other farmers, in coun- 
ties designated by the Governors of the re- 
spective States with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture as subject to damage 
by excessive wind erosion during 1954: Pro- 
vided, That the payments for such emer- 
gency wind erosion control measures shall 
not exceed the cost per acre of the practices 
or a total of $1 per acre, whichever is smaller, 
and that such payment may be made only 
upon a finding by the county agricultural 
stabilization and conservation committee 
that the land treated by control measures has 
been subject to excessive wind erosion in 
1954 and is in danger of further such ero- 
sion during 1954, and certification by the 
county committee that the recommended 
control measures have been performed: Pro- 
vided further, That this appropriation may 
be expended without regard to the adjust- 
ments required under section 8 (e) of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act, as amended (16 U. S. C. 590h (e)), and 
may be distributed among States and indi- 
vidual farmers without regard to any other 
provision of law.” 


Mr. BRIDGES also submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 8481, making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1954, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

Mr. BRIDGES submitted the follow- 
ing notice in writing: 

In eccordance with rule XL, of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 8481) 
making supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and for other 
purposes, the following amendment, namely: 
Page —, between lines — and —, insert the 
following: 

“Subsection (b) of section 404 of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 (52 Stat. 993; 49 
U. S. C. 484 (b)), is hereby amended by 
inserting at the end thereof the following: 
‘Provided, That nothing in this or any other 
act shall prevent the carriage, storage, or 
handling of property free or at reduced rates 
for the Department of Defense, or the trans- 
portation of persons free or at reduced rates 
for the Department of Defense.’” 


Mr. BRIDGES also submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 8481, making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1954, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
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President of the United States submit- 
ting several nominations, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


THE ISSUE OF CLOSED CONGRES- 
SIONAL COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am sure 
that my colleagues followed with keen 
interest, as did I, the deliberations in 
Washington last week of the famed 
American Society of Newspaper Editors. 

Among their most important subjects 
under study was the issue of freedom of 
information. This included the renewed 
demand on the part of the newspaper 
profession for wider access both to in- 
formation in the executive branch, as 
well as information in the legislative 
branch. 

As the chairman of one Senate com- 
mittee and former chairman of another 
committee, I have had a number of ex- 
tremely interesting discussions with the 
gentlemen of the press on this issue. 

I have always felt, of course, that the 
American people are very definitely en- 
titled to the facts, particularly basic facts 
which have a bearing on their own life 
or death in this atomic age. 

I have often found a cloak of secrecy 
and mystery being arbitrarily spread 
over information which should have been 
made completely public, inasmuch as it 
did not in the slightest infringe upon the 
security of the United States. 

At the same time, I am, of course, 
keenly concerned with keeping from our 
potential enemies genuinely confidential 
information which they would give al- 
most anything to obtain. There are 
other issues involved in the problem of 
closed hearings, such as the need for ex- 
peditious dispatch of committee business, 
the attitude of official witnesses toward 
giving public testimony on a particular 
subject, the reactions of committee mem- 
bership, etc. 

I send to the desk two expressions from 
distinguished members of the newspaper 
fraternity. One consists of excerpts— 
because of the limitation on space in the 
Recorp—from a notable address deliv- 
ered by the chairman of the Freedom of 
Information Committee of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, Mr. 
James Russell Wiggins, managing editor 
of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald. 

Mr. Wiggins has raised this issue per- 
sonally with me on several occasions. I 
have always appreciated his scholarly, 
documented approach to the history of 
the effort to obtain for the public greater 
access to information. 

The second is the text of a letter which 
I had received from the chairman of the 
Committee for Advancement of Freedom 
of Information of Sigma Delta Chi, the 
national professional journalistic frater- 
nity, Mr. V. M. Newton, Jr., managing 
editor of the Tampa Morning Tribune. 

In order that my colleagues may have 
at hand both of these important expres- 
sions on a controversial issue, over 
which I am sure there are some very 
strong differences of opinion in the Con- 
gress itself, I ask unanimous consent 
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that these expressions be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the ex- 
cerpts and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE PEOPLE AND THEIR LEGISLATURE 


(By J. R. Wiggins, managing editor, the 
Washington Post; chairman of the free- 
dom of information committee of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
Freedom of Information Forum, Raleigh, 
N. C., January 14, 1954) 

I am grateful for the opportunity to speak 
to you today here in a State which has had 
such a conspicuous place in the long strug- 
gle to achieve and to defend the liberties of 
American citizens. The part this State had 
in securing the adoption of the Bill of 
Rights, and in other struggles for freedom, 
makes a citizen of any other part of the land 
come here humbly as one returning to re- 
fresh his heritage. 

I wish to speak to you today, not as a 
newspaperman, nor as the spokesman of a 
newspaper society, but as an American, with 
some knowledge of our freedom, who sees 
these freedoms widely imperiled. I wish to 
speak to you particularly about a right that 
is inseparable from our other rights. It is a 
right that is indispensable to free govern- 
ment. It is the right of the people to know 
about the conduct of their own legislatures. 

This right is in peril. It is in peril at 
local, State, and Federal levels. It seems, in 
fact, to be in peril in many other countries. 
Recently I came across the comment of a 
member of the House of Commons who told 
that body: “I have noticed a regrettable 
tendency in this House and elsewhere to sug- 
gest now, in contrast to what was suggested 
after the previous war, that it is better to 
conduct negotiations in secrecy. * * * Lo- 
cal councils in some areas, for example, are 
excluding the press from their proceedings, 
or, if they are not excluding the press all the 
time, they are attempting the trick of turn- 
ing themselves into a committee of the full 
council so that the press cannot get in to see 
what is going on.” 

His remarks are an accurate reflection of 
general tendencies in this country. 

When one considers the long struggle by 
which the people obtained the right of ac- 
cess to their legislatures, it is remarkable 
that any diminution of this right could 
occur. 

Englishmen struggled for generations to 
open the doors of the House of Commons. 
They were initially closed in order to pro- 
tect members against the reproaches of the 
monarch. Hume reports how in 1589 Eliza- 
beth’s stern rebuke of Sir Edward Hobby 
induced members to vote that no one 
should reveal the secrets of the House. 
Successive Parliaments made it a crime to 
repeat outside what happened on the floor. 
The secrecy continued, however, long after 
Parliament ceased to fear the monarch. 
Lord Macaulay points out that as late as 
1690: 

“All the defenses behind which the feeble 
Parliaments of the 16th century had en- 
trenched themselves against the attack of 
prerogative were not only still kept up, but 
were extended and strengthened. * * * The 
rules which had been originally designed 
to secure faithful representatives against 
the displeasure of the sovereign, now op- 
erated to secure unfaithful representatives 
against the displeasure of the people, and 
proved much more effectual for the latter 
end than they had ever been for the former.” 

Members were even punished and impris- 
oned for distributing copies of their own 
speeches. Acts of Parliament from 1642 on, 
for decades, ended with some such words as 
“And * * * (the parliamentary printer) to 
have the printing hereof and none other to 
presume to print.” In 1680 the House finally 
voted to publish votes on measures. In 1689 
it reversed itself even on this tentative step 
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toward ending secrecy. Later in the year 
it again authorized disclosure of votes. In 
1696 the House resolved that it was a breach 
of privilege to print debates during recesses 
as well as during sessions of the House. In 
1738 the House declared it “a high indignity 
to, and a notorious breach of the privilege 
of this House for any newswriter, in letters 
or other papers * * * to give therein any 
account of the debates, or other proceed- 
ings, of this House, or any committee there- 
of, as well during the recess as the sitting 
of Parliament.” 

It is worth noting that during the debate 
on this resolution a Tory leader, Sir Wil- 
liam Windham, observed that no gentle- 
man * * * (where the reports are accurate) 
ought to be ashamed that the world should 
know every word he speaks in this House. 
He thought the public might have a right 
to know somewhat more of the proceedings 
of the House than what appears from the 
votes. He deplored the tendency of the 
resolution to deprive (the people) of a 
knowledge that is so necessary for their 
being able to judge of the merits of their 
representatives. But he was all alone. 

Citizens, nonetheless, continued to clamor 
for access to the debates. They did not get 
their way until 1771. In that year, when 
the House attempted to arrest two printers 
it encountered the inspired opposition of 
John Wilkes, an alderman of London. Such 
was the public support for Wilkes and such 
the skill of his legal maneuvers that Com- 
mons forever abandoned the prerogative of 
closing the House of Commons. From time 
to time the galleries were still cleared. Fi- 
nally in 1834, press galleries were installed. 
From 1853 to World War II. access to the 
proceedings of the House of Commons was 
not once denied the English people. 

Lord Acton has noted that public opinion 
could not prevail while the debates were 
secret. Lecky summed up the Bnglish strug- 
gle with this paragraph: 

“Next to the existence of open constitu- 
encies, and a fair mode of election, the best 
security a nation can possess for the fidelity 
of its representatives is to be found in the 
system of parliamentary reporting. But this 
was also wanting (in the reign of George II). 
The theory of the statesmen of the first 
half of the 18th century was that the electors 
had no right to know the proceedings of 
their representatives, and it was only after 
a long and dangerous struggle, which was 
not terminated until the reign of George III, 
that the right of printing debates was vir- 
tually conceded.” 

The same sort of struggle, as we all well 
know, went on in this hemisphere. Wil- 
Ham Nuthead set up a press at Jamestown 
and began to print the acts of the Virginia 
Assembly. He was stopped by the Governor 
and bound over to await the pleasure of His 
Majesty. In 1684 Lord Howard of Effingham 
brought word that “no person be permitted 
to use any press for printing upon any occa- 
sion whatsoever.” The mandate was effec- 
tive for 50 years. In Massachusetts, James 
Franklin was jailed for printing reports of 
governmental actions. In Pennsylvania, in 
1689, William Bradford was reproached by 
Governor and council for printing a version 
of Penn’s charter and in 1719 Andrew Brad- 
ford was warned “not to print anything 
again on government.” 

But finally the people began to break 
down the opposition of the colonial gov- 
ernments. The New York House in 1747 
adopted a resolution declaring it is the un- 
doubted right of the people of this colony 
to know the proceedings of their repre- 
sentatives in general assembly and * * * 
any attempt to prevent the proceedings 
from being printed and published is a vio- 
lation of the rights and privileges of the 
people of this colony.” The Massachusetts 
General Court was first opened to the peo- 
ple on June 3, 1766, so that citizens might 
hear the debates on the repeal of the Stamp 
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Act, on the motion of James Otis. New 
Jersey opened its legislative proceedings to 
the people in 1769. 

The principle was so thoroughly estab- 
lished by the time of the Constitutional 
Convention that many Americans concurred 
in Jefferson’s reproach of that body when 
he said: “Nothing can justify this example 
but the innocence of their intentions; and 
their ignorance of the value of public dis- 
cussion.” 

Nevertheless, it took a struggle to open 
the proceedings of the House and the Senate, 
In 1790 such motions were twice defeated. 
In 1791 such a move again lost. But in 
1801, in a strict party vote, the Jeffersonian 
Republicans succeeded in opening the doors 
of both Houses to the press and the public. 

In 32 States, the constitutions provide 
that legislative sessions shall be open ex- 
cept at certain stated times. Two States 
require open sessions without exception. In 
14 States, access to legislative chambers rests 
on custom, tradition, and opinion, but they 
are open to the public almost without ex- 
ception. 

Many, I feel sure, are about to ask, “How 
can it be said that our right of access to 
the legislature is in danger, when the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress and of the State 
legislatures are without exception open to the 
public?” 

The reason, of course, is that the legisla- 
tive process, to a large degree, has emigrated 
from the legislative chambers, national and 
State. It has gone from the floor of the 
House and the floor of the Senate back into 
the committees of legislative bodies. Other 
legislative functions, by delegation, have 
been transferred to independent offices and 
agencies and to executive departments. n 

There was a time when the volume of leg- 
islation permitted most of the actual work 
of law-making to be done on the floor. Citi- 
zens, by careful attendance upon the delib- 
erations of the legislature, could keep them- 
selves informed of the governmental prob- 
lems and issues of the day. In the give and 
take of debate between Representatives and 
between Senators, they could get the pro and 
con of public questions. This no longer is 
possible. The public proceedings of the leg- 
islative bodies frequently are concerned with 
such a volume of business that the actual 
sessions of the House and Senate give time 
for little more than the most formal disposi- 
tion of bills. A citizen who spent his whole 
time in the galleries would hardly be well 
informed on legislative transactions, if he 
had no other source of information. 

* * » . . 


But let us look in somewhat more detail 
at some of the particular reasons and prac- 
tical considerations that make open sessions 
serve the public and legislatiye committees 
themselves. 

First, of course, must be the plain fact that 
it is the public business and not private 
business that is being transacted. It is the 
people’s money that is being spent. It is the 
people who are being taxed. And the people 
have a right to know more about the reasons 
for the expenditures and the occasion for the 
taxes than they can larn from the mere 
announcement of what has been decided 
upon. 

Second, as is of course obvious, under our 
system, the people in delegating legislative 
power do not yield up all their own legis- 
lative power permanently to any one man or 
group of men, but only tender a part of it 
at intervals, reserving the right to withdraw 
it altogether at some later stated time. But 
this right is an empty one if they are not 
permitted to have the information on which 
to base a judgment of the measures enacted 
by their representatives or allowed the facts 
needed to decide whether to extend or ter- 
minate a delegation of power. 

Third, and equally obvious, is the fact 
that open sessions diminish the risk of irreg- 
ular transactions in public bodies. 
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Fourth, and also obvious and equally im- 
portant, is the fact that open meetings pro- 
tect Representatives and Senators who are 
conscientious in the performance of their 
duty against false imputations of dishonesty 
or deceit or inadequacy springing from the 
hearsay accounts that are the sole source of 
information when proceedings are secret. 

Fifth, and basically important, is the fact 
that open proceedings, and open proceedings 
alone, can enlist the intelligence of the whole 
community in the solution of government 
problems. You may gather together a group 
of this State’s very wisest citizens and still, 
you may depend upon it, in the considera- 
tion of some technical problems of govern- 
ment there will be outside this group some 
specialist better qualified to deal with it. 
John Stuart Mill has eloquently stated this 
cause for public meetings, pointing out that 
“by the utmost possible publicity and liberty 
of discussion, not merely a few individuals 
in succession, but the whole public, are 
made, to a certain extent, participants in 
the government, and sharers in the instruc- 
tion and mental exercise derivable from it.” 
The open sessions thus become a continuous 
process of public education and enlighten- 
ment. 

Of enormous practical importance to law- 
makers is the fact that open meetings enable 
them to discover errors of premise or faulty 
conclusions before final action. If a com- 
mittee sit in secret, faulty premises may be 
urged by members and become the basis of 
wrong conclusions, the total error of which 
never will be discovered but on enactment. 
If the same body deliberate in public, citi- 
zens who are expertly informed, will come 
forward to point out wrong premises before 
they are made the foundation of bad policy, 
and error will be corrected, day by day, and 
not accumulated into a final measure. 

. . . . * 


Let me confess, however, that I live in a 
community where citizens do not enjoy even 
the right to vote. As a voteless resident of 
that community it has not been possible for 
me to persuade an appointive Citizens Ad- 
visory Council to deliberate in public. So 
I am not here to carpetbag into the State 
of North Carolina democratic practices that 
I can proudly point out in operation in my 
own community. I have rather come, as 
one American citizen who long has looked 
to this State’s openly conducted legislative 
committee proceedings with envy. And I 
have come to urge you to join with me in 
seeking, throughout the country, here and 
elsewhere, the kind of access to the transac- 
tions of government that was conferred upon 
the fortunate citizens of this commonwealth 
in the enlightened statute of 1925, 

And with all the due deference to our su- 
periors enjoined upon us by the London 
magazine of 1747, I would like to close with a 
few sentences from Woodrow Wilson, taken 
from a discussion of secret committee trans- 
actions in the New Freedom. I quote: 

“Those are private processes. Those are 
processes which stand between the people 
and the things that are promised them, and 
I say that until you drive all of those things 
into the open, you are not connected with 
your government; you are not represented; 
you are not participants in your govern- 
ment. Such a scheme of government by pri- 
vate understanding deprives you of repre- 
sentation, deprives the people of representa- 
tive institutions. It has got to be put into 
the heads of legislators that public business 
is public business. I hold the opinion that 
there can be no confidence as against the 
people with respect to their government, and 
that it is the duty of every public officer to 
explain to his fellow citizens whenever he 
gets a chance—explain what is going on in- 
side his own office. * * * Whenever any 
public business is transacted, wherever 
plans affecting the public are laid, or enter- 
prises touching the public welfare, comfort 
or convenience go forward, wherever political 
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programs are formulated, or candidates 
agreed on—over that place a voice must 
speak, with the divine prerogative of a peo- 
ple’s will, the words: ‘Let there be light’.” I 
thank you. 


TAMPA MORNING TRIBUNE, 
Tampa, Fla. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: I am writing this 
letter as chairman of the Committee for Ad- 
vancement of Freedom of Information of 
Sigma Delta Chi, national professional jour- 
nalistic fraternity which has 22,000 news- 
men, editors, and publishers as members. 

This is to call your attention to an alarm- 
ing development in American government 
today, a development wherein secret govern- 
ment, originating in the Federal Congress, 
has spread to all levels of government. If 
this development is not arrested and is per- 
mitted to spread further, American freedom 
is certain to suffer. 

In 1958, congressional committees held 
1.357 secret meetings from which both press 
and public were barred and wherein the re- 
straint of public opinion was missing and po- 
litical privilege ruled supreme. This was 44 
percent of the 3,105 congressional committee 
meetings held in 1953. 

These 1,357 secret congressional meetings 
dealt with such important matters of the 
American people’s business as appropriations, 
expenditures, taxes, drought relief, foreign 
aid, disposal of surplus farm products, fi- 
nancing of the Korean war, investigation of 
waste in government, tariffs, public housing, 
immigration, and virtually every matter be- 
fore Congress. 

Very few of these secret meetings were 
concerned with matters of national security. 

Much of the legislation conceived and con- 
gealed behind the locked doors of these 
secret congressional committee meetings was 
railroaded through Congress with a mini- 
mum of public debate and with little oppor- 
tunity for the restraint of public opinion to 
be exerted. Some of it did not see the light 
of public print until it was adopted. 

To give you a concrete example, the House 
Appropriations Committee held more than 
200 secret meetings. In July, Newsweek 
magazine reported to the American people: 


Congress is now passing complicated appro- 


priations bills in hours instead of weeks.” 

Thus, the American people were deprived 
of the opportunity of exerting the restraint 
of public opinion upon the matter of how 
their tax funds were to be spent, and it is 
doubtful, indeed, that as many as 25 percent 
of our Congressmen even knew what was 
contained in these complicated appropria- 
tions bills. 

This dangerous congressional precedent of 
secret government has been seized upon by 
our public servants on the lower levels of 
American government. In 1953, for instance, 
the North Carolina Legislature threw Raleigh 
newsmen out of a meeting of its joint 
appropriations committee and then rushed 
through a bill permitting secret legislative 
committee meetings. 

In the debate over this issue, a North Caro- 
lina legislator rose and shouted: 

“The press stands convicted of inequity 
and injustice to this general assembly unless 
they attack the rules of Congress which 
permit closed sessions.” 

Similarly, in the debate over the decision 
of the Comm~n Council of the City of Mil- 
Waukee to bar press and public from its 
secret executive meetings, one of Milwaukee’s 
aldermen declared: 

“The Wisconsin Legislature’s committees 
always make their decisions in closed 
session.” 

Thus, it is not difficult for you to see why 
my national Sigma Delta Chi committee was 
called upon in 1953 to file scores and scores 
of protests against the secret meetings of 
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school boards, boards of public health, tax 
commissions, city councils, and county com- 
missions from one end of our country to 
the other. 

Congress has set the precedent of secret 
government. Why shouldn't our public offi- 
cials on the lower levels of American govern- 
ment follow suit and also eliminate the re- 
straint of public opinion in favor of the 
somewhat tarnished philosophy of political 
privilege? 

The problem became so critical in 1953 
that the legislatures of four States—Indiana, 
California, Washington, and Idaho—were 
persuaded by representatives of the free 
American press into adopting State laws 
barring public officials from holding secret 
meetings. 

The legislature of a fifth State—Texas— 
adopted a resolution memorializing Congress 
and the legislatures of all of our States 
against secret government. I would like to 
quote to you a part of this resolution, as 
follows: 

“That citizens everywhere be alerted to the 
ever-present danger that free government 
may be subverted by secret proceedings that 
throughout the history of the world have 
been the refuge of corrupt, wicked, and reac- 
tionary governments.” 

This memorial apparently fell on deaf ears, 
for our Congress picked up in 1954 where it 
left off in 1953 in holding its secret com- 
mittee meetings. Yet some of the best po- 
litical minds of our times have condemned 
the practice. 

President Woodrow Wilson said: 

“Legislation, as we nowadays conduct it, 
is not conducted in the open. It is not 
threshed out in open debate upon the floors 
of our assemblies. It is, on the contrary, 
framed, digested, and concluded in com- 
mittee rooms. 

“It is in the committee rooms that legis- 
lation desired by the interests is framed and 
brought forth. There is not enough debate 
on it in the open house, in most cases, to 
disclose the real meaning of the proposals 
made. Clauses lie quietly unexplained and 
unchallenged in our statutes which contain 
the whole gist and purpose of the act; quali- 
fying phrases which escape the public at- 
tention, casual definitions which do not at- 
tract attention, classifications so technical 
as not to be generally understood, and which 
everyone most intimately concerned is care- 
ful not to explain or expound, contain the 
whole purpose of the law. Only after it has 
been enacted and has come to adjudication 
in the courts is its scheme as a whole di- 
vulged. The beneficiaries are then safe be- 
hind their bulwarks.” 

President Wilson went on to comment on 
secret committee meetings as follows: 

“They promise you a particular piece of 
legislation. As soon as the legislature meets, 
a bill embodying that legislation is intro- 
duced. It is referred to a committee. You 
never hear of it again. What happened? 
Nobody ever knows what happened. 

“I am not intimating that corruption 
creeps in; I do not know what creeps in. 
The point is that we not only do not know, 
but it is intimated, if we get inquisitive, 
that it is none of our business. My reply is: 
That it is our business, and it is the business 
of every man in the State; we have a right 
to know all the particulars of the bill’s his- 
tory. There is not any legitimate privacy 
about matters of government. Government 
must, if it is to be pure and correct in its 
processes, be absolutely public in everything 
that affects it. I cannot imagine a public 
man without a conscience having a secret 
that he would keep from the people about 
their own affairs.” 

The diary of Harold Ickes, former Secre- 
tary of Interior, just published, quotes John 
Nance Garner, former Vice President, as 
follows: 

“Vice President Garner remarked that 
there ought not to be any executive sessions 
of any congressional committee. He made 
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the point that it was all public business and 
that reporters should be permitted to attend 
any committee meetings.” 

In 1953, Representative JOSEPH MARTIN, 
majority leader of the House of Representa- 
tives, wrote me as follows: 

“I certainly do not believe in closed cham- 
ber proceedings out of Congress, nor do I 
approve of it in Congress.” 

In view of the foregoing, I respectfully urge 
that you, an honorable Member of the great- 
est governmental body in American Govern- 
ment, do give serious consideration to this 
matter of secret government, and that you 
take direct action to eliminate it from Con- 
gress and thus restore to the American 
people control over the instrument which 
they have created. 

I will be grateful, for the record, for your 
views. 

Sincerely yours, 
V. M. NEWTON, Jr. 


EVIDENCES OF IMPROVEMENT IN 
AMERICAN BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, there 
are continuing evidences that our na- 
tional economy, through increased em- 
ployment and generally improved busi- 
ness conditions, is going to make 1954 a 
close second to 1953. 

One of the encouraging evidences of 
this continued prosperity is that while 
there has been a downtrend in produc- 
tion and employment, there has been 
only a minor reduction in retail sales. 

The present administration is quietly 
assisting in this continuing improvement 
in our national economy by taking con- 
structive measures which will increase 
employment and continue to expand the 
purchasing power of our people. 

Last week the Federal Reserve System, 
or in effect the Government, reduced the 
rediscount rate in Chicago from 194 to 
1% percent. The Government has be- 
gun the stockpiling of nonferrous metals. 
The President has just approved a road 
building program requested by Congress 
that will approximate $1 billion of Fed- 
eral contributions. This highway pro- 
gram, together with the matching by 
States, will furnish employment to mil- 
lions of our citizens. 

Our Government is planning the con- 
struction of additional military bases. 
Plans are also being made for a public 
works program should it become nec- 
essary. 

In addition to these, the present ad- 
ministration is bringing about a tax 
reduction of $7.4 billion. 

These are some of the many reasons 
for the optimism that is prevailing in 
the Nation today. 

I ask unanimous consent to have made 
a part of these remarks some items taken 
from the press of last Thursday, April 15. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orD, as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune] 
NINETEEN HUNDRED AND Firty-Four New CAR 
SALES SEEN aT 5,250,000 

Automobile dealers believe they will sell 
at least 5,250,000 new cars and about 1 mil- 
lion new trucks this year, according to 
Standard Factors Corp.’s latest monthly 
report released yesterday. The report also 
indicates dealers could sell more cars if they 


were lower priced and if credit terms are not 
tightened. 


The report, entitled “Automobile Dealers 
Report on Sales and Installment Delinquen- 
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cies,” is based on a survey of 497 dealers. 
It was released by Theodore H. Silbert, presi- 
dent of Standard, a publicly owned corpora- 
tion dealing in accounts receivable financ- 
ing, factoring and installment financing. 
INDEX OF BUSINESS 

Despite losses of 1 point each in 2 key 
production components, the New York Here 
ald Tribune index of general business reg- 
istered last week its third successive up- 
turn. Based on data nearest April 10, the 
composite index rose to 155.5 from 154.9 per- 
cent of estimated normal, which conrpared 
with a year-ago value of 173.6. The aggre- 
gate gain for the last 3 weeks is less than 
a point, but any steadiness in the trend is a 
welcome sign after an 8-month downward 
movement. 


[From the Baltimore Sun] 

Crown CORK SALES, INCOME UP IN QUARTER 

Crown Cork & Seal Co. reported for the 
quarter ended March 31 net sales of $28,- 
888,308, an increase of $6,697,468 or ap- 
proximately 30 percent over the similar pe- 
riod last year. 

It is expected that sales for the entire year 
1954 will exceed the record volume of ship- 
ments for 1953 and that income for the 
year as a whole will be considerably in ex- 
cess of results for the prior year, said Mr. 
J. J. Nagle, president. 


[From the Wall Street Journal] 
COPPER SHIPMENT RISE 

Shipments of copper to United States 
consumers in March rose moderately, while 
deliveries to foreign users were the largest 
since December 1951. 

World production of copper last month 
also showed substantial gains, particularly 
from foreign mines, according to data from 
the Copper Institute. 


[From the New York Journal of Commerce] 
BUTCHER Hocs AGAIN HIGHER aT CHICAGO 
Butchers sold strong at 15 cents higher 

in the hog market today, setting another 

new high since September 30, 1948. This 
was the best price ever reached by hogs 
in April. 


FARM PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAMS 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, it is de- 
plorable that so much misinformation 
and half-truths are being circulated all 
over the Nation in regard to farm price 
support programs. 

This has had a very damaging effect 
on our entire price support program. 
Much of this propaganda is intended to 
destroy the program. 

The Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald carried a story dated April 20, 1954, 
by Mr. Aubrey Graves, which is typical 
of this type of propaganda. I wish to 
quote one paragraph which is attributed 
to a speech made the previous day by 
Under Secretary of Agriculture Morse 
before the National Association of Gro- 
cery Manufacturers: 

For instance, 11 million more acres will be 
planted to corn than were so planted in 
1953, according to the Department’s survey. 
Cotton and wheat surpluses are also expected 
to be larger after the next harvest. 


Actually, according to the United 
States Department of Agriculture’s own 
figures, the farmers intentions to plant 
in the commercia! corn area are down 
2 million acres from 1953. This is the 
area where the Government provides 90- 
percent price supports. In the noncom- 
mercial corn area, the Government price 
support is 67.5 percent of parity, and the 
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survey of the farmers’ intentions to plant 
indicates an increase of 1.5 million acres. 

According to the Government survey, 
the farmers intend to plant 81 million 
acres in 1954 in both the commercial 
and noncommercial corn areas as com- 
pared to 81,400,000 acres last year. This 
is a reduction of some 400,000 acres. 
This is a far cry from the statement 
Mr. Graves attributes to Secretary Morse 
of an increase of 11 million acres. 

Once again the theory that lower 
price supports will solve our farm sur- 
Plus problem is disproved by the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s own figures. 
Corn farmers in the commercial areas 
who are receiving 90-percent supports 
are decreasing their production by 2 
million acres, whereas those in the non- 
commercial area receiving only 67.5-per- 
cent supports are increasing their acre- 
age by 1.5 million acres. 

The wheat-quota program, contrary to 
the propaganda of some top officials in 
the Department of Agriculture, will be 
successful in reducing wheat surpluses. 
For example, the total winter wheat yield 
for the 1953 crop was 877,500,000 bushels. 
The United States Department of Agri- 
culture forecast of April 12 for this year’s 
wheat yield was 678 million bushels or 
an expected reduction in winter wheat 
production alone of 199,500,000 bushels. 
The production of spring wheat can be 
expected to be reduced by a comparable 
amount. 

Some proponents of the Benson flexi- 
ble-price-support program argue that 
under present supply conditions and the 
wheat-crop outlook this program would 
give wheat farmers approximately 90 
percent of parity supports. This is not 
in accordance with the facts. 

Carl Loos, solicitor for the Department 
of Agriculture, advised the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee that the administra- 
tion bill would give wheat farmers—un- 
der minimum set-aside provisions and 
under present supply conditions—a min- 
imum support of 77 percent of parity and 
a maximum support of 82 percent of 
parity. 

I have a letter from Under Secretary 
of Agriculture True D. Morse, dated 
April 19, 1954, in which he indicates very 
clearly that minimum supports under 
this proposal would now be 76 percent of 
parity and maximum supports would 
be 81 percent of parity. This is a far 
cry even from the 90 percent of parity 
which some persons by way of propa- 
gandizing the farmers, are suggesting 
will be realized. 

It must be borne in mind that even 
this support would be contingent upon 
still further reduction in wheat acreage 
from our present 62 million acres to 55 
million acres. The Department of Agri- 
culture has made no recommendations 
thus far which would prevent this still 
further drop in wheat acreage to 55 mil- 
lion acres. 

The wheat acreage for the 1952-53 
crop was about 78.7 million acres and 
was reduced to 62 million acres for the 
1953-54 crop as a result of the special 
wheat quota law. Unless the provisions 
of this law are extended, the wheat acre- 
age next year will be reduced to 55 mil- 
lion acres. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent te have printed at this point in the 
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Recorp the letter I have received from 
Under Secretary of Agriculture True D. 
Morse, dated April 19, 1954, together 
with tables prepared by the Department 
of Agriculture, indicating what price 
supports can be sustained under present 
conditions. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and tables were ordered to be printed in 
the ReEcorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., April 19, 1954. 
Hon. MILTON R. YOUNG, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR YouNG: In response to a 
telephone request from Mr. Harker Stan- 
ton, we are enclosing tables which indicate 
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the prospective minimum support levels for 
the 1955 and 1956 crops of wheat, cotton, 
corn, rice, and peanuts, assuming the adop- 
tion of legislative revisions proposed in S. 
3052. New information has made it neces- 
sary to revise and bring up-to-date the tables 
on wheat and corn. The figures for cotton 
are the same as those furnished by the De- 
partment in the early part of your com- 
mittee hearings on S. 3052. The tables for 
rice and peanuts have not previously been 
furnished you. Data in all these tables re- 
fiect the latest information available to the 
Department with respect to acreage, yield, 
production, and disappearance, 

Clearly many assumptions on yield, acre- 
age, exports, domestic consumption, and 
other factors are involved in projections of 
this kind, and later events may suggest con- 
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siderable revision. For example, in the case 
of 1954 corn production a modification has 
been made in the indicated acreage included 
in our Prospective Planting Report of March 
19, 1954, in order to recognize that farmers 
did not have their individual acreage allot- 
ments for corn at the time they made their 
intentions known to the Department. This 
figure may need to be revised as additional 
information becomes available and particu- 
larly after the July crop report. Similarly, 
as new information of importance becomes 
available, we would expect to revise each 
of the tables. 

If you require any further information in 
this matter, please let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
TRUE D. Morse, Under Secretary. 


Wheat: Estimated normal supply, total supply, quota level, allotment objective, and price-support level, assuming legislative revisions 
proposed in S. 8052, including set-aside as shown 


— supply (assumed the same for all years): 


Domestic consumption and exports. ..-------===-= 


4 Carryover allowance (15 percent of 1) 
3. Normal supply (1-+2)--.-.-------.------- 


4, Marketing quota point (120 percent of 3)_.--.----- 


8. Total oe, Pap July 1 

9. Assumed set-aside_.....-.-.- 
10. Carryover for priee- support purposes. 
11. eee ‘ 


13. Total supply for price-support 
— Total supply ſor marketing quota an 


Disa ness 


ppea 
Minimum support lev 
17. Minimum support level (percent par: 
19. Minimum support (dollars per bushel) 
20. Marketing quota follo 


Major revisions: Set aside from 400 to 500 million bushels. Quantity set aside 
to re excluded from carryover computation for price-support purposes, ‘Transitional 


ty provision effective Jan. 1, 1956. 
hyri a normal yields and compliance with quotas. 


2 Should be equal 1 “a normal year’s domestic consumption and exports plus 30 


percent thereof,” rather than 130 percent of item 1. 


Total su 
S nat (million acres)....-..-....------------- 


18. Effective parity price, basis Mar. 15. rah (dollars per bushel). 


wing year? (Compare items 4 and 14.) 


{Quantities are in million bushels] ! ? 


Normal supply (assumed the same for all years)—Continued 


el: 
eee c ⁰ : — ra 


00 


PE AZAR 900 5. Acreage allotment objective (130 percent 01) 1,170 
2 6. Supply for minimum support at 

035 percent: parity H „„ 1, 056 

Se — 1, 242 76 percent parity (I SN „ 1946 


Marketing year 


Set-aside of 400 million 
bushels 


41954 crop based on Prospective Plantings for 1954 and Apr. 1, 1954, Crop Report. 
1955 and 1956 crops assume production on 55 million 


planted acres at an average yield 


of 15 bushels per planted acre. 
4 90-percent support enone by law. 


¢ Transitional parity. 


Cotton, upland: Estimated normal supply, total supply, quota level, allotment objective, and price support level, assuming legislative 
revisions proposed in S. 3052, including set-aside as shown 


Normal supply (assumed the same for all years): 
1. Domestic consumption and exports. - 


2. Carryover allowance (30 percent of item 823 
3. Normal supply (also allotment objective) (142) 
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* Published figure. Recent information indicates carryover may be slightly higher. 
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bjectine, and price support level, assuming legislative revisions proposed 


in S. 8052 
{Quantities are in million bushels} 


Normal supply (assumed the same for all years): 


Normalsupply—Continued 


1. Domestic consumption and exports. _....-.-.. c . 4. Acreage allotment objective. eee eee S 3, 520 
2. Carryover allowance (10 percent of ) . 5. Supply for minimum support at 
90 percent parity (1.01 & 3) 
0 ²⅛ Ä——T. ͤ r.. 3. 520 75 percent parity (1. 158K 3). 
Marketing year Marketing year 
1954-55 | 1955-56 | 1956-57 1954-55 | 1955-56 | 1956-57 
Total supply: Total supply—Continued 
6, Allotment in commercial area (million acres)?_..... 47.0 46.6 50.6 15. ‘otal supply (114127138 ＋1) 222 3,923 3,846 3,714 
7. Assumed acreage in commercial area (million acres)_| 354.0 | 454.0 555.0 46; Disappearance. ð puadaweennkatuceLe 3,100 | 3, 2000 
8. Assumed acreage in noncommercial area (million Minimum support level: 
MONE Vos: cs ak once E S ear pee ar beste $25.7 25.7 25.7 17. Supply percentage (154-3) ))) «„ 10 111.4 109. 3 105.5 
9, Assumed yield, commercial area (bushels per acre) .“ 44.3 44.3 44.3 18. Minimum support level (percent of parity). 90 $1 85 
10. Assumed yield, noncommercial area (bushels per 19. Effective parity price basis Mar. 15, 1954 
gere) s. 24.5 24.5 25. 3 bush 1.81 1.81 "1,72 
11. Carryover Oct. 900 $23 646 20. 
12, Production comm 2,392 | 42,392 | 2. 437 1.63 1.47 1.46 
13. Production noncommercial area (8X1 630 630 630 
14. Imports. 1 1 


Major revisions: No authority for marketing quotas; support pee to vary 1 per- 
centage point for each 1 percentage point variation in supply. Transitional parity 
provision effective Jan. 1, 1956. 

? Based upon acreage required, at normal yield per planted acre (1949-53 average), 
which would result in a normal supply, considering carryover, imports, and produc 
tion in noncommercial area. 

3 “Prospective plantings for 1954,“ dated Mar. 19, 1954, indicates the acreage might 
be as much as 55.3 million acres. Adjustment to 54.0 is made because farmers did 
not have their individual acreage allotinents at the time their intention reports were 


made, 
4 Assumes acreage the same as 1954 crop acreage estimate; production is at normal 


s Assumes overplanting by 1 million acres more than the previous year’s acreage 
estimate; production is at normal yield. 
sed Meer calculations made from Prospective Plantings for 1954. 
1 United States 5-year average for commercial area, 1949-53, per planted acre, 
United States 5-yearaverage for noncommercial area, 1949-53 adjusted, per planted 


acre. 

* Each 100 million bushels change in supply would affect minimum support level 
by about 3 percent of parity. 

1 Not applicable since 90 percent support required by law. 

u Transitional parity. 


Rice, rough: Estimated normal supply, total supply, quota level, allotment objective, and price support level, under present legislative provi- 
sions and provisions of S. 3052 and House committee print of Mar. 9, 1954} 
(Quantities are in thousand hundredweight) 


Normal supply (assumed the same for all years): 


Normal supply—Continued 


1. Domestic consumption and exports „ 251, 250 5. Acreage allotment objective (same as item 3 at e — 56,375 
2. Carryover allowance (10 percent of 1). 5.125 6. Supply for 4 8 at— 
parity / ⁰ A Oy 008 
3. Normal supply (1+2) 36, 375 percen . 
4. Marketing quota point (110 percent of item 62, 012 75 percent parity d. 0—tere.. ——— — 73, 288 
Marketing year Marketing year 


1954-55 | 1955-56 | 1956-57 


Total supply: 


7. Allotment (thousand acres) * 2.132 2. 173 
8. Assumed acreage (thousand acres 42,370 | 2,150 2,190 
9. Assumed yield (pounds per acre) 2,326 | 2,326 2,326 
10. Carryover Aug. 1 2,600 | 6,776 5, 835 
11. Production (8X9) 55, 126 | 50,009 | 50, 939 
12. Imports 5 300 300 
13. Total supply (1011412 --| 58,026 | 57,085 | 57,074 


14. Disappearance 


1 In accordance with the President's farm message, revisions would permit “manda- 
tory price supports at 90 percent of parity * * to expire after the 1954 crop,” 
Assumes normal yields and compliance with allotments, 

2 1953-54 estimated domestic consumption 25,900,000 hundredweight, and 1954-55 
estimated exports of 25,350,000 5 

Based u acreage required, at normal yield per planted acre (1949-53 3 


Which 8 in a normal supply, considering carryover. Assumes thai 
allotments would be in effect in 1955-56 and 1956-57, 


1954-55 | 1955-56 | 1956-57 


Minimum support level: 


15. Supply percentage (132.3) = . 101.3 101.2 
16. Minimum support level (percent of parity) = 90 90 90 
17. Effective (modernized) parity price, basis M 

1954 (dollars per hundredweight)_ 5.49 5.49 5.49 
18. Minimum support price (16X1 

hundredweight)....-.------------ 4.94 4.94 4,94 
19. Marketing quota for following year No No No 

(Compare items 13 and 4.) 


From Prospective Plantings for 1954, dated Mar. 19, 1954, adjusted upward by 
10,000 acres to cover minor producing States. 
United States 5-year average, 1949-53, per planted acres; assumed the same each 


year, 

¢ Not applicable since 90-percent support required by law; however, If supply- 
percent table were in effect (Agricultural Act of 1949) support still would have been 
at 90 percent, based upon estimates then available. 


Peanuts: Estimated normal supply, total supply, quota and allotment level, and minimum price support level assuming legislative revisions 
proposed in S. 3052 12 
(Quantities in thousand tons! 


Normal supply (assumed the same for all years): 


1. Domestic consumption and exports ne ee —— aa 
2. Carryover allowance (15 percent of item 1). .-...--..---.--------------- _ 7 
3. Normal supply (1 FD- 252-6. 5. 5c een nas nanan nnan. — — Tik 

4. Marketing quota point. (Quota applicable each year.) 

Marketing year 
1954-55 | 1955-56 | 1956-57 
Total 1 ly: 
7. lotment (1,000 acres)4_ -.......-..........---..-.. 1,610 | 1,610 1,610 
8. Assumed acres picked and threshed (1,000 acres)§.__] 1,513 | 1,513 1,513 
9. Assumed yield, picked and t 

BCTO)S: 5 ~ e 927 927 
10. Production (849.2. 701 701 701 
11. Carryover Aug. 17. 148 148 148 
12. Imports 1 1 1 
13. Total supply (10+ 850 850 850 


1 In accordance with the President's farm message, revision would permit “‘manda- 
tory price support at 90 percent of parity * * * To expire after the 1954 crop.” 
‘Transitional ity provision to become effective Jan. 1, 1956, with change limited 
to not more 5 1 per year, 

3 Assumes normal yields and compliance with quotas. 
i koomat under sec. 358 of AAA of 1938, as amended. Assumed the same as 


Pee a nn ce bea perien 
u N on pre ear’s ex ce. 
1040-58 adjusted average yield. * 


Normal supply Continued 


5. Quota in absence of minimum (also allotment objective) . „ 
6. Supply for minimum support at 
90 percent parity (1.0843) TVVTTVTVTVTVVTVVTVTVTVTVTVbCT—————— {| 
75 percent parity (I. 3K 3) . — d 


Marketing year 


1954-55 | 1955-56 | 1956-57 


Total supply—Continued 
14. 8 1 


ESNE 2 eee 70² NB ee ees 
inimum support level: 

15. Supply 1 TTT 114.2 114.2 
> — os ee oie 2 15 sA pert Š #90 186 186 

. fective ity price, Mar. cen 
d) sat 13.5 13.5 912.8 
12.2 11.6 11.0 
Yes Yes Yes 


7 Assumes that Commodity Credit Corporation diverts sufficient quantities to 
domestic crushing or export to reduce carryover to 148,000 tons each year. It should 
be noted that peanuts which are sirpis to edible requirements are largely diverted 
for crushing, usually at substantial loss to CCC. Were larger carryovers feasible, 
any such surpluses would lower minimum Suppan levels from those indicated, For 
example, if there were no diversion by OCO the minimum support levels could drop 
3 as 83 7 5 77 pees of 5 ty, respectively, for 1955 and 1956. 

percent support req y law. 
* Transitional 


parity. 
10 Quota in effect each year, by law. 
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Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Record the article to 
which I have previously referred, en- 
titled, “More Surplus Crop Storage Bins 
Ordered,” written by Aubrey Graves, 
and published in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald of today. : 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

More SURPLUS Crop STORAGE BINS ORDERED 
(By Aubrey Graves) 

Concerned over the continued pileup of 
surplus foodstuff and fiber in Government 
hands, Agriculture Secretary Benson an- 
nounced yesterday that he had awarded 11 
contracts for building $22,500,000 worth of 
new storage bins. 

The new facilities (22,916 bins with a total 
capacity of 9,999,560 bushels) will be erected 
in Kansas, Colorado, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Montana. 

They will bring the Government's storage 
capacity up to 735 million bushels. 

Taxpayers are now paying storage costs 
of $20,000 an hour on an estimated $6.5 bil- 
lion worth of surpluses owned by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. These holdings, 
representing a per capita investment of $41, 
are stashed away in grain elevators, storage 
bins, refrigerating plants, warehouses, and 
even the holds of ships. 


SEES $2 BILLION RISE 


Benson recently warned that the total 
Federal investment in crop surpluses could 
mount another $2 billion to $8.5 billion by 
the end of this year. 

For instance, 11 million more acres will 
be planted to corn than were so planted in 
1953, according to a Department survey. 
Cotton and wheat surpluses are also ex- 
pected to be larger after the next harvest. 

Meanwhile, in spite of the vast stockpiles 
of food in Government hands, Under Sec- 
retary True D. Morse declared yesterday 
that farmers must be encouraged to produce 
abundantly to help assure full employment 
in the cities and high financial returns for 
themselves. 

“A farm program should not be permitted 
to turn agriculture back to a philosophy of 
scarcity,” Morse explained. Large produc- 
tion from the Nation’s farms helps maintain 
a high level of business activity which, in 
turn, helps maintain national prosperity.” 

He made these statements in a luncheon 
speech addressed to the National Association 
of Grocery Manufacturers. 

OFFERS SURPLUS CURE 

Morse believes that the answer to our sur- 
plus problem is better distribution, greater 
consumption at home and increased sales 
abroad. 

He said that the system of flexible price 
supports advocated by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration would tend to encourage larger 
sales of farm products and bring prosperity 
to farmers and strengthen the national 
economy. 

In another farm development, the Depart- 
ment announced that heavy rains have dam- 
aged vegetable crops in southern Texas, where 
drought conditions previously had been the 
top farm problem. Rains that fell in the 
lower Rio Grande Valley earlier this month 
flooded out 4,000 acres of early spring to- 
matoes, 2,000 acres of early spring sweet corn, 
2,000 acres of late cantaloups, and about 
2,500 acres of other vegetables. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wonder if I under- 
stood correctly the Senator from North 
Dakota to say that if some action was not 
taken at this session of Congress, the 
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wheat acreage would be reduced next 
year to 55 million acres. 

Mr. YOUNG. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CARLSON. I think that is a seri- 
ous problem confronting Congress, and 
that an opportunity should be afforded 
to consider it. 

Mr. YOUNG. In view of world condi- 
tions, and in the light of widespread 
drought conditions throughout much of 
the United States, I think it would be a 
serious mistake to reduce the wheat acre- 
age next year to 55 million acres. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN PUB- 
LIC BUILDINGS BY PURCHASE 
CONTRACTS 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morning 

business is closed. The Chair lays be- 

fore the Senate the unfinished business, 

which is H. R. 6342. 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 6342) to amend the 
Public Buildings Act of 1949 to authorize 
the Administrator of General Services 
to acquire title to real property and to 
provide for the construction of certain 
public buildings thereon by executing 
purchase contracts; to extend the au- 
thority of the Postmaster General to 
lease quarters for post-office purposes; 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair wishes to advise that the Senate is 
proceeding under a unanimous-consent 
agreement entered into on April 15, 1954. 

Under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, debate on any amendment or mo- 
tion—including appeals—shall be limited 
to not exceeding 60 minutes, to be equally 
divided and controlled, respectively, by 
the mover of any such amendment or 
motion and the Senator from California 
(Mr. KucHEL] in the event he is opposed 
to such an amendment or motion; other- 
wise, by the mover and the minority 
leader or some Senator designated by 
him: Provided, That no amendment that 
is not germane to the subject matter of 
the said bill shall be received: And pro- 
vided further, That debate upon the bill 
itself shall be limited to not exceeding 1 
hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled, respectively, by the Senator from 
California [Mr. KUCHEL] and the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment 4-8-54-d, and 
ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to add a new section to title I of the bill, 
as follows: 

Consent is hereby granted to the head of 
any Federal department, bureau, agency, or 
independent office to negotiate for adminis- 
trative payments to State and local govern- 
ments on property the title to which prop- 
erty rests in the United States pursuant to 
this title. It is the intent of such negotia- 
tions to insure that the Federal Government 
will make administrative payments in lieu of 
taxes to the same extent and in the same 
amount as if the property were taxed accord- 
ing to its value and as if the property was 
privately owned. Any payment so nego- 
tiated shall be based upon an assessed valua- 
tion which does not represent a larger per- 
centage of true valuation than is used by 
assessing authorities in valuing property 
generally for tax purposes within the tax- 
ing jurisdiction. 


Or ee a 


April 20 


The foregoing authority granted to the 
head of any Federal department, bureau, 
agency, or independent office shall only be 
valid until such time as the Congress of the 
United States provides, by law, a general 
policy regarding payments in lieu of taxes to 
local government on all classifications of 
Federal properties held within such taxing 
jurisdictions. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Minnesota advise the 
Chair the amount of time he yields to 
himself for the purpose of discussing his 
amendment? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall yield myself 
15 minutes at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
amendment which I have presented for 
the consideration of the Senate would 
add a new section to title I of the bill, 
and would apply only to such construc- 
tion under lease-purchase agreements 
as is contemplated under the terms of 
title I. In other words, the amendment 
does not apply to title II of the bill, which 
deals with post office lease-purchase pro- 
grams. Post office construction is con- 
sidered a very normal and routine part 
of the Government's public buildings’ 
program. Almost every community in 
the United States wants to have a new 
post office, and, in my opinion, most 
of them deserve one. Therefore, the in- 
tent and purpose of my amendment is 
not to apply to post office construction or 
post office facilities; it is meant to ap- 
ply to the provisions of title I, which 
would be under the general jurisdiction 
of the General Services Administrator or 
the agency concerned. 

The purpose of my amendment is 
quite simple. The bill now under con- 
sideration provides that local taxes shall 
be paid for the entire period of the lease- 
purchase agreement. However, no pro- 
vision is made in the bill for Federal 
payments in lieu of taxes after Federal 
acquisition. Therefore, my amendment 
simply states that whenever there is 
Federal construction of facilities, such 
as public buildings, under the terms of 
title I of the bill, once the Federal Gov- 
ernment has gained full title and has 
acquired the properties under lease-pur- 
chase contracts, the Federal agency 
which has jurisdiction over the facili- 
ties or new construction shall negotiate 
with the local government, to insure that 
there will be administrative payments in 
lieu of taxes to the same extent and in 
the same amount as if the property were 


taxed according to its value and as if 


the property was privately owned. Any 
payment so negotiated shall be based 
upon an assessed valuation which does 
not represent a larger percentage of 
true valuation than is used by assessing 
authorities in valuing property general- 
ly for tax purposes within the taxing 
jurisdiction. 

My amendment is not compulsory; it 
is not mandatory. However, if it be 
agreed to, it will authorize, by public law 
and consent, and thus by congressional 
policy, the head of any Federal depart- 
ment, bureau, agency, or independent of- 
fice to negotiate with State and local 
governments to the end that administra- 
tive payments may be made on property 
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the title to which rests in the United 
States under title I of the bill. 

Why is this necessary? First, the Fed- 
eral Government has no standard of 
procedure, no body of rules, and no stat- 
utory law providing for payments in 
lieu of taxes. Some agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government pay municipalities a 
gift in lieu of taxes. Other agencies pay 
nothing in lieu of taxes. 

The senior Senator from California 
(Mr, Knowtanp], the late distinguished 
Senator from Ohio, Mr. Taft, and other 
Senators, have had, and now have, bills 
pending before the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations to provide a system, 
a procedure, and a code of rules for pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes. I myself have 
pending before the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations a bill to consider the 
whole problem of payments in lieu of 
taxes. My bill has been before the com- 
mittee in the 81st, the 82d, and the 83d 
Congresses. 

What is more, the President’s Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations 
is now studying the entire difficult prob- 
lem of payments in lieu of taxes by the 
Federal Government to local jurisdic- 
tions of Government. A special subcom- 
mittee has been recently established and 
constituted to study and to make rec- 
ommendations with respect to an overall 
policy on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for payments in lieu of taxes. 

Why is this important? Because mu- 
nicipality after municipality, city after 
city, is being robbed of its tax base and 
having it taken away because of the Fed- 
eral acquisition of local properties. 
When there are added the tax exemp- 
tions on the properties of certain philan- 
thropic organizations, charitable institu- 
tions, universities, and religious groups, 
all of which have tax-free property in 
the cities, and then there are added the 
tax exemptions accorded the Federal 
Government on the properties it ac- 
quires there soon will result so limited 
and restricted a taxable property base 
in a municipality that the tax burden 
will be unusually and unbelievably heavy 
on those who are still private property 
owners, and at the same time the mu- 
nicipality will not have sufficient reve- 
nue to provide the municipal services 
which are so essential to modern metro- 
politan living. 

The bill as now written, without the 
Humphrey amendment, will provide 
that during the period of time of the 
lease-purchase contract, taxes will be 
paid to the municipality. My amend- 
ment provides that until such date as 
the Congress shall legislate in the field 
of payment in lieu of taxes, the same 
rate of taxes shall continue to apply, 
after the lease-purchase contract ex- 
pires, as would apply upon other proper- 
ties in the same area. It is a nondis- 
criminatory provision. In other words, 
it says to the Federal Government, “You 
get no more privileges and rights in this 
city than anybody else does. However, 
you will not bear an undue or unfair 
share of the tax burden.” 

If the Congress is to pass legislation 
like that now being proposed in the Sen- 
ate, we might just as well face up to the 
fact that there is going to be a great 
deal more Federal ownership of prop- 
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erty. As a matter of fact, I am quite 
surprised that some who have worried 
about Federal encroachment on State 
rights, and who have worried about the 
“creeping socialism” through ownership 
of property by the Federal Government, 
should be supporting the pending bill. 
However, be that as it may, the bill is 
before the Senate; and I say that if the 
Federal Government is going to build 
warehouses, which it most likely will; if 
the Federal Government is going to build 
office buildings, which it most likely 
will; if the Federal Government is going 
to build parking lots, or whatever else 
may be contemplated under the bill, 
which it can do, then the Government 
should make administrative payments 
in lieu of taxes, in the same amount 
anybody else would pay in the way of 
taxes. 

I believe it is the duty of Congress to 
inform every Federal agency, save the 
Post Office Department, which is a nor- 
mal function of Federal service, that 
when lease-purchase contracts for the 
acquisition of property are entered into, 
which can vary all the way from a park- 
ing lot to an office building, the agency 
interested ought to make a payment to 
the municipality, city, county, or State, 
which will represent its fair share of 
the cost of municipal service. 

That is what the amendment proposed 
by me does. It is not mandatory. It 
does, however, set congressional policy. 
I believe the amendment would be un- 
constitutional if it were mandatory, 
under the case of McCulloch against 
Maryland. In that case the Supreme 
Court ruled that a State did not have 
the power to tax a Federal institution, 
and in that case Chief Justice Marshall 
used the expression so often quoted, that 
“the power to tax is the power to de- 
stroy.” Therefore, in the case of Mc- 
Culloch against Maryland a constitu- 
tional provision and limitation was cited, 
and the State government’s action was 
ruled unconstitutional. 

In the consideration of the Humphrey 
amendment the constitutional question 
is not before the Senate, because it is 
not a mandatory provision which is being 
outlined or proposed. What is being 
suggested is that congressional “consent 
is hereby being granted to the head of 
any Federal department.” Secondly, 
“It is the intent of such negotiations to 
insure that the Federal Government will 
make administrative payments in lieu 
of taxes“ to such local governments. 

Mr. President, that about completes 
my case. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks a letter which I received from 
the American Municipal Association 
concerning the bill before the Senate, 
H. R. 6342. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 6, 1954. 
The Honorable HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: On behalf of 
the 12,000 member municipalities in 44 States 
of the American Municipal Association, I am 
writing this letter to urge you to oppose 
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passage of H. R. 6342 (Senate Calendar 1085). 
We do so for the following main reasons: 

1. One of the growing problems confront- 
ing municipalities is the steady erosion of 
the local tax base by the acquisition of in- 
creasing amounts of tax-free real estate by 
the Federal Government. As you know, the 
property tax constitutes the principal source 
of revenue for most cities—from 60 to 70 per- 
cent on the average. H. R. 6342 creates a 
new Federal device by which property can 
be removed from local tax rolls. Using the 
so-called lease-purchase plan (which is in 
reality a no-money-down installment pur- 
chase) the Federal Government can revise 
the tax base of local communities by obtain- 
ing more and more property without con- 
gressional review. 

2. The problem of pay in lieu is one of the 
principal problems which the Congress will 
eventually have to solve. The local govern- 
ments have been stopped from trying to 
solve this problem during this session of 
Congress because the National Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations of which 
you are a member is attempting to arrive 
at a just, fair and overall solution to the 
problem. This is well and good. We support 
the move. But, it is difficult to read a letter 
from the chairman of the Senate Govern- 
ment Operations Committee dated April 5, 
1954, in which he says that his committee 
has “unanimously agreed to defer hearings 
on this and other related bills [pay in lieu 
bills] until the report and recommendations 
of the Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations are available”; and then to read 
the Senate calendar and realize that a new 
gimmick for the removal of Federal real 
property from local taxation is up for adop- 
tion. We protest this action because we feel 
that if we are prevented from having the 
pay-in-lieu situation corrected during this 
session of Congress; the least the Congress 
can do is to play fair with the local govern- 
ments and not adopt any new devices which 
will accentuate the pay-in-lieu problem. We 
are willing to abide by the decision of the 
Senate Government Operations Committee. 
We are not willing to stand aside idly, how- 
ever, while the Senate refuses to play fair 
with the local governments of America by 
likewise declaring a moratorium on its ac- 
tions in regard to this matter. Adoption of 
this legislation under these circumstances 
would be gross unfairness. 

3. President Eisenhower has said that one 
of the biggest obstacles facing his adminis- 
tration was the number of unpaid checks 
which his officials had to pick up from the 
preceding administration. This bill will 
allow the creation of an unlimited number 
of unpaid checks. As it now stands, the 
executive department could contract for any 
number of buildings that would eventually 
cost a half million dollars each, with no 
legislative check except a post facto report. 
This comes about by virtue of the fact that 
the Administrator is empowered to enter into 
lease-purchase contracts up to $20,000 per 
year and up to 25 years in length. This 
adds up to a half million dollars. No limit 
is put on the number of such contracts he 
can enter into. If he enters into just 1 
such contract a week for 1 year he commits 
the Federal Government to a $24 million 
expenditure. If he enters into 1 such con- 
tract for 2 years he commits the Govern- 
ment to a $48 million expenditure. And, as 
the bill is now before the Senate, there is no 
time limit on the authority to the Adminis- 
trator. No provision is made for future 
congressional review of the authorization. 
One can readily see the number of unpaid 
checks which conceivably will come due dur- 
ing future administrations. 

4. In his budget message, President Eisen- 
hower stated that this budget marks the 
return to State and local government of 
those functions and responsibilities which 
it can best perform. It is axiomatic that 
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local government cannot perform its func- 
tions without fiscal resources. From your 
experience in municipal government you 
know this to be true. 

For these reasons respectfully it is re- 
quested that you aid in defeating this legis- 
lation on the Senate floor. 

Members of our staff will be more than 
happy to confer with you on this matter and 
to bring to your attention any information 
which you might desire. 

With warmest personal regards, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
RANDY HASKELL HAMILTON, 
Director of the Washington Office. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
will be noted that in the letter the Amer- 
ican Municipal Association, which rep- 
resents 12,000 member municipalities in 
44 States, asks the Congress of the United 
States not to adopt the proposed legis- 
lation, and to oppose the passage of 
House bill 6342, and the letter outlines 
the reasons, which are listed in four sep- 
arate categories. 

The first was the one I have just dis- 
cussed, the matter of acquisition by the 
Federal Government of properties in 
municipalities, thereby destroying the 
principal source of revenue for most 
cities, which is the property tax. From 
60 to 70 percent of the revenues of cities 
are derived from the property tax. The 
adoption of the lease-purchase plan 
would aggravate the situation of Federal 
acquisition of properties which will be- 
come nontaxable. 

The second item in the letter of the 
American Municipal Association on the 
pending legislation, which was then be- 
fore the committees of Congress, sug- 
gests, in reference to administrative pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes, that the Congress 
should not be aggravating the problem 
by further Federal acquisition of proper- 
ties while the Members of Congress 
and the administration are discussing 
the problem and trying to reach a solu- 
tion. 

Thirdly, the American Municipal As- 
sociation in its letter notes that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has said that one of 
the biggest obstacles facing his admin- 
istration is the number of unpaid checks 
which his officials had to pick up from 
the preceding administration. I think 
the American Municipal Association 
quite succinctly and appropriately states 
that this bill will allow the creation of 
an unlimited number of unpaid checks.” 

Finally, the president of the American 
Municipal Association notes that in 
President Eisenhower’s budget message 
he stated that “this budget marks the 
return to State and local government of 
those functions and responsibilities 
which it can best perform. It is axio- 
matic that local government cannot per- 
form its functions without fiscal re- 
sources.“ 

In a personal note, the director of the 
Washington office of the American Mu- 
nicipal Association, Mr. Randy Haskell 
Hamilton, writes to the junior Senator 
from Minnesota: 

From your experience in municipal gov- 
ernment you know this to be true. 

For these reasons respectfully it is re- 
quested that you aid in defeating this legis- 
lation on the Senate floor. 

Mr. President, I happened to be mayor 
of a large city for a little more than 3 
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years, and I know that what is stated in 
the letter of the American Municipal 
Association is eminently correct. 

Without going into the merits or 
demerits of the entire measure, I hope 
that the distinguished junior Senator 
from California [Mr. KucHe.], who is 
handling the bill on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, will see fit to accept my amendment, 
because I believe it embodies a principle 
which he, from his own experience in 
State government in California, knows 
to be a valid principle. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
many minutes does the Senator from 
California yield to himself? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield myself 10 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Over the years, and in 
varying degrees, the Federal Government 
has taken real property, by purchase or 
otherwise, off the tax rolls of local gov- 
ernments; and I completely agree with 
the philosophy which has motivated the 
distinguished junior Senator from Min- 
nesota in advancing his amendment be- 
fore the Senate today, affecting what has 
posed a recurring and a growing prob- 
lem to county and city governments in 
the several States. 

I am inclined to feel that the impact 
of Federal acquisition of property in the 
State of California has probably been 
greater than in any other State in the 
Union. I cite, for example, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that of the total acreage of the 
State which I have the honor in part to 
represent, 100 million acres, the Govern- 
ment of the United States owns 45,900,- 
000 acres, or somewhat in excess of 45 
percent of the entire land area which 
comprises the second largest State of the 
Union. Ican also draw upon what I hope 
is not a faulty memory, and suggest to 
you, Mr. President, that one of the coun- 
ties in California is owned by the Federal 
Government almost to the extent of 75 
percent. 

So I wish to say at the outset, in com- 
menting upon the question raised by the 
Senator from Minnesota, by means of 
the amendment he has offered, that I 
agree we have a problem to face and to 
solve in this field. Both the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Public Works 
and thereafter the full Committee on 
Public Works debated and discussed that 
very problem. As a result of that dis- 
cussion, the committee saw fit to include 
in the pending bill, both as to title I, with 
respect to the General Services Admin- 
istration, I would say to my friend, the 
Senator from Minnesota, and as to title 
II, relative to the Post Office Department, 
the following provision: 

(h) With respect to any interest in real 


property acquired under the provisions of 
this section, the same shall be subject— 


And I point out that the word “shall” 
is used in that connection— 
to State and local taxes until title to the 


same shall pass to the Government of the 
United States. 


That language appears in both title I 
and title II of the bill. 
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What does that provision mean, Mr. 
President? It means that until any con- 
tract in the nature of a lease-purchase 
contract is finally and completely ful- 
filled and until the Government of the 
United States has paid its entire obli- 
gation under the terms of the purchase 
agreement, title to the property will re- 
main in private hands, and thus the 
property will be subject, under the laws 
of the State, to whatever ad valorem 
taxes are exacted by the government of 
the State or with respect to a State such 
as mine, which has no State ad valorem 
taxes, the property will be subject to the 
ad valorem taxes to be paid to the city or 
the county in which the property is 
located. 

Another provision of the bill is that 
a lease-purchase contract shall not be 
executed for a period of time less than 
10 years or more than 25 years. So in 
the normal course of any lease-purchase 
contract entered into under the pending 
bill, with the amendment presently writ- 
ten into it by the Senate Committee on 
Public Works, 10 years would normally 
elapse before any parcel of real property 
purchased under a lease-purchase con- 
tract would be transferred titlewise to 
the Government of the United States. 
The normal rule will thus be that after 
enactment of the bill and after the en- 
tering into of a lease-purchase contract 
on an installment plan, at least 10 years 
will have to pass before title to the prop- 
erty will be taken by the Government 
of the United States and before the prop- 
erty will pass from the tax rolls of the 
State, county, or city, as the case may be. 
I submit that interim period will give 
the House of Representatives far more 
than sufficient time to write the proper 
kind of law making provision for pay- 
ments in lieu of or in place of ad valorem 
taxes. I think such a law should be 
written and drafted with extreme care, 
following a complete study of the entire 
problem, and with provision for the nec- 
essary exceptions. 

Mr. President, what is attempted by 
means of the amendment submitted by 
the Senator from Minnesota? First of 
all, the Senator from Minnesota has sug- 
gested that the amendment constitutes 
consent on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to negotiate for payments in 
lieu of taxes, but nothing is mandatory 
under the provisions of the amendment, 
Thus, a situation could develop whereby, 
following negotiation, the Postmaster 
General would agree to make, in lieu of 
taxes, payments to town A, but would 
refuse to make them to town B. The 
same unfortunate possibility would exist 
with respect to the General Services 
Administration, in dealing with the 
problem. 

In the second place, Mr. President, the 
amendment provides that— 

Any payment so negotiated shall be based 
upon an assessed valuation which does not 
represent a larger percentage of true valua- 
tion than is used by assessing authorities 
in valuing property generally for tax pur- 
poses within the tax jurisdiction. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Chair advises the Senator from Califor- 
nia that the time he has allotted to him- 
self has expired, 
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Mr. KUCHEL. Then, Mr. President, 
I yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is recognized for 
5 minutes more. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I wish 
to point out—and I say to my friend, the 
Senator from Minnesota, that I am sure 
I am correct about this—that under the 
bill as now written, since title to the 
property would remain in private hands 
for 10 years, the property would be as- 
sessed by the local assessing agencies, 
and taxes would have to be paid by the 
private owner anyway. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield to me? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield to the able 
chairman of our committee. 

Mr. MARTIN. Is it not true that the 
Federal Government does not have any 
title, implied or otherwise, until the ful- 
fillment of the agreement—that is, until 
the payment, in rentals, of the amount 
of the agreed value of the property? 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania is entirely correct. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield to me? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. I understand that the 
amendment would be added to title I of 
the bill. Is that correct? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. CASE. It strikes me that would 
result in a very inequitable situation, un- 
der which an existing property—for in- 
stance, an existing Federal post-office 
property at a particular place—could 
be used by the Administrator of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration for the con- 
struction of a new post office. It is my 
recollection of the provisions of the bill— 
unless they were changed during the time 
when I was away, attending the funeral, 
last week—that where property is owned 
by the Government and presently is used 
by the Government for post-office pur- 
poses, but where a new or larger post 
office is needed, the exchange can be 
effected only by bringing it under title 
I of the bill, under the Administrator of 
General Services. So, to make the 
amendment applicable to title I, but not 
to title II, would result in tax agree- 
ments in the case of those post offices, 
but not in the case of other post offices. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator from 
South Dakota is entirely correct, and I 
think he has put his finger on a situation 
that would be unfortunate and, I believe 
Ican say, unfair, if the amendment were 
adopted. 

I should like to pay my respects to the 
junior Senator from Minnesota, who 
did have an illustrious background in 
municipal government; and I should also 
like to tell him that I would enjoy work- 
ing with him with respect to the bill he 
has introduced, relative to writing an 
overall policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment. However, I prefer not to have it 
discussed on the floor of the Senate, but, 
rather, in the committee, where, as he 
himself has stated, my senior colleague 
from California [Mr. KNOWLAND] like- 
wise has a measure designed to solve, or, 
at any rate, introduced in an attempt 
to solve, the problem we are now con- 
sidering. 
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I wish to say, as I conclude, that I think 
every argument in favor of the adoption 
by Congress of a policy relative to pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes is admirably met 
by the present provisions of the bill 
which the committee adopted relative 
to that specific subject; and I think the 
bill as now written is free from the seri- 
ous questions of application which in- 
here in the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I most 
respectfully urge the Senator from Min- 
nesota to consider withdrawing his 
amendment and permitting the Senate 
to proceed to vote on the question of the 
final passage of the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, how 
much time remains to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota has 16 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes.. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the intelligent and informed 
discussion of the bill and the amendment 
by the distinguished junior Senator from 
California. I should like to make one or 
two observations which I believe would 
be helpful, regardless of what may hap- 
pen to the amendment which I have 
offered. 

First of all, the pending bill, the lease- 
purchase bill, has a provision which 
necessitates the payment of taxes during 
the period of time of the lease-purchase 
contract. Of course, it has such a pro- 
vision, because during the time of the 
lease-purchase contract the property is 
owned by the private contractor, and not 
by the Federal Government. The Fed- 
eral Government is in the position of a 
renter. It is in the position of the party 
who under a lease pays the rental. In 
making such lease payment it also pays 
for the taxes, because that is a part of 
the lease payment. Any private builder 
or real-estate operator would figure the 
cost of his overhead in the charges for 
rent. 

The amendment of the junior Senator 
from Minnesota is directed toward a 
situation in which the Federal Govern- 
ment may pay up in advance on a lease- 
purchase agreement when the 25-year 
period, the 10-year period, or what period 
is agreed to under the lease-purchase 
contract, is not fully utilized. It is en- 
tirely possible, under the terms of the 
pending legislation, for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to make accelerated payments, 
thereby obtaining its title to the prop- 
erty long before the lease-purchase con- 
tract contemplated. To be sure, under a 
25-year lease-purchase contract, the mu- 
nicipality would be sure of 25 years of 
tax payments. But let us assume that 
the Federal Government, under the 
lease-purchase contract, amended the 
contract so that in 5 years or 10 years 
the contract was paid off. Then there 
would be a period of 20 or 15 years in 
which the municipality would not receive 
any tax revenue. 

The validity of the argument of the 
junior Senator from Minnesota is testi- 
fied to by the fact that, under the terms 
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of the bill, during the period of the lease- 
purchase contract taxes are to be paid 
upon these properties. The Senator 
from Minnesota says that if it is valid 
for taxes to be paid on such properties 
while the Federal Government is occupy- 
ing the facilities as a renter or lessor, 
then it is valid for the Federal Govern- 
ment to make an administrative payment 
in lieu of taxes upon the same properties, 
located in the same cities, serving the 
same people, in the same State, and in 
the same country, after the Federal Goy- 
ernment obtains title. 

Something must be done to focus at- 
tention upon this growing problem. If 
I had no other purpose in offering the 
amendment, it offers us an opportunity 
to remind the responsible officials of the 
Government that the Federal Govern- 
ment is acquiring ownership of more and 
more real estate. The Federal Govern- 
ment is moving more and more into the 
tax bases of municipalities by taking 
away personal or private property for 
governmental purposes. Such property 
is then no longer available for the tax 
base of the city. Today our municipali- 
ties are suffering from the lack of fis- 
eal resources. Today our municipalities 
are incapable of taking care of even a 
modicum of municipal service, because of 
inadequate municipal resources. State 
legislatures give them little or no atten- 
tion. The Federal Government moves 
in, like a parasite, and takes away a 
slice of the tax base. Millions of people 
live in cities which have inadequate re- 
sources. 

Mr. President, my amendment is very 
simple. It merely provides that, until 
such time as the Congress legislates com- 
pletely in the field with an overall pro- 
gram, the principle of payment in lieu 
of taxes shall be applied to the prop- 
erties covered by this proposed legisla- 
tion. It provides that such properties 
shall not be utilized to aggravate the 
present problem resulting from the fail- 
ure of the Federal Government to make 
payments in lieu of taxes. 

I had hoped that my able friend and 
colleague from California would see fit 
to accept my amendment. I realize that 
already, along with his fellow Senators 
on the committee, he has done yeoman 
service in writing into the bill a provi- 
sion for the payment of taxes during 
the lease-purchase contract period. I 
am grateful for that, but it seems to me 
that it is a valid point to ask for its 
continuation. It does little or no good to 
say that someday we are going to legis- 
late in the field of payment in lieu of 
taxes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield myself 2 
additional minutes. 

The truth is that we have not legis- 
lated, and I gather that it may be a long 
time before we do so. We are about to 
open up a Pandora’s box of Federal con- 
struction, Federal ownership, Federal 
title in cities to lands and properties 
which formerly were a part of the mu- 
nicipal tax base. All I am asking in my 
amendment is that we do justice to the 
cities and States. 
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Mr. President, I ask for favorable con- 
sideration of my amendment. It does 
not apply to title II. I realize the point 
which the Senator from South Dakota 
{Mr. Case] brought to our attention. 
However, title I is a specific provision 
relating to the General Services Admin- 
istration. Most of the construction 
under title I will not be represented by 
additions to post-office buildings. It 
will consist mainly of barracks, ware- 
houses, and other Federal facilities of a 
dozen different kinds, 

I am rather surprised to see my 
friends on the Republican side of the 
aisle proposing a bill which puts the 
Federal Government into the ownership 
of more and more properties in the 
United States. I thought it was the 
party of free enterprise. I am amazed 
to see that the Grand Old Party has now 
finally reached the point where it wants 
to see the Federal Government move in, 
step by step, inch by inch, block by block, 
to take away the great free-enterprise 
tax base, the private property of the 
American people. That is what would 
happen under the terms of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. CASE]. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the argu- 
ment which the Senator from Minnesota 
advances appeals to every Senator, be- 
cause we have all been plagued by the 
problem of depletion of tax bases, rural 
as well as urban. The Federal Govern- 
ment is acquiring more property, rural 
as well as urban. However, if a Pan- 
dora’s box is to be opened, it seems to 
me it would be opened by applying the 
provision for payment in lieu of taxes 
in one particular field, and not doing 
anything about other fields. The prob- 
lem in this particular field is not urgent. 
As Senators have pointed out, under 
lease-purchase contracts, during the pe- 
riod of the holding of the fee title by 
the contractor taxes will be paid. Title 
will rest with the contractor until the 
term expires and the property is turned 
over to the Government. Ten years has 
been suggested as the minimum period, 
so there is no great urgency about deal- 
ing with this problem at this particular 
point. 

What is here proposed would establish 
a precedent for preferred treatment in 
dealing with the tax problem, but doing 
nothing about the much larger problem 
which exists where there is land, both in 
rural and urban areas, which has been 
taken over for Army, Navy, or Air Force 
purposes. Some years ago I became 
quite concerned over this problem. In 
the 1930’s certain lands in my State had 
been purchased under the so-called sub- 
marginal land purchase program. 

Many counties found a great deal of 
their land being bought by the Federal 
Government and taken off the tax rolls. 
I introduced a bill to do something about 
it. Then I discovered that it was not a 
local program in my particular com- 
munity, but that that condition existed 
in many States. I found that someone 
from New Jersey desired an amendment 
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to make the provision applicable to 
depots for the Navy or for the Army. 
The problem became so much broader 
that it was recognized that we ought not 
to give preferred treatment to one seg- 
ment of it, but that it ought to be con- 
sidered as a whole. 

The argument for doing something 
about it applies to the entire field. It 
does not apply so much to doing some- 
thing in a field with respect to which no 
emergency exists. These properties will 
be on the tax rolls during the period of 
the lease-purchase contracts under 
title I. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Are there any fur- 
ther amendments at the desk? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
are no further amendments at the desk. 
The bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
shall make a motion to recommit the bill 
and I shall address myself to the bill in 
general after the motion is made. 

Mr. President, I move to recommit the 
bill to the Committee on Public Works, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Washington. The Senator from 
Washington is allotted 30 minutes on his 
motion. How much time does he yield 
to himself? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield 30 minutes 
to myself, and I shall speak on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to address myself to the bill, and 
I hope I shall not take the full 30 min- 
utes. I appreciate that the Senate has 
adopted some perfecting amendments to 
the House bill. However, having been 
in Congress for a considerable number 
of years, I do not have too much hope 
that the House will recede from the terms 
of the original bill. Therefore I wish 
to address myself to the general policy 
involved, not to the specific Senate 
amendments or to the specific provisions 
of the bill. 

I am opposed to the lease-purchase bill 
for many reasons. I said on the floor 
of the Senate last week that it gives 
promise—and I underline the word 
promise—of being a grab bag, particu- 
larly for money lenders, 

Federal buildings produced and ac- 
quired under this proposed legislation 
will cost the taxpayers of this country 
many millions of dollars more than un- 
der the appropriation method. The 
committee itself states that if this bill 
becomes law there will be three methods 
for acquiring space for Federal agencies, 
First, the appropriation method which 
we now use; second, the lease-purchase 
method authorized by this bill; and 
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third, the straight rental method, which 
has been used in times past in connection 
with small buildings, particularly post 
offices, and in cases of emergency, when 
the Federal Government did not have 
time to erect a building, particularly in 
the District of Columbia area during 
war periods 

The committee states that of these 
three methods—and I ask the Senate to 
mark this point—the first is the cheap- 
est, and that the straight rental method 
is the most expensive. Supposedly, the 
lease-purchase program authorized by 
the pending legislation would fall some- 
where in between. That may be true, 
but, as I said on the floor of the Senate 
last week, here we have presented to us 
a new proposal for the construction of 
Federal buildings, and the main reason 
given for it in the report is that we 
should not make appropriations because 
we cannot afford to do so. In the com- 
mittee report it is stated that the pro- 
posed method will cost more than the 
appropriation method. 

I wish to point out that the lease- 
purchase method is much more costly 
than the appropriation method, and 
probably much more costly than the 
public and most Members of the Senate 
realize. 

I call attention to the fact that the 
committee has provided no estimate as to 
what this lease-purchase program will 
cost, as compared with a building con- 
struction program financed honestly and 
factually by appropriations. If the Fed- 
eral Government needs a building we 
should appropriate the money for it. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I should first like 
to conclude my statement; then I shall 
be happy to yield. 

If the Federal Government needs a 
building, it should come to Congress and 
ask it to appropriate the money for it. 
That is the cheapest way to do it, If 
we cannot afford to do it that way, why 
enact a bill like this and pile up the 
costs to which I am about to refer under 
this method, which the committee itself 
Says is more costly than the old method? 

The committee has provided no esti- 
mate as to what the program will cost. 
I was curious on that point. I thought 
the Senate should have some information 
to guide it in its deliberations on this 
measure. Therefore I asked the Library 
of Congress to provide me with some 
figures. To me they are most interesting. 
Let me demonstrate what I mean. ‘ 

We are talking about saving money. 
Yet we are presented with a program 
which will be much more costly than any 
other program. 

Estimates as to the amount of con- 
struction which would take place under 
this bill vary. Some have quoted a figure 
as high as $3 billion. For purposes of 
illustration, I have assumed that $900 
million worth of construction would take 
place under this program. 

All of us know that a builder will not 
construct a Federal building without 
making a profit. I am assuming that 
he would make a profit of approximately 
10 percent, which is the average profit 
on construction. Under the proposed 
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lease-purchase program the builders— 
and I ask Senators to mark this point— 
would go to their bankers to borrow the 
money. Naturally, they would borrow 
enough to cover their estimated costs, or 
$900 million, plus a legitimate profit. For 
easy figuring, let us assume the builders 
borrow $1 billion. This amount would 
cover the cost of construction, plus the 
profit. Collectively, the mortgage total 
would be $1 billion. 

I doubt that the interest rate on these 
mortgages would be less than 4%½ per- 
cent. That is the normal, average rate 
of interest on money lent for construc- 
tion purposes. Let us assume that the 
rate is 4%½ percent, and that the lease- 
purchase contract runs for 25 years, The 
total cost of these buildings to Uncle 
Sam would be $1,686,000,000, in round 
figures, as compared to $900 million un- 
der the straight appropriation method. 
The amount of $686 million is the 
amount of interest the taxpayers will pay 
on a program of the magnitude I am 
discussing. 

The annual payment to amortize the 
cost of the buildings, plus interest over 
a 25-year period, would be $67,439,000. 

Let us assume that the Federal Gov- 
ernment were to finance the same build- 
ing program by appropriations, which is 
the honest way to do it. The cost of the 
money to the Government would be not 
more than 2½ percent. It would be in 
the ratio of whatever the deficit of the 
Federal Government was for the fiscal 
year. It would be less than that, but let 
us assume it would be 2½ percent. Over 
a 25-year period the interest charge 
would be $357 million in round figures. 

In other words, it would cost Uncle 
Sam, at the highest figure we could as- 
sume, $329 million more in interest alone 
to finance a $1 billion construction pro- 
gram under this proposed legislation 
than it would cost if Congress made the 
appropriations directly. 

That is quite a tribute to pay to the 
moneylenders, particularly at a time 
when we hear so much talk about 
economizing. In addition, it is an ex- 
tremely high price to pay in the name of 
a balanced budget for the sake of a bal- 
anced budget. 

Let us assume that the money costs 
the builder 5 percent. In that case the 
total interest the Federal Government 
would ultimately pay on a $1 billion con- 
struction program would amount to 
$774,855,000. In that case the buildings 
would cost the taxpayers $418 million 
more in interest than they would cost 
if Congress appropriated the funds. 

If builders had to pay 51⁄2 percent for 
their money, the difference in cost would 
be $507 million. The total interest would 
be $864 million, in round figures. 

This, however, is not the full story. 
We still have to consider taxes. Under 
this bill the title would not pass to the 
Federal Government until final payment 
is made. 

In consequence, the builder would pay 
local taxes on the property. The prop- 
erty with improvements would remain on 
the tax rolls. 

This may be a desirable provision. 
Many of us in the Senate have thought 
the Federal Government should make 
some payments in lieu of taxes to States 
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and municipalities. Under the Consti- 
tution, however, States and political 
subdivisions may not impose a tax on 
the Federal Government. This bill 
provides a backdoor method for per- 
mitting the Federal Government— 
through annual installments on lease- 
purchase buildings—to pay the taxes. 

I am not arguing the merits or de- 
merits of the proposition. I now merely 
want to demonstrate the additional cost 
to the Federal Government of acquiring 
buildings under this legislation attribut- 
able to local taxes. 

For illustrative purposes, I have taken 
two cities—Seattle and Baltimore—on 
opposite sides of the country. I realize, 
of course, that the Federal Government 
is not going to acquire a billion dollars 
worth of construction in Baltimore or 
in Seattle. The property tax rates in 
those two cities, however, will demon- 
strate the point Iam making. 

In the State of Washington we have 
a constitutional limitation on real estate 
taxes of 40 mills. Assessment valuations 
are made at 50 percent of true value. 
On a billion dollars worth of construc- 
tion, therefore, the annual real estate 
tax will amount to $20 million. Over a 
25-year period these taxes would add 
$500 million to the cost of these build- 


S. 

In addition, there are local levies. In 
Seattle they amounted to $6.60 per thou- 
sand in 1953. Assuming this rate will 
continue, this would add another $165 
million, or a total of $665 million in taxes 
over 25 years. 

Mr. President, that is probably more 
than the cost of the buildings them- 
selves. 

In Baltimore, the rate is $20.80 per 
thousand. Assessments are supposed to 
be made at 75 percent of value. The 
annual taxes on a billion dollars’ worth 
of construction would be $21,600,000. 
Over a 25-year period taxes would in- 
crease the cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment by $540 million. 

Let us go back and figure out what 
the total additional cost of a billion 
dollars’ worth of construction would be, 
taking into consideration the additional 
interest charge and the additional tax 
bill. 

Assuming that builders acquired their 
money at 4% percent, it will be remem- 
bered that the additional cost was $329 
million in round numbers. 

If the construction took place in 
Seattle, or in a comparable city, the in- 
crease in cost under this proposed legis- 
lation would be—in taxes plus interest— 
$329 million plus $665 million, or $994 
million. 

If the construction took place in Bal- 
timore, or in a city of comparable cir- 
cumstances, the total additional cost 
would be $329 million, plus $540 million, 
or $869 million. 

If the money cost the builders 5 per- 
cent, an additional $89 million, in round 
figures, would have to be added. If 
money cost 5½ percent, $168 million 
would be added. 

It is apparent from the figures I have 
cited that construction under this pro- 
gram is going to cost the taxpayers 
almost double what it would cost them 
if Congress appropriated the funds—fig- 
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uring interest and taxes alone. The 
committee was certainly correct when 
it said in its report that the appropria- 
tion method of constructing Federal 
buildings is the cheaper. 

Over and above the costs I have men- 
tioned, there are other hidden costs 
which I think will increase Uncle Sam’s 
outlay under this program. 

Personally, I think there will be a 
strong inclination on the part of the 
Postmaster General and the General 
Services Administrator, to acquire by 
lease-purchase buildings which will in- 
corporate more frills and furbelows than 
will be necessary to meet an agency’s 
needs. There would be strong incentive 
to add features that really are not nec- 
essary. 

It is like buying an automobile or a 
refrigerator or a gas or electric stove 
on time. The customer tends to pur- 
chase something more expensive than he 
can actually afford. All of us do that 
when we purchase on the installment 
plan. It is simply human nature. 
There is no way of estimating the cost 
that would be added from this source. 
In my judgment, however, it would be 
substantial. 

Furthermore, I find nothing in this 
bill which requires General Services Ad- 
ministration or the Post Office Depart- 
ment to prepare its own designs. The 
bill and report speak of competitive bid- 
ding, but actually the only way we can 
have competitive bidding is if all the 
parties are preparing their estimates on 
the same set of plans. 

Under this program a 25-year contract 
can be entered into by negotiation. 
Since the individual builder will be sub- 
mitting his own set of plans, there is in 
reality no competitive bidding in the 
true sense of the word. The Federal 
agencies will be merely checking on the 
estimates the builder and his architect 
have prepared. 

Let us assume that three contractors 
bid on a post office in Seattle. As this 
bill is drawn, the Postmaster General 
or Administrator of General Services 
could decide that the contractor with the 
fanciest set of plans should get the 
award. As I said before, there would be 
an actual incentive to do that because 
the day of reckoning would be postponed 
and because Congress would not have the 
check on the executive branch that it 
would have if the appropriations were 
made directly. 

I raise these questions: 

Does the Senate of the United States 
want to authorize payment of taxes to 
States and their political subdivisions 
by way of this lease-purchase bill? 

Second. Do we need these buildings so 
badly that we are willing to pay tribute 
in the magnitude I have already men- 
tioned—namely, $329 million in addi- 
tional interest over a 25-year period on 
a billion-dollar construction program? 

There is still one other thing I want 
to mention. The committee reports say 
that— 

The General Services Administrator would 
make use of this legislation when (1) there 
is no suitable Government-owned space 
available, (2) there is no prospect of direct 
Federal construction within a reasonable 
period of time. 
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Mr. President, the General Services 
Administrator has to be a crystal ball 
gazer to figure that one out. Supposedly 
he will look into his crystal ball and de- 
cide that “there is no prospect of direct 
Federal appropriation.” He will go into 
a seance with himself and decide that 
Congress is in no mood to appropriate 
money or that the President and his 
Bureau of Budget are penny-pinchers, 
and, hence, that he should construct 
buildings under this proposed legislation. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Let me finish one 
paragraph, and then I shall be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. President, the executive branch is 
deciding what the Congress will or will 
not do. The only way to ascertain what 
the Congress will do is to come before 
Congress with a sensible program and 
talk to us about it. If the need is great, 
Congress will appropriate—provided, of 
course, the executive branch is not more 
interested in claiming a balanced budget 
than in achieving real economy. 

Mr. President, I wish to digress at this 
point. The only purpose of a bill in 
which the Government will get $900 
million worth of buildings in 25 years, 
while the taxpayers will have paid more 
than $2 billion for the buildings, is 
merely to show that it is not necessary 
for the executive departments to come 
before Congress and to ask to have the 
money appropriated. That is the only 
purpose of the bill. I could say some 
other things about the bill, just as the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] has 
done on several occasions. 

There is now in progress an investi- 
gation with respect to Federal housing. 
Unless I am wrong, if the building pro- 
gram is started under the provisions of 
the bill, future investigations of abuses 
and costs to the taxpayers will make 
the Federal Housing Administration in- 
vestigation look like a Sunday-school 
picnic. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I share the viewpoint 
expressed by the Senator from Wash- 
ington. In my judgment, not only is 
this a form of unnecessary subsidy, but 
really, in the long run, it will prove to 
be a form of extortion, so far as the 
taxpayers are concerned. 

As one member of the Committee on 
Public Works, I desire the record to be 
perfectly clear that the bill does not 
come to the Senate with the unanimous 
consent of the Committee on Public 
Works. Three members of the commit- 
tee are on record as opposing the bill. 
I understand that a fourth member of 
the committee is considering modifying 
his position on the bill. The committee 
has only eight members. So, as of now, 
the vote on the bill stands 5 to 3. I 
think before the final yea-and-nay vote 
is taken on the bill, it will be found that 
the Committee on Public Works is split 
down the middle—4 in favor of the bill, 
and 4 against it. 

The Senator from Washington this 
afternoon is placing in the Recorp the 
information relative to costs which 
really is needed to demonstrate to the 
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American people that the bill is decid- 
edly against the best financial interests 
of the public. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? I desire to make a cor- 
rection of the statement made by the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. When the bill was con- 
sidered, the Committee on Public Works 
consisted of 11 members; it now has 13 
members. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not know 
whether it has 11 or 13 members. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania is correct. There are now 13 
members of the committee. But when 
the vote was taken on the bill, my recol- 
lection is that 8 votes were cast—5 in 
favor of the bill, and 3 against it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Ido not know about 
that. But I cannot understand how a 
Senate committee, which has dedicated 
itself to economy in connection with a 
public-works program, as it has done in 
prior administrations and in this admin- 
istration, can report a bill which will 
cost the American people double what 
they are now paying. In fact, I think 
the cost will go higher than that, be- 
cause contractors will submit their own 
designs. 

As I have already pointed out, it will 
be like buying on the installment plan. 
One who buys on the installment plan 
always purchases a larger refrigerator or 
car than if he pays cash or appropriates 
funds directly, which is the old tried- 
and-true method. 

Throughout the history of the United 
States, in the Nation’s building program 
there has been a most complete lack of 
any scandal arising from padding, or 
anything similar to it, because Congress 
has supervised the construction of public 
buildings, almost to the extent that 
sometimes Members of Congress have 
thought there should be some relaxation. 
But here it is proposed to begin a method 
of construction which could lend itself 
to all kinds of abuses, let alone a dou- 
bling in cost. I am speaking only of a 
$900 million program. Someone has said 
the cost might go to $3 billion. 

Furthermore, approximately 10 per- 
cent interest will have to be paid to the 
moneylenders of the country. I do not 
blame them for getting their interest. 
That is the good American way of doing 
business in connection with the lending 
of money. But I do not believe the Fed- 
eral Government should have to pay, 
merely for the sake of being able to say it 
is coming close to balancing the budget, 
while at the same time it is foisting the 
excessive cost on the public. 

Many times I have heard Senators on 
the other side of the aisle say, “Our 
children’s children will have to pay the 
bills.“ Believe me, they will have to pay 
this bill. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Is the Senator from 
Washington aware of the fact that, in 
many instances, the Federal Govern- 
ment has paid rent on the same build- 
ings for 50 years, and that at the end 
of that time it has acquired no title and 
no equity whatsoever in the property? 
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Mr. MAGNUSON, Yes; Iam aware of 
that fact. But in many cases it has been 
desirable to rent the buildings because 
it was necessary to obtain space quickly. 
But I know what this program will do. 
The Federal appropriations for construc- 
tion can be thrown out the window, 
although the appropriations have been 
for very small amounts. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Is the Senator from 
Washington aware of the fact that for 
more than a decade and a half there 
have been no new public buildings con- 
structed by the appropriation method? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Oh, yes; and the 
Senator from California knows that the 
reason is that during the war there was 
no public works construction program. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Is not that the reason, 
probably, why Congress will refuse to 
make appropriations for public buildings 
during the next several years? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That will be up to 
Congress. But the officials in the execu- 
tive departments should have the cour- 
age to come to Congress and to say that 
they need new Federal buildings. If 
Congress chooses to turn them down, 
that will be another story. But the bill 
under consideration provides a backdoor 
method for the construction of buildings 
which will cost the taxpayers three times 
as much as under the direct appropria- 
tion method. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. One of the strangest 
arguments which has been developed, 
which started in the last session of Con- 
gress, and which I have heard over 
and over again at this session of Con- 
gress—and this comment applies not 
only to these particular projects, but also 
to some others to which I shall call atten- 
tion—is that because Congress does not 
appropriate funds for new building con- 
struction, therefore a bill should be 
enacted to provide for an installment 
purchase plan, which will cost the tax- 
payers much more than they should have 
to pay for a public works building 
program, 

The administration is pulling this gag 
in connection with the development of 
our national resources in the field of elec- 
tric power. The administration wants 
the taxpayers to pay the private utilities 
of the United States for the building of 
so-called power development facilities, 
and to have the consumers pay far in 
excess of what the cost of such projects 
should be. 

The time has come to call a halt to 
the holding up of the taxpayers by reason 
of excessive costs for the development 
of public works, which ought to be built 
and owned by the people in the first in- 
stance. That is why I think the bill is 
so much against the public interest. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Oregon and I understand the develop- 
ment of the public works program in 
connection with natural resources. ‘The 


argument is made that Congress will not 
appropriate funds. I have always said, 
“Come to Congress and ask for the funds. 
Then, if Congress declines to appropriate 
funds, that is another story.” 

In the case of the power program, I 
may say to the Senator from Oregon 
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that what is being done is to require the 
people to go, with their hats in their 
hands, to the lower end of Manhattan 
Island and to pay tribute on loans, over 
a 40-year period, for a power develop- 
ment program which may provide some 
power, but not cheap power. Let Sen- 
ators take their pencils and compute the 
difference between the cost of building a 
dam on a 40-year-loan basis and the cost 
under a direct-appropriation method. 

Consider a situation now under dis- 
cussion in a committee of which I am 
a member. The United States is not 
building any new ships. Do Senators 
know the type of bill which is under 
consideration? It contains almost the 
same type of provision as is included in 
the bill now under consideration. It 
guarantees 100 percent of all the money 
to be loaned for the building of ships. 
Again, we hear the same argument, 
namely, that the Government is afraid 
to go to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and to ask for funds for ship con- 
struction. The old method has worked 
well since it was put into effect, and 
there has not been one default by the 
shipbuilders. 

Mr, KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a brief comment? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. As the Senator from 
Washington well knows, there is noth- 
ing in the bill which has to do in any 
way with the power policy of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Oh, no; the Sen- 
ator from Oregon and I have said that 
the same method is being followed with 
respect to that policy as is sought to be 
followed in the bill under consideration. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The purpose of the bill 
is to give the Government of the United 
States the same opportunity to make 
time purchases of buildings as the aver- 
age American families in this land today 
are using to purchase the homes in which 
they live. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Is the Senator 
from California speaking on my time, or 
on his own time? Or will the Senator 
yield time back to me? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I will yield time to the 
Senator from Washington. 

There are two traditional ways in 
which the Government of the United 
States has occupied property. It has 
bought the property, which is the cheap- 
est way, or it has rented it, which is the 
most expensive way. 

This bill, for the first time, presents 
to the Government a third manner of 
occupying property, namely, lease-pur- 
chase. Of course, it is a more expensive 
method than outright purchase, but it is 
less expensive than 50-year rentals, and 
at the end of 50 years, the Government 
has nothing at all. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
California knows that the percentage of 
rentals is very small. Most instances of 
rentals have occurred when building 
programs could not be conducted be- 
cause of a shortage of building materials, 
or because of an emergency, or because 
a building was to be occupied by an 
agency of the Government which had 
been created for a special purpose. But 
I am not speaking about special func- 
tions of the Government. 
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If the Government contemplates build- 
ing a post office to cost $100,000, and it 
appropriates the money for the con- 
struction, the Government will receive 
$100,000 worth of building. Under the 
bill, the Government will receive $90,000 
worth of building, while having paid 
$200,000 for the building over a period 
of 25 years. I cannot understand why 
the Government should have to pay the 
excessive cost simply because the officials 
in the executive departments are afraid 
to come to Congress and ask for appro- 
priations. 

I cannot assume that Congress will 
stop appropriating money for needed 
Federal buildings under any circum- 
stances. That is why I think the bill is 
so vicious. That is why I have put into 
the Recorp the figures I have cited. 
Those figures are correct; they have been 
checked time and again. Under a bil- 
lion-dollar program, our children’s chil- 
dren in 25 years will have to pay for an 
expenditure which will be in excess of 
$2 billion. If that is economy in govern- 
ment, I do not know what that expres- 
sion means. The bill is being proposed 
because officials are afraid to come before 
Congress and ask for the construction 
of needed public buildings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Washington 
has expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. What is the time 
situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
junior Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL] has 30 minutes remaining. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
with the permission of the junior Sen- 
ator from California, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll, 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names; 


Aiken Pulbright McCarran 
Anderson Gillette McClellan 
Barrett Gore Millikin 
Beall Green Morse 
Bennett Hayden Mundt 
Bricker Hennings Murray 
Bridges Hickenlooper Neely 
Burke Hill Pastore 
Bush Holland Payne 
Butler, Nebr. Humphrey Potter 
Byrd Hunt Purtell 
Capehart Jackson Robertson 
Carlson Jenner Russell 
Case Johnson, Colo, Saltonstall 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Cooper Johnston, S. C. Smathers 
Cordon Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Daniel Kilgore Stennis 
Dirksen Knowland Symington 
Duff Kuchel Thye 
Dworshak Langer Upton 
Eastland Lehman Watkins 
Ellender Magnuson Welker 
Ferguson Malone Wiley 
Flanders Martin Williams 
Frear Maybank Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Washington 
Mr. Macnuson] that the bill be recom- 
mitted. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. A parliamentary 
inquiry. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. What is the 
amount of time remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Twenty- 
four minutes. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I shall 
speak very briefly against the motion to 
recommit the bill made by the senior 
Senator from Washington. 

The committee had long hearings on 
the bill, which began last year and were 
concluded this year. The committee 
adopted an admirable tool, which can 
be used economically by the Government. 
Protections for the public were written 
into the bill both in the committee and 
during debate on the floor of the Senate. 
It seems to me that the Senate should 
reject the motion to recommit, and then 
vote the bill up or down. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from California yield to the Sen- 
ator from Washington? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I wish to state that 
I made the motion to recommit because 
I am opposed to the entire bill, but I 
made the motion so that I might have 
time to make a statement. However, I 
think it would be better legislative pro- 
cedure if I asked unanimous consent to 
withdraw my motion to recommit, and 
let the Senate vote on the final passage 
of the bill, with the understanding that 
the vote be taken by the yeas and nays. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Washington? 
The Chair hears none, and the motion 
is withdrawn. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, do 
I understand correctly that the motion 
to recommit has been withdrawn? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator understands correctly. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Have the yeas and 
nays been ordered on the final passage 
of the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have not yet been ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
the passage of the bill I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
what is the time situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
remaining 1 hour for debate on the bill 
itself, the time to be evenly divided be- 
tween the Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL] and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. JOHNSON]. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment, the 
question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Florida 10 minutes 
of the time of the proponents. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WELKER in the chair). The Senator from 
Florida is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr.HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
listened with a great deal of interest to 
the arguments which have been advanced 
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ably by my distinguished friend, the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], in support of his motion to recom- 
mit, which motion I understand he has 
now withdrawn, but which arguments are 
equally applicable, insofar as they are 
valid, to the bill itself, which now is ready 
for final vote upon its merits. 

Mr. President, I believe the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington has 
entirely overlooked the principal objec- 
tive of the bill, namely, to substitute a 
better system for the one we now have, 
which is not a good system, not a satis- 
factory system, and not an economical 
system. 

Mr. President, I have received certain 
figures from the Post Office Department 
alone, and they indicate the enormous 
rent structure we have in that Depart- 
ment at this time. Most of the rentals 
are paid upon buildings that were not 
designed to render post-office service. 
Many of the rentals are paid upon build- 
ings on which the Government cannot 
secure longtime leases, and on which 
the rentals are out of proportion to any 
values that are obtained under the leases. 

From the figures which I have received 
today from the Post Office Department, it 
appears that 6,809 post-office buildings, 
consisting of either stations, branches, 
or terminals, are now used by the Post 
Office Department alone, under rental 
arrangements. I repeat that the total 
number is 6,809. 

In addition, 147 garages are so used 
under leases by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Twenty airmail terminals are so 
used by the Post Office Department. 
There are 51 post-office transportation 
buildings, and there are 9 truck termi- 
nals—or a total of 7,036 buildings, used 
by the Post Office Department alone 
under leasehold arrangements. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield to me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Florida knows a great deal about the 
bill, and I should like to direct his atten- 
tion in a somewhat different direction. 
I believe that theoretically he is quite 
correct in the position he takes regard- 
ing the bill; and let me say that I had 
intended to vote for the bill. However, 
7 this time I am a little in doubt about 

t. 

The question that bothers me is as to 
the safeguards against abuse under the 
bill—in short, against the sort of dif- 
ficulty that has developed under the 
Federal Housing Administration. 

If I could be fairly sure that advantage 
would not be taken of the Government 
in connection with the leases which are 
to extend over a long period, and if I 
could be fairly sure that the bill provides 
adequate safeguards from the point of 
view of preventing improper leases, I 
would be glad to vote for the bill, and 
would do so with a clear mind. That is 
the point that disturbs me in connection 
with the bill and the amendments. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I can 
say to the Senator from Arkansas that 
not only did the committee place in the 
bill all the safeguards it could work out— 
and there are a great many of them, and 
they have already been stated during the 
debate—but the Senate itself has in- 
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ereased those safeguards since the bill 
has been under debate, by requiring that 
all projects be submitted to the specified 
Senate committees for approval, and by 
adding other provisions, such as the one 
bringing the Bureau of the Budget into 
the group of agencies which must ap- 
prove the projects. The result is that, 
in fact, the Bureau of the Budget will be 
the last executive agency to approve a 
proposed project and to certify it to the 
specified Senate committees, for their 
approval. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Let me ask the 
Senator from Florida another question: 
Will the last-mentioned provision apply 
to individual projects, or will it apply to 
an overall amount annually? 

Mr. HOLLAND. No, it applies to in- 
dividual projects. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It applies to in- 
dividual projects? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. They will have to 
be approved by the Bureau of the Bud- 
get, will they? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct. 

I may say that personally I did not 
agree with all of the amendments, in 
that I think they go much too far. I 
think the larger projects should be re- 
turned to the specified Senate commit- 
tees for their approval; but I think the 
Senate in its zeal to provide adequate 
safeguards has gone further than neces- 
sary and further than will prove to be 
advantageous, because I believe it will 
be very burdensome to the Senate com- 
mittees concerned to have to pass on all 
the minor items, under the certifica- 
tion required of the executive agencies 
as to what objectives must be fulfilled 
before a project can be undertaken, plus 
the careful auditing provided for, plus 
the entering of the Bureau of the Budget 
into the matter, as the last stage of ex- 
ecutive approval, plus the further pro- 
vision that the Post Office Department 
cannot use any amounts other than 
those directly appropriated from year 
to year, for its rental account, unless 
Congress sees fit to provide it with an 
additional specific amount. It seems to 
me that those provisions constitute every 
reasonable safeguard, and make it un- 
necessary to go so far as to require Sen- 
ate committee approval in all cases. 

However, I wish to say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas that 
during the time I have served on the 
Public Works Committee—I have served 
on it now for approximately 7 years, 
I believe—I do not recall any measure 
reported by the committee, calling for 
the investment of Federal Government 
funds, in which so many and so varied 
safeguards have been provided, as have 
been provided in connection with the 
pending bill. So I think the Senator 
from Arkansas may completely dismiss 
that doubt from his mind. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield to me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Will the Senator 
from Florida agree with me—and I in- 
vite the attention of the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] to this ques- 
tion—that even assuming that the bill 
contains all the safeguards that are nec- 
essary, so that the Government will get 
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what the bill provides for, it will cost 
the taxpayers almost twice as much as 
the cost would be under the direct ap- 
propriation method? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think the method 
provided by the bill will cost the tax- 
payers more than if direct appropria- 
tions were involved; but I do not think 
the bill will cost the taxpayers as much 
as the cost under the present very waste- 
ful system, under which, after long pe- 
riods of years, the taxpayers find that 
large sums of their money have been 
paid as rentals, without acquiring any 
equities whatever, and after having had 
to use unsatisfactory buildings through- 
out that period of time in many cases. 

In my own State alone, which has 
grown rapidly in recent years, there are 
perhaps 100 communities large enough 
at this time to require a substantial 
building to serve for post-office purposes; 
but those communities do not have such 
buildings, and in many of them the Post 
Office Department is operating out of 
decidedly inadequate buildings; and un- 
der existing law adequate buildings can- 
not be provided for. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If better buildings 
are needed, why is not money for them 
appropriated? 

Mr. HOLLAND. In reply, let me say 
that I have served on the same commit- 
tee and in the same field under both 
Democratic and Republican administra- 
tions. The last time we tried to do 
something in this field, Congress appro- 
priated $40 million to acquire a backlog 
of sites and plans. Under that arrange- 
ment, we now have 340 post-office sites 
and plans, and we are thoroughly sold 
on the fact that whenever we can afford 
to build the old-type post-office buildings 
in the county-seat towns or towns of 
that size, we should do so; but at the 
same time we do not wish to withhold 
from the other thousands of communi- 
ties or thousands of needs the modern, 
office-type buildings that we think will 
be provided under the system called for 
by the pending bill. So in that connec- 
tion we have subtracted the 340 from the 
entire number in the field that will be 
supplied by means of the pending bill, 
and there remain approximately 6,500, 
plus the smaller groups, such as garages 
and airmail terminals and transporta- 
tion buildings and truck terminals which, 
as to the Post Office Department alone, 
afford such a tremendous backlog that 
I do not think we could reach it in 
decades. 

In addition, let me say to my distin- 
guished friend, the Senator from Wash- 
ington, that the need in this field is not 
confined to the post-office system. Sim- 
ilarly, in the field of the General Serv- 
ices Administration, in connection with 
the general housekeeping activities of 
the Government, we find that in the city 
of Washington alone, during our discus- 
sion some years ago of the so-called dis- 
persal bill, at that time there were being 
housed, in buildings then used for office 
purposes, over 100,000 Government em- 
ployees, although the structures in which 
they were working were actually de- 
signed, in some cases, as apartments or 
buildings of some other type, and were 
not at all adequate for the type of use 
to which the Government was putting 
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them. But at that time we were advised, 
and we have been advised time after 
time by Mr. Reynolds, the Commissioner 
of Public Buildings—a very able and very 
conscientious Government official, and a 
very fine engineer—that we have been 
having to pay out large amounts of pub- 
lic funds without getting adequate re- 
sults and without acquiring any equi- 
ties, because he did not have authority 
to make long-term leases, much less to 
make lease-purchase arrangements. 

Mr. President, when we have been ad- 
vised by a source as reputable as the one 
I have mentioned—and the other day I 
mentioned that the Post Office Depart- 
ment, under the last two administra- 
tions, has given us the same informa- 
tion and advice—it seems to me clear 
that it is the duty of the Congress to de- 
vise a more modern and effective method 
of approach, and a less political method 
of approach. 

Senators will recall that when the 
program which I mentioned a while ago, 
under which we appropriated $40 mil- 
lion for the acquisition of sites and 
plans, was before the Congress, after the 
Senate had passed the bill and it went 
to the House, the House inserted a pro- 
vision that one post office site should be 
supplied in each congressional district 
in the Nation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Florida has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I yield 
5 more minutes to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The result was to 
spread out the sites in such a way that 
in many districts where no acute need 
for a site existed, sites were made avail- 
able, and in many areas where there had 
been rapid growth and the needs were 
acute, they could not be met. 

This method would allow the executive 
agencies, always under the close super- 
vision of Congress, and always with the 
requirement of approval by congres- 
sional committees, the Budget Bureau, 
and the General Accounting Office, 
which has overall accounting and audit- 
ing powers, to select places where the 
need for public service is most acute, 
and to see that such service is rendered. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I ask the Senator 
to what agencies the bill, as amended, 
would apply. As I understand, it would 
apply to the Post Office Department and 
the General Services Administration. 
Might it apply to the Armed Forces? 

Mr. HOLLAND. No. It would not 
apply to the Armed Forces. It would not 
apply to any agencies except the two 
which the Senator has just mentioned, 
namely, the Post Office Department and 
the General Services Administration. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I invite the atten- 
tion of the Senator to the language at 
the top of page 8. I read the sentence 
beginning on page 7, in line 23: 

It is not the intention of the Congress that 
the program authorized by section 202 of this 
title shall constitute a substitute for or a 
replacement of any program for the con- 


struction by the United States of such struc- 
tures as may be required from time to time 


by the postal service. 
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I ask the Senator whether the Post- 
master General would still be allowed to 
use his discretion as to which method 
should be pursued by the Government— 
either to erect the building itself, or to 
enter into an agreement of this kind. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Congress must sup- 
ply the funds if the Government itself 
constructs the building. However, we 
have saved the 340 sites referred to for 
just that type of project. In other areas, 
where there is particular need, the Con- 
gress always has the authority to act, 
and it does not seek to substitute this 
method for any general post-office-build- 
ing program. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The method pro- 
vided by the bill would not be exclusive. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Not only would it not be exclusive, 
but it is stated in the report to be in 
the nature of an emergency measure, 
so that the various agencies can supply 
the very grave needs at the places where 
the needs are most urgent, and where 
such needs are not now being met. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator has 
referred to the pending bill as an emer- 
gency measure or an emergency program, 
under which employment would be pro- 
vided in communities where buildings 
were needed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I may have used the word “emer- 
gency” in a misleading way. I did not 
mean that this measure was of an emer- 
gency nature comparable with the emer- 
gency of war. I was speaking of it from 
the standpoint of meeting the most acute 
needs for public buildings, whether it be 
in the post-office field or in the field of 
general office accommodations, in the 
communities where the most acute needs 
exist. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does the Senator 
feel that one result of the enactment of 
the proposed legislation would be that it 
would have some effect and influence 
upon rental contracts in cases in which 
the Government might choose to rent? 
In places where the Government main- 
tains permanent offices, and requires 
space in particular localities, would the 
very fact that the Government could 
make such contracts and have buildings 
constructed for it be likely to have a 
little influence in the negotiation of 
rental contracts in cases in which the 
Government might choose to rent? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate that sug- 
gestion of the distinguished Senator. I 
think it is a very correct one. The enact- 
ment of the pending legislation would 
mean that in a place where acute need 
might exist, the Government would have 
some choice as to what it would do— 
which course it might prefer to follow. 

Mr, McCLELLAN. In other words, 
there is an element of competition, 
which might operate as an inducement. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ad- 
ditional 5 minutes allotted to the Sena- 
tor from Florida have expired. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, how 
much more time is available? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California has 15 minutes, 
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Mr. KUCHEL. I yield 2 additional 
minutes to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
zo the Senator from Florida yield to 
me 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I believe the bill 
is good in theory. I believe that in 
practice it could be made to serve a real 
need, and that it would be advanta- 
geous to the Government. I am trying 
to find full justification for supporting 
the bill. However, I wish to have it 
clearly understood that I do so because 
of the amendments which eliminated 
$20,000 minimum—or maximum—as re- 
ported by the committee. I feel that 
every contract made under the provi- 
sions of the bill should require super- 
vision by the Congress. I do not believe 
we should delegate authority, but that 
such projects should be referred to the 
Congress for approval. 

The other day I offered an amend- 
ment, which was adopted, with respect 
to the language on page 11. At that 
time I thought that provisions of the 
bill applied to all construction and all 
contracts authorized by this measure. I 
was compelled to leave the city the fol- 
lowing day, and was not present. I note 
that the distinguished junior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] offered a 
similar amendment to the language on 
page 4. Therefore, the bill is now uni- 
form with respect to both kinds of con- 
tracts, or both areas of construction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 2 
additional minutes of the Senator from 
Florida has expired. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to say that if those provisions are 
removed in conference, I shall vote 
against the conference report. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, how 
much time remains on our side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California has 13 minutes. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield myself 5 min- 
utes. 

I fear I shall be repeating the funda- 
mental reason which prompted the Sen- 
ate Committee on Public Works to rec- 
ommend the bill to the Senate several 
weeks ago. That reason is that the pro- 
posed legislation would give to the Fed- 
eral Government an alternative method 
of occupying space. As Senators know, 
today the Government can either make 
an outright purchase—preceded, of 
course, by a congressional appropria- 
tion—on the one hand, or enter into a 
lease for a term of years, on the other. 
Obviously the outright purchase method 
is the better method to pursue. 

However, we have had no public con- 
struction program for a decade and a 
half. As was suggested earlier, the fiscal 
policy being what it is, and the public 
debt being what it is, it does not appear 
likely that the Congress will be in the 
mood to begin a program of public con- 
struction in the next several years. I 
wish to point out that the new right pro- 
posed to be granted by the bill to enter 
into lease-purchase contracts can be 
used under the terms of the bill, first, 
when there is no public space available, 
second, for permanent governmental 
activities of the Federal Government, 
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and, third, when it is in the best inter- 
est of the United States to exercise such 
right. 

It has been suggested from time to time 
that the new lease-purchase responsibil- 
ity is a tremendous one. The committee 
agreed with that point of view. There- 
fore the committee provided a series of 
checks and balances against the wrong- 
ful or improper use of this new author- 
ity. 

First of all—and in this discussion I 
use what the Senate added to the bill 
by way of amendment the Bureau of 
the Budget must approve requests for 
lease- purchase contracts upon the part 
of the General Services Administration 
or the Post Office Department. 

Thereafter the bill goes on to provide 
that the recommendations of the Bureau 
of the Budget shall come to the Commit- 
tees on Public Works of the House and 
Senate. That is not all. After an 
agreement is reached there, the Senate, 
by amendment, also provides that the 
Committees on Appropriations of both 
Houses must specifically approve the 
contracts which the two agencies have 
entered into. 

In that connection, the Senate has 
written in a flat provision prohibiting 
more than $4 million to be expended 
under the lease-purchase terms prior to 
July 1, 1955. Thereafter it specifically 
provides that the Committees on Appro- 
priations shall annually approve the nec- 
essary appropriations. 

The pending bill has been thoroughly 
discussed. I believe the Committee on 
Public Works has presented it in a fash- 
ion in which the Senate can whole- 
heartedly approve it. The amendments 
sponsored by the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], based upon his 
own experience, by the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case], by the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], and by 
the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Corpon], and adopted by the Senate, 
have added the type of checks and bal- 
ances the bill needs. 

On that basis I hope the Senate will 
vote to enact it into law. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, as 
acting minority leader, I yield myself 10 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WELKER in the chair). The Senator 
from Washington yields himself 10 
minutes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, like 
the Senator from California, I do not 
wish to be repetitious. 

In connection with this bill I have 
heard the most amazing argument I 
have ever listened to. The argument is 
to the effect that the public debt being 
what it is, governmental expenditures 
being what they are, and the budget be- 
ing out of balance, Congress will not be 
in a mood to appropriate money. At the 
same time we are confronted with a bill 
which, if enacted into law, will cost the 
American people twice as much as would 
be the case under the present appropria- 
tion method. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have only 10 
minutes, but I yield to the Senator from 
California, 
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Mr. KUCHEL. Is it not a fact that, ac- 
cording to the terms of the bill, the 
rental moneys may be used for lease- 
purchase contracts? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is another 
amazing argument. Certainly we have 
had to rent some buildings, but they 
have been rented at smaller places. The 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] 
read off a long list of such places. Those 
are towns where the Federal Govern- 
ment would not build a post office in the 
first place, because the post offices are 
branch offices, usually in country stores. 
That is where we have had to pay rent- 
als. The other instances were emer- 
gencies. 

The rentals the Senator from Cali- 
fornia is talking about are rentals the 
Government has had to pay in connec- 
tion with its growth in wartime. Be- 
cause of that fact it does not follow 
that we should contract for a building 
which will cost the American people 
twice as much as it would otherwise 
cost. 

The Senator discussed the public debt. 
Yet he would pile onto it twice the 
normal cost of construction over a 25- 
year period. I cannot understand that 
argument. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot afford to erect a public 
building, it should come to Congress, and 
we will see about it. 

The proposed method would not only 
result in doubling the cost to the Amer- 
ican taxpayers, but much of the money 
would go to the moneylenders. About 
10 percent would be added to the cost 
on each one of the contracts made under 
the proposed legislation. 

Another amazing argument which is 
being advanced in connection with the 
pending bill is that Congress probably 
would appropriate money to construct a 
post office in each of the congressional 
districts. Mr. President, I will eat my 
hat if under the proposed program there 
will not be more than one post office built 
in each congressional district, and at a 
much higher cost. 

Furthermore, I know when the con- 
tracts will be let under the proposed 
method. They will be let just as soon as 
Congress passes the bill. That is when 
the “boys” will be out campaigning and 
saying, “Look at what we got for you. 
We got you this fine new post office 
building.” They will not tell the people 
what it cost. They will say, “We could 
not get it by appropriations, so we will 
buy it on the installment plan.” 

Mr. President, whenever the Federal 
Government has to stoop to buy any- 
thing on the installment plan there is 
something radically wrong with the fiscal 
structure of the Government. 

Mr. KUCHEL and Mr. HOLLAND ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator yield; if so, to whom? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have only 10 
minutes. I shall not yield at this time. 
I know some safeguards have been placed 
in the bill. Even with those safeguards 
in the bill, in letting contracts it will 
cost the Federal Government twice as 
much as before. 
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Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No; I cannot yield 
at this time. I shall yield in a minute. 
Even with the safeguards in the bill, it 
has been pointed out that some of the 
contracts would have to be looked into. 
There is a provision in the bill with re- 
spect to the Bureau of the Budget. The 
Bureau of the Budget will be ap- 
proached with the plea, “We need a new 
post office building.” Perhaps it will be 
in California or in Seattle. It will be 
said that the community needs a large 
building. It will be a Federal building. 
The Bureau of the Budget will approve 
one method or the other. Mr. President, 
who is “kidding” anyone? We know 
what method will be approved. These 
figures look good, and the installment 
plan will be used, even though it will 
cost the American people double. 

I know a little about the House, too. 
It will not be possible to bring back to 
the Senate a conference report which 
will contain all the present provisions 
of this bill. 

A great many amendments have been 
accepted, because there was opposition 
to the whole bill. That is all very well 
and good. We should express our opin- 
ion. But let us be practical. I say this 
is the end of the appropriation method 
with respect to public buildings, because 
no official of an executive department 
will say, “We are going to ask for appro- 
priations for the construction of build- 
ings, and thus show a larger budget, if 
we can buy the buildings on the install- 
ment plan.” 

Mr. President, whether it be a refrig- 
erator or an electric iron or a public 
building, it costs almost twice as much 
to buy on the installment plan. 

My figures are correct. No one has 
disputed the figures I have submitted to 
the Senate with respect to a $900 million 
program. I defy anyone to dispute the 
interest figures and tax charges, and 
the fact that frills will be added, because 
each contractor will come forward with 
his own design. I know how tough Fed- 
eral building inspectors are. There are 
very few frills in any Federal buildings 
today. I know something about that 
subject. Therefore, I cannot understand 
the argument at all when it is said. We 
are in debt, but let us nevertheless pay 
twice as much for something we need.” 

Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Not at this point. 
That is what it amounts to. Because of 
the budget situation, no executive officer 
has had the courage to come to Congress 
and ask for a needed Federal building. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Washington yield to 
the Senator from California? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield the floor. I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 5 minutes to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Public Works Committee, 
and as 1 of 3 members of the committee 
on record against the bill—I understand 
that the 4th member of the committee is 
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somewhat disturbed about his vote in 
favor of the bill—I wish to congratulate 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. MAG- 
nuson] for the able argument he has 
made today. 

Figuratively and good naturedly I 
must say that he had driven a team of 
horses hitched to a hayrack straight 
through the bill. He has shown the big 
hole in the bill, namely, the excessive 
cost to the taxpayers which the bill 
makes possible. 

I do not believe that Uncle Sam is 
broke. I do not believe that Uncle Sam 
needs to resort to installment buying. I 
recognize that there is a place in our 
economy for installment buying, for in- 
stance, the purchase of a new home, 
when the wage-earner does not have the 
necessary ready cash to provide his 
family with the necessities of life and, 
therefore, he resorts to installment buy- 
ing. As the Senator from Washington 
has pointed out, in the long run, install- 
ment buying will cost the wage earner’s 
family an excessive charge. We should 
not put all the American taxpayers on an 
installment-buying plan. Congress has 
a responsibility to appropriate money for 
public buildings when they are needed, 
and, therefore, we have no right to adopt 
this form of subsidizing the builders of 
America. I think we can take care of 
the construction industry in this coun- 
try by direct appropriations for public 
buildings which are needed. 

Mr. President, in addition to excessive 
cost, there are two other points I wish 
to emphasize, and then I shall be 
through. 

The next point I desire to stress is that 
we are already leasing too much prop- 
erty. We need to give very careful scru- 
tiny to some of the rentals we are now 
paying and to ascertain whether we need 
to rent as many buildings as we are 
already renting. 

When I served on the Armed Services 
Committee we went into the question at 
various times and found great savings 
could be made by reducing the number 
of buildings which were being rented. I 
think the rental racket has produced a 
very bad situation. The Senator from 
Washington did well to point out that the 
rentals we are now paying involve, in 
many small towns, very small quarters, 
which the Government should continue 
to rent. We should never build a post 
office, for example, in a small town, be- 
cause all it needs is a branch post office, 
wien there is a large post office a few 
miles away. There would be no saving 
over the years by building an expensive 
building in such a town. 

The next argument I wish to make I 
do not expect will please many persons, 
but we should consider the practical poli- 
tics involved in this bill. The Senator 
from Washington hinted at it, and I de- 
sire to state what I think is the problem. 

I believe we should watch proposed 
legislation such as this for hidden cam- 
paign funds in various sections of the 
country where the political race is going 
to be close. The proposed legislation 
offers an opportunity for one of the finest 
political grab bags I have ever seen in 
the form of legislation, because, with 
party X in control—and this is true, 
no matter whether it is this year or 10 
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years from now—with a majority in the 
Congress and a majority on the commit- 
tees involved, the party puts itself into 
a nice position, by the enactment of such 
legislation as this, particularly in the 
close districts. We will be surprised how 
public buildings will sprout just a short 
time before the elections in areas where 
the elections are going to be close. We 
shall be building many buildings on the 
installment plan as campaign assists to 
the party in control. I shall not vote 
for a bill which, in my judgment, may 
be used in that way for political cam- 
paign purposes. The responsibility of 
the Congress is to vote direct appropria- 
tions for public buildings when they are 
needed. 

I believe we need to take a look at 
some of the rentals we are already pay- 
ing and see if we cannot cut them down. 
But, so long as installment-plan buying 
is going to cost the American taxpayers 
excessive amounts, in my judgment, we 
should not adopt it as a national policy 
and apply it to Uncle Sam. I think 
Uncle Sam ought to pay his own way 
on the basis of putting on the line the 
cash necessary for a public building, 
and the taxpayers should not be charged 
an excessive cost by way of increased 
taxes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has 
expired. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
SON] has 17 minutes remaining. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may suggest the absence of a quorum 
bai the time being charged to either 

e. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Fulbright McCarran 
Anderson Gillette McClellan 
Barrett Gore Millikin 
Beall Green Morse 
Bennett Hayden Mundt 
Bricker e: Murray 
B Hickenlooper Neely 
Burke Pastore 
ush Holland Payne 
Butler, Nebr. Humphrey Potter 
unt Purtell 
Capehart Jackson Robertson 
Carlson Jenner 1 
Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Johnston, S. C. Smathers 
Cordon Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Daniel Kilgore Stennis 
Dirksen Knowland Symington 
Kuchel ye 
Dworshak Langer Upton 
Eastland Lehman Watkins 
Ellender Magnuson Welker 
Ferguson Malone Wiley 
Flanders Martin Williams 
Frear Maybank Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 5 minutes to the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Virginia 
LMr. Byrp}. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have 
already expressed myself on the bill. I 
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have made it clear that while I favored 
certain amendments, which have been 
agreed to, I do not think the safeguards 
are sufficient, and I am very much op- 
posed to the enactment of the proposed 
legislation. 

The express purposes of the so-called 
lease-purchase bill are to grant wider 
administrative authority in the acquisi- 
tion of post offices and general-use space 
in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, and to take from Congress the 
control of the appropriations for public 
buildings. 

If the bill shall be enacted, requests 
for appropriations for public buildings 
will probably never again come before 
Congress, except as Congress will be 
compelled to pay whatever amounts are 
provided in the contracts which will be 
made for the so-called lease-purchase 
buildings. Appropriations for post of- 
fices or other public buildings will not, 
in themselves, come before Congress in 
any way, shape, or form. 

Certainly it is not my intention in any 
way to reflect upon my good friends the 
distinguished junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kucuet] and the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Martin], who are managing 
the bill. I have the greatest confidence 
in and respect and personal friendship 
for those two Senators. But the fact 
remains that this is a bad bill, whatever 
may be one’s attitude toward its pur- 


pose. 

The nature of the proposal lends itself 
to oversimplification, but actually it is 
so dangerous and so complex that efforts 
to change it on the floor of the Senate 
through hastily considered amendments 
cannot be successful. I have tried to 
draft safeguarding amendments, but I 
have been unable to make them to a sat- 
isfactory extent. For this reason I have 
concluded to vote against the bill. 

What has happened with respect to 
the Federal Housing Administration 
should be a warning to us not to dele- 
gate too much authority to the depart- 
ments of the Government whereby they 
can fix the lease-purchase costs, subject 
to the approval of the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, under the amend- 
ment which has been agreed to, and todo 
other things, as they may see fit, because 
there are too many complex and un- 
known situations which may occur in 
regard to the lease-purchase contracts. 

Mr. President, so far as I am aware, 
legislation of this kind has never been 
enacted by the Congress. What will the 
enactment of such legislation mean? It 
will mean that from every little village, 
every place where there is a post office, 
every place where there is a need, or an 
alleged need, for a public building, a rep- 
resentative will come, first, perhaps, 
from the local chamber of commerce. 
Then there will be certain citizens who 
think that the erection of such a building 
will be a profitable venture. They will 
put up the money to erect the building, 
and enter into a lease-purchase contract 
with the agency of the Government in- 
volved. 

What standards will prevail? Certain 
standards were written into the bill, but 
when an attempt was made to write into 
the bill an interest rate, Members of the 
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Senate were told that it was not prac- 
ticable. There is no provision in the bill 
regarding an interest rate. In one sec- 
tion of the country there could be in 
effect a 5 percent interest rate, while in 
another section of the country there 
could be in effect a 10 percent interest 
rate. It is impossible to have standards 
which will properly safeguard the Gov- 
ernment in that connection. 

Tf the bill shall be enacted, there will 
be great demand from every nook and 
corner of the country to erect public 
buildings. Not a single appropriation 
for such buildings would be voted upon 
directly by the Congress. I think the 
sponsors of the bill will agree with that 
statement. In other words, the authori- 
zation would permit contracts to be made 
which would be half lease and half pur- 
chase—all mixed up together—and local 
taxes would have to be paid. No stand- 
ard for figuring depreciation of the build- 
ing has been established. At the end 
of 25 years, or whatever time may be 
fixed, the Government will then own 
some buildings, and will have paid very 
dearly for them; but the Government 
will then own antiquated buildings. 
They will not be up-to-date buildings 
after 25 years. They will be old build- 


ings. 

If the bill should be passed, I would 
not be at all surprised to find the same 
conditions confronting the country as 
now confront it with respect to the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, because 
many of the same conditions are in- 
volved. 

In the first place, as I have stated, the 
bill would involve the construction of 
post offices, office space, warehouse and 
storage space, and any other kind of 
buildings which executive agencies think 
they need or think they can use. The 
bill covers all housing except for the 
armed services. It involves tax laws and 
real-estate considerations in every State 
of the Union, in our outlying possessions, 
and perhaps in foreign countries. 

It could conceivably be the greatest 
pork-barrel legislation which has ever 
been known. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Virginia has 
expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 5 additional minutes to the 
Senator from Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas yields to the Sena- 
tor from Virginia 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. BYRD. There is every reason to 
suspect that under the bill every com- 
munity will bring pressure upon its Rep- 
resentatives in Congress to have con- 
structed a post-office building or an office 
building for its public square. I do not 
say that in many instances, such build- 
ings should not be constructed, but I 
think the passage of the bill would cre- 
ate conditions which the Congress would 
not be able to control later, because con- 
tracts would be made by the executive 
branch of the Government, and all Con- 
gress would be able to do would be to 
pay the rental or whatever other pay- 
ments would be provided for under the 
agreement. 

It is possible, and even probable, that 
field offices of agencies for the Federal 
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Government will urge local builders to 
qualify under the bill to engage in a 
building operation with a guaranteed 
profit, and that is what it will be, for up 
to 25 years. There would be no prob- 
lem in getting a petition signed for such 
buildings by nearly every citizen in the 
community. A Member of Congress 
thus petitioned would be under pressure 
to take the matter up with the Public 
Buildings Administration of the General 
Services Administration. There is no 
reason to expect that the Public Build- 
ings Administration, which is in the pub- 
lic buildings business, will be disposed to 
turn down a Member of Congress or the 
local people when pressure is applied to 
provide a new Federal building, especial- 
ly because, as I have stated, no appro- 
priation will have to be requested by an 
agency of the Government. 

The bill is essentially a two-standards 
bill. On the one side it is lease, on the 
other side it is purchase. The lease side 
would enable Federal agencies to con- 
struct buildings with a minimum of re- 
quirements to justify capital outlay for 
the acquisition of Federal real estate. 
The purchase side opens the door to 
practices by builders looking for new 
ways to qualify for capital-gains tax 
treatment, which has been exploited so 
immorally under the Federal Housing 
Administration. 

Mr. T. Coleman Andrews testified be- 
fore the committee as to the profits made 
on contracts under the Federal Housing 
Administration. Those who made the 
profits were so greedy that they were not 
willing to pay normal taxes, and are now 
paying taxes on capital gains made under 
the operation of such contracts. The 
same condition would apply to the ex- 
tent that such buildings would be sold 
under the pending legislation. Only 
taxes on capital gains would be paid. 

It is extremely difficult to try to write 
standards into this bill, in view of the 
variety of possibilities which may be 
considered by way of provisions in the 
contract, including varying insurance 
rates, varying tax rates, varying mainte- 
nance, repair, and custodial rates and 
requirements. Without such standards, 
such contracts would be subject to ex- 
cessive padding by sharp operators. 

There is no provision in the pending 
bill setting up requirements for competi- 
tive bidding for lease-purchase projects. 
There is no requirement for serviceable, 
utilitarian-type buildings. There is no 
provision that two people who wish to 
enter into such a contract shall bid di- 
rectly one against the other. The build- 
ings could be strictly ornamental or 
monumental, with little practical use. 
For all practical purposes the bill as re- 
ported to the Senate bypasses all the 
customary legislative processes, 

In fact I think the bill would be a 
builders’ bonanza, or could be made so. 
It also could be made a political pork 
barrel. It is a bureaucratic bypass of 
legislative processes. It represents the 
worst of bad legislation on a complex 
subject which could easily be exploited 
for nonessential expenditures in an ex- 
ceedingly complex field. 

Under the circumstances, I do not be- 
lieve the possible evils under the bill 
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can be justified by any requirement 
for the bill, and I am certain that such 
evils could not be foreclosed by hastily 
considered floor amendments. 

For that reason, I shall not offer any 
further amendments. I shall vote 
against the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas has the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield 2 minutes to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina is recog- 
nized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Members of the Senate the following 
questions: Would they wish to have 
buildings constructed for themselves 
in the manner provided for in the pend- 
ing bill? Would they want to become 
involved in such contracts? Would they 
authorize a contractor to construct a 
building which would be rented to them 
at cost, plus interest, plus profit, for a 
period of 25 years, in order to attain 
ownership at the end of that time? 

That is what would be authorized by 
the enactment of the bill. I term the 
bill a real-estate dealer’s darling. If 
any of my colleagues can find one real- 
estate dealer who is not in favor of the 
bill, I will vote for the bill. Mind you, 
Mr. President, at the end of 25 years the 
building will either be too small or in 
such condition it will be of no further 
value. The United States Government 
by constructing its own buildings can 
save the American taxpayers many mil- 
lions of dollars. The only difference be- 
tween having the buildings constructed 
by the Government and letting contracts 
for their erection would be that in the 
former case huge profits would be lost 
by some of the real-estate lords. 

Mr. President, there is no question in 
my mind about the fact that there is a 
need to construct post-office buildings. 
However, under the bill the Government 
would pay interest and taxes over a pe- 
riod of 25 years. That is what is being 
proposed by the bill. 

I should also like to ask my colleagues 
if they know that by the passage of the 
bill they will be throwing away an op- 
portunity for the Government to receive 
free thousands of plots of ground 
throughout the United States. Many 
towns in the United States have already 
offered to give the Post Office Depart- 
ment sites on which to construct post- 
office buildings. Will these towns give 
that property to real-estate dealers, if 
the bill shall be passed? 

I am calling these facts to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in order that they 
may vote for the good of the United 
States, and not for the good of the real- 
estate dealers of the United States. 

Some say we cannot afford to con- 
struct our own buildings. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the United States spends billions 
of dollars and gives large sums of money 
to foreign countries every year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina has expired, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 additional minutes to the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina is recog- 
nized for 2 more minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the proponents of the bill 
will not state how many billions of dol- 
lars will be invested with the real-estate 
dealers—billions of dollars on which the 
taxpayers will have to pay 4 percent or 
5 percent interest for the next 25 years. 

I will not vote for the bill, because I 
do not believe it represents good busi- 
ness practices. I cannot understand how 
any Member of the Senate can vote for 
the bill, after he has carefully studied 
all the facts pertaining to it. Certainly 
I cannot vote for it. 

If the bill is enacted, we will be faced 
with the worst sort of scramble to have 
post offices built in almost every com- 
munity and locality. The officials of 
many communities will simply say, We 
want a post office; we have selected a 
contractor, and here are the specifica- 
tions.” 

Mr. President, before we vote for the 
bill, we should find out who will approve 
the specifications and proposals and who 
will be interested in the real-estate busi- 
ness the bill will develop. We should 
carefully study all the facts in connec- 
tion with this proposal, and should know 
who will handle the projects. Only 
after doing that, will it be proper to have 
the vote taken on this bill. 

Personally I strongly favor the United 
States Government constructing its own 
buildings, instead of having to pay such 
high rates of interest to real-estate deal- 
ers for the construction of post offices 
in the United States, 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, how 
much time remains to the proponents of 
the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eight 
minutes remain to the proponents. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, if I felt that 
the bill was as bad as the eminent Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] has de- 
scribed it, I would not favor it. 

However, the eminent Senator from 
Virginia helped to improve the bill by 
advocating the inclusion in it of some 
additional safeguards, the first being that 
before a contract is submitted to the 
specified congressional committees, for 
approval by them, it must have the ap- 
proval of the Bureau of the Budget. 
That is the first safeguard the Senator 
from Virginia helped add to the bill. I 
think perhaps he overlooked the fact 
that paragraph (1) of subsection (j) 
makes section 302 (c) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 and section 355 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended (50 U. S. C. 
175), applicable; and section 302 (c) re- 
quires that all contracts for the pur- 
chase of supplies and services shall be 
made after advertising. In other words, 
it calls for advertising for bids. 

In the portion of the amendment with 
which I was associated with the Senator 
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from Virginia, we made provision, which 
appears at page 4 of the amendment, 
that “(8) a statement that bids for the 
proposed project will not be advertised 
until after consultation,” and so forth. 
So it is definitely contemplated that there 
will be advertising for bids. 

In addition, Mr. President, I feel that 
in connection with the arguments which 
have been advanced against the bill, the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Corpon], for himself 
and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Stennis] has been overlooked. I par- 
ticularly invite this amendment to the 
attention of the Senate, because by 
means of the amendment, submitted by 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon, 
for himself and the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, specific control through the 
ces ee Committees is provided 

or. 

Lest some Senators may not remember 
it or may not have been present when 
it was discussed, let me read the first 
paragraph of the Cordon amendment: 

Every lease-purchase contract entered into 
pursuant to this title shall provide for equal 
annual payments and the Administrator 
shall not enter into any such contract un- 
less the amount of the annual payment re- 
quired by such contract plus the aggregate 
of the annual payments required by all other 
lease-purchase contracts entered into during 
the same fiscal year do not exceed the spe- 
cific limitations on such payments which 
shall be provided in appropriation acts: 
Provided, That prior to July 1, 1955, a limi- 
tation of not to exceed $4,000,000 is hereby 
established for such purpose. 


In other words, the bill places a limi- 
tation upon the amount of contracts 
that can be made for the first fiscal year 
during which the bill will be operative; 
and thereafter the bill provides that the 
total aggregate of the level payments for 
each year shall not exceed the amount 
provided for in appropriation acts. 

The paragraph I read refers to title I, 
which deals with public buildings in gen- 
eral. The second paragraph of the 
Cordon amendment repeats the same 
language and applies it to the Post Office 
Department, except that in that case the 
limitation for the first year is $1 million. 

So I respectfully say that the bill spe- 
cifically provides for control by the Ap- 
propriations Committees. In that re- 
spect I feel that this amendment, to- 
gether with the other amendments, pro- 
vides for definite safeguards. 

Mr. President, in the larger amend- 
ment which was submitted by the Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. KUCHEL], for 
himself, the Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
BYRD], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS], and myself we spelled out the 
information that must be submitted to 
the congressional committees to which 
the proposals will have to be submitted. 
One requirement in connection with 
that submission is a statement by the 
Administrator of the General Services 
Administration or by the Postmaster 
General, as the case might be, that suit- 
able space owned by the Government is 
not available, and that suitable rental 
space is not available at a price com- 
mensurate with that afforded through 
the proposed contract. In other words, 
the congressional committees will be in a 
position not to come into agreement un- 
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less there is a definite provision for sav- 
ing money, because the statement must 
set forth that suitable space is not avail- 
able at a commensurate price. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 
has expired. 

The Senator from California has 3 
minutes remaining, and the Senator 
from Texas has 3 minutes remaining. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, does the Senator from California 
desire to have us yield back the re- 
mainder of the time available to our 
side? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I shall 
yield to the chairman of the Public 
Works Committee, the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MARTIN], the 
remainder of the time available to the 
proponents. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the chairman of the Committee 
on: Public Works is to conclude the pres- 
entation for the proponents of the bill, 
I yield the remainder of the time under 
my control to the junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas has 2 minutes re- 
maining; and the Senator from Minne- 
sota is recognized for that length of 
time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
earlier this afternoon I made my posi- 
tion on the bill clear, namely, that this 
is ill-advised proposed legislation. 

I have had the privilege of listening 
to the distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD], the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
ston], the distinguished Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], and other 
Senators discuss the bill. 

I wish to say definitely that the bill 
does not provide the standards for sound 
administrative procedure that the Con- 
gress should require. 

Mr. President, let us make no mistake 
about it: If the present administration 
thinks it had a number of unpaid bills 
left over by the previous administration, 
I say this bill will open a Pandora’s box 
of unpaid bills for future administra- 
tions, for once the bill is enacted into law 
we shall have said to future administra- 
tions that they can proceed forthwith to 
enter into lease-purchase agreements 
that will commit the Government to un- 
told millions of dollars’ worth of con- 
struction, without appropriate check by 
the Congress. Is it not fitting and prop- 
er that a committee of the Congress 
should have the right to place a check 
upon an action of the administration? 
Under the Constitution the Congress of 
the United States has the responsibility 
of appropriating money; and the appro- 
priation of the money involves also mak- 
ing a policy decision as to what the 
money shall be appropriated for. 

This bill would permit the administra- 
tion to make the policy decision, commit 
the Government of the United States to 
construction work, come to the Congress, 
figuratively place a gun at its forehead, 
and say, “We already have the com- 
munity behind the bill. We have already 
aroused public opinion. Now pay.” 

If that is what is called sound fiscal 
policy, I must confess that I am in error, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL] 
has 3 minutes remaining. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished chairman 
of the committee [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I wish 
to comment briefly on the work of the 
committee. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
California [Mr. KUcCHEL] was chairman 
of the subcommittee. I asked the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Florida 
[Mr. HolLAxp! to assist him in that 
work. Along with the other members of 
the subcommittee they held long hear- 
ings, and considered the bill from every 
possible viewpoint, so as to make it safe 
so far as the Government is concerned. 

Like other Senators, I have great ad- 
miration for the eminent and distin- 
guished senior Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrp]. Ordinarily we are on the 
same side of various questions which 
come before this body, but in this case I 
must be greatly in opposition to his 
views. 

This plan of lease-purchase has been 
carried out successfully in business. 
Most of the chainstores of various kinds 
throughout the Nation have had this 
plan in effect for many years, and it has 
been most successful. It has been used 
in my own banking experience. The 
same questions have been before us, and 
we have made loans under this method. 
The program has been most successful. 
I sincerely hope that the Members of the 
Senate will approve the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 2 
minutes allowed the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania have expired. The Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. KUCHEL] has 
1 minute remaining. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield 1 minute to me? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield the remainder 
cf my time to my colleague, the senior 
Senator irom California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
believe that the bill has been greatly im- 
proved by the amendments which have 
been adopted. I believe that adequate 
safeguards have now been placed around 
this proposed legislation. Frankly, the 
amendments go beyond what some of 
the administrative agencies of the Gov- 
ernment desired. But, for the reasons 
which have been stated on the floor, had 
such safeguards not been placed in the 
bill, personally I would not have sup- 
ported it. The safeguards are in the 
bill. I think it is a sound piece of legis- 
lation, and I hope the Senate will pass 
the bill, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. 

The bill having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall it pass? On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc]. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “yea.” If I were per- 
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mitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” I 
withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Ives] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HENDRICKSON] is absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. But- 
LER], the Senator from Arizona IMr. 
GOLDWATER], the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. McCartuy], and the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

If the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmitH] were present, he would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las], the Senators from North Carolina 
(Mr. Hoey and Mr. Lennon], the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], 
the Senators from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR 
and Mr. MonroneEy], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANsFIELD], and the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Georgia 
GEoRGE] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr]. If 
present and voting the Senator from 
Massachusetts would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Oklahoma would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MonroneEy] is paired on this vote with 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovetas]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Oklahoma would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Illinois would vote “nay.” 

I announce also that if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. CHAVEZ] would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 47, 
nays 30, as follows: 


(Mr, 


YEAS—47 
Anderson Dworshak Millikin 
Barrett Eastland Mundt 
Beall Ellender Payne 
Bennett Ferguson Potter 
Bricker Flanders Purtell 
Bridges Gore Saltonstall 
Burke Hayden Schoeppel 
Bush Hickenlooper Smathers 
Butler, Nebr. Holland Smith, Maine 
Capehart Hunt Stennis 
Carlson Jenner Thye 
Case Kilgore Upton 
Cooper Knowland Watkins 
Cordon Kuchel Wiley 
Dirksen Malone Young 
Duf Martin 

NAYS—30 
Aiken Jackson McClellan 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. Morse 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Murray 
Daniel Johnston, S. C. Neely 
Frear Kefauver Pastore 
Fulbright Langer Robertson 
Gillette Lehman Russell 
Green Magnuson Symington 
Hennings Maybank Welker 
Hin McCarran Williams 

NOT VOTING—18 

Butler, Md. Hoey Long 
Chavez Humphrey Mansfield 
Douglas ves McCarthy 
George Kennedy Monroney 
Goldwater Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Hendrickson Lennon Sparkman 


So the bill (H. R. 6342) was passed. 
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Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which House bill 6342 was passed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California to lay on 
the table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, request a conference thereon with 
the House of Representatives, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. MARTIN, 
Mr. Cask, Mr. KucHet, Mr. CHavez, and 
Mr. HolLLAND conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
printed with the amendments of the 
Senate numbered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I realize 
that post mortems on votes are of little 
practical value. Nevertheless, I wish to 
say, although I voted against the bill 
which has just been approved by the 
Senate, H. R. 6342, that I believe the 
lease-purchase plan of constructing 
public buildings is a very meritorious 
plan. 

On the other hand, I believe that we 
should not pass legislation which as- 
sumes to confer on the legislative branch 
of the Government, or to any of its com- 
mittees, authority, and rights which 
properly belong to the executive branch 
of the Government. I would not vote 
for a bill which provides that a commit- 
tee of Congress, or any two committees 
of Congress, shall assume the preroga- 
tives of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

I hope that the bill in conference will 
be straightened out by eliminating such 
provisions. If the provisions are not 
eliminated I believe the bill will merit a 
very well-deserved veto. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
the distinguished Senator from Vermont. 
I voted against the bill for the same rea- 
son which he has stated. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, with 
the very greatest of respect to my friend, 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], 
I wish to say that the committee listened 
at great length to the arguments pro 
and con with reference to the amend- 
ment to which the Senator has just re- 
ferred, and there are many of us who 
would look with disfavor on the bill if 
the amendment were eliminated. We 
refused to find merit in the argument of 
unconstitutionality. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, with ref- 
erence to the subject mentioned by the 
Senator from Vermont and the Senator 
from California, there has been some 
misunderstanding with respect to what 
part the committee would play if pro- 
posals were submitted to it. The com- 
mittee, under the language of the bill, 
would not pass on individual contracts; 
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it would pass on projects, not upon con- 
tracts as such. I think, if that were 
better understood, the executive branch 
would not fear that there would be any 
encroachment on its power. 


TOLLS ON CERTAIN HIGHWAYS 
CONSTRUCTED WITH FEDERAL 
AID—BILL INDEFINITELY POST- 
PONED 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
have discussed with the minority leader 
Calendar No. 703, Senate bill 796, which 
was introduced by the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BusH]. The bill 
would permit the charging of tolls on 
certain highways constructed with Fed- 
eral aid. Senators will recall that the 
substance of the bill was added as an 
amendment to the Federal-aid highway 
bill, which has passed both Houses, and 
is awaiting the President’s signature. 

With the approval of the Senator from 
Connecticut, and after consultation with 
the minority leader, I move that Senate 
bill 796 be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES’ FRINGE 
BENEFITS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, in 
conformity with prior notice given to 
the Senate, I now move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of calendar 
1195, S. 2665. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2665) to amend the Classification Act of 
1919, as amended, the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Pay Act of 1945, as amended, 
and for other purposes. 

The «PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
with amendments. 


TWENTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
SERVICE BY THE COLONIAL AIR- 
LINES 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on April 
18, 1930, the Colonial Airlines, the air- 
lines serving my State of Vermont, began 
flight service between New York City and 
Montreal. After 24 years of service, this 
airline has the unequaled record of never 
having had a passenger or crew member 
killed or seriously injured. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
statement setting forth the record of the 
Colonial Airlines over their 24-year peri- 
od of service. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Colonial Airlines was originally organized 
as Canadian-Colonial Airlines, a subsidiary 
of Colonial Air Transport. Gen. John F. 
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O’Ryan was the original founder in March 
1928. Until 1935 Canadian-Colonial was con- 
trolled by Aviation Corp. In May 1943 Cana- 
dian-Colonial became known as Colonial 
Airways, operating between New York and 
Montreal via Albany and Burlington, Vt. 

Initially, Canadian-Colonial Airways was 
awarded certificate No. FAM-1; but in the 
subsequent reallocation of routes after all 
airmail contracts were terminated in the 
early 1930's Colonial was awarded certificate 
No. 72, under which it operates New York- 
Montreal airmail service today. 

Twenty-four years ago yesterday, April 18, 
Colonial Airlines commenced operating Ford 
trimotor aircraft between New York and 
Montreal. In the intervening years, though 
its route structure has been extended and 
though many additions and changes have oc- 
curred in the original pattern, one factor 
has marked its operation since the begin- 
ning: Colonial Airlines has concluded 24 
years of service without serious injury or 
fatality to passenger or crew member. 

This record, as far as can be determined, 
cannot be duplicated by any domestic or 
international air carrier. 

The record is all the more striking be- 
cause the routes flown by Colonial cover some 
of the worst terrain, weatherwise, that can 
be encountered anywhere on the continent, 
whether it be winter, summer, spring, or 
fall. 

During these 24 years Colonial has oper- 
ated 724,591,004 passenger-miles. Trans- 
lated into terms more easily understood, one 
pedestrian covering this distance at an aver- 
age rate of 3 miles an hour would require 
240,530,348 days, or one-half million years— 
give or take 5 minutes. 

During the course of these operations Colo- 
nial’s fleet of Douglas aircraft have made 
758,030 landings and takeoffs. 

At the present time Colonial operates daily 
flights from Washington to Lancaster, Read- 
ing, Allentown, Scranton, Binghamton, Syra- 
cuse, Ottawa, and Montreal; and from New 
York to Montreal via Poughkeepsie, Lake 
Placid, Albany, Glen Falls, and Burlington, 
Both routes join at Massena, N. Y. Addi- 
tionally, Colonial’s international operations 
include daily service to Bermuda, 


THE CRISIS IN INDOCHINA 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I have 
a very brief statement on the crisis in 
Indochina. 

There is nothing new in the crisis in 
Indochina. 

The situation is exactly where it has 
been since 1948, when the Red Chinese 
reached the Indochina border. 

Every competent person knew then 
that southeast Asia was on the timetable 
for destruction. 

Every competent person knew the 
‘Acheson cease-fire in Korea would be 
followed by invasion of southeast Asia. 

The Soviet leaders always use a time 
bomb. 

They plan every step necessary for the 
next takeover on their timetable. 

Then they set the mechanism so it will 
go off, months or years later, when people 
will no longer be on guard. 

If Americans keep on refusing to be- 
lieve these time bombs are real, until 
they have exploded, the Soviet Union 
will have no difficulty whatever in de- 
stroying its opponents, piece by piece. 

We do not have to decide hastily about 
Indochina. 

Soon the rains will come and then the 
talk will start again. 

Indochina’s problem is the same as 
that of China in 1946. 
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It is the same as that of Korea in 1950. 

Shall we deal with symptoms, or the 
disease, with the cat’s-paw or the monkey 
which eggs on the cat? 

The Soviet Union needs a series of little 
wars at the periphery, where our men, 
our officers, our materials, and our money 
can be wasted, without hope of victory. 

What do Americans want? 

Obviously, we want a way to stop the 
little wars, which give the Soviet Union 
an open road to conquest. 

There is a simple way to stop the war 
in Indochina. 

The Viet Minh rebels cannot wage 
such a war, alone, without help from Red 
China, 

The French Union forces could defeat 
them easily. 

There is only one way to stop Red Chi- 
nese help to the rebels in Indochina. 

That is to release the armed forces of 
the free nations of Asia. 

They are kept out of action only by 
the Acheson legacy in American foreign 
Policy. 

The war in Indochina will not be won 
or lost at Dien Bien Phu. It will be won 
or lost in Washington. 

The Republic of China has half a mil- 
lion armed men on Formosa. 

Our defense officials make every effort 
to train and equip them, but the Ache- 
son holdovers in the State Department 
are able, by some hidden route, to make 
our military officials equip them for the 
wrong ends. 

We are giving free China everything 
it needs to defend itself against the 
wrong danger—attack from the main- 
land. 

We are giving free China nothing— 
absolutely nothing—essential for their 
real need. 

Free China needs ships, planes, sub- 
marines, supplies, to open a second front 
against the Reds on the China main- 
land. Then Red Chinese aid to Indo- 
china will end in a hurry. 

Once the free Chinese land on the 
mainland with sufficient equipment, mil- 
lions of Chinese will rise up to join them, 

We hear constantly from journalists, 
who think they are statesmen, that Red 
China is de facto ruler of mainland 
China, 

How do they know? 

Is Red China going to tell us how 
much control it does not have in the 
hinterland? 

Is it going to tell us how many revolts 
are flaring? 

We know that, even today, the free 
Chinese have air superiority over the 
China coast. 

Does that look like sovereignty? 

I am told the Mohammedan Chinese 
are fighting bitterly against the Com- 
munists in west China. 

Other Chinese are fighting the Reds 
in Manchuria itself. 

The Chinese people are ready to spring 
to defense of their country the moment 
they can count on help from their own 
troops. 

In President Eisenhower's inspiring 
words, a soldier’s pack is not as heavy 
as a prisoner’s chains. 

The war in Indochina is a war against 
the Chinese before it is a war against us. 
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If Indochina falls, then Formosa is 
outflanked. 

The Chinese Republic will be lost. 

The free Chinese are ready to send 
their men at once to counterattack Red 
China. 

They will be fighting for their parents, 
for their children, for love of country, for 
a great civilization now being destroyed 
by barbarians. 

To keep the patriotic Chinese im- 
mobilized when they are begging to strike 
with all their power against the invaders 
of their homeland, and the murderers 
of their parents and brothers, is the 
height of cruelty. 

We must not permit a single American 
to be engaged in fighting on the conti- 
nent of Asia until the free Chinese are 
given everything they need with which to 
do the job they are pleading to do. 

Today the Acheson holdovers in our 
State Department are also able, through 
devious channels, to keep Syngman Rhee 
from getting reserves of gasoline with 
which to fly his planes and keep his tanks 
moving. 

They need control only of one little 
thing, such as gasoline. 

They give him everything else and call 
it military aid. 

I call it political sabotage of our mili- 
tary aid by the dead hand of the Acheson 
regime. 

If the free Koreans were given full 
military equipment, free of Achesonian 
political controls, their 600,000 men could 
pin down a Red Chinese Army of 600,000 
without a war. 

Chinese reinforcements moving toward 
Indochina would have to turn back and 
sit waiting in Manchuria, never certain 
when the Korean forces might spring. 

We must not permit a single American 
to be sent into the fighting on the con- 
tinent of Asia until the free Korean 
forces are given full equipment to hold 
down the Red Chinese armies in the 
north. 

The Vietnamese have not yet instituted 
full conscription of their own men. 
Their new draft law does not go into 
effect until May 15. Meanwhile, they 
have 400,000 troops. There are 600,000 
troops in Korea, and 500,000 in Formosa, 

We must not permit a single American 
to be drafted and sent to fight in the 
jungles of Indochina for a war emer- 
gency which the Indochinese are not yet 
fighting on an emergency basis. 

A million and a half free Asians could 
start to pin down a million and a half 
Red Chinese in the north, at the center, 
and in the south. 

How quickly the pressure of Vietnam 
would be lifted. 

The Communists want us to fight a 
string of little wars. 

Americans prefer to devise an Inchon 
for Asia. 

Pilipinos and other Asian nations may 
wish to join in holding the line against 
the Red forces. That is their business. 

But Americans do not want any Pa- 
cific NATO made up of weak sisters. We 
do not want any PATO made up mostly 
of European colonial powers. 

The objective of Soviet policy is to de- 
stroy all nations internally, so that their 
armed forces will slip from the en- 
feebled hands of their governments. 
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They are pounding the nations in a 
gigantic political cyclotron, so that their 
very atoms will be split. 

We cannot rely on collective security” 
with nations which may buckle under 
the first real pressure. 

The objective of American policy must 
be to preserve and strengthen the na- 
tions which are determined to be free. 

We cannot give fortitude to other peo- 
ple. No arms and no money will help 
them if they lack the will to resist. 

We must select for our friends the 
nations which have faced the fifth 
column and uprooted it. 

The United States must stand today, 
as it stood in 1776, for freedom for the 
brave. 

It must stand with the heroic Asian 
nations which are ready to die for their 
independence as it stood with the heroic 
nations of Latin America in the time of 
President Monroe. 

American military security can be 
geared to action only with nations as 
brave and determined as Turkey and 
Korea, which are ready to fight the So- 
viet Union, though they will be over- 
whelmed in a few weeks, because they 
know the flames from the burning fu- 
neral pyre of their country will ignite 
the conscience of the world. 

The Acheson fifth column in the State 
Department tied our military security in 
a knot with nations which were ready 
to appease the Reds. Every vestige of 
that brand of collective security must be 
ripped up. 

Our policy must be geared to true 
American principles of determination to 
protect ourselves, and cooperation with 
patriotic nations ready to preserve their 
own independence. 

If we give part of our industrial pro- 
duction and our organizing skill to the 
rising nations of Asia, they will defend 
themselves. 

If we give it in the spirit of 1776, the 
spirit of liberty and of friendship for all 
nations whose people truly love liberty, 
the free nations of Asia can mobilize a 
million armed men, then 2 million and 
10 millions of freemen, to oppose the Red 
Death of communism. 

By truly helping the nations which 
love independence, we shall help Asia far 
more than if our men are sent to fight 
on her soil. 

We shall win friends among patriotic, 
liberty-loving nations who will trust us, 
because we see them fighting today, as we 
fought in 1776, a War of Independence. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOMESTIC 
WOOL INDUSTRY 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, it is un- 
der very discouraging situations that I 
rise to speak today, addressing my re- 
marks to S. 2911—the wool bill. 

For many years I have worked to at- 
tain a recognition by this body, by the 
Department of State, by the Tariff Com- 
mission, and by the Chief Executive of 
the United States of the need for action 
if we are not to see completely liquidated 
an essential and basic industry, the pro- 
duction of wool in the United States. 

However, when at last we have arrived 
at what appeared to be some measure of 
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success in obtaining the introduction of 
legislation beneficial to the industry, we 
are unable to debate the bill on its merits. 

The measure now before the Senate, S. 
2911, does not fulfill every desire of the 
wool preducers of the Nation, nor every 
desire of the administration, nor every 
desire of the members of the Agriculture 
Committee of the Senate, nor every 
desire of the other segments of the wool 
industry, including handlers, processors, 
and the textile industry. 

However, incorporated in the bill are 
provisions which, it is thought, best 
represent the possible solution to a 
major problem in our Nation, and all 
of the groups I have mentioned urge the 
passage of the bill. 

It is obvious that the debate on the 
pending measure will not center around 
the need for a National Wool Act, or 
the need to save a great industry in our 
country, but instead upon a controversy 
between the administration and those 
distinguished Senators from areas of the 
United States which produce commodi- 
ties other than wool. 

I repeat, Mr. President, wool and the 
welfare of this essential industry have 
little to do with the amendments that 
are being proposed to the National Wool 
Act. 

I regret to see so many Senators across 
the aisle in disagreement with their own 
administration on matters of general 
agriculture policy, and in disagreement 
to such an extent that some of them are 
joining in a movement to amend the 
Wool Act by the inclusion of extraneous 
matters which, in all probability, will 
lead to such a situation that, after all 
our work, nothing concrete and con- 
structive will be accomplished for the 
wool industry. 

Mr. President, those of us represent- 
ing States where the economy depends 
largely on the welfare of the wool indus- 
try have not in the past thrown road- 
blocks when this body was deliberating 
legislation which would benefit other 
commodity groups in agriculture. 

Production in the wool industry has 
declined 42 percent in the past 10 years. 
This decline has been due to a variety 
of reasons: 

First. The Forest Service has seen fit, 
down through the years, rather con- 
stantly and consistently to reduce the 
number of sheep allowed on the forest 
which is our summer range. 

Second. During the war years the 
price of wool in the grease was frozen 
at the unrealistically low figure of 37 
cents per pound, thus making it an un- 
profitable industry. 

Third. During the war years labor was 
extremely difficult to get for the indus- 
try, and since the sheepmen, having 
available range and ranch operations, 
could easily switch to cattle production, 
which is a one-operation-a-year indus- 
try instead of two, as in the wool busi- 
ness, many of the wool producers went 
into cattle raising. 

Fourth. Failure to maintain a tariff 
which would give the domestic producer 
protection against imported wools. 

Fifth. Apparently the present admin- 
istration is more interested in the for- 
tunes of the wool producers in Australia 
and New Zealand than those in Wyo- 
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ming, Montana, Colorado, Texas, Cali- 
fornia, and other States. 

Mr. President, this type of legislation 
is nothing new. In 1946, Senator O’Ma- 
honey, of Wyoming, introduced a very 
similar bill, S. 2033, and this month, on 
April 9, 1954, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], placed in the 
Recorp a letter which he, in his capacity 
as Secretary of Agriculture had written 
to Senator O'Mahoney, giving the Agri- 
culture Department’s viewpoint and full 
approval regarding the O’Mahoney bill. 

Under Senate bill 2911 shorn wool 
would be supported at a price as deter- 
mined by the Secretary after taking into 
consideration the cost of production, 
and also taking into consideration an in- 
centive price necessary to encourage an 
annual production of 300 million pounds 
of shorn wool a year. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
would then make to growers direct pay- 
ments representing the difference be- 
tween the support price as determined 
by the Secretary and the price received 
by the grower. The difference between 
the support price and the price received 
by the grower and paid by the Govern- 
ment would be limited to 70 percent of 
the specific duties collected on wool im- 
ported into this country. 

Authority for loans, purchases, or 
other operations would also be retained. 

Mr. President, while we have been un- 
successful in halting the decline of pro- 
duction, never have the Senators from 
the major wool-producing States sug- 
gested to the Senators from the cotton- 
producing region or from the dairy 
States that we would work against their 
interests simply because we had not been 
successful in receiving full consideration 
for wool. Never have we of the West 
attempted to secure the enactment of 
desirable legislation in behalf of wool at 
the expense of any other area of our 
Nation, product, or commodity. So, it 
seems quite unfair, at this point in the 
deliberations on the proposed National 
Wool Act, for Members on both sides of 
the aisle to seek to make consideration 
of the wool bill the battleground for 
the entire agriculture program of the 
Nation. 

Senate bill 2911 was proposed as a 
separate act for the very simple reason 
that the conditions peculiar to the pro- 
duction of wool and its competition with 
foreign production require separate 
treatment if the industry within the 
United States is to be preserved. 

Wool is in an entirely different cate- 
gory from the basic commodities. In 
fact, there is only one other major agri- 
cultural commodity which is produced in 
deficit supply in this country. That 
commodity is sugar. Congress long ago 
understood the need for special treat- 
ment regarding sugar production, and 
passed a separate Sugar Act so that the 
domestic producer and the American 
consumer, as well as foreign suppliers, 
would all be treated fairly, while at the 
same time maintaining a healthy Amer- 
ican industry in this commodity. 

There is absolutely no direct relation- 
ship of any nature between the situa- 
tion facing the American wool producer 
and that facing the producer of basic 
commodities. 
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Basic commodities are literally flowing 
out of our ears, with huge surpluses all 
over the place, while the domestic wool 
producers are supplying less than a third 
of the wool needed in this country in its 
normal consumption. 

The history of the continued decline 
in wool production, during the period 
when it was placed in a category with 
support programs designed for the basic 
commodities produced in surpluses, very 
definitely shows such programs will not 
work for wool. 

It is obvious that all Senators can, and 
I think do, understand that there must 
be separate legislation for wool, legis- 
lation which is not embroiled or in com- 
bination with any other legislation. I 
am sure my colleagues realize the need 
for legislation which is designed to help. 
American wool producers, and so I wish 
to make further reference and to speak 
primarily to the point of the need for 
separate legislation. 

The number of sheep shorn in the 
United States has declined from 48 mil- 
lion head, producing 379 million pounds 
of wool, on a grease basis, in 1943, down 
to approximately 27 million head, pro- 
ducing some 227 million pounds of wool 
in 1953, or 42 percent. Should this rate 
of decrease continue, in another 10 years 
there will be no wool industry in the 
United States. Just prior to World 
War II, our domestic production fur- 
nished nearly 80 percent of our total 
apparel wool requirements, while our 
present level of production is equivalent 
to 30 percent of our wool apparel re- 
quirements; or, in other words, today 70 
percent of the wool consumed in the 
United States is imported from other 
countries, 

I respectfully state to my colleagues 
that such a situation, to my way of think- 
ing, is totally unfair to the American 
wool producer. I can draw only one 
conclusion, namely, that our Govern- 
ment manifests too much interest in the 
welfare of the foreign wool producer 
and is too little interested in the citizens 
of the United States engaged in this 
occupation. American citizens are being 
discriminated against in favor of citi- 
zens of foreign countries. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the pres- 
ent rate of wool production is only one- 
half of that which was required for mili- 
tary use alone during World War II. 
The same situation prevailed during the 
Korean war. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Stockpil- 
ing of the Armed Services Committee, I 
tried unsuccessfully for 2 years to get 
the National Security Council to stock- 
pile domestic woolen goods. 

The foreign wool upon which this 
country must rely to supplement our 
domestic production requires shipping 
over sealanes from five to eight thou- 
sand miles. The Department of Defense 
and the Department of Agriculture have 
pointed out that dependency upon im- 
portation over such extended supply lines 
in time of national emergency, with the 
hazards of attack by submarines and air- 
craft, is neither wise nor sound plan- 
ning on the part of the Government. 
This certainly is a lesson learned in 
World War II which our Nation should 
never forget. 
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Mr. President, I am sure that the ma- 
jority of this body will agree with me 
that there is need for legislation to as- 
sist the distressed domestic wool-produc- 
ing industry, and I believe there is little 
disagreement as to the need for separate 
legislation to attack this problem. 

To make it crystal clear why separate 
treatment is needed for the wool pro- 
gram, let us review momentarily the 
problem we face in regard to tariff pro- 
tection. 

In 1930 the Congress provided for im- 
port fees on raw wool of the finer ap- 
parel class at 34 cents a pound. This 
was equal to 77 percent of the then pre- 
vailing United States farm price. 

Under the reciprocal-trade agree- 
ments, the tariff on wool was substan- 
tially reduced to 25% cents a pound; 
and on the 10th of last month our Gov- 
ernment announced a reduction in 
countervailing duties on wool tops from 
18 percent to 6 percent, despite the fact 
that a short time prior to this reduc- 
tion the Tariff Commission submitted to 
the President a report urging an in- 
crease of 10 cents a pound on clean wool, 
However, since the President was rec- 
ommending the proposed legislation now 
before the Senate, the report of the 
3 Commission was not made effec- 

ive. 

The protection afforded by the tariff 
has been further reduced by inflation, by 
the rise in the general level of prices and 
costs of every thing the wool producer 
must buy. 

Mr. President, the wool producer would 
prefer a tariff to give him the protection 
he needs, rather than the legislation con- 
tained in Senate bill 2911. But since 
tariff protection cannot be had, the pend- 
ing bill provides the only method to make 
it profitable to carry on the wool pro- 
duction industry in this country. 

Devaluation of the pound sterling by 
England, I may add, has further reduced 
the value of specific duties on wool, and 
also has increased the competition that 
the domestic producers must face from 
areas which produce wool at much lower 
costs than those prevailing in the United 
States. 

Let me mention only one item in illus- 
trating the difference in costs of pro- 
duction, namely, the shearing of sheep. 
In New Zealand and Australia that cost 
averages from 12 to 18 cents a head, 
whereas in the United States it averages 
45 cents a head. In the case of other 
labor, which constitutes one of the ma- 
jor items in the cost of the production 
of wool, the relationship between costs 
in Australia and New Zealand and those 
in the United States is approximately 
the same. 

So today, Mr. President, the tariff pro- 
vides protection equivalent to only 21 
percent of the price received by pro- 
ducers, as compared to the 77 percent 
provided by the Congress when last it 
acted upon tariff duties to protect the 
domestic wool grower. 

With reference to the proposed amend- 
ment haying to do with dairy products, 
I would remind Senators from the dairy 
producing States that many of us, in- 
cluding myself, supported them, last 
year, when they received protection, 
much greater than that provided by an 
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adequate tariff, against imports from 
low-labor-cost producing foreign areas, 
Therefore the dairy industry of the Na- 
tion is protected by import quotas so 
strict that foreign competition on the 
American market is not a major problem 
at this time. 

I would remind the Senators from the 
cotton-producing areas that they are 
protected against foreign competition by 
strict import quota controls, and that 
foreign cotton cannot displace Ameri- 
can-produced cotton in the American 
market. In fact, the quotas established 
to prevent the importation of foreign 
cotton permit the importation of an 
amount equal to less than 1.7 percent of 
domestic production. 

I would likewise remind the Senators 
from the wheat-producing States that 
wheat is protected by even stricter quota 
controls and international agreements. 
Quotas restrict the importation of wheat 
into the United States, except from Can- 
ada, to less than one one-hundredth of 
1 percent of domestic production. Corn 
duties were not disturbed at all by trade 
agreements. Likewise other duties were 
not disturbed by trade agreements, and 
the industries and commodities affected 
still have the benefit of the 1930 Tariff 
Act. 

Mr. President, why has similar protec- 
tion from foreign imports been denied 
to wool; and within the past few weeks, 
as I have previously stated, why have we 
seen the President refuse to act upon 
the recommendations of the Tariff Com- 
mission which would raise the import 
fees on wool only enough to protect the 
present Government-support program? 

Mr. President, the wool producers of 
Texas, Wyoming, Montana, Nevada, 
California, Colorado, and many other 
States have been denied the protection 
given to other agriculture commodities, 
and so we have been forced to seek this 
special legislation, so as to solve our 
problem by other means and methods. 

Just why such tremendous interest is 
manifest in foreign producers of wool, 
while at the same time forcing Ameri- 
cans out of this industry, is difficult to 
understand. Congress should exercise 
its right and its duty to legislate for the 
good of the people. Congress should 
again assume its prerogatives, instead of 
allowing them to remain in the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Mr. President, I am one of those who 
believe, as do so many others, that Con- 
gress should retrieve some of the powers 
it has allowed to be usurped by the 
Department of State. 

From a practical standpoint, to be 
realistic, and realizing we have no other 
recourse, Senate bill 2911 leaves import 
duties at the present level, but would 
put to proper use the revenues derived 
therefrom, so as to compensate the wool 
growers for the loss in price they suffer 
in the market place because our Gov- 
ernment does not afford them, as it does 
to others, adequate protection from 


cheap foreign markets. 

So, Mr. President, you can under- 
stand why it seems unfair to me that 
while the wool producers are seeking to 
solve the problem incident to their in- 
ability to obtain by any means protection 
from foreign imports, Members of this 
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body representing the various groups in 
agriculture which have ample protec- 
tion from foreign competition should 
seek to use the wool bill as a vehicle by 
means of which to gain even more 
advantages for their commodity groups. 

There is still another basic reason why 
wool needs to be treated in separate legis- 
lation if we are to preserve and build up 
the industry. I refer to the method of 
parity calculations. There are two divi- 
sions to the parity formula, as used by 
the Department of Agriculture under the 
laws enacted by Congress. In the case 
of wool, for instance, one of them has 
to do with the prices received over the 
past 10 years. Today parity is figured 
on the basis of the prices received dur- 
ing the period from 1944 to 1953, inclu- 
sive. 

But let us remember that on December 
8, 1941, the day after Pearl Harbor, the 
price of wool was frozen. Wool is such 
an essential material that it was the very 
first commodity on which prices were 
frozen after the Japanese sneak attack 
on the United States. From that day 
until the end of OPA wool prices were 
not allowed to rise, despite the fact that 
the general price level of other com- 
modities in the United States went up 
and up, even under controls, and also 
despite the fact that the costs of pro- 
ducing wool continually increased. 

Yet, Mr. President, those years of price 
control, with wool selling at 1941 levels, 
are used in calculating parity on wool. 
But, Mr. President, that is not all. Dur- 
ing the war the United States Govern- 
ment and its allies stockpiled huge sup- 
plies of wool in the United States, and 
at the end of the war the tremendous 
stockpiles were sold into the civilian 
market and such sales of Government 
stockpiles held down the prices received 
by the American producer for several 
more years. 

Mr. President, there is even more to 
this unhappy era in the wool industry 
as to the price used in calculating the 
parity for wool. In 1952 the Uruguayan 
Government subsidized exporters of wool 
to the United States in an effort to clean 
out a surplus of wool on their hands. 
This was primarily wool tops but to some 
extent wool in the grease. This action 
resulted in complete demoralization of 
the American market. Almost one-half 
the domestic wool was forced into the 
Government loan program, with the re- 
sult that in 1952 and 1953 prices received 
by growers averaged out at the Govern- 
ment support figure. 

In figuring parity on this agricultural 
commodity one part of the formula is the 
price received by the growers, which was 
abnormally low because of actions of this 
and foreign governments, over which the 
industry, of course, had no control. 

The other basis or part of the formula 
used in figuring parity has to do with 
the prices or the costs of production 
paid by growers. In figuring this por- 
tion of the parity formula the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture considers the United 
States as one big farm. It does not con- 
sider the price paid in producing indi- 
vidual commodities. Let me cite an ex- 
ample. There has been considerable 
mechanization in the production of 
wheat and in the production of 
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cotton. In the dairying industry elec- 
tric milking machines have lowered 
labor costs. All in all, the amount of 
money spent for labor by overall agri- 
culture in the United States is only 8 
percent of total prices paid under the 
formula figure used by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

This method is totally unrealistic with 
reference to wool, for in the wool-pro- 
ducing industry labor costs are not 8 
percent of the cost of production, but 25 
percent of the cost of production. Yet 
in establishing a parity, the Department 
of Agriculture established and still clings 
to a totally unfair method of giving 
credit for labor costs to the wool pro- 
ducer to the extent of 8 percent instead 
of the actual cost of 25 percent. 

I do not wish to labor this point about 
how parity is figured. The Department 
of Agriculture, in making some long- 
range studies of the wool industry, has 
figured parity as it would apply to the 
wool industry if the wool industry’s own 
costs were used in the calculation rather 
than the costs of all agriculture in the 
United States. This study disclosed 
that to arrive at a true and realistic par- 
ity for wool, such as is applied to other 
agriculture products, the present parity 
price for wool would have to be raised 
18 percent. 

However, it is of no avail to make 
studies and disclose these inequities if 
the inequities are not corrected. So the 
situation still stands that the support 
program now in effect for wool certainly 
cannot protect the income of the grow- 
ers when support prices are based on 90 
percent of a figure already 18 percent be- 
low a realistic parity. 

Mr. President, the wool growers of the 
Nation have not sought to change, for 
their own advantage, the parity formula 
which has benefited the basic-com- 
modity groups so greatly. The basic 
commodities have benefited from the 
same formula because the national aver- 
age cost has been used, and in figuring 
these industries have by mechanization 
lowered labor costs and actually are cov- 
ered by a parity which includes higher 
labor costs than actually exist. 

Producers of the basic agricultural 
commodities have the additional benefit 
of being able to select either of two 
periods—the 1910 to 1914 base, or the 
modernized base, which wool producers 
must use. Producers of the basic com- 
modities can utilize whichever period 
happens to be the most advantageous to 
their commodity. 

So I repeat, Mr. President, that the 
present parity formula for agriculture as 
a whole is not fair and will not work in 
the case of wool until such time as we 
may find a machine which will permit us 
to raise a crop of wool and a crop of 
lambs in less than a year. 

The wool bill proposes, through sep- 
arate legislation, to utilize an incentive 
price level which will satisfy the wool 
industry without disturbing the parity 
formula used for other commodity 
groups who do benefit from that meth- 
od of figuring the formula. 

I regret to see Senators from States 
producing basic commodities which 
benefit from the parity formula seeking 
to tie the general agriculture program 
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onto this needed separate wool legisla- 
tion. 

We of the wool-producing States are 
fully aware of the problems faced by our 
colleagues from the cotton-producing 
States, the tobacco-producing States, 
and the wheat-producing States. I am 
aware that certain Members on both 
sides of the aisle feel in complete dis- 
agreement with some of the policies 
enunciated by the administration. But 
as we all know, the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry is now 
studying a proposed bill to handle the 
problem of commodities produced in sur- 
plus. It seems to me quite unfair that 
attempts should be made to burden the 
wool bill with extraneous matters affect- 
ing basic commodities. I feel that the 
proper place for pending amendments to 
this bill will be the general agriculture 
bill when it comes to the floor. 

Mr. President, it is fair and just to 
ask those who are proposing amend- 
ments to S. 2911 which have nothing to 
do with wool to consider this bill on its 
own merits and not to use it as a vehicle 
to decide the issue of rigid or flexible 
price supports. 

Is it too much to ask this body to con- 
sider a measure which can and will save 
a basic American industry and save the 
economic structure of numerous western 
communities without entangling it in 
other matters which may either prevent 
its passage or, in the event of its pas- 
sage, in view of the administration's po- 
sition, may pave the way for a Presi- 
dential veto. 

I hope the Senate will act favorably 
upon this bill. We have seen at least 
three of the largest companies of the 
textile industry liquidated within the 
past several months. We see 10 percent 
of all the employees of the great rail- 
roads of America now idle. Steel mills 
are producing at only 63 percent of ca- 
pacity. The coal-mining industry is 
practically out of business. Let us not 
continue to force the liquidation of one 
of the great economic stabilizing indus- 
tries of the western States. 

This body has the opportunity in pass- 
ing this bill without amendments to say 
to the American wool producers, “You 
are no longer the forgotten people of 
American agriculture. The sheep man 
is no longer the forgotten man.” 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES FRINGE 
BENEFITS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2665) to amend the Classi- 
fication Act of 1919, as amended, the 
Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
that the formal reading of the bill be 
dispensed with, that it be read for 
amendment, and that the committee 
amendments be first considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will proceed to state the 
amendments of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

The first amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service was, 
on page 2, line 16, after the word “that”, 
strike out “in any area where in the 
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opinion of the employing agency the 
number of such employees is so few as 
to make prevailing rate determinations 
impracticable, such employee or em- 
Pployees may with the approval of the 
Civil Service Commission be paid ad- 
ministratively at rates payable under the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
for positions of equivalent difficulty or 
responsibility” and insert “whenever the 
Civil Service Commission concurs in the 
opinion of the employing agency that 
in any given area the number of such 
employees is so few as to make prevail- 
ing rate determinations impracticable, 
such employee or employees shall be 
subject to the provisions of the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended, which 
are applicable to positions of equivalent 
difficulty or responsibility;”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, 
line 15, after the word “time”, insert a 
colon and “Provided, That positions that 
may be established under the proviso of 
section 203 (b) (1) of the act of Au- 
gust 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 836), may be in 
addition to these seven hundred.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BYRD. Which amendment is the 
Senate considering at this point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate is about to consider the amend- 
ment on page 5, line 6. 

Mr. BYRD. Has any action been taken 
with reference to the amendment on page 
3, line 15? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. It has been agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. I did not know that the 
Senate had agreed to the amendment. 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate reconsider the vote whereby the 
amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, this is a 
very far-reaching bill. I wonder whether 
we could have an opportunity to study 
it very carefully, and to have it taken up 
on another day. I am interested in the 
bill, and some amendments which I have 
submitted are now being canceled by the 
adoption of the committee amendments. 
I should like to have an opportunity to 
study the bill very carefully. I realize 
that it has been on the calendar for some 
time. But I wonder whether the Sen- 
ator from Kansas would be willing to 
postpone its consideration. It would 
probably save time in the long run to 
do so. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wish to state to the 
distinguished senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia that of course I should like very 
much to secure action on the bill today, 
if it is at all possible. However, if the 
Senator is asking for more time in order 
to consider the proposed committee 
amendments I would be in a poor posi- 
tion to say that I would not be in favor 
of granting him that opportunity. 
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As the Senator from Virginia has 
stated, the bill has been on the calendar 
for some time. It was reported unani- 
mously by our committee. 

Mr. BYRD. I am making my request 
only because of the fact that I happen 
to be the sponsor of the part of the bill 
which establishes limitations on positions 
within the various classifications. The 
amendment on which the vote has been 
reconsidered would practically have nul- 
lified my proposal. I do not believe very 
much can be accomplished if we try to 
go ahead with the bill this evening. As 
I have said, it is a very far-reaching bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to say to the Senator from 
Virginia that I would not be prepared to 
lay the bill aside until tomorrow. How- 
ever, Iam prepared to move to displace 
it and to take up the so-called wool bill, 
with respect to which I had given prior 
notice. 

If the Senator from Virginia feels that 
he desires additional time on the pend- 
ing bill, although it has been on the 
calendar for some time, and I made two 
or three announcements with respect 
to it 

Mr. BYRD. I shall not object to it at 
any other time, but I would appreciate 
it if the Senate could lay it aside at this 
time. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, before 
the Senator from California makes a 
motion to lay the bill aside, I should like 
to send an amendment to the desk and 
ask that it printed and lie on the table. 
It is an amendment I intend to propose 
to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
would the Senator from Virginia object 
to. the consideration of the remaining 
committee amendments, so that the bill 
could be perfected to that extent? 

Mr. BYRD. I would have to object to 
the amendment on page 3, line 15. That 
is in line with the subject in which I am 
interested. The amendment was adopt- 
ed and the vote on it has now been re- 
considered. 

Mr. CARLSON. That amendment was 
objected to by the Senator from Virginia, 
and action on it has now been reconsid- 
ered by the Senate. I hope that we may 
be able to proceed with the remaining 
amendments proposed by the committee 
and agree to them, unless there is objec- 
tion to any of them. 

Mr. BYRD. There is a provision which 
would add 300 additional positions. Is 
that in the same amendment? 

Mr. CARLSON. That is in the same 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
amendment goes over. The clerk will 
state the remaining amendments of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

The next amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service was, 
on page 5, after line 5, to insert: 

(1) Subsection (a) is amended by striking 
out the words “change of grade or rate of 
basic compensation except such change as 
may be prescribed by any provision of law 
of general application” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “increase in grade or rate 
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of basic compensation except such increase 
as may be prescribed by any provisions of law 
of general application.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 13, 
to change the subsection number from 
“(1)” to “(2).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 18, 
to change the subsection number from 
n to (3) ee 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, 
line 1, after the word “salary”, to insert 
“including longevity rates.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 11, 
after the word “maximum”, to strike 
out “scheduled.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the same 
line, after the word “rate”, to insert 
“including longevity rates.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, 
after line 10, to strike out: 

(b) Employees to whom sections 102 (a) 
and 103 of this title apply shall continue to 
receive compensation at rates prescribed for 
the grades of their respective positions by 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
in effect on the date of enactment of this 
act, until their compensation shall have 
been fixed in accordance with the provisions 
of this title. 


And insert: 

(b) With respect to employees and posi- 
tions to which sections 102 (a) and 103 of 
this title apply, the provisions of the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended, and any 
provisions of law and regulations controlling 
pay adjustments which were in effect on the 
date of enactment of this act, shall continue 
in effect for any such employee or position 
until compensation shall have been fixed 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
title. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, 
line 21, after the word “compensation”, 
to strike out “amounting to one and 
one-half times such part of such officer’s 
or employee’s basic compensation as 
does not exceed the maximum scheduled 
rate of basic compensation provided for 
grade GS-9 in the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, unless otherwise pro- 
vided in this act” and insert “at a rate 
equal to such officer’s or employee’s rate 
of basic compensation.” 

The next amendment was, on page 16, 
line 25, after the word “such”, to strike 
out “day” and insert “duty.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, 
line 23, after the word “concerned”, to 
insert a colon and the following proviso: 

Provided, That the suggestions, inven- 
tions, superior accomplishments, other per- 
sonal efforts, or special acts or services in 
the public interest forming the basis for the 
awards are made or rendered while the officer 
or employee is in the employ of the Govern- 
ment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, 
line 16, after the words “by the”, to strike 
out “heads” and insert “head.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 22, 
after line 23, to insert: 


(h) The second proviso in section 5 (1) of 
the act of May 18, 1933 (16 U. S. C. 831). 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, 
beginning with line 1, to insert: 

(i) All other laws or parts of laws incon- 
sistent with this act are hereby repealed to 
the extent of such inconsistency. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was on page 23, 
after line 7, to strike out: 


Sec. 402. Any civilian officer or employee of 
the United States who is required by regu- 
lation now existing or by law to wear a pre- 
scribed uniform in the performance of his 
or her official duties, and who is not being 
furnished with such uniform, shall be paid 
an allowance for defraying the expenses of 
acquisition and upkeep of such uniform at 
such times and in such amounts, not to ex- 
ceed $100 per annum, as may be prescribed 
by the head of the employing agency in ac- 
cordance with rules and regulations promul- 
gated pursuant to section 404. Any amounts 
allowed for such purposes to any officer or 
employee under the provisions of any other 
law or regulation shall be deducted from any 
allowance paid such officer or employee under 
the provisions of this title. 


And insert: 


Sec. 402. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated annually to each agency of 
the Government of the United States or of 
the District of Columbia (including Gov- 
ernment-owned corporations), upon a show- 
ing of the necessity or desirability thereof, 
an amount not to exceed $100 multiplied 
by the number of the employees of such 
agency who are required by regulation now 
existing or by law to wear a prescribed uni- 
form in the performance of his or her official 
duties and who are not being furnished 
with such uniform. The head of any agency 
to which any such appropriation is made 
shall pay, out of such appropriation, to each 
such employee an allowance for defraying 
the expenses of acquisition and upkeep of 
such uniform at such times and in such 
amounts, not to exceed $100 per annum, 
as may be prescribed by the head of such 
agency in accordance with rules and regu- 
lations promulgated pursuant to section 404. 
Where the payment of a uniform allowance 
is authorized under any other provision of 
law or regulation existing on the date of 
enactment of this act, the head of the agency 
may in his discretion continue the payment 
of such allowance under such provision of 
law or regulation, but where a uniform al- 
lowance is paid under any such law or regu- 
lation no allowance shall be paid under this 
section, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
completes the consideration of the com- 
mittee amendments, with the exception 
of the amendment on page 3, line 15, 
which has been passed over at the re- 
quest of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
BYRD]. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, it is 
my hope that the consideration of the 
bill may be resumed at the earliest pos- 
sible time. It is of vital importance to 
more than 2 million classified workers 
of the Federal Government. It has had 
the thorough study of our committee, 
and it contains many desirable features. 
I urge the majority leader to bring it up 
for consideration at the earliest possible 
moment. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
Senator from Kansas, the chairman of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, who has spoken to me on several 
occasions relative to the importance of 
this bill, which has been reported by his 
committee by unanimous vote, that I 
shall be prepared to find a place for the 
bill in the legislative program. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas has my assurance with 
respect to that. I would not want to be 
held to the precise order in which it will 
be considered, because the precise order 
will depend on the progress we make 
on some measures which are immedi- 
ately ahead of it on the calendar. How- 
ever, I believe that within the next 2 or 3 
weeks I shall be able to find a place for it. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate again considers the bill a member of 
the Civil Service Commission, perhaps 
Dr. Baruch, who is thoroughly familiar 
with the technical phases of the bill, such 
as the subject of longevity, be permitted 
the privileges of the floor of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kansas? The chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I submit an amendment 
to the pending bill, and I ask that it be 
printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
believe the chairman of the committee 
and the other members of the commit- 
tee are in favor of the amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I understand that 
the Senator from South Carolina has 
submitted his amendment, to be printed 
and to lie on the table, but not to be 
considered at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is correct. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOMESTIC 
WOOL INDUSTRY 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1047, Sen- 
5 bill 2911, otherwise known as the wool 

ill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the bill by title for 
the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 2911) to 
provide for the development of a sound 
and profitable domestic wool industry 
under our national policy of expanding 
world trade, to encourage increased do- 
mestic production of wool for our na- 
tional security, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND]. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 
should like very much to have the dis- 
tinguished majority leader make a state- 
ment as to whether he intends to pro- 
ceed with the consideration of the wool 
bill at this time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I had intended to 
make such an announcement. 
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As I stated to the minority leader 
earlier today, it is not my intention to 
have the Senate proceed with the de- 
bate on the wool bill. As soon as it is 
made the unfinished business it will be 
my intention to yield for routine matters 
and then to move that the Senate recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
from California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND]. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 2911), which had been reported from 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry with amendments, 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR 
AGREEMENT 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to invite attention to the fact that 
the International Sugar Agreement, as 
recommended by the Foreign Relations 
Committee, is now on the Executive 
Calendar. I especially call attention to 
the fact that it is the International Sugar 
Agreement, not the United States Sugar 
Act, which is on the calendar for early 
consideration. There has been a good 
deal of opposition expressed to the In- 
ternational Sugar Agreement, but when 
we followed it up we found it was opposi- 
tion to the Sugar Act and not to the In- 
ternational Sugar Agreement. That is 
why I should like particularly to point 
out that the International Sugar Agree- 
ment has nothing at all to do with the 
United States Sugar Act. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the Senator from Vermont 
for his statement. It will tend to clarify 
some of the misunderstanding which has 
existed. 

Since the Senator has raised that 
point, permit me to say that I did not 
intend to move to take up consideration 
of the International Sugar Agreement 
which is on the Executive Calendar until 
we have disposed of the wool bill, but 
thereafter, following proper notice to 
the Senate, we shall set a time for its 
consideration. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senate should not 
have to spend much time on the Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement, although 
there was a day’s hearing given to it and 
certain opposition appeared. But the 
opposition seemed to be directed to the 
United States Sugar Act. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. For the informa- 
tion of the Members of the Senate, I 
may say that for more than a week the 
hearings on the International Sugar 
Agreement before the Foreign Relations 
Committee have been on the desks of 
Senators or available to any Senator who 
might desire to have them. So I invite 
attention to that available information. 

Mr. President, I now yield to the Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 


VISIT TO GEORGIA AND SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, last 
week it was my good and unique fortune 
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to visit two great States, the great State 
of Georgia and the great State of South 
Carolina. My people came from North 
Carolina, ‘and I am rather addicted to 
the thinking of the fine people who live 
in that State. 

I should like to say to my distin- 
guished friend, the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. RUSSELL], that he made our 
trip indeed a happy one. We shall never 
forget the experience. We shall never 
forget the kindness which prompted 
the Senator to arrange for us a meeting 
with fine and congenial friends. It was 
a trip which was indeed memorable. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. WELKER. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should like to as- 
sure the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho that it is always a distinct honor 
to have him visit my State. I know my 
people will always be happy to receive 
him as hospitably as is within their 
power on any occasion he can find the 
time to go there. We were delighted 
to have him. We are honored to have 
the President of the United States visit 
us, and we shall be just as happy to have 
the Senator from Idaho visit us on any 
occasion. 

Mr. WELKER. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia. 

After visiting the great and beautiful 
State of Georgia, we then went to the 
great State of South Carolina, and en- 
joyed its beauty and splendor as we did 
in the case of Georgia. 

I wish to say to the Senate that some- 
thing unique transpired while I was in 
South Carolina. Perhaps it is rare for 
one of opposite political faith to say 
anything good about a Member on the 
other side of the aisle, but while I was 
in South Carolina I learned that the 
people of the State of South Carolina 
had unanimously given our dear friend 
and great statesman, the senior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], a 
renomination for the United States 
Senate, which is tantamount to his elec- 
tion and the assurance of his serving 
the Nation well and ably for an addi- 
tional 6 years. That, I think, is a 
deserved tribute to the Senator from 
South Carolina, because usually some- 
one will file against a candidate in a 
political campaign. 

I certainly wish to congratulate the 
people of South Carolina, and I wish 
to congratulate the United States Sen- 
ate, but, above all, I desire to congratu- 
late the Nation on the assurance we 
have that we shall have that splendid 
statesman back with us for another 6 
years. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Idaho yield? 

Mr. WELKER. I yield. 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I wish to thank the Senator from Idaho 
for his remarks concerning South Caro- 
lina and also his remarks concerning 
my colleague, Senator MAYBANK. If he 
had gone to the State of South Carolina 
prior to the expiration of the time for 
filing in the Democratic primary, I think 
he would have found that the people 
there were satisfied with the work of the 
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distinguished senior Senator from South 
Carolina, For that reason, I believe, 
anyone who might have some idea of 
campaigning against him felt it would 
be useless to do so. 

Mr. WELKER. I had no illusions 
about the esteem in which the senior 
Senator from South Carolina is held by 
his people. I heard his name mentioned 
prominently, along with that of my 
friend the junior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JoHNston] who has just 
spoken, I am proud of both Senators 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I do not think it is possible to add very 
much to the remarks which the Senator 
from Idaho has already made regarding 
the senior Senator from South Carolina. 
But I may say that since the Senator 
from Idaho has been a Member of the 
Senate he and I have served on com- 
mittees together, and I have found the 
association most pleasant. I appreciate 
working with him in the Senate, both on 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service and on the Committee on the 
Judiciary, The Senator’s work has been 
excellent. 

Mr. WELKER. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina with all my heart. 


RECESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate now stand in recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 49 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, April 21, 1954, at 12 o'clock 
meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 20 (legislative day of April 
14), 1954: 

In THE Navy 

Rear Adm. Austin K. Doyle, United States 
Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, and 
allowances of a vice admiral while serving 
as chief, naval air training. 

Rear Adm. Frederick W. McMahon, United 
States Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, 
and allowances of a vice admiral while serv- 
ing as commander, Air Force, Atlantic Fleet. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 21, 1954 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 14, 
1954) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Charles Lyon Seasholes, pastor, 
First Baptist Church, Dayton, Ohio, of- 
fered the following prayer: 


With the Psalmist, we would lift up 
our eyes unto the hills and unto Thee, 
O God, whence cometh our help. 

We seek the higher source of strength 
in Thee, knowing that did we in our own 
strength confide, our striving would be 
losing, our strength insufficient for the 
daily demands made upon us. But if 
our strength is in Thee, there will be no 
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external pressures to which our inner 
supports will not be adequate, no tasks 
committed to us for which we shall not 
be empowered by Thee, for underneath 
are the everlasting arms. 

We lift up our eyes unto Thee, the 
higher source of wisdom, knowing that 
reverence for Thee is the beginning of 
wisdom. In this place of leadership, 
send out Thy light and Thy truth that 
they may lead us. 

We lift up our eyes unto Thee that we 
may recall and relive our high moments 
of experience with Thee, when life’s 
meaning for us was made clear and we 
dedicated ourselves to some high pur- 
pose. As we look back and look up again 
to Thee, may recollection bring recom- 
mitment to the high things of God. 

We ask this in the name of our living 
Lord, into whose risen life we may 
enter if we set our affections upon things 
that are above, where Christ dwelleth. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNOWLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
April 20, 1954, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. GOLDWATER, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Banking and Currency was authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 


VISIT TO FREDERICKSBURG, TEX., 
BY GERMAN PARLIAMENTARY 
LEADERS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, some time ago, four leaders of Ger- 
man democracy visited the historic city 
of Fredericksburg, Tex., at my invita- 
tion. They were received by the citi- 
zens of that town at a meeting in which 
they had an opportunity to observe the 
workings of American democracy at first 
hand. 

Fredericksburg was settled more than 
100 years ago by a group of German 
colonists. The people of that area es- 
tablished a community which should be 
a model for America. They adapted 
themselves quickly to the conditions of 
the New World while retaining the best 
of the German culture which they had 
left. The visit between the German 
leaders and their kinsmen in America 
was successful in helping strengthen the 
bonds between two great countries. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the RECORD a let- 
ter from the State F com- 
menting on the visit. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 7, 1954. 
The Honorable LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: I have learned 
from Mr. Straus of the Department's Office 
of German Affairs that the four German par- 
liamentary leaders who recently visited 
Fredericksburg, Tex., at your invitation, en- 
joyed their visit there immensely. They 
were greatly impressed by the many Amer- 
icans there who have adopted the best 
American traditions and still retain their 
knowledge of the German language. It is 
their belief that this exemplifies Old World- 
New World relations at their best. 

I am certain that their visit to Fredericks- 
burg has left them with a permanent favor- 
able impression and am certain that it con- 
tributed directly to strengthening of good 
German-American relations. 

Sincerely yours, 
TuHRusTON B. MORTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


SAN JACINTO DAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, 118 years ago, at a point in south 
Texas near the junction of the San Ja- 
cinto River and Buffalo Bayou, there 
was fought a battle which will live for- 
ever in the history of man’s struggle for 
independence and freedom. I refer, of 
course, to the Battle of San Jacinto. 

Fewer than 2,400 men were engaged 
on both sides. But the results of that 
battle, when the men of Texas threw off 
the chains with which a tyrant sought to 
bind them, greatly affected the subse- 
quent history of the North American 
Continent. 

What were the principles, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for which the Texans fought on 
that spring day of the year 1836? 

They had been formally stated some 
50 days before the Battle of San Jacinto. 
They were stated in the Declaration of 
Independence of the State of Texas, 
adopted on March 2, 1836, by the dele- 
gates of the people of Texas in general 
convention at the town of Washington- 
on-the-Brazos. 

That declaration began with a denun- 
eiation of that government which ceases 
“to protect the lives, liberty, and prop- 
erty of the people from whom its legiti- 
mate powers are derived.” It set forth 
a bill of particulars against the tyranni- 
cal acts of the dictator who had seized 
control of the government. 

The declaration ended with this ring- 
ing statement, which must have sounded 
like a mighty prayer through the minds 
of the men who fought at San Jacinto: 

The people of Texas do now constitute a 
free, sovereign, and independent republic, 
and are fully invested with all the rights 
and attributes which properly belong to in- 
dependent nations; and, conscious of the 
rectitude of our intentions, we fearlessly and 
confidently commit the issue to the decision 


of the Supreme Arbiter of the destines of 
nations. 


Mr. President, that declaration was 
adopted by brave men after they had 
suffered successive disasters in their at- 
tempts to resist tyranny. 

Other disasters followed. More than 
once it appeared certain that the 
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declaration of independence would never 
be more than a scrap of paper; that the 
mighty-sounding words it contained were 
empty and hollow. But the Texans were 
fighting for a cause that was dearer to 
them than their lives. They were fight- 
ing for independence. They were fight- 
ing for freedom in government and 
freedom of the individual. 

One hundred and eighteen years ago, 
Mr. President, they won that fight. 

We Texans have been accused of being 
proud—even of being overly proud—of 
our history. We plead guilty to that 
charge. 

We are proud that our forefathers be- 
lieved so strongly in the freedom of the 
human spirit and the dignity of the indi- 
vidual that they were willing to fight— 
to die, if need be—in the struggle to 
assure these blessings to those who were 
to come after them. 

We are proud—and we have no apology 
to offer for our pride—that the men of 
San Jacinto successfully shielded from 
the bleak wind of tyranny the flame of 
freedom so dear to all true Americans. 

Today—San Jacinto Day—is a legal 
holiday in my State of Texas. 

Mr. President, I respectfully suggest 
that all Americans, and all free people 
everywhere, today consider for a moment 
the history that was made in Texas a 
hundred and eighteen years ago, and 
that they then make a little holiday in 
their own hearts because of the mighty 
blow for freedom struck on that battle- 
field in south Texas. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, today 
the people of Texas celebrate San Ja- 
cinto Day, a date of great significance to 
Texans and to all people who oppose 
tyranny and cherish liberty. 

It was on this day 118 years ago that 
a small band of Texans won their free- 
dom from the tyranny of a Mexican dic- 
tator on the battlefield of San Jacinto. 

On this occasion, I call to the attention 
of the Senate the special significance 
which this day of April 21 has’ for 
Texans—and all Americans. 

On this afternoon in 1836 on the plain 
of the San Jacinto River near the gulf 
coast of Texas, the men who marched 
under the banner of the Lone Star fought 
and won—against overwhelming odds— 
their decisive battle for the freedom and 
independence of the Republic of Texas. 

That battle has appropriately been 
called one of history’s most decisive land 
engagements. The Republic of Texas 
became a reality, and then, 9 years later, 
the Republic cast its lot with the Union 
to become the 28th State. From that 
event, there followed the War with Mex- 
ico, which brought to the United States 
the vast territory extending westward to 
the Pacific Ocean. 

On this day, an anniversary close to 
the hearts of all Texans, we proudly 
acknowledge our eternal debt of grati- 
tude to our sister States for their sons 
who shed blood that Texas might be free 
and through whose patience and under- 
standing Texas was accorded a place in 
this Union. 

Gen. Sam Houston, who led the band 
of Texans at San Jacinto, was born in 
Virginia and came to Texas from Ten- 
nessee. Natives of 25 of the older States 
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and of 11 foreign countries participated 
in this battle as part of the Army of 
Texas. 

On the San Jacinto battlefield there is 
a great monument which reaches high 
into the Texas sky. At its base is an in- 
scription which appropriately acknowl- 
edges our debt and refers to the ultimate 
result of the victory as follows: 

On this field on April 21, 1836, the Army 
of Texas commanded by Gen. Sam Houston 
* * * attacked the superior invading army of 
Mexicans under Gen. Santa Anna.. 

Citizens of Texas and immigrant soldiers 
in the Army of Texas at San Jacinto were 
natives of Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Maine, Maryland. Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, Mississippi, Missouri, New Hampshire, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, Austria, 
Canada, England, France, Germany, Ireland, 
Italy, Mexico, Poland, Portugal, and Scotland. 

Measured by its results, San Jacinto was 
one of the decisive battles of the world. The 
freedom of Texas from Mexico won here 
led to the annexation and to the Mexican 
War, resulting in the acquisition by the 
United States of the Republic of Texas, and 
the States of New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, 
California, Utah, and parts of Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Kansas, and Oklahoma. Almost one- 
third of the present area of the American 
Nation, nearly a million square miles of 
territory, changed sovereignty. 


From the records of the past, I could 
call a long roll of the names of natives 
of other States who became Texans and 
who worked to build and develop our 
State. A roll of equal length and dis- 
tinction could be called of those from 
other States who are now engaged in the 
present progress and future development 
of our State. If America has been the 
melting pot for those of other lands who 
sought liberty and opportunity, surely 
Texas has been the melting pot of 
America, 

Forgive us if we speak of our State too 
often with what seems to be boastful 
pride, because we speak not only of Texas 
but of America. Truly, no State reflects 
more the spirit of America. No State is 
more indebted to its sister States and to 
the people of America for its glorious ac- 
complishments of the past, its encour- 
aging opportunities of the present, and 
its bright prospects for the future. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that immediately 
following the quorum call there may be 
the customary morning hour for the 
transaction of routine business, under 
the usual 2-minute limitation on 
speeches. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
REPORT oF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE AND SECRE- 

TARIES OF THE ARMY, NAVY, AND THE AIR 

Force 

A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, his semian- 
nual report, together with the semiannual 
reports of the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, for the period July 1 to De- 
cember 31, 1953, in statistical form only 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

COMPENSATION OF GENERAL COUNSEL OF 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to establish the rate of compensa- 
tion for the position of the General Coun- 
sel of the Department of Commerce (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
wWenate and referred as indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the National 
Council of Business and Professional Men, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., protesting against the 
so-called Phillips rider to the independent 
offices appropriation bill for 1955, which 
would eliminate certain funds for the con- 
struction of coliseum and housing project 
in the city of New York; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

A resolution adopted by La Tijera Parlor, 
No. 282, Native Daughters of the Golden 
West, Inglewood, Calif., protesting against 
the admission of Red China into the United 
Nations; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 0 

A resolution adopted by La Tijera Parlor, 
No. 282, Native Daughters of the Golden 
West, Inglewood, Calif., relating to the so- 
called equal-rights amendment; ordered to 
lie on the table. 


CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY— 
RESOLUTION OF MILWAUKEE 
COUNTY, WIS., INDUSTRIAL UNION 
COUNCIL, CIO 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was in- 
terested to receive today from Fred A. 
Erchul, secretary-treasurer of the Mil- 
waukee County Industrial Union Coun- 
cil of the CIO, a resolution adopted by 
that council on behalf of 52,000 CIO 
members in Milwaukee County relative to 
international control of atomic energy. 

This is a task to which our Govern- 
ment has devoted its earnest attention 
ever since the advent of the atomic age. 

Unfortunately, the obstinate, nonco- 
operative attitude of the Soviet Union 
has stymied all our efforts thus far. 
Moreover, the fast pace of developments 
of the A-bomb and H-bomb have ren- 
dered all previous plans totally obsolete 
and inadequate. 

In the meanwhile, what we should do 
on the home front for our own protec- 
tion is, as the CIO points out, to lay 
plans for dispersal of new industries and 
dwelling areas to the greatest possible 
extent. 

In that way, we will make our great 
metropolises less inviting targets for 
enemy destruction instead of still more 
inviting targets. 
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I present the CIO resolution and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Recor and be thereafter referred to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

I trust that committee will give its 
attention to this problem from the 
standpoint of the tax policies of our 
Government, in relation to new con- 
struction. There is no reason why Uncle 
Sam should recklessly aid and abet new 
construction in the congested hearts of 
American cities. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy and ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ON ATOMIC CONTROL 


Whereas the Milwaukee County Industrial 
Union Council, CIO, in regular delegate meet- 
ing on April 7, 1954, declared themselves 
seriously concerned regarding the reports of 
the explosion of thermonuclear weapons 
which have the capacity to destroy large 
cities and the accompanying hundreds of 
thousands of people at one blast; and 

Whereas in the realization that all of the 
implications of the existence of these de- 
vices cannot now be understood: Be it 

Resolved, That this council, in the inter- 
ests of humanity and the survival of our 
country, hereby urges the United States Gov- 
ernment to explore every possibility for in- 
ternational control and surveillance of all 
sources and pools of atomic and thermonu- 
clear energy to the end that these resources 
shall not and cannot be used in war by 
any nation or group of nations against any 
other nation or group of nations; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That should our Government fail 
in its efforts to control these atomic and 
thermonuclear devices, it shall require that 
in all densely populated cities, industrial 
and dwelling areas shall be dispersed over 
& reasonably short period of time to the point 
that they shall not constitute a desirable 
or economically effective target, and that the 
Government shall further take such steps as 
are necessary to insure such dispersal; and 
be it finally 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to President Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Senators Alexander Wiley and Joseph Mc- 
Carthy, Congressmen Clement Zablocki and 
Charles Kersten, the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, Gov. Walter Kohler, and 
to the directors of Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration (national, State, and local). 

Adopted by the Milwaukee County Indus- 
trial Union Council, CIO, this 7th day of 
April 1954. 

ROBERT E. JORDAN, 
President, 
RALPH JIRIKOWIC, 
Vice President, 
FRED A. ERCHUL, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


COMPENSATION TO KOREAN PRIS- 
ONERS OF WAR—LETTER FROM 
DIRECTOR, NATIONAL LEGISLA- 
TIVE COMMISSION, THE AMERI- 
CAN LEGION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion has read with sorrow of the terrible 
suffering experienced by our servicemen 
in Korea, who were captured by Com- 
munists, and who were subjected to 
“brain washing” and other infamous 
techniques, surpassing in horror any in- 
humanity ever inflicted by an unscrupu- 
lous enemy upon the captured troops of 
a foe. 

It is only natural that we of this land 
should seek justice for those of our heroes 
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who survived the terrible POW camps of 
the Korean conflict. 

I have long been interested in this mat- 
ter of equitable treatment for POW’s. I 
had, for instance, authored the resolu- 
tion under which an investigation was 
made of the Alien Property Office, the 
office which administers the assets which 
were used to help defray the claims of 
our World War II POW’s. 

I present a letter which I have re- 
ceived today from the director of the 
national legislative commission of the 
American Legion, Miles Kennedy, on the 
issue of fair and equal POW compensa- 
tion for our Korean war troops. 

I, for one, will do all I can to expedite 
action on this significant legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Kennedy’s letter be printed in the Rec- 
orD and be thereafter appropriately re- 
ferred to the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., April 20, 1954. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR WILEY: The American Le- 
gion wishes to express its thanks and appre- 
ciation for your splendid assistance in ex- 
tending the date for the filing of claims by 
former World War II prisoners of war en- 
titled to compensation for inhumane treat- 
ment at the hands of the enemy while in 
prisoner-of-war status. This generous ex- 
tension should enable those who, for one 
reason or another, failed to previously sub- 
mit their claims, to now do so. We are giv- 
ing wide publicity to the extended filing 
period in the hope that lack of informa- 
tion may be reduced to the minimum. 

The passage of H. R. 6896 brings one phase 
of World War II veterans’ benefits to a happy 
and equitable conclusion. The funds for 
this program came largely from impounded 
German and Japanese assets vested in the 
Office of the Alien Property Custodian, and 
not from United States taxpayers. 

There remains, however, a strong desire 
on the part of all Americans that something 
be done to show material expression of sym- 
pathy and gratitude to our military service 
personnel who were taken prisoners of war 
in the recent Korean hostility and were so 
cruelly and inhumanely mistreated by an 
enemy that knew or recognized no conven- 
tions in the treatment of prisoners of war. 
There is no question but that the suffering 
and mistreatment of this group of prisoners 
of war equaled the most severe cases aris- 
ing out of World War II. Our Nation cannot 
fail to give the same consideration to United 
States prisoners of war in the Korean hos- 
tility as was extended to those of World 
War II. 

Unfortunately, there are no material assets 
on hand or accruing from the Korean hos- 
tility such as were impounded in World War 
II. Any compensation authorized will have 
to come from funds appropriated therefor. 

If you agree with our position that pris- 
oners of war of the Korean hostility should 
be compensated on a parity with those of 
World War II, we feel sure you will also agree 
that the time to authorize such compen- 
sation is during the present session of Con- 
gress. Now is the time when such compen- 
sation is needed; now is the time when the 
American people want them to have it. 

Now is the time to also enact such legis- 
lation because it will be economically ad- 
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vantageous to utilize the existing War Claims 
Commission for the adjudication of such 
claims. There is no reason why the Com- 
mission cannot make dual adjudication of 
World War II prisoners-of-war claims filed 
under the provisions of H. R. 6896 already 
approved by Congress and such claims of 
Korean prisoners of war as may later be au- 
thorized by Congress. It is true that the 
War Claims Commission is scheduled to be 
dissolved on March 31, 1955, but it is our 
thought that most of the Korean claims 
could be adjudicated by that time. If not, 
we submit it would be less costly and cer- 
tainly more efficient to extend the life of 
the Commission for a reasonable period, 
than to dissolve it and subsequently create 
another. 

You have before your committee S. 2224 
and related bills pertaining to Korean pris- 
oner-of-war compensation. We sincerely 
urge you and your colleagues on the com- 
mittee to take early and favorable action on 
the measure that will provide Korean pris- 
oners-of-war compensation identical with 
that paid World War II prisoners of war, or 
to such dependents as authorized in the 
War Claims Act, as amended. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mites D. KENNEDY, 
Director. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. AIKEN, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 

S. 2987. A bill to provide for the trans- 
fer of hay and pasture seeds from the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to Federal land- 
administering agencies; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1220). 

By Mr. CLEMENTS, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 

S. 3050. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1228). 

By Mr. JENNER, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, without amend- 
ment: 

S. Con. Res. 74. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
Senate Report No. 1082, a study of the oper- 
ations in Latin American countries of the 
Export-Import Bank and the International 
Bank and their relationship to the expansion 
of international trade (Rept. No. 1221); and 

H. Con. Res. 60. Concurrent resolution to 
provide chapel facilities for Members of Con- 


gress. 

By Mr. JENNER, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, with amend- 
ments: 

8. Res. 225. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare to 
investigate the establishment and operation 
of employee welfare and pension funds un- 
der collective-bargaining agreements (Rept. 
No. 1223). 

By Mr. JENNER, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, with additional 
amendments: 

S. Res. 229. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Banking and Currency to in- 
bap ag id housing (Rept. No, 1222). 

By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

S. 1823. A bill to allow credit in connection 
with certain homestead entries for military 
or naval service rendered during the Korean 
conflict; with amendments (Rept. No. 1224); 
and 

H. R. 6988. A bill to amend an act approved 
December 15, 1944, authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain land in 
Powell townsite, Wyoming, Shoshone recla- 
mation project, Wyoming, to the University 
re 3 without amendment (Rept. No. 

). 
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FUNERAL EXPENSES OF THE LATE 
SENATOR DWIGHT GRISWOLD, OF 
NEBRASKA 


Mr. JENNER, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported fa- 
vorably, without amendment, the reso- 
lution (S. Res. 231), submitted by Mr. 
BUTLER of Nebraska on April 19, 1954, 
which was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay 
from the contingent fund of the Senate the 
actual and necessary expenses incurred by 
the committee appointed to arrange for and 
attend the funeral of Hon. Dwight Griswold, 
late a Senator from the State of Nebraska, 
on vouchers to be approved by the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, 


EXPENDITURES BY AND TEMFO- 
RARY PERSONNEL FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION (S. REPT. NO. 1227) 


Mr. JENNER, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 234) author- 
izing the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration to make expenditures and 
employ temporary personnel, and sub- 
mitted a report thereon, which resolu- 
tion was placed on the calendar, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That 3 carrying out the duties 
imposed upon it by subsection 1 (o) (1) (D) 
of rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, in holding hearings, reporting such 
hearings, and making investigations as is 
authorized by such subsection or by section 
134 (a) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized from May 
1, 1954, to make such expenditures, and 
to employ upon a temporary basis such in- 
vestigators and such technical, clerical, and 
other assistance, as it deems advisable. 

Sec. 2. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$75,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


EXTENSION OF TIMES FOR INVESTI- 
GATION OF ACCESSIBILITY AND 
AVAILABILITY OF SUPPLIES OF 
CRITICAL RAW MATERIALS (S. 
REPT. NO. 1226) 


Mr. JENNER, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 235) extend- 
ing the time for the investigation of the 
accessibility and availability of supplies 
of critical raw materials, and submitted 
a report thereon, which resolution was 
placed on the Calendar, as follows: 

Resolved, That the authority of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs under Senate Resolution 143, 83d Con- 
gress, agreed to July 28, 1953, and Senate 
Resolution 171, 83d Congress, agreed to 
January 26, 1954 (authorizing a full and 
complete investigation and study of the ac- 
cessibility of critical raw materials to the 
United States during a time of war) is hereby 
extended through May 31, 1954, to conclude 
committee hearings and until June 30, 1954, 
to render a final report. 
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MARY JARMAN DENT 


Mr. JENNER, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 236) to pay 
a gratuity to Mary Jarman Dent, which 
was considered and agreed to, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Mary Jarman Dent, widow of H. B. Dent, an 
employee of the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing at the time of his death, a sum equal 
to 8½ months’ compensation at the rate 
he was receiving by law at the time of his 
death, said sum to be considered inclusive 
of funeral expenses and all other allowances. 


HORTENSE MARGARET JONES 


Mr. JENNER, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 237) to pay a 
gratuity to Hortense Margaret Jones, 
which was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Hortense Margaret Jones, niece of Mar- 
guerite C. Gaskins, an employee of the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol at the time of her death, 
a sum equal to 6 months’ compensation at 
the rate she was receiving by law at the 
time of her death, said sum to be considered 
inclusive of funeral expenses and all other 
allowances, 


PRINTING OF 56TH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF DAUGHTERS OF AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


Mr. JENNER, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 238) to print 
the 56th annual report of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, which was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the 56th annual report of 
the National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution for the year ended 
April 1, 1953, be printed, with illustrations, 
as a Senate document. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, 
and referred as follows: 


By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 3332. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain public lands to the city of 
Henderson, Nev.; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCarran when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 3333. A bill for the relief of Edmund 
Lowe and Richard Lowe; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (by request): 

S. 3334. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment of female nurses in the National 
Guard of the United States and in the Na- 
tional Guard of each State, Territory, and 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HILL: 

8.3335. A bill to provide certain benefits 
for persons who served as contract surgeons 
or contract dental surgeons during the war 
with Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, or 
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the China Relief Expedition; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 
By Mr. MALONE: 

S. 3336. A bill to promote the apportion- 
ment of the waters of the Columbia River 
and tributaries for irrigation and other pur- 
poses by including the State of Nevada 
among the States authorized to negotiate a 
compact providing for such apportionment; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. POTTER: 

S. 3337. A bill to amend the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act so as to promote and as- 
sist in the extension and improvement of vo- 
cational rehabilitation services, provide for a 
more effective use of available Federal funds, 
and otherwise improve the provisions of that 
act, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

S. J. Res. 149. Joint resolution designating 
the month of September 1955 as John Mar- 
shall Bicentennial Month, and creating a 
commission to supervise and direct the ob- 
servance of such month; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN PUBLIC 
LANDS TO CITY OF HENDERSON, 
NEV. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, at 
the request of the mayor and city coun- 
cil of the city of Henderson, Nev., I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to provide for the conveyance of certain 
public lands to that city. 

Henderson was a city created by the 
Federal Government during World War 
II when they constructed and operated 
the basic magnesium plant located adja- 
cent to the present city. Several years 
ago this city became a State municipal- 
ity, when at my insistence the basic mag- 
nesium installation, instead of being 
scrapped, was sold to the State of 
Nevada. Its facilities are now being 
used to the fullest extent by several 
chemical and manufacturing companies 
engaged in the production of scarce and 
strategic materials which are going 
directly into our defense efforts. 

At the time the now city of Henderson 
was created it was not contemplated 
that it would be a permanent installa- 
tion; therefore, no provision was made 
for its future expansion arising from, 
first, the continued activities of the BMI 
facilities; or, second, the normal growth 
in the area. Consequently, the city now 
finds itself in the position where it can 
not expand its industrial or residential 
areas, nor provide needed parks and 
playgrounds for the benefit of the city’s 
children and other citizens. 

The bill which I have introduced pro- 
vides that certain described lands adja- 
cent to the present city limits of the city 
of Henderson shall be turned over to 
that municipality at a price to be fixed 
by appraisal by the Secretary of the 
Interior. Therefore, the point which I 
wish to emphasize is, that while this bill 
covers the transfer of public lands, such 
lands will only be transferred to the 
municipality after payment therefor. 

Because the city has been growing it 
has outstripped its tax base for the sup- 
port of needed municipality operations. 
Therefore, my bill would provide that 
the city would pay the appraised price 
for this land over a period of time, 
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The bill further provides that the 
transfer of title shall not affect any valid 
existing rights now imposed on the sub- 
ject lands. 

Mr. President, I hope that the com- 
mittee having jurisdiction over this bill 
will expedite its consideration and re- 
port it as soon as it is practicable to do 
so. I believe that their investigation of 
the matter will show the great merits of 
this proposed piece of legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3332) to provide for the 
conveyance of certain public lands to 
the city of Henderson, Nev., introduced 
by Mr. McCarran, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


AMENDMENT OF LABOR-MANAGE- 
MENT RELATIONS ACT—AMEND- 
MENTS 
Mr. GOLDWATER submitted amend- 

ments intended to be proposed by him 

to the bill (S. 2650) to amend the Labor- 

Management Relations Act, 1947, and for 

other purposes, which were ordered to 

lie on the table and to be printed. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 

As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting the nomination of Brig. Gen. Claude 
Bayles Mickelwait, Army of the United 
States (colonel, Judge Advocate Gener- 
al's Corps, U. S. Army), for appointment 
as the Assistant Judge Advocate General 
of the Army, and as major general, 
Judge Advocate General’s Corps, Regular 
Army, and major general (temporary), 
Army of the United States, which was 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY BILL 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, next 
week, the House of Representatives will 
resume its sessions. It is my earnest 
hope that shortly thereafter, the House 
Rules Committee will take action to 
schedule prompt debate on the Wiley- 
ie St. Lawrence Seaway bill, S. 

150. 

Fortunately, all signs indicate that the 
the sands are running out on the opposi- 
tion to the seaway. The handful of rail- 
roads, ports, coal interests, and others, 
which for 30 years have stayed the wheels 
of progress, now know that some sea- 
way bill is definitely going to be passed 
this year. They have pinned their final 
hopes on what is known as the Brown- 
son amendment, an amendment which 
they hope will sabotage the seaway by 
impairing its complete United States 
financial basis. 

WHITE HOUSE LEADS FIGHT 

But the opponents are not going to 
succeed. It is my firm belief that the 
House of Representatives will reject this 
unsound amendment. Leaders of the 
House have already so indicated. The 
whole House of Representatives knows 
that the Eisenhower administration is 
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steadfastly determined that the seaway 
be enacted in sound form for cooperation 
with Canada. Our great Chief Execu- 
tive, Dwight D. Eisenhower, wholeheart- 
edly leads this fight. 

MILWAUKEE SHIPPING STARTING 

Meanwhile, on the Great Lakes, the 
shipping season is getting up steam. 
This week, more than a score of ships 
that have wintered in Milwaukee, are 
pulling out, and the first ocean ships are 
beginning to arrive from the Atlantic. 
They will be, incidentally, the earliest 
foreign arrivals in that great port’s 
history. 

In 1953 there were 146 ocean sailings 
from Milwaukee, alone. This year, the 
number of sailings might reach 175, ac- 
cording to word from the able port di- 
rector of Milwaukee, Mr. Harry Brockel. 

The heartland of the Nation is thus 
receiving the ships of the world, and it 
is looking forward to the day—very 
soon—when ships of far deeper draft 
will steam up the center of the American 
continent. 

GALLUP POLL REPORTS NATIONAL APPROVAL 

Mr. President, I now send to the desk 
several items. One is an editorial from 
this morning’s Washington Post and 
Times Herald, soundly and strongly op- 
posing the Brownson amendment. 

The second is the Gallup poll to which 
the editorial refers. I may point out, 
incidentally, that the poll unfortunately 
does not reflect as much information 
among the American people on the sea- 
way issue as we might have hoped for. 
However, of those who knew of the proj- 
ect, the Midwest supports overwhelm- 
ingly—24 to 1; farmers support it 21 to 1; 
Republicans support it 12 to 1; Demo- 
crats, 6 to 1. 

I ask unanimous consent that both 
these clippings be printed at this point 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of April 16, 1954] 
OBSTRUCTION ON THE SEAWAY 

Dr. N. R. Danielian, president of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, had good 
reason to refer to the Brownson substitute 
for the St. Lawrence Seaway bill as “an 
underwater torpedo to sink the administra- 
tion program.” Opposition to the seaway 
has now taken the form of support for this 
substitute for the obvious reason that pas- 
sage of the bill in some form now seems 
assured. It was necessary for opponents to 
give up or to launch a camouflaged attack. 
They chose the latter course, and if Con- 
gressman Brownson does not realize that his 
substitute is an antiseaway measure, he 
would do well to check the sources of the 
support he is getting. 

The Brownson substitute would deny the 
Secretary of the Treasury authority to buy 
the bonds of the St. Lawrence Seaway De- 
velopment Corporation. The Corporation 
would have to rely upon the sale of bonds to 
the public. If the project is going to be 
self-liquidating, the sponsors of this strange 
measure say, why should not the public put 
up the money to finance it? They talk of 
the St. Lawrence as if it were a real-estate 
man’s dream. Actually, of course, it is a 
great international project that must al- 
ways be under the joint control of the United 
States and Canadian Governments, 

Obviously the United States couldn’t mort- 
gage such an enterprise to private bond- 
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holders or turn over to them control of the 
toll rates to be charged by the seaway. Con- 
sequently, private investors would not be 
interested. More important is the fact that 
the United States must give assurance to 
Canada that it will go ahead with construc- 
tion of 11 miles of canals and locks on the 
New York side of the St. Lawrence. With- 
out such assurance, Canada will proceed with 
her present plans, already authorized, to con- 
struct the entire seaway on the north side 
of the river. No such assurance could be 
given Canada under the Brownson substitute. 
Clearly the House ought to sweep aside 
this bill as it would any other obstruction. 
The 11-to-1 vote in favor of the seaway in 
the Gallup poll and similar results in polls 
taken by several Members of Congress indi- 
cate the trend of public thinking on the 
subject. At this late date Congress should 
have little patience with continued obstruc- 
tionist devices. 
Tue GALLUP PoLL—PuUBLIC Wants UNITED 
STATES To AID IN Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


(By George Gallup, director, American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion) 


PRINCETON, N. J., April 15.—Public opinion 
in this country is overwhelmingly in favor 
of our helping Canada build the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. 

The latest institute survey shows that 
among voters familiar with the seaway pro- 
posal, there is a lopsided 11-to-1 margin in 
favor of United States participation. 

Every United States administration since 
Harding's has urged Congress to approve the 
project which would bring oceangoing ship- 
ping directly into the Great Lakes. 

Last year Canada proposed to build the 
seaway alone. 

Since then, spokesmen for the Eisenhower 
administration have argued that if Canada 
were going to build it anyway and American 
industry were going to use it, the United 
States should get in on it from the begin- 
ning. 

They point out that if the United States 
assumed a share of the construction, we 
could have a voice in the operation and ad- 
ministration of the seaway, including the 
vital question of tolls. 

With the Senate having approved a bill 
authorizing the creation of a St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation, the meas- 
ure is soon to come up for debate in the 
House where a battle over its approval is in 
prospect. 

To find out where the public stands on 
the issue, the Institute had its nationwide 
corps of reporters talk to typical voters, us- 
ing sampling techniques which have proved 
highly accurate in 256 elections over the last 
19 years. 

Each voter in the survey was first asked: 

“Have you heard or read about the St. 
Lawrence Seaway project—that is, the plan 
to widen the St. Lawrence River between 
New York State and Canada?” 

Percent 
54 


The next question asked of those who were 
familiar with the project: 

“The Canadian Government has said that 
Canada will build and control the St. Law- 
rence Seaway herself if the United States 
does not join in and help build the project. 
Should the United States work with Canada 
on the seaway, or should Canada be left to 
handle it alone?” 


The vote: 
Percent 
United States work with Canada 
Canada do it alone — 2 
T „ 
— —ůů ů —ů 5 — 54 
— — . 46 
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Other highlights of the survey: 

1. Voters in the Midwest, which stands to 
gain greatly from the project, give it a 24- 
to-1 vote of approval. Although the least 
support comes from voters in the South, the 
vote there, nevertheless, is 6 to 1 in favor. 

2. The Nation’s farmers vote 21 to 1 in 
favor of the seaway. Among the business 
and professional group, there is a 12-to-1 
vote of approval. 

3. Republican voters are more in favor 
than are Democrats, giving a 12-to-1 ap- 
proval of the project compared to a 6-to-1 
vote among Democrats. Independents ap- 
prove by a margin of 13 to 1. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there is no further routine business, 
morning business is closed. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOMESTIC 
WOOL INDUSTRY 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2911) to provide for the 
development of a sound and profitable 
domestic wool industry under our na- 
tional policy of expanding world trade, 
to encourage increased domestic produc- 
tion of wool for our national security, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
first amendment of the committee will 
be stated, 

The first amendment of the commit- 
tee was, on page 2, in line 10, after the 
word “trade”, to strike out It is further 
declared to be the policy of Congress to 
assist in the maintenance of an annual 
domestic production of approximately 12 
million pounds of mohair, grease basis.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 


ALBERT C. BEESON’S CONFIRMA- 
TION AND SOME OF ITS CONSE- 
QUENCES 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, if I 
should take a text it would be from the 
8th verse of the 2ist chapter of the 
Revelation of St. John the Divine, as 
follows: 

All liars shall have their part in the lake 
which burneth with fire and brimstone. 


A few weeks ago the Senate appropri- 
ately commemorated the birthday of the 
immortal Washington who was “first in 
war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen.” It was he who, just 
before he signed the Constitution, ut- 
tered the stirring battle cry which, like 
the shot fired by the heroic Concord 
farmers, was heard round the world. He 
said, “Let us raise a standard to which 
the wise and honest can repair.” 

The Senate usually discharges its duties 
in conformity with the spirit of this 
lofty admonition. But on the 18th day 
of February, when it confirmed Albert 
C. Beeson’s appointment as a member 
of the National Labor Relations Board, 
it either unfortunately forgot or inten- 
tionally ignored this invaluable exhor- 
tation from the revered Father of his 
Country. On that day the Senate low- 
ered the high standard by which it had 
for generations determined the qualifi- 
cations of Presidential appointees to hold 
offices of profit or trust under the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States. 
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At the time the Senate effectuated this 
confirmation a copy of the printed rec- 
ord of the committee hearings in the case 
was before every Member of this body. 
That record is, in a single particular, 
like the North Star—it has no fellow 
in all the firmament. It conclusively 
shows that it was as inappropriate for 
President Eisenhower and the Senate to 
put Beeson on the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board as it was for Oliver Cromwell 
to put his cavalry horses in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

This record is the only one on which 
the Senate has ever confirmed an ap- 
pointee who, while under examination 
by a Senate committee to determine his 
fitness for office, told a hundred percent 
more than twice as many falsehoods as 
are shown by Holy Writ to have been 
told by either Ananias or his wife Sap- 
phira, whom the Almighty struck dead 
for lying. 

Let me particularize and document 
these generalizations. In the considera- 
tion of this matter, it should be remem- 
bered that Beeson’s testimony, which we 
are about to evaluate, was given by him 
during his examination by the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare for the purpose of determining 
whether his character, ability, educa- 
tion, experience, environment, interests, 
and temperament were such as to jus- 
tify the belief that he could, without 
bias, hope of favor or fear of loss help 
to administer the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, which is one of the most 
controversial and important laws on the 
statute book of the Nation. No one 
should be deceived by the contention or 
suggestion that Mr. Beeson’s numerous 
mendacious statements should be attrib- 
uted either to his confusion or his ig- 
norance of the meaning of such terms 
or expressions as “resignation” or leave 
of absence.” Mr. Beeson is a thoroughly 
educated and experienced man. He was 
graduated from Stanford University in 
1928 with the degree of bachelor of arts. 
In 1931 he received the degree of mas- 
ter of business administration from New 
York University. He taught school for 
an undisclosed period in the New York 
Stock Exchange’s Institute on Economics 
and Finance. He subsequently taught at 
Rutgers University, Stanford Graduate 
School of Business Administration and 
the University of Santa Clara. 

Mr. Beeson’s unusual education has 
been supplemented by much practical 
experience. He was for five years sales 
manager of a large brokerage and bank- 
ing house in New York. Thereafter he 
became a member of the business re- 
search department of the United States 
Rubber Company, and industrial rela- 
tions director for the National Union 
Radio Corporation. From 1947 until 
after he received his recent Federal ap- 
pointment he was industrial relations 
director for Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corporation, which has 42 plants in vari- 
ous parts of the country and approxi- 
mately 12,000 employees. 

This exclusively one-sided back- 
ground alone should have suggested to 
the President the improbability of Mr. 
Beeson’s ever being entirely impartial in 
deciding life and death controversies be- 
tween capital and labor. 
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We now pinpoint the mendacity of the 
man who wears the senatorial crown of 
confirmation. 

Falsehood No. 1. On the 20th of Jan- 
uary Mr. Beeson, in answer to a question 
asked by Senator Murray, uncondition- 
ally assured the committee that he had 
completely severed his relationship with 
the Food Machinery & Chemical Cor- 
poration. 

On the 22d of January Mr. Beeson, in 
answer to a question by Senator LEHMAN, 
testified that he had “resigned as direc- 
tor of industrial relations from the Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corporation.” 

On the 2d of February Mr. Beeson 
admitted that he had not tendered a 
written resignation, but declared that he 
had orally resigned and that the presi- 
dent of the corporation had “confirmed 
that.” 

On the 5th of February Mr. Paul 
Davies, president of the corporation, 
testified that Mr. Beeson had not orally 
resigned. Later that day Mr. Beeson, 
who had vigorously contended that he 
had previously resigned, stated, in re- 
sponse to a question asked by the chair- 
man of the committee, that he would be 
willing to resign from the corporation 
if he were confirmed as a member of the 
National Labor Relations Board if that 
would “make the Democratic side hap- 
pier and more content in their minds.” 
But even at that late hour he included in 
his answer the lament, “I would like to 
add that I think it is setting a very unfor- 
tunate precedent for businessmen who 
have perhaps much larger pensions at 
stake.” ‘The record conclusively shows 
that Mr. Beeson knowingly testified 
falsely in January when he assured the 
committee that he had resigned. 

Falsehood No. 2. On the 22d of Janu- 
ary Mr. Beeson, while testifying about 
his pretended resignation, asserted “I 
have lost my pension rights in mak- 
ing this severance.” On the 2d of 
February Mr. Beeson reaffirmed this 
statement. In response to subsequent 
questions Mr. Beeson admitted that he 
had not lost his pension rights. On 
February 5 President Davies testified 
that Mr. Beeson’s pension rights would 
be retained for him until the end of his 
leave of absence which coincided with 
his term of appointment to the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

Falsehood No. 3. On the 22d of Jan- 
uary Mr. Beeson flatly denied that he 
had made the following statement which 
had appeared in the San Jose Mercury— 
a California newspaper: 

The nomination by President Eisenhower 
is for a l-year term. I expect at this time 
that I shall return to my duties with Food 
Machinery upon completion of this period 
if it is granted me through Senate approval. 


This quotation was fully discussed with 
Mr. Beeson who said: 


I did not say that. * * * I did not make 
that statement, sir. 


January 27 the editor of the San Jose 
Mercury wired Senator Murray that Mr. 
Beeson did make that statement and 
that the San Jose Mercury did not mis- 
quote him. February 2 Mr. Beeson 
stated: 

If he— 
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Meaning Editor Conn— 


says I said that, probably I did. * I ap- 
parently made it. 


Falsehood No. 4. Mr. Beeson, referring 
to the above statement, said: 

The reporter who was quoted as having 
sent that, Wes Peyton, is in this city. * * * 
He apologized Wednesday morning to me for 
having so interpreted it. 


This apology was allegedly made 
on the very day that Beeson testified 
about the matter. The record conclu- 
sively shows that Mr. Peyton had had 
nothing whatever to do with sending the 
quoted statement to the San Jose Mer- 
cury, while Editor Conn in his telegram 
to Senator Murray “nailed” the Beeson 
statement as follows: 

Wes Peyton did not apologize as Mr. Beeson 
testified nor did any of our other reporters 
apologize to Mr. Beeson, 


The evidence of record makes it as 
clear as crystal that Mr. Beeson testified 
falsely when he said that Peyton had 
apologized to him for making a state- 
ment which Beeson himself had made 
and with which Peyton had not had even 
a shadow of connection. 

But Mr. Beeson's shocking mendacity 
was, by no means, the only clearly re- 
vealed infirmity that disqualified him for 
impartial, proper service in deciding im- 
portant controversies between capital 
and labor. 

For example, in the course of his tes- 
timony he said concerning a plant oper- 
ated by the corporation that he was 
serving: 

It was my belief that the Pennsylvania 
Dutch people in that community didn't want 
a union, and so, although all the laws seemed 
to say that we couldn’t talk to them about 
it * + * we “free speeched” them. Now you 
could say, if you like, in that instance, that 
I was a union buster, 


In the light of this statement, Mr. 
Beeson will doubtless be as merciful to 
striking men and women in deciding 
their cases as a shovel-nose shark would 
be in scooping blubber from a helpless 
whale. 

During recent years there has been 
considerable testimony presented to the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare concerning the prosecution of 
the International Typographical Union 
under the Taft-Hartley Act. The com- 
mittee’s records show that Mr. Woodruff 
Randolph, the president of this very old 
and honorable labor organization, has 
testified that it has cost his union more 
than twenty-five million dollars to de- 
fend itself against these prosecutions 
which Mr. Beeson testified he considered, 
“generally speaking, have been proper.” 
He further testified that he felt that 
President Randolph was rebelling 
against the Taft-Hartley Act.” Thus, 
Mr. Randolph was branded as a rebel for 
contesting in court the validity of 
the Taft-Hartley law, as he, of course, 
had a perfect legal right to do. Mr. 
Beeson also testified that, generally 
speaking, he favored the manner in 
which the Taft-Hartley law had been 
enforced by Labor Relations Board at- 
torney Robert Denham. This is the 
Robert Denham who is regarded by labor 
leaders as more bitterly hostile to the 
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union-labor cause than any other man 
who has ever held high office in this 
country. 

The Democratic members of the com- 
mittee unanimously adopted and later 
filed a supplemental minority report 
based on the foregoing and much addi- 
tional impressive evidence of Mr. Bee- 
son’s shocking lack of qualifications for 
membership on the Labor Relations 
Board—the Nation’s most important 
agency that is empowered to decide con- 
troversies between capital and labor. 
This supplemental report contains the 
following unconditional statements in 
which every Democratic Member con- 
curred. 

Mr. Beeson falsely told the committee 
that he had resigned from the Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corporation. Mr. 
Beeson falsely told the committee that 
he had given up his pension rights. Mr. 
Beeson falsely told the committee that 
he had not made statements that ap- 
peared in the San Jose Mercury. 

The Democratic Senators who signed 
that report are JAMES E. Murray, LISTER 
HILL, PAUL H. DOUGLAS, HERBERT H. LEH- 
MAN, JOHN F. KENNEDY, and MATTHEW M. 
NEELY. 

Let me sincerely proclaim that in char- 
acter, intelligence, education, patriotism, 
statesmanship, and ethics Senators 
Murray, HILL, DoucLas, LEHMAN, and 
KENNEDY have no superiors in this or 
any other legislative body in the world. 
The importance of this fact will be made 
apparent by what follows. 

A few days ago a very dear Indiana 
friend sent me the editorial page of the 
Indianapolis News for the 4th day 
of March, in the lower half of which is 
a large black headline running across 
the top of four columns, as follows: 
“Where Are the McCarthyism Screamers 
in Beeson Case?” 

Under this caption is an article by 
David Lawrence which consists of a 
mendacious and infamous attack on a 
number of unnamed Democratic Mem- 
bers of the Senate for their official action 
in opposing the confirmation of Albert 
“Ananias” Beeson. 

The first paragraph of this villainous 
libel is as follows: 

Nearly 2 weeks have passed since a group 
of Democratic Senators crucified the char- 
acter and reputation of an innocent Ameri- 
can citizen on the floor of the United States 
Senate. 


Until I read that I believed that Albert 
Beeson was this country’s champion liar. 
But henceforth Dave Lawrence will be 
indicated in my book as the winner of 
this distinction. Of course, Democratic 
Senators did not crucify Albert Beeson’s 
character. As the record shows they 
simply pointed out the glaring fact that 
he had proved himself utterly destitute 
of veracity. 

The next paragraph of this article 
shows the nonpartisan nature of this 
miserable journalistic toad-eater, David 
Lawrence. It is as follows: 

No cry has come from Harry Truman or 
Adlai Stevenson, leaders of the Democratic 
Party, that a new code of decency and respect 
for citizens is needed on the part of the 
Democratic Members of the Senate who 
Participated in as vicious a case of public 
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abuse as has been written into the public 
records in the memory of this correspondent. 


Only a lecture on veracity by Albert 
Beeson to truthful men could be more 
idiotic than this brazen suggestion by 
Lawrence that a code of decency is 
needed by Democratic Senators such as 
the five distinguished ones previously 
mentioned. 

The Lawrence libel continues: 

A Presidential appointee was accused of 
lying. His integrity was assailed and his 
name besmirched. The oft-raised cry that 
a man is innocent until proved guilty was 
flagrantly disregarded. Because a few Dem- 
ocratic Senators chose to misinterpret facts 
to their own liking, they put into the record 
a charge of falsification which they have not 
withdrawn. 

No such browbeating has ever been put 
into the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. Eighteen 
pages of the Recorp of February 18 are filled 
with charges based on the flimsiest pretexts. 
Anybody who reads those pages cannot but 
be impressed with a belief that something 
else motivated the group of Democratic Sen- 
ators in their concerted assault on the char- 
acter and reputation of Mr. Beeson. That 
something else was the determined opposi- 
tion of the AFL and CIO leaders to the nomi- 
nation, 


Can any Republican Member of the 
Senate point to any record browbeating 
of Beeson such as Lawrence has charged 
either before the committee or on the 
floor of the Senate? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If the Senator 
from West Virginia is looking for a 
Member of the Senate who will attest 
the fact that browbeating was em- 
ployed, the Senator is looking at such a 
Senator. The junior Senator from Ari- 
zona feels there was browbeating. I do 
not believe a man can be subjected to 
6 straight hours of questioning without 
calling that browbeating. That would 
not be done in a court. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I hope 
that the Senator from Arizona will 
ask the distinguished lawyer and 
former professor of law, the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], to render 
judgment on the pending question. 
If he says that the record shows any 
browbeating of Beeson by any Demo- 
cratic Senator I hereby pledge my- 
self to contribute all my senatorial 
salary from this day to the end of the 
year to the Red Cross or to any other 
generally recognized charitable organi- 
zation which the Senator from Arizona 
may suggest. 

But I shall not again appeal to the 
Republican side of the aisle for concur- 
rence in anything I may say without 
previous assurance that the response will 
be from the bottom of the heart instead 
of from the bottom of the political 
pocketbook. 

It is my hope that all who may be 
interested in this discussion relative to 
the Beeson-Lawrence Siamese twins of 
mendacity will assign themselves the task 
of simply reading with an open mind the 
printed record of the hearings in the 
Beeson case in order that they may learn 
from Beeson’s own statements how ut- 
terly disqualified for senatorial confirma- 
tion and the proper performance of 
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important governmental duty he proved 
himself to be. No one who carefully 
compares the record facts with their 
fraudulent distortion by David Lawrence 
should ever again be tempted to read 
anything from the pen of this most un- 
worthy peddler of slander and nonsense. 

But there is more that should be said 
about Lawrence. To the best of my in- 
formation and belief, he has for many 
years uniformly, eagerly, and abjectly 
“crooked the pregnant hinges of his 
knees” before all who could be depended 
upon “to reward with thrift his fawn- 
ing.” He has been a loquacious, tireless 
defender of the Nation’s most reaction- 
ary political philosophy. In my opinion, 
he has long been, and still is, the number 
one flunky of the journalistic profession. 
When those who are clothed in purple 
and fine linen and fare sumptuously 
every day assemble, Columnist Dave 
Lawrence may be expected to be around 
to lick their shoes, as Boswell used to lick 
Dr. Johnson’s boots. When the special- 
privilege gentry, the public-gouging 
gangs, and the economic royalists con- 
coct new schemes to exploit those who 
live by toil, Dave Lawrence’s poison pen 
and slanderous tongue are always ready 
for deadly use against anyone who dares 
to act or speak in behalf of protection for 
those whose lives, from the cradle to the 
grave, are never more than “the short 
and simple annals of the poor.” 

When the profiteers launch a raid on 
the public, whether for the Government's 
oil or water power or for higher interest 
rates on Government bonds, Dave Law- 
rence blows the whistle that indicates 
the fleecing operation has begun. After 
its completion, if successful, as it fre- 
quently is, Dave stands like Judas after 
the betrayal of the Saviour, “with the 
silver in his hands.” 

On a journey through Europe many 
years ago it was my privilege to see two 
different pictures of Ananias. Recently 
I discovered a third likeness of this caitiff 
in the Library of Congress in a book en- 
titled “Sacred Pictures” by Morton. 
That book is in my hand. Thus, three 
images of the most celebrated liar of 
antiquity are either in my vision or my 
memory. No two of these look alike but 
they all look like David Lawrence and 
Albert Beeson. [Laughter.] 

If Oscar Wilde had known either 
Beeson or Lawrence, he never would have 
written his essay entitled “The Decay of 
Lying.” If Oliver Wendell Holmes had 
known these two ambitious purveyors of 
falsehood, he undoubtedly would have 
added emphasis to his memorable state- 
ment that— 

Sin has many tools, but a lie is the handle 
that fits them all. 


Members of the Senate, distinguished 
ladies and gentlemen of the press and 
attractive, typical American men, wo- 
men, and children with whom the gal- 
leries are crowded, if you ever need the 
“handle that fits all the tools of sin,” 
do not fail to send your order to the 
Beeson-Lawrence firm. 

Mr. President, from this gloomy ret- 
rospection of double-barreled human 
depravity, let us hopefully turn to the 
priceless lesson the vote on the Beeson 
confirmation has taught all who are not 
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too blind to see, too deaf to hear or too 
dumb to understand. Be it remembered 
that the political membership of the 
Senate is as follows: There are 48 Demo- 
crats. God bless them. There are 47 
Republicans. God have mercy on them. 
There is one Independent, the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morse]. May he grow like a cedar in 
Lebanon, and may his be the consola- 
tion, for which he will have no com- 
petition here, of knowing that one with 
God on his side is always a majority over 
all those on the side of the aisle with 
whom the Senator still sits. 

Unfortunately he hesitates to accept 
the deathless reward assured by David in 
the First Psalm: 

Blessed is the man that walketh not in 
the counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth in 
the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat 
of the scornful. But his delight is in the 
law of the Lord; and in his law doth he 
meditate day and night. 


Oh, beloved junior Senator from Ore- 
gon, most illustrious and solitary Cin- 
cinnatus of the West, let me urge you to 
fiee from your Republican encircled seat 
to the Democratic side of the Chamber 
as Lot fled to the hills from Sodom just 
before that wicked city was destroyed 
by fire from heaven. The spirit and the 
bride say come. And let him that is 
athirst come. And let all who will come 
and drink of the pure waters that flow 
from the never-failing fountain on the 
Democratic side of the aisle. And in 
leaving the place where you are for the 
place where you ought to be, do not long- 
ingly look behind you, for if you do, you 
may, like Lot’s wife, be turned into a 
pillar of salt. 

After this momentary detour, we re- 
turn to the main-traveled road. And 
now being once more on our way, let 
us remember that before the roll was 
called on the Beeson confirmation, the 
presidents of the A. F. of L., the CIO, 
and the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, and many other great union labor 
leaders earnestly appealed to the Sen- 
ate to reject the Beeson nomination 
because of his manifest and manifold 
infirmities. These leaders officially spoke 
for approximately 17 million union men 
and women and unofficially for 46 mil- 
lion unorganized Americans who are 
dependent upon their toil for their daily 
bread. The highly revealing response 
to that appeal was as follows: 40 Demo- 
crats were present and voted against 
Beeson’s confirmation; 2 additional 
Democrats were paired in opposition to 
the confirmation; 1 Democratic Senator, 
who was absent, was reported on the 
record as opposing the confirmation; the 
Independent Party, through its illus- 
trious representative, Senator MORSE, 
voted a hundred percent against con- 
firmation; 42 of the 47 Republican Mem- 
bers of the Senate voted for the Beeson 
confirmation and against the many mil- 
lions who were opposed to that action. 

One and only one of the Republican 
Senators voted against Beeson’s con- 
firmation. That one, who as usual voted 
with the people instead of against them, 
is the eminent Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. LANGER]. He is one of the 
most courageous, tireless, and faithful 
champions of the common people’s cause 
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whom it has ever been my good fortune 
to know on Capitol Hill. As long as 
Senator Lancer and Senator MORSE re- 
main in the Senate the beneficent in- 
fluence of the spirit of the immortal 
George Norris will be nobly manifested 
in all the important proceedings of this 
body. Long, long, happy life and green 
old age is my heartfelt wish for these two 
illustrious liberal promoters of the gen- 
eral welfare of the Nation and the world. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I appeal 
to the American people to remember 
throughout the campaign, which is now 
in progress, and for many years to come, 
that judging from the votes cast in the 
Senate for and against the Beeson con- 
firmation the people have in the mat- 
ter of the governmental service they de- 
serve, the relief for which they hope, and 
the protection for which they pray, 40 
times as many chances of receiving 
favorable responses to their appeais 
from the Democratic Members of the 
Senate as they have from Republicans 
on the other side of the aisle. The 40 
Democratic votes against the Beeson 
confirmation and only 1 Republican vote 
against it teach a lesson that should 
never be forgotten. That lesson is that 
the first, the last, and the best hope for 
properity, happiness, and peace for the 
American people lies in the election of 
a Democratic Senate and a Democratic 
House of Representatives next Novem- 
ber, and the election of a Democratic 
President and Congress in the year nine- 
teen hundred fifty-six. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
listened with a great deal of interest and 
admiration to the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia. 
There is no other Marr NEELy in Ameri- 
can politics. There has never been one 
like him in history. Marr NEELY is an 
institution in the history of the Senate. 
Of course, E would not be human if I did 
not take some note of and make some 
reply to Marr NEELY’s reference to me 
in his speech today. I speak very jocu- 
larly when I make this point. When he 
urges, and cites Scripture to buttress his 
urging, that I move from this side of the 
aisle to the other, I note that from time 
to time some of my critics accuse me of 
possessing some missionary zeal in Amer- 
ican politics. Perhaps they are right. If 
I do have missionary zeal, that probably 
explains why I sit on this side of the 
aisle, because I know of no way to con- 
vert unbelievers except to associate with 
them. That is pretty good missionary 
doctrine, I believe, and it probably ex- 
plains, in part at least, why I occupy this 
particular spot in the Senate. 

Now, not so facetiously, let me say to 
my friend from West Virginia, that if I 
could become convinced that the only 
hope for the liberal cause in American 
policy is in the Democratic Party—and I 
am inclined to believe that in these days 
that is the one place where we find any 
substantial amount of liberalism—and if 
I could be convinced that the hope of a 
liberal party in American politics is to 
be found under the banner of the Demo- 
cratic Party, come 1956, I might march 
under that banner. 

However, I shall reserve judgment as I 
watch developments in American politics 
between now and then, certainly keeping 
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faith with one of my basic tenets, and 
that is my insistence to change my mind 
whenever I believe the facts affecting 
any issue warrant a change. That even 
applies to political alinement. 

As to the subject matter of the speech 
delivered today by the Senator from West 
Virginia, I had not anticipated that we 
would discuss anew the Beeson nomina- 
tion. I have nothing to add to the speech 
I made against the nomination at the 
time it was before the Senate for con- 
firmation. My vote was not in any way 
a vote against Beeson because of the fact 
that labor leaders in the country were 
apparently universal in opposition to his 
appointment, although their position af- 
forded some opinion evidence which war- 
ranted due weight being given to it. But 
I voted against Beeson simply because I 
became satisfied, on the basis of the rec- 
ord as I studied it, that he was unworthy 
of the nomination. I regretted it very 
much that his name was not withdrawn 
long before the vote was cast. 

I did not attend the meetings of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare; 
therefore I cannot comment on factors 
which are sometimes present in a hear- 
ing and which may justify some modi- 
fication of an interpretation one makes 
of cold print. 

However, I read the cold print from 
beginning to end. In fact, before I 
walked on the floor of the Senate and 
made the speech I delivered against the 
nomination of Beeson, I had studied the 
case thoroughly. I had studied the re- 
port of the committee and I had studied 
the transcript. 

I do not share the view that there were 
any abusive tactics or third-degree tac-. 
ties or so-called McCarthy tactics used 
in the Beeson hearing. On the con- 
trary, I believe both the Republicans 
and Democrats on the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare left behind 
them a dignified, orderly record, which 
showed a thorough examination of all 
the witnesses, including Beeson himself. 

I believe it is perfectly clear from the 
statements in the record by the chair- 
man of the committee and from the 
statements on the floor of the Senate by 
the chairman of the committee, the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH], that 
certainly the chairman felt that the 
committee as a whole had conducted a 
very fair hearing in handling Mr, 
Beeson’s nomination. 

Certainly the members of the com- 
mittee asked pertinent and, what proved 
to be, embarrassing questions. Mr. 
Beeson's replies to many of these ques- 
tions were far from satisfactory. I sup- 
port the Senator from West Virginia in 
his observation that any criticism of the 
Democratic members of the committee 
as to the procedure they followed in that 
hearing was unwarranted. I care not 
whether the criticism be made by David 
Lawrence or anyone else. My analysis 
of the printed record does not support 
the validity of any such criticism. 

I have one more statement to make 
on the nomination. At the time the 
subject matter was before the Senate I 
said it seemed to me that the Republican 
case in support of the nomination could 
be best described as a proposal that the 
Senate should function as a probation 
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board. Many Republican Senators were 
upset about the record Beeson had made 
before the committee. They were at a 
little loss to understand how he could 
be so confused and rattled as his testi- 
mony clearly demonstrated him to be, 
and they hoped it was not true, as many 
of us believed it was true, that Beeson 
deliberately and knowingly misled the 
committee and falsified to the committee 
and then got caught in the inconsisten- 
cies and misrepresentations of his own 
testimony. 

I believe such disappointment on the 
part of a good many Republican Sen- 
ators on this side of the aisle explains 
why a number of them, after the yea- 
and-nay vote had been taken, in con- 
versations with me, both on the floor of 
the Senate and outside the door in the 
cloakroom, said they thought it was a 
great mistake for the President to have 
sent the nomination to the Senate and 
to have insisted that the nomination be 
confirmed. 

I am inclined to think, I may say to 
my friend from West Virginia, that per- 
haps much good has come out of the 
Beeson controversy; namely, that the 
administration well knows that, although 
it got a strong Republican vote on the 
record, it got the vote of a good many 
Republican Senators who did not vote 
willingly, but felt pretty much as though 
they had better go along with the argu- 
ment, “Well, the fat’s in the fire, and 
there isn’t much we can do about it now,” 
with the hope that in behind-the-scenes 
conversations with the administration 
this kind of mistake will not be made 
again. 

I want to say that more than a half 
dozen Republican Senators told me in 
conversation that that is exactly the 
way they felt about it. They felt that 
under the circumstances Beeson should 
be given a chance to make good in the 
next 10 months. If he did not make 
good, and if at the end of that time 
he was reappointed for the 5-year term, 
they would not vote for his confirma- 
tion. 

Mr. President, the last thing I wish 
to say to my good friend from West Vir- 
ginia is that I sincerely hope, until the 
Creator calls him to a larger task, the 
Senate of the United States will always 
be favored and honored by his presence 
as a representative of the great State 
of West Virginia. He is good for us. He 
is good for us because he challenges us 
time and time again, with that fighting 
liberal spirit of his, to stand up and be 
counted for our convictions in accord- 
ance with the dictates of our conscience. 

I wish to say further to my friend 
from West Virginia, as I have told him 
privately, that if I can be of any assist- 
ance to him in the oncoming campaign 
I shall consider it a privilege and an 
honor to be able to tell the voters of the 
State of West Virginia why, in my opin- 
ion, the liberal cause in American poli- 
tics needs the return to the Senate of 
the United States of Matr NEELY, of West 
Virginia. 


CONTINUED PUBLICATION OF DIP- 
LOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I de- 

sire to add my voice to that of the senior 
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Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] 
in urging the continued publication of 
the diplomatic correspondence of this 
Government. Senator WILEY, in his 
speech of March 29 on the floor of the 
Senate, protested the action of the other 
House in eliminating from the pending 
appropriation bill for the State Depart- 
ment the funds necessary to publish 
this correspondence. Work on this 
project should not only be continued but 
greatly accelerated. In this connection, 
I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Rrecorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks the following two articles: 
“Fund Cut May Bury Yalta, China 
Story,” which appeared in the New 
Bedford (Mass.) Standard-Times on 
March 14, and “United States Secrets: 
Too Hot To Print?” which appeared in 
the U. S. News & World Report on March 
26. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THYE 
in the chair). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1 and exhibit 2.) 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, the 
systematic publication of the diplomatic 
correspondence of this Government in 
the series Foreign Relations began with 
President Lincoln and Secretary of State 
Seward in 1861 when documents cover- 
ing that year were published to accom- 
pany the President’s annual message to 
Congress. But by 1946 the lag in the 
publication of these volumes had been 
allowed to reach 18 years. By reason 
of the unavailability of these records in 
printed form the American people are 
kept in ignorance concerning the diplo- 
matic negotiations that were carried on 
by this Government in the crucial years 
preceding and during World War II. 
That record is still in large part a secret 
record. It has not yet been disclosed. 
It should be made public. The Ameri- 
can people have a right to know. 

In particular, the fateful negotiations 
that preceded the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor continue to be a subject of 
bitter controversy. It is obvious that 
the eight investigations of that tragic 
episode have not yielded all the informa- 
tion essential to a sound appraisal. The 
official record of all the diplomatic ex- 
changes of 1941, not only between this 
Government and Japan but also between 
this Government and other governments, 
must be fully revealed. The American 
people are entitled to know all the facts. 
They are entitled to a full and early 
disclosure of this record in the official 
Foreign Relations series. 

Our wartime and postwar relations 
with China will inevitably affect our cur- 
rent attitudes and policy judgments on 
many complicated foreign policy matters 
that are now coming before us. Yet 
many aspects of that diplomatic story 
remain to be told. The so-called China 
white paper, published in 1949, is the 
only official account of our relations with 
China down to its total conquest by the 
Communists. However, that white paper 
is largely special pleading of dubious 
merit. It is not a documentary record 
based on the principle of full disclosure. 
The time has come to publish the unex- 
purgated record of our relations with 
China so that we may know why our war- 
time effort to save China ended in total 
failure, 
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At long last, the American people know 
the terms of the secret atomic agreement 
concluded by Roosevelt and Churchill at 
Quebec in 1943. But they did not receive 
this information from their own Govern- 
ment. It came to them via a debate in 
the British House of Commons. I can 
think of no incident in recent years that 
reveals so great a contempt for the peo- 
ple’s right to know what their own Gov- 
ernment has done and is doing. 

Once a President begins to regard doc- 
uments of the United States as his per- 
sonal property it is but a short step for 
him to conclude that the atomic bomb 
and atomic energy also belong to him. 

Referring to the Quebec agreement, 
the Washington Evening Star quite prop- 
erly asks: 

By what possible claim of authority could 
the President, in 1943, pretend to say how 
the postwar advantages of the atomic pro- 
gram should be divided between ourselves 
and Great Britain? 


Article IV, section 3 of the Constitu- 
tion clearly provides that— 

The Congress shall have power to dispose 
of * * * the territory or other property be- 
longing to the United States. 


The Quebec agreement of 1943 is one 
more example of the need for a constitu- 
tional amendment to establish the su- 
premacy of the Constitution over the 
conflicting provisions of executive agree- 
ments. 

In the absence of official records we 
are left in doubt as to the exact status 
of the Quebec agreement of 1943. 

What other secret commitments were 
made by the President of the United 
States at the wartime conferences with 
heads of other States, not only with 
Prime Minister Churchill but also with 
Stalin, Chiang Kai-shek, and others? 
We have not yet been furnished with 
the full record of any of the wartime 
conferences. 

In recognition of the public interest 
in these matters, the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations recommended last 
May that the State Department allocate 
sufficient funds from the appropriation 
“Salaries and expenses, 1954” to provide 
for the necessary personnel and other 
related expenses essential to start re- 
ducing the backlog in collating and pub- 
lishing the vitally important Foreign Re- 
lations volumes. 

Assistant Secretary of State Carl W. 
McCardle then wrote to the senior Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. KNOWLAND] 
assuring him that the Department of 
State would like to bring the publication 
of these volumes as up to date as pos- 
sible, considering security and the effect 
of the papers on our relations with 
friendly countries. 

He agreed specifically to give priority 
to the full story of the United States 
relations with China from 1941 to 1950 
and to have the records of the wartime 
conferences among the heads of the 
allied governments ready for publication 
within a year. In accordance with these 
assurances the funds for this purpose 
were made available to the State De- 
partment at that time. 

The gap of 18 years in publication, 
however, still remains. The volumes 
for 1936 are only now appearing. No 
part of the vitally important story of 
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our wartime diplomacy as reported in 
the official correspondence of this Gov- 
ernment has yet been revealed. Alle- 
gations and insinuations have been made 
that officials responsible for carrying out 
Assistant Secretary McCardle’s promises 
of a year ago are not enthusiastic about 
revealing the record of diplomacy in 
which they and their friends are impli- 
cated. These complaints should be in- 
vestigated. The action of the House of 
Representatives in eliminating the funds 
for this program would further postpone 
the revelation of this diplomatic record 
to the American people, who have every 
right to know about it in the fullest de- 
tail consistent with existing national se- 
curity considerations. To withhold this 
record in order to protect the reputation 
of particular individuals is unworthy of 
this administration which pledged itself 
to a policy of candor in dealing with the 
American people. 

For these reasons I wholeheartedly en- 
dorse the position of the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] favoring 
the restoration to the State Department 
of funds needed for this publication pro- 
gram. I urge continued senatorial in- 
terest in it. Our current foreign policy 
decisions must not repeat the undis- 
closed errors of the past. 

The long delay in the publication of 
diplomatic correspondence cannot be 
justified on grounds of military security. 
It is the result of a totalitarian trend 
springing from a number of un-Ameri- 
can premises. These I wish to discuss 
very briefly. 

First, the American people are urged 
with ever-increasing frequency to trust 
their Government; to have confidence in 
their leaders. Full and frank publica- 
tion of the record of diplomacy during 
and after World War II would probably 
destroy the growing myth of govern- 
mental infallibility. But would that be 
bad? Ithink not. Even at a time when 
elected officials were regarded more as 
servants of the people and less as lead- 
ers, Thomas Jefferson uttered this wise 
admonition: 

In questions of power, let no more be said 
of confidence in man but bind him down 
from mischief by the chains of the Constitu- 
tion. 


The second dangerous premise on 
which diplomatic records are withheld 
is that they are the property of their cus- 
todians. In my judgment, those records 
belong to all the American people. Be- 
cause this fact has been forgotten or 
ignored, vital documents have been de- 
stroyed, used by their custodians in 
writing for personal profit, and made 
available for inspection only to histor- 
ians who can be counted on to whitewash 
the custodian. 

The third unhealthy premise is that 
foreign policy has become too compli- 
cated for the average American to un- 
derstand. As a result, vast sums are 
being spent to give the American people 
the officially proclaimed “truth” in for- 
eign policy matters. This insidious form 
of thought control has no place in a free 
society. At far less cost and much more 
in accord with our traditions, we can 
provide the raw material from which the 
American people can reach their own 
considered judgment on foreign policy 
decisions, I have far more confidence 
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in the common sense of the average 
American than I have in the curious in- 
tellectual processes of those who pre- 
sume to tell him how to think. 

I am very much afraid, Mr. President, 
that we are slowly and passively accept- 

ing the big brother concept of govern- 
ment, described in the late George Or- 
well’s novel, 1984. You may recall the 
memory hole devise in that book which 
swallowed up all records inconsistent 
with the State’s official history of the 
hour. You may recall that big brother's 
absolute control depended on a continu- 
ous process of falsifying and rewriting 
history. How many “memory holes” 
exist today in the executive branch of 
our Government? To what extent is the 
history of World War II being rewritten 
and falsified? 

“What is past is prologue.” So reads 
the inscription on the National Ar- 
chives Building in Washington. If, be- 
cause of the suppression of vital docu- 
ments, the past is recorded by official de- 
cree without fear of contradiction, the 
future is likely to be shaped in the same 
authoritarian manner. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


EXHIBIT 1 


[From New Bedford (Mass.) Standard-Times 
of March 14, 1954] 


Funo Cur May Bury YALTA, CHINA STORY 


WASHINGTON, March 13.—Democratic strat- 
egy that caught the State Department flat- 
footed may block publication of the diplo- 
matic record under the Roosevelt and Tru- 
man administrations, including the secret 
Yalta Conference, the Pearl Harbor attack, 
and the tragic loss of China, it was learned 
exclusively today by the New Bedford Stand- 
ard-Times. 

A reduction in the State Department 
budget, instigated by a Democratic Con- 
gressman on a subcommittee, has been ap- 
proved by the GOP-dominated House of Rep- 
resentatives. The cut, involving only $227,- 
000, calls for elimination of the entire for- 
eign relations publication program, 

The budget is now before the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee. If the reduction is 
restored there, it must get by the full Sen- 
ate, which, with the defection of Senator 
Morse (Independent, of Oregon), is no longer 
controlled by the GOP. 


NOT STOPPED SINCE 1861 

Tronically, from a Republican point of 
view, publication of the documentary record 
of foreign relations has not been stopped 
since it was instituted by Abraham Lincoln 
in 1861, as the only nonpartisan method 
of keeping the public informed on foreign 
affairs. 

The House action appears to have escaped 
public notice. It is considered the more in- 
explicable by the conservative wing in the 
State Department because it is counter to 
basic Republican policy. During the 1952 
presidential campaign, party leaders charged 
that objective inspection of the record would 
show Yalta and Communist usurpation of 
China were catastrophes that need never 
have occurred. 

Last year, Senator KNowLanp, majority 
leader, and others demanded a speedup in 
the publication program. Additional funds 
were inserted in the State Department’s 
budget for that purpose. 

“The only official record of our relations 
with China during the critical period with 
Chiang Kai-shek is the Acheson white paper,” 
a Republican official told the Standard- 
Times. “If you go to the Library of Con- 
gress, that’s what they give you for re- 
search.” 

NOT HISTORY 

“That volume cannot by any stretch of 

the imagination be called history. Regular 
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volumes of the Foreign Relations series are 
+ Without written texts, consisting only of 
documents. 

“But Acheson's book begins with a letter 
of transmittal to Truman, in which Ache- 
son justifies selling out Chiang, then con- 
tinues for more than half the volume with 
a prose review of the record, as interpreted 
by Philip Jessup. The document section, 
with all those discrediting the Truman ad- 
ministration missing, brings up the rear. 

“It is important for the Republican ad- 
ministration to get out the documentary 
facts while we have the opportunity.” 

The importance some Republican leaders 
attach to getting out the record does not 
appear to be shared within the State Depart- 
ment, however. Leadership in the historical 
division, which compiles the volumes, is the 
same as under Dean Acheson, and at first 
opposed stepping up the pace of producing 
the documents. 

The historical division comes under juris- 
diction of the Assistant Secretary of State 
for Public Affairs. Robinson McIlvaine, as- 
sistant to the Assistant Secretary, told the 
Standard-Times he thought the work was 
proceeding satisfactorily under the current 
budget. He conceded there was a difference 
of opinion on this within the historical di- 
vision but ascribed complaints to malcon- 
tents. 

NOTHING NEFARIOUS 


“I have talked to the so-called Acheson 
holdovers in charge of the division,” he said, 
“and I can’t find anything nefarious about 
them. As a matter of fact, I doubt we will 
find anything very exciting in the records, 
in any event.” 

Reports there had been delays in compila- 
tion of the record on Yalta were confirmed 
by Mr. McIlvaine. He disclosed that Mrs. 
Edward R. Stettinius, widow of the Secretary 
of State, had refused to give up personal 
diaries and records kept by her husband at 
the Conference. An exchange of corre- 
spondence underway since last September 
has not brought Mrs. Stettinius nearer to 
giving in, the State Department official said. 

Asked why he didn’t get help from the 
White House in getting the Stettinius pa- 
pers—considered by most authorities as the 
closest to an official record of Yalta that 
could be found—MclIlvaine said he already 
had enlisted the support of Bernard M. 
Shanley, special counsel to the President. 

Many records on Yalta are in Defense De- 
partment files. McIlvaine said steps are be- 
ing taken to obtain these, and that other 
records, in possession of former Secretary of 
State Byrnes, now Governor of South Caro- 
lina, had been requested. 


BYRNES TOO BUSY 

“Byrnes,” he added, “had written that he 
was too busy at the moment to search his 
files, but would do so when he had the time.” 

Despite these hurdles yet to be passed, Mc- 
Tivaine said “he was confident the Yalta re- 
port would be finished, with the others, this 
summer. No conference report has priority 
over another,” he conceded. “But, if the 
House cut goes through, the volumes will 
not be printed,” he said. “That ends the 
program,” he added. 

A review of the record of hearings of the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee on the 
Departments of State, Justice, and Com- 
merce makes clear the State Department put 
up almost no defense against the move to 
cut the publication funds. 

First came voluntary admission by the 
State Department representative that the 
speedup and extra funds had been re- 
quested by two Members of the Senate. It 
is common knowledge Members of the House 
are jealous of their right to originate spend- 
ing and resent advice from the other Cham- 
ber. 
Then came this exchange between Con- 
gressman Rooney, Democrat, of New York, 
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and Winthrop M. Southworth, executive as- 
sistant to McIlvaine: 

“ROoNEY. How much in personnel might 
we save if this committee and/or the House 
and the Congress were to decide that this 
is a very nice matter but one which might 
be postponed in an effort to balance the 
budget and to keep away from increasing 
the debt limit? How much would you say 
could be saved with regard to personnel? 

“SourHwortH. The staff engaged in the 
foreign-relations branch, sir, is 18 persons 
at $115,280. 

“ROONEY. So we now have a total of $256,- 
522 that might be saved if we were to 
postpone the printing which has been de- 
manded by two Members of the other body. 
Would that be a correct statement? 

“SOUTHWORTH. No, sir. 

„Merl valx E. You would have to eliminate 
the whole thing. 

“ROONEY. In what respect is it incorrect? 

“SouTHWORTH. Your query was, if we were 
to postpone the printing. If we were to 
completely eliminate or table the entire 
project that money would be saved, sir, but 
if we should only postpone the printing we 
would not be saving any staff personnel be- 
cause they would continue to compile.” 

After a further exchange, Rooney said, 
“Let me put it this way: It would be at 
least $227,280, which would be $112,000 plus 
$115,280 in personnel. 

“SourHwortTH. That is correct.” 

“That is all,” said Rooney, closing the 
subject. 

And that was all. Nothing was said by 
the State Department representatives about 
the program’s having been started by Abra- 
ham Lincoln or that it already was 18 years 
behind time on the annual volumes. No 
counter arguments at all were offered and 
Congressman ROONEY’s strategy for prevent- 
ing increasing the debt limit went through. 


Exuisrr 2 


[From U. S. News & World Report of March 
26, 1954] 


UNITED STATES SECRETS: Too Hor To PRINT?— 
` PAPERS ON RECENT FOREIGN POLICY JUST 

PLR UP 

Are the American people ever to learn the 
secrets of the secret diplomacy that led up 
to World War II? Is light to be turned on 
the full story of Yalta, of Potsdam, of events 
and moves that preceded the loss of China 
to communism? 

The last complete set of diplomatic papers 
of this Government to be published cover the 
year 1936—18 years ago. Since then, two 
wars have been fought, many conferences 
held. 

Republicans in 1952 campaign speeches 
told voters that they would bring to light 
the record of secret diplomacy from early 
New Deal days to date. At the moment, how- 
ever, the House of Representatives has just 
voted to deny funds for printing diplomatic 
papers of the past, and to cut off the sal- 
aries of those who compile these papers. 

A question is being raised as to whether 
this latest action is part of a concerted effort 
to cover up something. There are hints that 
unpublished papers might reveal things that 
Republicans in high office, or their friends, 
do not want revealed because of their part 
in the history of the period. There are hints, 
too, that the delay is designed to keep the 
history of the past from figuring in con- 
gressional campaigns of 1954. 

Actually, investigation shows that the 
House denial of funds for printing the dip- 
lomatic records is almost sure to be over- 
ruled by the Senate, and the publications 
program will go forward as now scheduled. 
But investigation also indicates that this 
present publications schedule will fall behind 
a time table promised to the Senate a year 


This means another wait for the public 
before it gets an official, fully documented, 
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and nonpartisan story of the events preced- 
ing the attack on Pearl Harbor that landed 
the United States in World War II. They 
will have to wait, too, for the inside story— 
as told by official documents and not some- 
body’s recollections—of the decisions that 
led to the fall of China. 

Here is the story of efforts to pry out the 
secrets on these and other great events, as 
that story has developed up to now. 

A year ago, a group of Republican Senators 
needled the State Department to speed up 
publication of the diplomatic documents on 
World War II. They got a promise of full 
cooperation. 

Referring to papers on secret wartime con- 
ferences, such as those at Yalta and Pots- 
dam, a top State Department official wrote a 
Senator that “the documents should be ready 
for publication within a year.” This was 
written on May 21, 1953. 

This was taken to mean that Congress and 
the public were at last to get, not later than 
summer, 1954, the real story of what hap- 
pened behind the scenes in World War II. 
and what the reasoning was that led to deci- 
sions that set the stage for successive post- 
war crises and disasters such as the fall of 
Czechoslovakia, the Berlin air lift, the fall of 
China, and eventually the Korean war. 

It now appears, however, that the original 
timetable for spilling the war's big secrets 
is not to be kept. The situation on the 
Yalta papers illustrates what is happening. 

At mid-March, 9 years after Yalta, the 
State Department still did not have the De- 
fense Department’s permission to see and 
sift the documents on the Yalta Conference 
that are held by the Army and by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Importance of the military records of 
Yalta, in giving the full story of that fateful 
meeting, is emphasized in the Yalta memoirs 
written by the late Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
who attended the Conference as Secretary of 
State. 

Mr. Stettinius pointed out in his book that 
no single official record of the diplomatic 
discussions was made at Yalta, nor was there 
any stenotypist recording every word. In- 
stead, each delegation kept its own minutes 
of the diplomatic sessions. 

Charles E. Bohlen, then an assistant to the 
Secretary of State, had the double task of 
making the United States notes on the main 
sessions, while interpreting the Russians’ 
remarks for President Roosevelt. 

By contrast, military missions at Yalta 
were far more methodical in recording their 
discussions, which were separate from the 
diplomats’. Each military delegation had a 
representative taking notes, and they cleared 
their versions with each other and with all 
participants. So there is a complete record 
of the joint military-planning sessions. 

In addition, the United States military 
notes include records of discussions with 
President Roosevelt and his two advisers— 
W. Averell Harriman and Harry L. Hopkins— 
who were charged with finding out Russia’s 
price for entering the war against Japan. 
These discussions eventually culminated in 
the supersecret agreement giving Russia the 
Kurile Islands, military control of Man- 
churia, and other concessions that enabled 
Russia to help the Chinese Communists win 
out over the Nationalist Chinese forces of 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

Without the military records, thus, the 
State Department cannot compile a com- 
plete story on Yalta. Yet, up to now, the 
Department's historians have not been given 
access to those documents. Nor does the 
Department have access to the original notes 
and documents that formed the basis of Mr. 
Stettinius’ book, and which are now held by 
the Stettinius estate. 

If and when access to the military docu- 
ments is given, time will be required before 
they can be meshed with the State Depart- 
ment’s records. Then there will still remain 
the problem of final editing, final clearance 
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from the military, from the British Govern- 
ment, and possibly from various individuals 
who figured in the Yalta dealings. 

The prospect, as a result, is that the Yalta 
papers will not be printed and available to 
Congress until the end of this year or some 
time in 1955—too late for the 1954 elections 
and too early for 1956, according to one 
Republican observer. 

The same prospect holds true for the full, 
official story on Potsdam. At mid-March, 
the State Department had asked, but not 
received, permission to delve into the mili- 
tary records of that important conference, 
where Russia again obtained concessions in 
return for promises that were never kept. 

While files have been closed to the public’s 
gaze on all these important conferences, a 
great number of personal memoirs have ap- 
peared on the same subject matter. 

Prominent military commanders of World 
War II who have written their views of the 
inside story include President Eisenhower, 
who wrote his book while still a general; 
Adm. William D. Leahy; Adm. Ernest J. King; 
Gen. H. H. Arnold, of the Air Force. 

James F. Byrnes, now Governor of South 
Carolina, attended the Yalta Conference as 
a Presidential adviser and has written his 
memoirs about the war. Sir Winston 
Churchill also has written his memoirs. 
Forty filing cases of Harry L. Hopkins’ docu- 
ments provided the basis for a book by Robert 
E. Sherwood. President Roosevelt’s state 
papers are a source of documents on the 
World War II period. Herbert Feis, a top- 
level State Department adviser, has written 
a book on that period. Former President 
Harry S. Truman took many filing cases of 
documents with him when he left the White 
House and is using them to write his 
memoirs. 

This flow of private memoirs is taken by 
some people to mean that virtually all of 
the big secrets of wartime diplomacy have 
been told. But others insist that the wealth 
of private notes only indicates the great 
amount of official material waiting to be 
tapped. 

The official backstage stories have been 
piling up for a long time and publication 
of them has tended recently to lag further 
and further behind events. Some speedup, 
in baring the record, now is coming—but not 
fast enough to suit certain Republican Sen- 
ators and not as fast as was promised a 
year ago, 

PUBLISHING STATE PAPERS—A STORY OF DELAY 


In 1861 Abraham Lincoln started publish- 
ing the Foreign Relations series of diplomatic 
documents to provide a basic record of United 
States foreign policy. He included all com- 
munications with foreign governments in the 
previous year. 

Through early 1900’s other Presidents fol- 
lowed Lincoln’s lead. Published records on 
United States diplomacy were only 1 or 2 
years behind events. 

By 1920, with World War I, diplomacy be- 
came more important—and politically po- 
tent. Published records fell 7 years behind 
events. 

By 1930 Foreign Relations volumes were 
dealing with events that had occurred 12 
years earlier. 

By 1933 the lag in publishing records 
increased to 15 years. 

Now public records are 18 years and 2 wars 
behind events. In 1954, State Department 
is publishing the diplomatic documents of 
1936 and 1937. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE FEDERAL 
HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, as the in- 
vestigation of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration continues, it develops the 
gross inefficiency, the irregularities, and 
perhaps the fraud which exists in a pro- 
gram under which the Federal Govern- 
ment has guaranteed $16 billion in loans. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp two 
articles published in the Miami (Fla.) 
Herald, which indicate conditions exist- 
ing in Miami and the number of build- 
ings which are now being foreclosed un- 
der section 608. Such properties will 
now be owned by the Government at a 
great loss. 

The FHA now owns 20 big apartment 
buildings in Miami, containing 1,854 
apartment units. These buildings will 
be returned to the Government, by rea- 
son of the operation of section 608 of 
the housing law. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


DEFAULTED 608’s Listep—FHA Owns 20 Bic 
APARTMENTS 
(By John T. Bills) 

As reported in Wednesday's Miami Herald, 
more than 30 percent of the apartment 
projects built in greater Miami under sec- 
tion 608 of the National Housing Act are in 
financial distress. 

The FHA has had to buy back the mort- 
gages it insured on 18 such projects contain- 
ing 1,054 units and has had to foreclose on 
20 containing 804 units. 

The original aggregate value of these 38 
mortgages was $13,756,900. 

This leaves 123 of the 161 apartment proj- 
ects insured by the local FHA office in greater 
Miami still in a solvent condition. But FHA 
officials are keeping their fingers crossed. 
They wouldn’t be surprised to see more of 
them come back. 

The Miami Herald sounded a warning in 
1950 that these 608 projects were headed for 
trouble. In its edition for May 10, 1950, the 
Herald said: 

“Greater Miami's federally financed apart- 
ment projects are in serious trouble. 

“Long after the need was past, Government 
officials put pressure on local areas to con- 
tinue building under emergency housing 
legislation which granted private builders 
more Federal assistance than ever before in 
history. 

“Contributing more than any other single 
factor to the glut was a provision known as 
section 608 of the National Housing Act. 

“The FHA guaranteed up to 90 percent of 
the hypothetical cost of these apartments. 
Builders who could find a way to construct 
them for less than the cost allowed by FHA 
($8,100 per unit) were able to take a sub- 
stantial cash profit out of the project even 
before it was completed. 

“A great many did, in a weird combination 
of public risk and private profit. Others, 
with a cash outlay of a few thousand dollars, 
found themselves the operators of a profita- 
ble business worth hundreds of thousands of 
dollars.” 

Even so, 608 building continued. 

In the past 3 or 4 years, the Miami FHA 
district office has had to take back, by fore- 
closure or voluntary surrender, 20 of the 
608 projects it insured mortgages on. In 
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addition, the FHA has had to buy back mort- 
gages on 18 such projects. 

Following are the ones the FHA acquired 
ownership of and the amount of the original 
mortgage guaranteed: 

High Pines Apartments, Red Road between 
Southwest 76th and 78th Streets, South Mi- 
ami, 56 units, $476,000; W. L. Cone Apart- 
ments No. 1, 1505 San Ignacio, Coral Gables, 
24 units, $154,700; W. L. Cone Apartments 
No. 2, 1505 San Ignacio, 24 units, $154,300; 
Adelberger and Gancars, Inc., 1520-22 San 
Ignacio, 8 units, $61,200. 

Tanner-Temple Apartments A, 7700 South- 
west 54th Street, South Miami, 16 units, 
$122,400; Tanner-Temple Apartments B, 77th 
Avenue, and 54th Street, South Miami, 24 
units, $183,600; Tanner-Temple Apartments 
C, same address, 16 units, $122,400; Sunset 
Gardens A, Southwest Seventh Street and 
56th Avenue, South Miami, 16 units, $122,- 
400; Sunset Gardens B, 76th Street and 56th 
Avenue, South Miami, 24 units, $183,600. 

Sunset Gardens C, same address as B, 16 
units, $122,400; DeLux Court Apartments, 
12620 Northeast 12th Avenue, North Miami, 
12 units, $100,000; Kenlor Apartments, 1150 
Northeast 127th Street, North Miami, 12 
units, $100,000; Manfred Apartments, 1135 
Northeast 126th Street, North Miami, 24 
units, $199,000; Dinner Key Manor, 2583 
Bayshore Drive, Miami, 20 units, $164,200. 

Sabal Palm Court No. 2, Northeast Second 
Avenue, and 54th Street, 144 units, $1,128,- 
800; Jessie Apartments, 920-950 Northeast 
123rd Street, North Miami, 16 units, $125,400; 
Larchmont Gardens A, B, and C, 3 projects 
containing 344 units, 3 mortgages totaling 
$2,693,800; San Ignacio Apartments, 6900 
Yumuri Street, Coral Gables, 8 units, $61,200. 

It can be seen that the unit cost of these 
projects was near the $8,100 maximum al- 
lowed in section 608. The High Pines proj- 
ect, for example, figures $8,500 per unit. 
The Tanner-Temple project figures $7,783, 
and the Sabal Palm Court No. 2 project 
$7,650. 

It should be remembered that these mort- 
gage figures represent only 90 percent of 
theoretical cost. 

Of the 18 mortgages the FHA has had to 
buy back, some of the mortgagors are mak- 
ing their payments and others who are in 
difficulty are trying to get refinancing. 

Some of these may solve their problems 
and remain in the hands of present or other 
owners, but some may come back just as 
the 20 did. 


Tor LANDLORD IN Miami AREA Is Now THE 
FHA 


(By John T. Bills) 


As noted in the Miami Herald’s editorial 
‘Thursday, the FHA has become the biggest 
landlord for rental apartments in Dade 
County. 

As a result of defaults on mortgages in- 
sured by the FHA on apartments built be- 
tween 1946 and 1951, under section 608 of 
the National Housing Act, the Miami dis- 
trict FHA office is now in control of 20 
such projects, containing 1,854 apartments. 

Value of the mortgages originally insured 
by the FHA at 90 percent on these projects 
was $13,756,900. 

Not even the Miami Housing Authority, 
which operates all the public-housing units 
in this area, is this big a landlord. 

The FHA is operating some of the repos- 
sessed projects, has let the management and 
operation of others to private management 
companies. But the fact remains that the 
FHA owns these 20 projects and these 1,854 
apartment units. 


GOVERNMENT MAY GET MORE 


Before the final chapter is written in the 
608 mess, the FHA may have to take back 
a lot more in this area. As reported else- 
where in today’s real estate section, the FHA 
has had to buy back the mortgages on 18 
more 608’s, and pay off the original lenders 
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with debentures which the FHA will also 
have to redeem as they mature. 

And still more of this remaining 123 proj- 
ects on which the FHA insured mortgages 
are wobbling because of the high rentals 
they have to charge to amortize the whop- 
ping mortgages, pay whopping taxes, and 
keep up the property. 

The situation was bound to happen. The 
Miami Herald saw it coming, and warnings 
were written in this column as early as 1950. 


CONGRESS OPENED THE DOOR 


The situation is another example of how 
self-seeking promoters generally manage to 
find a way to move in for private profit 
when the Government wades into some field 
of private enterprise and disrupts the estab- 
lished order of things. 

The 608 promotions grew out of a law en- 
acted by Congress in 1942 to permit the con- 
struction of emergency housing for military 
and civilian warworkers in defense areas 
where critical housing shortages existed. 

Instead of letting the law die when the 
war ended, Congress gave it new life in 1946 
and wrapped it around a popular issue, the 
returning veteran. 

Congress not only kept the provision in 
the law permitting the FHA to insure mort- 
gages at 90 percent of appraised value, but 
amended it to encourage high valuations. 

The original act, which required apprais- 
als at reasonable replacement cost, was 
changed to allow them at current cost of 
construction, thereby taking away from the 
FHA what little discretion it had been al- 
lowed in appraisals. 


TAX PRACTICES UNDER FEDERAL 
HOUSING PROGRAMS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
body of the Recorp an introductory 
statement made by me, as chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Nonessential Federal Expenditures, on 
yesterday, April 20, when Hon. T. Cole- 
man Andrews, United States Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, was a wit- 
ness before the joint committee. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD, CHAIRMAN, BE- 
FORE THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON REDUCTION 
OF NONESSENTIAL FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 


The purpose of this meeting is to hear 
the testimony of the Honorable T. Coleman 
Andrews, United States Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, on the subject of tax prac- 
tices under Federal housing programs and 
related matters. 

In order that the record may show the de- 
velopments leading up to the testimony by 
Mr. Andrews, it seems proper for the chair- 
man to make this preliminary statement. 

In May 1953 Heywood Bell, who is asso- 
ciated with the Joint Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Nonessential Federal Expenditures, 
was informed by Mr. Andrews, Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, that the records of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau indicated uncon- 
scionable distributions of profits to stock- 
holder owners of many corporations which 
had financed housing projects with loans 
guaranteed by the Federal Government. 

He inquired as to whether the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures was interested in information 
respecting these housing program “wind- 
falls.” 

After consultation with members of the 
committee, I asked Mr. Bell to inform Com- 
missioner Andrews that these guaranteed 
loans by the Government in excess of ac- 
tual cost came, in my judgment, clearly 
within the jurisdiction of our committee. 
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On June 1, 1953, I addressed a letter to 
Commissioner Andrews formally requesting 
official confirmation of the situation along 
with data to document the facts. 

Mr. O. Gordon Delk, Acting Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, acknowledged this let- 
ter under the date of June 3, 1953, indicating 
a detailed reply would be forthcoming. 

As of June 12, 1953, Mr. Delk responded 
further, forwarding a copy of the petition 
filed before the United States Tax Court on 
January 5, 1953, by George M. and Anna 
Gross, involving Glen Oaks Village project 
taxes, along with four schedules of data on 
other corporations, their identification 
omitted to comply with the law. 

In this letter Mr. Delk said it was believed 
that the Gross (Glen Oaks) case was typical 
of many others throughout the country and 
that the Bureau was continuing to assemble 
the material. 

After studying the Gross (Glen Oaks) case 
petition and the data in the first four Inter- 
nal Revenue Bureau schedules, I communi- 
cated with Mr. Albert M. Cole, Administra- 
tor, United States Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, under which the Federal 
Housing Administration operates. 

In a letter dated July 1, I advised Mr. 
Cole that we were in possession of official 
reports revealing numerous cases where 
companies formed by relatively few stock- 
holders, putting up relatively little capital, 
qualified for exceedingly high multiple-unit 
housing loans insured by FHA in amounts 
far in excess of the actual cost of the 
projects.” 

I cited two examples of companies appar- 
ently incorporated in Virginia, and asked 
him how FHA justified guaranteeing such 
high loans, on projects costing so much less 
to borrowers with so little capital. 

In view of the situation revealed in the 
Internal Revenue Bureau records, I com- 
municated the next day, July 3, 1953, with 
the Honorable George M. Humphrey, as 
Secretary of the Treasury, under whose Cab- 
inet direction the Internal Revenue Bureau 
functions. 

In this letter to the Secretary I expressed 
“concern in regard to the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency,” enclosed a copy of the 
July 1 letter to Mr. Cole, and expressed the 
hope that “these conditions can be investi- 
gated fully.” 

As of July 6, 1953, Secretary Humphrey 
replied that “we, too, are concerned about 
this housing and home finance situation, 
and are working on a plan to try to get a 
comprehensive review of the entire matter.” 

Mr. Cole first acknowledged my letter of 
July 1 on July 7, 1953, and then replied on 
July 23, 1953. 

He failed to answer the question as to how 
FHA justified insuring loans in excess of cost, 
but he did say that under section 608 of 
the Housing Act (sec. 608 expired in 
1950), FHA insured “mortgages up to 90 per- 
cent of the FHA’s total estimated replace- 
ment cost of the project’—whatever that 
may mean. He said mortgagors were required 
to put up the difference between the 90 per- 
cent of FHA's estimated replacement cost for 
which the Government would assume all risk 
and 100 percent of the estimate. But he 
added that the remaining 10 percent could 
include fees for architects, builders, etc., 
which might be waived. Usually the persons 
to whom the fees would have been paid 
comprised the mortgagor-company. 

I kept in touch with the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue through the congressional re- 
cess and made such study and analysis of 
the available data as was possible, and on 
December 11, 1953, Commissioner Andrews 
forwarded 350 schedules of information on 
housing cases involving loans insured by the 
Federal Government. These schedules were 
prepared by district Internal Revenue direc- 
tors on the basis of surveys they made on 
instructions from Mr. Andrews’ office. 
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In his letter covering these schedules Mr. 
Andrews said they showed “the extent to 
which the corporations have made cash dis- 
tributions to their stockholders of the pro- 
ceeds of mortgage loans in excess of cost of 
land, buildings, and equipment, the distri- 
butions being at a time when the corpora- 
tions have little or no earnings.” 

The letter called particular attention to 
the 71 schedules from the Brooklyn district 
“showing many such distributions.” 

We spent about 2 months in a preliminary 
study of these schedules, and then, soon 
after Congress was reconvened, I called upon 
Mr. Cole to make available his best informed 
Official for purposes of advising us what 
had been going on. He sent Mr. Clyde 
Powell, Assistant Commissioner of FHA for 
Rental Housing. Two extensive interviews 
with Mr. Powell failed to throw much light 
on the subject, except in two respects. One 
thing he made clear was that FHA had no 
interest in the actual cost of the projects. 

Beyond this, he was able to identify sev- 
eral of the Internal Revenue Bureau cases 
in FHA files. And from the records in these 
cases it was revealed that there was a vast 
difference between the information filed with 
FHA for purposes of qualifying for a loan 
and the information filed with Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau for tax purposes. 

The FHA record largely is fiction, in the 
form of “estimated replacement costs,” and 
capital investment frequently represented by 
waived fees. 

It should be noted that there are numer- 
ous cases in the Internal Revenue schedules 
of projects costing in excess of $5 million, 
although the law under which these loans 
were insured prohibited insurance of loans in 
excess of $5 million. 

The Glen Oaks Village project in Queens 
County, N. Y. (the Gross case) cost $20 mil- 
lion. The FHA guaranteed $24 million in 
loans for the project. 

After this case was presented before the 
Tax Court on March 11, 1954, I again wrote 
to Mr. Cole on March 24, 1954, asking “Who 
in the FHA permitted the evasion of the 
law with respect to the maximum loan and 
who in FHA was responsible for approving 
aggregate loans $4 million in excess of the 
cost of this project.” 

The purpose of this letter was to try again 
to get a witness who knew what was going 
on in FHA. 

Mr. Cole replied under the date of April 
1, 1954, saying my request would be given 
“immediate attention and the information 
furnished with the least possible delay.” 

Until April 19, Mr. Cole had not advised 
the committee as to who was responsible for 
the FHA practice in question, but begin- 
ning on Monday, April 12, 1954, public ac- 
tion has been taken against several indi- 
viduals for such reasons as have been an- 
nounced, 

On Wednesday of last week, April 14, I 
reported the matter to the Senate, making 
it clear that I would not recommend to the 
Joint Committee on Reduction of Nonessen- 
tial Federal Expenditures that our commit- 
tee conduct an inquiry duplicating the in- 
vestigations which the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee had that morning de- 
cided to undertake, for which the Rules 
Committee of the Senate has recommended 
an appropriation of $250,000. I said then 
that our committee has never spent more 
than $20,000 a year, and it is, of course, 
apparent that this sum would be totally 
inadequate for an investigation of the char- 
acter and extent required by the tremendous 
volume of loans to be examined under this 
investigation. At the same time, I made 
it clear to the Senate that I would recom- 
mend, for the approval of the committee, 
that the investigation we began last July 
should be completed as to the basic facts 
involved and that the results, at the earliest 
possible time, be reported to Congress, in 
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accordance with the usual custom of this 
joint committee. 

It does not suffice to pass this matter off 
with the contention that only old stuff is 
involved, principally practices under section 
608 of the National Housing Act, which ex- 
pired in 1950. 

In this alone there are tremendous sums 
of Federal revenues still involved, as I am 
sure Mr. Andrews will testify. 

Beyond this, scandalous practices under 
the current title I repair program officially 
have been brought to light. 

I have here for presentation to the com- 
mittee a letter from Mr. Eugene J. Morris, 
of the law firm of Demov and Morris, 1450 
Broadway, New York City, in which he says 
his law firm, after long investigation, is now 
involved in litigation relating to abuses of 
the current cooperative housing program 
under section 213 of the National Housing 
Act, similar to those under the old section 
608 program. (Mitchell Gardens No. 3 co- 
operative corporation, Flushing, N. Y., FHA 
project No. 012-30010.) 

There are at least two other current pro- 
grams where borrowers can get 100 percent 
of cost at public risk. 

One of them is the so-called Wherry Act 
program under section 803, where the Gov- 
ernment will guarantee 90 percent of re- 
placement cost, but the law says if the esti- 
mate is excessive the borrower can keep 100 
percent of actual cost. 

The critical area program under section 
908 provides for insurance of loans for 90 
percent “of the amount the Commissioner 
estimates will be the value of the property 
or project when proposed improvements are 
completed,” but here again the loan is good 
for 100 percent of cost if the estimate is high. 

These are at least four current programs 
where there are unconscionable private prof- 
its at public risk. 

At this point I submit for the record a 
table showing that as of November 30, 1953, 
there were 13 FHA programs under which 
nearly 2 million loans, totaling nearly $18 
billion, had been guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment. Nearly $16 billion of these loans were 
still outstanding, and FHA still had author- 
ity to guarantee still more loans to a total 
of nearly 82 ½ billion. A breakdown on these 
figures by FHA programs follows: 


MODERNIZATION AND IMPROVEMENT INSURANCE 


Title I, section 2: Insurance is granted on 
loans made for the purpose of financing the 
alteration, repair, or improvement of existing 
structures (maximum $2,500), or for the pur- 
pose of financing the construction of new 
structures (maximum $3,000). In the case 
of a loan for the conversion of an existing 
structure to be used as a dwelling for two 
or more families the maximum insurable 
amount is $10,000. Outstanding balance, 
$1,524,224,082. 


MORTGAGE INSURANCE 


Title I, section 8: Insurance is granted on 
loans to provide homes for families of low 
and moderate income in suburban areas. 
Where mortgagor is owner and occupant, the 
principal obligation shall not exceed $5,700 
and not more than 95 percent of the ap- 
praised value on date mortgage is accepted 
for insurance. When mortgagor is a builder 
the limit is $5,100 or 85 percent of appraised 
value. In a case where the home of an 
owner-occupant is damaged by catastrophe 
the limit is raised from $5,700 to $7,000 and 
from 95 percent to 100 percent. Outstand- 
ing balance, $74,746,775. 

Title II. section 203: Insurance covers loans 
for the construction of dwellings designed 
principally for residential use. For a 1- to 
4-family unit the limits are $16,000 and 80 
percent of appraised value on date mortgage 
is accepted for insurance; for a single-family 
residence you have a choice: The limit may 
be $9,450 and not to exceed the sum of 95 
percent of $7,000 and 70 percent of the value 
between $7,000 and $11,000, or the limit may 
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be $6,650 and 95 percent of appraised value. 
If is not an owner-occupant the 
Umit is fixed by the number of bedrooms 
and ranges from $6,800 to $8,500 and is lim- 
ited to 85 percent of appraised value. (The 
limit of $6,650 may be raised to $7,600 
in high-cost areas.) Outstanding balance, 
$9,690,360,978. 

Title II, sections 207-210: Mortgages in- 
sured under section 207 are intended to pro- 
vide family rental accommodations at rea- 
sonable rents. Section 210 was repealed by 
act of June 3, 1939. The dollar limitation 
on a project is $5 million, and the unit limits 
are $2,000 per room and $10,000 per family 
unit, and not to exceed 80 percent of the esti- 
mated value of the property when complete. 
As an aid to low-cost development where the 
obligation does not exceed $7,200 per family 
unit the mortgage limit is increased to 90 
percent of the estimated value of the prop- 
erty when completed. The limit is also 90 
percent on housing in Alaska. Outstanding 
balance, $150,350,361. 

Title II, section 213: Insurance is granted 
on loans for the construction of cooperative 
housing projects. The dollar limitation is 
$5 million and unit limits are $1,800 per 
room and $8,100 per family unit and mort- 
gage shall not exceed 90 percent of estimated 
replacement cost of project when completed. 
The limits may be raised by $4.50 per family 
unit or $1 per room and one-twentieth of 1 
percent for each 1 nt of the member- 
ship which consists of veterans. If at least 
65 percent of the membership are veterans 
the limits become $8,550 per family unit, 
$1,900 per room and 95 percent of replace- 
ment costs. Outstanding balance, $240,573,- 
270. 

Total, title II, $10,081,284,609. 

Title VI, section 603: Insurance covers 
mortgages on property designed for residen- 
tial use by not more than 4 families. Au- 
thority to make commitments expired on 
April 30, 1948. On mortgages before March 
31, 1948, the limit was 90 percent of esti- 
mated necessary current costs. From that 
date to the termination date the limit was 
90 percent of estimated value on the date 
the mortgage was accepted for insurance. 
The dollar limits ranged from $5,400 to 
$8,100 for single family dwellings and $12,000 
to $18,000 for 4-family dwellings. Out- 
standing balance, $1,762,880,103. 

Title VI, section 608: Insurance is granted 
on mortgages for the construction of multi- 
ple-unit family dwellings. Authority to make 
insurance commitments under section 608 
expired March 1, 1950. The project dollar 
limitation was $5 million and was not to 
exceed 90 percent of the necessary current 
costs of the completed project, Outstanding 
balance, $3,066,051,765. 

Title VI, section 609: Insurance is granted 
to cover loans made to finance the manu- 
facture of houses. In addition to the in- 
surance on the loan for manufaeturing in- 
surance is extended to cover short-term 
notes executed to finance the sale of such 
houses to developers. The limit is 90 per- 
cent of necessary current costs exclusive of 
manufacturers profits. In the case of the 
purchase note, the obligation shall not ex- 
ceed 80 percent of the purchase price of the 
manufactured house. Outstanding balance, 
$181,752. 

Title VI, section 610: Mortgage insurance 
is extended to cover the purchase of Govern- 
ment-held housing. This facilitates the dis- 
posal of Federal and State public housing 
properties. The insurance is granted in con- 
junction with sections 603 and 608. The 
mortgage executed in connection with the 
sale of Government property shall not exceed 
90 percent of the appraised value of the 
property as determined by the Commissioner. 
Outstanding balance, $18,865,152. 

Title VI, section 611: Insurance covers 
mortgages on large-scale single-family hous- 
ing construction, and on the erection of 
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manufactured housing.. The limitation is 
$5,950 or 85 percent of the valuation which- 
ever is the lower. And the dollar amount 
can be raised to $7,650 when necessary for 
construction of 3- or 4-bedroom homes, 
Outstanding balance, $3,164,245. 

Total, title VI, $4,851,143,017. 

Title VII: To insure yield on equity invest- 
ment in rental housing. No applicaticns 
were made and the 1954 housing bill con- 
tains provision to repeal this program. 

Title VIII, section 803: Insurance is grant- 
ed to cover mortgages on rental housing 
projects at or near military installations. 
The dollar limitation on such projects is $5 
million, and the amount shall not exceed 90 
percent of the replacement cost of the com- 
pleted property. As well as the dollar limit, 
the cost shall not exceed $8,100 which can 
be raised to $9,000 per family unit in areas 
where the cost levels so require. Outstand- 
ing balance, $569,396,647. 

Title IX, section 903: Insurance is grant- 
ed to cover mortgages on construction in 
designated critical housing areas, such dwell- 
ings to be designed for residential use by 
not more than 2 families. The limit is 
90 percent of appraised value on the date 
mortgage is accepted for insurance. There 
is a dollar limit of $8,100 on a single-family 
dwelling, and $15,000 on a 2-family residence. 
These amounts can be raised to $9,000 and 
$16,000, respectively, in an area where the 
cost levels so require. In addition, $1,080 
can be added for each bedroom over 2 but 
not exceeding 4. Outstanding balance, 
$282,822,104. 

Title IX, section 908: Insurance is grant- 
ed to cover mortgages on construction of 
multiple-unit family dwellings in critical 
housing areas. Mortgage shall not exceed 
$5 million and 90 percent of the estimated 
value of the property when completed. 
There is further imposed a limit of 88,100 
per family unit which can be raised to $9,000 
in areas where the cost levels so require. 
Outstanding balance, $49,319,580. 

Total, title IX, $332,141,684. 

Total, mortgage insurance, $15,908,712,732. 

In addition to FHA programs, there are 
other housing programs, such as housing 
loans for educational institutions, slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment, low-rent 
housing development under Public Housing 
Administration, housing loans for veterans, 
farm housing loans under Farmers Home 
Administration, defense community facili- 
ties and services, Federal National Mortgage 
Association, etc. 

Recent developments have demonstrated 
there are too many Federal housing pro- 
grams committing the faith and credit of 
the Government to nearly $20 billion which 
potentially represent tremendous nonessen- 
tial Federal expenditures. 

No one can dispute Federal guaranty of 
loans far in excess of project costs is non- 
essential. 

Such practice is doubly reprehensible when 
it constitutes an open invitation to qualify 
for an excessive loan and to pocket the 
excess in a manner to gain a preferred tax 
rate and increase rents. 

From my observation, no man has done 
more to force this whole unsavory situation 
out into the open so it can be fixed than our 
witness today—the Honorable T. Coleman 
Andrews, United States Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 

Those who know Coleman Andrews will 
never challenge his basic integrity and fear- 
less honesty, or the industry and proficiency 
which characterize his approach to every un- 
dertaking. 

His duty as Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue led him head-on into the tax aspects 
of practices under these housing programs. 

He has been invited to testify here on the 
tax aspects of Federal housing but 
this need not restrict his observations nor 
confine his remarks. 
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We hope he will feel free to testify as to 
all phases of the subject before us on which 
he feels qualified to speak. 

Mr. Andrews, please proceed in your own 
way. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOMESTIC 
WOOL INDUSTRY 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2911) to provide for the 
development of a sound and profitable 
domestic wool industry under our na- 
tional policy of expanding world trade, 
to encourage increased domestic produc- 
tion of wool for our national security, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, I desire to 
address myself for a few minutes to the 
bill which is now under consideration, 
S. 2911, the so-called wool bill. Before 
doing so, I wonder if the Senate may not 
act upon the committee amendments to 
the bill. I know of no objection to any 
of the amendments. It seems to me that 
progress would be made if the committee 
amendments could be disposed of now. 

I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee amendments may be considered 
and agreed to en bloc. I know of no 
objection to any of them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


The committee amendments agreed to 
en bloc were, on page 2, line 10, after the 
word “trade”, to strike out “It is further 
declared to be the policy of Congress to 
assist in the maintenance of an annual 
domestic production of approximately 
twelve million pounds of mohair, grease 
basis“; in line 19, after the word “Secre- 
tary”, to insert “after consultation with 
producer representatives, and”; on page 
3, beginning with line 3, insert “Notwith- 
standing the foregoing, no price support 
shall be made available, other than 
through payments, at a level in excess of 
90 per centum of the parity price for 
the commodity”; on page 5, line 17, after 
the word “Corporation”, to insert “in 
connection with payments”, and on page 
6, line 19, after the word “engaged”, in- 
sert “or whose members are engaged”, so 
as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “National Wool Act of 1954.” 


Sec, 2. It is hereby recognized that wool 
is an essential and strategic commodity 
which is not produced in quantities and 
grades in the United States to meet the 
domestic needs and that the desired domestic 
production of wool is impaired by the de- 
pressing effects of wide fluctuations in the 
price of wool in the world markets. It is 
hereby declared to be the policy of Congress, 
as a measure of national security and in 
promotion of the general economic welfare 
to encourage the annual domestic produc- 
tion of approximately 300 million pounds of 
shorn wool, grease basis, at prices fair to 
both producers and consumers in a manner 
which will have the least adverse effects upon 
foreign trade. 

SEC. 3. The Secretary of Agriculture shall, 
through the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
support the prices of wool and mohair, re- 
spectively, to the producers thereof by means 
of loans, purchases, payments, or other oper- 
ations. The su price for shorn wool 
shall be at such incentive level as the Sec- 
retary, after consultation with producer rep- 
resentatives, and after taking into consider- 
ation prices paid and other cost conditions 
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affecting sheep production, determines to be 
necessary in order to encourage an annual 
production consistent with the declared pol- 
icy of this act. The support prices for pulled 
wool and for mohair shall be established at 
such levels, in relationship to the support 
price for shorn wool, as the Secretary deter- 
mines will maintain normal marketing prac- 
tices and desired levels of production. Not- 
withstanding the foregoing, no price sup- 
port shall be made available, other than 
through payments, at a level in excess of 
90 percent of the parity price for the com- 
modity. The Secretary shall, to the extent 
practicable, announce the support-price lev- 
els for wool and mohair sufficiently in ad- 
vance of each marketing year as will permit 
producers to plan their production for such 
marketing year. 

Sec. 4. If payments are utilized as a means 
of price support, the payments shall be such 
as the Secretary of Agriculture determines 
to be sufficient, when added to the national 
average price received by producers, to give 
producers a national average return for the 
commodity equal to the support price level 
therefor: Provided, That the total of all 
such payments made under this act shall 
not at any time exceed an amount equal to 
70 percent of the accumulated totals, as of 
the same date, of the gross receipts from 
specific duties (whether or not such specific 
duties are parts of compound rates) col- 
lected on and after January 1, 1953, on all 
articles subject to duty under schedule 11 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. The 
payments shall be made upon wool and mo- 
hair marketed by the producers thereof, but 
any wool or mohair placed under loan pur- 
suant to a price-support loan operation shall 
not be the subject of payments unless such 
wool or mohair was placed under loan sub- 
sequent to April 30, 1954, and redeemed by 
the borrower. The payments shall be at such 
rates for the marketing year or periods there- 
of as the Secretary determines will give pro- 
ducers the support price level as herein pro- 
vided. Payments to any producer need not 
be made if the Secretary determines that 
the amount of the payment to the producer 
or all producers is too small to justify the 
cost of making such payments. The Secre- 
tary may make the payment to producers 
through the marketing agency to or through 
whom the producer marketed his wool or 
mohair: Provided, That such marketing 
agency agrees to receive and promptly dis- 
tribute the payments on behalf of such pro- 
ducers, In case any person who is entitled 
to any such payment dies, becomes incom- 
petent, or disappears before receiving such 
payment, or is succeeded by another who 
renders or completes the required perform- 
ance, the payment shall, without regard to 
any other provisions of law, be made as the 
Secretary may determine to be fair and rea- 
sonable in all the circumstances and pro- 
vided by regulation. 

Sec. 5. For the purpose of reimbursing the 
Commodity Credit Corporation for any ex- 
penditures made by it in connection with 
payments to producers under this act, there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
each fiscal year beginning with the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956, an amount equal 
to the total of expenditures made by the 
Corporation during the preceding fiscal year 
and to any amounts expended in prior 
fiscal years not previously reimbursed: Pro- 
vided, however, That such amounts so au- 
thorized to be appropriated for any fiscal 
year shall not exceed 70 percent of the gross 
receipts from specific duties (whether or 
not such specific duties are parts of com- 
pound rates) collected during the period 
January 1 to December 31, both inclusive, 
preceding the beginning of each such fiscal 
year on all articles subject to duty under 
schedule 11 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended. For the purposes of the appraisal 
under the act of March 8, 1938, as amended 
(15 U. S. C. 731a-1), the Commodity Credit 
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Corporation shall establish on its books 
an account receivable in an amount equal 
to any amount expended by Commodity 
Credit Corporation in connection with pay- 
ments pursuant to this act which has not 
been reimbursed from appropriations made 
hereunder. 

Sec. 6. Except as otherwise provided in this 
act, the amounts, terms, and conditions of 
the price-support operations and the extent 
to which such operations are carried out 
shall be determined or approved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. The Secretary 
may, in determining support prices and rates 
of payment, make adjustments in such prices 
or rates for differences in grade, quality, 
type, location, and other factors to the ex- 
tent he deems practicable and desirable. 
Determinations by the Secretary under this 
act shall be final and conclusive. The facts 
constituting the basis for any operation, pay- 
ment, or amount thereof when officially de- 
termined in conformity with applicable regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary shall be 
final and conclusive and shall not be review- 
able by any other officer or agency of the 
Government. 

Sec. 7. The term “marketing year” as used 
in this act means the 12-month period be- 
ginning April 1 of each calendar year or, for 
either wool or mohair, such other period, or 
periods for prescribed areas, as the Secretary 
may determine to be desirable to effectuate 
the purpose of this act. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to enter into agreements with, 
or to approve agreements entered into be- 
tween, marketing cooperatives, trade asso- 
ciations, or others engaged or whose mem- 
bers are engaged in the handling of wool, 
mohair, sheep or goats or the products there- 
of for the purpose of developing and conduct- 
ing on a national, State, or regional basis 
advertising and sales-promotion programs 
for wool, mohair, sheep, or goats, or the prod- 
ucts thereof. Provision may be made in such 
agreement to obtain the funds necessary to 
defray the expenses incurred thereunder 
through pro rata deductions from the pay- 
ments made under section 4 of this act to 
producers within the production area he de- 
termines will be benefited by the agreement 
and for the assignment and transfer of the 
amounts so deducted to the person or agency 
designated in the agreement to receive such 
amounts for expenditure in accordance with 
the terms and conditions of the agreement. 
No agreement containing such a provision 
for defraying expenses through deductions 
shall become effective until the Secretary 
determines that at least two-thirds of the 
producers who, during a representative period 
determined by the Secretary, have been en- 
gaged, within the production area he deter- 
mines will be benefited by the agreement, in 
the production for market of the commodity 
specified therein approve or favor such agree- 
ment or that producers who, during such 
representative period have produced at least 
two-thirds of the volume of such commodity 
produced within the area which will be 
benefited by such agreement, approve or favor 
such agreement. Approval or disapproval by 
cooperative associations shall be considered 
as approval or disapproval by the producers 
who are members of, stockholders in, or un- 
der contract with such cooperative associa- 
tion of producers. The Secretary may con- 
duct a referendum among producers to 
ascertain their approval or favor. The re- 
quirements of approval or favor shall be held 
to be complied with if two-thirds of the total 
number of producers, or two-thirds of the 
total volume of production, as the case may 
be, represented in such referendum, indicate 
their approval or favor. 

Sec. 9. Section 201 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 (7 U. S. C., sec. 1446) is amended (i) 
by deleting from the first sentence thereof 
the phrase “wool (including mohair),” and 
(ii) by deleting subsection (a) thereof relat- 
ing to the support of wool and mohair, 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk, which 
I offer on behalf of myself, the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Youne]l, the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
MAYBANK], the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. HUMPHREY], and the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND]. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 
The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 8, 


after line 9, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

Sec, 10. Section 101 (d) (6) of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 (7 U. S. C., sec. 1441 (d) 
(6)), as amended, is amended by striking 
out “1953 and 1954” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “1953, 1954, 1955, and 1956.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER] for himself and oth- 
er Senators. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
speak very briefly on the bill, S. 2911, 
which is offered in an attempt to expand 
the wool and sheep growing industry of 
the United States. 

In brief, the reasons for expanding the 
domestic wool industry are, first, that 
wool is a strategic material, of which 
the United States produces only about 
one-third to one-half of its ordinary 
requirements. The rest is imported from 
a number of foreign countries which are 
located several thousand miles away. 

Another reason why I urge the passage 
of the bill at this time, in an effort to 
expand the sheep industry of the United 
States, is that I entertain the hope that 
some of the many millions of acres 
which are necessarily diverted from the 
production of wheat, corn, and cotton 
may be utilized for the growing of sheep 
and the production of wool and lambs, 
The bill is fully explained in the com- 
mittee report. It changes existing wool 
price support legislation in two substan- 
tive respects: First, it permits price sup- 
port by means of payments to producers, 
and, second, it removes the 90 percent of 
parity limitation on the price-support 
level where price support is made avail- 
able through payments. Total pay- 
ments, however, would be limited to an 
amount equal to 70 percent of accumu- 
lated wool tariff receipts. Use of pay- 
ments would permit the wool to move 
into consumption and eliminate storage 
expenses. It would not amount to a con- 
sumer subsidy, since the market price 
on wool is largely determined by the cost 
of imported wool. 

The bill also provides for advertising 
and sales promotion agreements, and if 
approved by two-thirds in volume or 
number of the producers, for deductions 
from price-support payments to defray 
the costs of carrying out such agree- 
ments. 

Mr. President, the question has been 
raised, Why should the bill, which 


changes the price-support program for 
wool, be offered as a separate measure, 
instead of being included in a general 
agricultural bill, like the one the com- 
mittee is now considering, and which it 
is hoped will be ready to be reported to 
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the Senate within a reasonable length 
of time. 

The pending bill is being presented by 
itself at this time because it is a meas- 
ure of an emergent nature. As I have 
stated, wool is a strategic material. 
Wars can no more be fought without 
wool than they can be fought without 
airplanes or other equipment necessary 
for the carrying on of modern war. 

At this time sheepshearing is taking 
place in the woolgrowing States. The 
shearing will continue during the next 
6 weeks. It is during this period that 
the producers of sheep determine how 
many breeding ewes will be carried over 
in order to perpetuate the flocks and 
take care of wool production for the com- 
ing year. It is during such time that 
many farmers of the United States also 
determine what use will be made of acres 
which have been diverted from the grow- 
ing of wheat, corn, or cotton. 

It is also important that the pending 
legislation be enacted as soon as possible 
so that manufacturers of woolen goods 
in the United States may know what 
they will have to look forward to during 
the coming year. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr 


statements which the Senator from Ver- 
mont has made about the need for spe- 
cial consideration of legislation affecting 
wool, is it not a fact that wool and sugar 
are probably the only two major farm 
commodities the domestic production of 
which is so deficient that it does not 
meet the American market? 

Mr. AIKEN. That is true. Wool and 
sugar are the only such major commod- 
ities. There may be some lesser com- 
modities. In the case of wool, it is nec- 
essary to import into the United States 
approximately two-thirds of the amount 
which is consumed in this country. 

Mr. BARRETT. Does it not follow 
that special legislation is needed to take 
care of the two commodities which are 
deficient in domestic production in order 
to meet the American market, and that 
the problem could not be considered in 
connection with the overall agricultural 
situation? 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. There 
is special legislation which deals with 
the sugar situation, and there is now 
proposed special legislation which deals 
with the wool situation. They are defi- 
ciency commodities, as the Senator from 
Wyoming has pointed out, whereas the 
other legislation which is being consid- 
ered deals with commodities of which 
there are short-time surpluses. The 
proposal before the Senate today deals 
with long-time deficiencies in a very 
vital and important commodity. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Upron in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Vermont yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. I wish to invite the 
Senator’s attention to a statement which 
is contained in the report of the Tariff 
Commission for February of this year, 
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which is found on page 12, in which it is 
stated: 

Under present rates of United States tariff 
duties and under conditions in the domestic 
and foreign wool markets which have existed 
during the past 1½ years and which are not 
expected of themselves to change in the 
immediate future in ways beneficial to do- 
mestic wool producers, the price-support 
program tends mainly to stimulate imports 
of wool rather than to expand domestic pro- 
duction. This consequence ensues because 
very large shares of the domestic output of 
wool go into and remain in Commodity 
Credit Corporation’s inventory instead of 
going into consumption. 


Is it not a fact that the present wool 
program has resulted to a large extent 
from domestic wool going into the hands 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
and foreign wool taking over our market? 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator has quoted 
correctly from the report of the Tariff 
Commission. It is a fact that a month 
or so ago the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration owned 100 million pounds or 
more of domestic wool which had been 
replaced in the domestic market by wool 
imported from other countries. The 
purpose of the bill pending before the 
Senate is, in the interest of the national 
security and economy, to find some 
method of encouraging production of 
wool in the United States, without 
penalizing the consumers of the country, 
and without pricing wool out of the do- 
mestic textile market. 

Mr. BARRETT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield to me? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I wish to say to my dis- 
tinguished friend, the Senator from 
Wyoming, that we should not confuse the 
sugar issue with other issues, particu- 
larly with the wool issue, because we are 
dependent upon imports of wool, whereas 
when the Secretary of Agriculture testi- 
fied this morning before the committee, 
he said he is very much concerned with 
overproduction of other commodities 
this year. Obviously in the near future 
we can increase the production of sugar 
beets in the United States, if we desire 
to do so, by diverting some acreage from 
the production of corn and wheat; and 
in that way we can solve both those 
problems. 

So let us keep the wool bill on its own 
course, because the sugar issue is en- 
tirely different. In connection with 
sugar production, we recognize the sit- 
uation existing in Cuba; and we have 
permitted our neighbor, Cuba, to sup- 
ply a certain amount of our sugar needs, 
although it is obvious that it is possible 
for more sugar to be produced in the 
United States, if that is desired. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield to me 
at this time, to permit me to reply to 
the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes; but, first, I should 
like to say that I agree with the sugges- 
tion that the wool bill should be kept 
on its own course, and should not be con- 
fused with other measures at this time. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I wish 
to say to the Senator from Minnesota 
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that 10 years ago the United States pro- 
duced about twice as much wool as it 
produces today. So by providing the 
proper incentives for wool production, we 
can, in the case of wool, do the same 
thing that has been done in the case of 
sugar production in the United States, 
namely, we can increase United States 
production to such a point that we shall 
be able to take care of at least half the 
United States market. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
3 from Vermont yield further to 
me 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Iwish to reply to my good 
friend, the Senator from Wyoming, by 
saying that I absolutely agree with him, 
and I support the pending bill, even 
though it provides for subsidy payments, 
because I can see absolutely no way by 
which wool production in the United 
States can be increased except by pro- 
viding for such payments. The Sena- 
tor from Vermont is entirely correct 
when he says we have been, and still are, 
dependent upon wool in our entire na- 
tional economy, and most certainly 
would be in the event of a war situation. 
Therefore, I support the pending bill. 

On the other hand, it was a little far- 
fetched to attempt to relate sugar pro- 
duction with the question of the neces- 
sity for special legislation in the case of 
wool production, inasmuch as the only 
reason why we permit Cuba to supply 
a certain proportion of our sugar re- 
quirements, in terms of the consump- 
tion of sugar in the United States, is 
that that has been an established policy 
over a number of years, whereas we can 
without any difficulty, increase the pro- 
duction of sugar in the United States, 
because at the present time there are 
crying demands for more sugarbeet 
acreage in this country. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield further 
to me? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield once more to the 
Senator from Wyoming, if it is under- 
stood that in doing so I do not lose the 
floor, because I still have 2 minutes of 
my own speech to make. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BARRETT. I thank the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. President, I agree with everything 
the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota has said. I understand his posi- 
tion on the pending bill, and I appreciate 
it, of course. 

At the same time, we find the wool 
producers of the United States in a posi- 
tion similar to that of the sugar pro- 
ducers of the United States, for the rea- 
son that there is no question or doubt 
that if the spigot were turned on and if 
Cuba were permitted to export unlimited 
amounts of sugar to the United States, 
Cuba could take over the entire United 
States sugar market. 

Now we find the same thing happen- 
ing insofar as wool is concerned; we 
are now in the anomalous position of 
supporting the price of wool produced in 
the United States and of loaning money 
to the United States woolgrowers and 
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putting wool in storage, under the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, and also per- 
mitting foreign producers of wool to take 
over the United States wool market. At 
the present time there are 90 million 
pounds of 1951-52 wool in the stock- 
piles of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, and approximately 35 million 
pounds of 1953 wool under loan from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

So we find that the production of wool 
in the United States is in a position 
similar to that of the production of 
sugar in this country; and because of 
the cost of production, United States 
wool growers cannot possibly compete 
with foreign wool producers, any more 
than the sugarcane growers or sugar- 
beet growers of the United States can 
compete with the Cuban producers of 
sugarcane. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, there is 
a tendency on the part of other wool- 
producing nations to hold the price of 
their wool a little below our domestic 
support price, with the result that the 
domestic producers of wool have been 
put out of business and the foreign-pro- 
duced wool goes into the United States 
mills. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield to me? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have been very 
much interested in the statements which 
have been made by my colleagues about 
the sugar situation. Ihave been a Mem- 
ber of the Senate for approximately 18 
years, now; and many of us have been 
trying to have the Government permit 
United States growers to produce ap- 
proximately one-third of the Nation's 
sugar-consumption requirements. We 
are now permitted to produce about 27 
percent of our requirements. 

I have before the Senate today a bill 
requesting an increase of only 100,000 
tons of sugar for the Florida-Louisiana 
area, That tonnage represents only 80 
percent of last year’s increase in con- 
sumption. Now I am confronted with 
opposition from the State Department, 
which is willing to permit Cuba, rather 
than the people of the United States, to 
have that market. 

As the Senator from Minnesota has 
just pointed out, by diverting acreage 
from the production of wheat, corn, and 
other crops to the production of sugar 
beets, we would have ample opportunity 
to increase sugar production in the 
United States, 

Mr. President, I should like to ask my 
friend if it is true that the treatment 
that is sought to be accorded the wool 
growers in the United States, by means 
of the pending bill, is far different from 
that provided in the Sugar Act. I wish 
to remind my good friend that under the 
present sugar law, as it is now being ad- 
ministered, the sugarcane producers re- 
ceive a little more than 80 percent of 
parity, whereas the sugar-beet growers 
receive almost 100 percent of parity, I 
believe. 

In the pending bill—and let me say I 
am not opposed to it in its entirety—two 
types of assistance to the wool growers 
of the United States are provided. First, 
we guarantee them a support price of 90 
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percent of parity, and then there is pro- 
vided another little gadget, which would 
permit the Secretary of Agriculture, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
producers—and I am sure he would not 
have much trouble obtaining their con- 
sent—to fix the support price of wool at 
105, 110, or even 125 percent of parity. 
That is true, is it not? 

Mr. AIKEN. I would not undertake to 
discuss with the Senator from Louisiana 
the details of the Sugar Act, because, as 
he knows, it does not come before the 
Committee on Agriculture. Instead, it 
comes before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Under the pending wool bill, it is true 
that if the Secretary of Agriculture 
chooses to support the price of wool by 
making payments, he can fix the support 
level at above 90 percent or above 100 
percent of parity, if he finds such action 
necessary to achieve the goal of pro- 
ducing 300 million pounds of shorn wool 
annually in the United States. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. It seems to be quite gen- 
erally agreed that the United States 
should produce, if possible, 300 million 
pounds of shorn wool annually, in the 
interests of our own national security 
and economy. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is it not true that 
under the provisions of the pending bill, 
the only limitation on direct payments 
on wool is that the total of such pay- 
ments under the bill shall not at any 
time exceed an amount equal to 70 per- 
cent of the amount of money that would 
be produced from the tariffs collected on 
imported wool? 

Mr. AIKEN. At present the bill does 
not contain any other limitation. How- 
ever, in the 1948 or 1949 act there is no 
limitation, either, on the support level 
which may be given any commodity, if 
the Secretary of Agriculture finds that 
in the interest of national security or 
welfare there should be greater produc- 
tion of that commodity. 

Mr. President, I wish to conclude my 
remarks by saying that not only does the 
bill have the support of the wool pro- 
ducers of the Nation, with the exception 
of those in one State, but it also has the 
support of the wool trade and the wool 
manufacturing interests generally. The 
wool trade which feels that it is to its 
advantage to support the production of 
300 million pounds of domestic wool an- 
nually without penalizing its customers 
or the mills, and without diverting wool 
users to synthetic commodities in peace- 
time. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is it not true that 
it has had the support of the wool indus- 
try steadily for some 8 years? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. In general, the 
principles have had the support of those 
in the Department of Agriculture since 
1946. Some program along the same 
line has been supported by the Depart- 
ment, 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes, 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not say that 
this bill is in every way identical with 
the bills originally introduced, but the 
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idea of making use of as much of the 
duty on wool as is necessary to bring wool 
production above 300 million pounds has 
been generally approved for some time. 

I invite the attention of the Senator 
to the fact that the Congress itself has 
written into legislation the desire to have 
360 million pounds produced. That is a 
goal which we know we probably cannot 
reach very quickly. However, it certainly 
is a part of a long-term program. Be- 
ginning at least 8 or 10 years ago, it was 
recognized that wool should receive this 
treatment. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from New 
Mexico is correct. The wool industry 
has supported legislation of this type for 
many years. In 1946, I believe, the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico, then Secretary 
of Agriculture, recommended a program 
similar to this. The Agricultural Act of 
1948 carried a provision for payments 
for the production of wool. At that time 
it was determined that a domestic pro- 
duction of 360 million pounds of shorn 
wool was needed in the national interest. 
As the Senator from New Mexico says, it 
seems now that a production of 360 mil- 
lion pounds of shorn wool is virtually un- 
obtainable in the foreseeable future. 

Towever, we feel that we should en- 
courage the production of 300 million 
pounds of shorn wool if it is at all pos- 
sible to do so by this method. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. Reference has been 
made to the Sugar Act, in comparison 
with the wool bill. They are quite simi- 
lar in some respects, but I believe that 
in at least one respect, over the long pull, 
the Sugar Act is more advantageous to 
farmers who raise sugar beets and cane 
than the wool bill would be to the grow- 
ers of wool. The wool bill provides a 
proposed support level only until a na- 
tional production of 300 million pounds 
is reached. After that, there would be 
no mandatory supports, Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. AIKEN. Price support would con- 
tinue, but it is possible that when do- 
mestic production reaches 300 million 
pounds annually the Secretary would not 
have to give inducements for wool pro- 
duction in excess of those provided for 
other commodities produced on Ameri- 
can farms. 

Mr. YOUNG. I think the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry has made an 
excellent explanation of the bill. I 
merely point out that the Sugar Act does 
have an advantage over the wool bill, in 
that there is a continuing price-support 
program in connection with sugar. The 
support provision in the wool bill ap- 
plies only until a national production of 
300 million pounds is reached. 

Mr. AIKEN. It would be expected that 
under the proposed legislation such sup- 
port level would be maintained by the 
Secretary as would continue a produc- 
tion of approximately 300 million pounds 
annually, once that production had been 
reached. 

Mr. YOUNG. I think that is correct; 
but when a production of 300 million 
pounds is reached, we may have to do 
something else. However, under the 
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Sugar Act the program is a continuing 
one. It is a very good act. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am not too familiar 
with the operations of the Sugar Act, 
because that subject comes before an- 
other committee for consideration. 
However, it is my understanding that, on 
the whole, the Sugar Act has been very 
satisfactory. It has maintained sugar 
production and fair prices for the do- 
mestic producers of cane and beet sugar, 
without penalizing American consumers 
to the extent that the consumers of sugar 
in other countries are penalized under 
their sugar programs, 

One thing further, and then I shall 
have concluded, 

On our desks are 3 or 4 proposed 
amendments to the wool bill. I hope 
those amendments will not be adopted. 
One of them has already been offered. 
I hope they will not be adopted by the 
Senate because I do not believe they 
belong in this bill. In the interest of 
orderly legislation I think we should pass 
the wool bill without such amendments, 
so that its effect may be felt on American 
farms and throughout our wool manu- 
facturing plants this year. I can assure 
Members of the Senate that they will 
have ample opportunity to vote on the 
proposals contained in the proposed 
amendments to this bill within the not 
too distant future. When I say “the not 
too distant future” I do not mean that 
there will be opportunity to vote upon 
them next week or the week after. 

The Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry has been holding rather 
lengthy hearings. We held hearings on 
the wool bill on February 19, and those 
hearings have been printed. But since 
the middle of March, up until today, we 
have been holding almost continuous 
hearings on general farm legislation, 
with particular reference to price sup- 
ports. We have concluded those hear- 
ings with the appearance of Secretary 
Benson this morning. 

Next week we intend to meet in execu- 
tive session to start work on what we 
hope will be the best farm program we 
have ever had. We desire to save the 
best of previous programs and improve 
upon them as much as possible, so that 
the level of farm prosperity will not be 
jeopardized, but may be improved, if 
possible. 

There are differences of opinion as to 
what would comprise a good farm pro- 
gram. There are differences of opinion 
among members of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. I am sure of 
that. Nevertheless, the majority of the 
committee will determine what kind of 
program is to be reported to the Senate, 
and the majority of the Senate will de- 
termine whether or not it wishes to ap- 
prove what the committee reports. 

I know that there is some apprehen- 
sion because of the price of dairy prod- 
ucts at the present time. I believe that 
the problem of dairy products presents, 
for the immediate future, 1 of the 2 most 
important farm problems. 

As everyone knows, on the Ist of April 
the Secretary of Agriculture, after ob- 
taining an opinion from his solicitor, re- 
duced the support price for dairy prod- 
ucts from 90 to 75 percent of parity. 
That resulted in dropping the price of 
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butter 10 or 15 cents a pound in the 
stores. It resulted in dropping the price 
of cheese approximately 5 cents a pound. 

We do not know what effect that has 
had upon consumer buying up to the 
present time. We think there has been 
a substantial increase in purchases of 
butter and cheese since April 1, but we 
have no way of telling what that increase 
is, and we shall not have, so far as I 
know, for another 2 or 3 weeks. 

We do know that in the last 2 weeks 
of March, from March 17 to March 31, 
1954, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
bought 86 million pounds of butter, 189 
million pounds of cheese, and 86 million 
pounds of nonfat dry milk solids. In the 
first 2 weeks of April it bought 1,394,000 
pounds of butter, 162,000 pounds of 
cheese, and 7,199,000 pounds of dry milk 
solids. Obviously, that is not a fair com- 
parison, because after the Ist of April 
the channels of trade were virtually 
empty. So we shall require a couple of 
weeks longer to determine to what extent 
lower prices for butter and cheese have 
improved the market and brought about 
increased purchases by consumers. If we 
were to adopt the dairy amendment 
which is proposed to this bill, the only 
immediate effect would be to put the 
price of butter up 10 or 15 cents a pound, 
and the price of cheese up 5 cents a 
pound. I seriously doubt if our consum- 
ers would be disposed to continue their 
purchases if, in the middle of the flush 
season of milk production, we were to 
jump prices up in that manner. 

Dairy prices do constitute a problem 
at the present time; there is no use deny- 
ing that fact; but much more needs to 
be done than simply raising the support 
level. In the future we do not want 
dairy products to be supported simply by 
the purchase of cheese, butter, and pow- 
dered milk by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, and by taking those com- 
modities off the market, with the result 
that the consumer cannot get them ex- 
cept by paying much higher prices for 
them. We want to work out, if we can, 
a program whereby the farmers would 
be guaranteed a certain level of support 
by Congress and they would actually get 
that level of support. 

They have not been getting it during 
the past year. Although they were guar- 
anteed 90 percent of parity for dairy 
products, it is apparent that a great 
many of them have not been getting 
more than 75 percent of parity during 
the past year. 

Therefore, it is very important to work 
out a new program or method so that 
the farmers will get the full benefit of 
the program, not someone in between the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and the 
farmer. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In connection with 
what the Senator is now saying, why 
should not the Senate consider wool 
along with the other agricultural com- 
modities, inasmuch as the committee is 
now ready to proceed with the reporting 
of a bill dealing with all other commodi- 
ties? Why should wool be made the 
subject of a special bill? 
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Mr. AIKEN. I will say that the hear- 
ing on the wool bill was held on the 19th 
of February. The proceedings of the 
hearings have been printed and available 
for some time. The hearings on the 
general farm support program have just 
been completed, and the printed hearings 
will not be available for a few weeks. I 
doubt that a general farm bill could be 
enacted into law before well along in the 
month of June. I hope that wool legis- 
lation may be enacted by both Houses of 
Congress and signed by the President in 
time to give wool producers the benefit 
of its provisions for this year, particu- 
larly those people who plan to expand 
their flocks on land which will no longer 
be used for the production of wheat. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the state- 
ment of the able and distinguished Sen- 
ator from Vermont, the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
that there is a question in his mind as to 
whether the Senate could take action on 
any other farm legislation within the 
next weeks, has led me to submit an 
amendment which would attach dairy 
supports to the wool bill. I shall give 
my reason for doing so. 

The Secretary of Agriculture stated 
that he was compelled by the ruling of 
the Solicitor to drop supports on dairy 
products to 75 percent of parity. If the 
Solicitor so ruled, and if the Secretary 
of Agriculture is bound by the ruling of 
the Solicitor, there is no reason in the 
world why the Senate cannot consider 
the question of dairy supports at this 
time. 

I have two reasons for believing that 
such action should be taken at this time. 
One reason is that the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
stated it will be several weeks before 
action can be taken on general farm leg- 
islation. The Secretary of Agriculture 
has stated that he is bound by the So- 
licitor’s ruling to drop the support on 
dairy products to 75 percent. The dairy 
farmers have been severely injured by 
this action of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

Those factors led me to submit to the 
so-called wool bill my amendment, which 
would make it permissible for the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, if he should so desire, 
to reduce the support level 5 points in 
a given year or down to 85 percent of 
parity. 

In view of what the chairman has 
stated, that it will be many weeks before 
the Senate will have an opportunity to 
act on general farm legislation, I shall, 
in the course of the afternoon, endeavor 
to offer my amendment, which proposes 
to arrest the decline in dairy price sup- 
ports at 85 percent, instead of permit- 
ting the price support to be dropped to 
75 percent, as the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has announced. 

I thank the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I realize 
the concern which the Senator from 
Minnesota has with respect to dairy 
prices. I know what the dairy indus- 
try means to the State of Minnesota. I 
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understand his desire for prompt action 
of some kind. 

However, I cannot agree that the way 
to solve the problem of the dairy farmer 
at this time is to raise the retail price of 
butter by 10 or 15 cents and the retail 
price of cheese by 5 cents a pound. It 
would be much better to take another 4 
or 5 weeks to develop some plan that will 
be more workable. We should develop 
a program which will make sure the 
farmer gets the support, not the people 
who come between the farmer and the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

I believe it to be in the interest of 
the dairy industry in the long run to 
wait another month or 6 weeks, if nec- 
essary, to get the benefit of permanent 
legislation, which will not necessitate a 
sharp increase again in the price of but- 
ter and of cheese in an effort to support 
the price of the dairy products. I have 
a feeling that that would be disastrous 
and that it is unnecessary. I personally 
feel that we ought to support the price 
of dairy products through the use of 
fluid milk in the school-lunch program 
and in welfare programs so far as it is 
possible to do so. Whenever that is sug- 
gested, the dairy plant operators rise up 
in arms. They do not take kindly at 
all to any proposal to increase the use 
of fluid milk, because apparently many 
of them make good-sized profits from 
the surplus milk which is utilized for 
other purposes rather than by direct 
consumption. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. While I have the great- 
est sympathy in the world for the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota—and my State is 
even more dependent on dairy products 
than is his State—I feel that we should 
not, merely for the sake of getting a 
higher support level for dairy products 
for another month or two, incur the 
wrath of every consumer of dairy prod- 
ucts in the United States. Let us work 
out something which will be permanent 
and better. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I thank the Senator very 
much for yielding to me. 

I hold in my hand a newspaper ar- 
ticle entitled “Midwest Snubs United 
States Hints; March Milk Records Set.“ 
The article was written by Alfred D. 
Stedman and published in the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press, of April 14. At the time 
the headline caught my eye. In view 
of some of the colloquy and some state- 
ments made in the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry this morning the 
article came back to my mind, and I 
read it in full this afternoon. 

As I said, the article was written by 
Mr. Stedman. I never question his 
statements, because he had long service 
with the Department of Agriculture be- 
fore he returned to the Pioneer Press. 
However, it is rather surprising to read 
some of the statements Mr. Stedman 
makes in his article. I shall read only 
one paragraph: 

But the amount of surplus milk going in- 


to butter under the Federal-State milk or- 
der for the New York metropolitan market- 
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ing area more than doubled from 1952 to 
1953, rising from 308 to 643 million pounds. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the whole article be printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MIDWEST SNUBS UNITED STATES HINTS—MARCH 
Milk RECORDS SET 


(By Alfred D. Stedman) 


Not taking Federal hints for more farmers 
to quit dairying, Midwest dairymen this 
spring are milking more cows, setting new 
records in milk output, and thus aggravating 
the Government’s headaches over dairy sur- 
pluses, prices, and income. 

The situation was revealed Tuesday by 
official Federal-State reports whose import 
promised to rock the dairy industry of the 
Midwest and the Nation. 

Here is that situation 5 months after the 
Federal Government, seeing no improvement 
now in dairy income, publicly urged more 
farmers in dairy manufacturing areas to 
shift out of dairying or get off the farm into 
city employment—and 2 months after it 
lowered Federal price supports 15 percent, 
effective April 1, in a further move to check 
dairy surplus production. 

In Minnesota, top butter State, milk pro- 
duction set a March record of 854 million 
pounds, due to the milking of more cows. 
It beat last March’s output by 13 million 
and the average by 53 million pounds. 

In Wisconsin, top milk State, the month’s 
production of 1,563,000,000 pounds was up 8 
percent for a new March record. 

A startling aspect of the report, however, is 
its disclosure that the jump in milk output 
isn’t merely regional but is general. 


UP 5 PERCENT 


The national total for March was 10,713,- 
000,000 pounds, up 5 percent over the pre- 
vious all-time high for March set last year. 
In Pennsylvania, output rose 17 million to 
541 million, or a much steeper rise percent- 
agewise than Minnesota's. 

As milk production was spurred by some- 
what higher prices paid farmers and fluid- 
milk consumption was held down by the 
much higher (5 to 10 cents a quart) prices 
charged consumers in the eastern and south- 
ern cities, more and more of those areas’ 
total milk output was left over in surpluses 
to compete with Midwest butter, cheese, and 
other factory dairy products. 

New York State is one of those not co- 
operating with the Federal Government in 
making monthly reports on milk output, so 
Just what happened there in March was not 
revealed. 

But the amount of surplus milk going into 
butter under the Federal-State milk order 
for the New York metropolitan marketing 
area more than doubled from 1952 to 1953, 
rising from 308 to 643 million pounds, 


MIDWEST STRUGGLING 


Thus Midwest dairying was disclosed as 
struggling to hold its own in dairy manu- 
facturing against invasion. The invaders 
are eastern and southern dairy areas. Those 
protect themselves. from Midwest competi- 
tion by excluding Midwest fiuid milk on 
sanitary or other grounds. But they then 
compete freely with the Midwest on the part 
of their milk going into manufactured prod- 
ucts, While fluid milk consumption in the 
big eastern cities has been declining, the 
competition of those areas with Midwest 
manufacturing has been growing fast. 

Secretary Benson has a plan of pushing 
milk consumption by promotion during June, 
dairy month, and of encouraging nationwide 
culling of low-producing cows to check milk 
production, 
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But Midwest dairymen are asking how 
they can reduce their production without 
having eastern and southern producing areas 
move in and take over some more of their 
business. They say the number of cows 
being milked here is rising instead of falling 
for several reasons. One is that low beef 
prices are forcing more farmers to milk their 
cows for income. Another is that poultry 
products and possibly swine are overexpand- 
ing. A third is that the Government itself 
is striving to reduce production of wheat, 
corn, and potatoes. Thus, finding any pay- 
ing alternatives to dairying is difficult. 

No clear way therefore is seen out of the 
Midwest dairy squeeze, at least until eastern 
and southern dairy tariff walls are lowered 
and this region's dairying is given a fair 
chance to sell in a free market. 


Mr. THYE. I particularly wish to 
call the article to the attention of the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
who, in my opinion, is more concerned 
with the subject of agriculture than is 
even the average farmer. I believe the 
Senator from Florida is an attorney by 
profession, but he is 100 percent for 
agriculture at all times. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. THYE. I should like to complete 
my statement. 

The reason I bring up the question is 
that not only have Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, and the two Dakotas increased 
milk production; but the Southern 
States have made the greatest increase 
in dairy production in recent years. We 
in Minnesota and in the Northwest have 
to fight with all our might to hold our 
own; and the eastern areas which are 
under Federal milk control—I cite the 
State of New York—are the ones which 
enjoy the high market prices for fluid 
milk under a Federal order. At the 
same time, they have a surplus produc- 
tion which goes into butter and which is 
in direct competition with producers of 
the Midwest who are solely dependent 
upon the manufactured product. 

The State of New York has doubled its 
butter production. The Deep South is 
going definitely into dairy production. 
Therefore, I have invited the attention 
of my distinguished friend from Florida 
to my statement. In the session of the 
committee this morning I did not have 
these figures at hand. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr, President, I freely 
admit that the producers in some of the 
eastern milksheds have been producing 
more milk than they should have during 
the past 18 months. I have done the 
best I could to persuade them to hold 
production within bounds. They are 
penalized by taking a substantially lower 
price for their milk than they would re- 
ceive if they produced less. As a matter 
of fact, if they produced 10 percent less 
milk for the New York and Boston mar- 
kets, they would receive approximately 
the same size milk checks each month. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I was going to yield to 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont for yield- 
ing, and I am also greatly beholden to 
the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr, THYE] for his kind words with 
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reference to my attitude toward agricul- 
ture. 

One particular thing he said about 
me was slightly in error in that I am a 
small producer. I still hold an interest 
in an old citrus grove which my father 
before me owned, since about 1881. So 
we are long wedded to the agricultural 
industry by actual participation. 

I wish to say that, of course, the Sen- 
ator is correct in his statement that the 
South has advanced very materially in 
the production of milk, though not in 
selling its milk products to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. I think it 
is to the interest of the whole Nation 
that our dairy business has increased in 
the South. But I adhere to my state- 
ment made this morning, which is sub- 
stantiated by tables furnished by the 
Department of Agriculture, to the effect 
that the problem of the surplus produc- 
tion of milk products is not a national, 
but is a localized problem, and relates 
to only a few States in any great meas- 
ure. I did not name those States this 
morning, because I made the point then 
that I did not want to be regarded as 
critical of any State or of any area, but 
the Senator will see, if he looks at the 
3 lists, that as to dried milk, as to but- 
ter, and as to cheese, not more than 
half a dozen States on 2 of the lists, 
and not more than 4 States on 1 list, 
have produced more than two-thirds of 
the surplus milk products which have 
gone to Uncle Sam. 

The statement which I made, which is 
thoroughly borne out by the facts, is 
that here is a field in which there has 
been forcing of dairy production in some 
great areas of the Nation simply because 
Uncle Sam has been underwriting that 
increased production and has been buy- 
ing it until the surplus piled up in the 
Nation’s storehouses has become a na- 
tional scandal. 

Mr. President, I am deeply concerned, 
because I think that what is happening 
is undermining the whole agricultural 
program, both that which is of great 
interest to the Senator from Minnesota 
and that which is of interest to every 
other Senator. Just because I come 
from an area in which the prices of our 
major products are not supported does 
not mean that I am not strongly in 
favor of the continuance of reasonable 
supports of the basic commodities which 
have to be produced as needed food and 
raiment for our people and to enable 
us to play the great part we must play 
in international affairs. I think the ef- 
fort to continue the wartime induce- 
ment, the high rigid price-support level, 
which has brought us already to dis- 
aster will bring us to even greater dis- 
aster if it is continued, and it will be 
highly destructive and disruptive of the 
whole agricultural program. It will 
bring great harm to the very fine dairy 
industry so ably represented by the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, which I do not 
want to harm, but rather to help. I 
believe it will be positively harmful, if 
not destructive, of elements of that in- 
dustry if the 90 percent level or any- 
thing like that should be continued, be- 
cause it has been proved that such high- 
level support is not adaptable to peace- 
time conditions, 
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Mr. President, before I resume my 
seat I have some questions which I 
should like to address to the Senator 
from Vermont on another aspect of this 
matter. 

When the bill was first introduced, in 
common with other Senators I was con- 
cerned because it looked at first blush 
like an adaptation of the so-called 
Brannan plan. It seems to me now, 
however, that there are at least three 
very clear points of differentiation be- 
tween the wool program and the Bran- 
nan plan. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Vermont whether he feels that these 
three points clearly differentiate the wool 
program entirely from the so-called 
Brannan plan. 

In the first place, as the Senator from 
Vermont has already stated, the bill re- 
lates to a highly strategic product which 
must be available in time of war, and it 
is to the vital interest of the Nation, in 
the event of war, that substantial 
amounts be produced domestically. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. AIKEN. I think the Senator's de- 
duction is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is one of the 
points which differentiate this program 
from the Brannan program. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. However, the 
principal objection to the Brannan pro- 
gram was the prospective limitation of 
production on farms, which would have 
the effect of land reform in the United 
States. In view of the amount of land 
as compared with the number of people 
in this country, it does not seem that 
the United States is ready for land re- 
form which might be desirable in some 
more densely populated countries. 

Another controversial point was the 
guaranteeing of 100 percent price sup- 
ports for approximately three-fourths of 
all commodities produced in this country. 

Mr. HOLLAND. One point the Sena- 
tor has just mentioned is the second 
point about which I was going to in- 
terrogate him. I was going to ask the 
Senator if the family-unit production 
idea which was so necessary a part of 
the Brannan plan, applies in any way to 
the wool program, or whether this pro- 
gram applies to every pound of wool 
produced in the United States, whether 
produced by a small or a large operator? 

Mr. AIKEN. It would appear that 
that phase of the Brannan plan was in- 
tended to break up the large farms by 
concentrating production in small units. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And this program is 
completely devoid of any such objective 
or provision in this bill; is that correct? 

Mr. AIKEN. Absolutely. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true, also, 
that this program applies to one of the 
two major agricultural commodities 
which are absolute necessities to our Na- 
tion, not only in time of war, but in time 
of peace, of which we produce only a 
fraction of the annual needs of the peo- 
ple of our Nation? That this program 
deals with a deficit rather than a sur- 
plus? 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In that regard, is it 
not a selected deficit product, not at all 
to be considered as comparable with the 
great number of domestic agricultural 
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commodities covered by the so-called 
Brannan plan, many of which involved 
real or potential surpluses? 

Mr. AIKEN. I have not believed that 
wool should be considered in the same 
bill with proposed legislation dealing 
with surpluses, which we are now seek- 
ing to keep under control. 

Mr. HOLLAND. As I understand, this 
is a matter of deficit production. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Added production of 
wool is needed, both for its strategic 
value in time of war and for the neces- 
sary civilian uses in time of peace. 

Mr. AIKEN. The wool bill provides 
an incentive for greater production of a 
deficit commodity. 

I now yield to the distinguished junior 
Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. Since the distinguished 
Senator from Florida has concluded his 
speech on this subject, I desire to ask a 
question. 

Mr. AIKEN. I apologize to the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota. I had intended 
to yield to him, but I happened to be 
looking in the other direction, and I 
yielded to the senior Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. YOUNG. It has been stated on the 
floor of the Senate and also in the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry this 
morning that some States have increased 
their dairy production rather drastically. 
My State is one of those States. It has 
increased its dairy production by 14 per- 
cent. This is largely because of the 
heavy imports of feed grains. Feed 
grain prices are very low. Feed 
oats prices are less than 60 cents a 
bushel, so the farmers have decided to 
market much of their oats, barley, and 
corn through the feeding of cattle, 
through the greater production of hogs, 
and by increased dairy production. 

What I wished to ask the Senator from 
Vermont was this: Under the present 
Agricultural Act wool is supported at 90 
percent of parity until a national produc- 
tion of 360 million pounds has been 
reached. That was thought to be very 
good price support under normal con- 
ditions. However, heavy imports inter- 
fered with its good operation. 

In the bill now under consideration 
by the Senate, when a national produc- 
tion of more than 300 million pounds of 
wool has been reached, there will be no 
support program, as I understand, ex- 
cept that which is optional with the 
Secretary of Agriculture, from nothing 
to 90 percent of parity. 

I wonder if the Senator from Vermont 
would consider an amendment which 
would give to wool producers the same 
protection they had before, namely, a 
support price of 90 percent of parity, 
until a national production of 360 mil- 
lion pounds of wool has been reached. 
When 300 million pounds, or a little be- 
yond that, had been reached, there would 
be no mandatory support program. 

I was wondering if the Senator from 
Vermont would not be willing to change 
the provisions so that the producers 
would receive 90-percent supports after 
a national production of 300 million 
pounds was reached or until the pro- 
duction was up to 360 million as is pres- 
ently the law. 
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Mr. AIKEN. After consulting with 
the committee counsel, Mr. Stanton, I 
will make this reply to the Senator from 
North Dakota with regard to the pres- 
ent law and the provisions of the bill 
now under consideration. Under the 
bill, if 300 million pounds would be pro- 
duced annually without any support 
price, then no price support could 
be provided; but so long as price sup- 
port is necessary to maintain a produc- 
tion of 300 million pounds, the bill pro- 
vides for price support, even though the 
desired production level has been 
reached. 

The existing law, the Agriculture Act 
of 1949, provides for supports from 60 
percent to 90 percent of parity. I do 
not wish to answer the Senator from 
North Dakota definitely as to my per- 
sonal willingness to accept the amend- 
ment. I think the Senator has raised 
a good point, but I believe there should 
be further consultation with the com- 
mittee counsel and among ourselves be- 
fore it is definitely decided how the mat- 
ter should be handled. It appears that 
the bill will be under consideration in 
the Senate at least for the remainder of 
this afternoon. 

Mr. YOUNG. I do not ask the Senator 
from Vermont to make a decision now, 
but simply to give the question some 
thought. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator has raised 
an interesting point, which I think 
should be given consideration. 

Mr. YOUNG. Wool producers could 
find themselves in exactly the same posi- 
tion as dairy producers are at present. 
Under the act, it is necessary to support 
dairy prices up to 90 percent of parity, 
if it is necessary to maintain a certain 
production. If 300 million pounds of 
wool production is set as a limit, there 
would be no support program after that 
level was reached. All I am proposing 
to do is to reinstate the provisions of the 
old Aiken Act, which would allow man- 
datory supports up to 90 percent of 
parity for up to 360 million pounds of 
production. 

I hope the Senator from Vermont will 
think about the matter, because I plan 
to offer an amendment sometime before 
the bill is passed. 

Mr. AIKEN. It seems unlikely that 
the production of 300 million pounds of 
shorn wool will be exceeded for some 
time to come, but in the event of that 
happy occurrence, it would not be desir- 
aee to leave the woolgrowers high and 

ry. 
I certainly will give consideration to 
the suggestion of the distinguished jun- 
ior Senator from North Dakota, and be- 
fore the bill is finally acted upon, I hope 
a conclusion may be reached as to what 
is best to do in that respect. 

Mr. YOUNG. If the bill becomes law, 
and if the law works as well as I think 
it will, I believe a production of 300 
million pounds of wool will be reached 
sooner than many of us think. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is entirely possi- 
ble, and it is my hope that that will be 
the case. If the wool bill can be passed 
at an early date, it may be possible to 
devote more acreage to wool production, 
instead of to barley, or some other com- 
modity that is not so urgently needed. 


P C OOE EEE 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wish to concur 
fully in the statement of the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. I believe it 
would be inadvisable to use the wool 
bill as a vehicle to solve several other 
agricultural problems. Certainly all 
Members of the Senate know of the 
very deep interest which the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota, and 
other Senators, have in agriculture, and 
in the problems which are confronting 
the dairy industry and other elements 
of the agricultural industry. But it 
seems to me that to mix butter with 
wool, if that expression may be used 
at this time, would be a bad combina- 
tion for a number of reasons. 

First, in my opinion, to do so would 
not achieve the objective of those who 
plan to offer several amendments. I 
believe all that would be done would be 
to jeopardize the enactment of the wool 
bill, which I think most Members of the 
Senate recognize to be of extreme im- 
portance. 

Since the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont has pointed out that in the 
orderly and normal legislative procedure 
there is proposed legislation which will 
deal with other phases of the agricul- 
tural problem, it seems to me that this 
bill should not be jeopardized by the 
several amendments proposed to be of- 
fered, because, I repeat, I think they 
will not achieve the objective sought to 
be attained, but will jeopardize the pas- 
sage of the wool bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not know what the 
ultimate fate of the bill might be if it 
were loaded with amendments, but I 
hope that in the interest of orderly leg- 
islation, the wool bill may be acted upon 
as rapidly as possible, so that the bene- 
fits deriving from it may be obtained 
this year. 

I assure the members of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, and all 
Members of the Senate, that we will work 
on a general farm support price pro- 
gram just as rapidly as is possible. 

I may say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Minnesota that I have no in- 
tention of leaving the dairy farmers at 
a disadvantage as compared with other 
farmers, but I do not wish to achieve 
that end by boosting the price of butter 
and cheese at this time. It is my hope 
that whatever program finally develops 
for the dairy industry will not entail 
for any particular dairy commodity a 
price so high as to take a considerable 
part of the product off the market. I 
assure the Senate that the committee 
will proceed just as rapidly as it can. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, ear- 
lier this afternoon the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Vermont obtained unanimous 
consent to have all committee amend- 
ments considered en bloc. It is cus- 
tomary, when that is done, to provide 
that the committee amendments shall 
be subject to amendment on the floor. 

I ask unanimous consent, notwith- 
standing the previous adoption of all 
committee amendments on the floor, 
that the committee amendments be sub- 
ject to amendment from the floor. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, as 
I understand, what the Senator wants 
done is to have the committee amend- 
ments in the bill as amended treated 
as though it were an original bill. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; as a clean bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. A clean bill, which 
could then be amended. I would have 
no objection to that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is customary. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It is customary to 
have it done in that manner, and it gives 
the Senate an opportunity to vote on 
the amendments. 

I hope we may have the cooperation 
of all Senators in at least reaching some 
policy decisions in the very near future. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have no 
objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair hears no objection, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. I now yield the floor. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I hope 
the distinguished Senator from Vermont 
has paid a great deal of attention to the 
proposal made by my distinguished col- 
league, the junior Senator from North 
Dakota, and that he will have considera- 
tion given to the proposal. I think it is 
a very important amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. The committee will give 
consideration to the amendment. I can- 
not give an answer at this moment, be- 
cause I do not know the legal implica- 
tions of the amendment, and I do not 
know how the proposal offered by the 
Senator from North Dakota would fit 
into the bill. I think the committee 
should have a little time to look the 
amendment over and work it out. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Dakota yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I appreciate the 
ecurtesy of the Senator from North Da- 
kota. 

A moment ago I was listening to the 
colloquy between the Senator from Flor- 
ida and the Senator from Vermont in 
reference to the surplus of dairy prod- 
ucts in certain key States, and I left the 
Chamber for a few moments to check 
some facts as to what the situation was. 
I should like to have the attention of 
the Senator from Vermont to this mat- 
ter. While the Senator from Florida 
can point out that the Department of 
Agriculture shows by its records that 
there has been a substantial production 
of butter and cheese in such States as 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, the records of 
the Department do not show that there 
has been a substantial increase in the 
production of fluid milk from which but- 
ter and cheese are produced. 

The real problem is in the milk-mar- 
keting orders. I do not care to open up 
the whole subject, but I listened to my 
colleague point out very accurately that 
the Solicitor of the Department of Agri- 
culture, in a ruling given to the Secre- 
tary on dairy price supports, stated that, 
under the terms of the law, the price sup- 
ports had to be reduced because there 
was an oversupply. 
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I remind the Senator that milk-mar- 
keting orders call upon the Secretary of 
Agriculture to set up milk-marketing 
areas to assure sufficiency or adequacy 
of supply at a price which will permit 
adequate production. What has really 
happened is that the prices in certain 
milk-marketing areas have been sub- 
stantially higher than in other areas, 
thereby bringing about surplus produc- 
tion of milk in some of the new market- 
ing areas, and thereby destroying the 
market, which was a normal market in 
certain sections of the Midwest. That is 
why cheese and butterfat products have 
had to be processed in some of the Mid- 
west States. 

My colleague was extremely accurate 
when he stated that our area has not 
been a surplus-producing area. A ficti- 
tious economic situation has been cre- 
ated by milk-marketing orders in cer- 
tain areas of the country, which have 
forced up the production because of the 
unusually high prices paid for fluid milk, 
when in our section we could have 
shipped the milk into the marketing 
area and provided whatever local sup- 
ply was available under the marketing 
agreement orders. Is that not correct? 

Mr. AIKEN. If the Senator from 
North Dakota will permit me to reply, I 
think all the dairy States have been 
more or less guilty of overproduction, 
some to a greater extent than others. It 
is entirely possible that in areas where 
marketing orders are in effect they re- 
sult in a larger percentage of surplus 
than occurs in the manufacturing areas. 
I do not have figures on the subject, but 
I do know that areas where marketing 
orders are in effect penalize themselves. 

There is naturally a considerable 
range in price between class 1 and class 
2 milk where marketing orders are in 
effect. For example, in the eastern sec- 
tion of the United States there may be 
a difference of a dollar a hundred 
pounds, or more, between the price of 
milk used for fluid consumption and 
that used for manufacturing, whereas in 
the Senator’s State that spread may be 
reduced to as little as 25 cents a hundred 
pounds. The producers in the Senator’s 
State get for manufactured milk, ap- 
proximately, the same price received in 
the marketing agreement areas for fluid 
milk. They apparently get less for fluid 
milk over the State as a whole, although 
there are some marketing agreements in 
the Senator’s State, and some in Wis- 
consin as well. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I refuse 
to yield further unless my colleagues 
talk about wool. There has been a dis- 
cussion of butter, sugar, and every other 
product except wool. If the Senator 
from Minnesota will ask a question 
about wool, I shall yield to him. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Perhaps I would 
not have brought up the subject of dairy 
products at this time had it not been 
that many milk producers in Minnesota 
are also wool producers, and we are 
talking about the same people. 

Mr. LANGER. If the distinguished 
Senator has that kind of people in the 
State of Minnesota, I yield to him. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I merely wished to 
say to the Senator from Vermont that if 
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culture had been as firm in connection 
with the milk-marketing orders and the 
criterion which is established for the 
adequacy of supply and fair prices as he 
has been with respect to the price-sup- 
port program for dairy products, pos- 
sibly there would not be the situation 
which is facing us today. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a matter which 
does not relate to wool? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. What the Solicitor 
said is not important. What is impor- 
tant is what the law provides. The law 
is as plain as it could be. The Solicitor 
could not possibly rule in any other 
manner than he did, and the Members of 
the Senate and the House voted for that 
law. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say to the 
Senator from New Mexico that it is per- 
fectly plain that under the law relating 
to the milk marketing orders, a price 
is to be established which will assure 
adequacy of supply. I say the price 
which has been established in many 
milk-marketing areas has brought about 
not only an adequate supply, but an 
oversupply, thereby denying the normal 
dairy producing areas the right to sell 
their products. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, in or- 
der that two Democratic Members of 
the Senate may engage in an argument, 
I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say that it 
is good to be stimulated by such a Re- 
publican as the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I have 
visions that the Congress will, by the 
time of adjournment, have enacted a 
better set of farm laws. But I do not 
believe this can be accomplished through 
considering farm legislation in bits and 
pieces. 

It is next to impossible for the Mem- 
bers of the Senate or House who do not 
serve on Agricultural Committees to be 
familiar with the overall agricultural 
Situation. Therefore, the Agricultural 
Committees, one of which is headed by 
the distinguished Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. AIKEN], not the Senate and House 
floors, are the best places to draft farm 
legislation. 

Floor consideration of agricultural leg- 
islation cannot be complete and well- 
rounded unless all the parts of the whole 
farm and food policies are considered as 
a single piece of legislation. It is only 
in this way that the jigsaw puzzle parts 
of a total farm program can be fitted 
together properly. 

The wool bill is a good example, in my 
opinion, of a “bits and pieces” approach 
to the farm problem. I am in favor of 
the bill, but I feel that we cannot intelli- 
gently debate a program for one com- 
modity without relating it to programs 
relating to other commodities. 

It is for these reasons that I am sup- 
porting a single package“ bill approach 
to farm legislation and not a “bits and 
pieces” approach. 

Wool legislation is needed to protect 
the Nation’s diminishing wool produc- 
tion. The costs or the fixed expenses in- 
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cident to the production of sheep and 
wool have reached such a point that wool 
producers cannot remain in business on a 
profitable basis. There are approxi- 
mately 14,000 sheep and wool producers 
in North Dakota whom neither my col- 
league nor I wish to see go broke. 

I desire to compliment wool growers 
in my State and throughout the Nation 
for their efforts to solve their problems. 
Just as it is impossible for the producers 
of other commodities to solve their price 
and production problems without help 
from the Congress, it is impossible for 
wool growers to solve their problems. 
How could the wool growers solve their 
problems in the face of continuing im- 
ports of wool and increased imports of 
wool textiles at insufficient tariff rates? 
This import competition and the result- 
ant weakening of the wool price structure 
in the domestic market caused a decline 
in sheep production in the United States 
from over 46 million head in 1940 to less 
than 27 million head in 1954. 

Mr. President, I wish to repeat those 
figures: Sheep production in the United 
States has declined from over 46 million 
head in 1940 to less than 27 million head 
in 1954. A continuation of this trend 
could mean disaster for the Nation in 
this era of increased consumption of wool 
and, particularly, as has been stated on 
the floor this afternoon, in the event of 
war. 

As I have indicated, I am supporting 
the wool bill in its present form; but in 
order to make a one-package bill of it, I 
will support amendments as follows: 

First. A farm trading post and inter- 
national food reserve to expand exports 
of abundant farm production. Such 
legislation is needed to relieve famine, 
promote economic development, and 
promote world peace. 

Second. Mandatory supports extended 
at a minimum of 90 percent of parity 
for the basic commodities—wheat, corn, 
cotton, peanuts, rice, tobacco—and 
tung nuts and honey. 

Third. Mandatory supports for oats, 
barley, grain sorghums, cottonseed, soy- 
beans, flaxseed, and other storable com- 
modities—at the feed-value-equivalent 
ratio to corn. 

Fourth. A food allotment program 
designed to provide elder citizens, the 
unemployed, relief recipients, and other 
low-income groups with diets meeting 
minimum nutritional standards. 

Fifth. Mandatory supports at a mini- 
mum of 90 percent of parity for milk and 
butterfat, and beef cattle and calves. 

Sixth. Renewal and extension of the 
agricultural conservation program. 

Seventh. Broadening and expanding 
the agricultural conservation program, 
so as to provide for incentive payments 
to farmers for conservation practices on 
acres diverted from the production of 
crops under acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas. 

Eighth. A loan program for improved 
marketing facilities. 

Ninth. Expansion of marketing agree- 
ments and orders to additional fruits 
and vegetables. 

Tenth. Adequate food and fiber safety 
reserve under the National Stockpiling 
Act. 
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Mr. President, the proposed wool leg- 
islation and the other features of the 
one-package approach are fully justi- 
fied in the general public interest, for 
several reasons: First, to maintain farm 
and ranch income and family farm pur- 
chasing power at not less than a level 
consistent with an expanding and pros- 
perous full employment economy; sec- 
ond, to insure the continued production 
of adequate supplies for consumers, by 
promoting farm abundance, rather than 
scarcity; and, third, to enable farm and 
ranch families to earn a fair share of 
the national income. 

Mr. President, only a few years ago 
we saw Mr. Wallace’s program of 
scarcity, and all of us remember the 
failure it turned out to be. 

Government support programs are 
necessary to attain these ends I have 
just set forth, because without such pro- 
grams, farmers and ranchers must pro- 
duce and sell their commodities at a bar- 
gaining disadvantage with other seg- 
ments of the economy. Farm and ranch 
fixed overhead costs are a high propor- 
tion of the total costs of production; and 
such costs cannot be escaped by cutting 
back production. Moreover, farming is 
made up of many small individual enter- 
prises. Farmers have no effective con- 
trol over the total volumes produced or 
over the sale prices. As a result of these 
factors, farming and ranching consti- 
tute the most precarious segment of the 
economy. 

Mr. President, at this time let me say, 
as chairman of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary, and as a Republican, that 
I am thoroughly disgusted with the fail- 
ure of the administration to enforce 
adequately the antitrust laws. All one 
has to do to realize what is happening is 
to pick up the financial section of any 
newspaper, it matters not which one is 
selected. If we examine the back files 
of the Washington Star, for instance, we 
find that every week more small con- 
cerns are going into bankruptcy than the 
number that went into bankruptcy dur- 
ing the corresponding week a year ago. 
In fact, at this time almost twice as many 
small concerns are going into bank- 
ruptcy, as compared to the number a 
year ago. For example, we find that last 
week approximately 200 firms went into 
bankruptcy, whereas a year ago approx- 
imately 100 firms went into bankruptcy. 
I remember that a few weeks ago there 
were 277 bankruptcies in 1 week, whereas 
the year before there were 173 bank- 
ruptcies in the corresponding week. 

That situation is one reason why the 
administration is being called a big busi- 
nessmen’s administration—because the 
record shows that small concerns are be- 
ing forced out of business, We find that 
a very large concern, such as Lever 
Brothers, for example, is buying up small 
concerns all over the Nation, and is wip- 
ing out competition; and then prices go 
up, not down. The result is that today, 
under this Republican administration— 
and I say this in all seriousness and in 
all good humor, as a Republican—the 
cost of living is higher than it has been 
at any time since 1916. 

Mr. YOUNG rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). Does the Senator 
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from North Dakota yield to his col- 
league? 

Mr. LANGER, I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. I wish to ask my able 
colleague a question: If farm commod- 
ity prices are lowered still more, will not 
the result be—and let me say I think no 
one would argue to the contrary, if the 
fiexible price-support program were per- 
mitted to go into effect—that farmers 
will then be unable to buy very much new 
machinery or very many new automo- 
biles or other industrial goods? Is not 
that what is likely to be the situation 
if farm commodity prices are permitted 
to go even lower than they are now? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes, Mr. President; I 
say to my distinguished colleague that if 
farm commodity prices are allowed to 
go lower than they are at the present 
time, undoubtedly the result will be that 
the farmers will not be able to buy the 
things they have been buying; they will 
not then have the money with which 
to buy many new automobiles or much 
new machinery. That will have a bad 
effect on business throughout the North- 
west, as well as throughout the Nation. 

Mr. YOUNG. I thank my colleague, 
He has clearly set forth the situation. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, the re- 
sult will be just as happened after World 
War I and after World War Il—and I 
am sure my distinguished colleague will 
bear me out on this—that farm com- 
modity prices will go lower and lower. 
After the war, farm commodity prices 
went away down, with the exception of 
the price of cotton, which increased only 
one index point. 

Mr. President, the general welfare of 
the entire Nation requires the carrying 
out of a program of farm commodity 
price supports that will prevent farm 
prices and farm income from falling be- 
low adequate levels. This means a pro- 
gram of price supports for the different 
commodities fitted together in a way that 
makes sense for all of them, provides for 
abundant production and for protec- 
tion of farm-family income, and is ad- 
ministered in the spirit intended by the 
legislation setting up the programs. 

Certainly I do not think there is a Sen- 
ator on this floor who for a moment will 
contend that the administration is carry- 
ing out the agricultural program upon 
which it was elected some 18 months ago. 
As a matter of fact, the contrary is tak- 
ing place. That is one reason for the 
farm revolt all over the United States, 

During past years the mandatory 
price-support levels established by law 
for the so-called basic commodities has 
set the base or standard to which price 
supports for other commodities has been 
hinged. That same condition will, of 
necessity, continue to be true in the ad- 
ministration, whatever price-support 
laws may be enacted for application in 
future years. 

Corn is the major feed grain. The level 
of support for corn normally sets the 
pattern of what the support levels for 
rye, oats, barley, grain sorghum, and 
other secondary feed grains shall be. 

Iam sorry my distinguished colleague 
[Mr. Younc] has momentarily left the 
Chamber, Only a short time ago we dis- 
cussed the question of imports coming 
from Canada. It was shown, for exam- 
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ple, that more than 12 million bushels of 
rye had come into this country from 
Canada. That is one-half of all the rye 
normally produced in the United States. 
We worked on the problem for many 
months, and tried to get the Tariff Com- 
mission to recommend to the President 
the discontinuance of rye imports from 
Canada, but by the time the President 
finally acted millions of bushels had 
come into the United States. Now, with 
the acreage quota on wheat throughout 
Northwest, the price of rye having gone 
down a dollar a bushel, having dropped 
from approximately $1.80 to 80 cents, the 
United States Government will have to 
take the loss, because, of course, the 
farmers are going ahead and making 
loans on rye. 

The prices of these feed grains must 
be kept in a feed-grain equivalent rela- 
tionship with each other or the program 
will develop abnormalities. When sup- 
port prices for the various feed grains 
are deliberately jiggered out of line with 
experimentally determined feed value 
equivalent ratios the programs are made 
to appear unworkable. Any rational ad- 
ministration of the support programs for 
the feed grains will keep each of them 
in line with the legally established and 
mandatory level for corn. Putting corn 
on a double-sliding scale is to put all the 
feed grains on a double-sliding scale. 

Moreover, corn competes for land use 
with soybeans in the main areas of pro- 
duction, and in the minds of many feed- 
ers, corn competes partially with soybean 
meal. Soybeans compete for land use 
with cotton, and cottonseed meal com- 
petes with soybean and linseed meal as 
protein feed supplements as well as di- 
rectly to some extent with the feed 
grains. Flaxseed competes in major pro- 
duction areas for land use with wheat 
and the secondary feed grains. Rational 
administration will keep support levels 
for all these commodities in appropriate 
ratios with each other. Moreover, if 
prices of milk and butterfat, chickens 
and eggs, beef cattle, hogs, sheep, and 
wool are not kept in line with feed and 
protein supplement prices, this again 
causes a distortion of the programs. 

Assuming that the price-support pro- 
gram is to have sympathetic and under- 
Standing administration, the price-sup- 
port level provided by law for the basic 
commodities sets the general level pro- 
vided for all commodities and establishes 
the level below which the Federal Goy- 
ernment is committed to prevent drops 
in farm income. 

Farm-family income dropped by al- 
most 6 percent from 1952 to 1953. If 
further drops are to be prevented, it is 
absolutely necessary that present 90-per- 
cent floors for basics be continued, that 
these floors be made fully effective in 
administration, and that the support 
prices of other commodities be placed at 
commensurate levels according to recog- 
nized scientific feed-egg, feed-milk, and 
feed-value equivalent ratios. 

It cannot be expected that a public 
official who recommends that the man- 
datory level of price supports be lowered 
should be the kind of public official who 
would use his discretionary power in 
normal times to raise the discretionary 
support level above the mandatory mini- 
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mum floor. Therefore, it can be expected 
that whatever floors we write into the 
proposed legislation before us will in all 
probability be the effective support prices 
that are put into operation. 

In my opinion it would be tragic for 
farmers and tragic, indeed, to America 
if this basic floor level were allowed to 
drop below 90 percent of parity prices as 
now calculated. 

The 90 percent of parity supports pro- 
vided to the basic commodities should 
be expanded to cover the secondary feed 
grains, rye, barley, oats, and grain sor- 
ghum, and to the protein supplements, 
cottonseed, flaxseed, and soybeans, with 
the provision that the actual support 
level for these commodities will be es- 
tablished at a point to establish appro- 
priate feed-value-equivalent levels with 
respect to the support price for corn. 

Similar protection should be extended 
to milk and butterfat, beef cattle and 
calves, lambs, chickens and eggs, hogs, 
and other livestock, at levels reflecting 
desirable feed ratios. To establish de- 
sirable feed value equivalent and other 
price-support ratios the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture should be directed to raise the 
support level above the minimum estab- 
lished by law to bring that particular 
commodity into line with the support 
level mandatory support established by 
law for the six basic commodities, 

As every Senator knows, continued 
emphasis is being placed on the need to 
reduce production and the unneeded and 
unmanageable surpluses of farm com- 
modities. When we place these problems 
against the perspective of the highly ex- 
plosive international situation, the en- 
larging drought area, and the thus far 
uncontrollable plant disease, 15-B rust, 
there is some considerable likelihood that 
these so-called burdensome surpluses of 
food and fiber may, as has happened 
several times in the recent past, turn out 
to be among our greatest blessings. 

Only a short time ago, in our life- 
time, in World War I, as my distin- 
guished colleague, who is perhaps as 
good an expert on agriculture as there 
is in the Senate, will remember, repre- 
sentatives of the Government of the 
United States went to the Northwest and 
begged farmers to plow up their pastures. 
The Government urged that parks in the 
cities be plowed up. It urged the plow- 
ing up of railroad rights-of-way, and 
seeding all those areas to wheat. Rights- 
of-way through Wisconsin, North Da- 
kota, Minnesota, and Montana were 
plowed up, and submarginal land was 
plowed up. All this was done in order 
to assure the production of enough wheat 
to feed not only our people but our allies. 

We do not know what is ahead of us. 
If we are to take the word of our dis- 
tinguished Vice President, we know that 
the war situation does not look good. 
It may be that within a short time farm- 
ers will again be called upon to feed not 
only the people of America, but the peo- 
ple of numerous of our allies. 

Certainly no one can say that the 
farmers of the United States have not 
been among the most patriotic people in 
the world. They are perhaps the great- 
est gamblers who ever existed on the 
face of the earth. As my distinguished 
colleague has said time and again on 
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the floor, they suffer from hail, rust, 
drought, and various kinds of crop dis- 
eases, and yet they continue to take 
chances. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. YOUNG. The Senator will recall 
that shortly after World War II there 
was a worldwide shortage of wheat. 
Argentina was selling wheat at $5 and $6 
a bushel. We virtually placed a ceiling 
on our wheat prices, and sold it to the 
needy countries of the world at a price 
a little more than $3 a bushel. We went 
to the extent, finally, of preventing a 
further increase in prices in this coun- 
try by adopting an amendment to an 
appropriation bill making it impossible 
to export wheat after the minimum car- 
ryover of 150 million bushels had been 
reached. That virtually placed a ceil- 
ing on our wheat prices. Throughout 
all wartime periods the Government has 
urged an increase in wheat and most 
other farm production. As late as last 
year, 1953, the Secretary of Agriculture 
asked farmers to increase corn produc- 
tion. 

Mr. LANGER. What my distinguished 
colleague says is absolutely correct. I 
agree with him. As chairman of the 
International Wheat Agreement Com- 
mittee, I know that the United States 
has been the most patriotic of the coun- 
tries in the world in trying to get all 
the nations together so that there would 
be no worldwide increase in prices after 
the war. 

There are several million families in 
our country whose incomes are inade- 
quate to provide them with the amount 
of protective foods a sound minimum 
diet would prescribe. Farmers can, and 
they have, produced the food that is 
needed, but farmers by themselves can- 
not supply this food at prices these low- 
income families can pay. Farmers’ costs 
are very high and rigid, therefore, the 
price for raw farm products must be 
comparably high and comparably rigid 
or farmers will quickly lose their ability 
to produce at all. There are 161 mil- 
lion people in our country and that 
number increases annually about 2,600,- 
000. I pray we may never see the day, 
because of unwise production restrictions 
or because of a deliberately planned un- 
wise ratio of price assurance to the high 
rigid costs which farmers have to meet, 
when we will face actual and serious 
food deficits. All of the countries of 
Asia and most of the countries of Europe 
have had as their principal problem for 
many years, some of them for many 
generations, too little food to maintain 
the health of their people. 

There is no such thing as having ex- 
actly enough food. Let us remember 
always that the other side of food sur- 
plus is an actual shortage of food. 

The record shows that farmers can- 
not produce with high rigid costs and 
sell at prices low enough to make but- 
ter, milk, and cheese available in the 
income areas where serious undercon- 
sumption and malnutrition really exist 
and, finally, it must be completely clear 
that we do not have overproduction of 
dairy products, but that in reality we 
have underconsumption, by reason of 
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consumer income deficiency, below the 
minimum standards for dietary ade- 
quacy in an amount that equals 20 to 
25 percent of our total 1953 milk pro- 
duction. 

The argument that we have overpro- 
duced and that the sliding scale of price 
supports to farmers can and will resolve 
the problem has no statistical or his- 
torical evidence to support it. 

We must accept as sound public policy 
the establishment of a domestic food 
allotment program, the purpose and ob- 
jective of which must be to make avail- 
able the health protective foods in this 
entire area of underconsumption which 
relates to inadequate income. 

These protective foods must be made 
available in sufficient amounts to meet, 
at all income levels, sound minimum 
dietary standards, 

When this is done, we shall need ex- 
pansion of the entire dairy industry by 
about 20 to 25 percent over 1953 pro- 
duction. An expanding dairy herd will 
provide sound need for use of diverted 
wheat and cotton areas in production of 
more oats, barley, and grain sorghums. 
An expanding dairy herd will also need 
expansion of the high protein food sup- 
plements—linseed meal, soybean meal, 
and cotton and seed meal. On this 
foundation, we can extend the manda- 
tory minimum price supports at not less 
than 90 percent of parity on the basic 
commodities, on dairy products and 
mandatory feed value equivalent price 
supports on the competitive and supple- 
mental feeds. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that I have 
welcomed this opportunity to hear the 
explanation of the senior Senator from 
Vermont. I hope that the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, of which he 
is chairman, will take action promptly. 
To wait a month or 6 weeks, as he has 
suggested, will mean that the matter will 
drag on and on. I agree with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota, 
that the time to take action is now, and 
that the sooner we take it, the better it 
will be for all concerned. 

If we drag along for 6 or 7 or 8 weeks, 
what is apt to happen is that we may 
pass a measure in the Senate, it will go 
to the House, and in the House no action 
may be taken on it, with the result that 
when the time for adjournment comes 
the farmers will not have received the 
kind of protection to which they are 
entitled at this time. 

I compliment both Senators from 
Minnesota and my colleague from the 
State of North Dakota for the active fight 
they are waging in behalf of the dairy 
industry. My mail—and I am sure the 
same thing is true in the case of the 
three Senators I have mentioned—is 
clogged with letters from the producers 
of milk and butter and butterfat, who 
are entirely dissatisfied with the price 
situation. In their letters they ask, 
“Why do you not do something about 
it?” They do not look to the admin- 
istration as a whole. They look to the 
Senators from their States. They want 
to know why the Senators are not doing 
something about it. 

Therefore I hope that we may have 
prompt action, as is advocated by the 
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distinguished senior Senator from Min- 
nesota, and that, instead of waiting for 
6 weeks, as suggested by my distinguished 
friend from Vermont, we may get the 
overall agricultural bill before the Sen- 
ate within 2 or 3 weeks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER] on behalf of him- 
self and other Senators. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
shall not take a great deal of time on 
this subject, but I do wish to say that 
it is not a subject on which there ought 
to be an active division on a party basis. 

I am very happy that this bill has 
been presented. The suggestion has been 
made that the bill represents a wholly 
new departure, or something different 
from what we have talked about in the 
past in connection with this subject. 

As a matter of fact, when the repre- 
sentative of the National Wool Growers 
Association, Mr. J. M. Jones, came before 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, I asked him this question, which 
is found at page 47 of the hearings: 

Senator ANDERSON. While there are sub- 
stantial differences between this program 
and 2033, were the fundamental purposes 
similar, Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Senator ANDERSON. Very much alike, were 
they not? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. It provided for sup- 
port payments and also for the use of the 
duties to make those payments. 


Mr. President, the only point I wish 
to make is that a Democratic adminis- 
tration, after carefully studying the wool 
situation, in cooperation with every 
agency that dealt with the wool busi- 
ness, came to the conclusion that the 
way to best serve the wool program was 
to make use of the remaining 70 percent 
of the duties on wool, so that a distri- 
bution on a payment basis could be made 
to the wool producers of this Nation, 
and thereby make sure that we would 
continue the production of wool in this 
country. 

Strangely, 8 years later, a new admin- 
istration does the same thing. It studies 
the problem again. It tries to find out 
what can be done for the wool industry. 
It comes to the same conclusion which 
had been reached previously by the wool 
industry, and the new administration 
says, although not in identical language, 
that the way to solve the problem is to 
take the 70 percent remaining from the 
duties on wool and to use it for the bene- 
fit of the wool growers. 

Why 70 percent? It is because 100 
percent of all the wool duties are not 
available. That is because for a long 
time, under section 32, we have been 
taking out 30 percent of the duties and 
making that sum available across the 
board to the whole program of agricul- 
tural requirements. For example, we 
have taken cotton and have tried to 
make it into writing paper. That has 
been paid for by section 32 funds. 

We have taken various agricultural 
products and tried to find new and ex- 
panded uses for them. The Agriculture 
Department has done that under section 
32. That section represents 30 percent 
of agricultural duties, and, more par- 
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ticularly, 30 percent of the duty on wool, 
which is one of the few agricultural com- 
modities imported in very substantial 
amount. Sometimes $100 million has 
been taken from the wool duties and 
made available to the Treasury and to 
programs seeking new uses for all sorts 
of fibers and food products. It seems to 
me that while it has been contributing 
30 or 40 or 50 million dollars in general 
tariffs all these years, wool is entitled 
to more consideration. 

Why did we come to a decision in 1946 
to use the other 70 percent of the duty? 
I almost said, Why did that come about 
now, under President Eisenhower's rec- 
ommendation?” I cannot explain the 
reason why he came to that conclusion, 
because I was not present when the dis- 
cussions took place, but I know the rea- 
son why we came to it in 1946. It was be- 
cause the State Department, having 
carefully surveyed the situation around 
the world and knowing the reliance we 
were placing on our production, said, 
“We do not want to see a larger duty 
placed upon wool. We do not want the 
price of wool raised several cents a pound 
in order to protect the industry, because 
that would place an undue burden upon 
the entire public. They would have to 
pay the increased price on wool which 
comes from other countries.” That 
makes an unpleasant situation. They 
said it would be much easier to come to 
a decision to use the tariffs we now have 
instead of doing anything else. 

What was the situation which brought 
us to thatconclusion? It was that every 
time we got into a war or a threat of war, 
we had to make up immediately large 
quantities of uniforms, great quantities 
of materials for sleeping bags, tents, and 
things of that nature, which required 
wool. Every time the Army moved into 
a new endeavor, it bought all the wool 
in the world market, and the prices 
would skyrocket. We decided it would 
be better to have a substantial wool in- 
dustry and a large amount of wool on 
hand, and take a chance that the supply 
would be sufficient, and the Army could 
recognize that there was sufficient com- 
ing along each year. 

In 1942, as of January 1, there were 
56 million head of stock sheep on farms. 
In 1943 there were 55 million. In 1944 
there were 50 million. In 1945 there 
were 56 million. In 1946 the number 
dropped to 24 million. In 1951 there 
were 36 million. Why did that increase 
come about? Because we had a man- 
power problem. Young men were being 
drafted into the services and the Gov- 
ernment went to the extreme step of im- 
porting sheep herders, Basques, and 
herders from other parts of the world, 
to take care of our situation and to at- 
tempt to preserve the small number of 
herds we had. We reached only 30 mil- 
lion by the end of 1949, but something 
strange was going on. Prices had started 
improving as soon as price controls went 
off. The price of wool received by pro- 
ducers was 40.1 cents in 1942. It rose 
to 42 cents by the end of 1947. The 
sheep population was dropping very rap- 
idly because of price controls. In fact, 
during that entire period the wool pro- 
ducers used to say—and I think it is 
true today—that only the man who could 
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fence his range and not have to employ 
someone to take care of his sheep, could 
make money, but the man who had to 
employ sheepherders, who had his flocks 
scattered over a thousand hills, was in 
bad shape financially. 

So, Mr. President, the number of sheep 
went sharply down. In 1950 we had 
trouble in Korea, and the Army began 
to reach out for supplies. We saw the 
price of wool jump to 62 cents in 1951. 
Then the price jumped to 97 cents the 
next year. When the price of wool got 
to 97 cents, something happened. The 
trend reversed itself. Wool producers 
who otherwise had not been able to take 
care of their flocks suddenly found they 
could take care of them, and the sheep 
population increased to 32 million the 
next year. But that was very short- 
lived. As soon as we had gathered up 
all the wool in Australia and New Zea- 
land and all which might be in ware- 
houses, we satisfied our requirements 
and the Army had what it needed. It 
did not need to contract for anymore, 
and the price dropped to 54 cents. The 
numbers of sheep also began to drop, 
until in January 1954 the sheep num- 
bers were 30,902,000. 

The able Senator from North Da- 
kota raised a question about making 
sure when we get up to 300 million 
pounds a year to continue the 90-percent 
supports. I would not object to that, 
but I do not expect to live that long. 
I do not expect that many of those in 
this Chamber today will live that long, 
because I do not think we will get to 
300 million pounds as rapidly as some 
persons may think. Why? Because the 
production of shorn wool—not pulled 
wool, because I do not think that should 
be considered, perhaps—was 388 million 
pounds in 1942. It dropped down rap- 
idly, below 300 million pounds, in 1945; 
to 281 million pounds in 1946; to 232 mil- 
lion pounds in 1948; to 213 million 
pounds in 1949. 

Then there was a price increase 
brought on by the Korean trouble, and 
now the quantity has gone to 230 mil- 
lion pounds. It is a long way back to 
300 million pounds. 

The Agricultural Act of 1948 or 1949— 
certainly it is in the Agricultural Act of 
1949, and I believe it was in the act of 
1948—set as a national goal 360 million 
pounds of wool a year. Why does the 
proposed legislation reduce it to 300 mil- 
lion pounds? If the Secretary of Agri- 
culture should support the price of wool 
ata figure sufficiently high to bring about 
an annual production of 360 million 
pounds, I do not know what figure he 
could fix. It would have to be a dollar 
a pound if he hoped to attain that goal 
quickly. Our committee tried to provide 
a reasonable figure. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have discussed the pro- 
posal of the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Young] with a number of Senators. 
As I understand it, his proposal is that 
when the goal of 300 million pounds of 
shorn wool has been achieved, we revert 
to the provision of the 1949 act, which 
has as its goal 360 million pounds. That 
is what I understand the proposal to be. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. As I heard his sug- 
gestion I thought probably the Senator 
from North Dakota had proposed just 
what the Senator from Vermont has out- 
lined, and he would use a support price of 
90 percent and not use a share of the 
customs duties. 

Mr. AIKEN. He would go back to the 
old law until the goal of 360 million 
pounds was reached, and then the sup- 
port would drop back to a minimum of 
60 percent of parity. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont 
that I would have no objection to an 
amendment of that nature, because what 
might happen 20 or 25 years from now 
cannot be of much concern to me. 

Mr. AIKEN. I raised the point at this 
time because I desired to get the opinion 
of the Senator from New Mexico on the 
proposal of the Senator from North Da- 
kota. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I felt quite sympa- 
thetic toward the proposal of the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota when he made 
it, because no one had intended by the 
proposed legislation to stop the old pro- 
vision from being operative after a pro- 
duction of 300 million pounds had been 
reached. 

It seems to me that the wool indus- 
try, the sheep industry, those who pro- 
duce the wool for the Nation, would be 
happy if the program worked out so 
well that 300 million pounds were pro- 
duced. I think they would trust the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
to do what was wise and expedient if 
and when that goal was reached. In 
the meantime, I would be more than 
happy to agree with the Senator from 
North Dakota to include in the bill some 
kind of assurance that if the production 
of 300 million pounds should be reached, 
we could then proceed to a still higher 
goal; and if that goal should be attained, 
we should not become too distressed 
about it. 

It is not simply the price that can 
remedy the situation. A 90-percent 
guarantee on wool does what I have been 
mentioning here. Ninety percent has 
been available all this time. Ninety per- 
cent has been available to the wool pro- 
ducer every day since the 1942 law was 
enacted. But the sheep numbers have 
gone down from 56 million to 30 million; 
therefore, it is not likely that 90 percent 
will do the job. I say, as I have said 
many times before, that parity is not 
the only yardstick we can have. It may 
be a desirable yardstick, but it is not the 
most satisfactory yardstick, when it is 
realized that 90 percent of parity on wool 
will allow sheep numbers to be cut almost 
in half in a period of 15 years. Ninety 
percent of parity on eggs results in more 
eggs than any storehouse in the world 
can handle. Ninety percent on other 
products may not provide a sufficient 
quantity of foodstuffs. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico could present 
figures which would indicate the amount 
that would be necessary normally to 
reach the production goal which is now 
being talked about. 
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As the Senator from New Mexico 
knows, and as has been admitted by the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont, 
the Secretary of Agriculture is permit- 
ted to consult the producers of wool in 
order to determine how much wool will 
be required and what payment per pound 
will be required to produce 300 million 
pounds. There is no limitation as to 
whether there shall be 100 percent of 
parity or 120 percent of parity. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I recognize that. 
I may say to my able friend from 
Louisiana, that I raised that very ques- 
tion in the committee. I worried about 
it for a while, then I realized that about 
225 million pounds of wool are now being 
produced. We might hope to have $45 
million from customs duties. If one fig- 
ure is divided into the other, the result 
is a payment of 20 cents a pound, which 
would be in the nature of an incentive 
payment or production payment. That 
amount, if added to 40 or 45 cents, would 
give a price of 60 or 65 cents, which 
ought to be sufficient to be an incentive. 
If it does not develop into an incen- 
tive, then the wool growers will have 
calculated incorrectly. If those of us 
who have backed this legislation for 
many years have made a mistake, all I 
can say is that the people who are fa- 
miliar with the situation have believed 
the bill will result in an increase in sheep 
numbers and an increase in the produc- 
tion of wool. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
from New Mexico believe there should 
be a limitation of not more than 100 
percent of parity? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. I started with 
the thought that there should be a limi- 
tation somewhere. First, I thought the 
limitation should be to 100 percent or 
110 percent. But I now believe that the 
incentive program, left completely alone, 
will best serve the wool industry of the 
Nation. I say that because at one time 
there was a great need of linseed oil. 
The linoleum factories in the State of 
Pennsylvania did a good job in coming 
to Washington, day by day, and present- 
ing to the Secretary of Agriculture the 
fact that it would be necessary for them 
to close their factories if they could not 
obtain linseed oil. The building indus- 
try throughout the United States was 
pointing out that there was a shortage 
of linseed oil. 

If we had said then that a support 
price of 100 percent would be put on 
flax, that would have thrown flax out of 
line with all other commodities. It was 
said that we must not raise the support 
price above 90 percent, but it was raised 
to 150 percent, because a large amount 
of flax was needed in a short time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But, as I remem- 
ber, the price was a unit price of so 
much a bushel. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It was, I think, $6 
a bushel. It may have been $5.20, or 
something like that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But in this case, 
the only limitation in the bill is the 
amount of money which 70 percent of 
the tariff will produce. 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; there is an- 
other limitation, namely, the judgment 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. He is 
allowed to use his discretion as to how 
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much is needed for the incentive pay- 
ments. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But the Secretary 
must consult with the producers, and if 
the producers are going to agree with 
him, then the Secretary would be in- 
clined to follow the recommendations 
of the producers. 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; he does not 
have to agree with them. He has to con- 
sult with them, but he is not required 
to take their advice, because the pro- 
ducers might tell him to set a price of 
a dollar a pound. The greatest disserv- 
ice he could do to the American people 
would be to set a price of a dollar a 
pound, or any such level as that. 

He has to remember, when wool is sold 
in the United States, even though it is 
produced in Australia or New Zealand, 
that the man who imports the wool into 
the United States from Australia or New 
Zealand, watches the American wool 
market. If the price of American wool 
is set too high, those countries will con- 
tinue to be paid more than they should 
be paid. I think the Secretary is re- 
quired to be careful. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator has in- 
dicated a figure of $45 million which 
might be collected from a tariff on wool 
importations. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is 70 percent 
of the annual payment of duties. It 
may be $30 million or 840 million in 
various years. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Assume that the 
Secretary of Agriculture should decide, 
in order to reach the goal, that the entire 
amount should be used in order to make 
payments to wool growers. Has the Sen- 
ator any idea of what the price of wool 
would be a pound, and how much of the 
price would be at parity? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I can only speculate 
now, because this is purely in the field 
of speculation. I know of no one who 
can say what the world price of wool 
would be, if we did not have a support 
price of 90 percent in the United States. 
I think the world price of wool, if the 
domestic price in the United States was 
allowed to meet it, would be somewhere 
in the neighborhood of from 40 to 45 
cents. I admit that that is purely a 
guess. A year or so from now, if the bill 
becomes law, I might find that I made a 
very poor guess or a very good one. I 
should think it would be somewhere 
around 40 or 45 cents. Then there would 
be available the first year 20 cents, at 
the outside. We can pay the 20 cents 
and not disturb the world market, and 
not have one person in the United States 
pay a penny more for a woolen garment, 
and I think the whole program would 
be of benefit. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Assuming the figures 
to be correct, the payment to the grower 
would be 65 cents, or whatever it might 
be. What percentage of the parity would 
that be? Has the Senator from New 
Mexico that information? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I had it in the 
hearings. I computed it one day. I 
think some of it would be at 110 per- 
cent. It might run to more than that. 
I would not wish to be bound by that 
figure. Perhaps it would run to 120 
percent, 
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Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the incentive price 
were fixed at 62 cents a pound, I believe 
the figure would be 104 or 105 percent. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If the Senator 
from Vermont will permit me to say so, 
I used the figure of 65 cents in the com- 
mittee. I said I thought it would be 
about 110 percent of parity. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico has the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In connection with 
the most interesting colloquy between 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico and the Senators from Louisi- 
ana and Vermont, I wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that it seems to me that 
the discretion of the Secretary is quite 
limited and is not, by any manner or 
means arbitrary, because the price which 
he shall determine, after consultation 
with producer representatives, is a price 
“necessary in order to encourage an an- 
nual production consistent with the de- 
clared policy of this act.” 

The declared policy of this act, as 
stated in section 2 of the bill, ties in 
the wool program with the world market 
and the nondisturbance of foreign trade. 
I read that provision of the bill: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
Congress, as a measure of national security 
and in promotion of the general economic 
welfare to encourage the annual domestic 
production of approximately 300 million 
pounds of shorn wool, grease basis, at prices 
fair to both producers and consumers in a 
manner which will have the least adverse 
effects upon foreign trade. 


So it seems to me the Secretary is not 
limited to arbitrary and excessive fig- 
ures, but that he will have to determine 
what the price will have to be in order 
to effectuate the policy of Congress. Is 
the Senator from New Mexico in accord 
with that statement? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am, and I thank 
the Senator from Florida very much for 
his contribution, which was what I was 
trying to convey when I said that the 
Secretary, having consulted with the 
producer groups, would not take what 
the producer groups suggested to him as 
the price. They might have suggested 
a high figure which he may have thought 
unwise. They might suggest a low figure 
which he thought would not get the job 
done. It would be his responsibility, un- 
der the act, to get the job done and done 
promptly. 

What I have to say on the wool bill it- 
self is that I think it is extremely good 
legislation. Rarely in the case of agri- 
cultural policies do advocates have a 
chance to come before the Congress and 
say, This is the type of bill which, hav- 
ing been carefully studied by a previous 
administration, a Democratic adminis- 
tration, was the one means by which 
that administration thought a good job 
which could be done for the Nation, and 
then in a subsequent year, even though 
such legislation was not enacted at that 
time, the President of the United States 
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in a message on farm matters, could say 
to the Congress this is what should be 
done regarding wool.” 

This wool bill I find is very much the 
same as one which was presented during 
a Democratic administration. I think it 
is a fortunate circumstance that the 
two political parties agree, and that a 
very good bill can result therefrom. 

We come now to a discussion of ad- 
ditional products which may be added to 
the bill to by way of amendment. I hope 
the Senate will support those who are 
trying their best to help the wool situa- 
tion and not try to burden this bill with 
other problems which are troublesome 
and difficult but which, nonetheless, can 
be taken care of by general farm legis- 
lation which will be presented by the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

First of all, I think it is important 
that whatever is done in the way of 
writing agricultural legislation should 
be done inside the committee and then 
brought to the floor of the Senate. If 
then there are amendments to what has 
been done on general price legislation, 
that may be all right; but, just as in the 
field of foreign relations, finance, and 
appropriations, it does not seem to me 
that we do well when we seek a one- 
package bill for all commodities when 
there is a specific proposal before the 
Senate and when the general subject of 
price legislation is before the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry imme- 
diately and is to be handled soon. 

I am looking at Public Law 360, of 
the 80th Congress, which was an act to 
provide for the production of wool, and 
for other purposes. It has from 12 to 15 
lines init. It merely affirms the support 
on wool; it does not refer to any other 
matter. It was approved August 5, 
1947. 

I think Congress does much better 
when it confines legislation to specific 
subjects when there is an unusual agri- 
cultural product involved. I supported 
that position when the Sugar Act was 
considered, because, as the Senator from 
Florida and the Senator from Vermont 
have pointed out, wool and sugar are 
two subjects which always seem to re- 
quire specialized, particular legislation, 
and such legislation is handled better 
when it is not involved with other legis- 
lation. 

However, Congress did not stop there. 

I have before me a few minor laws which 
have been passed by Congress. When 
these laws were being considered, Mem- 
bers of Congress representing wool pro- 
ducers did not say, “If you do not pass 
the wool bill, we will not help you enact 
this legislation.” 
In the 81st Congress there was legis- 
lation enacted which had to do with 
helping tobacco growers in the State of 
Maryland who needed some relief. The 
final bill was approved on June 10, 1949, 
The tobacco growers of Maryland had a 
problem which needed alleviation. No 
Members of Congress said to the people 
sponsoring that legislation, “This is a 
good chance to tack onto the bill every- 
thing that we want to get enacted.” No; 
Members of Congress realized that those 
people were in trouble, and we tried to 
help them, 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to point 
out for the Record that, as the Senator 
from New Mexico knows, only yesterday 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry ordered reported favorably 
a bill introduced by the Senator from 
Kentucky and the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. HENNI NOS] relating to penalties for 
tobacco under the tobacco program. To 
the best of my recollection, there was 
no insistence that legislation pertaining 
to that problem be incorporated in a one- 
package bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I was going to 
comment on that phase a little later, but 
I am happy to do it now. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON, I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator will re- 
call—and I hope he intends to mention 
the fact—that earlier in this session a 
bill of very vital importance to the cot- 
tongrowers of his State, my State, and 
all the cotton-producing States, was 
passed. I see the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON] is 
here, and his State was likewise vitally 
affected by that legislation. The Sen- 
ate was kind enough to consider the bill 
without tying up the bill with extraneous 
matters. One or two outside commodi- 
ties were allowed to be included, which 
were not controversial. One related to 
durum wheat. The sponsors of the leg- 
islation asked for and were accorded the 
privilege of presenting that highly con- 
troversial proposed legislation by itself. 
and not have it tied in with other con- 
troversies. 

Despite the fact that Iam a joint ven- 
turer in introducing proposed legislation 
affecting production of cane sugar on the 
continent, which legislation I should 
like to see enacted, and despite the fact 
that I am interested in having enacted 
legislation affecting tung oil, I should 
like to show the same kind of courtesy 
which the Members from the wool-pro- 
ducing areas showed to those of us com- 
ing from cotton-producing States, and 
we will not do that if we insist on trying 
to add such amendments to the pending 
bill. I think the subject of wool pro- 
duction is big enough and important 
enough to the United States to consider 
it on its own merits. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Florida. I could not possibly 
agree more with him than I do. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to 
the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, I 
agree with what the Senator from Flor- 
ida has said, but time is going by. The 
session will not last many more months. 
A great many of us in the cotton-grow- 
ing sections, and some from the wheat- 
growing sections and the corn-producing 
sections, are not pleased with legisla- 
tion which is now on the statute books 
and which will go into effect January 1 
of next year. If remedial legislation is 
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not enacted in this session of Congress, 
we are very much afraid that nothing 
will be done. 

Does the Senator from New Mexico 
think there will be reported from the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
legislation of a permanent nature giving 
to farmers who produce basic commodi- 
ties 90 percent of parity? 

Mr. ANDERSON. As the author of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, which I 
hope will not be greatly changed, I can- 
not become too enthusiastic about its 
being challenged by some Members of 
Congress. 

In 1948 the very distinguished Sen- 
ator from Vermont was responsible for 
having passed the Agricultural Act of 
1948. I did not try, when I was seek- 
ing to assist in getting action regarding 
agricultural legislation, to tear his bill 
to pieces. There were many things 
which could have been attempted. We 
tried to pass agricultural legislation on 
which there might be agreement. I hon- 
estly believe, that if it is desired to pass 
the wool bill, and take up agricultural 
legislation in the same orderly fashion 
as has been done year after year, the 
Senate would come closer to enacting 
such general legislation if the Senate 
considers now a separate wool bill. 

To load down the pending wool bill 
with extraneous amendments would tear 
the farm bloc to pieces and would tend 
to precipitate more civil war, so to speak, 
on the question of agricultural legisla- 
tion than anything else I know of would 
do. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, along the same line, let 
me say I know I do not wish to tear 
the wool growers to pieces; neither do 
I wish to do anything else to harm them. 
But at the same time I think I would 
be derelict in the performance of my 
duty if at the same time I did not do 
everything I could to look after the in- 
terests of the cotton producers of the 
South. 

It seems to me that the only way by 
which we can obtain assurance that pro- 
posed legislation adequate to safeguard 
the interests of the cotton producers of 
the South will be on the floor of the 
Senate at this session, and will be voted 
on by the Senate, will be to add such 
an amendment to the pending bill. If 
that is the case, then, of course, that 
will be the only way for us to obtain a 
vote on that issue. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to say to my good friend, the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, that I really 
believe there is no question in the world 
but that there will be an opportunity to 
vote in an orderly fashion on proposed 
agricultural legislation. I have seen 
nothing in the conduct of the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry or in the con- 
duct of those who are concerned with 
the leadership of the Senate to persuade 
me that they will not bring up such a 
bill in proper fashion. I think they will, 
and I am perfectly willing to wait to 
see whether the situation will work out 
in that way. 

I know very well the careful attention 
the Senator from South Carolina gives 
to the interests of the people of his State, 
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I not only have experienced that since 


I have been a Member of the Senate, 
but I also experienced it before I came 
to the Senate. I know he is active in 
protecting the welfare of the people of 
South Carolina. 

However, it seems to me we should 
give a chance to those who have waited 
patiently for a bill that will save the 
wool industry before it goes to pieces. I 
believe the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
will be able to give us assurance as to 
whether we shall have such an oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is what I want. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from New Mexico will yield 
to me—— 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Let me say that next 
week I expect to have an executive ses- 
sion of the committee, at which time the 
committee will work diligently and stead- 
fastly on a farm program, and will con- 
tinue to do so until the majority of the 
committee decide what kind of farm 
program they wish to have placed before 
the Senate. 

Furthermore, I desire to assure the 
Senator from South Carolina that if he 
will help us report a bill embodying the 
recommendations of President Eisen- 
hower, the Senator from South Carolina 
then will be able to go home and assure 
the cotton growers, the rice growers, and 
the tobacco growers of his State that 
they will secure 90 percent price support 
for their products for next year and for 
every year thereafter that they keep sup- 
plies in line with the demand, because 
the President’s program will guarantee 
the cotton growers, the rice growers, and 
the tobacco growers full 90 percent price 
supports for the crop year 1955. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, in reply, let me say that 
if the cotton growers of South Carolina 
were given an opportunity to choose be- 
tween the Eisenhower agricultural pro- 
gram and the 90 percent of parity plan, 
they would vote for and would choose the 
90 percent of parity plan; in fact, they 
would prefer more than 90 percent of 
parity. In South Carolina they voted by 
a 98-percent margin for tobacco sup- 
ports, and to have 90 percent of parity 
apply for 3 years, instead of 1 year. I 
believe that is still the sentiment of the 
cotton producers of South Carolina. 

I do not favor the Eisenhower 
plan; no. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from South 
Carolina is in favor of 90-percent sup- 
port for cotton, rice, and tobacco. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
favor full parity, without any if’s, and's, 
or but’s, for the producers of cotton, rice, 
and tobacco. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, let 
me say to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina that when the committee meets, as 
the chairman of the committee has said, 
I believe it will try very hard and very 
earnestly to report proposed legislation 
on the agricultural program. 

When the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDERI was chairman 
of the committee, I know that sometimes 
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the committee may have reported pro- 
posed legislation that he did not favor. 
Yet, as chairman of the committee, he 
always reported the bills promptly to the 
Senate, as did the preceding chairman of 
the committee, former Senator Thomas, 
of Oklahoma. 

I say to the Senator from Vermont that 
when the committee holds a hearing on 
the agricultural program and when the 
committee has an opportunity to vote 
on the agricultural program bill, al- 
though no doubt some members of the 
committee will vote one way and some 
will vote another way on that measure, 
yet I am sure a bill on that subject will 
be reported to the Senate, even if it is 
not the bill the Senator from Vermont 
favors or the bill I favor. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I agree 
that the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry will report to 
the Senate whatever bill the majority of 
the committee wish to have reported. 
There will be no disposition whatsoever 
to delay such a bill merely because it does 
not happen to meet in all respects the 
preferences of the Senator from Ver- 
mont, who happens to be chairman of 
the committee at this session of Congress. 

If the Senator from South Carolina 
wishes to delete the name “Eisenhower” 
wherever it may appear in the bill—al- 
though I do not believe the name Eisen- 
hower” actually appears in it—that will 
be satisfactory to me, for I do not think 
the people of South Carolina care 
whether they get 90 percent of parity 
under an Eisenhower program or under 
a Brannan program or under a Johnston 
program; I do not think the name at- 
tached to the program makes any differ- 
ence to them. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, it is not at all a ques- 
tion of whether the name “Eisenhower” 
is used in connection with the program, 
The question is what program the ad- 
ministration is advocating. 

I am in favor of 90 percent of parity, 
without any ifs, ands, or buts about it. 
I favor 90 percent of parity, straight 
out. I believe that is what the farmers 
of South Carolina want. If we have 90 
percent of parity, they will be pleased, 

Of course, I realize that in the commit- 
tee I may not be able to obtain all I 
want. However, if the bill is reported by 
the committee to the Senate, then dur- 
ing the debate on the floor, the Senate 
will be able to work on the bill, and I 
believe the Senate will vote along the 
lines in which I also believe. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, let 
me say that I was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry in 
1949, when a controversial program was 
presented by the then Secretary of Agri- 
culture. It is no secret that I did not 
subscribe to that program. I think the 
only person who really wanted to vote 
for that bill, as it had been written, was 
the chairman of the committee himself, 
former Senator Thomas of Oklahoma, 
However, Senator Thomas of Oklahoma 
did not try to keep the committee from 
reporting the bill. Neither will the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] attempt to do so. 

I am only trying to suggest that I 
believe we should leave the wool bill 
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alone, and should not try to settle all 
agricultural questions in connection with 
our action on the wool bill. I believe 
that in the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry we should consider the pro- 
gram the President has suggested to 
Congress. If the majority of the com- 
mittee vote to throw that program out 
the window, and, instead, vote for con- 
tinuing a straight 90 percent of parity, 
that will be their privilege. In any event, 
the committee will give the Senate an 
opportunity to vote on the question, and 
that is what I believe the chairman of 
the committee should do and will do. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from New Mexico will yield fur- 
ther to me—— 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. In support of my state- 
ment that the administration is not try- 
ing in any way to cut support for cot- 
ton production, I wish to point out that 
in his testimony this morning on Sen- 
ate bill 3052, the bill now before the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
the Secretary of Agriculture testified 
that the cotton growers would be as- 
sured that the minimum support and 
the maximum support will be the same 
for cotton, not only for the crop year 
1955-56, but also for the crop year 
1956-57; the cotton growers will be as- 
sured 90 percent support for the next 
2 years, regardless of whether Congress 
sets aside 3 million or 4 million bales. 
The President has recommended a set- 
aside of from 3 to 4 million bales. 

However, in any case, for the next 2 
years the cottongrowers will be assured 
support for cotton at 90 percent of par- 
ity, under the President’s program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, if 
that be true, what is the objection to 
including such a provision as an amend- 
ment to the pending wool bill? After 
all, 90 percent of parity is what we want. 

Mr. AIKEN. The objection to includ- 
ing such a provision as an amendment 
to the pending wool bill is that in con- 
nection with such an amendment it is 
proposed to include support provisions 
for other commodities as well. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, at 
this point let me say that on the very 
day when the President's agricultural 
message was submitted to Congress, I 
wrote in longhand, on my copy of the 
message, “Storehouses are the price-con- 
trol part of the price-fixing idea.” In 
other words, I meant that I did not like 
the idea of set-asides. People talk about 
price fixing, but should not forget the 
danger of price fixing. In short, if we 
continue to have 90-percent price sup- 
ports, without adequate limitations on 
acreage, we then write an absolute guar- 
anty that market prices will never exceed 
90-percent price supports. By that pro- 
gram, we fix all agricultural prices. That 
sort of program means fixing prices. We 
hear talk about flexing prices. We can 
fiex them and we can fix them. If we 
have 9,600,000 bales of cotton on hand, 
we have fixed the price of cotton. The 
price is the level of the Government loan. 
When we have 890,000,000 bushels of 
wheat as a carryover as of July 1, we 
have fixed the price of wheat, so far as 
the support level is concerned. We have 
dumped 800 million bushels or more of 
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wheat into granaries to hang over the 
market and destroy the cash price of 
wheat, so that it becomes 75, 76, 77, or 78 
percent of parity. 

The fact that the price of corn is 76 
percent of parity, even though it is guar- 
anteed to be 90 percent, shows what can 
happen when we have too large a store- 
house. That is why this morning I sug- 
gested to the Secretary of Agriculture 
that I hoped he would have a program 
to move these commodities. I said that 
if he did provide for selling the set- 
asides I would propose language to make 
it absolutely mandatory to move the set- 
asides out of the country and off the 
market, so that they would not hang 
over the farmer’s market. But that has 
no connection whatever with the wool 
bill. I believe that the wool producers 
are entitled to have their bill enacted, 
without any interference whatsoever. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico permit me to 
ask a question of the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
permission to yield to the Senator from 
New York for the purpose of interrogat- 
ing the chairman of the committee, with- 
out losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, permission is granted. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
has referred to 90 percent of parity. 
May I ask what the plans are with re- 
spect to dairy products? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, in the 
opinion of the chairman of the commit- 
tee we need a little time to find out what 
the effect on the consumer has been of 
the reduction of 5 cents a pound on 
cheese, and 10 to 15 cents a pound on 
butter. An amendment to the pend- 
ing bill has been proposed by the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. THYE]. I do not 
approve of that amendment at this time, 
because it would immediately raise the 
price of butter 10 or 15 cents a pound, 
and the price of cheese about 5 cents a 
pound. At whatever level we decide to 
support prices of dairy products, I do not 
wish to require them to be supported 
principally by boosting the price of but- 
ter and cheese. I think there are better 
ways of accomplishing the desired ob- 
jective. 

By the end of this month or the first 
week in May we shall know how much 
more cheese and butter the consumer is 
buying as a result of the lower prices. If 
she is not buying any more butter at 
the lower price, which is 10 cents a pound 
lower than the former price, then we 
must devise some other way of meeting 
the problem. However, as I assured the 
Senator from Minnesota, it is not the in- 
tention of the Senator from Vermont to 
permit the level of the dairy farmers’ 
prosperity to drop. But I would rather 
take another 4 weeks to solve that prob- 
lem than to undertake a solution at this 
time which would involve a sharp in- 
crease in the price of butter and cheese. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The Senator from New 
York was one of the cosponsors of the 
bill originally introduced by the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Toye] limiting any 
reduction in the support prices of dairy 
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products to 5 points in the course of any 
one year. I believe that is what is con- 
tained in his pending amendment. That 
would not necessarily raise the price of 
butter 10, 12, or 15 cents a pound. 

Mr. AIKEN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. LEHMAN. It might support it, 
but it would not necessarily raise it any- 
where near 10 or 15 cents. 

Mr. AIKEN. It would very definitely 
raise the price of butter. 

Mr. LEHMAN. It would raise it to 
some extent. 

Mr. AIKEN. It would raise it, but not 
quite as much as it had fallen. If the 
support level were fixed at 85 percent in- 
stead of 90 percent it would raise it 10 
points, which would probably mean about 
10 cents a pound. I do not wish to be 
compelled to support prices of dairy 
products by pricing butter off the market. 
I want consumers to have butter at as 
low a price as is consistent with common 
sense. I am not sure that I would go 
along with a giveaway program for but- 
ter, because, in the long run, it would not 
be a solution. 

I think the Department of Agriculture 
should be authorized to support the 
prices of dairy products through pur- 
chases of more fluid milk for school- 
lunch programs, welfare programs, and 
things of that kind. I think we must 
promote the export of powdered milk to 
a greater extent than we have heretofore 
done. That is why I do not wish to take 
action at this time which would result 
in boosting the price of butter and cheese 
to the consumer. While we do not know 
how much more she is buying, there is 
the feeling that the housewife is using 
between 10 and 20 percent more butter 
than she was using last month. We do 
not know. Our records are not yet ac- 
curate enough to find out. I hope we 
can support prices of dairy products by 
some other method. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, in 
the interest of orderly procedure, I should 
like to complete what I have to say. 
However, I am happy to yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
thank the Senator from New Mexico. 

Of course, we run into a great deal of 
trouble in connection with any commod- 
ity which is perishable, especially when 
we cannot control production. That is 
true in the field of dairy products. Every 
time we talk about dairy products we 
wind up with cheese and butter. 

I wonder if a search could be made to 
see if we could dispose of surplus butter 
and cheese by raising the required 
amount of butterfat in milk. I find that 
the various States have different require- 
ments as to the butterfat content in 
milk. If we could approach the problem 
from that viewpoint, I think we would 
get rid of some of our troubles. At the 
same time, the butterfat would be in the 
milk, children and grownups would 
drink the milk, and probably we would 
not have quite so many headaches in 
connection with this problem. Has any 
study been made of that subject? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. The Senator from 
New Mexico can answer that question 
probably better thanIcan. United States 
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standard milk now calls for 3.95 per- 
cent butterfat. However, such a stand- 
ard cannot be forced on the States. To 
do that I presume the Constitution would 
have to be amended, because, otherwise, 
such a requirement could not be forced 
on the States. New York City has a 
standard of 3.5 percent; Boston, 3.7 
percent; and Hartford, 4 percent butter- 
fat. I think the requirement in Wash- 
ington, D. C., is 4 percent butterfat. 
What the Senator says is true. If every 
State in the Union were required to fix a 
standard of 4 percent butterfat for all 
milk sold, it would probably take care of 
all the surplus butter, and even develop 
a shortage. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. As the Senator from 
New Mexico well knows, since the be- 
ginning of World War II we have had 
difficulty over the wool program and wool 
prices. I ask the Senator if he remem- 
bers a time during his service in the 
House, while he was Secretary of Agri- 
culture, or since he has been in the Sen- 
ate, when Members from woolgrowing 
States of the West ever attempted to 
load down a bill providing supports for 
cotton, peanuts, rice, or tobacco, by at- 
taching to it with some provision for 
wool? 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is one of the 
things that bothers me. When the bill 
was first introduced in 1946 I wrote a 
letter upon the subject, which is in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in which I 
strongly recommended that the wool 
bill—a bill similar in character, though 
not identical in language with the pend- 
ing bill—be passed. It was impossible 
to get that bill before the Congress and 
have it passed. The temptation was 
very strong on the part of many Sena- 
tors to try to tack that bill to other legis- 
lation. It required great pressure to 
persuade them that they should not tack 
the wool bill to something else. We ap- 
pealed to them time after time not to 
do so, because wool is a different product. 
It does not respond to exactly the same 
laws as apply to other agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

Personally, as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, I appealed to Senators from wool- 
producing States. I said, There is now 
pending a sugar bill, which has been 
drafted with great care. That bill should 
pass. I hope it will pass. You men are 
having trouble. Do not try to tack your 
bill onto something else. You would kill 
the sugar bill, and I think you would kill 
the chances for your own legislation if 
you were to tack it onto the sugar bill.” 

They did not do it. They would have 
liked to take a crack at some peanut leg- 
islation. They did not do it. They laid 
off. The bill having finally reached the 
floor of the Senate after many years, 
under conditions which indicate that it 
may pass, I think it would be too bad 
to incur the risk of losing such legisla- 
tion by loading it down with other 
things. 

I am very happy that my able friend 
from Wyoming has reminded me of that 
history. I thank him very much. 

Mr. BARRETT. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
have before me Public Law 290 of the 
83d Congress, which was approved on 
January 30, 1954. It is cotton acreage 
legislation. That bill was beneficial to 
many States. The reduction of cotton 
production to a maximum of 10 million 
bales would have involved us in a cotton 
acreage reduction greater than the 
people of the country were prepared to 
stand. I agreed with others that action 
should be taken on the subject. The dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, although he 
lives in an area in which no cotton is 
grown, was also eager to take care of the 
situation and to approve cotton legisla- 
tion. When the matter was being consid- 
ered, the chairman of the committee, the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont, did 
not ask to become a participant in its 
consideration. He suggested at one time 
that the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EAsTLAND], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. THYE], and I should take part in 
the discussions. 

What I am trying to say is that the 
Senator from Vermont—and this is true 
of other Senators living in different 
areas—even though he held the position 
of chairman of the committee, did not 
try to stop that cotton legislation. In 
fact, when the bill came before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, all 
members of the committee supported it. 
Two minor items were added to it, as 
the Senator from Florida has suggested. 
One of them had to do with durum 
wheat. The junior Senator from North 
Dakota made what I thought was a very 
logical explanation about the problem of 
durum wheat in his State. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to point out 
that even before the cotton acreage bill 
was passed, last fall, I issued a public 
statement urging the cotton growers of 
the South to accept acreage controls, 
which are provided for by the law, be- 
cause I felt it would be definitely in their 
interest to do so. I also advocated that 
the wheat growers should vote to accept 
controls for this year, because it was 
definitely not only in their interest but in 
the interest of the national economy for 
them to do so. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It was helpful to 
add needed legislation in that respect. 
A very short provision was added with 
respect to durum wheat. Then it was 
suggested to us that we had, in the 
passage of legislation with respect to 
potatoes, done something we had not 
intended to do and we thought we had 
not done. Therefore, we added a very 
short provision to take care of that situ- 
ation. It was wholly noncontroversial. 
All the members of the committee recog- 
nized the fact that those two items 
should be dealt with, and we did deal 
with them. When that bill came before 
the Senate no Senator tried to tack the 
wool bill onto it. No Senator tried to 
add anything like that to the bill. That 
bill was permitted to go through. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
referred to the fact that at one of our 
meetings, just a few days ago, we ap- 
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proved a bill relating to burley tobacco. 
We have approved many bills relating 
to tobacco. We have passed, at various 
times, a whole series of bills in an effort 
to straighten out the tobacco-acreage 
situation. Never once was an effort 
made to add something else to such bills. 
Should we tack the wool bill or some 
other bill on the burley-tobacco bill? 

There was also the question of tung 
oil. Tung oil support was put into one 
of the agricultural acts because many 
of us thought it was of great value to 
have tung oil available. 

I personally went into the areas where 
the tung oil was being produced. I went 
through the groves of trees. I believed 
it would be possible to write into an 
agricultural act a support program for 
tung oil. I made my visit in another 
capacity, but when I came to the Senate 
and had an opportunity to participate 
in the writing of some agricultural leg- 
islation, I helped write into the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 protection for tung oil. 
It has been on the statute books for 
several years. 

I do not believe that it has cost the 
Government of the United States more 
than a few dollars. Tung oil is an im- 
portant item in defense. Most of the 
tung oil used in this country originally 
came from that part of China which is 
now completely in the hands of the Chi- 
nese Communists. Therefore we knew 
that we could not depend upon that area 
for our supply of tung oil. 

What I am trying to say is that we 
write provisions of that nature into leg- 
islation right along, and no one worries 
about it. The wool people did not say, 
“You have not done anything for wool; 
therefore you should not do anything 
for any other industry.” 

I am looking at Public Law 323 of the 
80th Congress, relating to peanut mar- 
keting quotas. I do not find that any- 
thing was added to that bill. The pea- 
nut growers got what they wanted with- 
out any difficulty. I do not know why 
they will not let the woolgrowers get 
what they need in the form of legisla- 
tion that has been reported by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

I am looking at Public Law 272, 81st 
Congress, amending the cotton- and 
wheat-marketing quota provisions of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. I 
introduced the original bill. I worked 
on it and I reported it to the Senate. 
No one tried to cause any trouble in con- 
nection with that bill. At the 11th hour 
we added a provision relating to peanuts 
and another on wheat because a serious 
wheat problem had arisen in Colorado. 
We did not try to hold up the bill by 
saying that the bill will not be passed 
unless the woolgrowers also get what 
they want in their wool bill, which had 
been sent to Congress in 1946. The wool 
producers did not try to harm the wheat 
farmers or the peanut growers. 

Apparently it is all right to take care 
of peanuts and it is all right to take care 
of cotton and to take care of wheat in 
southeastern Colorado, but it is a ter- 
rible thing for us to do anything for the 
producers of wool. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield? 
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Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. The only reason for my 
submitting the amendment which em- 
bodies the dairy-support provision is 
that prior to the expiration of the 
Executive order which the Secretary of 
Agriculture had issued a year ago, in 
February, the Secretary of Agriculture 
announced that the Solicitor of his De- 
partment had informed him that he was 
mandatorily bound to reduce the sup- 
ports on dairy products to 75 percent of 
parity. 

Inasmuch as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture had made that statement I want- 
ed to help him by adding a provision to 
the pending bill which would permit him 
to set the support price at 85 percent or 
80 percent, whichever he deemed to be 
advisable. In that way he would no 
longer need to follow the ruling of the 
Solicitor. 

We should keep in mind what the 
dairy producer is faced with at the 
present time. His price support has been 
reduced to 75 percent of parity, but he 
is still operating on the basis of Korean 
inflationary prices. He has to pay those 
prices for hired help and for mill feed 
and for all of his equipment. The so- 
called health regulations imposed upon 
the dairy industry, in my State as well 
as elsewhere, mean that the dairy farm- 
er must remodel his barns and his milk- 
houses. He is faced with all those ex- 
penses. Some of those farmers have in- 
vested as much as $2,000 or $3,000 in 
getting their barns into a condition that 
will meet the new health standards. On 
top of that their prices have been 
knocked down to 75 percent of parity. 
Yet the Secretary of Agriculture says 
the only reason for his action is that the 
Solicitor of the Department tells him he 
must do it. 

I wish to help the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. This is the first vehicle to 
which I can attach my amendment. 

I introduced a bill dealing with this 
subject. It has been before the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry for 
more than 6 weeks, and the committee 
is still holding hearings on it. For that 
reason I propose to attach my amend- 
ment to this vehicle, the pending bill. 
If Senators do not wish to vote for it, 
they will have an opportunity to vote 
against it. 

I am concerned about the dairy farm- 
ers, many of whom fought in the Korean 
war and in World War II. Many of 
them have bought $300 or $400 milk cows, 
and now their prices have been set at 75 
percent of parity. If they sell their cows 
they will further aggravate beef prices. 
Senators are as familiar with that fact 
as I am. Last year the dairy farm- 
ers could not sell cull cows, because the 
cows would bring only $7 a hundred 
pounds. We were confronted with a 
beef situation which compelled the De- 
partment of Agriculture to pay $82 mil- 
lion for the support of beef prices. If 
farmers dump more cattle on the mar- 
ket, it will further aggravate the situa- 
tion. That does not make common sense 
to me. 

Instead of having World War II and 
Korean veterans faced with liquidation 
because they cannot meet their obliga- 
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tions, I say we should do something 
about the situation. I say that if we had 
been talking as much about selling 
dairy products in the past year as we 
have been talking about price supports, 
probably we would have consumed a 
great deal more cheese, powdered milk, 
and butter than we have consumed. 

That is why I am talking this after- 
noon about amending the wool bill. It 
is the first vehicle we have had on the 
floor relating to agricultural price sup- 
ports, and I want to place the dairy 
amendment on this vehicle so that it 
may be enacted into law. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
Minnesota knows I have never criticized 
his zeal for the people of his State. I 
do say that, in my opinion, this is a bad 
time to attempt to put the dairy amend- 
ment on the wool bill. The wool pro- 
ducers have been patient and faithful; 
they have tried to get legislation to im- 
prove their situation; they know how 
controversial is the dairy question. But 
when we consider the number of dairy 
cows in this country we realize that al- 
though the number increased slowly 
during several recent years, the number 
has increased 2 million in the past 2 
years. 

The Senator from Minnesota has 
given us a very truthful statement when 
he said it would have been very serious 
to the beef producer if those cows were 
dumped on the slaughter market, but I 
wish there had been a more careful cull- 
ing of the dairy herds. 

I also think that an agricultural sup- 
port program which makes it possible 
for people to skim a larger amount of 
cream from milk in order to dump but- 
ter on the market has contributed to 
the problem. It so happens that the 
economy in certain States is built upon 
the maintenance of the manufactured 
product, and we all ought to be sympa- 
thetic with that situation, but the re- 
quirement under which the Secretary 
of Agriculture operated in dropping the 
support level from 90 to 75 percent was 
not the opinion of the Solicitor, but was 
the plain language of the agricultural 
act. 

So I hope, Mr. President, that Con- 
gress does not attach the proposed dairy 
amendment to the wool bill. 

The fact has been mentioned that we 
have acted on tobacco acreage questions 
and various other acreage problems 
which have come before us. One bill, 
which contained only five lines, dealt 
with peanuts and the elimination of the 
provision that peanuts could be used for 
oil and the acreage would not be charged 
against other acreage in the area. 

Many of us sought to keep out that 
provision originally, but we helped to 
pass the needed legislation. 

Public Law 117, which was approved 
July 14, 1953, dealt with wheat market- 
ing quotas. I remember there was quite 
a discussion regarding what the wheat 
acreage should be. I felt that it should 
go back to 55 million acres, but I recog- 
nized that that probably could not be 
accomplished, because we were then 
planting up to 78 million acres. There 
was a motion before the committee 
which would have left the figure at 57 
million or 58 million acres. I made that 
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motion, but it was defeated. Then there 
was a motion that we place it at 61 
million acres, and it finally passed at 
that figure. When the bill went to con- 
ference, even though the able Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] offered me 
his place on the conference committee, 
I said I thought that in the interest of 
comity between the two Houses he had 
better go to the conference himself, and 
the figure was set there at 62 million 
acres. The interesting thing, however, 
in spite of all the controversies and all 
the feeling involved, is that we did pass 
a wheat acreage bill. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WELKER. I have been neces- 
Sarily absent from the Senate, attend- 
ing a committee hearing this afternoon. 
I am wondering if the Senate is debat- 
ing the Ellender amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Ellender amendment to the wool bill is 
pending. 

Mr. WELKER. I should like to be 
heard on the wool bill, in opposition to 
my friend from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
intend to yield the floor in a moment. 

Mr. WELKER. I do not care to go 
into a discussion of the Ellender amend- 
ment, because I have never seen it or 
read it, but I shall have a few things to 
say with reference to the wool bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
recognize how sincerely and how vigor- 
ously some Senators have presented their 
views and how anxious they are to take 
care of the problems arising in their 
individual States. Probably they would 
not be in this Chamber as Members if 
they were not so vigorous and militant 
as I know them to be and as the people 
of their own States know them to be. I 
only wish to suggest to the Senate that 
the wool problem is a matter which is 
almost unique. Sugar and wool are two 
commodities which do not fit themselves 
into the ordinary pattern of price sup- 
ports. Therefore, Mr. President, I hope 
the Senate, when it votes, will give the 
wool producer the clean bill which the 
Department of Agriculture submitted, 
and make it possible for that bill to go 
to the President. After we have had 
further hearings before the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, we shall 
report an agricultural bill, and although 
it may not be in agreement with the 
views of the Senator from Vermont or 
any other member of the committee, it 
will cover the other supports. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have listened to 
the Senator’s comment with reference to 
the necessity of acting only upon the 
wool bill. I think it should be clear that 
some of us who want to support the 
amendments are not in opposition to the 
purposes of the wool bill. It appears to 
me that the pending bill has considerable 
merit, and I shall give my support to it, 
but I am not impressed by what I con- 
sider to be the call for normal or routine 
action on the part of the committee. I 
recall that a short time ago the Senate 
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had before it a Mexican labor bill. I did 
not see anything very pressing about that 
bill. But there were not even hearings 
held with reference toit. It was brought 
before the Senate and passed in one 
afternoon. 

The point with reterence to dairy price 
supports—and, by the way, the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] and I sub- 
mitted an amendment in March relating 
to dairy price supports—was that we 
were pleading that there be some action 
taken a few weeks ago to forestall for 
120 days the effect of the order of the 
Secretary of Agriculture until the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry could 
act. 

That would not be an unusual proce- 
dure. There have been many times when 
we have extended the life of a particular 
legislative enactment until there could 
be some amendment to it or further 
action taken upon it. I recall that we 
did not get anywhere with our sugges- 
tion. 

I recall time after time when there 
was an emergency facing us that we 
have taken what we have called extend- 
ing action with reference to a program 
until it could be revised. 

The reason why I happen to be in 
favor of attaching to this bill a dairy 
price-support amendment is that I do 
not have any faith in the intention of 
the Department to do anything really 
effective about the price-support pro- 
gram. I think the burden of proof rests 
upon that Department and those who 
oppose our effort to get immediate and 
effective action on dairy price supports 
to show why we should not have it. 

Let us not say, Mr. President, that 
this affects only a few States. Nothing 
could be more wrong than to say that. 
It affects a large number of persons 
throughout the United States. 

So, Mr. President, while I support the 
purposes of the committee with respect 
to the wool bill, while I feel that this 
proposed legislation is long overdue, I 
wish to say, also, that I do not see any 
reason for waiting another 6 weeks or 
even 2 weeks to get price-support relief 
for the dairy industry. In that regard 
I join with my senior colleague. We are 
not speaking only for Minnesota. From 
what I gather, there is a great deal of 
dairy production in Colorado, in Missis- 
sippi, Florida, South Carolina, New York, 
the New England States, and other 
States, and they are all being affected 
by the situation, every last one of them. 

I say that the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Secretary of Agriculture 
did not ask for any relief whereby they 
might avoid this dilemma or problem. 
They did not want any relief. They did 
not come before Congress and ask for 
relief. 

How many times have Cabinet officers 
come before committees of Congress, 
asking that a bill be amended or a law 
be changed, so that a program could be 
continued when the time of-its effec- 
tiveness had expired or was about to 
expire? Time after time Cabinet offi- 
cers have come before committees in the 
last minutes or hours and have asked for 
or encouraged the extension of a pro- 
gram until Congress could devise some- 
thing better. 
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But the Department of Agriculture of 
the present administration, or the ad- 
ministration itself, has not come before 
Congress with even one proposal in mind. 
In fact, I remind the Secretary of Agri- 
culture that his proposal on price sup- 
ports for dairy products in the adminis- 
tration’s new bill is identical with the 
provision in the present law, which has 
recently given dairy producers only 75 
percent of parity. The proposed bill 
provides for from 75 to 90 percent of 
parity. There is not a thing new. There 
is no hope of relief under its provisions. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I may say to the 
Senator from Minnesota what I have 
said many times before that the question 
of dairy price supports is complicated 
and I recognize the difficulty of disposing 
of it in the wool bill before the Senate 
today. I think when we reach the full- 
scale debate on agricultural policy and 
its effects, many, many weeks will be 
required, because I myself feel very 
strongly about the dairy price-support 
program. 

A year ago I was injudicious enough 
to suggest that the placing of a 90- 
percent support on dairy products would 
cause trouble. I thought the support 
level ought to be far below 90 percent. 
The past year’s experience would seem 
to confirm that judgment. The minute 
the support prices are raised, we begin to 
have an accumulation of dairy products. 

I hope to see developed a program 
which will take a large amount of the 
surplus milk and place it into school- 
lunch and various other distributional 
programs, because throughout the Na- 
tion there is not a surplus of fluid milk; 
but there is a surplus of manufactured 
dairy products. The country would be 
better off if there were not such large 
quantities of dry skim milk powder and 
similar products. But milk, the wonder- 
ful food which God has given us, could 
be used in schools and in various other 
institutions throughout the United 
States. An educational program and an 
advertising program might be combined 
to sell the milk. I do not think there is 
too much milk. I think there should be 
more milk than there is now. No other 
food can touch it. 

I have always been disturbed when I 
have picked up advertising media and 
have noticed the large amounts of space 
which were being devoted to the adver- 
tising of other products which are being 
used as substitutes for milk. 

Consider the amount of money which 
is spent for beer advertising alone. Iam 
not trying to stop the breweries from 
running their advertisements; I simply 
say that if a small percentage of the 
amount which is used for advertising 
beer products could be used to conduct 
an effective advertising program for the 
consumption of milk, and if such a pro- 
gram could be devised to use the medium 
of television, which children look at, the 
entire milk industry would be better off. 

This is why it is taking a long time 
to have the wool bill passed. I may 
say to the two distinguished Senators 
from Minnesota, and I say it vigorously, 
that I favor helping the dairy industry. 
I share their enthusiasm and zeal for it. 
But I desire to see one piece of legisla- 
tion enacted at a time. So far as I am 
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concerned, I am going to try to have that 
piece of legislation enacted, if I possibly 
can. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. We might sum up the 
dairy troubles simply by stating that 
whereas 14 years ago the per capita con- 
sumption of dairy products in the United 
States was 830-plus pounds, the per cap- 
ita consumption of dairy products as of 
1952 was about 680 pounds. I sincerely 
hope that a dairy program can be de- 
veloped which will reverse that trend. 
That is why I am so averse to paying 
higher support prices for certain prod- 
ucts, of which there has been a reduction 
in consumption in the market. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I agree with the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. I think it isa tragedy 
that the consumption of these fine dairy 
products has dropped. At one time in 
my life, I was the head of a public- 
health association. One of the things 
to which we were devoting attention at 
that time in our antituberculosis work, 
into which I threw a great deal of effort, 
because I was just then recovering from 
tuberculosis, was the modern health cru- 
sade. The keystone of the modern 
health crusade was to persuade children 
to adopt a good diet. One of the ele- 
ments of that diet was dairy products. 
The other element, I am happy to say 
to the able Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HOLLAND], was a greater use of citrus 
products. We felt that if the children 
of the country could be educated to con- 
sume more milk and citrus products, 
many of the ills to which children are 
susceptible would be eradicated. 

I cannot agree too strongly with the 
need for a greater extension of the dairy 
program. I have supported the bill of 
the able Senator from Vermont for a 
food-stamp plan, or something of that 
nature, because if there were a surplus 
of milk in the New York milkshed, I 
would favor using the surplus in the 
schools of New York. That would be 
a much better arrangement than let- 
ting the milk be used for the manufac- 
ture of butter, cheese, or any of the 
dry skim milk solids, and to say, “These 
dry skim milk solids cost us 17 cents a 
pound, but we will sell them for a cent 
a pound. The cheese which cost us 23 
cents a pound, we will sell for little or 
nothing. The butter we bought for 66 
cents, we will give away on the basis of 
one pound free with every pound which 
is purchased.” 

I do not like that program at all. But 
I certainly favor a program which will 
take care of the school children of the 
country and will make the fullest pos- 
sible use of the surplus fluid milk. I 
think it is a tragedy that the consump- 
tion of milk is dropping. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say to the 
Senator from Vermont and the Senator 
from New Mexico that the programs 
which have been referred to, concern- 
ing the use of the abundance of surplus 
dairy products, are highly commendable. 
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I was very agreeable to joining as a co- 
sponsor with the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. AIKEN] in the bill to provide a food- 
stamp plan. That plan has been before 
not only the 83d Congress, but also, I be- 
lieve, the 82d Congress 

Mr. AIKEN. It has been before Con- 
gress for the past 10 years. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Vermont indicates that it has been before 
Congress for 10 years. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
from Minnesota know why it does not 
pass? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am waiting for 
someone to give it a special push. I 
have listened to the argument about the 
surplus of dairy products, and I simply 
want to say that an administration or a 
Government which does not know how 
to use milk, butter, and cheese is dem- 
onstrating that it cannot possibly solve 
some of the world’s problems. If we do 
not know how to dispose of milk, butter, 
and cheese, how are we going to know 
how to use the hydrogen bomb? If we 
do not know how to utilize an abundance 
which God Almighty has made available, 
how shall we figure out the answers to 
some of the greater problems? 

I am shocked that the Department of 
Agriculture, which is supposed to have 
the responsibility for administering a 
sound agricultural economy, and is sup- 
posed to be interested in the nutritional 
diet of the American people, has been 
unable to come forward with a construc- 
tive plan for the use of the abundance of 
surplus commodities, such as dairy 
products. 

The last I heard, the Department was 
planning to sell powdered milk as ani- 
mal feed at 3 cents a pound. Think 
of it, Mr. President: 3 cents a pound 
for animal feed. The Department of 
Agriculture cannot think of any better 
way to use surplus dairy products than 
that, when there are millions of people 
in the United States who could use fluid 
milk. There are hundreds of millions of 
people throughout the world who could 
use powdered milk, and it would not be 
considered dumping, because something 
cannot be dumped when the consumer 
cannot pay for it. It would not destroy 
the market. No one would be able to 
destroy the world market by helping 
people who are starving to death. 

Only recently, I was visiting with Mr. 
Dodd, formerly the head of the FAO—the 
Food and Agricultural Organization, of 
the United Nations, I shall never forget 
the pathetic story which Mr. Dodd told 
about the 400,000 families in Italy who 
have never had a glass of milk or a pound 
of meat. Yet Congress wonders why 
communism grows in Italy. Four hun- 
dred thousand families, with children 
who have never tasted milk since they 
left their mothers’ breasts. 

All I can say is that a government, 
great as ours, which is out to help save 
the world, but which cannot solve the 
problem of how to use surplus milk in 
such a situation, is economically sterile 
and politically bankrupt. It is about 
time that someone said so. 

What is holding us up on the school- 
nen program? What is holding us up 

in terms of providing people who are 
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under social security with food from the 
abundance of our surpluses? 

There are two commodities I can think 
of offhand which cannot be disposed of 
to the consumer. They are cotton and 
wheat. There is no real surplus of corn. 
But when we consider perishable com- 
modities, they can be dispensed; they 
can be used. 

The only question of economics in- 
volved is that which refers to a lifting of 
the price support above 75 percent. Can 
a dairy farmer really produce at 75 per- 
cent of parity? I do not think he can. 
I do not think the Department of Agri- 
culture can prove that he can. I believe 
that a support level of 75 percent of par- 
ity will drive more and more producers 
out of business. It will place a premium 
on large-scale farming. It will ultimate- 
ly reach the point where there will be a 
kind of privately managed economy, 
which will cause consumers to pay much 
more than they are paying under price 
supports. 

Mr. AIKEN. The results of a ques- 
tionnaire sent to approximately a hun- 
dred creameries and processing plants in 
Minnesota showed that they expected to 
Pay 82 percent of parity for butterfat for 
the month of April, which is almost the 
low month of the year. So they are not 
paying as low as 75 percent for butter- 
fat. They are paying that for manufac- 
turing milk, and we have not adequately 
covered that situation. We have not yet 
found a way to insure that a farmer will 
get the support price which he is guar- 
anteed by Congress. 
wee HUMPHREY. I think that is 

e. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is one of the big 
problems which will have to be solved. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The farmer did not 
get 90 percent under the 90-percent for- 
mula, and he is not getting 75 percent 
under the 75-percent formula; he is get- 
ting about 67 percent. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think the anticipated 
payments for the month of April are 
about 72 percent. I believe most of the 
plants which answered the question- 
naires were cooperatives. I do not say 
there will not be patronage dividends to 
add at the end of the year. None of us 
has any way of telling what such pay- 
ments might be. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to say 
to the Senator from New Mexico that I 
know his deep concern for agriculture. 
I do not think any Member of Congress 
is better informed on that subject and 
more able to deal with it than he is. I 
am also sure that the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
is a friend of the dairy farmers and 
farmers in general. The only questions 
are over the means to accomplish the 
desired objectives, and the timetable. 

My disagreement on this question is 
not new. Iam not coming in at the last 
moment because there is a chance to 
tack something onto the wool bill. The 
junior Senator from Minnesota started 
the debate on this subject on the 16th 
of February 1954. I have spoken on it 
twice a week every week since then. On 
the Senate floor on March 31, the day 
before April 1, I asked the majority 
leader if he would introduce a resolution 
to set aside the effective date of the 
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order of the Secretary of Agriculture 
lowering price supports on dairy prod- 
ucts. As I was making that request, the 
then pending business of the Senate was 
laid aside so that a resolution to establish 
Bataan Day could be acted on. It was 
worthy to commemorate that occasion; 
but the Senate could not lay aside its 
pending business in order that America’s 
farmers might be saved millions upon 
millions of dollars. 

As a Senator from an agricultural pro- 
ducing State, I would be derelict in my 
responsibility if I did not protest an ac- 
tion of Government which literally takes 
out of the pockets of the farmers of Min- 
nesota and out of their reserves in banks 
and savings the amount of approximate- 
ly $2,500,000, as estimated by a news- 
paper published in my State, which, by 
the way, is very sympathetic to the ad- 
ministration’s farm program. When it 
is estimated that amount of money will 
be lost it is time that someone protests 
and raises his voice. I do not intend to 
stand idly by and see that happen. 

We hope, by the power of persuasion, 
that we shall be able to succeed in having 
the amendment adopted. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 


ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its labors this after- 
noon it recess until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION AND 
THE TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHOR- 
ITY 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, there im- 
pends in the executive branch of our 
Government a decision which will be of 
considerable consequence to the people 
of the United States. I wish to call to 
the attention of the Senate for a few 
moments some questions with respect to 
this decision, and attempt to contribute 
to a correct solution of the problem. 

I do not know the genesis of the pro- 
posal requiring the decision. The first 
public reference to it was contained in 
the President’s budget message of last 
January, when he said: 

Arrangements are being made to reduce, by 
the fall of 1957, existing commitments of 
TVA to the Atomic Energy Commission by 
500,000 to 600,000 kilowatts. 


But the President went on to say that— 


In the event, however, that negotiations 
for furnishing these load requirements for 
the AEC from other sources are not consum- 
mated as contemplated or new defense loads 
develop, the question of starting additional 
generating units by TVA will be reconsidered. 


Perhaps as a consequence of that bud- 
get message and other influences, a com- 
bine of private-utility concerns, com- 


posed of mid-South Utilities and the 
Southern Co., has proposed according 
to testimony before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations adduced the 
day before yesterday, to construct a 
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steam generating facility to supply 600,- 
000 kilowatts of electricity to the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

On the day before yesterday the 
chairman of the subcommittee on Inde- 
pendent Office Appropriations read into 
the record of the hearings a letter from 
Maj. Gen. K. D. Nichols, General Man- 
ager of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
in which the Senate, the committee, and 
the country were put on notice that a 
written offer had been submitted by this 
combine of private power interests. I 
am a little perplexed by two seemingly 
conflicting sentences in the letter. In 
the first paragraph General Nichols 
characterizes the proposal as “a fair and 
equitable arrangement which could serve 
as a basis of negotiations leading to a 
definitive contract.” 

In the next paragraph he states: 

It should be pointed out, however, that 
sufficient time has not elapsed since receipt 
of this proposal for TVA to examine the pro- 
posal and for the Bureau of the Budget to 
analyze and determine if acceptance of the 
proposal is in the best interest of the United 
States, 


I raise no question of propriety; I 
merely say that it is a little difficult to 
read the two sentences together. I pre- 
sume that the distinguished General 
Manager of the AEC acknowledges the 
public interest as the paramount interest 
to be considered and that the proposal is 
being carefully considered. 

Mr. President, ordinarily it would be 
prudent and proper for a Member of 
the Senate to await the decision and 
recommendation of the executive branch 
before expressing views on such a pro- 
posal. In this particular case, however, 
because of experiences I have had which 
have a direct bearing on the merits or 
demerits of the proposal, as they may 
appear, and in the hope of contributing 
to a correct decision upon this important 
matter, I propose this afternoon to raise 
some questions and cite some facts of 
history. 

What is the proposal? I readily ac- 
knowledge I do not know its details. I 
have not seen a copy of the proposal. 
The representatives of the private utili- 
ties industry who appeared before the 
committee were very careful not to dis- 
close any details of the proposal. The 
Congress is not, however, without knowl- 
edge of it, because General Nichols tes- 
tified before the House Appropriations 
Committee about the same question be- 
fore the proposal had been committed 
to writing. 

In the hearing before the House com- 
mittee, General Nichols said that it was 
proposed to construct the plant across 
the Mississippi River from Memphis. In 
the letter, something further is stated 
about the proposal. For instance, Gen- 
eral Nichols states that he has asked 
the TVA and the Bureau of the Budget 
to confer with him, and that by next 
Monday or perhaps soon thereafter, a 
recommendation will be made by the 
Bureau of the Budget to the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations. 

So, Mr. President, we are on notice 
that not only is this decision impending, 
but it is impending almost immediately. 

The urgency of the decision arises from 
the fact that the House of Representa- 
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tives already has passed the appropria- 
tion bill for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the TVA. The Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee is about to con- 
clude its hearings on those budgets. The 
Atomic Energy Commission is request- 
ing an additional 200,000 kilowatts at 
Oak Ridge. The budgetary decision 
upon that matter has been postponed, 
as was the decision by the Bureau of 
the Budget regarding additional gener- 
ating facilities to meet the needs of the 
Paducah atomic energy plant and the 
increased needs of the area served by 
the TVA. 

So a final decision is about to be 
reached by Congress on that appropria- 
tion bill. 

Those two important decisions have 
been postponed while the Bureau of the 
Budget and the President continue to 
study the matter. I do not think we can 
separate the President from the deci- 
sion, even though it may be made while 
he is out of Washington. After all, his 
budget message was the first public no- 
tice we had that the private power in- 
terests were seeking to supplant the TVA 
as a supplier of electricity to the atomic 
energy program. 

In his letter, Mr. Nichols states, in 
part: 

I wish to inform you that the Atomic 
Energy Commission has received a proposal 
in writing from the Middle South Utilities, 
Inc., and the Southern Co. in response to 
the President’s budget message and to the 
Bureau of the Budget's request to the AEC 
to explore the possibility of reducing exist- 
ing commitments of the TVA to the AEC by 
600,000 kilowatts. 


From that, Mr. President, I think we 
must take it that the Atomic Energy 
Commission, upon direction of the Presi- 
dent and the Bureau of the Budget, is 
now considering cancellation of a con- 
tract with the TVA for 600,000 kilowatts 
of electricity, and awarding the con- 
tract, instead, to a private supplier. 

I wish to raise some questions about 
this matter. First, why should the Gov- 
ernment of the United States pay more 
for electricity for its own national de- 
fense needs than would be the cost of 
producing the electricity by its own elec- 
tric-generating plants? 

Can it be that the experience of the 
Atomic Energy Commission with the 
TVA has been so unsatisfactory that it 
is in the national interest to cancel the 
contract? Can it be that the power 
supplied by the TVA has been inade- 
quate, or that the service has been in- 
efficient and poor? Can it be that the 
rates are too high? I do not believe so. 

What are the reasons, then, for can- 
celing the contract of the Atomic Energy 
Commission with the TVA? 

Mr. President, let me repeat, why 
should the taxpayers of the United States 
be called upon to pay for electricity for 
their own national defense needs, higher 
rates than those they pay for electricity 
produced at generating plants they own? 
I do not know the answer to that ques- 
tion. I hope the question will be heard 
on Pennsylvania Avenue, before a deci- 
sion on this proposal is made. 

I wonder whether it can be because 
the experience of the Atomic Energy 
Commission with the private power com- 
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bine that built the plant across the river 
from Paducah—the Joppa plant—is 
more satisfactory than the experience 
of the Atomic Energy Commission with 
the TVA. Electric Energy, Inc., is the 
owner of that plant. 

Because of my connection with this 
particular development, I desire to call 
the attention of the Senate to a few 
facts relating thereto: 

In the fall of 1950, I believe it was, a 
vast program of expansion of the atomic 
energy program—indeed, the hydrogen 
bomb program—was recommended. In 
the winter and spring of 1951, as acting 
chairman of the Independent Offices 
Subcommittee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives Appropriations Committee, I 
conducted the hearings on the budget 
requests for those two enormous pro- 
grams. 

At that time representatives of the 
Atomic Energy Commission related to 
the committee that they had gone to 
the TVA and had requested it to submit 
a proposal to build a generating facility 
to supply 1 million kilowatts of elec- 
tricity to a vast, new atomic energy gase- 
ous diffusion plant, to be constructed, 
if Congress approved, at Paducah, Ky. 

After the TVA had submitted its pro- 
posal, a member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission came forward with a pro- 
posal, about which he later made a very 
illuminating speech, to obtain one-half 
of that amount of power from a private 
source. 

Representatives of both the TVA and 
the Atomic Energy Commission came 
before the House of Representatives Ap- 
propriations Committee. We questioned 
them closely. The representatives of the 
TVA said TVA did not originate the re- 
quest, but that representatives of the 
Atomic Energy Commission came to the 
TVA, first, for the entire supply of power; 
later, for one-half of the supply. The 
TVA responded in both instances. Upon 
consideration, the House Appropriations 
Committee, and later the entire Con- 
gress, concluded that if the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission could obtain power 
from a private source as economically 
as it could from the TVA—as was repre- 
sented to the committee as possible— 
we were all for private enterprise. 

The appropriation was made and the 
program was approved. Then some 
partisans on the part of private power 
and some critics of TVA were quite 
elated. They said, “Finally here is an 
opportunity to demonstrate once and for 
all that this publicly owned utility, TVA, 
cannot match private power in eff- 
ciency.” 

The Evening Citizen, a newspaper at 
Cairo, III., printed the following in an 
editorial: 

Accordingly, many companies pooled their 
ideas and their resources for the express pur- 
pose of demonstrating to the Government 
that private enterprise could do the job 
much better for half the cost. 


So, according to the critics of TVA, the 
race was on. The opportunity had finally 
arisen to demonstrate that TVA was 
an inefficient, uneconomical, unworthy 
agency. 

A few months later the enthusiasm be- 
gan to die down. There was good reason, 
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As the horses rounded the curve into the 
ho.aestretch, it was quite apparent that 
the wrong horse was in front. 

On April 9, 1953, the first unit of the 
TVA Shawnee plant at Paducah put 
power on the line to the atomic energy 
plant. Across the river no smoke 
emerged from the smokestacks of Joppa. 
Their schedule had called for production 
of power first. 

On June 21, 1953, the second unit of 
the TVA Shawnee plant put power on the 
line into the atomic energy program, 
Still no smoke emerged from Joppa’s 
smokestacks. 

Several weeks later the first Joppa unit 
came into production. Not only had 
TVA demonstrated, quietly but effi- 
ciently, that its production schedules, its 
construction schedules, and its cost esti- 
mates were reliable, but it had demon- 
strated that they were far more reliable 
than those of its vaunted competitor. 
Not only was power put on the line first, 
but estimates of cost were proved to be 
responsible and accurate to a remark- 
able degree. On the other hand, the EEI 
Joppa plant was far behind schedule and 
its actual cost far exceeded the estimates. 

That is not the worst part of the story. 
Let us look at the rates. The TVA rate 
to the atomic energy plant at Paducah 
is 3.63 mills per kilowatt-hour. The rate 
paid by the Atomic Energy Commission 
to the EEI is more than 4 mills. The 
difference between these 2 rates, on 600,- 
000 kilowatts of electricity, amounts to 
approximately $2 million a year. Over 
a period of 25 years, which is the term of 
the contract, that amounts to $50 mil- 
lion. 

However, that is not the only differ- 
ence. The TVA rate is sufficient to pay 
all the costs of operation; sufficient, in 
addition, for depreciation great enough 
for replacement of the plant, and still 
further, sufficient to earn a 4 percent re- 
turn on the Government’s investment. 

Thus we see that the Government of 
the United States, for defense purposes, 
is able to obtain through its own plant 
electricity at a rate sufficient to amortize 
the cost of the plant entirely and pay a 
4 percent return on investment, and 
still operate at a cost of $2 million less 
a year than the plant of the EEI, for 
which the taxpayers must pay but never 
own. 

For what reason, then, is it proposed 
that the Atomic Energy Commission con- 
tract with the TVA be terminated, and 
have substituted therefor a contract with 
this private combine? It cannot be, as 
I have shown, because the interests of 
the taxpayers will best be served. It can- 
not be because the Government can buy 
power from private sources as cheaply as 
it can buy it from its own plants. Why, 
then? We must look further. 

I wish to ask the second big question 
with respect to this proposal. Is it pro- 
posed that power be supplied to the 
Atomic Energy Commission or to the 
TVA? That requires a consideration of 
location, and of some of the engineering 
facts. It is proposed that the new plant 
be located across the river from Mem- 
phis, and yet it is said that the purpose 
is to supply power to the atomic energy 
program. The nearest atomic energy 
plant is 200 miles away, at Paducah. 
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The next nearest one is at Oak Ridge, 400 
miles to the east. If, indeed, it is a bona 
fide proposal to furnish power to 
Paducah or Oak Ridge, why is it not pro- 
posed to build a plant at the point of 
use? It would be necessary to haul coal 
200 or 300 miles from the fields of west- 
ern Kentucky and southern Illinois, 
down to Memphis, there to generate the 
electricity, and then to transport the 
electricity 200 miles to Paducah or 400 
miles to Oak Ridge. 

What are the facts? From the phys- 
ical facts we know, electricity put into 
the grid system at a point across the 
river from Memphis would, in fact, never 
be consumed at either Paducah or Oak 
Ridge. 

The purposes of this maneuver are not 
as difficult to ascertain as are the 
answers to the questions I have pro- 
pounded. It is plain to me that the real 
purposes of this proposal are threefold: 
First, to strike a death blow forever at 
the proposed construction by TVA of the 
Fulton steam plant on the Mississippi 
River. Second, to lay claim to the sup- 
ply of electricity to the Memphis TVA 
service area. Third, to furnish electric- 
ity to the TVA and have a subsidy paid 
to private power interests by the Ameri- 
can taxpayers through the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

If the proposal is approved, another 
AEC subsidy baby will be on the back 
doorstep, because on the day before 
yesterday the vice president of the Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric Co., whose name 
I do not for the moment recall—al- 
though I remember he was from New 
York—appeared before the committee 
and suggested that his company, which 
now serves southwestern Virginia, had 
proposed to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion that it too would construct a plant 
to supply power to the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Did he propose to build his plant at 
Paducah or at Oak Ridge? No; he did 
not. He proposed, instead, that the 
plant be constructed within the TVA 
area, in the heart of the industrial cen- 
ter of upper east Tennessee, many miles 
from Oak Ridge. Thus it can be seen 
that his proposal would follow the same 
pattern. These proposals are not, in 
fact, to supply power to the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission’s program, but to start 
the dismemberment of the TVA service 
area. 

I hope the apprehensions I have ex- 
pressed about the proposal are not well 
founded. I hope the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the TVA and the President of 
the United States will examine the pro- 
posal very carefully. 

I would advise all who are interested 
that the TVA is deeply imbedded in the 
consciousness of the American people. 
If there comes to this Congress a pro- 
posal to authorize a deliberate subsidy to 
private utilities in the infringement on 
and the dismemberment of the TVA 
service area—a thing which competing 
private utilities would not tolerate from 
each other for a moment—then the is- 
sue will not be confined to the valley, but 
will be taken to the entire country. 

Perhaps someone would suggest, “Well, 
if this releases power to the citizens of 
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the TVA area, why does the junior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee complain?” 

I am a Senator of the United States. 
My responsibilities do not end with ob- 
taining sufficient electric generating 
capacity to serve the needs of the Ten- 
nessee Valley. I do acknowledge that 
that is one of my responsibilities. How- 
ever, I also have other responsibilities, 
one of which is to do what I can, where 
I can, however I can, to safeguard the 
public interest of the people of the 
United States. 

I do not believe it would be in the 
public interest for the Government to 
pay more for electricity for its own uses 
than it costs to produce that electricity 
at its own plants. 

I raise these questions, as I said ear- 
lier, in the hope that my doing so will 
alert the executive branch to the far- 
reaching implications of the proposal 
which it is considering, and to warn, if 
I may use that word reasonably, that it 
will be a story many times told if the 
proposal is accepted. 


COMMITTEE TO ATTEND 200TH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE CONGRESS 
OF 1754 AT ALBANY, N. X. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Wrams in the chair). The Chair an- 
nounces that the Vice President has 
made the following appointments to the 
Committee of the 200th Anniversary of 
the Congress of 1754 held at Albany, 
N. V., established by House Joint Reso- 
lution 290, 83d Congress, 1st session: 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives], chairman; the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Durr], vice the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. Payne]; the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], vice 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
DERS] ; and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Upton], vice the Senator 
from New York [Mr. LEHMAN}. 

The previously appointed members 
who remain on the committee are the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Pur- 
TELL], the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Green], and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 


RECESS 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, un- 
less there is further business to be trans- 
acted by the Senate, in accordance with 
the order previously entered, I move 
that the Senate stand in recess until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 36 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, the recess being, under 
the order previously entered, until to- 
morrow, Thursday, April 22, 1954, at 12 
o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate April 21 (legislative day of April 
14), 1954: 

In THE ARMY 

Brig. Gen. Claude Bayles Mickelwait, 
010287, Army of the United States (colonel, 
Judge Advocate General’s Corps, U. S. Army), 
for appointment as the Assistant Judge Ad- 
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vocate General of the Army, and as major 
general, Judge Advocate General’s Corps, 
Regular Army, and major general (tempor- 
ary), Army of the United States, under the 
provisions of sections 208 (c) and 308, Army 

tion Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 268, 270; 
10 U. S. C. 21h (c), 61-1); section 249, Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act (62 
Stat. 643; 10 U. S. C. 61a); and sections 513 
and 515 (c), Officer Personnel Act of 1947 
(61 Stat. 901, 907; 10 U. S. C. 559g, 506d (c)). 


SENATE 
THURSDAY, APRIL 22, 1954 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 14, 
1954) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, who in former times 
didst lead our fathers forth into this 
land to here establish a government of 
and for the people, grant Thy grace to 
us, their children, in these days of crisis, 
that we may prove ourselves a people 
mindful of Thy favor and eager to be the 
instruments of Thy will. 

With massed and sinister forces plot- 
ting the destruction of our Republic, 
save the inner life of our Nation from 
violence, discord, and confusion, from 
pride and arrogance, and from every evil 
way. May personal differences and ani- 
mosities be subordinated, as all true 
Americans strive to strengthen the soli- 
darity of this, freedom’s last, best hope, 
as it goes to battle with the principalities 
and powers of darkness in all the earth. 
For the preservation of liberty, for the 
defeat of all tyranny, for the opportu- 
nity still to be free souls, for the redemp- 
tion of democracy from its failures, for 
the establishment of a just and lasting 
peace, we lift our hearts to Thee, O God 
of our salvation. In the dear Redeemer’s 
name, Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNOWLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, April 21, 1954, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
acini by Mr. Tribbe, one of his secre- 

es, 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSIONS 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Perma- 
nent Subcommittee on Investigations of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions be permitted to meet during the 
sessions of the Senate for the duration of 
the current investigation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to inform the Senate 
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that the majority leader told me late 
yesterday that he contemplated making 
this request. I conferred with the rank- 
ing minority member of the subcommit- 
tee, the senior Senator from Arkansas 
LMr. MCCLELLAN], who has informed me 
that this consent is essential to the un- 
interrupted operations of the subcom- 
mittee. Therefore, there is no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

On request of Mr. CaPEHART, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Banking and Currency was authorized to 
meet this afternoon during the session 
of the Senate. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that immedi- 
ately following the quorum call there 
may be the customary morning hour for 
the transaction of routine business, 
under the usual 2-minute limitation on 
speeches. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

a Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


AWARD OF MEDALS, CROSSES, AND SIMILAR 
AWARDS IN CERTAIN CASES 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy for Air, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to provide for the award 
of certain medals, crosses, and other similar 
awards, in cases where the statement or 
report recommending the award was not 
completely processed because of loss or in- 
advertence (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON DETAIL or CERTAIN OFFICERS AT 
SEAT OF GOVERNMENT 

A letter from the Director, Legislative 
Liaison, Department of the Air Force, report- 
ing, pursuant to law, that 2,495 officers were 
assigned or detailed to permanent duty in the 
executive element of the Air Force at the 
seat of government, at the end of the third 
quarter of fiscal year 1954, March 31, 1954; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 


AUDIT REPORT ON HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE 
AGENCY, ETC. 

A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General, transmitting, pursuant to law, an 
audit report on the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Home Loan Bank Board, 
Federal Home Loan Banks, and Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1953 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 
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JOURNAL OF HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
LEGISLATURE OF HAWAN 


A letter from the Secretary of Hawaii, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a copy of the 
Journal of the House of Representatives of 
the Legislature of Hawaii, for the regular 
session of 1953 (with an accompanying docu- 
ment); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF AIR TERMINAL 
AT GENERAL MITCHELL FIELD, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.—RESOLUTION 
OF MILWAUKEE COMMON COUN- 
CIL 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
received today from James F. Keller, city 
clerk and controller for the city of Cud- 
ahy, Wis., a resolution adopted by the 
common council of that city on April 7, 
relative to the establishment of an air 
terminal at General Mitchell Field in 
Milwaukee. 

I present the resolution and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Recorp, and be thereafter referred to the 
Senate Post Office Committee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 


follows: 
Resolution 1038 


Resolution favoring the establishment of an 
air terminal at General Mitchell Field, 
Milwaukee, Wis, 


Whereas the United States Post Offce has 
inaugurated the transit of ordinary 3-cent 
first-class mail by air instead of by rail be- 
tween Chicago and New York and between 
Washington, D. C., and Chicago; and 

Whereas formerly this transit mail was 
always worked by postal transportation 
clerks or railway mail clerks in railroad post- 
Office cars en route; and 

Whereas it is possible that mail at the 
point of origin will be delayed by this change 
of handling mail due to the availability of 
space on planes; and 

Whereas mail from Milwaukee County has 
to be worked on after arrival at the Chicago 
Airfield terminal which results in additional 
delay and requires additional help, both sub- 
stitute and temporary; and 

Whereas additional delays are encountered 
at the Chicago Airfield terminal because 
regular airmail with 6-cent postage has a 
priority; and 

Whereas this is a matter of vital concern 
to the residents of the city of Cudahy be- 
cause a large percentage of the ordinary 3- 
cent mail is to or for the State of Wiscon- 
sin: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Common Council of the 
City of Cudahy, That it record itself as in 
favor of the establishing of an air terminal 
at General Mitchell Field at Milwaukee, 
Wis.; be it further 

Resolved, That the city clerk be and he 
is hereby instructed to forward a certified 
copy of this resolution to the Honorable 
Senators WILEY and McCarrHy and Congress- 
man ZABLOcKI at Washington, D. C., and also 
to the honorable the Board of Supervisors 
of Milwaukee. 

Introduced at a regular adjourned meeting 
of the Common Council of the City of Cud- 
ahy, held this 7th day of April 1954. 

Passed and approved this 7th day of April 
1954. 

VINCENT TOTKA, 
Mayor. 

Attest: 

James F. KELLER, 
City Clerk. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 46. A bill for the relief of E. S. Berney 
(Rept. No. 1229); 

H. R. 666. A bill for the relief of Michele 
Paccione (Rept. No. 1230); 

H. R. 858. A bill for the relief of Kim Mi 
Hae (Rept. No. 1231); 

H. R. 1689. A bill for the relief of the Frank 
M. Hill Machine Co., Inc. (Rept. No. 1232); 

H.R.1755. A bill for the relief of Theresa 
Mire Piantoni (Rept. No. 1233); 

H. R. 2368. A bill for the relief of Richard 
E. Rughaase (Rept. No. 1234); 

H. R. 2385. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Fruscione (Rept. No. 1235); 

H. R. 7559. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Madeleine Alice Aquarone (Rept. No. 1236); 
and 

S. Res. 227. Resolution extending the au- 
thority for an examination and review of 
the administration of the Trading With the 
Enemy Act (Rept. No. 1237). 

By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 555. A bill for the relief of Charles W. 
Gallagher (Rept. No. 1239); 

S. 1602. A bill for the relief of Edward 
Naarits (Rept. No. 1240); 

S. 1725. A bill for the relief of Lajos 
Schmidt and his wife, Magda (Rept. No, 
1241); 

S. 3064. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Mary Beaton Denninger, deceased (Rept. 
No, 1242); and 

H. R. 4735. A bill for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Richard Orme Flinn, Jr. (Rept. No. 1243). 

By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments: 

H. R. 683. A bill for the relief of George 
P. Symrniotis (Rept. No, 1244). 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services: 

S. 2468. A bill to authorize the President 
to appoint to the grade of general in the 
Army of the United States those officers who, 
in grade of lieutenant general, during World 
War II commanded the Army Ground Forces, 
commanded an Army, or commanded Army 
forces which included a field army and sup- 
porting units, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1238). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. JACKSON: 

S. 3338. A bill for the relief of Capt. Louis 
A. Hennessy; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself and 
Mr. SCHOEPPEL) : 

S. 3339. A bill to authorize the Farm Credit 
Administration to make loans of the type 
formerly made by the Land Bank Commis- 
sioner; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, 

(See the remarks of Mr. ANDERSON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

S. 3340. A bill to establish a program of 
grants to States for the development of fine 
arts programs and projects, to provide for 
the establishment of an American National 
War Memorial Arts Commission, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. LEHMAN when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 
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AUTHORIZATION FOR FARM CREDIT 
ADMINISTRATION TO MAKE CER- 
TAIN LOANS 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL] and myself, I introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill to authorize 
the Governor of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration to make loans of the type for- 
merly made by the Land Bank Commis- 
sioner. I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill and a short statement prepared 
by me relating to the bill be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
and statement will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3339) to authorize the 
Farm Credit Administration to make 
loans of the type formerly made by the 
Land Bank Commissioner, introduced by 
Mr. ANDERSON (for himself and Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL), was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That during the period 
beginning on the date of enactment of this 
act and ending on June 30, 1956, the Farm 
Credit Administration is authorized to exer- 
cise the authority conferred upon the Land 
Bank Commissioner by section 32 of the 
Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of 1933 (12 
U. S. C. 1016). 

Sec. 2. Such section is amended by strik- 
ing out July 1, 1947” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “June 30, 1956.” 


The statement by Mr. ANDERSON is as 
follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR ANDERSON 


I need not remind the Congress of the 
prolonged drought that we have, and con- 
tinue to experience, in the Southwest. We 
have had this problem before us often dur- 
ing the last year. I assisted in the passage 
of emergency drought-relief legislation dur- 
ing the Ist session of the 83d Congress. I 
have been continuously working with our 
people in New Mexico and the Southwest to 
make sure that they are able to take advan- 
tage of the assistance provided in this leg- 
islation. Without this assistance we would 
be in far more trouble than we are at 
present. 

Last fall Senator SCHOEPPEL and I made 
an automobile trip through southeast Colo- 
rado, southwest Kansas, northwest Okla- 
homa, northwest Texas, and western New 
Mexico. We made a firsthand inspection of 
the drought conditions at that time, and met 
with many farmers and ranchers to discuss 
their drought problems and to get their ideas 
of what might be necessary if these condi- 
tions continued. There was some indication 
at that time that unless the drought broke 
early this year there would be a need for 
some additional financing to prevent many 
foreclosures of mortgages or liquidation. 
Senator ScHOEPPEL and I have kept in close 
touch with the situation and have con- 
tinued to correspond with the ranchers and 
farmers in this area. My correspondence 
shows an increasing need for legislation that 
will permit loans of the type formerly made 
under section 32 of the Emergency Farm 
Mortgage Act of 1933. 

I have just returned from another trip 
over most of the east side of New Mexico, 
where I again talked with many ranchers 
and farmers, and find that there is an in- 
increasing need for this type of financing, 
and that it will be in real demand this fall 
unless the drought conditions are greatly 
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improved. The situation does not look good, 
and even if rain should come and the drought 
should be broken it appears that it will be 
too late to prevent considerable numbers of 
foreclosures and liquidations. I believe we 
should be prepared for any eventuality, and 
the easiest and quickest way to meet this 
problem is to reinstate the laws that provide 
authority for making the Land-Bank-Com- 
missioner-type loan. If legislation is not 
passed at this session to make provision for 
this type of assistance, many ranchers and 
farmers will be put out of business before 
Congress could meet again and pass a bill 
to provide the help we need. 

Briefly, the bill offered by Senator SCHOEP- 
PEL and me provides authority for the Farm 
Credit Administration to make loans of the 
type formerly made by the Land Bank Com- 
missioner, by restoring the authority to the 
Farm Credit Administration that existed un- 
der section 32 of the Emergency Farm Mort- 
gage Act of 1933 (12 U. S. C. 1016). This 
bill also provides that the authority would 
expire June 30, 1956. If, during the next 
session of Congress, we find that the need 
no longer exists, the legislation would ex- 
pire. If the need still existed, the authority 
could be extended. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL ARTS ACT 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to establish a program of grants to 
States for the development of fine-arts 
programs and projects, and to provide 
for the establishment of an American 
National War Memorial Arts Commis- 
sion. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment I have prepared explaining the bill 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
statement will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3340) to establish a pro- 
gram of grants to States for the develop- 
ment of fine-arts programs and proj- 
ects, to provide for the establishment of 
an American National War Memorial 
Arts Commission, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. LEHMAN, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

The statement by Mr. LEHMAN is as 
follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR LEHMAN 


I have today introduced a bill to establish 
an American National War Memorial Arts 
Commission for the purpose of assisting the 
further growth and development of fine arts 
in all parts of our country. 

My bill is a further refinement of several 
similar bills which have already been intro- 
duced in both the House and Senate. Con- 
gressman HOWELL, of New Jersey, has been a 
leader in support of this legislation in the 
House along with some 10 other Congress- 
men. Senators MURRAY, NEELY, HUMPHREY, 
LANGER, and KEFAUVER have led in the spon- 
sorship of this proposal in the Senate. 

I am pleased to join in this growing effort 
to take a broad approach to the problem of 
stimulating the growth of the fine arts in 
the United States. It is my understanding 
that hearings soon will be held before the 
House Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
on these proposals. I hope that similar 
hearings will be held before the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee. 

My bill would provide for a program of 
grants in aid to the several States for the 
development of State programs for the en- 
couragement of fine arts projects. 
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Provision is also made for encouraging the 
construction of cultural centers as a part 
of an expanded public-works program. In 
view of the level of unemployment and the 
desirability of a public-works program as one 
means by which Federal and State Govern- 
ments can meet the present economic situa- 
tion, it is fitting that there be available 
plans and programs for the construction of 
buildings and projects to enhance the ap- 
preciation of the fine arts by all our people. 

This bill would provide the necessary dec- 
laration of legislative intent to insure that 
general urban-construction and slum-clear- 
ance programs would take adequate note of 
the need for fine arts centers and facilities. 
One of the sections of the bill, on the pattern 
established in the National Science Founda- 
tion Act, provides for interchange and co- 
ordination of the fine-arts programs that 
already are in existence within the various 
departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government. 

Perhaps the most important part of the 
act is that section which would provide for 
cultural interchange with other countries of 
the world. We in the United States have 
fallen into a habit of letting the rest of the 
world believe in the myth that there is no 
real cultural base in the United States—that 
the creative artists of the United States have 
little to contribute to the cultural growth of 
our civilization. The Communists have ex- 
ploited this myth by propagandizing the 
peoples of the world with the story that we 
in the United States are materialistic 
barbarians. 

I believe that fine arts, in their broadest 
sense, provide one of the most effective ways 
of transmitting to the peoples of the world 
the true essence of democracy. We can help 
destroy the Communist myth by encourag- 
ing cultural interchange of representative 
American artists with others in the free 
world. 

The fine arts can provide a great source of 
spiritual and intellectual growth for all our 
citizens. We in America have more leisure 
time than the peoples of any country of the 
world. The stimulation of creative partici- 
pation in the fine arts under the provisions 
of this bill, would go far toward filling a 
great gap in our national life. 


PRINTING OF REPORT ON INVESTI- 
GATION OF LEAD AND ZINC INDUS- 
TRIES BY TARIFF COMMISSION 


Mr. MILLIKIN submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 239), which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

Resolved, That the United States Tariff 
Commission Report on the Investigation of 
the Lead and Zinc Industries, conducted 
under section 332 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
pursuant to a resolution by the Committee 
on Finance, be printed as a Senate document. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE WOOL 
INDUSTRY—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. YOUNG (for himself, Mr. LANGER, 
and Mr. Barrett) submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by them 
jointly to the bill (S. 2911) to provide for 
the development of a sound and profit- 
able domestic wool industry under our 
national policy of expanding world trade, 
to encourage increased domestic produc- 
tion of wool for our national security, 
and for other purposes, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. LEHMAN submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
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Senate bill 2911, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


TWO HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF FOUNDING OF CITY OF CRANS- 
TON, R. I—PROCLAMATION OF 
THE MAYOR 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a proclamation issued dy 
Hon. George R. Beane, mayor of the city 
of Cranston, R. I., in connection with 
the 200th anniversary of the founding of 
that city. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATE oF RHODE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE PLAN- 
TATIONS, CITY or CRANSTON—PROCLAMA- 
TION 
Whereas on June 14, 1754, the villages of 

Pawtuxet, Mashpaug, Knightsville, and Me- 

shanticut Meadows were set off from the 

town of Providence and were incorporated as 
the town of Cranston by the general assem- 
bly of the Colony; and 

Whereas June 14, 1954, is the 200th anni- 
versary of the said incorporation of the town 
of Cranston; and 

Whereas the Bicentennial Committee, Inc., 
of Cranston, R. I., with the cooperation of 
all the citizens of the city of Cranston, 
has arranged many appropriate activities 
throughout this year of 1954 in the city of 
Cranston, R. I.; 

Now, therefore, I. the Honorable George R. 
Beane, mayor of the city of Cranston, in the 
State of Rhode Island, do hereby proclaim 
this year of 1954 as Bicentennial Observance 
Year, and do urge all of our citizens to sup- 
port wholeheartedly the bicentennial com- 
mittee in its efforts to celebrate the 200th 
anniversary of the founding of the city of 
Cranston in the State of Rhode Island. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto signed 
my name officially and caused the seal of the 
city of Cranston to be affixed this 5th day of 
February 1954. 

GEORGE R. BEANE, 
Mayor. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON SENATE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 23, PRO- 
POSING AN AMENDMENT TO THE 
CONSTITUTION RELATIVE TO 
TAXES ON INCOMES, INHERI- 
TANCES, AND GIFTS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the standing Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Amendments of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, I desire to give 
notice that a public hearing has been 
scheduled for Tuesday, April 27, 1954, at 
10 a. m., in room 424, Senate Office Build- 
ing, on Senate Joint Resolution 23, a 
resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States 
relative to taxes on incomes, inherit- 
ances, and gifts. At the indicated time 
and place all persons interested in the 
proposed legislation may make such rep- 
resentations as may be pertinent. The 
subcommittee consists of myself, chair- 
man; the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN]; the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. BUTLER]; the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. KILGORE]; and the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 
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NOTICE OF HEARING ON SENATE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 39, PRO- 
POSING AN AMENDMENT TO THE 
CONSTITUTION TO ENABLE CON- 
GRESS TO FUNCTION EFFEC- 
TIVELY IN TIME OF EMERGENCY 
OR DISASTER 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the standing Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Amendments of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, I desire to give 
notice that a public hearing has been 
scheduled for Wednesday, May 5, 1954, at 
10 a. m., in room 424, Senate Office Build- 
ing, on Senate Joint Resolution 39, a 
resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States to 
enable the Congress to function effec- 
tively in time of emergency or disaster. 
At the indicated time and place all per- 
sons interested in the proposed legisla- 
tion may make such representations as 
may be pertinent. The subcommittees 
consists of myself, chairman; the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] ; the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER]; the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. KIL- 
GORE]; and the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEFAUVER]. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 

As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
the nomination of Lawrence Quincy 
Mumford, of Ohio, to be Librarian of 
Congress, which was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Potter Stewart, of Ohio, to be United States 
circuit judge, sixth circuit, vice Xenophon 
Hicks; 

James Alger Fee, of Oregon, to be United 
States circuit judge, ninth circuit, vice 
Clifton Mathews; 

Jean Sala Breitenstein, of Colorado, to be 
United States district judge for the district 
of Colorado; 

Bailey Aldrich, of Massachusetts, to be 
United States district Judge for the district 
of Massachusetts; 

Archie Owen Dawson, of New York, to be 
United States district judge for the southern 
district of New York, vice Henry W. Goddard; 
and 

Robert Palmer Anderson, of Connecticut, 
to be United States district Judge for the 
district of Connecticut, vice Carroll C. 
Hincks. 


REFUSAL OF PRIME MINISTER 
NEHRU TO PERMIT UNITED 
STATES PLANES CARRYING 
FRENCH TROOPS TO CROSS INDIA 
Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, for 

the information of the Senate, I should 

like to read a dispatch carried on the 
noon ticker, under a New Delhi dateline: 


New DL. — Prime Minister Nehru today 
forbade United States airlift planes from 
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flying over India with French commandos 
destined for battle at Dien Bien Phu. 

The Prime Minister, who repeatedly has 
called for negotiations to end the 7-year 
war in Indochina, said his refusal to permit 
the planes to use the trans-India shortcut 
was a policy matter. 

The United States Air Force called a spe- 
cial meeting at Wiesbaden, Germany, where 
it was announced yesterday that the 8,500- 
mile Paris-to-Indcchina airlift had started, 
to discuss Nehru's ban. 

An official spokesman said the planes 
would not land or fly over Indian territory. 

The official declined, however, to reveal 
the route taken by the planes, which are 
manned by American crews, for reasons of 
security. 

An Indian spokesman said that in the 
event one of the giant C-124 Globemasters 
made an emergency landing on Indian soil, 
circumstanees of the landing would be 
studied before action was taken. 

Informed sources in Paris said Nehru had 
been asked last week for permission to fly 
French troops to Indochina over the sub- 
continent but the official request was re- 
fused. 

Nehru did not make public his refusal 
until Parliament last night started debate 
on the announcement that the planes were 
airborne. 


That is the end of the news item. 

Mr. President, I should like to say, 
briefly, that of course there is no ques- 
tion as to the legality of the position 
Prime Minister Nehru has taken, because 
his country has a right to object to the 
fiying of these planes across Indian ter- 
ritory. However, Mr. President, I wish 
to say that I think it is a very sad thing 
in this day, when the free world has 
been attempting to build a system of 
collective security against the greatest 
menace to human freedom the world 
has ever known, namely, the interna- 
tional conspiracy of communism, that 
Mr. Nehru has taken this position. 

He is a good deal like the owner of a 
piece of property who sees a neighbor’s 
house on fire. The good neighbors would 
wish to attach a hose to help put out the 
fire; but because the line of the fire 
fighting would have to be laid across Mr. 
Nehru’s lawn, so to speak, he would ob- 
ject to it, and in effect would say, “If 
the line comes this way, I will cut it, 
even though it is for the purpose of put- 
ting out the fire.” 

Mr. President, I think the people of 
the United States, the Congress of the 
United States, and every other believer 
in maintaining a free world of freemen 
will be sorely disappointed at this action 
by the Government of India. All I can 
say is that it is consistent with the votes 
of India in the United Nations during 
the entire Korean war, when more than 
85 percent of the time the Indian dele- 
gates voted with the Communist powers. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I wish 
to second the statements made by the 
distinguished and able senior Senator 
from California [Mr. KNOWLAND], our 
majority leader. 

I was amazed, shocked, and disap- 
pointed when I read in the newspapers 
this morning the dispatch the distin- 
guished Senator from California has just 
read. It is almost unbelievable that any 
nation wanting freedom and world peace 
would interpose objection to United 
States planes flying over its territory, 
when they are flying in order to carry 
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personnel and materials to help stop the 
spread of communism. 

We have been told that the great ob- 
jective of the free nations of the world, 
is a movement for mutual defense, and 
that foreign aid is a mutual matter. In 
that connection the word “mutual” must 
be stressed. Now it is time to emphasize 
the proper use of the word “mutual.” 

Last year we poured out, as we have 
done in the past, millions of dollars to 
India. There will soon be before the 
Congress of the United States requests 
for more millions of dollars to go to In- 
dia. Yet, this refusal by Mr. Nehru is 
the type of cooperation the free world, 
including the United States, gets from 
India. 

Let me say that I remember standing 
on this floor, several years ago, and, with 
the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Frercuson], offering an amend- 
ment to the bill by which the United 
States gave India $200 million worth of 
wheat. The amendment requested that 
India and the United States mutually 
assist each other with India exchanging 
strategic war materials necessary for the 
defense of the United States and the 
other nations of the free world. For in- 
stance, one of the items was monazite 
sand which is needed in the production 
of jet planes and atom bombs. The Sen- 
ate adopted the amendment; but in the 
conference with the House, when the 
pressure was on, the amendment was 
knocked out, much to my regret. 

The following week, as the Senator 
from California says, after we gave her 
$200 million worth of wheat, paid for 
by the American people, India led the 
fight against us in the United Nations. 
I think it is time for a little mutual aid 
and cooperation. It is time to find out 
whether the aid which we are pouring 
out is really a part of a mutual arrange- 
ment. I want Mr. Stassen and some of 
the other officials who make recommen- 
dations for appropriations for mutual 
aid to take notice of this incident before 
they come to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the Senate asking for more 
millions of dollars for India. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
think it is timely to note on the floor 
of the Senate the position that India, 
through her Prime Minister, has recently 
taken—a position which at least gives 
aid and comfort to the Communist 
world. 

No one should know better than does 
Mr. Nehru that the struggle today in 
Indochina is that of freedom against 
communism. Mr. Nehru should be able 
to see behind the claim of the Commu- 
nists that they are merely fighting for 
the freedom of Indochina because he, of 
all people, should know that communism 
means slavery, and that under the guise 
of independence the Communists would 
impose slavery on the people of the three 
states of Indochina. 

As I understand the press release, Mr. 
Nehru has announced that he will not 
permit the flying of troops in American 
planes across his country. That means 
that it will be necessary to use other 
routes. It may mean the loss of some 
of our pilots because of longer stretches 
of flying. 
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In the midst of a great struggle, at 
a time when we offer to hold a confer- 
ence at Geneva, communism, taking ad- 
vantage of every situation in the world 
from which it may benefit, inaugurates 
another economic, political, and propa- 
ganda battle. The Communists start 
the pressure in Indochina. 

In order to save the lives of the gar- 
rison at Dien Bien Phu, which is so 
bravely defending freedom today, Amer- 
ica, in pursuance of the plan to give 
material aid, is furnishing materiel, not 
soldiers. I take it that the transporta- 
tion of these particular troops is a part 
of such aid. It is not an intervention in 
the battle by the furnishing of troops. 

Again we find a roadblock thrown up 
by a member of the United Nations who 
certainly should be for peace in the 
world. We are attempting to get peace. 
We believe that by saving the garrison 
before the meeting at Geneva we shall 
be able to establish peace based upon 
justice. 

Personally, I regard this act by a mem- 
ber of the United Nations outside the 
Communist orbit, at the present time not 
a satellite of Communist Russia, as an 
unfriendly act. At the present time 
India is not a satellite of Communist 
Russia, but, step by step, Mr. Nehru may 
lead his people into that status. 


THE DANGER OF COMMUNISM 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
prepared a statement on the subject of 
informing the American people on the 
danger of communism. 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
statement be printed at this point in the 
body of the Recorp, along with an at- 
tached memorandum which I have re- 
ceived from the Library of Congress on 
the subject of the present controversy 
on legislation which would outlaw the 
Communist Party. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and memorandum were ordered to 
be printed in the Recor», as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR WILEY 


It is my earnest hope that the 83d Congress 
will take certain necessary steps to strength- 
en national security legislation. 

Essential to such action is increased pub- 
lic information on this problem. 

It is with the purpose of presenting helpful 
data to our people on the problem that I 
have prepared this brief round-up statement, 

As chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, and as the ranking ma- 
jority member of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, I have long been deeply interested 
in this security field. 

In 1947 and 1948, during the 80th Congress, 
I had served as chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee. At that time, we held hearings 
on Communist-control legislation. 

Unfortunately, the issue came before us 
relatively so late in the session that there 
was not sufficient time for the full Senate 
to take up our committee’s recommenda- 
tions. Our efforts, however, were later to 
bear fruit in the Internal Security Act of 
1950. 

SECURITY AFFAIRS SUBCOMMITTEE ESTABLISHED 


As chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee in the present Congress, 
one of my first actions in the 83d Congress 
was to establish a Security Affairs Subcom- 
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mittee designed exclusively to look into the 
problem of world-wide Communist espion- 
age, sabotage, and subversion. 

The reason for this subcommittee is ap- 
parent. Soviet efforts to undermine our- 
selves and our allies are a crucial phase of 
the “cold war” technique. 

The recent defection of the presumed 
MVD head in Australia, Vladimir Petrov, 
reconfirmed the role of the worldwide Soviet 
espionage ring in the Kremlin’s overall plans. 
The sensational disclosure of Soviet spy op- 
erations has now occurred in country after 
country, in the United States, in Canada, in 
England, in Sweden, and now in Australia. 
There is no country in the world which 18 
immune from Soviet efforts at penetration. 
So, we here in this country, in leading the 
anti-Communist struggle, should constantly 
scek to set the highest possible standard of 
building our legal bulwarks for our own and 
others’ self-protection. We trust that other 
nations will follow suit. 


SUBCOMMITTEE’S PUBLICATIONS 


In contributing to public information on 
this issue, the Security Affairs Subcommittee 
has released certain studies, including: 

1. A 28-page committee print entitled 
“Adequacy of the United States Laws With 
Respect to Offenses Against National Secu- 
rity,” dated April 17, 1953. 

2. A 24-page study entitled “Restrictions 
on Diplomatic Personnel by and from Iron- 
Curtain Countries,” dated April 23, 1953. 

3. And then a 60-page study entitled 
“Strength of the International Communist 
Movement,” dated October 15, 1953. 

A revised edition of this study on the 
worldwide strength of the Communist move- 
ment is now being prepared. 


INTERNAL SECURITY MANUAL 


In addition, in an individual capacity, I 
arranged for the preparation of Senate Docu- 
ment 47, a 285-page handbook entitled “In- 
ternal Security Manual.” It lists—for the 
first time, within the covers of one book—all 
of the Federal statutes, Executive orders, 
and congressional resolutions relating to the 
internal security of the United States. 

The Government Printing Office advises me 
that thousands of requests for purchase of 
this document have been processed by the 
GPO. It is sold for 70 cents. 

In addition, I have received vast numbers 
of requests for complimentary copies from 
veterans’ groups, church, civil, educational, 
and other groups. The entire complimen- 
tary congressional supply is now exhausted, 
and for that reason, on January 26, 1954, I 
introduced Senate Resolution 200, which was 
referred to the Senate Rules Committee, for 
the reproduction of an additional 2,000 copies 
of the manual, 


TENSIONS WITHIN SOVIET UNION 


Then, as chairman of the full committee, 
I arranged for the publication of a new edi- 
tion of Tensions Within the Soviet Union. 
This was a Library of Congress study which 
had been issued at my request originally in 
the 82d Congress on May 24, 1951, as Senate 
Document 41. 

The later edition was published as Senate 
Document 69 of the 83d Congress, dated 
July 28, 1953. 

Moreover, the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee has published at my request Senate 
Document No. 70 entitled “Tensions Within 
the Soviet Captive Countries.” Part I, 
March 9, 1954, dealt with Bulgaria; part II, 
April 5, 1954, deals with Rumania. In the 
not too distant future there will be issued 
a new part dealing with Eastern Germany. 

WIRETAP SUBCOMMITTEE 

Meanwhile, on the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, it is my privilege to serve as chair- 
man of a subcommittee which is reviewing 
legislation to make evidence in national- 
security cases gained through legal wiretap- 
ping admissible in Federal courts. 
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I present this brie? rundown of these past 
efforts because I feel that it is incumbent 
upon me to carry out obligations in this 
security field, just as I feel it is incumbent 
upon the Congress as a whole to do its share 
in enacting the various bills necessary to 
close up present loopholes in our security 
laws. 


MEMO ON OUTLAWING COMMUNIST PARTY 


Now, toward the end of clarifying one ad- 
ditional phase of the problem, I append at 
this point in the Recorp a Library of Con- 
gress memo prepared at my request on the 
background of the controversial issue of pro- 
posed legislation to outlaw the Communist 
Party. This issue, involving the problem of 
whether or not to force the Reds to go com- 
pletely underground, is now being studied in 
the House Judiciary Committee. I know, 
however, it has already engaged the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in the Senate, as it 
has my own. 

It merits our expeditious thorough atten- 
tion. 

OUTLAWING THE COMMUNIST PARTY 

An attempt is made herein to outline 
chronologically, the efforts of the Federal 
Government to outlaw the Communist Party. 

On January 3, 1941, the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, which was then 
known as the Dies committee, submitted its 
report (H. Rept. No. 1, 77th Cong.), in which 
it recommended the enactment of legislation 
to outlaw every political organization which 
is shown to be under the control of a foreign 
government. 

In the 77th Congress two bills on the sub- 
ject were introduced but received no action. 
H. R. 5042, June 12, 1941, declared the Com- 
munist Party, the Fascist or Black Shirt 
Party, and the German-American Bund to be 
subject to the control of foreign govern- 
ments and detrimental to the peace, safety, 
and well-being of the United States. It made 
membership in such organizations unlawful 
and subject to maximum penalties of $10,000 
fine and/or 5 years imprisonment, and loss 
of citizenship. S. 1385, April 25, 1941, pro- 
vided for punishment by fine not exceeding 
$10,000 and imprisonment not exceeding 10 
years, of persons who advocate criminal 
anarchy, criminal communism, criminal 
nazism, or criminal fascism, and of persons 
who organize or join groups or attend as- 
semblages advocating the doctrines of crim- 
inal anarchy, criminal communism, criminal 
nazism, or criminal fascism. 

From 1941 through the period of World 
War II. although action was taken under 
various then-existing laws to hamper the ac- 
tivities of the Communist Party, no legisla- 
tion was introduced to outlaw the party. 

In the 80th Congress, 5 bills were again 
introduced but received no action. H. R. 
2122, February 20, 1947, made unlawful mem- 
bership in the Communist Party or in any 
organization known by the individual con- 
cerned to be: (1) an organization which aims 
to establish, control, conduct, seize, or over- 
throw government in the United States by 
force, or (2) a political organization that is 
affiliated with, or controlled or supported by 
a foreign government or by a political party 
in a foreign country. The penalty provided 
was 5 years imprisonment and/or $10,000 
fine, and forfeiture of right to citizenship 
and right to hold public office. H. R. 4482, 
November 17, 1947, H. R. 5403, February 
16, 1948, and H. R. 5615, February 27, 1948, 
sought to bar the Communist Party, political 
parties affiliated with it, or any other un- 
American party, from the election ballot. 
H. R. 4581, November 25, 1947, defined com- 
munism and provided that any person in 
the United States actively practicing it 
should be dealt with as a treasonable enemy 
of the United States. 

In the sist Congress, 5 bills were intro- 
duced but received no action. H. R. 83, 
January 3, 1949, H. R. 3290, March 7, 1949, 
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and H. R. 9307, August 2, 1950, made mem 
bership in the Communist Party unlawful 
and punishable by 10 years imprisonment, 
$10,000 fine, or both. House Joint Resolu- 
tion 120, January 27, 1949, and H. R. 9218, 
July 24, 1950, made it unlawful, under pen- 
alty of fine or imprisonment or both, for a 
member of the Communist Party to attempt 
to secure election to a Federal office. H. R. 
3290 and House Joint Resolution 120 also 
provided for immediate deportation of alien 
Communists. 

The Internal Security Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 
987, ch. 1024) carries several provisions which 
should result in hampering the operations 
of the Communist Party. It requires the reg- 
istration and annual reports of Communist- 
action and Communist-front organizations 
(sec. 7); makes it unlawful for a member 
of such organizations to hold Federal em- 
ployment or for a member of a Communist- 
action organization to hold employment in a 
defense facility, or for a member of a Com- 
munist-front organization in seeking em- 
ployment in a defense facility, to fail to 
disclose such membership (sec. 5 (a) ); 
makes it unlawful for a member of such or- 
ganizations to apply for a passport or for 
renewal of a passport, or to attempt to use 
any such passport (sec. 6 (a)); requires that 
a member of a Communist-action organiza- 
tion which has not registered or which has 
registered but has omittted his name from 
the list of members, must register with the 
Attorney General (sec. 8); and makes it 
unlawful for an officer or member of a Com- 
munist organization to knowingly receive or 
attempt to receive classified information from 
a Federal employee (sec. 4 (c)). The act 
denies such organizations the use of inter- 
state facilities, such as mail, radio, and tele- 
vision, for propaganda unless such publica- 
tion or program is identified as Communist 
in origin (sec. 10), and in section 11 denies 
such organizations the right to exemptions 
from income tax on corporations which they 
might otherwise be entitled to under section 
101 of the Internal Revenue Code (26 U. S. C. 
101). 

However, the act does not outlaw the Com- 
munist Party. In fact section 4 (f) states 
that neither the holding of office nor mem- 
bership in any Communist organization by 
any person shall constitute per se a violation 
of any criminal statute (64 Stat. 992). 

On April 20, 1953, the Subversive Activities 
Control Board created by section 12 of the 
Internal Security Act (64 Stat. 997) issued 
an order under section 13 (g) of the act (64 
Stat. 1000) requiring the Communist Party 
to register as a Communist-action organiza- 
tion upon its finding that the party is “sub- 
stantially directed, dominated, and controlled 
by the Soviet Union, which controls the world 
Communist movement referred to in section 
2 of the act; and that the respondent 
[Communist Party, United States of Amer- 
ica] operates primarily to advance the objec- 
tives of such world Communist movement.” 
(Herbert Brownell, Jr., v. Communist Party 
of the United States of America (S. Doc. No. 
41, 83d Cong.)) The Communist Party has 
applied to the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia, for a 
review of this order, under section 14 of the 
act (64 Stat. 1001) and the case has not yet 
been heard. Should the decision of the 
Board be eventually affirmed, all the provi- 
sions of the Internal Security Act listed above 
will go into effect with regard to the Com- 
munist Party and its members, and for many 
practical purposes will greatly weaken the 
party, since most Americans will not want 
their names publicly listed as members of 
an organization which is “directed, dom- 
inated, and controlled by the Soviet Union.” 
However, as stated above, section 4 (f) (64 
Stat. 992) is an assurance to Communists 
that the party has not been outlawed. 

In the 82d Congress two bills were intro- 
duced but received no action. H. R. 1037, 
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January 8, 1951, sought to outlaw the Com- 
munist Party under its present name or 
under any name it may use in the future, 
and directed the immediate deportation of 
any alien members thereof. H. R. 5720, 
October 15, 1951, sought to outlaw the Com- 
munist Party under its present name or 
under any name it may use in the future, or 
any other organization having for one of its 
purposes the overthrow of the Government 
of the United States, or the Government of 
any State. It provided for a fine of not 
more than $10,000, or imprisonment for not 
more than 10 years, or both. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952 (66 Stat. 163-282) specifically includes 
Communists in the class of deportable aliens 
(sec. 241 (a) (6)) and in the class of aliens 
who are inadmissible (sec. 212 (a) (28)) and 
ineligible for naturalization (sec. 313 (a) 
(2)); but, of course does not outlaw the 
Communist Party. 

In the 83d Congress there are several bills 
now pending, but none of these received any 
action as of this date: j 

H. R. 425, Mr. Donpero; January 3, 1953. 
Makes it unlawful for a member of the Com- 
munist Party to attempt to secure Federal 
office as a candidate either for the Com- 
munist Party or for any other party. Sets a 
maximum penalty of $25,000 and/or impris- 
onment for 10 years. 

S. 200, Mrs. Sr of Maine; January 7, 
1953. Outlaws the Communist Party (under 
its present name or any name it may use in 
the future) or any other organization having 
for one of its purposes the overthrow of the 
Government of the United States, or the gov- 
ernment of any State. Provides for a fine 
of not more than $10,000 or imprisonment of 
not more than 10 years, or both; imposes 
forfeiture of all rights of citizenship, and 
renders members of such party ineligible to 
hold any office of trust or profit under the 
United States. 

H. R. 1576, Mr. Cote of Missouri; January 
13, 1953. Prohibits the name of any mem- 
ber of the Communist Party or any un- 
American party to be printed on any ballot 
for an office in the Government of the United 
States, under penalty of a fine of not more 
than $25,000 and imprisonment of not more 
than 10 years. 

H. R. 5941, Mr. KN of California; June 
25, 1953. Declares any person who know- 
ingly and wilfully becomes or remains a 
member of the Communist Party or any 
other subversive organization of similar 
nature may be reasonably presumed to have 
adopted and undertaken to support the aims 
and purposes of such organizations. Out- 
laws the Communist Party (under its present 
name or any name it may use in the future) 
or any other organization having for one 
of its purposes the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States or the gov- 
ernment of any State. Provides for a fine 
of not more than $10,000 or imprisonment 
of not more than 10 years or both; imposes 
forfeiture of all rights of citizenship and 
renders members of such party ineligible to 
hold any office of trust or profit under the 
United States. 

H. R. 6943, Mr. SracGers; January 6, 1954. 
Establishes a bipartisan commission to study 
the question of outlawing the Communist 
Party and to make a report of its findings 
within 6 months. 

House Joint Resolution 346, Mr. SECREST; 
January 11, 1954. Makes it unlawful for 
a member of the Communist Party to at- 
tempt to secure Federal office on penalty of 
fine up to $10,000 and/or imprisonment for 
not more than 10 years. Provides for imme- 
diate deportation of alien members of the 
Communist Party. 

H. R. 7312, Mr. Kersten of Wisconsin; 
January 18,1954. Provides for the forfeiture 
of United States citizenship of individuals 
who are members of or assist in organizing 
the Communist Party or any Communist- 
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action organization so determined by the 
Subversive Activities Control Board. 

H. R. 7337, Mr. Witson of Texas; January 
18, 1954. Outlaws the Communist Party and 
similar subversive organizations by making 
it a felony to be a member thereof. Pro- 
vides for forfeiture of citizenship of persons 
convicted of engaging in subversive activi- 
ties. Provides a penalty of a fine of not more 
than $10,000 or imprisonment of up to 10 
years or both, loss of nationality and all 
rights of citizenship, and ineligibility for 
employment by or contractual privileges with 
the United States. 

H. R. 7405, Mr. MADDEN; January 20, 1954. 
Outlaws the Communist Party and any other 
organization created for the purpose of over- 
throwing the Government of the United 
States, on maximum penalty of a fine of 
$10,000, imprisonment for 10 years or both, 
and forfeiture of all rights of citizenship and 
of right to become a citizen. 

S. 2752, Mr. POTTER; January 18, 1954. 
Makes membership in the Communist Party 
a felony, punishable by fine or imprisonment 
or both, 

H. R. 7814, Mr. Dries; February 9, 1954. 
Makes it unlawful to knowingly or willfully 
become or be a member of, or affiliate with 
any organization advocating, teaching, etc., 
the overthrow of the Government by force 
or violence. Provides that the Third Inter- 
national Cominform or the Communist In- 
ternational be held to embrace such a doc- 
trine. Provides a penalty of up to $10,000 
or imprisonment up to 10 years or both, and 
makes such convicted persons ineligible for 
employment by the United States. 

H. R. 7846, Mr. Dries; February 12, 1954. 
Makes affiliation with the Communist Party 
unlawful under penalty of fine not exceeding 
$10,000 or imprisonment for not more than 
10 years or both, and ineligibility for em- 
ployment by the United States. 

H. R. 7894, Mr. Dies; February 16, 1954. 
Declares the Communist Party and similar 
organizations illegal. Makes membership 
therein, or participation in the activity 
thereof a criminal offense punishable by im- 
prisonment not to exceed 10 years or a fine 
not to exceed $10,000, or both. 

H. R. 8326, Mr. Hacen of California; March 
10, 1954. Outlaws the Communist Party of 
the United States and any other revolution- 
ary conspiracy and penalizes membership 
therein or activities in furtherance thereof 
with knowledge of the revolutionary object, 
by a maximum $10,000 fine and/or 10 years 
imprisonment, 

H. R. 8363, Mr. O'BRIEN of New York; March 
11, 1954. Makes unlawful membership in 
the Communist Party. 

H. R. 8483, Mr. Carricc; March 22, 1954. 
Makes unlawful membership in the Com- 
munist Party. 

S. 3191, Mr. MANSFIELD; March 25, 1954. 
Outlaws the Communist Party and similar 
subversive organizations by providing a fine 
of not more than $10,000 or imprisonment 
of not more than 10 years, or both for any 
person who becomes or remains a member of 
such party or organization. 

S. 3290, Mr. FERGUSON; April 9, 1954. The 
Communist Expatriation Act of 1954 treats 
certain acts evidencing allegiance to the 
Communist movement and renunciation of 
allegiance to the United States as an exercise 
of the right of expatriation. 

Constitutionality: The bills which are now 
pending in the 83d Congress contain two 
outstanding provisions: (1) Membership in 
the Communist Party is made a felony, and 
(2) persons who become or continue to be 
members of the Communist Party will for- 
feit their United States citizenship. ‘These 
bills proceed on the theory that the Com- 
munist Party has for one of its purposes or 
aims the overthrow of the Government of the 
United States by force or violence. 

1. Membership in the Communist Party a 
felony: The case of Dennis v. United States 
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((1951) 341 U. S. 494), established the con- 
stitutionality of the Smith Act (54 Stat. 670, 
18 U. S. C. 2385), and also established that 
the aims of the Communist Party of the 
United States are subversives as declared by 
the Smith Act. In the words of Justice 
Frankfurter, “The defendants were convicted 
under section 3 of the Smith Act for con- 
spiring to violate section 2 of that act, which 
makes it unlawful to organize or help to 
organize any society, group, or assembly of 
persons who teach, advocate, or encourage 
the overthrow or destruction of any Govern- 
ment in the United States by force or vio- 
lence. The substance of the indictment is 
that the defendants * * * agreed to- 
organize * * * the Communist Party of the 
United States; that the aim of the new party 
was the overthrow and destruction of the 
Government of the United States by force 
and violence. The jury found all the de- 
fendants guilty” (341 U. S. 494, 517). 

Also in Frankfeld v. United States ((1952) 
198 F. 2d 679, 684) the Court stated: “The 
contention of the Government on the trial 
was that the Communist Party of the United 
States had as its objective the overthrowing 
of the Government of the United States by 
force and violence as speedily as circum- 
stances would permit and that the defend- 
ants were active members and officers of the 
party, participated in its purposes and gave 
it active support with knowledge of its un- 
lawful objective. We think that the conten- 
tion was amply supported by the testimony.” 

It would thus appear that the aims of the 
Communist Party are unlawful under the 
Smith Act. Would it therefore fellow that 
Congress could constitutionally declare that 
mere membership in the party without proof 
of active participation therein is also unlaw- 
ful? The Court covered this point in Frank- 
feld v. United States, supra., at page 684: 
“Membership in an organization renders aid 
and encouragement to the organization; and 
when membership is accepted or retained 
with knowledge that the organization is en- 
gaged in an unlawful purpose, the one ac- 
cepting or retaining membership with such 
knowledge makes himself a party to the un- 
lawful enterprise in which it is engaged. 
Certainly it is within the power of Congress 
to forbid the circulation of literature advo- 
cating the forcible overthrow or destruction 
of the Government or membership in an 
organization having such destruction as its 
purpose, where there is knowledge of such 
purpose on the part of one accepting or re- 
taining such membership.” 

2. Forfeiture of citizenship by accepting 
or retaining membership in the Communist 
Party: The constitutionality of this provi- 
sion would involve several factors: (a) Is 
the Congress empowered to enact legislation 
under which a person would be expatriated 
by any but voluntary acts? (b) If Con- 
gress does not have this power, would the 
acceptance or retention of membership in 
the Communist Party be interpreted as a 
surrender of allegiance to the United States 
and thus a voluntary surrender of citizen- 
ship? S. 3290 places such an interpretation 
on membership in the Communist Party. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has declared that “the 14th amendment, 
while it leaves the power where it was be- 
fore, in Congress, to regulate naturalization, 
has conferred no authority upon Congress 
to restrict the effect of birth, declared by 
the Constitution to constitute a sufficient 
and complete right to citizenship.” United 
States v. Wong Kim Ark ((1897) 169 U. S. 
649, 703). However, the 14th amendment 
does not preclude citizenship acquired by 
birth or naturalization from being lost by 
expatrlation. See McKenzie v. Hare ((1915) 
239 U. S. 299); Reynolds v. Haskins ( (1925) 
8 F. 2d 473); Savorgman v. United States 
((1950) 338 U. S. 491). In McKenzie v. 
Hare, supra, at page 311, the Court stated, 
“It may be conceded that a change of citi- 
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zenship cannot be arbitrarily imposed, that 
is, imposed without concurrence of the citi- 
zen.“ However, it interpreted as constitu- 
tional the act of March 2, 1907 (34 Stat. 
1228) which provided that an American 
woman who married a foreigner assumed 
the nationality of her husband for the dura- 
tion of the marital relationship. This de- 
cision was based on the theory that in mar- 
rying a foreigner she took a voluntary step, 
the legal consequences of which she is pre- 
sumed to know. “It is as voluntary and 
distinctive as expatriation and its conse- 
quence must be considered as elected.” 
Ibid., page 312. The Court appeared to 
stress the element of a foreign country en- 
tering into the case by the marriage of an 
American woman to a foreigner, “As a Gov- 
ernment the United States is invested with 
all the attributes of sovereignty. As it has 
the character of nationality it has the pow- 
ers of nationality, especially those which 
concern its relations and intercourse with 
other countries.” (Ibid.,p.311.) “But there 
is involved more than personal considera- 
tions. As we have seen, the legislation was 
urged by conditions of national moment 

„*. The marriage of an American woman 
with a foreigner has consequences of like 
kind, may involve national complications of 
like kind, as her physical expatriation may 
involve.” (Ibid., p. 312.) 

Even greater conditions of national mo- 
ment are involved in the pending bills. If 
the decision of the Subversive Activities 
Cortrol Board in Brownell v. Communist 
Party of the United States, supra, is con- 
firmed, we will have a condition where a 
foreign country, the Soviet Union, controls 
and directs a political party in our country, 
and uses such party as an instrument to 
overthrow our Government and to advance 
the world Communist movement which the 
Soviet Union now controls. 

Since voluntary expatriation was inter- 
preted by marriage to a foreigner, it would 
not be unlikely that voluntary expatriation 
be interpreted in the acceptance or reten- 
tion of membership in the Communist 
Party which would be outlawed by the pas- 
sage of one of the bills now pending in the 
83d Congress. 

Should any of these bills be enacted into 
law, section 4 (f) of the Internal Security 
Act (64 Stat. 992) would have to be re- 
pealed. 


CRIME DECREASE IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, it has been 
a source of considerable gratification to 
those of us who are charged with respon- 
sibilities for the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to learn of the signifi- 
cant decrease in crime in Washington, 
reported by the FBI. 

This has occurred at a time when the 
national crime rate continues to rise 
and is, therefore, in the nature of a 
special tribute to the law enforcement 
agencies of the District. 

It was nearly 3 years ago, Mr. Presi- 
dent, on May 1, 1951, when the then 
chairman and now ranking minority 
member of the Senate District Commit- 
tee, the able Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. NEELY] and the junior Senator from 
South Dakota joined in sponsoring a res- 
olution to investigate crime in the Dis- 
trict. 

Washington at that time was afflicted 
with a hard core of racketeers who had 
flourished unmolested here for some 
time. It had a handful of officials who 
had been disgracefully derelict in their 
duties and a small group of officeholders 
who, through indifference, inability, or 
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cynicism had accepted as irremedial this 
disgraceful situation in the Capital City. 

The resolution resulted in the appoint- 
ment of a subcommittee that turned the 
spotlight on this national shame, and 
recommended a series of sweeping re- 
visions of the District’s Criminal Code. 

In the early days of this Congress, with 
the cooperation of the House District 
Committee, we offered to the other body 
and to the Senate an omnibus bill incor- 
porating the recommendations of the 
Neely committee to provide for more 
effective detection, prevention, and pun- 
ishment of crime in the District. The 
Senate passed that measure on June 16, 
1953, and it became law June 29. 

During the same period, the Congress 
made available’ additional funds for 
overtime police work, and granted an 
overdue and substantial increase in pay 
to the Metropolitan Police force. 

All of this has now borne fruit, and I 
am advised that the statistics for the 
fiscal year may prove even more encour- 
aging than those for the calendar year 
just announced by the FBI. 

Chief Murray and his men have taken 
the tools Congress has provided, and 
with the cooperation of awakened courts 
and prosecutors taken long strides to 
clean up the crime in Washington. 

As the Evening Star noted editorially 
last night, Mr. President, this is an ex- 
ample of how “teamwork” pays off. For 
myself, Mr. President, and, I am sure, 
for every member of the Senate District 
Committee, I pledge our continuing in- 
terest and cooperation in these efforts to 
make our Nation’s Capital a model of 
law enforcement and a city worthy of 
the proud name it bears and the country 
of which it is a symbol before the world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the editorial to 
which I have referred, in the Star of 
Tuesday, April 20, entitled “Anticrime 
Teamwork Pays,” may be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ANTICRIME TEAMWORK Pays 


There is nothing mysterious about the 
highly gratifying drop in the crime rate in 
Washington last year—in contrast to the con- 
tinued upward trend of lawlessness elsewhere 
in the Nation. There are several perfectly 
good reasons for the marked improvement 
in the local crime situation. They add up to 
relentless, effective law enforcement all along 
the line. 

That teamwork in enforcement pays off is 
attested by the comparative figures on crime 
trends just released by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. Whereas the national crime 
total rose 6 percent last year, major crimes in 
Washington declined 12 percent, according 
to the annual bulletin, Uniform Crime Re- 
ports. This is the first time in many years 
that any decrease in the amount of crime has 
been noted here. Yet the population of the 
city has been increasing steadily. There 
were only two exceptions to the general trend. 
The number of murders and nonnegligent 
manslaughters increased by 2 to 74 and 
there was a rise of 18.4 percent in the number 
of automobile thefts. The latter develop- 
ment may have been related to the disturb- 
ing outbreak of juvenile delinquency in 
1953. Joyriding, a polite name for car steal- 
ing, is one manifestation of youthful crimi- 
nality. 
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While the FBI report covered the year as 
a whole, the Police Department's own rec- 
ords show that the crime drop was even 
greater for the last half of 1953. The decline 
approximated 14 percent for that period. 
Significantly, it was during the last 6 months 
of the year that Police Chief Murray was able 
to put more policemen on the street, thanks 
to restoration by Congress of a personnel 
fund that had been eliminated from the 
previous budget. The statistics show clearly 
that the expanded patrol work had much to 
do with the falling off in such categories as 
street robberies, burglaries, and assaults. 

But Chief Murray quite properly distrib- 
utes shares of the credit to other members 
of the law-enforcement team—to Congress 
not only for appropriations but for strength- 
ening the local crime laws, to the prosecutors 
who pressed the charges vigorously and in- 
telligently in court and to the judges who 
cracked down on convicted defendants with 
sentences adequate to make other criminals 
pause and ponder. The net result has been 
to reverse the crime trend which, in recent 
years, had brought a bad name to the Na- 
tional Capital. This is reassuring to citizens 
of the entire area and bad news to those 
criminal elements that had come to regard 
Washington as a soft touch. 


THE ADMINISTRATION'S MONEY 
POLICY 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, recently, 
the floor of the Senate has again become 
the scene for vehement attacks on the 
administration’s sound money policies by 
certain Senators of the opposition. They 
would have the country believe that what 
they term the administration’s “hard 
money, tight credit“ policy has brought 
on a recession; also, that this policy is 
costing the taxpayers hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars through increased inter- 
est payments on the public debt; that it 
is subsidizing a handful of bankers, a few 
wealthy individuals, and large invest- 
ment companies at the expense of con- 
sumers, farmers, and small-business men 
who have to pay higher rates for the 
money they borrow. 

To back up their charges, these Sena- 
tors have torn a few statistics out of con- 
text, incidentally distorting many of 
them, and when statistics were not avail- 
able for their purposes they have at- 
tempted to prove their points by vou 
know and I know” generalities. 

I do not doubt the personal integrity 
or sincerity of these Senators. Nor am I 
losing sight of the fact that this is an 
election year—a fact of which they ap- 
pear to be fully aware. But I do say that 
the people of the United States are en- 
titled to all the real facts on the admin- 
istration’s money policies. That is why 
I take the time of the Senate today to 
reply to certain rash statements which 
have been made, either through mis- 
understanding or political design. If left 
unchallenged they might give many of 
our citizens erroneous impressions of the 
administration’s money and credit poli- 
cies and other steps it is taking to effect 
the necessary transition from a war econ- 
omy to an economy based on the prospect 
of peace. 

First, let me make it clear that the 
administration never has had and does 
not now have a “hard money, tight 
credit” policy. The term was one con- 
ceived last spring by partisan critics of 
the administration to lead people into the 
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false notion that the new administration 
was out to fill the pockets of the wealthy 
at the expense of the great mass of our 
people. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Nor, incidentally, could any 
catch phrase less accurately describe the 
administration’s money and credit poli- 
cies than to say that they are “hard” or 
“tight.” 

This administration has never advo- 
cated either hard money or cheap money, 
as such. It does not believe in rigid 
money policies in either direction. It 
has always been convinced that the in- 
terests of the entire country could best 
be served by a sound money policy, and 
a flexible-credit policy, under which the 
Federal Reserve would be free to take 
steps to help tighten the money supply 
when an overexpansion of credit could 
bring on another round of inflation and 
further cheapening of our dollars, and 
conversely, to take steps to ease the 
money supply when more credit is needed 
to stimulate business or counteract defla- 
tionary tendencies in our economy. 

The Federal Reserve should be freed 
“to restrict credit and raise interest 
rates for general stabilization purposes 
even if the cost should prove to be a sig- 
nificant increase in service charges on 
the Federal debt.” 

That, as Senators know, was the con- 
conclusion reached by two congressional 
committees—the Douglas committee of 
1950 and the Patman committee of 1952. 
As we also know, this general conclusion, 
supported by public opinion, was par- 
tially put into effect by the Federal 
Reserve-Treasury accord reached in 
March 1951, which released the Federal 
Reserve from its prior commitment to 
support the Government bond market at 
par in order to artificially suppress in- 
terest rates. 

Now let us take a look at the Federal 
Reserve Board's flexible-credit policy in 
action, and the economic background in 
which it has been carried out. This pol- 
icy has been supported by the Treasury. 

In the first 4 months of 1953 the Fed- 
eral Reserve followed a restrictive credit 
policy in order to hold down dominant 
inflationary pressures prevailing at the 
time and to help stabilize our economy. 
As a result the Treasury had to pay 
higher rates on its borrowings during 
that period. This was not a new policy 
but a continuation of the policy begun 
with the Federal Reserve-Treasury ac- 
cord in early 1951. The governors of the 
Federal Reserve Board were not Eisen- 
hower appointees. They were Demo- 
crats, all appointed prior to 1953. 

Nevertheless, in early 1953 some critics 
first tried to pin the tag of hard 
money on the administration. It was 
not, however, a sudden shift, due to 
activity on the part of the new admin- 
istration, from low to high interest rates, 
as some of our opponents would lead us 
to believe. Money rates throughout the 
country had been moving up for several 
years, mainly because of the huge de- 
mand for borrowed funds by individuals, 
business concerns, and State and local 
governments. 

The rates at which the Treasury could 
borrow short-term money had been ris- 
ing steadily since 1946. For example, 
Treasury bills rose from their low war- 
time yield of .38 percent to slightly over 
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2 percent at the end of December 1952. 
Long-term Government rates were, of 
course, artificially suppressed during the 
1946-1950 period due to the Federal Re- 
serve’s compulsion by the Truman ad- 
ministration to support the Government 
bond market. However, following the 
accord in March 1951, the yield on 
long-term Victory 2's rose from 2.45 
percent to 2.80 percent at the end of 
December 1952. 

These are facts. They do not add up 
to a sudden shift by this administration 
in early 1953 from low to high interest 
rates. 

Here is the economic backdrop against 
which the Federal Reserve moved to 
permit a tightening of the money sup- 
ply during 1952 and continuing in the 
first part of 1953. 

In early 1953 business was close to 
record levels. Unemployment averaged 
less than 3 percent. Civilian employ- 
ment reached all-time highs. Much of 
industry was on an overtime basis. Pro- 
duction was at a peak. The Federal Re- 
serve Board index of industrial produc- 
tion reached an all-time high in both 
May and July. Inventories were rising 
and overstocking of this nature was par- 
ticularly dangerous in view of the like- 
lihood of a decline in Federal expendi- 
tures under the new administration. In 
spite of the then outlook for a decline in 
Federal spending, the Government at 
that time faced a prospective deficit in 
fiscal 1954 estimated to exceed $5 billion. 
Price and wage controls had been re- 
moved. Consumer spending was at rec- 
ord levels, and buying power was being 
sustained in part by rapid increases in 
consumer credit each month. 

Businesses, too, were both spending 
and borrowing heavily. Spending for 
plant and equipment reached new highs. 
Although interest rates had been rising 
steadily for 3 years, there was no slack- 
ening in the continued expansion of bank 
borrowing. Total loans of all commer- 
cial banks increased $1 billion from the 
end of December to the end of March— 
many times as much as the increase in 
the same period of the preceding year. 
Total new security issues for new capi- 
tal—both corporate and municipal— 
reached an all-time record of $7 billion 
in the first half of 1953. Mortgage lend- 
ing was also expanding. And at the same 
time, Federal Government borrowing 
was a substantial factor in the picture. 

Indeed, the new administration inher- 
ited the unavoidable prospect of a $9 
billion deficit in fiscal 1953, which in 
itself provided additional inflationary 
force. That was the situation in the 
early part of 1953. 

This was the environment in which 
the Federal Reserve followed a policy of 
monetary restraint—and appropriately 
so. It was the environment in which 
the Treasury, coordinating its debt man- 
agement program with Federal Reserve 
credit policy, sold a 30-year bond bear- 
ing 3% percent interest. 

Some have criticized this rate on the 
ground that former long-term bonds had 
been sold at 2% percent. They over- 
look the fact, however, that no long- 
term marketable Treasury bonds had 
been sold since 1945, and that rising in- 
terest rates over the past several years 
had made the sale of such a bond at 
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2% percent impossible. The outstand- 
ing 2% percent Treasury bonds at the 
time of the new bond offering were, in 
fact, selling well below par, at a market 
price to yield just under 3 percent. Since 
the maturity of the new bond was 10 
years longer, it had to be priced at an 
even higher rate. 

It is true, as President Eisenhower 
stated in his economic report to the Con- 
gress, that the monetary and debt man- 
agement policies undertaken in order 
to keep the boom from getting out of 
hand had a more potent effect than had 
generally been expected. That, however, 
does not indicate any error in judgment. 
No one can state with certainty what 
would have happened if these restrictive 
policies had not been put into effect. 
But from past experience it seems highly 
probable that if the over-extension of 
credit and the heavy accumulation of 
inventories had not been restrained or 
even perhaps overrestrained, the suc- 
ceeding readjustment would have been 
far more severe. 

So, that was the situation in the early 
part of 1953. 

Now, let us take a look at the direction 
of Federal Reserve and Treasury money 
policies since mid-1953, when substantial 
cutbacks were made in the planned 
spending programs of the previous ad- 
ministration. The administration knew 
and industry knew that these cutbacks 
in Government spending would mean 
that production which otherwise would 
have gone to fill Government orders 
would have to be converted to produc- 
tion for civilian needs in order to avoid 
a loss of jobs, a downturn in business, 
and a strain on our economy. 

Under these changing circumstances, 
the Federal Reserve acted quickly to ease 
credit and in turn ease the problems of 
reconversion which inevitably occur in 
the transition from a war to peace econ- 
omy. As early as last June the Federal 
Reserve Board reduced reserve require- 
ments of member banks substantially to 
make sure that there would be no bar 
to the proper volume of bank credit 
necessary to a growing peace economy. 
I emphasize the word “peace.” It also 
purchased short-term Government se- 
curities in the market on occasion in 
order to increase bank reserves. In Feb- 
ruary of this year the Reserve banks re- 
duced the rate at which bankers can 
borrow from the Federal Reserve, and 
the rate is being reduced further in 
April. That is the rediscount rate. 

Likewise, the Treasury’s debt-manage- 
ment program has been a positive fac- 
tor in easing the current transition to a 
peace economy. Government interest 
rates have fallen substantially. Last 
July the Treasury had to pay 214 percent 
for an 8-month loan. In February it 
paid the same rate for a loan running 
almost 8 years. And the Treasury’s 
last 1-year money borrowing was at 154 
percent. Ninety-day bills which cost 
close to 2% percent last June now are 
down to 1 percent. 

However, as the Secretary of the 
Treasury pointed out to the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee the other day: 


In the current economic environment the 
‘Treasury has purposely done its financing in 
a way that would not interfere with the 
availability of long-term investment funds to 
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corporations, State and local governments, 
and for mortgages to homeowners. We want 
to be sure that plant and equipment, home 
building, and other construction all have 
ample available funds. 


The quick action of the monetary au- 
thorities in expanding the availability of 
credit to offset the deflationary effect of 
defense cutbacks has been successful in 
helping to minimize the economic reac- 
tion to the reduction in Government 
spending. The easy availability of cred- 
it permitted excessive business inven- 
tories to be liquidated gradually, lessen- 
ing the depressing effect of forced calling 
of loans. The ample credit supply en- 
abled other economic activities, such as 
housing and commercial and municipal 
construction, to be expanded to take up 
part of the slack. 

These moves to ease credit have been 
geared to the change in business activi- 
ty. The stimulant has been applied as 
the changes took place. The purpose 
was to check declines. That is the pur- 
pose of a flexible money-management 
policy—to check declines by easing cred- 
it, and to check inflation and dangerous 
booms by tightening credit. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut is giving us a 
very interesting discussion of a very vital 
problem. Does the Senator agree with 
the Spanish economist who said that a 
managed currency can be as sound as 
one of gold, provided the government 
will issue money only in relation to the 
work to be done? We have a gold back- 
ing, but we are not on a gold standard. 
We have a managed currency. Is not 
that correct? 

Mr. BUSH. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is not the essen- 
tial thing for the Government always to 
bear in mind that with a managed cur- 
rency, when it has the power to issue an 
unlimited number of Federal Reserve 
notes which go into the money stream 
over and above bank-check money, which 
is now used more than is currency itself, 
it is essential that we do not issue money 
with which to pay debts, but to do the 
workload that money has to do? 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia has made a very acute observation, 
and I am grateful to him for his con- 
tribution to the discussion. 

As to the reference to gold which the 
Senator made, I believe that we shall 
some day be able to return to a gold con- 
vertibility, but before we do that we must 
form the habit of balancing the Federal 
budget so that the convertibility will not 
be an immediate invitation for everyone 
to rush in and take the gold. Does the 
Senator agree with that observation? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I think the ob- 
servation is sound. I also feel that there 
are a great many persons in our country 
who are still like Bob Ingersoll, back in 
1896, when William Jennings Bryan was 
advocating the free coinage of silver at 
the ratio of 16-to-1 for gold. Mr. Inger- 
soll opposed it, and said, “I want every 
greenback to be able to stand on end and 
say ‘I know that my redeemer liveth.’” 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator from 
Virginia. 

C—338 
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Mr. President, at this point I should 
like to quote from the report of the 
Subcommittee on Monetary, Credit, and 
Fiscal Policies of the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report. I quote from 
page 18 of that report: 

Monetary policy is strong precisely where 
fiscal policy is weakest; it is capable of being 
highly flexible. It can be altered with 
changes in economic conditions on a month- 
ly, daily, or even hourly basis. 


Mr. President, in consequence, the 
economy today presents a notable pic- 
ture of overall sustained well-being in 
the face of sharp reductions in a few 
industries—largely those associated with 
the defense cutbacks or burdened by 
excessive inventories. 

The impact of the business setback 
has been, of course, severe on factory 
production and factory employment. 
Industrial production in February was 
down 8 percent from a year ago and 
factory employment was down 6 percent. 
But total employment in nonagricul- 
tural establishments, excluding factories, 
showed an actual increase over the pre- 
vious year to a new all-time high record 
for February. 

Total personal income during the 
month of February was nearly 1 percent 
higher than a year earlier, and the in- 
come of individuals after taxes showed 
an even larger gain in the first quarter 
of 1954 compared with the first quarter 
of 1953. These facts I have taken di- 
rectly from the Economic Indicator. 

Total expenditures for new construc- 
tion, aided by the ample supply of credit 
at low interest rates, were 142 percent 
higher in February than a year earlier, 
and March construction contract awards 
were 13 percent above last March. 

Neither the money supply nor general 
commodity prices show any evidence of 
defiation. In February, both were 1 per- 
cent higher than a year earlier. At the 
present time the money supply is the 
highest on record for this time of year. 
There is no cash stringency at the pres- 
ent time. 

The measures taken by the Federal 
Reserve Board to provide abundant 
credit at low interest rates have given 
assurance to the Nation that the credit 
authorities will turn to a policy of credit 
expansion whenever the economic situa- 
tion requires it. There is strong evi- 
dence that this policy, with other admin- 
istration measures, has been effective in 
smoothing the inevitable readjustment. 
At least, this is the interpretation that 
a growing number of business observers 
are placing on current economic trends. 
The 7-month advance in the stock mar- 
ket, in the face of business downturn, to 
new record highs for industrial stocks 
is a remarkable demonstration of in- 
vestor confidence in the coming business 
trend, or the present business trend. 

This, then, has been the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s flexible monetary policy in 
action—a policy which did much to re- 
strain overexpansion in the early part of 
1953 and a policy which is currently 
easing our problems in the transition to 
a peace economy. This policy had the 
blessing of the administration. 

Now, I want to set the record straight 
on some of the specific charges which 
some of the Senators of the opposition 
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have made against the administration’s 
monetary program. 

First, they would lead you and the 
country to believe that the Treasury’s 
30-year 3%4-percent bond issue last 
spring started a recession. There is no 
basis whatever for associating this par- 
ticular bond offering with the business 
downturn that began in the autumn of 
1953. As I pointed out earlier, interest 
rates on Government securities had been 
rising steadily for several years previous 
to this offering. 

The business downturn was initiated 
by severe cutbacks in defense orders in 
August 1953, which have resulted in a 
curtailment in factory production. The 
liquidation of excessive inventories, 
which prolonged the business decline, 
would undoubtedly have been a more 
serious depressing factor had it not been 
for the administration's policy of credit 
restraint in early 1953. 

The opposition has suggested that the 
business downturn could not have been 
caused by cuts in defense spending since 
defense spending has actually been in- 
creasing. This is a complete misstate- 
ment of fact. 

Government purchases of goods and 
services for national security have de- 
clined steadily since the peak was 
reached in the second quarter of 1953, 
when it was at an annual rate of $53.5 
billion. It dropped to a rate of $52.1 
billion in the third quarter of 1953, to 
$50 billion in the fourth quarter, and on 
down to $47 billion in the first quarter 
of this year. 

This cut in national security outlays 
has taken 86% billion out of the annual 
national spending stream and it had an 
immediate effect on the national econ- 
omy. It put out of employment the 
workers who were making the things the 
Federal Government had been buying, 
pending the transition of these workers 
to jobs making things for the civilian 
economy. 

I have already pointed out the alert- 
ness of the monetary authorities—both 
the Federal Reserve and the Treasury— 
in helping to meet this transition prob- 
lem. The administration has also been 
moving forward on other fronts. Over 
$7 billion in tax cuts are taking place 
this year. These cuts we can afford only 
because of reduced Government spend- 
ing. They will return huge amounts of 
money to the people of this country for 
their own spending or saving. This 
should have a direct effect in stimulat- 
ing the economy. 

Positive administration programs are 
now before the Congress to strengthen 
our economy in a variety of ways. A 
vital one is the tax-reform program now 
before the Committee on Finance await- 
ing Senate action. There are many 
business projects around the country 
which are being held up pending final 
decision on this revision bill. It is im- 
perative that the earliest possible action 
should be taken so that business can go 
ahead with their plans which will re- 
sult in the creation of thousands of jobs 
and the vital expansion of our economy. 

As Senators across the aisle know full 
well, we have had to make readjustments 
before as we made the changeover from 
a war to peace economy. There is every 
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evidence that we can meet the current 
readjustment without any serious dislo- 
cation to our economy. As the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development con- 
cluded in its recent national policy state- 
ment on defense against recession: 

Our economy can achieve its high poten- 
tial without violent fluctuations. We base 
our confidence upon many facts—such as 
the strengthening of our financial and eco- 
nomic structure, the longer-term perspec- 
tive of business planning, the stabilizing 
influence of unemployment compensation 
and income taxation, the other powerful 
instruments now available and the improved 
understanding of their use. And most im- 
portant of all, we base our confidence upon 
the determination of the American people 
to meet the challenge. 


Second, let me take up the opposition’s 
specific charge that by increasing inter- 
est rates the administration has been 
subsidizing a handful of bankers, a few 
wealthy individuals, and large invest- 
ment companies at the expense of con- 
sumers, farmers, and small businessmen 
who have to pay higher interest rates 
for the money they borrow. 

Here are some facts that the critics 
did not give us. Interest rates on all 
classes of Government securities today 
are substantially lower than they were 
at the beginning of 1953, before the Re- 
publican administration came into office. 
The rate paid by the Government on 
90-day Treasury bills is now 1 percent, 
as compared with over 2 percent in Jan- 
uary 1953. Bill rates in 1954, in fact, 
are the lowest since 1949. The market 
rate on 3- to 5-year bonds is down to 
134 percent, the lowest since early 1951, 
which compares with about 212 percent 
in January 1953. The Treasury’s 2% 
percent long-term bonds now actually 
sell in the market to yield 2% percent, 
the first time the yield has dropped that 
low since early 1951. ‘These facts di- 
rectly contradict the inference that the 
Government is forcing money rates up. 

No lowering has been made in the 
interest rates on Government guaran- 
teed FHA and VA loans. The increase 
which was made in these rates last year 
merely brought them into line with other 
mortgage rates which had been rising 
for a number of years, and they are in 
line with other mortgage rates today. 

Incidentally, the fact that those rates 
were held down is one of the reasons 
why the Federal Government owns more 
than $3.5 billion worth of mortgages in 
the FNMA organization. It is simply 
because rates were not allowed to go up 
and to compete with the rates in the 
ordinary market. 

Following a substantial rise in both 
1951 and 1952, average mortgage inter- 
est rates held steady during all of 1953. 
The rates currently being paid have 
helped to attract funds to this field and 
thus to stimulate home construction. 

Next, I desire to point out the true 
facts on the charge that has been made 
that higher interest rates paid by this 
administration will cost the taxpayers 
$297 million more for public debt in- 
terest in fiscal 1955 than in the 1953 
fiscal year. It is a distortion of fact to 
say that this entire increase was due to 
increased interest rates paid by this ad- 
ministration. That is not the case. 
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As pointed out by the Bureau of the 
Budget in its publication called, The Fed- 
eral Budget in Brief, Fiscal Year 1955: 

Interest payments in the fiscal year 1955 
are estimated at $6.9 billion. This is an in- 
crease of $275 million over the estimated 
expenditures for the current fiscal year. 
About two-thirds of this increase is due to 
the rise in the public debt. 


It has nothing to do with the interest 
rates; it is simply because the debt was 
that much la. ger. 

The other one-third increase reflects 
the increased rates which the Treasury 
had to pay on its refundings last year. 
With interest rates considerably down, 
however, and with the ugly possibility of 
the Treasury having to do around $1 
billion in additional borrowing due to the 
congressional cut in Federal excises, it 
would appear that in fiscal 1955 even less 
of the debt charge will be attributable 
to the higher rates paid in early 1953. 

I would also remind Senators of the 
opposition party that when President 
Truman submitted his administration’s 
budget for the fiscal year 1954, he was 
careful to point out that increased in- 
terest payments on the public debt were 
due in large part to the higher interest 
rates paid on securities issued or re- 
funded during the past 2 years. 

That is what President Truman said. 

Finally, I wish to take up the opposi- 
tion's charge that the Treasury has over 
$6 billion lying around in the banks of 
the country on which the American tax- 
payers are having to pay from 2% to 3 
percent interest. The opposition has 
estimated it is costing the taxpayers 
around $175 to $200 million a year for 
the Treasury to maintain such a large 
cash balance in the banks. 

Before getting to the heart of this 
charge, let me take a moment to point 
out the sheer extravagance of the com- 
putations of members of the opposition. 
First, the $6.2 billion figure they cited 
was the Treasury’s total general fund 
balance on March 26, 1954. It was not 
the amount of the Treasury’s balance at 
that time in the tax and loan accounts of 
commercial banks. That figure was $4.2 
billion on March 26, or $2 billion less 
than the figure they used. 

Moreover, the particular date they 
selected for a figure is not typical at all. 
It was in a period when tax collections 
normally swell the amount of money in 
the general fund as well as that portion 
of it which is represented by the Treas- 
ury’s balances in the tax and loan ac- 
counts of commercial banks. For exam- 
ple, in the calendar year 1953, tax and 
loan account balances averaged $3.8 bil- 
lion. The cash balance fluctuates from 
day to day and month to month, due to 
the wide swings in receipts and expendi- 
tures and their unpredictability, and one 
should not try to use any one day’s bal- 
ance as typical. 

Second, the interest rate members of 
the opposition chose to use in their com- 
putations apparently came out of thin 
air. It certainly does not line up with 
the fact that the Treasury is currently 
borrowing short-term money at 1 per- 
cent, or even that the average interest 
rate on the entire marketable public 
debt is only 2% percent. 
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But let us get on to the heart of the 


matter. Why is it necessary for the 
Treasury to maintain a substantial cash 
balance each month, and how high have 
these balances with the corimercial 
banks been running? 

Typically, over the years, the Treasury 
has kept a monthly operating balance, 
including deposits with the Federal Re- 
serve, as well as with commercial banks, 
at least equal to average monthly ex- 
penditures, and on occasions much more. 
It is only good business sense to keep a 
cash reserve in case it becomes neces- 
sary to meet some bills a little earlier 
than anticipated, or emergency situa- 
tions arise when ready cash is needed. 
It is even more important that our Gov- 
ernment always be in a position to meet 
its obligations on time. 

As I mentioned previously, the Treas- 
ury’s balances in tax and loan accounts 
of commercial banks in the calendar year 
1953 amounted to $3.8 billion. This com- 
pares with an average of $4.3 billion in 
1952. Since average monthly budget 
expenditures rose from $5.9 billion in 
1952 to $6.1 billion in 1953, the ratio of 
average balance to average monthly ex- 
penditures fell from 72 percent to 63 
percent. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in my 
remarks a statement made by Secretary 
of the Treasury Humphrey which shows 
the average balances in Treasury tax 
and loan accounts at commercial banks 
during the past 2 years. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


The average balances in Treasury tax and 
loan accounts at commercial banks during 
the last 2 years were as follows: February 
1952, $2,821 million; March, $3,500 million; 
April, $4,022 million; May, $3,716 million; 
June, $3,767 million; July, $7,240 million; 
August, $5,619 million; September, $4,621 
million; October, $4,992 million; November, 
$4,630 million; December, $4,393 million; 
January 1953, $3,425 million; February, $4,067 
million; March, $3,808 million; April, $3,281 
million; May, $2,203 million; June, $2,105 
million; July $4,944 million; August, $6,095 
million; September, $4,957 million; October, 
$3,698 million; November, $4,268 million; De- 
cember, $3,223 million; January 1954, $2,536 
million. 

In the calendar year 1953 these balances 
averaged $3,839 million, as compared with an 
average of $4,268 million in 1952. Since aver- 
age monthly budget expenditures rose from 
$5,947 million in 1952 to $6,135 million in 
1953, the ratio of average balance to average 
monthly expenditures fell from 72 to 63 per- 
cent. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the reasons 
why the Treasury’s cash balance is 
largely kept in the form of Government 
deposits with the commercial banks 
throughout the country were clearly out- 
lined in Secretary Humphrey's statement 
in early February before the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report. Let me 
read his concise explanation: 

The Treasury keeps money in banks be- 
cause (a) it is the most efficient and eco- 
nomical way to handle the Government's 
business, and (b) it avoids withdrawing 
funds from communities before they can be 
returned through Government disburse- 
ments. 
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Congress passed the National Banking Act 
in 1863 specifically authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to deposit money in banks 
after efforts by the Government during the 
Civil War to act as its own banker failed, 
resulting in the suspension of specie pay- 
ments. 

The present system enables the Treasury 
to keep a smooth flow of money despite the 
unevenness of the flow of Government rev- 
enue and expenditure. 

Assume for instance that bank X in Pan- 
handle, Tex., sells a half million dollars of 
savings bonds to its customers. This money 
is left on deposit in Panhandle until it is 
needed at the Federal Reserve bank of Dallas 
to pay the Government's bills. If this money 
should immediately be withdrawn from the 
bank at Panhandle, before it can be returned 
to channels of trade through Government 
disbursement, the money in the community 
of Panhandle would be transferred to Dallas. 

During heavy tax periods particularly there 
would be a tremendous shifting of funds be- 
tween banks and between communities. The 
transfer of $8 to $9 billion in the middle of 
March from the various communities 
throughout the country to the accounts of 
the Government just at Federal Reserve 
banks would play havoc with the banking 
system and business and with local com- 
munities. In order to meet such withdraw- 
als, in many instances, banks would have to 
restrict credit and liquidate securities in the 
market. 

Millions of dollars of additional clerk hire, 
costs of currency shipments, and transfer of 
funds would be necessary if the Government 
should handle the business now handled for 
it by banks in connection with deposits of 
withheld income and social-security taxes, 
the issuance of United States savings bonds, 
and the handling of subscriptions to other 
types of Government securities. If all re- 
mittances had to be sent to Reserve banks 
for collection, the Government would have 
many more millions of dollars tied up in 
process of collection. 

All Government deposits in banks are fully 
secured by securities pledged with the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks; also, member banks are 
required to maintain a reserve with Federal 
Reserve banks against Government deposits 
as well as other deposits. At the present 
time this reserve amounts,to about 18 percent 
for all classes of member banks, 

Under the Banking Act of 1933, banks are 
prohibited from paying interest on demand 
deposits, including Government deposits, 
which is often only for a few days in any 
definite amount, and the services they render, 
the present arrangement appears equitable. 


At a time when more and more of our 
citizens are taking such an active interest 
in the monetary operations of Govern- 
ment, I feel it is up to us to further the 
understanding of the opposition with 
regard to the basic facts and issues in- 
volved, and not to becloud it with dis- 
torted statistics and unwarranted infer- 
ences and conclusions. That is why I 
have taken considerable Senate time to- 
day to set the record straight on what 
I consider to be some gross misrepre- 
sentations of the administration’s money 
and credit policies. Given the facts, I 
am sure the people of the country are 
capable of drawing their own con- 
clusions. 


THE MIRACLE OF WATER 


Mr. EASTLAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to me, 
in order that I may suggest the absence 
of a quorum? 
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Mr. EASTLAND. Yes, provided it is 
understood that in yielding for that pur- 
pose, I shall not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE], the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. ScCHOEPPEL], 
and I have introduced a bill to extend the 
Water Facilities Act to the humid areas 
of the United States. Previously, sub- 
stantially the same bill has been intro- 
duced by the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. THYE], and myself, looking 
forward to the accomplishment of the 
same purpose. 

It is a source of deep satisfaction to me 
that the administration has adopted this 
proposal of ours, and will assist us in the 
drive to secure its enactment. Long after 
the present legislative controversies con- 
cerning support prices, export of sur- 
pluses, and other features of the farm 
program are forgotten, this proposal will 
be remembered as one of the cornerstones 
of American prosperity. 

The extension of the Water Facilities 
Act to the humid areas can change the 
face of American agriculture. It will re- 
duce the cost per unit of producing agri- 
cultural products. In a hungry world it 
will greatly expand the production of 
food and fiber and it will give the farmer 
some control over the elements which 
have always beset him. 

Mr. President, I remember hearing my 
father use a quotation time and time 
again as he pictured the lot and difficul- 
ties that beset those who toiled on the 
farm: 

And the hurricane roared; then came the 
drought, and the locusts descended upon the 
earth. 


Thus, in a few words has been ex- 
pressed the constant battle of those 
farmers against the elements, against in- 
sects, and against the parching effects of 
drought that dries up the results of man’s 
labor before his very eyes. 

To a great extent, through scientific 
research, insects which ate the farmers’ 
substance have been brought under con- 
trol. But the withering effects of still- 
unconquered drought, slowly progressing 
from day to day, with no clouds in the 
heavens, and with vegetation becoming 
brown and parched, create one of the 
most desolate feelings that any man ever 
felt. It is a feeling of tragic helplessness. 
Yet ofttimes this helpless feeling occurs 
when water is all about us, either in flow- 
ing streams adjacent to parched fields or 
in a water table a comparatively few 
feet below the surface of the ground. It 
just remains to divert water from where 
it is abundant to where it is needed. 
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Crops can be rescued; a man’s labor can 
be saved. 

Irrigation built the West. Western 
soils are no better than southern soils. 
Yet, solely because of irrigation, western 
agriculture is one of the most prosperous 
in the Union. The fact is that because 
of irrigation, the agriculture of non- 
irrigated areas cannot compete with 
western agriculture. 

In the development of the West, the 
outlines of the deserts were shoved back, 
until sometimes today they are no longer 
visible. Vast reclamation projects were 
instituted. Desolate wastes have been 
converted into gardens. The hunger 
and the nakedness of the world have 
been alleviated by the production that 
has come from the reclaimed deserts of 
the West. The Nation did this at great 
cost, but the benefits have far surpassed 
the material wealth invested in these 
projects. Most of these projects have 
been self-liquidating. The farmers who 
received the benefits have paid for the 
costs. The Government merely extended 
its credit to these reclamation districts. 

A few years ago, in the arid or semi- 
arid States, credit was made available to 
individual farmers in order to permit 
farmers not in reclamation districts to 
secure the benefits of irrigation, where 
water was available. This legislation 
was known as the Water Facilities Act, 
but it applied only to the 17 arid or semi- 
arid Western States that had formerly 
been the beneficiaries of large-scale rec- 
lamation legislation. 

Mr. President, it is amazing what the 
Water Facilities Act accomplished in the 
areas where it was made applicable. It 
saved individual farmers from bank- 
ruptcy; it made thousands of them pros- 
perous. It made farming in arid areas, 
which was previously impossible, a safe 
and profitable enterprise. 

I hold in my hand a graph showing 
the production tables of a group of farms, 
many in submarginal areas, upon which 
the benefits of the Water Facilities Act 
have been applied. This graph reveals 
that with the aid of irrigation the per- 
acre yield of corn has increased from 15 
to 54 bushels; of small grains from 14 
to 28 bushels per acre; of milk from 
39,477 pounds to 49,651 pounds per farm; 
of cotton from 198 to 421 pounds per 
acre. Meanwhile the net worth of farm- 
ers in these areas has increased from 
$10,650 to $26,600 and net cash farm 
income from $2,300 a year to $6,200 a 
year. Such are the blessings of irriga- 
tion. I ask, Mr. President, that this 
table may be placed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Table shows average gains by the 213 FHA 
irrigation loan borrowers who repaid in full 
in 1950, 1951, and 1952 fiscal years: 

Corn: 15 to 54 bushels per acre. 

Small grains: 14 to 28 bushels per acre. 

Milk: 39,477 to 49,651 pounds per farm. 

Cotton: 198 to 421 pounds per acre. 

Net worth: $10,650 to $26,600. 

Net farm cash income: $2,300 to $6,200, 
SUPPLEMENTAL IRRIGATION NEEDED IN THE 
SOUTHEASTERN STATES 

Mr. EASTLAND. Few areas of the 
earth have ever been so abundantly 
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blessed by nature as the southeastern 
part of the United States. Its soil is 
fertile; its growing season is long; its 
vegetation is luxuriant and crops of all 
kinds flourish. This area likewise has 
more bountiful rainfall than other por- 
tions of the United States Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Alabama, and Florida having 
the heaviest rainfall found among the 
48 States. Yet drought is not uncom- 
mon even here, and in recent years we 
have had some of the most prolonged 
droughts in our history. Even in years 
of ordinary rains our crops do not reach 
the fullest production of which the soil 
is capable, due to periods of droughts. 
Yet flowing streams are everywhere in 
the lower Mississippi Valley and the 
southeastern part of the United States, 

As to water resources the State of Mis- 
sissippi itself is peculiarly fortunate. 
Here is a State where the Father of 
Waters, the great Mississippi, forms its 
western boundary. The great Tombig- 
bee parallels its eastern boundary, and in 
between are the watersheds of the Cold- 
water, the Yalobusha, the Tallahatchie, 
which form the great valley of the Ya- 
zoo; the Big Black, the Pearl; farther 
south the Leaf, the Bouie, the Pasca- 
goula, the Strong, Bogue Chitto, Homo- 
chitto, the Chickasawhay, the Chunky, 
to say nothing of the lesser tributaries 
of these streams. In the delta the Sun- 
flower, the Bogue Phalia and Deer Creek 
and smaller streams in extreme north- 
east Mississippi. Never was a State so 
abundantly blessed with surface water, 
so well distributed, given by God. 

Mr. President, while it is true that 
surface streams may not always be en- 
tirely dependable for widespread irriga- 
tion in times of drought, yet Mississippi 
has a tremendous reserve of ground 
water which can easily be reached by 
the drilling of wells which will be fi- 
nanced under this plan. 

The March 1954 issue of Fortune mag- 
azine gives several maps showing the 
underground water resources of all the 
States in the Union. It is interesting 
to observe that the two States with the 
most abundant and widespread under- 
ground water resources are Mississippi 
and Wisconsin. In both States 98 per- 
cent of the entire area is underlaid by 
readily accessible ground water. This 
is a great potential blessing to the farm- 
ers of these States. It makes the prob- 
lem of periodic drought solvable by sup- 
plemental irrigation at relatively low 
cost. 

PROPOSED ACT EXPLAINED 

The extension of the Water Facilities 
Act to humid areas does not contemplate 
the creation of great irrigation districts 
such as we find in the West. If we go 
into the field of irrigation, the future 
may disclose cases in which such districts 
will become desirable. If so, no doubt 
the State Legislatures will provide laws 
for the creation of such districts and 
the full utilization of our rivers and 
water resources. 

The expanded Water Facilities Act 
contemplates loans to individual farmers 
or to small associations of farmers to 
provide sufficient capital for the instal- 
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lation of irrigation equipment; for the 
drilling of wells and the purchase of 
pipe. These loans are to be repaid over 
a period of years, in some instances 20 
years, at the interest rate of 3 percent. 
The loans to cover the entire cost of the 
installations, including the drilling of 
wells for subsurface water, will be made 
to farmers or to associations of farmers 
by the Farmers’ Home Administration. 
The loans will be repaid from the in- 
creased production which irrigation will 
bring about. Loans will be made to 
farmers of all sizes. In the 17 arid 
States where the law has been in oper- 
ation for several years there have been 
loans as small as $200 and as large as 
$50,000. It is my judgment that in Mis- 
sissippi the average loan would not be too 
large since the cost of obtaining water 
would not be excessive. 

The act provides that associations of 
farmers may borrow $250,000 and pay 
the loan back over a period of 40 years. 


HISTORIC ROLE OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


Mr. President, to observe that Ameri- 
can agriculture in the second half of the 
20th century has become a highly mech- 
anized and highly scientific vocation 
is to state a truism. The high produc- 
tivity of American farms is not an acci- 
dent. It is not by chance that the aver- 
age American farm family of today feeds 
and clothes eight city families. When 
this Nation was first established in 1776, 
the picture of the American economy was 
pyramidal, with agriculture, comprising 
the bottom 90 percent of the pyramid, 
supporting a small crown of urban life. 
Today the picture is reversed. The 
pyramid has been turned upside down, 
and a relatively small but highly skilled 
and highly productive farm population 
supports a great aggregation of urban 
life, a great industrial civilization. 
There are 47 million families in America 
today, and only 514 million of them live 
on farms, But these farm families are 
still the foundation of America’s great- 
ness. Like Atlas, supporting the world 
on his shoulders, rural America, with its 
rugged character, its dawn-to-dark in- 
dustriousness, and its highly varied skills 
supports our unprecedented industrial 
civilization. 

America’s farms are being mechanized. 
The problem of fertilizer and sufficient 
plant food has been solved. Great ad- 
vances in insecticides and insect control 
have been made. New selective chemical 
weed killers, some working in the soil 
eliminating weeds at the time of germi- 
nation without injury to living plants, 
reduce production costs. New and im- 
proved breeds of animals and plants— 
triumphs of genetic science—afford 
higher yields. In all this ferment of 
progress, one is led to ask: What will 
be the next great practical advance made 
by American agriculture? 

Mr. President, I am willing to hazard 
@ prediction that it will be the supple- 
mentary irrigation of farms in the humid 
areas of the United States. 

NEW DIVERSIFICATION ON SOUTHERN FARMS 


Mr. President, a quiet revolution has 
been taking place in southeastern agri- 
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culture during the last decade. Dairy 
products and cattle for the first time in 
history have become major products of 
southeastern farms. 

The statistics make good reading: For 
only the States of Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, North and South Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee—that is, the so- 
called Deep South, east of the Mississippi 
River—the gross cash income from dairy 
products has increased from $192 million 
in 1940 to $535 million in 1952. This is 
the equivalent of a 278-percent increase. 

In my own State of Mississippi gross 
cash income from dairy products has in- 
creased from $26 million in 1940 to $76 
million in 1952, an expansion of close 
to 300 percent. 

Now let us look at the record as re- 
gards beef production. For the South- 
east as a whole, gross farm income from 
cattle and calves increased from $50 
million in 1940 to $281 million in 1952, 
a 560-percent increase. In Mississippi 
gross farm income from cattle and calves 
increased from $8 million in 1940 to $52 
million in 1952, about a 650-percent ex- 
pansion. 

This is a record of progress that we 
and all America can well be proud of. 
But, Mr. President, shall we permit this 
tremendous progress to stop at this 
point? The further expansion of the 
dairy and beef industries in the South- 
east depends on the development of sup- 
plemental irrigation. 

Now, let us look at what has been hap- 
pening to the commercial-vegetable in- 
dustry in southeastern United States. 
In 1940, the total value of commercial 
vegetables produced in this area, includ- 
ing both vegetables produced for the 
fresh market and for processing, was $46 
million. By 1953 it had increased to 
$180 million, an expansion of nearly 400 
percent. 

In my own State of Mississippi during 
the same period the value of commercial 
vegetables increased from $1,439,000 to 
$3,269,000, an increase of over 200 per- 
cent. The vegetable industry in the 
south central part of our State and along 
our Coastal Plain is still in its infancy; 
irrigation will build it. 

We of the South have always recog- 
nized that our long growing season gave 
us a great advantage in the production 
of vegetables for the fresh market. 
What we have failed fully to appreciate 
is the fact that the same climatic ad- 
vantage could be applied to the produc- 
tion of dairy products and beef. In my 
own State of Mississippi we can graze 
cattle 9 months in the year in the north- 
ern part of the State, and nearly 12 
months in the year in the southern part. 
This gives us an enormous advantage 
over northern States, where cattle can 
be grazed only 6 or 7 months. Further- 
more, huge expensive barns and silos for 
the storage of winter feed and the pro- 
tection of cattle from cold are much 
less essential in our mild climate. As a 
result of our climatic advantages, Mis- 
sissippi and the South can potentially 
outproduce the northern dairy belt in 
dairy products and the Western ranges 
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in beef. We can pasture more cattle to 
the acre. As a result, the South is po- 
tentially the lowest cost dairy and beef 
producing area in the United States. 

But we suffer from recurrent droughts 
and must have supplemental irrigation 
fully to realize on our climatic advan- 
tages. 

A few years ago a western Texas 
rancher, viewing a verdant Mississippi 
pasture, exclaimed: “You can graze as 
many cattle on 300 acres of Mississippi 
pasture as we can on 3,000 acres of Texas 
range.” That is true, Mr. President, but 
we can do twice as well as that with 
supplementary irrigation that will allow 
us to take full advantage of our long 
growing season. 

The importance of supplementary ir- 
rigation to the southern dairy industry 
is recognized by the Mid-South Milk Pro- 
ducers Association, which in the Febru- 
ary 1954 issue of its magazine, the Dairy 
News, featured the value to farmers of 
the Water Facilities Act, whose benefits 
the bill proposed by Senators AIKEN, 
THYE, SCHOEPPEL, and myself would now 
extend to all of the United States, 


IRRIGATION PAYS OFF 


The economic soundness of supple- 
mental irrigation is proved by the fact 
that the cost of equipment is quickly re- 
paid out of increased production. Farm- 
ers in humid areas who have put in irri- 
gation systems report that increased 
production will pay for a system in 3 or 
4 years even if there are no serious 
droughts; whereas, if there should be a 
severe drought, a system will pay for 
itself in a single year. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture gives us some interesting fig- 
ures on beef production in the humid 
portion of the Pacific Northwest which 
has long dry summers such as we often 
experience in Mississippi. Without irri- 
gation, beef production there seldom ex- 
ceeds 250 pounds per acre. With irriga- 
tion, 600 pounds of beef can be produced 
per acre. 

Experiments conducted in Virginia, as 
reported by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, also reveal a gain 
through irrigation of 3,000 pounds, dry 
weight, of alfalfa per acre. 

The Farm Quarterly magazine for the 
spring of 1954 features an excellent 
article about supplemental irrigation in 
the South and Midwest. Their figures 
on increased production of various crops 
resulting from irrigation are convincing 
evidence of the value of irrigation in 
humid areas. I quote the following from 
the Farm Quarterly: 

In Tennessee dairy farmers made a net 
gain of $121 per acre on irrigated over unir- 
rigated pasture in 1951, and $110 in 1952. 
This is after the cost of depreciation, inter- 
est, and operating expenses of the irrigation 
system has been deducted. In Georgia, twice 
as many steers were pastured on irrigated 
pastures as on rain watered land, and dairy 
farmers were able to figure an increase of 
4 to 7 gallons more milk per acre each day 
from their irrigated pastures. In Indiana, a 
corn farmer who has a reputation for his 
accurate bookkeeping, reports that his 1952 
crop showed a difference of $93 an acre in 
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favor of his irrigated corn after he had 
charged off depreciation, interest, and cost 
of operation of the system. South Carolina, 
where Clemson College is preaching supple- 
mentary irrigation with the fervor of a con- 
vert to a new religion, reports cotton yields 
that have been more than doubled by two 
applications of irrigation water to supple- 
ment the rain, and several cases of corn yields 
which were jumped from a puny 8 bushels 
an acre for unirrigated corn to anywhere 
from 73 to 134 bushels for irrigated corn. 
When it comes to tobacco, a Kentucky farmer 
said, “Does irrigation pay? Listen to this. 
In 3 years with irrigation I’ve bounced my 
yields 400 to 700 pounds an acre more than 
my neighbors who don't irrigate and the 
price I get for my tobacco is 5 to 10 cents 
a pound more than they get. Man, it’s like 
having your acreage allotment doubled.” 


Elsewhere the Farm Quarterly notes 
that it requires 12 inches of rain from 
June to September to make a crop of 
corn. If only 6 inches fall, irrigation 
can supply the lacking 6 inches. Thus 
the farmer can, with irrigation, harvest 
a maximum crop every year. 

Mr. President, everyone will concede 
the importance of irrigation in a dry sea- 
son. But how about a good growing 
season? Would not irrigation equipment 
stand idle in a year in which corn, for 
instance, would average 100 bushels per 
acre without irrigation? This, I think, 
is an exceedingly interesting question 
and the answer will surprise you, Mr. 
President. J. A. Hardin, of Indiana, ina 
year in which his unirrigated corn aver- 
aged 102 bushels per acre—which anyone 
will admit is a mighty good yield—aver- 
aged from 134 to 166 bushels per acre 
for irrigated corn. 

The variation was due to the fact that 
Mr. Hardin was trying out different hy- 
brids. The average increase due to irri- 
gation even in a good corn year was 
approximately 50 bushels per acre. 

No wonder Mr. J. A. Hardin, who is 
a banker as well as a farmer, says, in the 
Farm Quarterly for the spring of 1954, 
that he “doesn’t know any other way to 
get the return on an investment that 
irrigation will give.” 

IRRIGATION EXPERIENCE OF MISSISSIPPI FARMERS 


Now, let us focus our attention on the 
irrigation experience of farmers in my 
own State of Mississippi. The following 
paragraphs are quoted from the Progres- 
sive Farmer of February 1953: 


Throughout the South a searing, parch- 
ing drought took a tragic toll of crops and 
pastures in 1952. Oldtimers said it was the 
driest year they ever saw. 

But in Copiah County, Miss., some farmers, 
with disaster all around them, produced the 
biggest crop yields they ever harvested. 
Quality of the crops was tops. 

And they revived their pastures during the 
dry, hot summertime. They seeded fall pas- 
tures at the right time, obtaining perfect 
stands, and got a quick growth of clovers and 
grasses before cold weather came. 

The secret was water—irrigation. Water 
is magic material when it is needed and used 
at the right time. Water can and sometimes 
does make the difference between brilliant 
success and dismal failure. 

That’s the story, folks. We saw it in 
Copiah County. R. M. Coman, manager of 
the Copiah County Cooperative and for many 
years one of Mississippi’s outstanding county 
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agents, went with us to see the farmers who 
were irrigating crops and pastures. 

On small farms we saw small irrigation 
outfits that cost as little as $640; on larger 
farms we saw others that cost as much as 
$7,500. In each instance the owners de- 
clared that if their irrigation equipment and 
their tractors were taken away from them 
they would quit farming. 

A. T. Barron, who lives among the steep 
hills east of Crystal Springs, was one of the 
first to install a small irrigation outfit. In 
1949 he bought a small motor, a 3-inch pump, 
400 feet of 2½-inch pipe, and 6 sprinklers. 

“All my life I had been trying to raise 10 
tons of cabbage per acre,” he told us. “This 
year with irrigation I averaged 14 tons of 
cabbage per acre.” 

And Mr. Barron received an average price 
of $139 per ton for his cabbage—just about 
$2,000 per acre. The quality of his cabbage 
was rated excellent. But that is not the 
whole story. He followed cabbage with corn 
and gathered 80 bushels per acre. No won- 
der Mr. Barron declared that “irrigation is 
a paying proposition.” 

He says he found that even so-called nor- 
mal years it pays to irrigate some crop at 
sometime during the year. Sometimes only 
one irrigation is required, but it pays real 
dividends. 

For Judge W. S. Catchings at Hazlehurst, 
one of Copiah County’s most prominent 
farmers, it was his first year to try irrigation. 
But he “made 87 bushels of corn per acre by 
actual weight, no guessing, no estimating.” 
He said that “practically every ear of corn I 
made was due to irrigation.” To obtain this 
fine yield of corn, he irrigated only once. 
But it was at exactly the right time, and he 
really soaked the soil. 

Judge Catchings irrigated his corn in July 
and saved the crop, Then he moved into his 
permanent pastures during the hot, dry sum- 
mer, irrigated them, and got fine grazing. 

September came and then October—still no 
rain to plant his fall pastures. 

He seeded fescue, red clover, crimson clover, 
and irrigated. Soon he had a perfect stand, 
And I wish you could have seen his green 
pasture of clovers and grasses on December 6. 
It was enough to tempt any animal. 

T. J. Howard, who also lives in the hills 
east of Crystal Springs—where they have per- 
ennial springs and running streams no mat- 
ter how dry it gets—irrigated 14 acres of 
corn, 3 acres of pepper, and 20 acres of pas- 
ture. He estimates he made 80 to 100 bushels 
of corn per acre. He grazed 35 heads of cattle 
on 20 acres of pasture, and saved a pepper 
crop for a neighbor who hired him to custom- 
irrigate the crop. 

He a'so seeded fall pasture, irrigated, and 
got a good stand and fine growth. He has 
a 20-horsepower motor, a 3-inch pump, and 
1,000 feet of 3-inch pipe—another compara- 
tively small outfit that is moved easily from 
one location to another. 

Vernon Fairchild, near Hazlehurst, has an 
outfit big enough to irrigate about 200 acres. 
He has a 180-horsepower industrial motor, a 
6-inch pump, plenty of 6-inch mainline pipe 
and 4-inch pipe for lateral lines and sprin- 
klers. We saw this outfit in operation, It 
does a beautiful job. Each lateral covers an 
area 80 by 80 feet. He can irrigate 7 to 8 
acres at a time and put out 2 inches of water 
in 4 hours. He had wonderful pasture of 
fescue and oats, fescue and clover. 

Kaywood Plantation west of Hazlehurst is 
irrigating 200 acres of pasture. The outfit 
includes 180-horsepower motor, 6-inch pump, 
1,520 feet of 6-inch pipe, 2,560 feet of 4-inch 
pipe, and sprinklers. R. S. Glenn, manager, 
told us that on one 40-acre tract of good 
bottom-land pasture that was well seeded to 
clovers and grasses and heavily fertilized, 
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they grazed from 1 to 2 animals per acre 
and cut 2,700 bales of hay. 

There are 20 farmers in Copiah County 
who have installed irrigation outfits, Mr. 
Coman told us. Most of the farmers financed 
the purchase of their motors and equipment 
through the Jackson Production Credit Asso- 
ciation. 


Mr. President, the Production Credit 
Association has financed many of the 
irrigation systems already in operation 
in humid portions of the United States. 
The PCC deserves great credit for their 
foresightedness. Their pioneering has 
proved supplemental irrigation emi- 
nently practical. The problem of financ- 
ing the purchase of irrigation equipment 
and the drilling of wells in a really wide- 
spread manner in the humid States is 
a problem of such magnitude, however, 
as to necessitate special legislation. 
That is why I am sponsoring a bill to 
provide low-cost financing of such sys- 
tems, namely, at 3 percent over a period 
of up to 20 years. 

FHA financing is not intended to be 
exclusive financing, however. The Pro- 
duction Credit Association will continue 
its assistance and local banks may pro- 
vide an important share of the financing. 

Incidentally, creation of a really large- 
scale rural demand for irrigation equip- 
ment will stimulate industrial activity in 
many urban areas and thus add to our 
country’s industrial prosperity as well. 
NEW METHODS MAKE IRRIGATION PRACTICAL ON 

SMALL FARMS 


The type of irrigation system a farmer 
purchases should be left to irrigation 
experts which the Government will pro- 
vide. In the arid West, open-ditch or 
gravity irrigation of leveled areas is the 
customary method. Such irrigation with 
laterals is also successful on level areas 
in the South. An entirely . different 
method is favored, however, for rolling 
country, namely, irrigation by means of 
portable aluminum sprinkling systems. 
These portable sprinkling systems are a 
clever device. Because they are portable, 
a small investment in pipe enables a 
farmer to irrigate a considerable area 
simply by moving the system. They do 
not interfere with crop rotation or con- 
touring practices. They can be moved 
out of the way for cultivation or har- 
vesting. They work equally well on flat 
or hilly areas, 

The rustproof aluminum pipe is amaz- 
ingly light, weighing only 7 pounds for a 
20-foot section of 2-inch pipe to 27 
pounds for 6-inch pipe. Various sizes of 
pipe will be used in different parts of a 
system, with 4-inch pipe perhaps the 
most extensively used. Pipe comes in 
20-, 30-, and 40-foot lengths. Two high- 
school boys can move in an hour enough 
pipe to irrigate two acres. Couplings are 
instantaneous so that no time is wasted. 
Internal water pressure is utilized to 
make the couplings leakproof. 

Experiments have shown that liquid 
fertilizer can be fed into a system, afford- 
ing opportunity for frequent light appli- 
cations of needed nutrients, resulting, in 
combination with the water, in really 
bumper crops. In fact, an irrigated crop 
can utilize 50 to 100 percent more fer- 
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tilizer of any type than it would be safe 
to apply without irrigation. This is part 
of the reason for the phenomenal in- 
creases in yields secured by experienced 
irrigationists. 

Next to a good heavy drought-breaking 
rain from heaven, there is no prettier 
sight to the eye of a farmer than one of 
these sprinkler systems in operation. 
To be able to turn on the rain at will 
seems too good to be true. The amount 
of water these sprinkler systems can lay 


down is amazing. There are about 30,000 


gallons to an acre-inch of water, and 
most systems will lay down an inch in 
2 or 3 hours. Many systems will irrigate 
from 5 to 10 acres at a time but coverage 
may vary from a garden plot to a very 
large field. 

G. A. Luno, of the Louisiana Extension 
Service, writing in the Progressive Farm- 
er, states: 

The time is not too far in the future when 
cotton irrigation will be a regular practice, 
rather than the oddity it is today. 


And in the same periodical, Jesse B. 
Hearin, former president of the Pro- 
duction Credit Corporation of New 
Orleans, writes: 

I would like to see our agricultural leaders, 
including the agricultural colleges, the 
county agents, and others, stress irrigation. 

I know of some 8 or 10 projects that have 
been financed by the Production Credit As- 
sociations in the last year. Not one of them 
has been a failure; on the contrary, every 
one of them paid. Most of them have been 
so profitable as to pay for the full cost in 
1 year. 

Nature has been good to us in many places; 
we have many rivers and creeks and branches, 
overflowing artesian wells, and big springs 
that could easily be harnessed to provide ir- 
rigation for small and large tracts. 

I know of a dairy farm, a large dairy farm, 
where the owner irrigates 80 acres of his 
pasture. When the long drought came last 
summer this 80 acres meant more to him 
than the 400 acres of his other pasturelands. 
He had four cross fences on this 80 acres, 
and it is hard to believe that irrigation and 
fertilizer could have made 80 acres produce 
as much grass and clovers as this place was 
made to yield. In 1 year it more than paid 
for the cost of irrigation. 

Another instance that I recall is a man 
who had 180 acres in corn. He irrigated 
40 acres. When the sustained drought hit 
his section, in spite of the fact that all the 
land was well fertilized, cultivated, and 
planted with good seed, the 140 acres yielded 
only 24 bushels of corn per acre, while the 
40 irrigated acres yielded 122 bushels per 
acre. It is not necessary to say that this 
man will irrigate a larger portion of his 
place next year. 

There is nothing we can think of that 
offers greater possibilities to the people of our 
section than more irrigation projects. Port- 
able irrigators could be made easily and at 
not too great a cost in many of our sections. 
If the ground is well drained and then 
irrigated, it insures a good crop under nearly 
all conditions, 


Mr. President, at this point I should 
like to have printed in the Recorp a table 
showing the amount of land under irri- 
gation in each of the Southeastern States 
from Texas to Virginia. Unfortunately, 
the 1949 figures are the latest available, 
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There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


How irrigation is growing in Dixie 


1939 1944 1949 
Acres Acres Acres 

A paaa 843. 839 1, 358, 800 | 3, 430, 000 
Louisiana 1. 413,969 | 535,619 1, 526, 791 
Arkansas 1. 159,412 | 288,665 422, 107 
Florida 1 126, 191 221, 917 365, 421 
Oklahoma 10,000 18,000 96, 000 
Virginia... 687 1,419 2,817 
South Carolina. 411 62 6,408 
Tennessee 311 393 1,012 
Alabama 281 487 367 
West Virginia.. 270 42 40 
North Carolina. 246 229 2, 803 
Kentucky 205 230 485 
Georgia 1 158 423 3, 161 
Mississippi... 3 94 3 , 086 

Total for South. -I, 556,074 > 425, 489 | 5, 861, 778 


Preliminary 1950 releases. 

NoTE.—1939 data are from the 1940 Census of Agricul- 
ture, Ist series. Source: Census of Agriculture 1950. 
The above figures include rice areas as well as the irri- 

ted semisrid portion of western Texas where irrigation 

been practiced for many years, 
MIDWEST SHARES INTEREST OF THE SOUTH IN 
SUPPLEMENTAL IRRIGATION 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, sup- 
plemental irrigation as a crop-insurance 
device is arousing great interest in the 
Midwest as well as in the South. Last 
autumn, on October 10, 1953, the Chi- 
cago Tribune published a very interest- 
ing interview on the subject, which I 
wish to quote: 


IRRIGATE LAND FOR INSURANCE; Mipwest TOLD 
EXPERT ADVISES FARMERS To WATER CROPS 


October 9.—Supplemental irrigation of 
farmlands in the Midwest and elsewhere in 
the rainfall belt is the best method of crop 
insurance and increasing yield per acre. 

This is the experience and the advice of 
Wofford B. Camp, chairman of the agricul- 
tural committee of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. He is the man who 
founded the cotton-growing industry of 
California and is one of the State's most 
successful farmers. 

“There would be bigger and better corn 
yields in Illinois and Iowa if there was more 
irrigation,” Camp told the Tribune in an in- 
terview. 

Irrigation the year around, and par- 
ticularly in the dry months, would be a sal- 
vation to Midwestern farmers who do get 
regular winter and spring rains. 

Camp, 59, was born in Cherokee County, 
S. C., and attended Clemson College in that 
State. He has been an advocate of irriga- 
tion all his long farming life and has en- 
dowed research in crop watering at Clem- 
son, 


THIRTEEN-YEAR-OLD MISSISSIPPI CORN CHAMP 

“South Carolina has frequent and long 
droughts,” Camp said, “but its crops, cot- 
ton and other, have been bettered by irri- 
gation. On a specific test we conducted for 
one farmer there, we had him irrigate two 
fields of corn side by side. One field was 
irrigated 4 times and produced 110.6 bushels 
per acre. The other field was watered only 
twice and produced 73 bushels to the acre. 

“A third field adjoining was not irrigated 
at all, and made only 83 bushels per 
acre.” 

Camp also noted that the Nation’s indivi- 
dual corn growing champion for 1952 was 
Lamar Ratliff, 13, of Baldwin, Miss. 

“That was probably the driest year in the 
history of the South,” Camp said. “Young 
Ratliff defied the drought by irrigating and 
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grew 214 bushels of corn on a measured 
acre. 

“That was something for the proud Corn 
Belt States of Illinois and Iowa to think 
about—a kid from Mississippi showing the 
Midwest how to grow the maximum amount 
of corn.” 


Mr. President, this young Mississippi 
farm boy, Lamar Ratliff—at that time 
only 13 years old—not only amazed 
farmers all over the Corn Belt with his 
phenomenal yield but he opened the eyes 
of southerners generally—he opened my 
eyes—to the tremendous opportunity in- 
herent in the use of supplemental irri- 
gation. With the advantage of our long 
growing season, all we have to do to make 
Mississippi and the South the garden 
spot of the Nation is to overcome our 
seasonal moisture deficiencies. 

At this point, Mr. President, in discus- 
sing this fabulous yield of corn brought 
about by supplemental irrigation, I wish 
to point out that by making corn a profit- 
able crop on Mississippi farms, we will 
greatly expand the beef cattle industry 
in Mississippi. Irrigation water, of 
course, Will sustain our pastures, but let 
us not forget that the fattening and fin- 
ishing of a beef cow requires corn. Our 
land in Mississippi is ideally adapted to 
the production of corn, except for 
drought. We never have a dependable 
water supply to produce corn in the hot 
Mississippi summers, What Lamar Rat- 
liff and others have demonstrated with 
corn yields through irrigation opens the 
door to the possibility of developing the 
beef cattle industry in Mississippi beyond 
our fondest dreams. We already have 
established a cow-calf program, but if 
we can successfully produce corn through 
irrigation, we will be able to finish our 
beef cattle. We can successfully feed 
cattle commercially. We can have a 
feeder program as well as a cow-calf 
program, and this will solve to some 
extent the question of our diverted acres 
in years when cotton is controlled. It 
will intensify diversification. It will 
stabilize the beef cattle industry and fur- 
nish markets within our State for pas- 
ture cattle to be finished for the market. 

Mr. President, this whole idea of sup- 
plemental irrigation in humid areas is 
so new that the Department of Agricul- 
ture does not have a printed booklet on 
the subject, and I have requested the 
Secretary of Agriculture to prepare such 
a booklet that Members of the House of 
Representatives and Senators may mail 
to their constituents in answer to 
inquiries. 

COST OF IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 


Before concluding, Mr. President, I 
wish to give some figures on the costs of 
portable irrigation systems and on the 
cost of operating them to show how 
thoroughly practical supplemental irri- 
gation really is. 

A good farmer wants to have vision 
without being visionary. This necessi- 
tates careful figuring as to costs. No 
overall figures can be given since every 
irrigation system must be tailored to each 
farmer's individual needs and situation 
the amount and proximity of his water 
supply, his crops, his soil, the contour 
of his land, the type of power available. 
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No farmer should purchase an irrigation 
system without first engaging expert 
engineering assistance. Irrigation poses 
more complex engineering problems than 
the layman might suppose. The bill to 
extend the Water Facilities Act to the 
humid areas of the United States con- 
tains a provision whereby farmers in- 
terested in acquiring irrigation systems 
may secure free engineering advice. 
Many irrigation equipment companies 
also provide a free engineering service as 
a necessity for securing customer satis- 
faction and the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice has been helpful in providing tech- 
nical assistance. In fact, I am advised 
that upon passage of this bill the Farm- 
ers’ Home Administration will use the 
technical facilities of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. 

If the irrigation engineer finds ade- 
quate water readily available, in streams, 
ponds, reservoirs, or underground, and 
ground-water surveys suggest that it will 
be found readily available on about 98 
percent of Mississippi farms, then the 
next question is, What kind of power is 
going to be used? Many farmers often 
prefer to use their tractors as a source of 
power to save the cost of a special power- 
plant and this is frequently quite satis- 
factory, if the tractor’s engine is not 
overloaded. Other farmers use tractors 
temporarily to reduce the first cost of a 
system, and later switch to some perma- 
nent type of power plant. Where three- 
phase electric power is available, an 
electric motor is generally both the most 
convenient and the cheapest type of per- 
manent installation. Electricity is now 
available on 71 percent of Mississippi 
farms, largely through REA. The same 
type motor that propels a 2-ton automo- 
bile along the highway at a mile a min- 
ute can also pump a phenomenal amount 
of water. I have seen a 180-horsepower 
automobile engine pump a 6-inch stream 
of water up a hill 700 feet long and irri- 
gate several acres at the top of the hill 
at one time. 

The amount of friction inside of pipes 
can be computed from tables, but this is 
also a job for an engineer. An irrigation 
system should be an integrated unit with 
both pump and powerplant selected for 
the job at hand. 

W. P. Law and C. M. Lund, agricul- 
tural engineers, writing in the Progres- 
sive Farmer for February 1953, cite the 
cost of a small unit, minus powerplant, 
suitable for irrigation of up to 20 acres, 
as follows: 

3- by 2%4-inch pump, with belt and 
priming device „%.“ 
4-inch by 20-foot aluminum suction 

pipe, with elbow and strainer 50 
1,000 feet of 4-inch aluminum portable 


jo OS Ae w eg SES 950 

500 feet of 3-inch aluminum portable 
LS ee a — 350 
Elbow, cap and risers. = 25 
10 rotating sprinklers... = 60 
0 ͤ—— 1,610 


The authors then proceed to analyze 
these costs and discuss depreciation, as 
follows: 

This is about $80 per acre, which is typical 
for this size system without its own power 
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unit. Small systems may run twice this 
much per acre, and large systems half this 
much. The most effective way to reduce 
per-acre cost of a system is to pump more 
hours per week. This way, more acres can 
be irrigated with the same system. Distance 
water must be pumped also is very impor- 
tant. Note the cost of 4-inch main is over 
half total cost. A source of water nearer 
field would save a great deal in first cost and 
pumping costs. 

Aside from engine and sprinklers, there is 
little to wear out about an irrigation system. 
Sprinklers, used only for supplemental irri- 
gation, should last about 5 years. Rubber 
suction and discharge hoses may last only 5 
or 6 years if left exposed, but aluminum pipe 
used in place of rubber should last at least 
20 years, as will properly cared-for portable 
pipe. A good pump should also last 20 years 
if properly serviced. 

Using these figures to compute annual 
overhead cost of our system we get about $88. 
Adding 5 percent for interest and 1 percent 
for repairs makes a total annual overhead of 
$185. So about $9 ($185 divided by 20 acres) 
per acre should be our annual cost of the 
system. 

Operating costs (fuel and labor) generally 
run about $2 per acre-inch of water applied. 
To get water to his peach orchard, Dave 
White of McBee, S. C., pumps it farther 
(5,500 feet) and higher (155 feet) than any- 
one we know. He said his operating cost 
is about $3 per acre-inch. 


` Mr. President, if the farmer can get 
financing through the Farmers Home 
Administration at 3 percent it would 
make the annual cost of such a system, 
including depreciation, only $7.50 per 
acre, with cost of operation, including 
fuel and labor of moving pipes, only $2 
per acre-inch of water in average cases. 
What farmer would not gladly pay this 
to lay down a few inches of lifegiving 
water on his valuable crops in times of 
critical drought? Remember that in 
practice, irrigation systems frequently 
pay for themselves in a single year in 
increased harvests, as previously noted; 
and, even with a favorable pattern of 
natural rainfall, normally pay for them- 
selves in 3 to 4 years. 

Let us not fear the production of sur- 
plus abundance. It is a transient and 
temporary phenomenon. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that by 1975 
the increased population of America will 
be such that it will require the complete 
productive capacity of the present Amer- 
ican agricultural machine, plus that of 
another State as productive as the State 
of Iowa. Let us not be fearful. The 
future is bright. 

American agriculture has reached the 
point where we can reduce costs only by 
increasing yields. The farmer cannot 
reduce the cost of his labor. He cannot 
reduce the cost of his machinery, his 
housing, his equipment. Only through 
science, fertilization, and irrigation can 
he reduce the unit cost of his product 
and thereby stay in business and show a 
profit. What we have learned from soil 
conservation, from the experience of the 
West, and from the scattered irrigation 
know-how now available in the South 
and East, makes us ready to take the 
next great step in the development of 
American agriculture—supplemental ir- 
rigation. 
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Mr. President, the miracle of water 
can be ours, even in times of drought, if 
Congress passes the far-reaching piece 
of proposed legislation we have intro- 
duced. Nothing will insure the pros- 
perity of the individual farmer so effec- 
tively as the possession of his own irri- 
gation system. I am hopeful that the 
constructive significance of this proposal 
to extend the Water Facilities Act to 
humid areas will be so self-evident to 
the Members of the Senate that we shall 
be able to pass this bill in short order. 
The day we pass it will be historic in the 
annals of American agriculture. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pur- 
TELL in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Mississippi yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I desire to compli- 
ment my good friend, the senior Senator 
from Mississippi, upon his very illumi- 
nating address. 

Let me ask about the status of the bill 
he has been discussing. 

Mr. EASTLAND. It is now before the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, with the biessings of the ad- 
ministration. I understand that hear- 
ings on the bill will begin as soon as the 
farm bill is out of the way. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Has a report on the 
bill yet been made by the Department of 
Agriculture? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes, and it is a fa- 
vorable report. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Can the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi give us 
an idea of how much more production 
could be obtained in the area affected by 
the bill from land now available for irri- 
gation, if the bill were passed and if the 
irrigation methods the Senator has been 
discussing were put into effect? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Figures I have 
quoted show fantastic yield increases, 
sometimes double or triple normal yield. 
The first essential is to get production, 
and then to get a price for the product. 
That is why I am in favor of mandatory 
90-percent price supports. 

Mr. ELLENDER, Yes. I was going to 
ask the Senator from Missisippi about 
that. 

I was very much interested in the Sen- 
ator’s statement about the greatly in- 
creased population of the United States 
predicted for 1975. I have before me 
estimates of the population to which the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
has referred. In a recent series of esti- 
mates that had its origin in the Bureau 
of the Census, it was stated that it is 
possible that by 1975 the population of 
the United States will total 221 million. 

As the Senator from Mississippi knows, 
the present cropland base in the United 
States, or the amount of land now in cul- 
tivation, amounts to about 462 million 
acres. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As the Senator from 
Mississippi also knows because many of 
our farms are being mechanized, a good 
deal of land is being released to the cul- 
tivation of cash crops, This land was 
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formerly used to produce feed for horses 
and other work animals, which are being 
replaced by tractors and other mechani- 
cal equipment. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 


Mr. ELLENDER. It is estimated that 


in the course of time, as many as 50 
million acres of land will be made avail- 
able from that source, and also as a re- 
sult of various reclamation activities, 
draining and irrigation. 

Mr. EASTLAND. But by 1975, all that 
land and additional land equal in area 
to that of the State of Iowa will be re- 
quired in order to feed the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If the estimate to 
which I have just referred should prove 
correct—namely, that by 1975 the popu- 
lation of the United States will be 221 
million—my guess is that a much larger 
acreage than that suggested by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi will 
be required. 

As I pointed out a moment ago, with 
the present land base of 462 million 
acres, plus the acreage which will be 
released because of the decrease in the 
feeding of horses and other work ani- 
mals, plus the acreage which may be 
made available as a result of reclama- 
tion, the total land available by 1975 
will be only 507 million acres. That is 
the total number of acres which we will 
have available for cultivation by 1975. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If our population of 
221 million, which the Bureau of the 
Census says may be achieved by 1975, is 
to enjoy the same standard of living as 
our people enjoyed during the years 1935 
to 1939, and is to have the same diet 
standards or levels, an additional 109 
million acres of land will be required 21 
years hence. This is considerably more 
than the acreage just indicated by the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I hope the figures 
submitted by the Senator from Louisiana 
are correct. Irrigation and better farm 
practices will be required in order to feed 
the population of the United States. 
That is especially true because our peo- 
ple have a constantly increasing or ris- 
ing standard of living. The present diet 
of all Americans is not adequate. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is why I be- 
lieve the speech the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Mississippi has just made is a 
timely one, for it will assist us in develop- 
ing ways and means to produce more 
food and fiber in future years, in order 
to give the people who will live in the 
United States in 1975 the same standard 
of living that our people are enjoying at 
this time. 

Further to demonstrate the necessity 
for the program the distinguished and 
able senior Senator from Mississippi is 
advocating, let me say that if the popu- 
lation of the United States as of 1975 is 
to enjoy the same standard of living that 
the people of the United States are now 
enjoying, 165 million additional acres of 
land will be required. 

I am pointing this out simply to 
demonstrate that something along the 
line which may distinguished friend from 
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Mississippi has been talking about must 
be done. 

Mr. EASTLAND. It is the only solu- 
tion. It is the only way we shall be able 
to feed the population of this country. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOMESTIC 
WOOL INDUSTRY 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2911) to provide for the 
development of a sound and profitable 
domestic wool industry under our na- 
tional policy of expanding world trade, 
to encourage increased domestic produc- 
tion of wool for our national security, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the course of his remarks my dis- 
tinguished friend from Mississippi men- 
tioned the pending amendment, which 
provides for a continuation of the pres- 
ent farm program for 2 more years. The 
Senator is a member of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry as am I. I 
should like to ascertain from him if he 
favors the pending amendment. If so, 
will he give us some of the reasons why 
he favors it? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course I favor 
the pending amendment. One of the 
basic commodities covered by the 
amendment is American cotton. If we 
were to reduce the support price of 
American cotton from 90 percent to 84 
percent of parity, or even if we were to 
reduce it to 75 percent of parity, it would 
not appreciably increase the amount of 
American cotton that would be exported. 
If I remember the figures correctly, it 
would increase our exports only from 
half a million to 1 million bales, This 
year we will consume in the United 
States about 9 million bales of Ameri- 
can-grown cotton. We will export about 
3% million bales of American-grown 
cotton. The only object of reducing the 
support price would be to reduce the price 
of cotton so that our exports would pick 
up from half a million to 1 million bales; 
but to get those additional exports, in 
only a nominal amount, we would reduce 
the price of the 9 million bales which are 
being spun by American mills, and we 
would reduce the price of the 3% million 
bales which we export this year. The 
farmer would lose. The only beneficiary 
would be the textile industry of the 
United States. It would be an exceed- 
ingly profitable windfall for the cotton 
mills of the United States. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is contended by 
the Secretary of Agriculture that if the 
prices of cotton and other basic com- 
modities are reduced, such reduction 
will be reflected advantageously to the 
consumers, in that they will pay lower 
prices for the things they buy. Would 
the Senator comment on that point? 

Mr. EASTLAND, Take American cot- 
ton, for example. There is no connec- 
tion between the price of raw cotton and 
the price of the apparel into which it is 
woven, at the retail level. In fact, the 
price of raw cotton is a small item in the 
manufacturer’s cost. I know that when 
the support prices hold basic commodi- 
ties at uneconomic levels, and when the 
acreage reduction and controls which 
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follow cost us our export market and 
cause synthetic fibers to eat into our 
domestic consumption, we must do things 
to regain the markets for cotton. 

Today the price of American cotton is 
only about 2 cents a pound above the 
world price. Before we talk about re- 
ducing support. prices, I think there are 
several things we should do to recapture 
those markets. I think they can be re- 
eaptured. I believe the cotton exports 
of the United States can be built up to 
5 million or 6 million bales a year, while 
at the same time we retain the 90-per- 
cent support price. I think it can be 
done, first, by the extension of credit. 
As the distinguished Senator knows, in- 
terest rates in foreign countries are very 
high. Credit is in short supply. If we 
finance American cotton to mills abroad 
at reasonable interest rates, they can 
pay us a cent or two a pound above the 
world price. They would rather have 
the American product because it is a 
superior product. 

Another thing which the distinguished 
Senator knows is that we can take pay- 
ment im foreign currencies. We can 
take payment in yen, and use the yen to 
pay some of our bills for military equip- 
ment and the occupation costs in Japan. 

I think those things should be done, 
first, to regain and expand export. out- 
lets, before we start talking about re- 
ducing support prices, and that at the 
same time we should retain the $0-per- 
cent support price. 

Let me tell the distinguished Senator 
another thing. Not only do I favor re- 
taining the 90 percent, but I favor cou- 
pling with it, if necessary, export subsi- 
dies to make the American product com- 
petitive in the markets of the world. 

One year the National Bank of Brazil 
had a support price on Brazilian cotton 
of 50 cents a pound, and got the entire 
crop. The next year it financed a sup- 
port price on Brazilian cotton of 40 cents 
a pound and, because it was a support 
price at an uneconomic level, it got that 
entire crop. Then it broke the world 
price of cotton, and worked off its prod- 
uct by subsidizing its export at, roughly, 
2 cents a pound under the American 
price. It got 50 percent of this country’s 
export outlets. 

Our State Department took the posi- 
tion that the United States could not 
use an export subsidy, but it would not 
even protest the use of a subsidy by Bra- 
zil which came close to bankrupting the 
American cotton industry. That is why 
I have frequently said that it sometimes 
seems that it is not an American arm of 
Government. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Reverting to my 
earlier question about the extent to 
which the consumer will benefit if the 
prices of basic commodities are further 
depressed, I hold in my hand a docu- 
ment upon which I will later ask the 
Senator to comment. This document 
shows that a reduction of 5 cents a 
pound in the price of cotton would re- 
duce the cost of a shirt by about 7 
cents, but it would cost the cotton in- 
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dustry $350 million annually. I ask my 
good friend what effect there would be 
on the economy of the South and West 
where cotton is produced if the income 
to the cotton farmers of those two areas 
were reduced by $350 million. 

Mr. EASTLAND, I think the 90-per- 
cent support-price program is the basis 
of agricultural prosperity in this Na- 
tion. I think the 90-percent support- 
price program has supported the econ- 
omy of the Nation. I think it prevented 
a very drastic and serious depression in 
the United States after the close of 
World War II and before Korea. I be- 
lieve that today we must do everything 
we can to shore up the economy of the 
United States. Instead of talking about 
reducing support prices, we must retain 
them as the foundation of the Amer- 
ican economy, and we must take the 
steps which I have advocated when our 
prices get out of line with world prices, 
to move our products into consumption 
and to avoid drastic acreage reduction. 
I am confident that that is the road to 
prosperity in America. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wonder whether 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi has any doubt at all in his mind 
as to the claims made by proponents 
of the so-called flexible price-support 
program, namely, that if it is made oper- 
ative, it will reduce the prices of our 
basic commodities. 

Mr. EASTLAND. It would reduce the 
prices of our basic commodities. When 
the world price and the American price 
are so close together, I do not see any 
necessity for such a program. As I told 
the distinguished Senator, if the 90 per- 
cent program had deprived this country 
of its cotton- export outlets, that would 
be another thing, but we can have such 
outlets and at the same time make the 
90-percent program function. I cer- 
tainly believe it should be tried. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. AIKEN. Will the Senator from 
Mississippi advise the Senate how much 
the program incorporated in the bill now 
before the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry would reduce the support price 
on cotton? 

Mr. EASTLAND. From 90 to 84 per- 
cent, if I remember. 

Mr. AIKEN. No; the Senator is some- 
what mistaken. According to the figures 
submitted to the committee yesterday 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, under 
the bill before the committee the cotton 
grower would be guaranteed a minimum 
and also a maximum of 90 percent of 
parity for the next 2 years. 

Mr. EASTLAND. If I remember cor- 
rectly the Secretary’s testimony—and I 
was present at the hearing—what the 
Secretary said was that if we stockpiled 
4 million bales of cotton 

Mr. AIKEN. Or 3 million bales. 

= EASTLAND. Or 3 million—— 

AIKEN. It would not matter 
either way. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. Or 3 million bales, 
that in 1955 it would be 84 percent, and 
for the next 3 years it would be 90 per- 
cent. That is the way I recall the Sec- 
retary’s testimony. 

Mr. AIKEN. That depends on the as- 
sumption that the maximum supply per- 
eentage at which support at 90 percent 
of parity is required would be reduced to 
102 percent from 108 percent. Under 
the bill now before the Senate commit- 
tee, which does not so reduce the supply 
percentage at which support at 90 per- 
cent of parity would be required, the 
minimum support for cotton for the next 
2 crop years following this year would 
be 90 percent of parity, and would con- 
tinue at 90 percent so long as the pro- 
duction is kept in line. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Let me say to the 
distinguished Senator that we have no 
quarre] with him. I am not criticizing 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the adminis- 
tration, or anyone else. The statement 
I made was that before we reduce sup- 
port prices certain steps should be taken, 
which I have outlined, which would ex- 
pand the markets for American farm 
products, and that we are not confronted, 
and should not be confronted, with the 
problem of reducing support prices until 
we try out the steps I have enumerated. 

Mr. AIKEN. Will the Senator from 
Mississippi permit me to point out some- 
thing that is not generally known to the 
South? Under the proposed legislation, 
the 90-percent. support price for rice, to- 
bacco, and cotton will be continued for 
2 years, and during those 2 years it is 
anticipated that. we will have made every 
possible effort to have our markets ex- 
panded, both domestic and foreign. Of 
course, I wish to be fair about it. There 
would be a possible reduction to 86 per- 
cent of parity in the case of peanuts, but 
that would be more than 90 percent. of 
modernized parity. The support for 
peanuts would be at least 90 percent of 
the new parity, not the old parity, which 
gives peanuts about a 3-cent-a-pound 
advantage. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from 
Vermont assures us that, under the Ben- 
son bill, tobacco, cotton, and rice will re- 
ceive a 90-percent support price for the 
next 2 or 3 years. I should like to ask 
what the objection is to writing such a 
provision into the new bill. Can the 
Senator tell us? I ask the question be- 
eause that is what the pending amend- 
ment provides. What objection does the 
Senator have to the spelling out of a 
guaranty which has already been offered 
by the Secretary of Agriculture? If I 
understand him correctly, we see eye to 
eye on this problem. Why should we not 
simply spell out in black and white that 
prices will be supported at 90 percent of 
parity? It seems to me that it is simply 
safer to spell the guaranty out than to 
merely let: nature take its course. The 
Senator from Vermont should have no 
objection to such a course, since he has 
stated that his proposal will have the 
same result as my amendment. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. That is what the 
Senator from Vermont tells us. We have 
no such bill before the Senate. Such a 
bill is being considered by the committee. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am referring to the bill 
before the committee. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The amendment 
pending before the Senate would do ex- 
actly what the Senator from Vermont 
Says would be done by the bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. No; it would not. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; it would. On 
the six basic crops the amendment now 
pending before the Senate provides for 
a continuation of the 90-percent support 
program for 2 more years. 

Mr. AIKEN. Will the Senator from 
Mississippi permit me to ask one ques- 
tion of the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. ELLENDER. First, I should like 
to complete my statement; then I shall 
be happy to yield. I desire to make my- 
self perfectly clear on the record. I 
realize that we cannot pass a law to hold 
prices of commodities at uneconomic 
levels. The point I am making is that 
the difference between the world price 
and the American price is so close that 
the mandatory 90 percent support level 
would not hold the prices of the basic 
commodities at uneconomic levels. 

While the present program may have 
cost us some export business, I believe 
we should take certain steps to expand 
the markets for our products before we 
talk about reducing support prices. I 
have no quarrel with the Senator from 
Vermont and I have no quarrel with any- 
one else. But I have my own views as 
to what we should do. It matters not 
whether we do it in the pending bill or 
in the bill to which the Senator from 
Vermont has referred, of which he is the 
author, but I believe that we should re- 
new the 90-percent support and take 
those steps to expand our export out- 
lets. Since the Senator has stated that 
his bill will provide a support level equiv- 
alent to 90 percent of parity, I do not 
see why he should object to my amend- 
ment, which merely states in black and 
white what the Senator says his bill will 
do by effect. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. T yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I believe the Senator is 
correct in saying that the world market 
price is not far from the American sup- 
port prices as it relates to some com- 
modities. In the case of wheat there is 
a really wide difference of approximately 
from 70 to 80 cents a bushel. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Frankly, I do not 
know about wheat. However, I know 
that in the case of cotton, since Brazil 
worked off her two crops, the world price 
of cotton has come up to about the level 
prevailing in this country. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the Senator will per- 
mit me to do so, I should like to point 
out that there never has been and there 
is not likely to be a more propitious time 
for changing over from rigid price sup- 
ports to the flexible support program 
than there is right now, when there 
would be no change whatever in the sup- 
port for tobacco, cotton, and rice over a 
3-year period, and a change of possibly 
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a few percentage points of parity in the 
case of wheat and corn. Therefore 
there will never be any better time for 
making the transition than there is right 
now. That is why it is important to do 
it at this time. After the 2-year period 
beginning next year is ended, the pro- 
ducers of cotton, tobacco, rice, and of 
every other basic crop, will continue to 
get 90-percent supports under the flexi- 
ble support program if they keep sup- 
plies in line. 

It is my hope, if we can make the tran- 
sition at this time, that the cotton- 
grower and the wheatgrower can get 
back to planting normal acreages of 
their commoddities at an earlier period 
than they would if we were to continue 
the high price supports and the rigid 
controls which go with that program. 

Mr. EASTLAND. No, Mr. President. 
If we take those steps to expand our 
export outlets and promote foreign 
trade, we shall not have rigid control. 

Mr. AIKEN. Under either plan. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 
We can plant a reasonable acreage in 
cotton. The distinguished Senator men- 
tioned wheat. I should like to ask this 
question: Is not the export of wheat 
subsidized? 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. The 
subsidy is 72 cents a bushel, I think, 
at the present time. The support price 
of wheat to the farmer is $2.21 a bushel 
at the present time. If we add to that 
the handling and transportation costs, 
it brings it to approximately $2.50 a 
bushel at shipside. It is not selling very 
well. That is the difficulty. 

Mr. EASTLAND. So long as it is 
competitive in world markets, and we 
meet competition through an export 
subsidy paid by the Government, why 
is it not moving in world markets? 

Mr. AIKEN. Because the subsidy is 
not sufficiently large to interest foreign 
purchasers. I think we shall have to 
pay a subsidy of approximately $1 a 
bushel to put considerable amounts of 
wheat in the export market at this time. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Would that mean 
that our price is below the world price, 
or would it place it at the world price? 

Mr. AIKEN. It means that our price 
is approximately $2.50. The world price 
is about 75 cents less than that, and so 
American wheat is not attracting for- 
eign buyers. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Certainly, if we 
subsidize the export of wheat at $1 a 
bushel and break the world price level 
other nations would do the same thing, 
and then we would not get any export 
business. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. We 
could not do that. 

Mr. EASTLAND. So long as we make 
wheat competitive in price, if it does 
not sell, then what we have to do is 
to reduce the acreage. That is the 
only thing we can do. I think that 
making our wheat competitive is a very 
fine thing, because it gives the wheat 
farmer an income which helps to sup- 
port the American economy. I think he 
is just as much entitled to it as is the 
wool grower who will get help by virtue 
of this bill. 
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Mr. AIKEN. If the Senator will fur- 
ther yield, I should like to say that if the 
Canadian and United States crops of 
wheat were put on the world market at 
competitive prices at this time, the world 
price would drop to approximately $1.50 
a bushel. I think the smart thing to do 
is not to sell it or give it away merely for 
the sake of getting it out of the country. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I agree with the 
Senator. Of course, we do not want to 
break the world price of any commodity. 
Certainly, we do not want to break the 
world prices of farm commodities, be- 
cause that would destroy the foundation 
of our own economy. But what is being 
done for wheat I think should be done for 
all other farm products. Where there is 
a wide disparity in the domestic price 
and the world price, which prevails in the 
case of wheat, I think we should use ex- 
port subsidies, but we should retain the 
90-percent-support price in this country 
to shore up the economy of the United 
States. 

Mr. AIKEN. I may say, if the Senator 
will permit me, that the support price of 
wheat under the President’s program 
would be the full 90 percent of mod- 
ernized parity under the formula which 
would come into effect in another year. 
The program under the President’s pro- 
posal would take surpluses off the mar- 
ket, set them aside, and not consider 
them in reference to the support level. 
With the use of the new parity formula 
which was worked out some time ago and 
then suspended through next year, the 
support prices for all the basic commodi- 
ties would get a fresh start at 90 percent 
of such parity under the President’s 
program. We would have to set aside 
nearly 82 ½ billion worth of commodities 
and not consider them in fixing support 
levels in order to do that. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Certainly. I think 
we need a strategic stockpile, 

The only criticism I have—and it ap- 
plies equally to the administration of my 
party and to the present administra- 
tion—is that sufficient steps have not 
been taken to expand our export outlets. 
In my opinion, the trouble lies in the 
Government itself, in the inability of 
the officials of the departments, who 
have not had the necessary training and 
do not have a knowledge of world condi- 
tions, to handle these commodities in ex- 
port trade. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi will get no disagreement what- 
ever from me on that point. I agree 
with him. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor, 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BEALL in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to the concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 60) favoring the sus- 
pension of deportation of certain aliens, 
which were, on page 2, line 13, strike out 
“Benndetti,” and insert “Benedetti”; on 
page 46, after line 20, insert: 

A-6988016, Nicolaou, Kaliope Mosas nee 
Kaliope Nikolaos Karavokirou. 
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And on page 46, after line 20, insert: 


A-6775542, Satyendra, Kudumalakunte 
Narasinagaro. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, under 
date of Mareh 1 the Senate adopted Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 60. There- 
after, on April 6, the House of Represent- 
atives amended Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 60 by changing the spelling 
of the name of a certain alien embraced 
in the concurrent resolution and by 
adding two cases. 

These cases have been examined and 
have been found to comply with all of 
our standards and, accordingly, I move 
that the Senate concur in the House 
amendments to Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 60. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Is it the unanimous 
recommendation of the committee that 
the Senate concur in the House amend- 
ments? 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes. The amend- 
ments are purely technical. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Utah. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOMESTIC 
WOOL INDUSTRY 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2911) to provide for the 
development of a sound and profitable 
domestic wool industry under our na- 
tional policy of expanding world trade, 
to encourage increased domestic produc- 
tion of wool for our national security, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] for himself 
and other Senators. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unaimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, live- 
stock is the basic industry of the West- 
ern States. Grass is the main crop har- 
vested from about 90 percent of the 800 
million acres of the West. About 11 mil- 
lion head of sheep presently are grazing 
on the Western ranges, daily gathering 
the products of the soil and processing 
them for utilization by the people. The 
economy of 200 counties in the Western 
States can be maintained only with a 
stable and a prosperous livestock in- 
dustry. 

The sheep industry is on the brink of 
disaster. Statistics tell the story bet- 
ter than words. Our stock sheep popu- 
lation dropped from 49 million head in 
1943 to 26 million head in 1953. The 
number of sheep dropped 1 million head 
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last year. Our sheep population is the 
lowest in 75 years. 

The population of the United States 
has grown from 80 million in 1880 to 
160 million in 1954; yet there are fewer 
sheep today than there were in 1880. 

The Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that domestic wool production has 
dropped from 460 million pounds in 1943 
to 230 million pounds today, which is ex- 
actly one-half of what the wool produc- 
tion was 10 years ago. 

That is the story, Mr. President. 
Strange as it may seem, the sheep in- 
dustry went broke beginning in the war 
years, when it was producing food and 
fiber for the war effort. All this hap- 
pened during the war years, when the 
Army and Navy Munitions Board made 
its finding that wool was a strategic and 
critical material, necessary for the secu- 
rity of the United States. 

The answer is simple. The OPA froze 
the price of wool at 41 cents a pound 
when Japan struck at Pearl Harbor, and 
maintained that price throughout the 
war. On the other hand, the operating 
expenses of the sheep industry increased 
by 66 percent. Wages, in particular, 
went up 100 percent during the same 
time. As a result, thousands upon 
thousands of wool growers throughout 
the West were forced to convert from the 
sheep business to the cattle business. 
Oldtime families who had been in the 
sheep business for three-quarters of a 
century were forced to turn to cattle- 
raising, or else to go broke. 

Over a 10-year period, the cattle num- 
bers rose to 94 million head, an alltime 
high, while the numbers of sheep de- 
clined to 26 million head, almost an all- 
time low. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Are there any other 
reasons besides those the Senator from 
Wyoming has mentioned in the excellent. 
speech, which he has just begun, for the 
changeover from sheep raising to cattle 
raising? 

Mr. BARRETT. There is one other 
reason which I should mention. Labor 
was scarce during the war years, and it 
is necessary to have a larger number of 
persons working on a sheep ranch than 
are required on a cattle ranch. In other 
words, in the Western States, sheep must 
be herded, at least where there are no 
woven wire fences; whereas cattle can 
be allowed to roam without cowboys hav- 
a to watch them at least some of the 

e. 

Mr. WATKINS. Did not the price of 
cattle and dressed beef have much to do 
with the changeover? 

Mr. BARRETT. Yes, that is true. 
There were no restrictions on the prices 
of cattle, or of lamb, for that matter. As 
I mentioned a while ago, the price of 
wool was frozen at a level of 40 cents a 
pound, on the average, throughout. the 
country, and maintained at that figure 
all during the war years. In other words, 
it seems to me that the policy of the 
Government initiated the decline in the 
sheep industry, and, worse than that, as 
if that were not bad enough, in 1948 the 
last administration took 25 percent off 
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the tariff on wool, resulting in a reduc- 
tion in the price from 34 cents a pound 
to 25% cents a pound. 

Mr. WATKINS. Was that done after 
World War I had ended? 

Mr. BARRETT. That was in 1948, 
after the war was over. The fact re- 
mains that the sheep population dropped 
about 5 million head every year from 
1944 up until after the war was over. 
Then, after being in such terrible shape, 
the industry found itself confronted 
with the action taken by the adminis- 
tration which reduced the tariff on wool 
and permitted foreign producers to take 
over practically the entire market. 

Mr. WATKINS. Was that reduction 
made under the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram? 

Mr. BARRETT. The reduction was 
made under the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934. 

Mr. WATKINS. Ishould like to make 
an observation at this point. The Sena- 
tor from Wyoming has stated quite ac- 
curately the conditions which prevail in 
my own State, the State of Utah. I have 
known of the conditions for many years, 
and I have had practical experience with 
sheep growers and wool producers. Dur- 
ing World War I they had great diffi- 
culty. Most of the sheep growers in 
Utah at that time had their businesses 
either liquidated, or they were put in 
such bad financial condition that it took 
many years for them to recover. They 
expected to be given different treatment 
in World War I, but, as the Senator 
from Wyoming has pointed out, a ceil- 
ing was placed on the price of wool 
which made it unprofitable to produce 
wool. 

Following World War II there has been 
a competitive situation which has made 
it almost impossible for sheep growers 
to continue in business. In my State it 
is not because we do not have men with 
ambition enough to produce wool, as they 
have done in the past, but it has been 
unprofitable for them to do so because 
of existing conditions. 

If we are to have a domestic wool in- 
dustry which will make this country 
anywhere near self-sufficient, or even 
only 50 percent self-sufficient, there must 
be put into effect the program which has 
been proposed. I personally prefer 
tariff protection, but since that is not 
practicable as of today, I strongly favor 
the passage of the bill which is now be- 
ing considered. 

I have been unable to find any Sena- 
tors who have any real opposition to the 
wool program. The only opposition to 
the bill seems to be by those Senators 
who have some desire to add to the bill 
amendments which are very controver- 
sial. The bill ought to be voted on in 
the near future, and I believe it. would 
be passed overwhelmingly. 

Mr. BARRETT. The Senator from 
Utah is entirely correct. I believe there 
is very little objection to the bill itself. 
The sole purpose of the opponents of the 
bill, if they can be classed as opponents, 
is merely to load it down with amend- 
ments. I hope the bill can be passed in 
the form in which it was reported to 
the Senate by the committee. I hope 
proposals affecting other commodities 
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produced in this country, and particu- 
larly the basic commodities, may be 
made and debated on the floor of the 
Senate in an orderly fashion, and be 
acted upon after the committee makes 
its recommendations and report. 

Mr. WATKINS. Am I correct in my 
understanding that with a few days the 
regular agricultural bill will be brought 
to the floor and made the pending 
business? 

Mr. BARRETT. I heard the debate 
concerning that subject on the floor yes- 
terday, and my recollection is that the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont 
(Mr, AIEN], the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
other members of the committee, indi- 
cated it may be a matter of a few weeks 
before the bill is reported to the Senate 
itself, but that the committee has been 
working quite regularly on the subject 
and will very shortly go into an execu- 
tive session to consider the bill itself. 
I think it will be a matter of only a few 
weeks before the bill will be brought be- 
fore the Senate and be acted upon. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it not true that 
the wool industry needs help, and needs 
it now? 

Mr. BARRETT. The wool industry 
needs help now; the Senator is entirely 
correct. It seems to me that wool is in 
a special class because of the fact that 
there are produced in this country only 
230 million pounds of wool, while about 
700 million pounds of wool are con- 
sumed. About one-third of the amount 
of wool which is consumed in the United 
States is being domestically produced. 

The problem facing the country as 
regards most agricultural commodities 
is one of surpluses rather than of short- 
ages of products needed for consump- 
tion. 

Mr. WATKINS. The help which is 
being offered is the type of help which 
should be granted when there exists a 
shortage, and heavier production is 
needed. Is that not correct? 

Mr. BARRETT. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I thank him very much for his 
contribution. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the Senator 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, as I 
stated previously, the livestock industry 
of the West finds itself in such a condi- 
tion that, because of the unprofitable re- 
turns on the production of sheep, many 
of the livestock producers have been 
forced to convert their ranches from 
sheep to cattle production. As of Jan- 
uary 1 of this year there were in this 
country 94 million head of cattle, the 
highest number in our history. The 
condition has resulted from the actions 
of the Government itself, in the first in- 
stance the action of the OPA, from the 
day the Japs struck at Pearl Harbor and 
all during the war, of holding the price 
of wool down to such an unconscionable 
figure as 41 cents a pound, when the 
Tariff Commission itself reported year 
after year that the wool growers of 
America were forced to produce wool at 
a loss of 10 cents a pound. So the wool 
growers had no other choice than to go 
into cattle production, and that has 
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caused the trouble facing the cattle in- 
dustry of the West. 

Mr. President, I call attention to a re- 
port made by the Department of Agri- 
culture, which appears at page 489 of its 
Yearbook of 1951, in which appears this 
statement: 

We want to keep our wool industry vigor- 
ous, because wool is essential to our national 
health and security; the Armed Forces con- 
sider wool a strategic and essential mate- 
rial. Domestic-wool production, even in 
peacetime, has never been equal to con- 
sumption. Normally we produce only from 
one-fourth to one-third of our total re- 
quirements. To meet any emergency we 
should produce at least two-thirds of our 
normal requirements of apparel wool, 


Last year the sheepgrowers were 
forced to take a loss of about 10 cents 
a pound on wool and 5 cents a pound 
on every pound of lamb produced. 

In connection with the statement by 
the Department of Agriculture, since the 
old Munitions Board has declared wool 
to be a necessary and strategic material 
to the defense of America, it seems to 
me there should be taken into consid- 
eration the fact that during World War 
II it took 135 pounds of wool to equip 
one soldier. The present domestic pro- 
duction of wool would equip about 1,900,- 
000 soldiers; and even the goal of 300 
million pounds, as set forth in the bill, 
would equip only 2,160,000 men. So it is 
quite apparent that in the bill we are 
dealing with bare minimums necessary 
for the welfare of our country. 

As the Senator from Utah indicated 
a moment ago, the woolgrowers of Amer- 
ica traditionally have been committed 
to a fair and reasonable tariff which 
would compensate for the difference be- 
tween low labor and production costs 
offshore as against the high costs here 
at home. It seems plain and evident to 
the domestic wool industry that there is 
no prospect whatsoever for an adequate 
tariff. 


The situation with reference to the 
wool industry became so critical that on 
July 9 last the President requested the 
Tariff Commission to institute an inves- 
tigation of the effects of wool imports on 
the domestic wool price-support pro- 
gram, as authorized under section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act. At the 
same time the President requested the 
Department of Agriculture to supple- 
ment the Tariff Commission's investiga- 
tion by a broader study of the domestic 
factors which have contributed to the 


decline in the wool industry. The Presi- . 


dent stressed the importance of having 
the Secretary of Agriculture make con- 
structive suggestions which would pro- 
mote a sound and prosperous domestic 
wool industry. 

Mr. President, let me call your atten- 
tion to several statements made in the 
report of the Tariff Commission to the 
President last February. On page 6 of 
the report the Commission states: 

The best evidence of the comparative costs 
of domestic and foreign wools is to be ob- 
tained from data on mill consumption and 
imports. From these, it is clear that foreign 
wools laid down in the United States duty 
paid have generally been available below the 
sale and CCC loan prices of domestic wools 
on & comparable basis; otherwise mills 
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would have purchased more domestic wool 
and less foreign wool than they did. In 
view of the current downward trend of wool 
prices generally, there is little prospect that 
this price disparity between foreign and do- 
mestic wools will reverse itself in the imme- 
diate future in the absence of some action 
by the United States Government. 


On page 14, its conclusions are very 
significant: 

The Commission concludes that imports 
are materially interfering with and are tend- 
ing to render ineffective the price-support 
program for wool because they are driving 
the cost of conducting it to excessively high 
levels. For reasons already cited, there is 
no certainty that the legislatively prescribed 
production goal for wool can, as a practical 
matter, be achieved without resorting to 
measures outside the framework of the 
present price-support program for wool. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BEALL ia the chair). Does the Senator 
from Wyoming yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico? 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I was very much in- 
terested when, a moment ago, the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming said it seemed diffi- 
cult to obtain tariff protection. The 
Senator from Wyoming was on the floor, 
I believe, when the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. WELKER] expressed his general op- 
position to the bill, because he would 
prefer to have a higher tariff on wool. I 
think the Senator from Wyoming and I 
would also prefer to have a higher tariff 
on wool. 

Mr. BARRETT. Exactly. 

Mr. ANDERSON. However, do not 
both of us recognize that it will be im- 
possible to obtain tariff relief? 

Mr. BARRETT. That seems to be the 
situation with which we are confronted 
today. Regardless of our feelings in the 
matter, we must be realistic and prac- 
tical about it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am happy to have 
the Senator from Wyoming say that, be- 
cause all of us, I think, agree with what 
the Senator from Idaho said. It might 
have been much better to obtain the 
necessary relief by means of the simple 
expedient of raising the wool tariff high- 
er and higher; but, I think the Senator 
from Wyoming knows, as I do, that prob- 
ably the State Department would be 
strongly opposed to an increased tariff, 
and probably the President would be 
strongly opposed to it. 

Therefore, if we wish to help the wool 
industry, we must take the only avenue 
that appears open. Is not that the way 
the situation seems to the Senator from 
Wyoming? 

Mr. BARRETT. That is precisely the 
way I see it. Judging from the portion 
of the report of the Tariff Commission I 
just read to the Senate, evidently the 
Tariff Commission takes the same view. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. I was going 


to say that if the Tariff Commission had 
been enthusiastic about a tariff change, 
then the Senator from Wyoming and I 
might feel somewhat differently about 
what we should do. 

However, the Tariff Commission sees 
no possibility of making a change in the 
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tariff, and obviously there is no possi- 
bility of having such a change made. 
In the meantime, the domestic wool in- 
dustry is going down and down. So, if 
we are to have any domestic wool indus- 
try, this bill is the only means, in the 
opinion of the Senator from Wyoming, 
I am sure, of preserving it. Certainly it 
it is the only means, in my opinion. 

Mr. BARRETT. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexieo for his valuable contri- 
bution. I agree with him 100 percent. 

Mr. President, to sum up the situation, 
these facts seem to be crystal clear: 

First. The absurdly low price fixed on 
wool during the war years by the OPA 
forced thousands of wool growers to 
desert the sheep business and to enter 
the cattle business. 

Second. In 1948 the reduction by 25 
percent in tariff duties on wool was a 
solar plexus blow to an industry already 
wobbling on its feet. 

Third. Sheep numbers dropped from 
49 million head in 1943 to 27 million head 
in 1953. 

Fourth. Sheep numbers declined an- 
other million head in 1953. 

Fifth. The President called upon the 
Tariff Commission and the Department 
of Agriculture to recommend such steps 
as may be necessary to put the wool in- 
dustry on a sound and prosperous basis. 

Sixth. The Tariff Commission recom- 
mended that an import fee of 10 cents 
a pound, clean basis, be imposed on wool 
imports, to protect the wool price-sup- 
port program. 

In the light of the fact that the for- 
eign-trade policies of the administration 
conflicted with higher tariff duties or 
possibly even with the imposition of im- 
port fees, as recommended by the Tariff 
Commission, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, working with representatives of 
the sheep industry, proposed legislation 
along the lines of the Wool Act of 1954, 
now the pending business before the 
Senate. 

Broadly speaking, Mr. President, this 
bill would require the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, first, to determine an incentive 
price that would encourage the wool 
growers of the country to increase their 
flocks until we would have a domestic 
production of 300 million pounds; sec- 
ond, to determine the average price re- 
ceived by all producers for their wool 
during the year; and, third, make pay- 
ments to the growers for the difference, 
on a percentage basis, between the 
amount received for their wool and the 
incentive price. 

Payments to growers would be limited 
to 70 percent of the specific cumulative 
duties collected on wool and wool man- 
ufactures over the years beginning with 
January 1, 1953. 

The present tariff would be kept in- 
tact, and would be used to maintain the 
economic position of the industry, as 
originally designed. 

It also would maintain the usual re- 
lationship between domestic and world 
prices of wool and wool products. The 
competitive position between domestic 
and imported wools and between wools 
and other fibers would not be affected. 

Mr. President, in my opinion, one of 
the very fine provisions of the bill is 
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that the producer would sell his wool 
through normal trade channels, and 
would obtain from the buyer an account 
sale to file with the Department of Agri- 
culture. In other words, the producer 
would sell his wool in the free, open 
market, and would use his best judgment 
to dispose of the wool at the best price 
available. 

Under the provisions of this bill, the 
tariff on wool would be required to do 
double duty. First, it would protect the 
domestic industry in a limited degree 
from foreign imports from low-cost pro- 
ducing countries; second, the custom 
receipts from foreign wools would be 
used to make payments to domestic pro- 
ducers, in lieu of an adequate tariff. By 
limiting the payments to not exceeding 
70 percent of the duties collected, the 
amounts available for section 32 pro- 
grams under existing legislation would 
not be affected. Under section 32 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 30 
percent of the custom receipts, including 
those on wool, have been set over to the 
Department of Agriculture, for assist- 
ance to such agricultural commodities 
as the Secretary shall determine. 

For the 10-year period 1943 through 
1952, the tariff on wool amounted to 
$1,096,145,883, or an average of over $100 
million a year. During that period, over 
$300 million from the customs receipts 
on wool was set over to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, for use under section 
32; and during the same period of time, 
a total of $1,388,000,000 has been allo- 
cated from all custom receipts, for use 
under section 32. It is significant to 
note, Mr. President, that 86 different 
agricultural commodities have benefited 
by the use of tariffs, including the duties 
paid on foreign wool, during that 10-year 
period; but not 1 cent of section 32 funds 
has been used to help the sheep indus- 
try. 

Now, Mr. President, we are down to 
brass tacks. The question resolves itself 
down to whether or not we want a 
domestic wool industry. If we want to 
preserve that industry, which is so vital 
to so much of the West, wool must be 
treated in the same manner that other 
commodities have been treated. If it is 
fair to assist other commodities with 
funds from tariff receipts, then by all 
means wool should be helped by a tariff 
on foreign wools, which are permitted to 
come into this country and take the 
market away from our domestic pro- 
ducers. 

It is apparent that the situation con- 
fronting the wool industry is entirely 
different from that confronting the pro- 
ducers of most other agricultural com- 
modities. The situation is so different 
that it demands special treatment. 

It is manifestly unfair to load down 
the bill with amendments affecting other 
commodities. The committee is at pres- 
ent considering each of those amend- 
ments. It is only logical that the com- 
mittee pursue its study of each of these 
proposals and report in an orderly fash- 
ion. Before calling upon the Senate to 
come to a conclusion with respect to the 
important overall agricultural problems, 
the committee should be permitted to 
conclude its deliberations and make its 
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full report to the Senate. It is not only 
unfair to the wool industry to attempt to 
add these amendments to the pending 
bill, but it is also unfair to the Senate to 
force a decision before the committee is 
able to report. I trust that the amend- 
ments will be defeated, and that the bill 
will be passed. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to discuss the amendment to the 
pending bill which was offered by the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] 
for himself, the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Younc], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the junior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr, Lone], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], and myself. 

Mr. President, I believe now and have 
always believed, that 90 percent of par- 
ity on the basic major crops was the 
only way to bring about fair and equit- 
able distribution of income among the 
producers of those crops. 

There has been some talk to the effect 
that perhaps the bill now before the 
Senate should not be amended so as to 
include other commodities. In my judg- 
ment, some of those commodities are 
in the same position as the wool in- 
dustry, or in a worse position. I can 
quite understand the trouble the wool 
growers and sheep raisers have had, not 
only during World War II, when cer- 
tain control measures were instituted, 
but following that, during the Korean 
confiict. I quite understand the losses 
suffered by the wool growers and sheep 
raisers. I am aware of the low prices 
at which wool sold. 

I remind the Senate that during those 
years cotton also sold at very low prices. 
The price of cotton was below parity 
for many years. The Government took 
over much of the stock, and later, when 
more normal times returned, it was sold 
at a profit to the Government of $300 
million. 

The question of the necessity for 
stockpiling wool is familiar to me, as one 
who served on the committee which 
dealt with stockpiling. The stockpiling 
situation with respect to cotton is like- 
wise well known to me. We did not 
actually stockpile cotton. The Govern- 
ment stockpiled it through the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, and large 
stockpiles accumulated. They not only 
paid dividends to the Government in 
the short crop years which followed 
World War II, but made possible the 
operation of the textile industry in this 
country, and the manufacture of cloth 
and other articles produced by the cot- 
ton mills and textile factories for the 
benefit of the world. 

During the years of shortage which 
followed World War II and the Korean 
conflict the cotton crop went down to 
8 or 10 million bales. There was a great 
shortage throughout the world. Cotton 
sold for 75 cents a pound, except here 
in the United States, where, because of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation cot- 
ton, which was released and sold to the 
manufacturing establishments at prices 
between 30 cents and the lower 40’s, and 
to exporters and others, the situation be- 
came so bad because of crop failures that 
it was necessary to place a limitation on 
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exports and to prohibit any exportation 
whatever of American cotton. 

I have supported the principle of 90 
percent of parity since its inception. I 
was not in the Senate when it was insti- 
tuted, but I supported such legislation 
in 1941. I supported the late Senator 
Bankhead when parity was raised to 95 
percent during World War II. Even 
after we raised it, cotton sold at prices 
far below parity. The farmer was the 
sufferer. 

The farm index published day before 
yesterday showed the lowest level in 20 
years for the farmer’s purchasing dollar, 
as compared with the purchasing power 
of other people. 

I was told by the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
that yesterday Secretary Benson made 
the statement that it would not make 
much difference, because when we stock- 
piled cotton it would probably be at 90 
percent. 

I do not know what the present admin- 
istration intends to do in connection with 
agriculture, and I do not think anyone 
else does. A bill has been before the 
Committee on Agriculture, and that 
committee has held hearings month after 
month. No bill dealing with the over- 
all agricultural problem has yet reached 
the floor of the Senate or the floor of 
the House. So far as agricultural ap- 
propriations are concerned, I happen to 
be a member of that particular subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. We have held hearings. Aside 
from research and development—and I 
heartily agree with the Secretary of 
Agriculture that more research work 
should be undertaken—I am unable to 
figure out what the Department recom- 
mends, except a reduction in soil con- 
servation and other necessary agricul- 
tural projects. 

Knowing the rural population as I do, 
having come from a rural area myself, 
I appreciate what they are up against. 
I believe that unless a 90-percent parity 
bill is passed we shall be doing to the 
American producers of the basic com- 
modities what the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. BARRETT] said had been done 
to the woolgrowers and sheep raisers in 
Wyoming, and what the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Warkrns] says has been done 
to them in his State. The large herds 
are gone, and former sheep raisers have 
shifted from sheep to cattle. The losses 
on wool and on lambs continue. We 
will have the same losses in the basic 
crops unless we are very careful. 

I merely wish to say that if we allow 
the support price to fall below 90 percent 
of parity we would approve wide open 
gambling in the United States, and 
everyone running a gambling house 
should open a bucketshop at the cross- 
roads. 

I have seen gambling in bucketshops. 
I have seen gambling in the various ex- 
changes, when there was no stability of 
prices. I saw the price of wheat go 
down 50 cents and the price of cotton go 
down 20 cents in 1 day. If we fail to 
maintain the 90-percent-of-parity pro- 
gram, and as a result there is no floor 
for wheat, corn, or cotton, we will be 
opening up bucketshops throughout the 
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country, and the situation will be worse 
than it is in the FHA, where the loans 
were made at the rate of 150 percent, 
not 90 percent. 

Having planted cotton and having 
grown it and having financed the grow- 
ing of it, and having bought and sold 
cotton, I know what would happen. It 
would open the door wide. Who is to 
determine the surplus? The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture? Certainly. The 
Department makes crop estimates on 
wheat and corn and cotton and other 
commodities, but private firms make the 
real estimates. The “boys” at the cross- 
roads go down to the bucketshops and 
usually come out with empty pockets. 
The poor farmer is the one who is taken 
for a ride. 

There are more than 50 different 
grades of cotton. There are more than 
50 different staples. It is possible to 
have a surplus in one grade and at the 
same time have a deficit in another 
grade. 

I can well remember—and I believe 
the distinguished ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry [Mr. ELLENDER] will 
remember also—that many years ago at 
the time when former Senator Smith 
was chairman of the committee, we had 
a great surplus of cotton. When the 
committee looked into it, it was found 
that to a large extent it was unusable 
and low-grade cotton, with which it was 
impossible to do anything. At the same 
time cotton mills could not buy good 
cotton. 

I know, of course, that parity is 
based on Middling 1%, upland. But the 
fluctuations between Middling inch, inch 
and a sixteenth, inch and a quarter, and 
what we call buzz-fuzz cotton, 5g or % 
cotton, will bring only terrible headaches 
and problems that the Department of 
Agriculture could never solve. Cotton 
grading, cotton ginning, cotton sampling 
is an art for which the Department of 
Agriculture through its appropriations 
does not have sufficient money to em- 
ploy adequate personnel. 

The large brokers in New York and 
New Orleans also estimate the cotton 
crop. They estimate the cotton crop in 
August, September, and October, creat- 
ing fluctuations in the market that keep 
the cotton world going round—that 
keep the market going up and down. 
This is also true of all other commodi- 
ties. 

I have been in the Senate since 1941. I 
was on the committee which considered 
the commodity credit bill. I was on 
the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency with the late 
Senator Bankhead. I say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we have done pretty well. Through 
the Commodity Credit Corporation the 
Government has made money on most 
commodities. Of course, the war came 
along. But do you realize, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that in 1941, 1942, 1943, and 1944, 
even with the war, cotton and other com- 
modities were below parity? 

I mention the operations of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation at this time 
because of the important role it has 
played over the years in the economic 
life of the American farmer. Since 
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there seems to be a continuing effort on 
the part of metropolitan newspapers and 
some of the magazines to discredit the 
parity program, I am happy to report to 
the taxpayers that insofar as cotton is 
concerned, they have earned $300 mil- 
lion. This should be called to the atten- 
tion of the taxpayers more frequently. 
People forget too easily. 

In 1945 alone, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation sold 5% million bales of 
cotton. Shortly after that, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture stopped the expor- 
tation of cotton. Because of that action, 
large mills—heavy taxpayers—which 
would have been forced to close, were 
able to continue operations. 

The market price of Central and South 
American cotton at that time averaged 
about 75 cents a pound. American cot- 
ton would have gone to that price had it 
not been for the Government stocks 
which were sold at around 35 cents. Had 
our mills been required to pay up to 75 
cents, the prices of cotton dresses and 
overalls to the working people would 
have exceeded their capacity to buy. 

If we reduce the farmer’s parity, we 
are taking a cut of his income, which is 
low enough as it is. The farmer buys 
the bread and manufactured goods; he 
works from sunup to sundown and 
spends his money. When we injure the 
farmer we seriously injure the Nation’s 
economy. 

Parity represents a fair relationship 
between prices received by farmers for 
their commodities and prices paid by 
farmers for goods and services. Con- 
gress has consistently recognized this 
relationship by including the parity con- 
cept in the Agricultural Adjustment Acts 
of 1933 and 1938, the Steagall amend- 
ment to the act of July 1, 1941, and the 
Agricultural acts of 1948 and 1949. 

Historically the need for a parity for- 
mula arose from the severe depression 
suffered by farmers in 1920. Then prices 
of farm products fell rapidly before any 
general collapse of economic activity 
took place and for too long a time re- 
mained far below the cost of production. 
The aim of parity was to restore the 
farmer's dollar to normal purchasing 
power when expressed in prices paid by 
the farmer for commodities he must buy. 

This was first measured by compari- 
son with the amount of goods a farm 
commodity unit would buy as an average 
during the period August 1909-July 
1914, inclusive. In recent years when 
this base period became too far removed 
for practical use, the base was changed 
to a more recent 10-year average with 
a transitional brake of a limit in the de- 
crease in parity of 5 percentage points a 
year. The parity formula arose out of 
attempts to restore the farmer from a 
depression position to one where his in- 
come would more nearly equal the non- 
farmer’s income in terms of the goods 
and services the farmer has to buy. It is 
not intended to get for the farmer more 
than his fair share of the national in- 
come. I repeat that it would more nearly 
equal, not equal, the nonfarmer’s income. 

In view of the nature of parity, if the 
cost of the goods farmers must buy re- 
mains stable, parity would also remain 
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constant. It would rise only if the cost 
of goods to farmers rises. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As a matter of fact, 
even under the 90 percent formula the 
farmer is 10 percent short of the break- 
even point. Is that not correct? 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. That formula was es- 
tablished at 10 percent below 100 per- 
cent, I might say, because in many in- 
stances it was felt there would be more 
trading, perhaps, among business firms. 
They said, “If you make it 100 percent 
of parity, we will not be able to operate 
the exchanges.” Some of them were 
firms in Chicago and New York. I want 
to add that I speak most respectfully of 
those firms. However, that is what they 
said. As a result, the farmer is already 
10 percent short with respect to parity. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is fa- 
miliar with the pending wool bill; is he 
not? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Iam familiar with it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In that bill we are 
confronted with the provision that the 
producers of wool may get as much as 
110 percent of parity, or even more, if 
the Secretary should so proclaim, Is 
that correct? 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course it may be 
necessary to do that for wool, but in so 
doing, are we not probably doing violence 
to some other commodities? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I believe cotton and 
wool are so closely allied that if wool 
were to get as much as 110 percent of 
parity and cotton only 75 percent, the 
35 percent differential would undoubt- 
edly induce textile mills to use more cot- 
ton than wool. Of course the Senator 
understands that the two commodities 
are mixed together usually. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And other products 
are used also, of course. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is correct; cot- 
ton and rayon and other synthetics, I 
am not opposing the wool bill at all; 
Iam only speaking on behalf of the cot- 
ton farmer, as a matter of justice. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Iam making a com- 
parison between the various commodi- 
ties. The Senator is aware of the state- 
ment made a moment ago by my friend 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] 
that Mr. Benson appeared before the 
committee yesterday and assured the 
members of the committee that if the 
flexible price-support program is put into 
effect the cotton farmer will be assured 
90 percent of parity. In the pending 
amendment we are only asking for as- 
surances of 90 percent of parity for the 
six basics. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina see any reason why we should 
not simply spell out in the pending bill 
the guaranty that the farmer will get 
the same 90 percent of parity that Mr. 
Benson states will be made available if 
the flexible price-support program goes 
into effect? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve in government by law. I think the 
law should be specifically written. In 
my opinion, the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee made a mistake in 
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believing that what was testified to be- 
fore that committee was going to be 
done. We did not write it into the law. 
I have nothing but respect for the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture when he says he is 
going to do something. He may intend 
to do it, but suppose something should 
happen to him. The specific language 
should be in the law. This is a govern- 
ment of laws and not of men. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture may not be with 
us tomorrow. I may not be here my- 
self. We cannot tell what will happen 
tonight. We should not take a chance 
on what someone says he intends to do. 
It should be specifically written into law. 
I think the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont well understands that I would 
rather see the language in the law than 
to have it remain merely word of mouth. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the provisions of Sen- 
ate bill 3052, which bill is now before 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, were enacted into law, the 
support price for cotton for the market- 
ing years 1955-56 and 1956-57 would be 
90 percent of parity, regardless of 
whether 3 million or 4 million bales were 
set aside. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I agree with my 
friend from Vermont. I have great re- 
spect for the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. We have served on many com- 
mittees together. But if what he says is 
the fact, why not put the language into 
the law? Ihave perfect confidence and 
belief that Mr. Benson is stating only 
what he believes to be the truth, but 
where may Mr. Benson be next year? 

Mr. AIKEN. The answer to the ques- 
tion is that there is no better time to 
effect the transition between the war- 
time support program and the peacetime 
support program than in a year when 
there will be no noticeable difference in 
the support level. It is proposed to write 
it into the bill which is now being con- 
sidered by the committee. 

Mr. MAX BANK. If the bill were writ- 
ten by the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
naturally, I would not be speaking here 
today. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Department of Agri- 
culture has approved all the provisions 
of Senate bill 3052. There are omitted 
from that bill, however, three or four 
provisions which the Department also 
recommended. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Then the Depart- 
ment should approve this amendment. 
It is a very simple one, as the Senator 
will see if he reads it carefully. I well 
understand the plight of the sheep 
raisers and their tremendous losses, be- 
cause I have not only heard about them 
today, but I heard about them when I 
was chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Production during the days of the 
OPA and the OPS. The wool producers 
used to appear quite regularly and tell 
us of their losses. They also testified 
before the Committee on Banking and 
Currency which had jurisdiction of con- 
trols at that time. They told us of the 
terrible losses they had suffered. I felt 
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sorry for them and I still feel sorry for 
them. I am not speaking against the 
wool bill. But why not put specific lan- 
guage into the law? 

Mr. AIKEN. Inasmuch as the bill 
which is before the Senate would pro- 
vide the cotton grower, the rice grower, 
and the—— 

Mr. MAYBANK. What bill is it about 
which the Senator from Vermont is 
speaking? 

Mr. AIKEN. It is Senate bill 3052. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Where is that bill? 

Mr. AIKEN. It is before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Oh, yes. I join 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont with reference to that bill, and 
I would speak for it as long as he asked 
me to speak, until next week, if it were 
necessary, to urge the passage of the 
bill, but the bill is not before the Senate. 

Mr. AIKEN. Inasmuch as the bill 
guarantees to the producers 90 percent 
of parity for the next 2 years, why does 
not the Senator, instead of supporting 
an amendment to the wool bill, simply 
support the proposed legislation which 
will give him what he says he desires? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I wish to say to my 
friend that there is no such bill before 
the Senate at this time. What assur- 
ance have I that the chairman is going 
to report a bill guaranteeing 90 percent 
of parity? 

Mr. AIKEN. I hope—— 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator hopes. 
I hope, too. I join with the distin- 
guished Senator in hoping. 

Mr. AIKEN. I hope the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina will not 
support any crippling amendment to the 
wool bill. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The amendment 
would strengthen the wool bill, because 
the Government would take less wool, 
and the textile mills would use more and 
more wool to mix with synthetic fibers. 
Very few garments these days are made 
of pure wool. They are mostly a mix- 
ture of cotton and wool, or a mixture of 
rayon and wool, or Indian cotton mixed 
with wool. 

Mr. AIKEN. No one is proposing 75 
percent of parity for cotton. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I understand that; 
but I also understand that if the sliding 
scale should go into effect the parity on 
cotton would go to 75 percent. 

Mr. AIKEN. If what the Senator re- 
fers to as the sliding scale goes into ef- 
fect, and the amount of cotton recom- 
mended by the President to be set 
aside 

Mr. MAYBANK. What kind of cot- 
ton does the President recommend set- 
ting aside? 

Mr. AIKEN. It is upland cotton. 

Mr. MAYBANK. On one occasion 
there was a surplus, putting cotton 
prices down to 20 cents a pound. There 
was a surplus of low-grade, unusable 
cotton, which kept down the price of 
good cotton. As a cotton man, I can tell 
the Senator that it would not make any 
difference. It would include what we 
call down South “dogtail” cotton. 

Mr. AIKEN. What grade is the Sena- 
tor recommending? 
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Mr. MAYBANK. It is based on fif- 
teen-sixteenths, and we have better 

grades. 

Mr. AIKEN. I believe that is the 
grade of cotton which the President pro- 
poses to set aside. Of course, so far as 
determining the support prices, it does 
not matter what grade is set aside. 

Mr. MAL BANK. That is the grade of 
cotton which is basic for the New York- 
New Orleans-Liverpool cotton market. 
It is the standard grade. 

Mr. AIKEN. What I wish to point out 
is that under the bill which is now be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, the support level for 
upland cotton would be 90 percent of 
parity for the next 2-year period. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I would not oppose 
such a proposal, but such a bill is not 
before the Senate at this time. 

Mr. AIKEN, I hope the Senator from 
South Carolina understands that the 
President did not pretend to go into the 
minutest details in connection with the 
agriculture bill. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I have nothing but 
respect for the President of the United 
States. I am trying to help him solve 
the agricultural problem. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. Much has been said 
about the administration’s proposal to 
extend 90 percent supports, and to re- 
duce them gradually. In my opinion, 
the administration’s bill, now pending 
in the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, would put a ceiling of from 
75 to 78 percent of parity supports on 
wheat. 
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Mr. MAYBANK. Did I understand 
the Senator from North Dakota cor- 


- rectly to say that the bill would provide 


a ceiling of 75 percent of parity on 
wheat? 

Mr. YOUNG, I shall give the figures 
in a moment. I think the only oppor- 
tunity wheat producers of the United 
States will have to extend the 90 percent 
support may be by an amendment to 
the pending wool bill. 

According to the figures of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, which I placed 
in the Record the day before yesterday, 
if there were a minimum of 400 million 
bushels of wheat set aside, the support 
level would be 76 percent. 

Mr. MAYBANK. May I ask the Sen- 
ator what kind of wheat or what grade 
of wheat it is proposed to set aside? 

Mr. YOUNG. Any kind of wheat. It 
would not make much difference. But I 
think the figures are very interesting. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I want to hear them. 

Mr. YOUNG. If there were 500 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat set aside, the max- 
imum support level for 1955-56 would be 
81 percent of parity. But that would be 
based on 55 million acres of wheat. That 
would mean that the wheat producers 
would have to reduce their acreage next 
year 11 percent more, on top of a 21-per- 
cent cut in acreage this year. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Will the Senator 
from North Dakota yield back to me? I 
yielded only for a question, 

Mr. YOUNG. Certainly. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I made a statement 
that it was rather hard for me to ascer- 
tain what happened to certain moneys 
which the Department of Agriculture 
recommended, save for research pur- 
poses. 
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Does the Senator agree that it was 
difficult to determine the disposition of 
appropriations for certain items? 

Mr. YOUNG. Yes—for certain con- 
trol programs? 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is correct. 

Mr. YOUNG. I received these figures 
from the Department of Agriculture to- 
day. Under the pending price-support 
bill in the Senate, if we farmers were 
permitted to plant 62 million acres, as is 
the case this year, which is 21 percent 
less than a year ago, the surport price 
would be 75 percent of parity. The 
minimum price would have been 75 per- 
cent of parity if there had been 400 mil- 
lion bushels set aside. 

If 500 million bushels are set aside, 
with 62 million acres planted, the max- 
imum price support would be 76 percent 
in marketing year 1955-56. The maxi- 
mum support price would be 76 percent 
of parity. 

I should, unless the provisions are 
changed, prefer the old Anderson Act of 
1949 to the present proposal because, in 
effect, there would be a ceiling set at 62 
million acres, of 75 or 76 percent of 
parity. 

Mr. MAT BANK. The Senator believes, 
then, I take it, that wheat would re- 
ceive 90 percent of parity? 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp, as a part of 
my remarks, two tables I have received 
from the Department of Agriculture 
today which prove conclusively what 
the present administration’s proposal 
would do. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Wheat: Estimated normal supply, total supply, quota level, allotment objective, and price support level, assuming certain legislative revisions 
(House of Representatives Committee Print of Mar. 9, 1954) including set-aside as shown 


Harm supply (assumed the same for all years): 


. Domestic consumption and exports. ..-----------= 
2 Carryover allowance (20 percent o) 


3. Normal supply (1+2 
4. Marketing quota point (110 percent of 3). 


[Quantities are in million bushels] ! 2 


Normal supply—Continued 
5. Acreage allotment objective (item 3) 
6, Puppy for minimum support at— 
90 percent of parity (I. 029) 
75 percent of parity (1.3X3). „“: 


Total supply: 


A eT IR Ie eh eet re 


y Total ome Sg Mies: Se E 
„ Assured set- ade oo... oo ceccaccecsuncaces 


10. Carryover for price-support purposes... 
eS Ae ee eee 


BONS Shen SRS Re RETR Aes STR eg GS LONG Sy A 


—.—.— support * 
oy Epe y percentage (13.3) eg 

inimum — de level 88 

is, Effective 

19. Minimum —— price (dollars per bı 

20 Marketing aot oll low! 


f 


0o; Dans Mar. 1 22 (dollars bushel) 
155 aa per 


ing year? (Compare items 4 and 14.) 


Set-aside of 400 million 
bushels 


1 Major revisions: Carryover allowance of 20 percent (now 15) of domestic dis- 
pearance and exports in computing normal gm AA A 3 quota would be 
supply by more than 10 told 

e from 400 to 500 mil 


computation for price 
hy DAVA e Jan. 1, 1966. X 


appearan 
proclaimed when the total supply on Sian normal 
cent. The allotment 5 is E DONNA sup Set. 
bushels. Quantity set-aside Gk 

support purposes. 


of 15 bushels per planted acre. 


3 Assumes normal yields and 8 with quotas. 
3 1954 crop based on Prospective 
1955 and 1956 crops assume production 


‘lantings for 1954 and Apr. 1, 1954, Crop Report. 
on 62 million plan ted acres at an average yield 


490 percent support — by law. 
§ Transitional parity, * : 
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Wheat: Estimated normal supply, total supply, quota level, allotment objective, and price-support level, assuming legislative revisions proposed 
in S. 3052, including set-aside as shown 


(Quantities are in million bushels) 1 


somes supply (assumed the same for all years): nr Fee 
Domestic consumption and exports.. Acreage allotment objective (130 percent of 1) 21,170 
2 Carryover allowance (15 percent of I) 8 Supply for minimum mp at— 
2 Normal supply G2) -percent parity (1.0243) 
4. Marketing quota point (120 percent of 3) 75-percent parity (I. 33) 


Marketing year 


Set-aside of 400 million Set-aside of 500 million 
bushels bushels 
1954-55 
1955-56 1956-57 
Total supply: 
enn :: 62.0 62.0 62.0 
Total e —. EE E EI N ESIISA ATS 875 899 932 
So aimed „ „%.„r 500 500 
10. Carryover for price support purposes. 875 399 432 
a e eet SAE A 901 930 930 
3 3 
13. Total supply for price · support purposes 1,779 1, 332 1, 365 
14, Total supply for marketing quota and allotment purposes. r 1, 832 1, 865 
16 DIS Pearanoe. e 990 — 
wenne ene percentage (13+3) 128.7 o 
percen) SS ² ͥꝗꝗ:: : — 1 · 97 131 
17. 1 — a (percent of parity)... $90 76 
18. Effective parity eine be ae Mar. 15, 1954 (dollars per bushel) - . 2.49 2.49 $2.37 
19. Minimum support ps per bushel) a 2.24 1.89 1.78 
20. Marketing quota following — P(Comwpara OE BY ES RTE ̃ĩͤ——— Yes Yes Yes 
1 Major revisions: Set-aside from 400 to 500 million bushels. Quantity set-aside + 1054 A Nyse on Prospective Plantings for 1954 and Apr. 1, 1954, Crop Report, 
to be excluded from carryover e for price · support purposes. Transi- 1955 and 1956 crops 5 on 62 million planted acres at an average 
tional parity provision effective Jan yield of 15 bushels per plan 
2 Assumes ponni yields and compliance with quotas. $ 90-percent support required by law. 
Should be equal to “à normal year’s domestic consumption and exports plus 30 * Transitional parity. 


percent thereof. rather than 130 percent of item 1, 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the ted by the Department of Agriculture and the tables in exhibit F are based on 
Senator yield? to the Senate Committee on Agriculture the House committee print. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. and Forestry, which will bear out the There being no objection, the tables 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask facts as I have presented them. The were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
unanimous consent to have printed at tables in exhibit E are based on S. 3052 as follows: 
this point in the Record tables submit- 


Exursit E 


Wheat: Estimated normal supply, total supply, quota level, allotment objective, and price support level, assuming legislative revisions 
proposed in S. 3052, including set-aside as shown 


[Quantities are in million bushels] 1? 


assumed thi for all Sere FEA RAA EES 
eee. pent a 900 creage allotment objective (130 percent oi) -- 1,170 
2. ao allowance (15 . of). 135 é Supply apply for al minimum — shi at— Lows 
3. ormal supply (i- T2). =. — — 1,035 4 pes RES S PSS TERO SE ERRNO — 1,346 
4. Marketing quota pong A te ei 1,242 
Marketing year 
Total supply: 
7. Allotment (million acre ..- ...—ðꝛ4G— 
PER yokes e E OLEA A 


— ——— — — 


13. Total supply for price · support ————— 1. 
14. Total supply for marketing quota p i ero purposes. 1, 655 
15. T EAn T TS E ENA E SSE 80 9200 E 00 aS 3 
inimum support level; 6 
16. Su Tps ence an man 111. 85 
17. M vel tn Star 457 
18. Effective p arity ope x 
19. Minimum support llars per Ps (aliara per bh. OL 
20. Marketing quota fo. mies year? (Compare items 4 and 14.)__...........-..-------------- — 


1M: Revisions: F Quantity set-aside 41954 based on Prospective Plantings for 1954 and Apr. 1, 1954, Crop 
to be excluded from carryover com oe price-support purposes, Transitional 1955and a crops assume production on $6 million planted sores at an average 
PY Assumes normal yields and Gompilance with quotas, ME plus 30 DAE e Saad ed 

porosit thereot™ ther than 130 percent of item 1. 
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Cotton, upland: Estimated normal supply, total supply, zvala level, allotment objective, and price-support level, assuming legislative revisions 
ra $ proposed in S. 3052, "including sel aside as shown 


[Quantities are in million bales] 4? 
N mae supply (assumed the same for all 3 Normal supply—Continued 
i 8 consumption and ex ports . 12.0 4. Marketing quota pon. enn cnecencenenccenacssennaanscces 15.6 
2. Carryover allowance (30 percent of item 1) 5. Supply for minimum support at— 
percent parity (1.0843) . 
3. Normal supply (also allotment objective) (i422 15.6 75 percent parity (I. 343) we 3 
Marketing year 
Set-aside of 3,0 million bales | Set-aside of 4.0 million bales 
Total sup) 
8 ‚JJ/// A D ee eee 5 X ee eS — . ß 


7. Total earryover on Aug. 1. as 9.2 
N nel : 4cc„4„44„„„„„%„7é 4.0 
Carryover for price-support purposes._.._.....-.-.--------.---------------------------- 5.2 
10. Frodustion .2.sadndecnccee nent awnnnoe Mes 10.0 
eee . . e OS wl 
12. Total supply for price · support purposes. mmnm 15. 3 13.4 
13. Total supply for marketing quota EAA ATOTO tment purposes.. 19.3 17. 
14. Disappearan: te i 22222 ⁰ꝙZ——K2 — MEO se 
Minimum support level 
15. Supply percentage 2.52 98.1 85.9 
16. Minimum support level (percent of parity) 90 
17. Eff. parity pr., basis Mar. 15, 1954 Gants pe pow 34. 97 $33.65 
18. Minimum support i (16X17) 8 68 8 pound) > 31.47 30. 28 
19. Marketing quota following year? (Compare EL TS IETS, RTT MER SE Yes Yes 
1 rrot revisions: Set-aside from 3.0 to 4.0 million bales, such quantity to be ex- 3 Published figure. Recent information indicates carryover may be slightly higher. 
cluded from carryover 5 for price- support purposes. Modern parity i 22 ey pares support required by law. 
to, become effective Jan. 1, parity. 


1956. 
2 Assumes normal yields and compliance with quotas, 


Corn: Estimated normal supply, total supply, quota level, ee objective, and price support level, assuming legislative revisions proposed 


n S. 3052 1 
[Quantities are in million bushels) 
Hormel supply (assumed the same for all years): 3 saree Conte’ 
. Domestic consumption and exports -=-= 3, 200 Acreage allotment objective....... . 3,520 
2 Carryover allowance (10 percent of 1) 320 £ Supply for minimum support at— 
— percent parity: Ge 2 a 3, 555 
3. Normal supply (0-4-2) << e 3,520 e ca OS 4, 048 


are Al Allotment fm commercial area (million acres)? e . S E ER TTR 


RESTS 
awu 


| 
MU. Carryover Oct. 1 E 900 
= Production, commercial area (79 2,392 
13. Production, noncommercial area (8X10) 630 
14. Imports. 1 


3,714 


15. Total supply (11+-12+13+14).... 
16. Disappearance. 
Minimum support level: 


De A ee SS ee ee . 7 105. 5 
18. Minimum support evel Q mt of parity) 90 85 
19. Effective ty price Mar. 15, 1954 dollars per bushel) u 1. 72 
20. Minimum support price oo Ul (dollars AOTT AAA A EO E E R 1,46 
1 Major revisions: No authority for marketing quotas; support price to vary 1 s Assumes overplanting by 1 million acres more than the previous year’s acreage 
percentage “ioe for each 1 percentage point variation in supply. Transitional estimate; production is at normal yield, = 
parity pro one effective — 2 1080. é Based upon calculations made from ive Plantings for 1954. 
2 Based upon acreage req) dh mr at normal yield per planted acre (1949-53 a 55 7 United States 5-year average for com: area, pre per planted acre. 
hc wouid result in a 3 supply, considering carryover imports, and uc- ‘ 3 States 5-year average for noncommercial area, 1949-53 adjusted, per planted 
tion in noncom: 
3 Prospective Plantings 8 1954, dated Mar. 19, 1954, indicates the acreage might * ach 100 million bushels change in supply would affect minimum support level 
be as much as 55.3 ion acres. Adjustment to 54.0 is made because farmers did by about 3 percent of parity 
not have their individual acreage allotments at the time their intention reports were Xe Not applicable since 90 percent support required by law. 
made. u Transitional parity, 
4 Assumes acreage the same as 1954 crop acreage estimate; production is at normal 


1954 


visions and 
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Rice, rough: Estimated normal. supply, d total supply, au level, allotment objective, and price support level, under present legislative pro- 


provisions 


3052 and House committee print of Mar. 9, 1954+ 


{Quantities are in thousand hundredweight) 


Normal supply (assumed the same for all years): 
1. Domestic consumption and exports. ..-----=3-53.35: 0 9 2 51, 250 
2. pia- allowance (10 ei of 1). 5,125 


Normal supply—Continued 
5. Acreage allotment objective (same as item 3) 56, 375 
6. Supply for minimum support at— 
90 percent parity (1024890. 57, 502 
Je pereen’ Parity ͤ . . 73, 283 


l toy A 
22 tment ald (hou i e naa e a e a E E ES 2,312 2,132 2,173 
pone acres). — —-— z= 42,370 2, 150 2,190 
LS emer — —ü—Uä—ʒẽ— ‚ ũ W — — — 2. 326 2. 326 2. 326 
10. Carryover e ff .... Tf. — ( — jj 2. 600 6, 776 5, 835 
11. Production (8X9)------- 55, 126 50, 009 £0, 939 
TRS OSE RGAE CRE ah 300 300 300 
13. Total supply (10-+-11+4-12)_.......... — 58, 026 57, 085 57, 074 
14. ppearance EE 51, 250 „ 
Minimum or gt level: 
15. Supply percentage . AA A Te aa EE AO T è 102.9 101.3 101.2 
16. Minimum support level pees, Gets} Renee CE o aE EE RRS SP SENSES 90 90 90 
17. Effective (modernized) parity price, basis Mar. 15, 1954 (dollars per hundredweight) 5.49 5.49 5.49 
18. Minimum support price nian (dollars per hi — 4.94 4.94 4.94 
19. Marketing quota for pera! WR ian EN N TIN ACESA PRSES TANO SETS OAAR No No No 
(Compare items 13 and 4. 


1 In accordance with the 5 farm message, re porog" 


estimated domestic consum: 
estimated exports of 25,350,000 atas ya is ht. 
3 Based upon acreage required, at no yield per planted acre (1949-53 average), 
which wont result in a normal ‘supply « considering carryover. Assumes that allo! 
ments would be in effect in 1955-56 and 1956-57. 


year, 
Not applicable since 90 percent su; 


From Prospective Plantings for — — Mar. 19, 1954, adjusted upward by 


10,000 acres to cover minor producing Sta 


$ United States 5-year average, PPV 


support required by law; powers if supply-per- 
cent table were in effect (Agricult Act of 1949) support Still would have at 
90 percent, based upon estimates then available, 


Peanuts: Estimated normal supply, total supply, quota and allotment level, and, minimum price support level assuming legislative revisions 
proposed in S. 30521 


{Quantities in thousand tons] 
ory (assumed the same for all years): Normal supply—Continued 
N peed mestic consumption and exports__....--...-...--.--2.+--.------<---- 647 5. Quota 1 absence of minimum (also allotment objective) 2. 647 
2 8 allowance (15 percent of item 1) LEEW SET & Supply for minimum =p at— 
— 90 percent parity (1.08437. 804 
O C A e e EN RETES E R tat 75 percent parity 3X3) PFPTFTFT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—TVTVT—T—VT—TV—VFV————— 907 


4 Marketing quota point. (Quota applicable each year.) 


8. picked and threshed (1,000 acres) . 
9. 3 ed and threshed (pounds 


10. Production G. 2,000) 
. Carryover Aug. 1 


. the President's farm message, revision would permit “‘manda- 
t of parity * * *. To expire after the 1954 crop.” 
—— effective Jan. 1, 1956, with change limited 


not more than 
= Assumes than 3 percent per and compliance with quotas. 
1 8 gd som of 1938, as amended. Assumed the same as 


Minimum t 94 t pre it, based vious year’s experience. 
u ofallotment, on previous s 
© 1949-53 a d average yield. 


sags go 9 —T—TT—X—Xx———.. ᷣ—. —. —— 
Assumed acres 


Marketing year 


diverts sufficient soe to 


7 Assumes that Commodity Credit 
It should 


Corporation 
domestic crushing or export to reduce carryover to 148,000 tons each 
be noted that peanuts which are surplus to edible fos reas 
for pani usually at substantial loss to CCC. 
any such surpluses would lower minimum support levels: from — —— 
example, if there were no diversion b7 Base CCC the minimum su —— levels could drop 
aso ou 0 and 77 paroent 9f parity. respectively, for 306 sa 
percent suppo by law. 

» Transitional ty. 

3 Quota in effect each year, by law. 
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Exuisir F 


Wheat: Estimated normal supply, atat supply, quota level, allotment objective, and price-support kaeh, assuming cerlain legislative revisions 
House committee print of Mar. 9, 1954), including set-aside as shown 


{Quantities are in million bushels] 14 


rmal supply (assumed the same for all years): Bere supply—Continued 

SE 1. . and 2 900 5. Acreage allotment objective (item 3) wus 1. 080 

2. Carryover allowance (20 percent of 1 180 6. Supply for minimum support at: 
— - 90-percent parity (1.023)... aes 1,102 
3. Normal supply (1+2)..--------..-- 1,080 75-percent parity (1.3X3)........-.-------------- — 1,404 

4. Marketing quota point (110 percent of 3) mmnm MM 1, 188 
Marketing year 
e (million aeres) FTT. A E E E 55.0 55.0 55.0 55.0 
8. Total eamyover daly: bso q ę f nnne nnnnen ani inaa 899 827 899 827 
S: Assumed set- aside 400 400 500 500 
10. Carryover for price-support purposes. 499 399 327 
11. Production : 825 825 825 
12. Imports... 3 3 3 
13. Total supply for parity support purposes 1.327 1.227 1, 155 
14. Total supply for marketing quota and allotment purposes.. 727 1,727 1, 655 
15. Disa pornon 5 —— — UHKB— :; mV; ͤ . 900 e 
Minimum support le 

16. Supply pete AE ) 113.6 106.9 
17. Minimum support level (percent parity).-.-..-------.------- 87 
18. Effective parity price, basis Mar. 15, 1954 (dollars per bushel) 2. 40 12. 37 
19. Minimum support price (dollars per bushel) ...-..---------. 2.00 2.06 
20. Marketing quote following yeart. << d ewawewnncennn nen ccnneennenewcnnn= Yes Yes 


(Compare items 4 and 14.) 


1 Major revisions: Carryover allowance of 20 percent (now 15) of domestic dis- 
appearance and exports in computing normal supply.“ A marketing quota would 
be proclaimed when the total supply exceeded the normal supply by more than 10 

reent. The allotment objective is normal supply. Set-aside from 400 to 500 million 

Is. Quantity set-aside to be excluded from “carryover” computation for price- 
support purposes. Transitional parity provision effective Jan. 1, 1956, 


2 Assumes normal yields and compliance with quotas. 

3 1954 crop based on “Prospective plantings for 1954” and Apr. 1, 1954, crop report, 
1955 and 1956 crops assume production on 55 million planted acres at an average yield 
of 15 bushels per planted acre. 

490 percent support required by law. 

Transitional parity. 


Cotton, Upland: Estimated normal suppl: ly, total supply, quota level, allotment objective, and price-support level, assuming certain legislative 
(Ho 


revisions 


use committee print, Mar. 9, 1954), including sel-aside as shown}? 


{Quantities are in million bales} 


Normal supply (assumed the same for all years): 


Normal suppi ly—Continued 


Domestic consumption and exports 4. Marketing quota point (110 peroane 9149. —— Säure: ADE 

2. Carryover allowance (20 percent of item 1). 5. ee for minimum support at 
percent parity (1 48) nR 
3. Normal supply (also allotment objective) (4-2 14.4 75 percent parity (1.343) 8 
Marketing year 
Total su 

e (million sere) . —ßë, 5 . pbs 
7. Total carryover on Aug. 1 j7j—7j᷑ðL—————— TTT as 
8. Assumed set-aside_........ aiana „ 


9. Carryover oa Length purposes. 
10. Production 2. 
11. Imports. 


12. Total supply for price-suppo 
13. Total supply for marketing quota a 


14. p| CO nena — .,. ꝙ— — — 


Minimum support level: 
15. Supply percentage (12.7.3) 5 
16. Minimum su ro gee ay coerce’ a oe, 8 
17. Effective parit ar. 15, 1954 (cents per pound) 
18, Minimum N price 8 6847 — — per pound) 
19. Marketing quota fo 
(Compare items 3 and 13.) 


WIRE WOOK toh ee E TEAS 


Sores aE PROS) Morven ini 100 f pari ith 
parent: now N rt at to rity, with su rt to 
ae te nal supp y, ppo! 


int for ev 2 ly. t-aside from 3.0 to 4.0 
milion bales, such ch anti tor to 8 4 on 


2 Assumes normal yields and com) mie gi with 

3 Revision: The larger of the equivalent of 10 mälllon bales, or 85 percent of the 
previous year’s areago allotment (or 80 percent of July 1 Be: — allotment in 
effect) but not less than that acreage requi to assure a nor: 

Published figure. Recent information indicates carryover may 1 5 Ehe higher. 

; 20 Percent support e by law. If supply-percent table were in in off „up- 
port would be 75 

* Modified parity, 
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Corn: Estimated normal supply, total supply, quota level, allotment objective, and price support level, assuming certain legislative revisions 
(House committee print of Mar. 9, 1954)* 


[Quantities are in million bushels} 
Normal su assumed the same for all years): Nees apor Donun $ 
1. e : consumption and exports— . 3,200 Acreage allotment objective (same as 3) ABLES RANE bees — 3,680 
2. Carryover allowance (15 percent of 1) — — 480 * Supply for minimum support at— 
— percent parity 5 —— . TENEN E a S E, 
3. Normal supply c x ——— 3. 680 75-percent parity (1. 14890 „„ 4.232 


W fn commercial area (million acres) . ———7—7ꝛV—Ejłᷓ BAQMA—W———— ö]—ͤ———v— 47.0 50.2 

. Assumed acreage in commercial area (million acres) 354.0 455.0 

8. Assumed acreage in noncommercial area (million acres) $25.7 25.7 

9. Assumed normal yield, commercial area (bushels per acre, 44.3 44.3 

10. Assumed yield, noncommercial area 24.5 24. 5 
2 — 

11. Carryover Oct. 1... -.-<5---canesneeen= 900 823 

12. Production commercial area (T 2, 392 42,437 

13. Production noncommercial area (8X10)... 630 630 

14. ports. ——7———j—rv—7rð’v . —k——ñ᷑ — 1 I 1 1 

#3, 891 

— — ——— —U—ä4 — . — 3. 200 

105. 7 

85 

1.81 

1.54 


1 3 revisions: Carryover allowance of 15 percent (now 10) of domestic con- 4 Assumes overplanting by 1 million acres more than the previous year’s acreage 
and exports in computing normal sup n No 3 ſor marketing estimate; production is at normal yield. 

quotas, Support price to vary 1 percentage 88 1 point (now Based on calculations made from Prospective Plantings for 1954. 
5 points) variation in supply. acta parity provision effective 3 United States 5-year average for commercial area, 1 3 planted acre. 

Jan. 1 7 5 States 5-year average for noncommercial area, 194! adjusted, per planted 
2 — N passas 2 at normal yield per planted acre (1949-53 average), 

3 would result a normaj supply. considering carryover, imports, and pro- 75 Each ~ monn 22 change in supply would affect minimum support level 
uction in noncommereia a 0 
3 Prospective yee for 1054, dated Mar. 19, 1954, indicates the acreage might Not applicable — 00 905 percent support required by law. 

be as much as 55.3 acres. Adjustment to 54.0 is made because farmers did 1 Transitional parity. 

Bot have their individual acreage allotments at the time their intention reports were 

made. 


Rice, rough: Estimated normal supply, total supply, quota level, allotment objective, and price-support level, under present legislative 
provisions and provisions of S. 8052 and House committee print of Mar. 9, 19544 


{Quantities are in thousand hundredweight] 


Normal supply (assumed the same for all years): ea ee 
1. Domestic consumption and exports Acreage allotment objective (same as item 3 . 56,375 
2. Carryover allowance (10 percent of 1).- 4 Supply for minimum support at 
percent parity (1.023). 
Normal supply (T2 — 56,375 75 percent parity (1. 3&3) 
2 Marketing quota point (110 percent of item 83 62,012 


ian 7. Allotment (thousand acres) 


2,312 2,132 2,173 
5 — med acreage (thousand acres) 42,370 2,150 2,190 
9. Assumed yield (pounds per acre) “ 2. 326 2, 326 2, 326 
10. Carryover Aug. 1 2,600 6, 776 5, 835 
55, 126 50, 009 50, 939 
300 300 300 

026 57,085 

81.20 51, 250 


Minimum . robs Ate level: 
p 


15. Su tage n 102.9 101. 3 101. 2 
16. M —— 8 r 90 90 90 
17. Effective (m 5.49 5.49 5. 40 
18. Minimum sup pacts Os 4. 94 4. 94 4.94 
19. Marketing quote aà! follo: No No No 
pare items 13 and 
In accordance with the President's farm message, revisions would permit “man- 4 From Prospective Plantings for 1954, dated Mar. 19, 1954, adjusted upward by 
1 5 ge ports at 90 percent of parity * * to expire after the 1954 crop.” 10,000 acres to cover minor produein g States. 
normal . and compliance with allotments. i United States 5-year average, 1940-83, per planted acres; assumed the same each 
471885 1953-54 estimated domestic Recor vr e oer ad hundredweight, and 1954-55 year. 
estimated exports of 25,350,000 hundredwe * Not applicable since 90-percent spore required by law; however, if supply- 
3 Based upon acreage required, at yield Per planted acre (1949-53 average); percent table were in effect (Agricultural Act of oe) support still would have been 
which would result in a normal supply, considering carryover. Assumes tha at 90 percent, based upon estimates then available, 


ments would be in effect in 1955-56 and 1956-57, 
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Peanuts: Estimated normal supply, total supply, 
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ola and allotment level, and minimum price-support level assuming legislative revisions 


proposed in House committee print of Mar. 9, 1954 12 
{Quantities are in thousand tons! 
Normal su (assumed the same for all years): Normal supply—Continued 
1. soppy Q consumption and exports . OAT 5. Quota in absence of minimum (also allotment objective) 3 — 647 
2. Carryover allowance (15 percent of item . 97 6. Supply for minimum support at: 
— aan e a 759 
3 Norma! . EA (S| 75 percent of parity . 3430 


. ee <5 =n 
4. Marketing quota point. (Quota applicable each year.) 


Total empr: 
7. Allotment (1,000 acres) ¢ 
8. Assumed acreage picked and threshed (1,000 acres) 5. 
9, Assumed yield, picked and threshed (pounds per acre) i 


10. Production (8X9-+4-2,000) 2... ———7ꝙ＋ꝗN— nnn nnn == a nee= = 
II. Carryover Aug. 17. 
32, Imports. ane ͤ cense 


13. Total supply (104-117-127 
14, Disappearance 7... ͤ%œ«ꝛ t J: 
Minimum support level: 
15. Supply percentage (13.3) f- s 


16. Minimum support level (percent * Beet, 83 
17. Effective parity price Mar, 15, 1954 (cents per pound) 112.8 
18. Minimum support price (cents per pound— 2 —— 10.6 
10. Marketing quote following Your? ..... ð —. ̃ — Yes 


1 Major revisions: The supply percent-support price scale would start at “not more 
than 102 percent” (now 108) for minimum soppor at 90 percent of parity, with 
support to vary 1 percentage point for every 2 points variation in totalsupply. Tran- 
sitional parity provision effective Jan. 1, 1956, 

2 Assumes normal yields and compliance with quotas. 

3 Coupo under sec. 358 of AAA of 1938, as amended, 


m 1, 
Minimum acr allotment. 
s About 94 percent of allotment, based on previous years’ experience. 


1 Assumes that Commodity Oredit Corporation diverts sufficient quantities to 
domestic crushing or export to reduce carryover to 148,000 tons each p It should 
be noted that peanuts which are surplus to edible requirements are largely diverted 
for crushing, usually at substantial loss to CCC. Were larger carryovers feasible, 
any such surpluses would lower minimum s rt levels from those indicated. For 
example, if t were no diversion by CCC the minimum support levels could drop 
as low as 80 and 76 percent of pesity, respectively, for 1955 and 1956, 
* 90 percent support required by law. 


Assumed the same as 


¢ 1949-53 adjusted average yield. 


Mr. YOUNG. The only difference be- 
tween the tables presented by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont and 
mine is that the tables I have presented 
are based on 62 million acres of wheat 
for next year, as against 55 million acres 
in his tables. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is a reduction 
of 7 million acres. 

Mr. YOUNG. It would be an addi- 
tional cut of 11 percent. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is perfectly obvious 
that if the wheat growers produced 300 
million more bushels of wheat than are 
needed next year, there would be a dif- 
ference in the level of supports. The 
tables I have presented are based on 
existing law. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Would there be the 
same differential in cotton? 

Mr. AIKEN. No. I do not know what 
it would be in respect to cotton, but with 
respect to Senate bill 3052 the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has advised the 
committee that the support level for cot- 
ton for the next 2 years would be 90 per- 
cent of parity. I presume that Lis state- 
ment assumes normal yields, 

Mr. MAYBANK. But there again is 
the difficulty. We do not have such a 
bill before the Senate. No one knows 
what the normal yield is. With differ- 
ent soil conservation programs and di- 
versification programs, and with the 
farmer, as everyone knows, being de- 
pendent upon God and the weather for 
rain at the right time, except those who 
are fortunate to live in irrigated dis- 
tricts, no one knows what will happen as 
a result of droughts, bollweevils, worms, 
and other poor growing conditions. 

Mr. AIKEN. If one wishes to pre- 
sume conditions which he thinks might 
occur, one can get any answer he desires 
to a problem. The Department of Ag- 


* Transitional parity. 
» Quota in 


riculture has based its estimates on the 
existing law. 

Mr. MAYBANK. But the Department 
of Agriculture ought to think about con- 
ditions 5 or 10 years from now, just as 
the Commodity Credit Corporation 
thought about them in the days of sur- 
plus cotton, in 1942, 1943, and 1944, 
when the price was at 60 percent of par- 
ity. 

Mr. AIKEN. If Senators cannot use 
official figures of the Department of Agri- 
culture in arriving at conclusions, what 
earthly figures can we use? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I was only saying 
that there is no bill before the Senate 
on which to base the figure of 90 percent 
of parity. It is said that the price will 
be 90 percent of parity, and that the 
President proposes to set aside 4 million 
or 5 million bales of cotton. But there 
is no bill before the Senate providing for 
that. 

Mr. YOUNG. What the Secretary of 
Agriculture is proposing is a still further 
reduction and stricter regulations. The 
wheat acreage was reduced 21 percent 
last year, and the Secretary is propos- 
ing to reduce it an additional 11 percent. 
The total reduction is taking away one- 
third of the acreage of wheat producers. 
On top of that, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is proposing to reduce the support 
level 15 percent more and then, following 
that, to switch over to a modernized par- 
ity formula, which means, at the end of 
the transitional period, another 35 cents 
per bushel cut. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That would destroy 
the wheat farmers; am I not correct? 

Mr. YOUNG. Certainly it would de- 
stroy them. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 


effect each year, by law. 


Mr. AIKEN. Iam a little resentful of 
the insinuation that the Secretary plans 
to destroy the farmers. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I did not mean to 
say that; I meant to say that it would 
destroy the support program. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Secretary plans to 
operate according to the law which was 
enacted by Congress. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I am not so familiar 
with the wheat situation as I should be, 
but if the wheat acreage has been re- 
duced 21 percent, as I understand, and 
there is to be a further reduction of 11 
percent, making a total reduction of 32 
percent, and then if the support price is 
to be reduced, I do not see how the 
farmer can survive. 

Mr. AIKEN. How can the Secretary 
survive if he does not proceed according 
to the laws established by Congress? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I hope I did not vote 
for such a law as that. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture has been making many proposals. 
He has been proposing flexible price sup- 
ports. He knows, that unless the law is 
changed, wheat farmers again will have 
to reduce their wheat acreage next year, 
by 11 percent on top of a 21-percent cut 
this crop year. The Secretary is send- 
ing out charts based upon 55 million 
acres. I asked him twice if he proposed 
to maintain the acreage this year at 62 
million, but he has so far declined to 
state what his recommendations will be. 
He continues to use the 55-million-acre 
figure in his charts. I gather, he pro- 
poses that wheat farmers reduce their 
acreage next year by 11 percent. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Of course, there is 
no such law as that. 
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Mr. YOUNG. The present law makes 
it mandatory that wheat acreage go to 
55 million acres next year, unless the law 
is changed before we adjourn. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator from 
North Dakota and I are trying to have 
the law changed. 

Mr. YOUNG. Congress passed a 1- 
year law. Unless the law is extended, the 
wheat farmers and cotton farmers will 
have to reduce their acreage. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture told the Committee on Agricul- 
culture and Forestry yesterday that he 
would have recommendations with re- 
spect to acreage ready within the near 
future. As I understand, he did not say 
that he is not going to recommend an in- 
crease in acreage for wheat and cotton. 
In fact, I think he could very well rec- 
ommend an increase above 17 million 
acres of cotton, which would be the al- 
lotment next year under the existing 
law, and still maintain a supply situation 
requiring 90 percent price supports. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I do not think he 
could do that, either. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. If the Secretary recom- 
mends the same acreage which has been 
recommended this year, 62 million acres, 
it means that his bill which is pending 
before the Senate and the House will 
put a ceiling on wheat of 75 or 76 percent 
of parity. If the present wheat acreage 
is maintained, his provision would put 
that ceiling on wheat price supports. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may make one 
further statement? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. People who expect high 
Government supports must expect to pay 
something for those high supports, and 
in this case it is reduced acreage which 
they will have to pay. We cannot have 
producers advocating unrestricted acre- 
age and virtually unrestricted price sup- 
ports at the same time. If such a con- 
dition were brought about, we would not 
know what to do with all the commodi- 
ties produced. 

Mr. YOUNG. Wheat farmers reduced 
their wheat acreage 21 percent last year. 
They had been urged by the Govern- 
ment all during World War II and also 
during the Korean war, and up until 
2 years ago, to increase production. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the Senator from 
South Carolina will yield to me further, 
I should like to make another statement 
in order to clarify the discussion. 

The wheat producers would have had 
their acreage cut to 55 million acres this 
year if the Congress, with the approval 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, had not 
decided that was too much of a cut, and 
raised the minimum to 62 million acres 
instead of 55 million acres, which is the 
acreage they would have had under the 
law which so many people profess to 
think is an ideal law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. MAYBANK. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Can the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina inform me when the Senate will 
have an opportunity to vote on an agri- 
cultural bill which will provide rigid sup- 
ports for basic crops, the kind of sup- 
ports I favor? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Iam not able to give 
the distinguished Senator an answer to 
his question. I am not a member of the 
committee. I have been hopeful of hav- 
ing an opportunity to vote on some agri- 
cultural bill which would protect the 
basic crops. I have talked to members 
of the Subcommittee on Agriculture of 
the Appropriations Committee, of which 
I am a member, as is the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Younc]. So far as 
I am concerned, I have not been able 
to determine the answer to that ques- 
tion. I do not think the Senator from 
North Dakota has been able to deter- 
mine it, either. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Iam very 
anxious to have an opportunity, before 
the session ends, of indicating that I 
favor rigid price supports at 90 percent 
of parity. I am also anxious and hope- 
ful that sometime during the session I 
shall have an opportunity to vote for 
some kind of an equitable program for 
dairy products. However, I wish to say 
to my good friend the Senator from 
South Carolina that, much as I dislike to 
oppose his ideas on the pending bill, I 
shall support the bill without any 
amendments. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I can understand 
that. I also had hoped to support the 
bill. I cannot speak for the Senator 
from Louisiana or the Senator from 
Georgia or the other Senators, but I 
have come to the conclusion in my own 
mind that the only way I shall have a 
chance to vote for 90 percent of parity 
is by voting for the amendment to the 
pending bill. I may be wrong, but I 
think the only opportunity the Senator 
from South Carolina will have to vote 
on such price supports is by voting for 
such an amendment. If I thought the 
Senate would have an opportunity to 
have a clear-cut vote on 90 percent of 
parity on basic commodities, I would 
never have supported the pending 
amendment. That is my honest belief. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I can 
understand the position of the Senator, 
because my position is somewhat similar, 
except that I shall vote, and gamble and 
hope that the Senate will have an op- 
portunity to vote on an agricultural bill 
such as we favor. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I hope the Senator 
is correct, because I cannot recall an 
instance wherein he and I voted dif- 
ferently on agricultural bills. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado and I have always 
voted similarly on bills providing for 90 
percent of parity on basic commodities. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think the Senator 
from Colorado was not on the floor of 
the Senate yesterday when I assured the 
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Senate that, so far as it lies within my 
power, there will be brought to the floor 
of the Senate, a general agricultural 
price support bill at the earliest possible 
moment. The committee will begin 
executive meetings next week. 

Mr. MAYBANK. May I ask the Sen- 
ator from Vermont how soon such a bill 
will be brought to the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. AIKEN. I had hoped such a bill 
could be brought to the floor by the first 
week of May, but when one hopes that 
a bill may be considered by the first 
week of May, one is likely to have such 
= bill considered in the third week of 

ay. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I appreciate the sin- 
cerity of the Senator from Vermont, and 
I know what a good friend he has been to 
the farmer. However, unless such a bill 
is considered by the Senate in the early 
part of May, the bill will get jammed 
in with the housing bill and all the ap- 
propriation bills, and then it will have 
to go to the House, and a conference on 
the bill will have to be had, and if the 
Senate is to adjourn sometime in July, 
such a bill will not be acted on. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to assure 
the Senators from South Carolina and 
Colorado there will be an agricultural 
price-support bill submitted to the Sen- 
ate just as quickly as it can be unless a 
majority of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry votes not to report any 
bill; and I do not regard that as being 
within the realm of possibility. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Why cannot the 
wool bill be recommitted and have it 
acted upon at the time such a general 
agricultural price-support bill is consid- 
ered on the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. AIKEN. Because it is essential 
that action be taken on the wool bill. It 
is essential that the bill be considered 
now. 

Mr. MAYBANK. It is far more essen- 
tial that other agricultural commodities 
be given consideration at this time. The 
woolgrowers of the West are being given 
consideration by this bill. It has been 
stated by the Senator from North Da- 
kota that wheat acreage has been cut 21 
percent, and it is expected to cut it fur- 
ther by 11 percent, and that there is 
going to be a ceiling of 75 percent. That 
will result in terrible conditions. 

Mr. AIKEN. Such conditions are not 
to prevail and should not. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is what the 
Senator from North Dakota has stated, 
and he comes from the big wheat-pro- 
ducing section of the country. I am 
merely quoting him. 

Mr. AIKEN. Some persons believe 
that Secretary of Agriculture Benson in- 
tends to destroy all agriculture in the 
country and leave the countryside in 


Mr. MAYBANK. Ido not believe any 
such thing as that, nor did I mean to 
insinuate any such thing as that. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was not intimating 
that the Senator from North Dakota is 
one of the persons who entertain that 
belief. I think he has a few neighbors 
who feel that way, but I do not think any 
Member of the Senate feels that Secre- 
tary Benson wants to ruin American 
agriculture, 
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However, I wish to assure Senators 
that there will be an agricultural bill 
considered soon, to which they may 
offer amendments to any extent they 
desire and the Senate may vote on the 
amendments in any way it desires when 
such a bill and amendments are sub- 
mitted to the Senate. Unless a majority 
of the committee votes not to report any 
bill at all, and I cannot imagine that 
any Senator would want to go home 
after doing that, I think such a bill will 
be considered sometime next month. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I only regret the bill 
is not before the Senate at this time, be- 
cause, if it were, I would not be speaking 
on the floor of the Senate when a com- 
mittee of which I am a member is sitting 
in session. 

I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I appre- 
ciate the courtesy of the Senator from 
South Carolina in yielding to me, be- 
cause I wish to say to the Senator from 
Vermont that I am glad to have the as- 
surance he has given us that there will 
be a bill proposing an agricultural pro- 
gram on which Senators will be able to 
vote their sentiments one way or the 
other. 

I therefore repeat to the Senator from 
South Carolina that I shall take a chance 
that such a bill will be considered on the 
fioor, and that I shall have an oppor- 
tunity to vote on it. I shall also take 
a chance that there will be a dairy bill 
on which I shall have an opportunity 
to vote, because I am very desirous to 
cast votes on both measures. So I shall 
vote for the wool bill, and vote against 
all amendments to it, even though I 
favor the substance which is contained 
in the amendments which have been of- 
fered to the bill. I know the need is 
very grave in the wool-producing areas, 
and I know the time is short, and that 
legislation must be enacted at as early a 
moment as possible so I am going to sup- 
port the bill and oppose the amend- 
ments, because I do not want amend- 
ments to interfere with a vote on the 
wool bill. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I am sorry my 
friend the Senator from Colorado pro- 
poses to take the course of action he has 
indicated. I assure the Senator that if 
in the future the agricultural bill comes 
to the floor of the Senate for considera- 
tion, I shall vote along with him in favor 
of 90 percent of parity price supports. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator if I am cor- 
rect in my understanding that the pres- 
ent proposed amendment does not have 
any set-aside provision by which a large 
part of existing surpluses for each of 
the basic commodities would be set aside 
and taken out of competition with cur- 
rent production? 

Mr. MAYBANE. It does not, and I 
have little confidence that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture will make such set- 
asides unless the law so provides, and 
the Department of Agriculture is forced 
to make them. 
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We now have legislation which pro- 
vides for stockpiling, which is the same 
as a set-aside. We got no cooperation 
from the Department of Agriculture, and 
we are not going to get any now, unless 
it is provided for in black and white, in 
terms that no one can fail to understand. 

It is not the business of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to stockpile com- 
modities. It is the business of the proper 
congressional committee to make provi- 
sion for stockpiling. Set-aside is the 
same. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Then am I correct in 
understanding that the pending amend- 
ment does not contain a set-aside pro- 
vision? 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is correct. In 
view of the laws already on the statute 
books, if the Department of Agriculture 
wishes to engage in set-asides, it can 
purchase cotton and wool now, for stock- 
piling; it does not need to have such a 
provision included in this bill, for that 
provision is already on the statute books. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Am I also correct in 
my understanding that the amendment 
does not contain provision for diversion 
or for handling the very great amounts 
of diverted acreage which are being taken 
out of the production of wheat and cot- 
ton and other basic commodities, under 
the necessary reductions in acreage under 
the present law? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes. I wish to say 
to the distinguished Senator from Florida 
that matter has given me a great deal of 
concern. So far as I know—and I am a 
member of the agricultural appropria- 
tions subcommittee of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne], who is pres- 
ent at this time, is chairman of the agri- 
cultural appropriations subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee—suffi- 
cient funds have not been requested and 
will not be appropriated to take care of 
such diversions, no matter what bill we 
may write. I say that respectfully to 
the Senator from Florida, because I have 
asked that question on many occasions 
in the Appropriations Committee, and so 
has the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younel. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Next, Mr. President, 
I should like to ask my distinguished 
friend, the Senator from South Carolina, 
whether he himself believes that two of 
the necessary features of any program 
whereby we would go from wartime agri- 
cultural support program to an adequate 
peacetime agricultural support program 
would be set-aside provisions and provi- 
sions affecting the large amounts of di- 
verted acreage? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thoroughly agree, 
and I appreciate very much the attitude 
of the Senator from Florida in regard to 
this matter; but I do not believe that 
situation can be cared for by means of a 
simple bill applying to a period of several 
years. I believe that problem should 
have been studied long ago, and sufi- 
cient appropriations for it should have 
been made. 

As one who is a member of the agri- 
cultural appropriations subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee of the 
Senate, it will be my intent, when the bill 
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is written up—it has not yet been written 
up, but the hearings on it will close this 
week—to have that done. As the Sena- 
tor from Florida knows, without the ap- 
propriation of sufficient funds, it is very 
difficult and impossible to do these 
things; it is just like measuring the 
acreage. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from South 
Carolina another question: Am I correct 
in my understanding that the pending 
amendment would simply continue the 
wartime program for the years 1955 and 
1956, as to the basic commodities, with- 
out—as he has said—any set-aside pro- 
vision and without any provision affect- 
ing diverted acreage, and all in the face 
of our knowledge that that program has 
brought about the creation of tremen- 
dous surpluses which have become not 
only a national problem but almost a 
national scandal? 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator from 
Florida is correct that the amendment 
will continue the present program for 
2years. It will not continue the wartime 
program, under which supports rose as 
high as 95 percent. 

Large amounts of the stockpiles which 
were on hand were liquidated at great 
profit to the Government. In the past 
several years, as the result of negligence 
and inefficiency in the Government, the 
failure to export the surplus agricultural 
commodities of the United States is per- 
haps the great scandal mentioned by the 
Senator from Florida. 

Let me say that I know little of that 
scandal, as it applies to milk; but I do 
know that the failure to export the other 
surplus agricultural commodities of the 
United States has resulted in the crea- 
tion of tremendous stocks. Last Febru- 
ary a year ago, we had a bill passed, but 
the Government did not take any in- 
terest in that matter; it waited until 
September and October, after the cotton 
crop had moved. For instance, I talked 
to one of the greatest cotton experts in 
the world, but could get no results; 
nothing was done to help. 

Only last week the Export-Import 
Bank told me they were beginning to use 
the available provisions of the bill. Mr. 
President, why did they not use them 
15 months ago? I ask that question of 
the Senator from Florida, who is a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. They did nothing to export 
our surplus agricultural commodities. 
Of course, it is a scandal. 

As the Senate well knows, Mr. Presi- 
dent, a great diversity of interests exists 
even among farmers themselves. These 
differences make it inevitable that com- 
promises be made in the interest of farm 
unity. These interests are best served 
when the farmers compromise within 
their own ranks and reconcile the dif- 
ferences between the producers of vari- 
ous commodities and farm producers in 
the various areas of the country. In the 
interest of unifying these varied inter- 
ests, I must pay tribute to the farm 
organizations of this country which have 
developed such splendid legislative rec- 
ommendations through their State and 
county leaders. 
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A well-rounded farm program is a 
vital part of a productive and economi- 
cally sound domestic economy. Whereas 
farm prices tend to fluctuate widely, 
farm production is not relatively stable 
year in and year out, but depends upon 
the weather and many other factors. As 
a result, farming is especially vulnerable 
to swings of the business cycle. 

On the basis of its importance to the 
national welfare, Mr. President, it is 
necessary that our farm program be re- 
vised and modernized on a permanent, 
peacetime basis. We can make a step in 
the right direction by adopting this 
amendment and giving this small meas- 
ure of assurance to the farmers of the 
Nation—our economic backbone. Then, 
Mr. President, we might go forward. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER], on behalf of him- 
self and other Senators. 


ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its session today it 
stand in recess until tomorrow at 12 
o’clock noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOMESTIC 
WOOL INDUSTRY 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2911) to provide for the 
development of a sound and profitable 
domestic wool industry under our na- 
tional policy of expanding world trade, 
to encourage increased domestic produc- 
tion of wool for our national security, 
and for other purposes. 

FARM COMMODITY PRICE SUPPORT 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I am 
in favor of continuing at least 90 percent 
of parity price supports for farm com- 
modities for the purpose of assuring 
farmers an equitable income. I would 
support them for that reason alone, even 
if there were no other argument in their 
behalf. 

But in the present threatening eco- 
nomic situation there is another over- 
whelming consideration, namely, the 
economic stability of the Nation. 

A majority of the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report, Republicans as 
well as Democrats, warned us in their 
report of a few weeks ago that, regard- 
less of the merits of flexible supports 
and the new formula for calculating 
parity, this is & poor time to tamper 
with farm-commodity price-support 
levels. If farmer purchasing power de- 
clines much more, we shall be headed 
into another serious depression. 
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Yet the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the administration are plunging ahead, 
insisting that we not only deliberately 
impose acreage restrictions on farmers 
so as to get surpluses under control, but 
also provide a sliding scale of price sup- 
ports which will substantially reduce the 
farmers’ income from major crops. 

There was a time, Mr. President, when 
the country was told by Mr. Benson that 
lower prices would permit larger pro- 
duction of our farm commodities. The 
Secretary of Agriculture told audiences a 
dozen times that price alone does not 
determine farm income. It is produc- 
tion times price that makes up income, 
he said. The overriding implication 
was that if we let prices of some of the 
commodities slip we would not have to 
control acreage, and that consumers 
would buy more, thus eliminating the 
need for such controls. 

Recently the Department of Agricul- 
.ture filed a statistical estimate of how 
Senate bill 3052 and a similar House 
committee print of the administration 
farm-program bill would work in actual 
practice. 

I desire to have printed at this point 
in the Recorp tables showing the De- 
partment’s estimates of what S. 3052 
would do in the case of wheat, of cotton, 
and of corn. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Wheat: Estimated normal supply, total supply, quota level, allotment objective, and price support levels,* assuming operation under pro- 
visions of the Agricultural ‘Act of 1949, and set-aside of various sizes, S. 83052 


N supply: 


Domestic consumption and exports ...-.---.----- 


2. Carry-over allowance (15 percent of 1)......... 
3. Normal supply (142) 
4. Marketing quota point (120 percent of 3) 


[Quantities are in million bushels} 


Normal supply—Continued 


—— once 5. Acreage allotment objective (130 percent of 1) I. 203 
6. Supply for minimum support at— 

e NB) nos eunncovonewsnbacseenpanentnon 1,085 

75-percent Parity 6’)zsZzZzz S RSE E 1,383 


Total supply: 


7. Allotment (million acres) 


8. Total carryover July 1 


9. Assumed set- aslxde— 2... nn ncnecencnenescces 


. Carryover for price-support purposes 
11, Production. 


Marketing years 


1955-56 | 1956-57 


1957-58 


746 
500 


12. Imports 
Le Total supply for price-support purposes 
4. Total suppl — marketing 1 — and allotment purposes 
wunden eee tage (1 134-3) 170.6 126. 9. 
uppiy percentage (13. 9 „„ ———— 2 119.5 112.7 11 110.1 103.3 
16. Minimum support level paint ity) Ka 290 77 81 84 82 85 89 
17. Effective parity price, basis Feb. 15 1 per baik ) èl 2.48 2.48 32.36 32,23 2. 48 32.36 32.23 
18. Minimum support price Lope per shel). .....-. f 2.23 1.91 1. 91 1.87 2. 03 2.01 1. 98 
19. Marketing quota follow: Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
(Compare items 4 an ih) 

Total value of crop at loan level (production times support) in billions of dollars. 2. 58 2.17 1.62 1.62 1.59 1. 73 1. 70 1. 08 


* Assumes normal yields and compliance with quotas. 


1 Should be equal 10 “a normal year’s domestic consumption and exports plus 30 


percentum thereof,” rather than 130 percent to item 1. 


1949 — port wo 
mal parity, 


cent su uired b; ton, If l; t tab in 
cot 14 0 no pee pport hon — Ao legisla supply percen le were in effect 
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Cotton, upland: Estimated normal supply, 
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total supply, quota level, and price support level,* assuming operation under provisions of the 


Agricultural Act of 1949, and set-aside of various sizes, S. 3052 
[Quantities are in million bales) 
8 ly: Normal supply—Continued 
cargo SR consumption and exports .--.------n-ennmennaemia nmm ma 12.0 5. Supply for minimum support at 
2. Carryover allowance (30 percent of item 1) 3.6 90 percent parity (1.08 X 3).-.....---.----.--------------==.-=--=.- 16.8 
3. Normal supply (1+2)_-..----------.----- 15.6 75 pereent parity G&K 9. 2 20.3 
4. Marketing quota point..............-.----.--------------~------------- 15.6 
Marketing year 
Set-aside of 3 million bales Set-aside of 4 millicn bales 
1954-55 
1955-56 | 1956-57 1957-58 | 1955-56 | 1956-57 | 1957-58 
— ————— .——— —— —— IS ea ST ny l. emt — T Ur cee eee! ²˙ . | ret eer ee! 
Total supply: 
6. Totan (million geres) S .rvßv„ßK„̈ — rr Rae ie ee eye | Peni, pee Srp We ele Fm 
$ over on Ang. 1. ͤ„ 9. 6 9.2 7.3 5.4 9.2 7. 3 5.4 
< eee S — — 3.0 3.0 3.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 
Wo. fi ice-support 9.6 6.2 4.3 2.4 5.2 3. 3 1.4 
10. —— on ee 11. 5 10. 0 10. 0 210.1 10.0 10.0 210.1 
11. Imports 1 Ar | sl «i sl 1 1 
12. Total supply for price support purposes „„ %%„vr a 21.2 16.3 14.4 12.6 15.3 13.4 11.6 
13. Total . — for marketing quota and allotment purposes 21.2 19.3 17.4 15.6 19.3 17.4 15.6 
inimum support level: 
= 14. Sapply percentage (92-63) EEEE A S 135.9 104.5 92.3 80.8 98. 1 85. 9 74.4 
15. Minimum support level (percent of parity) -------- € 190 90 90 90 90 90 90 
16. Effective parity price, bases Feb. 15 (cents per pound). 34. 72 34. 72 333. 83 333. 53 34. 72 3 33. 53 333. 53 
17. Minimum support price (15X16) (cents per pound) < 31.25 31.25 30.18 30. 18 31.25 30. 18 20. 18 
18. Marketing quote following e : —— Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes No 
(Compare items 3 and 13.) 
Total value of crop at loan level (production times support) in billions of dollars 2.53 1.80 1.56 1. 50 1,52 1.56 1.50 1.52 


“Assumes normal yields and a with quotas 
1 90 percent support required by legislation. 
(Agricultural Act of 1949) support would be 75 percent. 


If supply percent table were in effect 


million bales. 
3 Modernized parity. 


2 Allotment reflects acreage slightly higher than that for minimum quota of 10 


Corn: Estimated normal supply, total supply, quota level, allotment objective, and price support level, assuming legislative revisions 


Normal supply: 
1. Domestic consumption and e 


xports 
2. Carryover allowance (10 percent of 1) 
3. Normal supply (1+-2).-.-------------------------- 


proposed in S. 8052 i 
[Quantities are in million bushels] 


Normal supply—Continued 


Bae ae TER 3,200 4. Acreage allotment objective_._-_--- . 3,520 
— mais! 320 5. Supply for minimum support at 

--- 90% parity /r TT: 3,555 
„ 3, 520 75% parity (1.153) 


—— ————— h 


Total supply: 
6. ‘Al oument in commercial area (million acres) * 


Assumed 


12. Production commercial area 
13. Production noncommercial area 


Minimum support level: 
16. Supply percentage (15+-3) 
17. Minimum support level 


1 Revisions assumed in S. 3052: No authority for marketing quotas; sonnets price 
to vary 1 percentage point for each 1 3 point variation in supply. 


32 Based u required, at normal vie 


duction in noncommercial area. 


acres 


Mr. MURRAY. I have inserted in 
these tables a single line of figures in- 
dicating the total loan value of the va- 
rious crops in dollars—the production 
times the support price. In other words, 
I have simply taken the total number of 
bushels of wheat to be produced in a 
year, for example, and multiplied it by 
the price per bushel at which it will 
be supported. It is plainly indicated 
so it will not be misinterpreted as a 
Department figure. 

In the case of wheat, these estimates 
reveal that it is the intention of the 


18. Effective parity price basis Feb. 15 (dollars per bushel) 
19. Minimum support price (1718) (dollars per bushel 
‘Total value of crop at loan level (production time support) in billions of dollars. 


m d per planted acre (1948-52 adjusted), 
which would result in a normal supply, considering carryover, 3 and pro- Tran 


3 Assumes overplanting in commercial area of about 3 million acres, or 1 million 
larger than assumed for 1954. Production is at normal yield. 


7. Assumed acreage in commercial area (million acres) 
8. acreage in noncommercial area (million acres) 
9. Assumed normal yield, commercial area (bushels per acre). 
10, Assumed yield, noncommercial area (bushels per acre) 
. Re en 


4 United States 7 heal 
* Assumes very sli; 

duction is at normal yiel 

sitional ity. 

Not applicab 


Department of Agriculture to reduce 
acreage from 62 million acres allotted 
this year down to 55 million acres in 
1955 and continue such reduced acreage 
for at least 2 years thereafter, thus hold- 
ing the crop to 850 million bushels. 
This would reduce our carryover at the 
rate of 75 million bushels a year, ac- 
cording to the Department estimates. 
At the same time, the Department 
wants to go on flexible supports and new 
parity. Even if 500 million bushels of 
wheat were set aside, as the President 
proposed in his agricultural message, the 


average, 
ene fren 


Marketing year 


1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 
47.0 50.3 4.8 
52.0 353.0 +55.0 
25.6 25.6 25.6 

444.3 44.3 444.3 
25.4 25.4 25.4 
890 641 442 
2, 300 32,350 12, 440 


1948-52 adjusted, per planted acre. 
ting because of relatively large allotment. Pro- 


since 90-percent support required by law. 


national average support level for wheat 
would drop from about $2.20 this year 
to $2.03 for next year’s crop, $2.01 for 
the 1956 crop, and $1.98 for the 1957 
crop. 

I have had an estimate made of the 
loan value of prospective wheat crops 
in those years, compared to the loan 
value of the 1953 crop, and it shows 
that between acreage reductions and 
lowering of supports we will cut the value 
of our wheat crop in the neighborhood 
of $750 million annually. This is a very 
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serious reduction of income to be im- 
posed on our wheat farmers. - 

Our 1953 wheat production of 1,168,- 
536,000 bushels, figured at the price- 
support value, was worth $2,582,500,000. 
With acreage controls, flexible supports 
and new parity, the administration 
would cut the price-support value of our 
1955 wheat crop to $1,725,000,000. Then 
it would drop to $1,708,000,000 in 1956 
and to $1,683,000,000 in 1957, assuming 
that 500 million bushels is set aside. 

The Department’s table reflects an 
even larger overall reduction in the 
value of the cotton crop. The 1953 crop, 
at price-support level, was worth $2.5 
billion. The statistical tables show that 
the administration proposes to cut back 
production to 10 million bales and cut 
supports a little over 1 cent per pound 
through the new parity formula. The 
1955, 1956, and 1957 crops, due to quotas 
and lower parity, would consequently 
have price-support value under $1.6 bil- 
lion each. 

The proposed reduction in price-sup- 
port value of the corn crop would be 
between $225 million and $300 million 
in the years just ahead. 

Totally, the price-support value of 
these three basic crops would be down 
nearly $2 billion annually. 

Offsetting this $2 billion loss, there 
will, of course, be some gain in income 
from alternate crops on the diverted 
acres. Suppose it is 50 percent of the 
loss from the basic crops—and that is 
extremely high. There would still be 
a $1 billion net loss in the income of 
farmers who are already hard pressed 
economically. 

The net income of farmers has dropped 
from $16.8 billion in 1947 to $12.8 bil- 
lion in 1953, according to Department of 
Agriculture statistics. It is still declin- 
ing. Within the month, dairy and corn 
price levels have broken as the result 
of Department of Agriculture policies, 
namely, the reduction of dairy price sup- 
ports from 90 to 75 percent of parity 
and announcement of sales of considera- 
ble quantities of Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration corn. 

It is abundantly clear that the admin- 
istration thinks there ought to be a fur- 
ther “rolling readjustment” of farmers, 
regardless of its effect on farmers or on 
the national economy, which is already 
reeling under the effects of the hard- 
money crusade. 

If farm surpluses are to be controlled 
by stringent acreage reductions—as the 
Department of Agriculture projection of 
plans reveals—then there is no logical 
reason whatever to depress price-support 
levels, too, with a flexible scale. On the 
contrary, there are abundant reasons 
for us to seek ways and means to in- 
crease total farm income. 

Mr. President, the importance of agri- 
culture in the national economy is indi- 
cated by a study of basic industrial prod- 
ucts used by farmers, supplied me re- 
cently by the Public Affairs Institute. 
It comes originally from the Office of 
Materials and Facilities of the old Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, 
and shows how much of some of our basic 
industrial products are used on farms. 

Agriculture uses 16.6 percent of all 
petroleum production; it uses 9 percent 
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of all steel, 10 percent of all chemicals, 
and 12.7 percent of all rubber, according 
to these figures, which are based on 1952 
consumption. 

This study shows clearly that we can- 
not depress agriculture without seriously 
affecting the whole fabric of our economy 
and our national life. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
Public Affairs Institute memorandum 
printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AGRICULTURAL USE OF INDUSTRIAL MATERIALS 

Agriculture consumes 16.6 percent of pe- 
troleum products, 9 percent of steel, 10 per- 
cent of all chemicals, and 12.7 percent of all 
rubber. These figures, indicating how a farm 
depression can affect industrial activity, were 
compiled by the Office of Materials and Fa- 
cilities of the old Production and Marketing 
Administration, now Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Administration. All figures are for 1952, 
Details of the calculations follow: 

I. PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 

No single segment of American industry 
uses as great a proportion of the Nation’s 
petroleum production as does our domestic 
agriculture. Table I indicates the significant 
quantities of gasoline, kerosene, distillate 
fuels, motor oils, and LP gas used by farm- 
ers to power and lubricate machinery and 
equipment, to spray crops, and to heat the 
farmstead, and to cook food. 

Taste I.— Total United States production and 
estimated agricultural use of key petroleum 


products, 1952 
{Millions of gallons] 

Percent 

Estimated | petimated | "use of o 
Product United | agricul- | _ total 

production} tural use — 
production 
Gasoline 49, 593 7,026 14 
Kerosene 5, 783 614 il 
— 21, 784 1. 191 5 
Motor ſuel 2, 616 209 8 

Liquid petroleum 

SEES 5, 284 355 7 


All told, an estimated 16,493,000,000 gallons 
of crude oil would be required to supply all 
of the petroleum products used by farmers 
in 1952. This is about 16.6 percent of the 
estimated 99,553,000,000 gallons of crude oil 

to refineries during the entire cal- 
endar year 1952. 
II. STEEL 


Farmers currently use an estimated 7 mil- 
lion tons of finished steel annually in the 
form of farm machinery; passenger cars, 
trucks and trailers; engines and motors; con- 
struction materials; irrigation wells, pipe and 
tubing; fencing, nails and staples, baling wire 
and ties; tobacco flues, and countless other 
steel items that are an integral part of the 
modern farm plant. Some of the key uses of 
finished steel on a modern farm are detailed 
in table II below. 
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TABLE H. —Breakdoun of estimated direct 
agricultural use of carbon steel, 1952 


[Short tons] 
Farm machinery (including crawl- 

Of SERGLOFE) Sa ac SE 3, 300, 000 
Engines and motors 59, 621 
Total trucks, autos, trailers, and 

hoch 8 — 1. 940, 920 
Trucks’ ton eee 584,506 
8 Grr eae teen 280, 333 
Medium trucks 255, 538 
Heavy trucks 48. 035 

FEE —T—T 8 1, 071, 840 

pys LO RSet. Pe es 97, 430 

Truck and trailer bodies 187, 144 
Farm construction and MRO sup- 

1 1, 655, 000 

Sheet and strip—— 325, 000 

„CCT 23, 000 

Reinforcing mes 5, 000 

Woven wire fencing 385, 000 

F 250, 000 

A WD WIG —— — 15. 000 

G 60, 000 

Coiled wire for balers 120, 000 

Nails and staples -------= 173. 000 

Pipe and tubing 145, 000 

Fabricated well casing — 30, 000 

Flues (tobacco) =- 4. 000 

Other miscellaneous supplies — 120, 000 


TOG ̃ — ae ae eaae eee aa 


This estimated figure of 7 million tons of 
finished steel used directly on farms rep- 
resents about 9 percent (8.8 percent) of the 
1952 total estimated United States supply of 
79,800,000 tons. 

Farmers are bigger takers of steel than 
even our mammoth passenger-car industry, 
as shown in table III below. 

TABLE III. Use of steel in manufacture of 
passenger cars, 1951 
Net weight of carbon steel 
in average passenger car 


(pounds) ai 2,512 

Times passenger-car units 
produced in 1951—— 5, 090, 000 
Total (pounds) . 112, 786, 080, 000 


10r 6,393,040 short tons. 
I. CHEMICALS 
During the past generation the widespread 
use of chemical materials on the Nation’s 
farms has become an increasingly important 
factor in achieving the tremendous crop- and 
livestock-production levels which are so basic 
to the American standard of living. In 1935 
American farmers used less than one-fifth 
the quantity of chemical materials that they 
now use to get more and better production 
from every acre of ground, to combat crop 
and livestock pests and diseases, and to grow 
bigger and healthier meat animals and poul- 
try products. Since 1940 the use of such 
chemicals has more than doubled and the 
rate of use is still climbing. Table IV de- 
tails the way the use of key chemical ma- 
terials has grown since 1935. 


TABLE IV.—1950 consumption of agricultural chemical materials compared to 1985 and 1940 


1 Estimated. 
Not available, 
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The importance of the farmer as a cus- 
tomer for chemical materials is demonstrated 
by the fact that the estimated farm value of 
chemical materials (about $1,628,000,000) 
represents more than 10 percent of the esti- 
mated $15,600,000,000 total net sales of the 
entire chemical industry in 1950. Table V 
shows the value breakdown by end use of 
agricultural chemicals. 


Taste V.—Farm value of chemical materials 
used in agriculture, 1951-52 


Quantity Value 


Item (short per | Farm value 
tons) ton 
Nitrogen fertilizer (N 
content) 1, 425, 000 | $280 | $399, 000, 000 
Phosphate fertilizer 
1 2. 235, 000 180 402, 300, 000 
Potash fertilizer (K20)-| 1, 585,000 | 100 158, 500, 000 
ps 3 — F 000, 000 
su 
— 55 — a 5 480, 000 90 43, 200, 000 
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IV. RUBBER 


Modern farming operations, like the rest 
of the United States economy, has been put 
on wheels. To provide a year’s supply of 
tires for all the tractors, implements, trucks, 
and passenger cars on American farms and 
to manufacture milking equipment, con- 
veyor belts, and other essential farm supply 
items requires some 350 million pounds of 
rubber, This would be 12.7 percent of the 
expected total United States consumption of 
rubber in 1952. Converted into the current 
average 6.70 by 15 size automobile tire, using 
about 11.5 pounds of rubber, this quantity 
of rubber would produce 30,434,283 passen- 
ger-car tires. Using the 1951 auto produc- 
tion figure of 5.1 million passenger cars pro- 
duced and calculating on the basis of 5 tires 
per car, the rubber used by farmers would 
give us 20 percent more tires or 6.1 million 
cars than are needed to equip a year’s out- 
put of automobiles. If we figure at the rate 
of only 4 tires per car, the 30,434,283 tires 
would equip half again as many cars (7.6 
million) as were produced in 1951. 

Table VI below shows a breakdown of 
on-farm use of rubber. 


TABLE VI.—Comparison of estimated agricultural use of rubber with estimated total United 
States rubber consumption, 1952 


[Pounds] 
Percent 
Estimated | Estimated 
United States | agricultural Fak peal Primary end, agricultural uses 
consumption uses is of total 
Natural rubber 1, 023, 000, 000 | 71, 566, 000 7 Thee and passenger-car tires, milking inflations, 
— „ 16 Inner tubes (butyl); tractor, implement, truck and 
a a ee 1 275000; 000 passenger-car tires (GR-S and § type); oll and 
sunlight resistant items (neoprene). 
Se 2, 761, 000, 000 | 349, 646, 000 12.7 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I want 
very much to see this wool plan enacted. 
I strongly favor the use of production 
payments proposed in the bill. The use 
of such production payments seems to 
me much wiser than a protective tariff 
which would increase all wool prices to 
consumers and tend to limit consump- 
tion of the commodity. 

The addition of other imperative agri- 
cultural provisions to this bill will not, 
in my judgment, jeopardize the final en- 
actment of the wool plan. 

This is April. With expeditious action 
on this bill, there will be plenty of 
time before August 1 to deal with what- 
ever legislative situation that may arise. 

It is inconceivable to me that the 
President will veto an extension of 90- 
percent price supports, although that is 
repeatedly held out as a threat by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and others. 

But if the President is going to veto 
such an extension, or any relief for dairy 
farmers, then the sooner this Congress 
knows it the better. Let the veto come 
in May instead of late July. Then there 
will be time to deal with it before ad- 
journment. 

Mr. President, I hope that the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. ELLENDER] and other Sena- 
tors, and the Senators from Minnesota 
(Mr, THYE and Mr. HUMPHREY], will be 
adopted. 


INTERNAL REVENUE CODE OF 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a few 
weeks ago the Senator from Vermont 


(Mr. AIKEN] joined me in submitting an 
amendment, the purpose of which is to 
reduce the depletion allowance on oil 
from the present rate of 2742 percent to 
15 percent. 

We asked the Treasury Department 
for its recommendations. Today I have 
received a reply from the Treasury De- 
partment, from which I should like to 
read a paragraph: 

In the budget message of January 21, 1954, 
it was stated that the special problems of the 
oil and mining industry were 1 of 4 sub- 
jects on which the analysis in the Treasury 
had not progressed to the point where defi- 
nite recommendations could be made. We 
are still not in a position to make recommen- 
dations in this area. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter, signed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, be printed in the 
Record at this point in my remarks. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D. C., April 22, 1954. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: In your letter of 
April 1, you inquired as to whether the 
Treasury Department would support your 
proposed amendment to H. R. 8300 to reduce 
the depletion allowance for oil and gas wells 
from 27% to 15 percent, and also requested 
an estimate of the amount of additional rev- 
enue which would be involved in such a 
change. 

In the budget message of January 21, 1954, 
it was stated that the special problems of 
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the oil and mining industry were 1 of 4 sub- 
jects on which the analysis in the Treasury 
had not progressed to the point where defi- 
nite recommendations could be made. We 
are still not in a position to make recom- 
mendations in this area. 

Past estimates of the direct revenue effects 
of reduction in the depletion allowance have, 
I understand, been of the order of $200 mil- 
lion. These estimates made no allowance for 
the indirect adverse effects which might arise 
from reduced activity or for other reasons. 
An appraisal of these indirect effects is part 
of our present investigation. Pending the 
completion of this analysis, I have no esti- 
mate of the net revenue effects of the pro- 
posed change. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. M. HUMPHREY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Ifind it hard to rec- 
oncile the statement of the Secretary of 
the Treasury with the fact that in the 
bill, H. R. 8300, which is endorsed by the 
Treasury Department, the subject is 
dealt with under section 613 (b), by pro- 
viding many increases for various min- 
erals, but no reductions. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point an 
excerpt from the report of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives on H. R. 8300, beginning 
at page 57 with chapter XIX, down to 
and including paragraph “B,” on page 
58. The excerpt lists the various min- 
erals on which the depletion allowance 
is changed. 


Notwithstanding the adverse report, 
the amendment will be offered. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


XIX. NATURAL RESOURCES 


A, RATES OF PERCENTAGE DEPLETION 
(SEC, 613 (B)) 


Under present law taxpayers owning eco- 
nomic interests in specified types of mineral 
deposits are allowed percentage depletion 
deductions whenever these exceed depletion 
based on capital costs. Such depletion is 
computed as the lesser of (1) a statutory 
percentage of gross income from mineral 
property or (2) 50 percent of the net income 
from the property before depletion. On 
mines of minerals not accorded percentage 
depletion, discovery depletion may be de- 
ducted as an alternative to cost depletion if 
discovery value materially exceeds invest- 
ment costs. 

In recent years percentage depletion has 
been granted to 56 classes of nonmetallic 
minerals: 16 at 5 percent, 8 at 10 percent, 
and the others at 15 percent of gross in- 
come. Many of the classifications have been 
inexact and there has been uncertainty and 
controversy as to which gross income rate 
applies. It is also not clear whether some of 
the broad classes include nonmetallics not 
specifically named. A few commercially im- 
portant nonmetallics are clearly not included 
in the present classification. 

Your committee has continued the present 
rates of percentage depletion of 2714 percent 
for oil and gas, 23 percent for sulfur, and 
15 percent for metals. The classes of non- 
metallics in the present 15-, 10-, and 5-per- 
cent gross income categories were modified 
somewhat to clarify present law and to pro- 
vide a grouping that is administratively more 
feasible and competitively more equitable. 
Under this revision there are a few increases, 
but no reductions, in the rates of percentage 


depletion allowed by present law and regu- 
lations, 
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Under the new provision depletion allow- 
ances, other than those for oil, gas, and sul- 
fur are divided into two groups: Specific 
items depletable at 15, 10, and 5 percent and 
another general class for all other minerals, 

The specific 15-percent group contains: 
Metal mines, rock asphalt, vermiculite, slate, 
chemical and metallurgical limestone, and 
ball, china, and sagger clay. All of these 
items under present law are entitled to the 
15-percent rate except slate which has been 
in the 5-percent category. 

The specific 10-percent group contains: 
Asbestos, brucite, coal, lignite, perlite, and 
wollastonite. Under present law all of these 
items receive the 10-percent rate although 
lignite has been covered only by an inter- 
pretation that it is a grade of coal. 

The specific 5-percent category includes all 
the items presently listed at 5 percent except 
slate which has been raised to the 15-percent 
class, and in addition the 5-percent class is 
to include peat and mollusk shells. 

All other minerals not specifically listed 
are placed in a general class to receive per- 
centage depletion at the rate of 15 percent, 
subject to the limitation that if they are used 
for the same purposes for which stone is 
commonly used, they are to be regarded as 
stone and entitled to a percentage depletion 
rate of 5 percent. This end use test is im- 
posed to prevent discrimination in percent- 
age depletion rates between materials which 
are used competitively for the same pur- 
poses. The general 15-percent category is 
intended to include, for example, quartz 
sands or pebbles when sold for their silica 
content and novaculite. This group also 
covers minerals for which percentage deple- 
tion is not presently available such as gyp- 
sum, natural mineral pigments, and kyanite, 
but it does not include dirt, sod, or mosses, 
or minerals taken from the sea or air or from 
sources generally considered inexhaustible. 

The classification of nonmetallic minerals 
into these broad groups reduces by 50 per- 
cent the number of items which are enumer- 
ated in the law. The fact that this classi- 
fication is all-inclusive makes it possible 
to eliminate the discovery value depletion 
provisions of present law. 


B. DEFINITION OF INCOME FROM PROPERTY 
(SEC. 613 (C)) 


Under present law and the bill, the gross 
income rates referred to above are applied to 
“gross income from the property.” This is 
defined as gross income from mining, and 
“mining” in turn is defined as the extraction 
of the minerals, the “ordinary treatment 
processes” normally applied to obtain com- 
mercially marketable mineral products and 
certain transportation. Present law also 
lists a number of specific processes that are 
considered to be ordinary treatment 
processes. 

The bill continues these definitions except 
in three respects. In the case of magnesite, 
burning is to be regarded as an ordinary 
“treatment process” and in the case of talc, 
fine pulverizing is to be regarded as such a 
process. The present definition of “sulfur 
processing” is specifically related to the 
Frasch process, so that the general rule for 
ordinary treatment processes is to be avail- 
able for sulfur produced in other ways. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOMESTIC 
WOOL INDUSTRY 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2911) to provide for the 
development of a sound and profitable 
domestic-wool industry under our na- 
tional policy of expanding world trade, 
to encourage increased domestic produc- 
tion of wool for our national security, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bratt in the chair). The Secretary will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the call of the roll be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement and ask that it be 
read for the information of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That following the morning 
business on Tuesday, April 27, during the 
further consideration of S. 2911, to provide 
for the development of a sound and profita- 
ble domestic-wool industry under our na- 
tional policy of expanding world trade, to 
encourage increased domestic production of 
wool for our national security, and for other 
purposes, debate on any amendment or mo- 
tion (including appeals) shall be limited to 
not exceeding 60 minutes, to be equally di- 
vided and controlled, respectively, by the 
mover of any such amendment or motion 
and the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] 
in the event he is opposed to such an amend- 
ment or motion; otherwise, by the mover 
and the majority leader or some Senator 
designated by him: Provided, That no 
amendment that is not germane to the sub- 
ject matter of the said bill shall be received: 
And provided further, That debate upon the 
bill itself shall be limited to not exceeding 
2 hours, to be equally divided and controlled, 
respectively, by the Senator from Vermont 
Mr. AIKEN] and the Senator from Texas | Mr. 
JOHNSON]. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
have discussed the proposed agreement 
with the minority leader, who has had 
some consultation on the other side of 
the aisle, and I have had considerable 
consultation on this side of the aisle. It 
seems that next Tuesday will best meet 
the convenience of the Senators with 
whom we have discussed the question. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the ques- 
tion I have in mind is what kind of 
amendment might be considered as ger- 
mane. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I would say that, 
so far as Iam concerned, anything which 
deals with agriculture would be germane. 
It is not my intention in offering this 
proposed agreement at this time to fore- 
close any 90 percent support amend- 
ment or any amendment relating to the 
field of agriculture. I would say that the 
reason for the provision as to ger- 
maneness is that there might possibly be 
some amendment which, if adopted, 
would change the Senate rules. That is 
what I had in mind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. LONG obtained the floor. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG. May I ask the Senator 
how long he expects to speak? 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Not more than 5 
minutes. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The Senator 
from Michigan is recognized. 


PROPOSED UNITED NATIONS COM- 
MISSION TO INVESTIGATE SOVIET 
KIDNAPINGS 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, on 
April 13, 1954, Dr. Alexander Trushno- 
wich, head of the Russian Rescue Com- 
mittee in West Berlin, was kidnaped by 
hired Soviet agents. The Coordinating 
Center for the Anti-Bolshevik Struggle, 
North American Branch, has sent to the 
State Department a letter dated April 22, 
1954. I ask unanimous consent to have 
a copy of that letter printed in the 
Recorp at the close of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, as 
indicated in the letter, and from the 
facts which I have read in the press, 
it is apparent that the Communist gov- 
ernment of Russia is determined that 
those who are refugees from Russia 
and are opposing communism shall be 
destroyed. I think it is appropriate that 
the State Department take every step it 
can, directly and through the United 
Nations, to see that such kidnaping is 
prohibited and stopped. We must al- 
ways keep in mind that there is a dif- 
ference between the Communists in 
Russia and the Russian people. There 
are those who have fled Russia and who 
are anti-Communists. They believe in 
freedom, as we in America believe in it. 
To compare anti-Communist Russians 
with the Communists of Russia is like 
comparing Americans who are loyal with 
those who have joined the Communist 
ranks in America. 

Mr. President, I recently introduced a 
bill asking Congress to take away the 
citizenship of those persons who have 
joined the Communist Party, because 
they are no longer loyal to American in- 
stitutions. 

But, keeping that in mind, I think 
we also must bear in mind that there are 
those who have left Russia because they 
are anti-Communists. There are others 
who leave Russia not because they are 
anti-Communists; they are Commu- 
nists, but they have fallen out with the 
present Communist leaders. 

As we look back over history we find 
many instances in Russia of persons who 
are in control for only a short time, and 
are then destroyed. 

I hope the Secretary of State will use 
every available facility in the United 
States to see that these kidnapings are 
prohibited. We have a certain respon- 
sibility in West Berlin, and, therefore, we 
are vitally interested with our allies in 
the question. I hope that those who 
have authority to keep order in West 
Berlin will take action and attempt to 
bring back Dr. Alexander Trushnowich, 
who was the head of the Russian Rescue 
Committee in West Berlin, 
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ExKIIr 1 


COORDINATING CENTER 
FOR THE ANTI-BOLSHEVIK STRUGGLE, 
NORTH AMERICAN BRANCH, 
April 22, 1954. 
Hon. JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sm: Dr. Alexander Trushnowich, 
head of the Russian Rescue Committee in 
West Berlin, was kidnaped by hired Soviet 
agents on April 13, 1954. A terrible crime 
has thus been committed in the free world. 
Nevertheless there is a reason to hope that 
the timely intervention of the civilized world 
will save Dr. Trushnowich even now. 

Therefore we petition the Department of 
State to have the United States delegation 
at the United Nations propose the establish- 
ment of a special United Nations Commis- 
sion to investigate all the brutal kidnapings 
perpetrated by Soviet agents outside the 
Soviet Union, and moreover, that the United 
Nations demand the immediate release of 
Dr. Trushnowich in conformity with the 
charter of the United Nations Commission 
on Human Rights. 

As the head of a humanitarian welfare 
committee, Dr. Trushnowich violated no 
laws. The reasons for his kidnaping are 
obvious. He was the leader of a Russian 
refugee group devoted to assisting victims 
of Communist tyranny, especially members 
of the Soviet armed forces, who had 
escaped to the free world. As such, he was 
known and respected by freedom seekers 
behind the Iron Curtain. This was the sole 
reason behind several attempts that had 
been made to abduct or assassinate him in 
the past. This was why he was savagely 
beaten and kidnaped on April 13. 

We know that we speak in the name of 
all the above anti-Communist Russian and 
national organizations, when we address this 
appeal through you, Mr. Secretary, to the 
conscience of the world. 

Very truly yours, 
Daan N. NAMINOW. 
Prof. Borts A. KoNSrANTINOVSKx. 
R. V. DUDIN. 
VLADIMIR SAMARIN. 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE IN THE FI- 
NANCING OF MUNICIPAL IM- 
PROVEMENTS 


Mr.LONG. Mr. President, last Thurs- 
day, for myself and on behalf of the 
senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HumPHREY], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL], the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the senior Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. CLEMENTS], the 
junior Senator from Kentucky IMr. 
Cooper], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MaNsFIELD], the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Douctas], the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. JoHNston], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Hunt], 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR], 
and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER], I introduced a bill which is 
entitled “The Municipal Improvements 
Bill of 1954.” At that time there was 
no opportunity to explain the purpose 
and the provisions of this bill and I 
should like to ask your indulgence to do 
so today. 

If enacted, this bill would provide the 
means whereby the Federal Government 
would guarantee the principal and in- 
terest of bonds issued by municipalities 
having a population of less than 10,000 
inhabitants at the time of the last Fed- 
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eral census. Guaranties of such bonds 
would apply only to those public works as 
defined under the proposed legislation. 
‘These public works would be limited to: 
First, the storage, treatment, purifica- 
tion, and distribution of water; second, 
sewerage and sewerage facilities, includ- 
ing sewage-treatment works; and, third, 
gas-distribution system. All three of 
these types of public works are vitally 
connected with the standard of health 
and sanitation of our population. 

The act would be administered by a 
Commissioner, who would most appro- 
priately be the Federal Housing Com- 
missioner, because of this official's ex- 
perience with the administration of cer- 
tain other legislation of a related char- 
acter. It is provided, however, that 
the President could designate another 
agency to administer the program, if it 
should be desirable to do so. 

The procedure which would apply 
under this act is as follows: A munici- 
pality, having less than 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, would go through all of the usual 
procedure under the applicable State 
legislation for drafting the plans, and 
for taking the decision to issue the bonds 
for the purpose of constructing the pub- 
lic works in question. We have specifi- 
cally in mind that the legislation should 
not permit the Commissioner to inter- 
fere unduly in the decisions which are 
presently and should continue to be the 
province of the local citizenry and their 
duly elected officials. 

After the municipality had taken the 
necessary steps to issue bonds for pur- 
poses which fall under this act, the of- 
ficials thereof would obtain a certificate 
from the Attorney General, or other 
chief legal officer of the State in ques- 
tion, as to the legal validity of the pro- 
posed bond issue and the authority of 
the municipality to issue same. 

This certificate and other information, 
which it is appropriate for the Commis- 
sioner to require in order to determine 
that the bond issue is a valid one and 
that the project which it is proposed to 
finance is a sound one, would be sub- 
mitted by the municipality to the Com- 
missioner. 

The Commissioner would be required 
to act promptly on all applications. In 
the event that he finds that an applica- 
tion is deficient and cannot be approved, 
he is required to report in writing to the 
municipality specifically pointing out the 
deficiencies which he alleges. It is pro- 
vided that the municipality can, at any 
time thereafter, when it considers that 
these deficiencies have been remedied, 
resubmit an application. 

In the event the Commissioner ap- 
proved the application, the municipality 
would be granted a term of 1 year during 
which it could submit for endorsement 
the bonds which were to be sold to fi- 
nance the proposed public work. Unless 
the Commisssioner found that the cer- 
tificates were irregular in some respect, 
and therefore could not be approved un- 
der the terms of his earlier approval of 
the project as a whole, he would forward 
them to the Treasurer, who would be re- 
quired to endorse them to show that 
they were fully guaranteed, both as to 
principal and interest, by the United 


States Government. The bonds would _ 
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then be returned to the municipality for 
sale. 

There are two types of charges which 
would be authorized by this proposed 
legislation. The first pertains to the ad- 
ministrative costs incurred by the Com- 
missioner. He would be authorized to 
establish an initial scale of charges 
which he estimates would be required to 
cover anticipated administrative costs. 
The Commissioner would also be re- 
quired to review these charges annu- 
ally, and to make such adjustments in 
them as experience warranted. The 
administrative charges must be paid be- 
fore the bonds are transmitted by the 
Commissioner to the Treasurer for final 
endorsement. 

The proposed legislation also provides 
that a fee of 1 percent of the face value 
of the bonds shall be charged as a pre- 
mium designed to provide a pool from 
which losses due to default will be paid. 
This premium could be paid after the 
sale of the bonds and out of the pro- 
ceeds thereof. 

Mr. President, it is my hope, and that 
of the other Senators who joined with 
me in introducing this bill, that it will 
prove very beneficial in assisting small 
communities to build and to improve 
their essential public works. In partic- 
ular, there are serious deficiencies 
throughout the entire country in facili- 
ties for the disposition and treatment 
of sewage which should be remedied. 

In regard to my own State of Louisi- 
ana alone, it has been ascertained re- 
cently that only 6 percent of communities 
with population below 5,000 have public 
sewerage systems. 

In addition to the improvement of fa- 
cilities for better health and sanitation, 
much useful employment will be gen- 
erated by the provisions of this bill, and 
I need not speak of the extreme im- 
portance of this aspect, in view of the 
very widespread unemployment and par- 
tial employment which exists in the 
country today. 

It should also be mentioned that, in 
addition to the importance of the meas- 
ure from the standpoint of the improve- 
ment of human health and sanitation 
conditions, it would be of importance 
to the preservation of fish and wildlife. 
There are many areas where the present 
inadequate arrangements for the dis- 
posal of sewage, and particularly the lack 
of sewage-treatment systems, constitute 
a serious problem of stream pollution. 

I have been advised by both municipal 
authorities and bond experts that under 
the present circumstances it is virtually 
impossible for small communities to 
market their bonds for the purpose of 
providing facilities for better health and 
sanitation. The interest rates are sky 
high at the present time, and only some- 
thing in the character of a Federal guar- 
anty will make them more marketable. 

I wish to emphasize the fact that the 
bill, if enacted, will not result in any 
cost to the Federal Government. Pro- 
vision is made for the payment of ad- 
ministrative costs and for the payment 
of losses which may be the result of 
default of bonds guaranteed by the Fed- 
eral Government. If experience should 
prove that the loss premium of 1 percent 
of the face value of the bonds is not suf- 
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ficient, Congress could increase the 
charge, or reduce it if an undue surplus 
should be accumulated. 

The bill, as presently drafted, applies 
only to municipalities, but I recognize 
that it will be desirable to make provi- 
sion for its application to areas which lie 
outside municipal boundaries, and I in- 
tend to request that the staff of the 
Committee on Public Works study the 
problem to determine the best means of 
providing the additional coverage. It 
would be helpful to the committee and 
its staff if Members of the Senate could 
indicate particular problems with regard 
to their own States. There are many 
special types of local governmental 
organizations in the several States, and 
language should be found to include 
those which are appropriate. 

Despite its many advantages, I should 
not want to oversell the benefits which 
will result from the proposed legislation. 
Local initiative in instituting worthwhile 
projects in the fields covered by the bill 
will still determine the extent of the im- 
provements to be undertaken, and this is 
as it should be, unless Federal funds are 
to be provided directly to finance these 
projects. I do not believe that the deficit 
budget which the Government already 
faces should be made worse by the very 
large expenditures which would be nec- 
essary. 

Also, the bill does not remove or at- 
tempt to alter in any way the limitations 
presently placed on municipalities by 
their State legislatures with regard to 
the limits on debts which they may incur 
or the procedures under which they are 
authorized to issue bonds. It may be 
necessary that State legislatures give 
consideration to changes in State laws 
which would make it easier for local 
government agencies to undertake es- 
sential public works improvements. I 
believe they would be encouraged to do 
so by the Federal guaranties which this 
bill would provide. 

Very special credit is due, in my opin- 
ion, to the energetic work which has been 
done by the Southwest and Central 
Municipal Improvement Association of 
Louisiana, and I desire to record my ap- 
preciation for their assistance in fram- 
ing the proposed legislation. Their 
work, and that of numerous other simi- 
lar organizations throughout the coun- 
try, will be greatly assisted if Congress 
passes the bill. 

I believe it is highly desirable to pass 
the proposed legislation during the pres- 
ent session, and I very much hope that 
the committee will be able to give care- 
ful consideration to it without delay. I 
also hope that Members of the Senate 
will find the time in their already over- 
crowded schedules to study its provisions 
and to give support to it, both in the 
committee and when it reaches the Sen- 
ate floor, as I hope it will. 

Mr. President, in support of the bill, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Record the text of 
two letters I have received, urging the 
passage of the proposed legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FER- 
GUsoN in the chair). Is there objection? 
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There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New ORLEANS. 
Hon. RUSSELL Lone, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Lone: It is my under- 
standing that you are in the process of pre- 
paring a bill which will make Federal aid 
available to municipalities to assist them in 
financing the construction of sanitary sew- 
erage systems. We believe that this is an 
extremely worthwhile and valuable project. 
As municipal bond attorneys, we have real- 
ized that it is virtually impossible for com- 
munities of less than 5,000 population in 
Louisiana to finance the construction of es- 
sential sewerage facilities. Property assess- 
ments are generally too slow to enable them 
to finance the improvements by the issuance 
of ad valorem tax bonds and the number of 
potential customers is too small and con- 
struction costs too high to permit them to 
issue and market sewerage revenue bonds 
payable solely from the revenues derived 
from the operation of the systems. It is our 
feeling that if the Government would guar- 
antee the payment of revenue bonds issued 
by the municipalities in principal and inter- 
est, the bonds could be marketed in regular 
investment banking channels at competitive 
interest rates. 

We believe that the Government could 
work out a system of insurance and charge 
the municipalities a fee based upon the prin- 
cipal amount of the bond issue to cover the 
cost of operating the program. Naturally, 
we feel that municipalities should market 
securities on the open market at public sale 
in order to secure the lowest interest cost. 
For that reason we think that Government 
participation in financing such a program 
should be limited to that of an insurer. 
This would eliminate overburdensome and 
cumbersome procedures which have char- 
acterized some Government-aid programs in 
the past. 

We realize that there are a number of 
problems which would have to be solved in 
setting up a program of this type, but we 
are confident that with leadership such as 
yours any obstacles can be overcome. We 
would be pleased to assist you in any way 
which you may deem advisable in the prepa- 
ration of the proposed legislation and would 
be pleased to hear from you about the prog- 
ress of the legislation. I would also like to 
say that in my capacity as general counsel 
of the Republican Party in Louisiana, I will 
exert every effort possible to assure the 
passage of any bill you are successful in 
introducing. 

With best wishes and kind personal re- 
gards, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
FoLEY, Cox & JUDELL, 
HAROLD B. JUDELL. 


— 


GUARANTY BANK & Trust Co., 
Lafayette, La., March 25, 1954. 
Hon. RUSSELL B. Lona, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR LONG: Last night the writer 
attended a very enthusiastic meeting in 
Youngsville at which the subject of sewers 
became the main topic of the evening. I 
brought out to this group about the meet- 
ing that you attended last year in Lafayette, 
and someone in this group stated that you 
were drafting a bill and would present it in 
this session of Congress. 

It is of no use for me to tell you that if a 
bill of this kind is presented to Congress, 
that you will get the wholehearted support, 
naturally, of all small, growing communities 
throughout our growing State, and I feel 
sure that this statement will meet with the 
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approval of all other communities through- 
out this great country of ours. 

As president of the Lafayette Chamber of 
Commerce and chairman of the Lafayette 
Parish Planning and Development Commis- 
sion, you can count on me 100 percent to 
assist in whatever way possible in making 
this project a reality. 

Awaiting your reply and with kind per- 
sonal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
R. J. CASTILLE, 
President. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
bill be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the bill (S. 3315) was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto 
SECTION 1, That this act may be cited as 
the “Municipal Improvements Act of 1954.” 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. It has been the policy of the Con- 
gress to assist wherever possible the States 
and their political subdivisions to provide 
the services and facilities essential to the 
health and welfare of the people of the 
United States. 

The Congress finds that in many instances 
smaller municipalities which seek to provide 
essential community facilities through the 
issuance of debt obligations are unable to 
raise the necessary funds at reasonable 
interest rates. 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the Congress to assist such communities to 
market at a reasonable interest rate their 
obligations, issued to finance such essential 
facilities as specified herein, by guarantee- 
ing the payment of interest and principal 
thereon, subject to the conditions set forth 
below. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. As used in this act— 

(1) The term “Commissioner” means the 
Federal Housing Commission, or such other 
officer of the United States as may be desig- 
nated by the President. 

(2) The term “public works” means works 
for the storage, treatment, purification, or 
distribution of water; sewage and sewer fa- 
cilities (including sewage treatment works) ; 
and gas distribution systems. 


FEDERAL GUARANTY 


Sec. 4. (a) Bonds hereafter issued by any 
municipality having a population of less 
than 10,000 inhabitants at the time of the 
last Federal census, for the purpose of 
financing a public work, when approved by 
the Commissioner and endorsed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury as hereinafter pro- 
vided, shall be fully and unconditionally 
guaranteed as to interest and principal by 
the United States. 

APPLICATION FOR FEDERAL GUARANTY 

Sec. 5. (a) No proposed bond issue shall 
be approved by the Commissioner for a Fed- 
eral guaranty under this act except upon 
written application made by the local gov- 
erning body of a municipality. Such appli- 
cation shall set forth— 

(1) the purpose for which such bonds are 
to be issued; 

(2) the aggregate amount of the bonds 
proposed to be issued; 

(3) an opinion by the chief legal officer 
of the State to the effect that the proposed 
bond issue is lawful under applicable State 
law; 

(4) plans and specifications of the public 
work proposed to be financed by the bond 
issue; 

(5) a statement of the need to be served 
by such public work; 
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(6) the interest payable under the terms 
of the proposed bond issue; 

(7) dates bonds will be matured and pay- 
able; 

(8) the reasonable life expectancy of the 
proposed public work; 

(9) the source or sources of revenues from 
which the applicant proposes to meet the 
interest and principal charges on such bond 
issue; and 

(10) such other pertinent and necessary 
information as the Commissioner may by 
regulation require. 

(b) Within 6 months after the receipt of 
any application for a Federal guaranty, which 
includes all pertinent and necessary infor- 
mation required by the act of regulations 
duly issued in pursuance thereof, the Com- 
missioner shall notify the applicant whether 
such application has been approved or dis- 
approved. In any case where such appli- 
cation is disapproved the Commissioner shall 
set forth in the notice of rejection the spe- 
cific reasons for disapproval, and shall advise 
the applicant that an amended application 
may be filed whenever the applicant can 
overcome the specific defects of the earlier 
application. 


APPROVAL OF APPLICATION 


Sec. 6. (a) Any application filed pursuant 
to section 5 shall be approved by the Com- 
missioner if he shall determine that— 

(1) the public work to be financed by the 
proposed bond issue is needed by the com- 
munity to be served thereby; 

(2) the proposed public work is well de- 
signed to meet a specific community need; 

(3) the municipality has authority under 
applicable State and/or local law to issue 
the proposed bonds, and can reasonably 
anticipate revenues (through the usual tax 
sources, special assessments, or other fees 
and charges) to meet all interest and princi- 
pal charges arising therefrom; 

(4) the bonds proposed to be issued will 
be so secured as to protect the interests of 
the United States; 

(5) the municipality issuing the proposed 
bonds will be legally obligated to apply the 
proceeds from the sale of such bonds for the 
construction of the proposed public work and 
necessary expenses incidental thereto, in- 
cluding the charges permitted under section 
8, but for no other purpose; 

(6) the term of the proposed bonds will 
not exceed the reasonable useful life of the 
public work to be financed thereby; and 

(7) the terms of the proposed bond issue 
(including the aggregate amount of the 
bonds to be issued) are reasonably adapted 
to meet the specific needs for which such 
issue is authorized. 

(b) Upon the approval of any application 
for Federal guaranty under this act, the 
Commissioner shall notify the applicant of 
such approval in writing and shall set forth 
in the notice of approval the specific terms 
and conditions applicable to the proposed 
bond issue upon which such approval is 
based. A copy of such notice shall be 
forwarded at the same time to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 


APPROVAL AND ENDORSEMENT OF BOND 
CERTIFICATES 


Sec. 7. (a) Within 1 year after the receipt 
of a notice of approval as provided in the 
preceding section, the applicant may sub- 
mit to the Commissioner the bond certifi- 
cates proposed to be issued by it. Within 30 
days after the receipt of such certificates the 
Commissioner shall (1) approve such cer- 
tificates as being in conformity with such 
notice of approval, or (2) notify the appli- 
cant of the specific respects in which such 
certificates are deficient, and accord the ap- 
plicant a reasonable time in which to submit 
new certificates. If the Commissioner shall 
approve such certificates, he shall forward 
them to the Secretary of the Treasury who 
shall cause to be endorsed on the face of such 
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certificates a statement declaring that the 
obligation represented by such certificates 
is fully and unconditionally guaranteed as 
to principal and interest by the United 
States. Any such certificates which are so 
endorsed shall be promptly returned to the 
applicant for issuance. 

(b) Any bonds approved and endorsed as 
herein provided shall be lawful investments, 
and may be accepted as security for all fidu- 
ciary, trust, and public funds, the invest- 
ment or deposit of which shall be under the 
authority or control of the United States or 
any Officer thereof. 


CHARGES PAYABLE BY APPLICANT 

Sec. 8. (a) Any applicant whose applica- 
tion for guaranty has been approved under 
this act shall pay a reasonable service charge 
to assist in defraying administrative ex- 
penses under this act. The rate at which 
any such charge shall be made shall be deter- 
mined by the Commissioner as soon as pos- 
sible after the date of enactment of this act, 
and shall be redetermined at the beginning 
of each fiscal year thereafter. Insofar as 
possible such rate shall be fixed with a view 
to obtaining revenue sufficient to cover all 
expenses incurred in the administration of 
this act. Any such service charge shall be 
payable in full to the Commissioner by the 
applicant before the Commissioner forwards 
the bond certificates of such applicant to 
the Secretary of the Treasury for endorse- 
ment. 

(b) Any such applicant shall.also pay a 
premium charge to cover anticipated losses 
under this act. Such charge shall be at the 
rate of 1 percent of the total face value of the 
bonds guaranteed pursuant to any approved 
application. Any such premium charge shall 
be payable in full by the applicant not later 
than 30 days after the date on which the 
applicant makes the first sale of any such 
guaranteed bond. 


DEFAULT ON GUARANTEED BONDS 


Sec. 9. In the event that any municipality, 
or other political subdivision, shall be un- 
able to pay upon demand, when due the 
principal of, or interest on, any bonds guar- 
anteed under this act, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall pay to the holder the amount 
thereof, which is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and 
thereupon to the extent of the amount so 
paid the Secretary of the Treasury shall suc- 
ceed to all the rights of the holder of such 
bond. 

TAX EXEMPTION 

Sec. 10. Any bonds guaranteed under this 
act shall be exempt, both as to principal and 
interest, from all taxation now or hereafter 
imposed by the United States or any District, 
Territory, or possession thereof, or by any 
State, county, municipality, or other local 
taxing authority. 

LIMIT ON AMOUNT OF OUTSTANDING BONDS 

Sec. 11. The aggregate amount of bonds 
which are outstanding and guaranteed under 
this act shall not exceed $200,000,000. 

AUTHORITY TO ISSUE REGULATIONS 

Sec. 12. The Commissioner may issue such 
regulations, consistent with the provisions 
of this act, as may be necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this act. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
am about ready to move that the Sen- 
ate recess, under the order previously 
entered, until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 
However, for the information of the Sen- 
ate, I wish to point out that there are 
a number of bills to which the Senate 
may wish to give consideration, either 
Friday or Monday, in case debate on the 
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wool bill runs out. These bills were an- 
nounced, as a matter of fact, last week, 
but, for the benefit of the Senate, I 
thought I would list them again: 

Calendar No. 1195, Senate bill 2665, to 
amend the Classification Act of 1919, as 
amended, the Federal Employees Pay Act 
of 1945, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, which the acting minority leader 
will recall was debated a few days ago. 
I think the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON] and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JoHNston] had an amend- 
ment prepared, but I understood the 
amendment would be accepted, or at 
least there was not great controversy 
over it. Then the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] asked to 
have the bill go over for a day or so, until 
he had an opportunity to study it fur- 
ther. The committee amendments were 
adopted, with the exception of the one to 
which the Senator from Virginia had 
made prior reference. 

That is one bill the Senate might con- 
sider in the event no Senator was ready 
to debate the wool bill. 

Three more bills which have been dis- 
cussed heretofore might also be consid- 
ered. One of them is Calendar No. 1137, 
H. R. 998, authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue a patent to the State 
of Idaho for certain land. 

Another bill is Calendar No. 1144, H. R. 
6251, to authorize the abolishment of the 
Shoshone Cavern National Monument 
and the transfer of the land therein to 
the city of Cody, Wyo., for public re- 
creational use, and for other purposes. 

The third is Calendar No. 1146, H. R. 
1815, to amend the Recreation Act of 
June 14, 1926, to include other public 
purposes and to permit nonprofit organi- 
zations to lease public lands for certain 
purposes. 

Then on Monday, if the legislative sit- 
uation will permit, the Senate may con- 
sider the supplemental appropriation 
bill, which was reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations on April 20, 
and the bill and the committee report 
have been made available as of today, 
which conforms to the provision under 
which such bills must lie over for 3 days, 
so that Senators may have an opportu- 
nity to look into the bills and the reports. 

So far as I know, there is no major 
controversy involved in the supplemen- 
tal appropriation bill. I do not mean 
that amendments may not be offered 
which would raise or lower amounts, but 
$ seg of no major controversy over the 

The distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] expressed to 
the majority leader his desire that the 
bill might be considered by the Senate 
on Monday. I consulted with the mi- 
nority leader, and there is no objection to 
doing that. 

If all or any of the bills I have men- 
tioned, except the supplemental appro- 
priation bill, which would not in any 
event be considered until Monday, should 
be taken up tomorrow, I would assume 
the Senate would have a relatively short 
session, although, of course, it will be 
kept in session if there is a desire, on 
the part of any Senator, to discuss the 
wool bill. I shall be prepared to have 


the Senate stay in session until 5 or 5:30 
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tomorrow evening if necessary. How- 
ever, if debate shall be exhausted and 
no Senators desire to make statements, 
the bills I have mentioned can be dis- 
posed of, then I shall propose that the 
Senate recess by midafternoon, if the 
Senate can complete its business by that 
time. 


I desired to make this statement so 


that the Senate might be advised as to 
the general program. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Did I correctly under- 
stand the Senator from California to say 
that the supplemental appropriation bill 
would be brought up for consideration 
on Monday? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I said I thought 
there was no major controversy with re- 
gard to the bill, and that if debate was 
not proceeding on the wool bill on Mon- 
day, I should like to have the Senate 
occupy its time with the consideration 
of the supplemental appropriation bill. 
Otherwise, consideration of the bill will 
go over, because it is desired that the 
Senate continue with debate on the wool 
bill if Senators wish to speak on it. As 
the Senator from Mississippi knows, de- 
bate on the bill ran out at about 4:30 
this afternoon. I did not want to keep 
the Senate in session without having 
bills which could be considered in the 
event debate on the wool bill ran out. 

If there is no further material to be 
printed in the Recorp, or if there are no 
further statements to be made, I desire 
to move that the Senate stand in recess. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California has the floor. 


RECESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to the previous order, I move that 
the Senate stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess, the recess being, under 
the order previously entered, until to- 
morrow, Friday, April 23, 1954, at 12 
o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 
Executive nomination received by the 
Senate April 22 (legislative day of 
April 14), 1954: 
LIBRARY or CONGRESS 


Lawrence Quincy Mumford, of Ohio, to be 
Librarian of Congress, 


— —ö — — 


SENATE 
FRIDAY, APRIL 23, 1954 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 14, 
1954) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Eternal God, in whose peace our rest- 
less spirits are quieted, from the flick- 
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ering torches of our own devices and 
understanding we would lift the diffi- 
cult decisions of the public service into 
Thy holy light. In these tumultuous 
days when the destinies of nations hang 
in the balance, the tensions of human 
relations like waters tossed and troubled 
as the ship of state plows through moun- 
tainous seas, be Thou our chart and com- 
pass; while the tempest still is high, 
grant us, O Lord, as stewards of the 
world’s future, a steadfast faith, a daunt- 
less hope, a fervent charity, and a will 
to labor valiantly for the things for 
which we pray. In the dear Redeemer's 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNOWILAND, and 
by unanimous consent, the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
day, April 22, 1954, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on April 22, 1954, the President had 
approved and signed the following joint 
resolutions: 

S. J. Res. 63. Joint resolution authorizing 
the District of Columbia to enter into inter- 
state civil-defense compacts; and 

S. J. Res. 146. Joint resolution to authorize 
the designation of October 16, 1954, as Na- 
tional Olympic Day. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Watson, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the enrolled bill 
(H.R. 8539) to extend the period of elec- 
tion under the Uniformed Services Con- 
tingency Option Act of 1953 for certain 
members of the uniformed services, and 
it was signed by the President pro 
tempore, 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. AIKEN, and by unan- 
imous consent, the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency was authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business for 
action on the new reports on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
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ting several nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no reports of committees the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGES 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Potter Stewart, of Ohio, to be United 
States circuit judge for the sixth circuit. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of James Alger Fee, of Oregon, to be 
United States circuit judge of the ninth 
circuit. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed, 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Jean Sala Breitenstein, of Colorado, 
to be United States district judge for 
the district of Colorado. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Bailey Aldrich, of Massachusetts, to 
be United States district judge for the 
district of Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Archie Owen Dawson, of New York, to 
be United States district judge for the 
southern district of New York. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Robert Palmer Anderson, of Connecti- 
cut, to be United States district judge 
for the District of Connecticut. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask that the President be immediately 
notified of all nominations confirmed 
this day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of legislative business. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that immedi- 
ately following the quorum call there 
may be the customary morning hour for 
the transaction of routine business, 
under the usual 2-minute limitation on 
speeches. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Secretary will call the roll. 


The 
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The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 


Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 


SUMMARY OF STATEMENTS OF 
STATE HEALTH OFFICERS RE- 
GARDING EFFECTS OF REDUC- 
TIONS IN FEDERAL GRANT-IN-AID 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
received a summary of deep significance 
to the future health and well-being of 
our country. 

It is a summary prepared by State and 
Territorial health officers, describing the 
harmful impact which was caused by re- 
duction in Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
grams for the fiscal year 1954. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this summary be printed in the body 
of the Rrecorp, and be thereafter referred 
to the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee, which is now considering the 1955 
fiscal year grants. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


THE ASSOCIATION OF STATE AND TERRITORIAL 
HEALTH OFFICES— SUMMARY OF STATEMENTS 
or STATE HEALTH OFFICERS AS TO THE EF- 
FECTS OF REDUCTIONS IN FEDERAL GRANT-IN- 
AID PROGRAMS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1954 


This is a compilation of reports by the 
responsible health authorities in the States 
and Territories and is being sent to the 
Members of Congress and certain other re- 
sponsible Federal officials having to do with 
the budgeting, appropriating, and distribu- 
tion of health grants-in-aid. 

An analysis of the statements made by the 
State health officers reflecting the results of 
reductions in grant-in- aid programs for the 
fiscal year 1954 is attached. In order that 
this material might be summarized as briefly 
as possible, codes were used for standard 
programs affected and the degree of intensity 
to which such programs were curtailed. 

It is virtually impossible to summarize in 
narrative form the reductions in the many 
States as a result of these grant-in-aid cuts, 
since no particular pattern was followed, and 
since the needs in the many States for spe- 
cialized public-health programs are greatly 
diversified, and the decision as to what cuts 
would be made was based on such needs, 


I. VENEREAL-DISEASE PROGRAM 


It can be said, however, that the reduc- 
tion in the venereal-diseases grant caused the 
discontinuance of clinics in 12 States, rapid 
treatment centers in 3 States, and laboratory 
serology tests in 5 States. Such reductions 
will doubtless result in less case finding, 
treatment and follow-up of venereal-disease 
cases. In addition, in many States the dis- 
tribution of antibiotics to physicians for 
treatment of venereal diseases was discon- 
tinued. No less than 47 States were affected 
to some degree by the venereal-diseases 
grant-in-aid reduction, ranging from loss of 
personnel to complete discontinuance of the 
entire program. The Public Health Service 
estimates there are 2 million persons in this 
country who need treatment for syphilis. 
They also estimate that at least 102,000 civil- 
ians acquired syphilis last year although only 
about 10 percent reported for treatment; 
243,857 cases of gonorrhea were reported last 
year, and actual cases probably were 5 times 
this number, 
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T. CANCER-CONTROL PROGRAM 


In many States tumor clinics were reduced 
or discontinued, which clinics were concen- 
trated on the early detection of cancer. In 
some cases the reduction in cancer grants 
meant the elimination of the Director of 
Cancer Control, the discontinuation of tumor 
registries, cancellation of subscriptions for 
the cancer bulletin furnished to physicians, 
consultation, and training of professional 
personnel. 


III. ENVIRONMENTAL SANITATION PROGRAM 


Environmental sanitation services, sup- 
ported by the general-health grants and 
water-pollution grants were severely affected 
in many States. Significantly reduced in 
many States was inspection of water and 
sewage-treatment plants, inspection of swim- 
ming pools, garbage-collection and disposal 
plants, discontinuation of rodent-control 
programs, and severe reduction in the effec- 
tiveness of industrial hygiene and occupa- 
tional health programs, ranging from discon- 
tinuation of inspection of hospitals, barber 
and beauty shops, food handlers, beauti- 
cians, etc., as well as a reduced program in 
the inspection of schools, meat markets, and 
public buildings, and in some cases the in- 
spection of public water supplies. In all, 
some 24 States reported some degree of re- 
duction in the sanitation program as a re- 
sult of the reduced Federal grants-in-aid. 


TV. TUBERCULOSIS-CONTROL PROGRAM 


In most instances, the reduction in grants- 
in-aid resulted in the discontinuation of mo- 
bile X-ray units or the curtailment of the 
operation of such units to a fraction of the 
fiscal year; the end result being less case 
finding, reduction in case registries, and fol- 
low-up. In some States, commissions set up 
for the consultation and review of cases were 
discontinued, and in many instances labora- 
tory tests for tuberculosis were discontinued. 
Twenty-nine States reported reductions in 
the tuberculosis program ranging from loss 
of personnel to reduction in the number of 
mobile units in operation. 


V. VITAL-STATISTICS PROGRAM 


In some States the vital-statistics program 
was reduced extensively, resulting mostly in 
loss of personnel. In some cases important 
statistical-research programs were elimi- 
nated. In two States verification of birth 
certificates was discontinued. 


VI. MATERNAL AND CHILD-HEALTH PROGRAM 


MCH program reductions consisted of dis- 
continuing such things as vitamins for un- 
dernourished children, distribution of bio- 
logical and immunization drugs, nutritional 
consultation and services. In one State, New 
York, important research programs in the 
prevention of German measles in pregnant 
women and other significant research was 
discontinued; diagnosis and consultation for 
children with hearing losses and deficiencies, 
epilepsy demonstrations, child-health and 
maternity conferences were also discon- 
tinued. Although there were fewer States 
that showed a reduction as a result of losses 
of MCH grants, those States which did report 
a reduction were carrying on valuable pro- 
grams in the field of public health. 

VII, CRIPPLED-CHILDREN PROGRAM 

Even fewer States reported losses or reduc- 
tions in programs as a result of the cuts in 
the crippled-children grant. One State had 
to reduce the money available for appliances 
for crippled children, hospitalization, medi- 
cal and surgical care for crippled children, 
and medical and hospital care for rheumatic- 
fever children. 


VIII. HEART-DISEASE PROGRAM 

Those States which reported a reduction 
in the heart-disease program as a result of 
the grant-in-aid cuts indicate that the re- 
duction affected case finding, followup, heart 
clinics, distribution of heart-disease bulletins 
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to physicians, training of professional per- 
sonnel such as physicians, and distribution 
of health-education material on heart dis- 
ease. In some instances research programs 
were reduced or eliminated, 


IX. MENTAL-HEALTH PROGRAM 
Mental-health programs were primarily af- 
fected by reduction or discontinuation of 
consultation and mental-health clinics 
brought about primarily through the loss of 
professional psychiatric personnel. 


X. DENTAL-HEALTH PROGRAM 


Some States reported reductions in dental- 
health clinics, elimination of topical fluoride 
teams and dental corrective services, 


XI. OTHER 


In general, most States found it necessary 
to discontinue or reduce the training pro- 
gram for all professional personnel. Aid to 
local health units in unorganized public 
health programs on a county level was 
severely impaired and in many cases com- 
pletely discontinued. 

The distribution of health-education ma- 
terial, purchase of films, pamphlets, and 
other matter was reduced. Some States 
found it necessary to reduce the hospital- 
survey construction and licensing program 
by eliminating the director or by making the 
position of director part time and by elimi- 
nating professional personnel, such as archi- 
tects and engineers. In many States it was 
necessary to reduce the public health nurs- 
ing staff, and, in general, laboratory services 
were curtailed and professional personnel 
severely reduced. 


XII. SUMMARY 


As can be seen from the facts presented 
here, Federal health grant-in-aid reductions 
have reduced public health services through- 
out the United States. The ultimate effects 
of such reductions are difficult to assess at 
this time. At least, the present level of Fed- 
eral funds should be maintained until the 
President's Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations has made its report and 
recommendations. The reduction of Fed- 
eral health grants at a time when 34 State 
legislatures are adjourned for a period of 
2 years places a burden on essential public 
health services that the States cannot shoul- 
der and causes the loss of many profes- 
sionally trained public health workers, and 
the training thus lost is as much or more 
disastrous than the services. The continued 
growth of our Nation will require more public 
health services to preserve the Nation's 
greatest asset—the health of its people. 


EXTENSION OF FARM PRICE-SUP- 
PORT LAWS—RESOLUTION OF 
OLD MILL FARMERS UNION LOCAL, 
ARGYLE, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a resolution 
adopted by the Old Mill Farmers Union 
Local, Argyle, Minn., with regard to ex- 
tending and improving the farm price- 
support laws, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


ARGYLE, MINN., March 24, 1954. 
Hon. HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: This resolution was passed by 
the Old Mill Farmers Union Local: 

“Whereas the continuing uptrend of farm 
operating costs and the continuing down- 
trend of farm prices threatens disaster for 
farmers of the Nation; and 

“Whereas a farm depression would have 
serious effects upon the national economy; 
and 
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“Whereas the slump in farm prices could 
be halted by a more adequate and balanced 
system of price supports: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Old Mill Farmers Union 
Local, with 70 paid members, That Congress 
be urged to extend and improve the farm 
price-support laws, adding oats, rye, barley, 
flax, and soybeans to the list of basic com- 
modities for mandatory supports the same as 
wheat and corn, and devising a method of 
supporting perishable products such as milk, 
meat, butter, eggs, and potatoes at a com- 
parable level.” 

Yours truly, 
EINAR STRANDQUIST, 
Legislative Director. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINIS- 
TRATION—RESOLUTION OF MIN- 
NESOTA FARMERS UNION LOCAL 
NO. 1, SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a resolution 
adopted by the Minnesota Farmers Un- 
ion Home Office Local No, 1, South St. 
Paul, Minn., with regard to the Rural 
Electrification Administration, be print- 
ed in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


APRIL 14, 1954. 
The Honorable President Dwicur D. EISEN- 


HOWER, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear PRESIDENT EISENHOWER: We, the 
100 members of Minnesota Farmers Union 
Home Office Local No. 1, in our regular meet- 
ing of March 18, 1954, adopt the following 
resolutions; 

“Whereas, Judging from statements made 
and actions taken by spokesmen of the De- 
partment of Interior and the administration, 
it appears to us that they are not in sym- 
pathy with the intent and purpose of the 
Rural Electrification Administration; and 

“Whereas the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration has brought great good and pro- 
moted the general welfare of our farm fami- 
lies and rural communities and should be 
expanded to meet the growing demands for 
power on the farm: 

“Therefore, we urge and request that the 
Department of Interior and the administra- 
tion reevaluate its present policies and pro- 
mote the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion as a great national asset dedicated to 
the service of the people whose needs it 
serves; 

“Our great rivers and waterpower resources 
and all national resources are God-given re- 
sources to this and all future generations; 
and 

“Whereas the tremendously expanding 
needs of public power even in the next 50 
years may require the fullest potentialities 
of all the greatest Government multiple- 
purpose dams; and 

“Whereas the greatest number of people 
have everything to gain and nothing to lose 
from such public ownership and control: 

“We, therefore, urge and request the build- 
ing of, and the control of, Hells Canyon, the 
greatest dam site left on the continent by 
the Federal Government, so that the power 
resources of Hells Canyon will be developed 
for the greatest good of all tHe people. 

“We hold that in the best interests of the 
general welfare the Federal Government 
must maintain ownership and control of all 
natural power resources and the national 
forest reserves. 

“We direct that copies of these resolutions 
be sent to the Honorable Douglas McKay, 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C.; 
Hon. Fred Aandahl, Assistant Secretary of 
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the Interior, Washington, D. C.; Hon. Ancher 
Nelsen, Rural Electrification Administration, 
Washington, D. C.; Hon. H. Carl Andersen, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.; 
Hon. August H. Andresen, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; Hon. John A. Blatnik, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.; 
Hon. Harold C. Hagen, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Hon. Hubert Humphrey, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.; 
Hon. Walter Judd, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Hon. Eugene J. McCarthy, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.; 
Hon. Fred Marshall, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Hon. Joseph P. O Hara, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.; 
Hon. Edward J. Thye, Serate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; Hon. Roy W. Wier, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.; 
Mr. Edwin Christianson, president, Minne- 
sota Farmers Union.” 
Respectfully submitted. 
E. CLAY WESTCOTT, 
President. 
Sourn ST. PAUL, MINN. 


RED RIVER OF THE NORTH—RESO- 
LUTIONS OF BOARD OF COMMIS- 
SIONERS, CLAY COUNTY, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that two reso- 
lutions adopted by the county board of 
commissioners of Clay County, Minn., 
with regard to the Red River of the 
North, be printed in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas it has come to the attention of 
the county commissioners of the county of 
Clay and State of Minnesota that there has 
been proposed a channel-straightening proj- 
ect relative to the Red River of the North by 
cutting numerous bends of the Red River as 
it flows along the western edge of Clay 
County so as to increase the rate of flow of 
water; and 

Whereas numerous representatives of the 
townships of Oakport and Kragnes, together 
with individual farmers, have appeared be- 
fore us in protest of the suggested plan; 
and 

Whereas the board of county commission- 
ers of Clay County is of the opinion that 
proper flood control can only be accom- 
plished by an overall plan for the entire 
Red River Valley, and that piecemeal at- 
tempts at control is not proper and merely 
causes some relief in some quarters while 
harming persons and property in other quar- 
ters: Wherefore, be and it is hereby 

Resolved by the county commissioners of 
the county of Clay and State of Minnesota, 
That the county board opposes any plan of 
channel straightening of the Red River of 
the North at this time. 


Whereas the Red River Valley has been 
experiencing increasing difficulties and dam- 
ages from flood conditions in the spring run- 
off and at other times of high water through- 
out the valley, causing millions of dollars of 
damages to the urban and rural areas of the 
valley each year; and 

Whereas it is the belief of the county com- 
missioners of the county of Clay and State 
of Minnesota that the continuous increase 
in drainage resulting in the more rapid run- 
off of waters from the various territories 
comprising the Red River drainage basin has 
already caused a lowering of the water table 
and will continue to lower the water table, 
so that there is serious possibility that in the 
future the water table level will be reduced 
to such an extent as to seriously affect the 
agricultural possibilities of this area; and 
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Whereas the increasingly rapid runoff of 
the water in the Red River drainage basin is 
one of the major causes of the flood condi- 
tions in the lower and middle portions of the 
Red River Valley due to the fact that the 
river’s mouth is in the frozen north and 
there the river is still frozen while the waters 
in the southern and middle portions of the 
drainage have melted and are flowing 
northward, but due to such frozen conditions 
there is no outlet for said waters; and 

Whereas it is the belief of the county com- 
missioners of the county of Clay and State 
of Minnesota that the solution for said prob- 
lem is not to increase the rate of flow of the 
runoff of the tributaries of the Red River of 
the North, but that the proper, farsighted, 
and long-range solution of the problem of 
the flooding of the Red River of the North is 
to retard the rate of runoff so that the waters 
of the tributaries of the Red River are not 
emptied into the main channel of the Red 
River of the North until the channel is open 
and is able to handle the volume of water 
emptied into it and able to discharge such 
water into Lake Winnipeg after the spring 
thaw of Lake Winnipeg: Wherefore be and it 
is hereby 

Resolved by the county commissioners of 
the county of Clay and State of Minnesota, 
That the Federal Government, together with 
the States of Minnesota and North Dakota, 
be called upon to immediately commence 
proper engineering projects for the purpose 
of retaining the waters flowing into the re- 
spective tributaries of the Red River of the 
North in reservoirs, natural or otherwise, 
and by proper control facilities control the 
flow of the same into the Red River of the 
North so as to empty it into the Red River of 
the North only when and if the channel of 
the Red River of the North is completely 
clear through to Lake Winnipeg in Canada 
and is able to handle the quantity of water 
emptied into said Red River of the North; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the county commissioners 
of the county of Clay and State of Minne- 
sota do hereby call upon the various civic 
organizations, clubs, and govern- 
mental units within the Red River drainage 
basin to join with them in requesting of the 
Federal and State authorities that this proj- 
ect be immediately considered, engineered, 
and constructed as rapidly as possible. 


POSTAL FIELD SERVICE CLASSIFI- 
CATION ACT OF 1954—RESOLU- 
TION OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
BRANCH OF NATIONAL POSTAL 
TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the Minneapolis branch of 
the National Postal Transport Associ- 
ation, opposing the enactment of the bill 
(H. R. 8648) to establish for postmasters, 
officers, and employees in the postal field 
service an equitable system for classi- 
fication of positions and determination 
of rates of basic compensation, and for 
other purposes. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Whereas H. R. 8648 would establish the 
following conditions: 

1. Place in the hands of the Postmaster 
General almost absolute authority to govern 
salaries and working conditions of postal 
employees. 

2. Remove from congressional control such 
salaries, except for some vague limits. 

3. Provide for unilateral decision of sal- 
aries, grades, and time allowances by the 
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Postmaster General without consultation 
with Congress, employee, or employee unions, 

4. Convey to an individual, the Postmaster 
General, unprecedented control of the eco- 
nomic status of hundreds of thousands of 
postal employees and their families. 

5. Would permit the Postmaster General 
to establish such grades and salaries as he 
sees fit, and the effect of which is not now 
known to Congress many months hence, 
when the matters would be beyond congres- 
sional intervention; and 

Whereas the establishment of the above 
conditions without providing safeguards for 
the most elementary of employee rights, such 
as some method of arbitration procedure, 
would be directly opposed to all standards of 
fair play and a reversion of 50 years from 
modern labor practices: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Minneapolis Branch, 
10th Division, Postal Transport Association 
is adamantly opposed to H. R. 8648 and to 
any other reclassification plan until such 
time as postal salaries have been adequately 
increased and a joint committee of the Con- 
gress shall have been given the matter of 
reclassification specific and lengthy study; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to all Members of the Minnesota dele- 
gation in Congress with a respectful request 
that they inform this branch of their views 
and positions in regards H. R. 8648. 

Dewey TOMLINSON, 
Secretary. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. BUSH, from the Committee on 
Public Works: 

H. R. 8377. A bill authorizing the appro- 
priation of funds to provide for the prose- 
cution of projects in the Columbia River 
Basin for flood control and other purposes; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 1245). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 3341. A bill to provide punishment for 
certain confidence game swindles; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 3342. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Marketing Act in order to revise the defini- 
tion of cooperative association contained 
therein; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

By Mr. SYMINGTON: 

S. 3343. A bill for the relief of Babette 
Bayer Trisler; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOMESTIC 
WOOL INDUSTRY—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MALONE submitted amendments 
in the nature of a substitute, intended 
to be proposed by him to the bill (S. 
2911) to provide for the development of 
a sound and profitable domestic wool 
industry under our national policy of 
expanding world trade, to encourage in- 
creased domestic production of wool for 
our national security, and for other pur- 
poses, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 
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AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE RELATING TO DEDUC- 
TION OF CERTAIN EDUCATIONAL 
EXPENSES FROM GROSS IN- 
COME—AMENDMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (S. 2835) to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code so as to permit 
the deduction from gross income of cer- 
tain expenses incurred by a taxpayer in 
providing an education above the sec- 
ondary level for his children, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance, 
and ordered to be printed. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Article by Donald I. Rogers, business and 
financial editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune, citing danger to United States secu- 
rity in freer trade. 


ARMENIAN MARTYRS 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, April 
24 should be observed as a memorial 
day for the Armenian martyrs of World 
War I. April 24, 1915, stands out, not 
only in the history of the Armenian peo- 
ple, but in the annals of all mankind, as 
a warning that was not heeded. 

The first organized genocide of an en- 
tire people in modern history was perpe- 
trated on the Armenian peoples, and over 
a million and a half Armenians were 
massacred because the dictators of that 
time wanted Armenia without the Ar- 
menians. Since that time this pattern 
has been duplicated by Communist, 
Fascist, and Nazi dictators. 

It is tragic that whole peoples must 
suffer martyrdom before those in other 
parts of the world who have been spared 
such suffering realize that their isola- 
tion is an illusion and that the concept 
of a family of nations is not an idle 
metaphor, but is a universal truth. 

The Armenian massacres were the re- 
sult of sick minds which had as their 
goal the eradication of an entire people. 
The fact that today the Armenian na- 
tion is on its feet, fighting for the libera- 
tion of its homeland from the new Soviet 
tyranny, is conclusive evidence that the 
Armenians were and are a people with a 
deep faith in freedom. 

I hope that we in the United States 
will learn something from this terrible 
example of history, and will even now, 
at this late date, proceed to ratify the 
Genocide Convention, which is now pend- 
ing before the Senate, but which the 
administration has unfortunately and 
unwisely abandoned and ceased to sup- 
port. 

Today many Armenians are living in 
refugee camps throughout the Western 
World and are refusing to return to their 
homelands. The United States has an 
obligation to these people which must 
be fulfilled by implementing the Refugee 


April 23 
Relief. Act of 1953, whose purposes have 
so unhappily been frustrated, and, fur- 
ther, by revising the McCarran-Walter 
Immigration and Nationality Act. The 
United States must provide a haven for 
its fair share of these homeless peoples, 
as well as the many other refugees and 
escapees who have fied or have been dis- 
placed by the forces of tyranny, 


INDOCHINA MASSACRE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted to speak for 4 minutes at this 
time, in regard to a recent massacre in 
Indochina. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Montana requests unani- 
mous consent that at this time, in the 
morning hour, he be permitted to speak 
for 4 minutes. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the Senator from 
Montana may proceed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
during the past few weeks the news from 
Indochina has been focused almost en- 
tirely on the heroic stand made at Dien 
Bien Phu by General de Castries and his 
French and Vietnamese forces, who are 
outnumbered and surrounded by Com- 
munist guerrillas in that sector of the 
fighting. 

Early this week, the daily newspapers 
lightly touched upon an incident of ex- 
treme importance, particularly now that 
the Geneva Conference is nearly upon us. 
On Monday, April 12, Communist Viet- 
minh rebels massacred more than 100 
men, women, and children in a savage 
ambush of a train in the Kingdom of 
Cambodia. The guerrillas blew the train 
off the tracks with remote-controlled 
mines, and slaughtered passengers in the 
overturned cars with hand grenades and 
machineguns. The ambush took place 
about 50 miles from Pnom Penh, capital 
city of Cambodia. This was a planned 
attack, a part of the Communist- 
supported guerrilla operation in the 
three Associated States of Viet Nam, 
Laos, and Cambodia. 

Injured passengers trapped inside the 
wreckage were doused with gasoline and 
set afire, while those who managed to 
crawl out were seized and hacked to 
death with knives and axes, Forty cars 
were overturned in the bloody assault. 
Thirty-eight of the cars were put to the 
torch by the frenzied guerrillas. The 
dead included about 30 Buddhist monks, 
in addition to women, children, and old 
people. 

The representatives of Britain, France, 
and the United States will be meeting 
with the Russian, Chinese, and Viet 
Minh delegations at Geneva in what may 
prove to be a rather fruitless attempt to 
end the Indochina war. For the past 
few months, press wires have been 
fiooded with peace offers coming from 
the Communist world. Among them was 
@ proposal coming from Ho Chi Minh, 
the Communist leader whose success in 
leading the Viet Minh rebels has been 
due to his attempt to cover his Com- 
munist movement under the disguise of 
nationalism. Many of the Indochinese 
look to him as the leader in their fight 
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for independence and freedom from for- 
eign intervention and colonialism. 

This wholesale slaughter of human 
lives in Cambodia is an example of the 
sincerity involved in the Communist 
peace offensive, their love for the com- 
mon people and their aim to free all of 
southeast Asia. This incident shows in 
their true light the Chinese Communist 
methods; now their attempt to win fa- 
vorable world opinion with a show of 
clean hands has gone astray. The Chi- 
nese Communists want to be recognized 
as a world power, but at the same time 
they condone this massacre. 

In accusing the United States of using 
germ warfare in Korea, the Chinese 
Communists hoped to damage our good 
will in the eyes of the world. That was 
a baseless and ridiculous accusation. Is 
the recent inhuman slaughter of inno- 
cent people evidence of the kind of peo- 
ple with whom we shall be negotiating 
at Geneva? 

This incident puts the Communists in 
a rather embarrassing position; and at 
the conference of the world powers, the 
Communists should be held to answer for 
this massacre. 

It is a true example of how the Com- 
munists operate in their attempt to 
attain their goal of world domination. 

It is my hope, Mr. President, that the 
western conferees at Geneva will move to 
place the Cambodian massacre before the 
United Nations, and will demand that the 
International Red Cross be empowered to 
investigate it. In this manner the spot- 
light will be placed where it belongs—on 
Ho Chi Minh and his Communist masters 
in Red China. In this way the world 
will really know the kind of clean hands 
the Communist powers will bring to 
Geneva. 


DEATH OF SENATOR GRISWOLD, OF 
NEBRASKA 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, during the session of the Senate on 
Thursday, April 8, after visiting with the 
majority leader to see if it would be 
agreeable to him for me to be out of 
town until the beginning of the follow- 
ing week, I then had my last conversation 
with my late colleague, Dwight Griswold. 
Shortly after that conversation I left 
town, planning to be back the following 
Monday evening. 

No two Senators from any State have 
worked together more pleasantly than 
had Dwight Griswold and the senior 
Senator from Nebraska. Hence, my col- 
leagues may appreciate the sense of 
shock I felt upon receipt of the tragic 
news about 11 o’clock Monday morning, 
April 12, that Dwight Griswold had died 
during the night. Within a few minutes 


after getting this sad report, I was en-! 


route back to Washington, but arrived 
here too late to attend the short session 
that was adjourned early that afternoon 
out of respect for him. The following 
morning, Tuesday, April 13, I flew with 
Mrs. Griswold and other friends by way 
of New York to pick up their daughter 
and her husband and family, and then 
direct to Scottsbluff, Nebr., where on 
Wednesday, April 14, Senator Griswold 
was laid to rest. 
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I assure all Members of Congress who 
made the trip to attend the funeral how 
much their action was appreciated by 
Mrs. Griswold and her family, and by 
the thousands of friends who, with us, 
mourn his loss. 

The Griswolds’ only daughter, Mrs. 
John Gayer, has been living with her 
husband and family for the last year in 
Zurich, Switzerland. The first word they 
heard of the passing of her father was 
over the radio on Monday morning, April 
12. About 2 hours later Mrs. Griswold 
succeeded in getting a telephone call 
through to her, and she and her family 
met us in New York Tuesday morning. 

Mrs. Griswold plans to make her home 
in Scottsbluff, Nebr., where she and the 
Senator had lived in their own lovely 
home. For the next 2 or 3 months, how- 
ever, she will be with her daughter in 
Switzerland. 

Within the last 3 years, I have lost two 
fine colleagues—the late Senator 
Wherry, and now Senator Griswold— 
both passing very suddenly and unex- 
pectedly—one from cancer, the other 
from heart failure. 

I am sure that those of us from Ne- 
braska have the sincere sympathy of all 
Members of this body. It is a shock to 
all Members of the congressional delega- 
tion from the State, which I hope will 
not be repeated for any other State, 
either here or in the other body. Itisa 
reminder that we have little to say, in the 
final analysis, about the course of our 
lives. 

I have known Dwight Griswold inti- 
mately for many years. He was honored 
and respected by all who knew him in his 
home State and elsewhere. During the 
rather short time that he was permitted 
to serve with us in the Senate, he estab- 
lished an enviable record, as he was an 
earnest worker in committee as well as 
on the floor of the Senate. 

Long before his service here, I was as- 
sociated closely with him in many en- 
deavors in Nebraska, both politically and 
otherwise. He was a powerful fighter 
for the things he believed in. All his life 
he was one of those who was willing to 
stand up and be counted, and, if neces- 
sary, suffer the wounds of battle in be- 
half of his principles. I saw that trait 
exemplified many times during the 
course of our political life together in 
Nebraska, 

Dwight Griswold was one man we 
could always count on to uphold the 
cause of his party—the Republican 
Party—when things looked blackest. 
Time and again he accepted a place on 
the Republican ticket when he must have 
known he had little chance of being 
elected. Those of us who have worked 
actively in our respective politicar parties 
know how discouraging that can be at 
times. 

Dwight Griswold had a consuming pas- 
sion for public service, and particularly 
for political life. As a young man, he 
joined up with the Fourth Nebraska In- 
fantry, in 1916, and served on the Mexi- 
can border, and then served as first lieu- 
tenant and captain during World War I. 
Throughout his life, he kept an active in- 
terest in military affairs, and retained his 
Reserve commission. 
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Shortly after the war, however, he had 
his first taste of politics, and he found 
that he liked it. In 1920 he ran for the 
lower house of the State legislature, and 
was elected without opposition. Re- 
peatedly since then he has been faithful 
to the call of public duty. Whenever 
called upon by his party to be a candi- 
date, he has always campaigned 
thoroughly and strenuously, but fairly. 
He has been a candidate for public office 
again and again, for the legislature, for 
the governorship, and for the United 
States Senate. Sometimes he has won, 
and sometimes he has lost, but even in 
3 he has never lost his spirit or his 

In 1946 Dwight Griswold opposed me 
for the Republican nomination for the 
Senate. It was a hard fight, but a fair 
one. We were friends before the pri- 
mary—and we remained friends after 
the primary—and as the Members of this 
body know, we were intimate friends dur- 
ing his service in the Senate. I had 
openly endorsed him for reelection this 
year. 

Mr. President, I want the Senate to 
know that I am glad that he was given 
the opportunity to serve as a Senator, 
even though for only a brief time before 
the day of his death. 

All through his life, Dwight Griswold 
had been an active leader and partici- 
pant in various fields of endeavor in Ne- 
braska, in both business and civic af- 
fairs. Early in life he entered the news- 
paper business, buying the weekly news- 
paper at Gordon, Nebr. He and his part- 
ner turned the Gordon Journal into a 
going concern, performing a real public 
service in that part of the State. Dur- 
ing his career as a newspaper man, he 
served as president of the Nebraska 
Press Association for 1 year. 

He also served as department com- 
mander of the American Legion, and 
throughout his life he was an active 
Legionnaire. 

In a business way he was successful, 
but without ever desiring, or attempt- 
ing, I think, to pile up a great fortune. 
Throughout his life, he retained an in- 
terest in banking and also in Nebraska’s 
basic industry—agriculture. He owned 
a ranch near Gordon, stocked with fine 
Angus cattle. 

Although he had his roots deep in our 
Nebraska soil, he never disguised his 
broad interest in large national and in- 
ternational problems. Following the 
completion of his 6 years as our gov- 
ernor in Nebraska, I believe he was very 
pleased when President Truman asked 
him to serve as Director of International 
Affairs and Communications in Germany 
under General Clay. Within a few 
months, however, he was called to a post 
of even greater responsibility—as Chief 
of the American Mission for Aid to 
Greece. That was in the summer of 
1947. Many of us here remember the 
extremely dangerous situation in Greece 
at that time. The nation was being 
torn apart by a combination of civil war 
and Communist infiltration from other 
Balkan countries. Under Dwight Gris- 
wold’s direction, America won a deci- 
sive diplomatic victory in preserving 
Greece from Communist domination. 
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Today Greece is safely and securely out- 
side the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. President, I have mentioned how 
pleasant were my working relationships 
with my colleague during the compara- 
tively short period of his membership in 
this body. I should have added that 
our personal relationships were equally 
pleasant. His death is a tragic loss to 
me personally as well as in every other 
way. 

To summarize his qualities and his 
place in our hearts, I think I cannot do 
better than to quote from the eulogy 
delivered at his funeral service by the 
Reverend Ward R. Conklin. He said: 


He has given so many of us so much to 
live for. The shaft of his life will illumine 
many a dark corner in this world, for he was 
a man of high integrity, ability, industry as 
well as purity and nobility of living. 


I ask to have inserted as part of my 
remarks some editorials appearing in 
Nebraska papers after Senator Griswold’s 
death. 

There being no objection, the editor- 
jals were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


[From the Lincoln Evening Journal and 
Nebraska State Journal of April 12, 1954] 


DWIGHT GRISWOLD, STATESMAN 


The shock and tragedy of Senator Dwight 
Griswold’s sudden death is that having 
served his State and Nation, and the whole 
free world, with great distinction in many 
capacities, he was on the very threshhold of 
his greatest usefulness to the America he 
loved. 

Dwight Griswold reflected and possessed 
the best qualities of Nebraska political 
thinking. He applied these in a long career 
of public service, in publishing, in the af- 
fairs of his party, and in State and national 
government, which has had few parallels, 
And he combined the down-to-earth out- 
look of the plains from which he sprang and 
the small sandhills community of which he 
had been a part, with a national and world 
view in a way that came to represent the 
very best in American political life. 

Even-tempered, good-humored, inde- 
pendent of mind, and with a finely-balanced 
judgment, he took the long and the broad 
view of every problem in the manner of 
the true patriot and statesman. It was in- 
stinctive in him, a part of the force of his 
character, to put personal self-interest or 
partisan advantage secondary to the larger 
public good as he saw it, whenever there was 
a choice. 

There was never a time in Dwight Gris- 
wold’s working career when he was not serv- 
ing the public. As editor and publisher of 
the Gordon Journal, State commander of the 
American Legion, State legislator, Republican 
Party leader, three-term Governor of Ne- 
braska, occupational official in Germany, and 
regent of the University of Nebraska, his 
contributions to the public betterment were 
large and varied. . 

As first administrator of the United States 
program of aid to Greece, an assignment in 
which he conducted himself so as to win 
the respect and admiration not only of the 
Greeks but of the whole free world, he 
helped significantly in checking the Com- 
munist tide, and earned a mark in the his- 
tory books. 

In all that he did, he never lost the easy 
and unaffected humility that was his genius. 

No doctrinaire, in his party he was for 
years a significant influence on the side of 
the conservative modernism that finally 
prevailed in enlisting enough popular con- 
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fidence to check the advance of the welfare 
state while not abandoning a liberal con- 
cern for the welfare of people. 

As a United States Senator he brought to 
the Nation’s highest legislative body a range 
of experience, a point of view, and qualities 
of mind and character, of which it never 
has enough and which most especially it 
needs in the months and years ahead. 

Throughout the years Dwight and Erma 
Griswold made friends in every corner of 
Nebraska, and around the world, who now 
feel a sharp sense of personal loss and whose 
heartfelt condolences today go to her. 


[From the Omaha (Nebr.) Evening World- 
Herald of April 13, 1954] 


DWIGHT P. GRISWOLD 


In States where politicians must have color 
if they are to be successful, Senator Dwight 
Griswold would have been out of place. 

But in Nebraska, where color of itself has 
never been highly esteemed, Mr. Griswold 
fitted in. He was in the tradition of the 
solid, hard-working, earnest, and able men 
who have served the State well—men such 
as Moses P. Kinkaid, Gilbert M. Hitchcock, 
R. B. Howell, John Morehead, and many 
others. 

Mr. Griswold was only an ordinary speaker. 
He avoided demagogery as a plague. He had 
no particular gift for turning a phrase. He 
was a cautious official who made up his mind 
only after considering all sides of a question. 
In conversation he was quiet and friendly 
but never sparkling. 

Yet he was a tremendous vote-getter. 
Even when he lost, as when he was running 
for Governor in the years of Democratic 
landslides, he ran far ahead of his ticket. 

What was the source of Mr. Griswold’s 
strength? 

We think it was based on the fact that the 
people of Nebraska usually arrive at a very 
good estimate of the character of major po- 
litical figures. We surmise that in Dwight 
Griswold they recognized a man of integrity, 
a man with an honest desire to serve the 
people to the best of his ability and judg- 
ment. 

Mr. Griswold was never a blind partisan. 
Sometimes his views were unpopular with 
many of the people who supported him. 
Nevertheless most of them felt that Mr. 
Griswold did what he did because in his 
heart he felt it was right. 

Mr. Griswold’s death Sunday night was a 
severe loss to the people of Nebraska, whom 
he had served well, and to all Americans, 


[From the Scottsbluff Daily Star-Herald of 
April 13, 1954] 


DISTINGUISHED CAREER ENDS 


All of Nebraska is in mourning today over 
the very sudden and unexpected death of 
United States Senator Dwight Griswold. 

To western Nebraskans, and to Mr. Gris- 
wold’s friends and neighbors in the Scotts- 
bluff-Gering community, his death is of 
deep significance for it removed from our 
midst a man not only of national promi- 
nence but of intimate and cherished per- 
sonal relationship. 

Of more far-reaching importance is the 
loss to the Nation, because in Dwight Gris- 
wold the Senate possessed a man just be- 
ginning to develop, within that body, the 
broad potentialities for distinguished and 
selfless service which had already marked 
a public career started in our State legisla- 
ture 33 years ago. 

To assert that Nebraska has lost one of its 
most valued and patriotic public servants 
does not reveal the full stature of the man, 
for a review of his accomplishments and 
honors shows a confirming list of impos- 
ing proportions, 
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A veteran of the First World War, a for- 
mer commander of the American Legion, 
& former president of the Nebraska Press 
Association, a former State representative 
and State senator, a former three-time gov- 
ernor, an Official in the military government 
in Germany, chief of the American mission 
for aid to Greece, a former university re- 
gent—this list discloses the wide range of 
his abilities, but it does not indicate the 
equally vital activities of a a 
supporter of church and community, a Ma- 
son and a Rotarian. 

The latest chapter in his career opened in 
November 1952, when he was elected to fill 
the unexpired term of Kenneth S. Wherry 
as United States Senator. It now closes 
with his sudden passing. 

In the wake of his death there is im- 
posed upon Gov. Robert Crosby the respon- 
sibility of selecting a Nebraskan to take 
Mr. Griswold's place in the halls of Congress. 
It will be a most difficult choice, we are 
sure, 

Almost immediately there has sprung up 
in Republican circles speculation as to suc- 
cessor. If an appointment is made, the new 
Senator will serve through the remainder of 
1954, unless he becomes a successful aspir- 
ant, as Mr, Griswold would have been, for 
the full 6-year term starting next January. 

But, while the work of the Nation must 
go on as it always has, we Nebraskans, par- 
ticularly we people in western Nebraska 
where he was born and made his home for 
more than 60 years, must also pause for the 
final tribute due to and earned by Dwight 
Griswold. It will be a sad responsibility. 


[From the Lincoln Journal of April 13, 1954] 


MORE on Less PERSONAL—A CHaT WITH THE 
EDITOR 
(By Raymond A. McConnell, Jr.) 

Looking back over the many years that I 
knew Dwight Griswold, in line of newspaper 
duty and as a personal friend, I find that 
the quality of character which made the 
most enduring impression on me, and prob- 
ably set him the most apart, was the utter 
honesty of the man. 

He was honest with his fellow men, and 
above all with himself. I am not so sure 
that there can be any finer tribute than this. 
Certainly it is an attribute without which 
a high order of public service is not pos- 
sible, and for which America always has 
reserved special honor when it has been able 
to discern it. 


AN HONEST STATESMAN 


Under many widely varying circumstances 
I saw his willingness to subject himself to 
a candid self-appraisal which fortified him 
against both the temptations that go with 
high honor and power, and the bitterness 
that often accompanies defeat. Dwight Gris- 
wold experienced both honor and rejection, 
victory and defeat. He sat with the mighty 
when men fawned on him, and he had his 
lonely hours. But he took both with an 
equanimity which inured him against VIP- 
itis, on the one hand, and against frustra- 
tion and surrender of his objectives, on the 
other. This was because he was honest 
enough to admit to himself that the power 
and much of the glory of political life are 
inherent in the office, not the man; and to 
face the reality also that defeat is as in- 
herent as victory in the political battle. He 
won the governorship after three defeats, 
and the senatorship after one. His defeat 


for the Senate gave him the chance to do 
his greatest piece of work, in Greece. 

I recall being with him in a Chicago hotel 
room at the 1944 Republican national con- 
vention, when he had placed Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey's name in nomination for the Presi- 
dency, and had himself 


been sounded out 
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as a possible running mate for Dewey. He 
was pleased with the thought of this honor 
from his party, but it didn’t turn his head; 
and when he didn't get the nod he showed 
no sign of disappointment. 

This same refusal to be unduly impressed 
with himself served him and America well 
in Greece, citadel of democracy, where he 
shunned the trappings and pomp that could 
have smothered a dispenser of United States 
largess and protection, and dealt with the 
Greeks as one democrat to another. He was 
honest enough to know that it was the 
wealth and might of the United States of 
America, not of the citizen from Gordon, 
Nebr., before which men bowed and scraped; 
and he tailored his conduct accordingly. 

After he was elected to the United States 
Senate, this same characteristic candor 
prompted him to write in the New York 
Times magazine that a desire to be “in on 
things” is a dominant reason why men run 
for high public office. He did not claim any 
special mandate from on high to save the 
people, but merely suggested that “it is the 
unknown in the future that makes life at- 
tractive and all of us are intrigued by the 
possibility that we may have the opportunity 
to gain a little more insight and have a little 
more influence than somebody else.” 

This was Dwight Griswold when the tide 
of affairs was with him. He was no dif- 
ferent under opposite circumstances. On 
the day that he stepped out as governor after 
6 years in that office, he called me up for 
lunch. As far as anyone then could tell, 
he was not only a has-been but an also-ran. 
Griswold had suffered a smashing defeat at 
the hands of HucH Butter in the contest for 
the senatorial nomination, and all eyes at 
the statehouse were on the new governor. 
The outgoing governor walked alone to the 
Lincoln Hotel and there, uncrushed, undis- 
mayed by the fact—which he faced—that as 
of then his political fortunes were at their 
lowest ebb, discussed calmly over lunch, 
ways in which he might continue to be of 
use. 
This honesty with himself was natural 
with Dwight Griswold and it proved the best 
policy: It fortified him in adversity, hum- 
bled him in success, and made him fit to 
serve others honestly and well. 


[From the Gering Courier of April 16, 1954] 
Dwicut P. GRISWOLD 

Scotts Bluff County received a severe shock 
Monday morning and Nebraska, as well as the 
Nation, suffered a genuine loss when the 
word was received of the sudden and unex- 
pected death of Dwight P. Griswold, re- 
spected and beloved United States Senator 
from Nebraska, 

Western Nebraska citizens were stunned. 
They had lost a friend and fellow citizen, 
a courageous and astute leader who was 
rapidly becoming a real power in the na- 
tional picture, although having served less 
than 2 years in the Senate. 

When the Supreme Architect of the Uni- 

verse opens His book to list the great and 
near great, and the good, we feel Dwight 
Griswold will be in the vanguard—an honest, 
able and above all, clean American, He 
was a good soldier, a fighter for the rights 
of his fellowmen and Nebraska, one who will 
live long in the memory of those who knew 
him. 
The Courier has always supported Senator 
Griswold and observed with pardonable 
pride, his career as a State senator, three- 
time Governor of Nebraska, international 
statesman, and Gering businessman. His 
life was versatile. 

One important fact features his life. In 
Politics, where smears and character abuses 
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are the rule, we have never heard a breath 
of criticism, not one derogatory comment or 
voiced suspicion. 

In grief we add that we consider ourselves 
fortunate in having been his friend, and are 
proud of the acquaintance: The hundreds 
who attended his services Wednesday, some 
coming well over a thousand miles, attest 
to the uniform respect and affection he was 
accorded from citizens in all walks of life. 

To Mrs. Griswold, a grand warrior herself, 
who has, during the past 3 years, been faced 
with more than her share of this world’s 
grief, we say Dwight's friends, and your 
friends, share your heartache and realize ter- 
ribly your great loss. We are honored by the 
knowledge that you will stay here with us, in 
the valley Senator Griswold loved so well. 


PARITY FOR FARMERS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, each week 
I read through the weekly newspapers of 
my State, as I know my colleagues look 
through the press of their States to note 
grassroots reactions. 

All over Wisconsin I have noted re- 
flected in the weekly newspapers a rising 
concern over the dairy crisis. In our 
cities, as well, the daily newspapers re- 
fiect this mounting concern. 

I have in my hand the Spring Valley 
Wisconsin Sun, where a full-page ad was 
placed in the April 15 issue. It expresses 
the views of the citizens of that area— 
businessmen, not farmers—urging that 
parity not only be maintained at 90 per- 
cent but that it be strengthened. 

I feel that the impairment of dairy- 
ing—American farming’s greatest single 
source of cash income—will inevitably 
cause a chain reaction of harm through- 
out our country. 

As indicative of many other expres- 
sions in innumerable other papers in 
Wisconsin, I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the advertisement be printed 
at this point in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


PARITY FOR THE FARMERS 


Being as the State of Wisconsin is a ma- 
jority agricultural State, the undersigned 
businessmen of this city feel that it is most 
imperative that we work side by side with 
those attempting to maintain a farm pro- 
gram which will enrich and develop the agri- 
cultural activities wherever they are a major 
industry or source of livelihood. 

In view of the above conclusion we, the 
following businessmen of this city, resolve 
that we go on record opposing any effort on 
the part of any Congressman, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, or any agency for at- 
tempting to disrupt the stabilization pro- 
gram effecting all farm commodities. 

We further resolve that Congress not only 
maintain 90 percent of parity but shall try to 
establish 100 percent of parity for all farm 
commodities. We do not favor any tendency 
toward flexibility of price supports, but urge 
Congress to maintain a production control 
program, which is necessary in order to have 
stabilized price support. 

We further resolve to condemn any form 
of prosperity based on war and bloodshed, 
but favor genuinely sane and sound eco- 
nomic program, particularly for the pro- 
ducer, which shall be based on industry, 
security, and individual initiative. 

We further urge all business groups in 
other cities of this State as well as those of 
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other agricultural States to go on record 
favoring similar resolutions. 

Rex Stockman, William M. Asmus, Wayne 
Reid, C. W. Arneson, Helmer Peterson, 
Harry Duffy, Lorraine Langer, Floyd 
Klanderman, William Rudesill, J. Ed- 
ward Wolf, A. R. Bertelsen, Joseph E. 
Langer, Clifford Larson, Howard Lar- 
son, Marcus Fuhrman, Ralph Gavic, 
C. J. Gueldner, Consolidated Lumber 
Co., Art Duberke, Minnard Olsen, H. 
M. Waller, J. H. Graslie, Arneson In- 
surance, Lyle Olstad, Neil Lillie, Spring 
Valley Produce Co., Spring Valley 
Telephone Co., Donald Keehr, Marvin 
Seeman, Hammond Construction Co., 
Alois Ducklow, Valley Frozen Food 
Lockers, Pence Auto Co., Community 
Dairies, Inc., Floyd E. Helgeson, Fred 
Thome, Ray Gunvalson, Hans B. 
Christenson, Walter M. Klein, Harry 
L. Howard, A. M. Zimmer, Phil Olson, 
Frank Carpenter, Otto Olson, Conrad 
Stein, George Price, Madson Lumber 
& Flooring Co., Arlie Bloss Distribut- 
ing Co., Leon Linden, Cecil Charbo- 
neau, H. R. Rutherford, Harshman 
Auto Repair, E. H. Harrison, R. Syver- 
son, Burt Safe, Harvey Ellefson, Samb 
& Walsingham, Don Traynor. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
RELATIVE TO THE TAKING OF 
PRIVATE PROPERTY 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, for 
some time there has been pending be- 
fore a subcommittee of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee a proposal for an 
amendment to the Constitution, in the 
form of Senate Joint Resolution 3. This 
joint resolution was approved. by the 
Senate by unanimous consent on a con- 
sent calendar day. According to reliable 
reports, only seven Members of the Sen- 
ate were on the floor at the time when 
this vital action was taken. Thus, the 
Senate approved an amendment to our 
basic charter of laws, to our Constitu- 
tion, by the assent of seven Senators, 
who may or may not have been aware 
of the import of the action that was 
being taken. On this matter, there were 
no hearings worthy of the name, and 
there was no real debate. 

I was personally shocked when I found 
that the Senate had, in this manner, 
approved an amendment to the Consti- 
tution. Shortly thereafter, I introduced 
a resolution, Senate Resolution 144, re- 
quiring a quorum call and a yea-and-nay 
vote on future constitutional amend- 
ment proposals. 

I very much hope this change in our 
rules will be approved. But that will 
not, of course, remedy what has already 
happened—the approval, without ex- 
tended debate or consideration, of a con- 
stitutional amendment strongly affect- 
ing the executive power of the President. 

A subcommittee of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee has, in fact, been hold- 
ing hearings on this subject. These 
hearings have been neither extensive nor 
exhaustive. I filed a statement with 
that subcommittee, and at this time I ask 
unanimous consent that my statement 
may be printed at this point in my re- 
marks. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


ETATEMENT BY SENATOR LEHMAN FILED WITH 
THE HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE ON SENATE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 3, PROPOSING A CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL AMENDMENT RELATIVE TO THE 
TAKING OF PRIVATE PROPERTY 


The substantive issues involved in the 
proposed constitutional amendment, Senate 
Joint Resolution 3, now before your subcom- 
mittee are vast and unexplored. Certainly 
the adoption of this constitutional amend- 
ment would forbid the Executive—the Presi- 
dent of the United States or any of his agents, 
subordinate administrators or Cabinet Sec- 
retaries—it would forbid the Secretary of 
Defense and Commanders of our armies, 
navies, and air forces—from taking posses- 
sion of private property in the United States 
without specific statutory authority. 

The wording of Senate Joint Resolution 3 
sounds innocent enough, but I believe it is a 
highly unwise and dangerous amendment, 
whose ultimate effect in times of national 
emergency are completely unknown. The 
effect of such an amendment could be cata- 
clysmic, should there ever be an insurrec- 
tion in the United States or an attack upon 
our cities using atomic or hydrogen bombs. 

The proponents of this resolution have 
spoken only of tying down the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the steel-seizure case. 
But I believe such an amendment to the 
Constitution would go far beyond the ruling 
of the Court in that case. The Supreme 
Court ruled on the steel case; the purport of 
that ruling is now part of our law. There 
is no reason to amend the Constitution sim- 
ply to confirm that decision. The Supreme 
Court has spoken. It is the other matters 
beyond the rulings in the steel case which 
concern me—this is clear from the text of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee report 
which stated: 

“The proposed amendment is not limited 
in terms to seizure of any particular type or 
kind of property, whether segregated by 
ownership or by type or by value or any 
other way; nor to seizure under any par- 
ticular facts or conditions, actual or hypo- 
thetical. The language of the proposed 
amendment would affect equally all takings 
of private property, and would have the 
effect of prohibiting any taking of private 
property except under authority granted by 
the Congress and in the manner provided for 
the Congress.” 

We have just had an historic debate in 
the Senate over the so-called Bricker amend- 
ment. After exhaustive hearings and many, 
many days of debate, in which almost every 
Member of the Senate spoke, it was impos- 
sible for the Senate to agree upon the pre- 
cise wording of the proposed constitutional 
amendment. During the Bricker amend- 
ment debate it became more and more evi- 
dent that every word contained in the many 
proposed substitutes carried with it mean- 
ings and unexplored possibilities which had 
not come to the attention of the supporters 
of that particular version. After this thor- 
ough consideration, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1 and all the various substitutes were 
rejected. 

I simply point to the extensive debates 
and hearings on Senate Joint Resolution 1 
as a contrast to the scanty consideration 
given to Senate Joint Resolution 3 by the 
Senate. I feel that Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 3 is almost as dangerous in its poten- 
tialities as was the Bricker amendment. But 
the Senate held only 1 day's hearings on 
Senate Joint Resolution 3, and this pro- 
posed constitutional amendment passed the 
Senate on a call of the Consent Calendar, 
with only a handful of Senators on the floor 
of the Senate. I believe it would be fair to 
say that the overwhelming majority of the 
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Members of the Senate did not even know 
that this measure had passed until I spoke 
on this matter on the floor of the Senate 
on July 18, 1953. 

Not only did the Senate not have an op- 
portunity to debate the crucial and vital 
issues presented in Senate Joint Resolution 3, 
but we did not have any expression of views 
on this proposal from the Attorney General 
of the United States or from the Secretary 
of Defense. 

I am enclosing with this statement a 
brief chart, showing the history of this pro- 
posed constitutional amendment in the Sen- 
ate. I would like to point out for the rec- 
ord, that I have proposed a change in the 
rules of the Senate (S. Res. 144), which 
would require, in the future, that a rollcall 
vote must be taken on every constitutional 
amendment before the Senate. It is my 
hope that this resolution will be adopted, 
and that we will not again be faced with 
the possibility of having a constitutional 
amendment pass under the routine unani- 
mous consent procedure in the Senate. 

I believe that it would be most unwise 
for the House to take any action on this 
measure until the Senate, in another Con- 
gress, has had an opportunity to fully de- 
bate the wording and meaning of this con- 
stitutional amendment. 

If the Congress so desires, we can enact 
legislation setting forth the conditions and 
circumstances under which the President or 
his representatives in the executive branch 
can properly seize private property. This is 
the function of the Congress—to establish 
through legislation the limits under which 
the President can properly act in times of 
emergency. For the Congress to propose a 
constitutional amendment which completely 
restricts the Executive in all future actions 
seems to me to be a fundamentally wrong 
approach. 

I believe it is far more desirable for the 
Congress to study the problem of seizing 
private property in times of national emer- 
gency and then to enact appropriate legis- 
lation, but to leave the door open for pos- 
sible action under the Constitution as it 
now stands—interpreted by the Supreme 
Court—in the event some unforeseen emer- 
gency arises in time of national crisis when 
the President must act to protect all of 
our lives. I do not believe the Congress can 
look into a crystal ball and see far enough 
into the future to contemplate all possible 
emergency situations—although this is what 
would be required if Senate Joint Resolution 
3 were ever to be written into the Consti- 
tution. 

I hope that your committee, and the House 
of Representatives will see fit to defeat this 
proposal, and then proceed to study the 
alternative possibility of accomplishing the 
desired effect through legislation. Adoption 
of this amendment will only bring confu- 
sion and trouble. A case has not been made 
for such action. 


History of the joint resolution amending the 
Constitution relative to the taking of pri- 
vate property 


Date 
May 26, 1982. 188. 8 0 5 
ong., 2d sess. 
May 28, 1952_| P. 6086.....| Reported without hear- 
ings; S. Rept. 1606, Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee. 
June 2, 1952_.| P. 6323. ] Objected on 
by Senator MCFARLAND. 
June 21, 1952. P. 7778. Ob; on calendar 
HUMPHREY. 
Do......-| P. 7819. Senator Mo- 
CARRAN’s motion to 
up S. J. Res. 188. 


April 23 
History of the joint resolution amending the 


Constitution relative to the taking of pri- 
vate property—Continued 


CONGRES- 
SIONAL 
RECORD 
citation 


Date Action 


July 3, 1052. P. 9053. Objected on calendar by 
Senator McCarran, who 
stated it was inappro- 
priate to consider consti- 
tutional amendment on 


Apr. 16, 1953.. 
mittee of Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee; only 
witness, Senator McCar- 
RAN. 

Reported from Senate Ju- 
diciary; S 380. 


June 8, 1953.. 


P. 6165. 
June 18, 1988. P. 6769 


by Senators MCCARRAN, 
SMATHERS, and FERGU- 


SON. 
June 19, 1958. Referred to House Judi- 
ciary Committee. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
former Solicitor General of the United 
States, the Honorable Philip B. Perlman, 
appeared before that subcommittee and 
testified. I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Perlman’s prepared remarks before 
that subcommittee, a copy of which I 
have, be likewise printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY PHILIP B. PERLMAN ON SENATE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 3 BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE 
No. 4 OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES WEDNES- 
DAY, APRIL 14, 1954 


This committee is now called upon to 
consider a proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution, an amendment which comes to 
you with the approval of the Senate, but 
which has never been adequately considered 
by any committee of the Senate, or by the 
Senate itself. The history of Senate Joint 
Resolution 3 indicates that it was put 
through the Senate without an iota of the 
care and study that are required for informed 
action on so serious a matter as a change in 
the Constitution of the United States. 

The resolution would amend the Con- 
stitution so as to provide that “The executive 
power of the United States shall not be con- 
strued to extend at any time to any taking 
of private property other than in a manner 
prescribed by act of Congress.” It first ap- 

in the 82d Congress as Senate Joint 
Resolution 158, introduced on May 26, 1952, 
by Senator McCarran, then chairman of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary. Two 
days later it was reported out of the com- 
mittee without hearings, and took its place 
on the unanimous consent calendar. Con- 
sideration of it was objected to on June 2 
and again on June 21. Senator McCarran’s 
motion to take it up for consideration was 
laid on the table on Senator McFar.anp’s 
motion on June 23, 1952. On July 3, 1952, 
Senator McCarran objected to its considera- 
tion on the unanimous consent calendar, 
saying that the resolution should not be on 
the consent calendar. The resolution was 
not acted upon in the Senate in the 82d 
Congress. 

When the 83d Congress convened the reso- 
lution was again introduced, this time being 
numbered Senate Joint Resolution 3, Jan- 
uary 7, 1953. A hearing was held by the 


Subcommittee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments on April 16, 1953, the sole witness 
being Senator McCarran, who made a state- 
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ment and answered questions asked him by 
the counsel for the subcommittee. Also there 
was a written statement filed by the general 
counsel of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. But apparently Senate Joint 
Resolution 3, like its predecessor in the pre- 
vious Congress, was mot referred for report 
to any of the executive agencies, not even 
the Department of Justice which ordinarily 
is requested to express its views on such im- 
portant matters as constitutional amend- 
ments. Without, therefore, any oral state- 
ment except the one made by the sponsor 
of the resolution it was reported out of the 
Senate committee on June 8, 1953, and 10 
days later, on June 18, 1953, it went through 
the Senate on the unanimous consent cal- 
endar without a rollcall vote and with only a 
few Senators present on the floor. 

This was done, although Senator McCar- 
RAN, its sponsor, had declared in the previous 
Congress that the resolution should not be 
on the Consent Calendar. But that is the 
way in which it was adopted by the Senate 
and was sent to the House. There is a 
movement under way in Congress to amend 
the rules in the House and in the Senate so 
that such matters as constitutional amend- 
ments and treaties will never again be dis- 
posed of on a unanimous consent calendar 
but will require a rollcall vote. This com- 
mittee has the opportunity to see to it that 
such a procedure is applied to Senate Joint 
Resolution 3, or to its proposal to amend the 
Constitution. You may hold it where it is 
until some other such proposal is taken up 
in the House or Senate and considered on its 
merits. There should be no hurry to amend 
the Constitution in this respect. No real 
need for it has been shown or can be shown. 
The Nation has survived for 165 years with- 
out it. 

I urge you to reject this resolution. It 
can achieve nothing but trouble. It is de- 
scribed as a harmless tying down for all time 
of the decision made by the Supreme Court 
in the Steel case. If it were only that and 
nothing more there would be little room for 
valid objection, except, of course, the obvious 
objection to unnecessary amendments, and 
the objection to cluttering up the Constitu- 
tion—the frame of Government—with detail 
which properly belongs in acts of Congress 
and not in the Constitution. 

You are asked to write into the Constitu- 
tion of the United States for the first time 
in the history of this Nation a prohibition 
against the exercise of power by the Presi- 
dent. There are no prohibitions now and 
there never have been any. The question as 
to whether Congress, at this point in our 
history, should endeavor to write prohibi- 
tions in the Constitution against the exercise 
of authority by another branch of the Gov- 
ernment suggests many problems, none of 
which was considered by the Senate, and 
none of which, so far as I know, has yet been 
given that exhaustive study which would 
enable you to make that kind of judgment to 
which the country is entitled from a con- 
gressional committee. 

The exercise of Presidential authority ts 
usually subject to control by Congress, in 
one way or another, whenever Congress 
chooses either to ratify or reject. No consti- 
tutional amendment is necessary to prohibit 
the President, even in the presence of a great 
emergency, from taking private property. 
The Steel case was litigated only because it 
was believed that action was necessary, and 
that Congress had not prescribed the pro- 
cedures to be followed. The Supreme Court 
ruled that, under the circumstances, he had 
no power to take such action. That was and 
is an end to it. 

But Senate Joint Resolution 3 would go 
much further than the decision in the steel 
case. It would apply in time of war as well 
as peace. It would apply in the case of in- 
vasion or threatened imvasion by hostile 
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forces, and in the case of unforeseen emer- 
gency created by wholesale destruction of 
life and property by atom or hydrogen 
bombs. In the event that Congress fails to 
prescribe a method for taking private prop- 
erty in the presence of great emergencies or 
dangers, the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment might vitiate the principles followed 
over a long period of years in cases involy- 
ing the taking of private property. It has 
been held that military officers could seize 
vessels needed for military transport, and 
the United States was liable for just com- 
pensation. (United States v. Russell (13 
Wall. 623 (Civil War)).) See also Michell 
v. Harmony (13 How. 115). And it has been 
held that the United States was not liable 
for damages where private property was de- 
stroyed in the face of an advancing enemy. 
(United States v. Pacific Railroad (120 U. S. 
234).) And in a recent case the Supreme 
Court held that the United States was not 
liable for its Army's destruction of private 
property in Manila to prevent the property 
from falling into the hands of the enemy. 
(United States v. Caltex (Philippines) Inc., 
et. al. (344 U. S. 149, decided December 8, 
1953, rehearing denied January 12, 1953).) 
And there are cases holding that owners can 
recover for repeated flights by Army and Navy 
planes over their property; for the flood- 
ing of lands, and for repeated shooting over 
private property, all on the basis of an im- 
plied taking. (United States v. Causby (328 
U. S. 256); United States v. Lynah (188 U. S. 
445); Portsmouth Co. v. United States (260 
U. S. 327).) See also Cities Service Co. v. 
McCrath (342 U. S. 330). 

In none of the cases cited was there any 
statutory authority for the physical or im- 
plied taking. And neither was there any 
statutory authority for the seizure by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt during time of war of all the 
coal mines in the country (May 1, 1943), and 
the Supreme Court affirmed a judgment for 
damages. (Pewee Coal Co. v. United States 
(341 U. S. 114).) 

History has demonstrated that there is no 
way in which the Executive or Congress can 
prepare in advance for every eventuality. 
Congress could, at any time, and without a 
constitutional amendment, lay down general 
rules for the Executive to follow, and that 
would, it is believed, be sufficient. It would 
seem nothing less than folly to saddle the 
Nation with a constitutional amendment, 
such as is embodied in Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 3, without knowledge as to the effect 
of such a provision on existing rules of law, 
and on liabilities and rights long established, 
and without knowledge as to the danger to 
the Nation which could arise from inability 
to take needed action in time of crisis. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, finally 
I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
from the Justice Department, expressing 
its strong opposition to Senate Joint 
Resolution 3, likewise be printed at this 
point in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FEBRUARY 23, 1954. 
Hon. CHAUNCEY W. REED, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judici- 
ary, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. CHARMAN: This is in response to 
your request for the views of the Department 
of Justice relative to the resolution (S. J. 
Res. 3) “Proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States relative to 
the taking of private property,” which passed 
the Senate June 18, 1953. 

The article proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution reads as follows: 

“The Executive power of the United States 
shall not be construed to extend at any time 
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to any taking of private property other than 
in a manner prescribed by act of Congress.” 

The effect of this amendment would be to 
require the advance authority of Congress for 
the exercise at any time of Executive powers 
in connection with the taking of private 
property on behalf of the United States. As 
pointed out in more detail in the attached 
memorandum prepared in this Department, 
the proposed amendment would raise a 
number of questions of a complex character 
and would seriously affect the proper func- 
tioning of the Executive. 

In the first place, it is believed that the 
language “any taking” as used in the pro- 
posed amendment has no clear meaning and 
could be construed to embrace anything from 
a trespass to an assertion of full ownership. 
The proposed amendment also would raise 
serious questions as to its effect on the taking 
of property in furtherance of military op- 
erations or property taken through military 
necessity. See, for example, United States v. 
Russell (13 Wall. 623 (1871)) and United 
States v. Caltex (Philippine) Inc. (344 U. S. 
149 (1952) ). 

Furthermore, it is uncertain what effect 
the amendment would have in those in- 
stances in which it has been held that the 
United States has “taken” property as for 
example where lands have been flooded 
(United States v. Lynah (188 U. S. 445 
(1903))) where private property has been 
rendered useless through the use to which 
the United States has put its property, 
United States v. Causby, 328 U. S. 256 (1946) 
and Portsmouth Co. v. United States, 260 U. S. 
327 (1922). In the cases mentioned recov- 
ery of just compensation is provided under 
the fifth amendment. Under the proposed 
amendment there would be a serious ques- 
tion as to the basis for recovery against the 
United States. 

If the purpose of the amendment is to 
prevent the attempted abuse of Executive 
power in connection with the taking of pri- 
vate property it would appear unnecessary 
in view of the safeguards provided by the 
Constitution, the courts (Youngstown Co. v. 
Sawyer (343 U. S. 579 (1952))), and the 
power of Congress to legislate. 

Accordingly the Department of Justice 
urges that the resolution be not adopted. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its labors today it stand 
in recess until 12 o’clock noon on Mon- 
day next. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOMESTIC 
WOOL INDUSTRY 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2911) to provide for 
the development of a sound and profit- 
able domestic wool industry under our 
national policy of expanding world trade, 
to encourage increased domestic produc- 
tion of wool for our national security, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like to discuss the pending 
amendment. As I understand the par- 


“liamentary situation, the Ellender 
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amendment is the pending question be- 
fore the Senate. That is the amend- 
ment which proposes to continue the 90 
percent price supports on basic com- 
modities for another 2 years. I shall, 
therefore, address myself to the general 
question of agricultural policy, because 
we have a series of amendments before 
us, all of which relate to the overall ag- 
ricultural policy of our Government. 

It seems to me that we are at last 
facing a showdown on the great farm- 
policy debate which has been underway 
throughout the country for the past 
several years. We are faced with serious 
decisions, upon which the future course 
of our economy may hinge. These are 
not political decisions. They are bread- 
and-butter decisions which affect the 
livelihood of America’s farm families 
and the purchasing power of farm fam- 
ilies, and thus help maintain outlets for 
the products of industry. 

A few weeks ago I read a very inter- 
esting article in the American Banker. 
The article is datelined January 29, 1954. 
The dispatch is from Trenton, N. J. I 
read from the article: 

Author and farmer Louis Bromfield told 
several hundred New Jersey bankers and 
farmers today that he doubted “that some 
form of security or agricultural price sup- 
ports will ever be withdrawn from here on 
out forever.” 

At a luncheon sponsored by the New Jersey 
Bankers Association at which bankers in- 
vited farm customers attending the State’s 
annual agricultural convention, Mr. Brom- 
field added: 

“There must be some degree of stability 
to the whole field of agricultural prices and 
the farmer must be protected against erratic 
and calamitous falls in prices which he is 
called upon to absorb almost entirely while 
wages, profits, and costs elsewhere than on 
the farm remain static or actually rise. 

“There must be some recognition of the 
fact—nonexistent in any other field of pro- 
ductive activity—that everything the farmer 
sells, he sells wholesale, and that everything 
he buys, he buys retail.” 


I digress to point out that if one is in 
a situation in which everything he sells, 
he sells wholesale, and everything he 
buys, he buys retail, he is indeed in a 
very difficult economic situation. 

Mr. Bromfield further stated: 

That he [the farmer] cannot, as can the 
industrialists, in many cases through tacit 
agreement or mere good business principles, 
come to an arrangement whereby certain 
commodities are tied more or less to a given 
and fixed price. 


The article continues: 


“Farmers have given the United States the 
highest level diet in the world at the cheap- 
esb price,” he said. 


I digress to say that the most impor- 
tant statement one can make about the 
agricultural policy of our country is that 
we have the highest level of diet in the 
world at the cheapest price. I think this 
is a ringing answer to Mr. Ezra Taft 
Benson, who continually tries to tell the 
American consumer that the farm price- 
support program is pricing agricultural 
products out of the market, that the 
farm price-support program is a burden 
on the consumer. Mr. Benson is wrong, 
and he knows it. He is engaged, not in 
effective administration, but in outright 
propaganda, and he knows it. 
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Mr. Bromfield continued: 

We cannot have such a diet without sus- 
tained rewards for the farmer and the food 
producer. 


The article continues: 

He disclaimed that the farmer was getting 
wealthy on his products. “He is getting 
very little more for his produce on an average 
than he was receiving in 1940, while the 
cost of everything he buys has increased by 
as much as 200 percent or more.” 

He said the “internal balance” between 
high-level agricultural prosperity and high- 
level industrial prosperity has been greatly 
underestimated.” 


Listen to what Mr. Bromfield had to 
say in his speech to the bankers: 

“Agricultural investment in land, build- 
ings, machinery, and livestock,” he said, “is 
greater than industry’s.” And “as high as 
50 percent and more” of the people derive 
their income from an agricultural base. 

“It means simply that when the farmer 
cannot buy, men are out of work in our 
great industrial cities overnight. I think it 
is fair to say that every depression in this 
country since the Civil War has begun when 
the farmer has not the money to go to 
town and buy.” 


I ask that the article which I have read 
be given very serious consideration. 
Here is a gentleman who at times has 
been quoted by what I may call the oppo- 
sition; yet when Mr. Bromfield spoke 
to the New Jersey bankers, who were 
hosts to the New Jersey farm leaders, 
he made some very clear and telling 
points. 

The first point was that we have the 
highest and finest diet level in the world 
at the cheapest price. I wish my voice 
could be heard in the Department of 
Agriculture. I should like to remind Mr. 
Ezra Taft Benson that we have a great 
abundance, that we have the highest 
dietary level in the world at the cheapest 
price. 

Secondly, Mr. Bromfield pointed out 
that agricultural investment in land, 
buildings, machinery, and livestock is 
greater than industry’s, and that 50 per- 
cent of the population of America de- 
pends upon agricultural prosperity or 
production, either directly or indirectly. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I want it 
made quite clear that I am not talking 
only about farm problems, as such, or 
about the farmers’ problems as such. I 
am talking about the problems of the 
people of the United States and the 
problems of industry of the United States 
and the problems of the bankers of the 
United States, as well as the problem of 
every school district and every city in 
the United States. I say that because 
when we consider an activity which is 
so basic as is agriculture we have in mind 
everyone’s business and everyone’s prob- 
lems. 

I have noticed that the Department 
of Agriculture in recent months has tried 
to segregate for particular abuse the 
farm economy, as if it were totally un- 
related to the other elements of the 
American economy. I say that the 
Secretary of Agriculture has spent most 
of his time trying to wreck and destroy 
the farm price-support program, instead 
of trying to bolster it and to give it 
meaning and effective administration. 


April 23 


As I have said many times, and as I 
repeat now, the present Secretary of 
Agriculture is the Nation’s most expen- 
sive speechmaker. Every time he makes 
a speech it has a harmful effect on the 
agricultural markets and on the pro- 
ducers of this country. 

(At this point Mr. Humpnrey yielded 
to Mr. Morse, who addressed the Sen- 
ate briefly on House bill 6251 and House 
bill 998. On request of Mr. Mons, 
and by unanimous consent, his remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of Mr. Humpurey’s 
speech.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
support, and most vigorously support, 
the amendment offered by the distin- 
guished former chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], 
to extend for another 2 years the exist- 
ing price supports on basic commodities 
at 90 percent of parity. I am happy to 
note as one of the sponsors of the amend- 
ment the present Presiding Officer, the 
junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
YounG]. The other sponsors are the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
MAYBANK], the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lonc], and the junior Senator from 
Minnesota, the present speaker. 

Mr. President, I am proud to be a co- 
sponsor of this amendment. I think it 
is time to stand up and be counted. 
Time after time the Congress has de- 
clared it to be in consonance with public 
policy to seek to establish conditions 
whereby agriculture may be put on an 
equality with other segments of our 
economy. It is now time to prove that 
declaration of policy is more than lip 
service to America’s farmers, 

Unless this amendment is adopted, it 
is now apparent that this administration 
is going to pull the rug out from under 
our farmers and endanger the stability 
of our entire economy. The hope for a 
stable agriculture rests in this Congress, 

My position on this issue has certainly 
been made clear to this body time after 
time. It is not new. I am no Johnny- 
Come-Lately with my concern for an 
effective price-support program. I have 
fought for equality of agriculture ever 
since I have been in the Senate. I have 
fought for fair treatment for agriculture 
before coming to this body, both as a pri- 
vate citizen and as mayor of a city serv- 
ing as a marketing center for a great 
agricultural area in the heartland of 
America. 

I can add that I had a father before 
me who fought for 90 percent of parity 
long before I ever dreamed of the remote 
possibility of even visiting, much less 
serving, in the Congress of the United 
States. I am proud of that heritage. 
It did not take any change in politics or 
in administration to convince me that 90 
percent of parity was a minimum pro- 
tection for American agriculture. I say 


again, Mr. President, that this is a mat- 
ter of deep conviction, a matter of per- 
sonal heritage and tradition, and I think 
it is a matter of sound economics. 
Therefore, I repeat, Mr. President, 
that I have not fought for it as a matter 
of political expediency. I have done so 
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as a matter of principle and conviction 
that the well-being of the entire econ- 
omy of our Nation is at stake. I ap- 
proach this issue with that same attitude 
and the same conviction today. I fully 
realize that there are honest differences 
of opinion as to the most effective ways 
to achieve equality for agriculture 
among Members of this body sharing 
my concern for our farm economy, yet I 
also realize, as I know other Senators 
realize, that there are forces at work 
today to tear down and to destroy all the 
progress we have made during the past 
two decades toward achieving for agri- 
culture the equality to which it is en- 
titled. 

There are honest differences of opin- 
jon in this Chamber, but I think our 
objective is the same. Our objective, 
I trust, is full parity, full equality—not 
half, but full. My argument is not with 
those who have honest differences of 
opinion over how to achieve that objec- 
tive. It is with those who would use 
political means to divide the forces, even 
in the Congress, that are working for 
full parity and full equality. 

I appeal to the Members of this body, 
therefore, to put aside any past differ- 
ences and any political reasoning and to 
keep foremost in their minds and hearts 
the welfare of America’s farm people. 
I appeal for the continuation of effec- 
tive price supports, extended for at least 
2 years. 

Mr. President, the history of the 
struggle for price supports and for par- 
ity is a long one. How well I remember, 
as a young man, the battle for the 
McNary-Haugen bill. I can recall that 
as a student in high school it was one 
of our favorite topics for debate. I was 
an exponent of the McNary-Haugen 
bill. I recall reading the Recorp of the 
congressional debates on the subject and 
the statements of great farm leaders of 
the past as well as of the present. Dur- 
ing this discussion I desire to bring to 
the attention of the Senate, at least for 
the purposes of the Recorp, the state- 
ments of some of the great farm leaders, 
such as Mr. O’Neal, former president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
and of other great leaders. They were 
patriots, and they gave a great deal to 
their country. 

In the course of my remarks I hope 
to make clear why I believe we not only 
should but must extend this protection 
in order to end the present uncertainty 
and depressed condition in America’s 
agricultural markets, and give farmers 
some feeling of security in making their 
plans for the next 2 years. 

If I were to state any one factor to 
which I think we can attribute much of 
the difficulty in American agriculture, it 
would be this feeling of uncertainty. 
Only a few hours ago I met with one of 
the Nation’s most eminent economists 
and bankers. He spent an hour in my 
office. This gentleman pointed out to 
me that the personal savings of the 
American people are increasing at an 
unprecedented rate, while steel produc- 
tion is down to 68 percent of capacity, 
while retail sales are falling off, while 
unemployment-compensation funds are 
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being used up, and while farm income 
continues to drop. 

Only recently the Minneapolis Star 
contained some very interesting but con- 
trasting headlines on its business, 
finance, and markets page. 

One headline was as follows: Whole 
sale Food Index Highest in 6 Years.” 

Just below it was another headline 
saying: Farm Income Dips During 
February.” 

And it dipped still further during 
March. 

Mr. President, farmers do feel a sense 
of insecurity. They felt a sense of inse- 
curity after the Secretary of Agriculture, 
in the month of February 1953, in a 
speech at St. Paul, Minn., referred to 
price supports as being some sort of 
disaster insurance and gave the farmers 
a lecture on the necessity of working 
harder. I want to remind the respon- 
sible officials of the Government that 
they do not need to give any Minnesota 
farmers lectures about working harder. 
The only way they could work harder 
would be to have 36 hours in a day. If 
anyone wants to find out what it is to 
work hard, let them follow the farmers 


around fora while. Regardless of where 
they may live, they are hard-working 
people. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. While the Senator 
is speaking of Minnesota, I should like 
to say that I was in Montana during the 
past week and met with large groups of 
farmers in that State who assured me 
that they have not forgotten what the 
President said in Kasson, Minn., while 
he was campaigning for the office which 
he now holds. They have not forgotten 
what he said in Brookings, S. Dak., and 
they have not forgotten what he said in 
Fargo, N. Dak. They are very much in- 
terested in the parity program which we 
have before us and are watching what 
the Congress does and what the man in 
the White House will do when the bill is 
sent to him. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I can assure the 
Senator from Montana that the same 
attitude and spirit prevail throughout 
the entire farm area of the Nation. 

All T have said is that it is necessary 
to have on the books legislation which 
will give farmers some feeling of secu- 
rity in making their plans for the next 
2 years. Business groups come to Wash- 
ington and say they have to have legis- 
lation on the books pertaining to taxes, 
tax writeoffs and depreciation, so that 
they may make their plans. They want 
to know what they can expect. That 
is normal. It is not possible to have 
a dynamic, growing economy in Amer- 
ica if the people cannot plan for the 
future. 

No farmer expects to be able to plan 
against the exigencies of the weather. 
He knows there are many natural ele- 
ments which can upset his best plans. 
But he has a right to expect from the 
Congress of the United States and from 
his Government that he shall not be 
made a victim of a fear psychology; that 
he shall not be threatened one week and 
patted on the back the next week. 
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I say that there has been a continuous 
flow of propaganda from the Department 
of Agriculture, backed by some very high 
financial sources in this country, to bring 
uncertainty into the market place. Oh, 
Mr. President, one of the most disgrace- 
ful episodes in recent economic history 
was what happened to the wheat market 
just before the vote on acreage allot- 
ments last summer. I saw, in news- 
paper after newspaper throughout the 
country, public-opinion polls which had 
been taken, indicating that the farmers 
were going to reject acreage allotments 
and acreage controls. Apparently the 
people who were conducting the polls 
had convinced themselves that the farm- 
ers did not want any kind of controls, 
so they saw to it that the polls worked 
out that way. Yet the fact is that the 
farmers voted more than 70 to 1 to con- 
trol their acreage, in order to have 90 
percent of parity. 

There is always someone going about 
and telling the people of America that 
the farmers do not want any controls; 
that they do not want the Government 
involved in the farm business at all. He 
is usually a fellow who does not know 
the difference between a corncob and a 
ukulele. He would not know what the 
farmer was thinking about, because he 
has never visited with one, unless he be 
a sidewalk farmer. Such a person has 
never walked around a cow barn. But 
it is persons of that kind who have been 
telling the American people, particularly 
the people in the cities, falsehoods about 
agriculture. 

Is it not true, I might ask the Presiding 
Officer of the Senate, that there was a 
drop in the wheat price? It went down 
as much as 10 or 15 cents a day on 
futures, and the wheat market was in 
a tailspin. Why? Because some fancy 
Dans, some sharpies, some speculators, 
backed up by a lot of loose talk which 
came from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, were throwing the market into a 
tailspin in advance of the wheat vote. 
These are the things which the junior 
Senator from Minnesota protests. 

I say the Department of Agriculture 
and its Secretary have never explained 
to the American people how the drop in 
price ever happened on the wheat mar- 
ket at that time. Many persons were 
taken to the cleaners during the month 
before the acreage allotments were voted. 
Many persons were able to make for 
themselves a nice little pile of gold from 
other people’s difficulties. 

That is the trouble with the specu- 
lators. I never have liked speculators. 
They are the kind of people who make 
money from other people’s misery. I 
like producers. I like working people. 
I never have been very fond of coupon 
clippers. The only clipper I really like 
is the barber. He does something which 
is quite honorable and worth while. But 
too much advice about American agri- 
culture and its economic policies is com- 
ing from people who farm farmers, 
rather than from those who farm farms. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from 
Minnesota stated a while ago that the 
price of wheat dropped last year. Was 
that not due to the fact that propaganda 
had been spread around the country to 
the effect that the farmers would not 
vote for the wheat acreage control, and 
that there would be, more or less, a free 
market? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is it not also true 
that the farmers of the country have 
in mind that if the flexible price sup- 
port program goes into effect next year, 
the sole purpose of such a program will 
be to depress further the prices which 
farmers receive for their crops? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is my feel- 
ing. I think that if the farmers have 
that thought in mind, they are right. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is abso- 
lutely no question about it. As the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota has just stated, the 
pending amendment simply assures the 
farmers who produce the basic com- 
moditics that they will receive at least 
90 percent of parity for the next 2 years, 
that that assurance is made specific. 

My good friend, the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], has 
stated on 2 or 3 occasions that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture appeared before 
the committee a few days ago and 
pointed out that even under the flexible 
price-support program, farmers who 
produced cotton, and also wheat, would 
receive 90 percent of parity except, I 
believe, in the case of wheat, as to which 
farmers would receive a price a little 
below 90 percent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is 81 percent. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. But if the 
Secretary of Agriculture takes the po- 
sition that this new flexible price-sup- 
port program will give to the farmer 90 
percent of parity, why not write such a 
provision into the law? What is the ob- 
jection to it? Can the Senator from 
Minnesota tell me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I hope to be able 
to tell the Senator, as we proceed with 
the discussion. I should say, as an off- 
hand comment, that if 90 percent is the 
objective—and I gather that the admin- 
istration still says that 100 percent, or 
full parity, is the objective; but let us 
assume that 90 percent is the objective— 
why not say so and provide by law that 
it shall be so? 

Mr. President, I propose to examine 
the fiexible price-support program as I 
see it. I have before me today consid- 
erable material which is not the result 
simply of hit-and-miss efforts; it is the 
result of hard work and careful study. 
I shall try to make an honorable, intelli- 
gent contribution to the debate on agri- 
cultural policy. I feel mighty good 
about it, too, because I think I am carry- 
ing on in the second generation. As I 
mentioned a moment ago, I remember 
when my father served in the legislature. 
He was fighting the fight the way his 
sonisnow. He was just as right as Sun- 
day is Sunday. I am trying to be at 
least half as right. 

I do not intend to be a party to per- 
mitting the great group of American 
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people who are engaged in agriculture to 
become second-class economic citizens. 
I happen to know that we live very much 
in an economy of fixed costs and rela- 
tively fixed prices. I have lived long 
enough now, to find out that those who 
generally talk about a free market, who 
talk about it the loudest, and who talk 
about it in the most glowing terms, are 
the very ones who have already fixed the 
market or rigged the market. 

Mr. President, whenever we hear an 
important speaker, sponsored by some 
big trade or financial organization, talk- 
ing about a free market, rest assured he 
already has the market fixed to his ad- 
vantage. He is simply encouraging 
someone else to get into the so-called 
free market so that he himself can be 
freed from the market. That is what 
has been happening. 

I should hope that the benefit of an 
education would be enlightenment. 
What is free about the market when the 
Federal Reserve Board reduces the dis- 
count rate? What is free about the 
market when within a month the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board is going to decrease 
the reserve requirements for banks? I 
hope the Presiding Officer and my other 
colleagues will take note of what the jun- 
ior Senator from Minnesota has just 
said. I am not necessarily making what 
might be called a scriptural prophecy, 
but I shall make an economic prophecy: 
that within a month, the Federal Re- 
serve Board will loosen the reserves in 
order to release credit. The Federal Re- 
serve Board lowered the discount rate 
last week. This month they will also 
lower the interest rates. 

The Federal Reserve Board has pur- 
sued the wrong monetary policy. Any- 
one who controls the monetary policy of 
the United States, controls pretty much 
the heart of the whole economy. Mr. 
President, it is necessary to watch these 
controllers. 

I have sent to my office for a copy of 
Barron’s Financial Weekly for a week in 
July 1953. Barron's Financial Weekly 
is one of the oldest professional trade 
journals in the United States. It is a 
respected, respectable trade journal in 
the field of finance. It prints all the 
bond and stock market quotations. It 
gives the total picture of the American 
market, including the bond, the stock, 
and the current commodity markets. 

Barron’s Weekly, as is true of most 
publications, has an editorial page. In 
the instance of Barron's Financial 
Weekly, the editorial page is the first 
page. I recall reading, much to my 
amazement, the leading editorial in a 
July 1953 issue of Barron’s Financial 
Weekly. What does that lead editorial 
say? Its headline is, The Root of the 
Evil.” Then it proceeds to state what 
the root is and what the evil is. What 
do my colleagues think the root of the 
evil is? According to Barron’s Finan- 
cial Weekly, the root of all our trouble 
is price supports for farm commodities, 
That is what Barron’s Financial Week- 
ly says. Barron's Financial Weekly is 
not a comic book; it is not something 
one picks up at a beauty parlor or a 
barber shop while waiting for a beauty 
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treatment or a haircut. Barron’s Finan- 
cial Weekly is read by most stockbrokers, 
bankers, and monetary and fiscal ex- 
perts in the country. It is the economic 
bible for those who really manage 
America’s financial, trade, and economic 
systems. Barron’s Financial Weekly lit- 
erally gives the party line. It is like 
an economic Pravda for American fi- 
nance. It tells the persons concerned 
what to think and what to plan on. 

Back in July, Barron’s Financial 
Weekly told every Member of the Sen- 
ate what the root of the evil was—price 
supports. According to Barron’s, the 
root of the evil, the cause of the troubles 
we were getting into, was not tight 
credit, hard money, increased interest 
rates, fixed markets, mergers of indus- 
tries, and growing monopoly. If Bar- 
ron’s Financial Weekly wants something 
good to write about, I shall give them 10 
good topics this afternoon which will 
keep their writers busy for the next 10 
years. It is not price supports which 
are the root of the evil, but publications 
such as Barron’s Financial Weekly and 
the thinking behind them. What they 
want is cheap food. They still have the 
spirit of colonialism in their hearts— 
cheap food and cheap raw materials 
which can be processed into high-cost 
and expensive processed materials. 

This line is as old as the hills. This 
is an old game. Our farm people have 
awakened to the fact that just because 
one is a producer of food and fiber, one 
does not have to be poor; that there is 
no divine law or writ which states that 
people who produce food and fiber have 
to be like peasants and have to be im- 
poverished—not in America. People 
who work on the farms of this country 
have just as much right to enjoy life as 
anyone else. They may not have 2 or 
3 yachts, they may not have the privi- 
lege of having even 1 yacht, but I be- 
lieve every American is entitled to spend 
2 weeks with a canoe or a rowboat. 
One of our objectives should be to grant 
all people a little leisure time, and per- 
haps a little better life. 

Perhaps it would be helpful for us to 
take a brief look at the paramount ob- 
jectives of our farm program as we con- 
sider the Ellender amendment. I wish 
to call it the Ellender-Young amend- 
ment, because I sense there is great bi- 
partisanship in the proposed legislation, 
I wish to pay my respect to these dis- 
tinguished Senators who have led this 
fight. Of course, I do not in this leave 
out the others who have participated. 
I refer to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL], the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Maysank], and the junior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lonc]. I 
find myself in pretty good company 
here, and I am delighted to have been a 
cosponsor. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I should like to call 
attention to the fact that the distin- 
guished Senator who is now presiding 
(Mr. Younec] had such an amendment 
before the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. As I recall, he 
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and the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] had amend- 
ments pending which-proposed to extend 
the present farm program for 2 more 
years. This action on the part of the 
distinguished Senator from North Da- 
kota is nothing new for him. I wish to 
compliment him very highly. When I 
started out to prepare this amendment, 
he was the one I first consulted, in order 
to make the amendment bipartisan, as 
the Senator from Minnesota has sug- 
gested. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana for his contribu- 
tion. In my own State of Minnesota I 
had the privilege of appearing on a pub- 
lic platform with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. Youne]. 
I think we both pressed to one another 
our sincerity of purpose in favoring such 
aprogram. There is no need of our over- 
doing our compliments to each other at 
this time, because it is recognized that 
the Senator from North Dakota is a 
great friend of American agriculture; 
and when he is a great friend of Ameri- 
can agriculture, he is a friend of a great 
number of people in this country. 

Mr. President, agriculture is still basic 
to America’s economy. I wish to say, in 
sober and measured words, I do not like 
to have the Secretary of Agriculture talk 
about farmers representing less than 
one-fifth of the population. That is 
politics, not agricultural policy. That is 
a way of saying to a certain group of 
people, “You are not very important; you 
are only one-fifth of the population. 
You are a minority.” 

The atomic scientists do not repre- 
sent a majority of the population, either, 
but they are the only ones who know 
how to make atomic bombs. 

Doctors do not represent a majority 
of the population, either, but the coun- 
try would be in a bad fix without the 
medical profession. 

Surely, agriculture is basic to Amer- 
ica’s economy, and I do not like to have 
the Secretary of Agriculture giving me 
lessons in arithmetic with political over- 
tones and undertones. 

Without a sound, efficient, abundant, 
prosperous agriculture, America’s dy- 
namic economy cannct long maintain its 
expanding pace of higher living stand- 
ards and greater comforts of life for 
all. I call the attention of my colleagues 
to the fact that I said “expanding pace 
of higher living standards.” I am not 
content with 1954 being a second-best to 
1953. I found out in life that if one is 
second best, one has lost; it is best to be 
best. 

I gather that there is creeping into the 
Government a kind of philosophy whose 
premise seems to be “If we can just hold 
our own now’—a static philosophy, a 
philosophy not in keeping with the dy- 
namic economy of our times. When it is 
remembered that the population of the 
United States is increasing at the rate 
of 2,700,000 a year, when it is remem- 
bered that industrial productivity is in- 
creasing at the rate of 3 percent a year, 
the only obvious conclusion which can be 
drawn is that if America is to maintain 
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a decent standard of living, it has to go 
ahead, not stand still or go back. 

It is not reassuring to me to have Gov- 
ernment economists saying, “1954 may 
not be worse than 1953, or not more 
than 5 or 6 percent worse than 1953.” 
That is not reassuring... One not 
pay 1954 bills based on what one’s in- 
come was in 1953, or an income which 
is 5, 6, or 10 percent less than it was in 
1953. The only day that is really im- 
portant is today, and the other impor- 
tant day is tomorrow. All we can say 
about what happened yesterday is, “I 
am very sorry, but there is nothing much 
we can do about that,” except that we 
can write stories about it, write books, 
learn from experience. But today is the 
time we have got to come to grips with. 
We have learned this lesson of the need 
for an expanding economy the hard way, 
and we must never forget it. 

There is a public-interest. responsi- 
bility toward agriculture which cannot 
be ignored. Our Government early rec- 
ognized the public’s interest and the Na- 
tion’s welfare in a strong agriculture, in 
a family-farm type of agriculture, by 
opening up vast areas of public lands to 
homesteading in order to encourage ag- 
ricultural expansion and farm owner- 
ship. That fundamental, traditional 
philosophy of the family-type farm in 
America, of individual ownership of a 
farm, of the position of a farm family, 
is still basic to American life. 

There are many efficiency experts in 
the Government running around Wash- 
ington who would like to see what they 
call marginal farms done away with, and 
those operating such farms have been 
told, in so many words, “Go to the city.” 
The efficiency experts who contend that 
a 50,000-acre farm can be run at less 
cost than a small farm do not impress 
me. 

I think it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to have a heart and a soul. We 
can always buy adding machines and 
comptometers. The Government of the 
United States should have warm, human 
compassion running through its body 
politic, rather than the icewater of or- 
derly efficiency and businesslike admin- 
istration. I have read the Declaration 
of Independence a hundred times, and 
I have read the Constitution of the 
United States an equal number of times. 
I have read the Old Testament and the 
New Testament, not once, but many 
times. In all of them, I have never 
found one word about businesslike ef- 
ficiency or businesslike administration. 
It is to be hoped, of course, that the Gov- 
ernment will have businesslike efficiency, 
but that is a supplementary accomplish- 
ment of mankind. 

However, I have read a great deal 
about being kind to one’s neighbor, about 
doing unto others as we would have them 
do unto us, and about freedom, inde- 
pendence, human dignity, and brother- 
hood. But I have never read in those 
great documents anything about all the 
corporation efficiency we are told about 
these days. I am becoming fed up with 
such talk, Mr. President. I think we 
need to have a Government that has not 
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only a compassionate spirit, but also 
compassionate action, a Government 
that not only talks about fair play, but 
also practices it. In these days, all too 
often, I think, we hear talk that sounds 
like Santa Claus, only to find ourselves 
shaking hands with Scrooge. I do not 
believe in that; it is a kind of political 
duplicity that I do not “go for.” 

Mr. President, a moment ago I pointed 
out that our Government early recog- 
nized and encouraged the public’s in- 
terest and the Nation’s welfare in a 
strong agriculture, in a family-farm type 
of agriculture, by opening up vast tracts 
of public lands to homesteading, in order 
to encourage agricultural expansion and 
farm ownership. By making such op- 
portunities available, the Nation was re- 
paid many times the value of its invest- 
ment in agriculture’s future. 

I can speak of this matter with some 
personal pride, for my grandfather and 
grandmother, who migrated to the 
United States from Norway, homestead- 
ed in South Dakota, in Minnehaha 
County. My great grandfather on my 
father’s side of the family came from 
Connecticut, and homesteaded at Union 
Lakes, Minn., in 1849. They were farm 
people; and they left a mighty good her- 
itage, too. They paid their taxes, built 
up their homes, bought farm machinery, 
constructed new buildings, and raised 
good families. 

If the Senate will pardon a digression, 
Mr. President, let me say I very much 
doubt that the moral fiber of our pioneer- 
ing fathers was corrupted by accepting 
that homestead subsidy of free land. I 
remember my grandfather, August 
Sannes, who was as tough as a ramrod, 
and for 22 years was a Norwegian sea 
captain. He did not lose any moral fiber 
by getting a homestead grant. He had 
more moral fiber in 15 minutes than 
some of the self-appointed preaching 
economists that I hear in Washington 
will have in 15 years. A little home- 
stead subsidy did not hurt my grand- 
father. It helped the country, helped his 
neighbors, and helped the community. 

As our Nation embarked upon its in- 
dustrial development, it was business and 
industry—not agriculture—that first 
shunned the risks of the free market, 
and asked for aid and protection by 
law—the tariffs, the grants and subsidies, 
the power of regulating production and 
competition, to assure reasonable profits. 

As a new aristocracy of industrial 
barons developed in our country, their 
influence upon Government resulted in 
causing public policy to be designed more 
and more to serve their own ends—at 
the expense of American agriculture and 
American workingmen. Our economy 
grew out of balance, and the foundation 
upon which it was based became weaker. 
The rich grew richer, and the poor grew 
poorer, until the bubble had to burst. 

I need not, I am sure, remind the Sen- 
ate at length of the great depression. 
Most of us remember all too well that 
tragic period in our economic and po- 
litical history. Agriculture, as usual, felt 
its impact first, longest, and hardest. 
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Agriculture was and is today the bell- 
wether of our economy. Mr. President, 
that is what Louis Bromfield said in his 
speech to the New Jersey bankers, and 
it is what HUBERT HUMPHREY says in his 
speech today to a few Senators—and a 
very few, let me say. Agriculture is 
where the symptoms first strike, then 
spread to the Main Streets, the factories, 
and the homes of all America, rural and 
city alike, in a chain reaction. Long 
before anyone ever heard of an atom 
bomb, with its chain reaction, we have 
had chain reactions in our economy. 

Out of the depression of the twenties 
and thirties, we learned that the cost of 
depression is far greater, in money and 
human misery, than any cost of main- 
taining a sound and prosperous Nation. 

From the despair of the great depres- 
sion, agriculture united in a historic fight 
for rightful recognition of the impor- 
tance of its role in American life. It 
brought forth a great concept, so in keep- 
ing with the principles of American 
democracy that it has earned a perma- 
nent place in America’s economic life. 
I refer to the parity concept of equality 
for agriculture. 

All the efforts through the years by our 
great organizations of farmers became 
solidly pinpointed toward one major 
purpose: A clear public policy declara- 
tion that the prices of the products of 
the farm and the income of farmers 
should be maintained on a basis of parity 
with industrial wages and industrial 
prices. 

Mr. President, that is all we are talk- 
ing about. If the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture would tell the American people that 
all we are looking for and all we are 
working for and all we are seeking is 
equality, parity, balance between all seg- 
ments of the economy—industry, labor, 
and agriculture—then we would find a 
way to achieve it. 

But this business of divide and con- 
quer, of pitting producer against con- 
sumer, and consumer against producer, 
and labor against farmers, and farmers 
against labor—this old skin game—is out 
of place in an administration that prides 
itself upon its high moral principle. 

None of us should ever forget the fight 
it took to establish the parity concept of 
equality for agriculture as the law of our 
land. 

The great voices of that historic battle 
for farm parity, the voices of the agri- 
cultural statesmen of that day—Ed 
O'Neil, of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation; Louis Taber, of the Grange; 
and, in my home State, Bill Thatcher, 
of the Farmers Union—refused to be 
silenced in that fight for the parity con- 
cept for agriculture as the law of our 
land, because they knew they were right. 
They knew they were not only fighting 
for farmers; they knew they were also 
fighting for the sound economic welfare 
of America, for the country they loved. 

It was not an easy fight. Powerful 
forces were arrayed against them. A 
strange coalition of the uninformed, the 
ill advised, the men of little faith and 
little vision, looking backward instead of 
ahead, was molded together and ma- 
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nipulated as a “front” against agricul- 
ture. 

Let me make myself clear. Fair- 
minded Americans—and I think most 
Americans are fairminded—have never 
been opposed to decent prices and fair 
and equal treatment for agriculture, or 
for anyone else. But always in any so- 
ciety there are a few who refuse to look 
beyond their own money-counting tables, 
regardless of the public interest that 
may be involved. 

It is always the vocal few who raise 
the entirely false cry of government in- 
terference with free enterprise, when 
their own toes are stepped upon in order 
to assure the benefits and blessings of 
free enterprise to all the rest of us. 

But all the misleading attempts to dis- 
tort agriculture’s just plea for equality 
failed. 

We became realists about our economy, 
and the world we live in. 

We recognized that there no longer ex- 
ists a complete free exchange of goods 
and services, a complete free market. 
Instead, we faced up to the fact that we 
work and live in the midst of protective 
regulations by Government, firm prices 
administered by business, fixed costs 
established by accepted standards of fair 
wages and reasonable profits in other 
segments of our economy. Federal Re- 
serve regulations, utility and transporta- 
tion rate fixing, tariffs to protect indus- 
try, minimum wage laws, the fair trade 
practices act to eliminate unfair price- 
cutting, and subsidies to shipping firms, 
airlines, and newspapers are but a few 
of many examples of how Government is 
involved in the American economy. 

Yes; I know about price fixing. Yes; I 
know about administered prices. If the 
leaders of this administration do not, let 
me suggest that they read Burleigh and 
Means’ great economic study entitled 
“Private Property and the Modern Cor- 
poration.” That is what I used to call 
elementary reading for my sophomore 
students. I suggest that the leaders of 
the administration read it. They will 
find out that during the depression 
prices to the producers of farm products 
went down as much as 60 percent, while 
manufacturers’ prices, prices on farm 
equipment and machinery, went down 
between 6 and 10 percent. 

We are living in an economy of fixed 
prices. I wonder why someone in the 
Government has not suggested that ap- 
plication be made to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to lower the parity 
price for railroads. I wonder why 
Americans are not being told that there 
is law after law on the statute books 
guaranteeing gas and electric companies 
6 percent on their investment—what is 
called a fair and reasonable return. 
That is guaranteed price fixing. It is 
not 90 percent. Ninety percent means 
that one can lose. Ninety percent of 
parity means that it is 10 percent below 
what is fair. 

In practically every State in the Union 
there is a law which provides that there 
shall be a State regulatory commission 
which shall see to it that the prices of 
electricity, telephone service, gas, and 
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railroad service are not only prices which 
will yield a profit to the company, but a 
fair return—as high as 6 or 8 percent. 

If our distinguished leaders in the 
Government want something to talk 
about in the nature of subsidies, regi- 
mentation, and regulation, let them talk 
about railroads and utilities—not just 
farmers. I am not saying that they are 
wrong. I am only stating facts. 

I resent the attitude of an adminis- 
tration which says it is for full parity 
for the farmers, then presents to the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry testimony such as Secretary 
Benson gave the other day. I am com- 
ing around to that subject. I went 
through the entire 24 pages of testi- 
mony. That testimony might suit the 
purposes of Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn. It makes good public rela- 
tions policy, but it is pitiful and unreal- 
istic agricultural policy. 

As I have said, we recognize that there 
no longer exists a complete free inter- 
change of goods and services, a com- 
plete free market. We have recog- 
nized this in sober reflection and ma- 
ture judgment, because we live in a real 
world—not a world of dreams and hopes, 
but a world of reality. So our economic 
structure has been built to serve the 
people. It has been built to survive and 
to grow. We have built into the legal 
structure in this country certain basic 
protections. The Senate has voted hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars for the Amer- 
ican merchant marine. Why? Because 
we need a merchant marine for our own 
national safety. The Norwegians have 
enough ships to carry practically every- 
thing we produce, but we do not take 
Norwegian bottoms. We want an Amer- 
ican merchant marine. We pay our sail- 
ors more than other nations pay their 
sailors. It costs more to build a ship 
in America than in other countries, 
We are willing to pay the price. Why? 
Because for the safety and security of 
America we need a merchant marine, 
with oceangoing ships. So every year 
the Congress of the United States is 
billed for 100 percent of parity for the 
merchant marine—not 90 percent, but 
a 5 We in this Chamber vote 
or it. 

We have postal rates which make it 
possible for large publishers to send their 
magazines and newspapers all over the 
country—rates which do not pay the 
cost of transportation and handling of 
such mail. 

The very same publishers and editors 
who are out to destroy the farm price 
support system because they say it is a 
subsidy are the ones who have grown 
rich and fat upon postal subsidies. If 
the publishers do not like subsidies, let 
them buy themselves a pony express, and 
see how fast they can deliver their pub- 
lications, and how much they will profit 
if they have to pay the cost of the serv- 
ices which they are receiving. 

Let me make myself quite clear. I 
happen to believe in free speech and a 
free press, and I am willing to pay the 
price. I think nothing is more wonder- 
ful than rural free delivery and the right 
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of our country newspapers to have free 
postage in their counties. The weekly 
country newspapers of America have free 
distribution in the counties of their cir- 
culation. I am for it. I think it is 
good business. It helps the economy. 
It gets the news out to the people. Coun- 
try newspapers are a part of the great 
community. I am for them. I want 
them to prosper. I want to see Life 
magazine, Time magazine, Fortune 
magazine, Collier’s, and the Saturday 
Evening Post shipped all over America. 
I am perfectly willing to see that they 
enjoy a little extra benefit from the Gov- 
ernment so that they can be sent every- 
where. But I do not want the same 
magazine which is able to get special 
assistance from the Post Office Depart- 
ment in the nature of postal-rate conces- 
sions publishing editorials about some 
poor farmer who receives a little soil- 
conservation payment. 

I have noticed that many of the edi- 
torials talk about what is going to hap- 
pen to the moral fiber of the farmer. 
The moral fiber of the farmer will do 
pretty well out in God's great outdoors. 
The real decline in moral fiber, I am 
sorry to say, is too often within the man 
sitting behind a desk writing editorials 
about other people’s moral fiber. My 
opinion is no secret, so I may just as 
well express it aloud. 

The farmer has never lost his spirit 
of independence, his willingness to work, 
and work hard. But the world about 
him has changed. The ways of farming 
have changed. The world in which he 
must compete for survival has changed. 
Manmade changes have hemmed him in 
on all sides by a complex, legislated econ- 
omy, in which he has too often become 
the forgotten man. 

None of us can thwart the tide of 
change. Our task is to keep abreast of 
change, to keep pace with the progress 
and the problems it creates, and to look 
to the future. 

If the farmer must compete in a legis- 
lated economy, to ask him alone to exist 
by the simple standards of a bygone gen- 
eration is like asking our superhighways 
of today to be governed by treffic rules 
of the horse-and-buggy days. Only con- 
fusion and tragedy can result. 

In a democracy dedicated to serving 
all the people, what is wrong with farm- 
ers asking the Government—their Gov- 
ernment—to remember that they, too, 
must be able to keep pace with the times 
and must have traffic rules that do not 
leave them by the wayside as everyone 
else zooms past on the highway of 
modern life and modern living? 

Our Government has the obligation, 
under our Constitution, to promote the 
general welfare—not the welfare of the 
few at the expense of the many. 

Congress recognized that obligation in 
declaring it to be the policy of our coun- 
try that prices and income of farmers 
should be maintained on a basis of parity 
with other segments of our economy. 
With full parity as its goal, our Govern- 
ment launched a courageous and historic 
series of national farm programs aimed 
at achieving that objective. 
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From time to time those programs 
have been changed, improved, and 
adapted to agriculture’s changing 
needs—but always the same objective 
has been spelled out—the objective of 
parity prices and parity income. 

Let me say right now, that it has taken 
nonpartisan support from the great farm 
States of our Nation to maintain our 
strides toward the objective, and to with- 
stand the powerful pressure that would 
divert us. It has taken the wholehearted 
support of men who know and under- 
stand agriculture, and men with plenty 
of gumption to stand up and be count- 
ed—sometimes against their own col- 
leagues. I was proud to fight shoulder 
to shoulder in this fight for the Russell- 
Young amendment, in 1949, to keep our 
farm program from being diverted away 
from its historic objective. I am proud 
to be associated again in the same 
struggle. 

We have made progress—tremendous 
progress—under the stabilizing influence 
of our national farm programs. 

Hand in hand with the concept of 
“fair returns” for agriculture came other 
great strides forward in American farm 
life—reasonable credit, sound conserva- 
tion, rural electrification. We have 
tossed out the kerosene lanterns and 
brightened the rural countryside with 
electricity. We have eased the drudgery 
of farm life by bringing the blessings of 
modern conveniences and modern power 
to the farm. We have checked the de- 
pletion and waste of America’s potential 
productivity by lifting the face of the 
rural countryside through sound conser- 
vation farming. We have strengthened 
the opportunities for farm ownership by 
a credit structure geared to agriculture’s 
needs. We breathed new life, new hope, 
new opportunity into a prostrate rural 
America; and with it, we breathed new 
strength and new stability into the en- 
tire American economy. 

From such gains we can never turn 
back. Yet it is fair to say that the real 
job has just begun. We are still far 
from our goal, far from the original ob- 
jective of equality which agriculture 
started out to achieve. And there are 
still forces at work to divert us from 
that objective, both through misguided 
differences of opinion over methods of 
achieving it, and deliberate intent to 
keep us from achieving it. Together, 
they make a formidable foe. 

By devious means they seek to divide 
and divert the farm unity of this coun- 
try. They try to turn consumers against 
farmers, to turn farmers against labor, 
and labor against farmers, and to even 
turn farmers against farmers. 

They are failing on one front. I am 
happy to report that American labor is 
still the farmer’s best friend. They are 
the farmer’s customers; yet they know 
farmers are their customers, too. They, 
too, have not forgotten grim lessons of 
the past, and they are worried about 
dangerous symptoms of the present. 
They want farmers to have decent prices 
and decent incomes, just as they want 
such goals for themselves. They know 
that only in a well-balanced, expanding 
economy can higher living standards 
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be maintained for all. Farmers need 
more of such understanding among con- 
sumers. 

At a time when unity of purpose is 
needed in agriculture as never before 
since the great crusade of 1933, new 
leadership of some major farm groups 
has wavered from the very objectives 
upon which their own organizations 
grew great and powerful. In the heat 
of controversy over how such objectives 
can best be achieved, willingly or un- 
willingly, they have allowed themselves 
to be diverted from the objectives them- 
selves. 

Agriculture would do well, today, to 
harken back to the wise words of Ed 
O’Neil, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, in 1941, when he 
prophetically said: 

This issue raised is very clear * * * that 
issue is whether the parity objective is to 
be a reality for American farmers, or 
whether it is to be merely an illusive mirage, 
constantly dangled before the eyes of farm- 


ers, but which they are never permitted to 
attain. 


Now, as then, that is the issue. 

The issue is joined; the battlelines are 
being drawn. 

I should now like to speak about what 
I consider to be some of the farm-pro- 
gram objectives. I do this because I 
do not believe the objectives can be real- 
ized without adequate farm income and 
without at least a 90 percent of parity 
price-support formula. 

Concern over temporary excess sup- 
plies of some commodities, often propa- 
gandized beyond all reason, threatens to 
obscure our real objectives of agricul- 
tural policy. 

What are we seeking, in the national 
interest, not just for farmers alone? 

What are we trying to accomplish for 
our country, through our farm pro- 
gram? 

Is it not the very abundance some 
people complain about? 

Expressed in its simplest terms, the 
overall aim of agricultural policy in the 
United States is organized, sustained, 
realistic abundance—an abundance that 
will assure the supplies necessary for a 
well-fed Nation, and thus promote the 
general welfare. But it must also be 
an abundance which at the same time 
can be translated into progressively ex- 
panding economic opportunities for 
farmers and farm people. In specific 
terms, Congress has repeatedly indi- 
cated its intent that the objective of 
national agricultural policy should in- 
clude provision for: 

First. Adequate supplies of food and 
fiber to provide our domestic population 
with the kinds and amounts needed for 
progressively improved levels of nutri- 
tion and better living standards, and to 
meet probable industrial and expert de- 
mand, including provision for commit- 
ments entered into in defense of the free 
world. 

Second. Prices and returns to pro- 
ducers at levels comparable to those ob- 
tained by persons in other fields of en- 
deavor who make a commensurate con- 
tribution to the general welfare. 
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Third. Progressive improvement in 
efficiency of both production and dis- 
tribution for the benefit of producers 
and consumers. 

Fourth. Maintenance and improve- 
ment of our physical resources on a sus- 
tained and gradually increasing yield 
basis. 

Fifth. Parity of facilities and services 
between farm and nonfarm groups, such 
as the REA and other modern conven- 
iences. 

Recognizing that the first function of 
agriculture in a national economy is to 
provide the domestic population with the 
supplies of food and fiber needed for a 
progressively improved level of nutrition 
and better living standards, as well as 
materials for industrial use and foreign 
trade, we must recognize at the same 
time that agriculture is not called upon 
to do this at the expense of the living 
standards of farm people, or at the ex- 
pense of a deteriorating farm plant. 

On the contrary, we must recognize 
that farmers should be compensated for 
their efforts with incomes at levels com- 
parable to those obtained by persons in 
other fields of endeavor who make a 
commensurate contribution to the gen- 
eral welfare. 

We must recognize also that farm peo- 
ple are entitled to and should enjoy fa- 
cilities and services in the way of edu- 
cation, housing, hospitalization and 
medical care, roads, telephones, electric- 
ity, and other amenities of life on a par 
with those in urban pursuits. 

These things do not come about by 
chance. 

They cannot be assured by Govern- 
ment alone. 

Just what is the situation in our coun- 
try in terms of farm facilities, educa- 
tion, housing, hospitalization, and play- 
grounds? The situation is pretty clear. 
The part of America with the poorest 
schools is rural America. The part of 
America with the fewest number of doc- 
tors per thousand people is rural Amer- 
ica. The part of America which has the 
poorest roads is rural America. The 
part of America which has the poorest 
housing is rural America. 

I should think that a government 
which is interested in farmers would be 
talking about how to improve conditions 
rather than to ignore them. 

I have not seen the Secretary of Agri- 
culture even so much as shed a crocodile 
tear for the low income of the average 


farm family. The per capita income of . 


farmers, on the average, is less than $900. 
I have yet to hear the Secretary of Agri- 
culture make any heart-throbbing, moy- 
ing speech about the necessity of better 
rural housing, or better rural sanitation, 
or better rural hospitals, or rural pro- 
grams of health and welfare. What I 
have heard is that the rural people are 
receiving too much, that we have got to 
reduce the price supports. I have even 
heard that it has been said that maybe 
they should have a little less income. I 
do not think the Congress of the United 
States will permit that. I should hate 
to believe that the statements which 
have come time and time again from 
the Department of Agriculture repre- 
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sent administration policy, because if 
they represent administration policy, 
then the administration has turned its 
back on the people of America. 

To me, it is very interesting that when 
this administration wanted to give tax 
relief to stock dividend receivers it did 
not take long to get a bill for that pur- 
pose through the House of Representa- 
tives. When this administration de- 
cided that it needed to give an incentive 
to American business, it did not take 
much time to get the necessary bill 
through the House of Representatives in 
the form of a tax bill. 

Everyone in America knows that our 
industrial plant is overproducing. If 
they do not know it, they can look at the 
automobile warehouses, where there are 
more cars than can be sold. The same 
is true of washing machines and some 
other commodities. Yet, the adminis- 
tration says we must have a tax policy 
which encourages production, a tax pol- 
icy which gives incentive for expanded 
plants. 

When, however, it comes to agricul- 
ture, and we ask for a policy which may 
stabilize production and make produc- 
tion realistic in terms of farm income, 
the answer is, “No; we must cut agricul- 
tural production. There are too many 
bushels of corn, too many bushels of 
wheat, too many pounds of butter.” We 
do not have too many of those products. 
Perhaps we have too many automobiles if 
the difficulty experienced in trying to 
park a car is an indication. But, really 
we do not have too much of anything if 
we have an expanding and progressive 
economy. That is what we are talking 
about here. 

What is the income situation con- 
fronting agriculture today? 

I have here a report from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, entitled “The Farm In- 
come Situation.” 

These are not my figures, not my 
guesses. They are the official figures of 
this administration. 

The Agriculture Department reports 
that the income of the farm population 
last year averaged $882 for each person, 
compared with an average of $1,898 for 
the nonfarm population. 

Mr. President, the real challenge to 
Government today is the need to lift up 
the low income now received by the farm 
population. If we raised it even to $1,000 
a person and if we had full employment, 
manufacturers could sell all their cars, 
all their washing machines, and all their 
television sets. But they will not be able 
to sell $3,800 Oldsmobiles to farmers 
with $800 income. They cannot even 
sell $1,800 “Chevies,” if one can be ob- 
tained for that price, to farmers having 
$800 income. 

So, Mr. President, there are two 
choices: Either lower the price of the 
Oldsmobile or raise the income of the 
farmer. I have a suspicion—and I say 
this because I have an Oldsmobile, and 
it is a fine car; it is a General Motors 


product, and I want to be in tune with 


the tide of the times—that the price of 
the Oldsmobile is not coming down. If 
it comes down, there will be a new 
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‘gadget added to the car that will make 


the price go up. 

So, Mr. President, I think the only 
answer is to see that income goes up, 
but that is not going to be done by low- 
ering the parity ratio. 

These figures represent a decrease of 
$23 from 1952 for the average income of 
the farm population, and an increase 
of $56 for the average income of the non- 
farm population. 

In view of so much glib talk in the 
press and elsewhere about the necessity 
for agriculture “adjusting itself back to 
normal” from war and postwar peaks, I 
might just emphasize that the record 
high average per capita income for the 
farm population was reached in 1951, 
and it was only $986 per person, about 
half of the present average for the non- 
farm population. 

Is this any time to talk about widen- 
ing that spread and further discrimi- 
nating against the farm segments of our 
population, by rendering ineffective 
farm programs that contributed so much 
toward narrowing that gap? 

I certainly do not think so, 

The decline in farm income reflects 
lower farm-product prices in the past 
year. How do you cure it by pushing 
prices still further down the skids? 

The total income of the farm popu- 
lation from all sources was reported at 
$20,466,000,000 last year, compared with 
$22,458,000,000 in 1952 and with the rec- 
ord of $23,700,000,000 in 1951. 

So, since 1951, farm income has de- 
clined more than $3,200,000,000, which 
is a very substantial loss. 

The total income of the nonfarm pop- 
ulation was reported at a record $259,- 
099,000,00C last year. Last year’s in- 
come was the highest in the 3-year pe- 
riod for nonfarm people, and the lowest 
income in the 3-year period for farm 
people. 

The reduction in the farm population 
income last year was about 8.8 percent 
on an overall basis, but only about 3-per- 
cent on an individual average basis. 
The number of persons living on farms 
last year was smaller than it was the year 
before. 

Included in the income figures for the 
farm population was the value of farm 
products used in the family home, the 
rental value of farm dwellings, and re- 
turns from nonfarm sources, such as 
outside investment, wages for nonfarm 
work, and the like. 

So when I give the per capita income 
of farmers, I am including the rental 
value of the farm dwelling, the value of 
farm products the farmer uses in his 
home, which he consumes for his dietary 
needs, wages from nonfarm work, income 
from investments, and the like. Yet that 
per capita income stood, in 1953, at $882 
a person, as compared to $1,898 a person 
in the nonfarm population. 

The Department said farm operators, 
as distinguished from farm laborers and 
other nonfarm operators included in the 
farm population, realized a net income 
of $12,802,000,000 from farming opera- 
tions last year, compared with $14,153,- 
000,000 in 1952 and with a record high 
of $15,644,000,000 in 1951. > 
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Farm-production expenses were re- 
ported at $22,218,000,000 last year com- 
pared with $23,027,000,000 in 1952 and 
With $23,448,000,000 in 1951. 

The Department said the inventory 
value of crops and livestock held on 
farms declined $675 million last year 
compared with an increase in value of 
$654 million in 1952. 

This is all statistical evidence, which 
has been boiled down and consolidated 
from the farm income situation bulle- 
tin of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, as released on March 4, 1954. 
I hold that bulletin in my hand as an 
exhibit. 

The average net income for the Na- 
tion’s farms was put at $2,212 last year 
compared with $2,557 in 1952 and with a 
record $2,884 in 1948. 

Farmers’ cash receipts from market- 
ings last year were estimated at $31 
billion, 4 percent less than in 1952, which 
was the record high. The total volume 
of marketings of crops and livestock 
products was up 4 percent, but farm 
prices averaged 8 percent lower. 

For my State of Minnesota, cash re- 
ceipts from farm marketings last year 
declined $38,515,000 from the previous 


year. 

That loss has been felt throughout 
our economy—among our implement 
dealers, in our business houses on rural 
main streets, in our metropolitan shop- 
ping centers, and in our factories. 

But it is only a drop in the bucket 
to what is ahead, if the rug is pulled out 
from under the price-support program. 

Already the ill-advised slash in dairy 
support prices is wiping out another esti- 
mated $36 million of Minnesota’s farm 
income. And what happens to income 
of our basic feed grain producers de- 
pends upon what the Senate does on this 
vitally important amendment now before 
us. 


Mr. President, some of the critics of 
our farm programs try to tell us we 
should get rid of 90 percent price sup- 
ports because farm prices have declined 
in spite of such protection. 

To me, that argument is as foolish as 
saying get rid of your health insurance 
just because you get sick despite having 
a policy. 

If one did not have health insurance, 
his illness would be far more costly. 

If we had not had price supports, agri- 
culture’s decline would have been dan- 
gerously more abrupt. 

I shall quote at this point some ex- 
cerpts from a staff report prepared for 
the House Committee on Agriculture: 

An overall evaluation of the effect of our 
present price-support program in maintain- 
ing farm income indicates the following con- 
clusions: 

Cash farm income would be $1 billion less 
(this year) than it is if it were not for the 
90 percent support program. 

I wish my colleagues would make note 
of that. Farm income would be $1 bil- 
lion less if it were not for the 90 percent 
support program. I do not intend to 
vote for a reduction of $1 billion in farm 
income or national income. 

C—341 
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T continue to read from the report, as 
follows: 

The prices of wheat, cotton, corn, barley, 
oats, rye, soybeans, milk, butterfat, peanuts, 
tobacco, honey, tung nuts, grain sorghum, 
and dry edible beans would have fallen even 
further except for Government price sup- 
porting loans and purchases. 


I also remind this body, Mr. President, 
that effectiveness of our existing price 
support programs has been greatly re- 
tarded by unsympathetic administration 
at the hands of officials in the executive 
department repeatedly proclaiming their 
intent to get rid of such protection, cre- 
ating an atmosphere of uncertainty in 
the market place that could and should 
have been avoided. 

The parity ratio is now down to 90 per- 
cent. Are we going to open the flood- 
gates for it to plunge even lower, or are 
we going to give reassurance to the mar- 
kets and reverse this depressed trend by 
voting to continue effective price sup- 
ports for at least 2 more years, and 
thereby give the unsympathetic Secre- 
tary of Agriculture a mandate from this 
body that we want him to quit tamper- 
ing with the farm economy? 

That is the issue we face. 

Mr. President, I desire to say a word or 
two about farm living standards. I had 
been mentioning farm income. 

Despite the improvement in rural liv- 
ing conditions in the last decade, farm 
people still lack many advantages com- 
mon to cities. 

Educational, medical, and recreational 
services available to farm people fall con- 
siderably short of those in urban areas, 
The proportion of homes in farming 
areas equipped with such facilities as 
running water, bathtubs, flush toilets, 
and telephones is much smaller than 
that in cities. Rural areas have fewer 
doctors, fewer nurses, fewer hospitals, 
and fewer clinics than do cities in rela- 
tion to population. 

It seems to me that if we have an ad- 
ministration which is interested in a 
dynamic, bold American economy, this is 
the point at which we should try to build 
it up. We constantly talk about helping 
underdeveloped areas of the world. I 
have heard many great business leaders 
say that the one answer to our export 
trade and to our foreign trade is to find 
new markets in the underdeveloped areas 
of the world. Build up these underde- 
veloped areas, say these wise—and I 
mean wise—and prudent businessmen. 
Build up the areas, and then they will 
buy our goods. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that some 
good experimentation could start at 
home. Build up some of our own farm 
areas. Farm people like to have running 
water. Running water is not the name 
of an Indian. Running water is a com- 
modity. It is a service that can be used 
in homes. Farmers like bathtubs. They 
want complete indoor sanitary facilities, 
I am beginning to wonder whether some 
of our great economic leaders do not 
have blinders on their eyes. Here is a 
great area which has not even been 
touched. It would seem to me that this 
offers a real opportunity to develop mar- 
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kets. Here is an area in which to do 
business. 

Farmers and farm areas do not have 
parity in roads and fire protection, or 
in educational facilities. Rural teachers 
are more poorly paid, and rural schools 
are generally less well provided with 
buildings, equipment, and faculty. By 
accepted standards, two-thirds of the 
farm families are poorly housed. 

Where, then, is the favoritism to agri- 
culture we hear so much about? 

I mention these things because I am 
becoming a little tired of hearing the 
constant reports that farmers should not 
be pampered; that farmers must not be 
subsidized. Farmers are being neither 
subsidized nor pampered. 

The truth is that there is a lot of room 
for improvement in the American agri- 
cultural program, and gradually we have 
been making improvements. Instead of 
turning backward, we should move 
ahead. Some commodities are selling 
at higher than 90 percent of parity. In- 
stead of slipping backward, we should try 
to move forward. 

Actually, we know that the farm peo- 
ple have not enjoyed the benefits which 
are available to those living in metro- 
politan areas. Agriculture is still, by 
far, the most neglected segment of our 
economy, and those engaged in it are 
relegated by some persons virtually to 
second-class citizenship. Is that a safe 
way to treat the basic source of our life 
and sustenance? 

We need an American standard of liv- 
ing on American farms, and we need 
parity of farm income to achieve it. 

For the life of me, I do not understand 
how parity of farm income can be 
achieved by establishing parity figures 
of from 75 percent to 90 percent. The 
effects of the sliding price-support pro- 
gram have only recently been experi- 
enced with respect to dairy products. I 
saw flexible price supports at work. It 
worked right down to the lowest level. 
The least that could be given was 75 per- 
cent, and the Department of Agriculture 
went right down to 75 percent of parity. 
I have seen this happen again and again, 
wherever a great deal of discretionary 
authority has been reposed in adminis- 
trative officials. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics estimated that a Denver, Colo., 
city worker’s 4-person family, in terms 
of 1949 prices, needed an income of $3,- 
800 in order to have a modest but ade- 
quate standard of living. 

In terms of the prices which farm 
families have to pay, and deducting the 
value of home-produced goods, that 
means that a farm family should have 
had about $2,500—in 1949 dollars—cash 
income available for family living in 
order to have what might be termed a 
modest but adequate American standard 
of living on the farm. 

More than 7 full-time farming families 
out of 10 had less than such income in 
1949. Only 3 full-time farming families 
out of 10 had $2,500 or more cash income 
available for family living from farming 
alone. 

Thirty-one percent, or 1,102,362, of 
full-time family farmers had cash fam- 
ily income above $2,550. 
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Twenty-four percent, or 882,302, of 
full-time family farmers had cash fam- 
ily income between $1,600 and $2,549. 

Forty-five percent, or 1,618,517, of full- 
time family farmers had cash family 
income of less than $1,600. 

Are we going to ignore this disparity 
in opportunity for decent living stand- 
ards, by further depressing the economic 
opportunities for agriculture? In the 
name of fairness and human justice, how 
can we justify blandly telling farm 
people they must be adjusted still fur- 
ther downward? 

What burns me up a little is that those 
who are always telling these $2,500-a- 
year farm families that they need to be 
adjusted downward are the very people 
who spend $2,500 to take a vacation 
somewhere. They are the people to 
whom it seems that $2,500 is a tipping 
fee, a sort of social expense account. 
Yet to 69 percent of the farm families of 
America, $2,500 is a matter of life and 
death. 

There are people in America who say 
to such farmers, “We have got to adjust 
you downward a little bit.” While prices 
received by farmers are being adjusted 
downward, interest rates which farmers 
have to pay are adjusted upward. While 
farm prices are being adjusted down- 
ward, gas and oil prices are being ad- 
justed upward. While prices of farmers 
are being adjusted downward, costs of 
real estate, rents, and construction are 
being increased. It seems to me the 
adjustments are being made for the 
wrong people, and I do not believe 
America will be helped if the income of 
farm families is adjusted downward 
more than it is. 

We should be doing more, not less, to 
narrow the gap between economic oppor- 
tunities for farm people and nonfarm 
people. But the very least we can do is to 
hold the gains we have made, and keep 
the protection now afforded agriculture. 

In this connection, I might point out 
that the argument is made that even if 
the 90 percent of parity protection is 
afforded, farm income still will not be 
too good. The argument is made that 
adoption of 90 percent of parity supports 
does not give farmers real 90-percent 
protection. If 90 percent of parity does 
not give farmers 90-percent protection, 
I do not think any lowering of such sup- 
ports will raise farm income. There will 
merely be that much weaker a standard 
on which to rely. So it seems to me the 
goal ought to be not lowering 90-percent 
support, but raising it. If some persons 
in the Government feel that flexible 
price supports are beneficial, why do they 
not propose to make the supports flexi- 
ble from 90 to 100 percent, rather than 
from 90 to 75 percent? If the whole 
idea is flexibility, prices can be flexed up 
rather than down. Every program I 
have heard of which would provide for 
flexible price supports is a sort of down- 
grade chute. One gets up to 90 percent, 
and then he starts sliding down. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to assure 
the Senator that the flexible price-sup- 
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port program does not necessarily mean 
that adjustments will be downgrade. In 
the case of naval stores products, which 
is a field in which the distinguished jun- 
ior Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
is best informed, we found that the flex- 
ible price-support program worked in 
the other direction. It has been found 
in the recent past that, so long as the 
industry affected did not abuse its op- 
portunities by building up larger sur- 
pluses, the price supports could stay at 
90 percent. There has been a very defi- 
nite demonstration, first, of the fact that 
the price support can move upward when 
the facts justify it; and, second, that 
the price support can stay at the highest 
level when the industry affected keeps 
itself disciplined and its performance 
good. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I appreciate the 
statement of the Senator from Florida. 
I know what his views on the subject of 
flexible price supports are. But I wish 
to point out that the highest percentage 
at which prices can be supported is 90 
percent, and that there is a temptation 
to go below such a price support, par- 
ticularly when the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture seems to be desirous of seeing how 
much of a reduction can be made. I 
think the evidence is very clear that for 
every instance which the Senator from 
Florida can cite of price supports under 
the flexible price-support program hav- 
ing kept prices up, there is plenty of 
evidence tha? under the flexible price- 
support programs prices have been forced 
down. 

Mr. President, I have been discussing 
farm income and farm living standards. 
I hold in my hand a tear sheet from the 
March 20, 1954, issue of Wallace’s Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead, which I believe it 
is fair to say is a magazine that, at least 
in our part of the country and through- 
out the Midwest, is recognized as a very 
responsible and respected farm journal. 
The lead article on page 42 is entitled 
Don't Let Farm Income Drop.” 

The subhead is: “As Expenses Rise, 
It’s More Vital To Prevent a Slump in 
Cash Receipts.” 

I read the article, and I make note of 
the fact that it contains some very ap- 
propriate graphs and diagrams which 
further exemplify and document the 
meaning and conclusions of the article. 

Of all the cash you take in, how much 
goes right out again to pay for farm opera- 
tions? And for living costs? 

It depends on who you are, what kind of 
a farm you are running, what your wife's 
tastes are, and what year we're talking about. 

But suppose you are farming like one of 
the men in Illinois who keeps cost accounts 
with the College of Agriculture at Urbana, 
Then the chart below shows what you took 


in and what you paid out in the years 1946, 
1948, and 1951. 


What has happened? 


These are actual cost account figures, 
which were kept in cooperation with 
the College of Agriculture at Urbana, 
III. In 1946 expenses were 58 percent, 
and that which was left over was 42 per- 
cent. In 1948 expenses were 71 percent, 
and the portion of gross income left 
over was 29 percent. In 1951 expenses 
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were 76 percent, with 24 percent of gross 
income left over. 

Just to make your hair stand on end, let’s 
suppose we should sometime get a 20-percent 
cut in cash receipts. What would this do? 
Under 1946 conditions, there would still be 
quite a margin to keep the farm going. Un- 


der 1951 conditions, the margin would 
shrink to almost nothing. 


By the way, 1951 was supposed to be 
the banner year for farming in America. 

If the expense was 58 percent and cash 
income fell off 20 percent, under 1946 
expenditures and operational costs the 
farmer would still have 22 percent left 
over. 

In 1950, using the 1951 operation costs, 
if there were a drop in farm income of 
20 percent, the farmer would have 4 
percent left over. 

I continue to read from the article: 

What's the moral? One is that it wouldn't 
be quite as bad as indicated. Because farm 
expense is partly made up of buying feeders, 
corn and other farm products, expenses 
would drop some as total income dropped. 

But the main point is that farmers have 
to watch the corners. Their expenditures 
must yield a profit in days like these. And 
they need to fight hard to maintain a farm 
program that will prevent anything like a 
20-percent cut in gross income. Farmers 
can't stand as many big ups and downs in 
income as they used to take. 


The problem can be simplified by 
stating that farm operational costs have 
continued to go up and farm gross in- 
come has continued to come down. 
Farm net income is continually being 
pressed between costs of operation and 
reduced gross income. 

Mr. President, I wish now to discuss 
the sliding scale alternative. I point 
out that there is an honest difference of 
opinion between men of sincere convic- 
tion. Ihave never accused everyone who 
believed in the sliding schedule price- 
support program of being wicked or un- 
kind, or desirous of injuring the farm 
economy. However, I feel that as frank, 
objective, and honest an analysis of the 
impact or the effects of the sliding scale 
alternative should be made as is pos- 
sible. 

If the Congress fails to extend the 
present support program making 90 
percent of parity the mandatory sup- 
port. figure, the alternative offered us 
is the flexible sliding scale of lower sup- 
port prices to farmers when they need 
help the most—and higher support only 
when they do not need it at all. 

I wish to make that crystal-clear. 
Looking at the sliding scale so-called 
flexible price-support program, I say 
that this is price supports upside down. 
The farmer gets price support when he 
does not need it, and he does not get it 
when he needs it. The time when he 
receives the lowest parity-price support 
is when he has a surplus of commodi- 
ties, which means disorderly marketing 
and a drop in farm prices and farm in- 
come. The time when he gets the 90 


percent price support under the flexible 
scale is when he does not need 90 per- 
cent, because there is less supply than 
demand, and therefore the price will ob- 
viously be above 90 percent without any 
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price supports. The purpose of a price 
support program is quite simple. It is 
to provide a means of orderly marketing. 
It is to provide a means for taking ad- 
vantage of the best conditions in the 
market, and not the worst conditions in 
the market. 

The 90 percent price-support pro- 
gram is generally effectuated under what 
we call crop loans and storage. The 
farm producer receives a loan on his 
crop and he stores the crop. He is per- 
mitted to hold the crop out of the mar- 
ket for a period of time. If prices go 
up he can sell his commodity and take 
advantage of the good market. If prices 
remain low he can hold his commodity 
under a crop loan. I think it is fair that 
the public should know that the farmer 
pays interest on his crop loan, just as 
any other borrower pays interest. 

One of the reasons for the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation storage and crop- 
loan program is in order that the farmer 
may have orderly marketing, in order 
that there may be stability in the mar- 
ket place, so that he may sell his product 
under the most favorable circumstances 
the market will permit. 

Unfortunately for the American 
people, there has been so much double- 
talk and misleading propaganda injected 
into this great farm issue debate that it 
is small wonder that the public is con- 
fused. 

Most people have the idea this issue 
rests between firm, rigid price guarantees 
to the farmer at a fixed level, and more 
flexible prices that adjust with changing 
conditions. That is what the flexible 
support advocates would like to have 
people think, but it is not quite the true 
story. 

Parity itself is already flexible. Itisa 
flexible measurement of fair farm prices, 
going up when farm costs go up and 
down when farm costs go down. It was 
designed to provide this flexibility to our 
support program, so agriculture’s prices 
were in line with other prices. 

Ninety percent of that flexible parity 
measurement is not rigid or high. 
As a matter of fact, it is 10 percent below 
what is a fair price. What it really 
amounts to is a safety net under the ups 
and downs of a farm market price sys- 
tem. Everyone who knows anything 
about farming is aware that prices go up 
and down as fast as a child’s fever. The 
purpose of a farm price support system 
should be to equalize or regularize the 
market price structure so that the farmer 
will not be caught in the squeeze between 
his abundance of production and the low 
price in the market. 

What the opponents of 90 percent price 
supports want us to do is to impose a new 
sliding scale on top of this sliding parity 
scale. 

Apparently they want farmers to slide 
downhill a little faster. They want a 
way to keep the slide going down, even 
if farm costs are going up. If we keep in 
mind that the parity scale itself is slid- 
ing, that it adjusts itself to the costs of 
farm operation, to the cost of things the 
farmer must buy in order to operate his 
farm, and add on top of that the so- 
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called flexible price support structure, we 
have a flexible price support structure on 
top of a flexible parity structure. 

Any effective price protection program 
for agriculture must offer such protection 
when it is needed most, in times when 
markets are depressed and need to be 
firmed up. Our loan programs for pro- 
viding price support serve just that pur- 
pose, by offering the farmer an alterative 
to selling on a depressed or glutted 
market. 

Senators can well remember the days 
before we had price supports. I can 
recall sitting on a grain wagon which was 
going to a small country elevator. Ican 
remember seeing grain wagons in line for 
2 or 3 blocks in that small country town. 
I vividly recall that by the time the grain 
wagon at the end of the line reached the 
grain elevator, the price had gone down 
perhaps as much as 5 or 8 cents a bushel, 
because the market was being glutted. 
That is why many a farmer was forced 
to sell his wheat, his corn, and his feed 
grains in the month of August after the 
harvest, let us say, or in July, depending 
upon what part of the country he was 
in, at unduly low prices. He sold his 
grain to the elevator, and the elevator 
sold the grain to the large grain specu- 
lator or grain broker. All that was nec- 
essary for the grain elevator or grain 
speculator to have was enough cash and 
enough credit to hold the grain, because 
5 months later, in March or April, the 
price would go away up. The farmer, 
in the days before price supports, got the 
low price while the market was being 
flooded with grain supplies. The person 
who manipulated the market, the person 
who bought the grain from the farmer, 
being able to get credit from large bank- 
ing institutions, held the grain until the 
market firmed itself up, and then made 
fantastic profits. 

That is commonplace knowledge. One 
of the things the price-support program 
has been able to accomplish is reason- 
ably good, orderly marketing. 

But the flexible price-support program 
which this administration advocates 
means that farmers would get less pro- 
tection in periods of abundance, when 
prices become depressed, and more pro- 
tection when supplies are scarce and 
prices are already high enough not to 
need any price supports. 

That is exactly like saying that work- 
ers need unemployment insurance when 
everyone is employed. The time unem- 
ployment compensation is needed is 
when the workers are unemployed. The 
time the farmers need a high parity 
price-support program is when there is 
a surplus, not when there is a scarcity. 
It is like maintaining a $10,000 fire in- 
surance policy on one’s house so long 
as there is no fire, with the proviso in 
fine print in the policy that the insurance 
drops to $5,000 whenever the house 
catches on fire. I do not believe anyone 
could sell insurance on that basis, or 
that anyone would buy that kind of 
policy. Mr. President, would you buy 
that kind of policy? If not, why does 
anyone expect farmers to buy that kind 
of price protection. 
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I would really like to get some of the 
doubletalk straightened out, and find 
out just what the administration be- 
lieves its farm program would do. In 
one breath the administration tells us 
that the new program is aimed at keep- 
ing farm commodities from pricing 
themselves out of the market. Yet in 
the next breath the administration has- 
tens to add that it is the best way to 
achieve the Eisenhower promise of 100 
percent of parity in the market place; 
in other words, higher prices than we 
now have. 

That is the strangest kind of oper- 
ation. The complaint against 90 per- 
cent of parity is that it prices commod- 
ities out of the market, therefore we 
must have a flexible price-support pro- 
gram with lower price supports in case 
of surpluses. 

Yet in the same speeches and in the 
same testimony before the same com- 
mittee, spokesmen of the administra- 
tion say that the objective of the Eisen- 
hower administration is full parity, or 
100 percent of parity. Mr. President, 
if 90 percent of parity prices commod- 
ities out of the market, what will 100 
percent of parity do? One cannot have 
it both ways. Of course, it is possible 
to fool some people for a while, but 
it is impossible to have it both ways, 
and I doubt that the people will buy 
that kind of program or be fooled by 
it for too long. It is not possible to 
send farm prices up and down at the 
same time. Just which way is the ad- 
ministration headed? That is the ques- 
tion I ask of the administration. 

The administration tells consumers 
that lower price supports will help them 
by providing cheaper food. That state- 
ment has been made at least 101 times 
in public addresses and speeches before 
large audiences and in testimony be- 
fore committees. It has been stated that 
lower price supports will mean cheaper 
food. 

Then the same spokesmen—the Sec- 
retary and his associates—promise the 
farmer that lower price supports will 
help eliminate some of the inefficient 
producers and cut down production to 
the extent that scarce supplies will 
bring higher prices for consumers. How 
can both be right? So far as I am con- 
cerned, both farmers and consumers are 
getting hoodwinked by the administra- 
tion. They are getting a lot of double- 
talk. It is not possible to run that train 
backward and forward on the same track 
at the same time. 

I submit that anyone who carefully 
examines the testimony given by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the pub- 
licity statements which have been issued 
by the administration will realize that. 
the administration is trying to play the 
two sides of the street. On the one hand 
the administration is telling the con- 
sumer, “If you will let us get the flex- 
ible price-support program through, it 
will mean lower food prices for you.” 
The Secretary of Agriculture has said 
many times that flexible price supports 
will mean lower farm prices and lower 
food prices, 
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However, when he talks to the farmer, 
he says, Look, Mr. Farmer, let me 
get this flexible price-support program 
through. If you do, you will have higher 
farm prices.“ 

All I can say is, “Mr. Secretary Ben- 
son, you are a great man, you are a wise 
man, but you are not a miracle man. 
You cannot bring about both of these 
effects at the same time. You cannot 
have prices running up and down at the 
same time. You cannot have farmers 
getting highcr prices with lower price 
supports, and you cannot have consum- 
ers getting lower prices with higher farm 
income.” 

Yet that is the kind of doubletalk that 
is being used by the administration. 

Let us try to seek some facts on some 
of these fallacies. 

Administration spokesmen have re- 
peatedly said that any loss to farmers 
from lower prices would be offset by get- 
ting rid of controls, and allowing them to 
produce all they want. Yet on March 
10, in a statement before the House 
Committee on Agriculture, the Secretary 
of Agriculture said: 

It is not proposed in the administration’s 
recommendations that price changes should 
bear full responsibility for shifts in produc- 
tion of basic crops. Authority for acreage 
control must be retained and must be used. 


All I can say is, “Mr. Farmer and Mr. 
Senator, if you buy the flexible price- 
support program, you do not get rid of 
controls.” The Secretary of Agriculture 
has stated his program requires the same 
controls, and the Secretary now admits, 
as he admitted on March 10, before the 
House Committee on Agriculture, that 
even if we adopt the flexible price-sup- 
port program, we will still have the 
same controls that are used under the 
9$0-percent-of-parity program. 

Therefore, the so-called free market 
does not come to the farmer. The 
farmer is not released from the so-called 
regimentation of which he has been told 
he has been the victim. The only thing 
the farmer gets is the probability of 
lower prices. The administration is try- 
ing to tell the American people that one 
of the reasons it wants flexible price 
supports is to let the market control pro- 
duction through normal price fluctua- 
tions, and that lower prices would mean 
lower production, 

The Secretary now confesses that au- 
thority for acreage control must be re- 
tained and must be used. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Minnesota is making an excellent speech, 
as always. I should like to ask him a 
question. If the Government were to 
take away the subsidy which it has been 
giving yearly in greater amounts over a 
long period of time to the railroads, the 
steamship and airline companies and the 
magazine publishers, and the like, would 
the public pay more or less for the items 
kt such companies and publishers 
sell? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the public 
would pay much more. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not fair to as- 
sume that if this administration should 
make conditions too difficult for agricul- 
ture, it would slow down production and 
make farming such an insecure way of 
making a livelihood that the other seg- 
ments of the economy would suffer as a 
result? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think that is the 
probability. It would drive out a large 
number of small farm producers. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The marginal pro- 
ducers would be liquidated. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It has been frankly 
said that a large number of marginal 
producers should go to the cities. In the 
cities there are approximately 4 million 
persons unemployed. I do not know 
what the marginal producers are sup- 
posed to do when they go to the cities. 
They cannot qualify without having a 
job. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. What is going to 
happen when the farmer who feeds four 
people today has to feed five people by 
1975, if the exodus to the cities should 
continue and if inhibitions are continu- 
ally placed upon the farmer? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It appears to me 
that if we have a kind of agricultural 
economic program which drives more 
and more persons out of agricultural 
production, the cost of food will go up 
and up because of its scarcity. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That may be one 
of the ultimate ends of the flexible price- 
support program advocated by the pres- 
ent Secretary of Agriculture but, sup- 
posedly, not advocated by the President 
of the United States when he was a 
candidate for the Presidency. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Montana, with due defer- 
ence to the President and the Secretary 
of Agriculture, that this is one of the 
smoothest operations I have ever seen. 
We keep talking about the Benson pro- 
gram, as if we did not have a President. 
This is the President’s farm program. 
Make no mistake about that. Mr. Ben- 
son “just works here.” He did not get 
elected; he was hired by the President. 
The President of the United States was 
elected by the people. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that so far as 
I am able to understand, and so far as 
millions of other persons are able to un- 
derstand, there was no promise of flexi- 
ble price supports in 1952. We can 
search the record and go through every 
speech the President made as a candi- 
date, and he never once mentioned flexi- 
ble price supports as a means of obtain- 
ing the objective of 100 percent of parity. 

My criticism of the situation is that 
there is a lack of will really to administer 
the present program with a sympathetic 
understanding or a desire to make it 
work. I say there is a deliberate attempt 
on the part of the Department of Agri- 
culture and on the part of this adminis- 
tration to discard the whole price sup- 
port program. The statements being 
made by the Secretary of Agriculture 
bear me out. He is constantly warning 
the American people and the American 
farmer that if we continue with the 
present program, the public will rise up 
in indignation. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I agree with the 
Senator from Minnesota that there is 
confusion and that there is a lack of a 
definite program, because, on the one 
hand, in the case of dairy products parity 
being reduced from 90 to 75 percent, and, 
on the other hand, we have a bill before 
us to help the wool producers, which will 
give them 90 percent of parity, and, I be- 
lieve, in some cases, practically 110 per- 
cent of parity. 

I have opposed, as has the Senator 
from Minnesota, the reduction of parity 
so far as the dairy industry is concerned. 
I am in favor of seeing to it that the wool 
producers receive at least 90 percent of 
parity. But I do not want to see one in- 
dustry down and another industry up. 
I want to see them all on the same level, 
which means 90 percent of parity now, 
and, in the future, 100 percent of parity. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to say 
in reply to the Senator's clear and per- 
suasive remarks that we have a peculiar 
kind of political duet going on in this 
administration. One voice is singing in 
one tone and using certain words, and 
another voice is singing in another tone 
and using different words. 

I mentioned earlier the argument that 
flexible price supports meant lower food 
costs. That argument is being sold to 
the American consumer. There is not a 
person listening to this debate who has 
not heard that if we will cut price sup- 
ports, consumers in Minneapolis, Chi- 
cago, and Butte will get lower food costs, 
Yet, Mr. President, the Assistant to the 
Under Secretary of Agriculture was in 
Moorehead speaking, a week after I was 
speaking to a farm group, and he said 
that the objective of the flexible farm 
program was to get higher farm income, 
100 percent of parity. 

Who is “kidding” whom around here? 
It is the old Army game; now you see it 
and now you do not see it. It is time we 
called a halt to this double talk. 

Farmers are going to face just as much 
in way of production controls and re- 
strictions with lower price supports, as 
they might have to face with higher sup- 
ports. Let there be no doubt about that. 
The bill introduced in this body to carry 
out the Benson-Eisenhower farm plan 
provides specifically for continuing and 
making tougher the production control 
programs. 

Just what are the benefits claimed for 
flexible supports? 

Sponsors of this school of thought say 
it will mean more “freedom for the farm- 
er,” which Secretary Benson by his testi- 
mony has already repudiated. 

They say, too, that it will bring volun- 
tary reduction in acreage or production, 
and the promise of greater consumption. 

I think it is of some significance that 
no reputable statistical or other evidence 
has or can be produced to prove either 
objective would result. 

I think that is the crux of the matter, 
Mr. President. The proponents of flex- 
ible supports say that that policy brings 
a promise of greater consumption, there- 
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by meaning that production controls will 
not have to be used. That is a fine state- 
ment. It makes good music; it sounds 
pleasing, but I think it is of more real 
significance that no reputable statisti- 
cal or other evidence has ever been pro- 
duced by any responsible source to prove 
that either of these two objectives 
would result. What has been done has 
been to make an assertion; and the 
assertion has been made again and again 
as if the fact had been proved. 

Let me cite some examples in proof of 
my point. Let us see what experience 
has proved about wheat and its response 
to price fluctuation. 

Lowering the price of wheat is like call- 
ing the “spirits from the vasty deep.” 
One can call them, but the results will be 
nil. The plantings of wheat are deter- 
mined by many factors other than price. 
Under certain circumstances, lower 
prices actually bring increases in acre- 
age, instead of decreases. History 
proves that this is true. For example, 
the total acreage in the face of a sharp 
decline in price has increased; it has not 
been reduced. I-have had a study made 
of this situation, and here is what I have 
found. Let us take a look at the situa- 
tion with respect to wheat acreage. 

In the case of winter wheat, where the 
acreage remained practically unchanged 
between 1929 and 1932, some States in- 
creased their acreage, some of them de- 
creased their acreage, and in some States 
the acreage remained unchanged. 

Between 1929 and 1932, when the 
wheat market was going to pot, when 
prices were going down, day after day, 
of 32 States that grew winter wheat, 14 
States increased their acreage, 12 States 
decreased their acreage, and in 6 States 
the acreage remained practically un- 
changed. 

I have a tabulation as to wheat in- 
creases with relation to falling prices. 
This was between 1929 and 1933. Every 
school child knows that farm prices fell 
drastically between 1929 and 1933. 

If the theory of flexible price sup- 
ports is that lowering the price support 
for the next 2 years, and reducing the 
acreage and production, will cause the 
wheat price to firm up, and result in in- 
creased consumption, let us see what 
will happen—not in theory, but in fact. 
These facts are not conclusive, but at 
least they are facts. 

In 1929, there were 363 million planted 
acres; in 1930, 370 million acres; in 
1931, when the price went down, there 
were 371 million acres; in 1932, when the 
price went down, there were 375 million 
acres. In 1933, when the price went up 
a little, there were 373 million acres. 

The total acreage, in the face of de- 
clining prices, increased from 363 million 
to 375 million between 1929 and 1932. In 
other words, as prices went down, acre- 
age went down, and then went up. 

Between 1929 and 1932, most crops 
showed an increase in acreage planted. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I think what the Senator 
from Minnesota has said makes good 
sense, because any workingman’s fam- 
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ily knows that if their income is reduced, 
they will, as average Americans, work a 
little harder and try to increase the in- 
come. When one’s income goes down, he 
works harder. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Louisiana is as right as he can be. 
Whenever the income is running short, 
and there are bills to be paid, there are 
two things one can do: either not pay 
the bills, or else to make more money. 

I have said a number of times that 
if a tractor cost $3,000—and that would 
be a fairly reasonably priced tractor 
under present conditions—and if wheat 
is $2 a bushel, it will take 1,500 bushels 
of wheat to pay for the tractor. The 
farmer pays for his tractor with wheat. 
He does not own the mint where money 
is coined. If the price of wheat drops to 
$1.50 a bushel, it is necessary to produce 
2,000 bushels of wheat in order to buy the 
tractor. The farmer does not have an 
“in” with the Treasury Department. He 
cannot get their greenbacks. The only 
green he has is the green wheat he 
plants. 

What kind of talk is it, then, when it 
is said that if the prices are reduced, 
the farmers will produce less? If prices 
are reduced to the point where the 
farmer is driven out of business, cer- 
tainly there will be less wheat produced. 
But I hope that is not the objective of 
this policy. I hope the objective is to 
keep the farmers in business. The only 
time acreage is reduced under the low- 
price theory is when the back of the 
producer is broken, so that he has to 
go to the poorhouse. Then, of course, 
the acreage is reduced. That does not 
seem to me to be a wholesome objective 
for the country. If that is the objective 
of the policy of this administration, I 
wish they would say so. Then we will 
have a real scrap about agricultural 
matters. 

Let us see what happened to corn acre- 
age from 1929 to 1932. It rose from 99 
million acres to 113 million acres. The 
price went down, and the acreage went 
up. 

The acreage of spring wheat remained 
practically unchanged at 23 million 
acres. 

The acreage of oats increased from 41 
million to 46 million. 

I can remember one of the things oats 
were used for. They were used to put 
into the egg pail, in order to keep the 
eggs from breaking. The oats could not 
be sold. They were not worth carrying 
to market. The cheaper the price of 
oats, the more acreage in oats the farm- 
ers planted; because, after all, if the 
mother in the family needed a new dress, 
and the price of oats had gone down 
from 50 cents a bushel to 10 cents, the 
price of a dress had not gone down that 
much. So that meant it was necessary 
to plant more oats; that was all there 
was to it. 

Between 1929 and 1932, the barley 
acreage remained practically unchanged 
at 14,600,000 acres. 

Flaxseed acreage rose from 3,400,000 
to 4,500,000. 

Rice acreage rose from 860,000 to 966,- 
000 acres. 

I could go right on down the line. 
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In the case of peanuts, the acreage 
rose from 1,600,000 to 2 million acres. 

Soybean acreage increased from 2,400,- 
000 to 3,700,000. 

Sugar beet acreage increased from 
772,000 to 812,000 acres. 

Senators can consider any commodity 
they wish. 

The acreage of a total of 17 crops in- 
creased from 267 million to 288 million 
acres between 1929 and 1932. 

What do these figures show? They 
show that Mr. Benson’s farm plan is 
cockeyed.. They show that his plan is 
upside down. 

Flexible price supports are supposed 
to reduce acreage when prices are low. 
But all the facts show that when prices 
are low the acreage goes up. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Another odd effect of the 
program is that as prices go down, farm- 
ers would be inclined to try to produce 
more. As they produce more, that, in 
turn, means that prices are reduced still 
further, because as Mr. Benson’s pro- 
gram has worked, the more production 
there is, the further prices are reduced. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. The only time price supports 
are needed is when the farmer is in 
trouble. The only time one calls a doc- 
tor is when he is sick. The time to use 
aspirin tablets is when one has a head- 
ache. The time a banker is needed is 
when one needs a loan. But this ad- 
ministration says, “No. When you need 
a loan, the banker is out fishing. When 
you do not need a loan, the banker will 
come and have dinner with you.” That 
is just about the odds one has. 

Let us consider a little further the 
acreage reduction theory. Under cer- 
tain circumstances, lower prices bring 
an increased acreage, instead of a de- 
creased acreage. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. It occurs to some of us 
that perhaps the program might dis- 
courage many persons from farming and 
cause them to leave the farms. If the 
administration could find some way to 
find employment for the 4 million per- 
sons currently out of work, perhaps 
something might be accomplished by the 
Benson program of letting prices go 
down. But unfortunately, if the farm- 
ers are encouraged to leave the farms, 
and if they go to the cities, there are very 
few jobs available to them. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Louisiana is correct. As he knows, retail 
sales of farm implements and farm 
equipment are down 17 percent. Please 
note that I said “retail sales of farm 
implements and farm equipment.” I 
made a speech in Chicago not long ago, 
in which I spoke in the same vein. The 
Minneapolis Star took after me and 
said, “HUMPHREY is exaggerating. He 
said retail sales were down 17 percent.” 

But that was not what Senator 
HumPHREY said at all. What I said was 
that retail sales of farm implements 
and farm equipment were down 17 per- 
cent. Anyone who lives in Minneapolis 
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ought to know that, because one of the 
implement plants in Minneapolis has 
literally closed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is not that figure 
practically the same as the figure per- 
taining to the loss of farm income? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The figure with 
respect to the loss of farm income is not 
that large. I think there was about a 
6 percent drop in purchasing power of 
farm families last year, and it is still 
declining. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I shall be glad to check 
the figures, but my recollection is that 
either 1951 or 1952 was the year in 
which the parity ratio for farmers aver- 
aged about 110 percent. Obviously, the 
extent to which farm prices have fallen 
depends upon the starting point. 

I am sure the Senator is familiar with 
the fact that farm prices began to skid 
drastically after the Republican victory 
in November 1952. Of course, the Re- 
publicans would like to give the Demo- 
crats credit for what happened prior 
to the time when President Eisenhower 
took his oath of office. However, we all 
know that there is not too much which 
an outgoing administration can do. It 
has much less power and effectiveness 
to act than an incoming administration. 
Depending on the Senator’s starting 
point, the figures would vary. I believe 
if the high point of the parity ratio 
were considered, the Senator would find 
the decline has been far more than 
16 percent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the Sena- 
tor from Lousiana is accurate in the 
statements which he has just made. 
But the fact that farm income has gone 
down in the last year, and has gone 
down as much as it has, should not make 
either Republicans or Democrats feel 
any better. The truth is that the coun- 
try is in trouble, no matter who is right 
or wrong on the question. It is about 
time that we do something about it, and 
I do not think the way to do something 
is to reduce the floor of the support pro- 
gram. I have never thought that the 
way to climb out of a hole is by chopping 
down the ladder. There may be some 
other means, but it seems to me that 
if one is trying to get himself up, the 
first thing he should do is to get some- 
thing to hold onto so he can climb up. 
That is what the purpose of a farm 
program should be. 

Much labored ridicule has recently 
been heaped, in official statements, on 
those who point out that at times lower 
prices are accompanied by or produce an 
increase instead of a decrease in acreage. 
Regardless of what role prices play as 
production and profit incentive, the fact 
remains that no administration, charged 
with congressional authority to expand 
or contract agricultural production, can 
rely and I emphasize the words “can 
rely“ —on price or price relationships 
with any practical certainty as a way to 
accomplish his goal. 
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That is why Secretary Benson, after 
all the talk about freedom for agricul- 
ture and no more restrictions, went be- 
fore the House committee on March 10 
and said, “We have got to retain acreage 
control and use it.” 

Secretary Benson makes a fine speech, 
but he knows what the score is. He will 
give the chamber of commerce a good 
statement on freedom of the American 
people, and then he will come back be- 
fore committees of Congress and whis- 
per, “Of course, we need acreage con- 
trols; we have got to have such controls,” 
because he knows his flexible price sup- 
port program is no guaranty whatsoever 
of reduced production, reduced sur- 
pluses, or reduced acreages. What hap- 
pens as a certainty is reduced income. 
He can be sure of that. That is as close 
to being sure of anything as one can be. 
So the argument that lower support 
prices would eliminate overproduction is 
wiped out. 

What do we have left? We are told 
that lower support prices will increase 
consumption. 

That is an even grosser misconception 
of what flexing of prices can do. Let us 
apply the argument to wheat. 

The President’s economic report tells 
us that the domestic consumption of 
wheat is now the same as it was 50 years 
ago. The farm, price of wheat has risen 
as high as $3 and fallen as low as 30 
cents a bushel without affecting this 
practically constant total of food wheat 
consumption. It is only if wheat prices 
drop very low or strike the competitive 
level of corn that consumption of wheat 
for feed, not food, may be increased by 
perhaps 100 million bushels—at the ex- 
pense, of course, of other feeds. 

Why does not wheat consumption re- 
spond to lower wheat prices? There is 
one simple answer. A 20-cent loaf of 
bread contains about 3 cents worth of 
wheat. If the price of wheat is flexed 
down by 35 cents a bushel, or, say, 15 
percent, the value of wheat in the loaf 
decreases only by about four-tenths of 
a cent. 

So, “Mr. Consumer, you may think you 
are really going to get relief, but the only 
one who is going to get relief is the 
farmer who will go on relief.” He will be 
relieved of his income, and he will be- 
come the one who will have to plead for 
relief from the county. 

If the price of wheat in the market 
place is reduced 15 percent, and as a re- 
sult the price of a loaf of bread is de- 
creased four-tenths of a cent, someone 
will come out with a new glue to put on 
the bread wrapper, and the price will 
stay the same. 

The baker cannot cut the price of 
bread by four-tenths of a cent, and 
charge 19.6 cents. No, that is impos- 
sible—so he just keeps the price of bread 
at the same level, and somewhere along 
the line of middlemen four-tenths of a 
cent more is added to marketing charges 
or profits taken from the consumer and 
not passed along to the farmer. 

If no other middleman knows how to 
do it, the freight rates are raised. That 
can always be done. That is one sub- 
ject which can bear looking into. 
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So that is what happens under lower 
support prices for wheat. 

The consumer saves nothing, and con- 
sumes no more bread. But the effect on 
farm income is serious. The wheat 
farmers, on a billion-bushel crop, would 
lose about $350 million, or the equivalent 
of 100,000 wage-earner jobs at $3,500 a 
year in factories producing machinery, 
automobiles, clothing, and other goods 
for the farm market. 

A reduction in income of $350 million 
will result in fewer jobs, and less will be 
paid on mortgages which can be re- 
deemed. It will mean trouble. 

We do not have to stick to wheat. The 
same may be said as to cotton. Cotton 
goods also fail to respond to lower prices 
unless they are extremely low. Say a 
cotton shirt containing 15 percent or 45 
cents worth of raw cotton sells for $3. 
Dropping the price of cotton 5 cents a 
pound, or 15 percent, would lower the 
price of a shirt by only 7 cents. Does 
anyone really think that would result in 
people buying more shirts? Of course 
not. No more shirts would be sold, but 
the cotton grower would lose $350 million 
in gross cash income, and the equivalent 
of another 100,000 jobs in industries pro- 
ducing machinery and other industrial 
products for farmers would be jeopar- 
dized or lost. 

Total consumption of farm products 
can be raised further, but that would 
take more extensive efforts to raise the 
consumption level of the undernour- 
ished and poorly clothed than this ad- 
ministration seems willing to support. 
The opportunity lies in the low-income 
brackets, and the way to take advantage 
of that opportunity is not through cre- 
ating more low-income brackets by put- 
ting farmers through the economic 
wringer. 

The facts we have available simply do 
not support the administration's glowing 
generalities about lower support prices 
either reducing farm acreage or increas- 
ing consumption of farm products. 

I should like to ask this administra- 
tion now whether it is really in favor of 
lower farm prices. If so, I should like to 
know soon, because I would be able to do 
something with a statement to that ef- 
fect. No; this administration says it is 
in favor of higher farm prices. This ad- 
ministration advances its farm program, 
because it says it will result in better 
farm income. Then it goes on the other 
side of the street and states, “Mr. Con- 
sumer, you are going to have cheaper 
food if lower price supports are put into 
effect.” 

Representatives of the administra- 
tion talk to some editors or econo- 
mists and state, “If these lower farm 
prices are put into effect, all the sur- 
pluses will be used up.” Yet the same 
representatives go to the farmers and 
say, “Don’t pay any attention to that. 
You are going to have higher farm 
prices.” 

If this seems confusing, I hope my 
colleagues will bear with me in trying 
to understand this roundhouse economic 
theory. It is most incredible. It makes 
@ pretzel look like a straight line. 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Min- 
nesota knows that there are many of us 
who desire to support legislation which 
would assist the farmers in a genuine 
way, which would afford them relief be- 
cause farm prices have dropped. This 
was particularly true when livestock 
prices suffered the terrible decline which 
came about shortly after the present ad- 
ministration came into power. 

I believe the Senator from Minnesota 
knows that for a long time no legislative 
proposal regarding agriculture was made 
by the Secretary of Agriculture or the 
administration. They said they wanted 
to spend a year studying the agricul- 
tural situation. Apparently the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture spent a long time 
studying this matter, and during that 
time he complained that all he had to 
work with was the program left him by 
the Democratic administrations. Ap- 
parently he felt that had something to 
do with the fact that he was so ineffec- 
tual and did so little to aid the farmers 
to receive a decent income. 

But when the Secretary of Agriculture 
comes forward with his program, lo and 
behold, Mr. President, it is not one to 
increase the farmers’ income, as we had 
anticipated it would be, but it is one to 
let the farmers’ income become smaller 
and smaller. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

I wonder whether the Senator from 
Louisiana realizes that the program of 
the Secretary of Agriculture demon- 
strates very clearly that the cost of the 
education he has received since the 
present administration came into power 
is the highest cost the Nation has ever 
paid for educating anyone. Of course it 
is often said that education is expensive 
and costly. However, I have never 
known the Nation to have to pay so 
much for an education as agriculture 
has had to pay during the last year, 
when the farmers of the Nation lost mil- 
lions of dollars, not thousands, because 
of the low prices of agricultural com- 
modities. 

Iam reminded of some of the items we 
have read from time to time on the news 
tickers, in reference to statements by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson. 
Of course, all of us examine the news 
tickers from time to time, in order to 
keep up with developments; all of us 
wish to know what is going on, and 
whether the news services are covering 
what we have to say. 

From time to time Secretary Benson 
has said, “Things are leveling off now.” 
However, in the leveling-off process, it 
seems that there is no desire to have 
things level up, but only to have them 
level down; the adjustment is not even 
sideways, but always is down. I have 
said it is a continuous pushing in the 
economic back. 

Mr. President, I wish to proceed with 
my discussion of the flexible price-sup- 
port program. In view of the loss that 
the farmers are being asked to take, we 
need more than generalities about the 
benefits that are supposed to accrue. 
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The farmers and all the rest of the Amer- 
ican public have a right to ask a few 
searching questions. 

I should like to have any of Secretary 
Benson’s supporters tell me how much 
more bread Americans will eat, just be- 
cause Minnesota farmers get $15 million 
less for their wheat; or how much more 
corn flakes Americans will consume, just 
because our farmers receive $169 million 
less for their corn; and how much more 
butter Americans will consume, just be- 
cause the Nation’s dairymen are sacri- 
ficing $600 million in income. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Mr. President, I shall be very 
much interested to see how much more 
butter has been consumed since the dairy 
price-support program has been slashed. 
I challenge the administration to give 
me the figures and the answers, and to 
prove that the results are worth the price 
our Minnesota farmers are being asked 
to pay for this foolishness—and not only 
the farmers, but also the merchants on 
Main Street, the bankers, the factory 
workers, and the factory owners, because 
in many areas all groups of the popula- 
tion are suffering. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me at 
this point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Minnesota yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. As I understand the sit- 
uation these days, a typical Republican 
“good news” report is that unemploy- 
ment did not increase as much this 
month as it did last month. In other 
words, Mr. President, of course unem- 
ployment is increasing, and more people 
are out of work, but, praises be, unem- 
ployment did not increase as much this 
month as it did last month. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That reminds me 
of Gabriel Heatter’s cry, There's good 
news today.” 

Mr. LONG. Yes, it is very good news, 
so the Republicans say—namely, that 
“unemployment did not increase as 
much this month as it did last month.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Yet, Mr. President, flexible price sup- 
ports are the only alternative the ad- 
ministration offers, after all of its greatly 
publicized and widely ballyhooed studies 
and surveys and advisory commission 
conferences, 

By the way, Mr. President, where is 
the report on the survey and study that 
were supposed to be made? In one of 
our Minnesota newspapers, I noticed 
that one of the writers, Mr. Wilbur El- 
ston, of the Minneapolis Tribune, has 
said the President’s commission on agri- 
culture has never made its report avail- 
able to the public. The meetings have 
been secret, and it is believed that the 
members of the Commission kept only 
casual notes. Mr. President, it seems to 
me that when a commission studies so 
vital a subject, the report of the Com- 
mission should be available to us. Per- 
haps the report contains something that 
does not support the present recom- 
mendations, or perhaps the report con- 
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tains something that is even less worthy 
than what is being recommended. I do 
not know, but I should like to find out. 

I submit that the proposal for flexible 
price supports is unacceptable. I believe 
it could well be dangerous economically. 

The only answer we can and must give 
to it is to extend the present support 
program on the basic commodities for at 
least 2 more years, as proposed in the 
amendment now before us. 

Mr. President, I wish to conclude by 
referring to an amendment which I in- 
tend to offer as an addition to the pend- 
ing bill, to which the amendment sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER], on behalf of himself 
and other Senators, is now pending. 
Under date of March 9, 1954, I submitted 
an amendment, on behalf of myself and 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Witey], reading as follows: 

On page 8, line 10, insert the following: 

“Sec. 10. Section 201 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 (7 U. S. C., sec. 1446) is amended 
by inserting at the end of subsection (c) 
thereof the following: 

The price-support level for milk, but- 
terfat, and the products of milk and butter- 
fat for any year shall not be reduced by 
more than 5 percent of the actual price in- 
tended to be reflected to farmers by the 
support program for the preceding market- 
ing year, except that such limitation does 
not apply to reductions due exclusively to 
changes in the parity index. 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the parity percentage level at which 
price supports for milk and butterfat and 
the products of milk and butterfat are pro- 
vided shall not be less than the parity per- 
centage level at which rigid mandatory price 
supports are provided for the basic com- 
modities.“ 


Mr. President, this amendment means 
that if there is 90 percent parity on the 
basic commodities, there will be 90 per- 
cent parity on dairy products. It also 
means that if the general price-support 
level declines, there will not be more 
than a 5 percent decline in any one year. 
That is the general pattern that has 
been emphasized in the President’s rec- 
ommendations, as they pertain to other 
commodities. 

On April 21 the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture appeared before the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and made more 
or less of a final statement to the com- 
mittee. He followed his usual strategy 
of bemoaning the existence of “burden- 
some surpluses,” and his chief argument 
was that the existence of these so-called 
surpluses proves that the 90 percent 
mandatory price-support program is a 
failure. I suggest that he should be 
challenged on the whole idea of “unman- 
ageable surpluses,” because all of us are 
aware that millions of people in this 
country are existing on inadequate diet, 
even in this day of plenty, and that 
widespread hunger and often starvation 
exist throughout the world. Our real 
problem is to bring food supplies to those 
who live on inadequate diets and who 
suffer from hunger or starvation. Rec- 
ognizing this problem, the chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry [Mr. AIKEN] introduced, 
several years ago, a food allotment bill, 
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food supplies. At this session of Con- 
gress, several bills to accomplish the same 
purpose have been introduced by the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], and 
myself. Many other Senators have 
joined us in sponsoring those bills. The 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] is 
a cosponsor of our food-surplus disposal 
bill. Why has not the Secretary of Agri- 
culture come forward with a program 
similar to the programs contained in 
these bills, and why has not he aggres- 
sively pursued the development of an 
international food pool or some other 
program which would accomplish the 
purpose of getting food to hungry 
people? 

Even a modest food-allotment pro- 
gram would utilize all our agricultural 
production, with the possible exception 
of wheat and cotton; and surpluses of 
wheat and cotton are manageable be- 
cause they are storable; and are a very 
necessary strategic reserve in the world 
of today. I contend that any program 
which would provide even minimum ade- 
quate diets for our people would create 
shortages, whereas the Secretary of Agri- 
culture believes that burdensome sur- 
pluses exist at this time. 

Mr. President, I am sure my friend the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] will 
be interested in a clipping I hold in my 
hand; and I hope every member of the 
press gallery and everyone in the public 
galleries will be able to see at least the 
headline of the article, which is dated 
April 6, 1954, and comes via the United 
Press: 

Philippines “plague”—200,000 starving as 
rats wipe out crop. 


Mr. President, I wonder whether my 
colleagues realize where these 200,000 
starving people are? They are in the 
Philippine Islands. They are our friends 
in the Pacific, the Filipino people, who 
for years were literally the neighbors, 
the friends, the allies, and fellow citizens 
of the people of the United States. 

The Philippine Islands have only re- 
cently gained their independence. Here 
are 200,000 people without a morsel to 
eat. Their crops are gone. Listen to 
this tragic story: 

A scourge as devastating as the locust 
plagues of ancient Egypt has swept this once 
rich countryside, leaving it filled with gaunt, 
starving people, who have neither the money 
nor the energy to leave. 


What does our Secretary of Agriculture 
propose todo? We have in storage dried 
milk by the millions of pounds. Our De- 
partment of Agriculture does not know 
what to do with it, so it is to be sold for 
3% cents a pound for animal feed. 
America is going to feed its hogs before 
% feeds the children of the world. This 
great humanitarian Government is going 
to sell powdered milk, a nourishing food 
fit for human consumption, for 3% cents 
a pound, for animal feed, while 200,000 
Filipinos are dying of starvation this very 
minute as I speak. If the people of 
America knew this they would cry out in 
mass protest. 
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We are so messed up down here with 
our circuses and investigations that we 
have forgottten about people who are 
suffering. We have forgotten about the 
400,000 families in Italy who have never 
tasted meat or milk, yet we wonder why 
communism grows in Italy. We wonder 
why the Huks, the Communist forces, 
are in the Philippines. Two hundred 
thousand people are dying today while 
the Senate sits by and permits the De- 
partment of Agriculture to sell our sur- 
plus powdered milk to feed pigs. 

Mr. President, you can bet Iam angry, 
and some other people in this town 
ought soon to become more angry. I say 
it is nothing short of a capital crime that 
we have a Government which does not 
know what to do with surplus food. We 
have a Department of Agriculture which 
stands like a stunned bull which has been 
hit over the head with a club. The 
Department does not know what to do 
with the food abundance of our country. 

Hundreds of thousands of children in 
Africa are dying of horrible diseases for 
which milk is a specific cure, and yet 
we do not know what to do with our 
surplus powdered milk. There are chil- 
dren in American schools who do not 
have milk, and yet we do not know what 
to do with our surplus powdered milk. 
If I have ever seen what I call sterility 
of imagination, sterility of intellectual 
capacity to meet the problems of today, 
we are witnessing it now. All we know 
how to do is to get the television cam- 
eras ready and have a big circus. The 
halls are jammed while we fight out the 
question of who is right, MCCARTHY or 
the Army. In the meantime millions of 
children die while we decide to give our 
milk to the pigs. I am not for it. I 
want the record to be quite clear. I 
am for sending this food on the first 
American ship we can get, to the 200,- 
000 people in the Philippines who need 
it tonight. If we can fly paratroopers 
into Indochina, 14,000 miles away, we 
can fly milk to the Philippines, too, or 
we may have to be flying paratroopers 
to the Philippines in days to come. Food 
has something to do with freedom. 

I am righteously shocked and indig- 
nant—and appropriately so—when I 
find myself, a citizen of the United 
States of America, a member of this 
great Government, in a situation in 
which we are crying our eyes out be- 
cause we have these surpluses. The Sec- 
retary calls them unmanageable sur- 
pluses. Listen, Mr. Benson. These sur- 
pluses are not unmanageable. They are 
God’s blessing to a suffering world. The 
horrible thing is that we have people in 
Government who do not seem to know 
what to do with the greatest asset a free 
people could have, namely, abundance. 
We stand here as though we were hog- 
tied, as though our feet were anchored 
in granite or concrete, and as though 
our minds had been gone for years, leav- 
ing a total vacuum. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I should be interested in 
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believe the Senator would find that this 
Nation could produce food at a price 
which would guarantee to the farmer 
a decent living income for his labor, and 
at the same time could distribute food 
to those who need it, both here and else- 
where throughout the world, for less 
than the cost of the administration's 
proposal to take the tax off corporation 
dividends will be over a period of 5 
years. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator would be in favor of such a pro- 
gram. He is the kind of man who would 
be. The Senator from Louisiana lis- 
tened as I poured out what I considered 
to be an appropriate and righteously in- 
dignant expression as to what is going 
on. The Senator has done for the peo- 
ple of Louisiana what the Government 
of the United States ought to be doing 
for people everywhere when we have 
surplus food. I know the record of my 
friend from Louisiana. He fought for 
the poor. He fought to raise old-age 
pensions. He fought for school lunches 
for children. I know what he has done. 
It is a wonderful thing that there are 
such Members. 

Mr. President, I insist that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States have a 
heart and soul. I am fed up with the 
comptometer, adding-machine mental- 
ity which grips us. It is time to use the 
blessing of surplus food and fiber to do 
God’s work in this world, the work of 
democracy, and the work of freedom. 

I confess that I was ashamed when I 
read the story about the plague in the 
Philippines, where 200,000 of our 
friends—not our enemies—are dying, to 
think that no voice had been raised in 
this Government. We have some other 
problems to deal with now. We have the 
problem of Cohn and Schine. We have 
still other problems. We cannot deter- 
mine exactly what we ought to do at 
Geneva. 

Let me say to the Senate that there 
will be no more Genevas unless we do 
something about what are sometimes 
called the little problems. The Filipinos 
need help, and they ought to get it, and 
get it quickly. We ought not to wait 
for them to ask for it. When a man 
must ask someone for help and the re- 
sponse comes, if is never quite so good 
as when the good neighbor walks in and 
sees that one needs help. That is the 
neighbor we love—not the one to whom 
we must say, “Could you come over and 
help me?” We love the good neighbor 
who walks in and says, “What can I do 
to help you this morning?” 

I repeat, that while, of course, it is 
better to have powdered milk made into 
animal feed than to waste it. I have not 
found any statistical evidence which 
would indicate to me that there is not 
the consuming ability, either in our own 
country or elsewhere throughout the 
world, to use the surplus milk. If we 
can reduce the price of powdered milk to 
3 ½ cents a pound, from what I believe 
was a price of 15% or 16 cents, so that 
we can feed our pigs and other livestock 
a little better, I wonder if it would not 
be possible to reduce the price of milk 
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for children in school. That may be a 
rather far-fetched, radical proposal, but 
I wonder if we could not cut the price 
of milk by half in connection with some 
of the school-lunch programs. Instead 
of that, in my home State last year it 
was raised, I believe, by 2 cents a pint. 

Askov, Minn., is a wonderful small 
community. Many people of Danish ex- 
traction live there. Last week the bank 
in Askov decided to provide free milk to 
school pupils. Do Senators know what 
happened? The consumption of milk in- 
creased 400 percent. I wonder what 
would happen to the consumption of 
milk if school children were to receive 
the benefit of such a price reduction as 
the pigs are getting? 

I intend to offer an amendment which 
would be of some help to the dairy in- 
dustry, but it would also be of some help 
to the people who rely upon one of the 
finest foods in the world, namely, milk. 
So when the Secretary talks to me about 
the burdensome surplus. I talk to 
him about the burdensome situation in 
which the Department of Agriculture 
does not know what to do about the sur- 
plus food problem. 

In spite of the Secretary’s pronounce- 
ment in favor of abundance, his entire 
philosophy is actually one of scarcity, it 
seems to me—scarcity that will bring 
high prices, scarcity in the so-called free 
market. I honestly believe that con- 
sumers have more to fear from this phi- 
losophy than they have from any high 
price-support program. 

Mr. President, we have heard the plea 
made that the wool bill should be passed 
without any amendments, because it is 
urgent that the wool producers know 
soon what their 1955 program will be. I 
must say that one can make a rather 
logical argument along that line. We 
have agreed to vote on a day certain, on 
Tuesday. 

It has been argued that the wool bill 
is an emergency bill, which requires im- 
mediate passage so that the wool pro- 
ducers may make their plans for 1955 
with full knowledge of what their pro- 
gram will be. 

I have no argument to make against 
the urgency which the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
expresses in that connection, but I should 
like to point out that, while a wool 
emergency may be pending so far as the 
wool producers are concerned, a catas- 
trophe has already struck the dairy in- 
dustry. The emergency period for the 
dairy producers existed during the first 
3 months of the year. The catastrophe 
struck on April 1, black Thursday. 

It seems somewhat inconsistent to me 
to argue that dairy price-support legis- 
lation should not be considered as urgent 
on this date as the wool bill. The same 
planning which producers must make, 
and for which they should have full 
knowledge of what their 1955 program 
will be, is also applicable to all the 
basic crops, the nonbasic feed crops, 
and a number of other commodities to at 
least as great an extent as it is to the 
wool producers, 
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It is all urgent. All of us have jobs to 
do. I am sure every farm producer in 
the country is planning his farm opera- 
tions, even as we in the Senate are plan- 
ning our operations. 

A complete reading of the Secretary's 
statement to the Senate Agriculture 
Committee on April 21 impressed me 
with the fact that this statement in 
itself is a confession that we cannot 
have abundance without adequate price 
support programs. I do not want to 
compromise with what I consider ade- 
quate price-support programs. A num- 
ber of proposals have been made to limit 
the sliding scale operations to a down- 
ward slide of not more than 5 percent 
a year. Some proposals have been made 
that dairy price supports be set at 85 
percent instead of 90 percent for the en- 
suing year. This is nothing more nor 
less than creeping sliding scale instead 
of galloping sliding scale. I suppose the 
theory is that if you cut off a farmer's 
income a small piece at a time it will 
not be as painful as if you let the slid- 
ing scale knife make a full cut. 

On page 3 the Secretary cites current 
hog prices as an example of how effec- 
tively the law of supply and demand 
works. He forgets that 2 years ago when 
hog prices were substantially below par- 
ity other livestock prices were substan- 
tially above parity and to the farmers 
it seemed that they could make the shift 
to dairy and beef production profitably. 
However, what happened? As a result 
of this shift beef and dairy prices fell 
drastically and I predict that in 1955 the 
Secretary will not use the price of hogs 
as an example of how wonderfully ad- 
justment through price manipulation 
works. 

I am not exactly an expert in these 
fields, Mr. President, but I know this 
much, namely, that it does not take as 
long to raise hogs as it does to build up 
a good herd of dairy cows. Farmers 
have been keeping their sows because 
hog prices have been going up. Why 
have hog prices been going up? Because 
hog prices were so low that the farmers 
sold their sows a year and a half or two 
years ago. When sows are sold off there 
are no little pigs. When there are no 
little pigs, the law of scarcity starts to 
work, and prices go up. 

Mr. President, wait until these little 
bundles from pig heaven start arrriving 
and you will see what will happen to the 
price of hogs. 

What the farmer needs is a normal 
market, not the hills and valleys of de- 
pression and prosperity. He needs a 
chance to get on the high road of reason- 
able economic opportunity and security. 

Mr. President, the Secretary also 
points out on page 3 of his testimony 
that wheat acreage increased from 53 
million acres in 1942 to more than 78 
million acres in 1947, because wheat 
prices rose from $1.10 per bushel to 
$2.29. He does not say, however, that 
in 1942 the national wheat acreage al- 
lotment was 57 million acres and that 
the low planting of that year was the 
result of compliance with the national 
wheat acreage allotment and that in 
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1947 wheat acreage allotments were not 
in effect. 

On page 8 the Secretary says: “The 
very fact that net farm income has de- 
clined in 5 of the last 6 years, despite 
supports at 90 percent of parity on the 
basic crops and some other commodi- 
ties” indicates that price supports in 
themselves do not prevent a decline in 
farm prices. He fails to recognize that 
in 5 of those 6 years agricultural prices 
averaged at or above parity and price 
supports at 90 percent of parity could 
not possibly have prevented a decline in 
agricultural prices until prices reached 
90 percent of parity. 

What am I saying? I am saying that 
when farm prices are at 100 percent of 
parity during years of heavy demand, 
$0-percent price supports are not opera- 
tive or protective in terms of price. The 
90 percent of parity formula comes into 
effect when prices start to go below 90 
percent, just as support at 75 percent of 
parity goes into effect when prices go 
below 75 percent of parity. 

I say that is too low. 

A good question to ask the Secretary 
may be, “How much more would agri- 
cultural prices have declined in 1953 
had we not had 90-percent price sup- 
ports on the basics and some of the 
other major commodities?” A partial 
answer to this question may be revealed 
in what happened in dairy prices after 
the Secretary’s announcement that price 
supports would be dropped from 90 to 
75 percent. 

On page 23 the Secretary says: 

Despite our efforts to support prices of 
dairy products at 90 percent of parity the 
Past year, the effective level of support was 
only 84 percent of parity for manufactured 
milk and 87 percent for butterfat. 

This is the first real confession on the 
part of the Secretary that I have seen 
that even though he announced the pro- 
gram at 90 percent of parity, adminis- 
tratively he operated in such a way that 
farmers actually did not obtain the 
announced price support. 

Finally, Mr. President, let me say 
something else with reference to the 
so-called unmarketable surpluses to 
which Mr. Benson has referred. It is 
my feeling that American foreign policy 
can be greatly strengthened by the use 
of our surplus commodities. It is my 
feeling that in the underdeveloped and 
underprivileged areas of the world, 
where there is not the cash with which 
to buy these commodities, we have a 
wonderful opportunity to give a real 
expression of American goodwill and of 
American generosity. 

Of course, I have often said that char- 
ity begins at home. Some of us know, 
or should know, that there are millions 
of people in this country who are receiv- 
ing social-security benefits. Millions of 
unemployed are getting unemployment 
compensation. The aged are getting 
old-age assistance. Others are getting 
benefits under survivors and old-age 
benefit insurance. Mothers get help 
under the social-security program, Aid 
is given to blind and deaf children. 
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We have suggested means by. which 
surplus perishable commodities such as 
butterfat, butter, and milk could be used 
to help people supplement their incomes. 
The Senator from Oklahoma suggested 
a payment of $10 a month to supplement 
income through surplus commodities, to 
be purchased through normal retail 
outlets; not through relief stores, but 
right in the neighborhood grocery stores. 

A food stamp plan might be advisable 
to use. In a recent survey conducted in 
the State of Minnesota 85 percent of the 
people questioned, supported the food- 
stamp plan. 

The Junior Senator from Minnesota 
has proposed a program called the Dairy 
Diet Dividend Act, to supplement the 
income of people on social security, 
through the use of coupons which could 
be spent like money in the local grocery 
stores, for the purchase of butter, butter- 
milk, cheese, and milk. 

Mr. President, I do not want anyone 
to tell me that we cannot find answers 
to these problems if we want to find 
them. 

At the appropriate time I shall call 
up my amendment. I submitted it more 
than a month ago, and I believe it is 
quite well understood. I believe my 
colleagues know all about it, because 
they have had to bear with me through 
these speeches. Day after day, week 
after week I have pleaded with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to give us time to 
work out a program on dairy price sup- 
ports. The Secretary would have noth- 
ing to do with it. So there is only one 
thing to do, and that is to fight it out in 
the Senate. 

Several bills have been introduced. 
My senior colleague from Minnesota has 
introduced a bill. The junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. LEHMAN] also has 
introduced a bill on dairy price supports. 
Then there is the proposal made by the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] 
and me. 

Mr. President, as I yield the floor I 
should like to appeal to those who are 
in responsible positions in Government 
to meet some of these human needs, to 
check into the situation in the Philip- 
pines, to see what can be done to supple- 
ment the diet of our allies, friends, and 
neighbors in Indochina and Korea, and 
in other areas of the world. 

I do not like to have our Secretary of 
Agriculture call our surpluses “burden- 
some” surpluses. I do not want to have 
America, a rich and powerful nation, 
standing before the world and complain- 
ing about its abundance. I really ap- 
peal to the commonsense of this won- 
derful parliament of ours, this Congress. 
At a time when we are signing one alli- 
ance after another for military security 
and military assistance, I ask our Gov- 
ernment not to tell the people of the 
world that we do not know what to do 
with our surpluses of food and fiber. If 
we do that, we are not going to build 
peace or strength; we are going to build 
hatred, fear, resentment, and distrust. 

Let us not forget that every night more 
than 50 percent of the population of the 
world goes to bed hungry. Let us not 
forget that for every child in the world 
who has an adequate diet there are two 
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who are suffering from malnutrition. 
These are God’s children. 

I do not think it makes a very good 
case for the American democracy to 
advertise to the world that we are un- 
happy with our abundance, that it is an 
insurmountable problem to know what 
to do with our “horrible” surpluses. I 
think we should be telling the world that 
we are working day and night to find out 
how we can first help ourselves in con- 
nection with our own underprivileged 
persons, and how we can better distribute 
this wonderful resource of food to our 
own people, and then, second, how we 
can distribute it to the needy, to the 
sick, and to the hungry in the areas of 
the world where they cry out to the 
United States for assistance. 

Let us have a better program than 
that of converting milk into animal feed. 
I think that reveals us as a very materi- 
alistic Nation. I am willing to stake 
whatever future I may have on this 
proposition: If tonight I should call upon 
the American people for a vote, for a 
show of hands, for an expression of atti- 
tude or opinion on this question: “Do 
you believe that your Government should 
use its surplus foods to feed animals at 
reduced prices, or do you believe that 
your Government should use its surplus 
foods to feed people at reduced prices?” 
Iam as sure as that my name is HUBERT 
HUMPHREY that the vote would be 99.44 
percent for feeding the people—just as 
pure as Ivory soap. 

But apparently the public’s wishes are 
not being consulted. I do not know who 
thought up the idea of powdered milk 
for animals, but I should like to suggest 
to the Department of Agriculture that 
we have powdered milk for babies, that 
we have whole milk for children, and 
that we have butter, cheese, and milk 
for grandpa and grandma, or for anyone 
else who needs it. Then I would suggest 
that we be ever grateful for the fact that 
we live in a country where hunger is not 
commonplace, but where abundance and 
plenty are the pattern of our living. 


ABOLISHMENT OF THE SHOSHONE 
CAVERN NATIONAL MONUMENT 


During the delivery of Mr. HumpHrey’s 
speech, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Minnesota may yield to the junior 
Senator from Oregon, with the under- 
standing that the interruption will fol- 
low his remarks. I must take an early 
train, and before doing so I wish to make 
a brief comment on two bills which the 
majority leader may call up while I am 
absent, so that my position may be clear 
on the Recorp. I shall not take more 
than 5 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am always happy 
to yield for that purpose. I, therefore, 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
to the Senator from Oregon, with the 
understanding that I do not lose the floor 
and that the remarks of the Senator from 
Oregon will appear at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 


the Senator from Oregon may proceed. 


April 23 


Mr.. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota very much for his cour- 
tesy. I should like to make a brief com- 
ment on Calendar No. 1144, H. R. 6251, 
to authorize the abolishment of the 
Shoshone Cavern National Monument 
and the transfer of the land therein to 
the city of Cody, Wyo., for public recrea- 
tional use, and for other purposes. 

Although it is a close case, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in my judgment the bill does not 
violate the intent of the Morse formula. 
I wish to give my reasons in the Recorp 
so that no one in the future may argue 
that I permitted the bill to go through 
without any comment. 

I have read the report very carefully. 
It is a bill which seeks to convey to Cody, 
Wyo., a national monument in the form 
of the Shoshone Cavern, to be developed 
by the city of Cody as a park and for 
recreational purposes, on the same basis 
on which it was originally intended the 
Federal Government would develop it, 

The Federal Government has not de- 
veloped it. The Federal Government 
has set forth from time to time various 
reasons for not developing it, and it now 
proposes that the city of Cody be allowed 
to develop it and that city of Cody be 
given a right-of-way into the recrea- 
tional area. 

In my judgment, Mr. President, what 
we are dealing with here is an area which 
ought to be developed for park purposes. 
In view of the fact that the city of Cody 
has agreed to do exactly what the Fed- 
eral Government would have done by 
way of developing the monument in 
question, I believe we ought to express 
our appreciation to the city of Cody for 
being willing to do it. 

There is adequate protection to the 
Federal Government under the bill. The 
property will revert to the Federal Gov- 
ernment if it is not developed by the city 
of Cody for park and recreational pur- 
poses. 

The right of way is certainly a con- 
sideration which ought to be given to the 
city of Cody, so that it can develop 
property the Federal Government is not 
developing. 

In view of the fact that the property 
will be used by the city of Cody for the 
identical purpose for which the Federal 
Government intended to use it, I would 
be certainly stretching beyond reason 
the Morse formula if I took the position 
that under that formula the city of Cody 
should pay for this particular cavern and 
the land surrounding it necessary for its 
development as a park. 

It is true, Mr. President, that this land 
would be worth something if used for 
other than park purposes. However, I 
cannot escape the fact that the original 
intention of the Federal Government in 
occupying this land was to devote it to 
use asa park. That is not being changed 
one iota by the transfer to the city of 
Cody. Therefore I have no objection to 
the bill. 

I now turn my attention to the other 
bill on which I should like to make some 
comment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from, Oregon has the floor. 
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PATENT TO THE STATE OF IDAHO 
FOR CERTAIN LAND 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to speak now to Calendar 1137, H. R. 
998, authorizing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to issue a patent to the State of 
Idaho for certain land. 

The facts as I gather them from my 
study of the record are as follows: 

In 1910 certain land in Idaho was set 
aside for reclamation purposes pursuant 
to the so-called Carey Act. 

The procedure normally was to con- 
vey the land to the State, and when per- 
sons qualified by residence, planting, and 
irrigating, and so forth, the State issued 
a patent to such persons. 

In some cases persons met the require- 
ments before the land was conveyed to 
the State. In such cases a person was 
given a “final certificate” which entitled 
him to the land when the Federal Gov- 
ernment conveyed it to the State. 

In the instant case the land was not 
conveyed to the State, but was restored 
to the public domain because of the ab- 
sence of irrigation. However, the use of 
underground water now makes develop- 
ment feasible. 

The act of 1920 authorized the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, in the case of a 
restoration of land to the public domain, 
to allow a 90-day preference right to the 
holders of “final certificates.” 

Most of those who exercised the pref- 
erence rights under the 1920 act have 
had their entries allowed. No applica- 
tions other than those with preference 
rights under the 1920 act have been 
allowed. 

The bill would convey the land to 
Idaho for conveyance to those who did 
not assert their rights under the 1920 
act within the time allowed. They slept 
on their rights—there is no doubt about 
that at all, Mr. President—and did not 
act within the specified time. 

However, I cannot escape the conclu- 
sion that there are some very clear 
equities in this matter. Furthermore, 
we are dealing with some veterans, who 
are entitled to veterans preference. I 
believe we should recognize those equi- 
ties, and should realize also that the 
reason the persons involved did not per- 
fect their rights was that they did not 
have the slightest idea that the land 
would ever be suitable for irrigation in 
the sense that water would be made 
available. Underground water is now 
available. 

In the interest of justice and fairness 
we ought to recognize the preference 
rights of the individuals who, had they 
exercised their rights within the period 
of time available to them, would not have 
had raised against them any question as 
to their rights to this arid land. 

Therefore, I believe that here again 
fairness and equity entitle these people 
to the land, and I raise no objection to 
the bill because of the Morse formula. 
I thank the Senator from Minnesota 
very much. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOMESTIC 
WOOL INDUSTRY 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2911) to provide for the 
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development of a sound and profitable 
domestic wool industry under our na- 
tional policy of expanding world trade, 
to encourage increased domestic produc- 
tion of wool for our national security, 
and for other purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER] for himself and 
other Senators, 

EQUAL ACCESS TO AMERICAN MARKETS, BUT NO 
ADVANTAGE 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, to me it 
is a sad day for this Nation when we 
must consider a direct payment program 
for a dying American farm industry be- 
cause the Congress insists upon import- 
ing the products of foreign countries 
employing peon labor, and refuses to 
protect our people from unfair foreign 
competition. American wool growers, 
paying American wages, are unable to 
stay in business against the competition 
of foreign wool produced at low foreign 
wage rates. So, Mr. President, today we 
are considering Senate bill 2911, which 
is designed as an oxygen tent over the 
sheep and wool industry, which does not 
want to live on a Government dole, but 
merely wants a fair competitive market 
in America, their own country. All that 
our own farm people ask is equal access 
to their own market, but no advantage. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk and 
ask to have printed and lie on the table 
an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute to Senate bill 2911. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
amendment will be received, be printed, 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
woolgrowers of the Nation have fought, 
and are fighting, for a just and adequate 
tariff, not a high tariff, not a low tariff, 
but a flexible tariff, or a duty, as the 
Constitution calls it, that equals the dif- 
ference between the wages and the taxes 
in this country and those in the chief 
competing nation. 

Mr. President, let the Tariff Commis- 
sion, an agent of Congress, adjust the 
duty or tariff on the basis of fair and 
reasonable competition, and give the for- 
eign nation equal access to our market, 
but no advantage. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, so 
far, the most impresive argument which 
has been advanced in favor of the pend- 
ing bill is that the woolgrowers are in 
dire need of help at this time, and that 
this bill should be passed, without 
amendments or anything else that might 
impede its progress, and rushed to the 
White House. 

I have been informed that there is no 
chance for that to occur, and that the 
House is adamant in desiring a one- 
package bill to go to the White House. 

Mr. President, I cannot quite follow 
the President or the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in their approach to the farm 
problem. 

I realize that wool is a strategic ma- 
terial or commodity and that its pro- 
duction domestically should be en- 
couraged. Wool was treated in a sep- 
arate bill in 1947 when an effort was 
made to obtain the same price for it in 
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1947 as that which was accorded it in 
1946, when the Commodity Credit 
Corporation stepped in in order to assist 
the woolgrower. The powers of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation were 
broad enough to permit it to support the 
price of wool, to assist the industry, be- 
cause the producers were, at that time, 
in dire circumstances, 

Mr. President, since 1947 the subject 
of wool has been treated in the same 
one-package bill with cotton, corn, 
wheat, rice, and other commodities eli- 
gible for price supports. Why we 
should at this time legislate on it sepa- 
rately is something which I cannot quite 
understand, except that there appar- 
ently is a belief in some quarters that 
the bill, if it deals only with wool, will 
receive the blessing of the President and 
become law before the omnibus farm 
bill reaches the White House. 

We have been warned on many occa- 
sions recently that if the Senate and the 
House should extend the rigid price- 
support program on the basic commodi- 
ties for another 2 years, such a bill will 
be vetoed by the President. I have a 
hunch, Mr. President, that the wool- 
growers and others are anxious to get 
their bill passed, their industry cared 
for, in legislation separate from that 
affecting other farm commodities. In 
other words, the woolgrowers want 
quick action so they can receive the ben- 
efits of this special preferred treatment, 
while other segments of American agri- 
culture must take what the Secretary of 
Agriculture offers them or face the pros- 
pect of a Presidential veto. 

Mr. President, the wool bill is unique. 
I do not know of a single agricultural 
commodity which has ever received as 
much protection as is being sought for 
wool under the pending bill. The wool 
bill contains two support procedures for 
the protection of the growers, in order 
to encourage our domestic woolgrowers 
to produce as much as 300 million 
pounds of wool annually. The first is 
a 90-percent price-support program 
through the medium of Government 
loan-purchase agreements, a program 
which the woolgrowers could today en- 
joy under existing law if the Secretary 
of Agriculture should see fit to make it 
available to them. 

The second procedure is one which 
would enable the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to assure the woolgrower, not 90 
percent of parity, not 95 percent of par- 
ity, but possibly 120 percent of parity, or 
even 150 percent of parity, if the re- 
ceits from tariff collections produce 
enough money so that this high-sup- 
port level can be maintained. The only 
limitation, Mr. President, is the amount 
of tariff receipts available to the Sec- 
retary. 

How is that to be done? The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is empowered, under 
the bill, to meet with the producers. He 
can call the woolgrowers together and 
ask them how much a pound they will 
have to obtain in order to assure pro- 
duction of the goal of 300 million pounds 
of wool a year. If the producers say 
they must receive a total income equiva- 
lent to 80 percent, 90 percent, or 100 per- 
cent of parity, and that level of income 
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is the only way by which the production 
goal can be achieved, and if the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture should agree to it, 
then the Secretary can make payments 
to the producers based on the market 
price received by them. The total price 
per pound to be guaranteed to the grow- 
ers may be, as I have said, not just 90 
percent, but as much as the traffic will 
bear. The only limitation set forth in 
the bill is the amount which 70 percent 
of the tariff collections on wool will 
produce. 

Mr. President, I am not opposed to 
helping the wool growers. I have sup- 
ported this segment of our Nation’s 
farmers in the past and I am willing to 
assist them now. Their product is in- 
cluded in the general farm act which 
is now on the statute books. I do not 
see any earthly reason why wool should 
not be treated at the same time and in 
the same manner as any other com- 
modity, so far as legislation is con- 
cerned. The Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry has been holding hearings 
for almost 24% months. Those hearings 
have been completed. I have attended 
many of the hearings, and there has not 
been any evidence produced to convince 
me or, I am certain, to convince the 
majority of the other members of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
that any better method of protecting 
the farmers has been devised than the 
one which is now the law. That act has 
worked well. It has produced an abun- 
dance of food, which has redounded to 
the benefit of the farmers as well as 
the consumers of our Nation. It as- 
sisted our country immeasurably to 
weather the hardships and privations of 
World War II. If it had not been for 
the large amount of food on hand at 
the time of Pearl Harbor there is no 
telling what the consuming public would 
have had to pay for food during the 
ensuing years. And again, when the 
Korean war came along, there was an 
abundance of food in the warehouses, 
which assisted the Nation tremendously. 

What was the cry then by our Gov- 
ernment? Produce more and more food, 
it was urged, because the future was 
uncertain and an abundance of food 
might win the war. It was felt that 
more and more food might be needed, 
and the farmers of the Nation re- 
sponded nobly, and they produced and 
produced until our warehouses were 
bulging. Now our farmers are being, 
shall we say, punished. At least, an 
attempt is being made to punish them, 
simply because they complied with the 
wishes of our Government planners and 
responded to their pleas to produce more 
food. 

If the present law had been complied 
with, that is, if the production of wheat, 
cotton, corn, and other basic commod- 
ities had been curtailed 2 or 3 years 
ago, when the supply levels established 
in the law had been reached, I can 
assure Senators that the presently ex- 
isting surpluses would not now be con- 
fronting the Nation. We must not lose 
sight of the fact that these surpluses 
have been piled up because it was believed 
by the administration that these huge 
stocks of food and fiber would be needed 
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in the event the Korean war should 
continue. Fortunately for us and for 
the world at large the Korean war was 
ended last year. All of us are happy 
and relieved that the bloodletting has 
stopped. But along with the truce in 
Korea came a dropping off in demands 
for food and fiber with the result that 
we are faced with burdensome sur- 
pluses in many commodities. 

Today farmers are being told that be- 
cause of the enormous surpluses which 
were produced at the request of the Gov- 
ernment, the law must be changed, and 
our Nation’s farmers must now be placed 
at the mercy of a flexible price support 
program. Why, may I ask? As has been 
stated on many occasions on the floor 
of the Senate since I have proposed my 
amendment, and as almost everyone will 
admit, flexible price supports mean lower 
prices, notwithstanding the plea which 
was made by Mr. Benson 2 days ago 
before our committee. He has made cer- 
tain suppositions in his estimates which 
may never come to pass. 

As my distinguished friend, the junior 
Senator from Minnesota, correctly 
stated a while ago, what the farmer now 
wants, at least for 2 years, is an assur- 
ance that if he should plant a certain 
amount of acreage in cotton, a certain 
amount of acreage in corn, and a certain 
amount of acreage in other of the basic 
commodities, he will be protected to the 
extent of 90 percent of parity. I am 
certain, Mr. President, that within the 
next 2 years, if the law which is now on 
the statute books is called into play, the 
surpluses can be brought within bounds, 
Particularly will that be possible if Con- 
gress enacts the set-aside provision of 
the bill which is now pending before 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. As has been stated on several 
occasions, the set-aside program means 
simply that the President of the United 
States will be empowered to set aside 
$2,500,000,000 worth of corn, wheat, 
dairy products, cotton, and other com- 
modities, which are to be used by him as 
he sees fit, either by sale, by barter, by 
exchange, or even to help to feed our 
Armed Forces, who are now in France 
and in other parts of the world. 

If a mandatory 90 percent price sup- 
port program for basic commodities is 
not feasible, why did Mr. Benson and the 
President suggest that the mandatory 
program for tobacco be continued? The 
answer is simple: they did so because 
the tobacco program was carried out in 
accord with the spirit and letter of the 
law which is now on the statute books; 
in other words, a condition was created 
whereby the supply of tobacco equaled 
the demand, and at no time did the 
Government have to step in and pur- 
chase tobacco, as has occurred with- 
regard to other commodities. 

Let us consider the wool program for 
a moment. The present program is in 
bad shape at present, and has resulted in 
a loss to date of over $93 million. On the 
other hand, the program which exists 
for cotton has resulted in a profit to 
the Government to date of $269 million. 
Yet an effort is being made by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to include cotton in 
the flexible price support program, Mr. 
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President, it just does not add up that 
certain commodities such as wool and 
tobacco, which can be handled in the 
Same manner as wheat, corn, and other 
commodities, are not treated similarly 
by the present administration. 

As I stated some time ago, I believe 
that the program is tainted a little bit 
with politics. It strikes me that the en- 
tire farm program should be treated as a 
whole, and dealt with at one time. It 
is my hope that the Senate will adopt 
that policy. And I might add that I 
have assurance from the other side of 
the aisle that if the Senate does not do 
so, the House will. Since the Senate 
committee has held all its hearings on 
the farm program, I believe this is the 
opportune time for the Senate to pro- 
ceed to handle the whole problem in one 
package. 

Mr. President, I should like at this 
time to outline briefly the development 
of the farm program. As all of us know, 
before World War I, agriculture was in a 
critical condition. The gross income of 
farmers had increased from $7 billion in 
1914, which was the first year of World 
War I, to over $17 billion, in 1919, a 
year after the war ended. But by 1920, 
sana income had dropped to 813 ½ bil- 

on. 

There is no question in my mind that 
the great depression which struck this 
country a few years later came about 
because farm income dropped so 
low that thousands of farmers through- 
out the country had to have their prop- 
erty sold by sheriffs and auctioneers in 
forced sales. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks an excerpt 
from Senate Report 885, 80th Congress, 
2d session, dated February 9, 1948, from 
pages 58, 59, and 60, which outlines the 
development following World War I of 
which I am speaking. Because of the 
lateness of the hour, I shall not read 
this report to the Senate, but ask that 
it be printed at this point in my remarks, 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHANGING CONDITIONS 

Following the First World War, during 
which agricultural production was expanded, 
a new set of conditions confronted that gen- 
eration of farmers and the entire Nation as 
well, although some of the conditions were 
similar to those following the Civil War. 
The disastrous consequence to agriculture 
of high costs relative to income had a delayed 
ill effect upon all of our economy. 

It has been frequently said that “for half 
a century, the United States helped feed half 
of the world at half a price.” The United 
States exported large quantities of cotton 
and tobacco in terms of the world trade, 
but the exports of food products were not 
large in terms of world food consumption. 
Wheat and livestock products were, however, 
important items of export. During this 
period the “cream of fertility” was skimmed 
from the largest single body of highly pro- 
ductive land ever brought into cultivation 
during the history of mankind. 

Advancements in plant and animal breed- 
ing and improved techniques that helped 
maintain acre production served to hide the 
effects of soil exploitation. But the imme- 
diate effect of wartime prices was wild specu- 
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lation in farmland, leaving in its wake an 
impossible indebtedness which continued to 
mount for more than a decade. Hundreds 
of thousands of the Nation’s best farmers 
were victims of bankruptcies and farm fore- 
closures. Industry, which for some time en- 
joyed a prosperity based in part upon foreign 
credit business, failed to recognize the plight 
of agriculture. Eventually the export mar- 
ket was largely lost and prices collapsed. 

A quarter of a century earlier the farmer 
had withstood depression conditions mainly 
because of his self-reliance upon home indus- 
try, production of needed power from work 
stock he raised and fed from his own crops, 
the low capitalization of farm property, and 
the world market which continued to buy 
his products, although at a low price. 

The advent of highly mechanized farming 
and the transfer of many production and 
distribution processes from the farm to the 
city made it necessary for the farmer to pur- 
chase on the commercial market more goods, 
including food, tractors, machinery, fuel, 
and other supplies. The farmer gradually 
became more dependent upon an industrial 
economy. Virtually everyone was guilty of 
neither comprehending fully nor preparing 
adequately for the situation that later swept 
all of industry as well as agriculture into 
deep depression. 

During this period of change the demand 
arose for legislative aid to agriculture in 
the form of the McNary-Haugen bill and the 
export debenture plan. Later the Federal 
Farm Board was established in 1929 by Fed- 
eral legislation “* * to promote the effec- 
tive mechandising of agricultural commodi- 
ties in interstate and foreign commerce, and 
to place agriculture on a basis of economic 
equality with other industries.” It was the 
declared policy of Congress “* * * to pro- 
mote the effective mechandising of agricul- 
tural commodities in interstate and foreign 
commerce, so that the industry of agriculture 
will be placed on a basis of economic equality 
with other industries, and to that end to pro- 
tect, control, and stabilize the currents of in- 
terstate and foreign commerce in the mar- 
keting of agricultural commodities and their 
food products— 

“1. By minimizing speculation. 

“2. By preventing inefficient and wasteful 
methods of distribution. 

“3. By encouraging the organization of 
producers into effective associations or corpo- 
rations under their own control for greater 
unity of effort in marketing and by promot- 
ing the establishment and financing of a 
farm marketing system of producer-owned 
and producer-controlled cooperative associa- 
tions and other agencies. 

“4, By aiding in preventing and controlling 
surpluses in any agricultural commodity, 
through orderly production and distribution, 
so as to maintain advantageous domestic 
markets and prevent such surpluses from 
causing undue and excessive fluctuations or 
depressions in prices for the commodity.” 

The Federal Farm Board program of price 
supports failed when sufficient domestic and 
foreign markets could not be found for the 
commodities the Board purchased in its at- 
tempts to sustain prices, while farm produc- 
tion continued at a high level. The Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff Act of 1930 was designed to pro- 
tect the farmer’s domestic market, and 
„„ * + to provide revenue, to regulate com- 
merce with foreign countries, to encourage 
the industries of the United States, to pro- 
tect American labor, and for other purposes.” 
It resulted in retaliatory trade barriers which 
barred our agricultural products from many 
foreign markets. A worldwide industrial de- 
pression developed which was directly related 
to the decline in world trade. 

Production and trade conditions that com- 
bined to help bring about the disastrous con- 
ditions that agriculture faced in the early 
1930's included: (a) Wartime crop expansion 
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which brought 40 million additional acres 
under the plow; (b) displacement of horses 
and mules by mechanized power which re- 
leased another 35 million acres for the pro- 
duction of products to be sold; (o effort of 
European nations to become self-sufficient 
which decreased export demands; (d) further 
reduction of export trade which was largely 
destroyed by reciprocal action of other na- 
tions to our high industrial tariffs and by in- 
creased competition from Argentina, Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa; (e) an abrupt 
change from the position of a debtor to a 
creditor nation which had a marked influence 
upon the domestic economy; and (f) growth 
of corporate monopoly and price control 
which compelled the farmer to accept what 
was offered for the products he sold and to 
pay what was asked for those he bought. 
Heavy fixed costs of taxes, interest, debt 
amortization, machinery, and current op- 
erating expenses still stared the farmer in 
the face. The accumulation of stocks of 
grain, low prices, uncertainty, insecurity, 
bankruptcy, and lack of hope made the 
farmer’s outlook black. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, when 
the great depression struck this coun- 
try, quite a few bills were introduced 
in the Congress which sought to assist 
the farmers of the country. The first 
attempts were directed primarily at con- 
trolling production so as to bring supply 
and demand more into balance. The 
Farm Board was created at that time in 
order to take off the market certain sur- 
pluses. It was intended that such sur- 
pluses would be sold abroad, and in 
this manner production would be kept 
in balance with demand. However, 
farmers continued to produce more than 
we could consume domestically and ex- 
port to other countries, and we were still 
plagued with agricultural surpluses. 

I am proud to say that when I first 
came to the Senate in 1937 I was selected 
as one of seven Senators to serve on a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry to study the then 
existing plight of the farmers and to 
make recommendations for a new pro- 
gram. I coauthored the act of 1938, 
which is now on the statute books. The 
committee of seven Senators held hear- 
ings all over the Nation, and those hear- 
ings formed the basis of the present farm 
act. Over 10 years later it was my privi- 
lege to travel over the country on another 
assignment for the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. The purpose of 
the committee was to determine how the 
program had worked over the course of 
11 or 12 years. I wish some of my col- 
leagues would take the time to read the 
comments of the farmers of this country 
with respect to the present program. 
The farmers said, in unison, “Senators, 
we have a good program. If you cannot 
find anything better, leave well enough 
alone.” Mr. President, the same cry is 
heard today from the vast majority of 
America’s farmers. 

At this point, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an exhibit showing the pur- 
pose of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1933. As I have explained, it was 
established primarily as a production- 
control program, designed to rectify the 
damage caused by excess production, 
crippling surpluses, and widespread eco- 
nomic depression. The object was to 
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have agricultural commodities purchased 
through the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration and either disposed of abroad or 
“insulated” from the market. By thus 
removing those commodities from the 
market and, it was hoped, preventing 
them from hanging over the trade, it 
was felt that prices for farm commodi- 
ties would, as a result, rise. 

There being no objection, the declara- 
tion of policy was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT Acr or 1933 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of Congress— 

(1) To establish and maintain such bal- 
ance between the production and consump- 
tion of agricultural commodities, and such 
marketing conditions therefor, as will re- 
establish prices to farmers at a level that 
will give agricultural commodities a purchas- 
ing power with respect to articles that farm- 
ers buy, equivalent to the purchasing power 
of agricultural commodities in the base 
period. The base period in the case of all 
agricultural commodities except ‘tobacco 
shall be the prewar period, August 1909— 
July 1914. In the case of tobacco, the base 
period shall be the postwar period, August 
1919-July 1929. 

(2) To approach such equality of purchas- 
ing power by gradual correction of the pres- 
ent inequalities therein at as rapid a rate 
as is deemed feasible in view of the current 
consumptive demand in domestic and foreign 
markets. 

(3) To protect the consumers’ interest by 
readjusting farm production at such level 
as will not increase the percentage of the 
consumers’ retail expenditures for agricul- 
tural commodities, or products derived there- 
from, which is returned to the farmer, above 
the percentage which was returned to the 
farmer in the prewar period, August 1909- 
July 1914. 


Mr. ELLENDER. However, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as I have said, that program did 
not work well, Thus we find the follow- 
ing declaration of policy in the 1938 
Agricultural Adjustment Act: 

AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT AcT or 1938 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of Congress to continue the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended, for the purpose of conserving na- 
tional resources, preventing the wasteful use 
of soil fertility, and of preserving, main- 
taining, and rebuilding the farm and ranch 
land resources in the national and public 
interest; to accomplish these purposes 
through the encouragement of soil-building 
and soil-conserving crops and practices; to 
assist in the marketing of agricultural com- 
modities for domestic consumption and for 
export; and to regulate interstate and foreign 
commerce in cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, 
and rice to the extent necessary to provide 
an orderly, adequate, and balanced flow of 
such commodities in interstate and foreign 
commerce through storage of reserve sup- 
plies, loans, marketing quotas, assisting 
farmers to obtain, insofar as practicable, 
parity prices for such commodities and parity 
of income, and assisting consumers to obtain 
an adequate and steady supply of such com- 
modities at fair prices. 


Mr. President, those were the objec- 
tives the Congress had in mind in 1933 
when it passed the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act; those should be, and, as far 
= I am concerned, still are, our objec- 

ves. 
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If the law now on the statute books 
will be permitted to operate under nor- 
mal reserve conditions and during more 
or less normal times, I believe it will work 
to the same advantage for cotton and 
other products as it has for tobacco. I 
am satisfied that, particularly in the case 
of cotton, it is possible to administer the 
law without regimenting or bankrupting 
the farmers, in such a manner as to keep 
production more or less in line with de- 
mand. Of course, when that objective, 
under normal carryover conditions, is 
reached, we are bound to have a uniform, 
stable price for commodities. 

Mr. President, I should like to partic- 
ularly emphasize that the tremendous 
commodity demands produced by World 
War II, and more recently, the Korean 
war, were met under the present pro- 
gram. This is the same program, which 
has worked so successfully, that has pro- 
vided so much food and fiber not only 
for the benefit of the people of the United 
States, but also for the benefit of the peo- 
pies of all the world. All of that has 
been accomplished under the present 
law. 

These are factors we must not over- 
look in weighing the advantages of a 
tried and proven farm program against 
one which is untried, untested, and 
which, prima facie, seems to carry within 
it the seeds of the destruction of our 
agriculture. 

Yet, there are those who seem bent on 
forcing this concept of flexible parity 
down our throats. There are those who 
seem to say “Hang past experience, hang 
the challenges the present program has 
met, hang the prospects of endangering 
our national agriculture.” As a matter 
of fact, we have seen indications that 
there have been attempts to blacken and 
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besmear the present program unjustly, 
using loaded statistics, misleading tables, 
and deceptive innuendoes and timing. 

For example, just this year when Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
appeared before the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, one of the prime reasons he 
advanced for the abolition of the present 
farm program was what he described as 
its prohibitive cost. 

He cited the cost of the present pro- 
gram as $16 billion. He gave us tables, 
long, complicated tables, which pur- 
ported to show that the cost of the farm 
program, as he put it, had totaled the 
astronomical sum of $16 billion. The 
table he presented was a voluminous 
compilation of items which he said indi- 
cated the “total realized cost of agricul- 
tural and related programs, by function 
or purpose.” This table covered the pe- 
riod 1932 through 1953. 

It is unfortunate, to say the least, that 
the table—which contained everything 
but the kitchen stove in the way of costs 
remotely chargeable to agriculture—was 
submitted at a time when only the price 
support functions of the present agri- 
cultural program were under discussion. 

I am sure it was not Mr. Benson’s in- 
tention to state that the price-support 
program had cost the taxpayers $16,214,- 
000,000. However, because of the fact 
that the subject under discussion the 
day he appeared before the committee 
was the agricultural commodity price- 
support program, practically every news- 
paper in the Nation reported the Sec- 
retary’s testimony to the effect that our 
price-support program had cost the 
taxpayers more than $16 billion. 

Let me emphasize that I do not doubt 
the Secretary of Agriculture testified in 
good faith, but someone down in his baili- 
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wick had been feeding him loaded figures. 
The table he showed us listed as costs, 
the Rural Electrification program, the 
agricultural conservation payments pro- 
gram, the Department of Agriculture’s 
research, plant breeding, animal industry 
programs, and even consumer subsidies 
that had accrued during World War II. 
These items among others are far re- 
moved from the realm of price support 
activities. Yet they were presented at 
such a time, in such a way, as to lead our 
people to believe that the price support 
program has cost $16 billion. 

Mr. President, the table to which I 
have just referred, was widely publicized, 
not only by our daily newspapers, but also 
by many of the farm journals that are 
opposed to the present farm program. 
For instance, the journal of the Farm 
Bureau Federation contained an article 
which referred to the Benson table. 

The Farm Bureau journal cited the 
Secretary’s table to show that the loss 
on the agricultural commodity price- 
control program was in excess of $13 
billion. 

Mr. President, in that table, as I have 
said, the Secretary included figures for 
almost every activity of the Department 
of Agriculture since the fiscal year 1932, 
although the matter at issue, in con- 
nection with the hearing then being held 
by the committee, was the amount of 
money that had been lost in connection 
with agricultural commodity price- 
support functions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table to which I have been 
referring be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Realized cost of agricultural and related programs, by function or purpose, fiscal years 1982-53 


[The basis for the costs reflected in this table is as follows: (1) For activities financed from appropriated funds, the ex 


financed; (2) for noncor, 
8 corporate fun 


nditures less receipts arising from the activities so 


rate loan funds, the losses on loans and the net interest cost or income; (3) for Commodity Credit Corporation and Federal Cro; suran — 
, the net gains or losses from operations and the interest cost to Treasury on Government-subscribed capital; and (0 ſor e ee the 


‘arm Credit System, the interest cost to Treasury on Government-subscribed capital and payments made by Treasury on account of reductions in interest rates on mort- 
gages less dividends and franchise taxes paid to Treasury. Interest cost to Treasury on noncorporate loan funds and on Government-subseri corporations 
been computed on the basis of the average rate on the public debt paid by Treasury in each of these years.] = nat Coa ot 


[Millions of dollars] 


11 — primarily for stabi- 
tion of prices and farm 


port, and other CCC 


conservation program 
Other, including Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 
1933, parity payments, 
and other adjustment and 


surplus removal programs. 207. 8| 75. 148. 2/1796. 417. 3| 84. 9 


Excess of credits—deduct. 
a The expenditures under this 


program are for payment of the difference between 
the price specified in the International Wheat Agreement and the domestic market 


ice of wheat. The program is essentially internationali n nature, and is included 
E this classification with the kinds of items to which it most nearly relates. _ 
Exclusive of cash payments for school-lunch programs. 
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Realized cost of agricultural and related programs, by function or purpose, fiscal years 1932-53—Continued 
{Millions of dollars] 


1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948) 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 1983 Total 


1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 


Programs primarily for con- 
servation of resources: 
Agricultural conservation 
program (exclusive of 
chord allotment pay- 

—— — 4 boners boners 0. 5 55,1) 88. 8 119. 80 202. 0 132. 7| 136.6) 212. 00 228. 6 278. 9| 278. 3 329, 2/230. 6| 167.6) 237.2) 275. 5 262. 0 270. 308, 500. 7 
Soil 9 Ser vice 


mon 0. 2 0.2) 0.1) 0.2) 3.8 21.0 24.2) 25.7] 30.9 23.0) 23.4) 23.4) 25.1) 28.2) 34.6) 43. 1 41.3) 47,9) 52.80 52. 1 56.0) 59.6] 616.5 
Forest Service programs d.. 19.6) 12.2) 6.8) 8.3) 9.5) 14.2) 17.9) 21.4) 24. 18.9) 17.8) 18.5) 18.3) 21.0) 28.0) 36.4) 37. 7 33.80 33.5) 9.8) 7.6) 6.2 421.7 
Flood prevention program 3 14) 23) 29) 15 4 ll 1 60 2.6 3.8) 5.9) 6.7 7.5] 7.80 6.3 — 0.2 


ee aanas 255. 2 330. 2 344. 9| 333. 4/342. 4 4, 4, 589.1 1 
—— 
Credit and related progra! 
for electrification Hind te tele: 
phone facilities, and farm 
purchase, maintenance, 
operation, and housing: 


or. 
tural Electrification Ad- 


1 —— 4 44 A 48 6.5 9.7 14.4 
Farmers Home Adminis- 

aan 13. 7 13. 2 13. 7 14. 50 9.5) 14. 50 12. 2 17.7) 11 9. . (99, 7e /°2) e 4. 60 *4.8| 3. 2 
Farm Credit System 6.4) 6. 5 3 33. 5 49. 2 Le 43. 18. 1 9. 7.0) 12. 3 11. 


Grants and other expenses, 
including salaries and ex- 
penses related to the 

above lending programs... 


29. 0 33. 


20. 60 18. 1 15.3) 15.6) 18.4) 20.9) 22.6) 25. 7 30.2) 31.2) 31.6 
10. 1] 9.9} 9. 4 9.3) 17. 4 17. 00 17. 9 18. 5] 19. 2 19. 2 19. 5 


30. 7 28. 0| 24. 7 24.9) 35.8 37.9) 40. 5| 44. 2 50.4 


Extension Service, includ- 
ing payments to States. 


Other, chiefly school lunch, 
marketing services, control 
and regulatory activities: 

School lunch program ¢...].....]--.--]-..-.]-----|..-..]--.--]-.-.-]-..--]------]-. 3 


41.5) 34.7 35.6) 33.7 


A 23. 9 22. 2| 18.0 
Programs primarily ſor war- e ci le ed a 
time, DA, and other 
special n C T Ai a SSE AS G E Aaea EES, 
Total above items 


Wartime consumer subsidies 
on agricultural commod- 


ities: 
Paid by Commodity Credit 


„3 .] 102, 102.1 


3 .] . 104, 245.0 


Other special activities not a 
part of the agricultural 
promen» of 


special ‘activities conducted 
by the Department under 
transfe. funds as a 
service for other agencies 
(chiefly for purchase of 
3 for Lend- 
UNRRA, Mutual 
Beoarlty and other foreign 
aid programs) 
Government procurement 
of agricultural commodi- 
ties for for aid pro- 
grams other t through 


the Department of Agri- 
culture 4 —ç— 4 —— 4 4 — [one een 4 4 — 14 —— 1423.91, 236.30 741. 8| 312. 4/351. 3 4, 067. 7 067.7 


2.1) 3.1) 32. 1161.80 72.3) 64.0) 26. 1 30.0) 20.6) 20,9) 698. 4/2,031.2}2,139.9/1,382.1)1,610.8) 579. 1/744. 6) 2,444.3) 1,847.7) 1,189.4 644, 21470. 0116,214.7 


2.1] 3.1) 32. 1161. 8J 72,3] 64.0] 26.1] 30.0] 20.6] 20. 9 698. 4½, 031.22, 139.91, 382.1, 10.8] 579. 1/744. 6]1,018.4) 611. 4 447.6) 331, 8118. 712, 147.0 


q——— ae RT 


The amounts shown 5 ma ae of 9,643,738 acres of submarginal land at e Includes costs under the National School Lunch Act and see. 32 funds used for cash 


a total cost of approximatel. oe payments for school-lunch programs. 
4 The amounts shown in ri ie 8 of 14,450,711 acres of land at a total cost Includes $9.3 million representing the cumulative net loss of capital e to 
of approximately $68,532,000. the Regional Agricultural Credit Corporations which were liquidated in 194! 


Mr. ELLENDER. After the Secretary shows that on the six basic commodi- wheat, rice, corn, and peanuts. Total 
completed his remarks on that particular ties on which my amendment would ex- losses on basic and nonbasic commodi- 
set of figures, I asked him if he did not tend the support program for 2 more ties totaled $1,110,136,889. In other 
have data available which listed costs years—produced a loss, from October words, for the period October 17, 1933, 
of price support programs only. The 17, 1933, to June 30, 1953, not of $16 through June 30, 1953, the total price 
Secretary, at my request, produced such billion, but of less than $21 million. support losses were not $16 billion, but 
a table the following day. It indicated Cotton, Mr. President, actually shows as the Secretary indicated, the losses on 
the true picture insofar as the losses a profit. The profit on cotton was $268,- basic and nonbasic commodities over that 
on agricultural commodity price-support 219,477, and that profit offset small losses entire period were $1,110,136,889. Over 
activities are concerned. The table on other basic commodities such as the period of 20 years in which this great 
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program made available to the people programs not related to price-support that Senators take particular care in 
of our country ample supplies of food functions. reading the table and pay special atten- 
at reasonable prices—even during a cruel I ask that the entire table be placedin tion to the items which the Department 
war and a bloody so-called police action, the Recorp at this point, together with seeks to include by inference as costs of 
a billion dollars cannot be called an footnote explanations. Senators will price-support functions, even in this 
exorbitant amount to pay. note that the table shows losses on the table. 

In addition to the total price support foreign purchase program, export pro- There being no objection, the table 
losses which I have just discussed, this grams, the storage facilities program, and was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
second chart also shows losses on other the consumer subsidy program. I ask as follows: 


Analysis of program results from Oct. 17, 1933, through June 30, 1953 (realized gains and losses) 


Oct. 17, 1933,) July 1. 1041 Fiscal year ended June 30— Oct. 17, 1933 
Program and commodity — g through ” 
1041 June 30, 1946 1947 June 30, 4555 


Price support program: s 


c commodities: 

Corn 820. 078, 488 14. 336, 569 °$27, 030 *$70, 910, 347 
Cotton. *27, 401, 798 218, 328, 306 344, 914 268, 219, 477 
Cotton, Puerto Rican........|-.-----------| 123/516 14.18 2—2˖ 2 9—ꝙjꝛ¶r ——ĩ—ĩ5,vVðv— 130, 198 
Cotton, — Co differential v 25, 557 41, 361, 218 
Cotton, rubber barter rr Eee Bee . ———— 

Peanuts —v. 241; —v—vͤ9—ꝗçↄ—᷑ 1ͤb 2, 757, 33023, "a 910 

TP PPTP 

Tobacco. 2. 107, 589 7, 074, 300 59, 800 115, 524 

Wheat 6, 199, 460 11. 775, 173 11. 727 *3, 740, 046 


182, 568, 944 . 055, 644 | *28, 507, 649 


N nonbasie commodi- 


Jin — punet 
—— — O E S EE r? 4. 111,861 
„5 1. 031, 078 

14.619. 145 


75,000, 315 
300, 844 30 
176 12. 707, 148 | 10, 755, 942 


"176 217, 221, 674 |*105, 608, 311 |*174, 027, 018 


#15, 834, 163 |*33, 484, 669 


*1, 790, 903 
11,740, 232 


Olive 8 
Peas, dry edible 
Pecans 


tale ed *4, 602, 190 *10, 013, 555 
Total price support. *60, 389, 701 
Supply program (see note 1): * 
geilen n a ee // ES RS EE, So RL ee PR a 
23. 405, 837 


9, 194 


11, 127, 662 1. 314, 667 
10, 517, 533 23, 559 
9, 439 


41. 587, 512 


50,316, 475 
— 


12, 537, 164 
THAT S NAGS — —: #1; 210, 063 


13, 747, 227 


Total commodity export -0 
See footnotes at end of table. 


1954 


Oct. 17, 1088, yuy 
y 1, 1941, 
through through 


Program and commodity June 3 u oe 


1947 
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Fiscal year ended June 30— Oct. 17, 1033, 
through 


June 30, 1953 


1949 1953 


Storage facilities program (see note ) *$10, 087, 438 , 069 133, 0 "$438, 400 
Accounts and notes receivable (charge- * ig * den lai oe 
OSes oe en oP he fe 11,134 556, 732 *106, 602 138, 717 *253, 682 *1, 781, 096 
Total (excluding wartime con- | 
sumer subsidy costs) 860, 389, 701 166, 187, 348 170, 843, 443 |*87, 061,925 240, 996, 682 |*246, 470, 537 347, 213, 840 59, 518,472 | 782, 327, 808 
Wartime consumer subsidy program g 
(see note 0. 1 2 130, 581, 589 | 22,364,160 | 4,025, 128 2, 235, 782 113. 351 288. 372 74, 623 2. 101, 987, 196 
Grand total 60, 389, 701 [e 964, 394, 241 193, 207, 603 |*83, 036, 797 |*247, 760, 900 246, 583, 888 347, 472, 212 |*68, 441,019 | *59, 443, 849 |*2, 884, 315, 004 


*Denotes loss. 

s Allocation of losses and gains as between “Price support program” and “Supply 
program“ for 3 prior to the fiscal year 1947 was made on the basis of an 
analysis completed in April 1949. Since accounting records maintained prior to July 
1, 1946, did not provide for this segregation, it was nece: to analyze program results 
in details and in some cases make an estimate of the distribution between “Price 
support“ and Supply“ of the total operating result as shown by the accounting 
records. This analysis was based on all known factors concerning the operations 
with respect to each commodity, 

b Includes export differential on owned or pooled cotton only. Differential on 
exporters’ cotton included under “Commodity export program.“ 

© Includes price support loss of $2,829,639 on the 1943 and 1944 potato programs · 
which was formerly included under the general commodities purchase program. 

d Includes price support loss of $11,956,386 on the 1944 egg program, which was 
formerly included under the general commodities purchase program. 

e Includes gain of $178,697,602 carried as “Special reserve—General commodities 
program” as of June 30, 1946, and transferred to income in May 1947, Also 


t During the period July 1, 1946, through June 30, 1949, activity under this program 
was reported as general supply program. 

£ Insofar as possible. bs wee results have been retroactively classified to cor- 
respond with current bu getary programs. In some instances, the accounts main- 
tained prior to July 1, 1946, did not make possible a precise segregation of the results 
of foreign procurement operations. 

* Includes export differential on exporters’ cotton only. 

Includes losses totaling $56,239,432 on price-support commodities d of in 
accordance with Public Laws 389 and 393, Soth Cong., i. e., transferred to foreign 
assistance outlets at a price equal to price of a quantity of wheat having equivalent 
caloric value. The Corporation was reim for these losses by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

4 Subsidy losses on . Corn for alcohol,” “Wheat for alcohol,” and “Wheat for feed,” 
are included on an estimated basis. For detail of subsidy costs by commodities by 
fiscal years, see Report of Financial Condition and Operations as of June 30, 1949, 


* Portion of overall supply and foreign purchase program effective July 1, 1952, 


purchase 
see e and 4. 
Nore 1 
THE SUPPLY PROGRAM 


With the passage of the Lend-Lease Act 
in March 1941, the Department of Agricul- 
ture was given the emergency assignment 
of procuring large quantities of food and 
other agricultural commodities for the Brit- 
ish Government. After Pearl Harbor, opera- 
tions were expanded to include procurement 
for the Armed Forces, the Allies, and, to some 
extent, civilians of the United States. In 
1945 the volume cf procurement reached the 
high total of $2,618,000,000, or an average of 
more than $7 million per day. Volume con- 
tinued high through 1949, when supply pro- 
gram purchases totaled $1,069,000,000. Since 
1949, however, the rate of purchasing has 
decreased sharply, purchases in the fiscal 
year 1953 totaling only $65 million. 

In the main, procurement operations of 
CCC under its supply program fall into 
three general categories: (1) Procurement 
for other Government agencies, principally 
the Foreign Operations Administration and 
the Department of the Army; (2) some pro- 
curement for foreign governments; and (3) 
procurement for international relief organi- 
zations, such as the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund and the Red Cross. 

The supply program, of course, is not a 
price program of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The fundamental purpose of the pro- 
gram is to meet requirements from abroad 
for food and other agricultural commodities, 
not to support or enhance prices. This was 
demonstrated in 1946 and again in 1947, 
when, with prices received by farmers for 
most commodities holding well above the 
parity level, the United States followed the 
policy of exporting a heavy volume of food to 
Europe and Asia to relieve hunger. 

Nevertheless, the purchase of large quan- 
tities of agricultural commodities does affect 
prices, just as operations under price pro- 
grams affect prices. Consequently, the sup- 
ply propram must be closely coordinated at 
all times with price programs. This coordi- 
nation may mean, for example, temporary 
postponement of supply-program purchases 
when prices are unduly high—or it may 
mean the channeling of commodities ac- 
quired under price programs into supply- 
program use. 

CCC carries on all its supply operations 
on a cash-and-carry basis. When CCC buys 
on behalf of foreign governments, those 
governments deposit funds in advance to 
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assure payment. When CCC buys for the 
Foreign Operations Administration, or the 
Department of the Army, those agencies re- 
imburse CCC. Thus, CCC sustains no net 
losses on its supply program as a whole. 
As a matter of fact, records of CCC show 
that between June 30, 1941, and July 1, 1953, 
CCC made a gain of about $305 million on 
supply program operations. 


Norte 2 
FOREIGN-PURCHASE PROGRAM 


Foreign acquisitions totaled $3,619,000, as 
compared with $39,464,000 in the fiscal year 
1952. The major item was $3,249,000 for 
extra-long-staple cotton. 


Nore 3 
EXPORT PROGRAMS 


The operation of a typical export program 
is relatively simple. At the start of the pro- 
gram, the exporter is informed of the amount 
he will be paid per unit from section 32 funds 
on exports to certain destinations, and the 
basic terms and conditions of the program. 
The exporter then enters into a contract 
with his regular customer in a foreign coun- 
try. He buys the commodity at the market 
price, but—because of the subsidy he will be 
able to collect from the Federal Govern- 
ment—he is able to sell to his customer 
at the competitive world price, which is gen- 
erally below the United States domestic mar- 
ket price. After export, which is handled 
through regular trade channels, he receives 
a supplementary payment from section 32 
funds. The exporter’s return on the trans- 
action, then, comes from two sources—the 
sales price from the foreign buyer and the 
payment from section 32 funds. 


Nore 4 
STORAGE-FACILITIES PROGRAM 


CCC, under its storage-facilities program, 
purchases and maintains granaries and 
equipment for care and storage of CCC- 
owned or CCC-controlled commodities in 
areas where privately owned storage facili- 
ties are not adequate; makes loans or guaran- 
tees loans for the construction or expansion 
of farm storage facilities; and undertakes 
such other operations as are necessary to 
provide storage space adequate to carry out 
the CCC’s programs. 


As of June 30, 1953, CCC owned bins hav- 
ing an aggregate storage capacity of 543 mil- 
lion bushels. But plans were going forward 
in June 1953 for the purchase of additional 
grain storage structures having a capacity of 
approximately 100 million bushels. 

Loans made and commitments outstanding 
for construction of farm storage facilities 
totaled $42 million for a capacity of 147 mil- 
lion bushels from the inception of the pro- 
gram in 1949 through June 30, 1953, and re- 
flected an increase in capacity during the 
year of 20 million bushels. 

Space available under active guaranty 
and occupancy agreements totaled 26 million 
bushels on June 30, 1953, as compared with 
76 million bushels on June 30, 1952. 


Nore 6 

CONSUMER SUBSIDY PROGRAMS—CCC SUBSIDIES 

During World War II, and for some time 
after, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
made payments on farm commodities or 
purchased farm commodities for resale at a 
loss principally to maintain price ceilings 
established by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. These programs enabled the Fed- 
eral Government to obtain for farmers di- 
rectly or indirectly the additional returns 
necessary for a high level of production, 
without increasing ceiling prices to con- 
sumers. The last of these programs, called 
consumer subsidy programs, came to an end 
on October 31, 1947, when price ceilings on 
sugar were terminated. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, even 
after that statistical summary was pre- 
sented, the Secretary was not satisfied. 
I do not know why he did it, but he soon 
sent to the Agriculture Committee an- 
other table, which showed a total loss 
this time of $7% billion. In my 
judgment, all of these were presented 
in order to show huge losses for the farm 
program, and in order to justify his 
statement that unless the program was 
changed the consuming public would 
revolt—that they would descend upon 
their Representatives in Congress, and 
compel Congress to change the program 
drastically, or to do away with it 
entirely. 
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If Senators are confused at this point, 
I do not blame them, for I am convinced 
that confusion is precisely the objective 
the proponents of the flexible system of 
price supports had in mind when they 
deluged the Agriculture Committee, the 
press, and our people with conflicting, 
irreconcilable, and loaded figures, all of 
which seem to indicate that our farm 
program has cost a staggering sum. Let 
me emphasize that the price-support 
program has not cost that sum. We 
must distinguish between those pro- 
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grams which seek principally to stabilize 
commodity prices, and those programs 
which deal with other phases of De- 
partment of Agriculture work. That is 
a distinction which the Secretary has 
not drawn in the table to which I refer. 
Senators will note that one category of 
costs included therein embraces such 
items as the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, removal of surplus agricultural 
commodities, the Sugar Act, Federal crop 
insurance, as well as acreage allotment 
payments under the agricultural con- 


April 23 
servation program, and so forth. These 
are not properly included among price- 
support programs to which my amend- 
ment applies. I ask unanimous consent 
that this table, together with excerpts 
from the various laws under which these 
costs were incurred, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
and other material were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, appendix to table of “Realized Cost of Agricultural and Related Programs, by Function or Purpose, 
Fiscal Years 1932-53.” summary of realized cost of agricultural programs primarily for stabilization of prices and farm income, 
showing distribution of cost by commodity groups 


{Millions of dollars] 


Commodity Credit 22 8 8 223 22 3 3 [22 
Corporation ES A 8 3 5 EN SJES 5 22 a 
a 451 | 2 by | ale „% 3 | <2 | 22 | liz 
è <3 3 4 2 ns 2 
glans | = |g | sted gee |e be | is | i see 
Ea 852 | Ee 35| a. | 218 | 28 Eg, | 8 | 8 | 33 | 2 |3569 
za | #8 a| £8 | 3 522 333 Š = EZ 3222 
38882 81 58 8 228255 2 | 8, 33 3 1255 
Ee |f | £2 2% „„ a | 2| eee [Sse | ¢ [22 | <2 | 28 Bees 
83 8. 3 „ d #2 | se iz 
a 88. gs sa ada 2 SEB BSFa| Z 9 82 53 ape EEE 
2 8332 „ee 
asses ESS = 328 = 8 E 
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BASIC COMMODITIES 


Corn (including cornmeal 
and ED corn-hog pro- 
gram): 

Program expense 
Miscellaneous receipts... 
Processing taxes (net) 


Cotton: 

CCC price support: 
Upland cotton 
Puerto Rican catton 

Cotton export differen- 


Total, cotton 


Paes expense 

m —— 

Miscellaneous receipts- 
Processing taxes (net) 


Total, peanuts 


Total, tobacco. ........- 


Wheat (including wheat 


Program expense. 
e eee eee 


21.1 
N 


279. 7 


. 
. 


. ed 48.7 
— — 25.0 
ilk.. Cr aaan E e x . e 
Potatoes. 478.1 
001. AA EDERT Eea STOE ccc Rak eet Rees Y 
Other 1.0 
Total, 
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U. S. Department of Agriculture, appendix to table of “Realized Cost of Agricultural and Related Programs, by Function or Purpose, 
Fiscal Years 1932-53,” summary of realized cost of agricultural programs primarily for stabilization of prices and farm income, 
showing distribution of cost by commodity groups—Continued 


[Millions of dollars] 


OTHER NONBASIC 
COMMODITIES 


eae —— 
Flaxseed and linseed oil. 


Sugar: 
Sugar Act program: 
Sugar payments 


Net total, Sugar Act 


Commodity Credit 5e 8 S 38 JSE ae | 2. 53 
Corporation ES =. = EE 8 8 — = x 3 H 
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Other sugar programs 
Processing taxes (net) 


Total, sugar 
Other: 


Program expe 
Miscellaneous receipts- 
Processing taxes (net) 


Total, other 


Total, other nonbasic.-_- 


8 
Receipts not allocable by 
commodities. 


Realized cost. 7, 510. 4/1, 110. 1 5108 200. 6/1, 089.9 558. 1 1, 567.6] 298. 1 157.8 2, 354.8 47.0 , 016. 6 571.1 76. 38L 3) 1. 7 
*Denotes loss. 
Nore 1 Norte 2 demonstrated in 1946 and again in 1947, 
when, with prices received by farmers for 
AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1938, AS THE SUPPLY PROGRAM 
AMENDED With the passage of the Lend-Lease Act most commodities holding well above the 


As enacted on February 16, 1938, this 
statute contained amendments which 
strengthened and broadened the Soil Conser- 
vation and Domestic Allotment Act, provided 
for assistance in the marketing of agricul- 
tural commodities for domestic consumption 
and export, provided for price support loans 
on wheat, corn, cotton, and other agricul- 
tural commodities, authorized parity pay- 
ments for corn, wheat, tobacco, cotton, and 
rice, when funds are appropriated therefor, 
provided for farm marketing quotas for to- 
bacco, corn, wheat, cotton, and rice, and 
established the Federal Crop Insurance Cor- 
poration. The act has been amended many 
times since its enactment. In 1941, market- 
ing quota and price support provisions for 
peanuts were added to the act and the mar- 
keting quota provisions for corn and wheat 
were ch in several important respects. 
In 1949, substantial changes were made in 
the marketing quota provisions for cotton 
and rice, and the price support provisions 
were repealed with the enactment of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949. 

The constitutional validity of the market- 
ing quota provisions has been upheld as to 
tobacco in the case of Mulford v. Smith (307 
U. S. 38), as to cotton in the case Troppy v. 
La Sara Farmers Gin Co. (113 F. 2d 350), 
and as to wheat in the case of Wickard v. 
Filburn (317 U. S. 111). 


in March 1941, the Department of Agricul- 
ture was given the emergency assignment of 
procuring large quantities of food and other 
agricultural commodities for the British 
Government. After Pearl Harbor, operations 
were expanded to include procurement for 
the Armed Forces, the Allies, and, to some 
extent, civilians of the United States. In 
1945 the volume of procurement reached the 
high total of $2,618,000,000, or an average of 
more than $7 million per day. Volume con- 
tinued high through 1949, when supply pro- 
gram purchases totaled $1,069,000,000. Since 
1949, however, the rate of purchasing has 
decreased sharply, purchases in the fiscal 
year 1953 totaling only $65 million, 

In the main, procurement operations of 
CCC under its supply program fall into three 
general categories: (1) Procurement for 
other Government agencies, principally the 
Foreign Operations Administration and the 
Department of the Army; (2) some procure- 
ment for foreign governments; and (3) pro- 
curement for international relief organiza- 
tions, such as the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund and the Red Cross. 

The supply program, of course, is not a 
price program of the Department of Agri- 
culture. The fundamental purpose of the 
program is to meet requirements from abroad 
for food and other agricultural commodities, 
not to support or enhance prices. This was 


parity level, the United States followed the 
policy of exporting a heavy volume of food 
to Europe and Asia to relieve hunger. 

Nevertheless, the purchase of large quan- 
tities of agricultural commodities does affect 
prices, just as operations under price pro- 
grams affect prices. Consequently, the sup- 
ply program must be closely coordinated at 
all times with price programs. This co- 
ordination may mean, for example, tempo- 
rary postponement of supply-program pur- 
chases when prices are unduly high—or it 
may mean the channeling of commodities 
acquired under price programs into supply- 
program use. 

CCC carries on all its supply operations 
on a “cash and carry” basis. When CCC 
buys on behalf of foreign governments, those 
governments deposit funds in advance to 
assure payment. When CCC buys for the 
Foreign Operations Administration, or the 
Department of the Army, those agencies re- 
imburse CCC. Thus, CCC sustains no net 
losses on its supply program as a whole. As 
a matter of fact, records of CCC show that 
between June 30, 1941, and July 1, 1953, CCC 
made a gain of about $305 million on supply- 
program operations. 

FOREIGN PURCHASE PROGRAM 

Foreign acquisitions totaled $3,619,000, as 
compared with $39,464,000 in the fiscal 
1952. The major item was $3,249,000 for 
extra-long-staple cotton. 
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EXPORT PROGRAMS 


The operation of a typical export program 
is relatively simple. At the start of the pro- 
gram, the exporter is informed of the amount 
he will be paid per unit from section 32 funds 
on exports to certain destinations, and the 
basic terms and conditions of the program. 
The exporter then enters into a contract with 
his regular customer in a foreign country. 
He buys the commodity at the market price, 
but—because of the subsidy he will be able 
to collect from the Federal Government—he 
is able to sell to his customer at the com- 
petitive world price, which is generally below 
the United States domestic market price. 
After export, which is handled through regu- 
lar trade channels, he receives a supple- 
mentary payment from section 32 funds. 
The exporter’s return on the transaction, 
then, comes from 2 sources—the sales price 
from the foreign buyer and the payment 
from section 32 funds. 


NOTE 4 
THE INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 


CCC, under authority of the International 
Wheat Agreement Act of 1949, carried out 
certain financing functions in furthering the 
purposes of the act. Exporters of wheat and 
wheat flour making commercial sales under 
the agreement received export payments 
from CCC covering the difference between the 
current domestic market price and the agree- 
ment price. Sales of wheat and flour from 
inventories of CCC were reflected in CCC's 
accounts at the current market price, the 
aggregate difference between this current 
market price and the agreement price being 
included as an account receivable, pending 
annual appropriations provided for in the 
International Wheat Agreement Act. Costs 
of activity under the agreement were not 
reflected in the income and expense of CCC. 

The sales quota guaranteed the United 
States for the fourth year of operations un- 
der the international wheat agreement, end- 
ing July 31, 1953, was 253,127,726 bushels. 
As of June 30, 1953 (during the first 11 
months of the agreement year), sales for ex- 
port to 41 countries aggregated 239,109,000 
bushels of wheat, or wheat equivalent in the 
form of flour. All wheat was sold at or near 
the agreement maximum price—the equiva- 
lent of $1.80 per bushel, basis bulk wheat in 
store Fort William-Port Arthur, Canada, in 
terms of United States currency. 

During the fiscal year 1953, export pay- 
ments were made to commercial exporters 
on shipments pursuant to sales, some of 
which were made during the third agree- 
ment year and others under the fourth agree- 
ment year. These payments, made on 215,- 
652,000 bushels of wheat and wheat-equiva- 
lent in the form of flour, amounted to $120,- 
942,000. In addition, CCC provided 8,052,000 
bushels of wheat from its own stocks at 
agreement prices that represented an aggre- 
gate difference of $4,923,000 between such 
agreement prices and current market prices. 
This difference in CCC's exports, plus the 
export payments to commercial exporters, 
resulted in a total cost for the fiscal year of 
$125,865,000 on the total of 223,704,000 
bushels, or an average of 56.3 cents per 
bushel. 


Norte 5 
SECTION 32 PROGRAMS 

Congress in 1935 passed legislation aimed, 
in general, at widening market outlets for 
surplus farm commodities. This legislation 
(section 32 of Public Law No. 320, 74th 
Cong.) authorizes the Department of Agri- 
culture to (1) encourage exports of agri- 
cultural commodities and products; (2) en- 
courage the domestic consumption of agri- 
cultural commodities and products by di- 
verting them from the normal channels of 
trade and commerce or by increasing their 
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utilization among ms in low-income 
groups; and (3) reestablish farmers’ purchas- 
ing power by making payments in connec- 
tion with the normal production of any 
agricultural commodity for domestic con- 
sumption. Section 32 provides that an 
amount equal to 30 percent of the gross re- 
ceipts from duties collected under the cus- 
toms laws shall be made available for carry- 
ing out the programs. Later legislation 
(Public Law No. 165, 75th Cong.) provided 
that the funds appropriated may be used for 
the purchase of agricultural commodities 
and products, and that such commodities 
may be donated for relief p . The 
National School Lunch Act (Public Law 
396, 79th Cong.) authorized the donation to 
schools of commodities purchased under 
authority of section 32. 

In administering operations under sec- 
tion 32, the Department of Agriculture seeks 
to (1) provide limited price assistance to 
farmers confronted with price-depressing 
surpluses; (2) recapture old foreign markets 
for surplus American farm products; (3) 
Improve the diets of school children and 
needy persons; and (4) find a new use or a 
new domestic market for commodities “di- 
verted from the normal channels of trade 
and commerce.” Overall, section 32 has 
made it possible to find useful outlets for 
many surplus agricultural commodities that 
might otherwise have been wasted. 


Nore 6 
THE SUGAR PROGRAM 


The prime objectives of the sugar program 
are, as stated in the preamble of the Sugar 
Act of 1948, as amended, “to protect the wel- 
fare of consumers of sugar and of those en- 
gaged in the domestic sugar-producing in- 
dustry” and “to promote the export trade of 
the United States.” The attainment of these 
objectives involves (1) the determination 
of United States total sugar requirements; 
(2) the establishment of quotas to the var- 
ious domestic and foreign sugar-supplying 
areas representing their share of the market; 
and (3) payments to domestic producers of 
sugar beets and sugarcane grown for the 
production of sugar, provided producers 
comply with certain labor, wage, price, and 
marketing requirements prescribed by law. 

“Domestic” sugar is produced in the con- 
tinental United States from sugar beets and 
sugarcane, and also in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands from sugarcane only. 
Domestic sugar output, however, provides 
only about 55 percent of the Nation’s total 
requirements. To assure adequate supplies 
to consumers at fair and reasonable prices, 
sugar must be imported from foreign areas, 
principally from Cuba and the Philippines. 
But to protect the domestic industry from 
disastrously low prices through uncontrolled 
marketings, imports from foreign areas and 
marketings of sugar produced in domestic 
areas are regulated through quotas. 


Nore 7 
FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE ACT, AS AMENDED 


The Federal Crop Insurance Act, which was 
enacted as title V of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 (52 Stat. 72), established 
the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation to 
insure producers of wheat against unavoid- 
able losses in production resulting from ad- 
verse weather conditions, disease, insect in- 
festation, and other hazards, In 1941, the 
act was amended to authorize the Corpora- 
tion to insure cotton as well as wheat (55 
Stat. 255). The Congress did not provide 
funds for insurance on crops harvested in 
1944 but, in December 1944, the insurance 
program was reinstated as to wheat and cot- 
ton and extended to permit the insuring of 
flax on a national basis and other commodi- 
ties on an experimental basis (58 Stat. 918). 
In 1947, the Congress made a number of basic 
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changes in the nature and scope of the crop 
insurance program the more important of 
which (1) placed crop insurance entirely on 
an experimental basis by restricting the num- 
ber of commodities for which the Corpora- 
tion could write insurance and the number 
of counties in which insurance could be 
offered; and (2) limited the level of insur- 
ance that could be provided to the general 
cost of producing the insured crop (61 Stat. 
718). The act was again amended in 1949 
to permit the Corporation to expand and to 
operate more efficiently the experimental 
program initiated by the 1947 legislation 
(63 Stat. 663). 
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SOIL CONSERVATION AND DOMESTIC ALLOTMENT 
ACT, AS AMENDED 

Sections 1 to 6, which were enacted April 
27, 1935 (49 Stat. 163), vested certain pow- 
ers in the Secretary of Agriculture with re- 
spect to the control and prevention of soil 
erosion and provided for the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service to be established as the agency 
to exercise such pawers. 

Sections 7 to 17 were enacted February 
29, 1936 (49 Stat. 148), to replace, in part, 
certain provisions of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act (of 1933) which were invali- 
dated by the Supreme Court on January 6, 
1936. Section 17 provides that the entire 
act may be cited as the “Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act.” Under the 
agricultural conservation program formu- 
lated pursuant to sections 7 to 17 of the 
act, farmers are assisted through payments 
and grants of aid in carrying out approved 
soil and water conservation measures. The 
authority of the Secretary to carry out the 
program on a national basis was originally 
limited by section 7 (a) to a period of 2 
years, during which time it was expected 
that a majority of the States would enact 
legislation relating to State plans as provided 
for in section 7 of the act. Less than half 
of the States have enacted the necessary leg- 
islation, and the Congress has extended from 
time to time the Secretary's authority to ad- 
minister the program on a national basis, 
Under the amendment included in this com- 
pilation, the Secretary’s authority expires 
December 31, 1954. 
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Sec. 303. If and when appropriations are 
made therefor, the Secretary is authorized 
and directed to make payments to producers 
of corn, wheat, cotton, rice, or tobacco, on 
their normal production of such commodi- 
ties in amounts which, together with the 
proceeds thereof, will provide a return to 
such producers which is as nearly equal to 
parity price as the funds so made available 
will permit. All funds available for such 
payments with respect to these commodi- 
ties shall, unless otherwise provided by law, 
be apportioned to these commodities in pro- 
portion to the amount by which each fails 
to reach the parity income. Such payments 
shall be in addition to and not in substitu- 
tion for, any other payments authorized by 
law (7 U. S. C. 1303). 
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TITLE IV—COTTON POOL PARTICIPATION TRUST 
CERTIFICATES (AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT 
OF 1938) 


Sec. 401. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, from any moneys in the Treas- 
ury of the United States not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the sum of $1,800,000, or so much 
thereof as may be required by the Secretary 
to accomplish the purposes hereinafter de- 
clared and authorized. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized and directed 
to pay to, or upon the order of, the Secretary, 
such a part or all of the sum hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated at the request of 
the Secretary. 
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Sec. 402. The Secretary is hereby author- 
ized to draw from the Treasury of the United 
States any part or all of the sum hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated, and to deposit 
same to his credit with the Treasurer of the 
United States, under special symbol num- 
ber, to be available for disbursement for the 
purposes hereinafter stated. 

Sec. 403. The Secretary is hereby author- 
ized to make available, from the sum hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, to the man- 
ager of the cotton pool, such sum or sums as 
may be necessary to enable the manager to 
purchase, take up, and cancel, subject to the 
restrictions hereinafter reserved, pool par- 
ticipation trust certificates, form C-5-I, 
where such certificates shall be tendered to 
the manager, cotton pool, by the person or 
persons shown by the records of the Depart- 
ment to have been the lawful holder and 
owner thereof on May 1, 1937, the purchase 
price to be paid for the certificates so pur- 
chased to be at the rate of $1 per 500-pound 
bale for every bale or fractional part there- 
of represented by the certificates C-5-I. 
The Secretary is further authorized to pay 
directly, or to advance to, the manager of 
the cotton pool, to enable him to pay costs 
and expenses incident to the purchase of 
certificates as aforesaid, and any balance re- 
maining to the credit of the Secretary, or the 
manager, cotton pool, not required for the 
purchase of these certificates in accordance 
with provisions of this act, shall, at the ex- 
piration of the purchase period, be covered 
into the Treasury of the United States as 
miscellaneous receipts. 

Sec. 404. The authority of the manager, 
cotton pool, to purchase and pay for certifi- 
cates hereunder shall extend to and in- 
clude the 3ist day of July 1938: Provided, 
That after expiration of the said limit, the 
purchase may be consummated of any certifi- 
cates tendered to the manager, cotton pool, 
on or before July 31, 1938, but where for 
any reason the purchase price shall not have 
been paid by the manager, cotton pool. The 
Secretary is authorized to promulgate such 
rules, regulations, and requirements as in 
his discretion are proper to effectuate the 
general purposes of this title, which purpose 
is here stated to be specifically to authorize 
the purchase of outstanding pool participa- 
tion trust certificates, form C-—5-I, for a pur- 
chase price to be determined at the rate of 
$1 per bale, or twenty one-hundredths cent 
per pound, for the cotton evidenced by the 
said certificates, provided such certificates 
be tendered by holders thereof in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary not later than the 3lst day of July 
1938, and provided such certificates may not 
be purchased from persons other than those 
shown by the records of the Department to 
have been holders thereof on or before the 
Ist day of May 1937. 

Sec. 405. The Secretary is authorized to 
continue in existence the 1933 cotton pro- 
ducers pool so long as may be required to 
effectuate the purposes of this title. All ex- 
pense incident to the accomplishment of 
purposes of this title may be paid from 
funds hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
for which purpose the fund hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated shall be deemed as 
supplemental to such funds as are now to 
the credit of the Secretary, reserved for the 
purpose of defraying operating expenses of 
the pool. 

Sec. 406. After expiration of the time limit 
herein established, the certificates then re- 
maining outstanding and not theretofore 
tendered to the manager, cotton pool, for 
purchase, shall not be purchased and no 
obligation on account thereof shall exist. 

Sec. 407. Nothing in this title shall be con- 
strued to authorize the manager, cotton 
pool, to pay the assignee or any holder of 
such cotton pool participation trust certifi- 
cates, form C—5-I, transferred on or before 
May 1, 1937, as shown by the records of the 
Department of Agriculture, more than the 
purchase price paid by the assignee or holder 
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of such certificate or certificates with in- 
terest at the rate of 4 percent per annum 
from the date of purchase, provided the 
amount paid such assignee shall not exceed 
$1 per bale. Before making payment to any 
assignee, whose certificates were transferred 
on or before May 1, 1937, such assignee shall 
file with the manager, cotton pool, an afi- 
davit showing the amount paid by him for 
such certificate and the date of such pay- 
ment, and the manager, cotton pool, is au- 
thorized to make payment to such assignee 
based upon the facts stated in said affidavit 
as aforesaid. 


Nore 13 
PUBLIC LAW 142, 73D CONGRESS 


To enable the Secretary of Agriculture 
to finance, under such terms and condi- 
tions as he may prescribe, surplus reduc- 
tions and production adjustments with re- 
spect to the dairy- and beef-cattle industries, 
and to carry out any of the purposes de- 
scribed in subsections (a) and (b) of this 
section. 

Nore 14 
PUBLIC NO. 10, 71ST CONGRESS 

An act to establish a Federal Farm Board to 
promote the effective merchandising of 
agricultural commodities in interstate 
and foreign commerce, and to place agri- 
culture on a basis of economic equality 
with other industries 

Be it enacted, etc— 


Declaration of policy 


SECTION 1. (a) That it is hereby declared 
to be the policy of Congress to promote the 
effective merchandising of agricultural com- 
modities in interstate and foreign commerce, 
so that the industry of agriculture will be 
placed on a basis of economic equality with 
other industries, and to that end to pro- 
tect, control, and stabilize the currents of 
interstate and foreign commerce in the mar- 
keting of agricultural commodities and their 
food products— 

(1) by minimizing speculation. 

(2) by preventing inefficient and wasteful 
methods of distribution. 

(3) by encouraging the organization of 
producers into effective associations or cor- 
porations under their own control for greater 
unity of effort in marketing and by promot- 
ing the establishment and financing of a 
farm-marketing system of producer-owned 
and producer-controlled cooperative asso- 
ciations and other agencies. 

(4) by aiding in preventing and con- 
trolling surpluses in any agricultural com- 
modity, through orderly production and dis- 
tribution, so as to maintain advantageous 
domestic markets and prevent such sur- 
pluses from causing undue and excessive 
fluctuations or depressions in prices for the 
commodity. 

(b) There shall be considered as a sur- 
plus for the purposes of this act any sea- 
sonal or year’s total surplus, produced in 
the United States and either local or na- 
tional in extent, that is in excess of the 
requirements for the orderly distribution of 
the agricultural commodity or is in excess 
of the domestic requirements for such com- 
modity. 

(c) The Federal Farm Board shall exe- 
cute the powers vested in it by this act 
only in such manner as will, in the judg- 
ment of the Board, aid to the fullest prac- 
ticable extent in carrying out the policy 
above declared. 


Mr. ELLENDER. As I indicated pre- 
viously, the Secretary of Agriculture 
submitted these figures in order to dis- 
credit the present farm program, in 
order to force our people, the Nation’s 
consumers, to rise up and demand either 
a switch to the Secretary’s scheme of 
flexible price supports, or even outright 
repeal of any assistance to agriculture. 
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As a matter of fact, the Secretary so 
stated before the Agriculture Committee 
when he inferred that unless his pro- 
gram was adopted, the American people 
would soon rise up and demand not re- 
vision, but outright repeal of all pro- 
grams affecting agricultural-price ac- 
tivities. 

Let us see, Mr. President, what the 
Benson program includes. Let us take 
a good look at its methods, its objec- 
tives, and—more important—its long- 
range effects. Let us look, also, at the 
comparative position that agriculture 
occupies in our national economy, and 
let us not forget to scrutinize, also, what 
effect, if any, the Benson program would 
have on the prices you and I must pay 
for the food and fiber products we must 
buy. 

With reference to the effect the Ben- 
son program would have, I should like 
to quote from a report rendered just a 
few months ago by the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Economic Report. This bi- 
partisan congressional committee stated, 
in House Report 1256 of the 83d Con- 
gress, 2d session, that the flexible parity 
price-support concept, outlined in the 
President’s Economic Report, might ac- 
tually do more harm than any intended 
good. I should like to quote an excerpt 
from that report: 

In spite of the fact that agricultural in- 
come has fallen, there is reason to believe 
that the proposals contained in the Eco- 
nomic Report may actually place the farm 
family in a worse position in the short run. 
Whatever the merits of flexible supports 
and modern parity may or may not be as 
a long-run program it is questionable 
whether their contribution at this time will 
act to sustain farm income in the months 
immediately ahead when the threat to our 
economic stability is so generally recog- 
nized. On the contrary, it seems more 
likely that the proposed shift to modern- 
ized parity at this particular time would 
be an unnecessary disrupting factor. 


Those findings are exactly in accord 
with what I have been stating—that this 
is no time for us to change to a flexible 
price-support program, because, as I 
have indicated, such a program would 
undoubtedly further depress prices now 
received by farmers for the commodities 
they produce, 

Mr. President, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture reasons this way: First, reduce 
the prices received by farmers. Second, 
this in turn will reduce the prices con- 
sumers must pay for their food and fiber 
products. Third, such reductions will 
stimulate consumption. If the causal 
chain were as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the proponents of flexible 
parity picture it, I could possibly agree 
with their views. The fact is, however, 
that the sequence is not that nice, nor 
that way at all. Any price reductions 
taken by the farmer for the products he 
grows are not automatically passed on 
to consumers. The truth is that in order 
to substantially reduce the prices you 
and I must pay for the food and other 
farm-produced things we buy, prices re- 
ceived by farmers would have to be de- 
pressed to the breaking point—or be- 
yond. This is purely and simply because 
the spread between farm prices and re- 
tail prices is so great. Mr. Louis H. 
Bean, economic consultant, testified to 
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that effect before the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report when he stated: 

Why doesn’t wheat consumption respond 
to lower wheat prices? Here is one simple 
answer. A 20-cent loaf of bread contains 
about 3 cents worth of wheat. If the price 
of wheat is flexed down by 35 cents per 
bushel or, say, 15 percent, the value of wheat 
in the loaf decreases only by about four- 
tenths of a cent. The baker cannot cut the 
price of bread by four-tenths of a cent and 
charge 19.6 cents, and even if he could no 
consumer would eat more. But the effect 
on farm income is serious. The wheat farm- 
ers, on a billion-bushel crop, would lose about 
$350 million, or the equivalent of 100,000 
wage-earner jobs at $3,500 per year in fac- 
tories producing machinery, automobiles, 
clothing, and other goods for the farm mar- 
ket. Incidentally, the same may be said for 
cotton. Cotton goods also fail to respond 
to lower prices unless they are extremely 
low. Say a cotton shirt sells for $3, having 
15 percent or 45 cents worth of raw cotten 
in it. Dropping the price of cotton 5 cents 
per pound, or 15 percent, would lower the 
price of a shirt by only 7 cents. No more 
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shirts would be sold, but the cottongrower 
would lose $350 million in cash income 
and the equivalent of 100,000 jobs in indus- 
tries producing machinery and other indus- 
trial products for farmers would be jeopar- 
dized or lowered. 


The Senator from Minnesota IMr. 
Humpurey!] cited similar instances. I 
think, however, all Senators, all our peo- 
ple, should understand that should the 
price of cotton, let us say, drop 5 cents a 
pound, the purchaser of a shirt costing 
$3 would save about 7 cents. This 5- 
cent-a-pound cut would cost the cotton 
industry $350 million, however, to say 
nothing of jobs lost in related industries. 

The same situation obtains with ref- 
erence to wheat. 

The cost of living has been on the rise. 
There has been an effort to associate the 
present program of 90 percent of parity 
price support with this cost-of-living 
increase. Such is not possible, purely 
and simply because the prices a farmer 
receives for his products are, in most in- 


April 23 
stances, but a pittance when compared 
with the prices consumers must pay for 
them. In the case of white bread, which 
sells for 16.8 cents a loaf, the farmer 
gets the enormous sum of 2.6 cents, 
That 2.6-cent total includes all the in- 
gredients of bread which are produced 
on the farm—the wheat, milk, eggs, and 
soforth. For the same products in soda 
crackers, which sell for an average of 
27.5 cents a pound, the farmer gets 4 
cents. For 12 ounces of cornflakes the 
consumer pays 21.8 cents a pound, and 
the farmer gets 3 cents. For cornmeal, 
selling at 12.5 cents a pound, the farmer 
gets 3 cents. It is that way on down the 
line. I ask unanimous consent that a 
table showing the retail price, farm 
price, and related data with reference 
to a number of food items be printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, simi- 
lar information was brought out re- 
cently before the Senate Agriculture 
Committee during hearings on the ad- 
ministration’s farm program. I ask 
unanimous consent that a portion of 
that testimony be printed at this point 
in my remarks. I think Senators will 
find it of interest, and of value. 

The excerpt was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

SLIDING SCALE PROVES FALSE THEORY 


Those who advocate a sliding scale or 
flexible price-support program for the basic 
crops contend that lower prices will very 
readily wipe out surpluses, decrease produc- 
tion, and increasé the farmer’s income. This 
very old theory that lowering of prices for 
farm commodities will cause a real reduction 
in supplies has been proven false until this 
good day. You can take the official records 
as far back as we have them and no other 
conclusion can be reached other than false. 

I would think the vast majority of this 
committee and others in this room will re- 
member prices of farm commodities in the 
early thirties. Had the above theory been 
true, farmers would have practically cut out 
farming and spent a great part of their time 
eating, since commodities were so cheap. 
Official records which will refresh your mem- 
ories of the early thirties are as follows, and 
the following figures are weighted averages 
per year: Hogs in 1931 were 5.7 cents per 
pound and in 1932, 3.3 cents per pound; 
cattle in 1931 was 5.3 cents per pound and 
in 1932, 4.2 cents per pound; cotton in 1931 
was 5.6 cents per pound and in 1932, 6.5 
cents per pound; tobacco in 1931 was 82 
cents per pound and in 1932, 10.5 cents; 
wheat in 1931 was 39 cents per bushel and 
in 1932, 38.2 cents per bushel; corn in 1931 
was 32 cents per bushel and in 1932, 31.9 
cents per bushel. These disastrously low 
farm prices practically wrecked the economy 
of our Nation at that time. Let’s take a 
look at a few items on today’s prices. If 
cotton were reduced to 75 percent of parity, 
it would lower the price about 5 cents per 
pound. The average amount of raw cotton 
in a shirt is three-fourths of a pound, This 
would save the consumer 4 cents on a $2.50 
shirt; a housedress three-fourths of a pound, 
saving consumer 4 cents on a $2.98 or $4.98 
dress; a street dress, 1 pound, saving con- 
sumer 5 cents on a $5 or $7 dress; a bedsheet, 
2½ pounds, saving consumer 11 cents on 
this $2.30 item. 

Let’s take a look at wheat. The value of 
the farmers’ wheat in a 1-pound loaf of bread 
in 1953 was 2½ cents. The average sale of 
1-pound loaves during 1953 was 16.4 cents. 
The farmer would have to reduce the price 
of wheat 80 cents per bushel to save the 
consumer 1 cent per loaf. In 1952 the price 
of the farmers’ tobacco going into cigarettes 
averaged about 55 cents per pound. The 
farmer’s share in a regular size package was 
3.3 cents, To saye the consumer 1 cent per 
package on cigarettes the farmer would have 
to reduce his price over 15 cents per pound. 
I could carry this on and on. 

The above figures are official figures from 
our Department of Agriculture. These fig- 
ures are conclusive evidence that the flexible, 
or sliding-scale price-support program, is 
false and I feel that the above factual in- 
formation is sufficient evidence to prove that 
the flexible price-support program would 
only reduce the farmer’s purchasing power 
and upset drastically the economy of our 
Nation without any saving to the consuming 
public. 

I would not, and I do not believe anyone 
on this committee would think for 1\mo- 
ment when there is a surplus of labor, of 
asking labor to reduce their wages 15 per- 
cent on the theory that prices would be re- 
duced, more goods consumed, and more labor 
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employed. However, I feel that this type 
of program would be just as reasonable as it 
would to ask farmers to reduce their prices 
as mentioned above, 

Those advocating a flexible-support pro- 
gram will tell you it was different then. 
They will reduce production now. Let us 
look at the latest figures we have, based on 
the flexible or sliding scale, for some of the 
nonbasic commodities for 1954. The price 
support on soybeans has been flexed from 90 
percent down to 80 percent. The Depart- 
ment estimates 12 percent increase in acre- 
age this year. The support on corn in the 
noncommercial areas has flexed from 90 per- 
cent to 67 percent with an estimated in- 
crease of 5 to 10 percent in acreage. Dry 
edible beans flexed from 87 percent to 80 
percent with an estimated increase of 14 
percent in acreage. Flaxseed has flexed from 
80 to 70 percent with an estimated increase 
of 18 percent in acreage. The above esti- 
mates are from the Department of Agricul- 
ture and continue to prove the theory false. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, it is, 
I think, obvious that farm prices under 
the flexible price support measure will 
not be reduced sufficiently to result in 
any increase in consumption, purely and 
simply because in order to reduce farm 
prices to a point where those reductions 
would have any affirmative effect on con- 
sumption, many of our farmers would 
be forced out of business and into bank- 
ruptcy. That such is a probable result 
if the flexible price support concept is 
adopted was hinted at by the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report, to which 
I made earlier reference. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that an excerpt 
from testimony before the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee this year be printed at 
this point in my remarks. This excerpt 
is taken from testimony by Clyde Mitch- 
ell, Jr., chairman of the department of 
agricultural economics of the University 
of Nebraska. Mr. Mitchell indicates 
what he considers to be the logical result 
of a flexible price support program, in- 
stituted at this time. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

My second charge. The one major change, 
flexible price supports, will not produce the 
economic effects that the administration 
expects it to produce. Contrary to the be- 
lief of the President, farm price reductions 
down to the 75 percent lower limit specified 
will not materially reduce any agricultural 
production in this country and will not in- 
crease consumption. On the production side, 
farmers respond quite readily to a rising 
price by increasing production; everyone 
knows that; but farmers do not and cannot 
respond to a falling price by reducing pro- 
duction. On the consumption side, a fall in 
farm prices results in a very tiny drop, or 
no drop at all, in the prices consumers pay, 
because of inflexibility in the marketing mar- 
gin. Even when retail prices drop, Ameri- 
can consumers do not customarily buy any 
more agricultural products, but they spend 
their windfall saving on other things. They 
make a downpayment on a television set, for 
example. 


Mr. ELLENDER. But this is not all, 
Mr. President. We must consider that if 
prices are depressed greatly, then farm- 
ers will be forced out of business. Their 
functions will fall into other hands, into 
the hands of the large farmers who can 
mechanize, and who can withstand the 
economic pressures inherent in a flexible 
price support program. The big farmer, 
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able to operate on a smaller margin of 
profit, will take over and our agriculture 
will fall into the hands of but a few of 
our population. 

Mr. President, I believe it is necessary 
for us to stop, not accelerate, the move- 
ment from the farm. This movement 
has been hastened because of falling 
farm prices and because many smaller 
farmers are afraid that prices may be 
further depressed. The movement from 
the farm that has been going on for the 
past few years is going to be accelerated 
under the Benson proposal. 

Only 50 years ago, at the turn of the 
century, 65 percent of our people lived 
on farms and engaged in producing food 
for themselves and for the remaining 35 
percent of our population. 

A century ago, 85 percent of our peo- 
ple lived on farms, producing food and 
fiber for themselves and for the 15 per- 
cent of our population living in cities. 

Today the figures are exactly reversed. 
Today less than 15 percent of our popu- 
lation is engaged in producing food and 
fiber for themselves and for the 85 per- 
cent who live in the cities. 

We are treading on very dangerous 
ground when we place the production of 
our lifeblood, food, and fiber, in the hands 
of so few of our people. Yet that is pre- 
cisely what is coming about, because we 
are making farming so unattractive we 
offer but little incentive for farmers to 
remain on the farms and produce food 
and fiber. The program advanced by 
Secretary Benson would not only offer 
less incentive, but would practically as- 
sure the greater portion of our farm pop- 
ulation of eventual bankruptcy. Over 
one-half of our total farms are less than 
100 acres in size. If the Congress should 
adopt the flexible price-support program, 
there is no doubt in my mind but that 
a substantial number of these small 
farmers will be forced out of business. 

Mr. President, as I have previously 
indicated, it may be that large farmers 
can operate profitably under a flexible 
price-support program. But such a pro- 
gram will not help the little fellow. It 
will, on the other hand, sound his death 
knell. It will mean that small farmers 
will continue to be gobbled up by their 
larger, more efficient, competitors. The 
trend of fewer and fewer of our people 
engaging in farming will be accelerated. 
We may well see the day when but 8 to 
10 percent of our population is engaged 
in producing food and fiber for them- 
selves and for the remaining 90 per- 
cent. That has been predicted, and it 
will happen, unless we do something to 
slow it down. The Benson program will 
expedite it 

It may be asked, Mr. President, why I 
am so concerned about the danger of 
concentrating our agriculture in but few 
hands. So what, it may be asked, if the 
large farmer becomes the ruling force 
in our national agriculture? So what, if 
our small producers are squeezed out of 
business. Mr. President, should that 
happen, we would no longer have a 
healthy agriculture. A healthy agricul- 
ture is as vital to our national security 
as a strong navy, a strong army, or a 
strong air force. 

Here is why. 
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It is true that we are plagued by 
burdensome surpluses today, but I 
should like to point out to the Senate 
that just the opposite may be our prob- 
lem just a few years hence. We are rap- 
idly outgrowing our land’s ability to feed 
our people. We have today a cropland 
base of 462 million acres. As we turn 
more and more to mechanization, land 
that will be released from feeding horses 
and mules will add 15 million acres to 
that 462 million base. Land reclaimed 
by irrigation or drainage will, within the 
next 25 years, produce 30 million more 
acres. Therefore, by 1975, our agricul- 
ture will have available for cultivation 
a total of 507 million acres. 

We are told by the Census Bureau— 
and correct estimates have been made 
right along—that by 1975 our Nation 
will have a population of 221 million 
people. Assuming that we do, we shall 
require, in order to feed and clothe that 
population as we were fed and clothed 
in 1939, over 615 million acres of land 
some 21 years hence. We will have 
available only 507 million. In other 
words, we face the serious prospect of 
being short of land, and, consequently, 
short of food and fiber by 1975. 

Let me put it another way, Mr. Presi- 
dent. If the 221 million people who will 
live in our Nation in 1975 are to be fed 
and clothed as well as you and I are fed 
and clothed today, we are going to have 
to produce on only 507 million acres of 
land the food and fiber that, by today’s 
standards, would require 672 million 
acres. Either way you look at the prob- 
lem, either by 1939 or today’s standards, 
we are going to require a healthy, vig- 
orous agriculture some 20 years hence, 
or our people are going to be without 
the food and fiber products they need. 

In order to meet the production goals 
facing them by 1975, our farmers will 
have to adopt new methods, new, high- 
yielding varieties; they will have to take 
care of their land, and learn to make 
each acre produce the maximum amount. 

I was very much impressed by the 
statement made by my distinguished 
friend from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] 
with reference to the methods of irri- 
gating lands, which are being so much 
talked about and which is the subject of 
legislation now before our committee. 
It is estimated that if the bill is passed, 
and the farmers are able to irrigate much 
of the land in the South, they will be 
able to produce from 2 to 3 times more 
food on that land than is now being 
produced. 

It will require things of that kind for 
us to be able to produce the enormous 
amount of additional food necessary to 
take care of our population in 1975. 

But let me emphasize again that we 
must not place all of our hope on re- 
search. We must, I believe, take care 
that our farmers are kept economically 
strong, and that we do not whittle away 
at the traditional base of our American 
agriculture, the one-family farm. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Recorp at this point 
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in my remarks a statement of land re- 
quirements for increased population. 
There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
, as follows: 


Land requirements for increased population 
1975! 


199 207 
million | million million million 


hme 1 
quired for- 


1935-30 diet Jevels.. 
1950 diet levels 
Cropland estimated 
available by 1978. 
Million 


vala 
for— 

1 diet seers 

1950 diet levels 


—90 
-143 


-48 
—98 


—70 
—122 


—109 
—165 


1! These 4 estimates are found in Illustrative Projection 
opulation of the United States, 1955-75, published 
of the Census. The 


bilities cited but 
asserts 1 are all possible of fi However, it 
points out that if future fertility and reproductive trends 
are maintained at 1950 levels, the 221 million figure will 
be reached. If fertility increases, as it bas in the past, 
all 4 estimates could a conservative. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, it 
has been charged that the 90 percent of 
parity price-support program is an emer- 
gency program, that the emergency is 
over, and that the present price-support 
program for agricultural commodities 
can safely be terminated. Mr. President, 
that argument might be of great merit if 
other segments of our economy were not 
to be held at specified levels by means of 
legislation. As a matter of fact, since 
the farmer must purchase manufactured 
goods, including processed foods, he 
should be held on the same level as the 
workingman, for example. 

Mr. President, labor has its minimum 
wage. This legislation has not been at- 
tacked on the basis of its being an emer- 
gency program, nor should it be, for I 
believe it isa good program. Yet, at the 
same time, by placing a floor under 
wages, we have placed a floor under the 
prices farmers must pay for the goods 
they must buy. There can, then, be no 
merit to an argument which would place 
the farmer on his own, so to speak, while 
the prices of the things he needs in order 
to exist are not allowed to fluctuate, also. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a portion of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, and amendments 
thereto, be inserted at this point in the 
Recorp, so that Senators may be made 
aware that the present farm program, in 
a manner of speaking, seeks to do for 
agriculture what the Minimum Wage Act 
seeks to do for labor. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment referred to was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD. 
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Fam LABOR STANDARDS ACT AND AMENDMENTS 
STATEMENTS OF POLICY 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 (52 
Stat. 1060) 

The Congress hereby finds that the exist- 
ence, in industries engaged in commerce or in 
the production of goods for commerce, of 
labor conditions detrimental to the mainte- 
nance of the minimum standard of living 
necessary for health, efficiency, and the gen- 
eral well-being of workers (1) causes com- 
merce and the channels and instrumental- 
ities of commerce to be used to spread and 
perpetuate such labor conditions among the 
workers of the several States; (2) burdens 
commerce and the free flow of goods in com- 
merce; (3) leads to labor disputes, burden- 
ing and obstructing commerce and the free 
flow of goods in commerce; and (4) inter- 
feres with the orderly and fair marketing 
of goods in commerce. 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
this act, through the exercise by Congress 
of its power to regulate commerce among the 
several States, to correct and as rapidly as 
practicable to eliminate the conditions above 
referred to in such industries without sub- 
stantially curtailing employment or earning 
power, 

Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 1949 
(63 Stat. 910) 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of this 

act, through the exercise by Congress of its 

to regulate commerce among the sev- 
eral States and with foreign nations to cor- 
rect and as rapidly as practicable to eliminate 
the condiitons above referred to in such in- 
dustries without substantially curtailing em- 
ployment or earning power. (This clause 
amends the last subsection of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 statements of policy.) 
Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 1949 

(p. 912) 

Sec. 6. (a) Section 6 (a) of such act is 
amended by striking out subparagraphs (1), 
(2), (3), and (4) and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: 

“(1) not less than 75 cents an hour.” 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, now 
that the Senate has that data before it, 
let us look at how the workingman is 
faring today, bearing in mind that farm 
income has been declining for some time, 
that the cost of farming is dependent to 
a large extent upon prices of manufac- 
tured goods, of which labor costs consti- 
tute a large part, and that the Benson 
program would reduce farm income even 
further. 

I have here a statement showing gross 
average hourly earnings for selected in- 
dustries. Let us see how the laboring- 
man has fared since 1941. 

In 1941 an employee engaged in manu- 
facturing was receiving almost 73 cents 
anhour. As of December 1953 that same 
employee received $1.79 an hour. 

Let us take an employee engaged in 
manufacturing durable goods. In 1941 
he was receiving almost 81 cents an hour. 
In 1953 he was receiving $1.89 an hour. 

There has been an increase from year 
to year in wages. That increase is a 
factor Iam happy to see, but Iam merely 
trying to point out that the toilers, the 
workers, have been gradually increasing 
their hourly wage, whereas the income 
of the farmer in the past few years has 
been going down, and the proposed farm 
program, based on the flexible parity 
concept, would reduce it even further. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place a table indicating gross 
average hourly earnings in selected in- 
dustries in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Gross average hourly earnings for selected 
industries (1941-52) 


goods 8 

8⁵³ 947 +723 

~ 961 1.059 . 003 

1.019 1.117 - 861 

1, 023 1.111 - 904 

1. 086 1. 156 1.015 

1.237 1. 292 1.171 

1. 350 1.410 1.278 

1.401 1. 469 1.325 

1. 465 1. 537 1. 378 

1. 590 1. 670 1. 480 

1952 1.670 1, 760 1. 540 
1953 December) 1,790 1. 800 1.630 


mer Monthly Labor Review (February 1954), 
P. . 

Mr. ELLENDER. But, Mr. President, 
the workingman is not the only segment 
of our economy which has benefited from 
governmental programs. I have already 
indicated that, because of their inter- 
relation, our present farm program is no 
more an emergency program than the 
minimum-wage program. Nevertheless, 
even if the farm program should be con- 
sidered an emergency program, which it 
definitely is not, it can not be argued 
that the farmer, alone, is receiving emer- 
gency treatment. As a matter of fact, 
American business has been a much 
greater recipient of the Government’s 
emergency bounty than the farmer has 
ever been. 

The cost of our present farm program 
has been, and will continue to be, but a 
pittance as compared with the benefits 
manufacturers have obtained, and still 
obtain, through rapid tax-amortization 
programs. The total benefits awarded 
under this program from March 1950 
through 1953 was $17.5 billion. 

That was a little donation. I am not 
resentful of it. Iam not saying it should 
not have been granted, for it provided 
an incentive to the construction of vital 
defense plants and similar facilities. I 
am merely comparing figures to show 
that it is not only the farmer who has 
been, and is still, receiving assistance, 
but the manufacturer also. Let me em- 
phasize that total tax amortizations 
granted from 1942 to date are $34.8 bil- 
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lion. Let me emphasize that the tax- 
amortization program is still in effect. 
Above all, let me emphasize that the 
farmer has not received anywhere near 
the financial benefits heaped upon 
business. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table showing total tax-amor- 
tization certificates granted, and the au- 
thority for them be printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Total taz-amortization certificates’ granted 
under the Revenue Act of 1950 or compa- 
rable authority? 


Appr Value ap- 
certified plied for 


1 From the period covering World War II, tax-amorti- 
zation certification was handled by the Departments = 


War and Navy and by the War Production Board. 
detailed breakdown is unavailable for these — 
However, it is estimated that from 1950 through 1948, 
the emergency period, a total of some 41,400 applications 
for tax-amortization were certified, with a total value of 
$7.3 billion. Of this amount, the applications were 
nearly all certified at 100 percent, as compared to an aver- 
age of some 60 percent today. Note that on the figures 
given for fiscal years 1950 through the present, the applied 


ual with the latter, 
accounting for about 60 percent of t 3 applied 
for, equal the actual writeoff available 

World War Il—26 U. S. C. A. 124, 54 Stat. 998 (IIT) 
Korean war—Revenue Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 939 (216)) 26 
U. 8. C. A, supp. V, 124-a, 

3 Figures rounded. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There can be no 
doubt but that the farmer, despite his 
falling income, has not received a corre- 
sponding decrease in his cost of living, 
Farmers, besides buying expensive equip- 
ment, must as you and I, pay for cloth- 
ing, gas, electricity, house furnishings, 
and the like. He must pay his bills for 
medical attention, for reading and rec- 
reation, and similar items. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that a 
table showing the index of consumer 
prices, 1947 through 1953, be printed at 
this point in my remarks. Senators will 
note that the column headed All items” 
shows a constant increase. 

There being no objection, the table 
referred to was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


value and the actual benefits are not cgon 


Consumers’ price index (1947-49=100) 


— — — — ᷑56— — —œ——i . nà— 


k 


5888888 
ie O m aa a lM 


Source: Monthly Labor Review, February 1954, p. 235. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
have shown how costs to the farmer 
have gone up. Let us see how the farm- 
er’s income has been faring. 


The realized gross farm income for 
the year 1949 was $31,763,000,000. 

Farm-production expenses for the 
same year amounted to $18,170,000,000. 
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The net farm income in 1949 was 
$13,593,000,000 or 42.8 percent of the 
gross income. 

The purchasing power, in 1939 dol- 
lars, was a little less than $7 billion. 
Today the realized gross farm income is 
around $35 billion—about $3.5 billion 
more than in 1949. Yet, today, the 
farmer's purchasing power has declined 
by the equivalent of over a billion dol- 
lars, because his expenses have increased 
$4.5 billion over 1949. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this agricultural summary, ex- 
tracted from the President’s Economic 
Report, be printed in the Recor at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Agricultural summary 
[In millions of dollars] 


Souree: Economic Report of the President, January 
1954, p. 181. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
have a statement showing the compara- 
tive income status of business, labor, and 
agriculture. For corporations, the gross 
profits in 1930 were $3.3 billion; in 1953, 
they were $43.2 billion. 

Labor income in 1930 was $46.3 billion; 
in 1953, $198.9 billion. 

In 1930, farm income was $4 billion; 
in 1953 it was $12.4 billion. 

The table shows also, Mr. President, 
that while in 1951 the gross farm income 
amounted to $15.5 billion, it dropped in 
1952 to $14.8 billion, and in 1953, as I 
have just indicated, to $12.4 billion. 
This table shows very clearly, Mr. Presi- 
dent, what is happening to agriculture 
in this country today, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the table printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Comparative income status of business- 
labor-agriculture 


[In billions of dollars] 

Year Pe ne Labor Farm 
profits income income 

3.3 46.3 3.9 

6.7 42.1 3.9 

3.3 42.8 4.4 

6. 5 45. 7 4. 5 

9.3 49.5 4.9 

25.1 104. 5 11.8 

24.3 116.2 11.8 

19. 7 116. 9 12.5 

23.5 111.1 14.8 

30.5 122.3 15.6 

33.8 134.9 17.7 

27.1 134.2 12. 8 

41.0 146.5 13.3 

43.7 170. 7 15.5 
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Comparative income status of business- 
labor-agriculture—Continued 


[In billions of dollars] 
Tee Bikers Labor Farm 
profits income income 
ae N 39.2 184.9 14.8 
E See MES 43.2 198. 9 12. 4 
1 Preliminary estimates. 


Source: Historical and Descriptive Supplement to 
Economic Indicators, Sad Cong., ist sess., DP. 45 and 46; 
Economic Indicators, April 1954, pp. 22 and 23. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
have before me a table entitled “Gov- 
ernment Aids for Agriculture and for 
Other Economic Groups.” This table, 
which was prepared by the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress, and which covers fiscal years 
1949 through 1955, indicates the extent 
to which the various segments of our 
economy have received Government as- 
sistance. Senators will note that in 
nearly each and every instance, the Fed- 
eral assistance to business has been 
greatly in excess of Federal assistance to 
agriculture. 

Senators will note, also, that other 
segments of our economy received a 
great deal more than did agriculture. 

In the face of this overwhelming evi- 
dence, I do not see how Senators can af- 
ford to permit the philosorhy advocated 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Ben- 
son, to prevail. We have seen how the 
present farm program developed, how it 
has carried us through one great war and 
a bloody police action—either one of 
which otherwise could well have thrown 
our agricultural economy out of gear and 
left our people subject to stringent ra- 
tioning and perhaps even hunger. There 
is ample evidence to show that the pres- 
ent farm program, based on high-level 
support prices for the basic commodities, 
has not resulted in huge losses to our 
Government, as some would like us to 
believe. As a matter of fact, the pro- 
gram has shown profits on some com- 
modities, notably cotton. I have en- 
deavored to show that agriculture is not 
alone in its receipt of more or less special 
treatment from our Government, and I 
believe it has been amply demonstrated 
that to place agriculture entirely at the 
mercy of the economic winds at this 
time, without doing the same to other 
segments of our economy, would weaken 
our farm economy and leave it ripe for 
disintegration under the pressure which 
future years, with their greatly increased 
populations, will bring. 

Briefly, Mr. President, I see no valid 
reason why we should follow Mr. Ben- 
son’s scheme as he has outlined it. I 
See no reason why, given a chance, the 
present program would not work, and 
work well. I do see the prospect of great 
danger if we abandon our present farm 
program and substitute in its stead one 
which can only result in the ultimate 
bankruptcy of our Nation's small 
farmers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table to which I have re- 
ferred, including the notes thereto, be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the table 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the REcorp, as follows: 

GOVERNMENT Alps FOR AGRICULTURE AND FOR 
OTHER EcoNomic Gnovrs, 1949-53 
(Prepared by Library of Congress, Legislative 
Reference Service) 

Government expenditures for aids and 
special services to agriculture, often called 
subsidies, are smaller than for several other 
groups. In the fiscal years 1949-53, inclu- 
sive, Government expenditures for aids and 
special services to agriculture totaled $2,857 
million. During this period Government ex- 
penditures for aids and special services to 
business totaled $4,430 million, and to vet- 
erans $24,768 million (see table following): 


Current expenses for aids and special services 
[In millions of dollars] 


Home- 


1 Agriculture: In the case of agriculture these aids 
and special services are predominantly losses realized on 
8 programs, expenses of the International 

heat Agreement, Sugar Act payments, payments for 
removal of surplus commodities, and administrative 
expenses of loan programs and other aids to farmers. 
Other major expenditures for aids to farmers classified 
elsewhere in the budget are provided through loans at 
favorable interest rates, soil-conservation payments, 
reclamation aids, and other developmental aids. 
Farmers also benefit indirectly from the school-lunch 
Program, international aids and similar Government 
operas which are intended primarily to benefit 
other groups. 

Business: In the case of business the aids and special 
services included in this summary are pri Portions 
of the 1 deficits arising from airmail and 2d-, 3d,- 
and 4th-class mail; maritime-operating subsidies and 
navigation and other aids to the shipping industry; 
various aids to air navigation; and the net lossesaccruing 
on defense production aids. Many businesses also 
benefit by expenditures classified elsewhere in the 
budget, such as those to stimulate housing construc- 
tion, to provide more economical sources of electric 
power, and to control floods. Numerous tax advantages 
also accrue, e. g., from depletion allowances given extrac- 
tive industries, accelerated amortization of emergency 
defense facilities and protective tariffs. 

3 Labor: In the aids to labor the largest Federal ex- 
penditure is for the Federal-State program of unem- 
porns insurance and public employment offices. 

he Federal Department of Labor makes grants to the 
— to cover the full cost of administering these 
services. 

4 Homeowners and tenants: Since loans and other 
financial aids to homeowners and tenants are classified 
in this analysis as investment-type expenditures, current 
expenditures consist chiefly of grants to local authorities 
for low-rent public housing and for slum and 
redevelopment. hese are increasing, as the local 
agencies complete the projects and become eligible for 


Hospital and 
medical care is provided for veterans in a Government- 
operated system of hospitals, through contracts with 
other institutions, and through outpatient services. 

Other important current aids to veterans are readjust- 
ment benefits for veterans of World War II and the 
Korean conflict, most of which are for educational pur- 
Poses. Included are outlays for education and training 
of veterans who enroll in schools and colleges, or voca- 
tional training on the job or farm; losses under the loan- 
guaranty programs; and veterans unemployment 
allowances, 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, Con- 
gress should not at this time discard 
@ program which has worked well. 
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On the basis of economic necessity, as 
well as of commonsense, the existing 
farm program is worthy of congressional 
endorsement and reaffirmation. It may 
be true that the program can be im- 
proved. I do not doubt that. However, 
it would be better, wiser, and more pru- 
dent for Congress to continue the pro- 
gram with a view toward improving it, 
rather than to discard it entirely in favor 
of a new, untried, unproven scheme, 
which could well bear within it the seeds 
of disaster. 

I am very hopeful that on next Tues- 
day the pending amendment, which has 
been offered by me and on behalf of 
other Senators, will be agreed to by the 
Senate. 


THE CHURCH-WILEY BILL FOR 
FIREWORKS CONTROL 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am hop- 
ing that the Senate majority policy 
committee will, at its meeting next 
Tuesday, schedule for Senate debate the 
Church-Wiley bill, H. R. 116. 

I want to state that opponents of this 
bill have tried to sound out reactions to 
the idea of a radical amendment, which 
is supposed to accomplish H. R. 116’s ob- 
jectives but which would really do 
nothing of the sort. 

According to one version of this 
amendment, it would become illegal to 
bootleg fireworks in interstate commerce 
by selling to minors in those States 
which prohibit private sales. 

I ask, however, what would prevent 
youngsters from writing in for fire- 
works and claiming that they were 
over the age of 21? How could a shipper 
possibly know whether the consignee 
was actually 21 or under? What would 
prevent adults from getting supplies of 
fireworks and then turning them over— 
intentionally or unintentionally—to 
children? 

I ask an even more fundamental 
question: Is it much better to simply 
blind adults, rather than to blind both 
adults and children? 

The fact of the matter is that fire- 
works are deadly instruments. A great 
many, if not most of them, are manu- 
factured exceedingly poorly. 

According to scientific analysis, many 
of them explode before the time they are 
supposed to—in 2, 3, or 4 seconds. To 
put them in the hands, even of an adult, 
is like giving him a live hand grenade 
from which the pin has already been 
pulled. 

If the fireworks industry is so con- 
scious of the well-being of our children, 
why did it not act 5, 10, or 15 years ago 
to protect our youngsters? 

Why does it come forward at this late 
date with this last-minute effort? 

Is it simply an effort to sabotage the 
forthcoming bill entirely? Is it an ef- 
fort to put a token statute on the law 
books, one which is obviously totally in- 
capable of enforcement, in trying to de- 
fiect the rising wrath of the American 
people against this annual slaughter? 

These are questions which I shall ask 
the Senate to answer in a rollcall vote. 

This issue will be joined. The bill is 
not going to be quietly pigeonholed on 
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the Senate Calendar. No smokescreen, 
no so-called substitute will be allowed to 
divert us. Senators are going to vote 
this legislation—up or down—with their 
individual yeas and nays. The American 
people request this. n 

I challenge the opposition to cite one 
single impartial group which is not in 
favor of H. R. 116. The fireworks man- 
ufacturers and their lobbyists are against 
it, but I ask, who else is against it? 

I send to the desk now an excerpt 
from an editorial entitled “Blood Money” 
published in the Chicago Sun-Times of 
April 19, 1954, and the text of several 
additional messages which have poured 
into my office urging enactment of this 
legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed at this point in the body of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, to be preceded 
by excerpts from an editorial from the 
Chicago Sun-Times of April 19, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letters were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

BLOOD MONEY 


Mothers of youngsters who have been 
blinded or crippled by fireworks must wonder 
why the United States Senate delays passing 
the Church bill, which would prevent the 
shipment of fireworks into States where their 
sale at retail is forbidden. Illinois is one 
such State. Wisconsin is another. 

The answer is a familiar one: The fire- 
works manufacturers maintain a lobby in 
Washington. A lobby uses all means of per- 
suasion to induce lawmakers to see things 
its way. 

* . . . . 

The fireworks industry can easily afford to 
pay * * * afee. Its profits from the sale of 
fireworks to youngsters will be cut to the 
bone if the Church bill passes Congress. It 
is in a last-ditch fight. 

The mothers and fathers of America would 
form a more effective lobby * * * if they 
would let the Senators know that they want 
the lives and sight of their youngsters saved, 
not the profits of the fireworks companies. 

GENERAL FEDERATION 
OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, 
Washington, D. C., April 20, 1954. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate of the United States, 
Judiciary Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I have just read in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD Of April 19 your very splendid 
and forceful statement regarding H. R. 116. 

We, the women of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, totaling 5½ million 
women in the United States, wish to con- 
gratulate you on your fearlessness and ear- 
nestness, and want you to know we are sup- 
porting your action regarding this bill. Our 
women are constantly in communication 
with their respective Senators and Repre- 
sentatives concerning it. It is our sincere 
hope that this bill passes and stops the mur- 
der and maiming of the children of our coun- 
try before the coming July 4, 1954. 

Sincerely, 
SALLY BUTLER, 
Director, Legislative Research. 


WISCONSIN OPTOMETRIC ASSOCIATION, 
Madison, Wis., April 20, 1954. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: It has come to my 
attention that the fireworks bill, H. R. 116, 
has now been favorably reported by the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, Needless to say, 
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the optometrists of Wisconsin are well 
pleased with this action and are now hoping 
for passage of the bill in the Senate. 

The members of the Wisconsin Optometric 
Association have all been informed of your 
recent letter to me in regard to your splen- 
did support of this legislation and I have had 
many favorable comments from them. In- 
cidentally our local radio station WJMC, 
through its Mutual affiliation, made specific 
mention of your endorsement of H. R. 116 on 
one of its evening news programs a few weeks 
ago and stated that you had received many 
letters from eye doctors, among others, urg- 
ing your support of the measure. We feel 
certain that almost all optometrists through- 
out the Nation feel as we do in hoping for 
the passage of this bill. 

Again, on behalf of the Wisconsin optom- 
etrists, I wish to thank you for your support 
of H. R. 116 thus far and we hope you will be 
able to lend your influence still further and 
promote its passage into law. 

Respectfully yours, 
Epwarp M. Jacosson, O. D., 
Director, Department of National 
Affairs. 
Mapison, Wis., April 19, 1954. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Wir: On behalf of the 
members of the Wisconsin branch of Service 
Star Legion, Inc., I wish to thank you for the 
fine support you have given us in your fight 
for the Church bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. CLARENCE E. LEE, 
State Legislative Chairman. 


URGENT NEED OF FUNDS FOR SOIL 
CONSERVATION IN THE SOUTH- 
WEST 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the people of the Southwest are 
very grateful to the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee for opening the way to 
prompt action against soil erosion. 

I understand that the Committee has 
authorized my good friend, the Senior 
Senator from New Hampshire IMr. 
Brinces], to offer an amendment to the 
appropriation bill which will be before 
the Senate next Monday. 

The amendment would authorize an 
increase of soil conservation funds by 
$15 million. The money would be used 
to fight the wind erosion that could so 
quickly turn one of the most fertile sec- 
tions of our Nation into a barren waste- 
land. 

Mr. President, this is a badly needed 
step. My colleagues from the Southwest 
are familiar with the terrible conditions 
that have followed the many months of 
drought. They realize that a precious 
national asset is being eaten away. 

In my own State of Texas, the first 3 
months of this year produced only 35 
percent of normal rainfall. It was the 
worst first-quarter year in our history. 

Those from water-rich regions of our 
country will find it difficult to appreciate 
the full extent of this tragedy. Many 
Americans take water for granted—like 
the air that they breathe. But in the 
great Southwest, water is life—and the 
suffering is felt keenly when it is scarce. 

Over the past few weeks, Texas has 
felt the beneficial effects of rain. Prac- 
tically every part of our State has had 
rain—some parts too much rain. But 
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we still have a long way to go to recover 
from the hot-dry months that preceded 
the current showers. 

The money that I mentioned earlier 
would be very helpful in protecting our 
State against further ravages. It would 
permit the deep-plowing type of opera- 
tion that turns up bottom soil which 
still retains some moisture. In that way, 
our fields would have some protection. 

Naturally, I am going to support the 
measure. I testified for it before the 
Appropriations Committee. It is a 
measure which would affect not only my 
State, but also the large group of States 
that have suffered from drought. 

I hope all of my colleagues will see fit 
to take the same stand. 

I hope they will also see the wisdom 
of a long-range program to develop the 
soil and water resources of the great 
Southwest. This is not a regional prob- 
lem. It is a national problem—a na- 
tional problem of great magnitude. 

Throughout the history of the South- 
west, there has been an underlying note 
of tragedy. It can be summed up in six 
words—too much sun; too much water. 
In other words, we either bake in the 
heat or fight back raging flood waters. 

For many years, this was the concern 
only of the people who lived in that ter- 
ritory. They fought their own courage- 
ous battles against the elements and 
somehow survived despite the odds. 

But our rapidly growing population 
has focused attention on the new and 
increasing importance of the Southwest. 
It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that we will have to depend upon that 
region for the food and fiber—and the 
industrial production—to keep pace with 
the increase in our human resources. 

In 1950, 462 million farmland acres 
fed our Nation. The experts tell us it 
will take 577 million acres by 1975, and 
684 million acres by the year 2000. 

Mr. President, that acreage is simply 
not available from new sources. The 
production can be obtained only by the 
most careful work in reclamation and 
conservation and the most intensive ef- 
fort to increase output. 

From every standpoint, that means we 
must learn to conserve our water re- 
sources—store up water or starve. 

The problem is not impossible to solve. 
There is plenty of water available. The 
technical skill is available. It is not nec- 
essary to point to the need. 

Only one ingredient is lacking. It is 
a common plan upon which we can all 
agree. 

Just a few weeks ago, practically all of 
Texas was baking under the glaring sun. 
The situation changed dramatically and 
suddenly. Areas that had been without 
water for months, unexpectedly felt the 
impact of floods. 

The floods came, destroyed property, 
washed away precious topsoil and then— 
to a great extent—were wasted by flow- 
ing into the gulf. 

There we have the perfect illustration 
of the water problem—too much water 
where it is not needed; not enough water 
where it is needed. 

A number of surveys have been made; 
a number of plans have been suggested. 
One of the overall surveys was made at 
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my request by the Austin office of the 
Bureau of Reclamation. At the present 
time, I am urging action on a bill now 
before Congress to aid in the construc- 
tion of small, upstream dams—dams 
located at the points where floods usually 
start. 

But all the plans and surveys end ina 
formula which is easy to understand, 
the floods must be trapped behind dams 
before they do so much damage. The 
water must then be stored in reservoirs, 
whom which it can be released gradually 
in times of drought. 

Within a few days, the Governor of our 
State is coming to Washington to confer 
with the President on this vital issue. 
We shall also have meetings with the 
county officials of our State. 

They have many problems—problems 
of rehabilitation. Some means must be 
found to provide credit for ranchers and 
farmers who have lost so heavily during 
the drought months. Some means must 
be found of rehabilitating land which 
has suffered so badly. 

But above all, I hope there emerges 
from this situation long-range plans to 
tackle the real problem. Steps must be 
taken now to repair the damage. But 
we must not stop there. We must also 
take tne steps that are needed to ward 
off future disaster. 

Mr. President, I rose today to call at- 
tention to a situation of national im- 
portance. When the bill comes before 
the Senate next week, I hope the amend- 
ment will have the support of all my 
colleagues. 


ISSUANCE OF PATENT TO THE 
STATE OF IDAHO FOR CERTAIN 
LAND 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1137, H. R. 
998. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 998) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue a patent to the State of Idaho 
for certain land. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from New Jersey. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the bill under consideration was 
reported by the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, of which I have the 
distinction of being chairman. The bill 
especially concerns the State of Idaho, 
and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Dwor- 
sHAK], who is now attending a commit- 
tee meeting in the Senate Office Build- 
ing, cannot be present. For that reason 
I shall make a very short explanation 
of the bill for the benefit of the Senators 
who are present. 


I suggest 
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The bill is necessary in order to recog- 
nize the equities of a group of settlers 
in the State of Idaho who entered cer- 
tain lands under the provisions of the 
Carey Act, and have made valuable im- 
provements and complied with the terms 
of that act so far as it was possible for 
them to do so. 

Under the Carey Act certain lands were 
set aside for irrigation, with the provi- 
sion that settlers who entered those 
lands and complied with the terms of 
the act would receive title to the lands. 
In this particular case, the settlers have 
complied with all the requirements and 
have received final certificates from the 
State, proving their compliance with the 
terms of the act. However, there was 
at first insufficient water for the lands 
included in this project, and for that 
reason patent was never issued. 

The bill provides for issuance of a 
patent to the State, so that the State 
in turn may give title to the holders of 
these final certificates. The bill is re- 
stricted to those lands for which final 
certificates have been issued. No cost 
to the Federal Government is involved. 

The House committee accepted the 
amendment proposed by the Interior De- 
partment restricting this bill to those 
lands for which final certificates had 
been issued. Therefore, the Senate com- 
mittee has made no further amendments. 

The Interior Department and the 
Budget Bureau have approved the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
3 is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill (H. R. 998) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


ABOLISHMENT OF SHOSHONE CAV- 
ERN NATIONAL MONUMENT 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1144, 
House bill 6251. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R.6251) 
to authorize the abolishment of the Sho- 
shone Cavern National Monument and 
the transfer of the land therein to the 
city of Cody, Wyo., for public recrea- 
tional use, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from New Jersey. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is also a bill which was re- 
ported by the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, and one in which both 
the Senators from Wyoming (Mr. BAR- 
RETT and Mr. Hunt] are especially in- 
terested, but they are both absent from 
the Senate at this time. Therefore, I 
shall make a brief explanation for the 
benefit of the Senators who are present. 

The purpose of the bill is to abolish 
the present Shoshone Cavern National 
Monument and to transfer the land to 
the city of Cody, Wyo., for public recre- 
ational use. 

The area called the Shoshone National 
Monument was reserved by President 
Taft almost 45 years ago, but it has 
never been developed for public use by 
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the Federal Government. Since it does 
not seem likely that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be able to open this area 
up to the public, the city of Cody, Wyo., 
has agreed to undertake that function at 
the expense of the city. For that reason, 
no compensation from the city is to be 
required by the Federal Government for 
the land. However, the bill provides 
that the land shall revert to the Federal 
Government if the city fails te divert the 
land to public purposes. 

The land amounts to 210 acres. No 
cost to the Federal Government is in- 
volved. The bill is approved by the In- 
terior Department and the Budget Bu- 
reau. 

No amendments were made by the 
committee. However, the bill should be 
amended by adding the word “and” at 
the end of line 17 on page 2. I propose 
that as an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Nebraska. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 2, at the 
end of line 17, after the word act“, it 
is proposed to insert the word “and.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


AUTHORITY TO MAKE CERTAIN 
LANDS AVAILABLE FOR PUBLIC 
PURPOSES 


Mr, HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1146, H. R. 
1815. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 1815) 
to amend the Recreation Act of June 14, 
1926, to include other public purposes 
and to permit nonprofit organizations to 
lease public lands for certain purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from New Jersey. 

The motion was agreed to and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
with amendments, on page 2, line 8, after 
the word “Act”, to strike out “for a pur- 
pose other than a recreational pur- 
pose,“; on page 3, line 7, after the word 
“monument”, to insert or national wild- 
life refuge”; on page 4, line 11, after the 
word “period”, to strike out “or (c) and 
insert (e) sell such land to a nonprofit 
corporation or nonprofit association, for 
the purpose for which the land has been 
classified, at a price to be fixed by the 
Secretary of the Interior through ap- 
praisal or otherwise, after taking into 
consideration the purpose for which the 
lands are to be used, or (d)“; on page 5, 
line 9, after “2 (a)“, to insert “or (c)“, 
and on page 6, line 2, after “2 (a)“, to 
insert “or (c).” 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the bill, which originated, as indi- 
cated, in the House of Representatives, 
was referred to the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs. The purpose 
of the bill is to amend an existing law, 
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known as the Recreation Act, so as to 
broaden the authority of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to make lands avail- 
able for public purposes to States and 
local governments, or to nonprofit or- 
ganizations which intend to use them for 
public purposes. 

Under present law, the Secretary of 
the Interior now has the authority to sell 
or lease such lands to State and local gov- 
ernments, only for recreational purposes. 
It has been our experience that many 
times a State or local government must 
have the use of a tract of Federally 
owned land for some public purpose, 
other than a recreational purpose, and 
there is no existing law under which such 
a local government can secure title. Also 
private nonprofit organizations frequent- 
ly have need of public lands, but under 
existing law there is no way by which 
they can secure title. 

This bill would simply expand the au- 
thority now contained in the Recrea- 
tional Act, so as to permit such transac- 
tions to occur. 

Any sales of land under this act will be 
made at a price to be fixed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, through appraisal or 
otherwise. That is the language con- 
tained in the existing law, and the same 
language is retained in the pending bill. 

The proposed act will have general ap- 
Plication, but it is of particular im- 
portance to Alaska, where almost all the 
land is owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment. At present, when any local gov- 
ernmental unit or nonprofit organization 
in Alaska desires to secure a piece of land, 
it must present a private bill to Congress, 
and action on such a private bill general- 
ly requires from 1 to 2 years. This situa- 
tion is a definite deterrent to the plans 
of any local government unit or nonprofit 
organization in Alaska which desires to 
carry on a program in the public inter- 
est. By means of the proposed law, it 
is hoped that the need for most of these 
private bills can be eliminated, and de- 
sirable land transactions can be put 
through prompily. 

The committee has attempted to write 
appropriate safeguards into the bill. At 
the suggestion of the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Corpon], an amendment 
has been approved by the committee to 
exempt the O. & C. lands in Oregon from 
the application of the bill. The commit- 
tee also approved an amendment, pro- 
posed by the junior Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lone], requiring committee ap- 
proval of any large transactions under 
the bill, and requiring regular reports 
by the Secretary of the Interior on all 
disposals of land under the bill. 

I hope the Senate will approve the bill 
as a means of eliminating unnecessary 
red tape which requires the action of the 
Senate on a multitude of private bills. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Hunt], who is necessarily 
absent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the body of the RECORD a 
statement prepared by the Senator from 
Wyoming regarding the pending bill. 
Prior to his departure, the Senator from 
Wyoming had prepared this statement 
in support of House bill 1815, and had in- 
tended making these remarks had the 
bill been called up for debate before he 
left the city. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUNT 


The bill before us this afternoon, H. R. 
1815, offers the Senate an opportunity to 
promote and encourage the investment of 
local funds in the construction of recrea- 
tional facilities in our public lands States. 
I shall support it and urge its passage upon 
the Senate. 

The bill enables the Department of the 
Interior to sell and remove from its records 
certain isolated tracts of land by disposal to 
States or their political subdivisions, and to 
nonprofit organizations, provided these lands 
will be used for recreational purposes. 

We have a case at hand in the progressive 
community of Worland, Wyo., situated in the 
center of the Big Horn Basin of my State, 
The population of Worland and the sur- 
rounding area is approximately 8,000 people. 
It is rich in agriculture and ranching, and 
since World War II has become an important 
oll center. It is a prosperous and fast- 
growing area, and the people who live there 
are a credit to Wyoming and the Nation. 

The citizens of Worland have ambitious 
plans, which includes the desire to develop a 
160-acre tract of land which lies just outside 
the city limits. This land belongs to the 
Bureau of Land Management of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. I cannot speak too 
highly of the fine cooperation which has 
been afforded me by Bureau officials in the 
efforts we have made to secure this land for 
the town of Worland. They've gone as far 
as they can under existing law, and have 
assured me that they will speedily approve 
the Worland petition to purchase the land 
as soon as Congress enacts H. R. 1815. 

The town of Worland will develop this 
160 acres of land in this manner—and I 
think those of you who are listening will 
agree that their plan is excellent—they will 
build an 18-hole municipal golf course, a 
wading pool for the children, tennis and 
badminton courts, picnic facilities, a skeet 
shoot, and parking facilities. 

The town has engaged professional assist- 
ance in planning and developing the area, 
but because this 160-acre tract has been de- 
clared prospectively valuable for oil and gas, 
the Interior Department cannot approve the 
application of Worland to purchase it. 

Not only has the town of Worland indi- 
cated that it has no desire to lay claim to 
any of the minerals which might lie be- 
neath this land, but it has agreed to pay 
the appraised value of the land—$10 an 
acre—in order that it might proceed with 
its development as a recreational area. 

The people of Worland are to be congrat- 
ulated for their foresight and industry in 
their desire to provide adequate recreational 
facilities for its citizens and for anyone who 
might pass through that community en route 
to Yellowstone National Park or to the many 
scenic areas in that immediate vicinity. 
When completed I venture to say the Wor- 
land recreational facility will be a model 
which other communities will want to con- 
sider for their own construction. Certainly 
it will be a lasting monument to collective 
local initiative and teamwork for the good 
of the community. 

Coming as I do from the public-lands 
State of Wyoming, it is difficult for me to 
understand even the slightest hesitancy on 
the part of any Member of Congress to ap- 
proving a measure of this kind. The Fed- 
eral Government owns nearly — percent of 
the State of Wyoming. It collects thousands 
of dollars in royalties from oil development 
practically a stone's throw away from Wor- 
land. And yet, when this community seeks 
to buy—not to receive as a gift—160 acres 
of land just outside the city limits, it finds 
itself stymied. 

Isay that we should immediately and over- 
whelmingly pass H. R. 1815, and permit these 
good people to go ahead with their fine plans. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GOLDWATER in the chair). The question 


is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that two additional 
committee amendments have been re- 
ponen and they will be stated at this 
ime. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 3, in line 
7, after the word “refuge”, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 


or the revested Oregon and California Rail- 
road grant lands in the State of Oregon, or 
the reconveyed Coos Bay Wagon Road grant 
lands in the State of Oregon,. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 3, between 
lines 14 and 15, it is proposed to insert 
the following: 


(d) (1) No disposition to a nonprofit cor- 
poration or nonprofit association under the 
provisions of this act, which involves a sale 
of land with an estimated value of $5,000 
or more, or a lease of land with an estimated 
annual rental value of $5,000 or more, shall 
be made until the Secretary of the Interior 
has (A) if the Congress is in session, made 
a report with respect to such proposed dis- 
position to the Committees on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives and such report 
is before such committees for 14 calendar 
days without either such committee adopt- 
ing a resolution disapproving such disposi- 
tion, or (B) if the Congress is not in session, 
mailed a report with respect to such pro- 
posed disposition to the District of Columbia 
office of each member of such committees 
and 14 days have elapsed since the date of 
such mailing without any such member dis- 
approving such disposition. In the event 
such a resolution is adopted such disposi- 
tion shall not be made until the committee 
adopting such resolution agrees to such dis- 
position, or in the event of disapproval by 
one or more such members as provided for 
above such disposition shall not be made 
until the Secretary of the Interior has re- 
ceived the approval of the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the committee 
whose member expressed such disapproval. 
A recital in any instrument of conveyance 
or lease to the effect that the provisions of 
this paragraph have been complied with or 
that the conveyance or lease is not affected 
by such provisions shall be held to be con- 
clusive evidence thereof. 

(2) The Secretary of the Interior shall 
make quarterly reports to such committees 
listing any such dispositions which involve 
a sale of land with an estimated value of 
less than $5,000, or a lease of land with an 
estimated annual rental value of less than 
$5,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendments and third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to amend the Recreation Act 
of June 14, 1926, to include other pub- 
lic purposes and to permit nonprofit 
organizations to purchase or lease pub- 
lic lands for certain purposes.” 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, although I am of the opinion that 
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the House will accept the amendments 
which have been adopted by the Senate, 
yet in case the House desires to have a 
conference on the amendments, I now 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, request a conference there- 
on with the House of Representatives, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. BUTLER 
of Nebraska, Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. CORDON, 
Mr. Murray, and Mr. ANDERSON, con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


MURRY BROPHY 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I rise 
to pay a brief word of tribute to a very 
good friend of mine and a very good 
friend of the junior Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. GOLDWATER], who at this time 
is the Presiding Officer of the Senate. 
I refer to the late Murry Brophy, who 
passed away this week. His funeral was 
held day before yesterday, and inter- 
ment was in Arlington Cemetery. 

Murry Brophy, of Phoenix, Ariz., was 
an American of outstanding accomplish- 
ments. Mrs. Mundt and I have known 
Mr. and Mrs. Brophy for several years. 
Mr. Brophy had an illustrious career. 
He was born in Buffalo, N. Y., on De- 
cember 25, 1898. He was a graduate of 
the University of California, and also of 
the Colorado School of Mines. He 
served in the infantry during World War 
I, from 1917 to 1919. For many years 
he was engaged in the real estate, radio, 
and oil business, sometimes in Montana, 
sometimes in California, and sometimes 
in Arizona. 

In 1941, Murry Brophy was called to 
Washington by William J. Donovan, to 
assist in special investigative work over- 
seas. From December 7, 1941, he was 
assigned to plan and erect all the com- 
munication and radio facilities through- 
out the world for the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Information, Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, and, later, 
the Office of War Information, in con- 
junction with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Brophy recently has been asso- 
ciated with the Government, in the ca- 
pacity of a special consultant to the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee and to 
the House Appropriations Committee. 
Within the past 18 months or 2 years, he 
made 3 investigative trips overseas, for 
the Government, largely in connection 
with very important work regarding the 
exchange-of-persons program and the 
Voice of America program. 

Last year Mr. Brophy was a consultant 
to the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee, serving part of the time with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces] and the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. SYMINGTON], on the recent studies 
they made abroad. Beginning on 
April 1, Mr. Brophy had accepted a 2 
months’ assignment as consultant to 
Ambassador Hugh Gibson, Director of 
the Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration. He also had 
served as consultant, without compensa- 
tion, to the United States Information 
Agency, having been appointed by Mr. 
Streibert in either December or Janu- 
ary. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Brophy had just re- 
turned from their last trip overseas, 
where they had visited several installa- 
tions and attended several conferences 
with the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Bripces] and the Senator from Mis- 
souri (Mr. SYMINGTON]. 

Very unexpectedly, Mr. Brophy was 
stricken im his hotel in Washington; and 
he passed away last week. 

Mr. President, I rise to call to the at- 
tention of the Senate and the country 
the patriotic services of this completely 
unselfish American, who, time after time, 
to my personal knowledge, served the 
public and the Government without 
compensation to himself. 

I desire to extend to Mrs. Brophy my 
most sincere condolences on her hus- 
band’s untimely passing. 


INVESTIGATION OF HOUSING 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate Resolution 229, 
Calendar No. 1231, to authorize the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency to in- 
vestigate housing. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the reso- 
lution (S. Res. 229) to authorize the 
Committee on Banking and Currency to 
investigate housing, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Banking 
and Currency with an amendment, and 
subsequently had been reported from the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
with additional amendments. 

The amendment of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency was, on page 1. 
line 2, after the word under“, to strike 
out “section 102 (d) 4 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946” and to insert 
“rule XXV (1) (d) 4 of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration were, on page 
1, line 3, after “section 134”, to insert 
“(a) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946 and”; on page 2, line 1, after 
the word “authorized”, to insert until 
January 31, 1955”; and in line 6, after 
the word “exceed”, to strike out ‘‘$250,- 
000 (in addition to amounts heretofore 
made available for such purposes)” and 
to insert “$150,000”, so as to make the 
resolution read: 


Resolved, That in holding hearings, report- 
ing such hearings, and ma investiga- 
tions as authorized by section 134 (a) of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 and 
pursuant to its jurisdiction under rule XXV 
(1) (d) 4 of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized until January 
31, 1955, to make such expenditures, and to 
employ upon a temporary basis such inves- 
tigators, and such technical, clerical, and 
other assistants, as it deems advisable. 

Serc. 2. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$150,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


The additional amendments were 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution is open to further amendment, 
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Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
this resolution will authorize the initia- 
tion of a study and investigation by the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency of Federal housing programs in 
the United States. the major purpose of 
which will be to recommend appropriate 
legislation to establish safeguards in the 
field of Federal housing. 

As the Chair has said, there are four 
amendments. Two of these were added 
by the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration. One provided for a cutoff 
date of January 31, 1955, and the other 
reduced the amount requested for the 
investigation from $250,000 to $150,000— 
a reduction of $100,000. The other two 
amendments perfect the form of the 
resolution. 

I have before me a letter from the 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. I send it to the desk 
and ask that it be placed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. The letter 
explains the need for the resolution. 

There being no objection the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING 
AND CURRENCY, 


April 19, 1954. 
Hon. WILLIAM E. JENNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules and 
Administration, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator JENNER: Today I have re- 
ported favorably to the Senate from this com- 
mittee Senate Resolution 229, introduced on 
April 14 by me on behalf of the entire mem- 
bership of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. In due course this resolution will 
be referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

The resolution requests authorization for 
this committee or any duly authorized sub- 
committee to expend funds in an amount 
not exceeding $250,000. These funds are 
to be used in holding hearings, reporting the 
same, and making investigations as author- 
ized by section 134 of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946, as amended, pursuant 
to the committee's jurisdiction under section 
102 (d) 4 of that act, as amended, and to 
employ such assistants as it deems advisable 
in connection with such investigations. 

Section 102 (d) 4 of that act provides that 
there shall be referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency all proposed legisla- 
tion and other matters relating to public and 
private housing. 

Complaints have been received by the com- 
mittee concerning the operation of certain of 
the Federal housing programs, which indi- 
cate the urgent need for an immediate, in- 
tensive, and comprehensive study of the 
housing programs being administered under 
the supervision of the Federal Government. 
Such action is required to carry out the man- 
date laid upon this committee by section 136 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946. 
That section requires the exercise of watch- 
fulness over the execution by the adminis- 
trative agencies concerned of any laws the 
subject matter of which is within its juris- 
diction, in order to assist the Congress in 
appraising the administration of the laws 
and in developing such amendments or re- 
lated legislation as it may deem necessary. 

Because of the many and varied housing 
programs currently being handled by the 
Federal Government, it is important that a 
review of their operation be undertaken as 
quickly as possible to enable the early passage 
of such amendments as may prove to be 
advisable to the legislation authorizing such 
programs, 
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The extensive scope of the programs and 
large numbers of housing projects involved, 
each having a host of detailed documents 
and financial transactions, makes it neces- 
sary to employ adequate numbers of persons 
with requisite qualifications in legal account- 
ing, and real-estate matters. The running 
of the statute of limitations also makes it 
desirable that this investigation be com- 
menced as soon as possible in order to pre- 
serve the power of the Government to prose- 
cute by judicial process those, if any, sus- 
pected of criminal offenses which may be 
uncovered in the course of the investigation. 

Charges concerning the Federal housing 
programs now being aired in public threaten 
to destroy public confidence in the housing 
programs themselves as well as in the Federal 
officials who administer them. The investi- 
gation being undertaken by this committee 
should develop the facts and lead to legisla- 
tive safeguards found to be advisable in 
Federal housing legislation. 

I am attaching to this letter an itemized 
budget indicating the manner in which the 
money requested in this resolution will be 
used. 

Sincerely yours, 

Homer E. CAPEHART, 
Chairman. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As I under- 
stand, the Committee on Banking and 
Currency requested an appropriation of 
$250,000. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration re- 
duced the amount to $150,000. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. That is cor- 
rect—a reduction of $100,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It also set 
a time limit for the investigation, the 
cutoff date being in the early part of 
next year. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The Senator 
from Texas is quite correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The senior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Max- 
BANK] has discussed this resolution with 
me, as has the distinguished chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency [Mr. CAPEHART]. I think 
it is fair to say that both of them feel 
that the charges concerning the Fed- 
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eral housing program which are now 
being aired threaten to destroy public 
confidence, not only in that program, 
but in all the officials connected with it. 
Before we take up additional housing 
legislation we think it is very essential 
that this very able committee make a 
thorough study and explore all the er- 
rors of the past and the present in an 
attempt to legislate safeguards against 
the recurrence of these practices. 

Before he left the city, the senior Sen- 
ator from South Carolina told the sen- 
ior Senator from Texas that he was 
eager to see this resolution adopted. I 
assured the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
that I knew of no objection to the reso- 
lution, that I thought the committee 
should be provided with the necessary 
funds, and that I hoped the Senate 
would act on the resolution today. I 
hope the resolution will be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution, 
as amended. 

The resolution as amended was agreed 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOMESTIC 
WOOL INDUSTRY 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate now resume the 
consideration of the unfinished business, 
Senate bill 2911. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill (S. 2911) to provide for the develop- 
ment of a sound and profitable domestic 
wool industry under our national policy 
of expanding world trade, to encourage 
increased domestic production of wool 
for our national security, and for other 
purposes. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
pursuant to the order previously entered, 
I now move that the Senate stand in 
recess until 12 o’clock noon on Monday 
next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 25 minutes p. m.) the 
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Senate took a recess, the recess being 
under the order previously entered, until 
Monday, April 26, 1954, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 23 (legislative day of April 
14), 1954: 

UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The following candidates for personnel ac- 
tion in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service: 

For appointment, effective date of accept- 
ance: 

TO BE SURGEON 


J. D. Leggett 
TO BE ASSISTANT SCIENTIST 
Earl S. Schaefer 
TO BE SENIOR ASSISTANT SANITARIAN 
William B. De Witt 
IN THE ARMY 

Brig. Gen. William Murlin Creasy, 016397, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army), for appointment as chief chemical 
Officer, United States Army, as major gen- 
eral in the Regular Army of the United 
States, and as major general (temporary), 
Army of the United States, under the pro- 
visions of section 206 of the Army Organiza- 
tion Act of 1950 and sections 513 and 515 (c) 
of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 23 (legislative day of 
April 14), 1954: 

UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGES 

Potter Stewart, of Ohio, to be United 
States circuit judge, sixth circuit. 

James Alger Fee, of Oregon, to be United 
States circuit judge, ninth circuit. 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 

Jean Sala Breitenstein, of Colorado, to be 
United States district judge for the district 
of Colorado. 

Bailey Aldrich, of Massachusetts, to be 
United States district judge for the district 
of Massachusetts. 

Archie Owen Dawson, of New York, to be 
United States district judge for the southern 
district of New York. 

Robert Palmer Anderson, of Connecticut, 
to be United States district Judge for the 
district of Connecticut. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Protecting National Security by Protecting 
Strategic Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 23, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
emphasized time and again that, in my 
judgment, the greatest single obligation 
of the Congress is to fulfill the first law 
of nature, so far as our country is con- 
cerned. 

That first law is, of course, self-pres- 
ervation. Our job is to preserve this 


Nation from its enemies, foreign and 
domestic. 

Self-preservation is the principle on 
which we must decide all of the key 
questions of national policy. 

One such policy relates to America’s 
international trade. 

Every thinking person naturally favors 
an increase in international trade, so as 
to improve the economic health, the 
bonds of friendship and understanding 
among the free nations of the world. 

In our process of promoting trade, 
however, we must always appraise the 
effect of our trade upon domestic indus- 
tries. And in one specific area we must 
be doubly careful, and that is that we do 
not damage strategic industries which 
would be indispensable in time of war 
or other emergency. 


In his recent message urging legis- 
lative action on the recommendations 
of the Randall Commission, President 
Eisenhower rightly stated that our efforts 
aimed at the highest possible level of 
trade must be in a manner consistent 
with our national security. 

There is no nation in the world which 
does not recognize that its own national 
security must come before any other 
ideas it may have on promoting wider 
freedom of trade. 

Even here in the United States all the 
advocates of a more liberal trade policy, 
including the Public Advisory Board for 
Mutual Security, the Committee for a 
National Trade Policy, and others, recog- 
nize the significance of this national- 
security factor. 
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The issue is highlighted by a problem 
facing one particular industry today. 

I refer to the domestic jeweled-watch 
manufacturers, whose skills and facili- 
ties are soundly regarded by our mili- 
tary leaders as essential to national se- 
curity. 

Yet, the trend of domestic production 
has been going downward in the face of 
increasing quantities of watches and 
watch movements imported from Swit- 
zerland. 

I send to the desk now the text of a 
frank, hard-hitting article which was 
published in the Sunday, April 18, 1954, 
issue of the New York Herald Tribune 
by its business and financial editor, Mr. 
Donald I. Rogers. 

The Herald Tribune has to my knowl- 
edge long been in favor of trade reciproc- 
ity among the nations. 

I believe that Mr. Rogers’ comments 
will be of interest to my colleagues. His 
remarks raise questions of deep concern 
of all of us, both to Senators, for exam- 
ple, who favor the Randall Commission’s 
majority recommendations and to those 
who question those recommendations. 

I raise this issue because, as chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, I deeply sense my obligation to 
encourage a greater degree of under- 
standing among the nations. 

But, at the same time, I know that a 
strong America is the great hope of the 
world. For her to weaken her own secu- 
rity does not strengthen the free world’s 
security. If we go down, the free world 
cannot stand. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Rogers’ article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

War's HAPPENING IN BUSINESS: DANGER IN 
FREER TRADE TO UNITED STATES SECURITY 
CITED 

(By Donald I. Rogers) 

In our refreshed zeal to establish freer 

world trade, a positive objective of the Eisen- 
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hower program and the Randall plan, it 
would be possible to forsake caution to a 
degree that might jeopardize national se- 
curity. Such seems to be the case in the 
deliberations on whether we should raise the 
tariff on jeweled Swiss watch movements, 
The worn contentions of the watch industry 
to the Tariff Commission boiled over in a 
steaming splash of senatorial words last week, 
the culmination of a long wrangle over 
whether this Nation should withdraw con- 
cessions granted on the importation of Swiss 
movements under the Reciprocal Trade Act. 
SENATOR HUNT'S STAND 

For the benefit of the deliberators on 
duties, there was read into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of April 6 a statement by Senator 
Lester C. Hunt in which the Wyoming Dem- 
ocrat charged that the American watch man- 
ufacturers do not need protection because 
there are many concerns capable of making 
timing devices. In other words, it’s his con- 
tention that a self-sustained domestic watch 
industry is of no military or strategic 
importance. 

Senator Hunt is no mechanical engineer. 
He is, in fact, a dentist. For him to presume 
such an enormous responsibility as deciding 
the importance of monstrously complicated 
industry of proved military significance is 
unusual. 

More important, however, is the fact that 
he has raised the issue of the watch indus- 
try's involvement with national security. A 
determination of this factor is not in the 
province of the Tariff Commission. The 
problem does not belong there. It belongs 
with the military, the Defense Department, 
or the Office of Defense Mobilization. 


WAR STAND CITED 


Even the military cannot be trusted with 
snap judgment on this. Before our involve- 
ment in World War II, a special military com- 
mission decided that it was not necessary to 
manufacture jewel bearings in this country 
even though the Germans threatened to cut 
off our supply from Switzerland. 

There was near-disastrous confusion a few 
months later when it was discovered that an 
American bomber cannot even leave the 
ground until it has had installed in its vari- 
ous instruments something like 4,000 jewel 
bearings—along with the horrifying fact that 
nowhere in the United States was there the 
machinery or knowledge to make the 
bearings. 
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Two men were smuggied out of Switzer- 
land and in time they assembled some of the 
exceptionally complicated machinery that 
makes jewel bearings. Months later they had 
taught a few skilled workers how to produce 
them. 

A good watch has 17 of these jewel bear- 
ings. A fighter plane has 1,500 to 2,500. A 
battleship has 5,000. A bombsight requires 
up to 350. Ordinarily the United States 
imports 150 million jewel bearings a year. 
Because of the World War II experience, we 
have the nucleus of a bearing industry in 
Rolla, N. Dak., but the hoped-for rate of pro- 
duction, not yet attained, would result in 
only 4 or 5 million bearings a year. 

INQUIRY URGED 

This then is the lesson. It may be that 
Senator Hunr has been misinformed, and 
before the domestic watch industry is al- 
lowed to perish the whole business should 
be explored. 

For watch manufacturers are unique pro- 
ducers. They are wizards of miniaturization 
in a time which may call for a war of instru- 
mentation. Skilled watch workers call 
“plumbing” the work that employees in 
other industries regard as being in fine 
tolerances. 

Reciprocity and freer trade may be desir- 
able aims. As it pertains to Swiss watch 
movements, however, we are not dealing with 
free traders but with a tightly controlled 
cartel, and cartels manage to control wage 
costs. 

In 1940 a 17-jeweled Swiss watch movement 
cost $2.50 plus $2.10 duty, making a total 
cost of $4.60. At that time American pro- 
ducers could make a watch for $4.25 to 64.50. 

Today, because wages have risen somewhat 
in Switzerland, a typical imported movement 
costs $4 plus $2.10 duty, for a total cost of 
$6.10. But in the United States, even with 
greatly improved efficiency of production, 
the cost of a similar watch movement is at 
least $10.50. 

Withdrawal of concessions granted im- 
porters, as asked by the domestic watch pro- 
ducers, would add 75 cents to $1.65 to the 
cost of a Swiss watch. 

If it can be shown that our own watch in- 
dustry is, in fact, a vital part of our strategic 
defense, or more importantly, an irreplace- 
able part of our security machinery, it is 
doubtful that Americans would want to im- 
peril their Nation's safety for $1.65 per watch. 


SENATE 


Monpay, APRIL 26, 1954 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 14, 
1954) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Father of all mercies, in a dark and 
desperate hour amid all the toils and 
troubles of our times, we turn to Thee 
with deep needs that only Thou canst 
meet, Everywhere in a violent world we 
hear voices that challenge all that men 
have counted fixed and final and sure. 
In this day of crashing systems save us 
from being prophets of gloom and doom. 
As citizens of a world that carries on 
its bent shoulders a burden of suffering 
greater than humanity has ever borne, 
make us inwardly adequate to be Thy 
ministers of reconciliation. Give us 
grace in these trying days, rising above 


all that is base and small, to work to- 
gether in glad and eager harmony for 
the honor, safety, and welfare of our 
Nation and of all the peoples of this 
stricken earth who unite in mutual good 
will determined to open the gates of 
a new life for all mankind. We ask it 
all in the dear Redeemer’s name, Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNOWTLAxD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
April 23, 1954, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the amendment of the Senate 
to each of the following bills of the 
House: 

H. R. 4869. An act for the relief of Mrs. 


Bert I. Biedermann (nee Ermenegilda Vitto- 
ria Cernecca); and 


H. R. 6702. An act to authorize the care 
and treatment at facilities of the Public 
Health Service of narcotic’ addicts com- 
mitted by the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 78) to authorize 
correction in the enrollment of H. R. 
8127, to amend and supplement the Fed- 
eral-Aid Road Act approved July 11, 
1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended and sup- 
plemented, to authorize appropriations 
for continuing the construction of high- 
ways, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolution, and they were signed by the 
Vice President: 


H.R, 673. An act for the relief of Dr. Alex- 
ander D. Moruzi; 

H. R. 998. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent to the 
State of Idaho for certain land; 

H. R. 1100. An act for the relief of Peter A. 
Pirogov; 
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H.R.1111. An act for the relief of Sister 
Augusta Sala and Sister Elvira Stornelli; 

H. R. 1784. An act for the relief of Rito 
Solla; 

H. R. 2018. An act for the relief of Daryl L. 
Roberts, Ade E. Jaskar, Terrence L. Robbins, 
Harry Johnson, and Frank Swanda; 

H. R. 2660. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Juan Antonio Rivera, Mrs. Raul Valle Antelo, 
Mrs. Jorge Diaz Romero, Mrs, Otto Resse, 
and Mrs. Hugo Soria; 

H.R. 3477. An act to extend to the Canal 
Zone Government and the Panama Canal 
Company provisions of the act entitled “An 
act to facilitate the settlement of the ac- 
counts of certain deceased civilian officers 
and employees of the Government,” ap- 
proved August 3, 1950; 

H. R. 3836. An act for the relief of Petra 
Fumia: 

H. R. 4099. An act for the relief of Lee Siu 
Shee: 

H. R. 4236. An act for the relief of Nahi 
Youseff; 

H. R. 6627. An act to amend Public Law 
472, 81st Congress, approved April 11, 1950, 
entitled “An act to promote the national de- 
fense and to contribute to more effective 
aeronautical research by authorizing profes- 
sional personnel of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics to attend ac- 
credited graduate schools for research and 
study”; 

H. R. 6020. An act for the relief of the 
estate of James Francis Nicholson; 

H. R. 7103. An act to establish limitations 
on the numbers of officers who may serve in 
various commissioned grades in the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 7402. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property to the city 
of St. Joseph, Mich.; 

H. R. 8127. An act to amend and supple- 
ment the Federal-Aid Road Act approved 
July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended and 
supplemented, to authorize appropriations 
for continuing the construction of highways, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 347. Joint resolution giving the 
consent of Congress to an agreement between 
the State of Alabama and the State of 
Florida, establishing a boundary between 
such States. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that immediately 
following the quorum call there may be 
the customary morning hour for the 
transaction of routine business, under 
the usual 2-minute limitation on 
speeches. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


CONTINUATION OF OPERATIONS OF 
AMERICAN TIN SMELTER 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield to the minority leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in 1942, shortly after World War II 
began, it became apparent that our war 
effort was in jeopardy because of a tin 
shortage. The requirements for direct 
and indirect military uses for essential 
food packaging were enormous. 

We had to become an arsenal not only 
for ourselves but for all our allies. 
Without ample quantities of tin, we 
could not accomplish this feat. 
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With the advance of the Japanese 
Army, our major sources of tin in the Far 
East were completely shut off. In addi- 
tion, the major tin smelters of the world 
were situated virtually under the guns of 
the Nazi army in Europe. 

The decision to build an American tin 
smelter was made promptly. Its con- 
struction was accomplished in record 
time. And its record of accomplishment 
was one of the greater achievements of 
our industrial power in World War II. 

The American tin smelter, built in 1942 
in Texas City, Tex., is the most modern 
and efficient tin smelter in the world. It 
alone, of major smelters, can process the 
low-grade ores of Bolivia—the country 
we can most safely rely on to supply a 
portion of our tin requirements in the 
event of future war. From Bolivia, and 
to a lesser extent from the Belgian 
Congo, we received the tin ores which 
were processed by the American smelter 
and which contributed so vitally to our 
ultimate success. 

When the war ended, the rich tin de- 
posits of Malaya, Indonesia, and other 
far eastern countries did not immediate- 
ly become available in quantity. Ac- 
cordingly, the American tin smelter was 
kept in operation in order to help meet 
normal industrial requirements. In ad- 
dition, the policy of stockpiling critical 
and strategic materials was established 
with a tin objective requiring the smelter 
to operate for this purpose alone for a 
number of years. 

With the start of the Korean war in 
June of 1950 we were again faced with a 
serious tin crisis. Foreign producers and 
smelters of tin engaged in a campaign 
to gouge the American taxpayers for the 
tin we were buying both to supply the 
U. N. effort in Korea and to build up the 
stockpile. 

The price of tin rose from a pre- 
Korean level of 77 cents a pound to $2 
a pound in a few short months. Because 
we had the smelter; because we had the 
Senate Preparedness Committee; and be- 
cause we had Government officials like 
Senator Stuart SYMINGTON, then Admin- 
istrator of the RFC, who were alert 
enough and courageous enough to recog- 
nize what had to be done, we were able 
effectively to stop the skyrocketing of tin 
prices and return them to a more normal 
level. The savings to American consum- 
ers and taxpayers have been estimated 
at many hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Today this country faces a critical sit- 
uation in Indochina. What that situa- 
tion will produce no one can predict. 
But of this much we can be sure, the 
danger of the free world’s losing access 
to the whole of southern Asia is great. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is it the Senator’s 
understanding that the tin smelter is 
being closed? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It is my 
understanding that instructions have 
been issued to close the tin smelter prior 
to June 30 of this year. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Under existing law, 
is not the tin smelter to run until 1956? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is my 
understanding, and under the concur- 
rent resolution which I propose to sub- 
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mit shortly, that law would be reaffirmed 
as the express will of the Congress. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Under what au- 
thority is it proposed to close the smelter 
as of June? Is there any authority for 
such action? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. There seems 
to be some doubt among certain legal 
minds as to whether or not the smelter 
can be legally closed. It is the position 
of the Senator from Texas that Con- 
gress has already passed upon the ques- 
tion, and that the tin smelter cannot be 
closed; but there are lawyers who take 
a contrary position. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator 
from Texas will yield further, I should 
like to say that I agree with the Sena- 
tor’s view that the smelter’s closing is 
not authorized by law. The smelter not 
only cannot be closed, but should not 
be, especially in view of developments 
and conditions in Indochina. Until the 
situation there has been settled, I think 
it would be a grave mistake and would 
involve great danger if the tin smelter 
were closed down; and when the Sen- 
ator from Texas submits his resolution, 
I shall support it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator for his interest. I commend the 
Senator for the attention which he has 
given this matter in the committee, of 
23 he is a most distinguished mem- 

T. 

Malaya, Indonesia, Thailand, and 
other Asiatic countries normally produce 
65 percent of the free world’s tin supply. 
If Indochina falls, all of those countries 
will be threatened. Then the free world 
would have to look to Bolivia and Africa 
for the whole of its tin supply. Under 
no circumstances can those countries 
meet the normal tin requirements of the 
free world. They can, however, as a 
supplement to our tin stockpile, pre- 
vent the shortage of tin from becoming 
a critical factor in the success or failure 
of the free world’s efforts to defend itself 
against aggressive communism. 

In the face of these facts, we find Gov- 
ernment officials today planning to close 
the American tin smelter. They have 
concluded it should be closed because our 
tin stockpile objective has been obtained 
and, for the moment, the sources of tin 
from European producer-smelters are 
adequate for free-world requirements. 

The executive agencies recognize that 
the decision to close the smelter ulti- 
mately belongs to the Congress. Despite 
this, they are operating under plans 
which involve the closing down of the 
smelter sometime in the month of May. 

At present, no tin-ore purchases are 
being made. If Congress does not act 
promptly, the American smelter will be 
closed, and we will have lost our most 
effective force against the constant dan- 
ger of price and production domination 
by the international tin combine. We 
will have lost the most effective tin 
weapon in our national security arsenal. 

In 1947, when Congress authorized the 
continued postwar operation of the 
American smelter—and I invite the at- 
tention of the Senator from Arkansas to 
these comments—it foresaw the neces- 
sity for a congressional study of the de- 
sirability of a permanent tin-smelting 
industry. That study has never been 
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made. It must be made now. The 
critical conditions of our times require 
it. And the American smelter should 
not be closed until that question has been 
thoroughly studied and determined by 
the Congress. 

Today, I am submitting a concurrent 
resolution declaring it to be the sense of 
Congress that the American tin smelter 
continue operations until the end of 
June 1955. The resolution would estab- 
lished a committee to conduct the study 
directed by Public Law 125, of the 80th 
Congress. The report of the committee 
should be submitted to Congress prior to 
March 31, 1955, so we could settle the 
issue of a permanent tin-smelting in- 
dustry before April 30,1955. I urge that 
the concurrent resolution be referred to 
the appropriate committee, and that the 
committee and the Congress promptly 
take favorable action upon it. 

I am hopeful that a similar concurrent 
resolution will be offered in the House, 
so that the sense of Congress can be ex- 
pressed on this question with maximum 
speed. No further authority is required 
by the executive department. Public 
Law 125, of the 80th Congress, author- 
izes and directs the operation of the 
tin smelter until June 30, 1956, by the 
RFC. Public Law 163, of the 83d Con- 
gress, vests in the President these pow- 
ers, and authorizes him to delegate them 
to any appropriate Government depart- 
ment or agency. 

All that is needed at this time is a 
prompt expression to the executive de- 
partment of congressional determina- 
tion, In the face of present world condi- 
tions, the American smelter should not 
be closed. This concurrent resolution 
will keep it going, and I hope for early 
and favorable action by the Congress. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 79), submitted by Mr. JOHNSON of 
Texas, was referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services, as follows’ 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the Government tin 
smelter at Texas City, Tex., shall be con- 
tinued in operation until June 30, 1955. 

Sec. 2. Pursuant to the authority con- 
tained in Public Law 163, 83d Congress, and 
Public Law 125, 80th Congress, it is the fur- 
ther sense of the Congress that the Presi- 
dent shouid transfer the responsibility, au- 
thority, and duties respecting the operation 
of the tin smelter to an appropriate depart- 
ment or agency. All records, personnel, 
funds, and other property essential to the 
operation of the smelter shall also be trans- 
ferred. 

Sec. 3. Pursuant to section 1 (c) of Public 
Law 125, 80th Congress, an appropriate com- 
mittee of Congress shall be designated to 
conduct the study and investigation of the 
desirability of a permanent domestic tin- 
smelting industry and the adequacy of our 
strategic stockpile of tin and emergency 
sources of supply. Such study shall be con- 
cluded and a report filed with the Congress 
no later than March 31, 1955. 

Sec. 4. No later than April 30, 1955, Con- 
gress shall adopt appropriate legislation af- 
ter consideration of the report submitted by 
the subcommittee investigating the perma- 
nent tin-smelter question. 


SENATOR FROM NEBRASKA 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BUTLER] has a privileged 
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matter, relating to the credentials of a 
United States Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Nebraska is recognized. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I present the credentials of the 
Senator-designate from Nebraska, and 
ask that they be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The creden- 
tials will be read. 

The credentials were read by the legis- 
lative clerk, and orcered to be placed on 
file, as follows: 


STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Lincoln. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that pursuant to the 
power vested in me by the Constitution of 
the United States and the laws of the State 
of Nebraska, I, Robert B. Crosby, the Gover- 
nor of said State, do hereby appoint Eva Bow- 
RING a Senator from said State to represent 
said State in the Senate of the United States 
until the vacancy therein, caused by the 
death of Dwight Griswold, is filled by elec- 
tion, as provided by law. 

Witness: His excellency our Governor, and 
our seal hereto affixed at Lincoln, Nebr., this 
16th day of April, in the year of our Lord 
1954. 

[SEAL] 

By the Governor: 


Rosert B. CROSBY. 


FRANK MARCH, 
Secretary of State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Sen- 
ator-designate will present herself at the 
desk, the oath of office will be admin- 
istered to her. 

Mrs. BOWRING, escorted by Mr. BUT- 
LER of Nebraska, advanced to the Vice 
President’s desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The senior 
Senator from Nebraska has asked the 
Chair to announce that no implication 
should be drawn from the fact that the 
senior Senator from Nebraska is a wid- 
ower and the junior Senator from Ne- 
braska is a widow. [Laughter.] 

The oath of office prescribed by law 
was administered to Mrs. BowrInc by 
the Vice President. [Applause, Senators 
and occupants of the galleries rising.] 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Ellender Mansfield 
Anderson Ferguson Martin 
Barrett McCarran 
Beall Pulbright McCarthy 
Bennett Gillette McClellan 
Bowring Goldwater Millikin 
Bricker Hayden Morse 
Bridges Hendrickson Mundt 
Burke Hickenlooper Murray 
Bush Neely 
Butler, Md. oey Payne 
Butler, Nebr. Holand Potter 
Byrd Ives Purtell 
Carlson Jackson Saltonstall 
Case Johnson, Colo. 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Smith, Maine 
Clements Johnston, S. C. Smith, N. J. 
Cc Kerr Symington 
Cordon Kilgore Thye 
Daniel Knowland Upton 
Dirksen ‘Watkins 

11 Lehman Welker 
Dworshak Long Williams 
Eastland Young 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. JENNER], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KUCHEL], and the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas], 
the Senators from Tennessee [Mr. GORE 
and Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senators from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green and Mr. Pas- 
TORE], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
HENNINGS], the Senator from Minnesota 
Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Hunt], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. LENNON], 
the Senator from Washington IMr. 
Macnuson], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SmaTH- 
ERS], and the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Georgia 
GEORGE] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. RoB- 
ERTSON] and the Senator from Missisippi 
(Mr. STENNIS] are absent on official busi- 
ness as members of the Board of Visitors 
to the United States Military Academy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present, 


[Mr. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LAND TO COMMON- 
WEALTH OF PUERTO RICO 


A letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Air Force, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize the conveyance of 
tract No. 2 of the San Patricio gasoline stor- 
age project, San Juan, P. R., to the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. 


AMENDMENT OF ACT OF OCTOBER 31, 1949, RE- 
LATING TO CONSTRUCTION OF A GENERAL Hos- 
PITAL, ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the act of October 31, 
1949 (63 Stat. 1049), relating to the construc- 
tion of a general hospital at Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


REPORT oF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
A letter from the Comptroller General, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, his report 
on the activities of the General Accounting 
Office for the fiscal year 1953 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 
Avupirt REPORT on Export-Import BANKE oF 
WASHINGTON 
A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral, transmitting, pursuant to law, an audit 
report on the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1953 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
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Auprr REPORT ON FEDERAL PRISON INDUSTRIES, 
Inc. 

A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral, transmitting pursuant to law, an audit 
report on the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1953 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Acting Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a list of papers and documents on the files 
of several departments and agencies of the 
Government which are not needed in the 
conduct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
CARLSON and Mr. Jounston of South 
Carolina members of the committee on 
the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS 
Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution of the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 

“House Resolution 718 


“Resolution urging the President of the 
United States, the Congress, the Secretary 
of State of the United States, and the 
Tariff Commission to maintain the present 
tariff rates on textile, jewelry, and rubber 
footwear imports 
“Whereas the 1934 Reciprocal Trade Agree- 

ments Act expires June 12, 1954, and will in 

all likelihood be extended by congressional 
legislation; and 

“Whereas the special Commission on For- 
eign Economic Policy created in 1952 by the 

Congress at the request of the President to 

explore this Nation’s economic relations 

with the free world has recommended a 

reduction in tariff rates; and 
“Whereas, in the development of a policy 

with respect to this Nation’s foreign trade, 
proper and adequate safeguards should be 
provided for the welfare and security of the 

American people and for the protection of 

our domestic enterprises; and 
“Whereas a reduction in the tariff rates 

on foreign textile, jewelry, and rubber foot- 
wear products would result in the virtual 
annihilation of the textile, Jewelry, and rub- 
ber footwear industries in some sections of 
this country and in the severest disruption 
of these industries in other sections by for- 
eign competition because of the dispropor- 
tionate wage differential paid the workers 
in these industries in foreign lands com- 
pared to the wages paid in the United 

States; and 
“Whereas approximately 50 percent of all 

the workers of Rhode Island are employed 

in these industries; and 

“Whereas these Rhode Islanders would be 
forced into the ranks of the unemployed 
upon the closing of—or curtailment of work 
in—the cotton and woolen mills, the jewelry 
plants and rubber footwear factories: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the President of the 

United States insist on maintaining the 

present tariff rates on textile jewelry, and 

rubber footwear imports and permit no re- 
ductions therein at the present time; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of State of 
the United States enter into no agreements 
and make no concessions to any foreign na- 
tions which would entail a reduction in the 
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present tariff rates on these imports; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the Tariff Commission 
recommend. to. the President the maintain- 
ing of the present tariff rates on these im- 
ports; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress and more 
particularly the Committee on Finance of 
the Senate and the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives— 
take every legislative precaution in extend- 
ing the “Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act” 
to insure the maintenance of the present 
tariff rates on these imports; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of 
this resolution be transmitted forthwith by 
the Secretary of State to the President of 
the United States, to the Secretary of State 
of the United States, to the Tariff Commis- 
sion, the presiding officer of each body in 
Congress and to the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Island in said Con- 
gress, earnestly requesting that each use his 
efforts to see that action is taken which 
would carry out the purposes of this reso- 
lution.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of California; ordered to lie on 
the table: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 5 


“Concurrent resolution relative to congrat- 
ulating Chief Justic Earl Warren on his ap- 
pointment and commending the President 
of the United States on his selection and 
the United States Senate on its unanimous 
confirmation 


“Whereas, since the adjournment of the 
legislature, sine die, on June 10, 1953, an U- 
lustrious Californian, who at that time 
served as Governor of this great State, has 
resigned his position as California’s chief 
executive; and 

“Whereas his resignation closed a career of 
service in State government of 15 years’ dura- 
tion, which time was served in posts of the 
highest responsibility; to wit, for 4 years as 
attorney general and 11 as Governor; and 

“Whereas the manner in which he has 
discharged his duties has been outstanding 
and he has demonstrated an ability for 
keen analysis, intelligent understanding, 
sound judgment, forthright and courageous 
action, and capable administration, during 
a dynamic and challenging period in our his- 
tory; and 

“Whereas he has attained an enviable, 
unsullied reputation and has displayed un- 
impeachable evidence of a sterling character, 
the highest integrity, and possession of truly 
great principle; and 

“Whereas his resignation was submitted 
in order that he might accept on his own 
behalf, and on behalf of the people of this 
great State, a much deserved appointment 
by the President of the United States to the 
highest judicial office of this Nation, the 
position of Chief Justice of the United States, 
which appointment was on March 1, 1954, 
unanimously confirmed by the United States 
Senate: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
California (the Assembly thereof conctr- 
ring), That we do extend our most sincere 
congratulations to the Honorable Earl War- 
ren, Chief Justice of the United States, on 
his well-merited appointment; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That we do commend the Pres- 
ident of the United States for his wise selec- 
tion of Earl Warren for this post, and the 
Senate of the United States for its unani- 
mous confirmation of that appointment; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate be, and hereby is, directed to transmit 
a suitably prepared copy of this resolution 
to Chief Justice Earl Warren as a token of 
esteem from the members of the California 
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Legislature, and to the President of the 
United States and the President of the 
United States Senate.” 


AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS—RES- 
OLUTIONS OF JOINT MEETING OF 
FARMERS COOPERATIVE COM- 
MISSION CO. AND KANSAS FARM- 
ERS SERVICE ASSOCIATION, 
WICHITA, KANS. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I call 
the attention of the Senate to resolutions 
adopted at the joint annual meeting of 
the Farmers Cooperative Commission 
Co. and the Kansas Farmers Service As- 
sociation at Wichita, Kans., on April 12 
and 13. 

Both of those organizations have di- 
rect farm contacts and therefore, have 
first-hand information as to what the 
farmers in our section are thinking. 

It seems to me that the resolutions are 
most timely, in that the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee is now considering farm 
legislation which will be submitted to 
the Senate later in this session for con- 
sideration and final action. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olutions be referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the registration, sessions, busi- 
ness meetings, and facilities furnished by 
the Broadview Hotel has been handled in 
such a manner as to make this convention 
a success: Now be it 

Resolved, That this convention give a vote 
of thanks to the management and the em- 
ployees of the Broadview Hotel for their 
efficient services. 

Whereas there has developed during the 
past year a situation whereby wide range 
of prices has been reflected in the cash grain 
market due to the poor milling qualities of 
wheat raised in the State of Kansas, and 
this situation has developed to the point 
where it is affecting the outlets in our cash 
grain markets due to these poor varieties: 
Now be it 

Resolved, That the Farmers Cooperative 
Commission Co. and the Kansas Farmers 
Service Association cooperate, insofar as pos- 
sible, with any program sponsored by the 
college or any other organizations that will 
promote the development and production of 
varieties of wheat desirable to both the pro- 
ducer and the millers. 

Whereas proposals have recently been 
made which would lead to a change in the 
present method of taxation on grain: Now 
be it 

Resolved, That before any changes are 
made, careful study be given to the fact that 
grain taxes are now being paid on grain 
at various levels including the farmer, pro- 
ducer, local elevator, terminal elevator, cash 
commission merchant and miller which are 
in effect passed back to the producer in the 
form of lower prices. We believe that the 
full picture has not been made apparent 
concerning the full tax now being paid on 
grains. 

Whereas the Pure Food and Drug Admin- 
istration has delayed activating their inten- 
sive program, pending efforts of the grain 
trade to solve its own sanitation problem, 
therefore: Now be it 

Resolved, That the grain producer, the 
grain trade and all grain handlers cooperate 
with the Pure Food and Drug Administra- 
tion program to continue and intensify 
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measures to prevent contamination of all 
food grains at any stage of processing from 
harvest field to eventual consumer. 

Whereas we believe the goal should be par- 
ity income for agriculture through efficient 
production at a fair price and approve the 
parity principle which includes the fair ex- 
change value concept and recommend it be 
retained and improved as conditions war- 
rant: Now be it 

Resolved, That we urge that the level of 
price supports be maintained at 90 percent 
of parity even though acreage control and 
marketing quotas are necessary and that 
90 percent of parity supports be continued 
for at least 2 years, or until a satisfactory 
long-range program can be worked out and 
enacted into law. 

Whereas for the past several years the 
Kansas Farmers Service Association and the 
Farmers Cooperative Commission Co. have 
been holding district meetings to acquaint 
the membership with the various opera- 
tional problems: Now be it 

Resolved, That these series of district 
meetings be continued. 

Whereas the services of the Farmers Co- 
operative Commission Co. and the Kansas 
Farmers Service Association rendered to local 
members, assisting in accounting problems, 
revision of charter and by-laws, etc., to 
bring the operations of local associations 
up to date: Now be it 

Resolved, That the directors and man- 
agement and employees of both the Farmers 
Cooperative Commission Co. and the Kansas 
Farmers Service Association be given a vote 
of thanks for the assistance and services 
rendered to the local associations. 

Whereas we believe that the program at 
this convention has been outstanding from 
the standpoint of timely matters presented, 
capability of speakers and quality of enter- 
tainment: Now be it 

Resolved, That we extend to the program 
committee a vote of thanks for a job well 
done. 

The resolutions were adopted. 

Roy BUTTON, Chairman, 

CHARLES A. PIVONKA, 

KENNETH M. LYON, 

Lioyp RHODES, 

ORVILLE Haury, A 
Resolutions Committee. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 234. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
Szabo (Rept. No. 1246); 3 

S. 843. A bill for the relief of Rabbi Eugene 
Feigelstock (Rept. No. 1258); 

S. 1508. A bill for the relief of Borivoje 
Vulich (Rept. No. 1247); 

S. 1520. A bill for the relief of Andre Styka 
(Rept. No. 1248); 

S. 1682. A bill for the relief of Branimir V. 
Popovitch and Mila B. Popovitch (Rept. No. 
1249); 

S. 1696. A bill for the relief of Dr. Mourad 
Arnoux (Rept. No. 1250); 

S. 1883. A bill for the relief of Dr. Takeo 
Takano (Rept. No. 1251); 

H. R. 1769. A bill for the relief of Oscar F. 
Brown (Rept. No. 1252); 

H.R. 2033. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon certain claims of 
the Columbia Basin Orchard, the Seattle 
Association of Credit Men, and the Perham 
Fruit Corp. (Rept. No. 1253); 

H. R. 2634. A bill for the relief of Charles 
T. Dougs (Rept. No. 1254); 

H. R. 2666. A bill for the relief of Martin 
G. Seott and Hanna von Gusmann (Rept. 
No. 1255); and 

H. R. 4799. A bill for the relief of Otho F. 
Hipkins (Rept. No. 1256). 
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By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 543. A bill for the relief of Sarah Ka- 
bacznik (Rept. No. 1257); 

S.857. A bill for the relief of Robert L. 
Hilton (Rept. No. 1259); 

S. 912. A bill for the relief of Bruno Ewald 
Paul and Margit Paul (Rept. No. 1260); 

S.1130. A bill for the relief of Kim Dong 
Su (Rept. No. 1261); 

S. 1204. A bill for the relief of Dr. Yen-Yu 
Huang and his minor daughters, Lillian and 
Jean Huang (Rept. No. 1262); 

S. 1519. A bill for the relief of Vladimir 
Batenko (Rept. No. 1263); 

S. 1734. A bill for the relief of Rosa 
Stephan (Rept. No. 1264); and 

H. Con. Res. 197. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the granting of the status of perma- 
nent residence to certain aliens (Rept. No. 
1265). 


S. A. HEALY CO.—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, reported an original reso- 
lution (S. Res. 240) for the relief of S. A. 
Healy Co., and submitted a report (No. 
1266) thereon, which resolution was 
placed on the calendar, as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 1762) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of S. A. Healy Co.,“ now 
pending in the Senate, together with all ac- 
companying papers, is hereby referred to the 
United States Court of Claims pursuant to 
sections 1492 and 2509 of title 28, United 
States Code; and said court shall proceed 
expeditiously with the same, in accordance 
with the provisions of said sections, and re- 
port to the Senate at the earliest practicable 
date, giving such findings of fact and con- 
clusions thereon as shall be sufficient to in- 
form the Congress of the nature and charac- 
ter of the demand, as a claim legal or equi- 
table, against the United States, and the 
amount, if any, legally or equitably due from 
the United States to the claimant. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. MILLIKIN (for himself, Mr. 
JounNson of Colorado, Mr. BENNETT, 
Mr. Case, Mr. MUNDT, Mr. WATKINS, 
Mr. Kuchl, Mr. BARRETT, Mr. Hunt, 
and Mr. ANDERSON) : 

S. 3344. A bill to amend the mineral leas- 
ing laws to provide for multiple mineral de- 
velopment of the same tracts of the public 
lands, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 3345. A bill to permit the payment of 
certain trust accounts to the beneficiary on 
the death of the trustee by savings and loan, 
and similar associations in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

S. 3346. A bill to extend the benefits of the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act to cer- 
tain members of the Reserve components of 
the United States Army and the United 
States Air Force, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. GOLDWATER when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DWORSHAK (for himself and 
Mr. ANDERSON) : 

S. 3347. A bill to amend the act of July 31, 
1947 (61 Stat. 681), and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 
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By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 3348. A bill to establish a Board of 
Claims within the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to hear and determine claims for in- 
jury to or loss of livestock as a result of any 
nuclear or thermonuclear explosion caused 
by any agency of the United States; to 
amend title 28 of the United States Code 
to provide for suit in certain cases upon 
such claims in the district courts of the 
United States; and for other purposes; to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

S. 3349. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to transfer 40 acres 
of land in the Northern Cheyenne Reserva- 
tion, Mont., to the local school district; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 3350. A bill to prohibit multiple owner- 
ship or control of radio or television stations 
and newspapers in cities with a population 
of 100,000 or more; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce; 

S. 3351. A bill for the relief of Mikie Sato 
and Haruhiro Sato; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KERR: 

S. 3352. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Feghali and Roger Feghali; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 3353. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp in honor of those 
leaders who pioneered in the field of mental 
health; and 

S. 3354. A bill to establish the rate of 
compensation for the position of the General 
Counsel of the Department of Commerce; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 3355. A bill for the relief of Floyd R. 
Lamb and Carlton Lamb; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASE: 

S. J. Res. 150. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the filling of 
temporary vacancies in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by appointment and providing for 
a term of 4 years for Members of the House 
of Representatives; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Case when he in- 
troduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


EXTENSION OF BENEFITS OF FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSA- 
TION ACT TO CERTAIN MEMBERS 
OF THE RESERVE COMPONENTS 
OF ARMED FORCES 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, a 
gross inequity exists in the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act, which I feel 
should have the attention of the Senate. 
Therefore, I introduce for appropriate 
reference a bill to extend the benefits of 
the Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act to certain members of the Reserve 
components of the United States Army 
and United States Air Force, in an at- 
tempt to focus the attention of the 
Senate on the need for these changes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HENDRICKSON in the chair). The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3346) to extend the bene- 
fits of the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act to certain members of the 
Reserve components of the United States 
Army and the United States Air Force, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
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Mr. GOLDWATER, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, 

Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. President, to- 
day the members of the National Guard, 
both ground and air are excluded from 
the benefits of this act. At the present 
time the compensation paid the widow 
of a Reserve officer killed while serving 
on active duty is considerably higher 
than that paid the widow of a National 
Guard man killed while on duty. There 
is obviously no justice in this, but, to tip 
the scales of justice even further out of 
balance, no coverage is provided for 
officers of the Regular Army, Air Force, 
or for enlisted men. My bill does not 
provide relief for the Regular Establish- 
ment, but I am hopeful that during the 
study of this bill by the committee the 
problems of the Regular officer and the 
Regular enlisted man can be considered 
so that any solution to the unjustifiable 
discrimination that exists today will in- 
clude them. 

I may say at this point that many 
Regular officers are resigning their regu- 
lar commissions and joining the Re- 
serves because of the better situation 
that obtains with relation to death bene- 
fits for their families. 

It is my belief, and I am sure that the 
National Guard Bureau and the Regular 
Establishments will agree, that there 
should be an equalization of benefits ap- 
plicable to all branches of the military 
service, with no difference being made 
between Regular and Reserve compo- 
nents. 

Mr. President, I should like to read a 
brief excerpt taken from an article pub- 
lished in the December 19, 1953, issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post entitled, 
“Why Do We Penalize Our Regulars for 
Fighting for a Nation ‘At Peace’?” 

Two captains, members of the same infan- 
try outfit, were killed in the same action in 
Korea. While they were alive, they drew 
the same pay and shared the same dangers. 
Each left a wife and two children. Yet the 
survivors of one captain are receiving $416.93 
a month from the Government, while the 
survivors of the other captain get only $150 
a month, 

This case, by no means an isloated one, 
points up a glaring inequity in existing Fed- 
eral laws. The difference of $266.93 every 
month in the size of the two widow's checks, 
which is the difference between a reason- 
ably comfortable life and a bare subsistence, 
results from the ironic situation that the 
United States, legally, has not been at war, 
and the fact that one captain was a reservist 
while the other was not. 

Congress passed a Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act in 1916 providing, among other 
benefits, that the widows and dependent 
children of civilian Federal employees killed 
in line of duty shall receive monthly com- 
pensation payments. Separate legislation in 
1939 extended these benefits to military re- 
servists while on active duty in time of 
peace. Thus the mere circumstance that 
one of the captains was a reservist entitled 
his widow, under the Federal Employees 
Compensation Act to 40 percent of her hus- 
band’s total military pay plus an additional 
15 percent for each child. The limit is 75 
percent and a childless widow would receive 
45 percent. Since the captain had been a 
reservist more than 12 years, his base pay 
was $400.14 a month, and quarters, sub- 
sistence, and combat-pay allowances brought 
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the total to $595.62, of which his widow is 
now receiving 70 percent. 

The widow of the other captain, who also 
nad more than 12 years in service, but as an 
Army Regular, and who also drew $595.62 a 
month, was entitled only to the regular Vet- 
erans’ Administration compensation, which 
is $75 a month for the widow, $46 additional 
for the first child and $29 for each addi- 
tional child, without reference to the service- 
man's previous pay scale. 

The survivors of reservists, whether they 
were officers or enlisted men, can receive the 
VA payment, which comes automatically. 
In many cases, however, heirs could receive 
larger sums by electing to apply to the Bu- 
reau of Employees’ Compensation of the La- 
bor Department, which administers the Fed- 
eral Employees Compensation Act. The av- 
erage monthly payment by the Labor Depart- 
ment is $267, whereas the VA widows’ sti- 
pend averages less than half that amount. 
The disparity can easily be much greater, 
as illustrated in the case of the two captains. 

The question of whether all Korean-war 
widows’ payments should be raised to the 
level now applied only to certain reservists 
would have to be weighed carefully against 
the additional cost. Nevertheless, the wid- 
ows of all nonreservist servicemen are being 
shabbily treated in comparison with the 
treatment of the survivors of the Reserves. 
Clearly, the situation demands the attention 
of Congress. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed at this point 
in my remarks a letter from the United 
States Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Employees’ Compensation, which points 
out the impossibility at the present time 
of granting such benefits to widows of 
members of the National Guard. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 

BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION, 

Washington, D. C., May 22, 1952. 
PERSONAL AFFAIRS OFFICER, 
Headquarters, San Bernardino Air 
Materiel Area, Norton Air Force 
Base, San Bernardino, Calif. 

Dear Sm: Reference is made to your letter 
of May 6, 1952, relative to the case of Maj. 
Warren Harvey Hamilton, whose death oc- 
curred in Japan on March 31, 1952. 

The Federal Employees’ Compensation Act, 
as amended and extended, is applicable to 
members of the Organized Reserve Corps of 
the Army and Air Force, and, under certain 
circumstances, provides for the payment of 
compensation benefits to certain classes of 
beneficiaries of such members. However, the 
act does not cover officers and enlisted men 
who, at the time of death, were serving 43 
members of the Air National Guard of the 
United States. 

The information furnished in your letter 
indicates that, at the time of death, Major 
Hamilton was serving as an Air National 
Guard officer. In view of this, there ap- 
pears to be no basis upon which a claim for 
compensation may be filed by the decedent's 
beneficiaries. 

Very truly yours, 
Bureau oF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, the 
necessity for taking action has been 
pointed up many times, but it was 
brought very close to me recently when 
three majors who had served with me 
in my wing were killed in Korea. They 
left widows who now face the situation 
I have described. 

While no action is expected at this 
session of Congress, I have introduced 
the bill so that all branches of the serv- 
ice, together with the Reserve compo- 
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nents, may give the matter full study 
during the summer and fall months, so 
that the proper committees of Congress 
may be ready to discuss this important 
bill next year. 


FILLING OF VACANCIES IN HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, AND 
LENGTH OF TERM OF OFFICE FOR 
MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE— 
AMENDMENT OF CONSTITUTION 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I introduce 
for appropriate reference a joint reso- 
lution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution to provide for the filling of 
temporary vacancies in the House of 
Representatives by appointment by gov- 
ernors, and to provide for a term of 4 
years for Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

The amendment is intended to insure 
continuity of government in the atomic 
age. Governors, of course, can now ap- 
point Members to the Senate to fill va- 
cancies until a special or general elec- 
tion is held, but they cannot fill vacan- 
cies in the House of Representatives. 

Under the Presidential Succession Act 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives is next in line after the Vice Presi- 
dent in the filling of a vacancy in the 
Presidency. Yet, without a House of 
Representatives there would be no 
Speaker. 

Under the law on Presidential succes- 
sion we could always have a new Presi- 
dent if we have a Congress, since the 
Speaker of the House follows the Vice 
President in line of succession. It is im- 
portant then, to insure continuity of the 
House of Representatives. 

In addition to giving the governors 
power to fill House seats temporarily, the 
joint resolution also provides for the 
election of Representatives for a 4-year 
term, one-half to be elected at each bien- 
nial election. 

This is a change which has long been 
advocated by students of government. It 
would preserve the aim of the Founding 
Fathers to have a biennial referendum on 
Congress. One-third of the Senate, plus 
vacancies, and one-half of the House, 
plus vacancies, would be elected each 2 
years. 

Therefore, while proposing an amend- 
ment of the Constitution to meet the 
need of insuring continuity for the House 
of Representatives, I have included the 
4-year term as well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 150) 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States providing for 
the filling of temporary vacancies in the 
House of Representatives by appoint- 
ment and providing for a term of 4 years 
for Members of the House of Represent- 
atives, introduced by Mr. Cask, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


THIRD SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1954—AMENDMENT 


Mr. BRIDGES submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
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the bill (H. R. 8481) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1954, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


ISSUANCE OF CFRTIFICATES TO RE- 
CIPIENTS OF SURPLUS AGRI- 
CULTURAL FOOD PRODUCTS— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. KERR submitted amendments in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill 
(S. 3092) to provide supplementary ben- 
efits for recipients of public assistance 
under Social Security Act programs 
through the issuance to such recipients 
of certificates to be used in the acquisi- 
tion of surplus agricultural food prod- 
ucts, which are referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance, and ordered to be 
printed, 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY FOR 
STUDY AND INVESTIGATION OF 
FUEL RESERVES AND FORMULA- 
TION OF A FUEL POLICY—REFER- 
ENCE OF SENATE RESOLUTION 233 
TO COMMITTEE ON RULES AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, Mr. Pres- 
ident, on April 20, the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs reported a 
resolution (S. Res. 233), which is Cal- 
endar No, 1222, dealing with an exten- 
sion of the study on our national fuel 
policy. I now ask unanimous consent 
that the resolution be referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
for the consideration of that committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Nebraska? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT MA- 
RINE ACT, 1936, RELATING TO 
TRANSPORTATION OF WATER- 
BORNE CARGOES IN UNITED 
STATES-FLAG VESSELS 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, the Water Transportation 
Subcommittee of the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee has 
set a hearing for Wednesday, May 5, on 
the bill (S. 3233) to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, to provide permanent 
legislation for the transportation of a 
substantial portion of waterborne car- 
goes in United States-flag vessels, better 
known as the “50-50” bill. Because the 
regular committee hearing room, G-16, 
is engaged for that entire week, this 
hearing bill will be held in room F-41, on 
the Senate Restaurant level, at 10 a. m. 

Of all the many bills considered by the 
Water ‘Transportation Subcommittee 
this session, in my opinion, S. 3233 ranks 
first in importance at the moment. For 
American shipping is suffering from a 
lack of cargoes to be transported, and 
this bill would correct that situation, at 
least in some measure, by broadening ex- 
isting 50-50 legislation to include all 
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Government aid and Government-fi- 
nanced purchasing, and so on, on a per- 
manent basis, and applying to all such 
cargoes, 


MARTHA SCHNAUFFER SHOCKLEY 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President when 
the calendar was called on April 19, 
H. R. 3876, a private immigration bill for 
the relief of Martha Schnauffer passed 
the Senate with amendments to the title 
and text of the bill. 

An examination of the engrossed copy 
of the amendment to the text discloses 
that it reads “Martha Schnauffer.” It 
3 read Martha Schnauffer Shock- 
ey.“ 

I ask unanimous consent for the re- 
consideration of the votes by which the 
committee amendment was agreed to and 
was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, and the bill ordered to be read 
the third time and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from North Dakota? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The bill is before the Senate and open 
to further amendment. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask 
to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, at the 
end of line 4, in the committee amend- 
ment, after the name “Martha Schnauf- 
fer“, it is proposed to insert “Shockley”, 
so as to read Martha Schnauffer Shock- 
ley.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As I un- 
derstand, the amendment is merely for 
the purpose of correcting a typographical 
error, 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have no 
objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North 
Dakota to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The amendment to the title was or- 
dered to stand as previously agreed to. 


Mr. Presi- 


MASSACRE OF CAMBODIAN CITI- 
ZENS BY VIET MINH 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
few days ago I made some reference 
to the violation of Cambodian territory 
by the Viet Minh Communists, and the 
massacre of more than 100 citizens of 
that kingdom. 
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I hold in my hand a copy of the pro- 
test laid before the United Nations by 
the Ambassador of Cambodia, Hon. 


Nong Kimny, in which he states: 


His Excellency Mr. Dac HaMMaRSKJOLD, 
Secretary General, United Nations 
Organization. 

Exceitency: I have the honor, under in- 
structions from my Government, to bring 
to your attention the following solemn ap- 
peal which the Royal Government of Cam- 
bodia submits to the United Nations Organ- 
ization in protest against the open aggres- 
sion committed by Viet Minh troops against 
the territory of Cambodia. 

“On April 2, 1954, two battalions of Viet 
Minh troops crossed the northeastern border 
of Cambodia. After having completely de- 
stroyed by fire the town of Voeunsai, they 
attacked the outpost of Siempang during 
a period of several days. This attack by 
force, accompanied by intensified Viet Minh 
infiltration into other provinces of Cam- 
bodia, constitutes an unmistakable act of 
foreign aggression, carried out according to 
a premeditated plan against the whole of 
Cambodia. 

“Cambodian troops, under the personal 
command of His Majesty Norodom Sihanouk, 
King of Cambodia, are valiantly defending 
their territory. 

“Cambodia issues this call to the con- 
science of the nations of the world, and sub- 
mits this appeal against the violation of her 
national territory to the United Nations 
Organization. 

“The foreign Viet Minh troops can raise 
no valid argument to justify the aggression 
which they have committed against the 
Kingdom of Cambodia. 

“1. The posts of Voeunsal and Siempang 
are guarded solely by units of the Royal 
Cambodian Army. Other sectors, also guard- 
ed by Cambodian troops, have constantly 
been the target of Viet Minh attacks and 
ambushes, even after the transfer of the 
military command to His Majesty, the King 
of Cambodia, and after the appeal made 
by Prime Minister Penn Nouth, stating that 
Cambodia harbors no hate or animosity 
toward anyone. The Viet Minh attack can, 
therefore, only be interpreted as a direct 
attack against Cambodia and the Cambodian 
people. 

“2. The Viet Minh cannot claim that they 
wish to ‘liberate’ Cambodia, since as a result 
of the recent transfer of services, Cambodia 
has obtained concrete independence. There 
remain to be settled only questions involv- 
ing matters of mutual interest to France, 
Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. 

“3. The Viet Minh cannot claim that Cam- 
bodian troops were the first to attack, since 
bands of Viet Minh irregulars penetrated 
Cambodian territory as early as 1946. Our 
efforts have been limited to the defense of 
our territory; our troops have never entered 
the territory of Vietnam. The Viet Minh 
have thus replied to the message of Prime 
Minister Penn Nouth by the assassination of 
Cambodian citizens, ambushes against Cam- 
bodian officials, and attacks against Cam- 
bodian troops. 

“4. The Viet Minh have elevated to the 
status of ‘leader’ of a so-called ‘free and dem- 
ocratic Cambodia’ a certain Sonngocminh, 
who is completely unknown to the Cam- 
bodian people. 

“At this moment, when the entire world is 
anxiously watching developments concern- 
ing the serious problems of Southeast Asia 
and the question of Indochina, Cambodia 
deems it her duty to denounce the false 
maneuvers and propaganda of the Viet Minh 
which are calculated to confuse international 


ion. 
“On April 12, 1954, at 7 a. m., a regularly 
scheduled train carrying passengers and 
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freight left Phnom-Penh for Battambang. 
At 11 a. m. this train hit remote-controlled 
mines that had been installed by Viet Minh 
saboteurs. The engine was halted and 40 
cars derailed. Within seconds, approximately 
500 Viet Minh regular soldiers stormed from 
the surrounding forests and descended upon 
the wreckage and its immobilized passengers 
with knives, rifles, grenades, machine guns, 
and automatic pistols. A systematic massa- 
cre, executed with unique barbarity, was then 
perpetrated. Wounded passengers, trapped 
in the cars, cried out for help. By way of 
reply, they were drenched with kerosene and 
burned alive. Thirty cars were demolished by 
fire. Passengers who attempted to escape 
were pursued, caught, and returned to the 
very scene of this carnage to be slowly mur- 
dered by hatchets or knives. Aged persons, 
children, women, and even Buddhist monks 
fell victim, without exception, to an execu- 
tion which testifies to the most ignoble bar- 
barity. 

“No passenger was allowed even the fate of 
an ordinary prisoner of war. More than 100 
persons, including 30 monks and 1 Viet- 
namese, either perished in flames or suffered 
a slow and tortuous death by hatchet or 
knife. No military personnel were aboard 
this train. There were neither soldiers, po- 
licemen, nor civilian guards present. 

“This tragic event took place on the eve 
of the Cambodian New Year. It is custom- 
ary, upon this particular occasion, for great 
numbers of Cambodian citizens—private in- 
dividuals, functionaries, and members of the 
clergy—to return, often after lengthy trips, 
to their families so that the ritual and cus- 
tomary obligations of the season may be per- 
formed together. By thus attacking a regu- 
lar passenger and freight train, on which no 
military elements were present, the Viet 
Minh cannot claim that their action was a 
military operation either of attack or re- 
prisal against Cambodian national forces. 
By perpetrating this ignoble crime. on the 
eve of the Cambodian New Year, the Viet 
Minh, to serve their own cause, deliberately 
disregarded the privileges as well as the tra- 
ditions and customs of a free and peaceful 
people. 

“The armed attacks and acts of sabotage 
committed against Cambodia by the Viet 
Minh constitute an act of foreign aggression 
against a free, independent, and democratic 
country; against a people united behind their 
sovereign and devoted to the Buddhist re- 
ligion—a people who ask only to be able to 
live in peace, devotion, and respect of their 
constitutional institutions as well as in 
friendship and solidarity with the free and 
democratic peoples of the world. 

“Cambodia addresses this solemn appeal to 
the United Nations Organization to request 
that her national territory not be violated 
and that the security of the Cambodian 
people be assured in accordance with the 
ideals of peace, justice, and liberty defined 
in the charter of the United Nations.” 

In bringing this situation to your attention 
and in requesting you to circulate this note 
to all members of the United Nations I, of 
course, reserve the right of my Government 
to submit at a future date a further request 
for specific action by the competent organ of 
the United Nations in accordance with article 
35, paragraph 2, of the Charter of the United 
Nations, 

I beg you to accept, Excellency, the assur- 
ances of my highest consideration. 

Nonc Kimwy, 
Ambassador of Cambodia. 


Mr. President, I express the sincere 
hope that the Secretary of State of the 
United States will see fit to bring this 
issue to a head in Geneva, so that the 
Red Cross may be empowered to investi- 
gate the Cambodian train massacre, that 
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the protest of the Cambodian Govern- 
ment against the infiltration and inva- 
sion of its own territory by foreign troops, 
namely, Viet Minh, will be laid before 
the United Nations, and that proper ac- 
tion will be taken as soon as possible. 


THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, every 
day brings further evidences of the gen- 
eral uptrend in our economy. This is 
especially true when it comes to expen- 
ditures by corporations and individuals 
for the expansion and development of 
industry. 

These new and expanded programs 
and expenditures will mean much toward 
decreasing unemployment. 

There is a general upswing in business 
for the Nation’s capital goods industries 
and there are estimates that manufac- 
turers will spend the sum of $12,302,- 
000,000 on capital improvements this 
year, against actual expenditures of 
$12,276,000,000 for the same purpose in 
1953. 

Frank M. Porter, president of the 
American Petroleum Institute, states 
that the oil industry plans to spend $4.6 
billion for expansion and development 
this year. 

There is good news also in the field of 
retail sales, for a large majority of de- 
partment and specialty apparel stores 
estimate first-half sales equal to or 
higher than those in the like period of 
1953. 

I ask unanimous consent to have a 
news item from the Washington Post 
and Times-Herald and an editorial from 
the New York Times printed in the 
Record as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the news 
item and the editorial were ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 
[From the Washington Post and Times- 

Herald of April 23, 1954 
Om TRADE Ser $4.6 BILLION OUTLAY IN 1954 

New ORLEANS, April 22.—Frank M. Porter, 
president of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, said today the Nation’s oil industry 
plans to spend a record of $4,619,000,000 for 
expansion and development this year. 

Porter said only $600 million would be 
spent abroad; more than 4 billion will go 
for domestic development of resources and 
facilities. 

His announcement was made at a meeting 
of the Institute’s board of directors here and 
was based on the Institute’s biennial survey 
of petroleum capital-expenditures programs. 

“This is the first time that oil's capital 
programs have exceeded $4 billion domestic- 
ally in any calendar year,” Porter said. “The 
1953 home peak was $3,856,000,000. 

“The size of these financial commitments 
and the fact that they are only a 1-year seg- 
ment of the industry’s continuing process of 
modernization and expansion point up two 
things in addition to oil's expression of faith 
in the future—that the companies recognize 
and are discharging their responsibilities 
with traditional foresight, and that they are 
keeping themselves geared and prepared, for 
peace or war.” 

Porter said the 1954 expenditures will raise 
the total for the postwar years to more than 
28 billion, more than double the total in- 
vestment in plant and equipment of the 
whole United States oil industry in 1945. 
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He said there was a good chance that the 
forecast might be too low since the Insti- 
tute’s preliminary estimates have been con- 
servative in previous years, 


[From the New York Times of April 20, 1954] 
ENCOURAGING STATISTICS 


Two of the most favorable statistical 
omens in a long time bearing on the business 
situation made their appearance over the 
holiday weekend. These were (1) the De- 
partment of Commerce analysis of consumer 
spending in the first quarter, and (2) the 
seventh annual McGraw-Hill survey of in- 
tended expenditures on the part of industry. 

According to Dr. Louis J. Paradisio, chief 
statisticlan of the Department of Commerce, 
while there has been a change recently in 
the pattern of consumer spending the overall 
total for the first 3 months of 1954 has 
roughly equaled that of the last quarter of 
1953. This statistician places it at an annual 
rate of $230 billion, or only a billion under 
the record high reached in the third quarter 
of last year. (Compared with the corre- 
sponding quarter a year ago, it represented 
a $2.3 billion increase in the annual rate.) 

Consumer spending, needless to say, is an 
important element buoying up the economy 
against the possibility of a downward plunge. 
It accounts for roughly two-thirds of the 
national output. Dr. Paradisio makes no 
prediction for the rest of the year, having in 
mind, no doubt, that the propensity of the 
consumer to spend can vary substantially 
between years. However, he notes that there 
is plenty of purchasing power available— 
more, even, than there was at this time a 
year ago. 

The McGraw-Hill survey of the intentions 
of industry to spend on plant and equipment 
is subject, of course, to change of plans be- 
tween now and the end of the year. But 
apart from this reservation it has striking 
implications. In the first place, it would 
seem to suggest clearly that, despite some of 
the forebodings of the experts, industry is 
laying its plans with a confidence even more 
impressive than that reflected in the refusal 
of the consumer to be stampeded. In the 
second place, it indicates that industry 
doesn't intend that Government alone 
should carry the ball through the transition 
period. When an industry such as the auto 
industry sees its sales fall off 11 percent, yet 
plans for an increase in expenditures of 29 
percent, it looks as though the spirit of the 
thirties, as expressed in the concept of the 
mature economy, has been laid for a long 
time to come. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS BY HON. 
ARCHIE A. ALEXANDER, GOVER- 
NOR OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, a few days ago the inauguration 
ceremonies were held for a man who, I 
believe, will prove himself to be one of 
the most outstanding appointees of the 
present administration. I refer to Hon. 
Archie A. Alexander, who took his 
oath of office as Governor of the Virgin 
Islands of the United States on April 9, 
1954. Governor Alexander has had an 
outstanding career in business and pub- 
lic service. The people of the Virgin 
Islands are fortunate indeed that he 
has consented to serve as their Governor, 
I feel he will put into effect a construc- 
tive program which will go far toward 
solving their problems. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the body of the RECORD 
Governor Alexander's inaugural address. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS BY Gov. ARCHIE A. ALEX- 
ANDER, ST. THOMAS, V. I., APRIL 9, 1954 
Citizens of the Virgin Islands, ladies and 

gentlemen; it is with a deal of pleasure and 

a full sense of responsibility that I take the 

Oath of office as your Governor. One of the 

responsibilities is that I will be Governor of 

all and every segment of the population. 

It is with a great deal of satisfaction I 

bring you a message from our friend and 

well-wisher, President Eisenhower. It is as 
follows; 


“The Honorable ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER, 
Charlotte Amalie: 

“On the eve of your inaugural as Governor 
of the Virgin Islands I send you my heart- 
felt wishes for a successful administration 
and through you my cordial greetings to the 
people of the islands. Under your leadership 
and by their own loyalty to the American 
principles of self reliance and industry, lib- 
erty, and justice for all, I feel sure they will 
enjoy in the years ahead a well-earned pros- 
perity and happiness. 

“Dwicutr D. EISENHOWER.” 


It is with satisfaction that we are honored 
by the presence of Secretary McKay and 
members of his staff of the Interior Depart- 
ment who have been most helpful to me in 
familiarizing me with the duties of the Gov- 
ernorship. I wish at this time to pay tribute 
to former Governor de Castro, who has been 
so very cooperative in briefing me on my 
present duties. He has been very helpful 
in every way and my wishes for him and 
his immediate family are peace and happi- 
ness in his retirement after so many years 
as a fine-spirited Government servant. I 
wish also at this time to thank all of you 
as individuals and as members of various 

tions who have sent me messages 
and pledges of support and good will. With 
this support we need have no fear of the 
ultimate outcome of the success of this new 
administration. It is with satisfaction I 
note that the affairs of these islands are in 
the custody of the Republican Party for the 
first time since 1933, but this is not a day of 
triumph; it is a day of dedication. Here 
muster not the forces of party but the forces 
of humanity—I summon all honest men, all 
patriots, all forward-looking men to my side. 
God helping me, I will not fail them, if they 
will but counsel and sustain me. 

My political creed is the creed of a former 
President of the United States, Theodore 
Roosevelt, who said in 1882 at the age of 
25, and I quote: “I thoroughly believe in the 
Republican Party when it acts up to its prin- 
ciples—but if I can prevent it, I never shall 
let party zeal obscure my sense of right and 
decency.” 

To plan and execute the program for eco- 
nomic and social progress we have in mind, 
we need men. The kind and qualities are 
best described in a poem written by Josiah 
Gilbert Holland some time past. The title is 
“Wanted”: 

“God give us men! A time like this de- 
mands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 
ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor, men who will not 
lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagog 
And damn his treacherous flatteries with- 
out winking! 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the 


fog 
In public duty, and in private thinking; 
For while the rabble, with their thumb- 
worn creeds, 
Their large professions and their little 
deeds, 
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Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom weeps, 
Wrong rules the land, and waiting justice 
sleeps!” 

An attempt will be made to increase the 
tourist trade. While I do not believe an 
economy based on this business alone is a 
stable one, we must be sure to take the 
greatest advantage possible of the natural 
attributes that the islands possess for this 
industry. We will ask the cooperation of 
the airlines, the chamber of commerce, 
the hotels, the labor unions, and the trade 
associations to unite together to make the 
most of the situation. An enhanced pro- 
gram of operation will put more workers 
in employment, bring more dollars in cir- 
culation, and enhance the present economy. 
Through contacts with the carriers I think 
it is possible to get the airlines to have 
some flights land on the islands by direct 
flights from New York, obviating the time- 
consuming change of planes in San Juan. 
The hotels can contribute greatly through 
sound and effective advertising. Many va- 
cationists pass by this island and spend 
some time in the British islands on account 
of cheaper rates being obtainable in most 
of the places to the south of us. I believe, 
too, that there is a very important role for 
the populace as a whole, who by courtesy 
and friendliness can make visitors to our 
islands feel welcome and at ease and anx- 
ious to pay a return call. 

Education is another area in which we 
desire to assist. I firmly believe through 
vocational guidance much can be done to 
assist in the development of the economy. 
I believe we must teach our youth not only 
how to live but how to make a living and 
that there is dignity in labor. We need 
to develop a strong middle class of artisans 
and skilled labor if we are to have a bal- 
anced economy. I have interviewed the 
members of a committee sent to these islands 
a few years ago by the United States De- 
partment of Education to make a survey of 
the educational facilities here. I have also 
read with interest the report of a survey 
made by the St. Thomas Board of Educa- 
tion of the vocational program in Puerto 
Rico, Both of these reports show a defi- 
ciency of equipment and curricula in our 
schools in these islands. We must correct 
this situation and bring our educational pro- 
gram in balance with our physical plants. 
We pledge you that we, together with our 
own department of education, will bend 
every effort to work toward that end. 

I have been assured that the subcommit- 
tee of the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs will go into executive session 
on April 15, at which time I hope the sub- 
committee will report out a bill to revise 
the present organic act. I also hope that 
the full committee, headed by Congressman 
MILLER, who has graciously come down to 
be present today, will act expeditiously in 
approving the subcommittee bill and that 
House action will follow speedily. Before 
and after we get an organic act, you may be 
assured of my complete cooperation with 
our municipal councils and with our leg- 
islature. I can see no particular reason why 
we ever need resort to the veto. We can 
conserve time and money if we will but 
meet and discuss freely proposed legisla- 
tion before bills are introduced. This I am 
willing to do with you. I am hopeful that 
you will extend me the same courtesy. It 
is a common knowledge that our operational 
budget has been reduced by the sum of 
nearly a quarter of a million dollars. The 
other day the House Committee on Appro- 
priations further decreased by over $100,000 
the full appropriation. We do not know as 
yet just what is to happen but if any de- 
crease is sustained it will be absolutely nec- 
essary that we practice the most austere 
economy and at the same time keep our 
government services up to high standards. 
This means that we must collect all our 
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taxes and collect all moneys on which our 
budget was based. 

It is going to be our task to make every 
attempt possible to bring our old-age bene- 
fits and social-security payments on a par 
with other territories of like location and 
situations. Our social welfare director and 
our health department can depend on this 
administration to cooperate and lend every 
assistance to increase the usefulness of these 
two services. 

Some effort has been made and will con- 
tinue to be made to establish a unit of 
the National Guard here. I know of no bet- 
ter way to raise the morale of our young 
men than by so doing. There is also some 
revenue attached to this operation. 

We are cognizant of the problems affecting 
agriculture, water supply and immigration. 
I am informed by the Agriculture Depart- 
ment that there is a favorable opportunity 
to have our sugar quota raised to 20 thou- 
sand tons this coming year. Our water 
supply problem will probably be with us some 
time although there are some expedients 
affecting agriculture such as ponds and stor- 
age that could be put into practice now 
without a great expenditure of funds. I am 
informed that our immigration problem will 
be solved, at least on a workable basis, with 
a passage of the new Organic Act. 

We do not propose to state that the above- 
mentioned areas are the only ones in which 
we will bend our efforts. We do not claim 
that we have a panacea for all the ills that 
beset us, but we do pledge to you our un- 
ceasing efforts directed toward results that 
will be lasting. None of these areas can be 
successfully attacked alone. We need the 
help, support, and unqualified cooperation 
of all of you. The test of our progress is 
not whether we add more to the abundance 
of those who have much; it is whether we 
provide enough for those who have too little. 

We have on these islands a diverse popu- 
lation, the French, the Continental, the 
Puerto Rican, native islander, and others. 
Some differences and prejudices exist—but 
prejudice is born in ignorance and dispelled 
by knowledge. If we could have easy and 
frequent contacts, if we could but meet in 
the familiarity of the intercourse, we would 
say each to the other as did that Jewish 
daughter in that beautiful idyl that has 
been handed down to us, almost, from the 
beginning of time. “Entreat me not to leave 
thee or to return from following after thee— 
for wherever thou goest, I too, will go; thy 
people will be my people, thy God, my God.” 

We have room on these islands but for 
one flag, the American flag, and this ex- 
cludes the Red flag which symbolizes all 
wars against liberty and civilization just as 
much as it excludes any foreign flag of a 
nation with which there may be hostilities. 

Let us hope and pray to a benevolent God 
that we shall always be able to lift our 
voices and sing, “My country, tis of thee, 
sweet land of liberty.” Let us plan together, 
let us labor together, let us build together 
with nobility, let us unite in every phase 
of governmental life and make these islands 
the framework of a structure where men 
may dwell in peace, amity, and harmony 
together. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS BE- 
FORE THE AMERICAN NEWSPA- 
PER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, a few 
days ago President Eisenhower ad- 
dressed the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. His speech was 
interesting and well delivered. It was, 
however, a serious criticism of the man- 
ner in which the press discharges its re- 
sponsibility to “give all the facts in 
balance.” It was evident that his re- 
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marks referred particularly to the news 
coverage of the investigations which 
have been carried on by Senator McCar- 
THY, although he did not mention the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin by name. 

For the past several years a few of us 
in the Senate have strongly opposed 
McCarthyism and have been deeply 
critical of the methods and procedures 
of the junior Senator from Wisconsin. 
We have sought to alert the people to the 
evils and dangers of McCarthyism and 
the threat it poses to the freedoms 
guaranteed to all by our Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights. It has been clear, 
however, for a long time that if we would 
strive to unite our people rather than 
to divide them, the President of the 
United States has a great responsibility 
which he cannot and must not seek to 
evade. 

The noted author Walter Lippmann 
has written an article which appeared in 
the press this morning, entitled, “The 
President and the Press.” In this arti- 
cle Mr. Lippmann points out the respon- 
sibility of the President and emphasizes 
the manner and degree of surrender and 
appeasement to the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin which have taken place in the 
executive branches of our Government 
for a long time past. The article states 
the situation so clearly and is, in my 
opinion, of such great importance that 
I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the body of the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE PRESIDENT AND THE PRESS 

“I do most earnestly believe,” said Gen- 
eral Eisenhower last week speaking to the 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, “that the press should give emphasis 
to the things that unite the American peo- 
ple equal to that it gives to the things that 
divide them.” This carries in it a serious 
criticism and manifestly it was meant to be 
one. “News of events which divide may be 
more spectacular than news of developments 
which unify. But a free press can discharge 
its responsibility to free people only by giv- 
ing all the facts in balance * * * could not 
reader understanding be as powerful a cri- 
terion in newspaper offices as reader inter- 
est?” 

This brings out into the open where it can 
be discussed the complaint, long current in 
high administration circles, that the news- 
papers have made McCartHy powerful by 
giving too much space and too many head- 
lines to him. If only the news editors would 
pay much less attention to MCCARTHY and 
much more attention to news of events and 
of speeches on which all the American peo- 
ple are agreed, the McCarrHy headache 
would go away. 

I would like, as an old newspaperman, who 
has worked with news editors but has never 
been one himself, to show why I think Gen- 
eral Eisenhower is quite mistaken, 

McCarTHY’s charges of treason, subversion, 
espionage, corruption, perversion, are news 
which cannot be suppressed or ignored. 
They come from a United States Senator, now 
the chairman of one of the big committees, 
and a politician until recently at least in 
good standing at the headquarters of the 
Republican Party. When he makes such at- 
tacks against the State Department and the 
Defense Department, it is news which has 
to be published, 
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General Eisenhower feels that the news of 
these charges, which are notoriously unfair 
and in the great majority of all the cases un- 
founded, should be put in balance by the 
newspapers. That, I suppose, is what he 
means because it is difficult to imagine that 
he could mean anything else. But with what 
are the news editors to balance the news of 
McCarTHyY’s charges? Not, I take it, with 
news of inspirational talks to the Girl Scouts. 
If the news of McCarruy’s charges is to be 
balanced, it can be balanced only by news 
about the truth or falsity of those charges. 

But where is the news editor to get that 
balancing news? He can print the answers 
of the accused, and, of course, the responsi- 
ble newspapers always do. But the unsup- 
ported denial of an accused man will not 
balance a charge by a United States Senator 
operating with the whole apparatus of a 
senatorial committee and of a staff and of a 
whole reservoir of paid and voluntary in- 
formers. 

So the question remains, where is the news 
editor, seeking to have his paper “discharge 
its responsibility to free people by giving all 
the facts in balance” to get the facts to put 
in balance? 

He can get such facts only if the machin- 
ery for investigating the allegations of a 
McCartHy will bring out the facts in bal- 
ance. Justice is something that should come 
from a government. It cannot be supplied 
by private citizens. The heart of the evil 
is that an investigation by MCCARTHY is a 
persecution and it is not a judicial inquiry 
intended to develop the whole truth and to 
do justice. 

The news that would unite the American 
people, who have become so dangerously di- 
vided by McCarTHY, would be the news that 
came out of full, fair, judicial investigation 
in the whole field of subversion and security. 
The news editors cannot substitute them- 
selves for good congressional committees, 
and out of their own resources provide the 
balancing facts which are not provided by 
these committees. 

Nor is that the whole of it. General 
Eisenhower himself has a heavy responsi- 
bility for the things he complains about— 
namely that the news which would unite us 
has been overwhelmed by the news that 
divides us. It is the President of the United 
States, who is supposed to unite us, and it 
is from him, more than from any other 
source, that there must come the words and 
the deeds which are the news which unites 
us. 
But on the specious plea that he must 
cooperate with Congress he has allowed him- 
self to be persuaded that that means co- 
operating with the abuse of the congressional 
power. Thus the President has refused to 
make the news that would balance Mc- 
CarTHyY’s assault on the executive branch of 
the Government. Had the President stood 
up for the prerogatives of his office, had he 
done from the beginning what Secretary 
Stevens tried to do, had he refused to co- 
operate with this gross perversion of the 
congressional power to investigate—that 
would have been news that the news editors 
would have been only too pleased to publish, 
For they are Americans who would like to 
see the dignity of this Government upheld. 

But what the tickers have been bringing 
into the newspaper offices has been the long 
but dreary and almost unbroken news of 
giving in, of men sacrificed under intimida- 
tion, of surrenders, withdrawals, of bold 
words followed by weasel words, of appease- 
ment and of retreat—of Stassen humiliated, 
of Dulles badgered, of the Defense Depart- 
ment put in an uproar, while the White 
House has complained that the newspapers 
were not making it all look better than it is. 

General Eisenhower is right in realizing 
that the news all this produces is not uniting 
the American people. But the remedy, the 
only sure and prompt remedy, is in his hands, 
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if only he would use it, and not in the hands 
of the news editors. They cannot by an act 
of creative imagination paint a picture of a 
united and lucid and resolute people. But 
they would treat it as very big news indeed 
if it were reported reliably from Washington 
that a President had raised a standard to 
which the wise and honest can repair, know- 
ing that then the rest is in the hands of God. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR COLUMBIA RIVER 
BASIN PROJECTS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to make very brief comment on Sen- 
ate Report No. 1245 on the bill author- 
izing appropriation of funds to provide 
for the prosecution of projects in the 
Columbia River Basin for flood control. 

The language on page 4 of the report, 
Senate Report No. 1245, requires some 
additional explanation. 

Of the authorized by unfinanced proj- 
ects in the Columbia Basin those author- 
ized before the Flood Control Act of 1950 
are not subject to a limitation on mone- 
tary authorization. Those authorized in 
the 1950 act, such as John Day, are sub- 
ject to the limitation which House bill 
8377 would raise. 

So, there is nothing which prevents the 
Appropriation Committee and the Con- 
gress from taking favorable action on 
the amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tors from Washington and Montana and 
me to appropriate funds to keep Chief 
Joseph on schedule and to start con- 
struction of Ice Harbor. 

About $2 million are required for com- 
pletion of planning and project design 
work on John Day before construction 
could be begun. Seven hundred thou- 
sand dollars would be required for the 
first year to do this work. I presented 
this data to the Public Works Commit- 
tee and it was understood that the limi- 
tation in the report on House bill 8377 
on new starts would not preclude the ap- 
propriation of funds for the preliminary 
work on John Day. Indeed, this project 
was the chief topic of discussion, al- 
though the committee decided not to 
earmark funds but rather to leave the 
selection of projects to the appropriation 
bill and/or the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. President, I desire to make it per- 
fectly clear that an amendment pro- 
viding for an additional million dollars 
was voted by the Public Works Commit- 
tee with the understanding on the part 
of those who voted and agreed to the 
amendment that the Army engineers 
would be free to proceed with the plan- 
ning on John Day. 

I wish to urge the majority leader to 
schedule for very early consideration of 
House bill 8377, because the Appropria- 
tions Committee is already in the process 
of marking up the civil functions appro- 
priation bill, and the additional author- 
ization should be passed by the Senate 
as provided for in House bill 8377 before 
the Appropriations Committee consid- 
ers the problem. 

I hope that either today, or certainly 
when we get through with the wool bill 
tomorrow, the majority leader will per- 
mit the Senate to take up the report of 
the Public Works Committee on House 
bill 8377. 
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PLAYING POLITICS WITH ALASKA'S 
FUTURE 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the RECORD a 
statement which I had intended to make 
with reference to the political situation 
in Alaska, including a letter to President 
Eisenhower from the vice chairman of 
the Republican central committee and 
the Republican Territorial finance 
chairman, and an editorial appearing in 
the Anchorage (Alaska) Daily News of 
April 16, 1954. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment, letter, and editorial were ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER OF NEBRASKA 

I noted within the last few days a wire- 
service dispatch in one of the Washington 
newspapers telling of a politically inspired 
move seeking the removal of Governor 
Heintzleman of Alaska by the President. 

I am confident that the people of Alaska 
are well aware of Governor Heintzleman's 
quarter century of valiant, unselfish service 
to the Territory, and that they will not re- 
spond to this purely political attack upon 
him. I feel equally certain that the Presi- 
dent recognizes the great contributions Gov- 
ernor Heintzleman has made to the develop- 
ment of the Territory and that the confi- 
dence he placed in the Governor by appoint- 
ing him has been completely justified. 

Governor Heintzleman has been in Wash- 
ington for the last several weeks devoting his 
tireless efforts in long hours of hard work on 
projects and legislation of the greatest im- 
portance to the future of Alaska. He deserves 
the highest commendation and unstinting 
support of the people of Alaska. 

In Ketchikan today there is being con- 
structed a magnificent $47 million pulp-pro- 
ducing plant that will be a lasting monument 
to Governor Heintzleman. This is a private- 
ly financed project. Throughout his adult 
life, it has been his objective to see the great 
timber resources of southeast Asia utilized 
for the good and development of the Terri- 
tory. He is committed to the establishment 
of other industrial installations through the 
investment of private capital and thus to 
bring employment opportunities, a flourish- 
ing economy and political self-efficiency to 
Alaska. 

It was interesting to me to note that this 
attack on Governor Heintzleman has been 
instigated by one Stanley McCutcheon, an 
Anchorage officeseeker who is running this 
year for a seat in the Territorial Legislature. 
The dispatch I read stated that McCutcheon 
is circulating petitions calling for the Gov- 
ernor's ouster by the President. I believe, 
therefore, that it might be of interest to this 
body to look into the background of this 
McCutcheon, 

Many of the Senators who were here at the 
time will recall a revelation on this floor on 
February 27, 1952, of McCutcheon’s employ- 
ment in the executive branch of the Territory 
at the same time he was serving in the legis- 
lature. This was under the Democratic ad- 
ministration of former Governor Gruening 
It was revealed that McCutcheon, as a mem- 
ber of the legislature, actively supported and 
voted for legislation creating the Alaska 
Aeronautics Commission, whose primary 
function was to oversee the building of 
civilian airports in Alaska, with, of course, 
the aid of Federal funds. Subsequently, Mc- 
Cutcheon got himself hired as attorney for 
this same executive agency of the Territory 
and drew at least $5,628 in fees for legal serv- 
ices over an 8 months’ period. The number 
of the Territorial youcher by which he was 
paid was 284803, dated April 19, 1950. 

Many of us also recall the infamous Palmer 
land deal which was first disclosed on this 
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floor on July 7, 1950. This same Me- 
Cutcheon played a leading role in this episode 
of widespread corruption in Alaska under 
the Gruening administration which was the 
subject of an investigation by the Senate 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. McCutcheon was among those 
who were called to account by the committee, 
which found that “as a result of confusion 
between Territorial and CAA officials there 
was an attempt to shift the entire cost of the 
new improvements on the Palmer Airport to 
the Federal Government.” The committee 
also noted that the Palmer land deal was 
unique in that it was the first time within 
the memory of the members that a subdivi- 
sion of the Federal Government, namely, the 
Territory of Alaska, has been discovered at- 
tempting to defraud the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

These are interlocking highlights from the 
career of a man whose self-seeking purposes 
have now prompted him to level an attack 
at a fine, upstanding public servant of the 
Territory of Alaska. 

Governor Heintzleman may rest assured 
that a man is known as well by the enemies 
he makes as by the friends he makes. 

APRIL 17, 1954. 
Hon. Dwicnt D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The petition presently being circulated for 
removal of the Governor of Alaska was au- 
thored by Democrat Stanley McCutcheon 
together with the nonentity president of the 
Anchorage Democratic Club. McCutcheon 
currently under Federal indictment and re- 
cently the subject of congressional investiga- 
tion concerning Palmer airport scandal. Mc- 
Cutcheon also former legal adviser to terri- 
torial aviation board and recipient of lush 
legal fees for trivial services rendered said 
board which he as territorial legislator 
helped create. He is former Democratic na- 
tional committeeman and chief lieutenant 
of ex-Governor Gruening and is presently 
candidate for the territorial legislature using 
the petition for removal of Governor as a 
subterfuge for political mudslinging against 
present administration in coming primary 
elections. Pseudo Republicans collaborating 
in originating this unscrupulous move are 
principally disappointed gubernatorial can- 
didates and all but most gullible Alaskans 
consider the action as puerile and asinine. 
This is a brazen attempt by McCutcheon to 
victimize the electorate in the approaching 
primary elections, 

HELEN BROSIUS, 
Vice Chairman, Republican Central 


Committee. 

E. WELLS ERVIN, 
Republican Territorial Finance 
Chairman. 


[From the Anchorage Daily News, of April 16, 
1954] 
FRUITLESS EFFORT 

The foolish and penny-ante move to un- 
seat Governor Heintzleman can never get 
any further than the political gesture that 
prompted it. 

It is a move to confuse and bewilder just 
as primary elections approach. It is a sub- 
terfuge in which the persons who initiated 
the plan do not themselves believe. 

While Governor Heintzleman is engrossed 
in problems of Alaska back in Washington 
and has not the time nor the inclination to 
make patronizing and salving speeches, ele- 
ments with personal political ambitions stab 
him in the back. 

The Governor was appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Is the President 
going to pay heed to a political move up in 
the far corner of Alaska in which members 
of his opposition party are heavily impli- 
cated? 

We think not, 
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It would be as sensible to direct the recall 
move at President Eisenhower himself. After 
all, Heintzleman is his appointee. Perhaps 
that would be the proper procedure to take 
for getting rid of the Governor, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

William T. Plummer, of Alaska, to be 
United States attorney for division No. 3, dis- 
trict of Alaska; 

Richard Harvey Chambers, of Arizona, to 
be United States circuit judge, Ninth Circuit; 

Dal M. Lemmon, of California, to be United 
States circuit judge, ninth circuit; 

Lawrence Edward Walsh, of New York, to 
be United States district judge for the south- 
ern district of New York; and 

Frank Aloysius McKinley, of Hawaii, to be 
fourth judge, First Circuit, Circuit Courts, 
Territory of Hawaii, vice Willson C. Moore, 
retired. 

By Mr. CARLSON, from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service: 

Thirty-eight postmasters. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HEN- 
DRICKSON in the chair). If there be no 
further reports of committees, the clerk 
will state the nomination on the execu- 
tive calendar. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Frank C. Squire, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be a member of the Railroad 
Retirement Board. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be notified of the confirmation of 
the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR THIS 
WEEK 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a brief statement for 
the information of the Senate regarding 
the program for this week. 

The unfinished business before the 
Senate is senate bill 2911, to provide for 
the development of a sound and profit- 
able domestic wool industry under our 
national policy of expanding world trade, 
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to encourage increased domestic pro- 
duction of wool for our national secur- 
ity, and for other purposes. Certain 
amendments have been offered to the 
bill. As Senators will note by reference 
to the calendar and the cards which have 
been sent to their offices, a unanimous- 
consent agreement has been entered into 
regarding the bill. The agreement which 
will become operative tomorrow provides 
for a division of time on amendments 
and on the bill itself. I hope the debate 
on the wool bill will proceed today on the 
part of such Senators as may desire to 
make remarks on the subject. If the 
debate on the wool bill runs out, how- 
ever, I expect, as previously announced, 
to take up Calendar 1223, House bill 8481, 
an act making supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1954, and for other purposes. 

When we finish consideration of the 
wool bill tomorrow, the next bill I plan 
to move to take up for the consideration 
of the Senate is Calendar No. 1195, a bill 
to amend the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended, the Federal Employees’ Pay 
Act of 1945, as amended, and for other 
purposes. There has already been some 
discussion of this proposed legislation, 
but it was put over temporarily so that 
some of the Senators might have an op- 
portunity to examine certain of the 
amendments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from California 
yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is the 
bill which was reported from the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
is it not? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The bill to 
which the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] had an amendment? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct. 

The distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JoHNnston], who is the 
ranking Democratic member of the com- 
mittee, has an amendment which I un- 
derstand is generally agreeable to the 
chairman of the committee, the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]. It is the 
bill with reference to which the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] asked to have 
one of the committee amendments re- 
considered so that he could offer an 
amendment if he desired to do so. 

When we finish with the classification 
bill, I then expect to take up the inter- 
national sugar agreement, which has 
been on the Executive Calendar since 
April 6. The committee hearings, the 
report, and, of course, the international 
sugar agreement itself, have been avail- 
able to Senators for a considerable period 
of time. 

When the international sugar agree- 
ment is disposed of I expect to move to 
take up Calendar No. 1187, House bill 
8097, to authorize the financing of a pro- 
gram of public-works construction for 
the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes. 

Following that bill, I expect to move 
to take up amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley Act, Calendar No. 1217, Senate 
bill 2650. While I would not expect to 
get into the voting stage of the Taft- 
Hartley bill this week, I would hope that 
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before we take a recess at the end of the 
week we might set it as the pending busi- 
ness before the Senate and be prepared 
in the next week to get into the debate 
and voting stage with respect to such 
amendments as may be offered. 

Pursuant to the customary practice we 
have followed, I have discussed from time 
to time with the minority leader the 
various bills and programs, and I wish 
to keep the Senate as fully advised as is 
possible with respect to the legislative 
program. 


ASSIGNMENT OF GENERAL VAN 
FLEET TO THE FAR EAST 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I wish 
briefly to express my very strong ap- 
proval of the well considered action of 
President Eisenhower in announcing last 
week the sending of General Van Fleet 
as his personal civilian representative 
to the Far East to make recommenda- 
tions to the President and to our Nation 
as to what we should do at this critical 
time in our far-eastern relations in the 
way of giving military aid and support 
to friendly nations in that area, particu- 
larly to South Korea, Japan, and the 
Nationalist Chinese Government on For- 
mosa. 

Mr. President, I think that every 
Member of the Senate knows of my own 
warm personal feeling toward General 
Van Fleet, the result of close friend- 
ship which began when we were boys, 
at the age of 3 or 4 years, and which 
has continued up to this time. Then, 
too, he is a Floridian, and anything I 
might say might be regarded as coming 
from a sense of personal friendliness 
to General Van Fleet and might not ac- 
curately reflect the facts with reference 
to his choice to perform this vastly im- 
portant service. I prefer, therefore, Mr. 
President, rather than to say much as 
from myself, to read an able editorial 
which was published in the Washington 
Evening Star last Friday which so fully 
expresses my own views that I bring 
it to the attention of the Senate and of 
the Nation. 

The time has long since passed when 
General Van Fleet was simply a great 
soldier or simply a great Floridian. He 
is one of our greatest, most resourceful, 
and most useful Americans. I think the 
words of the editorialist who wrote last 
Friday in the Washington Evening Star 
will reflect the considered judgment of 
many millions of our finest citizens. The 
editorial reads as follows: 

VAN FLEET TO THE FAR East 

The administration is displaying first- 
class judgment in its decision to send Gen- 
eral Van Fleet to the Far East on a military 
survey mission. 

In announcing the assignment, Secretary 
of Defense Wilson said that the retired gen- 
eral will visit Japan, Korea, and Fornrosa—to 
begin with. His first attention, it was said, 
will be directed to the problem of working 
out a long-term defense and security pro- 
gram for South Korea, involving American 
military assistance but with greatest reli- 
ance placed upon expanding and improving 
the already strong South Korean forces. Be- 
yond this, however, it appears that General 
Van Fleet’s assignment may develop into a 
considerably broader study of the American 
military role in the Far East, with an official 
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presentation of his personal views on what 
our continuing policy should be. Although 
Mr. Wilson said that the Van Fleet mission 
had been planned before the present critical 
situation had developed in Indochina, and 
consequently was not intended to cover that 
area, the added that a final deci- 
sion on whether to include southeast Asia in 
the general's tour has not yet been made. 


Mr. President, I digress at this point 
to say that I feel it is greatly to the 
interest of the Nation as a whole and 
to the feeling of security of our people 
as a whole for the President promptly 
to extend the mission of General Van 
Fleet to include Indochina in addition 
to South Korea, Japan, and Formosa. 
re a to read from the Star edi- 


General Van Fleet has demonstrated, in 
Greece and in Korea, an unusual talent for 
training, organizing, and employing native 
troops. He has learned to respect the fight- 
ing capacity of such soldiers. He has learned 
te respect, also, the economy in dollars, in 
manpower, and in materiel that might be 
registered through a large-scale program of 
preparing Asians to fight for Asia. 

Writing recently in Reader’s Digest, the 
general estimated that it might take 100 
well-trained and well-equipped divisions to 
hold communism in check militarily in Asia. 
That number of American divisions would 
mean almost 2 million men, and cost about 
$25 billion yearly. General Van Fleet point- 
ed out, however, that an Asiatic division of 
14,500 men is equal in fighting power to an 
American division of 18,000 men, because it 
lives on shorter rations, fewer nonessentials, 
and even less combat equipment. He esti- 
mated further that the dollar coct of an 
American division is 25 times that for an 
Asiatic division. 

“If we help Asia keep her own freedom,” 
the general wrote, “the cost in men and 
money to us will be only a tiny fraction of 
what it would be to fight her battles. It 
would also strip the Communists of their 
powerful argument that ours is no real war 
for freedom but only a white man’s impe- 
rlalist war to put Asia in chains.” 

Approaching our Far East problems with 
this combination of military and political 
thinking, General Van Fleet should be able 
to present the administration with some sol- 
idly constructive counsel. As Mr. Wilson 
said, the general is being called on in an 
effort to use all the talent we have to solve 
a problem. There is reason to believe Gen- 
eral Van Fleet will be very helpful. 


There are literally dozens of splendid 
editorials in the same general vein, but 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed, 
at this point, as part of my remarks, an 
editorial entitled “New Job for Van 
Fleet,” published in the New York Times 
of Saturday, April 24, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


New Jon FOR VAN FLEET 


Sending Gen. James A. Van Fleet back to 
the Far East at the head of a military survey 
mission is intelligent and imaginative. We 
have often urged that his great proved 
skills be used to advantage by this country 
and that he be kept from an innocuous 
retirement. This further use of those skills 
is a good way to keep him in the service of 
his country at a point where he can be of 
maximum help. 

It is g nerally agreed that no other Amer- 
ican has more stature and influence in Ko- 
rea than has he. His presence there should 
make a substantial contribution to American- 
Korean relations and can easily be of value 
in other ways as well. For example, if there 
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is any one person who can help to ease the 
dangerous tension between Korea and Japan 
by his influence in Korea that person is Gen- 
eral Van Fleet. In addition, our Govern- 
ment and our people can be assured of hav- 
ing an expert appraisal of various facets of 
the Far-Eastern problem and a completely 
honest and fearless report on the findings. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, in 
closing, I wish to make these brief addi- 
tional remarks. I think all of us know 
that General Van Fleet has had to carry 
almost a greater burden than has any 
other American—greater than any per- 
son should be called upon to carry. He 
led our D-day landing on Normandy’s 
shores, at the base of the Cherbourg 
peninsula, where the fighting was so 
heavy. He has sustained three battle 
wounds upon his own body. He com- 
manded the III Corps in the masterly 
envelopment of the Ruhr, in Germany, 
He was later called to serve in Greece as 
head of our military mission when it 
looked like the cause there was hopeless. 

He was sent to Korea to command the 
Eighth Army at a time of crisis, and how 
well he measured up to that supreme 
responsibility. It so happened that the 
very week he was called back by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to render this addi- 
tional service as a civilian was the same 
week in which the Army officially an- 
nounced that his only son, announced a 
long time ago as missing in action, is 
now reported as killed in action. 

I am certain that the intense feelings, 
the hopes, the aspirations, the prayers, 
of good people all over the Nation are 
joined with mine when I say that we are 
counting heavily upon General Van Fleet 
to do what I believe will be the greatest 
job he has been called upon to do in all 
his lifetime of superlative service to a 
nation which so badly needs wise coun- 
sel, as we prepare to meet, to the best 
of our ability, the problems which con- 
front us in the Far East, 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Iam very 
happy indeed to have heard the remarks 
of the distinguished senior Senator from 
Florida. I share fully his feelings with 
regard to General Van Fleet and his 
ability. I desire to ask the Senator a 
simple question, namely, whether he does 
not share with me the feeling that in 
sending General Van Fleet to the Far 
East we are recognizing the peculiar 
symbolism of General Van Fleet’s going 
there, because he was the man who 
pointed out, more than anyone else, the 
necessity of training anti-Communist 
Asiatics to fight communism. 

I may say to the distinguished Senator 
from Florida that I was in the Far East 
in 1949, 1951, and again in 1953. Gen- 
eral Van Fleet was there in 1951, and I 
saw him and talked with him about the 
whole situation. At that time he told me 
that he found the South Koreans, with 
whom he was working, most effective 
fighters, if they are properly trained. It 
may be recalled that our Government 
had taken the position earlier in the 
Korean war that the Koreans were not 
good fighters, and that it was necessary 
to send our boys to fight in Korea. Gen- 
eral Van Fleet shared the view I ex- 
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pressed, for I had hoped that we could 
keep from sending our boys to the Far 
East, if the people of the Far East could 


be trained to do their own fighting. 


General Van Fleet did a wonderful job 
in the training of the South Korean 
troops. Last year when I was in the 
Far East and saw General Taylor, he 
paid tribute to General Van Fleet and 
said that it was his training of Asians to 
fight the Communists which was the one 
answer and hope for combating the 
problem of commmunism in the Far 
East. Whether we can go so far as to 
say that this is the answer to the prob- 
lem, I cannot say. I hope so, because 
I do not believe our boys belong on the 
continent of Asia. 

I am glad the distinguished Senator 
from Florida has paid tribute to General 
Van Fleet, because I share his views com- 
pletely with respect to the General's 
mission today. 

I hope, with the Senator from Florida, 
that General Van Fleet may be asked 
also, after he has inspected the troops 
in South Korea and Formosa, to inspect 
the troops in Indochina, where I believe 
the third step will have to be taken in the 
training of Asians to fight in Asia. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I agree most com- 
pletely with the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey, and I certainly thank 
him for his comments. I noticed that 
the Senator from New Jersey did not 
mention the fact that General Van 
Fleet's assignment covers also an ap- 
praisal of the military situation in 
Japan. I think that is a very important 
element in the picture which General 
Van Fleet has been asked to interpret 
for the benefit of our President, who, 
by the way, was his classmate at West 
Point. They were boys together. They 
have great confidence in each other. I 
could not think of anything finer than to 
have the President calling on General 
Van Fleet to assist him in the supreme 
emergency which the Nation faces to- 
day, and to do a job which I believe 
General Van Fleet to be better equipped 
to do than any other American. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Iam glad 
the Senator from Florida has called at- 
tention to the omission of Japan from 
my remarks. Of course, I meant to in- 
clude Japan, as well, because I have been 
there, also, and I know the situation 
which exists in that country. The whole 
purpose of the training program initiated 
by General Van Fleet is to enable 
Asiatics to take care of their own prob- 
lems, and to enable Asians who are op- 
posed to communism to be prepared to 
fight for their own liberty on the main- 
land of Asia. That is the greatest con- 
tribution we can make to symbolize our 
policy in regard to that matter. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOMESTIC 
WOOL INDUSTRY 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2911) to provide for the 
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development of a sound and profitable 
domestic wool industry under our na- 
tional policy of expanding world trade, 
to encourage increased domestic produc- 
tion of wool for our national security, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. ELLENDER] for himself and 
other Senators. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I desire 
to direct my remarks in opposition to the 
wool bill, S. 2911, and at this point to 
state to the Senate that I shall not vote 
to attach to the major bill now pending 
before the Senate any of the amendments 
which, in my opinion, are crippling 
amendments. 

The position which I have taken on the 
measure now being considered is based 
upon recommendations of the Idaho wool 
industry, and upon a firm conviction 
that the bill is not only faulty but leaves 
many grave questions unanswered. 

The basic plight of the American wool 
industry can be explained in one sen- 
tence, namely, that adequate protection 
is not afforded the industry in competi- 
tion with the imports from other coun- 
tries. In other words, it is my opinion 
that the wool bill would be merely an- 
other shot in the arm, a little opiate, to 
carry the industry over a trying period. 
Instead of going to the heart of the mat- 
ter, by imposing a realistic tariff, or a 
quota, or whatever one might wish to call 
it, we are only adding one more inade- 
quate approach to what has long been 
inadequate aid to the wool industry. 

The bill does not get at the heart of 
the wool industry’s illness. The wool in- 
dustry in my State is fully aware of that 
fact, and I am quite certain that the 
people in all the wool-producing States of 
the Nation, outside of Idaho, feel the 
same way, but are willing to accept the 
proposal before the Senate today, because 
of the opinion, which is prevalent, that 
it is the best they can get. Fundamen- 
tally, only a tiny minority of American 
wool producers have much faith or con- 
fidence in the solution proposed by the 
pending bill. 

The discretionary powers given the 
Secretary of Agriculture are vaguely de- 
fined in the bill, and continue to puzzle 
many segments of the wool industry as 
to their meaning. Where those powers 
affect the definition of a marketing year, 
of the position of unsold wool at the end 
of the marketing year, and the result of 
possible tariff cuts there is little concrete, 
spelled-out information available. 

We are told now that wool must be 
considered a strategic commodity, which 
it is, under an act of Congress, but will 
we be told next month that wool is not 
a strategic commodity? Nobody, I feel 
safe in saying, is any too sure just how 
percentage averages will work in estab- 
lishing subsidy payments to individual 
wool producers. Nor is it at all clear to 
what extent price levels can be expected 
to vary from year to year. There is, in 
short, a great deal that is fuzzy and in- 
definite about this bill. 

I am familiar with the wool industry, 
because I have been in it during the past 
several years. I know something about 


sheep. I have owned a few sheep, and I 
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have worked with sheep. Idaho ranks 
fourth in total wool products in the Na- 
tion. My State’s total of shorn wool out- 
put has declined from a high of nearly 14 
million pounds, in 1944, to considerably 
less than 9 million pounds at the present 
time. I am aware of the fact that a war 
year is used in this comparison, but a 
10- or 20-year average will nevertheless 
show a steady decline in production and 
in the vitality of the wool industry in my 
State. Any study will also show a cor- 
responding increase in the importation 
of wool from foreign sources. 

I intend to support the position of the 
Idaho wool industry. I think the pend- 
ing bill has refused to deal realistically 
with the problems of a domestic industry 
which is in serious trouble. We are con- 
stantly warned that any changes in our 
tariff policy may irritate and otherwise 
displease some of our so-called allies. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, if my 
distinguished friend, the Senator from 
Wyoming, will permit me, I should like 
to ask him a few questions, because I 
know him to be an able man, skilled, 
indeed, in the wool industry, and then he 
will have an opportunity to ask me 
questions. 

Mr. BARRETT. I merely wished to 
make one statement relating to the point 
just made by the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. WELKER. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, in the 
hearings on the bill I was permitted to 
sit with the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, and I asked Mr. Ross Riz- 
ley, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
certain questions, as the Senator from 
Idaho will remember. I should like to 
read from the hearings: 

Senator Barrett. Might I ask Mr. Rizley 
one question? In your statement you say 
the tariff established to protect the industry 
would be continued. I assume by that you 
meant the present tariff of 25 ½ cents would 
be continued? 

Mr. Riztey. That is correct. 

Senator BARRETT. During the life of this 


program? 
Mr. Rrzixr. That is correct. 


Senator BARRETT. I want to congratulate 
the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture on a 
fine statement, Mr. Chairman. 


The understanding with the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, and the administration 
was that the tariff on wool would not be 
changed during the life of the proposed 
program, should the wool bill be enacted 
into law. 

I would appreciate it very much if the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho would 
permit me to ask the ranking member 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Youne], if it is not the idea 
of the committee, that, under this bill, 
the tariff on wool shall remain as it is 
during the life of the program, should 
the bill be enacted into law. 

Mr. YOUNG rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. WELKER. I yield in order that 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota may answer the question of the 
Senator from Wyoming. 
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Mr. YOUNG. What the Senator has 
stated is my understanding, and I think 
it is the understanding of all the mem- 
bers of the committee that the adminis- 
tration will maintain the present tariff 
on wool for the duration of the program. 
The committee feels that it is vitally 
necessary to the successful operation of 
the wool program, 

Mr. BARRETT. I thank the Senator 
from North Dakota. I might state fur- 
ther that the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] and I 
discussed the matter with the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and he gave us assurances 
that that was the attitude of the admin- 
istration, insofar as the bill is concerned. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, with- 
out trying to be facetious, I have been 
a Member of the Senate for a little 
more than 3% years, and I have bought 
some pigs in sacks before. About a year 
ago I vigorously opposed a certain ref- 
ugee bill. Certain persons from the 
other end of Pennsylvania Avenue stated 
before the Committee on the Judiciary 
that they would never come before the 
Congress in order to have the law 
amended or changed. Suffice it to say 
that hearings are now being held be- 
cause of attempts to change material 
portions of the refugee law which was 
enacted. I believe in a Government of 
laws, and not of men. There is no as- 
surance in the mind of the junior Sen- 
ator from Idaho that the representations 
being made will be carried out, or that 
the program will be allowed to develop 
in accordance with the views of or the 
assurances given to the committee. 

As I stated previously, I view the bill 
as evidence of the fact that the domes- 
tic wool industry of the United States 
is in dire trouble indeed, I cannot help 
recalling the very fine speech made by 
the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt], who I believe was the first Sen- 
ator to make an address in support of 
the measure. The first reason he cited 
for the decline of wool production in 
the United States was the very salient 
fact that the United States Forest Serv- 
ice, under the Department of Agricul- 
ture, had been curtailing and cutting 
back the allotments of livestock upon 
the range. Where are the sheep to be 
pastured? I should certainly like an an- 
swer to that question. The Senators will 
remember the remarks made by me a few 
days ago on a motion to reconsider the 
grazing bill, which was passed while I 
was in the hospital. I merely asked in 
the amendment I had to that bill that 
in the event of an arbitrary and capri- 
cious cut by any Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, any person who had been deprived 
of the right to have his stock graze on 
the forest lands could seek relief by court 
action. Suffice it to say that my amend- 
ment never received a vote in the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry 
other than the vote of the Senator from 
Idaho. Yet the senior Senator from 
Wyoming, in a very able address, has 
stated that the cutting of grazing per- 
mits by the United States Forest Serv- 
ice, under the jurisdiction of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, is one of the prime 


causes of the decline of the domestic 


wool industry. 
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Mr. President, there is no use trying 
to deceive ourselves regarding this mat- 
ter. The real reason has been side- 
tracked. It seems to me we are being 
asked to approve a mediocre bill simply 
because we know that, as a matter of 
fact, the State Department has taken 
over the duty of the Tariff Commission 
and really has taken over the duty of the 
United States Senate, insofar as wool im- 
portations are concerned. If today there 
were a responsible tariff on imported 
wool, the great wool industry of the 
United States would not be in its present 
dilemma. 

Mr. President, let me cite some figures 
in connection with this matter. In the 
committee report it is stated that sup- 
port to the extent of 90 percent of parity 
has been extended to domestic wool for 
some time. At this point let me invite 
attention to page 3 of the report: 

Support under either method has failed 
to stimulate domestic wool production to- 
ward the 360-million-pound goal declared 
as national policy by the Congress. Exclud- 
ing possible losses on current inventories, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation— 


In other words, the taxpayers of the 
United States; it matters not the exact 
en one uses to describe the opera- 

on— 
shows a loss of $92 million on wool price- 
support operations, and one-fourth of the loss 
is in carrying costs. 


Mr. President, the warehouses are 
filled to capacity with domestic wool. 
Yet wool from across the seas comes 
into the United States and is used very 
readily. 

There are many reasons for the situa- 
tion. Both imports and the competition 
from synthetics are causing the dilemma 
in our wool industry. 

Mr. President, I wonder what sort of 
road we are building for the taxpayers 
of the United States to travel on. I wish 
to save the wool industry and I wish to 
Save every other industry having trouble 
in the United States; but it seems to me 
that if the pending bill is enacted into 
law, it will open the gate for any sort 
of commodity in a similar situation to 
come to the Congress with its hand out- 
stretched; and there is entirely too much 
of that, Mr. President. As the able Sen- 
ator from Florida has said so often, if we 
keep on this road to disaster, disaster is 
exactly where we will end—in this case, 
disaster to the entire support program. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield to me? 

Mr. WELKER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. Let me say, by way of 
preface to my question, that I agree com- 
pletely with the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho that unlimited imports will 
ruin any kind of Government price- 
support program and, in fact, will ruin 
the American economy whether or not 
we have a price-support program. We 
cannot continue to permit unlimited im- 
ports to enter the United States from 
countries that can produce wool or any 
other agricultural commodity far 
cheaper than we can. The same is true 
of other commodities—for instance, rye. 
In my opinion our price-support pro- 
gram for rye is going to break down, 
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because the United States imports about 
as much rye as the amount produced 
domestically. Obviously, a price-sup- 
port program cannot be successful un- 
der those circumstances, 

Would it not be better to have ade- 
quate tariff protection or quotas, rather 
than a bill such as the one now before 
the Senate? Would not the Senator 
from Idaho much prefer higher tariffs 
or quotas, rather than the approach 
used by Senate bill 2911? 

Mr. WELKER. I certainly would, of 
course. 

Mr. YOUNG. My only reason for 
supporting the pending bill is that I do 
not think there is any chance of getting 
the kind of tariff protection we want and 
need. I always thought one of the great 
virtues of the Republican Party was 
that it believed in some tariff protection 
for farmers, businessmen, and labor. 
However, it seems we are fast abandon- 
ing that great outstanding tenet of our 
party. 

Mr. WELKER. Let me interrupt my 
distinguished colleague long enough to 
say that what he has said is eminently 
correct; and by virtue of its truth, every 
Member of the United States Senate 
should hang his head in shame, because 
we have permitted domestic businesses, 
economies, and industries to fail for the 
reason that we never have protected 
America first. I certainly agree 109 
percent with my distinguished friend, 
the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Idaho yield to me? 

Mr. WELKER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. I wish to concur on 
the statements which have been made 
by the distinguished Senator from Idaho 
and the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota. I myself much prefer an 
adequate tariff. I have said that re- 
peatedly on the floor of this body; and 
I said it in the House of Representatives 
over a long period of years, when I 
served there. 

I may say to the Senator from Idaho 
that 11 years ago I introduced a quota 
bill in the House of Representatives. 
Some hearings were held on the bill; 
but because of the opposition of the 
State Department at that time, we were 
unable to get the bill passed and en- 
acted. I can say there has been no im- 
provement in the State Department up 
to the present time, with reference to 
that Department’s attitude on legisla- 
tion of that type and character. 

So, Mr. President, I think we must be 
realistic about this matter. We know 
that the sheep industry is declining at 
a terrific rate; and we know that if 
something is not done, it will be de- 
stroyed. 

One statement the Senator from Idaho 
has made disturbs me a trifle. He seems 
to take the attitude that the woolgrowers 
of the Nation are in a special class when 
they ask for the enactment of this bill. 
I wish to call his attention to the fact 
that that is not true. The fact of the 
matter is that under section 32 of Public 
Law 320, 74th Congress, there is a pro- 
vision that 30 percent of the customs 
receipts shall be placed at the disposal 
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of the Department of Agriculture, for 
use by the Secretary of Agriculture to 
support and aid agricultural commodi- 
ties, as he sees fit. Since that law was 
enacted, 86 different commodities have 
received more than $1,500,000,000 of cus- 
toms receipts. They have been aided 
time after time by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. During the same period of 
time, nearly $1,500,000,000 of customs re- 
ceipts has been paid into the Treasury 
by foreign producers of wool who have 
exported their wool to the United States 
and have taken over our domestic 
market. 

The important statement I have to 
make at this time to the Senator from 
Idaho is that during those 17 years, not 
one cent of tariff money has been used 
to aid the wool industry of the United 
States, notwithstanding the fact that 
imports have taken over the domestic 
market nearly every year since then, and 
that $1,500,000,000 from wool imports 
alone has been paid into the Treasury 
of the United States, and notwithstand- 
ing the further fact that 86 other agri- 
cultural commodities have been aided 
by means of the use of 30 percent of the 
tariff receipts during the same period 
of time. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the remarks of my distinguished 
colleague, the Senator from Wyoming. 
I wish to assure him that the people of 
Idaho—for instance, the Idaho Wool 
Growers Association of my State—think 
the pending bill is a vicious one. As I 
have previously told the Senate, Idaho 
is the fourth largest producer of wool 
products in the Nation. I have even re- 
ceived telephone calls telling me that 
they would rather go broke than to see 
this kind of legislation enacted. 

If the Senator’s philosophy is correct 
with respect to the 86 commodities, why 
not open the gate and let all agricultural 
and other domestic commodities into the 
Federal Treasury and get all they can? 

Let me invite my friend’s attention to 
a very salient fact. I believe I argued it 
in the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. By virtue of an act of Con- 
gress, wool is a strategic material. As 
my distinguished senior colleague knows, 
in the State of Idaho there is the largest 
domestic producer of antimony in the 
United States at Stibnite, Idaho. In the 
State of Idaho we have the world’s finest 
smelter for antimony. Yet it cannot 
compete with imports from Bolivia, the 
Gold Coast of South Africa, and other 
areas which have cheap labor. Products 
from such areas are brought here and 
dumped on the American market. Our 
antimony mines have not turned a wheel 
since August 1, 1951. If the philosophy 
suggested is to be adopted, let us have 
similar relief for the antimony producers 
and for anyone else who is distressed by 
virtue of the stupid policy of the State 
Department, which has taken over the 
United States Congress, and has, in my 
opinion, ruined many of the industries 
which are necessary to make the Nation 
safe and sound. If we ever have a shoot- 
ing war, where will wool come from? 
Where will antimony come from? It will 
not be here. We shall be in short supply. 
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We shali be out of it. The State Depart- 
ment will not be able to provide it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WELKER. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I agree 
with the Senator from Idaho, the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. BARRETT], and 
the able Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Younc] with respect to the protec- 
tive tariff. Let me say to the Senator 
that before this bill came from the De- 
partment of Agriculture I prepared a 
quota bill, which was copied as closely as 
possible from the present Sugar Act. I 
introduced it, and it was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
I submitted it to the woolgrowers in Col- 
orado, and they told me by a unanimous 
vote that they would prefer to go 
ahead with the administration bill, so I 
am supporting the administration bill as 
enthusiastically as I can, but I do not 
believe it is the total answer. However, 
it has one good point, which I think I 
ought to mention, if the Senator will 
bear with me for a moment. 

Mr. WELKER. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Any ag- 
ricultural commodity or product which 
must compete with synthetic products 
cannot do so under any other formula 
than that which is applied under the 
wool bill. I think that is true of butter, 
and I think it is true, perhaps in lesser 
degree, of wool. Wool is threatened by 
dacron and many other synthetic fibers 
which are now being manufactured. If 
the price of wool becomes too high, such 
synthetic products move into the market 
and take the market over, just as oleo- 
margarine has taken over the butter 
market. That one point is the only vir- 
tue that I can see in the administra- 
tion’s wool bill. 

I thank the Senator for permitting me 
to make that statement. 

Mr. WELKER. In reply, I must dis- 
agree with my distinguished colleague to 
a certain extent. I am mindful of the 
fact that, in a minor degree, synthetic 
fibers hurt our wool industry. However, 
the factors which have destroyed the 
domestic wool industry are not the syn- 
thetic fibers, not dacron, but imports 
from overseas. In order to make friends 
we do not need to tell anyone that he 
can ship unlimited quantities of wool 
into the United States when he can 
hire a sheepherder for one-tenth of what 
we pay in Colorado or Utah. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
ao reason why I introduced the quota 

Mr. WELKER. I certainly admire the 
Senator for that. I think that is a sound 
and sensible approach. Which way are 
we going? We are trying to stimulate 
production in the United States. We 
are trying to grow more sheep, shear 
more wool, and raise more lambs, How- 
ever, the fact remains that today we 
have in storage more than 100 million 
pounds of domestic wool, representing 
a loss of many millions of dollars, as I 
pointed out a moment ago, and there is 
no cut in our imports. 
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What are we going to.do with the re- 
maining portion? If we stimulate pro- 
duction, where are we going to store the 
wool? Where are we going to find 
grazing? What are we going to do with 
the product? That is the $64 question. 
I do not want the Senate to be blind to 
the facts. 

I have before me a communication 
which is typical of those which I receive 
not only from my own State, the only 
wool-producing State in the Nation 
which vigorously opposes this bill, but 
from other States. I have before me a 
telegram from a sheep raiser in the State 
of Utah. It is dated Ogden, Utah, Febru- 
ary 22, and reads as follows: “I have 
4,000 sheep.” 

In western language, that amounts to 
about two bands. That means 2 sheep- 
herders, 2 camp tenders, and 2 sets 
of equipment. 

Fifteen thousand acres ranch and range- 
land, forest, and Taylor permits. Am op- 
posed to trade program. Give the Ameri- 
can producer a tariff, no cash payments from 
the United States Treasury. I am for the 
Idaho woolgrowers’ tariff. 


Some very pertinent questions have 
been asked by the Idaho Wool Growers 
Association. I placed in the record of 
the hearings a telegram from John W. 
Noh, of Kimberly, Idaho, president of the 
Idaho Wool Growers Association. It is 
found on page 6 of the printed hearings. 
The telegram reads as follows: 


Idaho Wool Growers Association respect- 
fully request the following statement of its 
position to Senate bill 2911 to be read in the 
hearings before the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry and inserted in the rec- 
ord: (1) This bill is in direct conflict with 
the publicly announced general policy for 
agriculture as stated many times by both 
the President of the United States and the 
Secretary of Agriculture. (2) It is a definite 
step toward a socialized agriculture. (3) 
It would establish a precedent whereby other 
segments of agriculture could seek the same 
action and could result in economic chaos. 
(4) The right approach to a sound domestic 
wool industry is through an adequate rea- 
sonable tariff. This bill would materially 
weaken the chances of obtaining such a 
tariff. (5) It makes necessary an appropri- 
ation each year by Congress. This fact 
would make the bill a year-by-year stopgap 
measure. (6) It puts altogether too much 
power over an important and vital industry 
in the hands of a Secretary of Agriculture. 


That is true whether he be a Demo- 
crat or a Republican. 

I should like to ask my distinguished 
friend from North Dakota [Mr. Youne] 
a question. I know that he is one of the 
ablest members of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. YOUNG. I thank the Senator for 
that kind comment, even though I can- 
not live up to it. 

Mr. WELKER. Is it not a fact that 
this bill would compel the woolgrowers 
to come back to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations every year to obtain relief? 

Mr. YOUNG. That is correct. Ap- 
propriations would have to be made an- 
nually, in the same way in which appro- 
priations are made under the Sugar Act. 

Mr. WELKER. What would happen 
if the Senate were to stand up and fight 
for a change, and say, “We will protect 
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America, instead of some other country,” 
and if the Committee on Appropriations 
were to say, “Nothing doing”? Where 
would the domestic wool economy be 
then? 

Mr. YOUNG. If the Committee on 
Appropriations refused to recommend 
appropriations annually to carry out the 
program, it would come to a standstill. 
However, I do not believe that the Ap- 
propriations Committee would do it. 

Mr. WELKER. There we go again 
with “we do not think.” Since I have 
been in the Senate, I have “thought” 
many times, only to be surprised. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Idaho yield at that 
point? 

Mr. WELKER. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
ask the Senator from North Dakota this 
question: Is not the distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. Youne]l, 
to whom the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho has made reference, a member of 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, and also the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations which han- 
dles agricultural appropriations? 

Mr. YOUNG. That is correct. 

Mr. WELKER. I never knew that one 
man could control a committee. I have 
seen it tried several times, but I have 
never seen it succeed, notwithstanding 
the fact that we admire and respect the 
5 Senator from North Da- 

ota. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Of course, the ma- 
jority leader was not suggesting that 
any Senator could control a committee, 
or that any Senator could control any 
particular committee. I was referring 
to the fact that, inasmuch as the Sen- 
ator from Idaho had quite properly com- 
mended the Senator from North Dakota 
for his interest in agriculture, I did not 
want the Recorp to go unchallenged that 
other members of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, either on the whole com- 
mittee or on the subcommittee, would be 
unmindful of the interest of American 
agriculture or would have no concern 
with protecting American agriculture 
against inroads that might be made by 
unfair competition. 

Mr. YOUNG. I believe it should be 
pointed out that funds for the opera- 
tion of the wool-price support program 
would be taken out of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation funds, and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations would have to 
replace those funds. Therefore, it would 
be possible for the program to continue 
for a year or two even though the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations did not make 
appropriations to reimburse the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. In that 
respect it has an advantage over the 
Sugar Act. 

Mr. WELKER. I thank the Senator 
very much for the information. I 
should like to ask him another question. 
For many years wool has been supported 
at 90 percent of parity; is that correct? 

Mr. YOUNG. That is correct. 

Mr. WELKER. Is the Senator from 
North Dakota able to tell the Senate 
and the American people what percent- 
age of parity will be granted if the pend- 
ing bill becomes law? 
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Mr. YOUNG. It is not based on parity, 
as I understand; it is based on the pay- 
ment necessary to encourage wool pro- 
duction up to 300 million pounds. In 
my opinion, the support level would be 
100 percent or a little better. 

Mr. WELKER. Now we are getting to 
the point. The support level could be 
90 percent or 100 percent. I am sure 
the Senator from North Dakota heard 
me cross-examine a witness who ap- 
peared before the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, and my asking him 
whether the price support could be at 
150 or 200 percent of parity. 

Mr. YOUNG. That is correct. Obvi- 
ously 90 percent supports in the past 
years did not increase wool production. 
In fact, wool production has declined. 
Therefore the Secretary of Agriculture 
undoubtedly would support wool at 100 
percent of parity, and even more. 

Mr. WELKER. I should like to ask 
one further question. Where are we 
going to graze the sheep? 

Mr. YOUNG. I disagree with the 
Senator’s view of that situation. I be- 
lieve we will find a great deal of room 
for the sheep. 

Mr. WELKER. Where? 

Mr. YOUNG. On the diverted acres 
from wheat and corn in North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and other States. 

Mr. WELKER. In other words, the 
grain acreage will be plowed up and 
other crops will be plowed up, and the 
sheep will be put on those acres? 

Mr. YOUNG. We will have idle acres 
as the result of the reduction in the 
wheat program, and we will have to find 
new uses for them. Many of them, of 
course, could be planted to soil-building 
crops to build soil for future use, but I 
believe there will be sufficient land 
available. 

Mr. WELKER. Of course as a west- 
erner the Senator from North Dakota is 
aware of the fact that sheep can be best 
raised in certain climates; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. YOUNG. Yes; although sheep are 
produced in most of the States of the 
Union. 

Mr. WELKER. Yes; but not on any 
basis that could be used for purposes of 
argument. In the lowlands, where 
heavy rains are prevalent, there is al- 
ways the danger of the foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

Mr. YOUNG. Certainly sheep are 
most healthy in States like Idaho and 
Montana. 

Mr. WELKER. That is correct. I 
should like to read the last communica- 
tion which I received from the Idaho 
Wool Growers’ Association following my 
reading of the first communication at 
the hearing. It is from the same gen- 
tleman, John W. Noh, the president of 
the association. It reads: 

We have not changed our position from 
our earlier stand. The six points of objec- 
tion to the bill are as objectionable now 
as they were then. If it appears that the 
bill will be passed, we would like to see it 
amended in such a way as to clarify the 
broad discretionary powers of the Secre- 
tary. 

Wust is meant by a marketing year? 


Can the Senator tell me about that? 
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Mr. YOUNG. I am informed that it 
would be the period in which wool is 
ordinarily marketed. 

Mr. WELKER. Is that point made 
clear in the bill? Is that set forth in the 
bill? 

Mr. YOUNG. No: Ido not believe it is. 

Mr. WELKER. It is not. The bill is 
very weak from that standpoint. 

Mr. YOUNG. It is defined in section 
7 of the bill, which reads: 

Sec.7. The term “marke year” as 
used in this act means the 12-month period 
beginning Aprii 1 of each calendar year or, 
for either wool or mohair, such other period, 
or periods for prescribed areas, as the Secre- 
tary may determine to be desirable to effec- 
tuate the purpose of this act. 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I have 
taken much time of my distinguished 
colleague from North Dakota. I shall 
finish reading the last communication. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? : 

Mr. WELKER. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MARTIN. Would the enactment 
of the bill increase the production of 
wool in the United States and thus help 
us from the military standpoint? As 
we all know, wool is one of the critical 
items in military operations. Is that the 
purpose of the bill? 

Mr. WELKER. I have not heard it 
described as such, but no doubt the pro- 
ponents of the bill will so describe it. As 
I said a moment ago, there are 90 mil- 
lion pounds of wool in storage now. I 
have not heard it discussed from the 
standpoint of its being a strategic mate- 
rial. Of course, there is no doubt about 
the fact that it is a strategic material. 
However, we can “strategic” ourselves 
out of business. That is what will 
happen. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. WELKER. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MARTIN. Is there any difference 
in the treatment accorded by the bill 
between what we call in the eastern area 
of the United States fine wool, and coarse 
wool? 

Mr. WELKER. I believe not. 
correct? 

Mr. YOUNG. I understand there is 
no difference. 

Mr. MARTIN. Fine wool, as the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho knows, 
is wool which is used in the making of 
clothing and finer blankets, and so forth, 
It is the type of wool which is used for 
military purposes. I presume the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho realizes 
that the wool industry in the eastern 
section of the United States has declined 
very rapidly. 

Mr. WELKER. I know that. I know 
that Pennsylvania at one time was a 
very famous wool-producing State, but 
at this time the wool producers there 
are practically out of business. 

Mr. MARTIN. They are almost out 
of business, because so many substi- 
tutes for wool are used in the making 
of men’s and women’s clothing. But I 
am very much interested, and always 
have been, in the United States having 
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a supply of critical war items, so far as 
possible, within her own boundaries. 
The reason why I am esking these ques- 
tions is to determine whether this bill 
advances that idea. 

Mr. WELKER. I suppose it could be 
so implied. But I want to say to the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania that if we stop the wholesale entry 
of foreign wools into this country our 
domestic wool economy would increase 
more rapidly. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield further? 

Mr. WELKER. I shall be happy to 
yield further. 

Mr. MARTIN. What is the tariff on 
wool at the present time? 

Mr. WELKER. I think it is 26 cents 
a pound. Is that correct? 

Mr. YOUNG. I think that is correct. 

Mr. MARTIN. In my section of the 
United States there was discussion of the 
tariff on wool long before I was a voter. 
Wool meant a great deal in the War Be- 
tween the States. The State of Pennsyl- 
vania furnished much of the wool for 
making clothing for the troops of the 
northern armies. We were then able to 
compete. When I was a young man, 
our great competitor in the wool pro- 
duction was Australia. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. WELKER. I shall be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. The tariff ranges from 
11 cents to as high as 33% cents. I 
think the figure which was mentioned 
awhile ago of 26 ½ cents would be ap- 
proximately the average. 

Mr. WELKER. I thank the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield further? 

Mr. WELKER. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. I realize that this is 
probably not popular thinking, but I still 
favor tariffs. I wish to preserve as many 
industries and to increase the produc- 
tion of as many industries as may be 
possible in the United States. 

Mr, WELKER. Those are wholesome 
words. There are so few of us who be- 
lieve as does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. MARTIN. Many persons have 
said to me that I should not oppose the 
importation of certain products whose 
Sale in the domestic market deprives of 
employment many men and women in 
the United States. I want to see those 
who want to work have the opportunity 
of working at gainful employment, so 
that if they are thrifty they may have 
something to show for their efforts at the 
end of the year. 

I should like to see those who produce 
wool and other agricultural products 
have something to show for their efforts. 
I desire to encourage our people to have 
an abundance of the things they need to 
eat and the raw materials for making 
their clothing. While I want to help the 
world in every way we possibly can, I feel 
that we first owe a duty at home. I am 
wondering if the old idea of a protective 
tariff may not be the proper solution of 
the problem. It made wool a great in- 
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dustry in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West 
Virginia 30 or 40 years ago. 

Mr. WELKER. And even before 
Idaho became a State. 

Mr. MARTIN. Oh, yes. It may be in- 
teresting to the Senator to know that 
in my county in Pennsylvania President 
McKinley made speeches favoring a 
tariff on wool, tin, and other products, 
and that when he was elected, our county 
got some of its wool spun into yarn and 
the yarn into cloth, and a tailor in my 
own town made Mr. McKinley the Prince 
Albert coat in which he was inaugurated. 

The tariff meant much to our people. 
It meant employment. Farmers raised 
sheep, and the production of wool made 
employment for many persons. 

Those are old fashioned ideas which 
I still possess. 

Mr. WELKER. I am indebted to the 
Senator for his very fine remarks, which 
certainly describe the situation better 
than I can describe it. 

Our mining and metal industries are 
in the same sort of a situation. We have 
been promised a safe level of stockpil- 
ing, which is a “shot in the arm.” But 
if we had a reasonable tariff, our mines 
would be operated and many persons 
would not be walking the streets with 
grocery bills unpaid. 

Mr. President, the subject of wool is 
very close to me. I own and operate 
some sheep. I am not a large sheep 
grower, but I have been in the sheep busi- 
ness for a long time. When I was a 
young man I used to work with sheep. 

It is a dangerous philosophy under 
which we are operating. It seems to me 
we are going down the road to destruc- 
tion. We cannot continue to suggest to 
our people, “When you get into difficulty 
because of our permitting foreign im- 
ports to enter the country, just come to 
the Congress and get a handout.” After 
all, that is all it is. 

To pursue the matter further by read- 
ing the letter which I started a few 
moments ago, I read as follows: 

What is meant by a marketing year, and 
which wools then would come under the 
program within that year? What would be 
the position of the wools unsold at the end 
of that marketing year but sold in a subse- 
quent year? If the tariff is going to con- 
tinue to be cut, where are the funds com- 
ing from for any incentive payment pro- 
gram? These are a few of the discretionary 


powers of the Secretary which make this 
type of legislation so indefinite. 


And, if I may add, so dangerous. 

Mr. President, I have the highest and 
deepest respect for the Secretary of 
Agriculture, but I have in mind a future 
Secretary of Agriculture, someone who 
may follow. 

I certainly appreciate the fine cooper- 
ation which I have received from my col- 
leagues on the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. I felt it was my duty 
to make these remarks because I have 
vigorously opposed this bill. The wool 
growers of my State, who possibly face 
disaster, oppose it and have stated to me 
that they would rather go broke than 
to establish the philosophy proposed by 
this bill. In my opinion, it is very dan- 
gerous and may well ruin the country. 
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Mr, YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. WELKER. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. I am going to vote for 
the bill, and I am supporting it. It is 
not easy for me to do so, because it is 
a small Brannan plan in two respects. 
It fixes price-support levels at 100 per- 
cent of parity and provides for wool-pro- 
duction payments. I would much prefer 
to maintain prices by a curb on imports. 

I admire the fight which the Senator 
from Idaho has been making. In my 
opinion, agriculture would be much bet- 
ter off if the wool industry could be 
protected by quotas or by tariffs. I 
think also that the foreign nations which 
export wool to the United States would 
be better off, because, in effect, what they 
are doing is lowering the price of wool 
in this great market; and when they do 
that, they are only cutting their own 
throats, as we will always have to import 
great quantities of wool. 

Mr. WELKER. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from North Dakota with respect to 
the Brannan plan, or the little Brannan 
plan. As the distinguished Senator has 
stated, I am certain that the junior Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. Younc] 
and all other Senators on this side of the 
aisle campaigned throughout the Nation 
in opposition to the segment of the peo- 
ple and to those of our statesmen who 
advocated such a dangerous plan. 

I want to see the Nation get back to 
a sound, fundamental fiscal policy. Such 
a policy never will be achieved if when 
an industry gets into trouble it can come 
to Congress for relief. If our agricul- 
tural industry is going to get into trou- 
ble by virtue of the State Department's 
permitting a fiood of imports to come to 
our shores, the problem never will be 
solved by coming to Congress and asking 
for relief, because to attempt to solve the 
problem in that way would amount to the 
destruction of the fiscal policy of our 
great Government. 

I yield the floor. 


THE WAR IN INDOCHINA 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. A week 
ago I spoke emphatically, but briefly, 
against the United States sending Ameri- 
can GI's into the mud and muck of 
Indochina. I suggested then that in a 
few days I would present further argu- 
ments to support my position. My rea- 
son then and my reason for speaking 
now was and is to alert the American 
people with respect to the dangers faced 
by their sons and their economy. 

This present crusade to send troops to 
Indochina, with its uncalculated cost for 
an uncalculated result, is the most fool- 
hardy venture in all American history. 
It is my guess that it would mean, at the 
very minimum, 500,000 American casual- 
ties and a very minimum of $100 billion 
of borrowed money. 

Five hundred thousand American cas- 
ualties is a staggering contribution to 
ask American mothers to make for 
an uncalculated risk. That fact alone 
should sober our responsible leaders. 
But $100 billion of additional borrowed 
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money means for America a 25-cent dol- 
lar instead of our present 50-cent dol- 
lar and an economy so weak that it can 
no longer give leadership to a distraught 
world or resist communism at home and 
abroad. 

Such a war could last 10 years, or it 
could touch off and spawn a world war 
which would have to be fought for 100 
years without victory. It could drive the 
brown and Malay races into the arms 
of the Communists in a solid front 
against the white race in a death strug- 
gle, which eventually would destroy all 
civilization. These are some of the un- 
calculated risks of the proposal to fight 
in Indochina. Let them be calculated 
before we move civilization one small 
step closer to the yawning abyss of world 
disaster. To drift, drift, drift, drift 
closer and ever closer to this flaming 
candle, like some silly, enchanted moth, 
is almost too fantastic for human minds 
to contemplate. 

If the American people realized the 
nearness of war in Indochina, they would 
rise up as one man and stop it. America 
is practically unanimous against send- 
ing soldiers or sailors or bombers to this 
war in the jungles. 

In November of 1952, I heard E. P. 
Hoyt, publisher of the Denver Post, in 
an eloquent address to the Denver Ro- 
tary Club, say that five words decided 
the election. According to Mr. Hoyt, 
when Candidate Eisenhower said in the 
campaign, “I will go to Korea,” the Dem- 
ocrats’ goose was cooked. The political 
house built by five words could be de- 
stroyed, in the twinkling of an eye, by 
these five words: “Troops will go to Indo- 
china.” 

The other day a Senator whose sound 
judgment I respect greatly questioned 
whether military intervention by the 
United States in Indochina would not 
give Red China the excuse it wants also 
to intervene. There are no reasons to 
doubt that very result. When we be- 
gan sending billions of dollars of war 
supplies to the French, China began 
sending millions of dollars in war sup- 
plies to the native rebels, not as gifts but 
in exchange for the raw materials which 
China needs so desperately. Of course, 
our troops will be more than matched 
in numbers by their troops. Such an 
American-Chinese war would be fought 
not in a place of our choosing, but in 
China’s backyard, and 7,000 miles from 
the shores of America. Most certainly 
the advantages are with the Commu- 
nists; the disadvantages with us. I can 
almost hear the chess-playing experts in 
the Kremlin snickering over our act of 
desperation as a wonderful strategic vic- 
tory should we commit American soldiers 
to this jungle war in support of white 
man’s colonialism. 

A few hours ago the President said in 
Kentucky that regardless of how this war 
started, it was now the free world versus 
communism. I wish it were that sim- 
ple, and that there were no other funda- 
mental contingencies. It seems to me 
we must be realistic, however, and take 
into account the original causes of the 
rebellion in Indochina, as well as the 
full impact and results which would fol- 
low our intervention in this uprising of 
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She native population against French 
rule. 

Edward R. Murrow says that Senator 
McCartuy thinks every critic is a Com- 
munist. In world affairs, our diplomats 
seem also to be making that basic 
McCarthy error. 

During the past year I have sought 
to arrive at some positive conclusion 
about the Indochina issues, and, in all 
honesty, I am unable to support the be- 
lief that the present conflict between the 
French-supported Vietnam and the rebel 
Viet Minh is, in truth, a war of the forces 
of freedom, on the one hand, and the 
forces of communism on the other hand. 
Soviet communism, with its contempt for 
the rights of the individual, is a despica- 
ble tyranny. But it is not the only 
tyranny. Unbridled imperialism, the law 
of the jungle that says the strong shall 
devour the weak, the “haves” shall ex- 
ploit the “have nots,” is no less des- 
potic, no less contemptible, is no less the 
uncompromising enemy of our American 
principles of life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness, than is Soviet com- 
munism. 

So often causes are confused by labels, 
and labels with dogmas, and dogmas 
with principles, until it becomes difficult 
to find, much less to evaluate, the funda- 
mental issues. These elements are dis- 
torted even more, by careless thinking 
urtil an uninformed people become a 
confused people, and, in the end, a dis- 
mayed people whose own ignorance has 
allowed it to be shabbily used. 

Forces are at work to get this Nation 
committed to war in Asia. Some of those 
forces we know to be our enemies, some 
of them we recognize as our real friends. 
Unfortunately, there seems to be no 
articulate force in America determined 
to keep us out of war. But because it is 
not articulate, do not think for a moment 
that this force is not present. Congress 
must give it a voice that will be heard, 
and that will be heard in time to prevent 
American principles from being aban- 
doned and the United States from being 
committed to the support of an imperial- 
istic colonial war. 

Our press and radio during the past 
few weeks have pulled no punches, have 
left nothing to the imagination, for the 
most part, in describing France’s Indo- 
china enemies, the Viet Minh, as “the 
Communist forces.” This war has been 
going on for nearly 8 years. As recently 
as 5 years ago the Viet Minh were not 
labeled, even by the less responsible press, 
as Communists. As recently as 5 months 
ago they were not so identified, even 
by the French. In fact, even 90 days 
ago dispatches from Saigon discreetly 
and consistently called them the Com- 
munist-led Viet Minh, but never the 
Communist forces, or the Communist 
Viet Minh. At what point, and to what 
degree, has this war, which every record 
shows to have been a war for freedom 
and independence, a war against im- 
perialism, at what point did it suddenly 
become a war of Communist aggression? 

The genesis of reasoning lies in dis- 
tinguishing fact from fancy, truth from 
untruth. In examining the whole far- 
eastern question I have tried painstak- 
ingly to substantiate each belief as fact 
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before relating it in terms of its by-prod- 
uct, before evaluating it in terms of a 
conclusion that may be drawn from it. 

It is a fact that more than two-thirds 
of the world’s population goes to bed 
hungry every night. It is also a fact 
that most of that two-thirds lives in 
Asia. It is no less a fact that commu- 
nism breeds on poverty and want. But 
to conclude, unreservedly, that all Asia 
is a breeding ground for communism is 
to commit a folly of reasoning which, 
from the start, places us on false 
premises. 

It is also a fact that man does not live 
by bread alone, that spiritual forces are 
more potent in most southeast Asiatic 
communities than political forces, and 
that these ancient peoples, of strong 
spiritual convictions and mature cul- 
tures, have shown a marked reluctance 
for accepting any new political ideas. 
All these facts have been significant 
deterrents to attempts to propagate Mr. 
Marx’s materialism. 

Yet it is also true that Asia has had 
a belly full of war, and, like a good part 
of our western world, it is seeking, al- 
most desperately, for something to hold 
onto, something that will spare it the 
destruction and misery it has known too 
well and too long. If that something 
can offer the faintest promise of hope 
for overcoming the manifold hardships 
of war, it will win converts. 

Asia is in  revolution—revolution 
against colonialism. The promulgation 
of what we in America believe are the 
inalienable rights of every man, and the 
right to walk as equals with dignity in 
the world community is sweeping Asia. 
The spirit which animated the American 
Revolution and the French Revolution of 
the eighteenth century, and Bolivar’s 
great cause in South America in the 
nineteenth century, has taken firm root 
in Asia in this century. Nationalism, 
which began with the restive forces of 
Sun Yat Sen in China, and the estab- 
lishment of a constitutional monarchy 
in Japan has swollen to flood tide in 
Asia since World War II. The success- 
ful independence movement of Gandhi 
in India, the successful revolt of Indo- 
nesia, and the independence of Burma, 
Pakistan, and the Philippines, are but 
manifestations of the revolution against 
colonialism in Asia. To these let us add 
the present war in Indochina, which, in 
fact, had its start almost 30 years ago. 

The astonishing victories of the Jap- 
anese Army in China, southeast Asia, 
and the islands of the Pacific, taught 
Asiatics for the first time that the West- 
ern Powers were not invincible, for there 
is no denying that Japan's sweep was 
impressive, if not decisive. Because of 
their cultural and religious tenets, most 
Asiatics are peace-loving people, not eas- 
ily stirred to violence, and they are inde- 
fatigably patient. The inspiration of 
Japan’s success, coupled with the arms 
provided by Japan’s surrender, literally 
all over Asia, supplied the two essentials 
for these nationalist movements to 
spring into action with renewed vigor. 
It was largely on the crest of this popular 
tide that Mao Tse Tung rode to final 
victory over the Kuomintang and its 
colonialist allies. Russia was not a fac- 
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tor in Mao’s success; in fact, it did noth- 
ing for him until after Chiang’s defeat. 

Colonialism must go in Asia. Wash- 
ington, tagged successfully by our ene- 
mies as the great defender of colonial- 
ism and imperialism, must awaken to the 
realities of the current revolution in Asia 
against these evils. 

Nationalism, inspired originally by 
America, is being thwarted by America, 
with the aggregate effect of driving in- 
dependence movements to Moscow and 
the forfeit of America’s traditional role 
as freedom’s refuge. In terser language, 
we help the cause of world communism 
by failure to stand solidly for the cause 
of world democracy. In fact, in the 
minds of a great many Asiatics and 
Europeans, and members of the Arab 
States as well, America does not quite 
know what it is for, and only faintly 
what it is against. 

In our appraisal of the political situa- 
tion on the continent of Asia, we may 
have been susceptible to a fundamental 
error. The geometric theorem which de- 
clares things equal to the same thing are 
equal to each other, when followed in the 
very inexact science of politics, demon- 
strates clearly the rule of logic which 
states that the more logically one pro- 
ceeds from an illogical premise, the more 
illogical one becomes. 

We are a freedom-inspired Nation, de- 
voted to the tenets of democracy, but 
Communist China makes the same claim. 
Shrewdly China points out that we are 
the defenders of the white man’s policy 
of exploitation, and as a result of our 
actions the natives believe this false 
propaganda. 

When it comes to sending our troops 
and treasure half way around the world 
to fight in defense of colonialism, we 
cannot take comfort from the fact that 
an Asiatic does not know any more about 
us than we do about him. The penalty 
is more than loss of troops and treasure, 
infinitely more. 

China, culturally, is the dominant 
force in Asia. More than perhaps any 
other race, the Chinese are the business- 
men of Asia, are willing to be the entre- 
preneurs, assume financial risks, and be 
the shopkeepers—in fact, in many com- 
munities outside China they are the en- 
tire middle class. 

The Chinese are, indeed, rugged in- 
dividualists, with a rapacity for a fast 
buck that is almost instinctive. As a 
people who have grown up with an inti- 
mate knowledge of poverty, they believe 
poverty to be the worst of all evils; that 
wealth can overcome all ills. Thus, ac- 
quisitiveness, amounting at times to 
avarice, is a somewhat universal Chinese 
characteristic, and hardly one which 
lends itself to communistic regimenta- 
tion. Among their more endearing qual- 
ities are wit, a high sense of cultural val- 
ues, philosophical humor, and a zest for 
good eating when they can afford it—a 
somewhat natural manifestation of a 
people that knows famine too well. 

Indochina is not nearly so simple. 
Massive China, with a population of 400 
million souls, has two principal dialects, 
and two main religious currents, and is 
geographically intact, if not integrated, 
with well-defined borders and no dom- 
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inant minority element. Indochina has 
a population of 30 million people, is one- 
twentieth of China in size, has a geo- 
graphic entity of 3 political states, 
more than a dozen languages and dia- 
lects, half a dozen different religions, and 
many distinct racial groups. It is a 
country of great topographical contrasts, 
from hot tropical rice paddies to moun- 
tainous savage jungle, through much of 
which no man has passed. In the 
strange amalgam of its contrasting pop- 
ulation is the distinct stratum of some 
3 million Chinese who live as a class 
apart, well interlarded into the economic 
life, but socially aloof. As a producer of 
rice, rubber, tea, coal, coffee, pepper, 
teakwood, and jute for export, it is po- 
tentially a great world trader, having 
much of the world’s needs, both east and 
west. True, there is poverty, abject pov- 
erty, in the crowded river deltas of the 
Mektong and the Red River, but poten- 
tially the country could support many 
times its population if it had a better 
economy and improved transportation. 
Its public health and educational levels 
a.e dismally low—no tribute to its past 
hundred years of colonial existence. It 
has been charged, in fact, that France 
spent three times as much importing 
opium into the country than was spent 
on schools—a charge not yet refuted. 

We gain nothing at this juncture by 
finding fault with our French allies. 
Yet let it be said again, and no one knows 
it better than the true French patriot, 
Indochina has been the worst admin- 
istered colonial area in all Asia. 

Vietnam, chief of the three Indochina 
states, includes the provinces of Cochin 
China in the south, Annam in the center 
along the east coast, and Tonkin in 
the north. Of these, the Annamese are 
by far the most numerous. They come 
from an old migration which had its 
start in western China, but which has 
been established in it present locale since 
1190 B. C. Immediately interior of the 
low eastern coastal areas, with their 
intensified rice culture and running vir- 
tually the length of the subcontinent, is 
a high mountain cordillera, inhabited by 
aboriginal tribes, most of whom, by the 
nature of their surroundings, live an en- 
tirely independent existence under their 
own tribal authority. The jungle tribes 
of Indochina recognize no law but their 
own; and that applies alike to France, 
Vietnam, or Viet Minh. For the most 
part, these people live quite oblivious to 
the war going on in the coastal areas. 
So long as they are assured that the 
masses from the coast will not come into 
their jungle, all is well. The jungle is 
so dense in places that a machinegun 
burst from its few, narrow, trails will 
not penetrate 30 yards, all of which 
makes it extremely difficult to fight a 
war of mobility and mass fire power. 
Whoever commands the trails commands 
the jungle, which is to say whoever has 
the tribes on his side commands the 
terrain. 

Tonkin, the northernmost of Viet- 
nam’s three provinces, comprises both 
mountains and rich river delta. It has 
good deposits of fine anthracite coal, 
copper, manganese, iron, and tungsten. 
About 40 miles north is the border of 
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China, and just inside another forty-odd 
miles, the ancient trading city of Nan- 
ning, through which passes all the sup- 
plies destined for the Nationalist forces 
of Ho Chi Minh—paid for in the rice and 
coal of Viet Minh Indochina, about 
seven-eighths of the total area, seized 
from the French. 

In Indochina the French have given 
divide-and-rule full expression. There 
is also the ancient kingdom of the 
Khmers, Cambodia, lying in the south- 
west corner of the peninsula; and Laos, 
entirely landlocked, nestled in the moun- 
tains just north of it. Cambodia, its 
people mostly of Thai origin, is a closely 
integrated community; proud, rich in all 
the necessities of life, with a glorious 
cultural heritage of art, music, and lit- 
erature. Its magnificent sixth century 
temple at Ankor was one of the seven 
wonders of the ancient world. These 
people are mostly Buddhists, a state re- 
ligion, whose loyal subjects are both de- 
vout and disciplined in its powerful 
hierarchy. There is also an Isarak 
tribal minority whose mystic faith 
strongly resembles the Brahmans. The 
religious devotion of the people of Indo- 
china is no insignificant factor as a bar- 
rier to communism, personifying, as it 
does, spiritual man in his greatest piety, 
with cardinal tenets of peace and inter- 
national fellowship. 

Thus far, Laos has not been well devel- 
oped by the French. In fact, it is prob- 
ably the only nation on the globe which 
has not 1 mile of railroad. While its 
teak, gold, and tin resources have been 
exploited without means of getting them 
out profitably, Laos still lies in the realm 
of exploration for future pioneers. The 
Laotians are also Buddhists, and pre- 
dominantly of Thai origin. Despite the 
avalanche of nervous communiques that 
came out of Indochina last spring about 
an invasion of Laos by the Communist 
Viet Minh, its people demonstrated 
neither anxiety nor concern. In fact, 
there is considerable opinion to the ef- 
fect that the invasion was in the minds 
of the colonialists, then seeking, and get- 
ting, a substantial loan from the United 
States, on the strength of the alleged 
threat to the “sovereignty of poor Laos.” 

Several months ago a courageous and 
aroused group in the French Chamber 
of Deputies, not Communists either, de- 
manded that their government come to 
peaceful terms with the Viet Minh in 
Indochina. Due to a certain amount 
of luck, the French Government has 
staved off a vote of confidence on this 
question, knowing, perhaps, that only 
the greatest miracle could prevent its 
parliamentary collapse if a vote were de- 
manded. Within the past 10 days we 
have been treated to the spectacle of see- 
ing the French Premier and the French 
Ministers slapped and abused in the: 
streets of Paris by Frenchmen, and not 
Communist Frenchmen, because of the 
seemingly determined attitude of the 
present government to sustain a war that 
every Frenchman, and all France’s allies 
save one—the administration in Wash- 
ington—knows it cannot win. France 
needs and seeks desperately a way in 
which she can retire with some honor, 
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without being confronted with complete 
disintegration of her overseas posses- 
sions. In a nutshell, that is what dis- 
turbs the remaining Frenchmen who 
cling to the Victorian dream of a farflung 
French Empire. 

Yet what are we doing about it? Are 
we finding France a way “to get off the 
hook?” Are we helping them to save 
face and withdraw with honor? Or are 
we giving them false encouragement in 
the form of greater and greater and 
greater military commitments? Last 
week the Secretary of State sent an ap- 
peal to the nations of the Pacific, and 
then went on a barnstorming tour of 
France and England, in a grandiose 
scheme to rally forces to a course of col- 
lective action in Indochina. What was 
the result? All of us know it too well. 
Not only did the Philippines, India, and 
Japan vote it down unreservedly, but 
England and France herself sent the Sec- 
retary of State home in such terms as to 
leave no doubt that they wanted no part 
in his plan. 

Why would they not rally with us in 
a war to stop Communist aggression? 
Simply because they know that the war 
in Indochina is not a war of Communist 
aggression. They know that the forces 
opposing France’s colonial rule in Indo- 
china are just. They know that if these 
forces are getting help from Communist 
China, it is because the true friends of 
freedom in the West have forsaken them. 
They know, too, that if Communist 
China is selling equipment to the Viet 
Minh, the Viet Minh are being made to 
pay dearly in rice, coal, and minerals 
for every bit of aid they are getting. 
They know, also, because we have never 
attempted to hide it, that the United 
States has committed more than a bil- 


lion dollars worth of equipment, and 


now seems ready to commit even more, 
to help France—all of which from their 
point of view might well justify China 
in helping her southern Asiatic neigh- 
bor with traffic in arms and munitions. 

Suppose, for example, Mexico were 
conquered and held by an Asiatic power. 
Suppose the people of Mexico rose up 
and struck down their oppressor. Then 
suppose an even stronger Asiatic power 
intervened, to support the status quo. 
What would our position be? What 
would we do? Would not we feel obli- 
gated in the name of freedom to give our 
Mexican neighbor revolutionists all aid 
and comfort? And if the other Asiatic 
power embarked troops in Mexico, would 
not we also feel justified in sending our 
forces to drive them out? 

Whether every one of the 24 million 
people of Viet Nam is a Communist or 
whether not one of them is, is not the 
question. If all of them are Communists, 
what is to be accomplished by sending 
10 American divisions there, to make 
them live as we want them to? The only 
way to combat an idea is with a better 
idea. What better idea is being ad- 


vanced by our sending tanks and bomb- 
ers to slaughter the people of Indochina? 
What is to be gained by having thous- 
ands of our young men take their places 
beside the young men of France and 
Viet Nam in graves along the jungle 
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trails? Have we so completely lost our 
perspective, have we so completely aban- 
doned the principles of freedom, have 
we so willingly denied the legitimacy of 
our own birthright, that we demand this 
war? What kind of people have we be- 
come? 

If we want to make Communists of all 
the people of Asia, if we want to recruit 
Communists wholesale throughout the 
world, if we want to bleed ourselves of 
all vigor and principle, and if we are 
ready to send the Statue of Liberty, with 
Freedom’s Torch, to a new home on Red 
Square in Moscow, then, by all means, 
let us join the jungle war against the 
revolutionists fighting colonialism in 
Indochina. 

But if we mean to recover what this 
stupid course of action has lost, if we 
mean to restore America to the place it 
has held for nearly 180 years in the 
minds and hearts of men, let us demand 
peace with honor, now, for France in 
Indochina before it is too late. The ne- 
gotiations beginning today in Geneva 
give us one last chance. May we have 
the wisdom to make the most of it. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. I wish to commend the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado for 
his speech which makes a lot of sense to 
me. I think it would be a tragic mistake 
if American troops were to become in- 
volved in this conflict. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I am very 
grateful to my friend from North Da- 
kota for those words of commendation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point as a part of my remarks a 
portion of an article entitled “Key to 
Victory in Indochina,” published in the 
U. S. News & World Report for April 
30, 1954. It deals with Cambodia. The 
article points out that Cambodia has 
established its freedom from France, and 
that in Cambodia there is no further 
trouble with native Communists. The 
people there have rallied behind the 
Cambodian Government and are sup- 
porting it vigorously. That, it seems, is 
the first step which ought to be taken. 

There being no objection, the portion 
of the article referred to was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Key TO VICTORY IN InpocHINA—CAMBEODIA, 
WITH SELF-RULE, UNITES AGAINST REDS 
PNOMPENH, CAMBODIA.—A key to the puz- 

zle of how to stop the Communists in south- 

east Asia without putting United States 
troops into the fight may be turning up in 
this remote corner of Indochina. 

Cambodia is doing an impressive job 
against the Communists on its own—with- 
out the help of French forces or the massive 
United States military aid that is going into 
the war in neighboring Vietnam. 

A year ago Communist-led rebels were a 
real threat to this country—second in size 
of the three Indochinese states. Six months 
ago the Cambodians bargained and bullied 
their way to virtual independence from 
France. Now the Communists are losing 
popular support almost by the hour and 
Cambodia’s Army is stronger and more loyal 


than at any time since the start of the 
Indochinese war. 
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The Cambodians claim they have dis- 
proved practically every French argument 
opposing immediate independence for the 
peoples of Indochina. 

The French were arguing along these lines 
6 months ago: 

Cambodia lacked a civil service to run the 
country efficiently. French troops were 
needed to put down insurrections and fight 
off Communist raids from neighboring Viet- 
nam. Immediate independence would re- 
duce Cambodia to economic chaos and po- 
litical anarchy. Cambodia, if independent, 
would refuse to support the rest of Indochina 
in the war against the Communists. 

What has actually happened since Cam- 
bodia got self-rule is this: 

Almost all factions in the country have 
sworn allegiance to King Norodom Sihanouk 
and are serving in the army. Bands of Com- 
munist-led Viet Minh still operate inside the 
country, but the Government and the people 
are taking a much tougher attitude toward 
the Communists, not only in Cambodia but 
in the rest of Indochina. Cambodian troops 
are still fighting alongside the French Union 
forces in Laos and Vietnam. The Cam- 
bodians are learning how to run their own 
affairs, and appear to be doing quite well at 
it. 

On top of all this, the feeling against the 
French has declined noticeably in Cambodia, 
and there is a better-than-even chance that 
France will be able to hold many, if not all, 
of its economic interests here if the Com- 
munists are finally defeated in Indochina. 

One argument that remains between 
France and Cambodia is how fast and how 
thoroughly King Norodom's military force 
should be armed. The country is drafting 
men between the ages of 20 and 25 years to 
build the present army of 22,000 up to a 
maximum of 40,000. Half the national 
budget—about $24 million—is being spent on 
defense. 

But the French are not helping much. 
Until last year they refused to recruit a large 
Cambodian army for fear it would revolt and 
turn against the French forces. Even now 
King Norodam is still appealing in vain for 
French 75-mm. field artillery pieces and for 
observation and scouting planes. Laos, with 
a military budget only a tenth as large as 
Cambodia’s gets the same amount of Ameri- 
can arms from the French as Cambodia gets. 

Despite these handicaps, King Norodom ap- 
appears to be doing all right without the 
French. 

A year ago, bands of so-called freedom 
fighters were roaming this countryside gath- 
ering supporters and threatening revolution. 
Many were former French Union soldiers who 
had deserted. Several of their leaders had 
direct links with the Viet Minh and were re- 
ceiving supplies and advice from the Com- 
munists. After Cambodia won self-rule and 
French forces were withdrawn, more than 
6,000 of the “freedom fighters” surrendered to 
the king. Their officers and best soldiers are 
now serving in the Cambodian army, fighting 
the Communists they once followed. 

> . * * . 

The Cambodians like the feeling of in- 
dependence and they want to keep their 
country that way—free from domination by 
the French, the Communists or anybody else. 
What gives this fact worldwide importance 
now is that Cambodia occupies a vital stra- 
tegic position in the fighting in southeast 
Asia. 

The country is bounded on the east by 
Vietnam, much of which is dominated by 
Communist armies. To the north is Laos, 
which has been invaded by Communists. 
And on the west is Thailand—nervous and 
unhappy whenever the Communists move 
close to their border. 

The question is whether the affable Cam- 
bodians—content to live in their tiny stilt- 
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legged huts dotting the fertile countryside— 
are capable of defending this strategic cross- 
roads. That question has yet to be an- 
swered, but one thing is certain. They are 
going at the job with much more enthu- 
siasm, energy, and success now as an inde- 
pendent nation than they ever did when the 
French were governing their country. 


THE PROBLEM OF INDOCHINA 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, when I 
traveled in the Far East last fall in mak- 
ing a survey of our foreign-operations 
program I talked with many people in 
the countries visited, including the Asso- 
ciated States of Indochina. I came back 
with a definite impression that a key to 
the fight against communism in those 
areas is a very vital and psychological 
factor involving the national aspirations 
of these people and their desire for in- 
dependence. I am convinced that the 
will to resist Communist domination will 
depend as much upon this factor, and 
their understanding of the purposes and 
objectives of the free nations, as it will 
upon either military power or economic 
assistance essential as these two are, 

I was impressed a few days ago in 
reading the prepared text of the ad- 
dress which Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, spe- 
cial and personal representative of the 
President of the Philippines, gave before 
the National Press Club in Washington 
on April 12, wherein he quoted the state- 
ment of President Magsaysay citing the 
desire for independence and free na- 
tional existence as something which the 
Asian people have in common. When 
we granted full independence to the 
Philippines following World War II, we 
recognized this fundamental right of a 
people to govern themselves. Moreover, 
we kept our promise, which will always 
stand as a reassuring symbol of Amer- 
ica’s true objective. 

The President of the Philippines must 
be looked upon as an Asiatic leader who 
commands respect, and it seemed to me 
that General Romulo’s reference to the 
president’s statement concerning Indo- 
china is especially pertinent at this time. 
Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that excerpts from Gen- 
eral Romulo’s address relating to the 
statement of President Magsaysay on In- 
dochina and collective defense measures 
in the Far East be printed in the RECORD 
at this point as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Came the proposal by Secretary of State 
Dulles for united action in Indochina. Con- 
sidering the fact that there is an important 
sector in his own party that does not believe 
in involving the Philippines in a war not of 
its own making and which holds to the belief 
that the Philippines should not invite re- 
prisal by taking an aggressive attitude 
against Red China, it is significant that on 


April 11, President Magsaysay made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“The President pointed out that the na- 
tion’s security requires, and that the policy 
of his administration has declared, Philip- 
pine commitment to the principle of asso- 
olating itself with the other free nations of 
the world in resisting Communist aggres- 
sion in southeast Asia. 
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“The President expressed the readiness of 
the Philippines to discuss with the other 
nations, in accordance with this principle, 
how best to present a united front against 
further Communist aggression, subject to 
agreement on details among all participants. 

“Special significance is attached to the con- 
flict in Indochina because the area is con- 
sidered the key to the defense of southeast 
Asia and because of its proximity to the 
Philippines. 

“The fact that the fighting now in prog- 
ress is within several hours’ flying time to 
Manila, and that the Communist forces are 
using powerful and modern military equip- 
ment, it was pointed cut, makes it a matter 
of grave and immediate concern to Philip- 
pine defense officials.” 

Then on April 17, President Magsaysay 
issued a statement which, in the long-range 
view of history, may prove to be the most 
statesmanlike approach to the problem of 
Indochina and the most effective weapon 
against communism in Asia. He proposed, 
and it is the first time that such a proposal 
has been made by anyone, that if a joint 
declaration is made, as suggested by the 
United States, such a declaration be the Asia 
equivalent of the Atlantic Charter. 

President Magsaysay's statement on April 
17 follows: 

“The Philippine Government agrees in 
principle with the United States proposal to 
issue a joint declaration against Communist 
aggression in Indochina. At an appropriate 
time we shall give more detailed considera- 
tion to the actual text of the declaration 
itself. 

“Our first concern is and has always been 
our national security. This concern today 
has become more grave with the deepening 
crisis in Indochina. 

“In the interest of our national security, 
it is our duty to strengthen ourselves in 
every way. But in the face of the Commu- 
nist peril in Asia, it has also become our 
grave duty to multiply our strength through 
joint action with our allies in the free world. 
It is particularly important to maintain our 
alliance with the United States, which is 
today the principal bulwark of the free 
world against Communist aggression and 
tyranny. 

“In the Indochina crisis, however, there 
is an element which is of great concern 
to the Philippines as an Asian country. This 
is the political element of independence 
of the peoples of Indochina. 

“Our government believes that the pro- 
posed declaration should contain an affir- 
mation of the rights of all peoples to free- 
dom and independence. Thus, it would not 
only be a warning against further Commu- 
nist aggression in Asia but an assurance that 
the contemplated united action is aimed at 
the defense of the independence of the Indo- 
chinese people against Communist impe- 
rialism or any other threat. 

“The joint declaration, to have maximum 
effectiveness, should approach as closely as 
possible the guaranties of the Atlantic Char- 
ter. As a matter of fact, it should be the 
Asian equivalent of that historic document.” 

The treaty of mutual defense between 
the United States and the Philippines pro- 
vides for consultations “whenever in the 
opinion of either of them the territorial in- 
tegrity, political independence or security 
of either of the parties is threatened by 
external armed attack in the Pacific.” Even 
without this treaty provision, the special 
relations existing between our two countries 
would have required consultations for joint 
action in the face of the rising Communist 
menace in southeast Asia. 

President Magsaysay won fame among our 
people as a fighter for the freedom and 
security of his country, first against the 
Japanese invaders and later against the 
Huks. Therefore, as President, he may be 
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expected to be uncompromising 


in the pur- 
suit of these objectives. Nevertheless, when 
he says, as he does in his latest statement on 
the Indochina situation, that the political 
element of that problem is of great concern 
to the Philippines as an Asian nation, he 
does so not out of mental reservation but 
out of a clear understanding of the basic 
issues that are involved in the conflict. 

The conflict in southeast Asia involves not 
merely rich lands and strategic territories. 
It involves human beings and their God- 
given aspirations to “a better life in larger 
freedom.” President Magsaysay therefore 
recognizes that Philippine participation in 
any joint action against the Communist 
threat in Indochina must have as powerful 
a justification as the relentless campaign 
which is being pursued at home under his 
personal direction against the internal 
enemies of the country’s freedom and 
security. If, as may eventually be necessary, 
such joint action should require direct mili- 
tary cooperation, then it must be made clear 
to the Filipino people that such action is 
being undertaken not merely against some- 
thing but for something; namely, the right 
of the Indochinese peoples to freedom and 
independence. 

The tradition and history of the Filipino 
people would require this political motiva- 
tion as a necessary precondition for the 
united action that is contemplated in South- 
east Asia. I think it is true to say that this 
would be equally true of the American peo- 
ple, whose own traditions of liberty cannot 
allow them to ignore the fundamental right 
of self-determination which lies at the heart 
of the Indochina conflict. 

It has been said that there is need for an 
Asian equivalent of NATO in Europe. The 
comparison is based on what appears to be 
considerations of a strictly military char- 
acter. President Magsaysay has made what 
is undoubtedly a most pertinent observation 
regarding this proposal. While recognizing 
the importance of arrangements that might 
be made to insure the military security of 
the region, he has introduced the political 
element which alone can give meaning to any 
security arrangements in Southeast Asia. 
Instead of invoking NATO, he has gone 
somewhat farther back in history to invoke 
the Atlantic Charter. He is thus the first 
statesman to refer to a document which 
enshrined the ideals of the Allied Powers of 
World War II. and to insist that those ideals 
be made applicable to Asia. 

The Four Freedoms which were guaranteed 
under the Atlantic Charter are not a dead 
letter. In the context of the struggle in Asia 
they possess startling relevance. This is 
specially true when it is recalled that Wins- 
ton Churchill had made it plain that the 
Atlantic Charter did not apply to Asia. It 
is fitting that the head of state of the first 
Asian country to achieve freedom after 
World War II, should invoke the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter as the pillars which 
must support and sustain the contemplated 
united action of the free states of Asia and 
Europe against communism. In effect, what 
President Magsaysay is saying to America 
and to the West is this: “In order to defend 
southeast Asia against the Communist men- 
ace, we need not only the armaments and 
the manpower which could be established 
under a Pacific NATO, but also the principles 
and the faith which can only be aroused 
by the reiteration of the four freedoms of 
the Atlantic Charter.” 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOMESTIC 
WOOL INDUSTRY 

The Senate resumed the consideration 

of the bill (S. 2911) to provide for the 


development of a sound and profitable 
domestic wool industry under our na- 
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tional policy of expanding world trade, 
to encourage increased domestic pro- 
duction of wool for our national security, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. YOUNG obtained the floor. 

Mr.KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Dakota yield to 
me for the purpose of suggesting the 
absence of a quorum, with the under- 
standing that he shall not lose his right 
to the floor? 

Mr. YOUNG. I am happy to yield un- 
der those conditions. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I am 
strongly in favor of the wool bill which 
is now the pending legislation. This bill 
will go a long way toward giving the 
wool producers of this Nation a fair price 
for their commodities. In most respects 
it is very similar to the Sugar Act, an act 
which has met with the approval of the 
great majority of producers and con- 
sumers. 

A better approach to the problem of 
fair prices for wool producers would have 
been in a higher duty or quota on im- 
ported wool. Since we import more than 
two-thirds of our wool requirements, this 
would have been a simple and effective 
way of protecting our wool producers. 
Unfortunately the policies of both the 
present and the past administrations 
have been and are presently opposed to 
this kind of approach to the price prob- 
lem of our wool producers. 

I hope this legislation will be approved 
before Congress adjourns. Wool prices 
have been so low in recent years that the 
wool industry in this Nation is being liq- 
uidated at a very rapid rate. We cannot 
afford to permit further disintegration 
of this great and important segment of 
our economy. 

Of necessity this wool price support 
legislation is involved with all other leg- 
islation of a similar character for other 
farm commodities. The House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry has 
adopted a resolution to deal with all price 
support legislation in one bill. This 
means that there is no chance whatever 
for this wool bill which we are consider- 
ing today to be approved separately by 
Congress. 

The House is going to make sure that 
there will be no separate price support 
legislation in this session for the wool 
producers or any other segment of our 
agriculture economy. They want to deal 
with it all in one package. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Did I cor- 
rectly understand the distinguished Sen- 
ator to say that the House Committee on 
Agriculture had already adopted a reso- 
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lution that it would not consider the 
wool bill separately? 

Mr. YOUNG. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. In other 
words, we are just “kidding” the wool 
producers if we pass this bill and permit 
them to believe they have a chance for 
a separate wool bill? 

Mr. YOUNG. I have talked with sev- 
eral Members of the House and have 
been told that there is no chance of the 
House considering the wool bill sepa- 
rately. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Did I cor- 
rectly understand the Senator to say that 
the House committee had formally 
adopted a resolution to that effect? 

Mr. YOUNG. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. What does 
that resolution provide? 

Mr. YOUNG. That the committee 
would consider all price-support legis- 
lation in a one package bill, and that no 
other such legislation would be consid- 
ered separately. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Dakota yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator believe 
that in view of that attitude on the part 
of the House committee, the Senate is 
relieved from performing its duty ac- 
cording to the usual legislative processes? 

Mr. YOUNG. No; I would not say 
that at all. I believe the Senate has a 
right to deal with the subject separately. 

Mr. AIKEN. Did not Farmers Union 
witnesses tell the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry that they 
would have all agricultural legislation 
in one bill and that they had enough 
votes to accomplish that? 

Mr. YOUNG. I did not interpret 
their testimony that way. That was 
what was supposed to be the position of 
the House. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think the statement 
will be found in the Recorp, which was 
made by a witness from the Senator’s 
home State, that he had votes enough 
to do this, and would not agree to Con- 
gress enacting farm legislation unless it 
was all in one package. 

I believe the House Agricultural Com- 
mittee has not so far this year reported 
favorably any piece of farm legislation 
originating in the Senate, whereas the 
Senate has agreed to 3 or 4 bills which 
have come over from the House. I 
would not undertake to hold up House 
legislation by any effort to “get even,” 
or to enforce my views on the other 
House. I might say, because I believe 
we should do our work in the interest of 
good agricultural programs, regardless 
of the attitude which a committee of the 
other body might have. 

If the statement is true—and I would 
not doubt the word of the Senator from 
North Dakota—that the House Agricul- 
ture Committee moved to serve an ulti- 
matum that they will get what they 
want, or nothing, nevertheless I am very 
reluctant to believe that to be the atti- 
tude of the House. 

Mr. YOUNG. I think the Senator is 
misstating my position. The House has 
decided to consider price supports for all 
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commodities in one bill. I think it has 
the right to do that. We did it in 1948. 

Mr. AIKEN. In 1948 we passed many 
pieces of legislation which were not all 
in one bill. We have this year passed 
legislation on national forest manage- 
ment. I certainly do not want it to be 
involved in price-support legislation. 
We passed bills relating to acreage al- 
lotments for wheat and cotton, and a 
bill relating to Mexican farm labor. 
Those bills originated in the House, and 
I had no objection to acting on them. 

I understood Mr. Talbott, speaking for 
the Farmers Union and claiming he had 
the votes to accomplish what he wanted, 
to say that they would insist that no 
farm legislation pass the Congress unless 
it contained provisions for high, rigid, 
90-percent supports and unless it con- 
tained provision for low-cost food for 
persons living in cities. He was very 
frank. He said that if these measures 
were brought up one by one, there would 
not be sufficient votes to pass them, but 
that if they were all included in one bill, 
everyone would have to vote for them. 

Mr. YOUNG. I did not understand 
Mr. Talbott’s testimony in that way. I 
understood it to be an interpretation of 
the position taken by the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. I may say, further, 
that I do not believe the Farmers Union 
or any other farm organization can say 
that they control the votes of Members 
of Congress. 

Mr. AIKEN. I myself questioned that 
assertion, and Mr. Talbott tried to ex- 
plain it by saying that he did not mean 
it in that way. Nevertheless, the record 
shows that he said it. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. To clarify my own 
thinking, I desired to understand the 
parliamentary situation. As I under- 
stand the Senator from North Dakota, 
he has told the Senate that the House 
Committee on Agriculture has taken the 
position that, in its opinion, farm legis- 
lation should be passed in one package, 
and not by way of separate measures; 
and that, therefore, a committee, it will 
take the position that any bill it reports 
to the House will be in package form. 
Is that the understanding of the Senator 
from North Dakota? 

Mr. YOUNG. That is my under- 
standing, and it has been so quoted in 
various publications. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota believe there is anything 
exceptional or uncommon about con- 
gressional committees taking that posi- 
tion, from the standpoint of their best 
judgment as to what would be good legis- 
lative policy? 

Mr. YOUNG. I think that is the pre- 
rogative of congressional committees, 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota recall that not long ago 
the House sent to the Senate a Hawaiian 
statehood bill, and the Senate took the 
position that there should be joined with 
the Hawaiian statehood bill a provision 
for Alaskan statehood; and that the ma- 
jority of Senators took the position that 
it was that or nothing, and we were not 
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going to vote for separate bills for Alaska 
and Hawaii? Does the Senator from 
North Dakota recall that? 

Mr. YOUNG. I think that is a good 
example. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator think 
there is too great a difference between 
what the House committee is doing with 
respect to agriculture and what our good 
friend the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. ANDERSON] thought 
should be done in regard to Hawaiian 
and Alaskan statehood? 

Mr. YOUNG. I think exactly the 
same principle is involved. 

Mr. MORSE. I have one other ques- 
tion in regard to Mr. Talbott. Has it 
been the observation of the Senator from 
North Dakota, during his many years in 
the Senate, that sometimes witnesses 
for various economic groups—chambers 
of commerce, farmers unions, and labor 
unions—who have testified in support of 
legislation, and have interviewed a great 
many Senators, finding that a majority 
of the Senators may favor their position 
on a certain issue, such witnesses, rep- 
resentatives of their organizations, not 
being experts in the niceties of testi- 
mony, sometimes use language to the 
effect that they have the votes, when 
what they really mean is that they have 
found that a majority of the Senate 
agrees with them? While their language 
gives the impression that they control 
the votes, what they really mean is that 
a majority of the Senate agrees with 
them on a certain issue. 

Mr. YOUNG. I agree entirely with 
my friend the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon. I think it is no worse than 
my friend, Secretary Benson, trying to 
speak for the President of the United 
States on the question of the possible 
veto of a bill. 

Mr. MORSE. I think so, too. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota will remember 
that we had a good example in the state- 
hood bill, except that a reverse applica- 
tion was put on it. The House sent to 
the Senate, and thought the Senate 
would pass, a Hawaiian bill alone. The 
House would not consider anything else. 
But the Senate did what any responsible 
legislative body ought to do. By a sub- 
stantial majority, the Senate voted for 
what it thought was right, not for what 
was sent to them. The Senate refused 
to be dictated to by the other House. 

Does the Senator think the package 
bill, when it comes up, should continue 
acreage limitations? Would he be will- 
ing to say that the Senate should make 
some change in the acreage of winter 
wheat or spring wheat for next year? 
Would the Senator say that we should 
wait until we had settled the peanut 
question? 

Mr. YOUNG. I think the Senator is 
speaking of a different subject. I think 
the House was dealing with price-sup- 
port legislation. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am speaking of. 
acreage-support legislation. 
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Mr. YOUNG. TI see nothing wrong in 
dealing with the wool bill separately, if 
we can get the House to agree. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I quite agree with 
the Senator from North Dakota. I hope 
it will be dealt with separately. I real- 
ize that the two Houses hold different 
positions. I hope the position of the 
House will not determine the position 
of the Senate, because some of us real- 
ize we have passed cotton legislation, to 
which was attached some wheat legisla- 
tion. We were told the House never 
would pass a cotton-acreage bill unless 
it included certain other factors. The 
Senate passed such a bill. It went to 
conference. A good bill came out of con- 
ference. Certain adjustments were 
made in the bill. 

I think if the Senate passes the pend- 
ing bill, reasonable men can work out 
a reasonable compromise in conference. 

I may say to the Senator from North 
Dakota that the bill to which I referred 
contained a provision relating to durum 
wheat. It was a proper provision, be- 
cause it represented a peculiar situation. 
The Senator from North Dakota was 
just as helpful to those of us who were 
trying to get a decent cotton bill as we 
tried to be to him with reference to the 
durum-wheat situation. 

It seemed to me that the work of the 
conference committee which dealt with 
that bill demonstrated the way in which 
the two Houses of Congress should work 
together, regardless of the 90-percent 
a ion I hope they will continue to 

o so. 

I think the Senator from North Da- 
kota has correctly stated the position of 
the House of Representatives, but I also 
remember that a long time ago some- 
one said that the Senate was the saucer 
in which to cool the hot tea which the 
House brews. I hope the Senate may 
stay that way. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from North 
Dakota may recall that last summer 
Congress hastened the passage of a bill 
providing for an increase in the planting 
of wheat this year, because it was felt 
to have been an emergency measure, if 
it was to take effect during the present 
crop year. 

In January we hurried through a bill 
to permit increased plantings of cotton, 
because that had to be done if there 
were to be relief for the cottongrowers 
this year, 

Now legislation is being sought in time 
to permit the domestic woolgrowers to 
expand their flocks and to use some of 
their diverted acreage for that purpose. 
That will have to be done now if it is to 
be of any use to the woolgrowers or 
sheep raisers during this year. 

I cannot understand why any commit- 
tee or any Members of the Senate or the 
House should be so willing to hurry 
through legislation to help growers of 
wheat or cotton, and then attempt to 
hold up the passage of legislation which 
is intended to help sheep raisers and 
woolgrowers. 

Mr. YOUNG. I do not quite hold the 
view of the Senator from Vermont with 
respect to the urgent need for the im- 
mediate passage of wool legislation. 
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Usually—I do not say always—woolgrow- 
ers do not make their decisions until 
late in the fall as to the number of ewes 
or the number of lambs they are going 
to keep over winter, or as to what their 
operations will be during the next year. 
Farmers always plan a long time ahead, 
but the actual determination of the 
number of ewes which will be kept until 
next year will not be made until this 
fall. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does not the Senator 
from North Dakota realize that every 
sheep-raising organization in the coun- 
try, as well as the textile manufacturers 
themselves, have urged the speedy pas- 
sage of the bill? It could conceivably 
make a difference of 5 or 6.cents a pound 
in the price of wool which the growers 
of the United States will receive for the 
1954 clip. I think the matter is urgent. 
I want to see the benefits of the proposed 
legislation take effect this year, and not 
go over until next year, because conceiv- 
ably we could get 2 million or 3 million 
acres of diverted land used for the pro- 
ducing of lambs and wool. It is the lamb 
feeders, as well as the growers, who are 
anxious to have the bill passed now. 

I realize that the House committee 
can adopt a resolution of the sort re- 
ferred to by the Senator from North 
Dakota. I did not know they had taken 
such a formal position as to say they 
would have a one-package legislation, or 
none, even if it meant holding the wool- 
growers off for a full year. I did not 
know that. I recognize fully their right 
to do that. I recognize fully the obliga- 
tion of the Senate to proceed with or- 
derly legislation. 

As I have said, I noticed that the 
House has not reported favorably any 
bill sent to it by the Senate this year 
relating to agricultural policy. The only 
bills which they have reported favor- 
ably are, I think, bills providing for 
land transfer. Some of the bills we have 
passed and sent to the House are impor- 
tant bills. 

We sent to the House a long time ago 
a bill relating to the sale of American 
agricultural products in foreign coun- 
tries, for foreign currency. We sent 
there a bill relating to giving the Com- 
modity Exchange authority over specu- 
lation in coffee in this country. I think 
we have passed about 7 or 8 other bills 
relating to agricultural policy which do 
not, however, deal with price supports. 

This is the only price-support bill 
which I advocate acting upon separately, 
and I am doing so because of the urgency 
of the situation, and because it deals 
with a serious shortage of a commodity, 
whereas other price-support legislation 
deals with surpluses. 

Mr. YOUNG. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont that I should like 
to see wool legislation passed by Con- 
gress at the earliest possible time. I 
want to expedite that objective by offer- 
ing a helpful amendment, that of ex- 
tending 90-percent supports. 

Mr. AIKEN. Will the Senator permit 
me to enumerate the bills which have 
been passed by the Senate and sent to 
the House? 

Mr, YOUNG. Certainly. 
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Mr. AIKEN. They are bills which 
have not yet been acted upon by the 
House. One bill was S. 1381, a bill to 
authorize rotation of Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks and prevent spoilage. 
I think the Senator from North Dakota 
was interested in that bill. 

Another bill was S. 1386, to put coffee 
under the Commodity Exchange Act. 

Another bill was S. 1990, which would 
give the Commodity Exchange Authority 
the power to issue subpenas. I believe 
that, too, was a bill in which the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota was very much 
interested. 

Mr. YOUNG. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. The bill would permit 
the CEA to subpena witnesses in order 
that injunctions might be obtained 
against persons believed to be violating 
the law—particularly as to the import 
of Canadian grains, if the Senator would 
like to have me be more specific. 

The Senate sent to the House a bill, 
S. 2313, which would put wool, as well 
as wool tops, under the Commodity Ex- 
change Act. 

Another bill was S. 2475, which related 
to the sale of agricultural surpluses 
abroad in exchange for foreign currency. 

The Senate sent to the House S. 2548, 
a bill relating to the grazing policies of 
the Forest Service, which writes into law 
policies which have been, for the most 
part, prevailing under Forest Service 
practices. 

The Senate has also sent to the House 
a bill, S. 2583, providing for indemnities 
for swine killed in the State of Oregon 
under the vesicular exanthema program, 
when the State of Oregon slaughtered 
swine a week or so before the Govern- 
ment began to pay expenses for that 
program. 

I think the bills which the Senate has 
sent to the House are all good bills, or 
we would not have passed them. I do 
not think such bills should be held up 
indefinitely in order to tie them to rigid 
90-percent supports on farm commodi- 
ties, because President Eisenhower’s pro- 
gram gives basic commodities, with the 
exception of wheat and peanuts, 90-per- 
cent supports for the next 2 years, any- 
way, and gives wheat and peanuts 90 
percent under the modernized parity 
formula, although not under the old 
formula, which was in effect for a long 
time. 

Mr. YOUNG. I shall deal with that 
subject later in my address, but I wish to 
commend the Senator from Vermont for 
his able work as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
The Senate has sent to the House some 
very good bills. I am sure they will act 
on our bills in due time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to have the 
attention of the Senator from New 
Mexico for a moment. I think the collo- 
quy among us in regard to the action of 
the House committee certainly illus- 
trates that we are all of one mind, name- 
ly, that we all think that Congress has 
the responsibility of proceeding to enact 
legislation, according to its best lights, 
and according to what is good public 
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policy. Certainly we all agree about 
that. Neither are we in disagreement 
that sometimes the Senate sends single 
bills to the House, and sometimes the 
House sends to the Senate for confer- 
ence bills passed by both Houses and 
vice versa, There is nothing wrong 
with that. 

I interpreted the Senator from North 
Dakota to mean that what he has stated 
is the policy the House is following, and 
he is referring to it as one of the opera- 
tive factors in the picture, for the Senate 
to give such weight to it as we deem 
proper. 

I agree with the Senator from New 
Mexico that if it appears to be that the 
best interests would be served by a single 
bill on the whole issue, that is the bill 
which should be acted on by the Con- 
gress, 

I wish to express agreement with the 
Senator from North Dakota that I do not 
think the House should be subjected to 
criticism if the House follows its com- 
mittee’s recommendation because the 
House believes the best policy is a pack- 
age bill. That was the point I wished 
to bring out. I am perfectly willing to 
face the question as to in what form we 
should send the bill to the House. If 
persuasive tongues in the Senate con- 
vince me it should be a single bill, I shall 
vote for that. As of now, I am inclined 
to the point of view expressed by the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. I thank the Senator for 
his contribution. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee has 
concluded its hearings on general price- 
support legislation. We are nearly ready 
to consider the various proposals with 
reference to future price-support pro- 
grams for all commodities. In view of 
this, it would seem to me that it would 
have been more appropriate to postpone 
consideration of the wool bill until the 
members of the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee had had an opportunity to reach 
an agreement, if possible, on future 
price-support legislation. 

The leadership of the Senate believes 
that we should come to a showdown on 
price-support legislation, and particu- 
larly with respect to the extension of 90 
percent supports for basic farm com- 
modities. The Senator from California 
(Mr. KNow.anp], our distinguished and 
respected majority floor leader, is quoted 
by the Associated Press on Saturday, 
April 10, as saying: 

If we are going to have the fight on rigid 
parity, we might as well have it now and get 
a count of noses. 


We who believe in 90 percent supports 
must accept this challenge. We have no 
alternative but to offer an amendment 
to the wool price-support bill to continue 
90 percent supports. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is not the Senator from 
North Dakota aware of the fact that 
a meeting of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry has been 
called for Wednesday morning in order 
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to determine perhaps not that particu- 
lar question, but to make a start on 
working out the farm program, and dur- 
ing the course of the committee’s delib- 
erations it will decide whether or not it 
will write into future legislation 90- 
percent rigid supports? 

I have assured Members of the Senate 
repeatedly that a majority of the com- 
mittee will determine what kind of bill 
the committee will report, and a major- 
ity of the Senate will determine what 
kind of bill will pass. So I would not 
want the impression to remain that this 
is the only chance Members of the Sen- 
ate will have to vote on whether or not 
they wish to continue rigid 90-percent 
supports for basic commodities in the 
future. 

Mr. YOUNG. The point I was trying 
to make was that the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry has con- 
cluded hearings on general price-support 
legislation. The committee is going to 
consider immediately what can be done 
on general, overall price-support legis- 
lation, and I do not believe any harm 
or injury would be done to the wool 
industry if the Senate waited 2 weeks 
more in order to determine whether it 
could reach agreement on the wool bill 
and other price-support programs as 
well in one bill. 

Mr. President, a thorough and ade- 
quate discussion of price-support pro- 
grams, and particularly as to why I 
believe we must continue 90-percent 
supports for basic farm commodities 
would require a very lengthy speech. 
Believing that Members of the Senate or 
others have not the time nor the desire 
to listen to a long discussion of this very 
involved subject, I am going to make my 
remarks today as brief and to the point 
as I know how. 

I may say at the outset that I do not 
believe that our overall economy could 
stand the shock of still lower farm prices 
which would result if the so-called flex- 
ible price-support program were per- 
mitted to go into effect. 

The drop in farm income has already 
been most severe. Net farm income has 
declined 24 percent since 1951. And 
farm prices, since March of that year, 
have dropped 20 percent. Of great sig- 
nificance, too, in this overall situation is 
the fact that while farm prices and farm 
income have dropped drastically, during 
this same period the consumer’s price 
level has increased 2 percent. Today 
farmers are receiving only 45 percent of 
the consumer's food dollar—the lowest 
since the depression years of the thirties. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is it not a fact that 
farmers are receiving exactly the same 
percentage of the consumer’s food dol- 
lar as they did when the Republican ad- 
ministration took office? If the Senator 
is not familiar with that, I make that 
assertion. I would say that in a year’s 
time there has been no change whatso- 
ever in the percentage of the consumer’s 
food dollar which the farmer receives. 

Mr. YOUNG. I think that is substan- 
tially correct. However, I call attention 
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to the fact that the farmer’s operating 
costs have gone up despite the drastic 
drop in the farmer's prices, while at the 
same time time consumers are paying 
an all-time high for agricultural prod- 
ucts, which means that there is some- 
thing drastically wrong someplace. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is it not a fact that the 
hight point in the prices paid by farm- 
ers was reached in May 1952, namely, 290 
percent of the 1914-19 base, and that 
the figure is now 283 percent, or only a 
small drop? 

Mr. YOUNG. The net decline has 
been 24 percent since 1951. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is true; but only 
4 percent of the drop received by farm- 
ers has come under the present admin- 
istration, the other 20 percent came 
under the previous administration. 

Is it not a fact that in the last 6 years 
the net realized farm income has de- 
clined every year, except in 1951, when 
the Korean war was at its height? 

Mr. YOUNG. That may be true. 

Mr. AIKEN. Will the Senator from 
North Dakota permit me to place the 
figures in the RECORD? 

Mr. YOUNG. I shall be very glad to 
have the Senator from Vermont do so. 

Mr. AIKEN. The net realized farm 
income during the year 1948, in the 80th 
Congress, was $15,604,000,000. In 1949 
it dropped $2,011,000, to $13,593,000,- 
000—or a decrease of approximately $2 
billion in 1949. 

In 1950, despite the fact that the last 
half of that crop year was in the Korean 
war era, it had dropped another $1,200,- 
000,000 to $12,362,000,000. 

In 1951, at the height of the Korean 
war, it rose $2,300,000,000, to $14,644,- 
000,000. 

In 1952 it dropped to $13,499,000,000— 
another decrease of approximately 
$1,200,000,000. 

In 1953 it dropped $12,800,000,000. 
The drop from 1952 to 1953 was the 
smallest drop of any year since the 
rigid 90-percent supports were put into 
effect in 1949. The drop from 1952 to 
1953 was the smallest drop in net farm 
income in any of those 6 years, except in 
1951, when there was an increase of $2 
billion, due to the Korean war. 

I merely wished to make plain for the 
Recorp that most of the drop in net 
farm income took place before January, 
1953; and the drop was materially 
slowed down during that year. 

Mr. YOUNG. I would not say most of 
it occurred in the past 2 years. It was 
about 50-50, as between 1952 and 1953, 
according to the figures I have. 

I should like to make the point that 
since I have served in the Senate, I do 
not know of any Secretary of Agricul- 
ture who has proposed that the drop in 
farm income be continued. My point is 
that so far as wheat and many of the 
other farm commodities are concerned, 
flexible supports would mean a drastic 
reduction which would ruin our econ- 
omy. 

Mr. AIKEN. Have not the 5 years of 
price decline come under the program of 
90-percent supports for the basic com- 
modities? 
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Mr. YOUNG. I wish I had before me 
Secretary Benson’s testimony of the 
other day, before the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, when he 
said that all during the war period and 
after the war period, prices—because of 
the war—were considerably over the 90- 
percent level. So according to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, 90-percent sup- 
ports had little to do with the high 
prices during the war and afterward. 
That was the Secretary’s own statement. 

Mr. AIKEN. With the exception of 
potatoes, I think the prices of non-sup- 
ported commodities were mostly over 
90 percent during the last year. 

But is it not a fact that while the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics an- 
ticipates a price drop of 3 percent in 
net farm income for the year 1954, the 
reason for the drop of 3 percent will be 
the reduced acreage planted to wheat 
and cotton? 

Mr. YOUNG. No. 

Mr. AIKEN. I shall not push the 
question further. 

Mr. YOUNG. I wish to speak a little 
later about exactly how flexible sup- 
ports will affect our economy. 

A great many of our leaders in this 
Nation, both in and out of Congress, 
have warned against adopting the lower 
or fiexible supports which are presently 
being advocated by Secretary Benson. 
Our own joint committee of Congress, 
set up specifically to advise on economic 
problems—the Joint House-Senate Eco- 
nomic Committee—has stated the case 
very clearly, and I should like to quote 
from their report: 

Whatever the merits of flexible supports 
and modern parity may or may not be as a 
long-run program, it is questionable 
whether their contribution at this time 
will act to sustain farm income in the 
months immediately ahead when the threat 
to our economic stability is so generally 
recognized, 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Dakota yield at this 
point? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota realize that that finding 
was based on the testimony given by Mr. 
Louis Bean; Prof. Kenneth Galbraith, of 
Harvard; and Prof. Clyde Mitchell, of 
the University of Nebraska? 

Mr. YOUNG. I do not know whom 
they had on their staff; but I know the 
chairman of the committee, Represent- 
ative JESSE WotcortT, of Michigan, a very 
smart man and one of the toughest con- 
servatives in Congress; and I know some 
of the other members of the committee; 
and I do not think they would be fooled 
by any staff members or witnesses. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from North 
Dakota did not answer my question. 

Mr. YOUNG. I will answer it. 

Mr. AIKEN. They were the principal 
witnesses, were they not? 

Mr. YOUNG. I have not read the 
hearings; I have read only the report. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was at the hearings. 
They had three other witnesses, but they 
were not questioned to any extent what- 
soever. But Professor Mitchell, Pro- 
fessor Galbraith, and Professor Bean 
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apparently were giving prepared answers 
to prepared questions. 

Does the Senator from North Dakota 
understand that all three of those pro- 
fesssors have, at one time or another, 
been retained by the Farmers Union or 
by some of its associated interests? 

Mr. YOUNG. Those three witnesses 
were probably a part of the many wit- 
nesses who appeared there; but I refuse 
to believe that a Republican-dominated 
committee, whose chairman is a good 
conservative, and one of the most intel- 
ligent and able Members of Congress, 
would be fooled by some witnesses. 

Mr. AIKEN. May I make a confes- 
sion on behalf of my party? 

Mr. YOUNG. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. I did not see many Re- 
publicans attending those hearings. I 
am sorry the attendance was not better. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, the pro- 
posal to lower price supports would have 
far-reaching adverse effects on our en- 
tire economy. I wish to point out to the 
Members of the Senate how it would af- 
fect just one of our basic farm commodi- 
ties. The Benson proposal to revert to 
flexible supports and to the so-called 
modernized parity formula would mean 
a reduction in support levels, under pres- 
ent supply conditions, on wheat alone, of 
approximately 70 cents a bushel. Based 
on an average 1 billion bushel yearly 
production, this would mean an annual 
drop in income to wheat producers of 
around $700 million, and a drop in a 
comparable amount for many other com- 
modities. 

I have heard the Secretary of Agri- 
culture say on many occasions that he 
wants to make this drop in price sup- 
ports gradual. The drop in price sup- 
ports, as proposed in the administra- 
tion-supported price-support bill, on 
which the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee has just concluded hearings, would 
be very drastic. When the solicitor of 
the Department of Agriculture testified 
before our committee on the Aiken bill, 
he made it clear just what this bill 
would do. He testified that under pres- 
ent conditions, with the maximum set- 
aside of 500 million bushels in the new 
stockpiling program to be established, it 
would permit a support level up to 82 
percent of parity. Under the minimum 
setaside provision contained in this bill, 
the support level would be 77 percent of 
parity, or only 2 percent higher than 
that provided in the Anderson Act of 
1949. 

Lest there be some mistake about the 
Department of Agriculture’s interpreta- 
tion of this bill, I wish to quote the fol- 
lowing from the testimony of Mr. Carl 
Loos, the solicitor of the Department of 
Agriculture at the time of our hearings: 

Mr. Loos. When you say next year, you 


mean the crop that will be harvested in 


1955? 

Senator Younc. Yes; the one to be seeded 
starting in July. 

Senator THYE. Why don’t you take 1954? 

The CHAIRMAN. The 1954 crop has already 
been programed. 

Mr. Loos. We have the figures in on 1954- 
55. Of course, price support is mandatory 
for that year. But assuming it were not a 
mandatory provision, we would come out 
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with 1,851 million total supply for price- 
support purposes. If we take 400 million 
off of that 

Senator Toye. Four hundred is your mini- 
mum. You could go to 500 million. 

Senator Youns. Figure both 400 million 
and 500 million. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Thompson? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I am Director of the Price 
Division, Commodity Stabilization Service. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Thompson, will you 
explain what would happen to the wheat 
program under the assumptions which have 
been presented? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Assuming—these are 
pretty close—a carryover of about 840 mil- 
lion bushels—— 

The CHAIRMAN. That is as of July 1 of this 
year—1954? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Yes, sir. And a produc- 
tion of 975 million bushels. That would give 
us a supply for 1954-55 of 1,815 million. 
Then assuming consumption and exports of 
925 million, which is about equal to con- 
sumption and exports for a year, we would 
come to a carryover July 1, 1955, of 890 mil- 
lion bushels. Assuming we have marketing 
quotas and acreage allotments in 1955, that 
would come to the minimum of 55 million 
acres. Assuming normal yields that would 
give an estimated production in 1955 of 850 
million bushels, which would give a total 
supply of 1,743 million for 1955. If you take 
300 million in the set-aside, you would have 
1,340 million for price-support purposes, 
which would give you a supply percentage of 
126, which would give you 77 percent of 
parity as the minimum. 

Senator Younc. When did you use the 300 
million bushel set-aside? 

Mr. THompson. I mean 400 million. If 
you take a 500 million set-aside it would 
come out to 82 percent of parity. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is a minimum of 
55 million acres for 1955? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Yes, sir. 


Later in his testimony, Mr. Loos testi- 
fied as follows: 

Senator Younc. This bill, according to the 
Solicitor this morning would result in a 
wheat support of not more than 82 percent 
of parity with only 55 million seeded acres 
permissible. 

The CHAIRMAN. Not less than 82 percent, I 
understood it. 

Senator Younc. From 77 to 82 percent; 77 
if he used the figure of 400 million bushels 
set-aside, and 82 percent if he used 500 mil- 
lion bushels set-aside. Is that right, Mr. 
Loos? 

Mr. Loos. Yes, sir. 


It may be argued by some that the 
pending price-support legislation before 
the Senate Agriculture Committee, the 
Aiken bill, would give farmers nearly 90 
percent supports for wheat next year 
under present conditions taking into ac- 
count the drought and all other aspects. 

To get the best possible information 
on what supports we could expect under 
present conditions as of only last week, 
I went to the Department of Agriculture 
for information. This letter and the 
charts which, Mr. President, I shall ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted as 
a part of my remarks, I believe prove 
conclusively that the pending legislation 
would do little to raise the support prices 
above the minimum provided in the An- 
derson Act of 1949—that of 75 percent of 
parity. Ishould like to read from a part 
of a chart referred to in the Under Sec- 
retary’s letter. 

Members of the Senate will note that 
according to this information the mini- 
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mum support levels for wheat would 
only be raised 1 percent to 76 percent 
of parity and the maximum to 81 percent 
of parity. That is for the 1955-56 crop, 
which is to be seeded starting with the 
winter wheat this fall. Thus, the wheat 
farmer on next year’s crop would only 
be 1 percent better off than under the 
old Anderson Act. 

Mr. President, I ask that ali these 
charts be printed in the Record at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the charts may be printed in 
the Recorp, as requested. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. YOUNG. In order to gain this 
1-percent higher support level the to- 
tal acreage of wheat seeded in the 
United States would have to be reduced 
to 55 million acres in marketing year 
1955-56. That would mean an 11-per- 
cent cut over and above the 62 million 
acres of wheat permitted to be seeded 
this year. This 62 million acres was 
reduced only last year from the pre- 
vious level of 78.7 million wheat acres. 

Let me summarize again just what 
that would do to the wheat industry. 
The wheat farmers had to cut their 
wheat acreage 21 percent this year. 
Eleven percent more would make a 32- 
percent total. That would knock out 
nearly one-third of wheat farmers’ in- 
come. It is being proposed, in addition, 
that we reduce the support ievel 15 per- 
cent. That would mean a reduction of 
another 33 to 35 cents a bushel. On top 
of that, it is proposed to revert to the 
modernized parity formula, which would 
mean still another 35 cents a bushel re- 
duction in price. That would take away 
just about half the wheat farmer's in- 
come. How a farmer could exist under 
those conditions is more than I can see. 

Unless Congress acts to continue our 
Wheat Quota Act of last year, farmers 
will be permitted to seed only 55 million 
acres next year. Under present wheat 
plantings of 62 million acres, the Ben- 
son price-support plan would virtually 
place a ceiling on wheat price supports 
of 76 percent of parity. With a set- 
aside of 400 million bushels of wheat 
under the Aiken Act, and under present 
wheat-supply conditions, the maximum 
price-support level for wheat for the 
next year would be 75 percent of parity. 

I would prefer to take the old 75-90 
percent of parity under the Anderson 
Act rather than the proposed legislation 
now presented to the Congress by the 
Department of Agriculture. I hope we 
shall not have to take either one of them. 
We should continue our present program. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is it not a fact that the 
proposal for acreage reductions was in 
the law long before either the 1948 or 
1949 act was passed? 

Mr. YOUNG. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Secretary has no 
other recourse, unless Congress enacts 
other legislation, but to follow the pro- 
visions of the 1938 act. They have been 
changed somewhat. Last year the Con- 
gress—I think very wisely—provided 
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that wheat growers should have the 
right to plant 62 million acres instead 
of 55 million. I am very hopeful that 
we can arrive at some arrangement this 
year to permit them to plant more acres. 
But I do not see how we can permit them 
to plant acreage greater than that which 
we require, because to do so would re- 
sult in 100 million or 200 million bushels 
added to the surplus. If we permit them 
to use the cost figures of 1909-13, giv- 
ing them a premium of 35 cents a bushel, 
and also rigid 90 percent supports, it will 
certainly be so generous as to affect other 
branches of our agriculture quite se- 
riously. However, I hope we can devise 
some program which will permit farmers 
to get back to full production, or nearly 
full production, as soon as possible, at 
good prices. 

Mr. YOUNG. So do I. One of the 
major reasons why I oppose flexible sup- 
ports is that the result is a lower price 
at a time when support is needed most. 
Unless the law is changed, the farmers 
will have to reduce their wheat produc- 
tion 11 percent more. That makes a 
total of 32 percent. When the output is 
reduced 32 percent, the producer ought 
to be entitled to a fair price for the re- 
maining production. However, under 
the flexible price support program, when 
the farmer needs a good price the most, 
the price support is reduced. 

With the same number of acres and 
a set-aside of 500 million bushels the 
maximum support level for wheat under 
this plan for next year would be 76 per- 
cent of parity. 

The so-called committee print, on 
which the House Agriculture Committee 
is holding hearings, would provide a 
somewhat more liberal price support. 
However, the maximum price support 
for next year, assuming 62 million plant- 
ed acres and a 500 million bushel set- 
aside under the House bill would only 
be 79 percent of parity. 

This drastic reduction in wheat price 
supports from the present 90 percent of 
parity to a maximum of 76 percent of 
parity for next year’s crop would be dis- 
astrous for wheat farmers. 

The minimums provided in the law 
are regarded by Mr. Benson as maxi- 
mums. I think he has demonstrated 
that he would much prefer to take the 
minimum support levels rather than the 
maximum. He has convinced me that 
he would. As presently written, the 
Benson price support program for 
wheat would offer farmers less than the 
old 75-90 percent of parity under the 
Anderson Act of 1949. 

It ought to be apparent to everyone 
that about the only chance we have to 
extend 90-percent supports is through 
an amendment to the wool bill. 

Secretary Benson certainly has proved 
time and time again that if permitted 
discretion in the flexibility of a price- 
support program, he will usually take the 
lowest level possible, 

It is contended by Secretary Benson 
and many other people in and out of 
Congress that the present price-support 
program has failed because the national 
average cash price for wheat presently 
is only 84 percent of parity while the 
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price-support program provides for 90 
percent of parity. 

Actually, the national average cash 
price for wheat dropped as low as 77 per- 
cent of parity for a considerable period 
last summer. It is contended by the op- 
ponents of the program that farmers 
were unable to receive the 90-percent 
support as provided in the law. That is 
not an accurate statement. Every 
farmer who wishes to do so may receive 
the full 90-percent support price as pro- 
vided in the law either through the loan 
program or by entering into a purchase 
agreement with the Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

There are many reasons why the aver- 
age cash price of wheat at times, par- 
ticularly in the past few months, dropped 
below 90 percent of parity as provided 
in the law. In periods of surpluses of 
wheat, we cannot expect the average 
cash price to be maintained at the sup- 
port level of 90 percent of parity. May 
I point out again that the farmers can, 
if they want to, secure the full 90-percent 
support. 

Many farmers have not elected to take 
advantage of the support-price programs 
largely because the program has worked 
so well that cash wheat prices have been 
maintained for years at or near 90 per- 
cent of parity. In fact, it has worked 
so well that only a small percentage of 
our farmers found it necessary to make 
price-support loans or purchase agree- 
ments with the Department of Agricul- 
ture. I should like to give some inter- 
esting figures on this subject. The per- 


centages which follow are the amounts 
of total crop placed under loan or on 
which purchase agreements had been 
executed, representing the total amount 
of wheat supported under the price-sup- 
port program: 


Percent 
28.3 
34.7 
19.3 
21.7 
35.4 

147.3 


1 All-time high, 


Even during the last year a little less 
than half of the wheat produced in the 
United States was placed under the Gov- 
ernment price-support program. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, there were 
times last fall when there was an ex- 
tremely heavy rainfall in the Northwest 
which damaged some wheat, as a result 
of which it did not qualify for seal-up. 
Some of that wheat in the Northwest 
was offered on the cash market, and 
that decreased the percentage of wheat 
that went under seal-up for loans. 

At the same time there were periods 
during the fall when the cash wheat 
market suffered a drop due to the heavy 
offerings of moisture-damaged wheat. 

The Senator from North Dakota is en- 
tirely correct when he says that any 
farmer who wishes to avail himself of 
the Price Support Act may obtain 90 
percent of parity by either putting his 
grain under a commodity loan or taking 
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it to a certified warehouse and storing 
it under a warehouse receipt and obtain 
a loan on the basis of the warehouse 
receipt. 

Last fall quite a number of farmers 
in the Midwest had some of their wheat 
damaged by excessive rain, and it did 
not qualify for seal-up. It was offered 
on the cash market and it forced the 
market down. 

Mr. President, nothing has saved the 
farmer and our whole national agricul- 
tural economy from a disastrous drop 
as much as the price-support legisla- 
tion on the statute books at the present 
time. Without that price support, I 
do not know where the price of wheat 
and the price of corn would be today, 
in the face of the surpluses we now have. 

The farmer has never been asked to 
reduce his crops. The farmer was asked 
in the early 1950’s to step up produc- 
tion, and he did, in accordance with the 
request of his Government. However, 
the Government never took steps, until 
last fall, to try to bring about a reduc- 
tion in the number of acres of wheat 
and corn. It was not until this winter 
that we commenced to work on cotton 
in order to get the cotton acreage down. 
The corn producer today is accepting a 
reduction in his corn acreage, and will 
reduce the number of acres planted in 
corn. 

Those are steps that must be taken 
first. First of all, we must get the pro- 
duction down in order to get surpluses 
into a manageable form. When we do 
that, we can then go back and examine 
the so-called price support mechanics. 
Without surpluses, we will not have the 
burdensome weight on the national 
economy which the surpluses impose. 

If it were not for price supports, I 
defy anyone to predict what the cash 
market of wheat would be today. If 
it were not for price supports, I defy 
anyone to tell me what the cash market 
of corn would be today. The only rea- 
son those prices are held at the present 
level is that we have an orderly dis- 
position of the surpluses. We do not 
have them dumped on the cash market 
as would be the case in the event we 
did not have the benefit of the mechan- 
ics of the price-support program. 

I wish to commend the Senator from 
North Dakota for his very able and in- 
telligent explanation of what he be- 
lieves is necessary to be done in connec- 
tion with the price-support program. I 
am not one—and I know the Senator 
from North Dakota is not one—who is 
asking the Federal Government to give 
the farmers a handout. The Senator 
from North Dakota is not so constructed. 
He has lived in farm areas during the 
depression years, and he has sufficient 
understanding of what the situation is in 
the farm areas today to know that in 
the event we should permit price sup- 
ports to be reduced to the point where 
the surpluses would not be manageable, 
we would have a recession in our agri- 
cultural economy. If we should have a 
recession in the farming communities, 
the first to feel its effect would be the 
towns and villages, and it would not be 
many weeks before its effect would be 
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felt in the industrial and wholesale 
centers of the country. That is what 
brings about a recession. 

I could give many figures to prove 
my point, but I am now speaking on 
the time of the Senator from North 
Dakota. However, tomorrow I intend to 
give some figures along that line, both 
as to real estate mortgages, which are 
on the increase, as well as with respect 
to chattel mortgages, to say nothing 
about the tax situation. However, this 
afternoon I wish to commend the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota for standing up 
and talking about a situation that gives 
him concern and gives me concern, par- 
ticularly with reference to surpluses. 

We produce surpluses of wheat, corn, 
beef, and milk. The areas in which we 
live are the bread-producing centers of 
our country, and we supply, to a great 
extent, the needs of the metropolitan 
centers in the East. 

If our prices are permitted to drop to 
a ruinous level until such a time as we 
can get our surpluses back into manage- 
able form we will have a depression on 
our hands, and a great deal of money will 
be spent for public works and similar 
programs in order to bring us out of that 
situation. I commend the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. I appreciate the com- 
ments of the Senator from Minnesota. 
The Senator from Minnesota, like my- 
self, farmed most of his life and is yet 
today. We have as much right to speak 
for agriculture as some of the so-called 
spokesmen. 

I believe it is worth noting that the 
labor leaders of the United States pres- 
ently have a far better understanding of 
the necessity of holding up farm prices 
for the benefit of the whole Nation than 
has the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

In recent weeks it has been encourag- 
ing to me to have labor leaders come into 
my office and make inquiries about what 
I thought would happen to the price- 
support program. They point out that 
many of their people are laid off, and 
they believe it is because of low agricul- 
tural prices, and they believe the only 
way they can have full employment is 
through the maintenance of good agri- 
cultural prices. 

I wanted to make that comment be- 
cause it may have a great deal to do with 
my thinking and many others in the 
future. Unless we can get more people 
to realize the important part agriculture 
plays in the Nation’s economy there may 
be some serious consequences. 

It is contended by some that a rigid 
price-support program will result in in- 
creasing the surpluses. I can speak for 
wheat because I know more about the 
wheat program than about the other 
programs. The wheat yield last year was 
875,500,000 bushels. The estimated yield 
as of April 1954 was 678 million bushels, 
or an estimated reduction already of ap- 
proximately 200 million bushels. That 
does not include spring wheat. 

Mr. President, I think most all grain 
authorities in the United States will 
agree that if it had not been for the 
price-support program, cash wheat 
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would have dropped to as low as $1 a 
bushel last fall. Certainly cash prices of 
wheat today would be little, if anything, 
above $1 a bushel if it were not for this 
price-support program. 

It is contended by many that the pres- 
ent recommendations by the Department 
of Agriculture with reference to price- 
support programs are the result of long 
months of study by advisory committees 
appointed by Secretary Benson. It is 
claimed that the program represents the 
best thinking of agricultural authorities 
all over the United States. That is 
hardly in accord with the facts. Secre- 
tary Benson’s own handpicked Wheat 
Advisory Committee recommended a so- 
called two-price system of price supports 
for wheat. That advice was completely 
disregarded. 

In his speech before the National 
Farmers Union Convention in Denver, 
Colo., on March 17, 1954, Secretary Ben- 
son made a reference to me. I think it 
is necessary for me to deal with his state- 
ment in this speech. I wish to quote a 
part of his speech: 

In checking the congressional debate of 
1948, I discovered that even Senator Younc of 
North Dakota, now a leader in the fight for 
high and rigid supports, at that time gave 
hearty indorsement to flexible supports. He 
warned the Senate, and I quote, “Some time 
we shall have to get back to peacetime sup- 
ports at a fair level and this bill does just 
that.” 


Mr. President, the Aiken Act of 1948 
represented a great step forward. It 
amended the Agriculture Act of 1938 in- 
creasing the support level of basic farm 
commodities from 52 to 75 percent of 
parity to 60 to 90 percent of parity. I 
had said at that time, as quoted by Secre- 
tary Benson in his speech in Denver, and 
I quote: 

Some time we shall have to get back to 
peacetime supports at a fair level and this 
bill does just that. 
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I sincerety believed at that time that 
we would have a long period of peace and 
that our whole economy would return to 
prewar peacetime conditions. I believed 
that the prices of all the things that 
farmers had to buy, and which went into 
their cost of production, would return to 
normalcy. 

I believed that under conditions such 
as that the farmers could again make 
good money producing wheat at a sup- 
port level of from $1.30 to $1.50 a bushel 
as the Aiken Act of 1948 would have made 
possible. 

Most farmers, including myself, would 
be quite willing to accept the price for 
basic farm commodities as would have 
been provided under the Aiken Act if 
only the costs of the goods and services 
that a farmer has to buy were reduced 
accordingly. 

What is so infuriating presently to 
farmers and their friends in and out of 
Congress is the belief on the part of the 
Secretary of Agriculture and many 
others that the prices for farm products 
alone should revert to prewar peacetime 
levels. There is not a chance in the 
world that the prices of the things the 
farmer has to buy will be reduced in the 
foreseeable future. 

It is almost unbelievable that while 
farm prices have dropped so drastically, 
food prices to the consumers are at an 
all-time high. 

Mr. President, would it make sense or 
would it be fair and just to ask farmers 
to accept prewar prices for their com- 
modities while the costs of the things 
they have to buy are so high? Let me 
give just a few statistics from the De- 
partment of Agriculture on the percent 
of price increase on some of the things 
farmers must buy: 


5 Percent of 

Item 1940 1953 increase 
---| 18.2 cents per gallon 27.4 cents per gallon 50 
6:00 by 16 auto tires -| $11.60 each --} $19.50 each. 68 
Wii Sonk a a RERAN E ß... . ̃ ee 5 eo fo at] 135 
bottom tractor plow_-_...-.........----==.-| . $85B. 9 ——— 116 


Mr. President, it is true that farmers 
represent only about 15 percent of our 
total population. Few people realize, 
however, that nearly half of our total 
population either lives on farms or in 
towns and cities of less than 10,000 pop- 
ulation. 

Nearly all income which is received by 
the people of a city such as Sioux City, 
Iowa, or Fargo, N. Dak., comes through 
the sale of farm commodities. 

All these people are tied directly to 
agricultural income. Few people realize 
the great amount of industrial goods 
that farmers buy. For example, in 1952 
farmers purchased over 7 million tons 
of steel—more than is used for a year’s 
output of passenger cars; 16% billion 
gallons of crude oil—more than is used 
by any other industry; 320 million 


pounds of raw rubber—enough to put 
tires on over 6 million cars; and 15 
billion kilowatt-hours of electric power. 


The farmers of this Nation own 4,400,000 
tractors, approximately the same num- 
ber of cars, and over 2,500,000 trucks. 

These figures again emphasize how 
foolhardy it would be not to make sure 
that farm prices are prevented from 
declining further. 

Mr. President, this is why, starting in 
1949, I joined with Senator RUSSELL, one 
of the best posted men on agriculture in 
America, in legislation to continue 90- 
percent supports for basic farm commod- 
ities. These support levels will have to 
be continued until we find a way to 
greatly reduce the prices of the things a 
farmer has to buy or until we can find 
a better way to insure a fair price for 
farm commodities. I would gladly ac- 
cept any other program that would give 
reasonable assurance that farmers will 
receive fair prices and that will not un- 
necessarily plunge us into another great 
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depression because of our failure to pro- 
tect our farm economy. 

Mr. President, a great many people all 
over America have come to believe that 
flexible or lower price supports will solve 
our surplus problem. This philosophy 
has been advocated all over the United 
States by Secretary Benson. The whole 
record of the past 30 years or more 
totally disproves this philosophy that 
fiexible supports will solve our surplus 
problems. 

Writing in the Agricultural Yearbook 
of 1933, of which Milton Eisenhower was 
the editor—page 3—Mr. Hyde, former 
President Hoover’s Secretary of Agri- 
culture, had this to say: 

It is inaccurate to attribute the price 
slump in recent years solely to general agri- 
cultural expansion. It can be attributed in 
part to the fact that production did not fall 
so rapidly as demand. In this respect the 
agricultural reaction to the depression was 
very different from the industrial reaction. 
In 1931 farm production in the United States 
was about the same as it was in 1928— 


In spite of the fact that prices had de- 
clined drastically— 
whereas the production of nonagricultural 
commodities was nearly 50 percent less. 
This is not said in criticism of farmers. 
Farm production cannot be adjusted quickly 
to changes in demand. This fact is a dis- 
advantage to the individual farmer. It 
makes agriculture the great shock absorber 
and stabilizing influence in hard times. 


Mr. Hyde’s statement gives positive 
proof that while prices declined drasti- 
cally from the rather favorable level of 
1928-29 to the very low level of 1931, 
farm production remained at the same 
level. According to the USDA statistics, 
the average wheat price in the United 
States in 1931 was 39 cents a bushel, and 
in 1932 only 38 cents a bushel. If Secre- 
tary Benson’s philosophy were correct, 
that flexible supports would take care of 
our surplus problem, one would naturally 
think the farmers would seed less wheat 
following these extremely low-price years 
of 1931 and 1932. As is more often than 
not the case, farmers, in spite of the 
lower price, increased their plantings of 
wheat from 66,281,000 acres in 1932 to 
69,009,000 acres in 1933. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am simply won- 
dering if the Senator from North Dakota 
has any measure by which to value the 
dollar in 1931 as against its value in 1928. 
There was a substantial reduction across 
the Nation, and the actual price in 1931, 
in terms of the 1928 dollar, was a very 
substantial increase in price, was it not? 

Mr. YOUNG. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico 
that I would not be a very good author- 
ity with respect to that question. I was 
farming at that time; I did not have 
many dollars. In farmers’ vernacular— 
we had to use washers for dollars. 

Mr, ANDERSON. For many people 
the situation at that time was extremely 
difficult, I know that the Senator from 
North Dakota was very busy at the time, 
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making his farm pay, and I congratu- 
late him upon doing so. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in my remarks two tables pre- 
pared from information received from 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, both of which disprove Secre- 
tary Benson’s theory that low prices will 
solve our problem of surpluses with re- 
spect to wheat and corn. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


Average price of wheat per bushel received 
by farmers 


EEA S SNR 


Source: Office of Price, U. S. Department of Agricul- 


Average price of corn per bushel received by 
farmers 


82 RE S ERS 
aa Cf moco NO 


Source: Office of Price, U. S. Department of Agricul- 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I believe 
these statistics totally disprove the phi- 
losophy that lower prices will result in 
lower production of most of our farm 
commodities. You will note on this wheat 
chart that while the price declined from 
$1.44 in 1925 to $0.83 in 1935, the number 
of acres seeded to wheat rose from 61,- 
738,000 to 69,611,000. 

It is true that in many cases farmers 
will reduce production if the price is un- 
favorable—that is, if there is some other 
profitable crop to which he can shift his 
production. We are fast reaching the 
same situation now as we faced during 
the depression years when there were 
few, if any, profitable crops that farmers 
could shift to. Secretary Benson fails to 
recognize this truism, 

Some will argue that the price of hogs 
is good. Yes, and they are good largely 
because of our present 90-percent price- 
support program for corn, There is 
money in the cattle-feeding business at 
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the present time, too, because of our 90- 
percent price-support program for corn. 
This, again, totally disproves the many 
statements by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture that our present price-support pro- 
grams have greatly disturbed our corn- 
hog and corn-cattle feeding ratios. 

Mr. President, what would the situa- 
tion be today if all our corn stockpile 
had been fed into hogs and cattle?. We 
would have had an unmanageable sur- 
plus problem with these perishable com- 
modities and completely demoralized 
prices. 

Our present surpluses are the result 
mostly of favorable crop years for the 
past 12 years or more and, more im- 
portant, the constant urging of the De- 
partment of Agriculture to farmers to in- 
crease their production for defense pur- 
poses. As late as last year the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture urged farmers to in- 
crease corn production. Yet today, Sec- 
retary Benson, the same Secretary we 
had a year ago, deplores the corn surplus 
situation. 

Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from North 
Dakota does not wish to leave the im- 
pression that Secretary Benson urged 
increased corn production, does he? 

Mr. YOUNG. I want to leave the im- 
pression that the Department of Agri- 
culture, of which Mr. Benson is Secre- 
tary, asked farmers to increase their 
corn production. If he did not believe 
corn production should have been in- 
creased, he should have changed the 
order. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is it not the fact that 
on December 23, 1952, about 6 weeks after 
the election, Secretary Brannan fixed the 
goal for corn production for the follow- 
ing year at 2,500,000 acres above that 
which had been planted in 1952? 

Mr. YOUNG. That is correct; and I 
think Secretary Benson should have 
changed the order when he took office, 

Mr. AIKEN. The Secretary might 
have made the same request of corn 
growers as he did of potato growers, 
when he asked the potato growers to 
reduce their anticipated plantings. The 
potato growers did not comply with the 
request; and that is why they have been 
in trouble during the past fall and 
winter. 

I am certain that the statement of the 
Senator from North Dakota leaves the 
inference that Secretary Benson asked 
for an increase in corn production. But 
he was not Secretary of Agriculture at 
the time of the requested increase in corn 
production, so he did not ask for it. 
Secretary Brannan asked for it; and 
Secretary Brannan must have known 
that by asking for a tremendous increase 
in the planting of corn in 1953, he was 
building up plenty of trouble for the in- 
coming administration. 

Mr. YOUNG. It is true that Secre- 
tary Brannan set this goal in December, 
but I think it would have been far better 
if Secretary Benson, while he was de- 
ploring the surplus situation in respect 
to corn, had changed the request and 
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had asked farmers to reduce their corn 
production last year. After all, he was 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and he had 
the responsibility. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Secretary has had 
experience with the situation during the 
past year, and last fall he asked farmers 
to reduce their plantings of corn by some 
11 million acres. When the intentions 
for planting came out in March, it was 
found that the farmers had practically 
planned not to reduce their plantings of 
corn at all. With the failure to comply 
with the goal set by the Department of 
Agriculture, or by the Secretary, does 
the Senator from North Dakota believe 
that farmers who deliberately have 
ignored the goal set by the Department 
should be entitled to full support? 

Mr. YOUNG. Not if quotas or allot- 
ments have been called for. If the See- 
retary of Agriculture declares allotments 
of corn, wheat or cotton, I do not think 
a farmer is entitled to price support if 
he disobeys the allotment orders. 

Mr. AIKEN. It begins to look as 
though a great many farmers would not 
be entitled to price supports for corn 
this year, because they have failed to re- 
duce their plantings in compliance with 
the allotments fixed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. This is getting to be an 
increasingly difficult problem. The Sen- 
ator from North Dakota will find that 
thousands of wheat growers throughout 
the country, also, are not quite comply- 
ing with the acreage allotments. I am 
sorry to say that, but the practice has 
become so general that it is going to 
be very difficult to enforce the allot- 
ments. 

It may be that in certain areas, such as 
in some areas of the Senator’s State of 
North Dakota, the allotment orders could 
be enforced; but it will be very difficult, 
as time goes on, to enforce acreage al- 
lotments; and in the case of corn, it will 
be virtually impossible. 

Mr. YOUNG. I think acreage allot- 
ments or quotas ought to be enforced. 

Mr. AIKEN. What I principally rose 
to say was that I did not want the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota to leave the im- 
pression that Secretary Benson was re- 
sponsible for the acreage allotments fixed 
by Secretary Brannan. 

Mr. YOUNG. I do not wish to imply 
that everything Secretary Benson does is 
wrong. He has many good qualities. 
I think Secretary Brannan was wrong 
in the previous year, in not establishing 
wheat quotas, and in not beginning to 
make an effort to reduce the planting 
of wheat and cotton from the acreage of 
the previous year. 

Mr. AIKEN. If Secretary Brannan 
had called for wheat quotas in 1952, there 
is no question that larger plantings of 
wheat could have been permitted this 
year. 

Mr. YOUNG. I recognize that it is 
not an easy matter to bring farm pro- 
duction in line with demand, and par- 
ticularly following war years. It is not 
an easy matter either to maintain fair 
prices for farm commodities through 
Government or any other action. Isub- 
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mit, however, that the present program 
has been quite effective in preventing the 
prices of most of our farm commodities 
from slipping to tragically low levels. 

If the Government of the United States 
fails to prevent farm prices from slip- 
ping further, I am convinced that we are 
going to have not only a serious farm 
problem but a serious national economic 
problem. We are already feeling the 
effects in surplus industrial goods and 
increased unemployment as a result of 
the decline in farra prices of the past 
2 years. We cannot permit these farm 
prices to be reduced further. 

The present farm price-support pro- 
gram provides a means of bringing pro- 
duction in line with consumption for 
basic farm commodities. This year, 
1954, is the first year since the start of 
the Korean war that the Department of 
Agriculture has even asked farmers to 
reduce production. 

The Government programs to reduce 
supplies of wheat, cotton, and corn— 
three big basic farm commodities—will 
get results. 

Mr. President, the experience of the 
Department of Agriculture all during 
the twenties and thirties in trying to 
solve farm-surplus problems should have 
taught us a lesson. We can gain much 
from the experience of the past. 

We have to go back to the Coolidge 
administration to find a farm price- 
support philosophy parallel to that of 
some of our top leaders in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. President Coolidge 
and many others of his time were very 
much opposed to production-control pro- 
grams designed to bring production in 
line with demand. His thinking seems 
to parallel very much that of our present 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

On December 7, 1925, President Cool- 
idge was in Chicago to address the 
annual meeting of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. His coming had 
been enthusiastically publicized, and the 
grand ballroom of the Sherman Hotel 
was jammed with delegates and visitors. 
The crowd waited tensely as the Presi- 
dent began to speak. He made this very 
significant statement: 

I propose actively and energetically to as- 


sist the farmers to promote their welfare 
through cooperative marketing. 


Following other remarks on this prob- 
lem, he warned farmers against over- 
production, and expressed the hope that 
consumption would eventually catch up 
with production. President Coolidge 
concluded his remarks by saying that 
the future of agriculture looked to be 
exceedingly secure. 

Mr. President, Mr. O. M. Kile, his- 
torian of the Farm Bureau, wrote the 
following regarding the speech: 

His words fell on the audience like a wet 
blanket. As the Presidential Party left the 
room the applause was notably slight and 
the atmosphere chilly and barely respectful, 


President Coolidge, in his speech, 
made an indirect slap at those who fa- 
vored surplus-control legislation. 
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The thinking, however sincere, of Sec- 
retary Benson and his associates in the 
Department of Agriculture is surpris- 
ingly close to that of President Coolidge. 
It was a policy that failed to prevent the 
tragic drop of farm prices in the late 
twenties and all during the thirties. 

It was a policy that eventually led to 
the defeat of the Republican Party. It 
has always been my belief that had 
President Coolidge signed the McNary- 
Haugen bill, we could have gone a long 
way toward averting a great depression. 
It probably would not have taken us Re- 
publicans 20 years to regain the con- 
fidence of the farmers of this Nation if 
the McNary-Haughen Act had been 
made the law of the land. 

Mr. President, I should like to say in 
closing that the fight that is going on 
today to assure farmers some semblance 
of a fair price is no different than the 
fight of 30 years ago. The only differ- 
ence today is that the farmers, with 
their present tremendously high costs of 
operation, could go into bankruptcy 
much quicker than the farmers could 
then. 

I hope that the amendment providing 
for the extension of 90-percent supports 
will be approved and that once passed 
by Congress it will be signed by our 
good President, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
EXHIBIT 1 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., April 19, 1954, 
Hon. MILTON R. YOUNG, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR YOUNG: In response to a tele- 
phone request from Mr. Harker Stanton, we 
are enclosing tables which indicate the pros- 
pective minimum support levels for the 1955 
and 1956 crops of wheat, cotton, corn, rice, 
and peanuts, assuming the adoption of legis- 
lative revisions proposed in S. 3052. New 
information has made it necessary to revise 
and bring up to date the tables on wheat 
and corn. The figures for cotton are the 
same as those furnished by the Department 
in the early part of your committee hear- 
ings on S. 3052. The tables for rice and pea- 
nuts have not previously been furnished you. 
Data in all these tables reflect the latest in- 
formation available to the Department with 
respect to acreage, yield, production, and 
disappearance. 

Clearly many assumptions on yield, acre- 
age, exports, domestic consumption, and 
other factors are involved in projections of 
this kind, and later events may suggest con- 
siderable revision. For example, in the case 
of 1954 corn production a modification has 
been made in the indicated acreage included 
in our Prospective Planting Report of March 
19, 1954, in order to recognize that farmers 
did not have their individual acreage allot- 
ments for corn at the time they made their 
intentions known to the Department. This 
figure may need to be revised as additional 
information becomes available and particu- 
larly after the July Crop Report. Similarly, 
as new information of importance becomes 
available, we would expect to revise each of 
the tables. 

If you require any further information in 
this matter, please let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
TRUE D. Morse, Under Secretary. 
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Wheat: Estimated normal supply, total supply, — level, allotment objective, and price-support level, assuming legislative revisions proposed. 
S. 8052, including set-aside as shown 


[Quantities are in million bushels] 1 ? 


Monasi supply ( (assumed the same for all years): 


Normal supply—Continued 


ic consumption and exports—— 2 900 5. Acreage allotment objective (130 percent oi, 170 
2 —— allowance (15 percent ol) — 135 6. Supply for E Deity og ea ae 
3. Normal supply (i- 29. naain 2 acc — parity FTT. aes ae SE 1,346 
4. Marketing quota point 3 ———— — ees 2 1,242 
Marketing year 


T ly: 
9 (million a0 59 ——7—7⸗———ßv——õ1 na 


8. Total carryover July 1 
Assumed set-aside. 


13. Total supply for price-support 
14. Total supply for marketing quota an 
15. Disappearance 
Minimum support level: 
16. 1 dtd percentage (13-+-3)__..-_....-.-.-----. 
— Minimum support level (percent s parity)... - 
Effective parity price, Mar. 15, 1954 (dollars per 
19 Minimum support ps (dollars per AAR — S aa 
20. Marketing quota following year? (Compare items 4 and 14.) 


1 Major revisions: Set- aside from 400 to 500 million bushels. Quantity set-aside 
to be excluded from carryover computation for price-support purposes. Transi- 
tional parity provision effective Jan, 1, DN k 

—.— lds and com 


3 Assumes quotas. 
3 Should be equal to “a normal year’s . consumption and exports plus 30 
percent thereof,” rather than 130 percent of item 1. 


41954 crop based on Prospective Plantings for 1954 and Apr. 1, 1954, Crop Report. 


1955 and 1956 crops assume production on 62 million planted acres at an average d 
of 15 bushels per planted acre. * 


9. percent support required by law. 
Transitional parity. 


Wheat: Estimated normal supply, total supply, quota level, allotment objective, and apie nl level, assuming ceriain legislative revisions 
inc 


(House of Representatives committee print of Mar. 9 


9, 1954), set-aside as shown 


[Quantities are in million bushels]*? 


Normal supply (assumed the same for all years): tin: 
1. Domestic consumption and exports. __-.------...-..-.-----.---------. 900 5. A allotment objective (item 33 1. 080 
2. Carryover ane (20 percent of 1). „„é: 180 8. Supply for minimum support at 
3. Normal suppl 1, 080 Se Datat at aac 13520 ra SPREE NN Be Oe Lot 
4. Marketing quota po Aer a Peres 5 S OEE E E R AT. * k re S: s 
Marketing year 
Set-aside of 400 million Set-aside of 500 million 
bushels bushels 
1954-55 
1955-56 1956-57 1955-56 1956-57 
Total su = 
7. 7 (million aeres .....---...----<<- 62.0 62.0 62.0 62.0 62.0 
Total carryover July 1 7 875 soo] 952 899 932 
3 — —. — ̃ ‚ .. ee a 0 400 400 500 500 
10. Sethian for price-support ee ee 875 499 532 399 432 
11. Product 901 930 930 930 930 
12. ines — —— ͤ —— — —4—— — 3 3 3 3 3 
13. Total supply for price-support —: . eB a 1,779 1, 432 1, 465 1, 332 365 
14. ee RODI Ber MATROS quota and allotment purposes 1,779 1,832 1, 865 1,832 1.865 
. 880 8 —— i) ———ů— 
— c — — 132.6 135.6 123.3 126.4 
al (percent parity) ee 490 75 75 79 77 
Mar. 15, 1954 (dollars per bushel). 2.49 2.49 2.37 2.49 52,37 
art price { 3 c 2. 24 1.87 1.78 1.97 1.82 
3. Marketing on quota wing year? E Gannas Satis a E I SR Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
f opel ranean n A m gente errr areas nce ee — 8 1, 1084, 
pearance supp! marketing quota would crop on Prospective — 954 Apr. Crop 
proclaimed when total supply exceeded the pare supply by more than 10 1955 and 1956 crops assume production on 62 million planted acres at an 3 
cent. The Quantity a objective — = 200 million of ee planted acre. a 
Quantity set-aside over CO yutation price- support required W. 
support p Transitional parity provision ve Jan. 1, 1, 1056. ‘ 1 parity. = ** 
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Wheat: Estimated normal supply, total supply, quota level, allotment objective, and price-support level, assuming legislative revisions 
proposed in S. 3052, including set-cside as shown 


{Quantities are in million bushels] 13 


Normal supply (assumed the same for all years): Normal supply (assumed the same for all years) - Continued 


1. Domestic consumption and exports... 900 5. Acreage allotment objective (130 percent of 1) 1,170 
2. Carryover allowance (15 percent of 1). 135 6. Supply for minimum support at— 
90 percent parity ($1.02X3) 3... 
Normal supply. (i. 75 percent parity (I. 3&3) 


3. 
4. Marketing quota point (120 percent of 3) 


Marketing year 


Set-aside of 400 million Set-aside of 500 million 
bushels bushels 


1955-56 1956-57 1955-56 1956-57 
Total supply: 
7. Allotment: (mion aer) 4 . . 55.0 55.0 
— ä k — b __ss______ 9 
8. Total TTTTTT—TTWTTTſT＋TTTcTTTT—T—TTT—T—T——W———W SY 899 827 
IVV VIV eee 500 500 
10. Carryover for price-support purposes. 399 327 
11. Production ¢ 825 825 
12. Imports... 3 3 
13. Total supply for price-support purposes 1, 227 1, 155 
14. Total supply for marketing quota and allotment purposes. 727 1.655 
IIZ ðᷣͤ vc 000 aaae s aera 
Minimum support level: 
16. Supply percentage (13+3) 118. 6 111.6 
+ 17. Minimum support level (percent parity) 8I 85 
18. Effective parity price, basis Mar. 15, 1954 (dollars per bushel) 2.49 $2.37 
19. Minimum support 2.02 2.01 
20. Marketing quota fo! Yes Yes 
1 Major revisions: Set aside from 400 to 500 million bushels. Quantity set aside 4 1954 crop based on Prospective Plantings for 1954 and Apr. 1, 1954, Crop Report. 
to be excluded from carryover computation for price-support purposes, Transitional 1955 and 1956 crops assume production on 55 million planted acres at an average yield 
parity provision effective Jan. 1, 1956. of 15 bushels per planted acre. 
2 Assumes normal yields and compliance with quotas. # 90-percent support required by law. 
3 Should be equal to “a normal year’s domestic consumption and exports plus 30 ¢ Transitional parity. 


percent thereof, rather than 130 percent of item 1. 


Cotton, upland: Estimated normal supply, total supply, quota level, allotment objective, and price-support level, assuming legislative 
revisions proposed in S. 3052, including set-aside as shown 


[Quantities are in million bales} 13 


Normal supply (assumed the same for all years) Continued 


Normal supply (assumed the same for all years): 
pp 4. Marketing quota point Vi CENAE Pa 


1. Domestic consumption and exports 


— — 15,6 


2. Carryover allowance (30 percent of item 1) 5. Supply for minimum support 
90-percent parity (1. 084) . 
3. Normal supply (also allotment objective) (42 15.6 75-percent parity (1.3X3)-.... SE EN E T — 3 


Set-aside of 3 million bales | Set- aside of 4 million bales 


Total supply: 
6. ‘Allotment (million acres). 


7. Me re Cy ], E — E SE eh ea —— 9.2 

PAA ee ll ee eee 4.0 

9. Carryover for price-support purposes 5.2 
10. Production 2, 10.0 
ERT aS y ee ee eee 1 
12. 15. 3 
13. Total supply fo: 19.3 
14. pearance. 3 A 

Minimum support le 

15. Supply percentage (12.3) 98.1 
16. Minimum support level (percent of A RES 90 
17. Effective parity price, basis Mar. 15, 1954 (cents per pound) 34.97 
18. Minimum support price (16X17) (cents per pound) 31.47 
19. Marketing quota wing year? (Compare items 3 and 13)...........-..__..........--..-- Yes 


1 Major revisions: Set-aside from 3 to 4 million bales, such 8 to be excluded 3 Published figure, Recent information indicates carryover may be slightly 
purposes, odernized b 


from over computation for price-support ty to igher. 
raa npt Adka RAK 1956. pey 4 90-percent support required by law. 
normal yields and compliance with quotas. š Modernized parity. 
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Corn: Estimated normal supply, total supply, quota level, N and price- support level, assuming legislative revisions proposed 
in 
{Quantities are in million bushels} 
N 2 supply (assumed the same for all years): Normal supply—Continued 
. Domestic consumption and exports—- . 3, 200 4. Acreage allotment obſeetive— 22... — 3, 520 
2 Carryover allowance (10 percent oT 320 5. Supply for minimum su 
— 90 percent parity f: LATE oe T EEEE EAA A A 3, 555 
3. Nome es 3, 520 75 percent parity (. ls 4, 048 
Marketing year 
Total supply: 
9. AL jotment in commercial ares (million acres) . 47.0 46.6 50. 6 
354.0 454.0 $55.0 
25.7 25.7 25.7 
44.3 44.3 44.3 
24.5 24.5 25.3 
900 823 646 
2, 392 $2,392 12,437 
630 630 630 
1 1 1 
15. TA ODDIY. IFIP y d eee heer meee se Ap meee ae 3. 923 93,714 
D . nooo re toner AAA EL ˙———— ̃ — ——ͤ—— —äc Ü —— P —. — 3, 100 eee e, 
Minimum support level: 
17. Supply percentage (15-F3) - _ <<. <n. ewnn wen nmennnecwencnnnnennsnanessacennaccecsenensnanannnncsnnnassces 1 111.4 105. 5 
18. Minimum support Mie | (percent of parity) 90 85 
19. Effective parity price basis Mar. 15, 1954 (dollars per bush: 1.81 u 1. 72 
20. Minimum —.— price (1819) (dollars per bushel) 1.63 1.46 
Major revisions: No authority for marketing quotas; z$ ce to vary 1 per- š Assumes overplanting by 1 million acres more than the previous year’s acreage + 
Sete ne int for each 1 percentage point variation in supp! tional parity n is 3 l yield. aii y 


provision effective Jan. 1, 1956. 

2 Based upon acreage required, at normal yield per planted acre (1949-53 average), 
which would result in a paces supply, considering carryover, imports, and produc- 
tion in noncommercial a: 

2**Prospective Plantings f for 1954," dated Mar. 19, 1954, indicates the acreage might 
be as much as 55.3 million acres. Adjustment to 54.0 is made because farmers did 
mod have their individual acreage allotments at the time their intention reports were 


le. 
ae eee Mho same as 1954 crop acreage estimate; production is at normal 


estimate; produci 
Based ul calculations made from Prospective Plantings for 1954. 
; United States 5-year average for commercial area, 1949-53, per 
8 3 States 5-year average for noncommercial area, 1949-53 . per planted 


ae Fach 100 million W change in supply would affect minimum support level 
, Nee e ferent support required by Ja 
ot applicable since support re W. 
u Transitional parity. FRP 7 7 


Rice, rough: Estimated normal supply, total supply, 1725 level, allotment objective, and price-support level, under present legislative provi- 


sions and 


provisions of S. 3052 and House committee print of Mar. 9. 


9, 19543 


[Quantities are in thousand hundredweight] 


e supply (assumed the same for all years): 
Domestic consumption and exports. ...-.. 
4 Carryover allowance (10 — of 1).. 


3. Normal supply (42) -= 
4. Marketing quota point 22 percent of item 3) 


— — — 57, 502 


—— 


Marketing year 


Total y: 

. otment 8 acres) ? 

8. Assumed acreage (thousand acres) 
9. Assumed yield 4. ee per acre) 


15. Supply percentage (13-3 

16. Minimum support level (percent of 1 ETS ES 

17. Effective (modernized) parity price, basis Mar. 1954 (dollars 

18. Minimum support price (16X17) (dollars per hun 

19. oe quota for following year? 
(Compare items 13 and 4.) 


22 ig 

2, 326 2,326 

6, 776 5, 835 

50, 009 50, 939 

300 300 

— = ee — 57, 085 57, 074 
— — — G1, 200) ese edecentlcl 
101.3 101.2 

90 90 

5.49 5.49 

4.94 4.94 

No No 


In accordance hea oe President's 3 message, 8 3 8 
tory prios. supe suppor percent crop. 
Assumes normal bee et and compliance with allotmen 8 p.” 
ted domestie consumption eee 0 bundredweicht, and 1954-55 


planted 919-83 
15 carryover, Assumes that 


3 Based u acreage required, at 
which wi d result in a normal supply. ome 


allotments would be in effect in 


From Prospective Plantings for 1954, dated Mar. 1954, adjusted upward b; 
10,000 acres to cover minor producing States. 1 sé 


United States 5-year average, 1949-53, per planted acres; assumed the same each 
Not applicable since 90. percent 


support required by law; however, if supply- 
t table in effect (Agricultural Act of 1949) 
Prayer he ro gri ae o Y support still would have been 


1954 
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Peanuts: Estimated normal supply, total supply, quota and allotment level, and minimum price-support level assuming legislative revisions 


Normal supply (assumed the same for all years): 
1. Domestie consumption and exports. 
2. Carryover allowance (15 percent of item ) 


3. Normal supply 
4. Marketing quota point. 


RRR 
(Quota applicable each year.) 


proposed in S. 3052 12 
[Quantities in thousand tons} 


Normal supply—Continued 


2 647 5. Quota in absence of minimum (also allotment objective) 2 
97 6. Supply ſor minimum support at 9 nid 
— 90 percent parity sve — — ee ae 804 
—— Re 5 ES 74¹ 75 percent parity (I 343) 967 


jasar supply: 


5 tment (1,000 acres) rr 
8. Assumed acres picked and threshed (1,000 acres)*_- 
i i threshed (pounds per acre)®__. Jei 


10. Production (8X9+2,000)_.-----------.------------ 


9. Assumed yield, picked and 


11. Carryover Aug. 17 


12. —— — — — —— e e a e me e e a e m e e m e e e a m e m e 


Total supply (10-+11+12) 
Disappearance ?. 


1 In accordance with the President’s farm message, cue would permit “manda- 


s.. n 


tory support at 90 percent of parity 
1 : 
to not more per year. 
3 Assumes aed yields and compliance with quotas. 
2 Computed 
item 1 


Minimum acreage allotment. 
i About 91 percent of allotment, based on previous year's experience. 


$ 1949-53 adjusted average yield. 


Average price of corn per bushel received by 
jarmers 


pi 


R28SRSS 22222 
* - S2 


Average price of wheat per bushel received 
by farmers 


r 
bushel 


61, 738, 000 $1. 44 
60, 712, 000 1,22 
65, 661, 000 1.19 
71, 152, 000 1,00 
67, 177, 000 1.04 
67, 559, 000 -67 
66, 463, 000 30 
66, 281, 000 +38 
69, 009, 74 
64, 064, 000 85 

83 


. —— Se ee — 
Source: Office of Price, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE SUB- 
MERGED LANDS ACT OF 1953—DE- 
CISION OF UNITED STATES SU- 
PREME COURT 
Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, on 

March 15, 1954, the Supreme Court of 

the United States upheld the constitu- 

C—345 


o ex 
y provision to become effective Jan. 1, 1956, with change limited 


under sec. 358 of AAA of 1088, as amended. Assumed the same as 


1954 crop.” 


exam 


* Transitional 


tionality of the Submerged Lands Act of 
1953, which was passed by this Congress 
last year, by denying the motion of the 
States of Alabama and Rhode Island for 
leave to file bills of complaint which 
would challenge the validity of said act. 

IT am pleased to note that the Supreme 
Court today denied the motions of said 
States for rehearing, which finally set- 
tles an issue which has been before the 
Congress since 1937. I think that cer- 
tain observations are in order with ref- 
erence to the meaning of this new law. 

First. The complete upholding of the 
constitutionality of the so-called Tide- 
lands Act by the Supreme Court is a 
milestone in the restoration and protec- 
tion of the rights of the States, along 
with the rights of many thousands of 
citizens who claim under grants from 
the States. The decision restores to the 
States and their grantees their property 
rights in the submerged coastal belts 
within State boundaries along the coasts 
of the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Gulf 
of Mexico. The States and their grant- 
ees had used, enjoyed, and substantially 
developed these property rights during 
the years since the founding of the Na- 
tion and until 1947, the date of the Cali- 
fornia decision, under the sincere belief 
that the property was theirs, and with 
knowledge of the long-time recognition 
of State ownership by Federal officials 
and agencies, and by public trading prac- 
tices. The upholding of the Tidelands 
Act is a clear legal pronouncement of the 
fact that the Congress and the people 
are within their rights in recognizing and 
confirming in the States their long-es- 
tablished equitable rights in this prop- 
erty, which rights do not interfere with 
Federal power to control navigation, 
commerce, national defense, and inter- 
national affairs. 


7 Assumes that Commodity Credit Corporation diverts sufficient quantities to 
domestic crushing or export to reduce carryover to 148,000 tons each z It should 
be noted that peanuts which are sur to edible requirements 

for crushing, usually at substantial loss to CCO. Were 

any such surpluses would lower minimum support levels from those 


year. z 
are largely diverted 
larger carryovers feasible, 

indicated. 


For 
ple, if there were no diversion by CCC the minimum support levels could drop 
as low as 83 and 77 percent of ty, respectively, for 1955 and 1956, 

590 percent Support req by law. 


1 Quota in effect each year, by law. 


Second. The decision marks the first 
important setback in over 20 years to 
the efforts of ultraliberal groups to 
make the Federal Government ever big- 
ger and more powerful. The decision is 
enheartening, not only because of the 
soundness of the principle which it 
upholds, but also because the swollen and 
unwieldy size of our Federal Govern- 
ment has become one of the chief causes 
of many of our internal woes and of 
much of our inefficiency and waste. 

Third. The development of our coastal 
belt, which has been almost entirely 
stymied since the date of the California 
decision, may now move ahead again, 
and the coastal States and their grantees 
will speedily renew the development of 
the many property values which exist in 
the submerged coastal belt. These values 
do not relate solely, or even largely, to 
the production of oil and gas in the 
three States where those assets have 
been discovered. These values exist in 
all 20 coastal States, throughout the 
nearly 5,000 miles of our seacoast, and 
their combined development will be 
much more permanent, as well as much 
more valuable, than the coastal oil and 
gas industry. These values include the 
filling of shallow submerged lands and 
the creation of oceanfront property of 
vast importance through the use of 
permanent bulkheads, groins, and other 
structures, including also the creation of 
valuable buildings, recreational units, 
and other developments on such filled 
lands. Also included is the construc- 
tion and use of piers; the use of sand, 
gravel, and shell from offshore bottoms 
for filling and building; the use of off- 
shore areas for the disposal of sewage 
and industrial waste; the control of fish- 
eries and kindred industries which util- 
ize the animal and vegetable life of the 
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coastal belt; and the development of 
many other values, all of which will be 
much more soundly administered at the 
State and local levels than would have 
been possible if they had been turned 
over for regulation by a huge Federal 
agency. 

Fourth. The apprehension and anxi- 
ety of all of the States, and of countless 
thousands of private citizens, with refer- 
ence to the use and development of the 
submerged bottoms of inland waters and 
the Great Lakes, are set at rest by the 
action of the Supreme Court. The de- 
velopment of these vast inland areas may 
now be stepped up and may continue 
without further fear of Federal inter- 
ference. 

Some of those who opposed this legis- 
lation stated repeatedly during the Sen- 
ate debates that it was ridiculous to 
apply to inland waters the rules of law 
laid down in the California, Texas, and 
Louisiana cases which applied to the 
coastal belt, and they maintained that 
all apprehension based on such a sug- 
gestion was completely without foun- 
dation. In adopting such an attitude, 
they completely ignored various recitals 
of the Federal attorneys in their brief in 
the California case. It will be recalled 
that on page 11 of their brief in that 
case the Federal attorneys said: 

We submit that ownership of submerged 
lands is not related to sovereignty at all, 
but that the decisions of this Court dealing 
with the tidelands and lands under inland 
waters have proceeded upon a false premise. 


Again on page 72 of the Government’s 
brief, the rule with respect to tidelands 
and inland waters was attacked as being 
“erroneous” and “unsound.” In other 
places in the brief, the rule was called 
“unsound,” “erroneous,” “wrong,” “pat- 
ently unsound,” “fallacy,” and “a legal 
fiction.” 

It is now wholly clear that the fears 
of officials of the States as to the jeopardy 
hanging over their ownership of the in- 
land waters were well founded. To real- 
ize that this danger was real and not 
imaginary, one has only to read the 
recent dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice 
Douglas in the tidelands case, in which 
he states in part: 

Could Congress cede the great Columbia 
River or the mighty Mississippi to a State 
or a power company? I should think not. 
For they are arteries of commerce that at- 
tach to the national sovereignty and remain 
there until and unless the Constitution is 
changed. What is true of a great river would 
seem to be even more obviously true of the 
marginal sea. For it is not only an artery 
of commerce among the States but the vast 
buffer standing between us and the world. 
It therefore would seem that unless we are 
to change our form of government, that 
domain must by its very nature attach to 
the national Government and the authority 
over it must remain nondelegable. 


Mr. President, I introduced this bill in 
the 82d Congress on February 21, 1951, 
as S. 940; and in the 83d Congress, on 
January 9, 1953, as Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 13. On S. 940 of the 82d Con- 
gress, I was joined by 34 other Senators 
as cosponsors. Of the 35 cointroducers, 
15 of us were Democrats and 20 were Re- 
publicans. On Senate Joint Resolution 
13 of the 83d Congress, I was joined by 
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39 other Senators as cosponsors. Of the 
40 cointroducers, 15 of us were Demo- 
crats and 25 were Republicans. The bi- 
partisan nature of the effort was evi- 
denced clearly throughout the considera- 
tion and passage of the measure, both in 
the 82d and 83d Congresses, not only in 
the array of cosponsors, but also in the 
support it received from members of both 
parties in committee, in debate, and on 
passage. 

In the 82d Congress, the bill was sub- 
stituted for the text of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 20, and then was passed by both 
Houses, but was vetoed by President Tru- 
man. No effort was made to pass the bill 
over the veto, becaus2 a few votes were 
lacking in the Senate. 

In the 83d Congress, the bill was sub- 
stituted for the text of H. R. 4198, and 
then was passed by both Houses, and was 
approved by President Eisenhower on 
May 22, 1953, becoming Public Law 31, 
of the 83d Congress. 

Mr. President, while I am proud of 
having introduced this constructive mea- 
sure, and am happy to have had it re- 
ferred to throughout its consideration as 
“the Holland bill,” I want to state again, 
as I did during the debates, that the 
contents of this bill are primarily the 
product of the exhaustive and long-con- 
tinued efforts of more than 40 attorneys 
general of the various States, who recog- 
nized the grave menace presented to the 
States, and to private citizens claiming 
under the States, by the decisions of the 
Supreme Court in the California, Texas, 
and Louisiana cases; and who made it 
their primary task, as a group, to come 
to grips with the strange and unsettling 
doctrine of “paramount rights,” which 
had been announced by the Supreme 
Court and made applicable to the sub- 
merged offshore coastal areas, within the 
boundaries of the three States men- 
tioned. 

I desire at this time to give fullest 
recognition to the devoted work done 
by the organization of attorneys gen- 
eral. Especially noteworthy was the ef- 
fective leadership supplied through the 
years by Walter R. Johnson, former at- 
torney general of Nebraska, during his 
10 years as attorney general of his State, 
and while he was serving as president of 
the National Association of Attorneys 
General or as chairman of their sub- 
merged lands committee. This notable 
leadership was continued, after General 
Johnson’s voluntary retirement from of- 
fice, by his direct handling of the matter 
for the attorneys general, and for the 
States, as the head of their Washington 
office, where he remained in charge, as 
director of their effort, until after the bill 
became law. 

Special credit is also due to the out- 
standing work of Hall Hammond, then 
the attorney general of Maryland, who 
is now a member of the bench of the 
highest court of his State; and also to 
Roy H. Beeler, attorney general of Ten- 
nessee, each of whom served as chairman 
of the submerged lands committee of 
the National Association of Attorneys 
General during the pendency of this leg- 
islation before Congress; and likewise to 
Harold R. Fatzer, attorney general of 
Kansas, who was president of the said 
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association at the time of the passage of 
this act. 

It is interesting to note, Mr. President, 
that during the period of the pendency 
of this and other proposed legislation on 
this question, officials from 47 States ap- 
peared before the committees of Con- 
gress and advocated State control of the 
submerged lands involved; and in no 
instance did a State official appear be- 
fore said committees to advocate Fed- 
eral control. 

I desire to express my especial grati- 
tude to the senior Senator from Oregon 
Mr. Cordon] for his effective leadership 
as chairman of the Senate subcommit- 
tee which handled this measure in 1953. 
Not only was he largely responsible for 
ironing out many difficulties of wording 
and of substance before the bill was fa- 
vorably reported, but he also played a 
leading part in the drafting and report- 
ing to the Senate of a separate bill, which 
also became law, S. 1901, dealing with 
the outer Continental Shelf, or the much 
larger part of the submerged lands of 
the Continental Shelf which lies beyond 
the State boundaries. He played a 
highly effective part on the Senate floor 
during the debate on both these meas- 
ures. 

In the 83d Congress, the majority 
leader, the late Senator Robert A. Taft, 
was immensely helpful in every way, but 
particularly in insisting upon bringing 
the issue to a vote, in spite of the deter- 
mined and long-drawn-out opposition of 
a number of able and resourceful Sen- 
ators. The minority leader, the senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON], also 
cooperated completely and effectively, 
as was also the case with the chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, the senior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER]. 

I am, of course, deeply grateful to 
every Senator who joined in cosponsor- 
ing this measure, or who contributed to 
its passage by giving it his support and 
vote. There were several Senators, how- 
ever, whose contributions were particu- 
larly great, and whom I wish to mention. 
In addition to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
and the chairman of the subcommittee, 
already mentioned, nine other Senators, 
as members of the committee, assisted 
in perfecting the bill and reporting it 
favorably, as follows: the junior Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN]; the sen- 
ior Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS]; 
the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
DworsHak]; the junior Senator from 
California [Mr. KuUCHEL]; the junior 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Barrett]; 
the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc]; my able colleague, the junior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SmatuHers]; 
the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CLEMENTS] ; and the junior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. DANIEL]. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BEN- 
NETT in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Florida yield to the Senator from 
Oregon? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. First, I wish to express 
my appreciation for the several generous 
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references to myself. I think they were 
overgenerous. 

Next, I should like to have the RECORD 
show that when the Senator from Florida 
is naming the Members of the Senate who 
were particularly active and especially 
effective in connection with this legisla- 
tion, of necessity he cannot—but I can— 
name another Senator who was most 
effective and most active; and I refer to 
the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HoLLaND ], who now is addressing the 
Senate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon for his 
comment, which pleases me very much. 
I wish to tell him that it has been a 
pleasure to cooperate with him in the 3 
years of the handling of this measure. 
I am glad the Supreme Court has, in its 
decision, so fully upheld the conclusions 
jointly reached by the Senator from Ore- 
gon, the Senator from Florida, and many 
other Senators, years ago, as to what 
the Supreme Court meant when it hand- 
ed down its decisions in the California, 
Texas, and Louisiana cases. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Florida yield 
to me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wish to 
associate myself with the statement just 
made by the Senator from Oregon. I 
do not think any cause ever had a more 
fearless leader or a leader of greater ca- 
pacity than the tidelands or submerged 
lands cause had in the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. He was 
on the job day and night; and except 
for the great application and the fine ca- 
pacity he demonstrated, I doubt that 
that legislation would have been passed 
by such an overwhelming vote. I am 
deeply in debt to him, as is every other 
citizen of my State, for the construction 
service he rendered so effectively and so 
impartially. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas. I am sure 
he has overstated the case; but I was 
glad to do all that it was within my 
power to do. 

At this time I am trying to say that it 
was a joint effort, participated in by a 
great many; and it could not have been 
accomplished but for the cooperation of 
a great many persons whom I shall men- 
tion, and also with the cooperation of 
others whom perhaps I shall not be able 
to mention. 

Highly important and skillful partici- 
pation in the debate on the floor of the 
Senate and in the committee hearings 
was contributed by the junior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], whose par- 
ticipation as attorney general of Texas 
in the Supreme Court cases and in the 
work of the National Association of At- 
torneys General had given him unusual 
knowledge of the submerged lands prob- 
lems in general, by the junior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lonc], who had 
made an exhaustive legal study of the 
question; and by the junior Senator from 
California [Mr. KUCHEL], who, by means 
of earlier service as a State legislator 
and as State controller of California, 
had an unusual grasp of the submerged- 
lands problems of his State. The senior 
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Senators from Nevada, Louisiana, Mas- 
sachusetts, and California also partici- 
pated with great effectiveness in the de- 
bate; and, in fact, every other Senator 
who spoke for the bill made a distinct 
contribution, for which I am deeply 
grateful. 

I mention also, without attempting to 
go into detail, the outstanding work of 
many members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on this legislation, to whom 
great credit is due, and whose services 
were, of course, indispensable. 

In closing, I am sure I speak for every 
supporter of this important law, now 
completely upheld by our Supreme 
Court, in expressing our very great grati- 
tude to the Senators and Representa- 
tives who, by their devoted leadership in 
earlier Congresses, kept the issue alive 
throughout the years, until the people of 
the Nation could be better informed as to 
the vital meaning, to them and their 
States, of the so-called tidelands issue. 
Speaking only of Senate leadership, I 
feel that we should record today our spe- 
cial gratitude to the senior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran], who was so 
long the chief sponsor of this legislation; 
and to the late Senator from Oklahoma, 
Mr. Edward H. Moore, who served as a 
principal sponsor during the 80th Con- 
gress, 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as the distinguished senior Senator 
from Florida has already stated, the 
news tickers have today carried the Su- 
preme Court ruling upholding the his- 
toric right of Texas and other coastal 
States to their tidelands. 

It is to be hoped that this ruling will 
remove the last faint possibility of a legal 
bar to State title over these lands. It is 
about time that we recognized that this 
issue has been settled once and for all. 

For many years this controversy has 
been floating through the corridors of 
the Congress, the executive agencies, and 
the courts. Meanwhile, a precious nat- 
ural resource has not been developed 
simply because of efforts to take these 
submerged lands from the States. 

Congress has passed legislation up- 
holding the title of the States to those 
lands. The President has signed that 
legislation into law. The highest court 
of the land has ruled that Congress and 
the President acted entirely within their 
authority. I hope that we can now con- 
sider this issue closed and proceed to the 
more important problem of developing 
the resources of the Continental Shelf. 


ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its labors this after- 
noon, it stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BEN- 
NETT in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOMESTIC 
WOOL INDUSTRY 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2911) to provide for the 
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development of a sound and profitable 
domestic wool industry under our na- 
tional policy of expanding world trade, 
to encourage increased domestic produc- 
tion of wool for our national security, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, one 
of the things which disturbs all of us 
in connection with the discussion of agri- 
cultural questions is that occasionally 
friends of agriculture on both sides of 
the aisle, and sometimes farm organi- 
zations, find themselves quarreling over 
what is best for the farmers of the Na- 
tion. I believe that it requires the united 
efforts of farm organizations and farm 
friends on the floor of both the Senate 
and the House to achieve what is neces- 
sary for the farm population. 

I hold in my hand the issue of the 
Farmers Union in Washington for April 
23, 1954. It begins with the headline 
“Price Support Fight Is On in the Sen- 
ate.” The report continues: 

At press time for this issue, the Senate 
was debating the price-support issue. The 
debate is hinged on the administration- 
sponsored bill to give wool producers price 
supports at parity through a direct-payments 
method. Backers of parity price supports 
for other major commodities are trying 
to amend the wool bill to provide an all- 
round price-support program. 

Senator Lancer (Republican, of North Da- 
kota) led off the fight for the Farmers 
Union-sponsored parity package program— 
legislation providing for full farm produc- 
tion at parity prices, with full utilization of 
the food produced through expanded domes- 
tic consumption and in the interests of 
building world peace abroad. 

Foes of parity price supports are trying 
to push the wool bill through without 
amendment. Parity backers want all price- 
support provisions incorporated in a single 
bill, to assure maximum strength in the 
showdown on final passage. The price-sup- 
port bill has not yet been acted on by the 
Agriculture Committees of either House, 


Nr. President, it is particularly unfor- 
tunate to label as foes of parity price 
supports all those who would try to push 
the wool bill through without amend- 
ment. A great many Senators will vote 
for the wool support bill because they 
believe it should be passed in order to 
assure an adequate supply of wool, which 
is badly needed by the Nation in times 
of emergency, and because, in addition, 
time after time the wool bill has been 
delayed, although many of us believe the 
fight for it should have been won long 
ago. 

I have on another occasion reminded 
the Senate that in 1946 a previous ad- 
ministration and a previous Secretary of 
Agriculture recommended to the Con- 
gress legislation the enactment of which 
in principle was exactly like the pro- 
posed legislation now before the Senate. 
That was not done. 

Now, many years later, we find very 
much the same proposal before the Con- 
gress again. I think it is too bad that 
when the proponents of such a proposal 
try to push it through to final passage 
they are branded as foes of parity price 
supports. Most of us recognize that 
there are at least two commodities which 
are extremely difficult to handle by the 
ordinary patterns of agricultural legisla- 
tion. One is sugar and the other is wool. 
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I hope the day will never come when the 
friends of the farmers in the Senate will 
insist that sugar legislation and wool 
legislation be handled in one package 
with all other types of agricultural legis- 
lation. I hope we shall never get into 
the frame of mind in which we will not 
pass a sugar bill or a wool bill unless 
there can be attached to it a rider, or 
riders, which may be detrimental to the 
success of such a bill. 

A great deal has been said about what 
the House will do if the Senate passes 
a straight wool bill. I believe some at- 
tention should be given to what the final 
outcome would be if an attempt were 
made to load down the wool bill with 
amendments known to be in direct oppo- 
sition to the program outlined by the 
President of the United States, thereby 
inviting the opposition of the White 
House to any bill which might be passed. 

It is too bad when farm organizations 
find themselves in disagreement on these 
questions. I hold in my hand a little 
booklet issued by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. It says, “Now let us 
get action together on a better farm 
program.” The booklet discusses the 
question of surpluses, and shows a sur- 
plus of 840 million bushels of wheat, or 
five times the normal reserve. It is more 
than 1 year’s domestic use. Before this 
publication could actually reach the press 
and be published—and it has only just 
come from the press—a later estimate 
showed that the surplus will be from 880 
million to 890 million bushels. I am re- 
minded of the time when we were sug- 
gesting in the Senate committee the de- 
sirability of some legislation to give 35 
million or 40 million busheis of wheat to 
Pakistan. We finally passed a bill to give 
wheat to Pakistan, but before it could 
clear the Congress of the United States, 
although we were hoping to get rid of a 
little of our surplus, a new report on 
wheat disclosed that the wheat supply, 
had increased by 50 million or 60 million 
bushels, tempting me to suggest that we 
could not give the surplus away as fast 
as it developed. 

That is apparently the problem before 
us now. At the time this publication was 
set in type, the wheat surplus was 840 
million bushels. In the few weeks re- 
quired to get the publication through the 
press, the surplus has become 890 million 
bushels. 

There is a surplus of corn amounting 
to nearly 1 billion bushels. There is a 
surplus of cotton of 9.6 million bales, or 
25 times the normal reserve. There are 
surpluses of many other products. 

On the next page the booklet shows 
how these surpluses came about. Farm- 
ers were asked to expand their produc- 
tion to meet wartime demands and post- 
wer foreign needs, and they did so. 
When they were asked to reduce their 
production, and production went the 
other way, domestic and foreign markets 
were affected. Butter prices went up 
128 percent, but butter use went down 
50 percent. United States wheat exports 
went down 3313 percent, while competi- 
tors’ exports were moving up 14 percent. 
With respect to cotton, which we had 
succeeded in pegging at a very high price, 
in 1930 we had been facing in the world 
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the use of synthetics equivalent to 1 mil- 
lion bales of cotton. Now the equivalent 
of 10 million bales is in the world market. 
We are gradually losing our markets 
abroad for cotton. Most of us know that 
at one time approximately 60 percent 
of the American cotton crop was floated 
across the water to Europe. Now only 
a small percentage is exported. 

Here is one farm organization which is 
greatly distressed by surpluses. Another 
farm organization says that it is spon- 
soring a full package bill, which must 
be adopted by the House, and supposedly 
will have to be approved by the Senate, 
if that organization is to win its battle. 
I believe the farmers should bear in mind 
that there is being published a great deal 
of reading material which they should 
watch. The Reader's Digest for May 
1954, the current issue of that magazine, 
at page 41, publishes an article written 
by Paul Friggens, associate editor of the 
Farm Journal. It is a reprint of an arti- 
cle which I read in the Farm Journal. 
It is a very good article. It is entitled 
“Too Smart for Subsidy.” All of us can 
well afford to read the article, because 
it describes how the cattlemen decided 
that they would not ask for price-sup- 
port levels. The article should be read 
by all who are interested in farm legis- 
lation. 

Another article in the same issue of 
the Reader’s Digest, which I believe 
should be reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, is a very short article appearing 
on page 46. It was condensed from an 
article published in the New York Post, 
written by Sylvia F. Porter. It is en- 
titled Heads I Lose, Tails I Lose.” It 
points out that there is a coffee shortage. 
It reads, in part: 

There’s a shortage of coffee. So my grocer 
is asking a recordbreaking $1.15 for a pound 
of vacuum-packed coffee. 


Of course it is not possible to get these 
articles in type before there is a change 
in the situation. The $1.15 price is a 
bargain price today. I paid $1.22 a 
pound only a day ago, and I just got in 
under the wire before the price went up 
again. Some people believe that the 
price will go up to $1.55 a pound. The 
writer of the article says: 

There's a shortage of coffee. So my grocer 
is asking a recordbreaking $1.15 for a pound 
of vacuum-packed coffee. 

There's a surplus of butter—due to de- 
lining consumption and huge production. 
But I'm still paying 81 cents a pound. 

There’s a shortage of cocoa, 

So I pay a peak price for cocoa, 

There's a surplus of cheese. 

So I still pay a top price for cheese. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire article, which is very 
short, be printed in the Recorp as a part 
of my remarks at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Heaps I Lose, Tatts I Lose 
(By Sylvia F. Porter) 

Shortages or surpluses, frosts or floods, I, 
the American consumer, get a sock in the 
pocketbook. 

There’s a shortage of coffee. So my grocer 
is asking a recordbreaking 81.15 for a pound 
of vacuum-packed coffee. 
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There's a surplus of butter—due to declin- 
ing consumption and huge production. But 
I'm still paying 81 cents a pound.“ 

There's a shortage of cocoa. 

So I pay a peak price for cocoa. 

There's a surplus of cheese. 

So I still pay a top price for cheese. 

If there's a shortage, the price goes into 
an upsurge in the free markets of my coun- 
try and the world, and I get socked. 

If there’s a surplus, my Government uses 
my tax money to buy up the product, sup- 
port the price, and I get socked. 

Who am I to complain? 

I am you—one of America’s 140 million 
nonfarm consumers, one of the overwhelming 
majority of the Nation's 160 million popu- 
lation. 

I am you—the wage earner or salaried 
worker who must make ends meet on a 
limited budget. 

Much as I resent it, I can understand the 
coffee story. Coffee production is limited; 
world consumption has skyrocketed; the 
1953-54 crops have been hurt; unless coffee 
consumption skids, it will be 12 to 18 months 
at least before supply comes into good bal- 
ance with demand. And all the official in- 
vestigations in the world can't produce a 
single additional coffee bean. 

Much as I try, though, I cannot understand 
the butter story. 

On some days the Government has bought 
over a million pounds of butter to support 
the price. The cost of the program has been 
staggering (and our taxes have been paying 
for it). Still I've paid as much as 81 cents 
a pound. 

As a consumer, I’m disgusted, rebellious. 
On economic, financial, or social grounds, 
there is no justification for today’s farm- 
price program. Only on strictly political 
grounds can it even be grasped—and these 
grounds appear more and more sordidly 
political. 

I don’t presume to say I know the whole 
solution. I do presume to say I have the 
intelligence to know today’s program is no- 
where near the solution. And as a con- 
sumer, wage earner, and housewife, I do 
know that any game in which heads I lose, 
tails I lose, shortages I lose, surpluses I lose, 
is no game in which I want to continue 
playing. 


Mr. ANDERSON. I have asked that 
the article be printed in the Record be- 
cause I believe every farmer needs to 
realize that it is not to his advantage to 
have on the statute books a type of agri- 
cultural program which causes the 
American people to look at it with con- 
cern and say, “Maybe this program 
should not be continued.” 

Barron’s magazine of July 27, 1953, 
published an article which I took from 
it then and added to my collection of 
material dealing with price supports. 
The article is entitled “Root of the Evil. 
The Farmer’s Troubles Stem From Price 
Supports.” 

The article states that the President 
had appointed a new National Agricul- 
tural Advisory Commission, and the edi- 
tors express the hope that the Commis- 
sion would come to grips with the farm 
program. They write: 

What needs to be said in this matter is 
that no producer group can prop up prices 
above market levels without bringing on 
mounting surpluses, regimentation, and an 


appalling waste of the taxpayer’s money. 


? This was written before the support price 
was cut from 90 percent to 75 percent of 
parity, but since then the price of butter 
has remained artificially high. 
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The cure for prohibition was to get rid of 
the Volstead Act. The cure for the present 
dilemma of American agriculture is revision, 
and eventual elimination, of the present 
archaic system of price supports. 


Mr. President, that statement appears 
in a publication which goes out to busi- 
nessmen all over the country. It sug- 
gests to them that the whole program 
of price support may need to be revised, 
and perhaps some day eliminated. 

I believe it is worth while to remember 
that such opposition to a program, con- 
stantly expressed involves a danger to 
the whole program. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed at this point in the REC- 
ORD as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ROOT oF THE EVI. — THAN FARMER’S TROUBLES 
STEM From Price SUPPORTS 


Back in the late twenties, when prohibi- 
tion had prettly clearly broken down, Presi- 
dent Hoover appointed the Wickersham 
Commission to make a detailed study of law 
enforcement. This eminent body, which in- 
cluded some of the best legal talent of the 
country, toiled mightily for many months, 
heard innumerable witnesses, and in the end 
produced a monumental study which dis- 
appointed just about everyone. The reason 
for the disappointment was that the com- 
mission could not quite bring itself to state 
the obvious: the evils of prohibition could 
only be cured by repeal of the law. 

The fiasco of the Wickersham Commission, 
we think, should be held in mind by the emi- 
nent gentlemen whom President Eisenhower 
is appointing to his new National Agricul- 
tural Advisory Commission, recently set up 
to make another study of farm policy. Such 
a body may well have many wise things to 
say about the big intricate business of farm- 
ing, but unless it comes to grips with simple 
fundamentals the mountain will labor to 
produce a mouse. What needs to be said in 
this matter is that no producer group can 
prop up prices above market levels without 
bringing on mounting surpluses, regimenta- 
tion, and an appalling waste of the tax- 
payer’s money. The cure for prohibition 
was to get rid of the Volstead Act. The cure 
for the present dilemma of American agri- 
culture is revision, and eventual elimination, 
of the present archaic system of price 
supports. 

This proposition should be self-evident. 
Unfortunately, it is precisely what the Amer- 
ican farmer and his Representatives in Con- 
gress will not admit. Back in 1948 Congress 
made a start in this matter by passing a law 
which would have at least made farm price 
supports flexible and responsive to the basic 
law of supply and demand. Year by year 
Congress has amended this law to prevent 
its flexibility features from coming into 
effect, and under pressure of the farm bloc 
both Congress and the Executive Depart- 
ment have instituted specific measures—im- 
port quotas, export agreements, and the 
like—which have further constricted the 
agricultural market, and kept the farmer on 
permanent stilts. So long as war-induced 
shortages of food and fibers persisted these 
artificial measures, while wrong in principle, 
were not too serious in their practical 
effects. Today, with world agricultural out- 
put steadily rising, their results are truly 
appalling, whether considered from a na- 
tional or international point of view. 

The new commission, it seems to us, will 
be remiss in its duties if it does not point 
out these results with clarity and without 
pulling punches. On the national scene, 
price supports of one kind or another cost 
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the Treasury some $2 billion last year and 
will probably cost as much this year. The 
money has gone for such dubious purposes 
as the storing of close to half a billion 
pounds of butter and cheese which might 
far better have come on the market. Re- 
cently, the attempt to prop up the farm 
economy has taken a still more sinister turn. 
Instead of letting lower prices curtail the 
planting of wheat, the Government has had 
to resort to acreage controls which will soon 
be followed by strict marketing quotas. Cot- 
ton will presently receive the same totali- 
tarian treatment, and it is now reported 
that direct controls will have to be imposed 
against the growing of corn. 

This is in itself a confession of bankruptcy 
for the whole program. Since a vast major- 
ity of farms in America raise corn, it is all 
but impossible to control by direct ukase; 
and the attempt will inevitably lead to all 
kinds of dodges to evade the law, even as in 
prohibition days. Moreover, the effort to 
shore up the price of corn and related prod- 
ucts, while reputedly benefiting some farm- 
ers, constitutes a kind of economy warfare 
against others. Cattle raisers, who have 
been suffering from drought in the South- 
west, must now contend with rising prices 
of feed. This in turn increases pressure for 
the further support of beef, and last week a 
newly formed livestock association was in 
Washington bellowing for just such a pro- 
gram. Coming to office with the best of 
intentions, Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
is now caught in a never-ending spiral of 
contradictory improvisations. 

Nor does the harm done by price support, 
of course, end at the water’s edge. With 
surpluses mounting at home, the demand for 
protection from abroad increases, making 
hash of the administration’s whole foreign 
economic policy. Because California wants 
to grow figs the United States has offended 
Turkey by imposing an import quota on this 
delectable fruit. Because of similar quotas 
on butter and cheese, the Dutch have limited 
their purchases. of American flour, and the 
Danes have found an additional reason for 
refusing to allow American planes to be 
based in their country. Finally, the best ally 
that America possesses, the Dominion of 
Canada, has intimated that it may impose 
export duties on newsprint and nickel if the 
United States continues to shove the door 
shut on Canadian cheese, fish, and oats. 

When the United States and Canada fall 
out, it is time to stop, look, and listen. That 
time has come with respect to an agricultural 
policy that is based on an illusion—the illu- 
sion, namely, that if price supports are low- 
ered or abandoned the American farmer will 
be plunged into devastating depression. The 
fact is that farm income remains at near 
peak levels, and that the farmer’s best and, 
indeed, only real insurance against recession, 
is the continuing health of the general econ- 
omy. For such health, the flexible operation 
of the price system, and the natural equation 
of supply to demand, is a prerequisite. If 
the President’s Commission takes its stand 
on this principle, it can contribute power- 
fully to the long-term interest of the farmer 
and the country. If it temporizes—if it 
treats the farmer not as a citizen but as 
the privileged member of a pressure group— 
its work will come to nothing. Voluminous 
and evasive reports may make 1-day head- 
lines, but are then rightly consigned to dusty 
libraries. They are no substitute for the 
sunlight of truth and plain speaking. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Congress frequently 
undertakes to make studies of some of 
these serious problems, and from time 
to time that has been done by the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
The committee undertook a review of 
price supports for perishable products, 
and it published, on October 17, 1951, a 
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staff report on the scope and cost of the 
price-support program for perishable 
products from 1933 to that date. $ 

Irefer to the report because this after- 
noon—as has been true on other occa- 
sions—we heard the inference expressed 
that the present Secretary of Agriculture 
may be responsible for all the sugges- 
tions which have been made as to the 
necessity of being careful about the ac- 
cumulation of surpluses. 

I invite the attention of Members of 
the Senate—and I hope they will bear 
this in mind when they vote on the bill 
tomorrow—that the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, under the 
chairmanship of the senior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] prepared and 
submitted to the Senate a review of the 
price-support program for perishable 
products, in an attempt to warn Con- 
gress that a situation could develop 
which would bring serious consequences 
to the farmers of the Nation. 

It enumerated some of the criteria 
which were put into the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, directing the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to take into account many fac- 
tors in determining whether to under- 
take discretionary price-support opera- 
tions. 

I believe it would serve Members of 
the Senate if they were to read the cri- 
teria again, and therefore I ask unani- 
mous consent that that paragraph in 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, which is 
section 401 (B), be incorporated in the 
Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the para- 
graph was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CRITERIA USED IN DISCRETIONARY PRICE- 

SUPPORT ACTIVITIES 

Section 401 (b) of the Agricultural Act of 
1949 directs the Secretary to take into ac- 
count the following factors in determining 
whether or not to undertake discretionary 
price-support operations:“(1) the supply of 
the commodity in relation to the demand 
therefor, (2) the price levels at which other 
commodities are being supported , (3) 
the availability of funds, (4) the perisha- 
bility of the commodity, (5) the importance 
of the commodity to agriculture and the 
national economy, (6) the ability to dispose 
of stocks acquired through a price-support 
operation, (7) the need for offsetting tem- 
porary losses of export markets, and (8) the 
ability and willingness of producers to keep 
supplies in line with demand.” 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
1950 mandatory price support on perish- 
able products came in for some atten- 
tion, and the first item which the 
drafters of the report picked out was 
price supports on potatoes, and the sec- 
ond item was price supports on milk and 
butterfat. 

With the potato situation we need to 
concern ourselves very little, because po- 
tatoes are no longer subject to the price- 
support law. 

However, it was pointed out in the 
report, issued in 1951, that, because of 
price support, at attractive levels, the 
yield of potatoes was increased from an 
average of 111 bushels an acre for the 
years 1928-38 to 238 bushels an acre 
in 1950. 

We have heard a great deal about 
the farmer increasing his production 
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when prices are low, because then he 
must produce more in order to make a 
living. These figures would indicate, 
with reference to potatoes at least, that 
the reverse is true, because it is pointed 
out that the farmer increased the yield 
from 111 bushels an acre to 238 bushels 
an acre. In some areas it went to 1,000 
bushels an acre. 

We certainly found out something 
about the problems of mandatory price 
supports for potatoes. 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CORDON. What the Senator 
states astonishes me. He has stated 
that the production in some cases went 
up to 1,000 bushels to the acre. Where 
did that happen? 

Mr. ANDERSON. A great deal of it 
was in Kern County, Calif. There is 
very little limit to what can be done in 
the production of potatoes if one is will- 
ing to spend money for the proper kind 
of fertilizer. One may not get potatoes 
that are of the highest eating quality, 
or they may not be so good as the Idaho 
or Maine potatoes, although the growers 
in Kern County, Calif., might dispute 
that statement. However, if one wants 
to spend an unlimited amount of money 
on fertilizer and use the latest fungi- 
cides and insecticides it is possible to 
have an enormous production of pota- 
toes. No person can seriously imagine 
situations in which the Government of 
the United States would support pota- 
toes under such circumstances. 

We started to support the price of po- 
tatoes at 90 percent and then dropped 
to 60 percent, until finally production 
reached such a point that Congress rose 
up and struck out all provision for po- 
tato supports. However, it was a long 
and hard battle. I drafted and re- 
drafted the amendment 2 or 3 times in 
an attempt to remove potatoes from the 
provisions of the bill. It was only when 
we persuaded certain other Senators, 
who had an additional interest, to come 
forward with the amendment that we 
got it into the bill, and thus we were 
able to stop the support program on po- 
tatoes. 

Incidentally there is a table which I 
looked at only a short time ago, and 
which I can find again, in some of the 
publications in my possession, which 
shows that the potato farmer was far 
better off when the support program was 
abandoned and he did not have quite 
the same competition he had before. 

In connection with the pending bill 
we will be faced with a request to add a 
dairy amendment. It will receive a 
great deal of sympathy and support. I 
ask the Senate to remember that a few 
years ago, in December 1949, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, in accordance with 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, an- 
nounced the price support for milk and 
butterfat through the 1950-51 market- 
ing year ending March 31, 1951. That 
law contained a provision that he could 
set the level somewhere between 75 and 
90 percent, but high enough to afford 
ample production. The Secretary of Ag- 
riculture set the level at 79 percent of 
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The publication of the committee to 
which I have referred sets forth, on 
page 20, the fact that at these price 
levels substantial price-supporting pur- 
chases were required both in 1949 and 
1950, and that the equivalent of approxi- 
mately 3 percent of the total milk pro- 
duction was purchased in those 2 years. 

At the present time the situation is 
not much worse than that, but we dis- 
covered that even with a price support 
of 79 percent, there was no way in the 
world the Secretary of Agriculture 
could handle the purchase of dairy com- 
modities. Yet, Mr. President, there will 
be before us an amendment providing 
that for next year the level shall be 85 
percent, and that the following year it 
shall be 80 percent. In the following 
year it may drop to 75 percent. We need 
to bear in mind that that amendment, if 
adopted, would force the Secretary to 
continue the very bad practice which 
the Department had to follow in 1950 
and 1951. At 80 percent the price sup- 
port would again be at a disastrously 
high level. 

There is no way in the world for the 
Secretary of Agriculture to bring these 
things into balance. He would have to 
continue to accumulate additional dairy 
supplies, and put them in storage, al- 
though, as is well known, they do not 
store very well. The program for high- 
level dairy price supports would not 
help the dairy farmer in the long 
run. It could bring eternal destruction 
if we were not careful. We have seen 
how the numbers of milk cows have been 
building up during the past years, and 
farmers have not been properly culling 
their dairy herds. 

I read from page 21 of the report 
submitted by the senior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]: 

The total cost of the purchases of dairy 
products listed in table 6 was $286 million. 
Recovery from sales totaled $154 million, 
resulting in a loss to the CCC and use of 
section 32 funds on these operations of 
approximately $132 million. 


He added this paragraph: 

The key problem in dairy price support 
is the disposal of stocks before they spoil. 
The sharp upturn in prices following the 
outbreak of war in Korea made it possible 
to sell more than half of the Government 
stocks of butter back into domestic chan- 
nels of trade. 


In other words, if it had not been for 
the trouble in Korea, when the Army 
took all the butter it could find in the 
warehouses, there would have been a 
total loss of almost all the money put 
into the dairy-support program. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am glad the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
brought up that point, because it af- 
fords me an opportunity to ask 1 or 
2 questions which I should like to ask 
him. 

I have here a chart which appears 
monthly in the Economic Indicator, is- 
sued by the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report, in which it is shown that 
the only time this law has worked has 
been in periods of war. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. And then we did 
not need it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That is correct. 
If we had not made the arrangement 
with respect to price ceilings, would not 
the farmer have been better off than 
he would be under this law? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think the farmer 
would have been better off; he would 
have received higher prices. But I felt 
that we had to have some sort of ceiling 
price. We could not allow the cost of 
living to go sky high. There was a 
shortage of dairy products, of wheat, 
and of many other commodities, and if 
we had not had some sort of price con- 
trol I think it would have been very 
expensive. Whether the farmer would 
be better off today if we had not had that 
arrangement, I cannot answer. I think 
he would probably have been better off 
if there had not been the stimulation of 
production during those times. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I think we are 
all pretty much agreed that some ceil- 
ings should have been placed on the 
prices of some commodities, but is it not 
possible that the farmer would have been 
better off working under the law of sup- 
ply and demand, with such control as 
would have been exercised at the retail 
level, instead of working under this false 
support program through those years? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think he would 
have been better off if we could have fol- 
lowed the program which Congress tried 
to follow, namely, adopted what I re- 
garded as a sensible plan in 1948. If it 
had been allowed to become effective 
we would have avoided a tremendous 
amount of difficulty, because, while we 
would have had a brief period when 
there might have been an agricultural 
price drop, we would have then been 
met with the Korean situation, which 
would have had a leveling influence. 
The farmer would have realized that the 
Korean situation was not a big enough 
war to support his prices forever, and 
he would have tried to put his house in 
order. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I know the Sena- 
tor wants to continue his presentation, 
but I should like to ask this question: 
This law was designed, as I understand, 
to take care of farmers during a particu- 
lar type of situation? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The 
supports; yes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. It is not working 
today. 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; I think it is not 
working today. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. What is the next 
step? Would it be to go to 100 percent? 
Would that, in the Senator’s opinion, 
take care of the present situation? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think the sooner 
we start dropping the 90-percent provi- 
sion and come to the flexible provision, 
the better off we shall be. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I agree with the 
Senator. I was trying to see if my rea- 
soning was correct. When I listen to 
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the arguments advanced for higher and 
higher supports I wonder where it will 
end. If we make it 100 percent, is it not 
true that it will be only a short time until 
we shall have to consider 105 percent? 
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Mr. ANDERSON. I think so. The 
dairy situation is a symbol of it. I do 
not think the dairy farmer is very well 
off even at 90 percent. Sometimes he is 
not well off at 100 percent. We found 
out during the war period that at 130 
percent he was in extreme difficulty be- 
cause of labor costs at that time. We 
cannot build everything up to those un- 
usual levels. I think parity is the best 
yardstick we have yet developed, but it 
is not exactly an accurate yardstick. 
Ninety percent on dairy products is not 
enough. Ninety percent on eggs is too 
much. That is what we get into when 
we try to place a 90-percent level across 
the board. Sometimes we get too much 
of one product and not enough of an- 
other product. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. It is the Sena- 
tor's thought, I take it, then, that if the 
present high-support formula cannot 
successfully work unless we have periods 
of high consumption, such as during 
wars, the farmer can never prosper un- 
der high supports because we never know 
how high the supports will go. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think there is a 
distinction. I do not want to seem to 
evade the Senator’s question, but, in my 
opinion, there is a distinction between 
the procucts which can be strictly con- 
trolled and permanently stored, such as 
cotton, for example, and products such 
as dairy products, which are not easy to 
control or to store. 

I have never worried about 90 percent 
fixed price supports on a few commodi- 
ties. Tobacco is one of them. In my 
opinion, 90-percent supports on tobacco 
could be continued for 50 years without 
causing any trouble. Ninety percent 
price supports on cotton could continue 
for a long time, at least, and not cause 
too much trouble. Cotton acreage can 
be controlled, because cotton must be 
pressed into a bale, and a red tag can 
be attached to it immediately if the cot- 
ton has been grown in violation of regu- 
lations, and it stays baled regardless of 
what anyone may do. That type of crop 
may be properly handled. But, gener- 
ally speaking, if we are to consider the 
entire supply of agricultural products— 
then there would be real trouble if an 
attempt were made to apply 90-percent 
supports to them. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. First, let me say that 
I always listen with pleasure and profit 
to the Senator from New Mexico when- 
ever he is discussing matters dealing with 
agriculture, and I am most appreciative 
of the opportunity to listen to him today. 
The Senator made a statement, I think— 
and if he has not, I hope he will cor- 
rect me—that 90 percent of parity for 
butter is not enough, while 90 percent 
of parity for eggs is too much. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think I said “dairy 
products,” not simply butter. Ninety 
percent of parity for butter will almost 
price butter out of the market, but 90 
percent of parity on dairy products gen- 
erally, meaning principally fluid milk, 
will not price them out of the market. 

It is when we come to the use of 90 
percent of parity on cheese and dried 
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skim milk powders and, as it now pre- 
vails, to 90 percent on whey, that it be- 
comes too much in one case, and not 
enough in the other. It was apparent 
during the period of the war and the 
months shortly after the ending of the 
war that without 110 percent, or 115 per- 
cent, of parity not enough milk was pro- 
duced to take care of the requirements 
of our cities, where people were busy in 
the factories, sometimes working over- 
time, and needed nourishing food. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield, in order to 
permit me to ask another question? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. If there is 110 percent 
or 120 percent of parity, is not that an 
indication that parity, with reference 
to that particular agricultural produc- 
tion, is not at the right level? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I say it is impos- 
sible to devise any type of measuring de- 
vice which correctly expresses the rela- 
tionships between all those products. A 
very interesting book has recently ap- 
peared on the stands, relating the story 
of George Peek and his fight for equality 
in agriculture. I have finished only the 
first few chapters of it, but it is pleasant 
to read it, in comparison with his own 
book, and to realize that when the start 
was made on this job, a search was made 
for a period which it was thought was 
about right. The entire history of the 
country was searched and a little pocket 
was found from 1910 to 1914, when it 
was thought that everything was all 
right. 

Most of us recognize that from 1910 to 
1914 there were not many tractors on 
the farms. So in the areas where the 
use of tractors has been the dominating 
influence, perhaps, in the development 
of agriculture, that period does not seem 
to work at all. 

For example, why was 90 percent of 
parity such a great stimulant to the pro- 
duction of wheat? It was because a per- 
son could take a tractor and a suitcase 
and go into areas of the United States, 
plow the ground and seed his crop, go 
away and leave it for 6 months, and then 
come back with a combine and harvest 
it. The situation is wholly different to- 
day because of the development of 
mechanical devices, whereas previously 
wheat was a small section of the econ- 
omy of the individual farm. The farm- 
ing methods from 1910 to 1914 were com- 
pletely different from those of 1950 to 
1953. 

Consider eggs. I read from the book- 
let, on page 23, as follows: 

Although price supports for eggs were not 
mandatory after December 31, 1949, the 
Secretary of Agriculture announced that the 
Department in 1950 would support the price 
of eggs at about 75 percent of parity in 
1950, which was 37 cents a dozen, as a na- 
tional average. 


Then it is necessary to find out what 
happened. The Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration got more eggs than it could 
handle. Eggs at 75 percent were com- 
pletely out of balance; whereas some 
other products I am thinking of at 90 
percent of parity—beef, for example 
were very attractive. 
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Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield for a 
question? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Could that possibly 
have been because in the case of eggs 
one can raise chickens in a few months 
and have them laying, with the result 
that there can be a change of produc- 
tion within a year? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Oh, yes; it now 
takes only 13 weeks from the time of 
the desire to have broilers until they 
can be on the market. That has com- 
pletely revolutionized the chicken-rais- 
ing industry. 

There was a time, which the Senator 
from Oregon and I can recall, when the 
egg business was somewhat of a private 
venture of the housewife on the farm. 
She kept a few chickens and collected 
a few eggs. She took them to town in 
a basket and traded them for commod- 
ities which she could not otherwise 
acquire. 

The story has changed now. The 
booklet from which I am quoting—and 
Iam using it because it is not prejudiced; 
sometimes prejudice enters into these 
matters—was published by the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
under the direction of the able senior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. 
It points out that the 1950 purchase pro- 
gram—this is at 75 percent of parity— 
was by far the largest purchasing pro- 
gram ever conducted by the Department. 
I read as follows: 

Egg production during the first half of 
1950 was 7 percent higher than during the 
same period of 1949. This sharp increase 
in egg production can be traced to the fact 
that the mandatory support level of 90 per- 
cent of parity in 1949 had encouraged an 
expansion in the number of pullets raised 
for flock replacement purposes. 


Mr. CORDON. Does not that indi- 
cate that the situation which was faced 
under 75 percent of parity actually was 
a condition which resulted from the 90 
percent of parity? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. They got too 
far away from 90 percent, and when 
75 percent was reached, there was dif- 
ficulty in correcting the condition. 
That is why, frankly, it will take some 
time to correct the dairy situation. 

The Secretary of Agriculture released 
a report on November 22, 1950, in which 
he said: 

Experience of the past year has also es- 
tablished our inability to dispose of stocks 
of dried eggs acquired under the support 
program. 

He pointed out that the current in- 
ventory of dried eggs represents an in- 
vestment of more than $100 million, 
which probably will result in an eventual 
loss to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion of more than $85 million. This is 
in addition to a net loss of $60 million 
earlier. He referred to the lack of an 
effective method for support price on 
this commodity. 

To me, that is a rather interesting ob- 
servation by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. That was not caused 
by Mr. Benson, or anything that Mr. 
Benson may ever have done. 

With respect to the dairy program, 
which is soon to be before the Senate, I 
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am sorry that more persons will not be 
interested in what could be said about 
the dairy management. But the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture made a speech be- 
fore the American Dairy Association, in 
Chicago, III., on Monday, March 23, 1953, 
in which he said that he had decided to 
establish 90 percent of parity for the 
year beginning April 1. He said: 

We made this decision because the great 
dairy industry said to us, “We can solve our 
marketing problems, but we need time to 
get our programs into operation.” 


Whatever else may be mentioned with 
reference to the dairy program, it should 
be borne in mind that that is the basis 
upon which the Secretary of Agriculture 
made his determination to support these 
products at 90 percent of parity. The 
dairy industry came to him over and 
over again and said, “If you will set the 
price of dairy products at 90 percent for 
1 year, we will get our marketing organi- 
zation built up and will put our house in 
order, and you will never have to take 
this action again.” 

I discussed the matter with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and I urged him not 
to do this. 

He said, “They want to put their house 
in order.” 

It seemed probable that they would; 
therefore he made the announcement in 
his speech before the American Dairy 
Association, calling upon them to help 
out in this situation. 

He told them how he would carry out 
the support laws; but that if they 
depended on the price supports at uneco- 
nomic levels, it would mean the destruc- 
tion of the great dairy industry of the 
United States. He said the decline in 
the consumption of milk and milk prod- 
ucts was alarming, and he urged the 
association to do something about it. 
He said: 

Too many people still think of milk pri- 
marily as baby food. Advertising and sales 
effort need to be broadened to include all 
people. 


We have been saying that in the agri- 
culture hearings. We have said that it 
was apparent that something had to be 
done. 

At the conclusion of his address, the 
Secretary of Agriculture pointed out that 
unless the dairy producers did their 
share of the work, there would be trou- 
ble in the application of the program. 
These are his words, which appear on 
page 13 of his speech of a year ago. He 
said: 

If the Government still owns any appre- 
ciable amount of butter when 1954 arrives, 


I hope all of us will frankly admit our 
failures. 


He meant to say, I think very con- 
clusively, that if the dairy industry did 
not step in and carry out their promise 
to him, they would have to admit that 
this program had failed. Can there be 
any wonder, in view of what there was 


piled up in the storehouses, that he had 
to admit that they had failed him? Iam 


looking at the report of price support 
commodities as of April 14, 1954, and I 
find that the estimated stocks on hand 
were 355 million pounds of butter, 381 
million pounds of cheese, and 589 mil- 
lion pounds of dry skim milk powder. A 
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year previously, the Secretary had said 
to the responsible leaders of the dairy 
industry of the United States, in lan- 
guage they could all understand, that 
“If the Government still owns any ap- 
preciable amount of butter when 1954 
arrives“ and it arrived on the first day 
of January 1954, and has passed—“I 
hope all of us will frankly admit our 
failures.” 

Instead of frankly admitting our fail- 
ures, we have seen nothing but steady 
pressure to make the Secretary change 
his decision and go back to 90-percent 
supports; or, if he will not go back to 90- 
percent support prices, to 85-percent 
supports, a support level which in the 
year 1950 resulted in all kinds of prob- 
lems. Why should the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture yield to that demand to put 
85-percent supports into effect when he 
knows, that such a program cannot pos- 
sibly work? ‘The people who are asking 
him to do it ought to take a look at what 
has happened every time such supports 
have been put into effect. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does not the Senator 
think there is special significance in the 
fact that if one considers the early years 
of the war, he will learn that the per 
capita consumption of dairy products, 
expresseed in terms of milk, was about 
821 pounds per capita, and that since 
that time, high supports have been in 
effect for dairy products, and in 1952 the 
per capita consumption had dropped 
from 821 pounds to 694 pounds. I think 
that drop in consumption shows conclu- 
sively what the trouble of the dairy in- 
dustry is today, and how these high fixed 
prices have simply prevented consump- 
tion, especially of butter and other prod- 
ucts of milk and butterfat. It seems to 
me we would be particularly unwise if we 
adopted measures which would lead us 
back to those conditions which resulted 
in a decreased consumption of dairy 
products, as is proposed by the amend- 
ments which have been offered to the 
wool bill now before the Senate. 

It seems particularly important that, 
in working out a new program for milk 
and butterfat, we should devise some 
means whereby the products of milk and 
butterfat will not be priced off the con- 
sumer’s table. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I could not be in 
greater agreement with the statement of 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is the whole story. 
The per capita consumption, in about 
10 years’ time, has declined from 821 
pounds to 694 pounds. I think I am giv- 
ing the figures correctly; if not, I am 
incorrect only to the extent of a few 
pounds. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I know the chair- 
man of the committee is within a few 
pounds of the exact figures. He could 
not be more accurate in what he has 
said about the dairy products situation. 

Mr. AIKEN. If there were the same 
per capita consumption of milk and but- 
terfat which existed when rigid high 
supports were put into effect 12 or so 
years ago, not only would surpluses be 
done away with, but, in my opinion, to- 
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day there would actually be a real short- 
age of milk and butterfat. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think the Senator 
is correct. It should be borne in mind 
that when we made it possible for such 
products to be sold to the Treasury, if 
the trade did not want them, when it 
was made possible for the producer to 
say, “We do not care whether we sell 
milk or not; we can put it into butter 
and other products and sell them to the 
Treasury, and we will get our money in 
that way’”—when the incentive to sell 
to the consumer was taken away, it re- 
sulted in the conditions which now face 
us. 

My colleagues will remember there has 
been a change in the automobile busi- 
ness in the past few years. There was 
a time when a salesman of automobiles 
could sit in the showroom and the cus- 
tomers would have to wait to find out 
when their turn to be able to purchase 
a car would come; but now automobile 
Salesmen have to go out and sell their 
products. In the same manner, the dairy 
industry is going to have to go out and 
sell milk. It is going to have to induce 
families to buy 1, 2, or 3 quarts for each 
family. That cannot be done when high 
supports are in effect. The Secretary of 
Agriculture was completely correct a year 
ago when he said there was no overall 
surplus of dairy products. Actually, 
there exists a shortage of the mik neces- 
sary to meet the needs of the public. 

I now quote Secretary Benson: 

When I announced the decision on Feb- 
ruary 27, I said, “Dairy farmers and dairy 
industry leadership have a major challenge. 
We believe they will put the dairy business 
on a more solid basis—with a minimum de- 
pendence on price supports. They have 
asked for time—we have agreed. Now we 
will all pitch in to get the job done.” 


The trouble was that the “pitching in” 
consisted of trying to find out how much 
they could dispose of to the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. Obviously, the program 
had to be worthless so long as that phi- 
losophy existed. Unless the dairy in- 
dustry determines to get rid of the prod- 
ucts on its own, it cannot expect the 
Department of Agriculture to clean out 
those surpluses for it. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is the Senator aware 
that not all dairymen and not all milk 
and dairy producers agree with these 
amendments? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I hope that is true. 
I know there are many States where 
they have not had this problem at all; 
and the Secretary, in this very address, 
I believe, and if not in this one, I know 
in another one at approximately the 
same time, pointed to the differences in 
the various farm levels. I have now 
found it in the address which I hold in 
my hand. He pointed to the fact that 
there were many milk contracts, as of 
February 15 of last year, which varied, 
as indicated by the following tabulation 
showing the prices in various States: 

Minnesota, $3.50 a hundredweight. 

Louisiana, $6.65 a hundredweight. 

Wisconsin, $3.65 a hundredweight. 
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Texas, $6.60 a hundredweight. 

Iowa, $3.95 a hundredweight. 

Georgia, $6.95 a hundredweight. 

Those prices compared with a price of 
$3.50 a hundredweight in the State of 
Minnesota. 

He pointed out that in 28 States farm- 
ers were getting a price above $5. He 
tried to point out that in those States 
they were selling their product as fluid 
milk, and they were getting good prices, 
and the farmers were pretty well satis- 
fied. 


Mr. WATKINS. If the Senator will 
yield further, I wish to point out that I 
have received a telegram from farmers 
in the northern part of Utah, which is 
one of the great dairy-producing areas 
in the intermountain West. One hun- 
dred and fifty dairy farmers sent a tele- 
gram to me in which they stated, Please 
do not load the wool bill down with 
amendments. We are in favor of the bill 
just as it is.“ Not all the dairy farmers 
agree with this move to add amendments 
to the wool bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am glad to hear 
that, because I have had no messages 
at all from dairymen in my State with 
reference to amendments to the wool 
bill. One reason is that they are selling 
their milk as fluid milk. They have no 
surplus butter. 

Mr. WATKINS. The dairy farmers 
in my State have produced some con- 
densed milk, cheese, and other types of 
dairy products, so that they should be 
comparable to farmers in many of the 
sections from which the protests are 
coming. Those dairymen, understand, 
are not in favor of this kind of so-called 
program, because it is not sound at all, 
and that in the Iong run they had better 
find more suitable ways to market their 
products than by selling them to the 
United States Treasury. That is the 
basis of their telegram. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Utah for his statement. I 
think it is a sound and very proper posi- 
tion for the farmers to take. 

I do not intend to take a great deal 
more time on the bill. I have been dis- 
turbed by one thing in connection with 
the whole matter, and that is the con- 
stant inference that the flexible price- 
support program is something which has 
just been developed, something particu- 
lar and brand new to the field, which 
threatens the existence of the American 
farmer, which inference would make it 
appear that the present Secretary of 
Agriculture is trying to strike the farmer 
down. Without arguing with those on 
the other side of the aisle who oppose 
him and without arguing with those on 
the other side of the aisle who defend 
him—because I have always thought it a 
good idea to let all factions on the other 
side of the aisle fight as much as they 
desired to do—I think there are some 
things that might be said about the his- 
tory of the situation. 

In 1948, there was submitted to the 
Congress a piece of proposed agricultural 
legislation dealing with the subject of 
flexible supports. It had not been has- 
tily developed; on the contrary, it had 
been developed by the Department over 
a long period of years. It was first pre- 
sented to Congress in 1946. Some action 
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was taken on the bill in 1947, and in 1948 
it actually was debated in Congress. 

When the bill came to the floor of the 
Senate, an effort was made to amend it. 
A substitute was offered by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Russert]. On the question of 
adopting that amendment, the yeas and 
nays, fortunately, were ordered, and a 
record was made of the vote. At that 
time, 27 Senators voted in favor of add- 
ing a provision for a continuation of the 
90-percent supports, and 53 Members of 
the Senate voted against it. I think it is 
interesting to note that both Republicans 
and Democrats then supported the law 
that was passed in 1948, and both Re- 
publicans and Democrats also expressed 
their opposition to it. 

When the bill was under consideration, 
President Truman, in January 1948, sent 
to Congress a message dealing with the 
question of agricultural price supports. 
I wish to quote a little from that message. 
In it, President Truman said: 

Commodity price supports are desirable as 
assurances against special dislocations which 
might arise in case of recession. I empha- 
size, however, the need for keeping support 
levels flexible. 


A little further along in the hearing we 
had some time ago, we got into a discus- 
sion of the attitude of the various farm 
organizations. As I have said, the Farm- 
ers Union, in its publication, has sug- 
gested it is now sponsoring the drive for 
90-percent supports; but at that time 
Mr. Patton, who was then president of 
the Farmers Union, said, in part: 


We are undoubtedly going to spend large 
sums of money for national defense, and 
agriculture may be called upon with very 
short notice to substantially increase the pro- 
duction of certain crops, and that is part of 
the background, coupled with the longtime 
economic factors, in my thinking, of keeping 
a price situation which is flexible enough 
that you can do what you need to do in terms 
of price that can be used as a directive in 
terms of production. * * * Beyond a cer- 
tain point I think the more flexibility you 
have in price relationship, the more efec- 
tively the program is going to work. 


That statement was typical of the sup- 
port we had, or thought we had, then in 
connection with this whole program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Patton’s testimony, as it 
appeared on page 112 of the hearings, 
and subsequently on page 2249 of a sub- 
sequent hearing on agricultural matters, 
held on June 19, 1952, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the hearings was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Before discussing the administrative re- 
alinements proposed in the earlier part of 
8. 2318, I should like to discuss with the com- 
mittee first the provisions of title III, the 
title relating to price supports, and to a revi- 
sion of the parity formula. A major contri- 
bution of the measure, of course, is its pro- 
posal of a new system for the support of agri- 
cultural prices in which the level of support 
is related to the volume of supplies of each 
major farm product. The theoretical base of 
the proposal is admirable. It offers, to my 
mind, one way of moving toward three objec- 
tives that many eminent economists and 
agriculturists have recognized as desirable: 

(1) More adequate recognition in price 
supports of changes in demand. 
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(2) A shift in emphasis from control sim- 
ply for the sake of price boosting to control 
as an instrument for adjustments in produc- 
tion as between groups of commodities. 

(3) A tacit admission of the fundamental 
importance to each other of producer and 
consumer through relating farm income to 
volume of production as well as price. 

The proposal of such a formula by such 
distinguished legislators as the sponsors of 
this bill is in itself a great step forward in 
thinking on agricultural subjects. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, if I 
desired to do so, I could submit various 
statements which the Farm Bureau put 
into the record at that time, and also 
statements which the Grange put into 
the record. But all of them are in gen- 
eral support of the idea of flexible price 
supports. The various governmental 
agencies dealing with the subject at that 
time expressed their interest in it. 

Mr. President, at a convention in Phil- 
adelphia in 1948 the Demoeratic Party 
expressed its convietion that the party 
should campaign on a program of flexible 
price supports. There have been many 
arguments as to what that plank meant; 
but, as I stated previously in a hearing 
in the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, I think the person who put that 
provision into the platform probably 
knows what it meant. The platform, as 
originally presented, did not contain that 
language. The platform was brought to 
me, and I was asked whether I had any 
comments to make on it. I persuaded 
the members of the platform committee 
to include the wording of “flexible price 
supports.” 

Therefore, having put that language 
into the platform, it seems to me I 
should have a right to claim that I knew 
what it meant. 

A publication was issued by the then 
minority leader, Mr. Barkley, who was 
a candidate for the Vice Presidency. In 
that publication this statement is in- 
cluded: 

When President Truman announced in 
May that he was going to send his formal 
request for a modernized farm program to 
Congress in a few days, the Senate Agri- 
eulture and Forestry Committee got busy. 
The committee reported this long-range 
farm program on May 17, less than a week 
after the President sent his special message 
on farm problems to the Congress. The 
President had succeeded im prodding the 
Senate committee into action and that bill 
was almost a carbon copy of the sensible 
farm program proposed by the President. 


Again, Mr. President, I may say that 
while I had left the Department of Agri- 
culture on May 10, the message the Presi- 
dent sent to Congress had been under 
preparation for some time in the De- 
partment, and the language which had 
been used in the President’s message was 
language which I had seen, certainly, be- 
fore it appeared in print. At that time 
I was sure, and I think everyone else 
was sure, what we meant by the pro- 
gram of flexible price supports. 

I do not wish to go on forever with 
this presentation; but that message was 
sent to the Congress, and there was some 
very interesting discussion of it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield to me? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 
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Mr. AIKEN. In view of the constant 
contentions relating to the last election, 
would the Senator from New Mexico 
think it desirable to place in the REC- 
orp the planks of the two parties, as 
they relate to support prices? I have 
them before me. We hear so often that 
in the fall of 1952 the people of the 
United States voted for high, rigid sup- 
ports, that it seems to me it would be 
desirable to have those planks printed at 
this point in the Record. I do not refer 
to this matter in an effort to be partisan. 
As the Senator from New Mexico knows, 
over the last 10 or 15 years both he and 
I have constantly tried to keep agricul- 
tural programs out of partisan politics, 
as they should be. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I shall be very hap- 
py to have the Senator place those 
planks in the Recorp, if he desires to do 
so. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

The Democratic platform for 1952, as 
it relates to agriculture, reads, in part, as 
follows: 

And we will continue to protect the 
producers of basic agricultural commodities 
under the terms of a mandatory price-sup- 
port program at not less than 90 percent of 
parity. 

We continue to advocate practical meth- 
ods for extending price supports to other 
storables and to the producers of perishable 
commodities, which account for three- 
fourths of all farm income, 


The Republican platform said, in part: 

We favor a farm program aimed at full 
parity prices for all farm products in the 
market place. Our program includes com- 
modity loans on nonperishable products, 
on-the-farm storage, sufficient farm credit, 
and voluntary self-supporting crop insur- 
ance, Where Government action on perish- 
able commodities is desirable, we recom- 
mend locally controlled marketing agree- 
ments and other voluntary methods. 

Our program should include commodity 
loans on all nonperishable products sup- 
ported at the level necessary to maintain a 
balanced production. We do not believe in 
restrictions on the American farmers’ 
ability to produce. 


I read that in reply to those who say 
that in the fall of 1952, President Eisen- 
hower promised the country 100 percent 
supports. That simply is not so. He was 
preaching the plank in his party plat- 
form, and apparently he is trying to 
carry it out. The people of the country 
did not vote for high rigid supports last 
fall, and there is no possibility of show- 
ing that they did. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I thank the Senator 
from Vermont for that statement. I 
have tried to see to it that discussions of 
agricultural policy are kept out of poli- 
tics. I know that the Senator from 
Vermont tries to do the same thing. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is true that the elec- 
tion of 1952 was the first national elec- 
tion in which the people had an oppor- 
tunity to exercise a choice as between 
flexible supports and the rigid support 
program. As the Senator has pointed 
out, in 1948, it was not an issue in any 
sense of the word, because both parties 
were strongly supporting flexible sup- 
ports at that time. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is correct. 
We had some votes in the Senate after 
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the election in 1948. An effort was made 
to change the agricultural law of the 
country, and there was a great deal of 
discussion of it. Subsequently the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry tried its very best to write a dif- 
ferent bill from the one which had been 
presented to it by the then Secretary of 
Agriculture. That was Senate bill 2522, 
which I had the honor of introducing in 
the Senate. That bill came up for a 
vote several times. It was voted on the 
first time, I believe, on October 4, 1949, 
and the vote was 37 yeas and 38 nays. 
When an attempt was made to place in 
the bill a rigid 90-percent support pro- 
vision, 27 Democrats voted for it and 
17 Democrats voted against it. We were 
fairly evenly divided, but not completely 
evenly divided at that time. Then it 
was discovered that one Senator might 
be willing to switch his vote, and that 
was done. 

The vote the next day, on the motion 
to reconsider, was 37 yeas and 37 nays, 
an even division. The Vice President 
cast his vote in favor of 90-percent sup- 
port. When it came to a final vote, the 
motion carried, whereupon several of us, 
including the Senator from Vermont, 
former Senator Lucas, of Illinois, and 
the junior Senator from New Mexico, 
had our say about it. We predicted that 
if the rigid 90-percent supports went 
into effect, we would shortly use up the 
nearly $5 billion which the Commodity 
Credit Corporation had for making loans 
on agricultural commodities. I pre- 
dicted that if it became effective in 1950, 
the $5 billion would be used up in 3 
years—1951, 1952, and 1953. That pre- 
diction is in the Recorp. If my mem- 
ory is correct, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation came before the Congress 
in 1954 and said that it needed more 
money, and we proceeded to give it more 
money, to boost the amount to $8 bil- 
lion. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does not the Senator 
recall that the $5 billion was so nearly 
used up that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture—I believe Secretary Brannan at 
that time—had to come before the Con- 
gress and ask for 8134 billion more, mak- 
ing a total of $6,750,000,000? This year 
Secretary Benson has come to Congress 
and asked for another $134 billion, to 
carry out the commitments for 1954. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator is 
exactly correct. 

All I am trying to say is that some of 
us recognized at that time that high, 
rigid, 90-percent supports would make it 
impossible, with the limit then in effect 
for Commodity Credit Corporation bor- 
rowing power, to see us through. We 
knew that it could not be done. 

At that time we tried to point out that 
the Commodity Credit Corporation 
would have to come back and ask for 
more money. I have been a little sur- 
prised that in many discussions of the 
position which the parties took, people 
felt that the Democratic Party cam- 
paigned for one thing one year and for 
something else another year, It seems 
to me to be pretty clear from the record, 
if anyone cares to analyze it, that the 
parties were united in support of flexible 
price supports in 1948, whereas, as the 
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Senator from Vermont points out, they 
were not together at a subsequent time. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
95, part 10, page 13775, I was discussing 
the question of what high rigid supports 
would do. I said: 

The Senator from Vermont is as right as 
he can be when he suggests the first order 
of business ought to be to increase the bor- 
rowing power of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration by $5 billion, because if the bill 
stays on the books, if the amendment, as 
now placed in the bill, could be enacted 
into law and remain on the books 3 years, 
it would use the 85 billion and all that 
remains. 


That is the story which was given to 
the Congress at that time. We realize 
that there was difficulty then. What 
happened? This little sidelight may be 
of some interest. At the time we were 
discussing what we could put into an 
agricultural bill, the proposal was made 
that we add an amendment giving hogs, 
eggs, turkeys, and other poultry from 75 
to 90 percent support. That led to the 
suggestion that we include fruits, pea- 
nuts, and fish, including shellfish. Then 
someone suggested adding lobsters, 
clams, and oysters. I say now that if 
we start trying to add to the wool bill 
all the things people would like to have 
included, before we are through we shall 
have oysters and lobsters in the wool bill. 
They almost got into the agricultural bill 
in 1949. 

The only way to handle the subject is 
to give the wool producers of the Nation 
the opportunity which is rightly theirs, 
and pass the bill in its present form. I 
suggest that the best thing we can prob- 
ably do at this time is to recognize that, 
no matter how worthy the dairy amend- 
ment is, it ought to be considered and 
discussed by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, and some recommen- 
dation should be reported from that 
committee regarding it. To be sure, we 
have had hearings. They have been 
somewhat extensive. As yet, the com- 
mittee has not been permitted to put 
together all the information and to ex- 
amine the printed material submitted to 
it so as to make any sort of recommen- 
dation to Congress. 

I hope we can retain the bill as it was 
reported from the committee, that no 
amendments of any kind will be added 
to the bill, and that it will then be sent 
to the House to see what happens to it. 
If that course is followed, I shall be 
satisfied. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I join 
the Senator from New Mexico in his re- 
marks as to the wool bill. I think it 
should be passed in its present form. 
There is no demand that I know of from 
many farmers of the United States to 
load down the wool bill with amend- 
ments. I am speaking for 60 percent of 
the agricultural producers of the coun- 
try, who do not receive any benefit what- 
soever from the rigid price-support pro- 
gram, I happen to be one of them. I 
am a fruit grower. We are not making 
any demands for price supports. If we 
are to have them for any segment of the 
agricultural population, they should be 
extended all the way down the line. 

During the past few years, domestic 
production of wool has satisfied less than 
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one-third of the Nation’s needs. There 
have been several efforts to stimulate 
domestic production of wool because it 
is an essential and strategic commodity. 
In spite of the need for increased do- 
mestic production to satisfy the needs 
of our various manufacturing industries, 
the Government and not private indus- 
try has been purchasing the majority of 
our domestic wool production. 

The Government acquired 100 million 
pounds of domestically produced wool 
under the 1952 wool-support program. 
Again, in 1953, a large portion of the 
1953 clip is being purchased by the Fed- 
eral Government. Through December, 
more than 31 million pounds of wool had 
been purchased as security for price- 
support loans. The Agricultural Act of 
1949 provides that: 

The price of wool (including mohair) shall 
be supported through loans, purchases, or 
other operations at such level, not in excess 
of 90 percent nor less than 60 percent of 
the parity price therefor, as the Secretary 
determines necessary in order to encourage 
an annual production of approximately 360 
million pounds of shorn wool. 


This goal has not been reached. Cur- 
rent production is only two-thirds of 
this amount, although the price-support 
level is 90 percent of parity. For several 
years support of wool was accomplished 
through direct purchases of wool. Since 
1952, the support for wool has been 
through a loan operation. Extensive 
Government participation in operations 
which are normally carried on by the 
trade are required by either the purchase 
or loan method. Support of either of 
these methods has failed to stimulate 
domestic production to the 360 million 
pounds goal which has been set up by the 
Congress. 

Mr. President, in spite of the many 
words which have been spoken in con- 
nection with the pending wool bill, I 
have heard no effective opposition to the 
proposed program. There is a lot of 
talk about the problem of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities, parity price, and 
the need for rigid Federal price sup- 
ports. However, there is very little of 
the surplus commodity problem which is 
germane in this discussion of the wool 
bill. Our stock sheep population 
dropped from 44 million head in 1943 
to 26 million in 1953. The wool clip 
declined from 460 million pounds to 271 
million pounds during the same period. 

Previous speeches have pointed out 
the well-known facts about the desper- 
ate plight of the wool growers of the 
United States. The urgent need for 
immediate action on the proposal which 
is pending before Congress is indicated 
by the large number of telegrams and 
letters which I have received from my 
constituents in the State of Utah. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk sev- 
eral telegrams, selected at random, 
which indicate the urgent need of the 
wool industry for the enactment of the 
pending bill, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the telegrams be printed in the 
Recorp as the conclusion of my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 
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Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, the 
pending bill will bring about relief to 
the domestic wool growers by providing 
an incentive price that will encourage 
the woolgrowers of this country to in- 
crease their flocks until we have a do- 
mestic production of 300 million pounds. 
It will provide for a payment to the 
growers of the difference, on a percent- 
age basis, between the amount received 
for their wool and the incentive price. 
The present tariff would be kept intact. 

Although I am inclined to believe that 
a sounder basis for relief would be 
through an increase in the tariff on wool, 
there appears to be no question but that 
the President has no intention of acting 
favorably on any recommendation which 
might come before him to increase the 
tariff on wool. The Administration and 
the President, however, are committed 
to participate in the development of a 
sound and prosperous domestic wool 
industry. The President in his recent 
message to the Congress on agricul- 
ture pointed out that it was in the in- 
terest of our national security and wel- 
fare that substantial supplies of domes- 
tic wool be maintained. 

Both the Congress and the President 
recognize that wool is an important stra- 
tegic item in our national defense. On 
March 4, 1954, when the President re- 
jected the tariff recommendations for 
a 10 cent increase in the tariff on wool, 
the President’s press release stated: 

In view of the fact that the administra- 
tion’s new wool program is specfically de- 
signed to help remedy those conditions which 
prompted the Tariff Commission's investiga- 
tion, I am taking no action on the Commis- 
sion’s report. 


I say again that there is no effective 
objection to the proposed wool program. 
This is the time for action if the United 
States is to maintain a domestic wool in- 
dustry. It is manifestly unfair to load 
down this bill with amendments affect- 
ing other commodities. The distin- 
guished chairman of the Agricultural 
Committee has reported that the agri- 
culture bill is proceeding according to 
schedule and will be probably available 
for debate within a week or so. It is not 
only unfair to the wool industry to at- 
tempt to add these amendments to the 
pending legislation, which deals with a 
commodity which is in short supply, but 
it is also unfair to the Senate of the 
United States to force it to a decision on 
the measures dealing with surplus com- 
modities before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture has had an opportunity to 
prepare its report. 

Many of the farmers and livestock 
men who are affected by the amend- 
ments concerning dairy products and 
the stable agricultural products which 
are now under consideration, do not fa- 
vor the consideration of the amend- 
ments at this time. I have in my hand 
a telegram from the Secretary of the 
Cache Valley Dairy Association in Utah 
which states that: 

On behalf of 150 farmers in northern Utah 
we appeal to you to use your influence to 
keep the wool bill clean of amendments as 
it is good in its original form. 


Mr. President, I am quite sure that 
that is the attitude of literally thousands 
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of dairy farmers throughout the United 
States. 

As I said in the beginning of my state- 
ment this afternoon, 60 percent of the 
agricultural population do not receive 
any direct benefit through the price-sup- 
port program. Those people, I am sure, 
are strictly in favor of a flexible price- 
support program, and they want to see 
this incentive given to the wool producers 
of the United States so that they may be 
able to produce at least up to 360 million 
pounds of wool. 

I know from my personal contact with 
many of the sheep growers in the United 
States that they are in a desperate con- 
dition. I have talked with managers of 
production marketing cooperatives which 
lend money to sheep growers, and they 
know the situation of those sheep grow- 
ers and wool producers. 

In almost every instance they are in 
trouble. Some of them may have been 
able to build up reserves, but for the 
most part the wool producers are in dif- 
ficulty. Not only will they not get as 
much as they did last year, if we do not 
give them relief—and I do not mean 90 
percent, either—but they must be given 
additional relief and incentive to pro- 
auco more wool for the good of the Na- 

on. 

In the West it is highly important that 
we market the forage of large sections of 
our State, where the land is not good for 
anything but to grow forage. It cannot 
be used for anything but the feeding of 
cattle and sheep, and, of course, sheep 
can go in many places where cattle can- 
not go. 

Therefore, it is highly important, not 
only for Utah, but for the entire Moun- 
tain West, to have enacted a bill of this 
kind, although I would personally prefer 
one providing for a higher tariff. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
Utah has raised the same question which 
the Senator from Idaho raised in com- 
mittee meetings, when he said he pre- 
ferred to have a tariff provision. 

Many wool growers would prefer to 
have a tariff, but I am sure the Senator 
from Utah agrees with what was said by 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Bar- 
RETT] and by me in the discussion which 
the Senator from Wyoming and I had 
the other day, that there is no possibility 
of getting a tariff provision at this time. 
Is that not the Senator’s feeling also? 

Mr. WATKINS. That is my judg- 
ment. I have canvassed the situation 
very closely, and I am certain that the 
President’s advisers do not favor a tar- 
iff provision and believe that the method 
provided by the pending bill is a better 
way to solve the problem. 

Of course, I have been raised on the 
tradition that under the circumstances 
adequate tariff protection should be af- 
forded. That would make our people 
feel much better, because by tariff pro- 
tection the West was developed. We 
had to have tariffs. When the prop of 
a tariff is pulled from under us, a very 
dangerous situation is created, because 
nearly everything that is produced in 
the Mountain West can be produced 
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cheaper somewhere else in the world. 
If all tariff protection is taken away, it 
is possible we may have to move. So far 
as I am concerned, I do not intend to 
give any aid or comfort to any proposal 
anywhere in this country, in Congress or 
elsewhere, that will compel us to move, 
We do not intend to move. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator knows 
that there is no possibility of obtaining 
relief by a tariff provision and that we 
would be wasting our time if we were 
to discuss such a provision. Therefore, 
we must go ahead with the bill, regard- 
less of what our convictions may be, if 
we want to help the wool producers. 
Does not the Senator feel that way too? 

Mr. WATKINS. That is correct. I 
admire the Senator from New Mexico 
for the stand he has taken in connection 
with the wool bill. Certainly on behalf 
of the people of Utah I thank him very 
much for his active part in supporting 
the pending wool bill. He mentioned a 
while ago that it was rather pleasant to 
note some difference of opinion on this 
side of the aisle. I can say, as a matter 
of reciprocity, that we are glad to note 
@ little difference of opinion on the other 
side of the aisle. The people of the 
Mountain West appreciate the action of 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico in leading that difference of 
opinion on the Democratic side of the 
aisle, and it is a great credit to him. 

EXHIBIT 1 
Maxrr, Uram, April 2, 1954. 
ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 
United States Senate: 

We urge you to make every possible effort 
to effect passage in Congress of the National 
Wool Act of 1954 soon enough to cover the 
1954 wool clip. 

A. K. Barton & Sons. 


— 


Sar LAKE Crry, UTAH, March 19, 1954. 
Senator ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In a meeting heid this day the directors 
of the Utah Livestock Production Credit 
Association went on record unanimously 
supporting Senate bill 2911. 

We respectfully ask your full support of 
this bill. 

UTAH Livestock PRODUCTION CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION, 
ARTHUR SMITH, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Manr, Uram, April 1, 1954. 
Hon. ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 
United States Senate: 

San Pete, the heaviest sheep producing 
county in the United States at one time, 
now down 75 percent, We ask your support 
of the Wool Act. 

J. WALLACE WINTCH, 


— 


Maxrr, Uram, April 1, 1954. 
Hon. ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 
United States Senate: 

In order to stay in the sheep-and-wool 
business I ask you to support the National 
Wool Act of 1954. Please use your influence 
for its passage. 

CALVIN KELLER. 
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MANTI, UTAH, April 1, 1954. 
Hon. ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 
United States Senate: 

The outlook for the sheep business is very 
bad and unless we can get your support it 
will be impossible to continue. 

VoorHeEEs Bros. 
Mant, Uran, April 1, 1954. 
Hon. ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 
United States Senate: 

If the woo] growers of United States are to 
survive we will have to have some support 
which should be a tariff. Hope you will 
support the Wool Act. 

P. C. MADSEN. 


SALT LAKE Crrx, Uran, April 7, 1954. 
Hon, ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

May we urge that you use your influence 
to bring S. 2911 to the floor for immediate 
vote without amendment attached. It is 
vital to the future of the wool industry that 
this legislation be acted upon. We feel 
certain you can and will help. 

JEREMY RANCHING Co., 
T. E. Jeremy. 


Locan, Uram, April 1, 1954. 
Hon. ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

After careful consideration and study, I 
urge you to give your support and influence 
to the immediate enacting of the National 
Wool Act of 1954 as set forth by the Presi- 
dent and Secretary Benson to help a critical 
situation created by the importation of for- 
eign wool and woolen textiles. 

WILLARD PETERSON, 
Director, Utah Wool Growers. 
RICHFIELD, UTAH, April 1, 1954. 
Senator A. V. WATKINS, 

We urge you to do everything you can to 
support the National Wool Act of 1954. 
Please request BENNETT, Dawson, and 
STRINGFELLOW. to do all they can also. This 
is in behalf of 60 wool growers of the Fish 
Lake National Forest. 

E. H. Srreet, Secretary. 
Locan, Uram, April 16, 1954. 
Senator ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

On behalf of 150 farmers in northern Utah 
we appeal to you to use your influence to 
keep the wool bill clean of amendments as it 
is good in its original form. 

A. W. CHAMBERS, 

Secretary, Cache Valley Dairy Association. 


RECESS 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock and 38 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess, the recess being, under the 
order previously entered, until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


CONFIRMATION 
Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate April 26 (legislative day of 
April 14), 1954: 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 
Frank C. Squire, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be a member of the Railroad Retire- 


ment Board for a term of 5 years from 
August 29, 1953. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, APRIL 26, 1954 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, unto whom we must 
daily turn for wisdom and counsel, for 
strength and companionship, wilt Thou 
now answer our loftiest aspirations with 
Thy divine inspiration. 

May the thoughts of our minds and 
the desires of our hearts be acceptable 
unto Thee and always on the side of 
whatsoever things are true and righteous. 

Grant that when we are baffled and 
bewildered we may find our joy and 
peace in Thee. Deliver us from those 
fears which cause us to tremble and 
stand in weakness and encompass us 
with that glorious faith which will en- 
able us to carry on in confidence and 
power. 

Show us how we may develop new 
capacities of insight, endurance, and 
achievement as we seek to meet our tasks 
and responsibilities with renewed hope 
and courage. 

Hear us in Christ's name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, April 15, 1954, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills of the House of the following 
titles: 


H. R. 673. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Alexander D. Moruzi; 

H. R. 998. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent to the State 
of Idaho for certain land; 

H.R.1100. An act for the relief of Peter 
A. Pirogov; 

H.R.1111. An act for the relief of Sister 
Augusta Sala and Sister Elvira Stornelli; 

H. R. 1784. An act for the relief of Rito 
Solla; 

H.R. 2018. An act for the relief of Daryl 
L. Roberts, Ade E. Jaskar, Terrence L. Rob- 
bins, Harry Johnson, and Frank Swanda; 

H. R. 2660. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Juan Antonio Rivera, Mrs. Raul Valle Antelo, 
Mrs. Jorge Diaz Romero, Mrs. Otto Resse, and 
Mrs, Hugo Soria; 

H. R. 3477. An act to extend to the Canal 
Zone Government and the Panama Canal 
Company provisions of the act entitled “An 
act to facilitate the settlement of the ac- 
counts of certain deceased civilian officers 
and employees of the Government,” ap- 
proved August 3, 1950; 

H. R. 3836. An act for the relief of Petra 
Pumia; 

H. R. 4099. An act for the relief of Lee Siu 
Shee; 

H. R. 4236. An act for the relief of Nahi 
Youssef; 

H. R. 5627. An act to amend Public Law 
472, 81st Congress, approved April 11, 1950, 
entitled “An act to promote the national 
defense and to contribute to more effective 
aeronautical research by authorizing profes- 
sional personnel of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics to attend ac- 
credited graduate schools for research and 
study”; 

H. R. 6020. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of James Francis Nicholson; 
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H. R. 7103. An act to establish limitations 
on the numbers of officers who may serve 
in various commissioned grades in the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 7402. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property to the city 
of St. Joseph, Mich. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


H. R. 232. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance to the State of Indiana of certain 
surplus real property situated in Marion 
County, Ind.; 

H. R. 3876. An act for the relief of Martha 
Schnauffer; 

H. R. 4869. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Bert I Biedermann (nee Ermenegilda Vit- 
toria Cernecca); 

H. R. 6251. An act to authorize the abol- 
ishment of the Shoshone Cavern National 
Monument and the transfer of the land 
therein to the city of Cody, Wyo., for public 
recreational use, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6896. An act to extend the period for 
the filing of certain claims under the War 
Claims Act of 1948 by World War II prisoners 
of war; and 

H. R. 7512. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of the federally owned lands which 
are situated within Camp Blanding Military 
Reservation, Fla., to the Armory Board, State 
of Florida, in order to consolidate ownership 
and perpetuate the availability of Camp 
Blanding for military training and use. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and concurrent 
resolutions of the following titles, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. 22. An act to validate certain payments 
for accrued leave made to members of the 
Armed Forces who accepted discharge for 
the purpose of immediate reenlistment for 
an indefinite period; 

S. 222. An act for the relief of Mrs. Dean S. 
Roberts (nee Braun); 

S. 259. An act for the relief of Marina Ber- 
nardis Zivolich and Mirko Zivolich; 

S. 278. An act for the relief of Szyga (Saul) 
Morgenstern; 

S. 445. An act for the relief of Felicitos 
Valerina Margaret Hauke; 

S. 579. An act for the relief of Wong You 
Henn; 

S. 599. An act for the relief of Cpl. Robert 
D. McMillan; 

S. 629. An act for the relief of Igor Michael 
Bogolepov (alias Ivar Nyman) and Margaret 
Johanna Bogolepov (alias Margaret Johanna 
Nyman); 

S. 676. An act for the relief of Eftychios 
Mourginakis; 

S. 757. An act for the relief of Frank Bas- 
tinelle; 

S. 790. An act for the relief of Irene J. 
Halkis; 

S. 794. An act for the relief of Paulus 
Youhanna Benjamen; 

S.830. An act for the relief of Samuel, 
Agnes, and Sonya Lieberman; 

S.841. An act for the relief of Dionysio 
Antypas; 

S. 930. An act for the relief of Martin 
Anthony Beekman; ` 

S. 932. An act to equalize the treatment 
accorded to commissioned officers of the 
Veterinary Corps with that accorded to com- 
missioned officers of other corps of the Army 
Medical Service, and for other purposes; 

S. 1128. An act for the relief of Fermo 
Breda; 

S. 1140. An act for the relief of O. E. Ham- 
3 and Mrs. Harriet Elizabeth Hamble- 

n; 
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S. 1158. An act for the relief of Stayka Pe- 
trovich (Stajka Petrociv); 

S. 1267. An act for the relief of Irene Kra- 
mer and Otto Kramer; 

S. 1430. An act for the relief of Ruth Jo- 
hanna Heidenreich; 

S. 1478. An act for the relief of Chung 
Keun Lee (Thung Kuen Lee); 

S. 1490. An act for the relief of David Mai- 
sel (David Majzel) and Bertha Maisel (Berta 
Pieschansky Majzel); 

S. 1617. An act for the relief of Mrs. Diana 
Cohen and Jacqueline Patricia Cohen; 

S. 1618. An act for the relief of Luigi Or- 
lando; 

S.1661. An act for the relief of Erna 
Prange Blanks; 

S. 1754. An act to amend the Dependents 
Assistance Act of 1950, as amended, so as to 
provide punishment for fraudulent accept- 
ance of benefits thereunder; 

S. 1878. An act to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, as amended; 

S. 1896. An act for the relief of Joubran A. 
Abou Joubran; 

S. 2065. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hendrick Van der Tuin; 

S. 2407. An act to amend the Ship Mort- 
gage Act of 1920, as amended; 

S. 2814. An act to amend section 4153 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 3197. An act to authorize the acceptance 
of conditional gifts to further the defense 
effort; 

S. 3255. An act to provide for the hospi- 
talization and treatment of members of the 
Coast Guard and their dependents in hos- 
pitals and other medical facilities of the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes; 

S. Con. Res. 75. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens; and 

S. Con. Res. 78. Concurrent resolution to 
authorize correction in the enrollment of 
H. R. 8127. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a concurrent resolution of the 
Senate of the following title: 

S. Con. Res. 60. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 1815. An act to amend the Recreation 
Act of June 14, 1926, to include other public 
purposes and to permit nonprofit organiza- 
tions to lease public lands for certain pur- 
poses. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, Mr. MILLIKIN, 
Mr. Corpon, Mr. Murray, and Mr. An- 
DERSON to be the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 6342. An act to amend the Public 
Buildings Act of 1949 to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services to acquire 
title to real property and to provide for the 
construction of certain public buildings 
thereon by executing purchase contracts; to 
extend the authority of the Postmaster Gen- 
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eral to lease quarters for post-office purposes; 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr, Martin, Mr. Case, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. 
CHAVEZ, and Mr. HolLaxp to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

APRIL 22, 1954. 

The Vice President appointed the follow- 
ing as members of the committee to assist 
in the celebration of the 200th anniversary 
of the Congress of 1754, held at Albany, N. Y.: 

Mr. Ives, chairman; Mr. Durr, vice Mr. 
PAYNE; Mr. BUTLER of Maryland, vice Mr. 
FLANDERS; Mr. UPTON, vice Mr. LEHMAN. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE STATE 
OF ALABAMA AND THE STATE OF 
FLORIDA 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Clerk of 
the House, which was read: 


APRIL 26, 1954. 
The honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sır: Pursuant to authority granted on 
April 14, 1954, the Clerk received from the 
Secretary of the Senate on April 19, 1954, 
the following messages: 

That the Senate has passed without 
amendment House Joint Resolution 347, en- 
titled “Joint resolution giving the consent 
of Congress to an agreement between the 
State of Alabama and the State of Florida 
establishing a boundary between such 
States”; and 

That the Senate has passed without 
amendment the bill H. R. 8539, entitled “An 
act to extend the period of election under 
the Uniformed Services Contingency Option 
Act of 1953 for certain members of the uni- 
formed services.” 

Respectfully yours, 
LYLE O. SNADER, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 8539. An act to extend the period of 
election under the Uniformed Services Con- 
tingency Option Act of 1953 for certain mem- 
bers of the uniformed services, 


UNIFORMED SERVICES CONTIN- 
GENCY OPTION ACT OF 1953 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
announce that pursuant to the authority 
granted him on Wednesday, April 14, 
1954, he did on April 23, 1954, sign the 
following enrolled bill of the House: 

H. R. 8539. An act to extend the period of 
election under the Uniformed Services Con- 
tingency Option Act of 1953 for certain mem- 
bers of the uniformed services. 


FEDERAL-AID ROAD ACT 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 78) to correct a typographical error 
in an enrolled bill. 
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The Clerk read the title of the resolu- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That in the enroll- 
ment of the bill (H. R. 8127) to amend and 
supplement the Federal-Aid Road Act ap- 
proved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as 
amended and supplemented, to authorize ap- 
propriations for continuing the construction 
of highways, and for other purposes, the 
Clerk of the House is authorized and directed 
to make the following correction: 

In section 22 (a) of the bill in the last 
sentence, strike out the word “than” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word then.“ 


The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 514, Rept. 
No. 1544), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
7397) to amend the Public Health Service 
Act to promote and assist in the extension 
and improvement of public health services, 
to provide for a more effective use of avail- 
able Federal funds, and for other purposes, 
and all points of order against said bill are 
hereby waived. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill, and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. It shall be in order to con- 
sider without the intervention of any point 
of order the substitute amendment recom- 
mended by the Committee on Interstate and 
Fo; Commerce now in the bill, and such 
substitute for the purpose of amendment 
shall be considered under the 5-minute rule 
as an original bill. At the conclusion of 
such consideration the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
any Member may demand a separate vote 
in the House on any of the amendments 
adopted in the Committee of the Whole to 
the bill or committee substitute. The previ- 
ous question shall be considered as ordered 
on the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit with or without 
instructions. 


——l————— 


CARE AND TREATMENT OF NAR- 
COTIC ADDICTS IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk the bill (H. R. 6702) to 
authorize the care and treatment at 
facilities of the Public Health Service 
of narcotic addicts committed by the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses, with a Senate amendment thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


“DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


“SECTION 1. In order to afford the District 
of Columbia time to provide the facilities 
required to carry out the act of June 24, 
1953 (Public Law 76, 83d Cong.), and, in the 
interim, to help it meet its responsibility for 
the detention, care, and treatment of non- 
criminal narcotic addicts, it is hereby de- 
clared to be the purpose of this act to author- 
ize the limited use of suitable Public Health 
Service facilities for a temporary period, at 
the expense of the District of Columbia, for 
such detention, care, and treatment. 

“Src. 2. The Public Health Service Act (42 
U. S. C., ch. 6A) is amended by redesignat- 
ing section 345 as section 346 and by insert- 
ing after section 344 the following new 
section: 


“PERSONS COMMITTED FROM DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


“ ‘Sec. 345. (a) The Surgeon General is au- 
thorized to admit for care and treatment in 
any hospital of the Service suitably equipped 
therefor, and thereafter to transfer between 
hospitals of the Service in accordance with 
section 321 (b), any addict who is committed, 
under the provisions of the act of June 24, 
1953 (Public Law 76, 83d Cong.), to the 
Service or to a hospital thereof for care and 
treatment and who the Surgeon General de- 
termines is a proper subject for such care 
and treatment. No such addict shall be ad- 
mitted unless (1) he is committed prior to 
July 1, 1956; and (2) at the time of his com- 
mitment, the number of persons in hospi- 
tals of the Service who have been admitted 
pursuant to this subsection is less than 50; 
and (3) suitable accommodations are avail- 
able after all eligible addicts convicted of 
offenses against the United States have been 
admitted. 

“*(b) Any person admitted to a hospital of 
the Service pursuant to subsection (a) shall 
be discharged therefrom (1) upon order of 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or (2) when he is found 
by the Surgeon General to be cured and re- 
habilitated. When any such person is so 
discharged, the Surgeon General shall give 
notice thereof to the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia and shall 
deliver such person to such court for such 
further action as such court may deem nec- 
essary and proper under the provisions of the 
act of June 24, 1953 (Public Law 76, 83d 
Cong.). 

e)] With respect to the detention, trans- 
fer, parole, or discharge of any person com- 
mitted to a hospital of the Service in accord- 
ance with subsection (a), the Surgeon Gen- 
eral and the officer in charge of the hospital, 
in addition to authority otherwise vested in 
them, shall have such authority as may be 
conferred upon them, respectively, by the 
order of the committing court. 

d) The cost of providing care and treat- 
ment for persons admitted to a hospital of 
the Service pursuant to subsection (a) shall 
be a charge upon the District of Columbia 
and shall be paid by the District of Columbia 
to the Public Health Service, either in ad- 
vance or otherwise, as may be determined by 
the Surgeon General. Such cost may be de- 
termined for each addict or on the basis of 
rates established for all or particular classes 
of patients, and shall include the cost of 
transportation to and from facilities of the 
Public Health Service. Moneys so paid to 
the Public Health Service shall be covered 
into the Treasury of the United States as 
miscellaneous receipts. Appropriations avail- 
able for the care and treatment of addicts 
admitted to a hospital of the Service under 
this section shall be available, subject to 
regulations, for paying the cost of transpor- 
tation to the District of Columbia, including 
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subsistence allowance while traveling, for 
any such addict who is disch 

“Sec. 3. The first sentence of section 341 
of such act is amended to read: The Surgeon 
General is authorized to provide for the con- 
finement, care, protection, treatment, and 
discipline of persons addicted to the use of 
habit-forming narcotic drugs who volun- 
tarily submit themselves for treatment, ad- 
dicts who have been or are hereafter con- 
victed of offenses against the United States, 
including persons convicted by general 
courts-martial and consular courts, and ad- 
dicts who are committed to the Service or to 
a hospital thereof pursuant to section 345.’ 

“Sec. 4. Such act is further amended by 
adding the following new section after the 
section herein redesignated as section 346: 

“ “RELEASE OF PATIENTS 

“Sec. 347. For purposes of this act, an 
individual shall be deemed cured of his ad- 
diction and rehabilitated if the Surgeon Gen- 
eral determines that he has received the 
maximum benefits of treatment and care by 
the Service for his addiction or if the Sur- 
geon General determines that his further 
treatment and care for such purpose would 
be detrimental to the interests of the 
Service.“ 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 


MRS. BERT I. BIEDERMANN 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk the bill (H. R. 4869) for 
the relief of Mrs. Bert I. Biedermann 
(nee Ermenegilda Vittoria Cernecca), 
with a Senate amendment thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 


Line 10, strike out “have” and insert “has. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION 
AND RECLAMATION 

Mr. DEWART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation be 
permitted to sit this afternoon during 
general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 


There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Agriculture may have permission to sit 
this week during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 
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SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. LONG asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 10 min- 
utes today, following the legislative pro- 
gram and any special orders heretofore 
ordered, 


TAX REDUCTIONS NOT PASSED ON 
TO THE CONSUMER 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the ReEcorp at this 
point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, although Congress has reduced 
excise taxes in the United States to the 
extent of $900 million, consumers have 
benefited only to a small extent by these 
tax reductions. During the Easter holi- 
days I found many people complaining 
that the tax reductions were not passed 
on to the consumer. The feeling in most 
cases is that manufacturers have simply 
absorbed the tax reduction which Con- 
gress decreed and which was intended 
to be passed on to the consuming Amer- 
ican public. This is violating the intent 
of the excise tax reduction law and ef- 
fort should be made by the Congress and 
by the Justice Department to make sure 
that the public benefits substantially 
from these tax reductions. 

I quote a letter I have just received 
from a well-known Louisiana business- 
man, a constituent of mine whose name 
I have omitted who sums this situation 
up in the following words: 

Dear Mr. Brooks: It would seem to us 
that the recent excise tax reductions are 
not serving the purpose for which Congress 
and the President assured the public they 
would. In other words, the refunds are not, 
in many cases, being passed on to the con- 
sumer. The public was assured by Congress 
and the President that these reductions 
would mean extra spendable money to them. 

So far as we can determine, the greater 
part of the benefits have gone to manu- 
facturers. 

It would seem to us that business would 
have benefited far more had the exemption 
credit for individuals been raised from $600 
to $700. 

Why wasn’t it made mandatory for the tax 
reductions to be passed on to the consumer? 

Yours truly, 


—— 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENS= APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1955 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH, from the 
Committee on Appropriations, reported 
the bill (H. R. 8873, Rept. No. 1545) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Defense and related independ- 
ent agency for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1955, and for other purposes, 
which was read a first and second time, 
and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MAHON reserved all points of 
order on the bill, 
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TRANSFERRING MAINTENANCE AND 
OPERATION OF HOSPITAL FACILI- 
TIES FOR INDIANS TO PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent 
Calendar day. The Clerk will call the 
first bill on the Consent Calendar. 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 303), 
to transfer the administration of health 
services for Indians and the operation of 
Indian hospitals to the Public Health 
Service. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all functions, re- 
sponsibilities, and duties of the Department 
of the Interior and the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs and of the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, relating 
to the maintenance and operation of hos- 
pitals on Indian reservations and the con- 
servation of the health of Indians, are here- 
by transferred to and shall be administered 
by the United States Public Health Service 
and the Surgeon General of said Service, re- 
spectively. 

Sec. 2. All personnel, records, and prop- 
erty (including office equipment) of the 
Department of the Interior and the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs used primarily in the per- 
formance of functions transferred under the 
first section of this act are hereby trans- 
ferred to the Public Health Service. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That all functions, responsibilities, and 
duties of the Department of the Interior, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Secretary of 
the Interior, and the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs relating to the maintenance and 
operation of hospital and health facilities 
for Indians, and the conservation of the 
health of Indians, are hereby transferred to, 
and shall be administered by, the Surgeon 
General of the United States Public Health 
Service, under the supervision and direc- 
tion of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

“Sec. 2, Whenever the health needs of 
the Indians can be better met thereby, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare is authorized in his discretion to enter 
into contracts with any State, Territory, or 
political subdivision thereof, or any private 
nonprofit corporation, agency, or institution 
providing for the transfer by the United 
States Public Health Service of Indian hos- 
pitals or health facilities, including initial 
operating equipment and supplies. 

“It shall be a condition of such transfer 
that all facilities transferred shall be avail- 
able to meet the health needs of the Indians 
and that such health needs shall be given 
priority over those of the non-Indian pop- 
ulation. No hospital or health facility that 
has been constructed or maintained for a 
specific tribe of Indians, or for a specific 
group of tribes, shall be transferred by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to a non-Indian entity or organization under 
this act unless such action has been ap- 
proved by the governing body of the tribe, 
or by the governing bodies of a majority 
of the tribes, for which such hospital or 
health facility has been constructed or main- 
tained: Provided, That if, following such 
transfer by the United States Public Health 
Service, the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare finds the hospital or health fa- 
cility transferred under this section is not 
thereafter serving the need of the Indians, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare shall notify those charged with man- 
agement thereof, setting forth needed im- 
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provements, and in the event such improve- 
ments are not made within a time to be 
specified, shall immediately assume man- 
agement and operation of such hospital or 
health facility. 

“Sec.3. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare is also authorized to make 
such other regulations as he deems desir- 
able to carry out the provisions of this act. 

“SEC. 4. The personnel, property, records, 
and unexpended balances of appropriations, 
allocations, and other funds (available or 
to be made available), which the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget shall deter- 
mine to relate primarily to the functions 
transferred to the Public Health Service of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare hereunder, are transferred for use 
in the administration of the functions so 
transferred. Any of the personnel trans- 
ferred pursuant to this act which the trans- 
feree agency shall find to be in excess of 
the personnel necessary for the adminis- 
tration of the functions transferred to such 
agency shall be retransferred under existing 
law to other positions in the Government 
or separated from the service. 

“Sec. 5. The act of April 3, 1952 (66 Stat. 
35), and all other laws or parts of laws in 
conflict herewith are hereby repealed. 

“Sec. 6. This act shall take effect July 1, 
1954.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to transfer the maintenance and 
operation of hospital and health facil- 
ities for Indians to the Public Health 
Service, and for other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


TAX REFUNDS ON CIGARETTES 
LOST IN THE FLOODS OF 1951 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4319) 
to authorize tax refunds on cigarettes 
lost in the floods of 1951. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
vaa bill be passed over without preju- 

ice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


CITY OF CHANDLER, OKLA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1081) 
to amend the act of February 15, 1923, 
to release certain rights and interests of 
the United States in and to certain lands 
conveyed to the city of Chandler, Okla., 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL MONUMENT IN 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 582) td 
authorize an investigation and report on 
the advisability of a national monument 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice, 

There was no objection. 
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EXTENDING EMERGENCY AUTHOR- 
ITY ON FOREIGN MERCHANT VES- 
SELS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6318) 
to extend emergency foreign merchant 
vessel acquisition and operating author- 
ity of Public Law 101, 77th Congress, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

There was no objection. 


BOARD OF COUNTY COMMISSION- 
ERS, SEDGWICK COUNTY, KANS. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5183) 
to confer jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon a certain claim of the 
Board of County Commissioners of Sedg- 
wick County, Kans. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

There was no objection, 


DECORATIONS OF CERTAIN 
FOREIGN NATIONS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2247) to 
authorize certain members of the Armed 
Forces to accept and wear decorations of 
certain foreign nations. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, subject to such 
regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Secretaries of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
‘Treasury, members and former members of 
the Armed Forces of the United States hold- 
ing any office of profit or trust under the 
United States who have served, subsequent 
to June 26, 1950, in Korea and such of the 
waters or lands adjacent thereto as may 
be designated as combat zones or areas by 
the respective Secretaries are authorized, 
during the period of hostilities in Korea in 
which the United States is engaged, and 
for 1 year thereafter, to accept from the 
governments of foreign nations whose per- 
sonnel are participating with or under the 
United Nations Command in Korea such 
decorations, orders, and emblems as may be 
tendered them, and which are conferred by 
such governments upon members of their 
own military forces. For purposes of this 
act the consent of the Congress required 
in accordance with clause 8 of section 9, 
article I of the Constitution is hereby 
granted. Any such member or former mem- 
ber holding any office of profit or trust under 
the United States is authorized to wear any 
decoration, order, or emblem accepted pur- 
suant to authority contained in this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


UNITED STATES COMMISSIONERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5801) 
to provide that United States commis- 
sioners who are required to devote full 
time to the duties of the office may be 
allowed their necessary office expenses. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia, Mr. GROSS, 
and Mr. SMITH of Virginia objected. 
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RESTORATION AND MAINTENANCE 
OF U. S. S. “CONSTITUTION” AND 
OTHER VESSELS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8247) 
to provide for the restoration and main- 
tenance of the U. S. S. Constitution 
and authorizing disposition of U. S. S. 
Constellation, U. S. S. Hartford, U. S. S. 
Olympia, and U. S. S. Oregon, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man give me an opportunity to explain 
this bill? 

Mr. TRIMBLE. I have been requested 
to ask that this bill be passed over until 
it can be studied further. However, if 
the gentleman wants to explain the bill, 
I am glad to have him do so. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill was objected to the last time it was 
called on the calendar because we did 
not have an accompanying letter from 
the Bureau of the Budget. That has 
been included in the data that have been 
given to the chairman of the commit- 
tee, Mr. ASpINALL, who apparently is 
satisfied that this bill was accepted by 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Actually this bill provides for the com- 
pletion of the restoration of the Con- 
stitution, which is about 90 percent 
completed. Funds have been appropria- 
ted by the Congress and contributed by 
public donation to restore this vessel and 
to maintain it. 

The other vessels that are included in 
this bill are the Constellation, which is 
going to be partially restored or repaired 
and towed to the city of Baltimore, and 
the Hartford, which will also be towed 
to the city of Mobile and turned over to 
a nonprofit organization. In that way 
we will be relieved of the continued 
maintenance of these vessels. There will 
be no further expense to the Federal 
Government in that connection, 

As far as the other two vessels are con- 
cerned, the Oregon and the Olympia, 
provision is made in this bill that in the 
event some nonprofit organization comes 
forward and accepts the responsibility of 
taking care of these vessels the Navy 
Department is then permitted to turn 
these vessels over to that organization. 
Otherwise, at the end of 6 months, if no 
special arrangement is made for these 
other two vessels, the Secretary of the 
Navy is permitted to scrap those vessels 
or otherwise dispose of them. 

Actually, it will be quite a saving to the 
Government to carry out the provisions 
of this bill. It will restore the Constitu- 
tion, and that certainly has great sup- 
port throughout the entire Nation. 

I am sure that with that explanation 
the gentleman will not have any objec- 
tion to the bill. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I think it 
would be a real tragedy if these vessels 
were scrapped or destroyed because they 
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have great historic significance, and it is 
very important to the United States and 
to all our people that these vessels be 
maintained so that the public can see 
them if they wish to see them. Per- 
sonally, I heartily support the bill. I 
think it is a means by which we can 
guarantee that the ships will remain in 
good shape and we will at the same time 
avoid some of the expenses of main- 
taining them. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I yield. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I wish to state the 
objection which I had the last time this 
bill was called up has been removed and 
so far as I am personally concerned, I 
now favor the legislation, but my col- 
league has had another request which 
is the reason he is making the request 
at this time. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Could the gentle- 
man possibly explain the objection so 
that we could possibly straighten this 
out? 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Frankly, Mr. Speak- 
er, I have had a request from the 
minority whip, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack], to ask that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice 
until he could be here. I am satisfied 
that if he were here, and heard the ex- 
planations about the bill, that it would 
be all right, but in view of his request 
I must ask that it be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. TRIMBLE] that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING FEDERAL PROPERTY 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 
ACT OF 1949 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5605) 
to amend the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949 to pro- 
vide that transfers of real property from 
certain Government corporations to 
other Government agencies shall not 
operate to remove such real property 
from local tax rolls. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the table of con- 
tents contained in the first section of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949 is amended by inserting im- 
mediately below “Sec. 605. Effective date.” 
the following new matter: 


TITLE VII—TAXATION BY LOCAL TAXING 


AUTHORITIES 

Sec. 701. Statement of policy. 

Sec. 702. Definitions. 

Sec. 703. Taxation of property of Government 
corporations. 

Sec. 704. Taxation of property transferred 
from Government corporations, 

Sec. 705. General provisions. 

Sec. 706. Effective date and expiration of this 
title. 

Sec.2. Such act is further amended by 


adding at the end thereof the following new 
title: 


TrrI VII—TAxATION By LOCAL TAXING 
AUTHORITIES 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec.'701. The Congress recognizes that the 
transfer of real property having a taxable 
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status from a Government corporation to 
another Government agency often operates 
to remove such property from the tax rolls 
of local taxing authorities, thereby creating 
an undue and unexpected burden upon such 
local tax authorities and causing disruption 
of their operations. It is the purpose of this 
title to provide that when property having 
a taxable status is so transferred by a Gov- 
ernment corporation, such property shall re- 
main subject to taxation by local taxing 
authorities, regardless of subsequent trans- 
fers of such property among agencies of the 
Federal Government. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 702. As used in this title— 

(a) the term State“ means the several 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of 
Columbia; 

(b) the term “real property” means land, 
and includes those improvements on land 
and interests in land which, for the pur- 
poses of taxation, are characterized as real 
property by the State in which the land is 
located; 

(e) the term “local taxing authority” 
means a State, county, municipality, or other 
subdivision of a State, county, or munici- 
pality, which subdivision has authority to 
levy and collect taxes upon real property; 

(d) the terms “tax” and “taxation” in- 
clude special assessments; 

(e) the term “Government corporation” 
means the Central Bank for Cooperatives 
and Regional Banks for Cooperatives; Com- 
modity Credit Corporation; Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation; Federal Home Loan 
banks; Federal Land Banks; Federal National 
Mortgage Association; Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation; Production 
Credit Corporation; and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation; and such term in- 
cludes any corporation (1) which is incor- 
porated after the effective date of this title 
by or under an act of Congress, and (2) 
which is owned or controlled by the Federal 
Government; and 

(f) the term “Federal Government” in- 
cludes any Government corporation. 


TAXATION OF PROPERTY OF GOVERNMENT 
CORPORATIONS 


Sec. 703. When a Government corporation 
is incorporated after the effective date of 
this title, unless specifically provided other- 
wise, all real property owned by such Gov- 
ernment corporation shall be subject to tax- 
ation by local taxing authorities to the same 
extent according to its value as other real 
property. 


TAXATION OF PROPERTY TRANSFERRED FROM 
GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS 

Sec. 704. (a) When real property which is 
taxable by local taxing authorities is trans- 
ferred from a Government corporation to 
any department, agency, or other instru- 
mentality of the Federal Government, such 
real property shall remain subject to taxa- 
tion by local taxing authorities to the same 
extent according to its value as other real 
property is taxed, notwithstanding such 
transfer or any subsequent transfer of such 
property to a department, agency, or other 
instrumentality of the Federal Government. 

(b) In the case of any real property 
which— 

(1) was owned on or after June 22, 1948, 
by a Government corporation or any sub- 
sidiary thereof; 

(2) was transferred prior to the effective 
date of this title to any department, agency, 
or other instrumentality of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; and 

(3) is owned by the Federal Government 
on the effective date of this title; 
such real property shall be taxable by local 
taxing authorities to the same extent accord- 
ing to its value as other real property is 
taxed, notwithstanding such transfer or 
any subsequent transfer of such property 
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to a department, agency, or other instru- 
mentality of the Federal Government. No 
taxes shall be paid under this subsection for 
any period prior to the effective date of this 
title. 

(c) No payments in lieu of taxes shall be 
made to any local taxing authority with re- 
spect to any real property which is subject 
to taxation by such local taxing authority. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Src. 705. (a) The Federal Government shall 
not be subject to penalties or penalty inter- 
est nor shall its property (including rights 
of action) be subject to any lien, foreclosure, 
garnishment, or other proceedings because 
of its nonpayment or failure to make timely 
payment of taxes on real property; nor shall 
any subsequent purchaser be liable for such 
penalties or penalty interest. 

(b) The Federal Government shall be 
exempt from any taxes on real property 
which is devoted to uses which would cause 
such real property to be exempt from taxa- 
tion if it were privately owned. 


EFFECTIVE DATE AND EXPIRATION OF THIS TITLE 


Sec. 706. This title shall take effect on 
January 1, 1953, and shall expire on Decem- 
ber 31, 1955. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert “That the table of contents contained 
in the first section of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 is 
amended by inserting immediately below 
‘Sec. 605. Effective date.’ the following new 
matter: 


“ ‘TITLE VII—TAXATION BY LOCAL TAXING 
AUTHORITIES 


Declaration of policy. 
Definitions, 
Taxation of property of Govern- 
ment corporations. 
Taxation of property transferred 
from Government corporations, 
General provisions. 
Effective date and expiration of 
this title.’ 
“Sec. 2. Such act is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
title: 


“TITLE VII—TAxATION BY LOCAL TAXING 
AUTHORITIES 


“ ‘DECLARATION OF POLICY 


“Sec. 701. The Congress recognizes that 
the transfer of real property having a taxable 
status from a Government corporation to an- 
other Government agency often operates to 
remove such property from the tax rolls of 
local taxing authorities, thereby creating an 
undue and unexpected burden upon such 
local taxing authorities and causing disrup- 
tion of their operations. It is the purpose 
of this title to furnish temporary measures 
of relief for such local taxing authorities by 
providing that when property having a tax- 
able status is so transferred by a Government 
corporation, for the duration of this title 
such property shall be subject to taxation by 
local taxing authorities while it is leased for 
commercial purposes, and in certain other 
cases, payments in lieu of taxes shall be made 
with respect to such property, regardless of 
subsequent transfers of such property among 
agencies of the Federal Government. 


“ ‘DEFINITIONS 


“ ‘Sec. 702. As used in this title— 

„(a) the term “State” means the several 
States, Alaska, Hawali, and the District of 
Columbia; 

„b) the term “real property” means 
land, and includes those improvements on 
land and interests in land which, for the 
Pp es of taxation, are characterized as 
real property by the State in which the land 
is located; 


“Sec. 
“ ‘Sec. 
“ ‘Sec. 


701. 
702. 
703. 
“ ‘Sec. 704. 
705. 
706. 


“Sec. 
Sec. 
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“‘(c) the term “local taxing authority” 
means a State, county, municipality, or other 
subdivision of a State, county, or municipal- 
ity, which subdivision has authority to levy 
and collect taxes upon real property; 

„d) the terms “tax” and “taxation” in- 
clude special assessments. 

„e) the term “Government corporation” 
means the Central Bank for Cooperatives and 
Regional Banks for Cooperatives; Commodity 
Credit Corporation; Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation; Federal home loan banks; Fed- 
eral land banks; Federal National Mortgage 
Association; Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation; Production Credit Corpo- 
ration; and the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration; and such term includes any corpo- 
ration (1) which is incorporated after the 
effective date of this title by or under an 
act of Congress, and (2) which is owned or 
controlled by the Federal Government; and 

„,) the term “Federal Government” in- 
cludes any Government corporation. 


“ "TAXATION OF PROPERTY OF GOVERNMENT 
CORPOR. TIONS 


“Sec. 703. When a Government corpora- 
tion is incorporated after the effective date 
of this title, unless specifically provided 
otherwise, all real property owned by such 
Government corporation shall be subject to 
taxation by local taxing authorities to the 
same extent according to its value as other 
real property. 


“TAXATION OF PROPERTY TRANSFERRED FROM 
GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS 

“ ‘Sec. 704. (a) When real property which 
is taxable by local taxing authorities is trans- 
ferred from a Government corporation to any 
department, agency, or other instrumental- 
ity of the Federal Government, during all 
periods in which the real property is leased 
for commercial purposes, such real property 
shall remain subject to taxation by local 
taxing authorities to the same extent ac- 
cording to its value as other real property 
is taxed, notwithstanding such transfer or 
any subsequent transfer of such property to 
a department, agency, or other instrumen- 
tality of the Federal Government. 

„) In the case of real property which 
is taxable by local taxing authorities and 
which is transferred from a Government 
corporation to any department, agency, or 
other instrumentality of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, so long as the Federal ownership of 
such real property continues, the Federal 
Government shall make payments in lieu of 
taxes with respect to such real property for 
all periods during which such real property 
is not subject to taxation under subsec- 
tion (a). The payments in lieu of taxes 
shall equal the amounts which would be 
payable as real property taxes if the real 
property were privately owned, less appro- 
priate deductions (1) for benefits to local 
taxing authorities arising out of the opera- 
tions of the Federal Government with re- 
spect to such real property (including pay- 
ments of a portion of the revenue derived 
from the use or products of such real prop- 
erty), and (2) for the cost to the Federal 
Government of furnishing services with re- 
spect to such real property which are nor- 
mally furnished by local taxing authorities. 

„ee) This section shall take effect as of 
June 22, 1948, except that no taxes shall be 
paid, or payments in lieu of taxes made, for 
any period prior to the effective date of this 
title. 

“ ‘GENERAL PROVISIONS 

“Sec. 705. (a) The Federal Government 
shall not be subject to penalties or penalty 
interest nor shall its property (including 
rights of action) be subject to any lien, 
foreclosure, garnishment, or other proceed- 
ings because of its nonpayment or failure 
to make timgly payment of taxes on real 
property; nor shall any subsequent pur- 
chaser be liable for such penalties or penalty 
interest. 
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“*(b) No payments in lieu of taxes shall be 
made under this title with respect to any 
real property of the following types: 

1) Real property which is taxable by 
local taxing authorities under other pro- 
visions of law, or with respect to which 
payments in lieu of taxes are payable under 
other provisions of law. 

“*(2) Real property used or held primar- 
ily for purposes for which property under 
private ownership would be exempt from 
taxation under the constitution or laws of 
the State where the property is located. 

“*(3) Real property used or held primar- 
ily for services to the local public, including 
but not limited to the following: Defense 
installations; courthouses; post offices, and 
property incidental to postal operations; 
federally owned airports maintained and 
operated by the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration. 

““* (4) Office buildings and facilities which 
are incidental to or an integral part of the 
properties described in this subsection. 

“ ‘EFFECTIVE DATE AND EXPIRATION OF THIS TITLE 

“Sec, 706. This title shall take effect on 
January 1, 1954, and shall expire on Decem- 
ber 31, 195607.“ 


Mr.CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, the Vice President, speak- 
ing for the administration last week an- 
nounced, evidently in conformity with a 
carefully considered plan that under no 
circumstances would the United States 
consent to the subjugation of Indochina 
by Communist forces. He made it plain 
that with the approval and cooperation 
of our friends and allies, or without their 
approval and cooperation, it was the set- 
tled policy and considered purpose of the 
United States to intervene, if necessary, 
to preserve the integrity of Indochina. 
He declared, in brief, that the United 
States would have to send combat troops 
into Indochina if the French proved in- 
capable of protecting southeast Asia from 
Communist pressure. 

In corroboration of this statement of 
policy the newspapers yesterday carried 
a further quotation from the Vice Presi- 
dent to the effect that the interview was 
not a trial balloon, through which the 
administration sought to ascertain the 
trend of public opinion at home or 
abroad, but a plain unequivocal an- 
nouncement on the part of the United 
States of its purpose, aided or unaided, 
to oppose communist expansion in 
Southeast Asia even to the point of send- 
ing in ground troops. 

The Vice President’s comments and 
assurances seemed all the more timely in 
view of the fact that the United States 
has been paying, and continues to pay, 
78 percent of the cost of the war in 
Indochina. 

Consequently it was a matter of some 
surprise to note in this morning’s papers 
the statement—and I read from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald 
that the United States will not enter the 
Indochina War to save any or all of that 
country from conquest by the Commu- 
nist forces—apparently a complete re- 
versal of the policy proclaimed last week. 

Now I am not discussing the merits or 
demerits of the issues involved. 

I am merely saying that the country 
should know—and House» must know 
what is proposed to be done with and in 
Indochina. The newspapers have been 
featuring articles for the last several 
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days guardedly anticipating the ex- 
termination of the gallant garrison at 
Dien Bien Phu. It is evident that the 
people of the United States are being 
prepared and conditioned for the in- 
evitable. 

But the fall of this doomed bastion, so 
valiantly defended, marks the end of a 
chapter in Asiatic history. It is a dead 
line. It is the point at which the United 
States must take a position and stand 
on it. And our decision as to what that 
position will be is of far reaching conse- 
quence. 

The armed-services appropriation bill 
was reported out by the committee today 
and will be taken up for consideration 
here in the House next Wednesday. 
Under the circumstances it is perhaps 
the most important bill which will come 
before Congress during this session. 

The bill reported this morning is based 
on the expectation that we are to enjoy 
continuing peace for the coming fiscal 
year. If that expectation is not to be 
realized it will be necessary to revise im- 
portant items in the bill. 

The time is short. The committee and 
the House should know without delay 
what to expect. Is it the intention to 
defend Indochina under all contingen- 
cies as indicated last week. Or has it 
been determined, as reported in this 
morning’s releases that we will not enter 
the Indochina war to save that country 
or any part of it. 

I trust we are to have some definite 
and authoritative information on which 
to formulate a bill here in the House 
rather than send it to another body for 
any material revision which a change in 
policy may dictate. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] 
has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer an amendment to the 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HOFFMAN of 
Michigan to the committee amendment: 
Page 7, line 11 of the committee amendment, 
strike out furnished“ and insert “furnish.” 


The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
to provide for payment of taxes or pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes with respect to 
real property transferred from Govern- 
ment corporations to other agencies of 
the Federal Government.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 


was 


FINALITY CLAUSES IN GOVERN- 
MENT CONTRACTS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 24) to per- 
mit review of decisions of Government 
contracting officers involving questions 
of fact arising under Government con- 
tracts in cases other than those in which 
fraud is alleged, and for other purposes. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder if some- 
body will explain just what this bill does? 
Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. Speaker, growing 
out of a case in 1951, therc was a great 
deal of confusion that arose with refer- 
ence to Government contracts. The 
Senate passed a bill which came to the 
House. In the House we passed our own 
bill. The Comptroller General of the 
United States made suggestions which 
were adopted and which were satisfac- 
tory to the Senate and to the House. As 
a consequence, we are here with the 
unanimous approval of both the House, 
the Senate, and the Comptroller General, 
Mr. HARDY. That is the point I 
wanted to get clear. I recall that some 
years ago the Committee on Expendi- 
tures gave quite a bit of consideration 
to this subject, and I wanted to be sure, 
if this does conform to the objections 
raised by the Comptroller General. 

Mr. GRAHAM. We can assure you 
that that is the case, because the Comp- 
troller General had the last word. He 
made the final suggestions and the sug- 
gested amendment which we adopted. 

Mr. HARDY. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That no provision of any 
contract entered into by the United States, 
relating to the finality or conclusiveness, in 
a dispute involving a question arising under 
such contract, of any decision of an admin- 
istrative official, representative, or board, 
shall be pleaded as limiting judicial review 
of any such decision to cases in which fraud 
by such official, representative, or board is 
alleged; and any such provision shall be 
void with respect to any such decision which 
the General Accounting Office or a court, 
having jurisdiction, finds fraudulent, grossly 
erroneous, so mistaken as necessarily to im- 
ply bad faith, or not supported by reliable, 
probative, and substantial evidence. 

Sec. 2. No Government contract shall con- 
tain a provision making final on a question 
of law the decision of an administrative offi- 
cial, representative, or board. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert “That no provision 
of any contract entered into by the United 
States, relating to the finality or conclu- 
siveness of any decision of the head of any 
department or agency or his duly authorized 
representative or board in a dispute involv- 
ing a question arising under such contract, 
shall be pleaded in any suit now filed or to 
be filed as limiting judicial review of any 
such decision to cases where fraud by such 
official or his said representative or board is 
alleged: Provided, however, That any such 
decision shall be final and conclusive unless 
the same is fraudulent or capricious or ar- 
bitrary or so grossly erroneous as necessarily 
to imply bad faith, or is not supported by 
substantial evidence. 

“Sec. 2. No Government contract shall 
contain a provision making final on a ques- 
tion of law the decision of any administra- 
tive official, representative, or board.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


‘The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 
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The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to permit review of decisions of 
the heads of departments, or their repre- 
sentatives or boards, involving questions 
arising under Government contracts.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DISCONTINUING CERTAIN REPORTS 
NOW REQUIRED BY LAW 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6290) 
to discontinue certain reports now re- 
quired by law. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Reserv- 
ing the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like for the chairman of the com- 
mittee to explain what reports are being 
eliminated. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the report came from the full 
committee but the work was done under 
the direction of Mr. Ray Ward for the 
Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations of which the gentlewoman from 
Indiana [Mrs. HARDEN] is chairman. If 
the gentleman will refer to page 2 of the 
committee report 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Would 
the gentleman mind explaining it to the 
House? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I am 
trying to do just that. The purpose of 
the bill is to do away with some statutory 
provisions which require departments of 
the Government to make various reports 
which experience has demonstrated to 
be unnecessary. The gentleman will find 
that on page 2 and subsequent pages of 
the report, which is very complete, if the 
gentleman will look at it. It points out 
in detail the reports which are dispensed 
with. 

It is a question whether legislation pre- 
viously enacted requiring these reports 
has been helpful or has not, whether 
there has been a saving or has not. 
The committee found that the cost of 
preparing the reports was greater than 
the savings that were made. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. This 
would discontinue reports that are of 
no use to the Congress. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
about the substance of it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, That the following reports 
or statements now required by law are hereby 
discontinued, and all acts or parts of acts 
herein cited as requiring the submission of 
such reports or statements are hereby re- 
pealed to the extent of such requirement: 
REPORTS UNDER EACH EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 

AND INDEPENDENT ESTABLISHMENT 

1. The annual report of the head of each 
Federal agency as required by the Federal 
Tort Claims Act of 1946, as amended (62 
Stat. 983; 28 U. S. C. 2673). 

2. The inclusion in the annual report to 
Congress of each executive department or 
independent establishment of a statement 
of receipts from fees or charges paid to such 
department or establishment under all acts 
of Congress (47 Stat. 411; 5 U. S. C. 104a). 

3. The quarterly report to Congress by each 
department and agency of the name of each 
claimant to whom relief has been granted 
under the act of August 7, 1946, as amended, 
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together with the amount of such relief 
and a brief statement of the facts and the 
administrative decision (60 Stat. 902; 41 
U. S. C. 106). 


REPORTS UNDER THE DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


4. The annual report to Congress of the 
activities of, expenditures by, and donations 
to the four regiona’ research laboratories 
authorized by the Agriculture Adjustment 
Act of 1938 (52 Stat. L. 37; 7 U. S. C. 1292 (e)). 

5. The annual report to the Congress of 
all persons against whom claims under the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act in excess 
of $1,000 have been compromised, the ad- 
dress of such person, the nature of the claim, 
the amount of the compromise, and the 
reason therefor (60 Stat. 1066; 7 U. S. C. 1015 
(g))- 

6. The statement of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture required to be included in his annual 
report to Congress, with respect to the status 
of the Farm Tenant-Mortgage Insurance 
Fund (60 Stat. L. 1076; 7 U. S. C. 1005a). 

7. The annual report by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to the President accounting for 
all moneys received and expended by him 
(45 Stat. 993; 5 U. S. C. 557). 

8. The annual report by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to the Congress on research work 
being performed under contracts or cooper- 
ative agreements pursuant to the act of Au- 
gust 14, 1946 (60 Stat. 1086, 1090; 7 U. S. C. 
427j and 1624). 


REPORTS UNDER THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


9. The report to the Congress on Federal- 
aid highways required of the Secretary of 
Commerce on or before the first Monday in 
January of each year, giving a detailed state- 
ment of the work done, the status of each 
project undertaken, the allocation of appro- 
priations, an itemized statement of the ex- 
penditures and receipts during the preceding 
fiscal year, an itemized statement of travel 
and other expenses, including a list of em- 
ployees, their duties, salaries, and travel 
expenses, and his recommendations, if any, 
for new legislation amending or supplement- 
ing existing law (42 Stat. 216; 48 Stat. 995; 
53 Stat. 1426; 60 Stat. 866; Public Law 152, 
8lst Congress; Reorganization Plan No. 7 of 
1949). 

10. The report of the Maritime Commission 
on coordination of forwarding water-borne 
export and import foreign commerce of the 
United States required by section 217 of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 as amended 
(56 Stat. 171; 46 U. S. C. 1127). 

11. Annual report submitted to Congress 
in accordance with section 18 of the Federal 
Airport Act (60 Stat. 180; 49 U. S. C. 1117), 
describing operations conducted under the 
Federal Airport Act. 

12. Annual report submitted in accordance 
with section 4 of Senate Resolution 136, 81st 
Congress, providing Congress with data on 
contemplated airport and Federal airways 
construction, 

13. Annual report concerning messing fa- 
cilities in Alaska and other points outside 
the continental United States, submitted to 
Congress by the Secretary of Commerce in 
accordance with Public Law 390, 8lst Con- 
gress (63 Stat. 907; 5 U. S. C. 596a). 

14. The requirement that 2,800 copies of 
the report of the Director of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey be printed in quarto form 
(28 Stat. 612; 44 U. S. C. 247). 

15. The annual coast survey report sub- 
mitted to Congress in accordance with sec- 
tion 4690 of the Revised Statutes (33 U.S.C. 
888). 

REPORTS UNDER THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

16. The quarterly reports by the Secretary 
of Defense to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and Armed Services of the amounts 
obligated under the contract authorizations 
provided for in the Supplemental National 
Defense Appropriation Act, 1948 (Public 
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Law 547, 80th Cong.), as required by section 
2 of that act (5 U. S. C. 171a note). 

17. The following statements of expenses 
included in the annual report of the Chief 
of Engineers in respect of: (1) gaging of 
waters on the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries (33 U. S. C. 4); (2) maintenance 
of the channel through, and securing un- 
interrupted examinations and surveys of the 
South Pass of the Mississippi River (33 
U. S. C. 602); (3) removal of obstructions 
from the Mississippi and certain other rivers 
(33 U. S. C. 604 and 606); (4) operation of 
snag boats on the upper Mississippi River 
and certain other rivers (33 U. S. C. 605); 
(5) operating, maintaining, keeping in re- 
pair and reconstructing locks, canals, etc., 
other than Panama Canal (33 U. S. C. 5). 

18. Annual report pursuant to Revised 
Statutes 429 (5 U. S. C. 466), of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to the Congress in the form 
of a statement of amounts expended for 
wages of mechanics and laborers employed 
in building, repairing, or equipping vessels of 
the Navy or in receiving and securing stores 
and materials for those purposes and for the 
purchase of materials and stores for the 
same purpose. 

19. Statement in the annual report of the 
Secretary of the Navy to the Congress of all 
acts done in making sale of any vessel or 
materials of the Navy (Revised Statutes 429, 
5 U. S. C. 466). 

20. Annual report of the Secretary of the 
Navy to the Congress of charges included 
in the cost of work under naval appropria- 
tions pursuant to title 31, United States Code, 
section 647. 

21. Annual report of the Secretary of each 
military department of transportation serv- 
ices furnished under Public Law 560, 80th 
Congress (62 Stat. 276-277), as required by 
section 2 of that act. 

22. Report to the Congress by Federal au- 
thorities of transfer of jurisdiction over 
Government properties within the District 
of Columbia among Federal and District au- 
thorities pursuant to title 40, United States 
Code, section 122. 

23. Annual report of the Department of 
the Navy pursuant to section 61, Statutes at 
Large, page 705 (34 U. S. C. 1076b), con- 
cerning the number and salaries of profes- 
sors and instructors employed at the Naval 
Post Graduate School. 


REPORTS UNDER THE DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR 

24. The annual report and financial state- 
ment by the Secretary of the Interior of 
operations under section 13 of the Boulder 
Canyon Project Adjustment Act (54 Stat. 
779; 43 U. S. C. 618 letter “1”). 

25. The annual report and financial state- 
ment by the Secretary of the Interior as to 
the transmission and sale of electric energy 
generated at the Fort Peck project during 
the ing governmental fiscal year (52 
Stat. 406; 16 U. S. C. 833g (c)). 

26. The annual report of the Secretary of 
the Interior to the Congrcss giving in detail 
a list of lands exchanged under the Recrea- 
tional Act of June 14, 1926 (44 Stat. 741, 43 
U. S. C. 869). 

27. The annual report of the Secretary of 
the Interior to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the fiscal affairs of all 
Indian tribes for whose benefit expenditures 
from either public or tribal funds shall have 
been made by any officer, clerk, or employee 
in the Interior Department during the pre- 
ceding fiscal year (36 Stat. 1077; 25 U. S. C. 
143). 

28. The report of the Secretary of the In- 
terior of all withdrawals by the President of 
public lands from settlement, location, sale 
or entry for reserve for waterpower sites, 
irrigation, classification of lands, or other 
public purposes (36 Stat. 847; 43 U. S. C. 
143). 
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29. The report of the Secretary of the In- 
terior as to lands within any Indian reserva- 
tion reserved from location, sale, entry, allot- 
ment, or other appropriation for use in con- 
nection with any irrigation project hereto- 
fore or hereafter authorized by Congress (36 
Stat. 858, 43 U. S. C. 148). 

30. The annual report by the National 
Park Trust Fund Board to the Congress of 
the moneys or securities received and held 
by it, and of its operations (49 Stat. 478; 
16 U. S. C. 19d). 


REPORT UNDER THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


31. The annual report of the Attorney Gen- 
eral to Congress of all suits under the Suits 
in Admiralty Act (46 U. S. C. 752), and the 
Public Vessels Act (46 U. S. C. 790), in which 
final judgment has been rendered. 


REPORT UNDER THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


32. The annual report by the Secretary of 
Labor of the findings of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics on studies of productivity and la- 
bor costs in various industries (54 Stat. 249; 
29 U. S. C. 2b). 


REPORT UNDER THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


33. The semiannual report of the National 
Munitions Control Board (22 U. S. C. 452). 


REPORT UNDER THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


34. The report on regulations as to life- 
saving appliances on ocean, lake, and sound 
steamers and foreign vessels (46 U. S. C. 
481). 


REPORT UNDER THE MUTUAL SECURITY AGENCY 


35. The quarterly report of the President 
to the Congress of expenditures and activ- 
ities, which shall include use of funds by 
the recipient government under assistance to 
Greece and Turkey authorization (61 Stat, 
105; 22 U. S. C. 1407). 


REPORTS UNDER THE GENERAL ACCOUNTING 
OFFICE 


36. Report by the Comptroller General on 
Farm Credit Administration transactions 
under the agriculture marketing revolving 
fund, in violation of law, together with such 
recommendations as deemed desirable (46 
Stat. 18; 12 U. S. C. 11411). 

37. Report by the Comptroller General 
containing recommendations for such 
changes in existing law relating to inactive 
and permanent appropriation and for funds 
on the books of the Government and also 
funds in the official custody of officers and 
employees of the United States in which the 
Government is financially concerned, for 
which no accounting is rendered to the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, as in the judgment 
of the Comptroller General, after a survey 
thereof, may be in the public interest (48 
Stat. 1236; 31 U. S. C. 725w). 

38. Report by the Comptroller General of 
any transaction or condition found to be in 
conflict with the powers or duties entrusted 
to the Tennessee Valley Authority by law 
(48 Stat. 63, 64; 49 Stat. 1080, 1081; 16 U. S. C. 
831h). 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 5, line 3, change “Committee” to 
“Committees.” 

Page 7, beginning with paragraph 26, strike 
lines 9 through 12, inclusive. 

Page 7, line 13, strike 27“ and insert “26.” 

Page 7, beginning with paragraph 28, strike 
lines 20 through 24, inclusive. 

Page 7, beginning with paragraph 29, 
strike line 25. 

Page 8, strike lines 1 through 4, inclusive. 

Page 8, line 5, strike 30“ and insert “27.” 

Page 8, line 10, strike “31” and insert 28.“ 

Page 8, line 15, strike 32“ and insert 29.“ 

Page 8, line 20, strike 33“ and insert 30.“ 

Page 9, line 2, strike 34“ and insert “31.” 

Page 9, line 5, delete title. 

Page 9, beginning with paragraph 35, 
strike lines 6 through 10, inclusive. 
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Page 9, line 12, strike “36” and insert “32.” 
Page 9, line 17, strike 37“ and insert “33.” 
Page 10, line 5, strike 38“ and insert “34.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LAND TO 
THE TEXAS HILL COUNTRY DE- 
VELOPMENT FOUNDATION 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 300) to provide for the conveyance 
to the Texas Hill Country Development 
Foundation of certain surplus land situ- 
ated in Kerr County, Tex. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this resolution may go over without prej- 
udice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


READJUSTMENT OF COMPENSATION 
OF MAIL MESSENGER CONTRACTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2263) 
to authorize the Postmaster General to 
readjust the compensation of holders of 
contracts for the performance of mail- 
messenger service. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 


PALISADES RECLAMATION 
PROJECT, IDAHO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6786) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to purchase improvements or pay dam- 
ages for removal of improvements lo- 
cated on public lands of the United 
States in the Palisades project area, Pali- 
sades reclamation project, Idaho. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to purchase im- 
provements located on public lands of the 
United States within the boundaries of the 
Palisades project area, Palisades reclama- 
tion project, Idaho, or to make payment for 
damages for the removal of improvements 
from the public lands of the United States 
within the boundaries of said project area. 
Any funds appropriated for the construc- 
tion of the Palisades project, Idaho, shall be 
available for such purchase or payment of 
damages. Payments may be made pursuant 
to this act to persons, firms, or corporations 
who shall establish to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary of the Interior that they are 
entitled equitably to receive the same, and 
who sign contracts and vouchers for the same 
upon forms approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior: Pri „That amounts so paid 


shall not exceed the reasonable value, in the 
judgment of the Secretary of the Interior, 
of the improvements purchased or the ac- 
tual damages (not exceeding in any event 
the reasonable value of said improvements 
as determined by the Secretary of the In- 
terior) found by the Secretary of the Interior 
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to have been sustained as a result of the 


removal of said improvements, as the case 
may be. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any moneys ap- 
propriated for the construction of the Pali- 
sades project, Idaho, as the purchase price 
for certain improvements located on public 
lands of the United States within the bound- 
aries of said project, or as damages for the 
removal of such improvements therefrom: to 
Lloyd William Schofield and Anna Maria 
Schofield, not to exceed the sum of $400, for 
a summer home owned by said parties; and 
to Henry Hill, not to exceed the sum of 
$.,000, for a house owned by him.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the sable. 


AMENDING THE ACT OF DECEMBER 
23, 1944 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7306) 
to amend the act of December 23, 1944, to 
make permanent the authorization for 
certain transactions by disbursing offi- 
cers of the United States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to authorize certain transactions by 
disbursing officers of the United States, and 
for other purposes,” approved December 23, 
1944 (ch. 716, 58 Stat. 921), as amended by 
the act of June 16, 1953 (67 Stat. 62), is 


hereby amended by deleting section 4 there- 
of. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2098) 
to provide for the compensation of cer- 
tain persons whose lands have been 
flooded and damaged by reason of fluc- 
tuations in the water level of the Lake 
of the Woods. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Army is authorized and directed to in- 
vestigate, as soon as practicable, all claims 
filed within 6 months from the date of the 
enactment of this act for losses and damages 
caused after August 26, 1937, to inhabitants 
of the United States by fluctuations in the 
water level of the Lake of the Woods due to 
artificial obstructions placed in the outlets 
of such lake pursuant to the convention 
(signed at Washington on February 24, 1925) 
between the Governments of the United 
States and Great Britain providing for the 
regulation of the level of such lake. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Army, after 
due notice and opportunity for hearing, 
shall ascertain and determine the loss or 
damage, if any, that may have been sus- 
tained by the respective claimants, and to 
report to the Congress for its consideration 
the amount or amounts which he finds to 
be equitably due such claimants, together 
with a statement in each case of the sub- 
stantial facts upon which the conclusion is 
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based. The amounts found to be due the 
respective claimants for such loss or dam- 
age may be based upon any flooding exceed- 
ing elevation 1,064 sea-level datum, and 
upon any flooding between elevations 1.062540 
and 1,064 sea-level datum unaffected by 
winds, as provided in the convention (signed 
at Washington on February 24, 1925) be- 
tween the Governments of the United States 
and Great Britain providing for the regu- 
lation of the level of such lake. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed - 


and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TRANSPORTATION AND DISTRIBU- 
TION OF MAILS ON MOTOR-VEHI- 
CLE ROUTES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2773) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the transportation and distribu- 
tion of mails on motor-vehicle routes,” 
approved July 11, 1940 (54 Stat. 756). 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


SIMPLIFYING HANDLING OF POST- 
AGE ON NEWSPAPERS AND PERI- 
ODICALS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5913) 
to simplify the handling of postage on 
newspapers and periodicals. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


HAWAIIAN REVENUE BOND ACT 
OF 1935 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2844) 
providing that the ratification of the 
Revenue Bond Act of 1935, enacted by 
the Legislature of the Territory of Ha- 
waii, shall apply to all amendments of 
said act made by said legislature to and 
including the acts of the 1951 regular 
session of said legislature, and to all ex- 
tensions of the period for issuance and 
delivery of revenue bonds thereunder, 
heretofore or hereafter enacted by said 
legislature. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That chapter 118 of 
the revised laws of Hawaii, 1945, known as 
the Revenue Bond Act of 1935, as amended 
by all acts of the Legislature of the Territory 
of Hawaii to and including the acts of the 
1951 regular session of said legislature, is 
hereby ratified and confirmed, and notwith- 
standing the time within which revenue 
bonds may be issued and delivered under said 
Revenue Bond Act of 1935, as so amended, will 
expire on June 30, 1953, said ratification and 
confirmation shall apply as well to any ex- 
tensions of the period for the issuance and 
delivery of revenue bonds thereunder, here- 
after enacted by the Legislature of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii. It is the intent of this 
act that, without the approval of the Presi- 
dent of the United States and without the 
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incurring of an indebtedness within the 
meaning of the Hawaiian Organic Act, reve- 
nue bonds may be issued under and pursu- 
ant to the provisions of said Revenue Bond 
Act of 1953 as heretofore ratified and con- 
firmed, which shall constitute full author- 
ity for the issuance of said bonds without 
reference to and independent of the Ha- 
wallan Organic Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike the figure 1951“ and 
insert in lieu thereof “1953.” 

Page 2, line 4, strike the words “will ex- 
pire on June 30, 1953.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill providing that the ratification 
of the Revenue Bond Act of 1935, enacted 
by the Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii, shall apply to all amendments of 
said act made by said legislature to and 
including the acts of the 1953 regular 
session of said legislature, and to all ex- 
tensions of the period for issuance and 
delivery of revenue bonds thereunder, 
heretofore or hereafter enacted, by said 
legislature.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 


TRANSFER OF LAND TO HAWAII 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2849) 
to amend the act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the transfer of land from the 
War Department to the Territory of Ha- 
waii,” approved June 19, 1936. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the transfer of land 
from the War Department to the Territory 
of Hawaii” approved June 19, 1936, is amend- 
ed by substituting for the word “park” where 
the same appears in the last line but one 
thereof the word “public.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out the word “public” 
and insert the word “port.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORITY TO HAWAIIAN HOMES 
COMMISSION TO EXCHANGE 
LANDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5831) 
to enable the Hawaiian Homes Commis- 
sion of the Territory of Hawaii to ex- 
change available lands as designated by 
the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 
1920, for other public lands. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 204 of the 
Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 1920, as 
amended, be further amended by adding a 
new subparagraph thereto, designated sub- 

ph 04) „ and to read as follows: 

“(4) The Commission may, with the ap- 
proval of the Governor and the Secretary of 
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the Interior, in order to consolidate its hold- 
ings or to better effectuate the purposes of 
this act, exchange the title to available lands 
for land, publicly owned, of an equal value. 
All lands so acquired by the Commission 
shall assume the status of available lands as 
though the same were originally designated 
as such under section 203 hereof, and all land 
so conveyed by the Commission shall assume 
the status of the land for which it was ex- 
changed. The limitations imposed by sec- 
tion 73 (1) of the Hawaiian Organic Act and 
the land laws of Hawaii as to the area and 
value of land that may be conveyed by way 
of exchange shall not apply to exchanges 
made pursuant hereto. No such exchange 
shall be made without the approval of the 
Commissioner of Public Lands and of two- 
thirds of the members of the Board of Public 
Lands.” 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect upon its 
approval. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, lines 4 and 5, strike the words “add- 
ing a new subparagraph thereto, designated 
subparagraph ‘(4)’, and”, and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “amending Public Law 297, 
83d Congress, 2d session (68 Stat. 16, 17).” 

Page 2, line 2, strike the word “lands” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “land.” 

Page 2, line 9, preceding the words “the 
area“, insert the word to“. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to enable the Hawaiian Homes 
Commission of the Territory of Hawaii to 
exchange available lands as designated 
by the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 
1920, for other publicly owned lands.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDING THE ACT OF DECEMBER 
23, 1944 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn to the consideration of the bill 
H. R. 7306, No. 329 on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the consideration of the Senate bill (S. 
2844) to amend the act of December 23, 
1944, authorizing certain transactions 
by disbursing officers of the United 
States, and for other purposes, and will 
offer an amendment. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, the bill as it 
passed the Senate is not identical with 
the House bill. The House bill will have 
to be amended. l 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
want the Senate bill passed as is? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No. I 
shall offer an amendment. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. The gentleman 
wants to amend the House bill to con- 
form to the Senate bill, as I understand 
it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
the parliamentary situation. The House 
bill has been passed. Does the gentle- 
man from Michigan desire to substitute 
the Senate bill for the House bill? 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I want the Senate bill consider- 
ed at this time. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, the Senate 
bill is not identical with the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the title of the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. HOFFMAN]? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, as I under- 
stand it, the Senate bill, the title to 
which has just been read, is not identical 
with the House bill. The objectors 
would have no objection, if the gentie- 
man wishes, to amend the House bill 
to conform with the Senate bill, but I do 
not see how you can substitute one bill 
for the other without having made them 
identical. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. My 
amendment could have been offered 
when the bill was called up for consid- 
eration, but I slipped up. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
wish to amend the Senate bill to con- 
form with the House bill? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Horrman] for the present con- 
sideration of the Senate bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to authorize certain transactions by 
disbursing officers of the United States, and 
for other purposes,” approved December 23, 
1944 (ch. 716, 58 Stat. 921), as amended by 
the act of June 16, 1953 (67 Stat. 62), is here- 
by amended by striking “1954” from section 
4 and substituting in lieu thereof 1955.“ 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HOFFMAN of 
Michigan: Strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert the following: “That the 
act entitled ‘An act to authorize certain 
transactions by disbursing officers of the 
United States, and for other purposes,’ ap- 
proved December 23, 1944 (ch. 716, 58 Stat. 
921), as amended by the act of June 16, 1953 
(67 Stat. 62), is hereby amended by deleting 
section 4 thereof.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

By unanimous consent, the proceed- 
ings whereby H. R. 7306 was passed were 
vacated. 

The SPEAKER. That completes the 
call of bills on the Consent Calendar. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Private Calendar. 


ALASKA EVANGELIZATION SOCIETY, 
OF LEVELOCK, ALASKA 

The Clerk called the first bill (H. R. 

2010) to authorize the sale of certain 
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land in Alaska to the Alaska Evangeliza- 
tion Society, of Levelock, Alaska, for 
missionary purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Alaska Evan- 
gelization Society, of Levelock, Alaska, is 
hereby authorized for a period of 1 year 
from and after the effective date of this act 
to apply for the purchase of, and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is hereby authorized and 


directed to convey to the society for mission- ` 


ary purposes, the following-described land 
situated in Alaska: A tract of land situated 
on the westerly bank of Kvichak River and 
lying between United States Survey 2444 and 
United States Survey 914, more particularly 
described as follows: Beginning at corner 1, 
identical corner 4, United States Survey 2444; 
thence north twenty-nine degrees fifty-nine 
minutes east, four hundred twenty-seven 
and thirty-four one-hundredths feet to cor- 
ner 2, a one and one-half inch pipe filled 
with concrete; thence south fifty-eight de- 
grees twenty-three minutes east, two hun- 
dred and seventy-four feet to corner 3, iden- 
tical corner 1, United States Survey 914; 
thence easterly to corner 4, identical M. C. 2, 
United States Survey 914; thence southerly 
along westerly shore of Kvichak River ap- 
proximately four hundred and forty-three 
feet to corner 5, identical M. C. 3, United 
States Survey 2444; thence north sixty de- 
grees two minutes west, three hundred 
ninety-nine and ninety-six one-hundredths 
feet to corner 1, point of beginning, and 
containing approximately three acres. 

Sec. 2. That the conveyance shall be made 
upon the payment by the said society for the 
land at its reasonable appraised price of not 
less than $1.25 per acre, to be fixed by the 
Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That the 
conveyance hereby authorized shall not in- 
clude any land covered by a valid existing 
right initiated under the public-land laws: 
Provided further, That the coal and other 
mineral deposits in the land shall be reserved 
to the United States, together with the right 
to prospect for, mine, and remove the same 
under applicable laws and regulations to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 2, line 18, strike out “of not less than 
$1.25 per acre.” 

Page 2, line 19, strike out the word “Inte- 
rior:” and insert “Interior at not less than 
$1.25 per acre, if the society makes the total 
payment due within 5 years after notification 
by the Secretary of the amount due.” 

Page 2, line 24, strike out the word laws:“ 
and insert “laws.” 

Page 2, line 24, strike out the word Pro- 
vided” and line 25 and on page 3 line 1, 2, 3, 
and 4. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


ADVANCE SEED CO., PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 364) for 
the relief of the Advance Seed Co., of 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Advance Seed Co., 
of Phoenix, Ariz., the sum of $4,906.22. Such 
sum represents reimbursement for overas- 
sessment of duties in connection with the 
importation of cloverseed (Melilotus indica) 
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covered by consumption entries Nos. 4224, 
21, 76, 108, 126, and 178, dated June 21, 1951, 
July 6, 1951, July 23, 1951, July 30, 1951, Au- 
gust 6, 1951, and September 4, 1951, respec- 
tively: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DAVID T. WRIGHT 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 893) for 
the relief of David T. Wright. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to David T. Wright, 
1525 One Thousand Oaks Boulevard, Berke- 
ley, Calif., the sum of $617 in full satisfaction 
of his claim against the United States for 
reimbursement of losses suffered as a result 
of his being discharged in September 1951, 
from his position as a steamfitter for the 
Urban Plumbing and Heating Co. at Fort 
Richardson, Alaska, because of a determi- 
nation by the United States Army, later 
found erroneous, that he was a poor security 
risk: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


B AMUSEMENT CO. ET AL. 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. 
Res. 475) providing for sending to the 
United States Court of Claims the bill 
(H. R. 8404) for the relief of B Amuse- 
ment Co. (Robert H., J. C. Kenneth, and 
Mrs. J. R. Bowers) and others. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (H. R. 8404) en- 
titled “A bill for the relief of B Amusement 
Co. (Robert H., J. C. Kenneth, and Mrs. J. 
R. Bowers) and others,” together with all 
accompanying papers, is hereby referred to 
the United States Court of Claims pursuant 
to sections 1492 and 2509 of title 28, United 
States Code; and said court shall proceed 
expeditiously with the same in accordance 
with the provisions of said sections and 
report to the House, at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, giving such findings of fact and 
conclusions thereon as shall be sufficient to 
inform the Congress of the nature and char- 
acter of the demand, as a claim legal or equi- 
table, against the United States, and the 
amount, if any, legally or equitably due from 
the United States to the claimant. 


The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


1954 


TOM R, HICKMAN AND NANNIE 
CONLEY 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. 
Res. 491) for the relief of Tom R. Hick- 
man and Nannie Conley. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill (H. R. 8063) en- 
titled “A bill for the relief of Tom R. Hick- 
man and Nannie Conley,” now pending in 
the House of Representatives, together with 
all accompanying papers, is hereby referred 
to the United States Court of Claims pur- 
suant to sections 1492 and 2509 of title 28, 
United States Code; and said court shall 
proceed expeditiously with the same in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of said sections 
and report to the House, at the earliest 
practicable date, giving such findings of fact 
and conclusions thereon as shall be sufficient 
to inform the Congress of the nature and 
character of the demand, as a claim legal 
or equitable, against the United States, and 
the amount, if any, legally or equitably due 
from the United States to the claimant. 


The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LAUREN F. TEUTSCH 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. 
Res. 493) providing for sending to the 
United States Court of Claims the bill 
(H. R. 3965) for the relief of Lauren F. 
Teutsch. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (H. R. 3965) en- 
titled “A bill for the relief of Lauren F. 
Teutsch,” together with all accompanying 
papers, is hereby referred to the United 
States Court of Claims pursuant to sections 
1492 and 2509 of title 28, United States 
Code; and said court shall proceed ex- 
peditiously with the same in accordance 
with the provisions of said sections and re- 
port to the House, at the earliest practicable 
date, giving such findings of fact and con- 
clusions thereon as shall be sufficient to in- 
form the Congress of the nature and char- 
acter of the demand, as a claim legal or 
equitable, against the United States, and the 
amount, if any, legally or equitably due 
from the United States to the claimant. 


The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GUY H. DAVANT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1370) 
for the relief of Guy H. Davant. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $156.55, to Guy H. Davant, of 1014 East 
Fortification Street, Jackson, Miss., in full 
settlement of all claims of said Guy H. Da- 
vant against the United States, such sum 
being the amount of his return transporta- 
tion ticket to the Panama Canal Zone for 
which he paid prior to the cancellation of 
his employment there by the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
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misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CARL PIOWATY AND W. J. PIOWATY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1665) 
for the relief of Carl Piowaty and W. J. 
Piowaty. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Carl Piowaty and 
W. J. Piowaty, Princeton, Fla., are hereby re- 
lieved of all liability (1) to repay to the 
United States any part of the war crop ad- 
vances made to them by the Regional Agri- 
cultural Credit Corporation (in a total 
amount of approximately $4,450) prior to 
April 16, 1943, when their bean crop (on 
which such advances were made) was largely 
destroyed by frost; and (2) to pay to the 
United States any interest which may have 
accumulated on the judgments obtained 
against them by the Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporation (in suits to recover the 
unpaid balance of certain war crop advances, 
including the advances referred to in clause 
(1)) in the Circuit Court of Orange County, 
Fla., on May 23, 1947. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert “That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to Carl Piowaty 
and W. J. Piowaty, of Princeton, Fla., the sum 
of $4,450, in full settlement of all claims of 
said Carl Piowaty and W. J. Piowaty against 
the United States, for war-crop advances 
made to them by the Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporation prior to April 16, 1943, 
when their bean crop (on which such ad- 
vances were made) was largely destroyed by 
frost. Said claimants have refunded such 
sum to the United States: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FRANK L. PEYTON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2024) 
for the relief of Frank L. Peyton. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Frank L. Peyton, care of Judge Advocate Sec- 
tion, United States Forces in Austria, Army 
Post Office 168, care of Postmaster, New York, 
N. Y., the sum of $1,467.61, in full settlement 
of all claims against the United States for 
services rendered to the United States Forces 
in Austria between December 18, 1950, and 
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February 19, 1951: Provided, That no part ot 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
3 be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FRANK G. KOCH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3951) 
for the relief of Frank G. Koch. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Frank G. Koch 
(Veterans’ Administration claim No, 
C-3808833), West Orange, N. J., the sum of 
$2,580.83. The payment of such sum shall 
be in full settlement of all claims of the said 
Frank G. Koch against the United States for 
reimbursement of the medical, surgical, and 
hospital expenses which he incurred during 
the period beginning October 1, 1951, and 
ending January 31, 1952, in connection with 
an emergency operation which was performed 
at the George Washington University Hos- 
pital in the District of Columbia on October 
8, 1951, to remove shrapnel from his lung: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SPENCER C. CLARK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4259) 
conferring jurisdiction upon the United 
States Court of Claims to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of Spencer C. Clark for extra com- 
pensation for Sunday, holiday, and over- 
time services performed between 1929 
and 1942. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
any statute of limitation or lapse of time or 
any provision of law to the contrary, suit 
may be instituted within 1 year after the 
date of enactment of this act by Spencer C. 
Clark, of Seattle, Wash., upon his claim 
against the United States for compensation 
under section 5 of the act of February 13, 
1911, as amended (19 U. S. C. 261 and 267), 
for Sunday, holiday, and overtime services 
performed by him during the period from 
1929 to 1942, inclusive, while serving as an 
employee of the Bureau of Customs. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert “That jurisdiction 
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is hereby conferred upon the United States 
Court of Claims, notwithstanding the lapse 
of time or any provision of law to the con- 
trary, to hear, determine, and render judg- 
ment upon the claim of Spencer C. Clark, 
of Seattle, Wash., for compensation under 
section 5 of the act of February 13, 1911, as 
amended (19 U. S. C. 261 and 267), for Sun- 
days, holidays, and overtime services per- 
formed by him during the period from Jan- 
uary 1, 1938, to 1942, inclusive, while serving 
as an employee of the Bureau of Customs. 
Suit must be filed within 1 year of the en- 
actment of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill conferring jurisdiction upon the 
United States Court of Claims to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon 
the claim of Spencer C. Clark.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


FREDERICK JOSEPH BUTTACCIO 
ET AL, 


The Clerk ealled the bill (H. R. 4474) 
for the relief of Frederick Joseph But- 
taceio and others. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
following-named students of Saint John 
Fisher College, Rochester, N. Y., the sum of 
$921.80 each: Frederick Joseph Buttaccio, 
Robert E. Casey, Donald A, Coffey, Donald W. 
Falconio, James F. Gleason, George J. Held, 
George R. Hogan, John E. Lovely, Robert J. 
O’Brien, Bernard W. Pragel, Richard F. Smith, 
George C. VanEpps, Donald F. Vetter, and 
James F. Voelkl; and the sum of $275 to 
Gerald E. Flaherty. Such sums represent 
payment for courses to the said veterans 
eligible for training under the provisions of 
Public Law 550, 82d Congress, which has 
been denied under certain regulations 
promulgated by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


DAVID W. WALLACE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4638) 
for the relief of David W. Wallace. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay to David W. Wallace, of 
Merion Manor, Merion, Pa., out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $4,419 in full settlement of all 
claims of said David W. Wallace, for income 
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taxes erroneously collected: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined m any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid om the table. 


KLYCE MOTORS, INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5185) 
for the relief of Klyce Motors, Inc. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $116,982.76, to Klyce Motors, Inc., of 
Memphis, Tenn., in full settlement of all 


sales 5 
with the purchase of 109 trucks, dated May 
25, 1946: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment. 


Page 1. line 5, strike out the 
“$116,982.76” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$38,960.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HAROLD E. WAHLBERG 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5986) 
for the relief of Harold E. Wahlberg. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Civil Service 
Commission is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of the civil-service retirement and 
disability fund, to Harold E. Wahlberg, Santa 
Ana, Calif., a former county director of the 
Agricultural Extension Service of the Uni- 
versity of California, the total amount of 
deductions and deposits credited to his in- 
dividual account, pursuant to the Civil 
Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, together with interest thereon, as 
provided in such act, to the date of enact- 
ment of this act. The said Harold E. Wahl- 
berg shall not hereafter be entitled to any 
right or benefit under the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 
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ROBERT A. DUVAL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7140) 
for the relief of Robert A. Duval. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That sections 15 to 20, 
inclusive, of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide compensation for employees of the 
United States suffering injuries while in the 
performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, as 
amended (5 U. S. C. 765-770), are hereby 
waived im favor of Robert A. Duval, for 
compensation for disability allegedly caused 
by his employment as an employee of the 
Naval Aircraft Factory, United States Naval 
Shipyard, Philadelphia, Pa., in February 
1938, and his claim is authorized and di- 
rected to be considered and acted upon under 
the Provisions of such act, as 
amended, if he files such claim with the 
Department of Labor (Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation) not later than 6 months after 
the date of enactment of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, lime 5, after the colon, add “Pro- 
vided, That no benefits except medical ex- 


penses shall accrue prior to the enactment 
of this act.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table, 


CIRIACO CATINO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 868) 
for the relief of Ciriaco Catino. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Ciriaco Catino shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee and head tax. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, Iines 3 and 4, strike out “im- 
migration and naturalization laws“ and 
ne “Immigration and Nationality 

On page 1. line 7, after the words “visa 
fee” strike out “and head tax“. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


HILDEGARD H. NELSON 


The Clerk called the bill H. R. 733) 
for the relief of Hildegard H. Nelson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Hildegard H. Nelson shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
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the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 1, line 7, after the words “visa 
fee”, strike out the remainder of the bill. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MR. AND MRS. LYGUIM SOWINSKI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 944) 
for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Lyguim 
Sowinski. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Mr. Lyguim Sowinski and Mrs. Irene So- 
winski shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this act, upon the payment 
of the required visa fees and head taxes. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such aliens as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct two 
numbers from the number of displaced per- 
sons who shall be granted the status of per- 
manent residence pursuant to section 4 of 
the Displaced Persons Act, as amended (62 
Stat. 1011; 64 Stat. 219; 50 U. S. C. App. 
1953). 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On 1, lines 3 and 4, strike out the 
words “immigration and naturalization laws” 
and substitute “Immigration and National- 
ity Act.” 

On page 1, line 4, strike out the name 
“Lyguim” and substitute “Zygmunt.” 

On page 1, line 8, strike out the words 
“and head taxes.” 

On pages 1 and 2, beginning on page 1, 
line 11, after the words “two numbers from 
the” strike out the remainder of the bill 
and substitute the words “appropriate quota 
for the first year that such quota is avail- 
able.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Zygmunt Sowinski.” 

‘ahi motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


MRS. SUHULA ADATA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1115) 
for the relief of Mrs. Suhula Adata. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Mrs. Suhula Adata shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for lawful residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
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payment of the required visa fee and head 
tax. Upon granting of permanent residence 
to such alien, as provided in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, lines 3 and 4, strike out “im- 
migration and naturalization laws” and sub- 
stitute “Immigration and Nationality Act.” 

On page 1. line 5, strike out the last word 
“lawful” and substitute “permanent.” 

On page 1, line 7, strike out the words 
“and head tax.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


JAMES I. SMITH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1673) 
for the relief of James I. Smith. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, James I. 
Smith may be admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence if he is found to 
be otherwise admissible under the provisions 
of that act. That this exemption shall ap- 
ply only to a ground for exclusion of which 
the Department of State or the Department 
of Justice have knowledge prior to the en- 
actment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


SUGAKO NAKAI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1762) 
for the relief of Sugako Nakai. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Sugako Nakai, the flance of George 
Lofton O'Neill, a citizen of the United States, 
shall be eligible for a visa as a nonimmi- 
grant temporary visitor for a period of 3 
months: Provided, That the administrative 
authorities find that the said Sugako Nakai 
is coming to the United States with a bona 
fide intention of being married to the said 
George Lofton O'Neill and that she is found 
otherwise admissible under the immigration 
laws. In the event the marriage between 
the above-named persons does not occur 
within 3 months after the entry of the said 
Sugako Nakai, she shall be required to de- 

from the United States and upon failure 
to do so shall be deported in accordance with 
the provisions of sections 241 and 242 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. In 
the event that the marriage between the 
above-named persons shall occur within 3 
months after the entry of the said Sugako 
Nakai, the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to record the lawful admission 
for permanent residence of the said Sugako 
Nakai as of the date of the payment by her 
of the required visa fee. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 2, line 5, strike out “241 and 
242” and substitute “242 and 243.” 
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The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CLAIRE LOUISE CAREY AND 
VINCENT F. CAREY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1768) 
for the relief of Claire Louise Carey and 
Vincent F. Carey. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Claire Louise Carey and Vincent F. Carey 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of enact- 
ment of this act upon payment of the re- 
quired visa fees: Provided, That a suitable 
and proper bond or undertaking, approved 
by the Attorney General, be deposited as 
prescribed by section 213 of such act. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
aliens as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct two numbers from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


WANDA LUCERI AND OTHERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1788) 
for the relief of Wanda Luceri, also 
known as Sister Cecilia; Maria De Pa- 
dova, also known as Sister Rosanna; 
Anna Santoro, also known as Sister Nat- 
alina; Valentina Ruffoni, also known as 
Sister Severina; Cosima Russo, also 
known as Sister Carmelina. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Wanda Luceri, also known as Sister Cecilia; 
Maria De Padova, also known as Sister 
Rosanna; Anna Santoro, also known as 
Sister Natalina; Valentina Ruffopi, also 
known as Sister Severina; Cosima Russo, also 
known as Sister Carmelina, shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fees. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such aliens as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct five 
numbers from the appropriate quotas for the 
first year such quotas are available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


HAYIK (JIRAIR) VARTIYAN AND 
ANNEMARIE VARTIYAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1912) 
for the relief of Hayik (Jirair) Vartiyan 
and Annemarie Vartiyan. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
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Hayik (Jirair) Vartiyan and Annemarie Var- 
tiyan shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fees. Upon the grant- 
ing of permanent residence to such aliens as 
provided for in this act, the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper quota-con- 
trol officer to deduct two numbers from the 
appropriate quotas for the first year that 
such quotas are available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out “Vartiyan and” 
and insert “Vartiyan.” 

Page 1, line 5, insert “and Susanig Armenu- 
hi Vartiyan.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read the third time, and was read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Hayik (Jirair) 
Vartiyan, Annemarie Vartiyan, and Su- 
sanig Armenuhi Vartiyan.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MRS. ANTONIETTA PALMIERI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2028) 
for the relief of Mrs. Antonietta Pal- 
mieri. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of the 11th category of section 
3 of the Immigration Act of 1917, as 
amended, Mrs. Antonietta Palmieri may be 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence if she is found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of the immi- 
gration laws, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That, notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212 (a) (9) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Mrs. Antonietta Palmieri 
may be admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence if she is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions 
of that act: Provided, That this exemption 
shall apply only to a ground for exclusion 
of which the Department of State or the 
Department of Justice have knowledge prior 
to the enactment of this act.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


was 


RICHARD KARL HOFFMAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2181) 
for the relief of Richard Karl Hoffman. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Richard Karl Hoffman shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of enactment of this 
act upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
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proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


LASZLO VARGA AND NIKE VARGA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2403) 
to adjust the status of a displaced per- 
son in the United States who does not 
meet all the requirements of section 4 
of the Displaced Persons Act. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Laszlo Varga shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon 
the payment of the required visa fee and 
head tax. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the number of displaced 
persons who shall be granted the status of 
permanent residence pursuant to section 4 
of the Displaced Persons Act, as amended 
(62 Stat. 1011; 64 Stat. 219; 50 U. S. C. App. 
1953). 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 1, lines 3 and 4, strike out “im- 
migration and naturalization laws” and sub- 
stitute in lieu thereof “Immigration and 
Nationality Act.” 

On page 1, line 4, after the name “Laszlo 
Varga”, insert the following: “and Nike 
Varga.” 

On page 1, line 7, strike out the words 
“visa fee and head tax” and substitute in 
lieu thereof “visa fees.” 

On page 1, line 8, strike out the word 
“alien” and substitute the word “aliens.” 

Beginning on page 1, line 10, after the 
word “deduct,” strike out the remainder of 
page 1 and all of page 2, and substitute in 
lieu thereof the following: “two numbers 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
such quota is available.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Laszlo Varga and 
Nike Varga.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CECILIA LUCY BOYACK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2627) 
for the relief of Cecilia Lucy Boyack. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Cecilia Lucy Boyack shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


BALBINO ACUSIN ARIASA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2630) 
for the relief of Balbino Acusin Ariasa. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
the alien Balbino Acusin Ariasa shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee and head tax. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available, 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out “immigration and 
naturalization laws“ and insert “Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act.” 

Line 8, strike out “and head tax.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


IGOR SHWABE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2899) 
for the relief of Igor Shwabe. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Igor Shwabe shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon the pay- 
ment of the required visa fee and head tax. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence to 
such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the number of displaced persons who 
shall be granted the status of permanent 
residence pursuant to section 4 of the Dis- 
placed Persons Act, as amended (62 Stat. 
1011; 64 Stat. 219; 50 U. S. C. App. 1953). 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 1, lines 3 and 4, strike out “im- 
migration and naturalization laws” and sub- 
stitute “Immigration and Nationality Act.” 

On page 1, line 7, strike out the words “and 
head tax.“ 

On pages 1 and 2, beginning on page 1, 
strike out all of line 11 and on page 2, strike 
out the remainder of the bill, and substitute 
the following: “appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FELIX PETROVER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3017) 
for the relief of Felix Petrover. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., hat, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Felix Petrover shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
cer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JULIA N. EMMANUEL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3333) 
for the relief of Julia N. Emmanuel. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to record Julia N. Emmanuel as hav- 
ing entered the United States for permanent 
residence on May 15, 1948. Upon the enact- 
ment of the act the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the quota for 
Greece of the first year that the said quota 
is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That, 
for the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Julia N. Emmanuel shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HERRE VAN DER VEEN ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3675) 
for the relief of Herre van der Veen, Mrs. 
Marie van der Veen, Helen Winifred van 
der Veen, and Jan Herre van der Veen. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Herre van der Veen, Mrs. Marie van der Veen, 
Helen Winifred van der Veen, and Jan Herre 
van der Veen shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such aliens as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
cer to deduct four numbers from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
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time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JOSEPH DAVID SEGAL ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3743) 
for the relief of Joseph David Segal, 
Chaim Szemaja Segal and Icek Hersz 
Segal. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Joseph David Segal, Chaim Szemaja Segal, 
and Icek Hersz Segal shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Up- 
on the granting of permanent residence to 
such aliens as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct three num- 
bers from the appropriate quota for the first 
year that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: : 

On page 1, line 4, strike out the name 
“Joseph David Segal.” 

On page 1. line 4, after the name “Chaim 
Szemaja Segal” delete the comma. 

On page 2, line 1, strike out the word 
“three” and substitute “two.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Chaim Szemaja 
Segal and Icek Hersz Segal.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


JEAN SUTHERLAND 


The Clerk called the bill (E. R. 3907) 
for the relief of Jean Sutherland. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Jean Sutherland shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Sec- 
retary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DR. ORLANDO ARTUSO AND FAMILY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4330) 
for the relief of Dr. Orlando Artuso and 
family. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Dr. Orlando Artuso, Maria Artuso, and minor 
children, Domenico and Raffaele, shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this act, upon payment of the required 
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visa fee and head tax. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such aliens as 
provided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control of- 
ficer to deduct the necessary numbers from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, lines 3 and 4, strike out “im- 
migration and naturalization laws” and sub- 
stitute “Immigration and Nationality Act.” 

On page 1, line 8, strike out the words 
Pier fee and head tax.” and substitute “visa 

ees.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


HAN JONG HAING 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6148) 
for the relief of Han Jong Haing. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Han Jong Haing, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mr. and Mrs. D. C. Frye, Myers Flat, Hum- 
Raar County, Calif., citizens of the United 

tates. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PETER M. LEAMING 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3624) 
for the relief of Peter M. Leaming. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Peter M. Leaming shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ALBERTAS BAURAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4248) 
for the relief of Albertas Bauras. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Al- 
bertas Bauras shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


Cr 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TIBOR, SZUZSA (SUSANNE), AND 
JUDITH SAUER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5340) 
for the relief of Tibor, Szuzsa (Susanne), 
and Judith Sauer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Tibor, Szuzsa (Susanne), and Judith Sauer 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act upon payment of the 
required visa fees. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such aliens as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
cer to deduct three numbers from the ap- 
propriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LIBORIO GUIDO RUTILIO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5354) 
for the relief of Liborio Guido Rutilio. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Liborio 
Guido Rutilio may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if he is found 
to be otherwise admissible under the provi- 
sions of that act: Provided, That this exemp- 
tion shall apply only to a ground for exclu- 
sion of which the Department of State or 
the Department of Justice have knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this act, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WALTER KUZNICKI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5684) 
for the relief of Walter Kuznicki. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Walter 
Kuznicki may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if he is found 
to be otherwise admissible under the provi- 
sions of such act: Provided, That this exemp- 
tion shall apply only to a ground for exclu- 
sion of which the Department of State or the 
Department of Justice has knowledge prior 
to the enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MRS. CARIDAD ROSA AVILA LEYVA 
DE ERNEST 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5816) 
for the relief of Mrs. Caridad Rosa Avila 
Leyva de Ernest. 
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Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 


There was no objection. 


BASIL THEODOSSIOU 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7049) 
for the relief of Basil Theodossiou. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the admin- 
istration of Public Law 203, 83d Congress, 
chapter 336, Ist session, Basil Theodossiou 
shall be held to be eligible to apply in Egypt 
for a visa as a refugee under the provisions 
of section 4 (a) (7) of that act, notwith- 
standing his inability to meet the residen- 
tial requirements set forth therein. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 8, change the period to a 
semicolon and insert “and that section 7 
(d) (2) of the said act shall not be held to 
apply in the case of Basil Theodossiou.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table, 


ANNELIESE CATALINO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7145) 
for the relief of Anneliese Catalino. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Anneliese 
Catalino may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if she is 
found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of that act: Provided, That this 
exemption shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice had knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


THORA JUNE GRUMBLES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7150) 
for the relief of Thora June Grumbles. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Thora 
June Grumbles shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required yisa fee. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JOHN LEWIS PYLES, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7761) 
for the relief of John Lewis Pyles, Jr. 


April 26 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (1) or (4) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, John 
Lewis Pyles, Jr., may be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if he 
is found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of that act: Provided, That a suit- 
able and proper bond or undertaking, ap- 
proved by the Attorney General, be deposited 
as prescribed by section 213 of the act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out or“ and insert 
“and.” 


oo committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table, 


CONFERRING JURISDICTION ON AT- 
TORNEY GENERAL TO DETERMINE 
ELIGIBILITY OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the next business, 
House Joint Resolution 476, to confer 
jurisdiction on the Attorney General to 
determine the eligibility of certain aliens 
to benefit under section 6 of the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That each of the follow- 
ing-named aliens may file, within 6 months 
immediately following the effective date of 
this act, application for adjustment of their 
immigration status under the provisions of 
section 6 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 
(67 Stat. 403), notwithstanding their status 
at the time of entry and without regard 
to the date of occurrence of the events which 
occasion their inability to return to the 
country of birth, nationality, or last resi- 
dence, because of persecution or fear of 
persecution on account of race, religion, or 
political opinion: Juliana Altenbrun, Maia 
Andre, Kazmierz, Andrzejewski, Wladyslaw 
Augustynowicz, Adam Andrzej Bacal, Jozef 
Bak, Wladyslaw M. Barczykowski, Wieslaw 
Bartnicki, Marian Jan Bialy, Anna Bielska, 
Josef Dryja Vel Bienkowski, Pawel Bonk, 
Stanley Brodzinski, Jerzy Brozozowski, Jozef 
Brzezinski, Frank Cecco, Roman Aleksander 
Choma, Ryszard Cielankiewicz, Jerzy Cyrk- 
ler, Roman Englert, Edward Henry Erbes, 
Kunibert Franciszek Grabe, Zbigniew Henryk 
Galecki, Leon Glowacki, Jozef Grabowski, 
Stanislaw Gregorczyk, Szczepan Grunwald, 
Byszard Grzegorzewicz, Tadeusz, Hudzicki, 
Aliide Ilves, Eduard Ilves, Elvi Ilves, Eve 
Ilves, Helgi Ilves, Villem Ilves, Zbigniew 
Jankowski, Jerzy Jurkiewicz, Jan Kaczmarek, 
Arvids Bruno Kalnins, Ascold Kalre, Zofja 
Kasphzyhowska, Emiljan Kasprzyk, Helena 
Kobielska, William Kobielski, Lech Korgol, 
Roman Kotlarz, Piotr Kowalczyk, Bronislaw 
Kowalek, Kazimierz Krol, Mieczyslaw La- 
bocha, Arnis Lamberts, Harold Lamberts, 
Janis Lamberts, Pauline Leontine Lamberts, 
Wladyslaw Lewandowski, Czeslaw Lojewski, 
Marjan Lorent, Leon Lukaszwicz, Czeslaw 
Luniecki, Jerzy Luzny, Marjan Lysakowski, 
Bogdan Maciag, Wladyslaw or Walter Maj- 
kowski, Kazimierz Malina, Zbigniew Malski, 
Jan Marciniak, Bronislaw Marek, Roman 
Massalski, Andrzej Matuszak, Edmund Ma- 
tuszak Jozef Maz, Edward Miechowicz, Anna 
Mucha, Bronislaw Sep Nadolny, Alojzy 
Nieckarz, Andrzej Nogal, Marjan Nowakow- 
ski, Paul Okon, Stanislawa Ottowicz, Leszek 
Panelvzyk, Leokadja Paszkiewicz, Gonez 
Leon Pawel, Roman Pawlomski, Edmund 


Pazdej, Jan Piechal, Jerzy Pietron, Tadeusz 
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Jerzy Pietrzak, Zbigniew Piotrowski, Janusz 
Plucinski, Jozef Podlacki, Leonard Polow- 
czyk, Mierczyslaw Popiolek, Jan Prusisz, 
Olgierd Hieronim Pszczolinski, Henryk Ptak, 
Kazimierz Ptaszynski, Boleslaw Pustulka, 
Jan Puszka, Alojzy Pytel, Stanislaw Pytlik, 
Andrew Radlicz, August Raudsepp, Jakob 
Raudsepp, Sofia Raudsepp, Voldemar Raud- 
sepp, Stefan Reichel, Boguslaw Reron, Jan 
Rogalewski, Kazimierz Rogalewski, Zdzislaw 
Rogula, Jozef Rojowski, Roman Skoczyles, 
Stanislaw Skrzypezak, Tadeusz Sluzewski, 
Edward Smiley (formerly Eddie Nichichuk), 
Pauls Smits (Paulis Smits) Stanislaw 
Smykala, Witold Sokolowski, Hela Soooar, 
Wladyslaw Sowinski, Franciszek Splawinski, 
Leon Sroka, Jozef Zelman Stankiewicz, 
Tomasz Stubynski, Jozef Szawejko, Ka- 
zimierz Szloszowski, Henryk Sztam, Fran- 
ciszek Terenowiez, Henryk Trybun, Jan 
Trykowski, Czeslaw Trzcinski, Ignacy Urba- 
nek, Jan Walczak, Piotr Wedrogowski, 
Zygmunt Wilk, Stanislaw Witokski, Ka- 
zimierz Wojcik, Marian Wojcik Wojnowski, 
Stanislaw Wojtal, Alfons Wojtas, Leopold 
Woloszyn, Jozef Woszczak, Henryk Zalew- 
ski, Ryszard Zawadski, Zdzislaw Zdrzalik, 
and Helena Zukowska. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 2, line 2, after the words “political 
opinion:”, insert the names “Antonio Aikler, 
Antonio Joseph Aikler, Emilio Federico Aik- 
ler.” 

On page 2, line 13, after the name “Villem 
Ilves", insert the name Francesco Iurman.” 

On page 2, line 15, after the name “Ascold 
Kalre”, insert the name “Henryk Kaminski.” 

On page 3, line 13, after the name “Jozef 
Rojowski”, insert the name “Roman Sem- 
kow.” 

On page 3, line 24, after the name “Jozef 
Woszezak”, insert the name “Alberto Yur- 
man.“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. This completes the 
call of the Private Calendar. 


SPENCER C. CLARK 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to return to 
Calendar No. 627, H. R. 4259, a bill con- 
ferring jurisdiction upon the United 
States Court of Claims to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of Spencer C. Clark. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the pro- 
ceedings whereby this bill was passed be 
vacated and that the bill be recommitted 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


PUBLIC HEALTH GRANTS-IN-AID 
AMENDMENTS OF 1954 
Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules I 
call up House Resolution 514. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7397) 
to amend the Public Health Service Act to 
promote and assist in the extension and im- 
provement of public health services, to pro- 
vide for a more effective use of available Fed- 
eral funds, and for other purposes, and all 
points of order against said bill are hereby 
waived. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill, and shall continue 
not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. It shall be in order to consider without 
the intervention of any point of order the 
substitute amendment recommended by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce now in the bill, and such substitute 
for the purpose of amendment shall be con- 
sidered under the 5-minute rule as an origi- 
nal bill. At the conclusion of such consid- 
eration the Committee shall arise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted, and any member 
may demand a separate vote in the House on 
any of the amendments adopted in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole to the bill or committee 
substitute. The previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit with or without instructions. 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SMITH], and at this time 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 514, which will make 
in order consideration of the bill, H. R. 
7397, to amend the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act to promote and assist in the ex- 
tension and improvement of public 
health services, to provide for a more 
effective use of available Federal funds, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 514 
provides for an open rule on this bill. 
All points of order against the bill would 
be waived. The rule would provide for 
the consideration of the substitute 
amendment recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce now in the bill without the inter- 
vention of any point of order, and such 
substitute for the purpose of amendment 
shall be considered under the 5-minute 
rule as an original bill. Any member 
may demand a separate vote in the 
House on any of the amendments 
adopted in the Committee of the Whole 
to the bill or committee substitute. Two 
hours of general debate on H. R. 7397 
would be provided and one motion to 
recommit with or without instructions 
would be in order. 

Mr. Speaker, H. R. 7397 was introduced 
to carry out the objectives in the field of 
public health that were outlined in the 
President’s message of January 18, 1954, 
on the subject of improving the health 
of the American people. 

Mr. Speaker, as I understand this bill, 
it would consolidate and simplify the 
public health grant-in-aid system. In- 
stead of a general public health category 
and the separate disease categories, the 
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bill would establish the following three 
types of grants: 

First. Support grants to assist the 
States in maintaining basic public 
health services. 

Second. Extension and improvement 
grants to assist the States in meeting 
the cost of adding to and improving 
their public health services. 

Third. Special project grants to assist 
States, interstate—regional—agencies, 
or political subdivisions of States in 
meeting emergency public health prob- 
lems in specific geographical areas, pub- 
lic health problems common to several 
States, or public health problems for 
which the Federal Government has a 
special responsibility. 

In this bill, as amended by the com- 
mittee, the only separate disease cate- 
gory that will be maintained for a 
limited time will be the category of men- 
tal health. A separate appropriation 
for this particular problem in our na- 
tional health program may be made up 
until June 30, 1959. 

Mr. Speaker, H. R. 7397 has been the 
subject of testimony by the Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Representatives of the 
Association of State and Territorial 
Health Officers and the American Medi- 
oo Association have also testified on this 

The testimony given to the Committee 
on Rules indicates that this legislation 
should have the full and careful con- 
sideration of the House. I therefore 
urge the adoption of the resolution and 
reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, there has been some discussion 
regarding the position of the American 
Medical Association with respect to this 
legislation. In order that their attitude 
toward H. R. 7397 may be made known 
to Members of the House, I am inserting 
as part of my remarks the text of a letter 
I received this morning from Dr. Frank 
E. Wilson, director of the AMA’s Wash- 
ington office. This letter should serve to 
clarify their position on the legislation 
under consideration, and is being placed 
in the Recorp in order that other Mem- 
bers of the House may have this in- 
formation. 

AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 21, 1954. 
Hon. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WILLIAMS: On March 9 
the American Medical Association submitted 
a statement to the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, approving 
the stated purpose of H. R. 7397, 83d Con- 
gress, and approving the bill generally. At 
the same time the association asked for clari- 
fication on certain provisions. On March 23, 
representatives of the AMA, together with 
representatives of the Association of State 
and Territorial Health Officers and the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
appeared before the committee in executive 
session and discussed at length particular 
aspects of this legislation. 

At that time the association’s representa- 
tives made these recommendations: 

First. That type (1) and type (2) grants 
be grouped together, so that the State public- 
health authorities would be in control of 
the distribution of Federal grants within 
their States. (Type (1) grants would assist 
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the States in meeting current public-health 
costs, and type (2) grants would assist them 
in meeting the cost of extending or improv- 
ing public-health services.) 

Second. That the type (3) grants should 
be more carefully defined and the absolute 
control exercised over these grants by the 
Surgeon General of Public Health Service 
should be restricted. 

In the case of these experimental or spe- 
cial-project grants, the association proposed 
that they be made subject to the approval 
of the State health authorities concerned and 
that the proportion of the funds to be allo- 
cated to them and other type grants be 
spelled out specifically in the legislation. 
It was recommended that only a small per- 
centage of the total allocation, probably 5 
percent or less, be allocated for this experi- 
mental or special-project work. 

Essentially these type (3) allocations are 
not State grants. They are given to support 
individual projects with no consideration of 
State boundaries. Private as well as public 
projects are assisted. In recognition of this 
fact, it was suggested to the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, as 
an alternative, that the type (3) grants be 
completely removed from the bill and that 
these projects be assisted under the broad 
general authority given the Surgeon General 
by section 301 of the Public Health Service 
Act, rather than by establishing an un- 
justified relationship between these non- 
State projects and a bill authorizing grants- 
in-aid to States. 

On April 15, the American Medical Associ- 
ation sent a letter to Chairman Wolverton 
endorsing a proposed amendment that would 
establish separate grants for mental health. 
For technical reasons that are well known 
to the committee, and to the medical pro- 
fession as a whole, this change may well be 
necessary for administrative reasons in at 
least half of the States. However, our 
endorsement of this proposed amendment 
does not in any way alter our position in 
regard to the changes we proposed earlier 
and now urgently bring to your attention. 

We are making our views known to you 
now, and hope you will pass them on to 
other Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, because of the unusual time schedule 
adopted for this legislation. For reasons 
that may be good and proper, details of the 
bill to be reported out by the committee will 
not be known to us before Friday. The 
House, it appears, will be asked to vote on 
the bill, with possibly significant amend- 
ments, on Monday. There is no time for us 
to give proper study to the changes or 
to bring our views to the attention of 
the House membership before debate and 
voting. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. E. WILSON, M. D., 
Director. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Oregon has clearly 
stated the purport of the rule. I have no 
objection to it and I have no requests for 
time over here. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the 
resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 7397) to amend the 
Public Health Service Act to promote and 
assist in the extension and improvement 
of public health services, to provide for 
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a more effective use of available Federal 
funds, and for other purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 7397, with Mr. 
Graxam in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 30 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill now under con- 
sideration, H. R. 7397, is the second of 
a series of bills to be presented to the 
Congress to effectuate the health pro- 
gram submitted by President Eisen- 
hower to the Congress in his special 
health message on January 18, 1954. 

The first bill, H. R. 8149, amended the 
hospital survey and construction pro- 
visions of the Public Health Service Act. 
In addition to providing a continuation 
of the original provisions of the act, gen- 
erally known as the Hill-Burton Act, it 
provided for the following: 

First. Added assistance in the con- 
struction of nonprofit hospitals for the 
care of the chronically ill. These would 
be of a type more economical to build 
and operate than general hospitals. 

Second. Assistance in the construc- 
tion of nonprofit medically supervised 
nursing and convelescent homes. 

Third. Assistance in the construction 
of nonprofit rehabilitation facilities for 
the disabled. 

Fourth. Assistance in the construction 
of nonprofit diagnostic treatment centers 
for ambulatory patients. 

Finally, special funds to be made avail- 
able to the States to help pay for surveys 
of their health needs. 

This bill has passed the House. 


AMENDS PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT 


The bill now before us likewise amends 
the Public Health Service Act. It is de- 
signed to consolidate and simplify the 
several public health grant-in-aid pro- 
grams for assisting States and local com- 
munities in providing necessary public 
health services. 

COOPERATION BETWEEN FEDERAL, STATE, AND LO- 

CAL GOVERNMENTS IN MATTERS OF PUBLIC 

HEALTH CONSTITUTE OUR NATIONAL POLICY 


Traditionally, we Americans have be- 
lieved that the services for the protection 
and promotion of the public health is a 
responsibility shared jointly by Federal, 
State, and local units of government—a 
working partnership, in which all three 
members contribute their full share of 
resources to the total effort. We, Ameri- 
cans, have also believed that the most de- 
sirable public health services are those 
which are locally initiated, locally di- 
rected, and locally operated—services 
which are responsive to the needs of the 
community on a day-to-day basis. 

Unfortunately, as is well known, com- 
munity health services have never been— 
nor are they today—equally available to 
all our people in all sections of our coun- 
try. Community resources vary. These 
variations stand out in a challenging 
contrast when we realize that some com- 
munities operate on health budgets of 
only 15 or 20 cents per capita, while 
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others have budgets running as high as 
$4 or $5 per capita. 

Assistance is needed from outside to 
reduce this disparity and to stimulate 
active programs which will embody new 
knowledge and techniques for the pre- 
vention and control of disease and the 
maintenance of health. 

To say that the Federal Government 
has an obligation to help provide public 
health protection and assistance for the 
people of the United States does not 
mean that the Federal Government must 
directly provide and administer such 
health services. The grant-in-aid mech- 
anism was developed as a method by 
which the Federal Government could 
serve as a partner to States and lo- 
cal communities—providing assistance 
without usurping the rights of the States. 
How successfully it has achieved these 
aims may be judged by this excerpt from 
the 1953 proceedings of the State and 
Territorial Health Officers Association: 

Federal grants-in-aid provide a democratic 
substitute for direct national action in the 
field of health; they prevent centralization 
and progressively strengthen the health pro- 
grams of States and localities, 


That statement, I would have you 
note, expresses the attitude of one part- 
ner—the States—for the contribution of 
another—the Federal Government. No 
better or more convincing tribute to the 
soundness and the harmony of the rela- 
tionship could be contemplated. 

The purpose of the bill now before us 
for consideration, H. R. 7397, is to con- 
solidate and simplify the Federal public 
health grant-in-aid system. 

THE PRESENT PROVISIONS OF LAW 


Under existing law, the Public Health 
Service now administers six separate 
programs of grants-in-aid to assist the 
States in developing and operating pub- 
lic-health services. One of these is a 
grant program for general public-health 
services. The programs are each for a 
separate disease category: venereal dis- 
ease, tuberculosis, heart diseases, mental 
health, and cancer. 

Let me briefly review the history and 
achievements of these separate grant-in- 
aid programs, 

HISTORY OF PUBLIC HEALTH GRANT-IN-AID 

PROGRAMS 


World War I brought with it an in- 
creased awareness on the part of the 
American public of the serious venereal 
disease problem existing particularly in 
localities near military installations. As 
a consequence, Congress in 1918 enacted 
a grant-in-aid program designed to com- 
bat venereal disease. This program 
lasted until the middle part of the 1920’s 
and then lapsed. 

This early venereal-disease program 
may well be considered a forerunner of 
programs making available Federal 
funds to the States to assist them in the 
financing of public-health programs. In 
1935, as a part of the Social Security Act, 
Congress authorized the appropriation 
of Federal funds to assist the States in 
developing general public-health pro- 
grams. The allotment of these funds 
among the States and the matching re- 
quirements were left to be determined 
by the Surgeon General through regu- 
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lations just as was the case in the earlier 
venereal-disease program. 

The vigorous campaign of the then 
Surgeon General, Dr. Parran, against 
venereal disease resulted in a revival in 
1938 of the Federal venereal-disease 
grant program. The venereal disease 
category remained the only special dis- 
ease category until 1944, when a new 
grant category was added for tubercu- 
losis. The creation of this new category 
coincided with the enactment of the 
Public Health Service Act in that year, 
which constituted a codification of all 
Federal Public Health Service laws. 

In 1948 additional categories were 
added for grants to the States for mental 
health and cancer programs, and finally 
in 1950 a fifth category was added for 
grants for heart diseases. 

In all of these special disease cate- 
gories, just as in the case of the general 
public health grant program, the ques- 
tion of allotment among the States and 
the matching requirements were left to 
the Surgeon General’s discretion. The 
law merely stipulated that the Surgeon 
General base his allotment on: first, 
population; second, financial need; and 
third, seriousness of the disease problem. 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF GRANT-IN-AID PUBLIC HEALTH 

PROGRAMS 

Since 1936 the Federal Government 
has contributed through grants-in-aid 
administered through the Public Health 
Service some $450 million in assisting 
State and local governments to meet 
the cost of public health programs. 

It is of tremendous significance to 
note that since 1946 the ratio of State 
and local dollars in relation to Federal 
dollars expended in connection with 
these programs has risen from an ex- 
penditure of 3 State and local dollars 
for every 1 Federal dollar in 1946 to a 
point at the present time where the 
States and local governments provide 
$6 for every $1 appropriated for this 
purpose by the Congress. These figures 
show that the Federal Government is 
discharging with great success the func- 
tion of stimulating improved State and 
local public health services. The results 
of this stimulation in terms of the 
health of this Nation are well known. 
The people of the United States now 
enjoy a level of physical health and well- 
being never before attained by any pop- 
ulation of comparable size. Within the 
lifetime of most of us here such com- 
municable illnesses as diphtheria, small- 
pox, scarlet fever, typhoid fever, pneu- 
monia, malaria—to name only a few— 
have been greatly reduced. 

The result of the Federal grant-in-aid 
program in the field of public health has 
been a continuing partnership between 
the Federal Government on the one hand 
and State and local governments on the 
other hand. It is felt that today we have 
reached the point where these several 
programs can be consolidated and sim- 
plified in such a manner as to give 
greater freedom and responsibility to 
the several States in deciding upon and 
carrying out their own public health 

programs. This is, stated in one sen- 
tence, the real basic purpose of the bill 
now before us. However, the progress 
which we have made to date in the field 
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of public health is no cause for compla- 
cency. There are today many instances 
in which scientific developments and 
discoveries are still awaiting full field 
application. Such application can save 
many lives and reduce economic losses 
and human suffering to a very great 
extent. 

This theme was emphasized very 
strongly in President Eisenhower's 
health message of January 18, 1954, and 
as one way of improving the Nation’s 
health the President recommended con- 
solidation and simplification of the sev- 
eral Federal public health grant-in-aid 
programs, 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S RECOMMENDATIONS 

FOR CONSOLIDATION AND SIMPLIFICATION OF 

GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS 


President Eisenhower pointed out in 
his health message submitted to the Con- 
gress on January 18, 1954, that Federal 
grants-in-aid have hitherto observed no 
uniform pattern: 

Response has been made first to one and 
then to another broad national need. In 
each of the grant-in- aid programs, includ- 
ing those dealing with health, child welfare 
and rehabilitation of the disabled, a wide 
variety of complicated matching formulas 
have been used. Categorical grants have 
restricted funds to specified purposes so 
that States often have too much money for 
some programs and not enough for others. 
This patchwork of complex formulas and cat- 
egorical grants should be simplified and im- 
proved. I propose a simplified formula for 
all of these basic grant-in-aid programs 
which applies a new concept of Federal par- 
ticipation in State programs. This formula 
permits the States to use greater initiative 
and take more responsibility in the admin- 
istration of the programs. It makes Federal 
assistance more responsive to the needs of 
the States and their citizens. 

CHANGES IN PRESENT LAW PROPOSED BY THE 
AMENDED BILL 

In order to carry out President Eisen- 
hower’s recommendation, the bill as 
amended by the committee would con- 
solidate the six separate categories into 
three types of grants: 

First. The first type consists of sup- 
port grants to assist the States in main- 
taining basic public health services; 

Second. The second type consists of 
extension and improvement grants to as- 
sist the States in meeting the cost of add- 
ing to and improving their public health 
services; and 

Third. The third type of grants, de- 
signated as special project grants, is de- 
signed to assist the States or political 
subdivisions of States in meeting emer- 
gency public health problems in specific 
geographical areas or public health prob- 
lems common to several States, or public 
health problems for which the Federal 
Government has a special responsibil- 
ity—as, for example, in the case of areas 
immediately adjacent to military estab- 
lishments. 

The total amount of Federal appro- 
priations for public health grants for 
any year as well as the distribution of 
such appropriations among these three 
types of grants would be determined an- 
nually by the Congress. 

For 2 transition period which would 
end on June 30, 1959, the committee 
amendment authorizes a separate appro- 
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priation of such sums as the Congress 
may determine for mental health grants. 
The committee felt justified in retaining 
a separate category for public health 
services in the field of mental health for 
a limited period of time in order to as- 
sure that mental health programs can be 
established on a firm footing. In several 
States these programs have been in ex- 
istence only for a limited period of time, 
and furthermore in 21 States these pro- 
grams are administered by State officials 
other than State public health officers. 
The committee felt that under these cir- 
cumstances special treatment was war- 
ranted, at least for a limited period, in 
the case of grants for public health serv- 
ices in the field of mental health. 
NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


I have already described early in my 
statement the historical development 
and the great achievements of the sep- 
arate earmarked appropriations and 
grants for State public health programs. 
Unquestionably, these several programs 
have played an important role in fur- 
thering the Nation’s public health pro- 
tection. The time has now come, how- 
ever, to consolidate and simplify the 
presently existing public health grant- 
in-aid system. As testimony before your 
committee brought out, the present sys- 
tem of grants for separate categories has 
a number of disadvantages. 

First, the present system of separate 
grants for segments of public health op- 
erations results in unnecessarily restric- 
tive Federal controls. It brings with it 
a lessening of State opportunity and re- 
sponsibility for selecting and concentrat- 
ing on the most effective or urgently 
needed public health operations in the 
several States. 

Secondly, the present system of sep- 
arate grants introduces complexities of 
administration, accounting, and audit- 
ing for Federal and State agencies alike. 
This greatly adds to the difficulty and 
cost of administering these programs and 
results in making fewer dollars avail- 
able for the public health operations 
themselves. 

Third, the variations and complexities 
of the different formulas used in allot- 
ting Federal funds to the States and vari- 
ations in the administrative proyisions 
tend to obscure the fundamental objec- 
tives which are common to all of these 
grant-in-aid programs and make the ac- 
complishment of these objectives more 
difficult. 

The bill, H. R. 7397, as amended in 
committee is designed to eliminate some 
of the disadvantages of the existing sys- 
tem of separate categorical grants in the 
field of public health. The amended bill 
would consolidate these separate grants 
into a unified grant system, in order bet- 
ter to accomplish the major objectives of 
all of these grant-in-aid programs. 

MAJOR OBJECTIVES OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAM 

The major objectives which are com- 
mon to the separate categorical grant-in- 
aid programs may be described briefly 
as follows: 

SUPPORT GRANTS 

The first objective is to help make 

‘available in all States certain public 
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health services which are essential to 
the health of our Nation. Grants-in-aid 
have proved to be an effective means for 
supporting such basic public health serv- 
ices. These public health services in- 
clude, for example, control of communi- 
cable diseases, milk and food sanitation, 
and the provision of visiting nurse serv- 
ices. 

The first category of grants provided 
for under the bill is designed to make 
available support grants to assist the 
States in maintaining these basic public 
health services. These grants would be 
used for the continuation of existing 
programs, including those now financed 
in part from the general public health 
grants as well as the five categorical 
grants—that is, tuberculosis control, 
venereal-disease control, heart-disease 
control, cancer control, and mental 
health. However, in place of these sep- 
arate disease category grants, there 
would be one unified Federal grant, and 
it would be left to the discretion of the 
States to give such emphasis to the dif- 
ferent programs as each State deems 
most desirable in the light of its own 
particular health problems and needs. 
Federal funds appropriated by the Con- 
gress for the support grants category 
would be distributed among the States 
on the basis of the Hill-Burton formula. 
This formula takes into consideration 
both population and the average per 
capita income in the several States. It 
provides relatively higher support grant 
allotments for States with more limited 
resources. The minimum support grant 
for any State under the provisions of 
the bill would be $55,000. 

The provisions of the bill relating to 
State matching of support grants are 
also patterned after those contained in 
the Hill-Burton Act. The highest in- 
come States will be required to put up 
2 State dollars for every Federal sup- 
port grant dollar. The lowest income 
States would have to provide only 1 
State dollar to match 2 dollars in Fed- 
eral support grant funds. 

EXTENSION AND DEVELOPMENT GRANTS 


The second objective is to encourage 
and assist the States and localities to ex- 
tend and improve their public health 
services. Public health programs should 
not remain static, and if they did, they 
could not provide the most effective pro- 
tection to the people they are intended 
to serve. The States and localities must 
be given aid to enable them to keep 
abreast of their changing needs and to 
translate research findings into com- 
munity health programs as rapidly and 
effectively as possible. 

In order to accomplish the second ob- 
jective, the bill as amended provides for 
extension and improvement grants. The 
purpose of these grants, as the name in- 
dicates, is to stimulate and encourage 
new programs and activities. 

Federal funds could be applied either 
to the cost of new activities or to the ex- 
tension of existing programs to serve 
new geographical areas or additional 
population groups. These grants could 
also be used to help meet the cost of de- 
veloping and incorporating into estab- 
lished programs some new technique or 
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procedure designed to improve the qual- 
ity of public health protection. 

The formula used for the allotment 
of Federal funds to the States for ex- 
tension and improvement purposes dif- 
fers from the formula on the basis of 
which support grant funds are dis- 
tributed among the States. Extension 
and improvement grants are allotted to 
the States on the basis of population 
only, while with regard to support grants 
an adjustment is made for per capita in- 
come. The minimum State allotment 
for extension and improvement grants 
would be $25,000. 

The purpose of using a straight popu- 
lation formula instead of the Hill-Bur- 
ton formula, which takes into consider- 
ation per capita income, is to give an in- 
centive to the populous States to extend 
and improve public health services for 
their people. Under the Hill-Burton 
formula, these States receive only a rela- 
tively small proportion of Federal funds. 
Under a straight population formula, the 
funds received by these States would be 
proportionately larger than would be 
the case under the Hill-Burton formula. 

The formula for matching State funds 
in the case of extension and improve- 
ment grants gives the maximum incen- 
tive during the initial period during 
which new and extended programs be- 
come operative. During the first 2 
years of any project for extension and 
improvement the States would match 
75 Federal dollars with 25 State dollars. 
During the next following 2 years of 
the project the States would match 
evenly 50 Federal dollars for 50 State 
dollars. During the final 2 years of 
the project the matching funds are re- 
quired to be 75 State dollars for every 
25 Federal dollars. No individual proj- 
ect or activity could receive Federal aid 
from this grant source for more than 6 
years. Thereafter such program would 
be considered one of the basic public 
health services for which Federal sup- 
port grants would be available. 


SPECIAL PROJECT GRANTS 


The third objective underlying Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid for public-health pro- 
grams is to encourage the development 
and testing of new and improved pub- 
lic-health techniques and procedures, 

The bill as amended is designed to as- 
sist the particular State or several 
States or a community or a nonprofit 
organization in the conduct of experi- 
ments and research into public-health 
problems in the hope that the results of 
such experiment and research will bene- 
fit all of our people. The bill specifies 
specific situations in which special proj- 
ect grants may be made available: 

First, such grants could be used to as- 
sist States or groups of States or locali- 
ties or groups of localities in combating 
unusually severe public-health problems 
in specific geographical areas. 

Secondly, special project grants could 
be used to provide a solution of public- 
health problems common to a number of 
States. 

Third, special project grants would be 
available to meet public-health prob- 
lems for which the Federal Government 
has a special responsibility—as, for ex- 
ample, in the case of areas immediately 
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adjacent to military establishments or 
in the case of areas which surround new 
large defense industrial developments 
as, for example, in the Savannah River 
area and around Paducah, Ky. 

Finally, special project grants could 
be used to conduct such special public- 
health studies and experiments as the 
National Health Advisory Council may 
recommend. 

Because of the nature of these special 
project grants, no State-by-State dis- 
tribution of grant funds is contem- 
plated, and therefore no allotment for- 
mula is prescribed in the bill. Instead, 
applications for such project grants 
would be submitted to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral with grant awards being made on 
the basis of comparative importance and 
immediacy of the various projects. Sim- 
ilarly, there is no fixed requirement as to 
the matching funds which must be pro- 
vided by project sponsors. Rather, the 
amount of the grant and the proportion 
of the Federal contribution to the proj- 
ect cost are left to administrative deter- 
mination on the basis of the particular 
circumstances relating to each project. 
MENTAL HEALTH 


The committee has received numerous 
communications from groups and indi- 
viduals concerned with mental health, 
requesting amendment to the bill which 
would retain the category grant ap- 
proach in the field of mental health. It 
was pointed out to your committee that 
in 21 States mental-health programs are 
administered by State officials other 
than State public-health officers. It was 
further pointed out that these programs 
in many instances have been in existence 
for only a limited period of time and 
the individuals concerned with these 
programs feared that they might become 
submerged among the older, more es- 
tablished public-health programs. 

Under these circumstances, the com- 
mittee felt justified, for a transition pe- 
riod which ends June 30, 1959, to pro- 
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of separate sums to assist the States in 
meeting the cost of maintaining and 
extending and improving their mental 
health programs. The amendment to 
the original bill continues in effect sub- 
stantially the provisions of the National 
Mental Health Act, which was passed 
by the 79th Congress—Public Law 487, 
79th Congress. 

The allocation of mental health grants 
among the several States will be made 
in accordance with regulations by the 
Surgeon General. The Surgeon Gen- 
eral must take into consideration the 
population of the States, the extent of 
the mental health problem, and the 
financial need of the respective States. 
The amount of matching funds which 
the States are required to furnish would 
be determined in accordance with the 
same formula which governs the sup- 
port grants provided for under this 
amendment. 


OTHER PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


Little need be said about other pro- 
visions of the bill as amended. The 
committee amendment provides for the 
preparation and approval of State plans 
corresponding generally to the pat- 
tern now established for existing public 
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health grant programs. The amend- 
ment provides that no State plan sub- 
mitted by a State health authority shall 
be approved by the Surgeon General un- 
less it provides for the designation of 
a State advisory council. Such coun- 
cil shall include representatives of non- 
governmental organizations or groups 
and of State agencies concerned with 
public health activities. It must include 
representatives of the public, selected 
from among qualified persons familiar 
with the need for the various types of 
public health services in urban and rural 
areas. The council is supposed to con- 
sult with the State health authorities 
in carrying out the State plan. 

The amendment retains the present 
requirement that all proposed Federal 
regulations relating to grants to States 
must be discussed with a conference of 
State health authorities and to the ex- 
tent practicable must receive their ap- 
proval before issuance. This provision 
has contributed materially to the har- 
monious Federal-State relationships 
which have existed for many years in 
the public health field. 

The committee has incorporated in 
the amended bill provisions substantially 
identical with those contained in the 
Hill-Burton Act—the hospital survey and 
construction provisions of the Public 
Health Service Act—prescribing the pro- 
cedure to be followed by the Surgeon 
General in cases in which it is his con- 
tention that a State has not complied 
with the plan submitted by it. Just as 
in the case of the Hill-Burton Act, a 
State which is dissatisfied with the Sur- 
geon General's action in such a case 
may appeal to the United States court of 
appeals for the circuit in which such 
State is located. 

The amendment recognizes that there 
may be instances where two or more 
States would be interested in joining to- 
gether on a public health program which 
would serve population groups not lim- 
ited to a single State, and that it is 
desirable to permit such joint action. 
Therefore, there has been included in 
the amendment a provision which au- 
thorizes a State to file a request with the 
Surgeon General that a specified portion 
of any allotment to it under subsections 
(b) and (c) be added to the correspond- 
ing allotment of another State for the 
purpose of meeting a portion of the pay- 
ments to be made by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral which are attributable to a par- 
ticular and clearly defined portion of the 
public health services to be rendered by 
such other State, or a particular project 
for extension and improvement of public 
health services initiated by such other 
State. The Surgeon General is directed 
to grant the request of a State if he finds 
that to do so will further the purposes 
of the Public Health Service Act. 

Carried over from the present provi- 
sions of the Public Health Service Act is 
the authorization for certain direct op- 
erations by the Public Health Service— 
such as training of personnel for State 
and local health work—which supple- 
ment the grant assistance to State and 
local authorities. 

The provisions of the bill would not 
become effective until July 1, 1955. The 
amendment contains in section 3 a 
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transition provision which is designed 
to prevent any serious dislocations in 
the State-by-State distribution of Fed- 
eral funds which might result from the 
allotment-formula changes. Section 3 
provides a procedure for limiting to 10 
percent the decrease in any 1 year of 
the allotments to a State which may 
result specifically from the change in 
allotment formulas. This adjustment 
applies only to decreases due to the 
changeover informula. It does not con- 
stitute a guaranty against any reduction 
which results from changes in the level 
of appropriations. 


CONCLUSION 


This brief description of the provi- 
sions of the bill demonstrates that the 
underlying purpose of the legislation is 
to stimulate State and local participa- 
tion in programs to improve the health 
of all our people. The trends in both 
individual and community health have 
shown continuous improvement for 
many years. Thus, within the lifetime 
of most of us here, such communicable 
illnesses as diphtheria, smallpox, scarlet 
fever, typhoid fever, pneumonia, ma- 
laria, and gastrointestinal infections— 
to name a few—have been greatly re- 
duced. 

This dramatic progress, of which we 
are justly proud, does not allow us, how- 
ever, the luxury of complacency. There 
are wide variations among the States 
and Territories with respect to their 
individual records. One of the chief con- 
cerns at present is how to eliminate 
these State differentials so that the 
health status of all parts of our coun- 
try—in each of the several States and 
Territories—is equally good. No citizen 
of this country, because of his residence 
in a particular State, should be penal- 
ized by having less adequate health 
services than his neighbor or his relative 
who happens to live in a different State. 

While it is true that great progress 
has been made in providing new means 
of combating and preventing disease, 
nevertheless, so-called chronic impair- 
ments of health constitute a most ur- 
gent public health challenge today. 

Although much advancement has 
been made and some diseases which 
previously beset our people have been 
practically eliminated, we have by no 
means achieved the maximum degree of 
health protection which our scientific 
knowledge makes possible and which 
continued research promises for the 
future. Millions of people become 
ill today from diseases which are pre- 
ventable through the proper application 
of public health practices. Thousands 
die each year from causes which we 
know how to prevent. The resultant 
losses and decreased productivity; de- 
creased taxpaying ability; increased 
personal and governmental costs of 
medical care; higher health, accident, 
and life insurance rates; higher welfare 
costs would, if it were possible to com- 
pute them, add up to a staggering finan- 
cial burden. Compared to the costs of 
not providing maximum health services, 
the financial burden of public health ac- 
tivity is amazingly small. 

By virtue of its position as represent- 
ative of all of the people, and as a 
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major beneficiary of the savings which 

can be achieved, the Federal Govern- 

ment continues to have a proper and 

important role in furthering the exten- 

pre of public health services and facili- 
es. 

However, the promotion of health 
services and assistance in preserving the 
health of our people is not exclusively 
an obligation of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The total plan of health service 
in the United States is, and should be, 
a cooperative effort: Federal, State, and 
local government, by voluntary health 
agencies; by the medical, dental, and 
allied professions; by industries; and 
by individuals and families. 

My remarks today are confined to that 
portion of this cooperative effort which 
can best be accomplished by joint action 
rather than by individual or local action 
alone—that portion of the total health 
job which is the concern of the Federal 
Government. 

The provisions of this law by which 
the Federal Government seeks to fulfill 
one part of its obligation by the distri- 
bution of public health funds to the 
States is of vital importance to the ef- 
fectiveness of the overall public health 
programs. The enactment of this bill 
now before us will provide a freedom 
and flexibility in the use of Federal funds 
by the several States and will greatly 
improve and encourage joint coopera- 
tion between the Federal, State, and local 
governments, in promoting the health of 
our people. The bill deserves the sup- 
port of the entire membership of the 
Congress. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I 
should like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion based upon the point that he made 
just a moment ago when he said “this 
is the basic purpose of the act.” As I 
understand, the gentleman is stating 
that the basic purpose of this act is to 
discontinue the former policy of mak- 
ing grants to the various States in spe- 
cific amounts for specific disease con- 
trols, such as venereal disease, and so 
forth; is that true? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. That is true, with 
the exception of mental health, which is 
to continue until 1959. The reason of it 
is that under the present law there is not 
that flexibility that is desired in the sev- 
eral States. For instance, in some States 
there may be a desire to place emphasis 
upon tuberculosis, and in another State 
it may be cancer. That indicates in an 
illustrative way, although very briefly, 
that in different States different cate- 
gories may require different degrees of 
attention. The purpose of this bill is to 
give that flexibility that will enable each 
State to best use the money allotted 
to it in the way and for the purpose 
best suited to its needs rather than have 
it confined to particular categories. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. It 
gives to the States a greater measure 
of control over the ultimate use of the 
funds? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. That is true. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I 
thank the gentleman, 
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Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. WIER. I wish to ask the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce a 
question. I tried to follow the gentle- 
man carefully as he detailed the bill and 
I see he indicated in the first part of 
his comment that this grant-in-aid to 
the States and Territories would be used 
by State and local subdivisions of gov- 
ernment. I want to give the gentleman 
a picture of the situation in my State, 
Minnesota. 

To begin with, we have the State de- 
partment of health; that is the top eche- 
lon. Then come subordinate State and 
county organizations conducting these 
activities the gentleman has so well 
pointed out. Some of them are public, 
others are private institutions. For ex- 
ample, the University of Minnesota, 
which happens to be in my district, is 
carrying on quite an extensive program 
in cancer detection for public use. They 
also carry on the so-called heart fever 
program in children. They have an in- 
stitution at the university on that dis- 
ease. Venereal disease is a matter of 
local control, in most cases covered by 
local health ordinances. Then, of course, 
there is cancer detection. It is a public 
institution. Each county has an organ- 
ized TB association. In addition, we 
have the famous Sister Kenney Insti- 
tute that is privately operated. 

My question is: How are applications 
made by a State for grants-in-aid to any 
of these health activities? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. The primary re- 
sponsibility rests on the health authori- 
ties of the State. However, in the case 
of mental health that would come within 
the jurisdiction of the mental health au- 
thority of his State. As I understand, 
his State of Minnesota has a separate 
organization to deal with mental health. 
In that case such authority would have 
the control; but, after the moneys have 
been allotted in accordance with the 
State plan that has been submitted to 
the public health department, then the 
administration of those funds is under 
the direction of the State health au- 
thorities in all cases except those relat- 
ing to mental health. The act relating 
to mental health continues under the 
provisions of this bill until 1959. 

Mr. WIER. Then, as I understand, 
the University of Minnesota can make 
application for a grant-in-aid to carry 
on their cancer detection program and 
the heart program? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. That is true. 

Mr. WIER. They could do that in- 
dividually? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. That is true, 
through the State public health authori- 
ties to be included as part of its plan 
or program. 

Mr. WIER. The State department of 
public health would have to finally ap- 
prove the application the same as under 
the Hill-Burton Act. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. That is right in 
that respect. - 

Mr. WIER. Could the Sister Kenny 
Foundation of Minneapolis, where it 
originated, apply for a grant-in-aid in 
the case of polio? 
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Mr. WOLVERTON. The application 
could be made as part of the State plan 
that is submitted to the Federal health 
authorities by the State health depart- 
ment. 

Mr. WIER. I have heard quite a bit 
about the so-called hospitalization plans. 
Has the gentleman’s committee given 
some study to that? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Of course, the 
hospitalization programs come under a 
different act than this, namely, the Hill- 
Burton Act, which was expanded by the 
bill which was recently passed by the 
House and now awaits action in the 
Senate. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. I want to ask 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
Jersey whether it is in order at this time 
to inquire as to who ultimately or in the 
final analysis has, shall we say, the last 
word as to how the funds are to be allo- 
cated and to whom? Is it in the Surgeon 
General? Does it come under the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, or in the gentleman’s bill which I 
see is a considerable improvement over 
the bill we have operated under hereto- 
fore? I am for the gentleman’s bill, un- 
derstand, and I want to support the bill. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. If I understand 
the inquiry of the gentleman from Ili- 
nois correctly, I will say that, of course, 
in the final analysis the amount of 
money that would be available will be 
determined by the Congress after action 
by its Appropriations Committees. After 
that amount has been fixed definitely by 
Congress for the three different types 
that I have mentioned, then that money 
will be distributed according to the sev- 
eral States by the formula that is pro- 
vided in this bill. The formula for the 
first type provides the Hill-Burton for- 
mula. A different formula is provided 
for the second type based upon popula- 
tion, and for the third type there is a 
different disposition. So it depends on 
the particular program the gentleman 
has in mind. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. When the gen- 
tleman speaks of mental health does that 
contemplate that the Government will 
make the contribution upon request to 
the program the State is obliged to carry 
out with reference to its insane, as we 
call them, the permanently mentally ill, 
or is this for special clinics set up to study 
people prior to the time they are com- 
mitted as State wards to State insti- 
tutions? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. The purpose of 
this bill is to continue in force the Priest 
mental health bill that was passed in 
1945, I think, the first appropriation for 
which was made in 1947 for the fiscal 
year 1948. The use of those funds is de- 
termined and fixed in the original act 
that was adopted and which is continued 
in force by the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. There is exist- 
ing law to cover that point? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. There is. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman for the information. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 13 minutes. 
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Mr. Chairman, the pending bill is be- 
fore the committee after rather con- 
siderable study on the part, first, of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and then a more extended study 
by the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. The chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, the distinguished gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WOLVERTON], has 
very adequately explained both the pur- 
pose and the method of operation pro- 
posed in this legislation and I shall not, 
if I can prevent it, repeat a great many 
of the things he has said because he has 
done an excellent job in that respect. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. WIER. I failed to mention prob- 
ably the largest medical institution in 
the State of Minnesota. That is, the 
Mayo Institute at Rochester. Would it 
be eligible under this law for funds? 

Mr. PRIEST. Will the gentleman tell 
me whether that is a nonprofit institu- 
tion? 

Mr. WIER. Of course, I have never 
been able to get an answer to what is 
a nonprofit institution. 

Mr. PRIEST. That will determine the 
question. If the Mayo Institute is a 
nonprofit institution and is included in 
a State plan for research in cancer, it 
would be eligible. 

Mr. WIER. It is a private institution. 

Mr. PRIEST. It still may be nonprofit. 
I am not sure about that. But that 
would determine whether it would be 
eligible or not. 

Mr. Chairman, let me repeat just very 
briefly, as I see it, the purpose of this 
legislation and emphasize a few points 
that I think perhaps require emphasis 
at this time. We have, as the chairman 
has outlined, presently in operation a 
grant-in-aid program which covers about 
six different categories. Those funds 
appropriated annually by the Congress 
are earmarked for those particular pro- 
grams within the States. Each one of 
these separate programs in effect has 
a different system of allocation and ad- 
ministration. It is somewhat rigid inso- 
far as administration is concerned. 

The purpose of the pending legislation 
is to simplify the administration of the 
grant-in-aid program, and in simplify- 
ing it, also to remove some of the rigidity, 
and to grant a greater degree of flexi- 
bility in the administration of the pro- 
gram at the State level. That, primarily, 
is the purpose of the bill, and most of its 
provisions are written into it to facilitate 
the administration of the program at 
the State level, and to simplify it at the 
Federal level. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that it is a 
good piece of legislation. I believe it will 
prove to be most effective. I believe it 
will give to the States that greater flexi- 
bility which they evidently desire, and 
which the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare feels should be granted 
and I believe on the whole that the 
passage of this legislation will be in the 
public interest. 

I want to refer, Mr. Chairman, rather 
briefly and not to go into any detail, to 
the amendment already referred to by 
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my chairman the amendment dealing 
with the mental-health program that 
was adopted by the committee, and to ex- 
plain at this point a little more in detail 
some of the reasons for the adoption of 
that amendment by the committee. 
That is the amendment with reference to 
what we might call a transition period 
insofar as the mental-health program is 
concerned. The effect of that amend- 
ment simply is this: That until June 30, 
1959, there shall continue to be appro- 
priated special earmarked funds for the 
mental-health program in the various 
States. I take some degree of pride in 
the authorship of the Mental Health Act. 
It was passed in the House of Represent- 
atives in 1946. As the chairman has ex- 
plained, no funds implementing that Act 
were available until fiscal 1948. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to just review 
very briefly a few things that have been 
done since the adoption of the Mental 
Health Act. Prior to that time only 24 
of the States, only one-half of the States 
of the Union, had any mental-health 
program. And, mark you, that was in 
the face of a circumstance in which we 
find that 50 percent of all the hospital 
beds in the Nation are occupied by 
mental patients. But, prior to 1948 only 
half the States of the Union had any 
really well organized mental-health pro- 
grams. Since 1948, 29 of the States and 
Territories in addition have developed 
such programs. In 1948 only 18 States 
had any kind of professional staff to 
administer any mental-health program 
at the State level. Today, 1954, 45 
States have at least one full-time staff 
member at the State level directing the 
mental-health program within the State. 

Now I want to emphasize this at the 
same time. The appropriations under 
the Mental Health Act have been very 
modest, only a total of about $68 million 
since the passage of the act, and you may 
recall that the original bill called for $5 
million for the construction of a mental 
health institute out at Bethesda. That 
is included in that total appropriation. 
This is one interesting aspect of the de- 
velopment of this mental-health pro- 
gram. The chairman referred to it in 
connection with all of these programs. 
But, State and local funds have greatly 
increased, far out of proportion to the 
expenditure of the Federal grants in the 
development of the mental-health pro- 
gram. In 1948, $2.5 million were spent 
by State and local governments in their 
mental-health programs. Today more 
than $12 million is being spent by local 
and State governments, as compared 
with $2.3 million allocated to the States 
in Federal funds for the current fiscal 
year. We can see there what a tremen- 
dous impetus the mental-health program 
has had at the State level. 

Mr. Chairman, as the chairman of the 
committee already has pointed out, nine 
of the States have departments of 
mental hygiene, a commissioner in the 
governor’s cabinet, at cabinet level, to 
administer the mental-health programs 
within the States. Six of the other 
States administer their programs 
through departments of welfare. In the 
other States the program is administered 
by the health commissioner of the State 
or by some other designated agency. 
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There is not a uniformity. It is a com- 
paratively young program. 

I was very much interested in the 
statement made by the commissioner of 
mental hygiene for the State of Virginia 
bofore a committee in the other body, 
in which he emphasized the great ac- 
complishments in the field of mental 
health as a result of the impetus given 
local governments to do something about 
it. 

Mr. Chairman, up until a very few 
years ago, when a person became men- 
tally ill, the general attitude was that 
there was only one thing to be done with 
him; lock him up in an institution. In 
the last decade I think the whole na- 
tional attitude toward mental illness has 
changed. The number of psychiatrists 
has greatly increased. In 1944 we had 
such a limited number of psychiatrists 
who were adequately trained to do the 
job in connection with our Armed Forces 
and our veterans that it was pitiful. 
That number is increasing somewhat as 
a result of the operation of the Mental 
Health Act. 

This mental health program, in effect, 
has taken fire, if I might put it that way, 
all over the Nation, within the last few 
years. Clinics are being organized. As- 
sociations of private citizens, doctors, 
and psychiatrists, are being organized at 
the local level. They do not get much 
help. They get some technical advice. 
Here and there they get a little bit of 
sssistance. They get some trained per- 
sonnel to help them out. But most of it 
is being done at the local, at the com- 
munity level. 

A great deal is being accomplished. 
I have been amazed at the change in the 
public attitude toward mental illness. 
There was a time a few years ago, Mr. 
Chairman, when a family having one of 
its members to become mentally ill was 
more or less stigmatized. It was felt that 
it was something to be hushed up, to be 
covered up. Nothing was to be said 
about it. That was the attitude if Bill’s 
or Jim’s mind became ill. That attitude, 
I believe, in the past 5 years, has changed 
almost completely across the country as 
the people of the Nation generally have 
recognized that mental illness is no more 
or less than an illness of the neurological 
system of the body; it is no more than a 
physical illness, so far as putting any 
stigma on the person so afflicted or the 
family of the person so afflicted is con- 
cerned. Now they are willing to discuss 
it. They are willing to try to do some- 
thing about it. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I wish to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to say that 
there is no one in the Congress in whose 
judgment and in whose interest in mat- 
ters of health I have greater confidence 
than our colleague, the gentleman from 
Tennessee. This afternoon in my re- 
marks I took occasion to speak of the 
Mental Health Act as the Priest Act. 
From the enthusiasm the gentleman 
from Tennessee has displayed this after- 
noon in speaking of mental health and 
the ability with which he has mentioned 
the advantages of that act, I think you 
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can really understand why I made refer- 
ence to it as his act, and he is entitled to 
all the credit that can be given. Ican go 
further and say that there is no subject 
of public health that finds more ready 
recognition and interest upon the part of 
anyone than the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee. He has been a tower of strength 
through the years not only to the com- 
mittee that has formulated health legis- 
lation but also in the Congress when 
such has been under consideration. I 
hope he will remain with us as a Member 
of the Congress, that we will have the 
benefit of his interest for many, many 
years to come. 

Mr. PRIEST. The words of my dis- 
tinguished chairman have nearly over- 
whelmed me. I would certainly be less 
than human if I did not express my deep 
gratitude for what he has said, as well 
as my appreciation for the opportunity 
to work with him in this field of public 
health on the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce over the years. 
I know of no greater champion of the 
Public Health Service and the public 
health of the people of the Nation than 
the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
WOLVERTON]. I do appreciate what he 
has said. 

Maybe I have given way to a little more 
enthusiasm in discussing this matter 
than the occasion would require, but I 
simply want to say that it is my judg- 
ment, and I believe the judgment of those 
who have studied this question, that for 
the time being, for the period of 4 years 
provided in the bill, the mental health 
category should remain as a separate 
category in order that this fire that has 
caught on in that field over the Nation 
may spread a bit more, and in order that 
the States may have opportunity within 
that transition period to determine how 
they shall handle the mental-health pro- 
gram at the end of that period. 

I hope the amendment that was 
adopted by the committee will be ap- 
proved by the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Would the 
gentleman be able to point out this dis- 
tinction: In discussing the question of 
mental health, of course we are ail aware 
of the fact that there are many medical 
categories in mental health. For in- 
stance, there are nervous breakdowns 
and many other problems where people 
are treated by physicians, psychologists, 
neurologists, and so forth. They are not 
considered in the non compos mentis 
class. They do not require institutional 
care. 

Does this bill provide funds for those 
people who are in this first class I have 
mentioned, those who have nervous 
breakdowns, largely, who have mental 
frights and cares, but who can be taken 
care of by medical men? This bill does 
not affect people who by court action are 
placed in institutions? 

Mr. PRIEST. This bill makes no sub- 
stantive change in the present Mental 
Health Act. That act primarily was for 
the purpose of encouraging research and 
the training of personnel in the field of 
mental health. The bill before us makes 
no change insofar as the carrying out of 
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the purposes of the Mental Health Act 
is concerned. 

Let me say this with reference to that 
large group of citizens who have not 
reached the point—and it is a larger per- 
centage than we would like to realize— 
where they must be confined in an in- 
stitution, where they are mentally ill. 
Under the operation of the Mental 
Health Act, great progress has been made 
in many areas in organizing clinics for 
the care of those people, to prevent them 
from reaching the stage, if possible, 
where they have to go into a mental hos- 

ital. 
ý Mr. JONAS of Illinois. This still pro- 
vides funds for the training of special 
nurses in that particular medical classi- 
fication? 

Mr. PRIEST. May J say to the gentle- 
man that the training of personnel un- 
der the Mental Health Act has been the 
greatest boon to the States because most 
of them even though they have giant 
hospitals in which to keep mental pa- 
tients, did not have the people who knew 
what to do with the patients after they 
were put into the hospitals. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. May I point 
out to the gentleman that is why I raised 
the question. 

Mr. PRIEST. The personnel training 
under that act, in my opinion, has been 
of the greatest help. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. If the hospi- 
tals do not have the properly trained 
help, there is no use trying to treat the 
cases; is that not correct? 

Mr. PRIEST. That is quite correct, I 
may say to the distinguished gentleman, 
and I am grateful to him for bringing 
this particular point to the attention of 
the committee. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield. 

Mr. NEAL. Would the gentleman ex- 
plain please, in the allocation of funds 
to train these people who are to direct 
the mental health activities in any 
locality, do I understand the measure, 
as it is provided for here, provides that 
these allocations are made directly 
through the Government? In other 
words, you specify certain amounts for 
that particular purpose. In other cate- 
gories, you provide a certain amount 
according to the population in each 
State, and that will go entirely to the 
Health Department of that State to ad- 
minister and distribute the funds with- 
out any Federal supervision; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. PRIEST. The same formula for 
allocating the total funds to the States 
applies to Mental Health as it does in 
the other categories. 

Mr. NEAL. It applies to mental 
health the same as it does in the other 
categories? 

Mr. PRIEST. That is correct. May 
I say also, the training of personnel 
largely is done under the program 
where there are scholarships and fellow- 
ships under the Mental Health Institute 
in the private universities and medical 
schools. 

Mr. NEAL. But the final distribution, 
and the final decision as to who qualifies 
for these scholarships and so on rests in 
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the State and in the individual depart- 
ments in the several States? Is that the 
situation? 

Mr. PRIEST. No, the recommenda- 
tion is made by the National Mental 
Health Advisory Council and that is not 
changed. It is just as it is under the 
present health act. 

Mr. NEAL. I wanted to have it clear 
for the record what the situation was 
under the present Mental Health Act. 

Mr. PRIEST. There is no change in 
that respect. 

Mr. NEAL, I wish to agree with the 
gentleman in all the things he has said 
with regard to the very great need for 
this type of work because unquestion- 
ably there are more people in this world 
who, as the old story goes where an in- 
mate of an asylum talks to the folks 
about him as they pass, and when they 
question his sanity, he says, “No, I am 
not insane. There is nothing wrong 
with me except that one side of my head 
is ‘tater’.”. The majority of the people 
now who need mental treatment are 
those who have 2 good sides and not a 
head with 1 side “tater.” 

Mr. PRIEST. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman for his observation. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope when we start 
reading the bill careful attention will be 
given to its provisions because I believe 
they are provisions which will commend 
themselves to the members of the com- 
mittee. They have been well reasoned 
and well considered, in my judgment, 
and will enable the public health pro- 
gram in all of the 48 States and the 
Territories to proceed and to progress 
with the maximum of local control and 
the minimum of Federal direction, and 
with that flexibility which I believe is 
essential if the program is to be as suc- 
cessful as we who appropriate funds for 
its operation expect and hope it to be. 

Mr. Chairman, I have referred to the 
critical shortage of persons adequately 
trained in the field of mental health, 
which prevailed a few years ago. That 
situation, even with modest funds, is be- 
ing rapidly improved. 

The National Institute of Mental 
Health is responsible for the develop- 
ment of new teaching programs and 
the improvement and expansion of exist- 
ing programs in the field of mental 
health. It has been instrumental in add- 
ing to the pool of badly needed person- 
nel working in the field of mental health. 
From the outset to the present time a 
total of 2,500 persons have been trained 
under the National Mental Health Act 
in psychiatry, clinical psychology, psy- 
chiatric social work, and psychiatric 
nursing. Nearly 85 percent of these per- 
sons have become engaged in teaching 
in medical schools and graduate train- 
ing programs—research, or public sery- 
ice—to work in clinics, hospitals, and 
institutions—upon the completion of 
their training. The objectives of the 
National Institute of Mental Health are, 
therefore, being met in this way of en- 
couraging these persons to enter those 
fields of mental health work where their 
services are so urgently needed. 

In addition, these funds have been 
used to extend and improve the quality 
of psychiatric training for the under- 
graduate medical student. Each year 
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approximately 13,000 medical students 
have received better psychiatric train- 
ing as part of their preparation to be 
physicians. This training enables them 
to deal more effectively with the mental 
illnesses encountered in their general 
practice. By reason of the fact that the 
physician will encounter emotional dis- 
turbances very early in their develop- 
ment, it is essential that he receive ade- 
quate training in diagnosis, prevention, 
and treatment of these disturbances. 

In the initial year of the mental health 
grants to States only 24 States and Ter- 
ritories had mental health programs, 
while today as a result of the impetus 
furnished by Federal funds all States 
and Territories have programs. Funds 
provided by States and communities for 
mental health programs, other than in- 
stitutional construction and care, have 
increased from $2.5 million in 1948 to 
$9.9 million in 1953. h 

The following table shows the alloca- 
tion to States in 1953, the allocation to 
States in 1954, and the tentative alloca- 
tion to States in 1955: 


Distribution of grant-in-aid funds for mental 


health 
1955 
1953 1954 + 
State or Territory ntative 

allocations allocations! allocations 
$68, 900 $49, 300 $49, 300 
19, 200 17, 700 17, 700 
42. 700 31, 000 29, 500 
186, 800 139, 400 143, 900 
24, 900 18, 300 18, 800 
35, 400 25, 600 26, 100 
19, 200 17, 700 17, 700 
19, 200 17, 700 17, 700 
55, 300 42, 400 44, 000 
74, 200 53, 700 53, 300 
19, 200 17,700 17,700 
153, 400 110, 800 111, 509 
73, 600 53, 700 54, 300 
49, 000 35, 200 34, 500 
36, 100 26, 400 26, 400 
64, 100 45, 500 45, 000 
56, 400 41, 400 40, 600 
kortini 19, 200 17, 700 17,700 
43, 200 32, 100 32, 800 
5 85, 100 61, 600 61, 200 
PERN 116, 400 85, 300 85, 800 
56, 700 40, 700 40, 500 
52, 800 38, 400 37, 400 
74, 600 54, 700 52, 900 
19, 200 17, 700 17, 700 
24, 800 18, 000 17, 800 
— 19, 200 17, 700 17, 700 
19, 200 17, 700 17, 700 
——— 86, 300 63, 200 64. 000 
19, 200 17, 700 17, 700 
257, 200 186, 300 185, 500 
87, 900 64, 200 64, 300 
19, 200 17, 700 17, 700 
144, 700 104, 800 105, 600 
45, 300 33, 100 32, 000 
28, 000 20, 500 20, 800 
193, 300 139, 000 137, 100 
19, 200 17, 700 17, 700 
47,400 34, 200 34, 200 
19, 200 17, 700 17, 700 
aioe 70, 600 1. 49, 600 
150, 800 111, 600 112, 500 
— 19, 200 27, 700 17, 700 
19, 200 17, 700 17,700 
irginia. 66, 900 49, 000 50, 300 
Washington 43, 000 31, 400 31, 500 
West Virginia. 41,000 , 300 28, 600 
Wisconsin. 64. 000 46, 200 46, 000 
Wyoming. 19, 200 17,700 17, 700 
Alaska 19, 200 17, 700 17, 700 
Hawaii... 19, 200 17, 700 17, 700 
Puerto Rico 53, 600 , 800 38, 800 
Virgin Islands 19, 200 17, 700 17,700 
Total ons 3, 100, 000 | 2,325,000 | 2,325, 000 


Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER]. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, as 
always, this legislation concerning public 
health comes to the floor of the House 
of Representatives without any partisan 
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approach. As long as I have been a 
member of this body, I cannot recall a 
single time when the House has consid- 
ered health legislation, emanating from 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, which was a partisan meas- 
ure. Most emphatically that is true to- 
day, with both the majority and the 
minority favoring this measure. 

Not only that, but this legislation is 
in line with the recommendation of 
President Eisenhower. As is pointed out 
on page 3 of the report, the President, 
on January 18, 1954, when he gave his 
message to the Congress with respect to 
the Nation’s needs in the field of health, 
made these remarks: 

The patchwork of complex formulas and 
categorical grants should be simplified and 
improved. I propose a simplified formula— 


So this measure is in direct line with 
the recommendation of the President 
and is in direct line with the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Now, why is it that this kind of legis- 
lation is brought to the floor of the 
House? Principally, as I see it, because 
these various categories of health aids, 
of grants-in-aid, of assistances to the 
various States, grew up in a sort of 
patchwork form, each with its own for- 
mula for distribution of funds. As time 
went on it has become apparent that 
some of these formulae—methods of dis- 
tributing Federal money to the States— 
were not working very well. 

So, after conference with the health 
officials of the various States, a new ap- 
proach was suggested. That is the ap- 
proach in this bill, namely, to promote 
flexibility as respects the allocation of 
funds for the various health needs in 
the different categories where health 
work is done in the various States. 

It is easily understandable that the 
health programs and problems in the 
various States are not identical. In the 
semitropical part of the United States, 
in the South, necessarily they must be 
different from the health programs in 
some of the northerly parts of the 
United States. This is such a big coun- 
try that the problems of illness are not 
the same universally. 

Accordingly, it is only natural that 
there should be flexibility as to the al- 
location of funds to meet the needs of 
the various parts of the country. That 
was brought out by the testimony of 
Dr. Scheele. He also stated that there 
are some of these programs that have 
been rather phenomenally successful, 
whereas had the old formula been per- 
mitted to continue, the funds would not 
be used. 

For example, in the field of venereal 
diseases there has been remarkable and 
gratifying improvement in the health 
conditions of the country. There is not 
now the need that there was for the 
use of that program at its inception. 
The same is true with respect to other 
programs in the health field. So, all 
these things taken together, should be 
very persuasive to us to show that here 
is legislation which is in the public in- 
terest, and which will be very bene- 
ficial for the health programs that are 
carried on by the Federal Government. 
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It might well be added that this bill 
does not contemplate further or larger 
appropriations—only better use of the 
funds already made available. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Hate]. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
afraid I am perhaps a little selfish in 
asking for time on this legislation, but 
I want to put on record my own in- 
terest in the bill and my approbation 
not only of its purposes but also of its 
provisions. I do not believe I can shed 
any more enlightenment on the measure 
than has already been shed by the three 
very able and distinguished gentlemen, 
members of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, who have 
just addressed you. 

The bill comes from that committee 
by unanimous vote of the committee. 
It was extensively heard in the commit- 
tee and the hearings, some 86 pages, 
are printed and are available here today. 

I would also particularly commend to 
you the report on the bill which is ex- 
tremely lucid, and I think amply ex- 
plains all its provisions, 

The purpose of the bill, as has already 
been stated to you, is to simplify a com- 
plicated program of grants-in-aid for 
various diseases, and to bring them all 
under one piece of legislation. 

There are three types of grants-in- 
aid, as set forth on page 6 of the report: 
First, to assist the States in maintain- 
ing their basic public-health services; 
second, for extension and improvement 
grants to assist the States; and third, 
for special-project grants to assist the 
States or any combination of States in 
particular problems such, for example, 
as malaria, which may exist in one group 
of States and not in others, and so on. 

The formula for allocation among the 
States, when I first learned about it, 
seemed very complicated to me. I was 
not quite sure whether it was a formula 
for the allocation of moneys between the 
States or a formula for manufacturing 
atomic weapons; but it is a formula, 
which although it sounds complicated, 
is undoubtedly ingenious, and does work 
out justice to the several States as well, 
I believe, as any formula of the kind 
that could readily be devised. 

I do not know that there is anything 
else particularly that I wish to comment 
on in connection with the legislation, 

The gentleman from Tennessee has 
already talked about the mental-health 
provisions which are certainly very im- 
portant and should be very useful. I 
cordially agree with what he said about 
the improvement in the public attitude 
towards mental health. Fortunately 
that attitude has become more enlight- 
ened for the very reason that mental 
diseases have become either more com- 
mon or more widely recognized. That 
is possibly on account of the strains of 
war not only on combatants but also on 
people who stay at home and do the 
worrying and bear the anxieties inci- 
dent to war. 

I think that is about all I need to 
say about the legislation at the present 
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time. I cannot imagine that there will 
be any objection to the bill in principle. 
I should certainly hope that it would 
pass this body by unanimous vote. If 
there are objections to the language of 
the bill they can be brought up by 
amendment which may be offered at the 
proper time, but I can scarcely think 
of any that will be necessary. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. HESELTON]. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, pre- 
vious speakers have clearly outlined the 
major portions of this bill and I do not 
think it would be useful for me to repeat 
any of those statements. However, I 
would like to discuss briefly two amend- 
ments that were adopted by the commit- 
tee which were not in the original bill, 
and I do so because I would like to em- 
phasize the value that I think is con- 
tained in them. 

The committee included a provision in 
subsection (f) of section 314 which was 
not in the introduced bill providing that 
no State plan submitted by a State 
health authority shall be approved un- 
less it provides for the appointment of a 
State advisory council. Then it is pro- 
vided that the council shall be composed 
of representatives of nongovernment or- 
ganizations or groups, and the State 
agencies concerned with public health 
activities, including representatives of 
the public selected from among qualified 
persons familiar with the need for the 
various types of public health services in 
urban and rural areas. Each State 
council would consult with the State 
health authority in its State in carrying 
out the State plan. In my judgment, 
that affords the people of the States a 
far greater latitude and opportunity to 
devise programs which will be suitable to 
the individual States or to the communi- 
ties in those States, and I hope that the 
appointing authority, the Governor of 
each of the States, will take advantage 
of the opportunity of utilizing this ad- 
visory council to the fullest extent. 

The second amendment that I would 
like to discuss briefly and to urge strong- 
ly upon the State authorities is in con- 
nection with the transfer of allotments, 
The committee felt that circumstances 
might arise where two or more States 
would be interested in undertaking a 
public-health project which would serve 
population groups not limited to a single 
State, and that it would be desirable to 
permit two or more States to act jointly 
to that end. I think you will all recall 
that in the revision and the extension of 
the Hill-Burton Act some 2 weeks or so 
ago, the committee did recomend such a 
provision in that act. It is incorporated 
in this particular grant-in-aid bill. It 
is true that probably it will not have 
wide application in connection with some 
of the type of activity that is involved 
here; however, there are areas certainly 
in which neighboring States might find 
it to their distinct advantage to join 
together on some project which would 
be to the advantage of the health of the 
people in that geographical area. Fun- 
damentally, of course, we are obliged 
to provide for the handling of the funds, 
the development of the plans and the 
administrative details of the framework 
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of the State governments, but there can 
be, it seems to me, a number of useful 
projects which could be explored and 
in which the several States would find it 
in their definite interests to join together. 

The bill itself is an excellent one which 
should receive unanimous support. It is 
another constructive step in implement- 
ing the President’s fine health program. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. j 

Mr. Chairman, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and other members 
of the committee, have explained the bill, 
the purposes that are sought in connec- 
tion with the bill. I regret that I was 
delayed in coming to the floor of the 
House today due to the fact that I have 
just returned from my district. But I am 
sure the membership of this House un- 
derstands that this legislation is the re- 
sult of a message which was delivered to 
the Congress by the President of the 
United States. As a result of that mes- 
sage, which has been referred to and ex- 
plained to you, this legislation was pre- 
sented. As I understand, the initial step 
toward this legislation was in coopera- 
tion with the Department and the mem- 
bers of our committee, and consequently, 
the bill having been introduced by the 
chairman of our committee, he brought 
the matter to the attention of the com- 
mittee; following hearings which were 
conducted over a period of several days 
and executive sessions in which members 
of the committee, after careful consid- 
sideration, found it advisable to adopt 
certain amendments, which amendments 
were accepted by the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the members of the committee; 
in fact, I think with reservation from 
only 1 or 2 members. The bill then was 
reported. 

Now, the subject matter as presented 
by this bill, of course, is an endeavor to 
bring about a more uniform program 
with reference to grants-in-aid to the 
States. It is true that under existing law 
there are a number of separate grants- 
in-aid programs and appropriations 
must be made by the Congress for each 
category. This would lump the appro- 
priations made by the Congress into one 
fund. It would be separated into three 
purposes which have been explained, and 
consequently, in doing so, the two for- 
mulas adopted here for allotments to the 
various States would give the States a 
greater flexibility in providing for the 
needs of the people in those States. To 
that extent it is, I think, found highly 
desirable, and I think it will present a 
program whereby the health of the 
public in the various States will be pro- 
moted. 

Somebody might raise a question of 
what will happen in these particular 
categories. Of course, after the budget 
is presented, the Congress will require 
the agencies to explain just what they 
propose in connection with the expendi- 
tures in the various categories. But, 
nevertheless, the substance of the law 
will permit each State to put funds 
allotted to that State into a particular 
category or into a program within that 
State which, in the opinion of those who 
are administering the program within 
the State, would better meet the needs of 
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the health of the people within that 
State. 

It will not in any way interfere with 
the present limitation of authority in the 
various categories, because in these vari- 
ous categories, where there is a definite 
fixed limitation of authority, appropria- 
tions have never been made by this Con- 
gress to provide funds in toto for the 
amounts authorized. Consequently, by 
lump summing the appropriation, it is 
thought that the budget and the Com- 
mittee om Appropriations in working 
these programs out would very likely 
provide similar or at least such appro- 
priations to meet the needs that were 
shown, and therefore the allocations ac- 
cordingly would be made to the States to 
be utilized as needed most in the various 
sections of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, so far as I know, there 
has been no opposition manifested. I 
say in all frankness I am not so sure 
that it is going to accomplish as much 
as some hope for. If I am wrong in this 
statement, why, certainly the people 
will benefit by my error of judgment on 
it. But the purpose of it is to try to 
work out a program, Mr. Chairman, 
whereby the agencies of the Government 
in these various grant-in-aid programs, 
in cooperation with the agencies of the 
various States, may provide a better 
program, may promote better health for 
the general public. 

Mr. Chairman, there are no other re- 
quests for time on this side. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr, Petty]. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I think 
just about everything has been said that 
is necessary to explain this particular 
bill. I shall simply confine myself to an 
example which I think may clarify in 
the minds of the members of the com- 
mittee how this might work to better 
advantage than does the old law. 

The other day I saw a graph which 
gave the incidence of tuberculosis State 
by State and Territory by Territory. At 
the top of the list was the Territory of 
Alaska with an incidence, as I recall, of 
181 deaths per 100,000 residents. This 
was from tuberculosis. It went on down 
the list, and I recall that my own State 
of Washington showed, for 1949, an in- 
cidence of deaths per 100,000 residents 
of 18. Our State was close to the bot- 
tom. I understand that since 1949 the 
State of Washington, for example, has 
reduced the mortality rate to 6 per 
100,000 residents so that bed occupancy 
in tuberculosis sanatoriums in my State 
is only 57 percent. 

However, it was evident to me that in 
one category, tuberculosis, there is a 
wide variance of rate of mortality; and 
that if this Congress went on the old 
basis and appropriated a certain sum to 
be divided on the basis of population or 
some formula such as that, we would be 
doing not enough for one State and per- 
haps we would be doing too much for 
another. 

So the theory of this new type of legis- 
lation in lumping the categories appeals 
to me a great deal. I believe it will pro- 
vide more flexibility at the State level to 
come up with plans to provide for the 
needs of the particular State rather than 
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the overall picture of the Nation as a 
whole. 

Mr. Chairman, I conclude my remarks, 
as the time is short. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. YOUNGER]. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
simply want to join the other members 
of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce in recommending 
this bill. There are three items in the 
bill that prompt me to feel that it is 
worthy of our consideration and that it 
will accomplish some of the results for 
which we hope. 

In the first place, under the old law, 
the categorical grants which were made 
froze the items and limited the States 
in the use of those funds only to those 
items whether or not the public health 
of the State needed or called for the 
amounts that were granted. Under the 
new bill, these grants will be lumped and 
the States will have the authority to 
spend that money for the purposes need- 
ed within the particular States. Also 
the formulas were changed. Before, as 
Congress acted on each categorical grant 
and added that to the public health bill, 
they prepared new formulas by which 
the funds were to be distributed, so that 
no two funds for categorical purposes 
were granted on the same formula. Now 
they will all be granted on the same 
formula. 

The other feature which appealed to 
me was the return to the State of its 
supervision, because everything must 
originate from the State health office in 
a State health plan. If a State desires 
not to participate it does not have to 
participate. It is only as it desires to 
participate and there is a plan which is 
agreeable, that it comes within this new 
act. 

I for one am always glad as a Member 
of this Congress to see to it that authori- 
ties, wherever possible, and actions, 
wherever possible, are returned to the 
State authorities. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish only to ask a few questions 
of the chairman of the committee [Mr. 
WOLVERTON]. 

I understand there is located in To- 
peka, Kans., one of the greatest psychi- 
atric institutions in the United States. 
Does the gentleman know whether or not 
that is true? I refer to the Menninger 
Hospital in Topeka. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I regret that I 
am not familiar with that institution. 
It may be that someone else on the com- 
mittee is familiar with it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Dr. Menninger is rec- 
ognized as one of the greatest authori- 
ties in the United States on psychiatric 
matters and mental health. There is 
this institution at Topeka, Kans. As I 
understand, in one particular type of 
mental case it is considered to be the 
most outstanding not only in this coun- 
try but in the world. I understand this 
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hospital is administered in a way that is 
highly beneficial to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. The Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration has a mental hospital at Topeka, 
Kans., and consequently has the benefit 
of the advice and consultation of the 
hospital to which the gentleman refers. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. That was my 
understanding. 

May I ask this question, as I am not 
conversant with the provisions of the 
bill. Is there a lump sum to be granted 
to the State of Kansas to be divided by 
the authorities of the State according to 
the needs of the various institutions in 
the State? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Moneys that are 
appropriated under the three different 
parts of this bill will go to the State. 
The State agency of course will make 
the disposition of the funds in the par- 
ticular State. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas, Then it is 
necessary for the different institutions 
in the State to make their wants known 
and their availability to administer to 
the welfare of the country? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. That is the pur- 
pose of this legislation. In addition to 
that, it preserves proper recognition for 
all interested parties. The act does pro- 
vide that there shall be set up an advi- 
sory council which shall confer with the 
State authorities. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. The State 
then will receive just what funds it shows 
to the proper authorities of the Federal 
Government that it has need of; is that 
correct? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Not necessarily, 
because after all the funds which would 
be subject to disposition by the Federal 
authorities would depend on what Con- 
gress appropriates so that when it makes 
its appropriations to the several States, 
it does so in accord with the formula that 
has been fixed in the statute. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, the late Dr. Charles 
Menninger, of Topeka, Kans., was for 
many years recognized as the highest au- 
thority on mental hygiene not only in 
the United States but in all the world, 
and has been succeeded in that high 
honor by his sons, Dr. Karl Menninger 
and Dr. William Menninger. It is to the 
untiring scientific work of the Menning- 
ers more than to anyone else that the 
world owes a debt of gratitude for having 
taken the stigma from mental illness, 
which, through all the ages, heretofore 
has unjustly brought a cloud upon the 
lives of so many people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as remains on this side 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BEAMER]. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, this 
particular legislation, H. R. 7397, has 
been so carefully described and so well 
outlined by other members of the com- 
mittee who have already spoken on it 
that I feel I should address myself on 
another phase of this particular subject. 

After all, this is definitely what we 
know as a Federal grant-in-aid and 
there are many types of Federal grants- 
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in-aid. It is a worthy bill and I cannot 
conceive that there could be any oppo- 
sition to its passage. On my desk when 
I returned from the Easter recess, I 
found a letter from a prominent attor- 
ney in this city referring to a statement 
I had made before the House, I think 
last year some time, to this effect—that 
in debate in committee and in debate 
on the floor of the House we hoped that 
the intent of the legislation would be 
clearly defined and set forth in order 
that the courts and the attorneys, if 
necessary, at some later date would be 
able to determine what the Congress 
wanted and intended to do. I feel it is 
rather important that we define the in- 
tent of the committee because the com- 
mittee had a long series of hearings 
where these matters were carefully con- 
sidered, and, I believe, they were in com- 
plete agreement. 

No. 1, the suggestion is that this bill 
is in opposition to socialized medi- 
cine. I am quite certain that many 
people throughout the country want to 
have that question answered in the nega- 
tive—they want to know that it is nota 
form of socialized medicine. I believe 
you will find in the committee hearings 
that the intent of this legislation will 
give that very type of protection that 
we want to have. Socialism can be de- 
fined in many manners and in many 
ways. The fact of the matter is that 
perhaps one of the most definite mani- 
festations of it today is the concentra- 
tion of authority in the Federal execu- 
tive agencies. When the bill was first 
discussed in committee, there was con- 
siderable concern expressed by some 
people and even by some of the witnesses 
that there was too much authority being 
given to the Surgeon General, and that 
there should be more limitation on the 
authority of the Surgeon General with 
respect to the issuance of regulations on 
the allocation of the money available for 
these various types of grants. So, I be- 
lieve, it is very vital in this particular 
bill that today the House may have it 
on record that it does limit the authority 
of the Surgeon General, it does limit the 
authority of the executive agencies, and 
it puts it back again to the States where 
it is promised to be given. I believe that 
with the advisory councils that have been 
appointed in each of the States, it is very 
necessary that we recognize the author- 
ity for allocation of funds finally is in 
the respective States and in the advisory 
council in each State as set up and de- 
scribed and defined in that respective 
State. 

One of the previous speakers, the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, made the state- 
ment in concluding his remarks that this 
bill must provide a maximum of local 
control and a minimum of Federal con- 
trol. I believe that would voice the 
opinion of the committee. I know it 
would voice the opinion of the member 
of the committee who is now addressing 
you. We want to have a minimum of 
Federal control and a maximum of local 
control, and in that manner we will be 
bringing the Government back to the 
people and we will be bringing all of 
these services to the people. That is the 
particular subject I wanted to mention, 
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because this is a limitation bill as well 
as a provision for very worthy and needy 
health insurance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BEAMER] 
has expired. All time has expired. 

Pursuant to the rule, the Clerk will 
read the committee amendment to the 
bill as an original bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That this act may be cited as the “Public 
Health Grant-in-Aid Amendments of 1954.” 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. GRAHAM, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 7397) to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to promote and as- 
sist in the extension and improvement 
of public health services, to provide for 
a more effective use of available Federal 
funds, and for other purposes, directed 
him to report it had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
who have spoken on the bill H. R. 7397 
today may have the privilege of revising 
and extending their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WILLIAMS], I ask unanimous consent 
that he may extend his remarks in the 
Recor» during the debate on the rule and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that in the remarks 
I made today in Committee of the Whole 
I may include certain statistical matters, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
today for 10 minutes, following any other 
special orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. BURDICK asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 30 
minutes on Wednesday, following the 
legislative business of the day and any 
other special orders heretofore entered. 


CAMP POLK, LA. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
discuss a matter in which I am most 
deeply interested, Camp Polk, La. 
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Some months ago the Army decided to 
close Camp Polk. The Louisiana dele- 
gation was not given much considera- 
tion. We learned 15 minutes before 
they were going to give the press release 
that the camp was to be closed. That 
affected the economy of that part of 
Louisiana very much. That was the last 
Army camp of any kind in Louisiana. 
Of course we were much concerned. 
The delegation from Louisiana went into 
the matter; we talked to the Army; we 
had meetings with the Army brass. We 
asked them if it would not be more eco- 
nomical to leave the camp where it was. 
They said, “No, they were going to move 
this camp to Fort Riley, Kans., and Fort 
Benning, Ga.,“ where they said they had 
all the barracks and all the installations 
needed. They said, “We will save a 
great deal of money by moving there.” 

We wanted to go along with any move- 
ment that would save money; we knew 
that the budget had not been balanced 
and, we realized that we needed to save 
money. We felt that was saving money, 
although we had one of the best camps 
in the United States in Louisiana already 
built and paid for with plenty of land 
around it where they could drill for 12 
months a year, where the climate is fine. 

What do we find now? 

We find that they are asking for an 
appropriation of $15 million for the pur- 
pose of building permanent installations 
at Fort Riley, Kans., and Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga. 

I say to you that this is not economy, 
and I say further that the Army brass 
did not tell the truth when they talked 
to the Members of Congress and of the 
Senate from Louisiana, when they said 
they would not spend one dollar to build 
any additional barracks to house these 
soldiers. I feel that Members of the 
House and Senate from Louisiana are 
entitled to know the truth when they 
talk to the high Army brass. We met 
with these men face to face. They told 
us in no uncertain terms that no money 
would be required to build additional in- 
stallations or barracks for these soldiers 
at the camps to which they were being 
transferred and, by so doing, they would 
be able to save great sums of money. 
But here they come, after they have as- 
sured us they would not do it—and I 
am sure they knew they would when 
they were telling us they would not. 
They were not telling us the truth. 
When, oh when, can we depend on peo- 
ple in high places to tell the facts to 
Congressmen who are trying to do a good 
job, without color, without evasion? 
That has not been done in this case. I 
feel that we have been deceived by the 
high brass in the Army and have not 
been told the truth. 

I am further informed that not only 
do they expect to spend $15 million now, 
but they expect to come back here in 
1955 and ask for $50 million more to 
build barracks to take care of the sol- 
diers they are now moving from Camp 
Polk, where they are comfortably housed 
and where they would not have to build 
one barrack, nor spend any money. 
And then we call this economy. 

I will say to you that we are not prac- 
ticing economy. If we were practicing 
economy, we would leave some of these 
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camps where they are, where they have 
now all the facilities in the world. Hun- 
dreds of men have been forced into the 
lines of the unemployed in Alexandria, 
La., near Camp Polk, and there is no 
work for them. The Republican admin- 
istration told us they wanted to provide 
work where it would help the most peo- 
ple. How can you help people by de- 
stroying the means by which they live— 
such as has been done in this case? 
Men who have spent their life’s savings 
in building houses to rent to the soldiers, 
people who come there to work, will suf- 
fer loss. This means the wrecking of 
the entire economy of that part of the 
State of Louisiana. 

The Army is coming to this Congress 
to ask us to spend in the next 2 years in 
the neighborhood of $100 million—and 
they say that is economy. If this is the 
type of economy they expect to follow in 
their business dealings with the people of 
this country, then the budget is doomed 
never to be balanced. To destroy at one 
place, then spend money to build up at 
another does not make good sense to me, 
and that is exactly what they are doing 
in this case. 

Mr. Speaker, when this appropriation 
comes to the floor of the House, I will 
be heard from again; and when they 
come back here in 1955 for more money, 
if Iam fortunate enough to come back 
they will hear from me some more; and 
as long as they propose to waste the 
money and then have it falsified by the 
big brass in the Army they will hear from 
GEORGE LONG. 

I expect to fight this unwarranted ex- 
penditure of money with all the force I 
can muster and I trust that the Mem- 
bers of Congress will study this situation 
and say to these people that they cannot 
waste the people’s money in this man- 
ner. Here are the names of those who 
represented the Army in the meeting 
with the Louisiana delegation and in- 
formed us as mentioned above: Frank H. 
Higgens, Deputy Assistant for Materiel 
to the Secretary of the Army; T. A. 
Young, Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of the Army; Brig. Gen. W. A. 
Carter, Chief of Staff, Logistics; Lt. Col. 
Floyd E. Minor, of General Carter's staff. 


FAR EASTERN POLICY 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. O'Hara] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in my hand I have a copy of the editorial 
page of the Chicago Daily News of last 
Saturday, April 24. May I read the last 
paragraph of this editorial? 

If the President, the Vice President, and 
Secretary Dulles are men to be believed, the 
United States will be messed up in an Asiatic 
war before the year is out. 


Those are words written by John S. 
Knight, editor of the Chicago Daily News, 
also of large and influential newspapers 
in Detroit, in Florida, and elsewhere. 
It is likely that during the week-end they 
have been read by at least a million 
American fathers and mothers. 

John S. Knight is of such journalistic 
stature and his forecast of war within 
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the year 1954 so positive in its wording 
that I am reading into the Recorp the 
entire editorial in the Chicago Daily 
News of Saturday. Mr. Knight may be 
wrong in his judgment and in his con- 
clusions. That is possible with us in our 
debates. But his words cannot be 
lightly dismissed. His responsibility as 
publisher and editor of great newspapers 
I am sure he feels too keenly to speak 
of war within a matter of months if he 
were not deeply and sincerely convinced 
of the logic of his reasoning, 
The editorial follows: 


IKE, Nrxon, DULLES LEAD UNITED States DOWN 
PATH TO WAR THIS YEAR 


For some time I have been warning read- 
ers of the Daily News and other newspapers 
that the United States is headed toward an- 
other war through the pattern of gradual 
involvement. 

Nearly a month ago, Secretary of State 
Dulles declared that the imposition of the 
Communist system on all southeast Asia 
could not be passively accepted by the United 
States. 

He urged resistance, in a form not speci- 
fied, no matter what serious risks are in- 
volved, and called for united action from 
the free nations. 

The Secretary’s statement was the first 
official notification given the country that 
our policymakers were getting ready to fight, 
if necessary, to save southeast Asia. 

Dulles’ views were amplified the following 
week at the President’s press conference when 
Eisenhower warned that loss of Indochina 
might cause nearby countries to topple like 
dominoes. 

The President likewise talked about the 
will of free nations to protect southeast 
Asia through a concert of opinion and a 
concert of readiness to react in whatever 
way is necessary. 

What he meant was that the free nations 
must not permit the Communists to gobble 
up Indochina, even if it calls for war. 


NIXON COMMENTS REVEAL ADMINISTRATION 
THINKING 


Ten days later, Vice President Nixon made 
a so-called off-the-record talk to the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors. It dealt 
with the problems of Asia in general and 
Indochina in particular. 

In the question period, Nrxon was asked 
what he thought about the use of American 
ground troops if the French were unable to 
hold Indochina, 

The Vice President replied that the ques- 
tion was hypothetical and that he did not 
accept the premise of the question, but—and 
this is important—he personally would favor 
using American ground forces if that step 
seemed necessary to avert the loss of south- 
east Asia to Communist control. 

Unlike some editors present, I do not be- 
lieve the question was “planted” or that 
Nrxon was sending up a trial balloon to test 
United States opinion. 

It seemed to me to be a perfectly frank 
but distinctly alarming response. While 
Nixon cannot speak for the President or the 
Secretary of State on matters of foreign 
policy, he does possess all of the information 
that comes before the National Security 
Council. 

One must conclude, therefore, that the 
possibility of going to war over Indochina is 
very much in the minds of those entrusted 
with our national defense. 


PROBABILITIES ARE THAT RUSSIA WILL CALL 
BLUFF 
The next step in the pattern of gradual 
involvement came a few days ago with the 
announcement that United States Air Force 
planes had started flying French paratroop- 
ers from Paris to Indochina. 
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This was a desperate measure to stave off 
the Communists at Dien Bien Phu, a be- 
leaguered airport surrounded by hills and 
Communist guns. The French were quick 
to point out that the United States paratroop 
<irlift in no way violated American neu- 
trality. 

It is clear that this series of steps, from 
Dulles to Dien Bien Phu, are intended (1) to 
serve notice on Russia that we mean busi- 
ness and (2) to put some backbone into the 
British and French at the Geneva conference 
when they and we sit down at the bargaining 
table with Russia and north Korea. 

The stakes are high in this international 
poker game and there is not only the pos- 
sibility, but the probability, that the Rus- 
sians will call our bluff. 


FRENCH AND BRITISH NOT LIKELY TO GO ALONG 


What happens then? Can we anticipate 
what the President calls a concert of readi- 
ness to react in whatever way is necessary? 

In the event that France and Britain re- 
fuse to take united action, will the United 
States go it alone no matter what serious 
risks are involved? 

Last Thursday night, speaking in New 
York, President Eisenhower advocated a com- 
mon crusade to build a “cooperative peace.” 
Either that, the President said, or one by 
one * * * the free nations will be forced to 
accept an imposed peace, now sought by the 
Communist powers as it was by Hitler.” 

Timely as the President's warning may be, 
there is small indication that the war-weary 
French and the realistic British intend to 
join in any concert of readiness that in- 
volves them further in another Korea. 

We alone seem determined to get into war. 


IKE'S REGIME SOUNDS MORE AND MORE WARLIKE 


It is indeed ironic that the Eisenhower 
administration, pledged to end the fighting 
in Korea and to avoid future little wars, is 
now sounding even more bellicose than 
Roosevelt or Truman. 

But let us go back to the words of RICHARD 
M. Nrxon, replying to Adlai Stevenson as re- 
cently as March 14, 1954: 

“We found when we went to Washington 
that we were still involved in a war in Korea; 
that it cost us 125,000 American boys as 
casualties. And again, not a single Russian 
soldier lost in that war.” 

Or this paragraph: “We found that mili- 
tarily their plan (the Kremlin's) apparently 
was to destroy us by drawing us into little 
wars all over the world with their satellites.” 

And again: “We found that economi- 
cally their plan was to force the United 
States to stay armed to the teeth, to be pre- 
pared to fight anywhere—anywhere in the 
world—that they, the men in the Kremlin, 
chose. Why? Because they knew that this 
would force us into bankruptcy; that we 
would destroy our freedom in attempting to 
defend it.” 

Nixon added: “Well, we decided that we 
‘would not fall into these traps. And so we 
adopted a new principle: 

“Rather than let the Communists nibble 
us to death all over the world in little wars, 
we should rely in the future primarily on our 
massive mobile retaliatory power which we 
could use against the major source of ag- 
gression at times and places that we chose.” 

And get this: “The Korean war has been 
brought to an end. Two American divisions 
have been brought home because under our 
new policy we have decided we will not fight 
the Communists on their terms.” 


NIXON REVERSES SELF WITHIN MONTH’S TIME 


I have quoted from Vice President Nrxon’s 
address of March 14, 1954, rather fully be- 
cause, better than any argument I can offer, 
it proves that in the space of 1 month he had 
completely reversed his position. 

What would a war in Indochina be other 
than — ting the Communists on their own 
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Isn't Nrxon now following the Kremlin's 
plan “to destroy us by drawing us into little 
wars all over the world with their satellites”? 

Would intervention in Indochina be a dem- 
onstration of “our massive mobile retalia- 
tory power * * * to use against the major 
source of aggression at times and places that 
we chose”? 

If Nrxon was right on March 14, 1954, can 
he also be right today as he advocates pun- 
ishing as aggression any foreign aid to an 
internal Communist revolution, a policy 
which might conceivably embroil us into 
little wars all over the globe? 

As we edge precariously nearer to war, I 
warn again that military victories alone will 
not resolve the situation in southeast Asia. 

Mr. Nixon has said that we should asso- 
ciate ourselves with the legitimate aspira- 
tions of the natives in that area. 

The admonition comes many years too late. 
The Communists of China have long since 
done so while we have been associating our- 
selves with French colonialism in north 
Africa as well as in Indochina. 

Intervention in Indochina would find us 
fighting another dead-end war with vir- 
tually no support from our allies. 

Next week’s conference at Geneva will see 
the French and the British unprepared to 
support “united action” against the Reds ex- 
cept as it is expressed in high-sounding but 
meaningless phraseology. 

What action then is the United States pre- 
pared to take? Would Secretary Dulles 
rather have war than risk the charge of ap- 
peasement? 

Defense Secretary Wilson said the other 
day that he sees no possibility that Ameri- 
can troops may have to fight in the jungles 
of Indochina and that no such plan is even 
under study. 

But Wilson conceded that “my crystal ball 
may be clouded.” 

Well, I'll clear it up for you, Mr. Secretary. 

If the President, the Vice President, and 
Secretary Dulles are men to be believed, the 
United States will be messed up in an Asiatic 
war before the year is out. 

JoHN S. KNIGHT. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Recorp or to re- 
vise and extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. CoLe of New York in two instances 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. CrumPAcKER and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. RoosEveLt (at the request of Mr. 
O’Hara of Illinois) and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Bosch and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. O'Hara of Illinois. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Kearney (at the request of Mr. 
Mack of Washington), indefinitely, on 
account of illness. 

Mr. Saytor (at the request of Mr. 
Srmpson of Pennsylvania), for the rest 
of the week, on account of illness. 

Mr. Crarpy (at the request of Mr. 
Donvero), for April 26 through May 17, 
1954, on account of Un-American Com- 
mittee business in Michigan. 


SENATE BILLS AND CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED 


Bills and a concurrent resolution of 
the Senate of the following titles were 
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taken from the Speaker’s table and, un- 
der the rule, referred as follows: 


S.22. An act to validate certain payments 
for accrued leave made to members of the 
Armed Forces who accepted discharge for 
the purpose of immediate reenlistment for 
an indefinite period; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

S. 222. An act for the relief of Mrs. Dean S. 
Roberts (nee Braun); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 259. An act for the relief of Marina Ber- 
nardis Zivolich and Mirko Zivolich; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 278. An act for the relief of Szyga (Saul) 
E to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 445. An act for the relief of Felicitos 
Valerina Margaret Hauke; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S.579. An act for the relief of Wong You 
Henn; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 599. An act for the relief of Corp. Rob- 
ert D. McMillan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 629. An act for the relief of Igor Michael 
Bogolepov (alias Ivar Nyman) and Marga- 
ret Johanna Bogolepov (alias Margaret 
Johanna Nyman); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 676. An act for the relief of Eftychios 
Mourginakis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 757, An act for the relief of Frank Bas- 
tinelle; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 790. An act for the relief of Irene J. 
Halkis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 794. An act for the relief of Paulus Tou- 
hanna Benjamen; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 830. An act for the relief of Samuel, 
Agnes, and Sonya Lieberman; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 841. An act for the relief of Dionysio 
Antypas; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

5.930. An act for the relief of Martin An- 
thony Beekman; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 932. An act to equalize the treatment 
accorded to commissioned officers of the Vet- 
erinary Corps with that accorded to com- 
missioned officers of other corps of the Army 
Medical Service, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

S. 1128. An act for the relief of Fermo 
Breda; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1140. An act for the relief of O. E. Ham- 
bleton and Mrs. Harriet Elizabeth Hamble- 
ton; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1158. An act for the relief of Stayka 
Petrovich (Stajka Petrociv); to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1267. An act for the relief of Irene 
Kramer and Otto Kramer; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 1430. An act for the relief of Ruth Jo- 
hanna Heidenreich; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 1478. An act for the relief of Chung 
Keun Lee (Thung Kuen Lee); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1490. An act for the relief of David 
Maisel (David Majzel) and Bertha Maisel 
(Berta Pieschansky Majzel) to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1617. An act for the relief of Mrs. Diana 
Cohen and Jacqueline Patricia Cohen; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1618. An act for the relief of Luigi Or- 
lando; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1681. An act for the relief of Erna 
Prange Blanks; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1754. An act to amend the Dependents 
Assistance Act of 1950, as amended, so as 
to provide punishment for fraudulent ac- 
ceptance of benefits thereunder; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, 
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S. 1878. An act to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 1896. An act for the relief of Joubran A. 
Abou Joubran; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 2065. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hendrick Van der Tuin; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2407. An act to amend the Ship Mort- 
gage Act, 1920, as amended; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 2814. An act to amend section 4153 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 3197. An act to authorize the acceptance 
of conditional gifts to further the defense 
effort; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

S. 3255. An act to provide for the hospital- 
ization and treatment of members of the 
Coast Guard and their dependents in hos- 
pitals and other medical facilities of the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

S. Con. Res. 75. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and a joint resolu- 
tion of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H. R. 673. An act for the relief of Dr. Alex- 
ander D. Moruzi; 

H. R. 998. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent to the 
State of Idaho for certain land; 

H. R. 1100. An act for the relief of Petera 
A. Pirogov; 

H.R.1111. An act for the relief of Sister 
Augusta Sala and Sister Elvira Stornelll. 

H. R. 1784. An act for the relief of Rito 
Solla; 

H. R. 2018. An act for the relief of Daryl 
L. Roberts, Ade E. Jaskar, Terrence L. Rob- 
bins, Harry Johnson, and Frank Swanda; 

H. R. 2660. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Juan Antonio Rivera, Mrs. Raul Valle Antelo, 
Mrs. Jorge Diaz Romero, Mrs. Otto Resse, 
and Mrs. Hugo Soria; 

H. R. 3477. An act to extend to the Canal 
Zone government and the Panama Canal 
Company provisions of the act entitled “An 
act to facilitate the settlement of the ac- 
counts of certain deceased civilian officers 
and employees of the Government,” ap- 
proved August 3, 1950; 

H. R. 3836. An act for the relief of Petra 
Fumia; 

H. R. 4099. An act for the relief of Lee Siu 
Shee; 

H. R. 4236. An act for the relief of Nahi 
Youseff; 

H. R. 5627. An act to amend Public Law 
472, 8lst Congress, approved April 11, 1950, 
entitled “An act to promote the national 
tiefense and to contribute to more effective 
neronautical research by authorizing pro- 
fessional personnel of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics to attend ac- 
credited graduate schools for research and 
study”; 

H. R. 6020. An act for the relief of the 
estate of James Francis Nicholson; 

H. R. 7103. An act to establish limitations 
on the numbers of officers who may serve in 
various commissioned grades in the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 7402. An act to provide for the con- 
yeyance of certain real property to the city 
of St. Joseph, Mich.; 

H. R. 8127. An act to amend and supple- 
ment the Federal-Aid Road Act approved 
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July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended 
and supplemented, to authorize appropria- 
tions for continuing the construction of 
highways, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 347. Joint resolution giving the 
consent of Congress to an agreement between 
the State of Alabama and the State of Flor- 
ida, establishing a boundary between such 
States. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on the following 
dates present to the President, for his 
approval, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

On April 15, 1954: 

H. R. 6436. An act to amend the Commu- 

nications Act of 1934, as amended. 
On April 23, 1954: 

H.R. 8539. An act to extend the period of 
election under the Uniformed Services Con- 
tingency Option Act of 1953 for certain mem- 
bers of the uniformed services. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o'clock and 36 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, April 27, 1954, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


1450. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting pro- 
posed supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1955 in the amount of $18,450 
for the legislative branch (H. Doc. No. 370); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

1451. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting 
a report on the audits of the Home Loan 
Bank Board and the active organizations un- 
der its supervision, consisting of the 11 Fed- 
eral home loan banks and the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1953, pursuant to 
the Government Corporation Control Act 
(31 U. S. C. 841), the Budget and Account- 
ing Act of 1921, as amended (31 U. S. C. 53), 
and the Accounting and Auditing Act of 
1950 (31 U.S. C. 67) (H. Doc. No. 371); to the 
Committee on Government Operations and 
ordered to be printed. 

1452. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting 
a report on the audit of Export-Import Bank 
of Washington for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1953, pursuant to the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act (31 U. S. C. 841) (H. 
Doc. No. 372); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations and ordered to be printed. 

1453. A letter from the Acting Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States, transmit- 
ting a report on the audit of Federal Prison 
Industries, Inc., for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1953, pursuant to the Government 
Corporation Control Act (31 U. S. C. 841) 
(H. Doc. No. 373); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations and ordered to be 
printed. 

1454. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a report con- 
cerning potential irrigation in the vicinity 
of the Chief Joseph Dam project, Washing- 
ton, pursuant to section 9 (a) of the Recla- 
mation Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 1187, 
1193) and the act of July 17, 1952 (66 Stat. 
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753) (H. Doc. No. 374); to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs and ordered 
to be printed, with illustrations. 

1455. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
January 14, 1954, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on a survey of the upper Iowa 
River, Iowa. This interim report is sub- 
mitted in response to resolutions of the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control, House of Repre- 
sentatives, adopted on September 18, 1944, 
requesting a review of report on the Mis- 
sissippi River between Coon Rapids Dam and 
the mouth of the Ohio River, with a view to 
determining the advisability of providing 
flood protection along the Mississippi River 
above the mouth of the Missouri River (H. 
Doc. No. 375); to the Committee on Public 
Works and ordered to be printed with two 
illustrations. 

1456. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
June 26, 1953, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a review of reports of the Gulf Intra- 
coastal Waterway in the vicinity of Aransas 
Pass, Tex., requested by resolutions of the 
Committee on Public Works, House of Repre- 
sentatives, adopted on September 29, 1949 
(H. Doc. No. 376); to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works and ordered to be printed with one 
illustration. 

1457. A letter from the Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, trans- 
mitting the 17th Quarterly Report on the 
administration of the advance planning pro- 
gram, pursuant to Public Law 352, 81st Con- 
gress (H. Doc. No. 377); to the Committee 
on Public Works and ordered to be printed, 

1458. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting a report of obligations incurred in ex- 
cess of the limitations in three allotments 
with pertinent facts thereto, pursuant to 
section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (31 U. S. C. 665); to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

1459. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, relative to the proposed transfer 
by the Department of the Navy of a 36-foot 
aircraft rescue boat, hull No. C-5961, with 
engines, to be used for local rescue, to the 
city of Waukegan, III., pursuant to section 1 
of the act of August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 897, 
as amended; 34 U. S. C. 546f); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

1460. A letter from the Director, Legisla- 
tive Liaison, Department of the Air Force, 
transmitting a report showing the number 
of officers assigned or detailed to permanent 
duty in the executive element of the Air 
Force at the seat of the Government, for 
the third quarter of fiscal year 1954 (March 
31, 1954), pursuant to section 201 (c) of the 
Air Force Organization Act of 1951 (Public 
Law 150, 82d Cong.); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1461. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of legislation 
entitled “A bill to amend the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947 to provide for the re- 
tirement of certain officers of the Regular 
Army and the Regular Air Force at age 60, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

1462. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy for Air, transmitting a draft 
of legislation entitled “A bill to provide for 
the award of certain medals, crosses, and 
other similar awards, in cases where the 
statement or report recommending the 
award was not completely processed because 
of loss or inadvertence”; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

1463. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Navy, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to repeal 
the act of January 19, 1929 (ch. 86, 45 Stat. 
1090), entitled ‘An act to limit the date of 
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filing claims for retainer pay’”; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

1464. A letter from the Under Secretary, 
Department of the Air Force, transmitting 
a draft of legislation entitled “A bill to 
authorize the conveyance of tract No. 2 of 
the San Patricio gasoline-storage project, 
San Juan, P. R., to the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico”; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1465. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of legislation 
entitled “A bill to integrate the Judge Ad- 
yocate’s promotion list with that of the 
Army to restore lost seniority and grade, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

1466. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of legislation en- 
titled A bill to continue the effectiveness of 
the act of July 17, 1953” (67 Stat. 177); to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

1467. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting the semiannual report 
of the Secretary of Defense, together with 
those of the Secretaries of the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force, for the 6-month 
period from July 1 to December 31, 1953, 
pursuant to section 202 (d) of the National 
Security Act of 1947, as amended; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

1468. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Commerce, transmitting the 26th Quar- 
terly Report, pursuant to the Export Con- 
trol Act of 1949; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

1469. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill to amend sec- 
tions 23A and 24A of the Federal Reserve 
Act”; to the Committee on Banking and 


Currency. 

1470. A letter from the president, Board 
of Commissioners, District of Columbia, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled “A bill to amend the District of Co- 
lumbia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act of 
1953 to correct certain inequities”; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1471. A letter from the president, Board 


titled “A bill to amend ph 31 of 
section 7 of the act entitled ‘An act making 
appropriations to provide for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, and for 
other purposes,’ approved July 1, 1902, as 
amended”; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

1472. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting the 
report of the Comptroller General of the 
United States on the work of the General 
Accounting Office for the fiscal year 1953, 
pursuant to section 312 (a) of the Budget 
and Accounting Act of June 10, 1921; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

1473. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Commerce, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill to establish the 
rate of compensation for the position of the 
General Counsel of the Department of Com- 
merce”; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1474. A letter from the Chairman, Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, transmitting the 
39th Annual Report of the Federal Trade 
Commission for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1953; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1475. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill to amend the 
act of October 31, 1949 (63 Stat. 1049)”; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 


fairs. 
1476. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of a bill en- 


titled “A bill to amend section 794 of title 
18, United States Code, relating to espio- 
nage”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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1477. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration, and Naturalization Service, United 
States Department of Justice, transmitting 
a copy of the annual report of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service for the year 
ended June 30, 1953; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 4 

1478. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration, and Naturalization Service, 
United States Department of Justice, trans- 
mitting copies of orders suspending depor- 
tation as well as a list of the persons in- 
volved, pursuant to the act of Congress ap- 
proved July 1, 1948 (Public Law 863), amend- 
ing subsection (c) of section 19 of the Im- 
migration Act of February 5, 1917, as amend- 
ed (8 U. S. C. 155 (c)); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1479. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
United States Department of Justice, trans- 
mitting copies of orders granting the appli- 
cations for permanent residence filed by the 
subjects, pursuant to section 4 of the Dis- 
placed Persons Act of 1948, as amended; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1480. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, relative to submitting 
two additional cases to be added to a list 
originally submitted on February 24, 1954, 
whose cases were rejected by the 2d session 
of the 82d Congress, ant to section 19 
(e) of the Immigration Act of 1917, as 
amended; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

1481. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation, as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to sec- 
tion 244 (a) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1952 (8 U. S. C. 1254 (a)); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of April 15, 
1954, the following bill was reported on 
April 23, 1954: 

Mr. DOLLIVER: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. S. 2846. An act 
to amend certain provisions of the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933, as amended, the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934, as amended, the Trust 
Indenture Act of 1939, and the Investment 
Company Act of 1940; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1542). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of April 14, 
1954, the following bill was reported on 
April 23, 1954: 

Mr. WOLVERTON: Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 7397. 
A bill to amend the Public Health Service 
Act to promote and assist in the extension 
and improvement of public health services, 
to provide for a more effective use of avail- 
able Federal funds, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1543). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 


[Submitted April 26, 1954] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 514. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H. R. 7397. A bill to amend 
the Public Health Service Act to promote 
and assist in the extension and improve- 
ment of public-health services, to provide for 
a more effective use of available Federal 
funds, and for other purposes; without 
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amendment (Rept. No. 1544). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: Committee on Ap- 
propriations. H. R. 8873. A bill making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Defense 
and related independent agency for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, and for other 
P ; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1545). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: 

H. R. 8873. A bill making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense and related 
independent agency for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1955, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. BATTLE: 

H. R. 8874. A bill to make the provisions 
of the act of August 28, 1937, relating to 
the conservation of water resources in the 
arid and semiarid areas of the United States, 
applicable to the entire United States, and 
to increase and revise the limitation on aid 
available under the provisions of the said 
act, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H. R. 8875. A bill to provide for national 
cemeteries in the State of Florida; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H. R. 8876. A bill to amend the Flood Con- 
trol Act of May 15, 1928, with respect to the 
control of Old River, La.; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. BOYKIN: 

H.R. 8877. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the city of Mobile, Ala., and the 
State of Alabama, their successors and as- 
signs, the right to close Garrows Bend Chan- 
nel, Mobile County, Ala., by the construction 
of an earth-filled causeway across said chan- 
nel in the county of Mobile, State of Ala- 
bama; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 8878. A bill to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act with respect to the priority of debts owed 
by a bankrupt to workmen, servants, clerks, 
and certain salesmen; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: 

H. R. 8879. A bill to authorize the Farm 
Credit Administration to make loans of the 
type formerly made by the Land Bank Com- 
missioner; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. HOPE: 

H. R. 8880. A bill to provide for the sale of 
certain lands in the national forests; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H. R. 8881. A bill to authorize the payment 
of interest on claims arising from the cor- 
rection of military or naval records; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 8882. A bill to provide that prefer- 
ence will be given in the awarding of Gov- 
ernment procurement contracts to firms 
which will perform a substantial proportion 
of the production on such contracts in areas 
having a surplus of labor; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McGREGOR: 

H. Res. 515. Resolution providing for the 
payment of 6 months’ salary and $350 funeral 
expenses of Alyce E. Warren, late an em- 
ployee of the House of Representatives; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Texas, memorializing 
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the President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to Senate concurrent resolu- 
tion No. 1, relating to the Bricker amend- 
ment, as passed by the first called session of 
the 53d Texas Legislature; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Rhode Island and Providence Planta- 
tions, memorializing the President and the 
Congress of the United States to maintain 
the present tariff rates on textile, jewelry, 
and rubber footwear imports; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALBERT: 

H. R. 8883. A bill to authorize the con- 
veyance to Plunkett-Hancock Post, No. 180, 
American Legion, Hartshorne, Okla., of cer- 
tain land of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BATES (by request): 

H. R. 8884. A bill for the relief of Andro- 
niki Kalafatides; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOSCH: 

H. R. 8885. A bill for the relief of John G. 

Duenges; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CAMP: 

H. R. 8886. A bill for the relief of F. M. 
Bryson, doing business as Bryson planing 
mill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COUDERT: 

H. R. 8887. A bill for the relief of Kam- 
Kwan Kwok and son, Chin-Lin Kwok, also 
known as Frank Chin Lin Kwok; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HELLER (by request): 
H. R. 8888. A bill for the relief of Samuel 
Frenkel; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 8889. A bill for the relief of Lillian 
Schaffer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HILLINGS: 
H.R. 8890. A bill for the relief of Melina 
Bonton; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KING of California: 
H. R. 8891. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Fusako Takai and Thomas Takai; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


661. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
clerk, Boston City Council, Boston, Mass., re- 
questing the continuance of the operation 
of the Murphy General Hospital in Waltham, 
Mass.; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

662. Also, petition of the clerk, Boston 
City Council, Boston, Mass., urging the es- 
tablishment of a soldiers’ home, under Fed- 
eral jurisdiction, at the present location of 
the Cushing Hospital, at Framingham, 
Mass.; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

663. Also, petition of the clerk, Boston 
City Council, Boston, Mass., relative to the 
repair of the terminal facilities in south 
Boston known as the Army base because of 
deterioration to the substructure of the 
piers; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

664. Also, petition of Mrs. Helen L. Licht- 
wels, Peoria, III., relative to “right to remedy 
and justice,” under the Bill of Rights of the 
Constitution of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

665. Also, petition of the secretary. 
Women’s Grand Lodge, B'nai B'rith, District 
No 3, Philadelphia, Pa., pleading for a return 
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to the precious political and religious ideals 
of our Nation, and the preservation of tradi- 
tional safeguards of individual freedom and 
liberty; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

666. Also, petition of the chairman, Na- 
tional Tucker Distributors & Dealers As- 
sociation, Hutchinson, Kans., relative to a 
lease claim filed by the Government against 
the Tucker Corp. of Chicago; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

667. Also, petition of Eddie Stevenson and 
others, Daytona Beach, Fla., requesting pas- 
sage of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, social-se- 
curity legislation, known as the Townsend 
plan; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

668. Also, petition of Rhoda Peterson and 
others, Daytona Beach, Fla., requesting pas- 
sage of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, social-se- 
curity legislation known as the Townsend 
plan; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

669. Also, petition of Miss Sally Smith and 
others, Sarasota, Fla., requesting passage of 
H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, proposed social- 
security legislation, known as the Townsend 
plan; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

670. Also, petition of George W. Knecht 
and others, St. Petersburg, Fla., requesting 
passage of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, proposed 
social-security legislation, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

671. Also, petition of J. Kennedy Carr and 
others, Daytona Beach, Fla., requesting pass- 
age of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, proposed 
social-security legislation, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

672. Also, petition of the American Legion, 
Department of Puerto Rico, San Juan, P. R., 
condemning the act of vandalism by a group 
of Nationalist fanatics against the House of 
Representatives of the United States on 
March 1, 1954; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Opinion Poll Report 
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HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, 
for the past several weeks I have been 
conducting an opinion poll among the 
citizens of the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict of Indiana on eight questions deal- 
ing with President Eisenhower's 1954 
legislative program and other issues of 
vital interest to all Americans. 

My objectives in sponsoring this refer- 
endum—the third I have conducted in 
as many years—were threefold: 

First. To promote responsible citizen- 
ship by stimulating the widest possible 
discussion and understanding of major 
legislative issues of current concern; 

Second. To determine in broad terms, 
for my own benefit, the attitudes and 
opinions of my constituents on these 
issues; and 

Third. To enable me to present to 
Congress, for its consideration during 
debate over these issues, the views of an 


important segment of the voting popu- 
lation. 

Questionnaires were mailed in mid- 
March to a substantial cross section of 
voters in the four northern Indiana 
counties I represent—St. Joseph, Elk- 
hart, La Porte, and Marshall. To in- 
sure complete coverage, the newspapers 
of my district were invited to publish the 
questions as a public service and ask 
their readers to clip them and send them 
to me with their answers. I am happy 
to report that nearly 20 newspapers— 
including every major daily in the dis- 
trict—cooperated. 

The response has been more than grat- 
ifying. A total of 21,483 ballots—in- 


cluding mail and newspaper—have been 
returned to date, and they are still com- 
ing in. 

This compares with approximately 
12,000 ballots returned in my 1952 poll 
and 15,172 returns in the referendum I 
conducted last year. 

The results of my 1954 poll, as tabu- 
lated by the IBM service bureau, an im- 
partial private concern, are listed below. 
Within the limitations of any survey of 
this nature, they reflect the current atti- 
tude of responsible citizens of the Third 
Indiana District. Their views are of 
timely significance as Congress, under 
the leadership of President Eisenhower, 
proceeds with the active consideration 
of these issues. 


[Percent] 


Ves 
Do po r co Congress should 
1. Extend social-security coverage to all persons gainfully employed?- 71 
2. Strip citizenship rights from Americans convicted of conspiring to 
F „ SRS S a RE TLE Tia aE aS 93 
60 
4 
5 62 
59 
6. 70 
7. 
50 
8. 42 
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On some of the questions a separate 
tabulation of responses by occupation 
groups was made, Here, for example, is 
how the farmers of my district voted on 
question No. 6: 

Should Congress shift farm price sup- 
ports from fixed to flexible levels as ad- 
vocated by the President? 


Percent 
N. NEEE 62 
N 32 
No opinion. —.. 5 ensneemmmcenna ne 6 


In my 1953 poll, in response to a sim- 
ilar question, third district farmers 
voted to end fixed price supports by a 
margin of 57 percent to 37 percent, with 
6 percent expressing no opinion. 

On the question of reducing taxes even 
at the expense of a balanced budget 
there apparently has been a decided 
shift of opinion during the past year. 

Here was the response in my 1953 poll 
to the following question: 

Should Congress balance the budget 
before reducing taxes? 


Percent 

8 A tilts dtl ea eam an ir Of sinc noes lias paa nS ate 71 
TTT 23 
— ( AA 6 


As an indication of changing senti- 
ment it is interesting to compare the 
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above vote with the response to this 
question in my 1954 poll: 

Should Congress increase personal tax 
exemptions from $600 to $700 even if 
this leaves the budget unbalanced? 


Percent 
— ͤ pe gene Oey ew a ad 50 
Cc oe Side —— c ——— 45 
No ion Leen ne 5 


In order to stimulate interest in pub- 
lic affairs among future citizens I again 
conducted a separate poll this year 
among high school students of my dis- 
trict. Students of nearly 30 high 
schools were polled by their instructors, 
after a discussion of the questions, and 
the results by classes were reported to 
my office. 

A year ago 2,294 students from 20 
high schools participated in similar sur- 
vey. A total of 4.227 students took part 
in this year’s poll—nearly double the 
1953 figure. Here are the results of the 
1954 high school poll which reveal, 
among other things, that students differ 
sharply with their parents on the ques- 
tion of lowering the voting age to 18 
years, 


Percent] 
x No 
Yes | No | opinion 
Do you believe that Congress should— 

Extend social-security coverage to all persons gainfully employed? 73 17 10 

25 Strip . rights from Americans convicted of conspiring to overthrow the 
Government. : „ r ö 90 6 4 
8. Amend the Tafi. Hartley Act to provide for secret, Government-supervised strike 5 5 5 

P:!!! v... T. 

4, Make the Post Office Department self-supporting by increasing postal rates? 38 52 10 

5. Adopt a constitutional amendment voiding treaties which deprive citizens of any 
I ß a S a 49 26 25 
6. Shift farm-price supports from fixed to flexible levels as advocated by the President?_ 6⁴ 10 20 

7. Increase persona] tax exemptions from $600 to $700 even if this leaves the budget 
unbalan ß5ß7u§—ů;k¶ e askin E S ES 54 36 10 
8, Grant 18-year-olds the right to OU ne Ron a cee cena 66 29 5 


Many voters this year found it difficult 
to give arbitrary yes or no answers to 
all of the questions. More than half of 
those participating wrote letters or 
added comments to their ballots explain- 
ing or qualifying their replies. These 
letters and comments were very much 
appreciated and I regret that it was not 
possible—due to the limitations of my 
office staff—to reply to all of them per- 
sonally. 


Atomic Misinformation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
in recent days certain statements by per- 
sons, who by their position are generally 
presumed to be authoritative, have ap- 
peared which convey the impression that 
the successful development of hydrogen 
bombs by the United States has pro- 
ceeded from, or is based upon, scientific 
principles or techniques developed by 
the Soviets. No doubt those making 


such statements are motivated by the 
highest of purposes, and this makes it 
doubly unfortunate that these state- 
ments are founded on unreliable in- 
formation. 

The statements generally contain re- 
marks to the effect that by analyzing 
debris from Red bomb tests, we have 
been tipped off to some new principle, 
and thereafter, we immediately pro- 
ceeded to build or design our hydrogen 
devices along Russian lines. 

Such statemerts invite the reader to 
conclude that the hydrogen devices being 
tested during our current Pacific series 
are copies of the Russian test of last 
August. As any knowledgeable observer 
would realize, United States weapons 
tests are planned long in advance. Inso- 
far as the present series of shots is con- 
cerned, the devices being tested were 
designed long before the Soviet thermo- 
nuclear explosion of last August 12, 
which was the first Red thermonuclear 
test. It is simply not correct to imply 
that following the Soviet test we pro- 
ceeded to change our plans and copy so- 
called new principles. 

I believe the public should be more 
fully informed concerning atomic mat- 
ters but, in all honesty, I cannot see this 
objective being forwarded by statements 
which are at variance with the facts, par- 
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ticularly when such statements come 
from Government officials, including 
Congressmen, whose present positions or 
previous connections, lend their words 
special, althouga unwarranted, credence. 

It seems to me that in this critical area 
of national security, it is highly impor- 
tant that statements by responsible Gov- 
ernment officials be founded on fact. 
Statements of the type I have referred 
to, I can well imagine, will be used quite 
effectively for propaganda purposes by 
the Soviets. 


How Would You Vote? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following question- 
naire which I intend to send to my con- 
stituency: 


How Wovutp You Vore? 


Dear Voter: This questionnaire is an en- 
deavor to obtain the frank opinions of the 
constituents in my congressional district. 
I should like you to carefully consider the 
propounded questions and to then exercise 
your freedom of expression, as though you 
were the Congressman. It appears to me to 
be the one way in which you, the people, 
can make known your feeling on these na- 
tional and international problems, 

I deeply appreciate the interest and con- 
sideration which you evidence in respond- 
ing to these various questions of public 
interest. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


1. Do you favor the United States joining 
a world government? Tes U No0 

2. Has United States participation in the 
United Nations been worthwhile? Yes U 
Noo 

3. Should economic aid to Europe be in- 
creased? Tes U] No0 Decreased? Yes] 
No O Discontinued? Tes O No 

4. Do you favor continued military aid to 
Europe? Tes U No 

5. Do you favor admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations? Tes U No0 

6. Should we help the French in Indochina 
with war supplies? Yes O No O With 
American troops, ships, and planes? Yes Q 
No O 

7. Do you favor additional American ex- 
penditures under point 4 for the develop- 
ment of backward nations? Yes U No O 

8. Do you favor an absolute free trade 
policy? Yes O No 

9. Should tariffs be high enough to pro- 
tect American industries? Yes O NO U 

10. Do you favor limited exchange of 
atomic information with our allies? Yes U 
No O 

MILITARY 


11. Do you favor universal military train- 
ing while we are still subject to the draft? 
Les U Nog 

12. Are you satisfied we are getting more 
defense for less money under the present 
administration? Tes U No) 

13. Do you believe there is a strong present 
probability of an H-bomb attack on American 
cities by the Reds? Yes Nog 

14. Would you rearm Japan and Germany? 
Tes ◻ Nog 
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DOMESTIC 

15. Do you believe there are still numerous 
Communist agents in our Federal Govern- 
ment? Tes No 

16. Do you support Senator JoE McCartuy’s 
fight against subversives? Tes [LI Nog 

17. Do you believe that active communism 
within the United States today is a real live 
threat to American freedom? Tes U Nog 

18. Should the Communist Party be out- 
lawed? Tes NoO 

19. Do you approve of President Elsenhow- 
er's record thus far? Tes U NO U 

20. On the following list of accomplish- 
ments by the present administration and 
Congress, please. mark the three which you 
consider most important: 

(1) Korean fighting stopped. 0 

(2) Personal income taxes cut 10 percent. 
Excess-profits tax ended. U Excise taxes 
cut. Q 

(3) 1954 appropriations cut $14 billion. U 

(4) 180,000 Government jobs abolished. O 

(5) Crackdown on Reds, racketeers, and 
alien criminals. 800 deported. 0 

(6) Honesty, integrity, and efficiency re- 
stored. 

(7) Stronger defense at less cost. Heavier 
reliance on atomic and H-bomb weapons and 
airpower. 0 

(8) Foreign aid reduced. O 

(9) Segregation ending in armed services, 
VA hospitals, Government agencies, etc. U 

(10) Groundwork laid for expanding and 
improving social security. 0 

21. Would you like to see the administra- 
tion more conservative? Tes Nog More 
liberal? Fes U No] 

22. Do you favor the objectives of the 
Bricker amendment? Yes) Nog 

23. Do you favor the plan to eliminate 
overlapping and duplication of taxes by Fed- 
eral Government, States, and cities (i. e., 
gasoline, tobacco, income)? Yes) Nog 

24. Should there be more congressional in- 
vestigations? Tes U NO 

25. Do you favor development of Niagara 
waterpower by private capital? Tes U No 
New York State? Yes] NO Federal Gov- 
ernment? Tes U NON 


SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, AND WELFARE 

26. De you favor any Federal aid for edu- 
cation? Tes U No U 

If so, do you favor such aid for children 
attending nonpublic schools where the laws 
of the States of residence permit? Yes O 
No O 

27. De you favor Federal old-age pensions 
of $100 per month for persons 60 years or 
over? YesO Noo 

28. Do you favor the Bosch bill providing 
for an increase in the minimum benefit pay- 
able under social security to $75 per month, 
reducing the age to 60 years, and eliminating 
the limitation on outside earnings after 60 
years of age? Tes U No 

29. Do you favor a national compulsory 
health insurance plan supported by addi- 
tional payroll taxes? Yes U No 0O 

30. Do you favor more federally subsidized, 
tax-exempt public housing? Yes U No O 


AGRICULTURE 


$1. Do you favor elimination of the price- 

support program for farmers? Tes U No 0D 
LABOR 

$2. Should the Taft-Hartley law be re- 
pealed? Yes(] No Strengthened? Tes U 
No U Weakened? Tes U Nov 

33. Do you favor an increase in the mini- 
mum-wage law? Yes No 

VETERANS 

34. Should veterans with non-service-con- 
nected disabilities be entitled to full and 
free treatment and care in veteranr’ hos- 
pitals? Tes U No O 

35. Should present veterans’ benefits be 
further expanded? Tes U NO 
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CIVIL RIGHTS 
36. Do you favor Federal laws to prohibit 
discrimination in employment because of 
race, creed, or color? Tes U No U 


IMMIGRATION 
37. Should the McCarran-Walter Act be 
repealed? 
Tes U No 
GENERAL 


38. Would you favor a national lottery to 
help defray Government expenses? Yes UI 
Noo 

39. Should 18-year-olds be given the right 
to vote? Tes U] No 

40. Should Hawaii be admitted to state- 
hood? Yes O No O 

41. Should Alaska be admitted to state- 
hood? Tes U No 

42. Do you favor building the St. Lawrence 
Seaway? Tes U Nog 

43. Which of the major political party plat- 
forms most nearly meet with your own 
views? 

Republican U 

Democrat 9 

Liberal U 

American Labor O 

Sign this, or not, as you wish. Please re- 
turn to Congressman ALBERT H. Bosch, Room 
433, House Office Building, Washington 25, 
D.C. Feel free to use reverse side for com- 
ments and remarks. 


Schedule of Hearings on H. R. 8862, a 
Bill To Amend the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1946, as Amended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
will begin hearings on H. R. 8862, a bill 
to revise the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, 
as amended, on Monday, May 3. 

A tentative schedule of hearings is: 

May 3: 10 a. m., executive session, 
Atomic Energy Commission; 2 p. m., ex- 
ecutive session, Department of State; 
Department of Justice. 

May 4: 10 a. m., executive session, De- 
partment of Defense, Military Liaison 
Committee; 2 p. m., executive session, 
Department of the Army; Department 
of the Navy; Department of the Air 
Force. 

May 5: 10 a. m., public session, Atomic 
Energy Commission; 2 p. m., public ses- 
sion, Department of State; Department 
of Defense. 

May 6: 10 a. m., public session, De- 
partment of Justice; 2 p. m., public ses- 
sion, Interior Department; Commis- 
Sioner of Patents. 

May 7: No witnesses specified, execu- 
tive session. 

May 10-17: Volunteer witnesses, public 
sessions. 

Beginning May 10, the joint commit- 
tee will hear interested persons who de- 
sire to present views of any or all por- 
tions of the bill. Such persons or organ- 
izations are urged to communicate with 
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the joint committee at the earliest possi- 
ble date in order to permit the details 
of the hearing schedule to be arranged. 

All witnesses testifying in public ses- 
sion will be requested to present a writ- 
ten statement as far as possible in ad- 
vance of the scheduled date of the ap- 
pearance in order to expedite analysis of 
the testimony and to facilitate discus- 
sion during the actual appearance. 

Insofar as possible requests to appear 
on any specific date or any particular 
time will be honored. Persons or organ- 
izations wishing the opportunity to ap- 
pear before the Joint Committee should 
address requests to Representative 
W. STERLING COLE, chairman, Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, room F-88, the 
Capitol, United States Senate, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Anniversary of the 1915 Armenian 
Massacre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment which I issued im commemoration 
of the anniversary of the 1915 Armenian 
massacre: 


Each April 24 we join in paying homage 
to the memory of 1,500,000 Armenians who 
were massacred on this day in 1915 because 
they would not compromise their faith. In 
the last 39 years millions of others have 
died for being members of minority groups 
and refusing to renounce their religious 
beliefs or national heritage. Armed only 
with tremendous courage, the martyred 
groups and nations have for the most part 
withstood the horrors heaped upon them, 
This is especially true of the Armenians, 
who, through centuries of ruthless oppres- 
sion, have maintained their national spirit 
and are today actively fighting the Soviet 
conquerors. 

But though we draw inspiration from the 
Way brave men have refused to surrender 
before terror, we can find no comfort in 
this. The courage of the tortured millions 
does not in any way diminish their suf- 
fering, and we can no longer tolerate a 
state of affairs in which men pay with their 
lives for their devotion to freedom. It has 
become imperative that we move imme- 
diately toward the alleviation of the ter- 
rible lot that has befallen the victims of 
tyranny. We must change our present im- 
migration laws so as to enable displaced 
persons to come to the United States and 
live in enjoyment of that freedom for which 
they sacrificed so much. We must also press 
for the ratification of the genocide conven- 
tion. Only after we have made our position 
on this issue completely clear to the whole 
world can we hope to exert effective pres- 
sure on the Communists and force them 
to cease their brutal crimes against the peo- 
ple of Armenia and other Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. 

Let us pay tribute to the memory of those 
who have died to preserve their liberties 
by helping and defending those who are 
now engaged in the same struggle. 


1954 
Calumet-Sag: A National Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am calling attention to an editorial in 
the May 1954 issue of the Marine News 
on the formation of the Cal-Sag Water- 
ways Development Committee, and the 
vital importance to the Nation of the 
Calumet-Sag link in the Nation’s lakes- 
to-gulf water transportation system. 

On February 17, 1954, when the pre- 
liminary steps were being taken in the 
formation of the Cal-Sag Waterways 
Development Committee, I said in my re- 
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marks in the House under a special 
order: 

Mr. Speaker, today there is being held in 
the city of New Orleans a meeting of dynamic 
leaders of the Mississippi Valley who vision 
the opening of new worlds of wealth and 
opportunity in the development of a great 
system of inland waterways. 

In the immediate start in digging the Cal- 
umet-Sag project these men of large inter- 
ests and long industrial training see, first, the 
surest means of meeting the economic pains 
of readjustment; second, multiplying the in- 
dustries and the employment of inland 
America while adding to the business volume 
of the seaports; and third, in the event of 
war furnishing easily protected facilities for 
the transportation of men and material. 


From this historic gathering in New 
Orleans eventually came the Cal-Sag 


Waterways Development Committee, in 
which men of large stature and of tre- 
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mendous driving power are uniting their 
efforts to accomplish the prompt build- 
ing of the long-needed link to a system 
of inland waterways so imperative to the 
prosperity in peace and security in war 
of our country. The editorial in the Ma- 
rine News, one of the world’s leading 
waterways publications, stresses that 
Calumet-Sag is not a local issue but a 
national issue. 

With the national interest at stake, 
and support coming from both parties 
and all sections of the country, there 
should be no further delay in appropri- 
ating funds for the Calumet-Sag devel- 
opment long since authorized by Con- 
gress after exhaustive study and consid- 
eration. 

The Nation and the times demand 
Calumet-Sag. Further delay will be in- 
excusable. The Marine News editorial 
pinpoints the issue. 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, APRIL 27, 1954 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 14, 
1954) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, at whose word man goeth forth 
unto his work and to his labor until the 
evening, keep within the grasp of Thy 
firm hand the threads of this day’s words 
and deeds that we may not mar the fair 
designs of what Thou wouldst do for us 
and through us. For the beauty which 
fills the earth, for the love which hallows 
our homes, for the joy which springs 
from work well done, we thank Thee, the 
source of all gladness. 

In this moment of devotion, as our 
spirits bow at this wayside shrine, may it 
be to us in very truth an altar of Thy 
grace. If in our frantic seeking for sat- 
isfactions and solutions we find all ex- 
cept Thee, the searching experiences of 
life teach us that we will then have noth- 
ing but vanity and spirits that remain 
still famished and athirst. Make us fit 
vessels to receive the glory and the good 
Thou desirest to give to us and through 
us to all the waste places of this stricken 
earth. In the Redeemer’s name we ask 
it. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNO WLAN, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
April 26, 1954, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF JOINT RESOLU- 
TION 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on April 27, 1954, the President had 
approved and signed the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 130) requesting the President 


to proclaim the week May 2 to May 8, 
1954, inclusive, as National Mental 
Health Week. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed, without amendment, the follow- 
ing bills of the Senate: 

S. 364. An act for the relief of the Advance 
Seed Co., of Phoenix, Ariz.; 

S. 893. An act for the relief of David T. 
Wright; and 

S. 2247. An act to authorize certain mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces to accept and wear 
decorations of certain foreign nations. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 24) to per- 
mit review of decisions of Government 
contracting officers involving questions 
of fact arising under Government con- 
tracts in cases other than those in which 
fraud is alleged, and for other purposes, 
with amendments, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the bill (S. 2844) 
to amend the act of December 23, 1944, 
authorizing certain transactions by dis- 
bursing officers of the United States, and 
for other purposes, with an amendment, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6342) to 
amend the Public Builcings Act of 1949 
to authorize the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services to acquire title to real 
property and to provide for the construc- 
tion of certain public buildings thereon 
by executing purchase contracts; to ex- 
tend the authority of the Postmaster 
General to lease quarters for postoffice 
purposes; and for other purposes; 
agreed to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Don- 
DERO, Mr. ANGELL, Mr. McGrecor, Mr. 
FALLON, and Mr. TRIMBLE were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference, 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 


and joint resolution, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 


H. R. 303. An act to transfer the mainte- 
nance and operation of hospital and health 
facilities for Indians to the Public Health 
Service, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 733. An act for the relief of Hilde- 
gard H. Nelson; 

H. R. 868. An act for the relief of Ciriaco 
Catino; 

H. R. 944. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Zygmunt Sowinski; 

H.R.1115. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Suhula Adata; 

H. R. 1370. An act for the relief of Guy H. 
Davant; 

H.R.1665. An act for the relief of Carl 
Piowaty and W. J. Piowaty; 

H. R. 1673. An act for the relief of James I, 
Smith; 

H. R. 1762. An act for the relief of Sugako 
Nakai; 

H. R. 1768. An act for the relief of Claire 
Louise Carey and Vincent F. Carey; 

H. R. 1788. An act for the relief of Wanda 
Luceri, also known as Sister Cecilia; Maria 
De Padova, also known as Sister Rosanna; 
Anna Santoro, also known as Sister Natalina; 
Valentina Ruffoni, also known as Sister 
Severina; Cosima Russo, also known as 
Sister Carmelina; 

H. R. 1912. An act for the relief of Hayik 
(Jirair) Vartiyan, Annemarie Vartiyan, and 
Susanig Armenuhi Vartiyan; 

H. R. 2010. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain land in Alaska to the Alaska Evan- 
gelization Society, of Levelock, Alaska, for 
missionary purposes; 

H. R. 2024. An act for the relief of Frank 
L. Peyton; 

H. R. 2028. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Antonietta Palmieri; 

H. R. 2098. An act to provide for the com- 
pensation of certain persons whose lands 
have been flooded and damaged by reason of 
fluctuations in the water level of the Lake 
of the Woods; 

H. R. 2181. An act for the relief of Richard 
Karl Hoffman; 

H. R. 2403. An act for the relief of Laszlo 
Varga and Nike Varga; 

H. R. 2627. An act for the relief of Cecilia 
Lucy Boyack; 

H. R. 2630. An act for the relief of Balbino 
Acusin Ariasa; 

H. R. 2844, An act providing that the rati- 
fication of the Revenue Bond Act of 1935, 
enacted by the Legislature of the Territory 
of Hawaii, shall apply to all amendments 
of said act made by said legislature to and 
including the acts of the 1953 regular ses- 
sion of said legislature, and to all extensions 
of the period for issuance and delivery of 
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revenue bonds thereunder, heretofore, or 
hereafter enacted by said legislature; 

H. R. 2849. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the transfer of 
land from the War Department to the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii,” approved June 19, 1936; 

H. R. 2899. An act for the relief of Igor 
Shwabe; 

H. R. 3017. An act for the relief of Felix 


H. R. 3333. An act for the relief of Julia N. 
. An act for the relief of Peter M. 


. An act for the relief of Herre 
van der Veen, Mrs. Marie van der Veen, Helen 
Winifred van der Veen, and Jan Herre van 
der Veen; 

H. R. 3743. An act for the relief of Chaim 
Szemaja Segal and Icek Hersz Segal; 

H. R. 3907. An act for the relief of Jean 
Sutherland; 

H. R. 3951. An act for the relief of Frank 
G. Koch; 

H. R. 4248. An act for the relief of Albertas 
Bauras; 

H. R. 4330. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Orlando Artuso and family; 

H.R. 4474. An act for the relief of Freder- 
ick Joseph Buttaccio and others; 

H. R. 4638. An act for the relief of David 
W. Wallace; 

H. R. 5185. An act for the relief of Klyce 
Motors, Inc.; 

H. R. 5340. An act for the relief of Tibor, 
Szuzsa (Susanne), and Judith Sauer; 

H. R. 5354. An act for the relief of Liborio 
Guido Rutilio; 

H. R. 5605. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to provide for payment of taxes or pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes with respect to real 
property transferred from Government cor- 
porations to other agencies of the Federal 
Government; 

H. R. 5684. An act for the relief of Walter 
Kuznicki; 

H. R. 5831. An act to enable the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission of the Territory of Ha- 
wall to exchange available lands as desig- 
nated by the Hawaiian Homes Commission 
Act, 1920, and for other publicly owned 
lands; 

H. R. 5986. An act for the relief of Harold 
E. Wahlberg; 

H. R. 6148. An act for the relief of Han 
Jong Haing; 

H. R. 6290. An act to discontinue certain 
reports now required by law; 

H. R. 6786. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to purchase improve- 
ments or pay damages for removal of im- 
provements located on public lands of the 
United States in the Palisades project area, 
Palisades reclamation project, Idaho; 

H. R. 7049. An act for the relief of Basil 
‘Theodossiou; 

H. R. 7140. An act for the relief of Robert 
A. Duval; 

H. R. 7145. An act for the relief of Anneli- 
ese Catalino; 

H. R. 7150. An act for the relief of Thora 
June Grumbles; 

H. R. 7761. An act for the relief of John 
Lewis Pyles, Jr.; and 

H. J. Res. 476. Joint resolution to confer 
jurisdiction on the Attorney General to de- 
termine the eligibility of certain aliens to 
benefit under section 6 of the Refugee Re- 
lief Act of 1953. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
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following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

H. R. 4869. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Bert I. Biedermann (nee Ermenegilda Vit- 
toria Cernecca); and 

H. R. 6702. An act to authorize the care 
and treatment at facilities of the Public 
Health Service of narcotic addicts committed 
by the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. LANGER was excused from 
attendance on the sessions of the Senate 
for the remainder of the week. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that immediately 
following the quorum call there may be 
the customary morning hour for the 
transaction of routine business, under 


the usual 2-minute limitation on 
speeches. 
The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 


out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the call of the roll be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


The 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


INVESTMENT OF FUNDS OF INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES IN THE DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA IN 
OBLIGATIONS OF INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR 
RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


A letter from the Chairman, National Ad- 
visory Council on International Monetary 
and Financial Problems, Treasury Depart- 
ment, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to permit investment of funds of in- 
surance companies organized within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in obligations of the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, 


REPORT ON ADMINISTRATION OF ADVANCE 
PLANNING PROGRAM 
A letter from the Administrator, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the 17th quarterly report 
on the administration of the advance plan- 
ning program, dated December 31, 1953 


(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ACT 
or 1950, as AMENDED 

A letter from the Administrator, Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, Washington, 
D. C., transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend further the Federal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950, as amended (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Armed Services, 


April 27 


Avprr REPORT ON FEDERAL NATIONAL MORT- 
GAGE ASSOCIATION AND HOUSING AND HOME 
FINANCE AGENCY 


A letter from the Comptroller General, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, an audit re- 
port on the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation and Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1953 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate and referred as indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Texas; ordered to lie on the 
table: 

“Senate Concurrent Resolution 1 

“Whereas on April 19, 1920, the United 
States Supreme Court, in Missouri v. Holland 
(252 U. S. 416), held that notwithstanding 
the 10th amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, a treaty with a for- 
eign power, implemented by an act of Con- 
gress subsequently passed for that purpose, 
authorized the Government of the United 
States to control and regulate matters which 
otherwise would be subject to regulation 
by the States alone; and 

“Whereas in its opinion in that case (two 
distinguished Justices dissenting) it was 
said: ‘Acts of Congress are the supreme law 
of the land only when made in pursu- 
ance of the Constitution, while treaties are 
declared to be so when made under the au- 
thority of the United States. It is open to 
question whether the authority of the United 
States means more than the formal acts pre- 
scribed to make the convention * * * there 
may be matters of the sharpest exigency for 
the national well-being that an act of Con- 
gress could not deal with, but that a treaty 
followed by such an act could. * * * The 
treaty in question does not contravene any 
prohibitory words to be found in the Con- 
stitution. The only question is whether it 
is forbidden by some invisible radiation from 
the general terms of the 10th amendment. 
* * * We cannot put the case of the State 
upon higher ground than * * * that, but 
for the treaty, the State would be free to 
regulate this subject itself. * * No doubt 
the great body of private relations usually 
falls within the control of the State, but a 
treaty may override its power.’ On these 
grounds, it was decided ‘that the treaty and 
statute must be upheld’; and 

“Whereas the same Court, on February 2, 
1942, in the case of United States v. Pink 
(315 U. S. 203), with 2 Justices dissenting 
and 2 others not participating, held that an 
executive agreement, made by the President 
with a foreign power, but not ratified or 
concurred in by the Senate (as required in 
case of a treaty by article II of the Constitu- 
tion), has the same dignity as a treaty made 
by the President and ratified by the Senate. 
In consequence, the Court decided that the 
insurance laws of the State of New York, 
made for the protection of policyholders and 
other creditors, were invalidated by the act 
of the President alone; and 

“Whereas, in addition to the treaty and 
executive agreement referred to in the deci- 
sions above mentioned, many others have 
been made, and still more are proposed, or 
are in preparation, the effects of which, if 
made, upon the rights and powers of the 
States, and the rights of the people, would 
be disastrous. For examples, reference is 
made to the Atlantic Charter agreement of 
1941; those made at the Cairo and Teheran 
Conferences in 1943 and at Yalta and Pots- 
dam in 1945, all of which were made by the 
President alone without submission to or 
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ratification by the Senate; also the potato 
executive agreement of November 23, 1948, 
likewise unsubmitted and unratified, but 
which the United States is now attempting 
to enforce through the Supreme Court, not- 
withstanding it was held invalid by the 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit 
(United States v. Capps, Inc. (204 Fed. 2d 
655) ) and by the trial court (100 Fed. Supp. 
30), partly because it constituted a clear vio- 
lation of a valid act of Congress. Reference 
is also made to the efforts of our State De- 
partment (partly successful) to bypass or 
nullify by executive agreements the will of 
Congress expressed in the Stockpiling Acts, 
relating to strategic materials. To the ex- 
tent of their success, such agreements might 
make it necessary for this country, in the 
event of war, to depend upon supplies wholly 
inaccessible except by the use of long sea- 
lanes. Reference is made, further, to the 
Warsaw Convention, ratified by the Senate 
in 1928, whereby the right of recovery of an 
airline passenger holding an international 
ticket is limited, even where a crash occurs 
in this country, to about $8,500; and to the 
Pandora’s box of proposed treaties and cove- 
nants (including the Human Rights and 
Genocide Covenants) prepared or preparing 
in the mills of the United Nations, under 
some of which a citizen of this country 
might be haled before and tried and con- 
victed by a foreign court, without a jury, 
for expressing his opinion or practicing his 
religion in this country. Finally, reference 
is made to the fact that at least one of our 
congressional committees has been refused 
full information as to all of this Nation's 
unfulfilled commitments under executive 
agreements on the ground of national secu- 
rity; and 

“Whereas to rescue the rights and powers 
of the States from such Federal encroach- 
ments, and to protect the people in the en- 
joyment of their constitutional rights and 
liberties, the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in 1953 reported out favorably Senate 
Joint Resolution No. 1, introduced by Sen- 
ator Jon W. Bricker, of Ohio, and many 
other Senators, including the Honorable 
Price DANIEL, but no favorable or satisfac- 
tory action has so far been taken thereon; 
and 

“Whereas it is evident that under the de- 
cisions, treaties, and agreements mentioned 
above the rights and powers of the sovereign 
States and the constitutional rights and lib- 
erties of the people of the United States 
have already been violated and are in great 
danger of further encroachment and possi- 
ble destruction by unwarranted and injudi- 
cious exercise of the so-called treatymaking 
power; and that this danger is enhanced by 
the multitude of treaties, conventions, and 
international compacts and agreements 
which have been and probably will be pro- 
posed by the United Nations and other 
international associations: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Teras (the house of representatives concur- 
ring): 

“Secrion 1. That the Legislature of the 
State of Texas hereby petitions the Congress 
of the United States that during its present 
session it submit to the States for ratification 
a proposed amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States for the purpose of lim- 
iting the treatymaking power so that, if 
ratified by the States, (1) no provision of a 
treaty or other international compact or 
agreement which conflicts with the Consti- 
tution of the United States shall have any 
force or effect; (2) no international compact 
or agreement which has not been concurred 
in by the Senate, as provided in article II of 
the Constitution, shall be, or have the dig- 
nity or legal effect of, a treaty under article 
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VI of the Constitution; (3) no treaty or 
other international compact or agreement 
shall be effective as internal law within the 
United States except to the extent it may 
be made so by an act of Congress enacted to 
enforce or implement the same; (4) no 
treaty shall be concurred in by the Senate 
except by the affirmative vote of two-thirds 
of a quorum of the Senate, on which the 
yeas and nays shall be entered on the jour- 
nal; and (5) the Constitution shall not be 
in any way or to any extent altered or 
amended except by one of the methods pro- 
vided in article V thereof. 

“Src, 2. Promptly after the passage of this 
resolution the Secretary of the Senate shall 
transmit a certified copy of this resolution 
to each of the following: 

“(a) The Vice President and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States; and 

“(b) The members of the Texas delegation 
in the Congress of the United States.” 


A resolution adopted by Parlor No. 271, 
Native Daughters of the Golden West, Wawo- 
na, Calif., protesting against the admission 
of Red China into the United Nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 

A resolution adopted by Anchorage Igloo, 
No. 15, Pioneers of Alaska, and its Auxiliary 
No. 4, protesting against any partition of 
the Territory of Alaska in the formation of 
a future State; ordered to lie on the table. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

S. 3356. A bill for the relief of Helen 
Zafred Urbanic; 

S. 3357. A bill for the relief of Dimitrios 
Antoniou Kostalas; and 

S. 3358. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Clementi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUTLER of Maryland: 

S. 3359. A bill to repeal the act authoriz- 
ing the construction, protection, operation, 
and maintenance of a public airport in or 
in the vicinity of the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 3360. A bill to provide for the allotment 
of additional cotton acreage to relieve hard- 
ship in the case of certain farms; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 3361. A bill to increase the basic rates 
of compensation of certain officers and em- 
ployees of the Federal Government; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

S. 3362. A bill for the relief of Oskar 
Aszmoneit; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (by request) : 

S. 3363. A bill to provide medical care for 
dependents of members of the Armed Forces 
of the United States, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SALTONSTALL when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska (by re- 
quest): 

S. 3364. A bill to amend the act of October 
81, 1949 (63 Stat. 1049); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHOEPPEL: 

S. 3365. A bill to authorize a modification 

of the project for flood protection for the 
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Kansas Citys, Kans. and Mo.; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 
By Mr. MARTIN: 

S. J. Res. 151. Joint resolution placing in- 
dividuals who served in the temporary forces 
of the United States Navy during the Span- 
ish-American War in the same status as 
those individuals who served in the Army 
for equal periods of time during that war 
and who were given furloughs or leaves upon 
being mustered out of the service; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR DEPENDENTS 
OF MEMBERS OF ARMED FORCES 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
by request, I introduce for appropriate 
reference a bill recommended by the De- 
partment of Defense, to provide for med- 
ical care for dependents of members of 
the Armed Forces of the United States, 
and for other purposes. 

I ask that the accompanying letter of 
transmittal explaining the provisions in 
detail and a Department of Defense facts 
sheet summarizing the important fea- 
tures of the bill be printed in the Recorp 
oe following the listing of the 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter and facts sheet will be printed in the 
RECORD. 


The bill (S. 3363) to provide medical 
care for dependents of members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
SALTONSTALL, by request, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

The letter and facts sheet accompany- 
ing the bill are as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., April 27, 1954. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: There is forwarded 
herewith a draft of legislation “to provide 
medical care for dependents of members of 
the Armed Forces of the United States, and 
for other purposes.” 

This proposal is a part of the Department 
of Defense legislative program for 1954, and 
the Bureau of the Budget advises that it 
has no objection to the presentation of this 
proposal to the Congress. It is recommended 
that this proposal be enacted by the Con- 
gress. 

PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 

This proposed legislation authorizes the 
Department of Defense to provide medical 
care for all eligible dependents of military 
personnel wherever located. Heretofore, 
medical care has been largely confined to 
those living near military medical installa- 
tions. Although those living at a distance 
have been eligible for such care, as a prac- 
tical matter adequate medical attention 
could not be provided them. Additionally, 
in congested areas, military medical facili- 
ties were often inadequate to meet the needs. 

On April 1, 1953, the Secretary of Defense 
established a Citizens Advisory Commission 
on Medical Care for Dependents of Military 
Personnel to study this problem. The Chair- 
man of the Committee was Dr. Harold G. 
Moulton, president emeritus of the Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, D. C. Other 
members were Thomas L. Parkinson, presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America, New York City; Dr. Lewis 
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Webster Jones, president of Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, N. J.; Mrs. Eugene 
Meyer, student and writer on social prob- 
lems, Washington, D. C.; and Dr. George 
William Bachman, senior staff member in 
charge of health studies of the Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D.C. In June 1953 
the Commission submitted its report and 
recommendation, copies of which were sent 
to the Armed Services Committees of the 
House and Senate. 

Basic recommendations of the Commission 
are incorporated into this proposed legisla- 
tion. Some of the salient features of the 
program which this proposal would author- 
ize are: 


1. The present system of medical care 
would be supplemented by the use of civilian 
facilities when military facilities are not 
available with the Government meeting a 
substantial part, but not all, of the costs. 
2. The medical care provided heretofore 
has not been complete, and it has differed 
in extent in the three services. The limiting 
factor in general has been the availability 
of facilities; but at the same time certain 
types of illnesses have been excluded as a 
practical matter. The Commission recom- 
mended uniformity in practice throughout 
the Armed Forces as well as strict limitations 
with respect to the illnesses covered. 

3. Specifically excluded from the bill are 
the following: Hospitalization for domicili- 
ary care and chronic diseases, and chronic 
mental and nervous disorders, the provision 
of prosthetic devices, hearing aids, ortho- 
pedic footwear, and spectacles (however, 
overseas and in remote areas of the United 
States where if available from military stocks 
prosthetic devices, hearing aids, orthopedic 
footwear, and spectacles may be provided at 
cost prices to the Government), ambulance 
service except in acute emergency and home 
calls except in special cases as determined 
by the cognizant physician. Dental treat- 
ment is restricted to emergency dental care 
except outside the United States and in re- 
mote areas where adequate civilian dental 
facilities are not available. In such cases 
dental treatment may be provided from mili- 
tary dental sources but will depend upon the 
availability of space, facilities, and capabili- 
ties of the dental staff. The bill specifically 
provides that dental treatment is not au- 
thorized at Government expense through 
civilian dental sources, except as a necessary 
adjunct to medical or surgical treatment. 

4. Medical care would be provided for the 
following: Diagnosis; treatment of acute 
medical and surgical conditions; treatment 
of contagious diseases; immunization; and 
maternity and infant care. 

5. The limitations on the type of medical 
care provided dependents under this bill is 
an important factor in keeping the costs of 
the program down; however, the universali- 
zation of the program will involve substan- 
tial additional costs under present condi- 
tions. The Commission pointed out, how- 
ever, that in the long run, that is, when 
world tensions are eased, only career per- 
sonnel would be involved and there would 
be few who could not be cared for at mili- 
tary medical installations; hence the costs 
of the broadened program should progres- 
sively decline. 

6. The recommendations of the Commis- 
sion call for uniform regulations pertaining 
to eligibility. The Commission recom- 
mended that all Regular, or Reserve and 
inducted members, of the Armed Forces on 
active duty and certain categories of retired 
members be eligible for care of their de- 
pendents. 

7. The proposed legislation incorporates 
various safeguards and specifically gives the 
Secretary of Defense the authority to pro- 
mulgate regulations and to fix such charges 
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as he deems appropriate in order to imple- 
ment this legislation fairly and to prevent 
excessive demands for medical care. This 
legislation is also designed to be flexible 
enough to provide a basis in law for the 
needs in this area during peacetime and in 
times of national emergency. 
Sincerely yours, 
R. A. BuppEKE 
(For the Assistant Secretary). 


SECTIONAL ANALYSIS OF A BILL To PROVIDE 
MEDICAL CARE FOR DEPENDENTS OF MEMBERS 
OF THE ARMED FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


Section 1 provides for the short title. 

Section 2 provides a declaration of policy 
by the Congress. 

Section 3 defines certain terms used in the 
bill. It should be noted that section 3 (a) 
(2) is intended to cover persons of the Regu- 
lar components who are retired and those of 
the Reserve components who, for all prac- 
tical purposes, are like those of the Regular 
components. It does not cover those indi- 
viduals entitled to receive retired or retire- 
ment pay pursuant to title III of the Army 
and Air Force Vitalization and Retirement 
Equalization Act of 1948. 

Section 4 provides for medical care of de- 
pendents of the members of the Armed 
Forces in accordance with the provisions of 
the act and subject to the regulations of the 
Secretary of Defense as approved by the 
President. 

Section 5 (a) provides that military medi- 
cal facilities will be used whenever space 
and facilities are available. 

Section 5 (b) provides that when military 
medical facilities are not available or ca- 
pable of providing the authorized type of 
treatment, dependents are authorized medi- 
cal care from civilian sources. Schedules of 
maximum fees and costs for such medical 
care would be established by the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Section 6 (a) provides that in order to 
prevent excessive demands for medical care 
under this act, dependents shall be respon- 
sible for contributing to the cost of such 
care. 

Section 6 (b) provides the Secretary of 
Defense is authorized to establish charges 
for any subsistence given in connection with 
medical care. 

Section 6 (c) provides that amounts re- 
ceived in payment for subsistence and med- 
ical care rendered dependents in military 
medical facilities shall be deposited to the 
credit of the appropriation supporting the 
maintenance and operation or subsistence 
of the military medical facilities furnishing 
the care. 

Section 6 (d) provides that amounts re- 
ceived in payment for medical care rendered 
dependents by civilian medical sources shall 
be deposited to the credit of the medical ap- 
propriation of the military department of 
which the sponsor is a member. 

Section 7 provides that if the Secretary of 
Defense finds it more economical, he may 
contract for dependent medical care under 
such private insurance plan as he deems ap- 
propriate. 

Section 8 provides for the types of medical 
care authorized. 

Section 9 provides for the types of hos- 
pitalization not authorized. 

Section 10 (a) provides for further limita- 
tions on medical care. Prosthetic devices, 
hearing aids, orthopedic footwear, and spec- 
tacles are not authorized. However, out- 
side the United States and in remote stations 
where adequate civilian facilities are not 
available these devices, if available from Gov- 
ernment stocks, may be provided to depend- 
ents at cost prices to the Government. 
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Section 10 (b) provides for limitations on 
ambulance service and home calls. 

Section 11 provides the extent to which 
dental treatment may be given to depend- 
ents of members of the Armed Forces. It 
specifically provides that dental treatment 
is not authorized through civilian medical 
sources except as a necessary adjunct to med- 
ical or surgical treatment. 

Section 12 provides that when an individ- 
ual serving on active duty as a member of 
the Coast Guard dies while the Coast Guard 
is operating as a part of the Navy, his widow 
and dependents shall be eligible for medical 
care the same as if such individual had been 
a member of the Navy on active duty. 

Section 13 authorizes appropriation of 
funds to carry out the provisions of this act. 

Section 14 (a) (1) repeals the act of July 
5, 1884 (10 U. S. C. 96) which provides that 
the medical officers of the Army and contract 
surgeons shall whenever practicable attend 
the families of the officers and soldiers free of 
charge. 

Section 14 (a). (2) repeals the act of May 
10, 1943 (24 U. S. C. 32-36) relating to the 
hospitalization of dependents of naval and 
Marine Corps personnel, and the limitations 
with respect to medical, surgical, or hospital 
services that may be rendered. 

Section 14 (a) (3) repeals that part of sec- 
tion 326 (b) of the act of July 1, 1944, 58 
Stat. 697, which reads as follows: 

“Such cost shall be at such uniform rate 
as may be prescribed from time to time by 
the President for the hospitalization of de- 
pendents of naval and Marine Corps per- 
sonnel at any naval hospital, pursuant to 
section 2 of the act of May 10, 1943 (57 Stat. 
80).” 

Section 14 (a) (4) repeals Public Law 108, 
approved June 20, 1949, to the extent that 
it authorizes hospital and medical care for 
dependents of the regular and reserve com- 
ponents of the Armed Forces. 

Section 14 (b) provides that all laws and 
parts of laws to the extent that they are in- 
consistent with the provisions of this pro- 
posal are hereby repealed. 

Section 15 provides that this legislation 
shall be effective 90 days from the date of 
its enactment. 


Facts SHEET PREPARED BY THE DEPARTMENT 
OF DEFENSE RE PROPOSED LEGISLATION FOR 
MEDICAL CARE FOR DEPENDENTS OF ARMED 
Forces PERSONNEL 


1. The provisions of this proposal will pro- 
vide uniform practices for all the armed 
services with respect to medical services for 
eligible dependents of Armed Forces per- 
sonnel. The proposal also lists the type of 
illnesses to be treated, uniform regulations 
pertaining to eligibility and the extension of 
service to dependents of members of the 
Reserve on extended active duty and certain 
categories of retired members, 

2. Types of medical care to be provided 
by this proposal include diagnosis, care for 
acute medical and surgical conditions, treat- 
ment of contagious diseases, immunization, 
and maternity and infant care, 

3. The bill specifically excludes domiliciary 
care and chronic diseases; nervous and 
mental disorders, except for diagnosis; elec- 
tive medical and surgical treatment as deter- 
mined by the cognizant physician; unneces- 
sary ambulance service and home calls which 
are not medically necessary. 

4. Prosthetic devices, hearing aids, ortho- 
pedic footwear and spectacles likewise are 
excluded except where adequate civilian fa- 
cilities are not available. These devices, 


however, may be furnished at Government 
cost if they are available from military 
stocks, 

5. Military medical faclilties will be used 
for the medical care of dependents subject 
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to the availability of space, facilities, and 
capabilities of the medical staff. The bill 
provides that dependents’ care will in no 
way interfere with the provision of proper 
medical care for military personnel, 

6. Dependent medical care will be pro- 
vided from duly licensed civilian physicians 
and surgeons and accredited civilian hos- 
pitals and treatment facilities whenever mili- 
tary facilities are unavailable or incapable of 
providing authorized treatment required, or 
when the situation is of an emergency na- 
ture. The Secretary of Defense will pre- 
scribe regulations defining medical emer- 
gency and, in consultation with medical 
associations and other appropriate agencies 
and individuals, will establish maximum fees 
for civilian professional services. 

7. As a restraint on excessive demands for 
medical attention, dependents will be re- 
quired to contribute to the costs. In civilian 
facilities they will pay the first $10 of the 
cost of each illness plus not more than 10 
percent of the total cost, except in ma- 
ternity cases for which there will be no 
charges. In military-facilities charges, if 
any, will be limited to those established by 
the Secretary of Defense, who also will fix 
standard subsistence charges. 

8. Dental treatment, limited to such emer- 
gency care as is necessary to relieve pain 
or suffering or as a necessary adjunct to 
medical or surgical treatment, will be pro- 
vided only at military facilities, depending 
on the availability of space, facilities, and 
capabilities of the staff. Treatment in civil- 
fan facilities is not authorized except as a 
necessary adjunct to medical-surgical treat- 
ment. Outside the United States and in 
remote areas within the United States where 
adequate civilian dental facilities are not 
available, treatment will be afforded by mili- 
tary facilities. 

9. The proposed act applies to the wife 
(or husband), children, parents and parents- 
in-law of a member of the Armed Forces if 
such are, in fact, dependent on the member 
for more than half of their support. 

10. Widows and dependent children of de- 
ceased servicemen who were members at the 
time of death will be authorized care at 
military facilities, but not at Government 
expense through civilian medical sources. 
This privilege will expire when such a widow 
remarries, however. 

11. A member of the Armed Forces is con- 
sidered to be an enlisted person or Officer 
serving in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
or Air Force (or Coast Guard when operating 
as part of the Navy), whether enlisted, in- 
ducted, called, or conscripted. Included also 
are members of the Reserve components who 
are on extended active duty of more than 
90 days. Reservists on short training tours 
are not Included. 

12. The Secretary of Defense is granted the 
authority to contract for dependent medical 
care under a private insurance plan, if such 
action is deemed more economical. 

13. Terms of the proposed legislation were 
based on the report of the Citizens Advisory 
Commission on Medical Care for Dependents 
of Military Personnel, set up by the Secre- 
tary of Defense on April 1, 1953, to study 
this problem. The group was headed by Dr. 
Harold G. Moulton, who submitted the Com- 
mission's report and recommendations in 
June 1953. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 
The following bills and joint resolu- 
tion were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred as indicated: 


H. R. 303. An act to transfer the mainte- 
nance and operation of hospital and health 
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facilities for Indians to the Public Health 
Service, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2010. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain land in Alaska to the Alaska Evan- 
gelization Society, of Levelock, Alaska, for 
missionary purposes; 

H. R. 2844. An act providing that the rati- 
fication of the Revenue Bond Act of 1935, en- 
acted by the Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii, shall apply to all amendments of 
said act made by said legislature to and 
including the acts of the 1953 regular ses- 
sion of said legislature, and to all extensions 
of the period for issuance and delivery of 
revenue bonds thereunder, heretofore, or 
hereafter enacted by said legislature; 

H.R. 2849. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the transfer of 
land from the War Department to the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii,” approved June 19, 1936; 

H. R. 5831, An act to enable the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission of the Territory of Ha- 
wali to exchange available lands as desig- 
nated by the Hawailan Homes Commission 
Act, 1920, and for other publicly owned 
lands; and 

H. R. 6786. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to purchase improve- 
ments or pay damages for removal of im- 
provements located on public lands of the 
United States in the Palisades project area, 
Palisades reclamation project, Idaho; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 733. An act for the relief of Hildegard 
H. Nelson; 

H. R. 868. An act for the relief of Ciriaco 
Catino; 

H. R. 944. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Zygmunt Sowinski; 

H. R. 1115. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Suhula Adata; 

H. R. 1370. An act for the relief of Guy H. 
Davant; 

H. R. 1665. An act for the relief of Carl 
Piowaty and W. J. Piowaty; 

H. R. 1673. An act for the relief of James 
I. Smith; 

H. R. 1702. An act for the relief of Sugako 
Nakai; 

H. R. 1768. An act for the relief of Claire 
Louise Carey and Vincent F. Carey; 

H. R. 1788. An act for the relief of Wanda 
Luceri, also known as Sister Cecilia; Maria 
De Padova, also known as Sister Rosanna; 
Anna Santoro, also known as Sister Natalina; 
Valentina Ruffoni, also known as Sister Seve- 
rina; Cosima Russo, also known as Sister 
Carmelina; 

H. R. 1912. An act for the relief of Hayik 
(Jirair) Vartiyan, Annemarie Vartiyan, and 
Susanig Armenuhi Vartiyan; 

H.R. 2024. An act for the relief of Frank 
L. Peyton; 

H. R. 2028. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Antonietta Palmieri; 

H. R. 2181. An act for the relief of Richard 
Karl Hoffman; 

H. R. 2403. An act for the relief of Laszlo 
Varga and Nike Varga; 

H. R. 2627. An act for the relief of Cecila 
Lucy Boyack; 

H. R. 2630. An act for the relief of Bal- 
bino Acusin Ariasa; 

H. R. 2899. An act for the relief of Igor 
Shwabe; 

H. R. 3017. An act for the relief of Felix 
Petrover; 

H. R. 3333. An act for the relief of Julia 
N. Emmanuel; 

H. R. 3624. An act for the relief of Peter 
M. Leaming; 

H. R. 3675. An act for the relief of Herre 
van der Veen, Mrs. Marie van der Veen, Helen 
Winifred van der Veen, and Jan Herre van 
der Veen; 

H. R. 3743. An act for the relief of Chaim 
Szemaja Segal and Icek Hersz Segal; 

H. R. 3907. An act for the relief of Jean 
Sutherland; 
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H. R. 3951. An act for the relief of Frank 


G. ; 

H. R. 4248. An act for the relief of Albertas 
Bauras; 

H. R. 4330. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Orlando Artuso and family; 

H. R. 4474. An act for the relief of Fred- 
erick Joseph Buttaccio and others; 

H. R. 4638. An act for the relief of David 
W. Wallace; 

H. R. 5185. An act for the relief of Klyce 
Motors, Inc.; 

H. R. 5340. An act for the relief of Tibor, 
Szuzsa (Susanne), and Judith Sauer; 

H. R. 5354. An act for the relief of Liborio 
Guido Rutilio; 

H. R. 5684. An act for the relief of Walter 
Kuznicki; 

H. R. 5986. An act for the relief of Harold 
E. Wahlberg; 

H. R. 6148. An act for the relief of Han 
Jong Haing; 

H. R. 7049. An act for the relief of Basil 
Theodossiou; 

H. R. 7140. An act for the relief of Robert 
A. Duval; 

H. R. 7145. An act for the relief of An- 
neliese Catalino; 

H. R. 7150. An act for the relief of Thora 
June Grumbles; 

H.R.7761. An act for the relief of John 
Lewis Pyles, Jr.; and 

H. J. Res. 476. Joint resolution to confer 
jurisdiction on the Attorney General to de- 
termine the eligibility of certain aliens to 
benefit under section 6 of the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H. R. 5605. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to provide for payment of taxes or pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes with respect to real 
property transferred from Government cor- 
porations to other agencies of the Federal 
Government; and 

H. R. 6290. An act to discontinue certain 
reports now required by law; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


EXPOSITION ON REHABILITATION 
AND EMPLOYMENT OF THE PHYSI- 
CALLY HANDICAPPED 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I should like 
to call to the attention of the Senate 
an event in Washington that will com- 
mence tomorrow, April 28, and will ex- 
tend through to April 30, inclusive. I 
refer to the Exposition and Parade of 
Progress on Rehabilitation an! Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped, to 
be held at the Departmental Auditorium 
on Constitution Avenue. It will show the 
great strides that have been made dur- 
ing the past 25 years in hiring handi- 
capped individuals; and there will be 
many exhibits of prosthetic devices and 
work aids which have been developed 
in recent years to make it possible for 
disabled persons to earn their own live- 
lihood. 

The President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handicapped 
is jointly sponsoring this event with the 
District Commissioner's committee. I 
have been asked by Maj. Gen. Melvin 
J. Maas, Chairman of the President’s 
Committee, to extend a cordial invita- 
tion to all Members of the Senate and 
their families. 

I do not believe there has ever been 
a time in the history of this country 
when such an exhibit has been assembled 
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under one roof. There will be many dis- 
plays showing actually handicapped per- 
sons at work, demonstrating how they 
have overcome disabilities and returned 
to productive livelihood. I am certain 
that most of the Members of the Senate 
will want to attend this affair, and I 
believe it will open their eyes to the 
progress that has been made in this field. 
Let me repeat the time and place: The 
Departmental Auditorium, April 28 to 
30, inclusive, from noon until 5 p. m., 
and from 7 to 10 p. m. 


THE SITUATION AT FORT 
MONMOUTH 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the im- 
pression has gained wide circulation that 
the Army installation at Fort Monmouth 
is riddled with a horde of traitors, spies, 
and saboteurs who have been uncovered 
by the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
Mr. McCartHy]. This much publicized 
report appears to be completely contrary 
to the facts. Yesterday, at the so-called 
McCarthy inquiry, the Secretary of the 
Army made public figures concerning 
the Fort Monmouth employees sus- 
pended as security risks by the Army as 
a result of its investigations of its em- 
ployees, initiated many months ago. The 
suspensions number about 35. Of these, 
many have already been reinstated. I 
am advised that none of the 35 persons 
originally suspended has invoked the 
protection of the fifth amendment or has 
refused to answer any questions. What 
is of particular importance, moreover, 
is that, according to the best available 
information, none of the Monmouth 
employees has been accused of disloyalty 
or espionage. I understand that the 
main charge against all these men is 
guilt by association—not treason, dis- 
loyalty, or espionage. The Fort Mon- 
mouth investigation, long effectively 
carried on by the Army, is undoubtedly 
a matter of great interest to the people 
of this country, particularly at this time. 

However, as the New York Times 
points out editorially, it is highly im- 
portant that the Monmouth investiga- 
tion be kept in proper perspective. The 
Times has today published an extremely 
interesting editorial entitled The Mon- 
mouth Story,” in which it discusses the 
situation, and points out some of the 
flagrant misconceptions and misstate- 
ments that have gained wide currency. 
The editorial is so interesting and in- 
formative that I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it printed at this point in 
the body of the Recor, as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE MONMOUTH STORY 

In his testimony at the McCarthy inquiry 
yesterday, Secretary Stevens at last made 
public official figures concerning the Fort 
Monmouth employees suspended as security 
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risks. This information is of interest be- 
cause of the repeated suggestions by Ray H. 
Jenkins, committee counsel, that Senator 
McCarTHy’s much-publicized investigation 
into Fort Monmouth had produced signifi- 
cant results in protecting the Nation against 
subversion. 

Secretary Stevens noted that since the 
President's new security procedure went into 
effect last spring, a total of 35 Fort Mon- 
mouth employees had been suspended. He 
said 13 of these were reinstated in nonsen- 
sitive positions, because “no charges of suf- 
ficient substance” had been brought against 
them. Of the remaining, 22 must have had 
hearings before the appropriate boards, 
which have not yet given their reports, and 
the rest are awaiting their hearings. None 
of these 35 has pleaded the fifth amendment 
or refused to answer any question. 

According to the best information avail- 
able, not one of these Monmouth employees 
is accused of disloyalty or espionage. All are 
believed to have been investigated on prior 
occasions. The recent charges all involve 
association with Communist or Communist- 
front organizations or with individuals—in- 
cluding relatives in several cases—who have 
been so associated, In this connection it is 
ironic that the Voice of America announced 
a few days ago that it was broadcasting to 
the Russian people this commentary: “Only 
the Communists believe in the law which 
they have made that holds a person responsi- 
ble for the acts of his relatives or friends. 
Only the Kremlin finds such a law neces- 
sary.” 

Be that as it may, the American people and 
the Army, and presumably Senator McCar- 
THY, are all in agreement that even one gen- 
uine security risk within the Federal service 
is one too many. But did Senator MCCARTHY 
help to eliminate even one at Fort Mon- 
mouth? Secretary Stevens admitted that in 
some instances the process of suspension was 
hastened, but he assured the committee that 
all these cases were under reinvestigation, 
anyway, and that “We had information 
about all of these people and the action 
would have been taken.” 

What Senator McCarty undoubtedly did 
was to hand out to the press “a great deal 
of misinformation” and stir up a great deal 
of excitement that caused “a lot of harm” 
to the operations at Fort Monmouth. Ap- 
parently the Army itself became frightened 
by the McCarthy pressure and rushed into 
some security charges that even Mr. Mc- 
CarTHy would not have taken seriously. 
Only yesterday a report by the Federation of 
American Scientists was published, alleging 
that “substantial damage to defense re- 
search” has been caused by the whole hulla- 
baloo. The Fort Monmouth investigation is 
playing an important part in the current in- 
quiry, and it is necessary that it be kept in 
proper perspective, 


INVESTIGATION IN CONNECTION 
WITH BILL FOR THE RELIEF OF 
KIRILL M. ALEXEEV, HIS WIFE 
AND MINOR CHILDREN 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, on April 5, 1954, in the dis- 
cussion pertaining to S. 855, a bill for 
the relief of Kirill Mihailovich Alexeev, 
his wife and minor children, I indicated 
that an FBI investigation had been con- 
ducted. By way of further clarifica- 
tion, I now ask that a letter received 
from Deputy Attorney General William 
P. Rogers be printed at this point in 
the body of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY 
ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, April 20, 1954. 
Hon. JomN M. BUTLER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BUTLER: It is noted that 
you are recorded on page 4566 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 5, 1954, as 
being of the impression that the FBI con- 
ducts an investigation relative to all pri- 
vate immigration bills, and particularly that 
a full investigation was made by the FBI 
in connection with S. 855, a bill for the 
relief of Kirill Mihailovich Alexeev, his wife, 
and minor children. 

Although investigations are made by this 
Department for the purpose of complying 
with requests of the Senate and House Ju- 
diciary Committees for reports on private 
immigration bills, such investigations are 
conducted by the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service and not by the FBI. 

The FBI does not make such investiga- 
tions, and consequently did not make one 
for this purpose in the case of the private 
bill for the relief of Kirill Alexeev and his 
family. However, the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service, as a matter of routine 
in conducting its investigations, requests 
that the FBI and other appropriate agen- 
cles make a name check of their files for 
any pertinent information which may be 
available concerning the beneficiaries of the 
bills. In the event that the FBI or the 
other agencies have such information, it 
is furnished to the Service for its consid- 
eration in the preparation of the reports 
to the committees. 

It was thought that you might appreciate 
this clarification of investigative procedure 
in connection with private immigration bills 
being brought to your attention. 

Sincerely, 
WItt1aM P. ROGERS, 
Deputy Attorney General, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. ; 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no reports of committees, the 
clerk will proceed to state the nomina- 
tions on the Executive Calendar. 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGES 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Dal M. Lemmon to be United 
States circuit judge for the ninth circuit. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 
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The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Richard Harvey Chambers to be 
United States circuit judge for the ninth 
circuit. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Lawrence Edward Walsh to be 
United States district judge for the 
southern district of New York. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


CIRCUIT COURTS, TERRITORY OF 
HAWAII 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Frank Aloysius McKinley to be 
fourth judge, first circuit, circuit courts, 
Territory of Hawaii. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed, 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of William T. Plummer to be United 
States attorney for division No. 3, dis- 
trict of Alaska. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask that the nominations of postmasters 
be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask unanimous 
consent that the President be immedi- 
ately notified of all nominations con- 
firmed this day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I move that the 
Senate resume the consideration of 
legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOMESTIC 
WOOL INDUSTRY 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2911) to provide for the 
development of a sound and profitable 
domestic wool industry under our na- 
tional policy of expanding world trade, 
to encourage increased domestic pro- 
duction of wool for our national secu- 
rity, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Loui- 
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siana [Mr. ELLENDER] on behalf of him- 
self and other Senators. 

Under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, all time on this amendment is con- 
trolled by the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. AIKEN] and the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. The Senator 
from Louisiana has 30 minutes and the 
Senator from Vermont has 30 minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wish to modify my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. How 
much time does the Senator yield him- 
self? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield myself 5 
minutes. 

I wish to modify my amendment, in 
line 4, by striking the comma after 
“1955” and inserting in lieu thereof a 
period; also by striking “and 1956”, 
striking the comma after “1954”, and 
inserting at that point the word “and” 
so that the amendment will read: 

Sec. 10. Section 101 (d) (6) of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 (7 U. S. C., sec. 1441 (d) 
(6) ), as amended, is amended by striking 
out “1953 and 1954” and inserting in lieu 
thereof 1953, 1954, and 1955.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator has the right to modify his 
amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the modification of my 
amendment is to extend the present 
farm program for only another year, in- 
stead of 2 years, as originally proposed 
by me and the cosponsors of the amend- 
ment. 

I have already outlined in great detail 
the reasons why the present system of 90 
percent of parity price supports for the 
basic commodities should be retained 
and preferred over the flexible program 
advanced by the administration. Since 
the Senate is operating under a limita- 
tion of debate, I shall but reiterate the 
primary reasons why I believe my 
amendment should be adopted; if Sen- 
ators desire to study the data with which 
I have documented these conclusions, I 
invite them to consult the Recorp of last 
Friday, April 23, pages 5349 through 
5456. 

It strikes me that it would be folly 
for us at this time to change the rigid 
price-support program with respect to 
basic commodities to a flexible price- 
support program. As I indicated earlier 
in this debate, the end result, namely, 
the further depression of farm prices, 
would refiect no benefit to the consumer, 
since the spread is so great between farm 
prices and the prices you and I must 
pay to purchase the food and fiber prod- 
ucts we consume. As economists have 
indicated before the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report, a 5-cent-per- 
pound reduction in the price of cotton 
would reduce the price of a $3 cotton 
shirt by only 7 cents, but it would cost 
the cotton industry $350 million. The 
loss of this amount of money would be a 
tremendous economic blow, not only to 
the cotton industry, but to those indus- 
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tries which market their goods among 
cotton farmers. 

It is obvious to me that to reduce farm 
prices to the point made possible under 
the flexible parity concept would be to 
invite disaster. Such reductions would 
not ease the consumer’s lot; they would 
only hurt the small farmer, the man who 
operates the one-family farm, and who 
is unable to mechanize his operations. 
Since this small operator's margin of 
profit is so slender, the adoption of the 
so-called sliding scale would result in his 
destruction; it would mean that the little 
man would be gobbled up by his larger 
competitor, whose vast acreages are 
more conducive to mechanization and 
mass production of food and fiber on a 
smaller margin of profit. It would be 
the height of shortsightedness for us to 
concentrate our lifeblood—food and 
fiber—in the hands of but a few of our 
people. 

Another argument advanced by Mr. 
Benson and other proponents of the flex- 
ible price-support program against the 
present program is the alleged cost of 
the 90 percent of parity price-support 
program. Last Friday I submitted proof 
to demonstrate that the price-support 
program on basic commodities has not 
cost the $16 billion which was indicated 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. Over a 
period of 20 years the cost of this pro- 
gram for the basics to the Treasury of 
the United States has been only little 
more than $21 million. 

The entire price support program, for 
all commodities—perishables, nonper- 
ishables, and so forth—has cost only a 
little more than $1 billion since its in- 
ception in 1932. This is not an exorbi- 
tant cost. As a matter of fact, we have 
seen that the program of tax amortiza- 
tion for defense facilities undertaken 
during the Korean war alone has cost 
our Government nearly 16 times that 
much. Certainly, a healthy agriculture 
is as vital a component of our national 
security as a healthy industry. Yet, we 
see the paradoxical situation whereby 
the present price-support program is be- 
ing labeled too costly while, in reality, 
it has cost our Government in 20 years 
only about one-sixteenth as much as the 
defense facilities tax amortization pro- 
gram has cost during the past 4 years. 

If our present farm program is 
changed overnight, as will be the case 
if the flexible program now advocated 
by the administration is enacted, there 
is no question but that the effect will be 
to subject the Secretary of Agriculture 
to a great temptation to reduce support 
prices to the minimum—that is, 75 per- 
cent of parity. This temptation will 
result because of the burdensome sur- 
pluses which plague our agriculture at 
this time and which will make it highly 
probable that the Secretary will fix sup- 
port prices at the minimum of 75 per- 
cent of parity. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Louisiana has 
expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
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Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from South Carolina is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield to 
me for the purpose of sending to the 
desk an amendment to the pending bill? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Tam glad to yield, provided it does not 
take away any of my time. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa merely wishes to send to the desk 
an amendment to the pending bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, at the present time the 
Senate is considering a bill which, in my 
opinion, if enacted, would vitally affect 
all the people of the United States. I do 
not believe that I need to call to the at- 
tention of Senators the fact that in the 
case of every depression we have suf- 
fered, there has first been a decline in 
the farm economy. In my judgment, if 
we put into effect at this time a flexible 
price-support program, or a sliding scale 
of supports, it will affect the prices of 
all the basic commodities which the 
farmer grows. 

The people who purchase such com- 
modities feel that if we have a large 
supply on hand—and we do have a large 
supply on hand at the present time—the 
Government will then slide the scale 
down from 90 to 85, 80, or 75 percent, 
because of the surplus. 

I know that those in favor of the slid- 
ing scale will say, “Oh, no. We are going 
to take 4 million bales of cotton out of 
circulation.” Nevertheless, the 4 million 
bales would still be in existence; and if 
we try to handle the problem under a 
sliding scale, we shall find that sooner or 
later that cotton will be counted against 
the farmer, and his support, instead of 
being 90, will slide down. That is what 
the public believes, and we cannot edu- 
cate the public to take a different view, 
no matter what we do. 

The farmers of the United States are 
crying for 90 percent of parity at the 
present time because they feel that they 
need it. 

Speaking of the sliding scale or flexible 
scale, Mr. President, let no one assert 
that it will not affect the price. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from South Carolina 
has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted to speak for 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 1 additional 
minute to the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Only a few days ago the Secretary of 
Agriculture, speaking to a group of 
women in Washington, said that he 
would reduce the parity on butter from 
90 percent to 75 percent, and that they 
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would be able to buy butter for 10 or 12 
cents a pound cheaper because of that 
reduction. Is that not conclusive evi- 
dence that if we have anything but rigid 
support it will be possible for him to slide 
the scale one way or another? People 
know that to be the case, and that will 
also have an effect on the price of the 
commodity. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. I shall not speak on 
the merits or demerits of the rigid or 
fiexible price supports. There will be 
ample opportunity for such discussion 
during the rest of the session. 

The modification of the Senator’s 
amendment provides for rigid 90 percent 
of parity price support for 1 year instead 
of 2 years, and does not improve the 
amendment at all. It merely assures 
confusion for one more year. It seems 
to me that in the interest of orderly leg- 
islation we should not accept any amend- 
ment to the wool bill which does not deal 
with wool. I am opposed to any such 
amendment offered to the wool bill. 

We have held extensive hearings on 
the general farm price-support program. 
The hearings have run for many weeks, 
The proceedings of half of the hearings 
have been printed; the other half will be 
printed within a few days. 

I might say that we have called an 
executive meeting of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry for tomorrow, 
to begin work on legislation looking to- 
ward an improved farm program. 

Let us not disturb the situation now 
by adding nonwool amendments to the 
wool bill. Let us not do anything to 
hurt the sheep raisers of this country by 
confusing the issue in the pending bill. 

There will be plenty of opportunity 
from now on to debate and to vote on 
the merits of rigid price supports or 
flexible price supports. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I hope that 
none of the crippling amendments pro- 
posed will be added to the wool bill. 

I yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. ScHOEPPEL]. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
wish to say at the outset that I cannot 
support the position taken by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana. I 
shall not support the amendment he has 
offered, because I feel that the wool bill 
ought to stand on its own merits. 

The President of the United States 
has a right to suggest to Congress what 
his program shall be. The President, in 
his wisdom and good judgment, ap- 
pointed a committee, which committee 
was representative of all sections of the 
farming industry throughout the coun- 
try, to report to him on the farm pro- 
gram. That committee reported to the 
President. 

Based upon the committee’s report, 
the President submitted his message to 
Congress. The Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry then started orderly 
hearings to determine what kind of bill 
should be presented to the Senate. The 
hearings have continued for many weeks. 
Representatives of all segments of agri- 
culture have been heard. The hearings 
closed only a few days ago, and we do not 
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yet have full printed reports of the hear- 
ings. 

Senators will have an opportunity to 
submit the various and sundry questions 
that are in their minds when the bill to 
be drafted reaches the Senate floor. 

Shall we nullify the work that has 
been accomplished through the orderly 
procedures of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry by accepting 
amendments which in a few short lines 
would nullify the whole program? This 
is an important program. I do not think 
it would be in the interest of good legis- 
lation to do anything like that. 

We will have an opportunity to pre- 
sent our arguments and our views and to 
thrash our points of view out in an or- 
derly manner. Therefore, I shall vote 
against the amendments, with the hope 
and expectation that through the delib- 
erations of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, we will be able to har- 
monize our views when the committee 
reports a bill on this important subject. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 
4 minutes to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to express again my hope that the 
wool producers, who have supported the 
pending bill, will have a clean bill go 
through the Senate and not have it en- 
cumbered with amendments. 

We have tried hard to have a wool bill 
adopted that will do justice to the wool 
people. It has been a long and difficult 
struggle to get it before the Senate in its 
present good shape. I hope it will not 
be hamstrung with amendments. 

I have stated publicly that there are 
two commodities—sugar and wool— 
which need to be treated alike, and there 
may be others also. There is no sense 
whatever in believing that we in the 
United States should attempt to control 
the world situation so far as sugar is 
concerned. We have never tried to do 
it and we cannot do it; nor can we con- 
trol the importation of wool—we need 
large quantities of wool; nor should we 
assume that we will not get any tariff 
relief. Therefore, I believe that what 
we must do and should do and ought to 
do is to pass the pending bill, and pass 
it without any amendments being at- 
tached to it. 

I commend the statement of the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. SCHOEPPEL]. We have asked gov- 
ernmental agencies to send suggestions 
to the Senate. We have held long and 
protracted hearings before the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. If we 
had intended to write only a few lines, 
striking out one year and substituting 
another year, there would have been no 
purpose in the President of the United 
States appointing an Agricultural Ad- 
visory Committee, and there would have 
been no purpose in the Agricultural 
Advisory Committee spending months 
listening to testimony in an effort to 
determine what it should recommend. 
There would have been no point in the 
President’s submitting a message to Con- 
gress on the food situation in general, 
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and on the subject of agricultural price 
supports in particular. 

After those steps have been taken I 
believe the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry should have an op- 
portunity to study the whole subject, 
to determine what there is of merit and 
what there is possibly of no merit in the 
message the President sent to Congress. 
Some people believe the President's sug- 
gestions are very good, and some believe 
they are bad. It seems to me that it 
is the function of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry to take the time 
to study the testimony given before it 
in an effort to determine what there is 
in the proposals sent to the Congress by 
the President that can be utilized. We 
should not merely consider an amend- 
ment on the floor to strike out one year 
and substitute another year, without 
being given an opportunity to study fully 
the proposals of the President. 

I know, as a Member of the Senate, 
that I would have felt a little resentful 
if, after the President of the United 
States in 1948 had sent a message to 
Congress asking for specific studies of 
the agricultural program, the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
had ignored the message and had gone 
on its way without considering the pro- 
posal. In 1948, even though Congress 
was controlled by the party in opposition 
to the President, Congress proceeded to 
give careful consideration to the mes- 
sage the President had sent up. The 
House rejected what the President had 
proposed. The Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry accepted, in a 
large measure, what he had proposed. 
The Senate acted on it as a legislative 
body should act. It did not just strike 
out one date and insert another date. 
It did not merely provide for an exten- 
sion. Instead, in a calm and deliberate 
fashion, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the suggestions which had been 
made by the President of the United 
States. 

A different party is in power, and an- 
other President has sent to the Congress 
his recommendations. I do not agree 
with all of them. I like a great many 
of them, but I believe the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry 
should take its time to deliberate on 
these things and should receive some 
profit from the long hearings which have 
been held. For that reason, I shall vote 
against all amendments, and shall 
support the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE]. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I shall 
support the amendment which has been 
offered by the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER], and I shall attempt to 
give the specific reasons why I support 
an amendment providing for a contin- 
uation of the 90-percent mandatory 
supports on the six basic commodities. 

First, Mr. President, it is necessary 
that we continue the 90-percent sup- 
ports until we shall have succeeded in 
reducing the overall production. That 
can be brought about only by reducing 
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the number of acres planted or har- 
vested. That is being done. The farm- 
ers responded the moment they were 
asked to reduce acreage. They re- 
sponded last fall in connection with the 
planting of winter wheat. They are 
responding as to the planting of cotton 
and corn. Those are the first necessary 
steps toward getting our production 
down to manageable proportions. 

We must not reduce the supports next 
year, because in the carryovers there are 
now 875 million bushels of wheat. There 
are 9,600,000 bales of cotton. There are 
900 million bushels of corn. If we lower 
the supports at this time, legislatively 
we will cause our farm income to drop 
nationally. What we first must do is 
to isolate the surpluses, or reduce the 
production annually until we have 
proven our ability in that respect, the 
market will drop immediately to price 
levels at which we reestablish the sup- 
ports, 

When we examine what has happened 
to the farmer’s income in the past few 
years, we know we must not take a step 
which would depress his income further, 
because he has lost altogether too much. 

In 1947 the realized net income of 
farm operators from farming was just 
under $17 billion, which was 49 percent 
of the realized gross income of slightly 
over $34 billion. 

Last year the net income was $12.8 
billion, according to the latest figures 
of the Department of Agriculture. This 
was 36.6 percent of the gross income, 
which was in excess of $35 billion. 

In other words, the gross income in 
1953 was higher by $1,098,000,000 than 
it was in 1947, and yet the farmers’ net 
income was $12,800,000,000. 

We find that the farmer has lost ap- 
proximately $4 billion in his net income, 
even though his gross income was higher. 
He has lost in the past few years 9 cents 
of the consumer’s food dollar. Anyone 
who says it is because of price supports 
that commodities have been priced out 
of the market is either misinformed or 
does not know the facts, because the ac- 
tual cost of food products to the con- 
sumer is not chargeable to the farmer, 
for the reason that the farmer has lost 
9 cents out of the consumers’ food dol- 
lar. 

Mr. President, those are some of the 
facts which have led me to believe 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield me 1 
minute? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the first 
step we must take is to govern the sur- 
pluses, and then we can deal with the 
question of what the supports should be. 
But as of today we must check the de- 
cline in the farmer’s income, and the 
sooner we do that the more assured we 
may be that the farming communities 
will have their future income protected. 
That is why it is imperative that we 
amend the so-called wool bill this after- 
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noon and get the question of 90 percent 


of parity settled once and for all. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER]. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I shall oppose the pending amendment, 
which I think is an improper approach 
to the question of what the parity for- 
mula should be. I agree with the state- 
ment of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScCHOEPPEL] and with the statement of 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], that the general farm pro- 
gram needs a reasonable examination 
and a reasonable study. 

The Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry has been spending a great 
deal of time in the past few weeks, in 
fact, in the past 2 or 3 months, in explor- 
ing the matter of the establishment of a 
reliable long-range farm program. 

The 90-percent parity supports will 
continue throughout this year, so that 
the amendment is not a measure which 
would destroy support prices at the mo- 
ment. On the other hand, a number of 
alternative proposals have been made, 
and the committee is studying them. 

The bill which is before the Senate is 
one which is intended to be devoted ex- 
clusively to the problems of wool pro- 
duction. I personally feel that it would 
be not only ill-advised but might be dev- 
astating, in fact, to a permanent, relia- 
ble farm program, if we attempted to 
hitch to the bill amendments like the 
one now before the Senate. 

The question of support prices, the 
question of the long-range effect of farm 
programs, is too vital to be considered 
by shotgun methods on the floor of the 
Senate, especially when the Agriculture 
Committees are beginning final studies 
of the program and the suggestions made 
by all segments of the farming industry, 
as well as by most segments of the indus- 
trial economy of this country. 

Mr. President, as one who is vitally 
interested in a successful and sound 
farm program which will protect the 
agricultural economy against devasta- 
tion, and as a representative of one of 
the greatest diversified farming areas 
in the world, I think the method pro- 
posed is not only not good for the farm 
economy and the farm program, but it 
might well be devastating to the farm 
economy in the long run. It would only 
result in continuing the uncertainty of 
the farm program if we used such 
methods as that proposed; namely, im- 
pulsive methods, if I may use that term, 
in connection with the pending bill, 
which is a specialized bill, and not a 
general farm program bill. I shall 
fight as hard as will anyone else for the 
establishment of a long-range farm bill 
which will meet and reliably support the 
economy of the farmer. The pending 
wool bill is not one which should have 
attached to it the entire farm program. 
There will be continuation by 2 years 
of an uncertain program if we make 
the mistake of adding amendments to 
the wool bill. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Iowa has ex- 

ired. 

z Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. BARRETT]. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, the 
sheep business is one of the important 
industries of my State. In fact, it is 
the basic industry of 200 counties in the 
Western States. 

The woolgrowers of America are in a 
bad way. The woolgrowing industry 
has been on the decline since the Jap- 
anese struck at Pearl Harbor. Sheep 
numbers have dropped from 49 million 
to 26 million head in 10 years. 'The 
sheep industry found itself dying a slow 
death during the war years, when every 
other industry in the country was boom- 
ing. The cost of production skyrock- 
eted. Notwithstanding this fact, the 
OPA immediately after Pearl Harbor, set 
an unreasonably low ceiling price on 
wool and maintained it throughout the 
war years. The sheepmen of the coun- 
try were forced to take a loss of 10 cents 
a pound on every pound of wool that 
they produced and as a consequence 
thousands of woolgrowers were forced 
out of the sheep business. 

The strange part about it, Mr. Presi- 
dent, was that all this took place despite 
the fact that we were consuming a bil- 
lion pounds of wool and producing but 
a third of it and the Army and Navy 
Munitions Board had declared wool to 
be a strategic material and vitally 
needed for the defense of the Nation. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. HICKENLOOPER] has just said, 
wool is in a special class. We in the 
United States produce about 28 percent 
of the wool we consume. Now we find 
ourselves in a position where the sheep 
population is declining at the rate of 
1 million head a year. It seems to me 
that it is somewhat unfair to try to load 
this bill with amendments which would 
attempt to settle, on the floor of the 
Senate, all the major questions in the 
overall agricultural program. I think 
the best interests of the country will be 
served by leaving that matter for a full 
and complete report by the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. That com- 
mittee has been holding hearings, and 
will continue to hold them for a short 
time longer. In due course, I am cer- 
tain that the committee will report to 
the Senate a bill which will represent 
the best judgment of the members of 
the great Committee on Agriculture 
after hearing from every segment of 
agriculture and from every authority in 
that field, 

Mr. President, to my way of thinking, 
wool is in a class by itself. The ques- 
tions involved in settling the wool prob- 
lem are not at all similar to other agri- 
cultural commodities and for that rea- 
son it seems to me that the wool bill 
should be determined solely on its own 
merits. I hope that the amendments 
will be defeated and considered at a 
later and more appropriate date and that 
the bill be passed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 2 minutes 
to the distinguished junior Senator from 
North Dakota. 
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Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, much 
has been said about when or when not 
to vote for 90-percent support prices. 
I have found that if one wants to ob- 
tain something which is very important 
to him, he had better vote for it while 
he has the opportunity. 

This is the first time, bear in mind, 
that wool-price-support legislation has 
been considered separately in peacetime 
legislation. In the Agricultural Act of 
1948, the price support for wool was con- 
sidered along with other farm commod- 
ities, that was true also in the act of 
1949. Some Senators now try to make 
us believe that it is improper to consider 
all agricultural products in one bill. 
As Senators know, the House has agreed 
that they will consider all price-support 
legislation in a one-package bill. 

As to the emergency of the situation, 
I realize that the woolgrowers are in 
difficulty. But so are other segments of 
the agricultural economy. It is being 
proposed, for example, in the Benson 
plan that the wheat acreage shall be cut 
11 percent more in addition to the 21- 
percent reduction of last year. On top 
of that, if the acreage remains at the 
present 62 million acres, the ceiling on 
the support price for wheat next year 
would be 76 percent of parity. 

I think all of us have heard enough 
about the Benson program of 75 or 76 
percent of parity and what it will do to 
the farmers of this Nation; I see no rea- 
son for continuing consideration of that 
proposal further. It has been said that 
the Benson program is the result of a 
study made by farm experts all over the 
United States. I submit that Secretary 
Benson’s Wheat Advisory Committee 
recommended a two-price system, but 
Secretary Benson totally ignored the 
recommendation of that committee. 
The program he has submitted is the 
result of a recommendation made by a 
very few handpicked persons; it is not 
the recommendation of a majority of 
the farmers of the Nation. 

I think it is high time that the farm- 
ers of the Nation know what is in store 
for them in the future. They should 
know whether it is proposed to reduce 
further their prices and their income, 
or whether an attempt will be made to 
maintain prices and income at the pres- 
ent level, as the pending amendment 
would do. 

I predict that if the Republican ad- 
ministration persists in a program of 
lower price supports, it will feel the ef- 
fects at the next election—and it should. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
strongly support the Ellender amend- 
ment. I do so realizing that this is the 
only opportunity the Senate may have 
really to obtain a vote on what are called 
mandatory price supports for basic com- 
modities. 

It is my feeling that we need to recog- 
nize the philosophy which pervades and 
permeates the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration and the Department of Agri- 
culture. I have noticed, for example, 
that Mr. McConnell was appointed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture to become 
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Administrator of the Commodity Stabi- 
lization Service, succeeding Mr. Howard 
H. Gordon who, by the way, also had 
served as 2 member and as president of 
the Board of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. For all practical purposes, 
Mr. McConnell is the top man in the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, and the 
Commodity Stabilization program. He 
attends most of the Board meetings of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, and 
he advises it, because most of its busi- 
ness is administered by the Commodity 
Stabilization Service, which he heads. 
What sort of man is Mr. McConnell? 
What kind of philosophy has the head 
of the Commodity Stabilization Service? 
I wish to quote from what he said in a 
speech at Syracuse, N. Y., on November 
30, 1953, on the long-run agricultural 
policy. Mr. McConnell charged that 
farm price supports are part of “a very 
carefully planned and carried out con- 
spiracy to make of this country a so- 
cialistic nation.” 

That is the philosophy of the head of 
the Commodity Stabilization Service of 
the Government of the United States. 
He is a man who looks upon price sup- 
ports as a part of a conspiracy to make 
this country into a socialistic nation. 

I say we cannot trust this administra- 
tion with that kind of program of flex- 
ible price supports, because what will 
happen will be that price supports will 
be flexed down to a minimum price- 
support level. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne] pointed out 
the imperative need of the American 
farmer to have some degree of secur- 
ity and surety as to what his prices will 
be, The American farmer lives in a 
market which is relatively fixed. His 
taxes are fixed; his cost of petroleum is 
fixed; his cost of machinery is fixed; 
his rent is generally a fixed item. It is 
ridiculous to assume that American ag- 
riculture can maintain any degree of sta- 
bility under a flexible system when 
most of the commodities and services 
which Mr. Farmer must purchase are 
within a fixed economy or a legislated 
economy. 

Mr. President, I desire to quote further 
from Mr. McConnell’s remarks. I wish 
the junior Senator from North Dakota 
were in the Chamber at the moment to 
listen to what the head of the Commod- 
ity Stabilization Service said in his 
speech at Syracuse, as follows: 

Wheat is one of the best examples of 
modern socialism we have in this country. 
The Government controls the amount of 
acreage we can plant. It controls pretty 
largely, through its support programs, the 
price and marketing. The production of 
wheat in this country is shot through and 
through with Government control. The laws 
on the books provide for acreage controls, 
for marketing quotas, for penalties. Good 


or bad, it’s a perfect example of modern 
socialism. 


I say that if a person feels that this 
program is modern socialism, what he is 
seeking to do is to try to destroy the 
program. 

I do not favor placing on our statute 
books a law which would give to Mr. 
McConnell, or to any of his ilk, an op- 
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portunity to wreck the price-support 
program of this country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I support the 
amendment of the Senator from Loui- 
siana, and I support it in the name of 
security for American agriculture. 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield 10 minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from Florida (Mr. 
HOLLAND]. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I do 
not question in the slightest the devo- 
tion to agriculture which is felt by every 
sponsor and supporter of this amend- 
ment. Nevertheless, I feel that they are 
making a tragic mistake by offering the 
amendment, and that the Senate would 
make such a mistake if it saw fit to agree 
to it. 

The bill before the Senate today re- 
lates to a nonbasic commodity, of which 
less than one-third is produced domes- 
tically, and much more than two-thirds 
is imported. It is a strategic commodity, 
which is of very great importance to us 
in time of war. 

The amendment seeks to attach to 
the bill affecting wool a provision re- 
lating to basic commodities representing 
23 or 24 percent of the value of the agri- 
cultural production of the Nation. I 
think that is unwise and unfair. 

I call the attention of my distin- 
guished friends to the fact that when we 
from the cotton area were proposing a 
cotton bill—a very important one earlier 
this year—we were not interfered with 
in this ameliatory legislation by mem- 
bers representing the wool industry, even 
though that industry was then suffering. 

I call attention to the fact that to- 
bacco producers, whose States are rep- 
resented by many Senators, were not 
hampered by efforts of representatives 
of wool producers to attach controversial 
wool amendments when the Senate 
passed vital tobacco measures. 

The same is true of bills relating to 
peanuts and all of the other basic com- 
modities. I think it would be exception- 
ally unfortunate and unfair if the Sen- 
ate allowed this excellent bill to be de- 
stroyed, as I believe it would be, by the 
attachment of this particular amend- 
ment. 

The next point I desire to make is that 
the surpluses on hand are generally rec- 
ognized to be disastrous. There has 
been no farm organization which has 
supported any legislation before the 
Senate which does not, in the first in- 
stance, attempt to deal with these sur- 
pluses by having a large setaside which 
would be isolated from current markets 
and production. 

Notwithstanding the fact that that is 
well known to all, notwithstanding the 
fact that every farm organization is in 
favor of legislation which will effectively 
deal with the problem, the effect of the 
pending amendment would be to prolong 
for an additional year an experience 
which has already been disastrous and 
not to settle the problem. 

I heard my distinguished friend, the 
Senator from Minnesota, say that this 
amendment would solve the problem 
once and for all. To the contrary, this 
particular amendment simply would 
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prolong the pain and disaster for an- 
other year. Not only would it prolong 
the worry of groups who are greatly con- 
cerned, particularly consumer groups, 
but it would also prolong the deep con- 
cern of many agricultural groups who 
do not have the benefit of price supports, 
or who have other kinds of limited price 
supports, and who know that a pro- 
longation of this program would not re- 
sult in any favorable effect whatsoever 
on the agricultural program. We would 
not be doing the right thing toward con- 
sumers generally and to the producers 
of that great majority of agriculture who 
have no price supports, if we were to 
adopt this amendment. 

Those who want confusion for another 
year, and who want continual surpluses, 
and who do not want this legislation 
to have well considered provisions as 
to set-asides of surpluses, should vote 
for the amendment because it will surely 
make confusion worse confounded. i 

There is another point I wish to make, 
and that is that there is no effort in the 
bill to take care of diverted acres. Al- 
ready there are over 30 million acres di- 
verted to other production under the 
three reductions which have been put in 
force relating to wheat, corn, and cot- 
ton acreage. These 30 million acres 
amount to more than the total acreage of 
the following six good States: Vermont, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, and Maryland. The 
Senate should not adopt a measure which 
leaves all that diverted acreage to make 
additional trouble for all the producers 
of other agricultural products except the 
ones producing the 23 percent of our 
total production which is covered by the 
basic commodities. The Senate would 
be doing a very unwise and unfair thing 
to the producers of every agricultural 
commodity if it insists on breaking up 
the unity which has heretofore prevailed 
in dealing with agricultural commodi- 
ties. There is no better way to do that 
than to adopt the pending amendment, 
which has no provision whatever af- 
fecting the critical problem of diverted 
acreage. 

Mr. President, I close by calling atten- 
tion to the fact that there is no effort 
whatsoever in the proposal to alleviate 
the apprehension of the public on this 
matter. Many people who are good citi- 
zens are worried about our fiscal affairs. 
They see us pouring billions of dollars 
into an agricultural price-support pro- 
gram which, instead of getting us some- 
where, has resulted in the piling up of 
unheard of surpluses, and which pro- 
gram has resulted in prices to the pro- 
ducers which have not reached the level 
of the guaranties made, but instead has 
resulted in very much lower prices, which 
fact is shown irrefutably by statistics. 
The public is also concerned with the 
apparent nonconcern of the Congress in 
this continuing deficit operation, in 
which Congress is pouring good money 
down a rathole and not accomplishing 
the purpose which is sought to be accom- 
plished. 

I do not think I have to say to the Sen- 
ate, because every Member knows, that 
the industries which have been protected 
have not been getting the guaranteed 
price supports, but, instead, in every in- 
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stance where there have been huge sur- 
pluses, they have been getting much less. 
They have, as well, been seeing the prices 
go down, and down, and down with every 
passing year, instead of being held up 
to the support level. 

The amendment simply proposes to 
prolong the misery for an additional 
year, and I use the word “misery” ad- 
visedly, because it has been misery for 
farmers who thought they had a price 
guaranteed to them, but have found 
there was no such guaranty, but, to the 
contrary, that they had to meet the sit- 
uation in the markets. There is no sub- 
stitute for markets. There is no substi- 
tute for the market place, where an 
honest product can draw an honest price 
paid in honest money. 

Those who seek to prolong the miser- 
able showing of the past several years 
are simply closing their eyes to the fact 
that this program has meant disaster to 
a lot of good people. They propose to 
enhance the disaster by continuing the 
confusion, without any idea of what is 
going to be our permanent peacetime 
program. If surpluses continue in the 
same manner we will throw additional 
billions of dollars down the rathole. 

As intelligent people, it seems to me we 
are threatening to do something which 
is completely unintelligent, because we 
are not profiting by our mistakes and 
changing a program which has meant 
disaster. Instead, here is a serious pro- 
posal, impossible as it seems that would 
be the case, to continue in the future a 
program which has brought disaster in 
the past. 

Mr. President, I have nothing more to 
say at this time. I hope that the amend- 
ment will be defeated. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator from 
Florida feel that the 90-percent-of- 
parity program has brought disaster to 
the farmers? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The 90-percent-of- 
parity program has aided in bringing 
about disaster. It has promoted the 
production of commodities beyond the 
capacity of consumers to buy them. It 
has resulted in piling up unwieldy sur- 
pluses, which farmers would not be pro- 
ducing but for the inducement which 
was given the farmers in the price-sup- 
port program, which has not helped agri- 
culture, but has called for the plowing 
up of millions of acres of fertile land 
which should have been left in grass. 
In the case of milk products, which, of 
course, have not been covered by fixed- 
price supports, though they have had 90- 
percent support, farmers have been forc- 
ing their cows to produce all the milk 
possible by every kind of feed process, 
and then, instead of selling the fluid 
milk, have built up a processing industry 
which has amassed tremendous profits at 
Uncle Sam’s expense. I say such a pro- 
gram has brought disaster, and will con- 
tinue to bring it, and that the confidence 
of the general public is being not only 
undermined, but destroyed. I come 
from a State where most of our indus- 
tries are not price supported. I say, as 
a word of caution to my friends, and I 
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know they are as much interested in 
agriculture as I am, that the confidence 
of the general public in my State has 
been pretty largely disturbed already, 
and that the process will be more general 
if the farm program is not improved. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I believe 
I have 3 minutes remaining. I yield 
them to the Senator from New York [Mr. 
LEHMAN]. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve I am as interested in the welfare of 
agriculture as is any other Senator. I 
am interested because I believe agricul- 
ture is the backbone of the economy of 
this country, but I believe that all parts 
of our agriculture should be equally en- 
couraged and equally protected. I am 
going to vote against the Ellender 
amendment because it discriminates in 
favor of a very small segment of our 
agriculture and against a major part of 
our agriculture. 

I am told that the basic commodities 

covered by the Ellender amendment ac- 
count for only 23 percent of our agricul- 
ture. Many of the other great agricul- 
tural commodities are left unprotected 
or inadequately protected. 
I have in mind, for instance, the great 
agricultural industry of my own State 
of New York. Dairying is the greatest 
income producing agricultural activity 
of the State of New York. I believe that 
in New York State, dairying accounts 
for about one-half the total agriculture 
of the State. The support price of dairy 
products has been drastically reduced— 
reduced from 90 percent of parity to 
75 percent. Yet, it is now proposed that 
the prices the dairy industry in New 
York State and in other States will be 
required to pay for feedstuffs—for the 
grain and other commodities that are 
fed to the livestock—necessary for the 
production of milk will continue to be at 
the current high support prices. That 
will mean that the dairy farmers will 
inevitably be caught in a squeeze from 
which they cannot possibly escape. On 
the one hand, for their dairy products, 
they are receiving and will continue to 
receive, in all probability, a far lower 
price than the one they previously ob- 
t.ined. On the other hand, the prices 
they have to pay for the feedstuffs and 
other supplies which they require will 
remain at the current high levels. Un- 
der those circumstances, they are bound 
to lose, and they will inevitably suffer 
grieviously and unfairly. 

Mr. President, granted there can be 
worked out a program which will do jus- 
tice to all the great agricultural indus- 
tries of the Nation, we should not do 
anything to discriminate in favor of 5 
or 6 of the basic commodities, as is pro- 
posed under the Ellender amendment, 
and by doing so, injure other great seg- 
ments of our economy. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I shall vote 
against the Ellender amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
8 minutes to the distinguished junior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Burke in the chair). The Senator from 
Georgia is recognized. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, in my 
opinion, it would be nothing short of a 
national calamity if, either through ac- 
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tion by the Congress or through failure 
of the Congress to act, there was a failure 
to continue the support program of 90 
percent for the basic commodities which 
are susceptible of control and which can 
be stored. It would be a catastrophe, 
Mr. President, not only to the farmers 
of the Nation, but also to our cntire na- 
tional economy. If the decline in farm 
income is carried further, it is bound to 
have a very bad effect on every line of 
business. 

Mr. President, from past experience 
we know that our great national depres- 
sions have been farm-brec and farm- 
led. While we may gloss over the fact 
that farm commodities decline in price, 
and while we may not immediately see 
that the decline affects the entire busi- 
ness struction of the Nation, as a matter 
of fact it does not take long for that 
slowdown of business, that affects the 
merchants in the small towns—the ap- 
pliance dealers, the automobile dealers, 
and the farm equipment dealers—to af- 
fect the entire industrial structure of 
the Nation, and to stop the smoke from 
pouring from the largest smokestacks of 
the greatest industries in the land. 

Of course, Mr. President, there is some 
cogency to the argument tLat the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Fcrestry has 
not yet reported on the agricultural 
commodity price-support bill. However, 
the fact that the pending amendment 
has been offered, and this issue has been 
raised, will not in anywise prevent the 
committee from making its report on 
legislation of this nature. 

The Ellender amendment will con- 
tinue the program for 1 year, and this 
will give the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry ample opportunity to make 
its report. 

So, Mr. President, when we vote in 
favor of adoption of the amendment, we 
shall not be voting to impinge in any way 
on the prerogative of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry to report pro- 
posed legislation dealing not only with 
the basic agricultural commodities, but 
also with the other agricultural com- 
modities which are under consideration. 

Mr. President, in the Senate Chamber 
we hear debate as between the so-called 
flexible support program and the so- 
called rigid support program. I wish to 
point out that there is only one real dif- 
ference between those two programs, and 
that is in the income that goes to the 
farmers of the Nation. Even if we adopt 
the flexible support program, there will 
still be the same acreage allotments 
that are provided by existing law. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has 
talked about the freezes in production. 
Mr. President, under the flexible support 
program there would be exactly the 
same freezes in production there are now 
under the rigid support program. The 
only real difference is whether we are to 
guarantee the farmers at least 90 per- 
cent of a fair price for the 55 million 
acres of wheat and the 17.9 million acres 
of cotton they can plant in 1955. 

I wish to say that if those who are 
interested in the wool bill will look be- 
yond the doors of the Senate, they will 
be wise to vote for this amendment, be- 
cause it will assure that proposed wool 
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legislation will be considered in the 
House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). The time allotted 
to the Senator from Georgia has expired. 

The Senator from Louisiana has 5 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yielded to the Senator from Georgia all 
the time remaining to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk understood the Senator from Lou- 
isiana to yield 3 minutes to the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No, Mr. President; I 
yielded 8 minutes to the Senator from 
Georgia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Very 
well. The Senator from Georgia is rec- 
ognized further. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thought that was 
the briefest 8 minutes I had ever spoken, 
but sometimes we are not aware of what 
we have done. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I wish to say that in my 
opinion the efforts that have been made 
to array the consumers of this land 
against the farmers of the Nation, who 
feed and clothe them, are unworthy of 
the Department of Agriculture, which is 
supposed to protect the farmers. Not 
only that, but it is holding out a mirage 
to the consumers, for if the supports are 
permitted to “flex” down to 75 percent of 
parity, the consumers will not have been 
helped, but the farmers will have been 
destroyed; and when that is done, great 
harm is done to the consumers who 
manufacture the commodities the farm- 
ers buy. 

Mr. President, the average farmer re- 
ceives 242 cents for the wheat that goes 
into a 1-pound loaf of bread. That loaf 
of bread sells throughout the Nation at 
an average price of 16% cents. If the 
cost of that loaf of bread were to be 
diminished by 1 cent, it would be neces- 
sary to decrease the price of wheat by 
80 cents a bushel. 

Similarly, Mr. President, when there is 
talk of aiding the consumers, let me point 
out that in the case of cotton, the cotton 
that goes into a shirt amounts to three- 
quarters of a pound, and it brings a re- 
turn of about 20 cents to the farmer. If 
the price were to be decreased 15 percent, 
the farmers will be bankrupt, and the 
consumer would be saved only 4 cents on 
the cost of each shirt or 4 cents on the 
cost of a housedress, even though the 
latter were to sell for $8 or $10. 

Mr. President, who would delude 
themselves into thinking that even that 
minute benefit would ever reach the con- 
sumer? We know it would be absorbed 
by the processor, the baker, the miller, 
the shipper, and the wholesaler, and 
would never get down to the consumer, 
although such declines in income would 
absolutely destroy the farmer. 

If tomorrow the price of cotton and 
wheat were to be reduced to 50 percent 
of parity, I venture to say there would 
not be any immediate reflection, in terms 
of decreased price, to the consumer. Any 
benefit the consumer did derive over a 
long span of months would be greatly 
outweighed by the disadvantage to the 
entire economy, by saying to the 16 per- 
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cent of the people who are directly de- 
pendent upon farming for a livelihood, 
“Your income will be brought down to 
substandard levels.” 

There is talk about surpluses. Let me 
say we will work off the surpluses with 
proper application of controls. 

Mr. President, suppose someone were 
to propose an amendment applying to a 
situation in which there was a great sur- 
plus of labor; suppose some person were 
to suggest that the way to get rid of that 
surplus of labor was to cut wages 15 
percent. That person would be driven 
out of the community. 

Suppose there were a great surplus of 
automobiles, or of any other commodity, 
and suppose someone undertook to pass 
a law which would cause that commodity 
to decline 15 percent in price. Such a 
decline would certainly wreck those who 
had made their investments in that in- 
dustry, just as the program now proposed 
would wreck the farmers. 

I realize that the viewpoints of all of 
us are affected by the commodities pro- 
duced in our respective States. As a 
rule, Senators from States which pro- 
duce the basic commodities are very 
much interested in the 90 percent sup- 
port program. Those who have little 
farming and who have felt the effect of 
Secretary Benson’s appeal to the con- 
suming public to drive down farm prices 
still further may think that they are 
obligated to vote against this amend- 
ment. 

However, the question has much 
broader implications than that. Let not 
my friends whose States do not produce 
basic commodities deceive themselves. 
We cannot cause a great break in the 
price of any one of the major agricul- 
tural commodities without affecting the 
price of every other agricultural com- 
modity. We cannot put wheat or any 
other product on a toboggan slide with- 
out bringing down the price even of pota- 
toes, lettuce, apples, or any other agri- 
cultural commodity which may be pro- 
duced in this country. 

Mr. President, Senators who really 
wish to see the wool bill enacted into 
law will do well to vote for the pending 
amendment, which will assure that it 
will be considered in proper committees 
across the Capitol and reported. Other- 
wise, the chances are that it would never 
see daylight in the other body. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lxx- 
non in the chair). The time of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, has 
all time for debate expired? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
for debate has expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Butler, Md. Douglas 
Anderson Butler, Nebr. Duff 
Barrett Carlson Dworshak 
Beall Case Eastland 
Bennett Chavez Ellender 
Bowring Clements Ferguson 
Bricker Cooper Frear 
Bridges Cordon Fulbright 
Burke Daniel Gillette 
Bush Dirksen Goldwater 
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Gore Kuchel Payne 
Green Langer Potter 
Hayden Lehman Purtell 
Hendrickson Lennon Robertson 
Hennings Long Russell 
Hickenlooper Magnuson Saltonstall 
Hill Malone Schoeppel 
Hoey Mansfield Smathers 
Holland Martin Smith, Maine 
Humphrey Maybank Smith, N. J. 
Ives McCarran Sparkman 
Jackson McCarthy Stennis 
Jenner McClellan Symington 
Johnson, Colo. Millikin Thye 
Johnson, Tex. Monroney Upton 
Johnston, S. C. Morse Watkins 
Kefauver Mundt Welker 
Kerr Murray Williams 
Kilgore Neely Young 
Knowland Pastore 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 


The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana on behalf of himself and 
other Senators. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
request the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] be added as a cosponsor of 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment, as 
modified, be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment, as modi- 
fied. 

The Cuter CLERK. The amendment, 
as modified, was, on page 8, after line 9, 
to insert the following: 

Sec. 10. Section 101 (d) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 (7 U. S. C., sec. 1441 (d) 
(6)), as amended, is amended by striking 
out “1953 and 1954” and inserting in lieu 
thereof 1953, 1954, and 1955.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, offered by the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], for 
himself and other Senators. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. SMATHERS (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Georgia IMr. 
GEORGE]. If he were present and voting 
he would vote “yea” and if I were per- 
mitted to vote I would vote “nay.” I 
withhold my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], and the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. FLANDERS], are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Wisconsin IMr. 
WILEY] is absent on official business. 

If present and voting the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CAPEHART] has a pair with the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY]. If 
present and voting the Senator from In- 
diana would vote “nay” and the Senator 
from Wisconsin would vote “yea.” 
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Mr.CLEMENTS. Iannounce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] is 
absent because of illness in his family. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt], and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] are absent on 
Official business. 

I also announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY] would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 40, 
nays 48, as follows: 


YEAS—40 
Case Jackson Monroney 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Morse 
Clements Johnston, S. C. Mundt 
Cooper Kefauver urray 
Daniel Kerr Neely 
Douglas Kilgore Robertson 
Eastland Langer Russell 
Ellender Lennon Sparkman 
Fulbright Long Stennis 
Green Magnuson Symington 
Hennings Mansfield ye 
Hill Maybank Young 
H McCarthy 
Humphrey McClellan 

NAYS—48 
Aiken Dworshak Malone 
Anderson Ferguson Martin 
Barrett Frear McCarran 
Beall Gillette Millikin 
Bennett Goldwater Pastore 
Bowring Payne 
Bricker Hayden Potter 
Bridges Hendrickson Purtell 
Burke Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Bush Holland Schoeppel 
Butler, Md. Ives Smith, Maine 
Butler, Nebr. Jenner Smith, N. J. 
Carlson Johnson, Colo. Upton 
Cordon Knowland Watkins 
Dirksen Kuchel Welker 
Duff Lehman Williams 

NOT VOTING—8 

Byrd George Smathers 
Capehart Hunt Wiley 
Flanders Kennedy 


So the amendment, as modified, of- 
fered by Mr. ELLENDER for himself and 
other Senators, was rejected. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER] 
for himself and other Senators was re- 
jected. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MALONE obtained the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will advise the Senate that the 
time is under control, and that the in- 
troduction of amendments is in order. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, which is identified as 423 
54-B.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would inquire whether the Sena- 
tor from Nevada desires that the entire 
amendment be read, or if he would agree 
to have it printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to have 
it printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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The amendment offered by Mr. 
Marone was to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 


That as used in this act the term “strategic 
and critical wool and mohair” means wool 
and mohair and any products processed 
therefrom, which are determined to be 
strategic or critical under section 2 (a) of 
the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock- 
piling Act. 

Sec. 2. It is declared to be the policy of 
the Congress to develop and promote the 
production of strategic and critical wool and 
mohair within the United States so that 
such wool and mohair will be available to 
the Nation in time of war and to relieve 
the United States from dependency upon 
foreign areas for such strategic and critical 
wool and mohair, the transportation of 
which in time of war would be difficult or 
impossible. It is necessary and essential 
that a proper economic climate be created 
or exist to encourage the development and 
production of our strategic and critical wool 
and mohair. Such economic climate would 
enable the United States to maintain a go- 
ing concern critical wool and mohair indus- 
try within the United States in time of peace 
which can supply the Nation with such 
strategic and critical wool and mohair in 
time of war. To create such favorable eco- 
nomic climate and to accomplish the other 
objectives of this act it will be necessary 
to reestablish a principle in the regulation 
of import duties on strategic and critical 
wool and mohair to provide for fair and 
reasonable competition between foreign 
producers and domestic producers. 

Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby created a 
Strategic and Critical Wool and Mohair 
Authority, to be composed of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Defense, 
the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and the Chairman of the 
United States Tariff Commission (hereinafter 
referred to as the Authority), which shall 
have the powers conferred by this act with 
respect to any strategic and critical wool and 
mohair whenever the Authority certifies 
that such strategic and critical wool and 
mohair requires relief as authorized herein. 

(b) The Authority may, subject to the 
civil-seryice laws, appoint such employees 
as it deems necessary to carry out its func- 
tions under this act and shall fix their com- 
pensation in accordance with the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended. 

(c) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 4. All powers vested in, delegated to, 
or otherwise properly exercisable by the 
President or any other officer or agency of 
the United States in respect to the foreign 
trade agreements entered into pursuant to 
section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, insofar as they relate to strategic 
and critical wool and mohair, are hereby 
transferred to, and shall be exercisable by 
the Authority, including but not limited to, 
the right to invoke the various escape 
clauses, reservations, and options therein 
contained, and to exercise on behalf of the 
United States any rights or privileges there- 
in provided for the protection of the inter- 
ests of the United States. 

Sec. 5. (a) The Authority is authorized 
and directed from time to time, and sub- 
ject to the limitations herein provided, to 
prescribe and establish import duties upon 
strategic and critical wool and mohair, which 
will provide for fair and reasonable com- 
petition between domestic articles and like 
or similar foreign articles in the principal 
market or markets of the United States. 
A foreign article shall be considered as pro- 
viding fair and reasonable competition to 
United States producers of a like or simi- 
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lar article if the Authority finds as a fact 
that the landed duty paid price of the for- 
eign article in the principal market or mar- 
kets in the United States is a fair price, in- 
cluding a reasonable profit to the importers, 
and is not substantially below the price, in- 
cluding a reasonable profit for domestic pro- 
ducers, at which the like or similar domes- 
tic articles can be offered to consumers of 
the same class by the domestic industry in 
the principal market or markets in the 
United States. 

(b) In determining whether the landed 
duty paid price of a foreign article, includ- 
ing a fair profit for the importers, is, and 
may continue to be, a fair price under sub- 
division (a) of this section, the Authority 
shall take into consideration, insofar as it 
finds practicable— 

(1) the lowest, highest, average, and 
median landed duty paid price of the article 
from foreign countries offering substantial 
competition; 

(2) any change that may occur or may 
reasonably be expected in the exchange rates 
of foreign countries either by reason of de- 
valuation or because of a serious unbalance 
of international payments; 

(3) the policy of foreign countries de- 
signed substantially to increase exports to 
the United States by selling at unreason- 
ably low and uneconomic prices to secure 
additional dollar credits; 

(4) increases or decreases of domestic pro- 
duction and of imports on the basis of both 
unit volume of articles produced and articles 
imported, and the respective percentages 
of each; 

(5) the actual and potential future ration 
of volume and value of imports to volume 
and value of production, respectively; 

(6) the probable extent and duration of 
changes in production costs and practices; 
and 

(7) the degree to which normal cost rela- 
tionships may be affected by grants, sub- 
sidies (effected through multiple rates of 
export exchange, or otherwise), excises, ex- 
port taxes, or other taxes, or otherwise, in 
the country of origin; and any other factors 
either in the United States or in other coun- 
tries which appear likely to affect production 
costs and competitive relationships. 

(c) Decreases or increases in import duties 
designed to provide for fair and reasonable 
competition between foreign and domestic 
articles may be made by the Authority either 
upon its own motion or upon application 
of any person or group showing adequate and 
proper interest in the import duties in ques- 
tion: Provided, however, That no change in 
any import duty shall be ordered by the 
Authority until after it shall have first con- 
ducted a full investigation and presented 
tentative proposals followed by a public 
hearing at which interested parties have an 
opportunity to be heard. 

(d) The Authority, in setting import 
duties so as to establish fair and reasonable 
competition as herein provided, may, in order 
to effectuate the purposes of this act, pre- 
scribe specific duties or ad valorem rates of 
duty upon the foreign value or export value 
as defined in sections 402 (c) and 402 (d) 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 or upon the United 
States value as defined in section 402 (e) of 
said act. 

(e) In order to carry out the purposes of 
this act, the Authority is authorized to trans- 
fer any article from the dutiable list to the 
sho list, or from the free list to the dutiable 
(f) Any increase or decrease in import 
duties ordered by the Authority shall be- 
come effective 90 days after such order is 
announced: Provided, That any such order 
is first submitted to Congress by the Au- 
thority and is not disapproved, in whole or 
in part, by concurrent resolution of Con- 
gress within 60 days thereafter. 
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(g) No order shall be announced by the 
Authority under this section which increases 
existing import duties on foreign articles if 
the Authority finds as a fact that the do- 
mestic industry operates, or the domestic 
article is produced, in a wasteful, inefficient, 
or extravagant manner. 

(h) The Authority, in the manner pro- 
vided for in subdivisions (c) and (f) in this 
section, may impose quantitative limits on 
the importation of any foreign article, in 
such amounts, and for such periods, as it 
finds necessary in order to effectuate the 
purposes of this act: Provided, however, That 
no such quantitative limits shall be imposed 
contrary to the provisions of any foreign 
trade agreement in effect pursuant to section 
350 of the Tariff Act of 1930. 

(i) For the purpose of this section 

(1) The term “domestic article“ means an 
article wholly or in part the growth or prod- 
uct of the United States; and the term 
“foreign article’ means an article wholly or 
in part the growth or product of a foreign 
country. 

(2) The term “United States” includes 
the several States and Territories and the 
District of Columbia. 

(3) The term “foreign country” means any 
empire, country, dominion, colony, or pro- 
tectorate, or any subdivision or subdivisions 
thereof (other than the United States and 
its possessions). 

(4) The term “landed duty paid price” 
means the price of any foreign article after 
payment of the applicable customs or import 
duties and other necessary charges, as repre- 
sented by the acquisition cost to an import- 
ing consumer, dealer, retailer, or manu- 
facturer, or the offering price to a consumer, 
dealer, retailer, or manufacturer, if imported 
by an agent. 

(j) The Authority is authorized to make 
all needful rules and regulations for carrying 
out its functions under the provisions of this 
section. 

(k) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized to make such rules and regulations 
as he may deem necessary for the entry and 
declaration of foreign articles with respect to 
which a change in basis of value has been 
made under the provisions of subdivision (d) 
of this section, and for the form of inyoice 
required at time of entry. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
encourage and assist the production of stra- 
tegic and critical wool and mohair in the 
United States, and for other purposes.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Nevada advise the Chair 
how much time he yields himself? 


Mr. MALONE, I yield myself the full 
time. 


SUBSIDIES VERSUS TARIFFS OR DUTIES—U. S. PRO - 
DUCERS WANT EQUAL ACCESS TO U, S. MARKETS 

Mr. President, all that the wool- 
growers of this country have ever asked 
is to have access to their own market, 
Under the 1934 Trade Agreements Act— 
the so-called Reciprocal Trade Act—the 
State Department traded the wool mar- 
kets of the United States to Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Uruguay, 
and Argentina, among others, in a trade 
agreement dated January 1, 1948. 

Then under the “most favored na- 
tion” clause, all of the nations of the 
world, regardless of their lower wage 
standards of living, and the difference 
in taxes and costs of doing business, can 
export their wool to the American mar- 
ket and displace the American producer. 

Mr. President, paying taxpayers’ 


money to the woolproducers as a subsidy 
is not the answer, 
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Senate bill 2911 is offered in the nature 
of a substitute—and if passed and the 
President served 6 months notice of can- 
cellation of this so-called trade agree- 
ment—then the Tariff Commission, as 
an agent of Congress, takes over and 
adjusts the duty or tariffs on the basis 
of fair and reasonable competition. 

In 1930 the tariff on wool was 77 per- 
cent, which was about the differential in 
the cost of raising a “sheep unit,” a ewe 
and lamb, in Australia and in this 
Nation. 

MONEY MANIPULATION FOR TRADE ADVANTAGE 


With the devaluation of the pound 
30 percent, from $4.03 to $2.80; with the 
actual lowering of our tariff 25 percent 
through the trade agreements with a 
group of low-wage standard of living 
nations; and with inflation amounting to 
a decrease of 50 percent in the purchas- 
ing power of our own money, the tariff 
protection now amounts to about 21 
percent. 

The cost of raising a sheep unit in 
Australia is still just 25 percent of the 
cost of raising the same unit in the 
United States. 

The foreign nations with which we 
deal understand the manipulation of 
their currency for trade advantage and 
other factors to promote their sales 
abroad; while, obviously, our State De- 
partment does not know what it is doing; 
or if it does know, it is deliberately sell- 
ing the workingman and the small in- 
vestor down the river for a fancied world 
political advantage which obviously they 
do not get. 

RESOLUTION OF NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 

ASSOCIATION 


Mr. President, the National Wool 
Growers Association, at their national 
convention on December 14, 1953, adopt- 
ed the following resolution: 


We wish to reaffirm the historical and 
traditional position of the National Wool 
Growers Association that an adequate tariff 
on wool is the proper way to safeguard the 
sheep industry of the United States. 

The promotion of world trade should be 
on the basis of fair and reasonable compe- 
tition and must be done within the princi- 
ple long maintained that foreign products 
of underpaid foreign labor shall not be ad- 
mitted to the country on terms which en- 
danger the living standards of the American 
workingman or the American farmer, or 
threaten serious injury to a domestic in- 
dustry. 

The United States Congress is urged to 
resume its constitutional responsibility of 
regulating foreign commerce through the 
adjustment on duties, imposts, and excises 
through its agent, the Tariff Commission, 
and allow the 1934 Trade Agreements Act, 
the so-called Reciprocal Trade Act, which 
transferred such responsibility to the Presi- 
dent, to expire in June of 1954. 


THE NEW ENGLAND TEXTILE COMMITTEE 


Mr. President, on April 7, 1954, the New 
England Textile Committee report on the 
subject of tariffs included the following 
recommendations: 

1. That there should be no further reduc- 
tions in tariff rates on any of the different 
classes of textiles. 

2. That tariff rates should be raised on 
textile products where foreign imports cause 
or threaten to cause unemployment in any 
segment of the industry. 
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EIGHTY DEPRESSED LABOR AREAS—IMPORTS 


Mr. President, in my address to the 
Senate on March 31 of this year I pointed 
out 80 depressed labor areas in the 
United States, which included 27 States, 
together with the specific imports caus- 
ing the unemployment. 


COAL AND PETROLEUM 


Yesterday, Mr. President, 16 gover- 
nors of this Nation met at a luncheon 
and discussed the plight of the domestic 
coal industry. The domestic petroleum 
industry likewise is faced with the same 
plight, as are many other industries, in- 
cluding the mining industry, the watch 
industry, the crockery industry, the ma- 
chine tool industry, and several hundred 
other industries. What is the reason for 
this, Mr. President? 

It is simply the result of importing the 
products of low-cost, sweatshop, or peon 
labor in direct competition with our own 
production. That is the common prob- 
lem. Wool comes in under the State De- 
partment’s trade agreement with Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
Uruguay, Argentina, and other nations, 
selling for what the traffic will bear, the 
record will show, leaving the American- 
produced wool to be purchased under 
the price support arrangement and 
stored for future reference. 

The foreign wool is imported into the 
United States without any duty, tariff, 
or differential to equalize the differences 
between wages and taxes in the United 
States and the lower wages and taxes in 
the chief competing foreign nations. 


SUBSTITUTE TARIFF FOR SUBSIDY 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recor my amendment in the nature of 
a substitute. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


That as used in this act the term “strategic 
and critical wool and mohair” means wool 
and mohair and any products processed 
therefrom, which are determined to be stra- 
tegic or critical under section 2 (a) of the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpiling 
Act. 

Sec. 2. It is declared to be the policy of 
the Congress to develop and promote the 
production of strategic and critical wool and 
mohair within the United States so that 
such wool and mohair will be available to 
the Nation in time of war and to relieve the 
United States from dependency upon foreign 
areas for such strategic and critical wool and 
mohair, the transportation of which in time 
of war would be difficult or impossible. It 
is necessary and essential that a proper eco- 
nomic climate be created or exist to encour- 
age the development and production of our 
strategic and critical wool and mohair. Such 
economic climate would enable the United 
States to maintain a going concern critical 
wool and mohair industry within the United 
States in time of peace which can supply the 
Nation with such strategic and critical wool 
and mohair in time of war. To create such 
favorable economic climate and to accom- 
plish the other objectives of this act it will 
be necessary to reestablish a principle in the 
regulation of import duties on strategic and 
critical wool and mohair to provide for fair 
and reasonable competition between foreign 
producers and domestic producers, 
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Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby created a Stra- 
tegic and Critical Wool and Mohair Author- 
ity, to be composed of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Secretary of Defense, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and the Chairman of the United States 
Tariff Commission (hereinafter referred to 
as the Authority), which shall have the 
powers conferred by this act with respect to 
any strategic and critical wool and mohair 
whenever the Authority certifies that such 
strategic and critical wool and mohair re- 
quiries relief as authorized herein. 

(b) The Authority may, subject to the 
civil-seryice laws, appoint such employees as 
it deems necessary to carry out its functions 
under this act and shall fix their compensa- 
tion in accordance with the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended. 

(c) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 4. All powers vested in, delegated to, 
or otherwise properly exercisable by the Pres- 
ident or any other officer or agency of the 
United States in respect to the foreign trade 
agreements entered into pursuant to section 
350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, 
insofar as they relate to strategic and criti- 
cal wool and mohair, are hereby transferred 
to, and shall be exercisable by the Authority, 
including but not limited to, the right to 
invoke the various escape clauses, reserva- 
tions, and options therein contained, and to 
exercise on behalf of the United States any 
rights or privileges therein provided for the 
protection of the interests of the United 
States. 

Sec. 5. (a) The Authority is authorized and 
directed from time to time, and subject to 
the limitations herein provided, to prescribe 
and establish import duties upon strategic 
and critical wool and mohair, which will pro- 
vide for fair and reasonable competition be- 
tween domestic articles and like or similar 
foreign articles in the principal market or 
markets of the United States. A foreign 
article shall be considered as providing fair 
and reasonable competition to United States 
producers of a like or similar article if the 
Authority finds as a fact that the landed 
duty paid price of the foreign article in the 
principal market or markets in the United 
States is a fair price, including a reasonable 
profit to the importers, and is not substan- 
tially below the price, including a reasonable 
profit for domestic producers, at which the 
like or similar domestic articles can be of- 
fered to consumers of the same class by the 
domestic industry in the principal market 
or markets in the United States. 

(b) In determining whether the landed 
duty paid price of a foreign article, includ- 
ing a fair profit for the importers, is, and 
may continue to be, a fair price under sub- 
division (a) of this section, the Authority 
shall take into consideration, insofar as it 
finds practicable— 

(1) the lowest, highest, average, and me- 
dian landed duty fair price of the article 
from foreign countries offering substantial 
competition; 

(2) any change that may occur or may 
reasonably be expected in the exchange rates 
of foreign countries either by reason of de- 
valuation or because of a serious unbalance 
of international payments; 

(3) the policy of foreign countries designed 
substantially to increase exports to the 
United States by selling at unreasonably low 
and uneconomic prices to secure additional 
dollar credits; 

(4) increases or decreases of domestic pro- 
duction and of imports on the basis of both 
unit volume of articles produced and arti- 
cles imported, and the respective percentages 
of each; 

(5) the actual and potential future ration 
of volume and value of imports to volume 
and value of production, respectively; 
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(6) the probable extent and duration of 
changes in production costs and practices; 
and 

(7) the degree to which normal cost rela- 
tionships may be affected by grants, subsidies 
(effected through multiple rates of export 
exchange, or otherwise), excises, export 
taxes, or other taxes, or otherwise, in the 
country of origin; and any other factors 
either in the United States or in other coun- 
tries which appear likely to affect production 
costs and competitive relationships. 

(c) Decreases or increases in import duties 
designed to provide for fair and reasonable 
competition between foreign and domestic 
articles may be made by the Authority either 
upon its own motion or upon application 
of any person or group showing adequate 
and proper interest in the import duties in 
question: Provided, however, That no change 
in any import duty shall be ordered by the 
Authority until after it shall have first con- 
ducted a full investigation and presented 
tentative proposals followed by a public 
hearing at which interested parties have an 
opportunity to be heard. 

(d) The Authority, in setting import duties 
so as to establish fair and reasonable com- 
petition as herein provided, may, in order 
to effectuate the purposes of this act, pre- 
scribe specific duties or ad valorem rates of 
duty upon the foreign value or export value 
as defined in sections 402 (c) and 402 (d) 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 or upon the United 
States value as defined in section 402 (e) of 
said act. 

(e) In order to carry out the purposes of 
this act, the Authority is authorized to 
transfer any article from the dutiable list 
to the free list, or from the free list to the 
dutiable list. 

(ft) Any increase er decrease in import 
duties ordered by the Authority shall become 
effective 90 days after such order is an- 
nounced: Provided, That any such order is 
first submitted to Congress by the Authority 
and is not disapproved, in whole or in part, 
by concurrent resolution of Congress within 
60 days thereafter. 

(g) No order shall be announced by the 
Authority under this section which increases 
existing import duties on foreign articles if 
the Authority finds as a fact that the domes- 
tic industry operates, or the domestic article 
is produced, in a wasteful, inefficient, or 
extravagant manner. 

(h) The Authority, in the manner pro- 
vided for in subdivisions (c) and (f) in this 
section, may impose quantitative limits on 
the importation of any foreign article, in 
such amounts, and for such periods, as it 
finds necessary in order to effectuate the pur- 
poses of this act: Provided, however, That no 
such quantitative limit shall be imposed con- 
trary to the provisions of any foreign trade 
agreement in effect pursuant to section 350 
of the Tariff Act of 1930. 

(i) For the purpose of this section— 

(1) The term “domestic article’ means 
an article wholly or in part the growth or 
product of the United States; and the term 
“foreign article“ means an article wholly or 
in part the growth or product of a foreign 
country. 

(2) The term “United States” includes 
the several States and Territories and the 
District of Columbia. 

(3) The term “foreign country” means 
any empire, country, dominion, colony, or 
protectorate, or any subdivision or subdivi- 
sions thereof (other than the United States 
and its ns). 

(4) The term “landed duty paid price” 
means the price of any foreign article after 
payment of the applicable customs or import 
duties and other necessary charges, as rep- 
resented by the acquisition cost to an im- 
porting consumer, dealer, retailer, or manu- 
facturer, or the offering price to a consumer, 
dealer, retailer, or manufacturer, if imported 
by an agent. 
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(J) The Authority is authorized to make 
all needful rules and regulations for carry- 
ing out its functions under the provisions of 
this section. 

(k) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized to make such rules and regulations 
as he may deem necessary for the entry and 
declaration of foreign articles with respect 
to which a change in basis of value has been 
made under the provisions of subdivision 
(d) of this section, and for the form of 
invoice required at time of entry. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
encourage and assist the production of stra- 
tegie and critical wool and mohair in the 
United States, and for other purposes.” 

AMENDMENT MEETS RESOLUTION OBJECTIVE 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, my 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
for S. 2911 will do exactly what the reso- 
lution I have read asks to have done. 

It will give to our own producers equal 
access to their own markets in the United 
States. The tariff, or the duty, as the 
Constitution calls it, would be regulated 
on the basis of fair and reasonable com- 
petition and would equalize the differen- 
tial in cost of production between this 
Nation and the chief competitive nation. 


TAKE THE PROFIT OUT OF PEON LABOR 


A flexible duty or a tariff adjusted by 
the Tariff Commission on the basis of 
fair and reasonable competition simply 
takes the profit out of peon and sweat- 
shop labor, and the money is paid into 
the United States Treasury, where it can 
be used to lower taxes or to apply on the 
national debt. 

A subsidy is new money, and requires 
additional taxes to be collected to pay 
to the American producers while the 
cheap, foreign-labor-produced wool piles 
up in the warehouses of the Nation. 


AN OXYGEN TENT OVER EXPIRING INDUSTRY 


The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion is accepting the subsidy proposal as 
an oxygen tent placed over an expiring 
industry, because they have been in- 
formed that no adjustment of the duty 
or tariff will be allowed, even though the 
Tariff Commission has recommended 
that the tariff be increased to make up 
the difference in the standard of living 
production costs here and abroad. 

The wool producers of the Nation are 
accepting the subsidy, which the junior 
Senator from Nevada will vote for if his 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute is not accepted, because it is a life- 
raft to keep them afloat until they can 
get equal access to their own American 
market through a fiexible import fee, 
tariff, or duty, as the Constitution calls 
it, adjusted on the basis of fair and rea- 
sonable competition. 

The State Department has traded the 
American market from under them— 
and there is no evidence that they know 
where the sheep are raised in the United 
States. 

TARIFF ON BASIS OF FAIR AND REASONABLE 

COMPETITION 

The woolgrowers of the Nation have 
fought, and still are fighting, for a just 
and adequate tariff—not a high tariff, 
not a low tariff, but a flexible tariff, or a 
duty, which will reflect the difference in 
the cost of production based upon the 
American standard of living wages and 
the standard of living wages of the chief 
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competing foreign wool-producing na- 
tion. 

That fight, so far, has been in vain, 
and we have lost almost one-half of 
the American production of this essen- 
tial and critical material of war, and of 
our peacetime economy, as well. 

The measure as introduced is no real 
solution to the problem, but if the ad- 
ministration’s present thinking is to pre- 
vail, it would be the only way in which 
the Nation's wool industry could survive. 

That is why the woolgrowers have 
felt constrained to accept the subsidy 
program, because Congress, up to this 
point, has shown no inclination to accept 
its responsibility and to reassert its con- 
stitutional authority to set the tariff 
structure of the Nation on the basis of 
the need of our domestic economy. 

FATE OF AN INDUSTRY IN THE HANDS OF A 
BUREAU 

Mr. President, I feel that such a meas- 
ure as S. 2991, introduced as a direct- 
payment program, is entirely inadequate. 
To my mind, this bill, like so many of 
the laws Congress has passed during the 
last two decades, places the fate of an 
industry in the hands of a bureau of- 
ficial. No private investors will enter a 
business under these conditions. 

The real solution to the wool program 
would be easily found by allowing the 
1934 Trade Agreements Act to expire at 
midnight on June 12 and Congress reas- 
sume its constitutional responsibility 
of regulating and adjusting the duties, 
imposts, and excises through the Tariff 
Commission which is an agent of Con- 
gress, 

PROBABLY UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


Mr. President, on June 12 of this year, 
at midnight, the 1934 Trade Agreements 
Act expires, if it is not renewed by the 
Congress of the United States. That 
act, which was passed in 1934 for 3 years, 
has been renewed periodically. 

Last year it was renewed for 1 year. 
It simply transfers to the executive 
branch of the Government the constitu- 
tional responsibility of Congress to regu- 
late the duties, imposts, and excises, and 
to regulate foreign commerce. It 
changes the Constitution of the United 
States without referring it to the States. 

Article 1, section 8, of the Constitution, 
places such responsibility in the legis- 
lative branch. As everyone knows, the 
Constitution also places the responsibil- 
ity of fixing of foreign policy in the hands 
of the Executive. The Constitution 
pointedly separates the regulation of the 
domestic economy and the fixing of for- 
eign policy. It pointedly separates the 
regulation of the domestic economy, and 
the fixing of the foreign. The 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act—so-called reciprocal 
trade—changed the Constitution by a 
mere act of Congress and is believed by 
many to be unconstitutional. 


ACHESON-THORP-DULLES 


It will be remembered that Mr. Ache- 
son and Mr. Thorp testified before com- 
mittees many times that it is impossible 
for them to separate the domestic econ- 
omy from the foreign policy. 

Of course, it was impossible so long as 
the 1934 Trade Agreements Act remained 
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in effect. Mr. President, it was well rec- 
ognized that Mr. Acheson and Mr. 
Thorp were economic “one worlders”; 
we hoped that Mr. Dulles would abide 
by the Constitution. 


REGULATING IMPORTS 


The permanent solution can only be 
reached through the proper handling of 
wool imports. 

Those imports, products of underpaid 
foreign labor, are flooding our markets 
at the expense of domestic producers, 
and will continue under the proposed leg- 
islation embodied in S. 2911 as reported 
by the Committee on Agriculture. 

The only way to permanently rectify 
the now acute wool situation is to enact 
the proposed amendment of the junior 
Senator from Nevada, and to allow the 
1934 Trade Agreements Act to expire on 
June 12 of this year. There will then be 
put into effect the regulation of for- 
eign trade through the adjustment of 
the flexible duty or tariff reverts to the 
Tariff Commission, as an agent of Con- 
gress, to be regulated on the basis of fair 
and reasonable competition. This would 
give foreign nations equal access to our 
markets, but no advantage. 

If the 1934 Trade Agreements Act is 
allowed to expire on June 12 of this year, 
immediately the regulation of foreign 
trade and the fixing of duties, imposts, 
and excises that we call tarifs will re- 
vert to the Tariff Commission, which is 
an agent of Congress. The trade agree- 
ments already entered into will remain 
in full force and effect until the Presi- 
dent of the United States shall serve 6 
months’ notice of cancellation on the 
country or countries with which such 
agreement has been made, which he can 
do immediately. 


STATE DEPARTMENT CAN TRADE ANY INDUSTRY 


As matters now stand, foreign trade is 
handled by the State Department, which 
can trade a part or all of any industry to 
foreign nations for a fancied political 
advantage. They do not really make 
trade agreements; they make agree- 
ments to lower tariffs or duties without 
realizing the damage they do to Amer- 
ican industries, including the wool, 
textiles, minerals, and hundreds of other 
industries. 

When Congress passed the Trade 
Agreements Act in 1934, it tied the do- 
mestic economy to the foreign policy, 
with administration under the Secretary 
of State. 

The Constitution pointedly separates 
domestic economy and foreign policy, 
and places the former under administra- 
tion of the legislative branch and the 
latter under the executive. 

THE AGRICULTURAL BILL 

Mr. President, let me cite an example 
of that situation which had its climax 
only last month. It started last July, 
when this body was busy considering the 
1-year extension of that Trade Agree- 
ments Act. An amendment was pro- 
posed to make mandatory what the Con- 
gress intended when it passed section 22 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
That is the section which provides that 
the Tariff Commission will make a study 
when imports coming into this country 
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not only hurt an industry, but hurt the 
Government support program, which is 
financed by the taxpayers. 

We were assured on the floor of the 
Senate that there was no need to make 
the rulings of the Tariff Commission 
mandatory on the President; that he was 
aware of the needs of the wool industry. 
It was the junior Senator from Colorado, 
I believe, who gave assurances that a 
new section 22 hearing would be held 
with the idea of protecting the domestic 
wool industry’s support program. It 
was the senior Senator from Oregon who 
proposed a substitute amendment to the 
mandatory one, and whose amendment 
was adopted because the Senator assured 
us that this administration was differ- 
ent, that it would act. 

The representatives of industry and 
the Department of Agriculture went be- 
fore the Tariff Commission and pre- 
sented their case. Apparently it was a 
good one, because the Tariff Commission 
recommended an additional import fee 
of 10 cents a clean pound on all foreign 
wool. 

Just for the record, Mr. President, 
according to the Tariff Commission, 
that 10 cents a pound increase was just 
enough to protect the Government in 
its support program. It was not in- 
tended to be enough to help the indus- 
try out of its problems of foreign com- 
petition. It would just permit the Gov- 
ernment to support the price of wool 
at the present low support level, with- 
out the Government having to buy up 
the American wool while the foreign 
wool took the American market. 


STATE DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCED RESULT 


Even before they knew the Tariff 
Commission’s exact recommendations, 
the wool industry expressed pleasure 
that now this administration was going 
to act on the import competition prob- 
lem in some small measure. 

Ray W. Willoughby, of San Angelo, 
Tex., president of the National Wool 
Growers Association, issued a formal 
statement as to how his organization 
felt about the matter. This statement 
was issued on February 19, while this 
very wool bill the Senate is debating 
was being studied by the Committee on 
Agriculture. I want to read this state- 
ment, for it is an integral part of these 
developments. 

I now quote Mr. Willoughby: 


The woolgrowers are most gratified that 
the United States Tariff Commission has 
taken action on the application for increased 
import fees under section 22 of the Agricul- 
tural Act, in order to protect the support 
program of the Government, 

Naturally we do not know the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations to the President 
but we are most hopeful that they are favor- 
able to an increased fee of sufficient amount 
to protect the Government-support program 
for the disposition of the wool stockpile now 
owned by the Government and under loan 
in the 1953 program, 

We shall request the President to take 
immediate action on this matter and im- 
pose additional import fees for the protec- 
tion of the present support program. 

Only this morning, the Department of 
Agriculture, in seeking another support 
program, testified before the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee that wool has not been 
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protected sufficiently by tariff rates to permit 
the loan program to work. 

I was testifying as to the plight of the 
industry at the moment the chairman of 
the committee announced the Commission 
decision had gone to the White House. 

Regardless of the pending legislation now 
before the Congress to change the method 
of supporting wool, which we have endorsed, 
these facts are apparent and important in 
showing the need for immediate imposition 
of additional import fees on foreign wool: 

1. The old-support program is in effect 
and is not working. 

2. The President has announced the need 
for a strong domestic wool industry for 
essential defense needs of the Nation. 

3. Even if a new support or incentive pro- 
gram is adopted by the Congress, the indus- 
try would have to suffer through many more 
months of present market conditions and 
the depressing effect on prices until the dis- 
posal of the present Government stockpile 
and the wool acquired under the 1953 pro- 
gram. 

PRESIDENT REFUSED TO ACT 


That statement was made on February 
19, and on March 5 of this year, the 
woolgrowers of Nevada and the rest of 
the Nation picked up their newspapers to 
read that the administration again had 
refused to help the American producer. 

Mr. President, I have in my hand a 
clipping from the Reno Evening Gazette 
published in Reno, Nev., the headline of 
which reads: Wool Tariff Boost Pro- 
posal Is Laid Aside.” It was an Associ- 
ated Press story from Washington, and 
the first paragraph reads: 


President Eisenhower has shelved a 
Tariff Commission report calling for imposi- 
tion of certain fees on wool imports in addi- 
tion to prevailing duties. He urged that 
Congress approve the administration's in- 
centive plan instead. 


I ask unanimous consent that the full 
article be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Wool. Tarirr Boost PROPOSAL Is Lam ASIDE 


WASHINGTON, March 5.—President Eisen- 
hower has shelved a Tariff Commission re- 
port calling for imposition of certain fees on 
wool imports in addition to prevailing duties. 
He urged that Congress approve the adminis- 
tration’s incentive plan instead. 

“In view of the fact that the administra- 
tion’s new wool program is specifically de- 
signed to remedy those conditions which 
prompted the Tariff Commission’s investiga- 
tion, I am taking no action on the Commis- 
sion's report,” the President said in a state- 
ment. 

Eisenhower noted that the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee has held hearings on the 
administration’s wool program, and has ap- 
proved a bill to put it in effect. 

Eisenhower recalled that last July, he 
asked the Tariff Commission to make an in- 
vestigation to determine the effect of im- 
ports of certain varieties of sheep’s wool on 
operation of the domestic price support 
program for wool. 

“I now have the report of the Tariff Com- 
mission, in which a majority of its members 
recommend the imposition of certain fees 
on imports of wool in addition to the pre- 
vailing duties,” the President said. 

He also noted that he asked Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson last July to make a com- 
prehensive study of the domestic factors 
“which have contributed to the decline in 
sheep numbers and wool production in the 
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United States, with a view toward the de- 
velopment of a sound and prosperous domes- 
tic wool industry consistent with an ex- 
panding international trade.” 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, on the 
same day, and even before the President 
announced his decision here, the Secre- 
tary of State announced at the confer- 
ence in Caracas, Venezuela, that the 
President would not permit the Tariff 
Commission recommendations to go into 
effect. Let us remember that the State 
Department was announcing this in 
Venezuela at the very time when an As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture was 
testifying about the need for the import 
fees. The State Department is still all 
powerful in its protection of the foreign 
producer at the expense of the American 
producer and worker. 

So it is no wonder that I have received 
letters such as the following from Chan- 
adler B. Church, of Elko, Nev., president 
of the Nevada Wool Growers Associa- 
tion: 


Our sheep industry badly needs some help. 
This administration-supported bill seems its 
only present chance, and all of us out this 
way are hoping you can help us by using your 
best efforts to get the leaders of the Senate 
and of the Senate committees concerned to 
push the bill through as soon as possible 
without having crippling amendments tacked 
on to it. We will surely appreciate anything 
you can do to get the bill, free from harmful 
amendments, to a vote and then help to 
pass it, 


SUBSIDY A LIFE RAFT TO KEEP AFLOAT 


Mr. President, this bill is the life raft 
the wool producers need to keep them 
afloat until we can make some sense out 
of the whole import program upon which 
the administration has embarked, fol- 
lowing the preceding administration. 

Such actions by the State Department, 
which have been largely responsible for 
the decline in wool production in this 
country, can explain the reason why the 
wool industry endorsed Senate bill 2911. 
The National Wool Growers’ Association 
put the matter quite bluntly in a state- 
ment issued after a meeting here in 
Washington. They said: 


This endorsement of the President’s wool 
program was not quickly or easily arrived 
at, because the industry believes that any 
long-range solution to the problem created 
by the 50-percent decline in production over 
the past decade must of necessity be found 
in a fair and equitable tariff to protect both 
producers and workers of the United States 
against unfair competition from countries 
which do not have the standards of living 
and wage levels of this country. 

We call to the attention of the public 
that the Government-owned wool stockpile 
of today is one which the woolgrowers have 
long felt unnecessary because we produce 
less than one-third of the wool used in the 
United States. But previous support pro- 

, patterned upon the same principles 
as those of the farm commodities produced 
in surplus, have created the paradox of a 
deficiency crop piling up in Government 
hands while foreign wool took our domestic 
markets under the present tariff rates, with 
the American taxpayer footing the bill for 
storage and losses. We have constantly, and 
still do, oppose such support methods. 

The National Wool Growers’ Association, in 
endorsing this administration’s wool pro- 
gram, reaffirms its position that it will work 
for a national foreign trade policy which will 
make it unnecessary for either the wool- 
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growing industry or any other domestic pro- 
ducing group to depend upon the Govern- 
ment rather than the free markets of the 
United States for its income, This endorse- 
ment does not mean that the program is 
being sought by the industry as a substitute 
for fair and equitable tariff, but as a sub- 
stitute for a support program which has both 
cost the taxpayers money and completely 
failed in its objective of assisting our seg- 


ment of agriculture. 


Mr. President, the inability to get 
tariff protection, although even under 
the Trade Agreements Act they are en- 
titled to it, makes it understandable why 
our people in Nevada feel that now even 
the Congress is refusing to consider their 
status as part of the United States econ- 
omy when we delay and debate many 
other subjects besides wool, while sup- 
posedly we are considering this wool bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 30 
minutes available to the Senator from 
Nevada have expired. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp certain letters, 
telegrams, press dispatches, and perti- 
nent data and explanations. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE or NEVADA, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Carson City, March 90, 1954. 
Hon. Grorse W. MALONE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Georce: I know that you will be in- 
terested to know that the sheep and wool in- 
dustry of our State will be, in my estimation, 
in a precarious condition unless steps are 
taken, immediately, in the Congress to pro- 
vide necessary assistance. 

There is pending in the Senate a bill 
S. 2911, which I feel should be acted upon 
promptly and favorably. 

I feel, too, that any action which would 
provide adequate tariff protection to prevent 
the dumping of foreign-grown wool on the 
markets of the United States to the detri- 
ment of the industry should receive imme- 
diate and favorable attention, as should 
any and all programs designed to aid the 
sheep and wool men of the State. 

I, personally, and all of the sheep and wool 
men of Nevada, will appreciate deeply your 
interest and support of measures designed to 
assist them in the precarious position in 
which they find themselves. 

With every best personal wish, 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, Governor. 
EUREKA, Nev., March 27, 1954. 
Hon. GEORGE MALONE, 
Senator of State of Nevada, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am writing you concern- 
ing bill S. 2911, the wool bill. 

We sheepmen in this area feel that some 
of our Senators must be bogging down our 
wool bill that is so important to us. 

We need supports and your way is the 
only way we can get it. We feel you can 
help us by getting the bill out of the rut and 
rolling. In a matter of a couple of weeks 
everyone in this area will be shearing and 
around that time everyone sells their wool. 
If fast action isn’t taken, it will probably 
mean the difference between profit and loss 
to the sheepmen. 

We are backing the National Wool Growers 
Association. 

Your assistance in getting action on S. 2911 
will be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pere ETCHWERRY. 
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ELKO, Nev., April 4, 1954. 
Hon. GEORGE MALONE, 
Senator from Nevada, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MALONE: It has come to my 
attention that Senate bill S. 2911 has been 
bogged down somewhere along the line; and 
we who are producing wool are asking if it 
is not possible to get the leaders on the 
Senate Agriculture Committee to bring this 
to a rapid vote in a form that will be accept- 
able to the President. 

We understand that various other inter- 
ests have tied amendments onto the original 
wool bill, which have caused it to be side- 
tracked. 

I am sure that any help you may be able 
to render will be appreciated by all of the 
sheepmen in our State. With kind personal 
regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
C. A. SEWELL, 
ELKO, NEv., March 26, 1954. 
Groncr MALONE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The wool industry is one of the most im- 
portant industries in the State of Nevada 
and that on the prosperity of the industry 
not a negligible part of Nevada’s prosperity 
depends. We urgently ask you to do your 
utmost to get the bill out of committee 
and on the floor for consideration. 

AUXILIARY TO THE NEVADA 
Growers ASSOCIATION. 
BATTLE MOUNTAIN, NEV., March 26, 1954. 
Senator GEORGE MALONE: 

Will you contact party leaders in Senate 
on Senate Agricultural Committee in an ef- 
fort to bring bill S. 2911 to a rapid vote. Ask 
them to fight and work for the passage of 
the wool bill in a form that President will 
accept and sign. Kindest regards. 

LOUISE JEMKINS MARVEL, 


Woo. 


ELKO, NEV., March 24, 1954. 
Senator GEORGE MALONE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We feel S. 2911 being needlessly he'd up 
from Senate vote by Senators seeking amend- 
ments not related to wool. Request you try 
force early vote in Senate on present bill or 
in form acceptable to the President. Wool 
industry not comparable to other agricul- 
tural products. 

JESS GOICOECHEA, 
President, Eastern Wool Growers. 
ELKO, Nev., March 26, 1954. 
GEORGE MALONE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Can you help us with S. 2911 which has 
apparently struck snag. Our wool industry 
situation gets worse and worse. Can we de- 
pend on you for assistance. 

EASTERN NevapA Woon GROWERS 
AUXILIARY. 


YERINGTON, NEV., April 1, 1954. 
Hon. GEORGE W. MALONE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Lyon County Republican Central Com- 
mittee requests you do all in your power to 
effect passage of wool bill in form President 
approves, 

F. H. KOEHLER, 
Secretary Lyon County Republican 
Central Committee. 


RENO, Nxv., March 24, 1954. 
Hon. GEORGE W. MALONE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Understand various interests holding up 
Wool bill, S. 2911, in Senate trying to attach 
harmful amendments which administration 
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cannot accept. This legislation badly 
needed for survival western sheep industry. 
Urge you lend every effort with Senate and 
committee leaders to bring this bill to rapid 
vote with your support in form the Presi- 
dent can accept and sign. Would appreciate 
advice on outlook and anything more we 
can do here to help. 
Wm. H. MOFFAT. 

ELKO, Nev., March 26, 1954. 

Hon. GEORGE W. MALONE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Am advised that bill S. 2911 is being held 
up. Would appreciate your efforts on behalf 
of Nevada sheepmen to get decisive and 
favorable action on this bill. Sheepmen 
feel industry needs immediate action. 
Thank you. 

CELSO MADARIETA. 
RENO, Nev., March 25, 1954. 
GEORGE W. MALONE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Know your interest in sheepmen of this 
State will result in your full support of 
passage of wool bill in form which the Presi- 
dent will approve. There must be support 
price for wool since administration appar- 
ently wishes not to consider tariff against 
importation of wool from friendly nations 
such as Australia and New Zealand. Will 
you contact leaders in Senate Agricultural 
Committee in effort to obtain prompt vote 
on wool bill which appears to be bogged 
down in both Houses of Congress. Ask you 
every effort for passage of wool bill. 

E. J. QESTA, 
President, First National Bank of 
Nevada, 


ELY, Nev., March 9, 1954. 
Hon. GEORGE MALONE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We understand the administration's wool 
bill, Senate bill 2911, has been reported fa- 
vorably out of the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee. We feel the enactment of this bill 
into law will materially help the wool grow- 
ing industry. We feel that the provision 
should be included in this piece of legisla- 
tion making it mandatory on the Secretary 
of Agriculture to carry out the intent and 
purposes of the law. We will appreciate it 
very much if you will help in every way to 
get this important piece of legislation into 
law. 

Best personal regards, 

UNITED STOCKMEN’s ASSOCIATION, 
GEORGE N. SWALLOW, Secretary. 
ELY, Nev., March 9, 1954. 
Hon. GEORGE MALONE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We understand the administration's wool 
program provides that the wool growers will 
receive about 105 percent of the present 
parity. We feel that this legislation as now 
proposed will be to the advantages of the 
wool growers. However, we strongly urge 
that parity as used in this piece of legisla- 
tion be computed on a properly revised for- 
mula. Also that provisions of Senate bill 
No. 2911 not be left to the discretion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture but be made man- 
datory. 

NEVADA WOOL Growers ASSOCIATION, 
B. H. ROBISON, Vice President. 


SUPPORTING DATA 


With inadequate tariff safeguards, the 
present wool support program is a recog- 
nized failure in the preservation of a sheep 
industry in the United States. The loan 
program has provided no incentive for im- 
proved or increased production. It is cum- 
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bersome, costly to the Government, and has 
created an unnecessary stockpile which is 
now overhanging the industry. It has re- 
sulted in the Government control of grading, 
prices, and marketing practices through de- 
cisions as to when and at what prices to sell 
the Government-owned wool. American 
wool has been taken off the market and has 
been replaced by foreign wool. This has 
created a floor under the prices for wool pro- 
duced in other countries and it has failed 
to properly help the American grower. 

Continuing imports of wool and increasing 
imports of wool textiles, at insufficient tariff 
rates, have destroyed the price structure for 
the domestic grower in the domestic market. 
This import competition from low wage 
foreign countries has caused a decline in 
sheep population in the United States from 
over 46 million in 1940 to less than 27 mililon 
in 1954. 

While our wool production was declin- 
ing in the United States, wool consumption 
was increasing tremendously. Attempts by 
American producers, to solve other problems 
of production have been to no avail in face 
of this importation of foreign wool at prices 
below the American cost of production. As 
a result, more than 40 percent of our wool 
producing ewes have been sent to the 
slaughter house. 

This shows that the present support pro- 
gram has been incapable of aiding the indus- 
try on any basis which would permit a price 
recovery. Instead, it has, in effect, placed 
a ceiling on the price of wool because the 
Government owns a stockpile of some 100 
million pounds. That stockpile is hanging 
over our market, 

Let's look at the record on this decline of 
sheep production in the United States. I 
have here a table of the number of stock 
sheep and lambs on farms and ranches from 
1867 to 1953 and the picture it makes is an 
ugly one when you realize it is the responsi- 
bility of this Congress to regulate foreign 
commerce. It was a rising tide of uncon- 
trolled imports of cheap labor produced 
foreign wools, for instance, that caused this 
most drastic decline in sheep numbers, 
In 1942, when we needed this critical pro- 
duction of wool for the war, we had a healthy 
wool industry with 49 million head of stock 
sheep and lambs. By 1954 we had only 27 
million head left. 


Number of stock sheep and lambs on farms 
and ranches in the 13 range sheep States 
and the native sheep States, and number 
of sheep and lambs on feed, United States, 
selected peak and low years 1867-1939 and 
annually 1940-53 + 


[In thousands] 


3,695 | 50,793 
4,206 | 36,803 
5,259 | 53, 503 
5,597 | 50,848 
5,885 | 51, 348 
5,841 | 52,107 
6,479 | 53,920 
6,867 | 56, 213 
6,954 | 55,150 
6,512 | 50,782 
6,911 | 46, 520 
6,837 | 42,362 
5,693 | 37, 498 
4,851 | 34,337 
4,003 | 30, 943 
3,644 29, 826 


1 The 13 range sheep States include Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Nevada, Washington, Oregon, California, Texas, and 
South Dakota. The native States are all other States, 
where sheep generally are raised under farm conditions. 
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Number of stock sheep and lambs on farms 
and ranches in the 13 range sheep States 
and the native sheep States, and number 
of sheep and lambs on feed, United States, 
selected peak and low years 1867-1939 and 
annually 1940-53—Continued 


[In thousands] 


Sheep | All 
Number of stock sheep 
and lambs "| ang, | sheep 
on feed,| lam 
13 range Native | United | United | Uni 
States | States | States | States | States 


7, 839 | 27,253 | 3,382 | 30,635 
8, 526 | 28,050 | 4,038 | 32, 088 
3,754 | 31, 611 


8,827 | 27, 857 
Note.—The decline in numbers from 1912 to 
Sheep numbers 
declined 


1950 was the most drastic in history 

Increased slightly during 1950 and 1951, but they 

again in 1952 and 1953 and now are at a near record low 
level. Our wool production has varied with sheep num- 


5 7 produced in 
Dakota. — mm 
45 percent since 1942, and in the rest of the country 41 
percent. 

In direct relationship with the foregoing 
table are three other tables which tell this 
story very vividly and which I think should 
be brought to the attention of the Senators 
considering this legislation. The first of 
these shows the number of grazing units of 
livestock on farms and ranches in compari- 
son with the number permitted on the na- 
tional forests. Here again is an example 
of how Government control by bureaucratic 
order rather than by rules and regulations 
laid down by the Congress can injure an in- 
dustry. Just check these figures that show 
where in 1942, 948,000 grazing units of sheep 
were permitted on our forest lands, by 1953 
that had been cut to 598,000 grazing units. 
And for all livestock the number of 
units permitted had dropped from 2,137,000 
units down to 1,667,000 grazing units in 1952. 
To be sure you understand this, it takes 
5 sheep or 1 cow to equal a grazing unit. 

The second table shows the number of 
sheep shorn in all of the United States from 
1909 until 1945 and in the Western States 
clear up through 1953. The third chart 
shows the wool production from those sheep 
during that same period. I hope every Sen- 
ator will study these tables and see how their 
own States’ agricultural economy is affected 
by this legislation. 

Number of grazing units of livestock on 
farms and ranches in comparison with the 
number permitted on the national forests, 
11 Western States, selected years, 1912-53 

{Thousands} 


Grazing units of live- Grazing units of live- 


stock on farms, 11 West-| stock permitted on 
ern States, Jan. 11 the national forests 13 
Year 
Shee 
pi 
lambs 


| 


5,076 1,510 | 1,425 | 2,935 
4,620 1.457 | 1,680 | 3, 137 
4, 529 1, 702 | 2,180 | 3,882 
4.284 1, 463 | 2,052 | 3,515 
3,744 1,341 | 1,806 | 3,147 
3, 963 1, 233 | 1, 553 2.786 
5, 009 1,339 | 1,372 2.711 
5, 231 1.317 1,386 | 2, 703 
4.707 1.135 | 1,358 | 2,493 
4, 262 988 | 1,185 | 2,173 
4,410 948 | 1,189 | 2,137 
3, 423 774 | 1,186 | 1,960 
2,701 677 1, 139 | 1,816 
2.506 661 | 1.129 1. 700 
2.436 616 | 1, 101 | 1, 717 
2.800 599 | 1,066 | 1,665 
2 370 600 | 1,060 | 1,680: 
2, 509 508 | 1,069 | 1,667 
2, 529 I 


1A grazing unit of livestock as used in this table 
equals 1 horse, 1 mule, 1 head of cattle and calves, ex- 
cluding milk cows, or 5 head of sheep and lambs. 

2 Animals under 6 months of age are not included in 
these figures since they graze free of charge with the 
other livestock. 

3 Excludes sheep and lambs on feed, 
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Number of sheep and lambs shorn, by States, 1909-53 
Un thousands] 


1916 | 1917 Eo 1919 | 1920 | 1921 


1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 


State and division 


ns „ 147 135 
30 31 28 4 


New Jersey.. 
Pennsylvania —.— 


North Atlantic. 


SEB 


a 
a 
2 
i 
2 
2 


ip 


3,648) 3,356 2, 806 
1,658} 1, 880 208 1, 830 
3,421) 3,421 3, 3, 2, 320 2,973 
1,235) 1,278) 1,254) 1,172) 1, 1, 115 964 930) 1, 216 
3,123) 3, 221] 2,868) 2,524) 2, 2,280) 2,025) 1,984) 1,897 2, 093 
1. 157 1,192) 1,224) 1,250) 1, 1, 200 1,215) 1,166) 1,105 1,000 
2,016] 1,985) 2,122) 2,108] 2,251] 2, 250 2,100) 2, 100 2,052 2, 350 
1,128) 1,102) 1,156) 1,082} 1,166) 1, 2750 1,176) 1,020) 1,013) 1, 098 

476 513 517 532 615 695 630 520 450 534 
2,152) 1,937| 1. 849 1,834) 2,009) 2,065) 2,070) 1. 966 1,828 2,060 
2,420) 2,156) 2,120) 2,132] 2,284) 2,585) 2,581) 2,475) 2,178) 3, 162 


W eee 
United States 


State and division 


West North Central. 
North Central 
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Number of sheep and lambs shorn, by States, 1909-53—Continued 
Un thousands] 


23882 


EEREN 
Da 


SE 
8 


5 
8 
x 


fo Hepp 


Sheep shorn, 11 Western States and United States, 1946-58 
(Head, in thousands} 


8 


— 


28888888883 


hee 


88888888888 


8888882 


— 

* 
— 

+ 


~ 
= 
J 


22 | £28 


[In thousands of pounds) 


State and division 


Malne 
New Hampshire. 


pape 
223822 


8 


8 


East North Central. 
Mmnesota --.---.--. 2.5 


represen 
8883288 


West North Central 
North Central 


50, 573| 54, 960) 50, 896) 51, 100 53, 610] 56,026] 59, 059| 64, 451 
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Production of shorn wool, by States, 1909-58—Continued 
[In thousands of pounds] 


April 27 


— 


EE EERE 


525) 464 462 
1. 4760 1,410) 1,260 
2, 200 


£ 


8 


4. 907 4, 868 4,932 


ay 
PpP 
88255 


= 
~ 


£2 


United States 310, 179/305, 834 301, 552/277, 880/265, 888 


West North Central PETES 
North Central 


South Carolina 
Georgia. 


South Atlantic 
A a E ͤ . ———— 
Tennessee. 


S288 
ATERI 


& 


Ze 


8 


E 


= 
& 


a 
= 
7 
8 


* 
E 


— 
a 


pBsaRBe 
EESZSLE 
Sers 

FALERA 
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Production of shorn wool, by States, 1909-53—Continued 
[In thousands of pounds] 


20, 
24, 230) 


7 


United States 


Wool production, 


United 8 


15, 013 


116, 063 
251, 425 


11 Western States and United States 
[Thousands of pounds] 


1950 1951 1952 1953 
13, 946 12, 662 14, 569 15, 568 15, 258 
9, 800 9, 400 9, 595 9, 880 9, 989 
17, 285 17, 120 19, 642 20, 170 20. 180 
10, 090 11, 098 11, 580 11. 688 11, 636 
11, 303 11, 308 11, 067 11, 590 11, 349 
2, 736 2, 886 2, 431 2, 590 2, 808 
10, 684 10, 856 12,019 12,211 12, 464 
3, 502 3, 578 3, 898 3, 880 3, 757 
2, 603 2, 598 2, 794 2,927 3, 098 
5, 207 5,366 5,500 5, 700 5,579 
14. 302 14, 936 15, 589 15, 850 16, 135 
101, 458 101,809 108, 740 112, 060 112, 253 
12, 899 232, 373 230, 343 


This is indeed a serious situation when 
you compare the decline of sheep popula- 
tion and the decline of American wool pro- 
duction with the imports of wool during 
these same periods. I call your attention to 
this next table prepared for me by the De- 
partment of Agriculture which gives you 
such a comparison. It goes so far as to 
compare the American production, the im- 
ports and the actual mill consumption. For 
instance, it shows that in 1938, when our 
textile mills consumed 499 million pounds 
of wool grease basis, that our own American 
producers and workers furnished 360 million 
pounds of that wool and we had to import 
only 45 million pounds. In 1938, before 
tariff duties had been made ineffective by 
inflation and currency manipulation in for- 


eign countries, before the executive branch 
of the Government had traded off our Amer- 
ican jobs and farm production under the 
Trade Agreements Act by lowering the duties 
set by Congress, the tariff allowed this 
American industry to live and prosper. 

In other words, when Pearl Harbor oc- 
curred, we produced 80 percent of our wool 
requirements. Now let’s look at the year 
1951. That shows that mill consumption 
that year was 993 million pounds, nearly 
3 times as great as that 1938 figure I just 
gave you. But what had happened in the 
meantime. That year we imported 568 mil- 
lion pounds of foreign wool and produced 
only 267 million pounds of domestic wool. 
Our American market was 3 times as great, 
but our imports were 14 times as large and 


our domestic production had been cut nearly 
in half. Now that is not the full story 
because the imports and the domestic pro- 
duction was much larger than the mill con- 
sumption, so what happened? The inade- 
quate tariff duties allowed the foreign wool 
to come into the United States and be used 
by the mills while the wool produced by 
American growers went into a Government 
stockpile at the expense of American tax- 
payers. 

I cannot for the life of me see what kind 
of foreign trade policy could contemplate 
allowing this situation to develop unless 
someone is bent on the utter destruction of 
the wool industry and the economy of the 
United States. 


United States population, number of sheep and apparel wool production, imports and mill consumption in the United States 


Imports 


Total 


40, 7 

38, 543 
40, 363 
42,415 
45, 258 
48, 381 


HSBSESPseReRREsseeRaRee 
BESIRSSSBBCSSESES SELES 


ge 
82 


1 Converted to domestic greasy shorn equivalent on basis of 1 pound pulled wool 
2 775 rel wool converted to domestic greasy shorn equivalent on basis scoured Abed 
2 l consumption by years and the totals of production and imports do not b: 


1 Not available. 


1,000 head! 1,000 hend pounds 
43 37, 251 


35, 719 269 

38, 067 289 

40, 689 315 

43, 481 328 

45, 577 352 105 
47, 720 376 53 
47, 682 351 20 
47, 303 374 53 
48, 244 369 42 
46, 139 361 61 
45, 435 353 159 
45, 251 356 206 
44, 972 360 45 
45, 463 362 133 
46, 266 372 269 
47, 441 388 761 
49, 346 388 1,039 
48, 196 379 903 
44, 270 338 784 
39, 609 308 950 
35, 525 281 1,075 
31, 805 251 589 
29. 486 232 560 
26, 940 213 352 
26, 182 5215 568 
27, 253 226 618 
28, 050 +232 564 
27, 857 5230 


— 


eq 
due to diffi 


4 Revision based upon Wool Production and Income Report dated Feb. 25, 1954. 


or estimated, 


t pd pet peah pti pad pa pat 


Million | Million 


pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds 
32 142 ® 264 
35 141 99 252 
37 156 104 255 
38 65 259 
39 232 
253 
456 201 
540 238 
428 189 
558 246 
381 168 
725 319 
681 300 
623 274 
499 220 
666 293 
705 310 
„169 514 
274 50¹ 
„371 603 
„311 577 
+ 339 589 
1 385 610 
195 526 
+ 103 485 
770 339 
993 437 
868 382 
738 347 
353 


0 to 1.6 pounds greasy shorn wool. 
ual to 44 percent of greasy shorn wool. 
erence in stocks 


carried over from year to year. 
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Certainly S. 2911, as introduced, does not 
eliminate the problems created by this in- 
adequate wool-tariff situation. 

This wool is a complex trade problem. 
To really understand the impact of imports 
on a domestic grower who has no protection, 
you must realize the United States market 
is sought, not just because of its consumption 
figures, but some countries have been sub- 
sidizing exporters to the United States in 
order to get American dollars. I have here 
a series of tables which will well illustrate 
this and which require close study if this 
Senate is to properly legislate on a measure 
designed to help an industry reeling under 
the impacts of growing foreign competition. 
The first of these is a table on the estimated 
world supply and disposition of apparel wool 
from 1934 through 1953. Then there is a 
table on world wool production from 1948 
through 1953. This chart shows world pro- 
duction up while United States production 
is down, all since the wool tariffs were re- 
duced under the Geneva agreement on trades 
and tariff. Taking this story in sequence, 
the next table shows the duty-paid imports 
of wool into the United States from specified 
countries. 
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Apparel wool: Estimated world supply and 
disposition, average 1934-39 and 1940-45; 
and annual 1945-46 through 1952-53 sea- 
son (grease basis) 


[In millions of pounds] 


Supply 


2,991 | 4,816 3. 103 1,713 
3, 291 | 6,252 | 2,580 | 3,672 
2, 964 | 8,321 | 3,299 

2,982 | 8,004 | 3,530 | 4,474 
2,931 | 7,408 | 3,854 | 3, 551 
2,965 | 6,516 | 3,528 2. 988 
3, 100 | 6,088 | 3,960 | 2,128 
3,115 | 5,243 | 3,384 | 1,859 
3, 190 | 5,049 | 3,060 | 1,989 
3, 320 | 5,309 | 3,300 | 2,009 


F — ˙² a 

1 Stocks are for Shae Ae Consumption applies to calen- 
dar year beginning halfway through the season; i. e., 
1951-82 refers to consumption in 1952, 
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World wool production, 6 principal wool 
countries and world 


[Million pounds, grease basis} 


1953! | 1952 1951 


Preliminary. 


Source: USDA as reported in NAMW_ bulletin, 
Nan Statistics of Wool Manufacture (November 


Duly-paid imports of wool, actual weight, into the United States, by specified countries, 1924—52 1 


35, 384 
55, 654 7 
51. 188 18, 452 
39, 389 5, 466 
26, 362 9, 598 
26, 193 10, 723 
22,074 7,171 
22, 968 1, 803 
8, 532 1,977 
10, 019 3, 964 
7, 446 2, 028 
9, 617 3,442 
31, 279 8, 829 
69, 587 16, 166 
6, 602 5,839 
29, 400 11, 117 
39, 472 4, 452 
237, 660 5, 345 
507, 142 25, 010 
298, 318 23, 456 
212, 553 20, 226 
290, 125 49, 459 
353, 511 54, 251 
214, 399 30, 442 
143, 651 18, 567 
99, 054 13, 333 
138, 048 28, 204 
190, 932 34, 415 
141, 249 74, 855 


Thousands of pounds] 


4,956 8, 607 62, 434 60, 845 404 4,347 0 3. 459 1, 521 28, 111 248, 048 
8, 027 26, 302 60, 347 68, 367 215 6, 747 0 8, 138 1.735 37 837 320. 317 
13. 773 32, 767 21, 296 59, 769 95 5, 299 1, 762 5, 505 2, 127 28, 404 280, 653 
5, 614 16, 870 44, 008 55, 259 7, 836 6, 919 9, 164 2, 288 29, 879 250, 247 
4, 410 6, 862 47, 689 44, 520 622 8, 430 6, 702 11, 459 2.345 31, 564 222, 269 
3, 459 22, 080 46,079 36, 908 1,403 8, 507 7,004 14, 072 3,410 35, 188 251, 999 
4,796 13, 253 24, 966 16, 422 238 2, 921 4, 701 6, 848 1, 265 14, 095 149, 973 
2, 404 5, 140 24, 796 12,217 363 4, 854 5, 552 8, 293 2,712 15, 930 138, 764 
1, 832 483 5, 664 5,779 218 1, 980 1, 550 5, 029 1,037 4, 260 49, 107 
1,152 4, 580 23, 812 25, 517 1,509 2, 554 3, 094 11, 799 2, 904 17, 532 152, 116 
573 4,315 557 6, 990 135 0 14 914 12 3, 264 32, 953 
425 4, 800 685 10, 308 185 © 0 555 0 4, 966 45, 925 

3, 683 22, 265 1,476 17, 356 129 7 68 983 9 7,893 118, 633 
4,416 21, 730 725 7, 387 611 23 24 1, 208 0 4, 573 155, 371 
530 2.828 283 3, 590 254 0 0 726 0 1, 505 32. 644 

8. 329 16, 724 287 4, 998 427 4 1 1,773 42 4, 263 99, 492 
31, 260 44,348 445 1, 800 0 0 4 741 59 15, 916 222, 651 
43,666 | 103, 816 278 1, 384 0 ® 42 96 1 23, 225 605, 068 
77, 200 29, 582 72 763 1, 606 0 659 437 97 14, 210 794, 493 
43,438 | 100, 004 7 684 948 4 383 748 0 33, 020 648, 924 
23,937 | 102,326 © 192 476 0 ® 151 0 38, 240 547, 725 
38,484 | 143, 062 329 1,091 327 0 32 368 0 36, 167 675, 673 
121, 069 92, 124 31 1,570 425 1 1 99 22 24, 015 811, 909 
42, 232 62, 450 2 618 378 3 11 202 0 10, 820 438, 752 
32,122 | 102,176 117 598 451 37 0 160 1 20, 664 416, 261 
27, 600 67, 434 14 268 425 2 © 58 23 15, 911 262, 277 
22,178 | 119,344 154 1,442 457 139 93 588 0 18, 901 402, 033 
42, 385 93, 211 153 1,497 538 69 14 137 0 738 430, 614 
43, 545 49, 856 1, 698 197 246 662 0 17, 552 379, 677 


Wool not advanced in any manner or by any process of manufacture beyond washed, scoured, or carbonized condition. Data for 1924-33 are general imports; beginning 


1934, imports for consumption, 
2 Revised annual totals. 
3 Less than 500 pound 


S. 
4 Excludes dutiable wools entered free as an act of international courtesy for storage and re- export. 


ë Preliminary. 


Source: Compiled from reports of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


From the Christian Science Monitor of 
April 20, 1954] 

TEXTILE PANEL ASKS BRAKE ON IMPORTS 

Bosron.—A greatly stiffened tariff policy 
to bolster New England’s depressed textile 
industry has been recommended by the New 
England Textile Committee, which has 
charged that “increased imports of foreign 
textile products are hindering the industry’s 
rise from a state of depression involving 
widespread unemployment.” 

The committee was appointed by the six 
New England governors. Comprising 21 lead- 
ing New Englanders as members—represent- 
ing labor, management, and the public—the 
group submitted the following recommenda- 
tions: 

“1. That there should be no further reduc- 
tions in tariff rates on any of the different 
classes of textiles. 

“2. That tariff rates should be raised on 
textile products where foreign imports cause 
or threaten to cause unemployment in any 
segment of the industry.” 


GOVERNORS GET REPORT 


The committee report was submitted to 
the six governors and to the New England 
congressional delegation. 

William Dwight, of Holyoke, public repre- 
sentative from Massachusetts, and e. 
of the committee, said: 

“The New England textile industry is an 
industry of highly competitive small busi- 
nesses and needs protection from low-wage 
foreign competition. Superior productivity 
in New England cannot offset wage differen- 
tials of 200 to 1,400 percent. Increased im- 
ports of foreign textile products are hinder- 
ing the recovery of New England’s textile 
industry. Meanwhile, displaced textile work- 
ers are experiencing difficulty in finding new 
jobs. One out of every twelve New England- 
ers is directly connected with textiles, and 
all of New England is indirectly affected by 
the welfare of this leading industry.” 

The report said uncontrolled competition 
from low-wage foreign producers seriously 
can damage the New England textile indus- 


try, the New England economy, and the na- 
tional textile industry. 


LACE SITUATION CITED 


“As an example of what can happen in a 
short period of time in textiles,” it continued, 
“consider the case of lace manufacturers 
predominantly located in the Blackstone and 
Pawtuxet Valley areas of Rhode Island. 

“In the 2 years following the reciprocal 
trade agreements program with France, in 
conjunction with the devaluation of the 
French franc, which in substance meant still 
further tariff reduction, the lace industry in 
Rhode Island found itself with 66 percent of 
its workers unemployed and the remaining 
34 percent working an average of 14½ hours 
a week.” 

The report said that during the past 20 
years there have been large reductions in 
tariff rates on textiles through reciprocal 
trade agreements and concluded: 

“The New England Textile Committee fa- 
vors protection of workers, stockholders, and 
the public from the low-wage competition of 
foreign countries.” 
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From the Boston Daily Globe of April 20, 
1954] 
TARIFF PROTECTION ron TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
URGED BY COMMITTEE 


Declaring that recovery of the New Eng- 
land textile industry from widespread un- 
employment “is being hindered by increased 
imports of foreign textile products,” the New 
England Textile Committee, in a statement 
released for publication today, recommends 
greater tariff protection for New England 
textile mills. 

The committee, consisting of representa- 
tives of labor, management, and the public 
appointed by New England governors, makes 
two specific recommendations: 

1. That there should be no further reduc- 
tions in tariff rates on any of the different 
classes of textiles. 

2. That tariff rates should be raised on 
textile products where foreign imports cause, 
or threaten to cause, unemployment in any 
segment of the industry. 

The committee points out that labor costs 
represent about two-thirds of the cost of 
manufacturing in the textile industry and 
that “in competition with foreign producers 
the wage differential varies between 200 and 
1,400 percent.” 

In New England, the committee says, about 
220,000 persons are employed in the textile 
industry and another 220,000 persons are in- 
directly dependent on the industry. Many 
of the New England textile mills, it points 
out, are in small towns where they provide 
the sole or principal source of outside income 
to the community. 


From the Boston Herald of April 20, 1954] 


New ENGLAND TEXTILES, FACING STRIKES, ASK 
More TARIFF PROTECTION 

The New England textile industry, now 
facing strikes and strike threats in an at- 
tempt to roll back wages, yesterday appealed 
to Washington for better tariff protection. 

Composed of labor, management, and pub- 
lic members, the New England Textile Com- 
mittee asked Congress to retain tariffs on all 
foreign textiles and to increase the rate of 
those foreign imports that are contributing 
to unemployment. 

Singled out for comment were French 
lace, combed cotton goods from western Eu- 
rope and Japan, Italian and Japanese velvet- 
eens, English tweeds, and similar highly 
competitive foreign products. 

The report came as workers at the Bach- 
mann Uxbridge Worsted Corp.’s organized 
mills said they would strike tonight rather 
than accept a 15-cent wage cut manage- 
ment has ordered effective tomorrow. 

William Dwight, of Holyoke, chairman of 
the 21-member, 6-State textile committee, 
reported: 

“Increased imports of foreign textile prod- 
ucts are hindering the recovery of New Eng- 
land's textile industry. Meanwhile, dis- 
placed textile workers are experiencing dif- 
ficulty in finding new jobs. 

“Superior productivity in New England 
cannot offset wage differentials of 200 to 1,400 
percent.” 

In the 2 years following the last reciprocal 
trade agreements program, French lace im- 
ports forced into unemployment 66 percent 
of Rhode Island laceworkers and reduced the 
remainder to a workweek of 1444 hours, the 
committee said. 

Failure at a negotiations session today at 
the South Barre plant will bring a walkout 
at six Bachmann Uxbridge plants in New 
England tomorrow morning, John Chupka, 
director of the UTW worsted and woolens 
division, said. 

TO PICKET PLANTS 

The textile-workers union said that all 
3.000 workers in the plants, both union and 
nonunion, will walk out in protest of the 
wage cut. Union picket lines will be placed 
at the unorganized plants in Uxbridge, Pas- 
coag, R. I., and Woonsocket, as well as at 
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the union plants in South Barre, Putnam, 
Conn., and North Smithfield, R. I. 

The union said that refusal of Bachmann 
Uxbridge to submit the issues to arbitration 
would touch off the strike. 

At Woonsocket, 4,300 textile workers went 
back to work yesterday after a I-week strike 
against wage reductions. Members of the 
Independent Industrial Trades Union, they 
accepted an extension of present contracts. 

American Woolen Co., which has demanded 
wage reductions in its plants, will meet with 
CIO textile workers representatives tomor- 
row in contract negotiations. 


[From the Boston Post of April 20, 1954] 


MILLS AND UNIONS URGE HIGHER TEXTILE 
TARIFFS 


(By James F. Leonard) 


A stiffened tariff policy to bulwark the 
depressed textile industry was recommended 
yesterday by a panel of textile experts, labor 
union officials, and economists who have been 
studying the textile industry’s plight in New 
England. 

The group recommended a twofold policy 
calling for additional tariff rates on textile 
products where unemployment has become 
a problem because of foreign imports, and 
strict adherence to the present tariff struc- 
ture on the different classes of textiles. 

As the committee’s report was being re- 
leased, the CIO Textile Workers Union an- 
nounced that 2,200 former employees of Tex- 
tron, Inc., in four defunct New Hampshire 
mills have been awarded an estimated $150,- 
000 in back pay by an arbitrator. 

The twin announcements came also as 
about 3,500 CIO members and nonunion 
workers in the Bachmann Uxbridge mills 
prepared to stage a strike tomorrow against 
a company demand for a 15 cents an hour 
wage cut. 

A second strike is also contemplated over 
the pay cut demand, the CIO announced. 
J. William Belanger said his union has been 
served notice by the American Woolen Co. 
that it wants some 3,000 employees to take 
a 21-cent-an-hour cut, and that a strike is 
contemplated next Monday if the order is 
not withdrawn. 

Belanger and other CIO officials are mem- 
bers of the panel of textile experts who 
called for the stiffened tariff policy as an 
aid to the depressed industry. 

There is a graphic story to be obtained 
from the study of these tables. I have a 
series of documents here which point how 
all of this comes down to the very plight the 
American wool growers are found in today. 

First, here is a table showing the United 
States raw wool tariffs from 1922 to date. 
Remember now, there is no tariff on non- 
competitive wools. Coarse wools chiefly 
used in manufacture of carpets come in duty 
free. But this table will show that on 
apparel wools, the executive branch of the 
Government has reduced the tariffs set by 
the Congress to the lowest point of that 
entire period. Mr. President, tariffs on wool 
are lower than they were in the Tariff Act 
of 1922. The duty on wools finer than 44’s 
in the grease was set in the act of 1922 
at 31 cents a pound. In 1930 this duty was 
raised by the Congress to 34 cents per pound. 
But when Congress turned over its consti- 
tutional responsibility to the State Depart- 
ment to regulate foreign commerce, that 
agency negotiated an agreement with Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and the Union of South 
Africa so the duty on imported wool today is 
only 2514 cents per pound. 

To understand what that means you have 
to study this next table on the price per 
pound of domestic wool, imported wool, and 
wool in foreign markets. This chart shows 
these comparative figures from 1920 to date 
and it is easy to see the depressing effect 
on the domestic wool prices from the lower 
duty imports since the trade agreements 
lowered the tariffs. 
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Perhaps one of the most easily recognized 
effects of these increasing imports can be 
seen from this next table. It shows the 
amount of wool imported into the United 
States each year since 1938. It shows the 
duty paid and the percentage of domestic 
mill consumption supplied by imports, and 
then, I think, the column which shows the 
declining percentage of wool growers’ income 
from his wool because of the decrease in 
duties. 

This table shows for instance that in 1938, 
only 10 percent of our domestic consumption 
was supplied by imports and 45 percent of 
a grower's income was from his wool. In 
1952, 71 percent of our mill consumption was 
supplied by foreign producers and a grow- 
er’s income from wool had dropped to 36 
percent of his total. 


UNITED STATES RAW WOOL TARIFFS, 1922 TO 
DATE 


[Cents per pound of clean content, except as noted] 
Wools finer than 48's 


Act of | Act of 

1922 | 1930 | 2948? 
| 2 
32 224 
35 2644 


Wool and hair, advanced in any manner be- 
yond the washed or scoured condition, in- 
cluding tops, but not further advanced 
than roving 


. W. woos w. 

Carbonized 31 | 37 plus 37 plus | 2734 plus 
20% 1 ake 

ORME aioe 31 | 37 plus 37 plus 2784 plus 
2% | iste | 


Wool finer than 40’s, but not finer than 44’s 


Act of | Act of 
1922 19301941“ 
31 29 17 
31 32 20 
30 27 15 
31 30 18 


Native or unimproved wools and other wool 
not finer than 40’s* 


Actof | Act of) 100 
24 413 
24 413 
27 416 
Sorted tchings, if not 36 ug 

or mat no’ 
„ 2⁵ 115 
1 The lower rates became effective Jan. 1, 1948, The; 


were LENA ORES wie ANDAN. Naw Zealand, 
and the vial hie go 9 under the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and 
3 The lower rates became effective in 1939 under the 
terms of the trade agreement with the United Kingdom, 
2A lower rate for carbonized wool in this class was 


with tina and Dragoey of 1941 and 1943, re: 
tively. They were su uently bound under the 
General Agreement on T. and Trade in negotiations 
with New Ze d. 


alan 
$ Under Tariff Act of 1022 native or 9 wools 
enterable duty free if used in the manufacture of rugs, 
carpets, or other floor coverings. Under the Tariff Act 
of 1930, all wools not finer than 40’s are enterable duty- 
free if used in th 


ts per pound of actual 
The lower rate became oe in 1941 as part of 
the trade It was subse 


eee 


Pf! ß . ] ]³ QF e pe 
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Price per pound of fine wool, clean basis, 
at Boston and at London, 1920 to date 


Un cents] 


British Dominion 
Domestic 
fine terri- 


g 
French 
com bin; 
and staple 
at Boston 


63.4 
95.9 
5 112.1 
141.2 131.0 130.3 
139.0 120.0 116.4 
116.2 99.8 95.1 
110.3 100. 4 95.8 
116.1 102.0 98.3 
98.1 81.0 74.3 
76.2 56.1 51.2 
63.1 46.6 36.7 
47.0 30.7 28.9 
67.1 45.9 45.5 
81.6 61.9 58.8 
74.8 52.6 52.6 
92.0 66, 2 65.4 
101.9 71.9 73.0 
70.4 50.4 51.9 
82.7 52.4 0 
96.3 61.4 10) 
108.8 69.5 00 
119.1 75.4 050 
117.8 75.9 0) 
119.0 72.1 0 
117.7 25.2 ë 
102.6 76.1 (O) 
124.2 102.9 115.1 
164.6 159.9 179.6 
166.4 170.3 182.0 
199.2 198.7 216, 2 
270.5 259.1 262.7 
165.3 150.0 166.8 
173.0 176.7 194.4 
172.5 177.5 183.9 
172.5 177.5 175.8 
167.5 172.5 173.6 


a auctions suspended August 1939 to August 
1 


Duties on imports of wool into the United 
States in relation to world prices of wool, 
percentage of domestic woolgrowers’ gross 
income derived from wool and percentage 
of domestic mill consumption supplied by 
imports 


2938___........- < 28.9 10.2 
1939.. 37.5 30.7 81.8 22.1 
1940__ 45.0 32.5 72.1 39.9 
1941 48.9 32.8 67.1 53.1 34.6 
1942. 50.5 31.5 62.5 50.8 73.0 
1943. 52.3 32. 5 62.2 50.3 65.6 
1944 49.2 31.0 63.0 53.9 73.3 
1945 50. 3 31.7 63.0 49. 5 78.8 
1946 49.2 31.0 63.0 43.7 74.6 
197.. 62.0 31.3 50.5 36.7 58.5 
1948. 89.5 24.4 27.3 37.9 55.3 
1949____.._- 109.4 24.5 22.4 36.7 52.2 
1950.. 113.3 24.4.) 21.6 38.5 57.2 
1951.. 216.3 24.5 11.3 44.3 72.6 
1952. 117.9 23.7 20.1 36.8 71.3 


1 Dutiable wools weighted in proportion to imports 
for consumption of the Aiferent lasses in x 


+ Domestic disappearance ‘of imported a wool 
meat — fe stocks) — a ee at total 

a mill consum; n, year 1. 
12 Clean basis. x N * 
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Faced with conditions as shown in that 
last table, it is no wonder that the Nevada 
Wool Growers Association at their last con- 
vention passed this resolution and I quote: 
“The Nevada Wool Growers Association firm- 
ly believes in the principle, flexible tariff on 
imported wool adjusted on the basis of fair 
and reasonable competition. The associa- 
tion is opposed to the extension of the 1934 
Trade Agreements Ac’ and is in favor of the 
expiration of this act in June 1954. With 
the expiration of the 1934 Trade Agreements 
Act, the Congress of the United States 
automatically reassumes its constitutional 
responsibility to regulate foreign commerce 
through the adjustment of the duties com- 
monly known as tariffs and import fees 
through its agent the Tariff Commission. 
The association realizes other industries are 
affected in similar ways and recommends fair 
treatment for all industries as a national 
policy.” 

Does that resolution sound as though the 
woolgrowers want a subsidy program? I 
think it sounds more like they expect the 
Members of the Senate to accept their re- 
sponsibility. The Members of this body rep- 
resent every man, woman, and child in the 
United States. They are responsible to the 
electorate. They are responsive to the con- 
ditions at home. But that is not the case 
with the staff of the Department of State, 
the career men who sell our domestic pro- 
ducers down the river to curry favor with 
foreign diplomats. 

With more and more sheepmen going out 
of business, with banks foreclosing on sheep 
outfits driven to the wall by foreign imports, 
our own Government has forced the wool- 
growers into a position of seeking a subsidy 
to even stay alive. It was for no other 
reason that the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation said, when they endorsed this pend- 
ing wool bill: “This endorsement of the 
President’s wool program was not quickly or 
easily arrived at, because the industry be- 
lieves that any long-range solution to the 
problem created by the 50-cent decline in 
production over the past decade must of ne- 
cessity be found in a fair and equitable tariff 
to protect both producers and workers of the 
United States against unfair competition 
from countries which do not have the 
standards of living and wage levels of this 
country.” 

The people back home are dissatisfied. 
Producers are being forced out of business, 
workers are losing jobs and I hope Congress 
will soon realize what the people back home 
are already saying. Let me read you this 
resolution from the Nevada State Cattle 
Association: 

“FOREIGN TRADE 


“Whereas promotion of world trade should 
be on a basis of fair and reasonable competi- 
tion, having due regard for a balanced do- 
mestic economy and saf the living 
standards of the American people: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the responsibility and au- 
thority for the adjustment of duties, im- 
posts, and excises to regulate foreign trade 
be restored to Congress, as provided in the 
Constitution, and that the Reciprocal Trade 
Act which transferred such authority to the 
President and State Department be allowed 
to expire in June 1954.” 

The income situation of woolgrowers in 
relation to the prices and wages they pay, 
make it imperative that this Congress act 
upon some measure to assist the industry, 
and this amendment I have introduced will 
give the wool industry the tariff protection 
it needs. Let us refer here to some addi- 
tional tables. First is one showing the aver- 
age prices received by farmers per pound 
of shorn wool and per hundredweight on 
sheep and lambs as compared to beef cat- 
tle, from 1909 to 1952. Another chart shows 
wool prices as related to prices of all crops 
and to meat animals from 1935 to the pres- 
ent. It shows, for instance, that wool prices 
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have been below the others ever since about 
1942, with one exception. That was when 
the Korean war broke out and our Govern- 
ment, caught with a dying American indus- 
try, rushed out and tried to buy all the wool 
in the world because it was such an essential 
war material. They forced the price to an 
alltime high, but the growers got little 
benefit of that in the United States. The 
wool had nearly all been clipped and sold 
when that occurred, because the Govern- 
ment changed its mind after that and 
changed its buying policy, creating a very 
grave situation in the domestic market. 

Combined with this is a table on the index 
of prices paid by woolgrowers and if you 
note it carefully you will see that using 1935 
as a base, wage rates have gone up over 400 
percent. The sheep industry is an industry 
which is especially dependent upon an ade- 
quate supply of specialized labor. The hired 
labor bill on one-band sheep ranches in the 
intermountain regions of the western United 
States has climbed from $1,700 in 1942 to 
$5,500 in 1952. Now compare that with the 
next chart which shows you what this means 
in the way of competition with foreign pro- 
ducers. That shows the cash costs per 
sheep in the United States and Australia. 
Wages in the United States are $2.57 per head 
as compared to 52 cents in Australia. We 
buy our materials from companies manu- 
facturing and distributing under American 
wage-rate conditions and we pay out $5.43 
per year for materials where Australia pays 
88 cents per head. All in all it totals up that 
the cash outlay for an American woolgrower 
to raise one sheep is $9.87 per head per year 
while Australia can do this for $1.95. It is 
no wonder that foreign producers can ship 
half way around the world, pay this State 
Department lowered wool tariff and still un- 
dersell the American grower. The next table 
shows the labor requirements of the wool in- 
dustry as compared to cattle ranches in 
both the intermountain region and the 
northern plains regions of the United States. 
When this is coupled with the next table 
showing the production you can understand 
that technological advances just cannot 
lower the labor costs of wool production as 
they can in other lines of farm production. 
For instance, the amount of production per 
man in sheep range country is almost iden- 
tical with production per unit in 1930. But 
on corn belt farms the output per man has 
increased 37 to 42 percent and in the north 
central areas and in the Dakotas, output 
per man in wheat production is up 33 to 66 
percent. 


Av-rage prices received by farmers per pound 
of shorn wool and per hundredweight of 
sheep, lambs, and beef cattle, United 
States, 1909-52 
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Average prices received by farmers per pound 
of shorn wool and per hundredweight of 
sheep, lambs, and beef cattle, United 
States, 1909-52—Continued 
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inary. 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Indezes of prices received by farmers for wool 
and prices paid by farmers, taxes and wage 


[1935-39= 100} 


99 

99 
105 

99 

98 

99 
105 
120 
133 
141 
145 
159 
186 
202 
194 
199 
29 
221 
212 


Total and hired labor required and cost of 
hired labor on family-operated sheep and 
cattle ranches with specified numbers of 
livestock in the intermountain region and 
northern plains, 1930-52 


1 Ranches with 500 to 3,100 head of all sheep—usually 


about 1,400 head of stock sheep. 
2 Ranches with 300 to 3,100 


of all sheep—usuall, 
about 1 an head of stock sheep. x 


8 100 oo head of breeding cow: 
4 Ranches with 40 to Ey "head of all cattle—usually 
about 80 head of 
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Total and hired labor required and cost of 
hired labor on family-operated sheep and 
cattle ranches with specified numbers of 
livestock in the intermountain region and 
northern plains, 1930-52—Continued 


SHEEP RANCHES—continued 


Intermountain region Northern Plains 


Days | Days | Dollars 

476 934 638 | 224.5 449 
480 1,014 669 | 266.9 530 
4657 1,011 653 | 257.1 530 
488 | 1,276 699 308. 7 599 
489 | 1,739 741 | 350.6 924 
500 | 2,403 812 | 416.5 1, 459 
517 | 2,950 751 | 354.7 1, 533 
59| 3,391 721 | 316.2 1,786 
546 | 3,775 737 311.4 1, 678 
581 | 4,395 710 | 273.7 1, 564 
602 | 4,755 760 325.5 2,024 
596 | 4,650 765 | 320.7 | 2,113 
578 | 4, 524 7 317.3 2, 062 
5, 702 761 | 322.0 2, 575 

5, 491 819 | 368.8] 3,013 


0 515 | 104.4 219 
39 72 427 W4 5⁵ 
51 59 492 91.3 12⁵ 
58 52 523 | 124.2 138 
66 67 400 265 2⁰ 
16 18 408 | 33.0 47 

8 10 3644 | 16.2 23 

0 --| 381} 21.9 23 

0 406 38.5 62 

2 410 | 46.0 75 

0 415 528 88 
27 45 450 | 89.1 140 
53 122 466 | 100. 5 221 
78 240 471 | 102.8 317 
89 332 485 | 107.9 416 

100 412 458 | 87.0 452 
80 363 441 | 79.4 382 
69 345 444 | 83.1 409 
60 375 427 | 76.6 421 
92 563 428 | 75.1 438 
51 352 429 | 76.3 439 
67 513 436 | 84.1 595 
60 489 27 91.5 666 


Production per unit of input on selected 
types of commercial family-operated farms 
and ranches, 1930-33, 1939-42, and 1949- 
523 


[Index numbers, 1930-33 = 100} 


Production per unit of 
input 
Type and location of farms 


Intermountain region 
Northern Plains. 


1 This is a measure of changes in boar in produc- 
tion owns the change since the pre T paid | of 


Nore.—Due to the very nature of the industry, there 
are limitations — the extent sheep ranchers can increase 
their ellicieney of production. ‘Technological advances 
which have increased the efficiency of crop farmers and 
of livestock farmers who rely primarily on harvested 
. in the semiarid range areas 

est. 
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Roughage-consuming livestock: Animal units 
fed in year beginning Oct. 1, 13 range sheep 
States, native sheep States, and United 
States, 1919-20 to 1952-53 


In thousands of units] 

13 range Native 
sheep sheep 
States Sta 

26, 577 49,714 
26, 148 48, 618 
26, 034 48, 537 
48, 054 

47,390 

194 

O51 

872 

366 

821 

92 


oe 
= 
= 
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69, 343 
67, 724 
67, 237 
68, 154 
00. 355 
70, 737 
72, 276 
74, 628 
as 
71, 334 
69, 688 
68, 356 
68, 191 
70, 063 
72, 158 
25,215 
78, 206 
79, 944 
78, 726 
25 254 
72, 501 
69, 009 
67, 193 
67, 234 
a 
75, 122 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Comparisons, sheep operations, intermoun- 
tain area, United States, and New South 
Wales, Australia, 1948-49 


There has been a great deal of comment 
by proponents of this measure S. 2911, stat- 


other fibers. That simply is not true. 
junior Senator from Nevada requested the 
Department of Agriculture to provide him 
with figures showing what it would have 
meant if the President had accepted the 
Tariff Commission recommendation last 
month and added 10 cents a clean pound 
additional duty on wool. The Department 
informed the junior Senator from Nevada 
that even by pyramiding the costs through 
profits at each stage of the manufacturing 
and distributing that it would make about 
$1 difference in the price of a suit of clothes. 
Less than 17 percent of the price on a suit 
of clothes goes for the raw material, so 10 
cents a pound additional duty would not 
affect consumer purchases. In order to show 
this more fully I have 2 tables, 1 showing 
the mill consumption of cotton, wool, rayon 
and acetate, and other man-made fibers, 
plus flax and silk in the United States from 
1921 to 1952. The next table shows the per 
capita mill consumption of these fibers dur- 
ing those same years. Understand, of course, 
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that the war years are distorted because cot- 
ton and wool and other materials were going 
into military consumption rather than civil- 
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lan requirements. What this does show Is a the wool industry. This shows that wool 
very outstanding answer to those who say consumption is higher per capita today than 
that synthetics are threatening to wipe out it was in the prewar years. 


Mill consumption of colton, wool, rayon and acetate, other man-made fiber, flax, and silk, United States, 1921-52 
Un millions of pounds] 


Rayon and | Other man- 
acetate ? made 4 


2, 600. 6 43.7 343.4 19.8 8.8 51.8 3.024. 4 
2,911.3 93.7 406. 5 24.7 12.2 57.8 3, 412.5 
3, 122.6 k 111.1 422.4 32.5 15.4 61.5 3.654. 4 
2.636. 5 5 92.5 342.2 42.2 8.5 59.6 3, 089. 0 
3,075.3 251.7 98.2 349.9 58,2 12.6 76.0 3, 572.0 
3.213. 5 254. 2 88.0 342.7 60.6 16,2 76.9 3, 709. 9 
3, 590. 1 258. 7 95. 4 354. 1 100. 0 11.4 85.0 4. 140.6 
3, 187. 0 232. 4 |. 100.8 333. 2 100.5 13.6 87.2 3.721. 5 
3, 425.3 253. 2 114.9 368. 1 133.4 14.0 96.8 4, 037.6 
2, 616.6 200.7 62.5 263. 2 118.8 15.6 80. 6 3, 094, 8 
2.654. 9 237.7 73.3 311.0 158.9 7:2 87.5 3, 219, 5 
2, 463.7 188.5 41.6 230. 1 155.3 7.8 74.8 2, 931.7 
3, 050. 7 245.5 71.6 317.1 217.2 10.2 70.4 3, 665.6 
2, 659.5 167.6 62.1 229.7 196.9 10.9 60. 4 3, 157. 4 
2, 755.4 319.0 98.5 417.5 259. 1 12.6 72.4 3, 517.0 
3,471.4 299. 8 106. 3 406. 1 322. 4 13.1 67. 5 4, 280. 5 
3, 646. 6 274.2 106. 6 380. 8 304.7 14.2 64.2 4, 410.5 
2,918.3 219.6 64.9 284.5 329.4 3.9 57.1 3, 593. 2 
3, 628. 6 293. 1 103. 4 396. 5 458.8 14.4 55.3 4, 553. 6 
3, 959. 1 310.0 97.9 407.9 482.0 5.0 12.1 47.6 4,913.7 
5, 192.1 514.4 133.6 648.0 591.8 12.0 9.7 25.6 6, 479.2 
5, 633. 1 560. 5 43.1 603. 6 620.8 24.0 23.0 0.2 6, 904. 7 
5, 270. 6 603. 3 32.9 636. 2 656. 1 38.0 13.6 09 6, 614.5 
4, 790. 4 577.0 45.8 622.8 704.8 48.0 9.5 © 6,175.5 
4,515.8 589. 2 55.9 645. 1 769. 9 51.0 7.4 1.0 5, 900. 2 
4, 809. 1 609. 6 127.9 737.5 875.5 56.0 12.6 13.5 6, 504, 2 
4, 665. 6 525.9 172.3 698.2 987. 9 50.0 8.8 3.2 6, 413. 7 
4.463. 5 485.2 207.9 693. 1 1, 149.6 72.0 5.5 7.4 6, 391. 1 
3, 839. 1 339.0 161.4 500.4 993. 4 92.0 6.1 4.0 5, 435.0 
4, 682.7 436.9 197.9 634,8 1. 351.4 141.0 10.9 10.5 6, 831.3 
4, 850. 4 382.1 102.0 184. 1 1. 276. 1 205.0 11.1 7.2 6, 833.9 
4, 482. 6 346. 8 119.6 406. 4 1. 214. 7 257. 8 6.7 12.6 6, 440.8 


1 Mill consumption.as reported by the Bureau of the Census. For American cotton, tare of 22 mds was deducted from gross weight of bale produced through 1923; 
for 1924 and thereafter tare as reported by the oe Reporting Board has been deducted. For fore ign cotton, 3 percent (15 pounds) was deducted. 2 a; 
2 Mill consumption, scoured basis, as repor by the Bureau of the Census. 
3 Domestic shipments plus imports for consumption as published in Textile Organon. 
Imports and estimated production as reported by the Bureau of the Census, Bureau of Plant Industry, and Portland, Oreg., office of Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Net imports through 1933; imports for consumption as reported by the Bureau of the Census for 1934 and thereafter. 
Less than 50,000 pounds. 
Preliminary. 


Per capita mill consumption of cotton, wool, rayon, and acetate, other man-made fiber, flax, and silk, United States, 1921-52 


Year Rayon and | Other man- Total 
Pounds Pounds 
23. 62 2.72 27.47 
26. 09 2.80 30. 58 
27.51 2.74 3.72 32.20 
22.79 2.16 2. 96 26.70 
26.17 2.14 2.98 30. 41 
27.00 214 2.88 31.18 
29.74 2.14 2.93 34, 29 
26. 08 1. 90 2.72 20. 44 
27.74 2.05 2.98 1.08 32. 69 
20.97 1.61 2.11 95 24. 81 
21.10 1.89 2.47 1.20 25. 59 
19. 46 1.49 1.82 1.23 23. 10 
23.96 1.93 2.49 1.71 28. 79 
20. 76 1.31 1.79 1.54 24.65 
21.36 2.47 3.23 2.01 27. 26 
25. 74 2.31 3.13 2.48 32.97 
2. 92 2. 10 2. 92 2. 33 33.77 
22. 18 1.67 2.16 2.50 27.30 
27.34 2.21 2.99 3.46 34. 32 
20. 55 2. 31 3.04 3. 60 36, 68 
38. 37 3. 80 4.79 4.37 47.88 
41.21 4.10 4.42 4.54 50. 52 
38. 03 4.35 4.59 4.73 47.72 
34.14 4.11 4.44 5.02 44.01 
31.85 4.16 4.55 5.43 42.25 
33. 54 4.25 5.14 6.11 45. 36 
31.93 3. 60 4.78 6.76 43.89 
30. 02 3. 26 4. 66 7.73 42. 98 
25. 37 2.24 3. 31 6. 57 35. 93 
30.45 2. 84 4.13 8. 79 44. 43 
30. 99 2.44 3.09 8.15 43. 66 
28. 16 2. 18 2. 93 7. 63 40. 46 


8 


1 Mill consumption as reported by the Bureau of the Census. For American cotton, tare of 22 pounds was deducted from gross weight of bale produced through 1923; 
for 1924 and thereafter tare as reported by the Oron Bopanna Board has been deducted. For foreign cotton, 3 percent (15 pounds) was deducted, 

3 Mill consumption, scoured basis, as reported by the Bureau of the Census. 

3 Domestic shipments plus imports for consumption as published in Textile Organon. 

4Imports and estimated production as repo by the Bureau of the Census, Bureau of Plant Industry, and Portland, Oreg., office of Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 

Net imports through 1933; imports for consumption as reported by the Bureau of the Census for 1934 and thereafter. 

Less than 0.005 pounds. 

Preliminary. 
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I sincerely hope the Members of this body 
will study this material being presented to- 
day. It is self-evident that the proper solu- 
tion to the problem of the wool industry is 
one of this Government providing a flexible 
tariff protection for the American producers 
on the basis of fair and reasonable compe- 
tition. Give these foreign producers every 
right to come in and compete in our market 
with our American labor and producers on 
a fair basis, but, stop this unfair competition. 
We talk about helping foreign countries and 
then make our foreign trade policy one which 
pays a premium to the lowest wage peon 
labor countries because they can take the 
American market while they throw our 
workers out of jobs. 

I repeat that the wool industry is in seri- 
ous trouble. It is true that S. 2911, as in- 
troduced, is a better support program, but 
there is no need for a support program of 
any kind for wool if the Congress will adopt 
this substitute amendment. 

I cannot recognize the validity of the ar- 
gument that the national security requires 
us to adopt methods of helping the industry 
through other means than raising the tariff. 
There is much more validity in this amend- 
ment I am proposing which says simply that 
the United States Government has the right 
to assure protection for the American pro- 
ducers of a critical and essential war ma- 
terial such as wool. 

The Constitution pointedly separates the 
regulation of the domestic economy and the 
foreign policy. It directed the legislative 
branch of our Government to regulate the 
domestic economy and the executive branch 
to fix the foreign policy. 

It is time for the Congress to reassume its 
responsibility as set out in article I, section 
8 of the Constitution, to regulate foreign 
trade for the benefit of our Nation and to 
adjust the duties, imposts, and excises, which 
we call tariffs. This amendment proposes 
to do that. We have a known clear-cut case 
in the situation on wool, and it is time for 
us to stand up and be counted. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 


LOCATION OF THE AIR ACADEMY 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I do 
not desire to use this time to speak in 
opposition to the amendment. 

I am anxious to get into the RECORD a 
statement of the fact that we in New 
Mexico have had a considerable disap- 
pointment regarding the location of the 
new Air Academy. 

When the bill authorizing the academy 
was under discussion, it was understood 
that all parts of the country would have 
an opportunity to participate in the pres- 
entation of their proposals for the lo- 
cation of the Air Academy. 

However, the Secretary for Air has ad- 
vised one of the communities in my State 
that it did not have what he called “a 
Chinaman’s chance” in connection with 
the location of the Air Academy, since 
it is too far from a metropolitan area; 
and that no location would be considered 
as acceptable unless it was near a metro- 
politan area of 250,000 persons or more, 

Mr. President, that rules out the States 
of Montana, Idaho, Kansas, Wyoming, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Ar- 
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kansas, Oklahoma, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota as possible sites. Those 
are States that I think are ideal as pos- 
sibilities for the location of the Air Acad- 
emy. I think it is as wrong as can be for 
the Secretary for Air to decide that a 
community of 250,000 persons is required 
for the Air Academy. 

Mr. President, the Scripps-Howard 
newspaper in my home community, the 
Albuquerque Tribune, published, a day 
or two ago, an editorial entitled A Good 
Question.” In the editorial the Albu- 
querque Tribune asks why it is necessary 
to have a metropolitan area of 250,000 
near the Air Academy. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed at 
this point in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

A GOOD QUESTION 

Ruth Finney, Tribune Washington corre- 
spondent, reported yesterday that no loca- 
tion for the new Air Force Academy will be 
considered unless it is near a metropolitan 
area of 250,000 or more population. 

Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON said that 
Secretary of Air Harold E. Talbott had given 
this information to Mayor Noel McDade of 
Clayton. 

Senator ANDERSON is asking Secretary Tal- 
bott why, if this is true, this qualification 
was not set forth in the criteria published by 
the Air Force on April 6. 

We think this is a very good question. If 
all New Mexico sites were excluded from con- 
sideration automatically it was an injustice 
to permit them to go to the trouble and ex- 
pense of preparing brochures to support their 
bids for the Academy. 

We think another very good question is 
why it is necessary to have a metropolitan 
area of 250,000 near the Air Academy. That 
would eliminate all locations in the far 
Southwest, the best area from the standpoint 
of year-around flying weather. 

We doubt seriously that successful opera- 
tion of a school to train Air Force officers 
would require proximity to a city of a quarter 
million people. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 
there is some argument as to whether 
the information supplied me, in refer- 
ence to the statement by the Secretary 
for Air, was correct. Just today a resi- 
dent of Clayton, N. Mex., who was pres- 
ent when the mayor of Clayton had a 
telephone conversation with the Secre- 
tary for Air, was in this area, and tele- 
phoned me. His name is D. D. Monroe. 
He is a well-known businessman of Clay- 
ton, and he was on the telephone when 
the mayor of Clayton was talking to the 
Secretary for Air. Mr. Monroe assures 
me that the mayor correctly quoted the 
Secretary for Air as saying that no com- 
munity in a situation similar to that of 
Clayton, N. Mex., will have “a China- 
man’s chance” to have the Air Academy 
located there. 

Mr. Monroe is a highly respected citi- 
zen. He is on his way to a world con- 
vention of an organization to which he 
belongs. He has been active in many 
organizations. I know he is highly re- 
garded by his community, and that the 
testimony he gave me over the telephone 
must be correct. 

Mr. President, I say it is wrong for the 
Secretary for Air to reach a decision that 
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would disqualify many of the western 
States because they do not have within 
their borders a town of 250,000 persons. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
body of the Recorp three letters, one be- 
ing my letter under date of April 20 to 
Hon. Harold E. Talbott, Secretary of 
the Air Force; the second being his short 
reply to me, under date of April 22, and 
the third being his letter of April 22 to 
the mayor of Clayton, N. Mex. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Apri 20, 1954. 
Hon. HAROLD E. TALBOTT, 
Secretary, Department of the Air Force, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I have just received 
a copy of a letter which Noel McDade, mayor 
of Clayton, N. Mex., addressed to you in re- 
gard to the Air Academy. In it he quotes 
from a telephone conversation with you and 
reports you as stating you did not think 
Clayton had a Chinaman's chance since it 
is too far removed from a metropolitan 
area and that no location would be accept- 
able or considered unless it was near or 
approximate to a metropolitan area of 250,- 
000 or more. 

It just so happened that I was in Albu- 
querque and did not know that a copy of 
the above letter had been received in my 
office. I had wired my administrative as- 
sistant, Claude Wood, requesting that he 
make inquiry as early as possible to deter- 
mine whether or not the Commission on 
the Air Academy sites actually plans to in- 
spect sites in New Mexico, and if so, when 
and which site. 

Of course if it is the intention of the 
Commission to consider only metropolitan 
areas of 250,000 then none of the sites in 
New Mexico are to be considered. If this 
is the case, I am wondering why this was 
not set forth in the criteria published in 
your release of April 6, 1954. No mention is 
made of such a factor as the requirement 
of a community to have 250,000 population 
in order to be considered. Every indication 
all along has been that any community de- 
siring to make application and submit ma- 
terial showing its desirability would be given 
equal consideration. This I have inter- 
preted as meaning if a community meets the 
published criteria, due consideration would 
be given and that would include an inspec- 
tion of the site. How else could equal con- 
sideration be given to each community if an 
inspection is not given to each area meet- 
ing the criteria? 

Mr. Wood advises me that he talked with 
Colonel Box, of your office, this and 
that Colonel Box could not advise what, if 
any, inspections are to be made in New 
Mexico. He referred Mr. Wood to General 
Harmon who is a member of the Commis- 
sion. 

General Harmon advised Mr. Wood that he 
could not say whether or not any inspections 
would be made in New Mexico. When asked 
who could say, General Harmon stated only 
the Commission could decide that and that 
the members were in recess and that he 
could not advise when they would meet 
again. Mr. Wood requested that I be ad- 
vised when the Commission planned to meet 
again. I would like to repeat that request 
now. 

From all appearances, this matter has been 
handled in a manner that is very misleading 
to many small communities in the country, 
Many of them are vitally interested in the 
Air Academy and are entitled to be consid- 
ered unless they are barred by the criteria 
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established and published. Many commu- 
nities in New Mexico have gone to consider- 
able expense and work in preparation of 
brochures and material for presentation in 
hope that they will be given equal considera- 
tion. There is a growing feeling in the com- 
munities in New Mexico that they have been 
misled and that actually it was never in- 
tended that they be considered other than 
to let them present brochures and for the 
Commission to go through the motions of 
considering them. If that is true, it would 
be very unfair to these communities, for it 
would have been much better that they had 
never presented an application or request 
than to lead them to believe that they were 
to be given equal consideration. 

In view of the communications I have had 
from communities in New Mexico, I would 
like to know if inspections are actually going 
to be made of sites that have been submitted 
by the various cities in New Mexico. If 
inspections are not going to be made of all 
sites in New Mexico, can you advise me if 
inspections are to be made of any sites in 
New Mexico? If so, I would like to be ad- 
vised in advance which site is to be inspected 
and the date of inspection. 

There is nothing I can add to the material 
that has been presented by those communi- 
ties in New Mexico requesting consideration 
except to say that New Mexico, from the 
standpoint of the criteria published on 
April 6, 1954, is without question one of the 
most desirable locations in the United States 
for the Air Academy. I believe that we have 
many advantages over any other State and 
that we are entitled to equal consideration. 

I would like to be advised at once if there 
are additional unpublished requirements 
that are not set forth in the release No. 
297-54 of April 6, 1954. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Am Force, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, April 22, 1954. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR ANDERSON: I received your 
letter of April 20 and I also received a letter 
from Mayor McDade, of Clayton, N. Mex. 

Enclosed is a copy of my letter to Mayor 
McDade. I believe that this letter might give 
you the information you would like to have 
in connection with your letter to me. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. E. TALBOTT. 

Enclosure. ] 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Am Force, 
OFFICE oF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, April 22, 1954. 
Hon. Nort McDape, 
Mayor of the Town of Clayton, 
Clayton, N. Mex. 

Dran Mayor McDapve: This is in reply to 
the letter which you, Mr. Kirby and Mr. Ed- 
mondson sent to me on April 12. As you 
know, I have appointed a commission of five 
men to advise me in the matter of selecting 
a site for the Air Force Academy. If the 
Commission reaches unanimous agreement 
on a permanent location for the Academy, I 
am obliged by law to accept their choice. If 
their report is not unanimous, I must choose 
from among their top three recommen- 
dations. 

When the Commission first met here in 
Washington all the material submitted by 
your committee as well as the data on some 
500 other sites in 45 States were made avail- 
able to them. I believe that the Commission 
made a wise move when it decided to set up 
certain basic criteria regarding the most de- 
sirable attributes of an ideal site. The Com- 
mission was then able to screen and evaluate 
the large number of potential sites against 
the background of its agreed-upon criteria 
and to establish some order of priority among 
the possible locations. Needless to say, it is 
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impossible fer this Commission to examine 
each of the 500 suggested sites. The Com- 
mission makes their own decision as to which 
sites they shall inspect. They have taken a 
very conscientious approach to the problem 
and I am confident that their final decision 
will be highly acceptable to the American 
people. 

Every site which has been suggested must 
stand or fall on its own merits when it is 
evaluated by the very able group of men on 
the commission. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harowp E. TALBOTT. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 
finally, I wish to say that anyone who 
will read the letter I wrote to the Secre- 
tary for Air and will read his reply to me 
will realize that he has not been very 
specific about the matter. He now tells 
me that the Commission to select a site 
will reconvene on the 28th. If it does, 
I hope the first thing it will do is rescind 
its decision that a community has to 
have a population of 250,000 before it 
will be considered as proper for the loca- 
tion of the Air Academy. 

There is not a community in the State 
of the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. Matone], who has just spoken, 
which would qualify. The Senators from 
North Dakota and the Senators from 
South Dakota supported this legislation. 
Both Senators from South Dakota will 
recognize that the Air Force has a fine 
installation at Rapid City, S. Dak., but 
that city would not qualify under this 
rule. 

The State of Oklahoma is ruled out, 
because, according to the last census, 
Oklahoma City has a population of only 
240,000. I suppose if the principle of 
growth could be applied to-it, by now it 
might claim a sufficient population to 
qualify it, but because the census is 
against it, an entire State like Oklahoma 
can be eliminated. The authorities can 
say, “This is no place for an Air 
Academy.” 

Fortunately—or unfortunately, de- 
pending upon one's viewpoint—the State 
of Nebraska has a community with a 
population of 253,000. That makes Ne- 
braska eligible. 

I think the rule is a very poor one, 
and, in my judgment, the Department of 
Air had better get rid of it as quickly as 
possible. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New Mexico 
has expired. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOMESTIC 
WOOL INDUSTRY 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2911) to provide for the 
development of a sound and profitable 
domestic wool industry under our na- 
tional policy of expanding world trade, 
to encourage increased domestic produc- 
tion of wool for our national security, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. MALONE], in the nature of 
a substitute. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
think the distinguished senior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] would permit 
me to say that a point of order might 
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possibly be raised against the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nevada. I 
have no desire to raise it, and I am sure 
the Senator from Vermont has no such 
desire. We agree with the Senator from 
Nevada that the tariff is a desirable way 
of handling this problem. We also know 
that it cannot work in this particular 
instance because, apparently, the deci- 
sion has been reached at a high level 
that such a measure would not be sup- 
ported. While many of us have ex- 
pressed our interest in the tariff as a 
remedy, and may be quite impressed by 
the suggestion of the Senator from 
Nevada with reference to the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, which will be 
before us later for consideration, I hope 
the pending amendment may be defeated 
at this time. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield for 
a question? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Does the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico be- 
lieve that the Congress should be guided 
in distributing its constitutional respon- 
sibility among other departments of the 
Government by an idea coming from the 
Executive? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. We have dis- 
cussed that question, and I have had to 
agree with the Senator that the Con- 
gress should not abdicate its responsi- 
bilities. However, I think I should also 
agree with him that the time to reach a 
decision on that question is when the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act is be- 
fore the House and Senate for action 
looking to its extension. 

Mr. MALONE. It is now before the 
Senate. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I realize that, but 
I desire very much to see the pending 
bill pass without amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I realize 
that probably a point of order could be 
made against the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Nevada. I do not de- 
sire to raise such a point of order, how- 
ever. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Twenty- 
three minutes remain. 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield the remainder of 
my time in opposition to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute of- 
fered by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
MALONE}. 

Mr. MALONE. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to 


their names: 

Aiken Daniel Hennings 
Anderson Dirksen Hickenlooper 
Barrett Douglas Hill 

Beall Duff Hoey 
Bennett Dworshak Holland 
Bowring Eastland Humphrey 
Bricker Ellender Ives 

Bridges Ferguson Jackson 
Burke Flanders Jenner 

Bush Johnson, Colo. 
Butler, Nebr. Fulbright Johnson, Tex 
Carlson Gillette Johnston, S. C. 
Case Gore Kerr 
Clements Green Knowland 
Cooper Hayden Kuchel 
Cordon Hendrickson er 


Long Mundt Smith, N. J. 
Magnuson Murray Sparkman 
Malone Neely Stennis 
Mansfield Symington 
Martin Payne Thye 
Maybank Potter Upton 
McCarran Purtell Watkins 
McCarthy Robertson Welker 
McClellan Saltonstall Wiley 
Millikin Schoeppel Williams 
Monroney Smathers Young 
orse Smith, Maine 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quor- 
um is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, in the nature of a substi- 
tute, offered by the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. MALONE]. 

The amendment was, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 


That as used in this act the term “stra- 
tegie and critical wool and mohair” means 
wool and mohair and any products processed 
therefrom, which are determined to be stra- 
tegic-or critical under section 2 (a) of the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpiling 
Act. 

Sec. 2. It is declared to be the policy of the 
Congress to develop and promote the pro- 
duction of strategic and critical wool and 
mohair within the United States so that such 
wool and mohair will be available to the 
Nation in time of war and to relieve the 
United States from dependency upon foreign 
areas for such strategic and critical wool and 
mohair, the transportation of which in time 
of war would be difficult or impossible. It is 
necessary and essential that a proper eco- 
nomic climate be created or exist to en- 
courage the development and production of 
our strategic and critical wool and mohair. 
Such economic climate would enable the 
United States to maintain a going concern 
critical wool and mohair industry within the 
United States in time of peace which can 
supply the Nation with such strategic and 
critical wool and mohair in time of war. 
To create such favorable economic climate 
and to accomplish the other objectives of 
this act it will be necessary to reestablish 
a principle in the regulation of import du- 
ties on strategic and critical wool and mo- 
hair to provide for fair and reasonable com- 
petition between foreign producers and do- 
mestic producers. 

Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby created a Stra- 
tegic and Critical Wool and Mohair Au- 
thority, to be composed of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Secretary of Defense, the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the Chairman of the United 
States Tariff Commission (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Authority), which shall have 
the powers conferred by this act with re- 
spect to any strategic and critical wool and 
mohair whenever the Authority certifies 
that such strategic and critical wool and mo- 
hair requires relief as authorized herein. 

(b) The Authority may, subject to the 
civil-service laws, appoint such employees as 
it deems necessary to carry out its functions 
under this act and shall fix their compensa- 
tion in accordance with the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended. 

(c) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 4. All powers vested in, delegated to, 
or otherwise properly exercisable by the 
President or any other officer or agency of the 
United States in respect to the foreign trade 
agreements enterd into pursuant to section 
350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, 
insofar as they relate to strategic and critical 
wool and mohair, are hereby transferred to, 
and shall be exercisable by the Authority, in- 
cluding but not limited to, the right to in- 
voke the various escape clauses, reservations, 
and options therein contained, and to exer- 
cise on behalf of the United States any rights 
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or privileges therein provided for the pro- 
tection of the interests of the United States. 

Sec. 5. (a) The Authority is authorized 
and directed from time to time, and subject 
to the limitations herein provided, to pre- 
scribe and establish import duties upon stra- 
tegic and critical wool and mohair, which 
will provide for fair and reasonable com- 
petition between domestic articles and like 
or similar foreign articles in the principal 
market or markets of the United States. A 
foreign article shall be considered as pro- 
viding fair and reasonable competition to 
United States producers of a like or similar 
article if the Authority finds as a fact that 
the landed duty paid price of the foreign 
article in the principal market or markets 
in the United States is a fair price, including 
a reasonable profit to the importers, and is 
not substantially below the price, including 
a@ reasonable profit for domestic producers, at 
which the like or similar domestic articles 
can be offered to consumers of the same class 
by the domestic industry in the principal 
market or markets in the United States. 

(b) In determining whether the landed 
duty paid price of a foreign article, includ- 
ing a fair profit for the importers, is, and 
may continue to be, a fair price under sub- 
division (a) of this section, the Authority 
shall take into consideration, insofar as it 
finds practicable— 

(1) ‘the lowest, higest, average, and med- 
ian landed duty paid price of the article 
from foreign countries offering substantial 
competition; 

(2) Any change that may occur or may 
reasonably be expected in the exchange rates 
of foreign countries either by reason of de- 
valuation or because of a serious unbalance 
of international payments; 

(3) the policy of foreign countries de- 
signed substantially to increase exports to 
the United States by selling at unreasonably 
low and uneconomic prices to secure addi- 
tional dollar credits; 

(4) increases or decreases of domestic pro- 
duction and of imports on the basis of both 
unit volume of articles produced and articles 
imported, and the respective percentages of 
each; 

(5) the actual and potential future ration 
of volume and value of imports to volume 
and value of production, respectively; 

(6) the probable extent and duration of 
changes in production costs and practices; 
and 

(7) the degree to which normal cost rela- 
tionships may be affected by grants, subsidies 
(effected through multiple rates of export 
exchange, or otherwise), excises, export taxes, 
or other taxes, or otherwise, in the country 
of origin; and any other factors either in 
the United States or in other countries which 
appear likely to affect production costs and 
competitive relationships. 

(c) Decreases or increases in import duties 
designed to provide for fair and reasonable 
competition between foreign and domestic 
articles may be made by the Authority either 
upon its own motion or upon application of 
any person or group showing adequate and 
proper interest in the import duties in ques- 
tion: Provided, however, That no change in 
any import duty shall be ordered by the 
Authority until after it shall have first con- 
ducted a full investigation and presented 
tentative proposals followed by a public 
hearing at which interested parties have an 
opportunity to be heard. 

(d) The Authority, in setting import du- 
ties so as to establish fair and reasonable 
competition as herein provided, may, in order 
to effectuate the purposes of this act, pre- 
scribe specific duties or ad valorem rates of 
duty upon the foreign value or export value 
as defined in sections 402 (c) and 402 (d) 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 or upon the United 
States value as defined in section 402 (e) of 
said act. 

(e) In order to carry out the purposes of 
this act, the Authority is authorized to trans- 
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fer any article from the dutiable list to the 
moe list, or from the free list to the dutiable 

t. 

(f) Any increase or decrease in import 
duties ordered by the Authority shall be- 
come effective 90 days after such order is 
announced: Provided, That any such order 
is first submitted to Congress by the Au- 
thority and is not disapproved, in whole or 
in part, by concurrent resolution of Congress 
within 60 days thereafter. 

(g) No order shall be announced by the 
Authority under this section which increases 
existing import duties on foreign articles if 
the Authority finds as a fact that the do- 
mestic industry operates, or the domestic 
article is produced, in a wasteful, inefficient, 
or extravagant manner. 

(h) The Authority, in the manner pro- 
vided for in subdivisions (c) and (f) in this 
section, may impose quantitative limits on 
the importation of any foreign article, in 
such amounts, and for such periods, as it 
finds necessary in order to effectuate the 
purposes of this act: Provided, however, That 
no such quantitative limit shall be imposed 
contrary to the provisions of any foreign- 
trade agreement in effect pursuant to section 
350 of the Tariff Act of 1930. 

(i) For the purpose of this section— 

(1) The term “domestic article“ means an 
article wholly or in part the growth or prod- 
uct of the United States; and the term “for- 
eign article’ means an article wholly or in 
part the growth or product of a foreign 
country. 

(2) The term “United States” includes the 
several States and Territories and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

(3) The term “foreign country” means any 
empire, country, dominion, colony, or pro- 
tectorate, or any subdivision or subdivisions 
thereof (other than the United States and 
its possessions). 

(4) The term “landed duty paid price” 
means the price of any foreign article after 
payment of the applicable customs or import 
duties and other necessary charges, as repre- 
sented by the acquisition cost to an import- 
ing consumer, dealer, retailer, or manufac- 
turer, or the offering price to a consumer, 
dealer, retailer, or manufacturer, if imported 
by an agent. 

(j) The Authority is authorized to make 
all needful rules and regulations for carry- 
ing out its functions under the provisions 
of this section. 

(k) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized to make such rules and regulations 
as he may deem necessary for the entry and 
declaration of foreign articles with respect 
to which a change in basis of value has been 
made under the proyisions of subdivision 
(d) of this section, and for the form of in- 
voice required at time of entry. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
encourage and assist the production of stra- 
tegic and critical wool and mohair in the 
United States, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bur- 
LER], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], and the Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. GOLDWATER] are necessarily 
absent. 

If present and voting the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], and the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr, GOLDWATER] 
would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrn] is ab- 
sent because of illness in his family. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Tennessee 
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Virginia (Mr. KILGORE], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. LEHMAN], the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. LENNON], 
and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] are unavoidably detained on official 
business. 

The Senator from Georgia 
GEORGE] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt] and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER] and the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] would each 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 7, 
nays 76, as follows: 


LMr. 


YEAS—7 
Butler, Nebr. Malone Young 
Dworshak McCarthy 
Langer Welker 
NAYS—76 

Aiken Gore Millikin 
Anderson Green Monroney 
Barrett Hayden rse 
Beall Hendrickson Mundt 
Bennett Hennings Murray 
Bowring Hickenlooper Neely 
Bricker Hin Pastore 
Bridges Hoey Payne 
Burke Holland Potter 
Bush Humphrey Purtell 
Carlson Ives Robertson 

Jackson Saltonstall 
Ciements Jenner Schoeppel 

Johnson, Colo. Smathers 
Cordon Johnson, Tex. Smith, Maine 
Daniel Johnston, S. C. Smith, N. J 
Dirksen Kerr Sparkman 
Douglas Knowland Stennis 
Duff Kuchel Symington 
Eastland Long Thye 
Ellender Magnuson Upton 
Ferguson Mansfield Watkins 
Flanders Martin Wiley 
Frear Maybank Williams 
Fulbright McCarran 
Gillette McClellan 

NOT VOTING—13 

Butler, Md. Goldwater Lehman 

Hunt Lennon 
Capehart Kefauver Russell 
Chavez Kennedy 
George Kilgore 


So Mr. Matone’s amendment, in the 
nature of a substitute, was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. It is offered in 
behalf of the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. BARRETT], the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. LANGER], and myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BUSH 
in the chair). The clerk will state the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
North Dakota for himself and other 
Senators. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 2, line 23, 
after the period, it is proposed to insert 
the following: 

If the support price so determined does 
not exceed 90 percent of the parity price for 
shorn wool, the support price for shorn wool 
shall be at such level, not in excess of 90 
percent nor less than 60 percent of the parity 
price therefor, as the Secretary determines 
necessary in order to encourage an annual 


production of approximately 360 million 
pounds of shorn wool. 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, if I may 
have the attention of Senators, I think 
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Ican explain my amendment in approxi- 
mately 2 minutes. 

Under the Aiken Act of 1948 and the 
Anderson Act of 1949, wool was supported 
at 90 percent of parity until the national 
production reached 360 million pounds. 
Under the pending bill it will be sup- 
ported until it reaches 300 million 
pounds. After that, there would be no 
support whatever except that which ap- 
plies to all commodities, of from nothing 
to $0 percent of parity. This amend- 
ment would reinstate the provisions of 
the Aiken and Anderson acts after 
a production of 300 million pounds had 
been reached and until production 
reaches 360 million pounds. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to say that although I cannot accept 
this amendment for the committee, so 
far as I am personally concerned I have 
no objection to it. It is my understand- 
ing that it simply provides that at such 
time as price support at 9) percent of 
parity or above is no longer required to 
achieve the immediate objective of 300 
million pounds of shorn wool, price sup- 
port will continue at the same levels as 
those provided by the act of 1949. 

I have no objection to the proposal 
of the Senator from North Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a request for further time on the amend- 
ment, to speak in the negative or the 
affirmative? If not, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota offered for him- 
self and other Senators. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment designated “4—14-54-C,” 
which was offered by me on behalf of 
myself and the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Ives]. Since it was presented, and 
as of the last hour, the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. McCartuy] asked that he 
might join as a cosponsor of the amend- 
ment. His statement was that his only 
regret is that the amendment is not for 
90 percent rather than for 85 percent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Minnesota for him- 
self and other Senators. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 8, line 10, it 
is proposed to insert the following: 

Sec. 10. Section 201 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 (7 U. S. C., sec. 1446) is amended by 
inserting at the end of subsection (c) there- 
of the following: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, price supports to producers for milk, 
butterfat, and the products of milk and but- 
terfat shall be provided at not less than 85 
percent of parity for the marketing year 
ending March 31, 1955; and such price sup- 
ports shall be provided for each marketing 
year thereafter at levels which in no event 
shall represent a reduction of more than 5 
percent of parity under the support level for 
the preceding marketing year.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will 
the Senator from Minnesota state the 
amount of time he yields to himself? 

Mr. THYE. Iyield myself 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the senior Senator from 
Minnesota for 15 minutes. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have in- 
troduced the amendment because prior to 
April 1—in February, I believe it was 
the Secretary of Agriculture announced 
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that he had been advised by the Solicitor 
of his Department that he could not pos- 
sibly support the price of dairy products 
above 75 percent of parity for another 
year. He gave as his reason that the law 
was specific, and that the Solicitor had 
so interpreted it. Therefore, I have 
offered an amendment which proposes 
to give to the Secretary of Agriculture 
the right to support dairy products at 
85 percent of parity, rather than at 75 
percent, as has been announced for this 
year. 

Mr. President, as we examine all the 
facts and records statistically, we can- 
not help but arrive at the conclusion that 
in this day, when the farmer is still faced 
with the operating expenses of the Ko- 
rean war inflation, he cannot possibly 
continue operating at only 75 percent 
of parity, because among the young 
farmers today are the veterans of World 
War II and the Korean war. 

They are young men who returned to 
their communities following the end of 
World War II and the Korean war and 
who bought not only high-priced ma- 
chinery at Korean war inflation prices, 
but also dairy cows, for which they were 
compelled to pay anywhere from $300 to 
more than $400 apiece. 

These young farmers have financial 
obligations. In the event that they must 
operate on an income of only 75 percent 
of parity, they will not survive. That 
means that we shall see these young 
men forced into financial bankruptcy. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THYE. -I shall be delighted to 
yield, briefly, because the Senate is op- 
erating under a limitation of time. 

Mr. CASE. I wish to ask but a single 
question. Does not the Senator from 
Minnesota feel that a limitation of 5 
percent is the maximum by which any 
reduction might be made from the pfe- 
ceding year, which would be consistent 
with the principle that was expressed 
in the President’s message to Congress 
on the agricultural program? 

Mr. THYE. The Senator from South 
Dakota is correct in calling this to our 
attention, because it was in the message 
delivered by the President to the joint 
session of Congress that he said he would 
be opposed to a drastic reduction in the 
parity price support, either percentage- 
wise or dollarwise. Iam not quoting the 
President verbatim, but that was my 
understanding of his statement. 

The Senator from South Dakota is cor- 
rect in stating that the amendment 
would permit a drop of only 5 percent 
in a given calendar year. 

Mr. CASE. I think the Senator from 
Minnesota is doing a good service in 
bringing up the matter at this time. 

Mr. THYE. In a statement which 
appears in a farm magazine, there is 
a quotation of Secretary Benson’s state- 
ment on the NBC program “Youth Wants 
to Know.” The question asked Mr. Ben- 
son was: 

If I can make more money in the city than 


I can on the farm, what are the advantages 
of owning a farm? 


The answer, by Ezra Taft Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, was: 

There isn’t any doubt that opportunities 
for many people for making money are 
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greater in the city. Last year, the average 
per capita income of farm people was $882, 
as compared with $1,898 for the rest of our 
population, 


Mr. President, if those are the facts, as 
stated by the Secretary of Agriculture in 
a nationwide broadcast, then is there any 
justification for the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to announce that the support 
price would drop to 75 percent of parity 
for one of the greatest segments of our 
agricultural economy? There is no phase 
of agriculture which is more adapted to 
the family type of farm operation than 
that of the dairy farm family unit. Dairy 
farming is not a soil-depleting type of 
farm operation; it is soil building. It is 
the type of farm operation which you 
and I, Mr. President, must protect in the 
United States, if we are to continue to 
have a balanced, family-type farm oper- 
ation and to continue soil building at the 
same time. 

If it is desired to examine the facts a 
little further, I have checked the records, 
and I hold in my hand the latest Twin 
City Milk Producers’ Bulletin for April 
1954. An examination of the March 
paying prices for 3.5 percent grade A 
base milk, delivered at the plant, dis- 
closes the following prices per hundred 
pounds: 

Twin Cities, $3.56; Lake Elmo, $3.51; 
Elk River, $3.46; Farmington, $3.46; 
Watertown, $3.46; Northfield, $3.40; and 
River Falls, Wis., $3.45. 

Those are the prices which this great 
dairy organization paid its producers and 
producer members. There are more than 
6,000 members producing milk in the 
vicinity of the Twin Cities and selling on 
the Minneapolis and St. Paul fluid-milk 
market. 

In considering these prices it should 
be remembered that the farmer had to 
pay for the trucking of the milk into the 
Twin Cities consuming center. 

When the producer has sustained a de- 
crease of more than $100 since the Ko- 
rean war inflation, then I should say 
that he certainly cannot sustain another 
reduction of 50 cents or 60 cents a hun- 
dred pounds for his milk, and still con- 
tinue to be a profitable operator and a 
good customer in the community in 
which he resides. If he is not a good 
customer in his community center it will 
be only a brief period of time before his 
town, Village, or city will suffer a reces- 
sion; and if a recession occurs in the 
communities in Minnesota I have named 
it will be only a matter of time until the 
industrial centers will have a recession, 
if not a depression. 

Mr. President, these are the facts 
which have led me to stand on the floor 
of the Senate and oppose the very ad- 
ministration which I worked so hard to 
bring into office. I am not asking for 
any kind of handout for the American 
farmer. All I ask is that the farmer be 
given an opportunity to obtain a fair 
price for his commodity, while he works 
with his Government to reduce the over- 
all production, as he has voted to do in 
the past year, and as he is doing today 
in connection with cotton planting and 
corn planting. 

Mr. President, I say only that if we 
drop the support prices of our agricul- 
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tural commodities before we govern the 
surpluses there will be a recession 
throughout the country, for which it will 
be necessary to spend a great deal of 
money upon a public-works program, in 
order to overcome the recession. That 
is why I stand on the floor and debate 
this question. 

From an examination of the records 
and statistics prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, it will be found that 
the net income of farmers is not keeping 
pace with the nationalincome. The per- 
centage of the national income originat- 
ing in agriculture was only 6 percent in 
1953, the lowest percentage on record. 
It was 7.1 percent in 1952. The lowest 
previous figure was for 1932, when it 
was 7.3 percent. 

Mr. President, when our percentage of 
agricultural income to national income 
is dropping to such figures as these, we 
had better start examining into the situ- 
ation and determining how to arrest the 
constant decline which we have seen. 

Farmers’ receipts are dropping twice 
the rate that costs are coming down. In 
1953 the realized gross farm income was 
4 percent less than in 1952, but the total 
production expenses declined only 2 per- 
cent for the same period. 

The operating costs of farmers are 
taking a larger proportion of the gross 
returns than ever before. In 1953 farm- 
ers retained as net income only 36.6 per- 
cent of their realized gross income, the 
smallest percentage for any year since 
1932. 

These are sobering facts; and when 
the percentages are translated into 
dollar figures, showing the tremendous 
drop in net farm income in recent years, 
due to inflationary costs of the things 
which the farmer must buy, the result is 
startling. 

In 1947 the realized net income of 
farmers from farming was just under $17 
billion, which was 49 percent of the real- 
ized gross income of slightly over $34 
billion. 

Last year the net income was $12.8 
billion, according to the latest figures of 
the Department of Agriculture. This 
was 36.6 percent of the gross income 
which. was in excess of $35 billion. 

That means there was a drop of about 
$4 billion in the annual net return of 
farmers in spite of the larger gross in- 
come, all due to the fact that the farm- 
ers’ operating costs were $5 billion higher 
last year than in a comparable 12-month 
period 7 years ago. 

Latest figures announced by the De- 
partment of Agriculture on March 4 
showed that this Nation’s farmers earned 
9 percent less money last year than the 
year before. At the same time, city 
dwellers’ income increased in total by 
more than 6 percent. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THYE. Yes; I am delighted to 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. I think the Senator 
from Minnesota is making a very impor- 
tant point—one which we seem to over- 
look in debate today—and that is that 
agricultural income has declined dras- 
tically for as long as 5 years, and very 
severely in the past 2 years. Certainly 
the answer to the agricultural program, 
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which is tied in very closely with our 
overall economy, is not in lower price 
supports and to the extent of 15 percent 
at this time. I have some question as 
to the workability of the present price- 
support program for dairy products. I 
think a better program could be worked 
out. But certainly the answer is not in 
drastically lowering price supports. The 
Secretary of Agriculture has admitted 
that lowering price supports to 75 per- 
cent of parity will do little, if anything, 
to solve the surplus problem. Is that 
not correct? 

Mr. THYE. The Senator from North 
Dakota is entirely correct. The sur- 
pluses which exist in dairy products do 
not constitute a serious situation. All 
of those surpluses could be disposed of 
in school lunches and increased allot- 
ments to welfare recipients. There are 
bills before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry right now 
which propose perfecting the food-stamp 
plan, which would enable the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to dispose of some 
of the dairy surpluses to those who 
need it. 

Mr. YOUNG. I do not know of any- 
one in the Congress who knows more 
about the dairy industry than the senior 
Senator from Minnesota. It is high 
time that the Department of Agriculture 
put into operation some kind of program 
for disposing of dairy surpluses. After 
all these months in which the problem 
has existed there is still no program to 
any substantial degree, either a sales- 
promotion program or anything else that 
I know of, which would help in the dairy 
surplus situation. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator from North 
Dakota is a man who truly understands 
farming as well as anyone possibly could. 
I realize that I have only 2 more min- 
utes, but I shall allot myself an addi- 
tional 2 minutes so that I may complete 
this one paragraph. 

Here is another factor which has me 
alarmed, so far as the agricultural eco- 
nomic situation is concerned. I con- 
tinue reading: 

The net income of the farm population 
from all sources has been computed at 820. 
466,000,000 for 1953, in comparison with 
$22,458,000,000 for 1952. The income of the 
nonfarm, or urban population increased from 
$243,468,000,000 in 1952 to $259,099,000,000 in 
1953. 

The average per capita income of the non- 
farm population increased from $1,842 to 
$1,898 in 1953 as compared to 1952. In con- 
trast, the average per capita income of farm- 
ers dropped from $905 in 1952 to $882 last 
year. There was actually a more marked 
drop of 6.5 percent in the amount of per 
capita income farmers actually derived from 
farming, the amount being $655 for 1952 and 
$615 for 1953. 

The purchasing power per dollar of farm 
income remaining after production ex- 
penses declined in four of the last 5 years as 
prices paid by farmers for family living items 
rose nearly 15 percent. Purchasing power 
per dollar did not change much in 1953, but 
the decline in net dollar income reduced 
farmers’ total purchasing power last year to 
a new postwar low approximately equal to 
its 1941 level. The farmers provide a great 
outlet for heavy industry such as farm ma- 
chinery and trucks. I saw too many imple- 
ment yards full of new machines last fall not 
to know what was happening to the farm- 
ers purchasing power. 
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DANGER OF RECESSION 

A further index to the agricultural situa- 
tion today is provided by the figures on farm 
indebtedness. The farm mortgage debt in 
1945, which was the lowest in the 40-year 
period from 1914 to the present, was $4,760,- 
000,000. It has risen every year since that 
time until today it stands at an estimated 
$7,800,000,000. 


I stop at that point and ask my col- 
leagues to give thought to those figures. 
Back a few years ago the debt was 
$4,760,000,000. Today it is $7,800,000,- 
000. I continue reading: 

That is an increase of nearly 63 percent in 
the farm-mortgage debt in the past 8 years. 
Short-term debt has increased in the same 
period from slightly under $2.9 billion at the 
end of 1945 to an estimated $7.2 billion at 
the end of 1953. 


The distinguished Senator who now 
occupies the chair [Mr. BUsH] is a bank- 
er, and he knows the financial situation 
better than I know it. The Senator 
knows that when there is an indebted- 
ness trend both in real estate mortgages 
and short-time loans, which has in- 
creased in the amount I have cited, it is 
an alarm signal which we had better rec- 
ognize. If supports are lowered while 
huge surpluses are hanging over our 
heads, the market prices are going to re- 
flect the drop, and it will further aggra- 
vate the indebtedness of this Nation’s 
agricultural group. For that reason the 
Senate must give consideration to the 
problem. This is the first opportunity 
the Senate has had to take a step in the 
right direction in the dairy products 
field. The right step is to amend the 
wool bill in such a manner as to enable 
the Government to arrest the difficulty 
the dairy producer is faced with these 
declining prices, 

Mr. President, before closing, I ask 
unanimous consent that the rest of the 
prepared statement from which I have 
read may be printed in the body of the 
Recorp at this point, as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The farmer who grows the food is today 
getting less of the consumer’s food dollar 
than at any time in the last 12 years. In 
fact, the farmer was actually receiving only 
about 45 cents of the consumer’s food dol- 
lar in 1953. That is the lowest the farmer's 
share of the consumer's food dollar has been 
since World War II, and in fact the lowest 
since 1941, when it was 44 cents. The high 
point in this period was 53 cents in 1945. 
In other words, the costs of processing, dis- 
tributing and selling are taking more of the 
consumer’s food dollar, and the producer is 
getting less for the basic product. 

Four million dairy farmers who derive all 
or part of their cash income from the sale 
of dairy products face serious economic hard- 
ship under the present situation. Further 
decline in purchasing power of dairy farmers 
in Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and the New England States, where dairying 
is a major source of farm income, could well 
be disastrous. 

Last year when dairy-price supports were 
at 90 percent, milk producers actually re- 
ceived only 84 percent of parity. From 1952 
to 1953 the average prices received by farm- 
ers for each 100 pounds of milk equivalent 
sold dropped from $4.71 to $4.08. It is es- 
timated that if the proposed reduction in 
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the support price from 90 percent of parity 
to 75 percent of parity goes into effect, the 
support level would be dropped the equiva- 
lent of another 62 cents per hundredweight 
of milk. In that case dairy farmers might 
realize only $3.56 per 100 pounds for all milk 
sold during the 1954-55 marketing year. 

If in the coming marketing year, as in the 
past year, the support level should establish 
the selling price for dairy farmers, they will 
suffer an income loss of approximately $600 
million. In addition, there will be a decline 
in the value of their capital assets because 
of this drop in earning power. This might 
approach the capital asset loss they suffered 
in 1953 in the value of their cows, and 
heifers, 2 years old and over. This amounted 
to $1,200,000,000 according to Department of 
Agriculture figures. If this loss should be 
only a fraction as great, say one-third, they 
would suffer a total loss in income and in 
reduction of capital assets of at least a bil- 
lion dollars in 1954—an amount equaling 
25 percent of their 1953 income. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp, at this point in 
my remarks, a tabulation of telegrams 
which I received from persons both in 
Minnesota and other States of this coun- 
try, relating not only to supports of 90 
percent of parity on the the six basic 
commodities, but in support of the dairy 
amendment. I have tabulated the 
names and towns appearing on those 
telegrams in order to save the cost of 
printing all the telegrams, and merely 
request that the tabulation be printed 
in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

Austin, Minn.: Robert Baudler, W. Kirch- 
doerfer, Harold Murphy. 

Bagley, Minn.: Jack Mathewson (president, 
Holst Copley Local Farmers’ Union), Otto K. 
Olson (chairman, Clearwater County Farm- 
ers’ Union). 

Baudette, Minn.: Bennie Besser (secretary, 
Carp Farmers’ Union Local), Melvin C. Olson. 

Bear River, Minn.: Matt A. Nelson (Itasca 
County farmers). 

Beltrami, Minn.: Farmers’ Union Oil Co., 
V. D. Hawkins, A. M. Larson. 

Bemidji, Minn.: Ed Bohalmann, A. L. 
Brooks, Ivan Lauderberg, Leonard Mitberg. 

Benson, Minn.: Tom Amlie, Lawrence E. 
Anderson, John E. Fahl, Walter F. Grotte, 
Chauncey E. Highes, O. H. Holton, Walter 
Svor. 

Brandon, Minn.: Carl Hoglund. 

Cannon Falls, Minn.: Victor Blastwold, 
president; William Lundell, vice president; 
Arthur Haggstrom, secretary, Farmers’ Union 
Local 488. 

Clarkfield, Minn.: Jewell Haaland (chair- 
man, Yellow Medicine County Farmers’ 
Union), Orville Kompelieu (president Nor- 
mania Farmers’ Union), Orley Miller, 
Wendell Miller. 

Clinton, Minn.: Weinman Bros. 

Dent, Minn.: Edwin Albright (chairman, 
Dora Local), Dayton Jacobson. 

Falls, Minn.: Ernest Bartels, Jr.; 
Arthur Stock; Elmer Stock. 

Garfield, Minn.: Norman Garfield. 

Hancock, Minn.: Clifford Delp, Harry 
Hoffmann, Kenneth Zeltwanger. 

Hinckley, Minn.: Frank Adams (president, 
Pine County Farmers’ Union), Larry Sikkink 
(secretary, Hinckley Local Farmers’ Union). 

Holloway, Minn.: Harry Arnold, Ross 


Strawn (legislative officer, Farmers’ Union 
Local 317, Swift County). 

Kent, Minn.: Ira R. Bellmore. 

Lake Park, Minn.: Alvin O. Olson (presi- 
dent, Farmers’ Union). 

Long Prairie, Minn.: Martin Anderson, Ed 
Gresser, E. K. Colby, D. E. Frost, D. E. Hart, 
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George Hengemuhle, Martin Hengemuhle, 
Louis F. Masonick, Laurence Strack. 
McIntosh, Minn.: Johnnie Oak. 
Madison, Minn.: Harry Peterson. 
Mankato, Minn.: Albert Strobel, president; 
William Lan, secretary; Harold Lang, J. O. 
Corey, Harry Loeffler, directors, Blue Earth 
County Farmers’ Union. 
Montevideo, Minn.: Howard Anderson. 
Moose Lake, Minn.: Newell C. Anderson. 
Morris, Minn.: Hervey Richardson. 
Newfolden, Minn.: Oscar Rokke (president, 
West Marshall County Farmers Union). 
Ormsby, Minn.: Rudolf Asendorf. 
Ortonville, Minn.: Russell Anderson. 


Puposky, Minn.: Albert Belleveau, Eddie 
Winger. 

Rothsay, Minn.: Raymond Dohrer, William 
Wigdahl. 

St. James, Minn.: V. Bryan Bingham, Bert 
H. Gieseke, Richard Harbitz, John Hohman. 

Sauk Centre, Minn.: H. G. Severin. 

Truman, Minn.: L. A. Becker, Orval R. 
Wendt. 

Wanamingo, Minn.: Arnold Boraas (presi- 
dent, Goodhue County Farmers Union), 


Arnold Sroyum (president, Wanamingo Local 
Farmers Union). 

Waseca, Minn.: Melvin Oriley. 

Westbrook, Minn.: Norman O. Larson, 
Clifford Swenson. 


Winthrop, Minn.: Elmer Tosch (chairman, 


Sibley County Chapter, Minnesota Farmers 
Union). 


Bagley, Minn.: Syvert Ramsrud. 
Blackduck, Minn.: Stanley Engberg (chair- 
man, Local 103, Farmers Union). 


Blue Earth, Minn.: Mr. and Mrs. Melvin 
Thornton. 


Cannon Falls, Minn.: R. R. Lundell, presi- 
dent; Vernon Prank, secretary, Cannon 
Falls Farmers Union Local. 

Clarkfield, Minn.: John Emblem (secretary, 
Yellow Medicine County Farmers Union), 
Jewell Haaland (chairman, Yellow Medicine 
County Farmers Union), Russell Quene- 
moen. 


Greenbush, Minn.: Harold S. Johnson. 

New York Mills, Minn.: Verner Anderson 
(secretary, Cooperative Service, Inc.). 

Windom, Minn.: Ernest Johnson. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 13 minutes of unused time 
remaining. 

Mr. HUMPHREY addressed the Chair. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Ives] desires to 
speak on the amendment, since he is the 
cosponsor, I will yield to him whatever 
time he desires. If the Senator from 
New York does not desire to have that 
time, I shall be happy to yield in order 
that the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] may ask me a question, if he so 
desires. The Senator from New York 
may have such time as he wishes of 
the remaining 13 minutes to speak on 
the amendment. He may have the re- 
maining time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
maining time is 1214 minutes. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to speak at this time. I would 
rather yield and let the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] speak first. 

Mr. HUMPHREY addressed the Chair. 

Mr. THYE. Does the Senator from 
Vermont wish to ask me a question? 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not. 

Mr. THYE. I yield at the present 
time. The balance of my time will be 
used at a later time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator yield the floor? 

Mr. THYE. Les. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont controls the 
other time. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 4 
minutes to the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Bennett]. Then I shall yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true that 
a Senator may speak if he is recognized 
by the Chair, without any regard to the 
matter of the allotment of time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is advised that under the con- 
trolled-time agreement, the time is con- 
trolled by the two Senators named, and 
unless they yield the time, the time is 
not available to other Senators. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, a 
point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico will state it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I thought the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota has risen to offer 
a substitute amendment. Is he not per- 
mitted to do so? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator may offer his amendment after 
the debate on the pending amendment 
is closed and the time for debate has 
expired. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 4 
minutes to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I 
should like to remind my colleagues in 
the Senate that the bill under considera- 
tion is intended to benefit the wool indus- 
try, and to express the hope that the bill, 
by having amendments added to it, will 
not be so transformed as to be a detri- 
ment to the industry which it is intended 
to benefit. The wool industry in the 
United States is not a surplus industry. 
It is not an industry which is in trouble 
because it is producing too much wool. 
It is a deficiency industry. It has been 
found necessary to provide some addi- 
tional Government assistance in order to 
protect the industry from virtual extinc- 
tion. So I hope in this debate it will not 
find itself in the role of the innocent 
bystander who is shot and killed in a 
battle between giants. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I hope the 
Senate will reject all these amendments 
to the wool bill, first, for the protection 
of the wool industry itself. 

At this point I should like to associate 
myself with the remarks made yesterday 
by my senior colleague, the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. WATKINS], who went in some 
detail into the actual problems of the 
woolindustry. However, I should like to 
suggest to the Members of the Senate 
who today are submitting amendments 
to the bill that they will have an oppor- 
tunity to debate the problem of sur- 
pluses when the administration’s farm 
program reaches the floor of the Senate. 
That program is now in the hands of the 
committee. I hope we shall reserve our 
discussion of these problems until the 
committee concludes its hearings. Oth- 
erwise we shall invalidate the work of 
the committee and invalidate the work 
of the advisory committee set up by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, under whose 
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auspices and with whose assistance this 
general program has been developed over 
the past year. 

Thus, Mr. President, I am sure the 
Members of the Senate will have ample 
opportunity to debate the question of 
surpluses; and I hope they will confine 
their consideration today to the question 
of a deficient industry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Utah has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, both 
on this floor and elsewhere we have been 
discussing the dairy situation, for quite 
some time. I think it would be worth 
while for all Members of the Senate to 
read a pamphlet the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry had pre- 
pared in 1951, before the dairy situation 
got quite as acute as it is now. I called 
attention to the pamphlet yesterday, 
and I also call attention to it today, be- 
cause it gives a review of our experience, 
and it is very informative. The heading 
is “Price Supports for Perishable Prod- 
ucts—A Review of Experience.” 

Among the subjects reviewed is the milk 
and butterfat situation. When that ex- 
perience was reviewed by the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry—not by the Department of Agri- 
culture, in order to try to justify any 
policy it might have, but by the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry— 
we learned that the dairy price-support 
program was adopted late in 1949, and 
the schedule of price supports set up at 
that time was 79 percent of parity. I 
wish the Senate to bear that in mind, 
because now it is proposed to establish 
supports at 85 percent of parity. But 
what happened when supports were 
established at 79 percent of parity. The 
record is quite clear, for the report 
states: 

At these price levels, substantial price- 
supporting purchases were required both in 
1949 and 1950. The equivalent of approxi- 
mately 3 percent of the total milk produc- 
tion was purchased in these 2 years. Dairy 
products are normally stored for only one 
season; yet after purchasing 1143 million 
pounds of butter, 25.5 million pounds of 
cheese, and 325.5 million pounds of non-fat 
dry-milk solids in 1949, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation was able to sell back into 
domestic channels, during the winter of 1949 
and 1950, only 9 million pounds of butter 
and 6 million pounds of cheese. 


We found that at 79 percent of parity, 
the program could not possibly work. It 
was tried in 1949 and in 1950 and in 1951, 
and it could not possibly work. Why? 
Because it is so much easier not to dis- 
tribute milk in small bottles from house 
to house, but to turn it into butter and 
cheese and nonfat dry-milk solids and 
pour them onto the market—for the 
trade to buy? No, Mr. President, for the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to buy; 
and that is exactly what happened under 
the program in those years. 

What happened when the levels were 
set at 90 percent? We found exactly 
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the same thing occurring. We found 
millions and millions and millions of 
pounds of butter, cheese, and non- fat 
dry-milk solids becoming the property of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, until 
everyone seemed to concede that that 
situation was becoming a scandal and a 
disgrace and was imperiling the entire 
support program; and then the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture reduce the supports 
to 75 percent. 

We knew that the butter was not be- 
ing put on the market, but that substi- 
tutes were, and that the butter producers 
were losing that market. Do we want 
that to continue? 

Today the Senator from Minnesota 
said farm net income is not keeping 
pace with national income. However, 
we have had 90-percent supports all dur- 
ing the time when the farmers’ net in- 
come has not been keeping pace with the 
national income. Today the Senator 
from Minnesota pointed out that the 
farmers’ income was $4 billion less in 
1953 than it was in 1952. However, Mr. 
President, there were 90 percent sup- 
ports during that time were there not? 
The Senator from Minnesota also has 
pointed out that farm debt has been be- 
coming larger and larger, and that there 
was a 63-percent increase in farm debt 
in 8 years. In every one of those years 
there were 90-percent supports. Some- 
times we realize that such procedures 
disturb the normal pattern of trade and 
leave the farmers in worse shape than 
they were in before. 

In a study made in 1951 it was pointed 
out that these purchases cost $286 mil- 
lion. It was said the Commodity Credit 
Corporation was going to recover $130 
million. How was that to be accom- 
plished? It would be done because at 
the tail end of the period we got into 
some difficulties in Korea, and the Armed 
Forces moved into the dairy products 
market and bought great quantities of 
butter, cheese, and even nonfat dry milk 
solids. 

It was pointed out that the key prob- 
lem in connection with price supports is 
the disposal of stocks before they spoil, 
and that the sharp upturn in prices fol- 
lowing the outbreak of the war in Korea 
made it possible to sell into domestic 
channels of trade the large stocks of 
dairy products which had been accumu- 
lated under the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration’s purchase program. 

Mr. President, it was that experience 
which persuaded some to believe it might 
be better to restore the supports, and 
that is why they were restored at 90 per- 
cent of parity. However, it will be nec- 
essary to have another Korea every 6 
months, 9 months, or 12 months in order 
to keep up with that record. We cannot 
put the support price at 90 percent, 80 
percent, or 79 percent of parity and hope 
to keep tremendous stocks of butter, 
cheese, and dry milk from accumulating. 
If that is the best answer we have today, 
it is not a good answer; and the dairy 
industry and the dairy farmers should 
realize it. 

Mr. President, several days ago the 
Secretary of Agriculture testified before 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
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and Forestry. In the course of his testi- 
mony he said: 

This swelling total of Commodity Credit 
Corporation loans on inventories—limited, 
though it is, to a few commodities—is fast 
approaching a point where the entire pro- 
gram may collapse of its own weight. 


Mr. President, is that what we are try- 
ing to accomplish? Are we trying to 
make sure that this agricultural program 
will collapse of its own weight? If so, the 
best way to proceed is to move back again 
into the dairy products support program 
that was causing so much trouble. 

The Secretary of Agriculture made this 
significant comment, which I think we 
should remember: 

I cannot believe that the continuation of 
& program which helped to create some of 
our most serious farm problems will ever 
solve them. 


Mr. President, I think that comment 
applies to the present dairy products pro- 
gram. I do not understand how in the 
world we can believe that a continuation 
of a program that was causing all sorts 
of trouble to our milk situation can ever 
solve the problem. 

I say we had better reject this amend- 
ment, and allow the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry to try to 
bring forth a program that seems to 
have more value to it than a program 
of having the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration buy and store tremendous quan- 
tities of butter, cheese, and dry milk 
solids. We now have 400 million pounds 
of butter, about the same amount of 
cheese, and 600 million pounds of dry 
milk solids. What is the best suggestion 
thus far made about them? It is that 
we start making them into animal feed, 
as was done before. We have paid 17 
cents a pound, on the average, for these 
stocks. We could not dispose of the 
stocks the Government had accumulated 
after paying an average of 8 or 9 cents a 
pound for them. If it had not been for 
the fact that those dairy products had 
to be shipped into certain parts of the 
world which had no other source of food, 
we would not have been able to sell any 
of them, even after we had paid only 8 
or 9 cents a pound for them. Certainly, 
Mr. President, if we could not normally 
move those stocks at 8 or 9 cents a 
pound, we shall not be able to move the 
present stocks at 17 cents a pound. 

Do Members of the Senate realize that 
only a short time ago we were in a dis- 
cussion on this floor over the fact that 
the Treasury Department, which evalu- 
ated the Commodity Credit Corporation 
stocks, had written off several hundred 
million dollars? Why? Because it 
moved down the value of the dry skim 
milk solids from 17 cents a pound to 1 
cent a pound. 

What had they done with respect to 
butter? They had set the price of but- 
ter at only 37 cents a pound, but the 
Government was buying it at 66 cents 
a pound. The Army, when called upon 
to buy butter, was willing to pay only 
15 cents a pound for it. 

That is what we must do every time 
we get into this sort of program. I do 
not believe we want to go back into it. 
I think the experience we have had is 
sufficient. I believe that the fact that 
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we could accumulate 100 million pounds 
without adequate storage space for it 
ought to have been sufficient. 

The dairy farmers were disturbed. 
The whole dairy industry was disturbed. 
The only people who were happy were 
those operating certain creameries, 
whose financial reports were examined. 
Certain creameries made more money 
than they had ever made before. Why? 
Because the program was not one under 
which the farmer was getting 90 percent 
of parity. The only people who were 
getting 90 percent of parity were those 
who were selling products to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and the 
Treasury of the United States. 

I say that we do not want added to 
the bill the amendment now pending, 
and I hope it will be defeated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New Mexico 
has expired. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

I would be the last to say that there 
is no dairy problem in the United States. 
There definitely is, just as there is a 
problem in connection with wheat and 
probably in connection with other agri- 
cultural commodities. However, I do 
not believe that either of the amend- 
ments offered by the Senators from 
Minnesota would provide a solution to 
the problem. 

The net effect of the amendment pro- 
posed by the senior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. THYE] would be to restore 
two-thirds of the drop in the retail price 
of butter and cheese which has taken 
place since the ist of April. There is 
no assurance in this amendment that in 
restoring higher prices on butter and 
cheese to the consumer, the extra price 
would be refiected back to the farmer, 
because there is no provision of law 
which so far has enabled the executive 
branch of the Government to bring 
about such a happy situation. By 
“happy situation” I mean that when 
Congress guarantees the farmer a cer- 
tain price for his commodities, he ought 
to get it. It should not be diverted to 
handlers between the Department of 
Agriculture and the farmer himself, as it 
is today. 

I do not intend to speak particularly 
on the dairy problem at this time, be- 
cause beginning tomorrow the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
will conduct executive meetings in an 
effort to arrive at a solution of the prob- 
lems with which some of our farmers 
find themselves faced today. I regard 
the most serious problems as those af- 
fecting wheat and milk and dairy 
products. 

Some time ago the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Ives], and I intro- 
duced a bill which I think has a great 
deal of merit. The provisions of that 
bill will be submitted to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry for its con- 
sideration as soon as we get together in 
executive session. 

The bill which we introduced would 
tie the support price for milk to the sup- 
port price for feed grain. It would not 
tie it to tobacco, cotton, and peanuts, 
as the amendment offered by the junior 
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Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
PHREY] would do. 

Mr. President, I yield myself 3 more 
minutes, to make sure that I have enough 
time. 

The bill which we introduced provides 
that the Secretary may have discretion 
to fix the support price of milk and dairy 
products between 75 and 90 percent of 
parity. He would not be strictly bound 
to the lower level, as he was on April 1 
of this year under the present law. 

Our proposal provides that the Secre- 
tary may support the price of milk and 
butterfat through the purchase of fluid 
milk as well as any dairy product, rather 
than simply through the purchase of 
butter, cheese, or powder. 

Our proposal also provides that the 
Secretary may require some assurances 
from manufacturers or processors that 
they are passing on the legitimate sup- 
port price to the farmers, in return for 
receiving whatever level of support may 
be offered on the manufactured products 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The bill also provides that the Secre- 
tary may make surplus milk and dairy 
products available to low-income families 
at reduced rates, if he found it desirable 
to do so. 

The last provision of the bill would 
give the Secretary some authority to con- 
trol the marketing of milk, so that one 
market would not be flooded and another 
perhaps run short, thus preventing the 
market from breaking down because of 
improper marketing. 

These are some of the provisions which 
our committee will consider in working 
out legislation affecting the dairy in- 
dustry. 

I do not believe that either of the 
amendments relating to milk and dairy 
products, which are offered as amend- 
ments to the wool bill, belongs in the 
wool bill. Further, I do not believe they 
would solve the problem, but would more 
likely compound the difficulty in which 
we now find ourselves. Certainly any 
solution of the problems of the dairyman 
today should not involve a sharp in- 
crease in the price of butter and cheese 
to the consumer, because I do not believe 
our consumers are in any mood at this 
time to accept such a situation. 

Mr. President, are there any speakers 
against the amendment offered by the 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE]? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont has 10 minutes 
remaining. The Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. THYE] has 12 minutes. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from New York desire any time? 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I should like 
to have about 5 minutes. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator from New 
York may have whatever time he desires. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, my name 
appears on this amendment, principally 
as a matter of protest. I do not like the 
way in which the support price on dairy 
products was reduced to 75 percent of 
parity. I grant that what the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont has to 
say is true. I think the bill which he 
and the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico and I have introduced is the bet- 
ter way of approach. Nevertheless, I 
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intend to support this amendment. It 
offers a gradual reduction, rather than 
a complete reduction, to the 75-percent 
level. 

In so doing, however, I wish to point 
out one or two things to our colleagues 
wuo come from the food-producing 
States. I come from a food-producing 
State, too. In fruits, vegetables, and 
dairy products, it will be found that New 
York ranks among the highest producers 
in the Union. I believe we are second 
only to Wisconsin in the production of 
milk. 

I point out also that I come from a 
State with large urban populations—far 
greater than those in any other State 
in the Union. I insist that the time 
has come to do something about the flex- 
ible approach. The consumers are get- 
ting wise to what is going on, and 
sooner or later we in the Congress who 
come from areas where we desire to have 
our food producers reasonably protected 
will find ourselves in a condition in 
which, at least in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, where populations are pri- 
marily represented, we shall be outvoted. 

New York State agriculture stands for 
the flexible approach, in no uncertain 
terms. Our farmers are perfectly willing 
to go as low as 75 percent of parity, as- 
suming that everyone else does. But 
why the dairy industry, of all industries, 
should be singled out for unequal treat- 
ment is something which many of us 
cannot understand. That is why I am 
supporting the pending amendment. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I yield 4 
minutes to the junior Senator from New 
York (Mr. LEHMAN]. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I am 
glad to have the opportunity of speaking 
in behalf of the amendment. I repre- 
sent a State which is deeply interested 
in the welfare of the dairy industry. At 
least half of our agricultural income 
comes from dairy products. The return 
to the farmers, even prior to the time 
the support was reduced from 90 percent 
to 75 percent was a very meager one. I 
have in my hand a study made by the 
department of agricultural economics 
of the Cornell University Agricultural 
Experiment Station which shows the 
very small return that has gone to the 
men who conduct the dairy farms in our 
State, even to those who are most effi- 
cient. 

The support price has now been re- 
duced from 90 percent to 75 percent of 
parity. That means that the dairy 
farmers of New York State and of other 
States—States like Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, and many other States—have defi- 
nitely been confronted with diminishing 
revenues for their products. At the same 
time they are compelled to pay the same 
high prices for their feedstuffs and for 
all the other supplies they must obtain 
that they had to pay previously. 

As I pointed out this morning, it means 
that the dairy farmers of New York 
State and of other States find themselves 
in a squeeze caused on the one hand by 
the reduction in revenues due to a low- 
ering of price supports and on the other 
by a continuation of the high prices 
2 they must pay for supplies of all 
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I do not seek anything for the dairy 
farmers of New York State that I do 
not seek also for other farmers—they 
must all be on the same basis—but there 
is no reason why certain groups of agri- 
cultural producers should be penalized. 

I feel strongly that the dairy farm- 
ers, the men who produce milk and the 
other products derived from milk— 
cheese, powdered milk, butter, and 
similar products necessary for healthful 
living—should not be placed at a dis- 
advantage in respect to support prices 
generally. 

I therefore hope very much that the 
pending amendment or the substitute 
amendment to be offered by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. HUMPHREY] will be adopted, so that 
the dairy farmers will be relieved of the 
pressure of a squeeze, from which they 
cannot possibly escape under the pres- 
ent conditions of the lower returns for 
their products, and the high prices 
they must pay for feedstuffs and other 
supplies which they must buy in order 
to conduct their business and to main- 
tain steady production. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE] has 
4 minutes remaining, and the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] has 10 min- 
utes remaining. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE OF THE 
HONORABLE ALISTER McMULLIN, 
PRESIDENT OF THE AUSTRALIAN 
SENATE 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the Vice 
President has with him a distinguished 
guest, the Honorable Alister McMullin, 
President of the Australian Senate. I 
am glad to yield the remainder of my 
time to any Member of the Senate who 
desires, as I do, to meet Senator McMul- 
lin. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair extends the welcome of the United 
States Senate to its distinguished visitor 
from Australia. 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield the remainder of 
my time so that the Senate may take a 
recess for the purpose of meeting the dis- 
tinguished visitor from Australia. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s amendment is not in order at 
this point. The time is under the con- 
trol of the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I merely wish to yield 
the time for a recess so that Members of 
the Senate may meet the distinguished 
visitor from Australia. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I certainly wish to 
concur in that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest that the Senate take a recess for 
the purpose stated by the Senator from 
Vermont, who yields the remainder of his 
time for that purpose? The Chair hears 
no objection, and it is so ordered. 

Thereupon (at 3 o'clock and 36 
minutes p. m.), the Senate took a recess 
until 3:44 p. m. 

During the recess, the Honorable 
Alister McMullin, President of the Aus- 
tralian Senate, was greeted by Members 
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of the Senate, who were presented by the 
Vice President. 

On the expiration of the recess, the 
Senate reassembled, and was called to 
order by the Presiding Officer (Mr. BUSH 
in the chair). 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOMESTIC 
WOOL INDUSTRY 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2911) to provide for the 
development of a sound and profitable 
domestic wool industry under our na- 
tional policy of expanding world trade, 
to encourage increased domestic produc- 
tion of wool for our national security, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senate that the senior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE] 
said that he would be glad to have the 
junior Senator from Minnesota offer an 
amendment at this point. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
thank my colleague from Minnesota. 

I now call up my amendment 3-9-54- 
A, offered on behalf of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] and myself, as a 
substitute for the amendment of the 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the junior Senator from Minnesota. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 8, line 10, 
it is proposed to insert the following: 

Sec. 10. Section 201 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 (7 U. S. C., sec. 1446) is amended by 
inserting at the end of subsection (c) thereof 
the following: 

“The price-support level for milk, butter- 
fat, and the products of milk and butterfat 
for any year shall not be reduced by more 
than 5 percent of the actual price intended 
to be reflected to farmers by the support 
program for the preceding marketing year, 
except that such limitation does not apply 
to reductions due exclusively to changes in 
the parity index. 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the parity percentage level at which 
price supports for milk and butterfat and the 
products of milk and butterfat are provided 
shall not be less than the parity percentage 
level at which rigid mandatory price sup- 
ports are provided for the basic com- 
modities.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will 
the Senator from Minnesota state the 
amount of time he wishes to take to 
discuss his amendment? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to the 
Senator from Nevada to state a parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for that 


purpose. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Does the Senator 
from Minnesota offer his amendment as 
a substitute for the amendment of his 
colleague? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, that 
is correct. 

As a brief explanation of the purpose 
of the amendment, I should like to say 
that it merely assures equality of treat- 
ment to America’s great dairy industry. 
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As the Senate knows, the amendment is 
cosponsored by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY]. 
The amendment links the level of sup- 
port prices for dairy products to the 
level of support prices for basic com- 
modities. 

I wish to emphasize that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in view of the action which was 
taken by the Senate in the vote on the 
Ellender amendment. The amendment 
which is being offered by the Senator 
from Wisconsin and myself links the 
level of the support prices for dairy 
products to the level of support prices 
for basic commodities. 

In the future, Mr. President, this may 
have very, very important application. 
In other words, if the Congress should 
adopt a price-support program which 
would provide for a price-support level 
below 90 percent of parity, then the dairy 
price-support level could be kept even 
with or kept at a balance with the feed- 
grain prices or the basic commodity 
prices. 

In this respect it embodies the prin- 
ciple approved by the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN], as well as by the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], 
former Secretary of Agriculture, in their 
own bill which is now before the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
I wish my colleagues to know that what 
this amendment basically does is to give 
equity of treatment in price supports to 
dairy products with the price-support 
levels for the feed grains and, particu- 
larly, the basic commodities, 

It further provides that if support 
levels are to be lowered they shall not 
be dropped lower than 5 percent in any 
year. This is in accord with the Presi- 
dent’s own promise that any adjustment 
should be gradual rather than abrupt. 

A bill containing the same language 
has been cosponsored by at least 25 
Members of this body from both sides of 
the aisle, indicating its overwhelming 
support. In other words, the amend- 
ment is in the form of a bill which is 
now before the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, cosponsored by over 
25 Members of the Senate. 

During the course of my persistent 
but, unfortunately, temporarily losing 
fight to prevent Secretary Benson’s 
drastic cut of dairy supports to 75 per- 
cent of parity from going into effect on 
April 1, I believe I have made it amply 
clear that the dairy industry of Amer- 
ica rightly feels that it is being discrim- 
inated against. 

From statements of Agricultural Com- 
mittee Members in both this body and 
in the other House, it should be appar- 
ent to all that the Congress is not going 
to let that full cut stand. It is re- 
grettable that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture insisted on so upsetting the dairy 
markets by putting into effect a price 
level that must be raised. 

Let me make it crystal clear that there 
are pronouncements from both the 
House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate that the price-support level of 75 
percent of parity is not going to stand. 
I again point out that leading spokes- 
men have stated that by the end of 
June we shall lift the supports from 
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the low of 75 percent of parity to a 
higher level. 

Mr. President, let me answer the ar- 
gument as to whether we should attach 
to the wool bill such an amendment 
as the one I am proposing. It is ob- 
vious—and if it is not obvious, I wish 
some responsible Member of this body 
would say so—that the price-support 
level for dairy products is going to be 
raised before the adjournment of this 
session of the Congress. 

If it is going to be raised before Con- 
gress recesses or adjourns, the best time 
for it is now, because every month the 
price-support level is down, the farmers 
continue to lose money, and the nor- 
mal, orderly marketing of dairy products 
in this country will continue to be dis- 
rupted. 

Congress has determined that sup- 
port of dairy prices should be manda- 
tory, yet it has left the level of that 
support to the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Under existing leg- 
islation that is the situation. 

I point out, Mr. President, that the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson 
himself, in his recommendations to the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, has continued to recommend 
that same legislation. I point out that 
President Eisenhower, in his message on 
agriculture, and the necessity for new 
agricultural legislation, recommended no 
change in legislation for price supports 
for dairy products, approving what we 
now have in the law. 

What is being proposed in this amend- 
ment, however, is to relate the price- 
support level for dairy products with the 
price-support level for basic commodi- 
ties, I say this is much more equitable 
and a much more sensible proposal. 

I desire to raise one other point. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at this point, before he goes 
to another subject? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota that I appreciate 
very much the problem he is trying to 
cope with, and certainly I am interested 
init. But the second part of his amend- 
ment, which ties price supports for milk 
and butterfats and milk and butterfat 
products to rigid price supports for stor- 
able commodities, it seems to be, creates 
a burden that hardly can be carried 
without the control of the production of 
dairy products. 

What would be the Senator’s answer 
to the point I make with reference to the 
broadness of his amendment and peg- 
ging at rigid price supports, mandatory 
price supports, at the same level, as I 
understand his amendment does, the 
basic, storable, controllable commodi- 
ties? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi for his question. 

First, the amendment provides that 
there can be a maximum of a 5-percent 
drop in any 1 year. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is a very good 
provision. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Second, it ties in 
the dairy price-support level with the 
basic commodities. The Senator from 
Mississippi has raised a question which 
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is surely a legitimate and a very impor- 
tant one, namely, that since there are 
acreage control mechanisms and some- 
times production quotas for storable 
commodities, what is there to guarantee 
or to protect the public and the Govern- 
ment from excess production of dairy 
commodities? 

I may say that there is no mechanism 
provided in terms of production quotas. 
I recall that when the Brannan plan was 
suggested in the Senate, or in Congress, 
almost everyone had something good 
to say about production payments with 
respect to the method of support, but 
they did not like production controls. 

What have we under the proposal 
which the junior Senator from Minne- 
sota is advocating? In the long run of 
time, the dairy industry. of the United 
States has not overproduced. Secondly, 
the dairy industry of this country is now 
engaged in a tremendous advertising 
campaign to step up the consumption of 
dairy products. The American Dairy 
Association—the ADA—has set an ex- 
tensive program of advertising for the 
better use of its commodities. 

I think the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Stennis], since he is a very fair- 
minded man, would be interested in 
hearing what Secretary Benson had to 
say about the surpluses. I quote from 
the Secretary’s statement at the time he 
announced the new low of 75-percent 
price supports. This is what Secretary 
Benson said on February 16, speaking 
about the supply situation a year earlier: 

Commodity Credit Corporation stocks of 
dairy products were relatively low. * * * 
Production of milk and butterfat had been 
about equal to demand during the previous 
4 years when prices of milk and butterfat 
had been supported. 


That is the first point. Secretary 
Benson said that up until this year the 
production of milk and butterfat had 
been about equal to the demand for the 
previous 4 years. What else did he say? 
He said: 

Among the factors that affected produc- 
tion during the past year were a repetition 
of mild winter weather which brought 
abundant pastures and increased off-season 
dairy production. In addition, drought 
forced beef cattle sales and a drop in prices 
which resulted in the holding in northern 
areas of cows which otherwise would have 
been culled from dairy herds. 


In other words, what Mr. Benson said 
was that the present overproduction in 
the dairy industry has been caused by 
unusual weather conditions and falling 
cattle prices, which discourage the sale 
of cull cows. 

If the dairy price support is at 90 
percent, and the support price of feed 
grains is at 75 percent, the tendency 
would be, of course, to invest more and 
more capital in dairy farming so as to 
get the advantage of the higher price; 
but when the grain price supports and 
dairy price supports are in relative bal- 
ance, there is a more balanced produc- 
tion and a more balanced use of capital 
in the development of agricultural pur- 
suits. That is my reply to the Senator. 
There is no way I can think of in which 
anyone can regulate positively the pro- 
duction of dairy products, 
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Let me say, in reference to the so- 
called surpluses of dairy products, that 
while the surpluses have been trum- 
peted and heralded as being a great 
problem to the people of the United 
States they can be turned into a blessing 
with imagination, with plans, and with a 
creative attitude. Program after pro- 
gram is before the committees of Con- 
gress to utilize our abundance. There is 
the stamp plan program. As my distin- 
guished colleague, the senior Senator 
from Minnesota, said a while ago, if the 
fluid milk program for our schools were 
what it ought to be, the consumption of 
fluid milk would be increased in unbe- 
lievable proportions, and would utilize 
much of the surplus which seems to be 
bothering us at present. 

I might point out one other factor. 
The amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin and 
myself provides as follows: 

The price-support level for milk, butterfat, 
and the products of milk and butterfat for 
any year shall not be reduced by more than 
5 percent of the actual price intended to be 
reflected to farmers by the support program 
for the preceding marketing year. 


In other words, this amendment meets 
the criticism which has been heard on 
the floor of the Senate, namely, that the 
processors and the manufacturers of milk 
products and butterfat products receive 
the biggest benefit from price supports. 
The Humphrey-Wiley amendment pro- 
vides that the price-support program 
shall not be less than 5 percent of the 
actual price intended to be reflected to 
the farmers by the support program for 
the preceding marketing year. Soin the 
amendment we have taken care of sev- 
eral complaints. 

First, we have disposed of the com- 
plaint that the dairy price-support pro- 
gram may be higher than the price-sup- 
port program for feed grains. We have 
tied them together, so that they are in 
balance. 

Second, we have provided some flexi- 
bility. We have said that the price sup- 
port may drop as much as 5 percent in 
any one marketing year. 

Third, we have met the criticism which 
has been leveled again and again against 
the dairy price-support program, name- 
ly, that most of its benefits go to the 
processors and the handlers, by writing 
into the amendment that the support 
price is to reflect the price intended for 
the farmer in the price-support measure, 
so that the producer of the milk will get 
the benefit of this particular price-sup- 
port effort. 

I wish to make the point to my col- 
leagues in the Senate that once the 
process is started of lowering price sup- 
ports on commodities such as dairy 
products, it will soon move to other com- 
modities. I remind the Senate that al- 
ready the talk is that since price sup- 
ports on dairy products are down to 75 
percent, perhaps the price support on 
feed grains ought to go to 75 percent. 
What that amounts to is putting in 
jeopardy not only the dairy farmer, but 
also the producer of the feed grains. 
It amounts to a lowering of prices with- 
out regard to the fixed costs which the 
farmer has. Our farmers today have 
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fixed costs for feed, equipment, taxes, 
electricity, telephones, the operating ex- 
penses of machinery, and other items, 
which are not being lowered by any kind 
of price-support program. Those costs 
are fixed. Instead of going down, they 
have been going up. It is impossible 
to maintain a solvent agricultural econ- 
omy with high-fixed costs and a lower- 
ing of the income to the farm producer. 

Mr. President, in order to complete 
my statement, I yield myself an addi- 
tional 3 minutes. 

I call the attention of the Senate to 
what we can do in terms of a long-range 
program for the use of our abundance. 
No greater mistake could be made in 
Congress than to fool around with dairy- 
price supports, by lowering them to a 
point where the dairy herds are en- 
dangered. It takes a long time to build 
a good dairy herd. It is not like rais- 
ing hogs. One literally can get himself 
into and out of the hog-raising business 
in a year. But it requires a great in- 
vestment to have a fine dairy farm. 
Even the small dairy producer, with 15 
or 16 cows, has thousands of dollars 
tied up in modern equipment, in sub- 
stantial barns, in high-priced feeds, and 
in many expensive pieces of equipment 
which are necessary to meet the modern 
health regulations. So I point out that 
if the Congress of the United States 
wants to design a policy which will drive 
literally hundreds and hundreds of our 
small producers out of the dairy busi- 
ness, the way it can do it is to permit 
the price-support program to remain at 
75 percent of parity, cr, in reality, at 
much lower supports. 

If the Congress of the United States 
would like to take a look at the long pull 
rather than the short term, it can main- 
tain a price-support program which is 
tied in with the overall price of feed 
grains, under legislative policy. That 
is exactly what this amendment is in- 
tended to do, and it will do so without 
furthering the surpluses. It will do so 
if the Congress has the will to try to 
solve the problem by disposing of the 
surpluses, 

Mr. President, I should like to yield 
whatever time may be required by my 
associate in the amendment, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY]. 3 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I had not 
intended to speak, because my dear 
friend, the Senator from Minnesota, has 
so well stated the import of the amend- 
ment. Yet, in view of his graciousness, 
I do wish to say something which I think 
is significant not only to the farmer but 
to the economy of this country. Time 
and time again I have had the experi- 
ence of hearing businessmen and others 
mention the big profits which dairy 
farmers are making. They little realize 
that if it were not for the profits which 
the farmers were making, and they are 
not big, there would not be this good, 
healthy condition we have had in the 
past among merchants, bankers, auto- 
mobile salesmen, and other businessmen. 

It has been stated that in my State if, 
by virtue of the condition which now 
exists, the price of milk goes on the 
skids to 60 cents a hundredweight, it 
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will mean a drop in the purchasing 
power of the farmers of Wisconsin, be- 
cause we produce approximately 16 bil- 
lion pounds of milk, of $80 million. 

It is a matter of history that prac- 
tically every depression has started at 
the farm level. Why? Mr. President, 
the answer is simple. If the farmers of 
my State lose $80 million in purchasing 
power—and already prices have gone 
down and down—it means that in the 
cities of Kenosha and Racine, in my 
State, and in cities like Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, Minn., where tractors and farm 
machinery are produced, there will be, 
and there already are, thousands unem- 
ployed. The last information I had was 
that in Kenosha there were something 
like 6,000 unemployed. In Milwaukee 
there are thousands of unemployed per- 
sons who previously were engaged in 
manufacturing and producing the ma- 
chinery which the farmer needs to main- 
tain the level of production he has main- 
tained in the past. í 

Mr. President, when I was a young 
man, attending a university, I learned 
a little bit in the field of economics by 
listening to folks who were interested 
not only in the theory of economics, but 
in the common, everyday practices of 
living. I do not know of a better illus- 
tration to show what I am driving at 
than the following: In 1945 the then 
President of the United States and the 
great labor leaders of this country were 
advised by their economist advisers that 
we were about to enter upon the greatest 
depression the world had ever seen. 
They based that finding upon what hap- 
pened after the First World War, when 
we settled down and forgot that what 
was needed was purchasing power. 
What happened this time? The pre- 
dicted depression did not come, because 
the great vision and heart of America 
sensed that there was a great need to re- 
juvenate our allies, and we spent up to 
$7 billion a year for that purpose. That 
$7 billion did not go to Europe. Let us 
give them credit; they came to us and 
made demands. 

Mr. President, the point I am trying 
to make is that when I was attending the 
university someone said that at one given 
time putting an extra dollar in the eco- 
nomic stream is equivalent to putting in 
$20 at another given time. I do not re- 
member whether that other given time 
was 6 months or a year after the war. 
However, the $7 billion we appropriated 
created credit. The credit created de- 
mand. That demand was upon the pro- 
duction plant of America. The produc- 
tion plant of America created thereby 
resulted in more workers of America be- 
ing employed. Those workers received 
wages to spend, and the farmers sold 
their products to them and in turn re- 
ceived money. The result was that we 
had a rather feverish condition which we 
call inflation. The depression did not 
come. 

But now, Mr. President, we are faced 
with another situation. We do not hesi- 
tate to say that the wage earner is en- 
titled to a minimum wage. We fix his 
minimum wage. However, we say to the 
farmer, who cannot fix the price on his 
own commodity, “We are just going to 
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let you go.” He is the same farmer who, 
during the war years and afterwards, 
when the world needed his products, lit- 
erally fed the whole Western World. 

So, Mr. President, I go back to this 
one-dollar proposition. In my State, if 
purchasing power goes down, and the 
people of my State have started to lose 
$80 million in purchasing power, and if 
that is multiplied by 20, there exists 
something of an economic impact which 
is going to be felt not only in Wisconsin 
but throughout the whole country. Al- 
ready the farmers will not buy, because 
they do not have the money with which 
to buy. 

Mr. President, the reason I go into 
these details is to indicate as clearly as 
I can that it is not a question simply of 
wanting to help the farmer. We want 
to maintain the economic health of this 
country. We want to recognize that 
the wealth which comes out of the soil, 
through the labor and sweat of these 
men, women, and children, is basic 
wealth; and in view of the fact that, 
under our economic system, they cannot 
fix prices as other persons do, it is a 
special problem. Even the professional 
man can say, “My fee is so and so.” 
The merchant says, This suit is going 
to cost you so much.” But the farmer 
hauls his milk to market, and someone 
says, “This is the price you will receive.” 

That is why I have joined in the 
amendment with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. I feel the problem 
is in the interest of the economic health 
not only of my State, which is the great- 
est milk-producing State in the Union, 
but is directly in the interest of the eco- 
nomic health of every small-business 
man in my State and of every individual 
in this whole country. 

In other words, to use another analogy, 
when a disease strikes in a community, 
we do something about it. Now we have 
recognized that when economic paraly- 
sis begins, it is our function to do some- 
thing about it, especially when it relates 
to the group of Americans who are real- 
ly sane, middle-of-the-road thinkers; 
namely, the farmers. 

However, it is not proposed that this 
action be taken simply for them. Let 
us be sensible and factual and state 
frankly that we take this action because 
it is in the interest of the general wel- 
fare, not simply in the interest of the 
farmers alone. When a farmer gets a 
dollar, he puts it back into the market, 
and there creates demand, which creates 
additional demand on the production 
plants, which then must have additional 
labor, and the additional workers are 
paid, and that results in the creation of 
additional demand for commodities. 
Thus we have economic health. 

So, Mr. President, I am very happy to 
join with the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Minnesota in urging the adop- 
tion of his amendment to the amend- 
ment of the senior Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota has 3 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am sure the Senator from Vermont and 
perhaps other Senators on his side will 
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wish to comment on the amendment. 
Therefore, I invite the Senator from 
Vermont to use or to apportion some of 
the time available to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from Vermont has 30 minutes 
at his disposal. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have not 
received any requests for time in which 
to speak on the amendment the junior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hun- 
PHREY] has offered as a substitute for 
the amendment of the senior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. THYE]. 

Personally, I cannot see the logic of 
tying price supports for dairy products 
to the prices received by the producers 
of tobacco, cotton, and peanuts. I can 
see the logic of tying price supports for 
dairy products to the prices received for 
feed grains. That proposal is now being 
considered by the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

It is true that approximately 7 per- 
cent of the cost of producing milk in the 
northeastern States is due to the price 
of corn. Corn is the only basic com- 
modity that is used directly by the dairy 
farmers in connection with the produc- 
tion of milk. So I can see the logic of 
tying the support price of dairy products 
to the price of corn, rather than to the 
prices of other basic commodities. 

Therefore I believe it is logical to tie 
the support of dairy products to the 
prices of feed grains. On the other 
hand, I cannot see any logic in attempt- 
ing to tie the supports of dairy products 
to the prices of tobacco, cotton, and 
peanuts. 

Mr. President, at this time I yield 7 
minutes to the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to take up the thought right where 
the Senator from Vermont left off, and 
also to discuss the question asked by 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEN- 
nis], when he pointed out that there are 
controls on various commodities, and 
that it is one thing to have mandatory 
90-percent supports on agricultural 
commodities that are controllable, and 
it is quite something else to put them 
on agricultural commodities that never 
have been controlled and cannot be con- 
trolled. 

Time after time on this floor I have 
said that the finest example to be cited 
among agricultural commodities is to- 
bacco. Tobacco has been supported at 
90 percent. That program may cost a 
few dollars or it may cost practically 
nothing, because the tobacco producers 
have extremely accurate controls, and 
they measure down to nine-tenths or 
seven-tenths of an acre, and make abso- 
lutely certain that the supply will be in 
line with the demand. 

I have said repeatedly that cotton con- 
trol is well arranged and handled, and 
I would be willing to see it continued 
over a very long period, for I know that 
cotton will be placed under adequate 
controls and adequate limitations. So I 
would be willing to see that program 
continued for a long time, even though 
there were a sizable carryover. For in- 
stance, we now have a carryover of near- 
ly 10 million bales, whereas 3 million or 
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4 million bales would be sufficient for 
housekeeping purposes. However, that 
cotton can be stored for 20 years, and at 
the end of that time it will still be good. 
We know that is so, because it has been 
demonstrated. 

But when it is said that the require- 
ment for 90 percent supports for dairy 
products will be tied to the requirement 
for rigid mandatory supports for the 
basic commodities, and when it is said 
it is necessary to have 90 percent sup- 
ports for dairy products, even though 
the program has not worked well, and 
that it is necessary to tie the program 
for dairy products with programs that 
have worked well, I reply by saying that 
I do not believe the cotton producer 
or the tobacco producer or the peanut 
producer or the rice producer will like it. 

Perhaps we shall have a little trouble 
with rice next year; but we know we can 
bring rice under proper control again. 
Occasionally we have trouble with 
wheat; at times it gets away out of line, 
but we know we can establish some sort 
of control over it. The greatest advan- 
tage in the case of wheat is that it can 
be shipped all over the world to people 
who can use it. We do not have quite as 
much success with the program for corn, 
because the great bulk is consumed on 
the farms where it is produced; and it is 
rather hard to predict what will be done 
by the farmers in connection with their 
production of corn, under the acreage 
allotments for corn. 

But, Mr. President, certainly we do not 
wish to tie the requirement for 90 per- 
cent supports for commodities which 
cannot be controlled, or which it has 
never been possible to control well, with 
the supports for basic commodities, 
every time there is provided 90 percent 
support for the basic commodities. 

Mr. President, reference has been 
made to the testimony of the Secretary 
of Agriculture on April 21, only a few 
days ago, that the stocks of butter, 
cheese, and dried milk now in the Gov- 
ernment’s hands are huge. I wish to call 
especial attention to the following sen- 
tence from his testimony before the 
committee: 

During the marketing year which ended 
March 31, the equivalent of 10 percent of 
the Nation’s total milk production—some 
12 billion pounds—found its way into Com- 
modity Credit Corporation ownership. 


3 Thak was at the 90 percent support 
evel. 

Mr. President, earlier today I read 
from a report of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry in 1951, 
when it was pointed out that with a 79 
percent level of price supports, only 3 
percent of the product found its way 
into Commodity Credit Corporation own- 
ership. When we move from 79 percent 
to 90 percent, we get 10 percent of the 
product coming into the hands of the 
Government, That makes an unbear- 
able load. 

Mr. President, we have not always had 
such a provision for supports for these 
products. We put them on in 1949. So 
long as there is provision for support at 
75 to 90 percent, with full discretion on 
the part of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the program might work out fairly well. 
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When the Secretary of Agriculture 
announced he would take off 90-percent 
supports, he made a speech to which I 
referred yesterday. The speech was 
made at Chicago, and there he warned 
the American Dairy Association that it 
had better put its house in order. He 
pointed out that in 1952 only 695 pounds 
of milk had been used per person, the 
lowest on record. 

Mr. President, why do you. suppose 
that in 1952 the per capita consumption 
of milk in the United States was the 
lowest on record? It was because the 
producers and dealers had lost their in- 
terest in trying to sell milk to the in- 
dividual consumers. Instead, they were 
trying to sell the milk equivalent in 
dairy products to the Treasury, trying 
to move the milk into the storehouses of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
After all, it is so much easier to skim 
off the cream and turn it into butter and 
cheese and turn the remainder into dry- 
milk solids. The farmer was not bene- 
fiting from that program. The testi- 
mony is quite clear that the farmer was 
receiving far less under 90-percent sup- 
ports; but there were those who said, 
“This is a wonderful program. We do 
not have to worry any more about 
whether our truckdrivers will go on 
strike. We just turn the milk into 
cheese, butter, and dry, skim milk sol- 
ids, and put it under Commodity Credit 
Corporation loans.” 

Mr. President, I thought we had 
enough of that program; and I thought 
we recognized that when the Secretary 
of Agriculture cut down the program it 
would be kept cut down. 

The Senator from Mississippi pointed 
out that it is hard on the producers who 
have to operate under programs with 
controls. Controls are unpopular; peo- 
ple are not anxious to have their pro- 
duction of cotton cut down; they are 
not anxious to have limitations imposed 
on their production of peanuts or of rice. 
They accept them because they recog- 
nize that the program has to be handled 
in that way. But when there is a com- 
modity that it is impossible to control, 
or a commodity which we have had great 
difficulty in controlling, and on which 
production has been rising year after 
year, I think 90-percent rigid support 
prices cannot be put on and kept there 
indefinitely. 

I know that the pending amendment 
is designed to help the dairy farmer. 
I know that it is sponsored, as was the 
amendment offered by the senior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, by two Senators 
who are as interested as they can be. 
I certainly include the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Wey] in that 
statement. The two Senators are try- 
ing their very best to help the industry, 
and I know that those in that industry 
believe they need some additional as- 
sistance. But I say that such assistance 
will come when the milk distributors 
of the country start the fight to get 
back the 130 pounds per capita market 
which they have lost in the past 12 years. 
They have lost it because they have not 
been merchandising. They have not 
been trying as hard as they could. Now 
it comes back on the farmer in the form 
of a reduction in price. If we do not 
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take this program the distributors of 
the country, once they have bought the 
milk from the farmers, may start put- 
ting the milk where it belongs in the 
form of fluid milk for the children and 
others in the country. 

The speech by the Secretary pointed 
out that if the farmers in the dairy in- 
dustry would try to recapture the mar- 
ket of 130 pounds of milk per person 
which has been lost in the past 12 or 
13 years they would turn the milk sur- 
plus into scarcity. That statement is 
absolutely true. 

The way to recapture that market is 
not to continue to store the product 
up in the stocks of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, but to sell it to the public. 
That is what must be done with it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New Mexico 
has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, how 
much time have I? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota has 3 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have lived to see the day when the phi- 
losophy of divide and conquer has been 
applied to agriculture, and has been 
made quite effective in the Senate. If 
we start to play one commodity off 
against another in the Senate, the farm 
program will be finished. If we start to 
play off cotton against dairy products, 
and corn against wheat and certain other 
cereal grains, the farm program will be 
finished. We must either hang together 
or we shall assuredly hang separately. 
I am rather amazed to see how effec- 
tive has been the process of dividing the 
producer from the consumer, and divid- 
ing one commodity from another. 

I ask Senators if we are to say to the 
public that the dairy farmer is to get 
only 75 percent of parity. Is that what 
the Senator from New Mexico means 
when he says that when there were 79 
percent price supports only 3 percent of 
the product went into the Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks? Why did he 
not say that in 1951 we did not have as 
much production as we had in 1953? 
Why did he not say that in 1951 we had 
one of the severest winters in history, 
and that in 1953 we had one of the mild- 
est winters in our history? 

Why did he not say that in 1951 beef 
prices were at an almost all-time 
high, whereas in 1953 they were at an 
almost all-time low—at least so far as 
the previous 10 years was concerned. 

Of course, the reason for much of the 
surplus milk production is that beef 
prices were so low that farmers did not 
cull their herds. A part of the reason 
for surplus production is that for two 
winters we have had unseasonably good 
weather for pastures. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has made 
it crystal clear that there is no genuine 
surplus of dairy products. I say that if 
we cripple the dairy industry by cutting 
down the price support level so that the 
producer cannot produce at a reasonable 
profit, or must produce at a loss, we shall 
denude American farms of their dairy 
cattle. 

Then what shall we do? The con- 
sumer will pay more. The country will 
be in trouble because of a shortage of 
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dairy products. Today we might use 
some imagination and absorb the sur- 
plus stocks of dairy products. 

There is no evidence whatsoever that 
there has been any waste of butter, milk, 
or cheese. These products are in good 
condition, and with a little imagination 
they can be used. 

Finally, let me repeat once and for all 
a warning to my colleagues. Never start 
playing off cotton against dairy prod- 
ucts. Do not start playing off low-priced 
dairy products against high-priced feed 
grains. If we start that, we open Pan- 
dora’s box. Let me make it crystal clear 
that we are in for trouble if such a proc- 
ess ever starts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I think 
the example offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota is not at all applicable in this 
case. In his proposal to give support for 
dairy products at the same level as sup- 
port for wheat, he apparently forgets 
that wheat is under very strong produc- 
tion controls. I do not want to see the 
time when we must tell the dairy farmer 
that he is compelled to get rid of 15 or 20 
percent of his livestock. I do not believe 
that is necessary. I think it is possible 
to arrive at a better solution than that. 

I believe that if we should fix a rigid 
level of 90-percent price supports for 
dairy products we would find millions of 
acres of land taken out of corn, wheat, 
and cotton production devoted to the 
production of dairy products. Then it 
follows that we would have to exercise 
controls just as strong with respect to 
the marketing of dairy products as we do 
with respect to wheat and cotton today. 
So I do not think the example which he 
offers is at all applicable in this case. 

We are going to do the best we can in 
our committee to arrive at a better dairy 
program than we have had up to this 
time. I think it is possible to doit. Ido 
not know whether we have the votes to 
>à it or not. Some of us are going to 


Mr. President, if there are no further 
requests for time, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, do I not 
have 4½ minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. . The 
Senator is correct. He has 4% minutes 
on his own amendment. Does the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota wish to use that 
time now or following the vote on the 
substitute? 

Mr. THYE. I will use the 444 minutes 
now, and then we can vote on the substi- 
tute, and immediately following that on 
the amendment itself. 

Mr. President, there is merit in the 
amendment which has been offered by 
my colleagues, the junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] and the sen- 
ior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY]. 
Therefore, it is impossible for me to vote 
“nay” on the amendment offered by my 
colleague, because last February 17 I 
introduced a bill designed to do much of 
what the amendment of the junior Sena- 
tor from Minnesota and the senior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin proposes, which is 
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today resting in the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. The bill 
was cosponsored by 25 of my colleagues, 
and the list includes many of the out- 
standing senior Members of the Senate. 

However, I think I am more consist- 
ent in my amendment. The Secretary 
of Agriculture stated that the Solicitor 
had informed him that he had to go to 
the 75-percent support level. I recog- 
nize that the President in his message 
to the joint session of Congress referred 
to price supports, and stated that he 
price supports to go down 


reduction is a reasonable amount. At 
the same time, it would pérmit the Sec- 
retary to raise the support from 75 per- 
cent to 85 percent. So my amendment 
would give the Secretary of Agriculture 
the opportunity to go back to 85 percent 
price supports. It would be in line with 
what the President said in his message. 

On the other hand, the amendment 
offered by the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota and the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin would tie dairy products to the 
basic commodities. My colleague re- 
ferred to feed grains. He is mistaken 
in referring to feed grains, because the 
amendment covers only basic commod- 
ities. Feed grains would include oats 
and barley. The amendment covers 
only basic commodities. I think it is 
too cumbersome to try to enact such an 
involved proposal as that contained in 
the amendment of my colleagues. 
Therefore, I wish the junior Senator 
from Minnesota would withdraw his 
amendment and allow the Senate to vote 
on the question of whether the Secretary 
of Agriculture should be able to reestab- 
lish 85 percent of parity as a support for 
dairy products. 

Mr. President, that is all I have to 
Say on this question. If Ihave any addi- 
tional time, I surrender it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY] for himself and 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WIRVI. 

Several Senators requested the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico will state it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Am I correct in 
understanding that all time for debate 
has expired? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
for debate has expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. All time for de- 
bate has expired, and I have suggested 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Bricker Capehart 
Anderson. Bridges Carlson 
Barrett Burke Case 
Beall Bush Chavez 
Bennett Butler, Md. Clements 
Bowring Butler, Nebr. Cooper 
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Cordon Jackson Mundt 
Daniel Jenner Murray 
Dirksen Johnson, Colo. Neely 
Douglas Johnson, Tex. Pastore 
Duff Johnston, S. C. Payne 
Dworshak Kefauver Potter 
Eastland Kerr Purtell 
Ellender Robertson 
Ferguson Knowland Russell 
Flanders Kuchel Saltonstall 
Frear Langer 
Pulbright Lehman Smathers 
Gillette Lennon Smith, Maine 
Goldwater Long Smith, N. J. 
Magnuson Sparkman 
Green Malone Stennis 
Hayden Mansfield Symington 
Hendrickson Martin Thye 
Hennings Maybank Upton 
Hickenlooper McCarran Watkins 
Hil McCarthy Welker 
Hoey McClellan Wiley 
Holland Millikin Williams 
Humphrey Monroney Young 
Ives Morse 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] for himself 
and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WEY]. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CASE. Would it be fair to say that 
the amendment now pending relates to 
butter parity and other parities, where- 
as the amendment for which it is of- 
fered as a substitute, the amendment 
offered by the senior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. THYE], provides for a 
straight 5-percent limitation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair regrets to state that he does not 
consider that a parliamentary inquiry, 
and, as the time for debate has elapsed, 
the Senate will now proceed with the 
vote. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, would it be 
out of order to request that the amend- 
ment be restated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment for the 
information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 8, line 10, 
it is proposed to insert the following: 

Sec. 10. Section 201 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 (7 U. S. C., sec. 1446) is amended 
by inserting at the end of subsection (c) 
thereof the following: 

“The price-support level for milk, butter- 
fat, and the products of milk and butterfat 
for any year shall not be reduced by more 
than 5 percent of the actual price intended 
to be reflected to farmers by the support 
program for the preceding marketing year, 
except that such limitation does not apply to 
reductions due exclusively to changes in the 
parity index. 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the parity percentage level at which 
price supports for milk and butterfat and 
the products of milk and butterfat are pro- 
vided shall not be less than the parity per- 
centage level at which rigid mandatory price 


supports are provided for the basic commod- 
ities.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] is ab- 
sent because of illness in his family. 
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The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt] and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY] are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

I announce further that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY] would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 32, 
nays 60, as follows: 


YEAS—32 
Case Johnston, S.C. Morse 
Chavez Kefauver Mundt 
Clements Kerr Murray 
Douglas Kilgore Neely 
Langer Russell 
Ellender Lehman Sparkman 
Fulbright Long Symington 
Magnuson Thye 
— Mansfield Wiler 
umphrey Young 
Ji McClellan 
NAYS—60 
Aiken Martin 
Anderson Flanders Maybank 
Barrett Prear McCarran 
Beall Gillette Millikin 
Bennett Goldwater Monroney 
Bowring Gore Pastore 
Bricker Green Payne 
Bridges Hayden Potter 
Burke Hendrickson Purten 
Bush Hickenlooper 
Butler, Md. Hoey Saltonstall 
Butler, Nebr. Holland 
Capehart Ives Smathers 
Carlson Jenner Smith. Maine 
Cooper Johnson, Colo. Smith, N. J. 
Cordon Stennis 
Daniel Knowland Upton 
Dirksen Kuchel Watkins 
Duff Lennon Welker 
Dworshak Malone Williams 
NOT VOTING—4 
Byrd Hunt Kennedy 
George 


So the amendment of Mr. HUMPHREY 
and Mr. WILEY was rejected. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the Senate re- 
jected the amendment offered by the 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] for himself and on behalf of 
the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Writer] be reconsidered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND’s motion to lay on the 
table was agreed to. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. My understanding 
is that all time for debate has expired 
on the amendment offered by the senior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE] for 
himself and on behalf of the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Ives] and the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin (Mr. MCCARTHY], 
and that the Senate may proceed to 
vote on the amendment. I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. THYE] on behalf of himself 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] and the Senator from Wisconsin 
LMr. McCartuy]. 

The Senator from California has 
asked for the yeas and nays. 
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The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, how 
am I recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Idaho is recorded as vot- 
ing in the negative. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, how am 
I recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recorded 
as voting in the affirmative. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
how am I recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona is recorded as vot- 
ing in the negative. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, how 
am I recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming is recorded as 
voting in the negative. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, how am 
I recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recorded 
as voting in the negative. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, how am I 
recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maryland is recorded as 
voting in the negative. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
how am I recorded, please? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kansas is recorded as vot- 
ing in the negative. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, how am I 
recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recorded 
as voting in the affirmative. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, how am 
I recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico is recorded as 
voting in the affirmative. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, how am I 
recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recorded as 
voting in the affirmative. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LONG. Whom are we waiting 
for? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
MaAtoneE] is necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. MALONE] would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Iannounce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] is ab- 
sent because of illness in his family. 

The Senator from Georgia 
GEORGE] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt] and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY] are absent on ofi- 
cial business. 

I announce further that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY] would vote “nay.” 


(Mr, 
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The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays 53, as follows: 


YEAS—38 
Burke Humphrey McCarthy 
Case Ives McClellan 
Chavez Jackson. Monroney 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Morse 
Cooper Johnston, S. C. Mundt 
Daniel Kefauver Murray 
Douglas err Neely 
Eastland Kilgore Sparkman 
Ellender Langer Symington 
Fulbright Lehman Thye 
Gillette Long Young 
Hennings Magnuson Wiley 
Hill Mansfield 
NAYS—53 

Aiken Flanders Millikin 
Anderson Frear Pastore 
Barrett Goldwater Payne 

1 Gore Potter 
Bennett Green Purtell 
Bowring Hayden Robertson 
Bricker Hendrickson Russell 
Bridges Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Bush Hoey Schoeppel 
Butler, Md. Holland Smathers 
Butler, Nebr. Jenner Smith, Maine 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Smith, N. J. 
Carlson Knowland Stennis 
Cordon Kuchel Upton 
Dirksen Lennon Watkins 
Duff Martin Welker 
Dworshak Maybank Williams 
Ferguson McCarran 

NOT VOTING—5 

Byrd Hunt Malone 
George Kennedy 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
THE for himself and on behalf of Mr. 
Ives and Mr. McCartuy was rejected. 

Mr. AIKEN. I move that the vote by 
which the amendment of the senior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE] was re- 
jected be reconsidered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment marked “4-14-54-B.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 3, in lines 
3, 4, and 5, it is proposed to strike out 
the matter proposed to be inserted by 
the committee amendment and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

Notwithstanding the foregoing, no price 
support through payments shall be made 
available at a level in excess of 100 percent 
of the parity price for the commodity; and 
no price support, other than through pay- 
ments, shall be made available at a level 
in excess of 90 percent of the parity price 
for the commodity. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana is recognized. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I hasten to advise 
the Senate that my amendment does not 
deal with anything other than wool. 

As I stated on the floor of the Senate 
last week, wool has been supported in 
the past at a level ranging from 60 to 
90 percent of parity. The bill before 
the Senate provides support at those 
levels and, in addition, provides a new 
method—production payments—to sup- 
port the price of wool, and stimulate its 
production, 
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That second method—that is, direct- 
production payments—would give the 
Secretary of Agriculture the right, by 
and with the consent and advice of the 
growers of wool, to fix a price on wool 
which would result in the production of 
300 million pounds, an amount deemed 
desirable, and which is cited as the ob- 
jective of this bill. 

Mr. President, under this method, the 
support price can range from 90 per- 
cent to 150 percent or even higher. The 
only limitation is the amount of tariff 
collected; the bill provides that pay- 
ments may not exceed 70 percent of 
tariff collections on wool. 

I do not know of a commodity sup- 
ported in the past which has been ac- 
corded the treatment it is proposed to 
give producers of wool. Wool producers 
have been very well treated in the past. 
In 1946 wool producers were assisted 
pricewise by virtue of loans made under 
authority of the then existing Delaware 
Charter of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. Later, in 1947, the wool grow- 
ers were provided for by a separate act. 
In 1949 they were included in the act 
which is presently on the statute books. 
Wool was considered in the same bill 
which related to cotton, corn, wheat, 
and other basic commodities—as well as 
with nonbasic commodities. 

Today wool producers of this country 
are protected at a range of from 60 to 
90 percent of parity. It is discretionary 
with the Secretary of Agriculture to im- 
pose supports of from 60 to 90 percent 
of parity. It strikes me that the wool- 
growers of this country should be well 
satisfied if the price supports paid to 
them are limited to 100 percent of par- 
ity, and that is the purpose of my 
amendment. It is simply to limit to 100 
percent of parity the direct production 
payments to woolgrowers, payments 
made possible under the second method 
to which I referred earlier. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is it not also a 
fact that for many years there has been 
spent about $900,000 a year by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, primarily for the 
benefit of the sheepgrowers of the West, 
in order to protect the sheep from the 
depredations of coyotes and mountain 
lions? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not know, but I 
assume the Senator is correct. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I do know, be- 
cause I have examined those funds very 
closely. The funds which have been 
spent in past years amounted to about 
$900,000 a year, and that amount is pro- 
vided for in the budget again this year. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana if there is any 
material difference between this plan of 
subsidy and what is known as the Bran- 
nan plan on wheat, corn, and other 
basic commodities. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understand, in 
the Brannan plan it was intended to 
make direct payments to producers, and 
those payments would be based on what- 
ever price was fixed for the commodity 
in the marketplace. In this particular 
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case, as the bill now stands, the Secre- 
tary would have the producers of wool 
agree on the price which they deem they 
should receive in order to encourage the 
production of 300 million pounds of wool 
per year. If the Secretary should deter- 
mine that level, that price, to be 110 
percent of parity, and the wool growers 
were receiving 80 percent of parity in the 
marketplace, the Government would pay 
from the Treasury the difference be- 
tween the market price and 110 percent 
of parity—in this example, it would be 
30 percent. These payments would be 
direct payments made to the wool pro- 
ducers and the only limitation, as I 
stated a while ago, would be the amount 
of money made available through 70 
percent of the revenues obtained by way 
of the tariffs on wool. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is it not true that 
the committee report shows that 70 per- 
cent of the tariff would produce $45 or 
$50 million a year; and that could result 
in increasing the payment, if the Secre- 
tary saw fit to do so, to 150 percent or 
160 percent of parity, if the Secretary 
of Agriculture wished to use the full 
amount available? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course, if the 
amount available were sufficient, the 
Secretary could conceivably set the levels 
that high. However, my understanding 
is it would be more probable that the $45 
million would make possible production 
payments approximating 110 or 115 
percent of parity. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I understand the 
Senate has rejected the amendment pro- 
viding for 90 percent of parity for the 
basic commodities. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Louisiana now takes the position that he 
is willing to have 100 percent of parity 
provided for wool, but that is as far as 
he will go. Do I correctly understand 
his position? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Exactly; that is my 
position. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Is not the Senator 
from Virginia correct when he says that 
all we are doing now, in the case of the 
wool bill, even if we adopt the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana, is 
to accept the Brannan plan about which 
everyone was complaining? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The method of pay- 
ment to the producers of wool is a direct 
one. As I understand, that was the 
method by which the so-called Brannan 
plan was to be administered. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In other words, the 
farmers would produce the commodities, 
sell them on the market. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. In this instance, the 
commodity would be wool, would it not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. As I have just 
indicated, under the provisions of the 
bill, the wool would be sold on the market 
at whatever price it would bring, and 
the producer would be paid by our Gov- 
ernment the difference between that 
price and whatever support level had 
been set by the Secretary. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. If the price fixed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, by and with 
the consent of the wool growers, hap- 
pened to be, let us say, 70 cents a pound, 
and if the wool growers could get only 
50 cents a pound on the market, the 
Government would pay out of the Treas- 
ury the difference, or 20 cents a pound. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Was not that the pro- 
posal under the Brannan plan? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; as I under- 
stand, that is exactly what was proposed 
under the Brannan plan. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator 
from Louisiana inform me what the 
average customs receipts on wool are 
expected to be? 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I recall, the rec- 
ord shows they are expected to be 
in the neighborhood of between $40 mil- 
lion and $45 million. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is that the estimate 
of the total receipts? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Those are approxi- 
mately the total receipts now. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They are the total 
receipts, are they? 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I recall the fig- 
ures, yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that 70 percent of those re- 
ceipts would be earmarked as the subsidy 
for wool? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Les. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So probably $32 
million would be distributed as a cash 
subsidy to the wool growers. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct, as- 
suming custom receipts are at the level 
I mentioned. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And it would be ap- 
portioned on the basis of a 300-million- 
pound annual clip of wool, would it? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; only if that 
much wool were produced. The bill goes 
on to say that wool is a strategic mate- 
rial, and that the bill is intended to cause 
the growers to produce as much as 300 
million pounds annually. That is the 
goal. The plan is to fix a price that will 
encourage the production of that amount 
of wool. That price, as I stated awhile 
ago, may be 65, 70, or 75 cents a pound— 
whatever price is agreed upon as one 
which will cause wool producers to pro- 
duce that commodity up to the goal set 
that is, 300 million pounds a year. The 
only limitation as to supports paid would 
be the amount collected from the tariff 
on wool. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Assuming that 70 
percent of the customs receipts on wool 
is rebated—amounting to $32,500,000— 
and assuming that the annual wool clip 
is 300 million pounds, that will mean a 
cash subsidy of approximately 11 cents 
a pound, will it not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Has the Senator 
from Illinois figured it at that amount? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; it is approxi- 
mately 11 cents. 

Assuming that the domestic price were 
allowed to fall to the world price level, 
will the Senator from Louisiana inform 
the Senate how much the support would 
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be if the cash subsidy were added to the 
domestic price, which then would be the 
world price? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The price today, as 
I understand, is 42 cents a pound; as- 
suming that is the price at which the 
farmer sells his wool, then he will re- 
ceive from the Government the differ- 
ence between that price and the price 
previously agreed upon—and agreed up- 
on before he produced the wool. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Louisiana mean this arrangement 
may entail Government purchase and 
storage, also? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No, because the 
wool would be sold on the free market, 
the open market; and it would be pur- 
chased by consumers of wool—by the 
wool mills, I assume. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What I am trying to 
get at is this: If the domestic price is 
allowed to fall to the world price level, 
which the Senator from Louisiana says 
is 42 cents a pound, and if a cash sub- 
sidy of 11 cents a pound is added to it, 
the total amount received by the growers 
will be 53 cents a pound, will it not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes, assuming that 
the figures of the Senator from Illinois 
are correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator 
from Louisiana inform me what percent- 
age of parity that would be? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It would be less than 
100 percent of parity. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It would be less than 
100 percent of parity, would it? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes, because at the 
moment, as I recall, the parity figure is 
approximately 60 cents a pound. Thus 
100 percent of parity would equal ap- 
proximately 60 cents a pound. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Evidently the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana is apprehensive that, 
in practice, the wool growers will receive 
110 percent of parity. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The point is that 
the Secretary of Agriculture will fix the 
price far in advance of the production 
of wool—at least 1 year in advance—in 
order to encourage production. If the 
price fixed is, let us say, 65 cents a pound, 
and if the price on the world market is 
42 cents a pound, the amount paid by 
the Government to the wool growers of 
the United States will be the difference 
between 42 and 65 cents a pound. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the total 
amount of the payments be limited by 
the provision regarding 70 percent of the 
tariff on wool? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes, it will. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Suppose 70 percent 
of the tariff or custom receipts on wool 
is not sufficient to make up the differ- 
ence between the domestic price and the 
world price. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course, there is 
a definite limitation to 70 percent of the 
tariff receipts from wool. But the Sen- 
ator from Illinois must bear in mind that 
wool production has been curtailed con- 
siderably in the last few years, and today 
the wool producers are far from the 
present production goal. So instead of 
utilizing 70 percent of the custom re- 
ceipts in connection with the production 
of 300 million pounds for the first year, 
they probably will use the available 
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amount in connection with the produc- 
tion of only 110 million pounds or 125 
million pounds. In other words, there 
will be a gradual increase of produc- 
tion until the 300-million-pound goal is 
reached. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator 
from Louisiana yield to me for a further 
question? 

Mr, ELLENDER. Certainly. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Therefore, the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana is apprehensive, is 
he not, that instead of a domestic clip 
of 300 million pounds, the actual clip or 
production would be appreciably less 
than that, so that the price would rise 
above the 42 cents or 43 cents which 
would be the world price; and if then 
the 11 cents a pound, or whatever the 
amount might be, were added, the total 
amount received by the woolgrowers 
would be above parity, would it not? 

Mr, ELLENDER. It is possible that 
more than 11 cents a pound would be 
added. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I see. In other 
words, that would occur with a smaller 
volume of total production, would it 
not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. If the reve- 
nues from 70 percent of the tariff on 
wool were to amount to $33 million, and 
if only 150 million pounds of wool were 
produced, the payment could be as high 
as 22 cents a pound. 

As I have said, under the terms of the 
bill, all that is left to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. He would call in the wool- 
growers. They would discuss the mat- 
ter, and whatever amount is agreed upon 
as necessary to encourage the production 
of the 300-million-pound goal the Secre- 
tary would have the authority to fix that 
amount as the support level. I repeat 
that the only limitation is the amount 
of money which 70 percent of the tariffs 
will yield. 

Mr. President, as was suggested a 
moment ago by my good friend from 
Mississippi, the Senate has voted down 
an amendment proposed by me extend- 
ing for 1 year the 90 percent of parity 
price supports on our basic crops. In 
the case of wool under this bill, the sup- 
port level does not stop at 90 percent. 
It can go to 110 or 125 percent. I predict 
that if the bill is enacted into law, not 
only will it encourage wool growers in 
the West and the North to produce more 
wool, but we can expect the South to go 
into the production of wool. The bill, as 
I interpret it, would guarantee to the 
producers of wool more than 100 percent 
of parity. It strikes me that the wool- 
growers should be well satisfied to limit 
the price that can be fixed by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to 100 percent of 
parity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Louisiana has 
expired. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. BARRETT]. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Louisiana opened 
his remarks with the statement that his 
amendment applied to wool alone. In 
that he is eminently correct, for the 
very simple reason that there is no 
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limitation upon the support price which 
may be accorded to any other agricul- 
tural commodity. He is singling out 
wool and saying by his amendment that 
under no set of circumstances may the 
Secretary go beyond 100 percent, 
whereas under existing law there is no 
limitation with respect to any other 
agricultural commodity. I think that is 
eminently unfair. 

I think it is unfair for another reason. 
The parity on wool happens to be un- 
reasonably low. There are three reasons 
for that. In the first instance, it was 
set on the basis of the years 1910 to 1914. 
In those years we had some free trade 
practices in this country, and the price 
of wool was down. 

In the second place, contrary to the 
statements made by the Senator from 
Louisiana, wool was frozen at a level 
which forced the wool producers to take 
a loss of 10 cents on every pound of wool 
they produced. It was the only com- 
modity frozen at such a low level. Every 
other agricultural commodity had the 
benefit of increases. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. The fact that OPA 
set the support price on wool at 41 cents 
at the time of the attack upon Pearl 
Harbor and maintained it throughout 
the war years has adversely affected 
parity on wool. 

In the third place, we find ourselves 
in the position that operations with re- 
spect to practically every other agricul- 
tural commodity have been mechanized, 
and a good deal of labor has been dis- 
pensed with. However, that has been 
impossible in the wool industry. As a 
consequence, under the present parity 
formula, there is small inducement to 
labor. Labor costs in connection with 
wool are 25 percent of total costs. The 
upshot of the matter is that parity on 
wool is probably the worst formula ap- 
plied to any agricultural commodity. 

It seems to me that since section 402 of 
the act of 1949, which is the present law, 
provides that all agricultural commodi- 
ties may be supported at any figure the 
Secretary determines is necessary above 
90 percent or above 100 percent, and 
since the bill adopts a similar policy, 
certainly the amendment of the Senator 
from Louisiana is unfair. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The example to 
which the Senator refers is a case of 
emergency. However, under the terms 
of the pending bill, the authority would 
be utilized during an emergency or any 
other time. 

Mr. BARRETT. Let me say to the 
distinguished Senator that it is precisely 
for the same reason 

Mr. ELLENDER. Under the terms of 
the bill, whether there is an emergency 
or not, the goal is to produce 300 million 
pounds; and to achieve that goal the 
Secretary can fix the support level at any 
price he desires, with the consent of the 
growers, provided the production pay- 
ments do not exceed 70 percent of the 
tariffs. 
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Mr.BARRETT. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator that the language of the bill is such 
that the Secretary of Agriculture—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Wyoming has 
expired. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 3 
mrte more to the Senator from Wyo- 

g. 

Mr. BARRETT. As I have said, the 
purpose of the wool bill is to support wool 
at an incentive level, for the very simple 
reason that it is a strategic material 
necessary for the defense of America. 
For that reason the Secretary is em- 
powered to establish a level, after a hear- 
ing, which will tend to bring about a pro- 
duction amounting to 300 million pounds 
of wool. 

Let me cite the language with respect 
to other commodities: 

SEC. 402. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this act, price support at a level in 
excess of the maximum level of price sup- 
port otherwise prescribed in this act may 
be made available for any agricultural com- 
modity if the Secretary determines, after a 
public hearing of which reasonable notice 
has been given, that price support at such 
increased level is necessary in order to pre- 
vent or alleviate a shortage in the supply 
of any agricultural commodity essential to 
the national welfare or in order to increase 
or maintain the production of any agri- 
cultural commodity in the interest of na- 
tional security. The Secretary's determina- 
tion and the record of the hearing shall be 
available to the public. (Oct. 31, 1949, Pub- 
lic Law 439, 81st Cong., 63 Stat. 1051, 1054; 
7 U. S. C., sec. 1422.) 


I submit that the same reasoning ap- 
plies to the wool bill as applies to the 
particular language in section 402. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Wool is included in 
1 law from which the Senator is read- 


Mr. BARRETT. That is true. How- 
ever, by the language of the wool bill 
which is before us wool would be taken 
out of that section. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator seeks 
to make permanent law of the emer- 
gency law from which he read. 

Mr. BARRETT. If the Senator wishes 
to yield me more time I shall be glad 
to discuss the question with him. 

Mr. President, let me say in closing 
that the Senator from Louisiana stated 
to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las] that if the production of wool 
amounted to 300 million pounds, pay- 
ments might be made to the tune of 
11 cents a pound. When production 
reaches 300 million pounds, there will 
be no payments. So I think it is a bit 
unfair for the Senator to maintain that 
wool ought to be singled out and treated 
in a manner entirely different from the 
manner in which other agricultural 
commodities are treated. 

I should like to say a word further 
about the Brannan plan, which has been 
mentioned. The objection to the pay- 
ments under the Brannan plan came 
about because an attempt was made to 
regiment the woolgrowers of the coun- 
try, and to limit the number of sheep 
they might run, as well as the size of 
the farms they might operate. Further- 
more, it was sought to place a limitation 
upon their total cash income, That was 
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the objection, in the main, to the Bran- 
nan plan, which was submitted to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Wyoming has 
expired. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 4 
minutes to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SaLroxsraLL I. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I wish to make a brief statement in sup- 
port of S. 2911. 

As is well known, Mr. President, we of 
Massachusetts and New England have 
many men and women who are depend- 
ent upon their jobs in the woolen and 
worsted industry, both in the manufac- 
ture of woolen and worsted products and 
also in the Boston wool trade. 

The Boston wool trade is known the 
world over as the largest handler of 
grease wool in this country. It stands 
as the middleman between the grower 
and the mill which ultimately uses the 
wool, Approximately two-thirds of the 
wool used in this country is imported. 
Less than one-third is grown in this 
country. In recent years the Govern- 
ment has taken wool from the growers 
under support programs, and much of 
this wool has not gone directly into con- 
sumption but has been held in the ware- 
houses for Government accounts. 

The purpose of this bill is to try and 
facilitate the movement of domestically 
grown wool directly through the various 
trade agencies and wool processes into 
the manufactured product. It is also 
intended to encourage the production of 
domestic wool. 

Consistently with the position of the 
Boston wool trade, I favor all responsible 
proposals for increasing the production 
of wool in the United States. I believe 
that the method of price support con- 
templated by this bill will encourage the 
production of domestic wool. This bill 
will be helpful in permitting domestic 
wool to enter trade channels at normal 
market prices rather than to be accumu- 
lated in large Government stockpiles 
with an inevitably disturbing effect upon 
the market. 

Mr. President, the situation in the 
manufacture of wool is not a happy one. 
Many of our fine mills have been liqui- 
dated. Many of our skilled textile work- 
ers, both men and women in Massachu- 
setts, can no longer find the employment 
which they cesire in the woolen and 
worsted mills. 

The bill which is now before the Sen- 
ate will help employment, or at least 
assist in preventing further employment, 
in the woolen textile manufacturing in- 
dustry. It is not simply a bill for the as- 
sistance of wool growers. It will help 
the woolen textile manufacturing in- 
dustry by holding down the price of raw 
wool which is, of course, a major factor 
in the cost of producing woolen textiles. 
Until the introduction of this bill, the 
wool growers had been pressing vigor- 
ously for an increase in the tariff on 
raw wool. Without such an increase, 
they argued, they would be forced to 
make further reductions in their herds, 
thus defeating the purpose of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 in encouraging the 
domestic production of wool. On this 


ground, the Tariff Commission recom- 


mended the imposition of import fees of 
10 cents a pound on raw wool, 

The announced aim of the recom- 
mended import fees was to increase the 
price of all wool consumed in this coun- 
try. This would have had two conse- 
quences, both disastrous, on the woolen 
textile manufacturing industry. First, 
the industry is already hard-pressed by 
imports of finished woolen and worsted 
goods, and by increasing the domestic 
industry’s raw materials costs, import 
fees would make it still more difficult for 
the industry to meet the competition of 
foreign manufacturers. To offset this 
impact of import fees, the Commission, 
it is true, also recommended compensa- 
tory increases in the tariff on finished 
woolen textiles, but this recommenda- 
tion simply highlights the other adverse 
impact of the Commission’s action on 
the domestic woolen textile industry: 
namely, impairment of its ability to com- 
pete with synthetics. 

It has been argued, I know, that the 
manufacture of synthetics will ulti- 
mately increase the demand for wool, 
because most synthetics include some 
proportion of wool. Be that as it may, 
it is clear that the volume of wool con- 
sumed will be lower if the price is in- 
creased by 10 cents a pound than if do- 
mestic production of wool is encouraged 
in some other way. 

The means of increasing the produc- 
tion of wool adopted by this bill amounts 
to a direct subsidy payment to the 
grower. I fully recognize, and indeed 
sympathize with, the objections in prin- 
ciple to such a subsidy. However, so far 
as the consumer is concerned, the im- 
position of import fees would be no less 
a subsidy to the grower than the direct 
payments provided for by this bill. If, 
then, we are to choose between the alter- 
natives of increasing import fees and 
direct payments, the considerations that 
I have already outlined make the latter 
preferable. 

Pending action on the bill now under 
consideration, the President has held up 
action on the Tariff Commissioner’s rec- 
ommendations. In my judgment, there- 
fore, it is in the essential interest of the 
woolen textile-manufacturing industry 
to support this bill. I shall do so gladly, 
Mr. President, knowing that it is at the 
same time in the best interests of the 
woolgrowers of our Western States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Alken Case Frear 
Anderson Chavez Fulbright 
Barrett Clements Gillette 
Beall Cooper Goldwater 
Bennett Cordon Gore 
Bowring Daniel Green 
Bricker Dirksen Hayden 
Bridges Douglas Hendrickson 
Burke Duft Hennings 
Bush Dworshak Hickenlooper 
Butler, Md. Eastland ill 

Butler, Nebr. Ellender Hoey 
Capehart Ferguson Holland 
Carlson Flanders Humphrey 
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Ives Malone Russell 
Jackson Mansfield Saltonstall 
Jenner Martin Schoeppel 
Johnson, Colo. McCarran Smathers 
Johnson, Tex. McCarthy Smith, Maine 
Johnston, S. C. McClellan Smith, N. J. 
Kefauver Millikin Sparkman 
Kerr Monroney Stennis 
Kilgore Mundt Symington 
Knowland Murray Thye 
Kuchel Neely Upton 
Langer Pastore Watkins 
Lehman Payne Welker 
Lennon Potter Williams 
Long Purtell Young 
Magnuson Robertson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I re- 
quest the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY] and the Senator from Oregon 
LMr. Morse] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] is ab- 
sent because of illness in his family. 

The Senator from Georgia IMr. 
GeorGE] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt], the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Kennepy], and the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I announce further that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY] would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 23, 
nays 66, as follows: 


YEAS—23 
Chavez in Monroney 
Doug as Johnston, S. C. Neely 
Eastland Kefauver Robertson 
Ellender Kerr Russell 
Fulbright Langer Smathers 
Gillette Lehman Sparkman 
Gore Long Stennis 
Hennings McClellan 
NAYS—66 
Aiken Ferguson Mansfield 
Anderson Flanders in 
Barrett Frear McCarran 
Beall Goldwater McCarthy 
Bennett Green 
Bowring Hayden Mundt 
Bricker Hendrickson Murray 
Bridges Hickenlooper Pastore 
Burke Hoey Payne 
Bush Holland Potter 
Butler, Md. Humphrey Purtell 
Butler. Nebr. Ives Saltonstall 
Capehart Jackson Schoeppel 
Carlson Jenner Smith, Maine 
Case Johnson, Colo. Smith, N. J. 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Symington 
Cooper Kilgore Thye 
Cordon Knowland Upton 
Daniel Kuchel Watkins 
Dirksen Lennon Welker 
Magnuson Williams 
Dworshak Malone Young 
NOT VOTING—7 
Byrd Kennedy Wiley 
George Maybank 
Hunt Morse 
So Mr. ELLENDER’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] 
was rejected. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that that motion be laid on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from California, that the 
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motion of the Senator from Vermont 
be laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. The amend- 
ment is offered in behalf of myself, the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East- 
LAND], and the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The Cuter CLERK. On the first page, 
between lines 2 and 3, it is proposed to 
insert TIrLE I” and in line 3 strike out 
“That this act” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Sec. 1. This title.” 

On page 2, line 23; page 4, line 24; 
page 5, line 18; page 6, lines 4 and 15; 
strike out act“ and insert in lieu thereof 
“title.” 

On page 8, after line 9, insert a new 
title, as follows: 

TITLE II 

Sec. 201. (a) Title II of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new section as 
follows: 

“Sec. 202. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of the law the Secretary is author- 
ized and directed to make immediately 
available through loans, purchases, pay- 
ments, or other operations under existing 
law, price support to producers of beef 
cattle at 90 percent of parity.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will 
the Senator from Oklahoma state how 
long he wishes to speak on the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. KERR. I yield 5 minutes to my- 
self, Mr. President. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
require the Secretary of Agriculture im- 
mediately to place into effect the sup- 
port program on the price of cattle at 
90 percent of parity. Under the pres- 
ent law, the Secretary has the authority 
to put into effect such a program, and 
for many months, under the guise of 
doing so, he has been spending consid- 
erable sums of money. As I understand, 
up to this time the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has spent upward of $100 million 
in buying processed meat, hamburger, 
and canned gravy at a price, Mr. Pres- 
ident, which has provided a boon and 
bonanza to the packers but which has in 
no way helped the producer of cattle. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
require the Secretary of Agriculture to 
put the program into effect on a basis 
which will benefit the producer. 

Mr. President, the entire agricultural 
economy is tied to the value of livestock, 
of cattle. In the State of Oklahoma over 
half the income of the farmers has been 
from the sale of beef and dairy products. 

Therefore, when the price of cattle 
was reduced last fall and winter to a level 
of 50 percent of parity or less on many 
grades of live cattle it meant that by one 
development alone the agricultural in- 
come of the State was reduced by 25 
percent. 

Mr. President, the producer of cattle 
must pay 90 percent of parity for all of 
the feed which is bought by him to feed 
his cattle. I ask this question: How can 
so large a segment of our agricultural 
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population pay 90 percent of parity for 
the feed which animals eat and sell the 
animals at from 50 percent to 60 percent 
of parity and still avoid inevitable bank- 
ruptcy? 

Mr. President, we know that the price 
of the basic commodities will continue to 
be supported either at the figures now 
provided by law or at figures which later 
will be provided and legislated by Con- 
gress. Yet, under the policies of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture at this time, the 
price of cattle has not been supported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oklahoma has 
expired. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I yield 
myself an additional 3 minutes. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has re- 
fusel to support the price of cattle. He 
has given notice that he has no purpose 
to do so. Therefore, the cattle producer 
faces a future which is bleak to the ex- 
tent that his impoverishment or bank- 
ruptcy is certain. He faces a future 
wherein he knows the prices of the basic 
commodities, including the feed for his 
cattle, are going to be supported at from 
75 percent to 90 percent of parity. Yet 
he is confronted with a situation in 
which the Secretary of Agriculture has 
spent all the money allocated to this 
program in a way which has benefited 
only the packer, and not the producer. 

Therefore, Mr. President, from the 
standpoint of the economy of the cattle 
producer, from the standpoint of the fu- 
ture welfare of the entire support pro- 
gram, from the standpoint of the econ- 
omy of the States in the agricultural 
area, and from the standpoint of simple 
justice, the cattle producer is entitled to 
have this amendment agreed to by the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oklahoma simply embodies the proposal 
which he has made to the Senate time 
and again. I think that every Member 
of the Senate has made up his mind on 
the question. 

If the Senator from Oklahoma will 
relinquish the rest of his time, I will re- 
linquish the time of the opponents of 
the amendment, so that the Senate may 
reach a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oklahoma, 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Oklahoma was rejected. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I move that that 
motion be laid on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California. 

The motion of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia to lay on the table the motion of 
the Senator from Vermont was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask for the yeas 
and nays on final passage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Gillette Mansfield 
Anderson Goldwater Martin 
Barrett Gore MeCarran 
Beall Green McClellan 
Bennett Hayden Millikin 
Bowring Hendrickson Monroney 
Bricker Hennings Mundt 
Bridges Hickenlooper Murray 
Burke Hin Neely 
Bush Hoey Pastore 
Butler, Md. Holland Payne 
Butler, Nebr, Humphrey Potter 
Capehart Ives Purtell 
Carlson Jackson Robertson 
Case Jenner Russell 
Chavez Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Cooper Johnston, S.C. Smathers 
Cordon Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Daniel Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Dirksen Kilgore Sparkman 
Douglas Knowland Stennis 
Kuchel Symington 
Dworshak Langer Thye sii 
Eastland Lehman Upton 
Ellender Lennon Watkins 
Ferguson Long Welker 
Frear Magnuson Williams 
Fulbright Malone Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on the final passage of 
the bill. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to ask 
both the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], who has control of half the time 
for debate on the bill, and the acting 
minority leader [Mr. CLEMENTS], who 
has control of the other half of the time, 
whether they are prepared to waive the 
remainder of their time. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, if the 
acting minority leader, or the majority 
leader on the other side, as he is some- 
times called, will waive the remainder 
of the time which is allotted to that 
side, I shall be glad to waive the re- 
mainder of the time allotted to this side. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
have been looking for the senior Senator 
from Louisiana, in order to determine 
whether he wishes to make a statement 
on the bill. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
while all the Senators are here, I should 
like to make a brief announcement of 
the program for tomorrow and the rest 
of the week. If the Senator from Ver- 
mont will yield me enough time for that 
purpose, I think all Senators will be in- 
terested in knowing the program for the 
balance of the week. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I think it is only 
fair to state that either of us will yield 
to the majority leader such time as he 
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needs, and will also yield to other Mem- 
bers such time as they may need to re- 
quest that various matters be printed in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Once the Senate 
has taken a final vote on the pending 
bill, I shall be prepared to move that 
the Senate take a recess, except for hav- 
ing the Senate remain in session in order 
to permit insertions to be made in the 
Record or to permit Senators to make 
any remarks they may desire to make. 

Upon completion of action on the wool 
bill, I shall move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to consider House bill 8481, Calen- 
dar No. 1223, making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1954; but it is not intended to 
have the Senate debate the bill before 
tomorrow. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOMESTIC 
WOOL INDUSTRY 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S..2911) to provide for the 
development of a sound and profitable 
domestic wool industry under our na- 
tional policy of expanding world trade, 
to encourage increased domestic produc- 
tion of wool for our national security, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to renew my inquiry as to 
whether the Senators in control of the 
time on the bill are prepared to yield 
their remaining time. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, so far as 
I am concerned, I yield the time avail- 
able to this side, and I am ready to have 
the vote taken. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am willing to yield the time avail- 
able to this side, and I do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that the remaining 
time has been waived by both sides. 

The bill having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall it pass? 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. RUSSELL (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morse]. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “yea.” If I were permitted 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” I withhold 
my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Vermont IMr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WILEY], and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] is 
absent because of illness in his family. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr, 
GEORGE] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt], the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY], and the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK] are 
absent on official business, 
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I announce further that on this vote 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
is paired with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Virginia would 
vote “nay” and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts would vote “yea.” 


I announce also that on this vote the 


Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Hunt] is 
paired with the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Wyoming 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
South Carolina would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 69, 
nays 17, as follows: 


YEAS—69 

Aiken Ferguson Long 
Anderson Gillette uson 
Barrett Goldwater Malone 
Beall Green Mansfield 
Bennett Hayden McCarran 
Bowring Hendrickson Millikin 
Bricker Hen Mundt 
Bridges Hickenlooper Murray 
Burke Bin Neely 
Bush Hoey Pastore 
Butler, Md. Holland Payne 
Butler, Nebr. Humphrey Potter 

ves Purtell 
Carlson Jackson Saltonstall 
Case Jenner Schoeppel 
Chavez Johnson, Colo. Smith, Maine 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Smith, N. J. 
Cooper Johnston, S. C. Sparkman 
Cordon Kefauver Symington 
Daniel Kilgore Thye 
Dirksen Knowland Upton 
Duff Kuchel Watkins 
Eastland Langer Young 

NAYS—17 
Douglas Kerr Robertson 
Dworshak Lehman Smathers 
Ellender Lennon Stennis 
Frear Martin Welker 
Pulbright McClellan Williams 
ore Monroney 
NOT VOTING—10 

Byrd Kennedy Russell 
Flanders Maybank Wiley 
George McCarthy 
Hunt Morse 


So the bill (S. 2911) was passed. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from California. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to, 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON PRO- 
POSED SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, there 
are pending before the Subcommittee on 
Education of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare a number of bills 
providing for Federal financial assist- 
ance to the States for the construction 
of public elementary and secondary 
school facilities. 

In my capacity as chairman of that 
subcommittee, I desire to give notice that 
public hearings on these measures have 
been scheduled to begin at 10:00 a. m., 
on May 11. The hearings will be held 
in the District of Columbia Committee 
room, P-38-C, in the Capitol. 

I consider the matter of the provision 
of proper educational facilities for the 
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34 million school children of the country 
one of the most important responsibili- 
ties of the Nation. 

Organizations and interested individ- 
uals desiring to be heard should notify 
the committee promptly, so that the 
schedule of witnesses may be completed. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], for setting the date for the 
hearings on the school construction bills 
which now are before the Education 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. I would be 
remiss if I did not express my interest in 
the school construction measures, for I 
introduced one in January 1953; and I 
live in a State that probably needs Fed- 
eral aid for school construction more 
than does any other State in the Union. 
I also am a firm believer that this is 
the right step in connection with pro- 
viding Federal aid for education in the 
United States. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
1954 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, as 
previously announced, I now intend to 
move that House bill 8481, Calendar 
1223, the supplemental appropriations 
bill, be made the unfinished business, 
although it is not the intention to have 
the bill debated this afternoon. i 

Therefore, Mr. President, I now move 
that the Senate proceed to consider 
House bill 8481, Calendar 1223, making 
supplemental appropriations for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1954, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 8481) making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1954, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
rent on Appropriations with amend- 
ments. 


RECESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate now stand in re- 
cess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 18 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
penato April 27 Gegislative day of April 
4), 1954: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Livingston Satterthwaite, of Pennsylvania, 
for promotion from Foreign Service officer of 
class 2 to class 1. 

Cloyce K. Huston, of Iowa, for promotion 
from Foreign Service officer of class 2 to class 
1 and to be also a consul general of the 
United States of America. 


The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from class 3 to class 2; 

Clarence Boonstra, of Louisiana, 

Horatio Mooers, of Maine. 

R. Smith Simpson, of Virginia, 

Carroll M. Terry, of Alabama. 
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The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from class 4 to class 3: 


David M. Bane, of Pennsylvania. 
Rodger P. Davies, of California. 
Henry L. T. Koren, of New Jersey. 
Francis E. Meloy, Jr., of Maryland. 
Richard E. Usher, of Wisconsin. 


The following-named Foreign Service ofl- 
cers for promotion from class 5 to class 4: 


Stephen H. McClintic, of Maryland. 
Charles M. Urruela, of Ohio, 


The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from class 5 to class 4 and 
to be also consuls of the United States of 
America: 

John C. Amott, of New Jersey. 

Hugh G. Appling, of California. 

Philip Axelrod, of Delaware. 

William D. Brewer, of Connecticut. 

Edwin D. Crowley, of Virginia. 

John B. Dexter, of Maryland. 

Herbert Gordon, of New York. 

John Calvin Hill, Jr., of South Carolina. 

Peter Hooper, Jr., of Massachusetts. 

B. Horgan, of Massachusetts, 

John M. Howison, of Texas. 

Max V. Krebs, of California. 

Richard H. Lamb, of Washington. 

James F. Leonard, Jr., of Pennsylvania, 

Matthew J. Looram, Jr., of New York. 

Francis N. Magliozzi, of Massachusetts. 

Robert M. Phillips, of California. 

Paul O. Proehl, of Illinois. 

Robert W. Ross, of California. 

Sidney Sober, of New York. 

Harrison M. Symmes, Jr., of North Caro- 
lina. 

Viron P. Vaky, of Texas. 

Stephen Winship, of Massachusetts. 

Chalmers B. Wood, of the District of Co- 
Tumbia. 


The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from class 6 to class 5: 


Emerson M. Brown, of Michigan. 

William P. E. Graves, of the District of 
Columbia, 

Robert A. Hurwitch, of Illinois. 
John M. Kane, of Illinois. 

Donald E. Larimore, of Illinois. 

Francis J. Meehan, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


Donald D. Edgar, of New Jersey, now a For- 
eign Service officer of class 2 and a secretary 
in the diplomatic service, to be also a consul 
general of the United States of America. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 1, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 


Durward V. Sandifer, of Illinois. 
Robert P. Terrill, of California. 


Mallory Browne, of Virginia, for appoint- 
ment as a Foreign Service officer of class 2, 
a consul, and a secretary in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 3, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 


Robert N. Anderson, of California, 

Coburn B. Kidd, of Oklahoma. 

Joseph Sweeney, of California. 

Percy de F. Warner, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 4, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 


Chester E. Beaman, of Indiana. 

H. Reid Bird, of Utah. 

Davis Eugene Boster, of Ohio. 

G. Edward Clark, of New York. 

Robert Donhauser, of New York. 

Charles C. Finch, of Ohio. 

Miss Constance L. Grant, of Massachusetts. 
Albert Harkness, Jr., of Rhode Island. 
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L. Douglas Heck, of Maryland. 
Valdemar N. L. Johnson, of Florida. 
William B. Kelly, of Ohio. 

Terrance G. Leonhardy, of North Dakota. 
Frederic K. Lundy, Jr., of Virginia. 
Harold M. Midkiff, of Florida. 

Lynn H. Olson, of Minnesota. 

Givon Parsons, of Texas. 

Robert H. Shields, of California, 

Charles Wilson Thomas, of Utah. 

Mrs. Musedorah W. Thoreson, of Tennessee, 
William L. Wight, Jr., of Virginia. 

Elbert R. Williams, of Pennsylvania. 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


A. Jackson Goodwin, of Alabama, to be a 
member of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission for the term expiring June 5, 1959 
(reappointment). 


In THE Coast GUARD 


The following-named cadets to be ensigns 
in the United States Coast Guard: 


Robert Bruce Bacon 
Robert Charles Benson 
Terry F“ Blair 

Sylvan Charles Bloch 
William Frederick Boucher 
Raymond Joseph Boyd, Jr. 
Alfred Fearing Bridgman, Jr. 
Michael Taylor Brock 
Richard Tutchings Brower, Jr. 
Gerald John Budridge 
Gaetano James Catalano 
Robert Charles Chanaud 
Charles Lewis Clark 

Earl Wilbert Clark, Jr. 
Raymond John Copin 
Jack Emerson Coulter 
Verne Edward Cox 
Norman Graham .Cubberly 
James Filmore Culbertson 
Philip Joseph Danahy 
Arnold Melvin Danielsen 
George William Dick, Jr. 
Denis Edward Dougherty 
James Irving Doughty 
Roger Alden. Eastman 
Arthur Henry Edmunds, Jr. 
Richard Vaughan Elms, Jr. 
James Leo Fear 

James McHugh Fournier 
Robert Tracy Getman 
Richard Carl Groepler 
Robert Leonard Guibord 
Charles Farrell Hahn 
Robert Richard Houvener 
James Lee Howard 
Addison Spencer Jennings 
Ralph Waverly Judd 
Richard George Kerr 
John Richard Kirkland 
William Patrick Kozlovsky 
Arthur Edward Ladley, Jr. 
Lawrence David Levine 
Henry Lohmann 

Kenneth Alan Long 
George Preston Lord 
Francis Cleland Lottridge 
Clyde Thomas Lusk, Jr. 
Walter Emil Mason, Jr. 
Ernest John Mayer, Jr. 
Joseph Anthony McDonough, Jr. 
Edward Andrew McGee 
Mark John Millea 

Guy Wallace Mizell 
Francis Henry Molin 

Rex Rothe Morgan 

James Calvin Morrow 
John Edgar Moseley 
William Craig Nolan 
Edwin Lyle Parker 

John Paul Prosser 

William Andrew Publicover 
Dwight Timmons Ramsay 
John William Reece 
Albert Emil Reif, Jr. 

Billy Eugene Richardson 
Clyde “E” Robbins 

Victor Roger Robillard 
Henry Joseph Roehner, Jr. 
John George Schaefer, Jr. 
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Paul Edward Schroeder 

George Taylor Seaman 

William Turner Sheppard 

William McCrossan Sillers, Jr. 

John Pierce Skillings 

Wayne Croom Stansill 

Crook Stewart, Jr. 

Donald Lewis Stivender 

Arthur Joseph St. John 

Milton Yovo Suzich 

Carlton Walter Swickley 

Donald MacGregor Thomson, Jr. 

William James Tillo 

Albert Charles Tingley, Jr. 

Paul Totten 

Paul Albert Trimmer 

Thomas Richard Tyler 

John David Van Horn 

George Herbert Wagner 

John Mortimer Wilkinson 

James Arthur Wilson 

Richard Byrd Wise 

IN THE Navy 

Charles R. Greene, Jr., Midshipman (Na- 
val Academy), to be ensign in the Navy, sub- 
ject to qualification therefor as provided by 

aw. 

Chester R. Oberg, Midshipman (Naval 
Academy), to be ensign in the Navy, in lieu 
of ensign in the Supply Corps in the Navy as 
previously nominated. 

Philip W. Cronk, Midshipman (Naval 
Academy), to be ensign in the Supply Corps 
in the Navy, in lieu of ensign in the Navy as 
previously nominated. 

Robert R. Thomley, Midshipman (Naval 
Academy), to be a second lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law. 


The following-named (Naval ROTC) to be 
ensigns in the Navy, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 


James G. Abert Alfred J. Boulos 
Harold E. Aletto Thomas J. Bowen 
John S. Allen William R. Boyens 
John H. Alvey James A. Bradley, Jr. 
Arthur E. Anderson Richard T. Braun, Jr, 
Gustav N. Anderson Robert W. J. Brett 
Stephen P. Anderson George W. Brewster 
Thomas E. Anderson Roland T. Brierre, Jr. 
Thomas F. Anderson Kenneth D. Brooks 
Kenneth C. Antony Phillip W. Brooks 
Peter A. Appeddu Harold R. Brown 
Henry C. Atwood, Jr. Kenneth C. Bruley 
John J. Archer Dean T. Buckingham 
Donald L. Arney Bayne R. Bunce 

Coy H. Arnold II William E. Burke 
Lawrence P. Ash William S. Butler 
Hugo L. Auleb Lewis H. Busell 


Billy J. Avery Lester J. Bushue 
William McF. Bailey Richard E. Buzbee 
Ralph V. Bain Don M. Bylund 


Samuel M. Baker, Jr. 
David E. Barkkarie Haven P. Cammett 
James D. Barlow Clayton G. Carlile 
Michael McC. Barrett James C. Carlson 
Norman D. Bartlett, Jr.Gerald R. Carlstein 
William McG. Bartlett Louis F. Carson, Jr. 
Furman W. Barton Robert F. Carr III 
Neil A. Case 

Frank L. Cason, Jr. 
Frederick F. Censky 
Jerrold E. Chapdelaine 
Leslie F. Chesson 
Guion C. Childress 
James N. Clay 

Louis Colbus 

Bennett O. Cole 

Wade H. Coleman III 
William D. Collins 
John G. Colson, Jr. 
Henry W. Conner 
Glenn T. Conrad, Jr. 
Paul B. Conway 
Russell A. Cook 
Charles H. Cooley 
Norman G. Block Robert J. Corboy 
Gerald A. Bodden, Jr.Russell S. Cowell 
Maurice J. Boenitz James C. Coyne 
Frank N. Boensch, Jr. James L. Cranwell, Jr. 


Paul R. Cain 


Harold S. Beers, Jr. 
Anthony D. Belkofer, 
Jr. 


Paul M. Benadik 

“J” Gilbert Benedict 
Prank S. Bennett 
Francis N. Berdanier 
William H. Bernard 
Andrew Biache, Jr. 
John L. Billeter 
Bert W. Bishop 
Henry C. Black IT 
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Render Crayton 
John F. Criss 
Harry E. Crosson 
James G. Cullen 
Elton C. Curran 
Robert A. Curran 
Fred M. Curtis 
Robert E. Curtis Walter Halperin 
Robert W. Dacus William M. Hames, Jr. 
Joseph J. Daigneault,Richard N. Hamilton 
Jr. Marvin F. Hanigan 
Bruce C. Dale James F. Hannagan 
James M. Daly II Warren E. Hanson 
James G. Davis Frederick D. Harper 
James B. Deane, Jr. Robert P. Harper, Jr. 
Edward D. Devine III George H. Harvey 
James H. DeVries Ronald A. Hasse 
Ronald P. Dewalt Charles W. Hawkins 
Ray B. Diamond III 
John M. Dick Robert H. Hayes 
Charles E. Dickenson, Harry Hazlehurst III 
Jr. William P. Helfrich 
Edmond J. Dilworth,Donald K. Helgeson 
Jr. Robert E. Helton 
Philip M. Doell Tom L. Henry 
Louis J. Dolan, Jr. Phillip C. Herren 
James R. Dombey Thomas C. Herren 
Alfred Donati, Jr. Carl F. Herring, Jr. 
Daniel E. Donovan Walter T. Herrmann 
Donald J. Douglass Charles A. Herubin 
Donald S. Dowden James D. Hessman 
Charlie P. DuBose Merlyn R. Heusinkveld 
Edwin C. Duerr Edward J. Hickey, Jr. 
Richard F. Dugan, Jr. Robert H. Higgs 
Stephen F. Durocher Reginald B. Hilborn, 
Henry W. Dwyer Jr. 
Cromwell A. Dyer, Jr. Ian T. Hill 
Edgar A. Earnhart Roger W. Hill 
Otto P. Eberlein William H. Holden, Jr. 
William R. Eels, Jr. James T. Holland, Jr. 
Richard L. Ehr Roy C. Holland 
Theodore F. Elbert III Stephen F. Honan 
Eugene D. Ellis Harold S. Hook 
David A. Engels Thomas M. Hopper 
David W. Eppink Roy W. Hosking 
Reuben E. Erickson James M. Hoskins 
Ronald C. Esper Gale K. Hovey 
Franklin J. Eubank Lawrence K. Howard 
Robert J. Evans David A. Howells 
Thomas H. Ewall Eugene W. Howley 
Charles R. Fagg Paul L. Hryskanich 
Archie B. Fairley, Jr. Robert N. Hubbell 
Warren E. Farwell Francis R. Huch 
Alfred T. Faul Robert P. Hukill 
Matthew W. Fegan, Jr.George A. Hume 
Allan G. Feldt Fred R. Huston 
Arthur R. Fitzgerald Thomas C. Hutchin- 
Neil T. Fitzmorris son, III 
Thomas B. Fleming Robert L. Ilaria 
Robert B. Fraser John S. Inman 
Donald G. Friedl James A. Janousek 
David T. Friest Leonard J. Janowski 
Thomas A. W. Frye James E. Jobe 
Glenn F. Fuhrman Charles R. Johnson 
Vaughn D. Fuller George P. Johnson 
Edwin R. Gabler Kenneth L. Johnson 
James J. Gainor Lawrence J. Jonaus 
Albert A. Gallotta John A. Jones 
Donald P. Gatley George J. Jonovich 
Fred W. Gatter, Jr. Dale E. Jurgensen 
John W. Gaul Dale E. Kaiser 
Robert E. Gearhart George T. Karabatsos 
James C. Geoghegan Richard J. Kastenholz 
William I. George Robert H. Kaufman 
Gerald W. Gill John S. Keating, Ir. 
Richard D. Gillham Jackson M. Keim 
Sidney Giadstone Marc N. Kelley 
Charles R. Glassey Alfred E. Kerby 
Charles T. Goodhue Kenneth L. Kiel 
Richard M. Goss Donald J. King 
James W. Gotcher, Jr. James E. King 
Duncan Grant Robert B. King 
Robert T. Greathead Donald E. Klein 
Neal Gresham John F. Kneisl 
John J. Griffin, Jr. George L. Knister 
Edgar L. Griffith Dale A. Knutson 
Fred B. Griswold William J. Kockelman 
Robert H. Grose Kenneth W. Koeritz 
Edward B. Gross Donald L. Korn 
Melvin “J” Grossgold David J. Krall 
Harry E. Guda Frank A. Kramer 


William H. 
Guengerich 
Allan B. Gurney 

Gunter Hagen 
Wilfred J. Hahn 
Charles F. Hall 
Robert H. Hall 
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Edward Kratofil 
John P. Krisciunas 
Robert G. Lacy 
Donald P. Landfried 
William R. Lavalley Harold W. Olson, Jr. 
Ronald F. Lehr David N. Orth 
Nathan St. C. LemacksHeber B. Osborne, Jr. 
John D. Leonard, Jr. Robert J. O’Shaugh- 
John R. Levandosky nessy 

Albert Ottaviani 
Roger D. Painter 
Wilbur L. Palmer 
Alex W. Panas 
Richard G. Parise 
Eldon E. Park 
Kenneth B. Parker, Jr. 
William DeL. Parker 


Thomas A. O'Halloran, 


Jr. 
John J. O'Hara 
Charles H. Oliver 


Robert S. Lewis 
Lloyd A. Liatti 
Eugene F. Lilly 
William M. Linden 
Thomas L. Lindsay Thomas A. Parnell 
Robert G. Littleson Allan G. Paulson 
Robert B. Livingston Kenneth L. Penegar 
Frank J. Lord Ladislas J. Perenyi 
Carl K. Lunde Ralph J. Perrotta 
Jerrold I. Lupof Eugene C. Perry, Jr. 
Noel R. Lykins John H. Phillips 
Jack D. McAllister Raymond C. Phillips 
William R. McClure Joseph V. Pikell 
Howard M. McCor-Hal W. Pilgrim 

mack John D. Pine 
William A. McGown, Rodger E. Pitstick 

Jr. Donald F. Pitt 
Roy E. McLaughlin John P. Pittman, Jr. 
Paul McMaster William L. Plumb 
Thomas McMillan, Jr. Jack R. Polakowski 
Larry L. McMullen Wiliam V. Polleys III 
James M. McSherry Neal R. Popham 
William A. J. MacLeod Seance e — 
William J. Mann Fran Pram 
Allan W. Markham Ralph J. Pugliano 
Dennis G. Marks Joseph M. Purtell 
John A. Marks = J. Rabstejnek, 

n G. Martin, I. 

Pen * Gilbert E. Raines 
Christopher D. Martin Augustus G. Randolph 
Howard V. Martin William S. Rauber 
James F. Martin Hilary J. Rauch 
Roger J. Martineau Robert F. Raymond 
Thomas J. Marx Richard A. Reed 
Roger A. Massey, Jr. 
John D. Matthews Marvin O. Register 
Charles B. Maurer 
James H. Mayer Frank J. Reilly, Jr. 
Francis X. Meaney Duane C. Remsnyder 
John A. Mehr Donald K. Rice 
Noel Melville Statton L. Rice II 
Robert G. Merkle John C. Richardson 
William Miglas Jerry M. Rippel 
David H. Miller Charles M. Ritchie 
Glenn “J” Miller John Ritchie IV 
Guy F. Miller John B. Rivers 
Robert R. Miller 
Robert P. Milne 
Donald E. Mintz Jr. 
Marvin W. Mirsch Glenn A. Rodehorst 
Robert B. Montgomery Charles O. Rodes 
Seymour P. Montgom-James R. Roesser 

ery Philip C. Ropp 
Charles E. Moore Lawrence J, Rose 
Charles M. Moran, Jr, Charles M. Rowland, 
Frank A. Morgan III Jr. 
Robert H. Morrow Joe F. Ruf ner 
Robert A. Morse John R. Russell 
Theodore E. Morton Kenneth B. Russell 
Jack L. Moss John L. Ruth 
John H. Mulligan Paul Sadler 
Arthur D. Murphy Gerald Sakats 
Daniel F. Murphy Richard S. Salzman 
Raymond L. Murphy, Bertrand E. Sample 

Jr. Leon C. Schaller 
Charles W. Murray, Jr. James S. Schenck, III 
Philip F. Murray Stephen Schmidt 
Bruce E. Murtha Charles E. Schott 
Wayne A. Muth David M. Schrader 
Merice T. Nelles Earl E. Schultz 
Wallace S. Nelowet Paul F. Schutt. Jr. 
Daniel A. Neuhauser William K. Scott 
Henry V. Nietzsch- William A. Selby 

mann James Q. Selsor 
Rees E. Noren Thomas A. Shannon 
Rudy R. Norris Charles P. Shaw, Jr. 
Edward C. Nott, Jr. Scott A. Shaw 
Daniel H. O'Brien William M. Shewchuk 
Kenneth A. O’Brien Charles E. Shinholser 


April 27 
Wayne E. Thudium 
William Y. Tighe 


Milford E. Shirley 
John A. Shurtleff 
David H. Simon Gordon E, Tinker 
William L. Simon Charles S. Tolbert 
Lawrence F. Slawson John W. Tombarge 
William H. Small, Jr. Lyman P. Townsend 
Edward R. Smith Harold L. Turner 
John C. Smith William E. Turner, Jr. 
Kenneth J. Smith William H. Turner 
Maurice R. Smith Donald F. Urban 


Nathan H. Smith San Utsunomiya 
Robert W. Smith John H. VanDeventer, 
Peter B. Snook III 


Richard W. Snyder 
Frank D. Sorenson 
William C. Souleret 
Gabriel P. Sparagana John R. Vennerholm 
Paul E. Speirer, Jr. John J. Viera, Jr. 
Arthur R. Sprague, Jr. Henry F. Villaume 
William W. Spurrier James T. Wadai III 
Ronald A. Stark 
Larry W. Starr 
John C. Staton 

Ted C. Steele, Jr. 
Earl S. Steeves, Jr. 
Anthony Steimle 
Henry L. Stein 
George F. Steiner 
James Steiner 
Herbert H. Steinman 
Sydney V. Stern 


Jesse S. VanOver, Jr. 
John D. Varnes 
George J. Vellella 


John D. Waugh 
Robert H. Weaver 
George B. Weinhold 
Allan T. Welcome 
Howard A. Weltner 
Linus B. Wensman 
Edward C. Stevenson James E. Wessel 
LeeRoy J. Stevenson Wesley W. Wetzel 
Charles H. Stilwell, Jr. John F. Whealy 
John Q. Stilwell Irvin L. White 
DeLeon E. Stokes Aldean W. Whitton, Jr. 
James G. Stuart, Jr. Thomas J. Whyte 
Campbell L. Stubbs, II Harlan H. Wiederspan 
John B. Sullivan Thomas W. Williams 
Henry N. Sutherland III 
William P. Sutherland David G. Wilson 
John C. Sweeney James C. Wilson, Jr. 
John H. Sweeney John R. Winkowski 
Paul A. Tanksley George C. Winn 
Robert B. Tarkington Richard T. Wise 
James D. Taylor Fred J. Withers 
Robert I. Taylor Gerard S. Wituckl 
Charles F. Tepe Ermin S. Wojcik 
Jack E. Thomas Frederic C. Wood, Jr. 
Loel E. Thompson Rockford G. Yapp, Jr. 
Reuben T. Thornton Richard G. Yost 

III Ronald R. Zuilkoski 


The following- named (Naval R. O. T. C.) 
to be second lieutenants in the Marine Corps, 
subject to qualification therefor as provided 
by law: 

Richard L. Allison Robert E. Laster 
Richard J. Anderson Stimson S. T. Lee 
John D. P. Arnold, Jr. Joseph M. Murray 
Robert S. Burd Jerome M. O'Sullivan 
Howard O. Casada Kenneth A. Rash 
Michael J. Connor Peter E. Schmitt 
Joseph M. Cowden, Jr.Charles W. Schreiner, 
George H. Eastman dr. 

Patrick K. Gallagher Roland E. Smith 
William J. Griffin Noel W. Spencer, Jr. 
Robert O. Hale Thomas M. Walsh III 
Milton A. Hatfield Joseph R. Wester 
James M. Ingram Clifton C. Williams, Jr. 


The following-named (A. R. O. T. C.) to be 
second lieutenants in the Marine Corps, sub- 
ject to qualification therefor as provided by 
law: 


John W. Brown Harold G. Golla, Jr. 
James C. Byrd Francis W. Gorham, Jr. 
John S. Daniel, Jr. Phillip W. Ireland 
John E. Fitzgerald, Jr. William F. Kendig 


Leo A. Gildersleeve 


The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to be second lieutenants in the 
Marine Corps, subject to qualification there- 
for as provided by law: 


Morton I. Baum Leo G. Mathieu 
Walter H. Davis Carl B. Olsen, Jr. 
Glen A. Claybourn James C. Page 
James D. DeLoach Augustus J. Pesce 


William M. Hickey, Jr.John R. Yates, Jr. 
John B. Hotis 
Robert C. Jones 


Charles L. Zangas 


1954 


The following- named officers to the grade 
indicated in the Medical Corps in the Navy, 
subject to qualification therefor as provided 
by law: 

Lieutenant 
Jerry J. Zarriello 
Lieutenant (junior grade) 


Rolland E. Greenburg 
Joseph L. Schwartz, Jr. 


The following-named officers to be lieu- 
tenants (junior grade) in the Dental 
in the Navy, subject to qualification therefor 
as provided by law: 

Phillip V. D. Reitz, Jr. 

Robert W. Slater 

Maury E. Wortham 


The following-named Reserve officers to be 
second lieutenants in the Marine Corps, sub- 
ject to qualification therefor as provided by 
law: 

George S. Ames 
Martin A. Craig 
John E. Duck 
James W. Fritzlen 
Luther E. Gartin 
David H. Hawkins 


The following- named officers of the Navy 
for permanent promotion to the grade of 
lieutenant (junior grade) in the line and 
staff corps indicated, subject to qualification 


Frederick S. Johnson 
Maurice L. Murphy 
George E. Otott 
Walter J. Rudicus 
Frederick N. VanSant 


therefor as provided by law: 
LINE 


Robert J. Anderson 
Donald L. Angier 
James J. Arnold 
James H. Ayres 
Veronica E. Baker 
Philip A. Barnes 
Roy F. Barrett 
Russell B. Bridgham 
Albert N. Chandler, Jr. 
Howard Chereskin 
Raymond B. Corob 
Everett D. Corsepius 
Harold E. Dame 
Wilfrid Devine 
Richard A. Dickins 
John C. Duck 
Robert F. Dussault 
Eric N. Fenno 
James R. Floyd 
Arthur D. Fowler, Jr. 
Jack T. French 

John E. Gardner, Jr. 
Harry R. Graf 
Thomas D. Hall 
Vinto O. Harkness, Jr. 
Mirian M. Harris 
Robert R. Harvey, Jr. 


Harry B. Knecht 
Ethelyn M. Koch 
Catherine Lintott 
Elizabeth A. Maloney 
Robert C. Mason 
John A. Mazzolini 
David J. McAnulty 
Joseph J. McBeth 
Albert S. McLemore 
Joe C. Mitchell 
Donald C. Pette 
Jean R. Pouliot 
Maurice W. Rea 
Eugene C. Rueff 
Jesse E. Sampson 
Maureen M. Sheehan 
John K. Skomp 
Sherwin J. Sleeper 
Theodore Miguel, Jr. 
Leonard J. Sobieski 
George A. Sorg 
Robert L. Thomas 
Robert L. Thompson 
Faris A. Tomlinson 
Floyd P. West 
Howard W. Wilkins 


SUPPLY CORPS 


John E. Bozewicz 
Paul M. Gralton 
James E, Hammond 
Ivan J. Klatt 
Harold P. O Neil 


Charles B. Paul 
James B. Ramey 
Gerald M. Robison 
William G. Vroman 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 
Curtis R. Williams, Jr. 
MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
Louis R. Kaufman 
John P. Quinn 
NURSE CORPS 
Rebecca H. Jackson 
Rose A, Kirsch 
The following-named line officers of the 
Navy for permanent appointment in the 
Supply Corps, in the grades indicated: 
Lieutenant 
Ferris L. French, Jr. 
Lieutenant (junior grade) 
Melville I. MacQuarrieDennis C. Stanfill 
Earl R. Short Arthur A. York 
Ensign 
John G. Thweatt, Jr. John A. Murphy 


Edmund M. Waller, Jr. Raymond L. Paulson 
Donald E. Neumann Donald D. Burbank 
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Frank C. Skiles, Jr. Forrest E. Firth 
Norman C. Thomas Joseph W. Jernigan 
The following-named line officers of the 
Navy for permanent appointment in the 
Civil Engineer Corps with the grade of 
ensign: 
William H. Bannister Marshall N. 
Archer E. Church, Jr. hurst, Jr. 
Olin L. Dixon III William M. Zobel 
Robert M. Sutley 


The following-named line officers for per- 
manent appointment in the Civil Engineer 
Corps of the Navy in the grade indicated: 

Lieutenant 
Oran W. V. Young 
Lieutenant (junior grade) 

Telofil D'Moch 

The following-named women officers of the 
Navy for permanent promotion to the grade 
of lieutenant in the line and Supply Corps 
as indicated, subject to qualification there- 
for as provided by law: 


LINE 

Sara J. Lloyd 

Vivian J. McLaughlin 

Olive A. Meining 
Gloria M. Deignan Eleanor A. Ovitt 
Mary E. Donnelly Carolyn E. Russell 
Margaret M. Fitzgerald Charlotte L. Safford 
Leona J. Fox Dorothea H. Shinn 
Marjorie H. Kaff Catherine J. Thomas 
Mary J. Linderman Allyn R. Thompson 


SUPPLY CORPS 
Debbie B. Smith 


White- 


Margaret L. Boyce 
Helen A. Chrobak 
Claire M. Clark 


Lois E. Harden 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 27 (legislative day of 
April 14), 1954: 

UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGES 

Dal M. Lemmon, of California, to be United 
States circuit judge, ninth circuit (new posi- 
tion). 

Richard Harvey Chambers, of Arizona, to 
be United States circuit judge, ninth circuit 
(new position). 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 

Lawrence Edward Walsh, of New York, to 
be United States district judge for the south- 
ern district of New York. 

CIRCUIT COURTS, TERRITORY OF HAWAII 

Frank Aloysius McKinley, of Hawali, to be 
fourth judge, first circuit, circuit courts, 
Territory of Hawaii. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

Wiliam T. Plummer, of Alaska, to be 
United States attorney, division No. 3, dis- 
trict of Alaska. 

POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 
Harding, T. Crandell, Lafayette. 
CONNECTICUT 
Louis E. Molinaro, North Grosvenor Dale. 
ILLINOIS 

Robert A. Hummert, Breese. 

Albert L. Immel, Carthage. 

Kate Wilson, New Haven. 

Charles R. Callaby, Saunemin. 

Eva V. Freund, Spring Grove, 

IOWA 

James M. Pomeroy, Dedham. 

Orie L. Jones, Earlham. 

Clair L. Bowers, Runnells, 

Burtis M. Bush, Stacyville. 

KENTUCKY 
William W. Peavyhouse, Mount Sterling. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Everett G. Reed, Bryantville, 
Edgar A. Whitcomb H. West Boylston. 
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MICHIGAN 
Gerald Howard, Stevensville, 


NEW JERSEY 

Irving Krieger, East Orange. 
OHIO 

Percy H. Friend, Baltic. 

Gaylord W. Shutt, Convoy. 

Ernest Falb, Copley. 

Walter E. Sindel, Delta. 

Paul H. Marshall, Marshallville. 

Girden B. Harrington, Peninsula. 

Clair E. Olson, Stow. 


OREGON 
Conrad Burbank, North Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Gerald E. Rishel, Boalsburg. 
Bernard J. Arnold, Brockport. 
Fred J. Mills, Houtzdale. 
Godfrey G. Drake, Milford. 
Allen W. Reep, Petrolia. 
Twila K. Scott, Seneca. 
Frederick E. Zimmerman, Southampton. 
Charlotte M. Chase, West Springfield. 
UTAH 
James Austin Cope, Jr., Spanish Fork, 
VERMONT 
William P. Cook, Underhill. 
Charles A. O’Brien, White River Junction. 
Leon E. Andrus, Wolcott. 
WISCONSIN 


Carroll E. Conner, Elkhorn. 
Archie L. Kirby, Humbird. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TUESDAY, APRIL 27, 1954 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Colonel, the Reverend R. L. Clem, rec- 
tor of St. John’s Military School, Salina, 
Kans., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, through whose mighty 
power our liberties have been won, we 
beseech Thee to look with favor upon 
our land and people. Thou hast made us 
great among the nations of the earth, 
and we pray for the grace to understand 
the responsibilities we bear to our fellow 
men and to Thee. We pray for those to 
whom Thou hast committed the author- 
ity of government; that Thou wilt grant 
them gifts of wisdom and understanding, 
of counsel and strength; that, upholding 
what is right and following what is true, 
they may help fulfill Thy divine purpose 
for all mankind. In the name of Christ 
and for His sake we ask it. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS ACT OF 1949 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 6342) to 
amend the Public Buildings Act of 1949 
to authorize the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services to acquire title to real 
property and to provide for the con- 
struction of certain public buildings 
thereon by executing purchase con- 
tracts; to extend the authority of the 
Postmaster General to lease quarters for 
post office purposes; and for other pur- 
poses, with a Senate amendment thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendment, and 
— the conference asked by the 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? [After a pause. The 
Chair hears none, and appoints the fol- 
lowing conferees: Messrs. DONDERO, 
ANGELL, McGrecor, FALLON, and 
‘TRIMBLE. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE AND IN- 
DEPENDENT AGENCY APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1955 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 516, Rept. 
No. 1547), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

Resolved, That during the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 8873) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Defense and 
related independent agency for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, and for other 
purposes, all points of order against the bill 
or any provisions contained therein are 
hereby waived. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON EM- 
PLOYMENT OF THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
Gress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, our good friend Maj. Gen. Mel- 
vin J. Maas, who was for many years a 
Member of this body and who is now 
chairman of the President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped Week, has asked me to extend 
to all Members of the House and their 
families an invitation to attend an Ex- 
position and Parade of Progress on Re- 
habilitation and Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped which the Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped is holding at the 
Departmental Auditorium on Constitu- 
tion Avenue. 

The affair is being jointly sponsored by 
the District Commissioners’ committee, 
and I have been told that the exhibits 
and displays will present a graphic pic- 
ture of the great advances that have been 
made in this field during the past quarter 
century. Many of the exhibits will show 
handicapped persons at work, demon- 
strating how they have overcome disa- 
Sa and returned to productive liveli- 

I hope that most of you will find an 
opportunity to attend the exposition as 
it will be not only revealing but highly 
stimulating. It will be open from noon 
until 5 p. m. and from 7 to 10 p. m. each 
of the 3 days, April 28, 29, and 30. 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, there re- 
cently appeared in the Brookville Ameri- 
can, of Brookville, Pa., an editorial which 
pleased me immensely concerning my 
very distinguished and able colleague, 
Dewey SHORT. A great statesman and 
great American who, by his work in the 
Congress of the United States and as 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, has won for himself the hearty 
commendations not alone of his col- 
leagues but the people of the Nation as 
well, 

No Trme To WASTE 

Chairman Dewey SuHort, of the House 
Armed Services Committee, tells us his group 
is informed that the Soviets now have 40,000 
military aircraft, and that the Commies will 
reach their production peak this summer. 
This compares, he says, with 30,000 United 
States war planes, and that “we are still 3 
years away from attainment of minimum 
goals.“ 

When Dewey Snort speaks, the Congress 
listens, and the rest of us should, too. For 
the Galena, Mo., farm boy who began his 
working life behind a pair of jennies epito- 
mizes the statesman that all of us would like 
to think is representing us in Washington. 
SHORT is one of the best-educated men in 
Congress. A graduate of 4 American col- 
leges, he later studied at Berlin, Heidelberg, 
and Oxford Universities, and holds honorary 
degrees from 3 other American institutions. 
He was a Methodist minister and a pro- 
fessor of philosophy before entering politics. 
He has traveled every quarter of the globe, 
and few others in Congress have his grasp of 
world conditions. Yet he is intensely proud 
of his Ozark origin, and flavors his erudition 
with the salty realism of the mountain peo- 
ple from whom he sprang. 

Dewey SHORT has consecrated his public 
life to keeping America strong, and keeping 
Americans alert to the growing menace of 
communism. He tells us now “the U. S. S. R. 
has a fleet of at least 1,000 long-range 
bombers capable of delivering atomic bombs 
on the continental United States” and warns 
that “we must not delude ourselves that we 
can match the hordes of Russia and her 
satellites man for man, gun for gun, or even 
plane for plane.” 

“Quality of weapons,” he assures us, “will 
always prevail against mere masses of men.” 
To attain such dominance in the vital area 
of air defense, Representative SHORT says 
national air policy must recognize three 
points we have learned the hard way: First, 
research and development to insure superior 
aircraft designs. Second, an aircraft produc- 
tion level that will keep our forces 100-per- 
cent modern through the years. Third, long- 
term procurement at a rate adequate to sup- 
port at least 1 year’s war effort from existing 
production lines, 

In adding our 2 cents’ worth to the Con- 
gressman's views, we can only observe that 
Americans are not likely to wince at the 
price tag on survival, yet it is worth noting 
that Mr. SHORT points out what bitter expe- 
rience has taught, that long-term procure- 
ment (whether planes or ships or other 
Weapons) costs far less than stop-and-start 
fever-chart production. 


ARMS TO IRAQ AND NEAR EAST 
PEACE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 


April 27 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nouncement the other day that our Gov- 
ernment has introduced an explosive 
note in the already trouble-ridden sit- 
uation in the Near East by its decision 
to give arms aid to Iraq is properly a 
matter of grave concern. This ques- 
tion was raised by 35 Members of Con- 
gress, 29 from both parties in this body 
and 6 from the other body in a letter 
of February 5, 1954, to the Secretary of 
State expressing grave concern over any 
such policy by our Government. 

Iraq is a member of the Arab League 
and is still in a technical state of war 
with Israel, not having concluded even 
an armistice agreement as have other 
Arab states. The situation in the Near 
East, we all know, is at a critical point 
with boycotts, border incidents of daily 
occurrence, and incendiary statements 
by Arab leaders. It must be assumed 
that our Government seeks to justify 
this decision on grounds of the national 
security. Accordingly, in view of the se- 
riousness of a decision to furnish arms to 
one of the Arab States our people should 
know the answers to the following ques- 
tions, and I am requesting the answers 
from the State Department. 

First. What are the commitments and 
capability, if any, undertaken by Iraq 
to support Turkey and Pakistan in their 
defense arrangements for the Middle 
East? 

Second. What commitments, if any, 
have been undertaken by Iraq to re- 
frain from using arms available to it 
for aggression, either itself or through 
other members of the Arab League? 

Third. How does our Government be- 
lieve arms available to Iraq will affect 
the three-power declaration of May 1950 
to preserve the integrity of the borders 
of the countries of the Near East—de- 
elared by us, the United States, Great 
Britain, and France? 

Fourth. What action is our Govern- 
ment prepared to take and is any par- 
allel action called for by the other two 
governments concerned to see that the 
three-power declaration of May 1950 is 
respected? 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 
Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 20 min- 
utes today, following the legislative pro- 
gram and any special orders heretofore 
entered, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on tomorrow, Calendar Wednes- 
day, be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection, 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER, Obviously a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 55]. 

Battle Gubser Powell 
Boykin Haley Rabaut 
Buchanan Hand Reed, Ill. 
Buckley Harrison, Nebr. Regan 
Budge Hart Richards 
Camp Herlong Rivers 
Carlyle Holt Roberts 
Celler Jackson Roosevelt 
Chatham Jenkins Saylor 

elf Kearney Shafer 
Clardy Kee Shelley 
Condon Kersten, Wis. Sieminski 
Cooley King, Calif. Sutton 
Coudert Landrum Taylor 
Crosser Lantaff Thompson, 
Dawson, II. McDonough Mich, 
Dingell Magnuson Walter 
Dollinger Martin, Iowa Weichel 
Donovan Miller, Kans. Wharton 
Dorn, N. ¥. Miller, N. Y. Wheeler 
Doyle Morrison Widnall 
Edmondson Moss Wilson, Calif. 

Moulder Wilson, Ind 
Fine Murray Wilson, Tex. 
Norblad Yorty 

Gamble O’Konsk!i 
Gordon Patman 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 354 
Members have answered to their names, 
@ quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with, 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
BENTLEY]. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
a long time since I was last in the weli of 
this House 8 weeks ago yesterday, and 
under somewhat different circumstances 
than the present. It seems almost as 
long a time as those 15 or 20 minutes 
that I spent over there on my back, 
waiting for outside medical assistance. 

I have so much to be thankful for 
that it is hard to know where to start. 
But at this time and place it would only 
be appropriate to begin with a sincere 
expression of gratitude toward all of my 
colleagues in the House, as well as many 
of our friends in the other body, as well 
as many others whose duties are here 
on Capitol Hill. No man could have had 
more demonstrations of friendship, con- 
cern, and affection, in every conceiv- 
able manner that they could be shown, 
than I have received from my friends in 
the Congress of the United States. 

I cannot omit from this gratitude a 
very great number of persons from the 
executive branch whose concern was like- 
wise so manifest. My deep thanks espe- 
cially go to the President and Mrs. Eisen- 
hower for their friendly words and deeds 
in the midst of a busy schedule. 

For the thousands of people in my own 
district, in my State of Michigan, and 
throughout this great country and 
abroad who offered their prayers and 
sent their good wishes, both friends and 
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strangers, I can only say that I am firmly 
convinced that such prayers and good 
wishes were the outstanding factor in my 
regaining health and strength. Speak- 
ing of prayer, I must pay especial tribute 
to the inspiring visits of our beloved 
Chaplain, Bernard Braskamp. When I 
was lying on the floor of the House the 
two men who pulled me through those 
critical minutes, with assistance of oth- 
ers, were Chaplain Braskamp and WAL- 
TER Jupp. I shall never forget either 
those few minutes or those two men. 

I must remember to be thankful for 
my own good physical condition which 
helped me so much in my fight for life, 
and I cannot pay too high tribute to the 
doctors and nurses who attended me at 
Casualty Hospital. The chief of staff, 
Dr. Joseph Rogers Young, never left the 
hospital for the first 5 days and nights 
I was there. He and his wonderful as- 
sociates are another reason I am here 
today. 

This has been the barest of summaries 
of the bounds of my gratitude. With 
the help of my wonderful wife, who stood 
this ordeal so bravely and who never 
ceased to give me courage by her own 
example, I am trying to express my 
thanks personally in as many instances 
as it is possible for me to do. Given a 
little more time, I hope to complete that 
pleasant task. 

A word about those responsible for 
this incident. I certainly hold nothing 
in my heart but pity and sympathy for 
the poor wretches whose bullets laid me 
and my four colleagues low. For those 
who directed and guided their mission, 
be they Nationalist or Communist, I have 
no rancor but on them lies the true guilt 
for what happened here 8 weeks ago 
yesterday. 

None of us, I know, in the slightest 
degree holds the people of Puerto Rico 
responsible for that tragic occurrence. 
But I think it would be blind stupidity to 
pretend that a Puerto Rican problem 
does not exist, a problem greater on the 
mainland than on the island. I do not 
want to go into that problem at this time, 
Mr. Speaker, but I do ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks and to 
include extraneous material at this point 
in the RECORD. 

I have had a good deal of time for 
thinking and reflecting during the past 
8 weeks. Until my own end, I presume 
I will never be closer to death than I was 
then. My life hung in the balance, I 
was literally in the hands of the Lord. 
There were many things that brought 
me back from the grave, my own young 
and strong heart, the care and attention 
that I received, the prayers and good 
wishes everywhere. In fact, I consider 
myself a living example of what prayer 
can do if it is sincere enough. But there 
is something which transcends all these, 

God did not intend for me to die then. 
It was His will that all of our lives be 
spared that bloody day. But it was also 
with His will that the shooting did take 
place and I can only humbly guess that 
it is His desire that some lesson be drawn 
from that incident. If we were spared 
it must have been with some purpose in 
mind. 

Each of us is free to draw whatever 
lesson he or she desires. But I know 
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that a rewarding experience for me has 
been to rediscover the inherent good and 
great nature of the American people. 
Not as Democrats or Republicans but as 
good and loyal citizens of this country, 
the American people were shocked and 
horrified by this attack upon their law- 
makers. Their response was in the clear- 
est sense nonpartisan. 

Mr. Speaker, it might be well for some 
of us in an election year to give some 
thought to our similarities rather than 
our differences. Both sides of the aisle 
suffered casualties and both sides of the 
aisle reacted in the same way. Political 
campaigns are good and proper in their 
place but we here in Washington have 
national and international problems 
whose importance far surpass the exi- 
gencies of any political contest. When 
we in Congress faced a terrible problem 
8 weeks ago yesterday it was met with no 
thought of party lines. Perhaps the good 
Lord wanted to see if we could still meet 
problems on a nonpartisan basis. Per- 
haps it would be well if we met some of 
our bigger problems in the same way. 

Mr. Speaker, one final word in closing. 
When I was carried out of here on March 
1, I never had the slightest doubt that I 
would return to stand again with you. 
I felt that there were still too many 
things undone as far as I was concerned. 
And I do not believe that there is anyone 
in this body who should not feel that the 
future lies ahead of him. A young body 
does not have to have the monopoly of 
a young heart. With the help of 
Almighty God, let us then with remem- 
brance of the past, look to the future and 
so conduct ourselves in the present that 
we may be worthy representatives of the 
American people, the greatest people the 
history of the world has ever known. 

Mr. Speaker, I include an article from 
a New York newspaper and an editorial 
translated from El Mundo, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico: 


WASHINGTON, April 11.—Congressman Ar. 
vin M. BENTLEY, Republican, of Michigan, 
predicted today that attempts will be made 
to limit Puerto Rican immigration to the 
United States if the problems that it creates 
are not resolved at the local level. 

BENTLEY was one of the five Members of 
the House of Representatives wounded last 
March 1, during the shooting that fanatical 
Puerto Rican Nationalists conducted in the 
Chamber of the House. 

Emphasizing that he has no hatred for 
the people of Puerto Rico, BENTLEY told a 
reporter that “the wave of immigrants from 
the free commonwealth is creating problems” 
in the American cities that receive them. 
The largest Puerto Rican colony in the United 
States is in New York. 

The Congressman said that “the local gov- 
ernments and the Puerto Ricans themselves 
who are already established in this country 
should assume part of the responsibility for 
the immigrants.” 

He added that he hopes that the Governor 
of Puerto Rico, Luis Mufioz-Marin, “will 
make new attempts to bring back to the is- 
land a number of those immigrants who are 
unprepared to adapt themselves to the 
American way of life.” 

BENTLEY said that Puerto Rico should make 
some effort so that Puerto Ricans who come 
to the United States are prepared for the 
transition. 

“I do not believe in controlled migration,” 
said BENTLEY, “but I believe that unless some 
of the responsibility is assumed locally, either 
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the Federal Government or the State gov- 
ernments will try to control Puerto Rican 
migration.” The Republican legislator de- 
clared that if Puerto Rico wants its inde- 
pendence from the United States, “it can 
have it tomorrow as far as I am concerned.” 
He added “and if they want statehood they 
should take their place behind Hawaii.” 

Referring to the fact that the free com- 
monwealth does not pay Federal taxes, Con- 
gressman BENTLEY said that “the Puerto 
Ricans are getting a good deal without as- 
suming the obligations of citizenship. 

“Personally, I would prefer that Puerto 
Rico be an independent republic or a State 
of the Union.” 


[From El Mundo, San Juan, Puerto Rico, of 
April 14, 1954] 


[Translation] 


THE SPLENDORS OF DIGNITY 


Representative ALVIN M. BENTLEY’s recent 
words are an invitation to thought addressed 
to all Puerto Ricans. They are words to be 
read, reread, and pondered over. 

And, before commenting on those words, 
we must say that Mr. BENTLEY is a man who 
has given evidence of spiritual greatness. He 
gave our people one of the greatest tokens 
of consideration and friendship. After shed- 
ding his blood due to serious wounds inflicted 
on him by Puerto Rican Nationalists, after 
hovering for several days between life and 
death because of these wounds, Mr. BENTLEY 
has at no time had words of vengeance or 
hatred for Puerto Rico or for his attackers. 
To the contrary, he has demonstrated, and 
is demonstrating, that he is seriously pre- 
occupied with the future of the Puerto Rican 
people. 

Therefore, we must heed his words, not as 
though dictated by ill will, which they are 
not, but as though pronounced by a friend 
who is interested in the solution of our prob- 
lems in a manner most favorable for our 
country. 

If we believed that Mr. BENTLEY was preju- 
diced, we would get out of this trouble as 
we did in the case of other Congressmen 
when, in their talks about Puerto Rico, they 
let themselves be guided by prejudice, in- 
adequate information, or mistaken evalua- 
tion [of the situation]. 

But that is not the case now. 

Representative BENTLEY made an an- 
nouncement, presented a word of caution, 
and gave us certain advice. And those three 
were inspired by his desire to have our peo- 
ple value their citizenship highly and to 
assure them of a more stable future. 

Mr. BENTLEY’s announcement refers to the 
ideas already existing in the Nation as well 
as in some of the States with regard to con- 
troling Puerto Rican immigration in some 
form or other. Our friend, the Congressman, 
who does not believe in this control, has 
announced his growing concern and asks 
that efforts be made to have the immi- 
grant prepared as well as possible so that 
he will adapt himself to and develop in his 
new surroundings. 

This is exactly what we have been sug- 
gesting in these columns. If we wish to 
make use of American citizenship in order 
to freely live and work on United States terri- 
tory, the least we can do is show appre- 
ciation of [respect for] that citizenship. 
It is a horrible inconsistency that some 
Puerto Ricans use their American citizen- 
ship to live and work in the United States 
while ardently devoting themselves to stir- 
ing up hatred and prejudice against the 
Americans, 

On the other side, the immigrant, if he 
is a responsible person, must seek to create 
as few problems as possible in the locations 
to which he goes. And his first indication 
of good faith must be an effort on his part 
to learn the native language of his new 
home, 
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The Puerto Rican immigrant who learns 
proves that he appreciates his Amer- 
ican citizenship, and that he wants to iden- 
tify himself with the community which 
receives him and gives him a chance to make 
a living. It is good citizenship and quite 
natural. Not wanting to learn English de- 
monstrates stupidity and irresponsibility. 

Mr. BENTLEY’s word of caution refers to 
our form of government. According to him, 
we are enjoying the gift of economic advan- 
tages and of such advantages as are offered 
by citizenship, without assuming all of its 
responsibilities. We contribute nothing to 
the Federal Government, to which every 
American citizen should be happy to con- 
tribute his share. Representative BENTLEY, 
furthermore, indicates that he expects grow- 
ing dissatisfaction in Washington over the 
convention signed in 1952. 

The dissatisfaction will not only be in 
Washington but also in Puerto Rico. There 
are a great many Puerto Ricans who are not 
satisfied with appearing to be in an advan- 
tageous situation, gambling with local inde- 
pendence by using Federal funds, while re- 
taining American citizenship not because of 
love, identification, or desire, but because it 
is one of many conveniences. 

This hideous picture is not the picture 
Puerto Rico should present in national and 
international affairs. 

If Puerto Rico wants her independence, 
the United States will give it to her. That 
is what President Eisenhower said. That 
is what the United States Congress said via 
the lips of many of its Members such as Mr. 
BENTLEY. They repeat it to us at every turn. 

And if Puerto Rico does not want inde- 
pendence, as the Puerto Rican Chambers 
Houses of Congress] are avowing, the only 
truly dignified and serious course is to re- 
spect and desire American citizenship and 
make an effort to grow with it [aspiring for] 
the only growth which everybody under- 
stands perfectly, which is the growth into 
statehood. 

Mr. BENTLEY is presenting the pattern: 
Wait, take your turn after Hawaii, as Hawaii 
has done for so many years. 

The Congressman has every reason for his 
word of caution which makes us blush. In 
American citizenship we cannot be equals of 
our fellow citizens, nor can we expect that 
they regard us as such, if we do not accept 
and respect this citizenship with all its im- 
plications, with all its consequences. 

On the other side, we cannot fit into a 
pattern of self-respect by enjoying a citizen- 
ship for which we are not willing to go the 
limit. 

To be sure, Puerto Rico is today in no con- 
dition to weight down its people with the 
burdens of statehood. But it [Puerto Rico] 
could be, in the near or distant future, ac- 
cording to how the economic development 
proceeds. Meanwhile, there is great need for 
a fixed and clear goal, a coherent [straight- 
line] orientation. 

It is not necessary to assume statehood 
responsibilities immediately. Neither will 
the Congress act immediately. 

By demonstrating the desire to assume 
those responsibilities, by working toward 
achieving that status, by showing apprecia- 
tion of and respect for our American citizen- 
ship, we can, without blushing, accept what- 
ever advantages that citizenship will give us 
and we can speak, in behalf of it, with our 
heads held high, anywhere—here, in the 
United States, in foreign countries. 

The advice given us by Mr. BENTLEY is that 
we choose between statehood and independ- 
ence—in either case, as people who want to 
be masters of their own destiny and are 
willing to assume full responsibility. 

These are the splendors of dignity. 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my 3 and include extraneous 
matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I sorrow- 
fully take the floor at this time to an- 
nounce to the House the death of a 
former colleague of ours, the Honorable 
Samuel Dickstein, who served in this 
body for 23 years and who was my prede- 
cessor from the 19th District of New 
York. 

I am certain that those Members who 
served with him will remember Sam 
Dickstein. They will recall that he, 
with the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. McCormack], was cochairman of 
one of the first Committees on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities formed in this House. 
Those Members who remember his work 
will join with me in agreeing that he 
did an outstanding job in the investiga- 
tion of un-American activities. He was 
one of the first to recognize, as most 
of us do now, that the dangers to this 
country, and to the democratic way of 
life as we enjoy it here, come not only 
from the left, from the Communist con- 
spiracy, but from the extreme right, 
from fascism, as well. He was one of 
the first to call the attention of this 
House to the dangers of Hitlerism and 
nazism, and the fact that Hitler was bent 
on war, as was subsequently borne out. 

Sam Dickstein was born in 1885 near 
Vilna, Russia, and was brought to this 
country as a young boy and went to the 
public and high schools and law school 
in the city of New York. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1908. 

He served as special deputy attorney 
general of the State of New York from 
1911 to 1914. He was a member of the 
New York City Board of Aldermen in 
1917, from part of the district which I 
now represent. He was a member of 
the New York State Assembly from 1919 
to 1922. 

In 1922 he was elected to the 68th 
Congress and served here until the 79th 
Congress, when he resigned after hay- 
ing been elected to the supreme court 
of the State of New York. He served 
there with great distinction for the past 
8 years, and brought great honor and 
credit to his family, his friends, and the 
Members of this House. During his 
service in the House he rose to the po- 
sition of chairman of the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. In 
that position he was responsible for lib- 
eralizing our immigration laws despite 
great opposition here on the floor, so 
that those who were compelled to flee 
from foreign lands, seeking our sanc- 
9 in this country were enabled to 

o so. 

Mr. Speaker, I am certain the Mem- 
bers will want to join me in extending to 
his family, his bereaved wife Essie, his 
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lovely young daughter, and his brothers 
and sisters, our condolences, our sym- 
pathy, and our fond prayer that the Lord 
may shine his countenance upon them in 
the future. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLEIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
am deeply grieved in the death a few 
days ago of our former colleague, and 
my personal friend, Samuel Dickstein, of 
New York. 

Sam Dickstein had been a Member of 
this body when I arrived here as a new 
Member in December of 1928. During 
the years we served together until he 
was elected as a justice of the State 
Supreme Court of New York, and in the 
years that followed until his death, we 
were close personal friends. 

I admired Sam Dickstein very much. 
He was a man of deep religious faith. He 
had an intense love for our country and 
its ideals and its institutions. 

During his long term of service in this 
body, covering about 23 years, from 1922 
until 1945, my late friend was one of the 
hardest working Members of the House 
of Representatives. He was a contrib- 
utor to and a builder of progress. He 
was one of this body’s most active Mem- 
bers. 

One of the finest attributes any person 
can possess is loyalty. Sam Dickstein 
abundantly possessed this noble at- 
tribute; loyalty to God; loyalty to coun- 
try; loyalty to friend, which he evidenced 
on so many occasions, 

It also can safely be said of Sam Dick- 
stein that, “He was a people’s Congress- 
man.” 

His life is another Horatio Alger story. 

Our late colleague was born in Lithua- 
nia, coming to the United States with 
his parents when he was 6 years old. 
We can picture the difficult hurdles he 
had to overcome to educate himself 
and to progress to the high position he 
occupied during his life. Appreciating 
the opportunities offered to anyone to 
go ahead in our country, he took advan- 
tage of them, and with courage and de- 
termination he overcame obstacles that 
most persons would not want to meet. 
5 an outstanding name for him- 

While working as a young man, he ob- 
tained his education at the City College 
and later his training in law at the New 
York Law School, being admitted to 
practice of the law in 1908. 

His first appearance in public life was 
in 1911 when he was appointed as a spe- 
cial attorney general of New York State. 

In 1917 he was elected as a member 
of the board of aldermen, and in 1919 
to the State legislature, serving until 
1922. He was an active member of both 
bodies. 

In 1922 Sam Dickstein was elected 
as a Member of this body in the Con- 
gress, serving until 1945, retiring from 
this body to assume the position of su- 
preme court justice, to which he had 
been elected in the fall of 1945. 

Sam Dickstein was one of the first per- 
sons in the United States who saw, over 
20 years ago, the danger to this country, 
and to the world, of both communism 
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and nazism. I can see him now fearlessly 
making speeches in this body, warning 
his colleagues of those days, and our 
people of the vicious, destructive inten- 
tions of Hitler and nazism and of Stalin 
and communism. 

There were only a few who, like Sam 
Dickstein, realized the coming danger of 
those world destructive movements. I 
was one of those few. In those days, 
Sam Dickstein and the few of us who 
agreed with him, were laughed and 
scoffed at—but not in later years, before 
and during World War II, in the case of 
nazism and fascism, and now in the case 
of the other devil—communism. 

Sam Dickstein kept fighting in and out 
of the House, warning and awakening our 
people to the dangers of these two in- 
ternational conspiracies. He was truly 
one of the few pioneers in the awakening 
of America. If he had rendered no other 
service than this, America should be 
grateful to Sam Dickstein, for he was 
truly a great American. 

As a result of his perseverance, this 
body reluctantly authorized the appoint- 
ment, in 1934, of a Special Committee To 
Investigate Communism, Nazism, Fas- 
cism, and Bigotry. As I remember it, 
we were given $30,000 to make this in- 
vestigation. When I compare this 
amount with that which committees re- 
ceived in recent years, the work of that 
special committee can be viewed with 
the greatest of respect. 

I was appointed chairman of that spe- 
cial committee, and Sam Dickstein was 
vice chairman. 

We uncovered evidence showing that 
communism was an international con- 
spiracy. We compelled Hitler to order 
the German bund in the United States 
to disband. We uncovered and broke up 
a Fascist plot among certain wealthy in- 
dividuals to subvert our Government into 
that type of dictatorship. 

We investigated and exposed the 
bigoted movements in our country, which 
evil-minded movements had strength in 
those days. 

We recommended legislation, all of 
which became law. 

In all of the investigations the special 
committee made, Sam Dickstein worked 
tirelessly, giving courageously of his 
ability and time in ferreting out, in ob- 
taining evidence that could be received 
in a court of law; in exposing those sub- 
versive and un-American movements, 
and later in the passage through the 
Congress of the important measures 
recommended by the special committee. 

I refer in some length to this part of 
the public service of my late friend, be- 
cause the work of Sam Dickstein, prior 
to, during and after the investigation, 
constitutes one of the most important 
contributions ever made by any Member 
of the Congress in the history of our 
country. 

His death having taken place, regret- 
ting it keenly as I do, Iam happy to pay 
this simple tribute to Sam Dickstein—a 
great American and a valued friend. 

I know that his fine life and outstand- 
ing public service will bring to his widow 
and her daughter great consolation and 
a softening of their great loss and 
Sorrow. 
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To Mrs. Dickstein and her daughter, I 
extend my profound sympathy in their 
bereavement. 

Mr. KLEIN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLEIN. I yield to my colleague, 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
should like to join in paying tribute to 
and expressing my sympathy on the 
passing of our distinguished colleague 
whom I knew both before and during 
his and my service in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and since he was elected to 
the bench. He was a great man and a 
good man. He was a devoted and hu- 
mane public servant. There will be few 
Sam Dickstein’s to come from the city 
of New York, but we must take from his 
life the lesson and the resolve that Amer- 
ica should always have a place for such 
men as Sam Dickstein. I, too, wish to 
extend to his wife and daughter my 
sincere sympathy. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLEIN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, Judge 
Dickstein was one of that famous breed 
of men who, coming out of our city slums, 
had a deeper sense of what they mean 
and, therefore, of the public duty which 
is required of those who are brought up 
in that way and come out successfully. 
The gentleman who is addressing the 
House and I both spent our early youth 
in this environment and know something 
about just what Judge Dickstein came 
from and what he meant as an American 
figure. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the House to give 
considered attention to the words of the 
gentleman from New York and to the 
words of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, so that we can draw from Judge 
Dickstein’s life and works the lesson that 
dangers to our freedom come from 
fanatics, both of the right and of the 
left, and that none of us should be taken 
in even now by the fanatics of the right 
who are now using our antipathy for the 
Communist totalitarians of the fanatic 
left for their private purposes of pushing 
their own brand of totalitarianism. I 
think Judge Dickstein, as he smiles upon 
us from above, would be deeply pleased 
if today that lesson could be drawn from 
his life and works. 

I join with my colleagues in condo- 
lences and deepest sympathy to the fam- 
ily of Judge Samuel Dickstein. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLEIN. I yield. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my happy privilege to have known the 
late Honorable Samuel Dickstein for 
many years as lawyer, legislator, and 
judge. He was a hard-working humani- 
tarian, who never ceased his efforts to 
improve the conditions of his fellow man. 
His was a lifetime of devotion to the 
best interests of his community, State, 
and Nation. He was a true public ser- 
vant. Those who espouse the cause of 
immigration-quota systems in this coun- 
try should bear in mind that if there 
had been such a quota system in effect 
when Sam Dickstein’s parents brought 
him to this country, this country would 
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have lost the invaluable services of a very 
respected American citizen. 

I join my colleagues in extending our 
profound sympathy to his widow and 
daughter. 

Mr. KLEIN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLEIN. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. I want to join with 
those who have spoken on this occasion. 
Sam Dickstein was my friend, and a close 
friend. I served with him on the Com- 
mittee on Immigration for over 10 years. 
Part of that time he was chairman of 
the commitiee. 

We had parallel interests. We were 
both immigrants. We both came from 
the old country, as it is called, when we 
were each 6 years of age. I was the 
12th child in a family of 13, and I know 
something about what Sam Dickstein 
went through. 

This country of ours provided the op- 
portunity which Sam took advantage of, 
and which I have tried to take advantage 
of. So you might say that while Sam 
belonged to a different faith than I did, 
we had a “feller” feeling for each other. 
Each of us wanted to do what was best 
for this country that had provided us 
with an opportunity. I was Sam's right 
arm on many occasions when we held 
public hearings in several of the large 
cities of this country on the immigra- 
tion problem. We thought alike on that 
problem. 

So on this occasion I want to say that 
I am both surprised and shocked at his 
passing, because Sam was younger than 
I. I wish to extend my sympathy and 
deep consideration to his wife and his 
daughter on their loss of a kind husband 
and a considerate father. May Sam 
rest in peace. He has fought a good 
fight. He has kept the faith. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who desire to do so may extend their 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
sorrow that I learn of the demise of my 
life-long friend, Samuel Dickstein. We 
were both elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1922 to the 68th Congress. 
Not many of us are left of the group 
who came in in the 68th Congress. Only 
three remain: the distinguished Repre- 
sentative from Missouri, the Honorable 
CLARENCE CANNON, the distinguished Rep- 
resentative from New York, the Honor- 
able JOHN TABER, and myself. 

I distinctly remember the days when 
Sam Dickstein joined me in the early 
sessions of the 68th Congress. He was 
in his middle thirties, in the prime of 
life, enthusiastic, and raring to go. He 
soon became a member of the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and finally achieved 
the chairmanship of that committee. 
He supported many liberal immigration 
bills and was ever the champion of the 
newly arrived. He knew that much of 
the strength of our Nation was drawn 
from our immigrants. He knew that 
we had achieved the highest standard of 
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living that civilization has ever known, 
and knew that this was because we had 
siphoned off the best of the brain and 
brawn of peoples everywhere. That 
thought was the lodestar he followed, 
and as a result many fine pieces of legis- 
lation bear the honored name of Dick- 
stein. 

Samuel Dickstein had been a vigorous 
prosecutor of the State of New York, a 
distinguished Congressman, and finally 
an eminent jurist. He had 1 more year 
to serve on the supreme court bench of 
the State of New York, before retirement. 
It is not given to many the opportunity 
to serve with such strength of character, 
honesty of purpose and integrity of ac- 
tion, as was the lot of Sam Dickstein. 

Those of us who mourn him in death, 
loved him in life. As I pen these words, 
it seems as though in the early morning I 
see him in the distance, walking over the 
hill, He fondly waves goodby, and then 
is lost to vision. He has vanished into 
the great eternity. 

It seems a bit sad that nature has 
struck him down and taken him unto her 
in the fullness of his powers, In his lat- 
ter years he worked on many important 
cases. The opinions he wrote were re- 
plete with prudence, wisdom, and com- 
monsense. His is a great loss to the judi- 
ciary, just as his departure from the leg- 
islative halls was a great loss to Congress. 

His name will ever be revered in his 
home State of New York, and his name 
will be enshrined in our hearts here. 
Our condolences go forth to his lovely 
wife and dear ones. 

He is gone but not forgotten. He lives 
in the hearts of his fellows, and that is 
not to die. 


CONTINUATION OF OPERATIONS OF 
AMERICAN TIN SMELTER 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today introduced House 
Concurrent Resolution 226 which is a 
companion measure with that introduced 
yesterday in the other body by its dis- 
tinguished minority leader, Senator 
Jounson of Texas. Attention of the 
House is invited to the speech appearing 
in yesterday’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
page 5461 by Senator Jonnson. In the 
speech, he outlines the critical impor- 
tance of continuing the operation of the 
smelter at Texas City. I shall not take 
up your time to repeat what the Senator 
said. However, it might be well to re- 
mind you that as we approach this prob- 
lem, we should remember that however 
important the making of tin cans may 
be, there is another and a far more criti- 
cal need for this mineral. 

Tin is required in every machine which 
has moving parts. Nothing has yet been 
found to replace it for this purpose. 

In an Associated Press dispatch dated 
Saturday, February 27, 1954, it was 
stated that the Secretary of the Navy 
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told a House committee of awarding a 
contract for three destroyers to be built 
at Quincy, Mass., for $642 million above 
the lowest bid in order to keep the yard 
in operation. I have no fault to find 
with this policy. Shipyards, with expert 
workmen readily available, are essential 
to the national defense. 

I believe the same policy should be 
applied to the case of the Texas City tin 
smelter. It is not merely one of many 
similar facilities. It is the only one in 
this hemisphere, and it employs the only 
staff of technicians in the Americas. 
Once scattered, it would take longer to 
train new men than to rebuild the physi- 
cal plant. 

I am still very strongly of the opinion 
that the plant should be sold or leased 
on a long-term basis to private enter- 
prise. I hope that the efforts of the 
executive department will be toward this 
end and that they will include, if neces- 
sary, a recommendation for a protective 
tariff. 


I am hopeful that the House will take 
speedy action on this very important 
matter. Public Law 125 of the 80th Con- 
gress authorizes and directs the opera- 
tion of the tin smelter until June 30, 
1956, by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. Public Law 163 of the 83d 
Congress vests in the President these 
powers and authorizes him to delegate 
them to any appropriate Government 
department or agency. All that is needed 
at this time is a prompt expression to the 
executive department of congressional 
determination. 

Under the present critical world con- 
ditions I believe it would be folly to close 
the only smelter in the Western Hemis- 
phere. This concurrent resolution will 
direct its continuation for another year. 
I urge immediate and favorable action. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. BROYHILL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 15 
minutes on Thursday, April 29, follow- 
ing the legislative business of the day 
and any other special orders heretofore 
entered. 


PUBLIC HEALTH GRANTS-IN-AID 
AMENDMENTS OF 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7397) 
to amend the Public Health Service Act 
to promote and assist in the extension 
and improvement of public health serv- 
ices, to provide for a more effective use 
of available Federal funds, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 7397, with 
Mr. GRAHAM in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose yesterday the Clerk had read 
section 1. If there be no amendment to 
this section the Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. Section 314 of the Public Health 
Service Act is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“GRANTS AND SERVICES TO STATES 


“Sec. 314. (a) There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for each fiscal year, be- 
ginning with the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1956, such sums for grants to carry out the 
purposes of this section as the Congress may 
determine. The sums so appropriated for 
any fiscal year shall be available for— 

“(1) grants to States to assist them in 
meeting the costs of their public health 
services; 

“(2) grants to States to assist them in 
initiating projects for the extension and im- 
provement of their public health services; 
and 

“(3) special project grants pursuant to 

subsection (d). 
The portion of such sums which shall be 
available for each of such three types of 
grants shall be specified in the act appro- 
priating such sums, 

“(b) (1) From the sums available for any 
fiscal year for grants to States to assist them 
in meeting the costs of their public health 
services, each State shall be entitled to an 
allotment of an amount which bears the same 
ratio to such sums as the product of (A) the 
population of the State and (B) the square 
of its allotment percentage (as determined 
under subsection (i)) bears to the sum of 
the corresponding products for all the States, 
The allotment to any State under the pre- 
ceding sentence for any fiscal year which is 
less than $55,000 (or such other amount as 
may be specified as a minimum allotment in 
the act appropriating such sums for such 
year) shall be increased to that amount, the 
total of the increases thereby required being 
derived by proportionately reducing the al- 
lotments to each of the remaining States 
under the preceding sentence, but with such 
adjustments as may be necessary to prevent 
the allotment of any of such remaining 
States from being thereby reduced to less 
than that amount. 

“(2) From each State's allotment under 
this subsection for any fiscal year, the 
Surgeon General shall pay to such State an 
amount equal to its Federal share (as deter- 
mined under subsection (k)) of the cost of 
public health services under the plan or 
plans of such State, approved under subsec- 
tion (f), including the cost of training of 
personnel for State and local health work 
and including the cost of administration of 
the State plan. 

“(c) (1) From the sums available for any 
fiscal year for grants to States to assist them 
in initiating projects for the extension and 
improvement of their public health services, 
each State shall be entitled to an allotment 
of an amount bearing the same ratio to such 
sums as the population of such State bears 
to the population of all the States. The 
allotment to any State under the preceding 
sentence for a fiscal year which is less than 
$25,000 (or such other amount as may be 
specified as a minimum allotment in the act 
appropriating such sums for such year) shall 
be increased to that amount, the total of the 
increases thereby required being derived by 
proportionately reducing the allotments to 
each of the remaining States under the pre- 
ceding sentence, but with such adjustments 
as may be necessary to prevent the allotment 
of any of such remaining States from being 
thereby reduced to less than that amount, 

“(2) From each State’s allotment under 
this subsection for any fiscal year, the 
Surgeon General shall pay to such State a 
portion of the cost of approved projects for 
the extension and improvement of public 
health services (including their administra- 
tion and the training of personnel for State 
and local health work) under the State plan 
or plans, The Surgeon General shall ap- 
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prove any project for purposes of this sub- 
section only if the State plan (or one of the 
State plans) approved under subsection (f) 
includes such project or is modified to in- 
clude it and only if he finds the project con- 
stitutes an extension or improvement of 
public health services under such State plan 
or will contribute materially to such an ex- 
tension or improvement. 

“(3) Payments under this subsection with 
respect to any project may be made for a 
period of not to exceed 6 years beginning 
with the commencement of the first fiscal 
year for which any payment is made with 
respect to such project from an allotment 
under this subsection. To the extent per- 
mitted by the State’s allotment under this 
subsection, such payments with respect to 
any project shall be equal to 75 percent of 
the cost of such project for the first bien- 
nium in such period, 50 percent of such cost 
for the second biennium in such period, and 
25 percent of such cost for the last bien- 
nium in such period; except that, at the 
request of the State, such payments may be 
less than such percentage of the cost of such 
project. 

“(4) No payment may be made from an 
allotment under this subsection with respect 
to any cost with respect to which any pay- 
ment is made under subsection (b) or (e). 

“(d) (1) From the sums available therefor 
for any fiscal year, the Surgeon General shall 
(A) make grants to States and, with the ap- 
proval of the appropriate State health or 
mental health authorities, to interstate 
agencies or to political subdivisions of States 
for paying part of the cost of public health 
services (including their administration) 
which are of importance to the solution of 
(i) emergency public health problems in 
specific geographical areas, or (ii) public 
health problems common to several States, 
or (ili) public health problems for which the 
Federal Government has a special respon- 
sibility, and (B) make grants to the extent 
authorized and in the manner provided by 
section 301 to State and local agencies, uni- 
versities, laboratories, and other public or 
private agencies and institutions, and to in- 
dividuals for such investigations, experi- 
ments, demonstrations, studies, and research 
projects in the field of public health as are 
recommended by the National Advisory 
Health Council. 

“(2) Payments under this subsection may 
be made in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment for services performed and purchases 
made, as may be determined by the Surgeon 
General; and shall be made on such condi- 
tions as the Surgeon General finds necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this subsection. 

“(3) For the purposes of this subsection 
Guam shall be deemed to be a ‘State’. 

“(e) (1) There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1956, and for each of the 3 suc- 
ceeding fiscal years, in addition to the sums 
authorized to be appropriated pursuant to 
subsection (a), such sums as the Congress 
may determine for grants to States to assist 
them in meeting the costs of maintaining, 
and of extending and improving, their public 
health services in the field of mental health. 

“(2) From the sums appropriated pur- 
suant to paragraph (1) the Surgeon General, 
in accordance with regulations, shall from 
time to time make allotments to the several 
States on the basis of (A) the population, 
(B) the extent of the mental health prob- 
lem, and (C) the financial need of the re- 
spective States. 

“(3) From each State's allotment under 
this subsection for any fiscal year, the Sur- 
geon General shall pay to such State an 
amount equal to its Federal share (as deter- 
mined under subsection (K)) of the cost of 
public health services in the field of mental 
health under the plan of such State ap- 
proved under subsection (f), including the 
cost of training of personnel for State and 
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local mental health work and including the 
cost of administration of so much of the 
State plan as relates to work in the field 
of mental health. 

“(4) Nothing in this subsection shall in 
any way affect the availability of grants to 
the States under subsection (b) or (c) for 
work in the field of mental health. 

“(5) No payment may be made from an 
allotment under this subsection with re- 
spect to any cost with respect to which any 
payment is made under subsection (b) or 
(c). 

“(f) The Surgeon General shall approve 
any State plan which is submitted by the 
State health agency and which meets such 
requirements as the Surgeon General may 
prescribe by regulation. In the case of any 
State for which the State mental health 
authority is not the State health authority, 
a separate State plan shall be submitted by 
such mental health authority relating to 
work in the field of mental health; and the 
Surgeon General shall approve any such plan 
which meets such requirements as he may 
prescribe by regulation. No State plan sub- 
mitted by a State health authority shall be 
approved unless it provides for the designa- 
tion of a State advisory council which shall 
include representatives of nongovernment 
organizations or groups, and of State agen- 
cies, concerned with public health activities, 
including representatives of the public se- 
lected from among qualified persons famil- 
iar with the need for the various types of 
public health services in urban and rural 
areas, to consult with the State health au- 
thority in carrying out the State plan. 

“(g) All regulations and amendments 
thereto with respect to grants to States 
under this section (other than grants under 
subsection (d) ) shall be made after consul- 
tation with a conference of the State health 
authorities and, in the case of regulations 
or amendments which relate to or in any 
way affect such grants for work in the field 
of mental health, the State mental health 
authorities. Insofar as practicable, the Sur- 
geon General shall obtain the agreement, 
prior to the issuance of any such regulations 
or amendments, of the State health authori- 
ties and, in the case of regulations or amend- 
ments which relate to or in any way affect 
such grants for work in the field of mental 
health, the State mental health authorities, 

“(h) (1) Whenever the Surgeon General, 
after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to the State health authority (or, 
where appropriate, the State mental health 
authority) finds that— 

“(A) the State plan submitted by such 
authority and approved under this section 
has been so changed that it no longer com- 
plies with a requirement prescribed by regu- 
lation as a condition of approval of the plan; 
or 

“(B) In the administration of the plan 
there is a failure to comply substantially 
with such a requirement, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral shall notify the State health authority 
(or, where appropriate, the mental health 
authority) that no further payments will be 
made to the State under subsection (b), 
(c), or (e) of this section (or in his discre- 
tion that further payments will not be made 
to the State for projects under or parts of 
the State plan affected by such failure) until 
he is satisfied that there will no longer 
be such failure. Until he is so satisfied the 
Surgeon General shall make no further pay- 
ments to such State under subsection (b), 
(c), or (e) (or shall limit payments to proj- 
ects under or parts of the State plan in 
which there is no such failure). 

“(2) If any State is dissatisfied with the 
Surgeon General’s action under this sub- 
section, such State may appeal to the United 
States Court of Appeals for the circuit in 
which such State is located. The summons 
and notice of appeal may be served at any 
place in the United States. The Surgeon 
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General shall forthwith certify and file in 
the court the transcript of the proceedings 
and the record on which he based his action. 
The findings of fact by the Surgeon General, 
unless substantially contrary to the weight 
of the evidence, shall be conclusive; but the 
court, for good cause shown, may remand the 
case to the Surgeon General to take further 
evidence, and the Surgeon General may 
thereupon make new or modified findings of 
fact and may modify his previous action, 
and shall certify to the court the transcript 
and record of the further proceedings. 
Such new or modified findings of fact shall 
likewise be conclusive unless substantially 
contrary to the weight of the evidence. The 
court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the 
action of the Surgeon General or to set it 
aside, in whole or in part. The judgment 
of the court shall be subject to review by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon certiorari or certification as provided 
in title 28, United States Code, section 1254. 

“(i) (1) The allotment percentage for any 
State shall be 100 percent less that percent- 
age which bears the same ratio to 50 per- 
cent as the per capita income of such State 
bears to the per capita income of the con- 
tinental United States (excluding Alaska), 
except that (A) the allotment percentage 
shall in no case be more than 75 percent 
or less than 33% percent, and (B) the allot- 
ment percentage for Hawaii shall be 50 per- 
cent, and the allotment percentage for 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands 
shall be 75 percent. 

“(2) The allotment percentages shall be 
promulgated by the Surgeon General be- 
tween July 1 and August 31 of each even- 
numbered year, on the basis of the average 
of the per capita incomes of the States and 
of the continental United States for the 
three most recent consecutive years for 
which satisfactory data are available from 
the Department of Commerce. Such pro- 
mulgation shall be conclusive for each of 
the 2 fiscal years in the period beginning 
July 1 next succeeding such promulgation: 
Provided, That the allotment percentages 
promulgated by the Surgeon General pur- 
suant to section 4 of the Public Health 
Grand-in-Aid Amendments of 1954 shall be 
conclusive for the 2 fiscal years ending June 
30, 1957. 

“(j) The population of the several States 
shall be determined on the basis of the latest 
figures furnished by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

“(k) The ‘Federal share’ for any State 
shall be equal to the State's allotment per- 
centage, except that the Federal share for 
States with allotment percentages of more 
than 663; percent shall be 6634 percent, and 
the Federal share for Alaska shall be 50 per- 
cent 

“(1) The method of computing and paying 
amounts pursuant to subsection (b), (c), 
or (e) shall be as follows: 

(1) The Surgeon General shall, prior to 
the beginning of each calendar quarter or 
other period prescribed by him, estimate the 
amount to be paid to each State under the 
provisions of such subsection for such pe- 
riod, such estimate to be based on such rec- 
ords of the State and information furnished 
by it, and such other investigation, as the 
Surgeon General may find necessary. 

“(2) The Surgeon General shall pay to the 
State, from the allotment available therefor, 
the amount so estimated by him for any 
period, reduced or increased, as the case 
may be, by any sum (not previously adjust- 
ed under this paragraph) by which he finds 
that his estimate of the amount to be paid 
the State for any prior period under such 
subsection was greater or less than the 
amount which should have been paid to the 
State for such prior period under such sub- 
section. Such payments shall be made prior 
to audit or settlement by the General Ac- 
counting Office and shall be made through 
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the disbursing facilities of the Treasury De- 
partment, and shall be made in such install- 
ments as the Surgeon General may deter- 
mine. 

“(3) The Surgeon General, at the request 
of the State health authority (or, in the 
case of mental health, of the State mental 
health authority) is authorized to reduce a 
payment to a State by the amount of the 
pay, allowances, traveling expenses, and other 
costs related to the detail of an officer or 
employee of the Public Health Service to 
the State, to one of its political subdivisions, 
or to a public or other nonprofit organiza- 
tion or agency in the State, when such detail 
is made for the convenience of and at the re- 
quest of the State. The amount by which 
such payments are reduced for such pur- 
poses shall be available for the payment of 
such costs by the Surgeon General. 

“(m) To assist further in the extension 
and improvement of public health services, 
the Surgeon General is authorized to train 
personnel for State and local health work, 
to detail personnel to Guam and American 
Samoa, and to extend training, investigation, 
demonstration, and consultative services to 
Guam, American Samoa, and the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands. 

“(n) In accordance with regulations, any 
State may file with the Surgeon General a 
request that a specified portion of an allot- 
ment to it under subsection (b) or (c) be 
added to the corresponding allotment of 
another State for the purpose of meeting a 
portion of the cost of a particular and clearly 
defined public health service to be rendered 
by such other State, or a particular project 
for extension and improvement of public 
health services initiated by such other State. 
The Surgeon General shall grant the request 
of a State if he finds that to do so will fur- 
ther the purposes of this section.” 

Sec. 3. In order to afford the States which, 
immediately prior to July 1, 1955, were carry- 
ing on public health programs under State 
plans approved under section 314 of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act (including plans for 
cancer control), reasonable opportunity to 
adjust the financing of their programs to the 
new allotment provisions of such section, as 
amended by this act, such provisions as ap- 
plied to such States are hereby modified as 
follows: If the total of the allotments of any 
State (as computed under subsections (b) 
and (c) of section 314 of the Public Health 
Service Act as amended by this act) for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, would be 
less than 90 percent (or, in case the aggre- 
gate appropriations available for allotment 
vader such subsections for such year are 
reduced below the aggregate appropriations 
which were available for allotments to the 
States for payments with respect to the cost 
of services (other than so much thereof as 
was available solely for allotments for work 
in the field of mental health) under approved 
State plans during the preceding year, less 
than 90 percent minus the percentage by 
which such appropriations are reduced) of 
the amount allotted to such State for pay- 
ments with respect to the cost of services 
under its approved State plans during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955 (other than 
so much thereof as was allotted to such 
State for work in the field of mental health), 
such State’s allotment under subsection (b) 
shall be increased to the extent such total is 
less than 90 percent (or 90 percent minus 
such percentage reduction in appropria- 
tions) of such amount. The Surgeon Gen- 
eral shall in accordance with regulations 
(1) provide for reductions in the allotments 
of the remaining States under such subsec- 
tions to the extent required to effect the 
increases provided in the preceding sentence, 
such reductions to be based on the extent 
to which the allotments of such remaining 
States are greater than 90 percent (or 90 
percent minus any percentage reduction in 
appropriations) of their allotments for the 
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preceding year; and (2) provide for equiva- 
lent adjustments in the allotments of States 
under such subsections for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1957, and any successive fis- 
cal year in which any State’s combined allot- 
ments under such subsections would other- 
wise be less than 90 percent (or 90 percent 
minus any percentage reduction in appro- 
priations) of its allotments for the preced- 
ing year. 

Sec. 4. This act shall become effective July 
1, 1955; except that as soon as possible after 
the date of enactment of this act the Surgeon 
General shall promulgate allotment per- 
centages in the manner provided in subsec- 
tion (i) of section 314 of the Public Health 
Service Act, as amended by this act (and 
without regard to the date specified therein 
for such promulgation), such allotment per- 
centages to be conclusive for the purposes of 
section 314 of such act for the 2 fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1957. 


Mr. OHARA of Minnesota (interrupt- 
ing the reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may be 
considered as read, printed in full in the 
Recor at this point, and open to amend- 
ment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

We Clerk concluded reading the 
0 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, amend- 
ments to the Public Health Service Act 
proposed in this act are commendable 
for the local discretion it permits in 
administration. 

It permits local and State health agen- 
cies to distribute Federal funds to areas 
and health groups having definite proj- 
ects that are well supported and are 
especially adapted to local needs. It 
will discourage indiscriminate allocation 
of funds to projects doomed to failure 
because of lack of leadership and com- 
munity enthusiasm. 

The flexibility in fund allocation will 
permit State health administrators to 
place Federal help where special need is 
shown and where local agencies are suf- 
ficiently interested to provide matching 
funds, as well as civic support. In short, 
it will minimize waste of public funds 
and concentrate financial contributions 
to worthy projects. 

As in all cases subject to discretionary 
ruling of administrators, the special 
project grants will return valuable pub- 
lic service in proportion to the care and 
judgment exercised by the administrator 
who will determine the relative benefits 
to the community in which such funds 
may be spent. 

It is here that proper review and 
supervision by the State advisory health 
council can prevent unjustified expendi- 
tures on projects initiated by individuals 
or groups seeking special privileges. 

Any authorization of funds in the field 
of mental health should be closely scru- 
tinized. Any investment to aid in proper 
ee of individuals can be of great 
good. 

Training nurses, personnel workers, 
and psychologists is an important func- 
tion of teaching institutions. Medical 
social workers who sincerely love their 
work can contribute greatly to restoring 
mentally disturbed individuals to their 
normal places in society. 
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The psychologist is especially well 
trained to discover through devious ap- 
proaches the underlying factors respon- 
sible for temporary abnormal human re- 
actions. But the physician, the family 
doctor, in whom individuals have learned 
to rely through years of relationship un- 
der many and varied conditions, is, after 
all, the one whose personal encourage- 
ment and timely advice can do most to 
prevent and correct the greatest number 
of cases of mental disturbances due 
solely to environmental conditions. 

If this country had more general prac- 
titioners there would be correspondingly 
less need for legislation to train person- 
nel for these special services. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Granam, chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 7397) to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to promote and assist in the 
extension and improvement of public- 
health services, to provide for a more 
effective use of available Federal funds, 
and for other purposes, pursuant to 
House Resolution 524, he reported the 
bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


OUR FUTURE TRADE AND TARIFF 
PROGRAM 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I was honored with an invitation to 
participate in the sixth annual manage- 
ment conference on April 15, 1954, at 
my alma mater, Cornell University. The 
subject I was to discuss was Our Future 
Trade and Tariff Program. 

Because of previous commitments, I 
was unable to attend. I prevailed upon 
my distinguished friend and colleague, 
the Honorable Noam M. Mason, to go 
in my stead. In our midst Mr. Mason 
has proved himself to be an authorita- 
tive advocate of a sound tariff policy 
that would permit our Nation to join 
other nations of the world in fair com- 
petitive trade without abandoning our 
markets to goods produced by cheap for- 
eign labor. In his speech at Cornell, my 
distinguished colleague from Illinois 
(Mr. Mason] lived up to his reputation 
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as an authority on tariff matters by 
making one of the most lucid, clear- 
thinking statements on the subject it 
has been my privilege to read. For the 
information of my colleagues, the Mem- 
bers of the House, I will at this point in 
the Recor insert Mr. Mason’s remarks: 
WORLD TARIFFS AND TRADE 


(Speech of Hon. N. M. Mason, Republican, 
of Illinois, at the Sixth Annual Manage- 
ment Conference, Cornell University, 
Thursday, April 15, 1954) 


THE PROBLEM 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
conference, one of the greatest problems of 
our times is the problem of tariffs and trade, 
the flow of goods across national bound- 
aries—and the obstacles to that flow. On 
excellent authority I make the flat statement 
that there are more obstacles today to the 
free flow of goods from one country to 
another than ever before in our history, 
during peace time. 

To further complicate the problem is the 
fact that today the world is divided into 
two armed camps: One behind the Iron Cur- 
tain composed of 900 million people, domi- 
nated by Moscow, with state control of all 
foreign trade; the other armed camp consists 
of the so-called free nations—all nations 
outside the Iron Curtain—each with its own 
tariff barriers and trade restrictions, a veri- 
table hodge-podge of tariff rates, ranging 
from the high average duty of 46.3 percent in 
Chile to the low average duty of 1.6 percent 
in Japan. 

Besides the tariff restrictions of today, 
however, we have other obstacles to trade 
more complicated and more restrictive than 
any tariff rate, namely, multiple currencies, 
embargoes, import and export licenses, trade 
preferences, subsidies, state trading, etc. 
Tariff duties are the mildest form of our 
present-day trade restrictions; they consti- 
tute the old-fashioned method of restricting 
trade; they are not to be compared to the 
more modern and more efficient methods— 
such as quotas, licenses, multiple currencies, 
etc. 
Dr. Clair Wilcox, one of the best posted 
men in America on problems of foreign trade, 
formerly Director of International Trade for 
the State Department, stated in a recent 
speech: 

“The trade of the world today is more 
tightly regimented than it ever has been 
before in history, in time of peace.” 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF OUR PROBLEM 

All wars have their repercussions: Social, 
financial, physical, and spiritual. One of 
the major repercussions of every war, a re- 
percussion not usually discussed or consid- 
ered, is the effect every war has upon world 
trade. 

After World War I, Europe might be said 
to have become Balkanized. That is, the 
natural barriers to trade between the 23 
European nations—such as mountain ranges, 
boundary lines, language obstacles, currency 
differences, etc.—were all accentuated as a 
result of the war by the imposition of many 
artificial trade barriers, set up to collect 
badly needed revenue or to protect indus- 
tries that were trying to regain a foothold 
after the devastating effects of the war. 

To get a true picture of our own present- 
day tariff and trade policy and its historical 
background, we must go back at least to 
the outbreak of the Spanish American War, 
when the Dingley tariff law of 1897 was 
adopted. The Dingley tariff law can be 
said to be the beginning of our present-day 
tariff and trade policy. 

The Dingley tariff of 1897 was the highest 
in our entire history. The a tariff rate 
in that law was 52 percent of the ad valorem 
value of the goods imported—rates al- 
most confiscatory. Those high rates of duty 
were levied because we needed the money, 
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and because tariffs provided the major part 
of all the Government revenue collected in 
that day. We had no other major source of 
Government revenue. The Dingley tariff 
was not a tariff to regulate trade; it was not 
even a tariff to protect American industry; 
it was a tariff to provide badly needed 
revenue. 

The Dingley tariff of 1897, with its average 
rate of 52 percent, was the highest point 
ever established in our tariff walls. From 
that day to this we have been constantly 
lowering our tariff walls—except small up- 
ward flurries now and then—until today we 
have the lowest tariff walls in our entire his- 
tory, almost the lowest tariff walls in the 
world, with an average tariff rate of 5.1 per- 
cent. This is a lower average tariff rate than 
any one of our principal trade competitors. 
It is a tariff rate only one-third of the aver- 
age tariff rate of all our competitors, and it 
is only one-fifth of the average tariff rate 
of our chief competitor, England. We have 
traveled a long way—a very long way—in the 
last 60 years, from the position of being one 
of the highest tariff countries in the world 
to that of being one of the lowest. 

The year 1913 stands out as a very impor- 
tant one in the history of our trade and tar- 
iff program, although we made no major 
change that year in our tariff laws. What we 
did, however, in 1913 that has had a tremen- 
dous effect upon our tariff policy was to 
place a graduated income tax upon both in- 
dividual and corporate incomes, relying 
from then on upon income taxes to raise the 
major part of our revenue instead of relying 
upon revenue from tariffs. Today we collect 
$56 billion in income taxes, $10 billion in 
excise taxes, and one-half billion dollars in 
tariff revenue. That one act, the Income Tax 
of 1913, made possible a fundamental change 
in our entire trade and tariff policy. From 
1913 on, our sole consideration in estab- 
lishing tariffs has been regulation and pro- 
tection, not revenue. 

The next major step in our tariff program 
was the much-discussed (and cussed) 
Smoot-Hawley tariff law of 1930. That law 
established the cost-of-production principle 
in our tariff program, and it also made some 
modest rate increases. Although the Smoot- 
Hawley Act was passed several months after 
the worldwide depression came upon us, it 
has been blamed by many people as the 
principal cause for that worldwide depres- 
sion. The fact is, however, the worldwide 
depression of the late twenties and the early 
thirties had many causes, most of which can 
be traced to the repercussions or aftermath 
of World War I and the readjustments to 
that war. 

The next step in our tariff program—a step 
forward or backward, depending upon the 
point of view—was the passage in 1934 of 
Cordell Hull's Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act. That act gave to the executive branch 
of the Government the tariff- and trade- 
making powers that the Constitution had 
placed in the legislative branch. Essentially, 
that act was an abdication of power by the 
Congress, a dodging of an obligation and a 
responsibility that constitutionally belongs 
to the Congress. It may be said that the act 
was the result of a strong-willed executive 
working with and upon a weak-willed, spine- 
less Congress. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act was 
an emergency measure, definitely described 
as such. It contained a 3-year limitation, 
and gave President Roosevelt the power to 
make trade agreements with other nations 
under certain restrictions and safeguards. 

Another very important and rather serious 
fundamental change in our tariff and trade 
machinery, that was contained in the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act, is the fact 
that the Tariff Commission was subordi- 
nated to the executive department. The 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act made the 
Tariff Commission the agent or servant of 
the executive, and divorced it entirely from 
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the legislative branch, whose agent it had 
always been. 

Like most New Deal emergency measures 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act has 
been extended and extended, for 3-year 
periods, for 1-year periods, until today it 
is 20 years old. It has about reached its 
majority. The questions that face us today, 
therefore, as I see them, are: 

1. What has the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act accomplished? 

2. Should it be extended and continued? 

3. Has it achieved the objectives that it 
was supposed to achieve; namely, establish 
or advance world peace, world prosperity, 
universal good will, amity among nations? 


WHAT ABOUT WORLD PEACE?—-HAS WORLD PEACE 
BEEN ADVANCED? 


During the 20 years the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act has been on the books we 
have had World War II. We have had the 
Korean incident. We have had the so-called 
Spanish civil war. We have had 7 years of 
war in Indochina. We have had trouble 
between England and Egypt, between India 
and Pakistan. We have had Communist 
Russia extending the Iron Curtain beyond 
her borders until she now has control and 
domination over 900 million people instead 
of the 300 million Russians she had domi- 
nation over at the close of World War II. 

Molotoy now sits in Moscow like a big 
fat spider in the center of his web; he pulls 
a string and the flames of war break out 
in Korea, and we send our boys 7,000 miles 
away to put out the flames. He can pull 
a string in Indochina, Siam, India, Iran, 
Turkey, Greece, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
Berlin—all satellite nations—and the flames 
of war will break out in any one or more 
of those places, and we will then have to 
send our boys to put out those flames. And 
after 3 or 4 more years of such a program 
we will be exhausted, we will be bled white, 
and Russia will be ready to take over with- 
out having lost a man of her own. So, I 
ask in all sincerity: Is the world more peace- 
ful today than it was in 1934 when we passed 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act? Has 
the act helped to establish or advance world 
peace? 


WHAT ABOUT WORLD PROSPERITY? 


Are we any nearer world prosperity today 
than we were in 1934? To try to bring about 
world prosperity we have given away over 
$100 billion in the last 15 years—$60 bil- 
lion lend-lease during the war and $50 billion 
since the war—to say nothing of the nearly 
$200 billion we have spent for national de- 
fense in the cold war. Has world prosperity 
been advanced by the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act? Certainly our own pros- 
perity has not been advanced, because we are 
in debt today to the tune of over $300 billion, 
which is more than all the other nations of 
the world owe, all put together, and more 
than twice as much as all the nations of 
Europe owe, all put together. 


WHAT ABOUT GOOD WILL, AMITY AMONG 
NATIONS? 


Is good will or amity among nations any 
nearer today than it was before 1934? Let us 
be specific: Has the relationship between 
France and Germany improved since 1934? 
Between Pakistan and India? Between Pal- 
estine and Arabia? Between Italy and Yugo- 
slavia—to say nothing about the conditions 
in the Far East? 

What about internal dissensions and strife? 
Italy with her 36 percent Communist vote 
in the last election; France with 25 percent 
of her national legislature composed of 
Communist members? What about Nation- 
alist China and Communist China? What 
about England, torn between her Socialist 
Labor Party and her Conservative Churchill 
Party? Has good will among men and amity 
among nations been advanced by the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act? 
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I answer by saying, “Not so that anyone 
can notice it.” 


WHAT ABOUT WORLD TRADE BARRIERS?—HAVE 
THEY BEEN REMOVED? 


Do we have a freer flow of goods today 
across national borders than we had in 
1934? Dr. Wilcox says, “No.” Dr. Coulter 
says, “No.” Dr. Murchison says, “No.” And 
all the facts today in connection with world 
tariff and trade say, “No.” 

True, all tariff walls have been lowered— 
with the exception of Chile and the United 
Kingdom. Chile has raised her tariffs from 
an average of 38.2 percent to 46.3 percent, 
and the United Kingdom, our chief com- 
petitor, from 21.3 percent to 25.6 percent. 
All the other nations, however, have lowered 
their tariff walls until today world tariff 
walls are about half as high as they were 
in 1934. 

But while world tariff barriers have been 
lowered, other obstacles or barriers more 
effective than tariffs have been erected in 
their place. Import and export licenses, 
currency manipulations, multiple curren- 
cies, quotas, subsidies, etc., until, as Dr. 
Wilcox puts it, and I repeat for emphasis: 
“The trade of the world today is more tightly 
regimented than it ever has been before in 
history, in time of peace.” 

So, in the face of these facts I ask, What 
is the use of lowering tariff barriers if the 
nations of the world erect other and more 
effective barriers in the place of those that 
have been lowered? It is a fact, and we 
must face it, that under the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, practically every for- 
eign country that has lowered its tariff 
duties has erected other barriers against 
United States imports, thereby nullifying 
the effect of their tariff concessions or re- 
ductions. 

Senator MALONE, of Nevada, one of the 
best informed men in the United States 
Senate on tariffs and trade, stated definitely 
and specifically in a recent speech: 

“No nation has ever kept a trade agree- 
ment with this Nation. After making their 
trade agreements they manipulate their cur- 
rencies, and we float along on a bright col- 
ored cloud and do not know what is hap- 
pening to us. Ten minutes after a trade 
agreement is signed with us, the other na- 
tion can and usually does establish a new 
value for its currency, a higher value for 
the peso in terms of the dollar if it is a 
South American country, or a higher value 
for the pound in sterling block countries.” 

One of the most effective of all trade ob- 
stacles that we have to deal with today is 
an import license. 

Under this restriction no goods of any 
type can enter the country in question with- 
out a specific license for the importation 
of a specific shipment. By merely refusing 
to issue a license the goods can be com- 
pletely kept out of a country. 

An excellent example of the way this trade 
obstacle works is the American motorcycle. 
American producers formerly enjoyed a sub- 
stantial market for motorcycles in Great 
Britain, in Australia, and in other British 
areas. The British duty on motorcycles was 
reduced under the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, but under the British import-license 
system American motorcycles have been ab- 
solutely shut out of British markets. No 
amount of persuasion by would-be Ameri- 
can exporters has been able to alter this 
situation; so today we ship no motorcycles 
to England or to Australia, but they ship 
their motorcycles and their bicycles into 
our ports and have taken over a large part 
of our American market. 


SOME GENERAL EFFECTS OF TARIFF REDUCTIONS 
UPON AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 

The ultimate effects of the tariff reduc- 

tions made under our reciprocal trade agree- 

ments have not become fully evi- 


dent as yet. It has not been possible for 
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the program to become fully operative be- 
cause of the interruptions to world trade 
that have constantly taken place during the 
past 20 years. However, the following ef- 
fects are now very much in evidence: 

(a) The American jeweled-watch industry 
has been practically closed out as a resuit 
of our tariff reductions since 1934. We for- 
merly had 20 jeweled-watch companies in 
the United States; now we have 2—the 
Elgin Watch Co. and the Hamilton Watch 
Co. Eighty-five percent of the American 
market for jeweled watches has been taken 
over by Swiss watch manufacturers. 

(b) Lowered tariffs in the fresh and frozen 
fish industry have resulted in such large 
fish imports at such cheap rates that Ameri- 
can fishermen are unable to compete. Some 
of our largest fish-processing plants have 
moved to other countries where wage rates 
are lower. 

(c) Widespread unemployment is now 
prevalent in our industries that make china- 
ware, pottery, glassware, and kitchen ar- 
ticles. All industries classified as handcrafts 
are affected, industries that depend largely 
upon hand skills. This is the direct result 
of tariff reductions and the greatly increased 
imports of those articles. 

(d) Thousands of lead and zinc miners are 
today out of work and on relief because of 
greatly increased imports of both lead and 
zinc. Recently our zinc factories have been 
reducing their working forces or going on a 
part-time basis because of the importation of 
processed zinc. 

These are Just a few samples of the direct 
result of our reciprocal trade-agreements 
program, and the results are just beginning 
to become evident. 

In the face of these facts—and they are 
cold hard facts—can anyone say that our 
reciprocal trade-agreements program has 
been a success? Should the program be 
continued? Should the President be given 
the power to lower our tariffs still further? 

These three questions must be met and 
answered—by you, by the Congress, and by 
the people of the whole Nation. Upon the 
correct answers to these questions depend 
the future welfare of this Nation, its eco- 
nomic welfare, its financial welfare; yes, its 
social and spiritual welfare as well. 

Has the reciprocal trade-agreements pro- 
gram been a success? My answer is No.“ 

Should the program be continued? Again 
my answer is “No.” 

Should the President be given the power 
to lower our tariffs still further? Again my 
answer is an emphatic “No.” 

“If that be treason make the most of it.” 


PENDING ATOMIC-ENERGY 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, leg- 
islation proposing important changes in 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as 
amended, has been introduced in the 
House and Senate by the chairman and 
vice chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy—H. R. 8862 and S. 
3323. This draft of legislation rewrites 
the McMahon Act which has been, up 
to now, the basic charter governing the 
atomic-energy program of the United 
States. 

The new draft of legislation repre- 
sents many hours of hard work on the 
part of its sponsors, other members of 
the joint committee, and the staff, 
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Though I may take issue with certain 
of the provisions in the bill, I know that 
it stems from a sincere and honest effort 
on the part of its sponsors to formulate 
legislative recommendations to the best 
of their ability on a subject matter that 
is difficult and complex. 

The chairman of the joint committee, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Cote], has made it plain that he does 
not consider this bill the last word on 
the subject. In the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of April 15, 1954, at pages 5235-5237, 
he stated his expectation that the bill 
would be revised after public and execu- 
tive hearings which are to be held in 
May. 

I urge the Members to study this bill 
with utmost care and to familiarize 
themselves with recent developments in 
the atomic-energy field. It is my ear- 
nest hope that the Members will not be 
discouraged by the formidable array of 
technical provisions embodied in the bill. 
It numbers 75 pages and contains al- 
most 100 separate sections, some of 
which are carried over intact from the 
McMahon Act, some of which are minor 
modifications in the way of conforming 
language, while others are wholly new 
sections. The substance of the proposed 
legislation has been outlined by the 
chairman of the joint committee in his 
remarks of April 15 which I cited above. 

I would not want to see, and certainly 
the sponsors of the bill do not expect, 
the Congress to be stampeded into hasty 
action to adopt legislation proposing 
basic changes in the Atomic Energy 
Act. 

In recent weeks there has been too 
much glib editorializing to the effect that 
the Atomic Energy Act is outmoded by 
new atomic and hydrogen developments, 

Some legislative changes are needed to 
facilitate the exchange of atomic infor- 
mation with our allies and to encourage 
pooled development for peaceful pur- 


poses, 

It is not essential that electrical utili- 
ties and industrial companies be accord- 
ed private ownership rights in atomic 
energy at this time. In fact, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, under existing leg- 
islation, has embarked upon a compre- 
hensive program of reactor development 
to promote atomic power. 

President Eisenhower himself stated 
2 months ago in a message to the Con- 
gress that “the act in the main is still 
adequate to the Nation’s needs,” 

I favor a two-package approach to 
proposed changes in the atomic-energy 
law. Defense and peace requirements 
in atomic energy which involve our al- 
lies hould be first on the agenda. Then 
the Congress should take a long, hard 
look at the pending proposals to confer 
private ownership and patent rights in 
the atomic field. 

The Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald, in a discerning editorial in the issue 
of April 23, concurs substantially with 
my views regarding the timing and rela- 
tive importance of changes in the Atomic 
Energy Act. I ask unanimous consent 
that this editorial be printed immediate- 
ly following my remarks. 

Atomic energy is now a multi-billion- 
dollar industry in terms of public invest- 
ment. The Congress should be on guard 
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against an atomic giveaway through 
legislative loopholes which would permit 
selfish exploitation of atomic resources 
developed with public funds. 

I do not mean to cast any reflection 
on the sponsors of the pending legisla- 
tion. As I have said, the chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
and other members of the committee 
have worked hard and conscientiously on 
these legislative proposals. They have 
made many improvements in the draft 
submitted by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

However, I believe that the pending 
legislation has some serious omissions 
and some debatable provisions, to say the 
least. 

For one thing, Government responsi- 
bilities in the production and distribu- 
tion of atomic power are not spelled out. 

The main urge to rewrite the Mc- 
Mahon Act comes from those who cite 
the potential benefits of atomic power; 
yet the new draft of legislation says very 
little about that subject. 

I believe it essential that such legis- 
lation should impose upon the Atomic 
Energy Commission an affirmative duty 
to pursue atomic power developments, 
not only in the experimental sense, but 
into full-fledged operation of facilities 
for the production of atomic power for 
use in the atomic plants. There should 
be little objection to the Government 
using electrical energy produced through 
the use of heat which is now a lost by- 
product of its atomic reactors. The 
reactors now in existence admittedly are 
inefficient costwise in electrical energy 
production. However, new multiple pur- 
pose reactors might well reduce the pres- 
ent electrical energy costs by furnishing 
auxiliary power on a byproduct basis. 
The original McMahon Act provided for 
this contingency. It has never been 
utilized nor does the pending legislation 
provide affirmatively for such use. 

In the past, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has tended either to sidestep 
atomic-power development or to lean too 
heavily on the private electrical utilities 
as the agencies who would carry the 
burdens—and the benefits—of this new 
source of electrical energy. It took ac- 
tion by our joint committee and by the 
Appropriations Committee to prod the 
Commission into a program of reactor 
development for atomic power. 

Another omission in the new draft of 
legislation concerns legislative standards 
to chart the troublesome course of man- 
agement-labor relations in this new in- 
dustry hedged in by difficult security re- 
quirements. 

Chronic discontent and frequent strife 
are attributes of employment in atomic 
occupations. The labor unions in these 
occupations believe they are unduly 
handicapped by the use of secrecy and 
security as a weapon of management to 
bludgeon their members into submission 
and to distort or nullify the procedures 
of collective bargaining. Many union 
representatives believe, too, that the 
Atomic Energy Commission has been 
completely oriented to the management 
side in labor disputes. 

Whether or not legislative provisions 
can be written to alleviate the persistent 
sore spots in atomic labor-management 
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relations, certainly the legislation can 
at least provide for more effective labor 
representation in the councils of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, 

The new draft of legislation proposes 
to grant normal patent rights in a new 
industry which is not normal by any 
standards and which is susceptible to 
monopolistic control by a few large cor- 
porations already possessing considera- 
ble know-how as contractors to the Gov- 
ernment. 

President Eisenhower proposed in his 
message to Congress, on February 17, 
that the new atomic-energy legislation 
contain a 5-year prohibition against ex- 
clusive private patent rights. I agree 
with the President’s proposal in prin- 
ciple, but I am convinced that a 10-year 
moratorium on exclusive patents would 
better protect the public interest. This 
period of time would be required to con- 
struct the various types of reactors now 
approved by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and to accumulate the necessary 
operating data. 

In any event, the pending legislation 
would allow patent rights to be exercised 
immediately in nonmilitary atomic activ- 
ities, even before the industry has grown 
out of its swaddling clothes. Its adult 
attire, under the new bill, could very 
likely become a monopoly straitjacket. 

I will not take time now to analyze in 
detail the numerous provisions of the 
bill. On March 1, a day of tragedy in 
this Chamber due to the shooting inci- 
dent, I had intended to address the mem- 
bers on the subject of Guiding Principles 
in Atomic Energy Legislation. My re- 
marks are printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of that day at pages 2437-2440. 
Therein are set forth what I consider to 
be some of the main issues and objectives 
in considering any changes in existing 
atomic energy legislation. If I can be of 
any help to the members in explaining 
further the complicated matters in this 
field, I stand ready at all times to do so. 

Following is the editorial of the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald of 
April 23: 

New RULES ror THE ATOM 

New developments in atomic energy and 
changed world conditions make it seem 
timely to consider modifications of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946. The modifica- 
tions recommended by the President in a 
message to Congress last February have now 
been formalized in a specific piece of pro- 
posed legislation by the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy. In view of the 
tremendous importance of the subject, these 
proposed modifications need to be studied 
deliberately and with great care. 

The most urgent and the most unexcep- 
tionable of the suggested changes, in our 
view, concerns a relaxation of the McMahon 
Act’s rigid restraints on giving classified 
atomic information to the allies of the 
United States. The new bill would make 
available to allies, under appropriate safe- 
guards, information regarding the uses and 
effects of atomic weapons without transmit- 
ting any knowledge of the design and manu- 
facture of such weapons. There is no breach 
of security in this proposal; on the con- 
trary, it will enhance the security of the 
United States to have its allies understand 
the potentialities of atomic weapons and 
how to use them in the common defense. 
The sharing of this kind of information is 
indispensable to an effective alliance. 
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There is perhaps less urgency but equal 
importance to proposed provisions to facili- 
tate formation of the international atomic 
pool for peaceful purposes which President 
Eisenhower broached before the United Na- 
tions last December. Congressional action is 
required to authorize United States partici- 
pation in such an undertaking. It would 
enhance American prestige if Congress were 
to act affirmatively on this without delay. 

The proposed grant of private ownership 
rights in atomic reactors and the proposed 
relaxation of the McMahon Act’s patent pro- 
visions are, however, in quite a different cat- 
egory. Logically they ought to be considered 
separately from the first two proposals. 
Perhaps there will be great use someday of 
atomic energy for industrial power and per- 
haps in time the present limitations of the 
act will inhibit private investment and de- 
velopment. But that time is not yet at hand, 
and it would be preferable to frame legisla- 
tion governing industrial use of atomic 
energy when the conditions of that use are 
more clearly evident and understood. 

“It is proposed,” Representative CHET 
HOLIFIELD declared in a warning against any 
atomic giveaway program, “to grant normal 
patent rights in a new industry which is not 
normal by any standard and which is sus- 
ceptible to monopolistic control by a few 
large corporations already possessing consid- 
erable know-how as contractors to the Gov- 
ernment.” It is desirable, of course, that the 
industrial applications of atomic energy 
should be transferred eventually to private 
enterprise. But, as Mr. HOLIFIELD says, 
“atomic energy is now a multibillion-dollar 
industry in terms of public investment.” 
That investment imposes on Congress an ob- 
ligation to guard against any undue private 
enrichment through public funds, 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE PUBLIC 
DOMAIN 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Utah. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a measure which, 
if enacted, will resolve conflicts between 
those who develop our public domain 
under the Mineral Leasing Act and those 
who operate under the mining laws. 

The need for this legislation is vital. 
As exploration of our public domain in- 
creases it becomes apparent that the 
good of the Nation depends upon its mul- 
tiple use. Under present laws, this can- 
not be done. The exploration for min- 
erals and oil and gas threatens to stymie 
exploration for metals. Conflicts arise 
which hold up vital development pro- 
grams. 

The need for new legislation to permit 
adequate mineral development of the 
public domain has been recognized by 
the new administration. Assistant Sec- 
retary of Interior Felix Wormser empha- 
sized the urgency of enacting some leg- 
islation which will open lands subject to 
mineral leasing laws to location for min- 
erals subject to the mining laws. 

It has not been easy to resolve the con- 
flicts that have come into existence. 
That this measure has been drafted is a 
tribute to the fairness, the desire for co- 
operation, and the give-and-take atti- 
tude adopted by representatives of oil 
and gas interests and mining interests. 
Their cooperation in reaching an agree- 
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ment can only operate to enrich the Na- 
tion by stimulating the development of 
our natural resources. 

Under the legislation I have introduced 
today, mining locations made after the 
enactment of the bill will be subject toa 
reservation to the United States of all 
Leasing Act minerals and right to re- 
cover them. The bill also permits the 
location of mining claims on lands which 
are valuable for minerals subject to the 
mineral leasing laws. Another section 
of the bill prescribes obligations of the 
parties where the same lands are being 
utilized for both mining operations and 
Leasing Act operations. 

The bill establishes a procedure under 
which a person having an interest under 
mineral leasing laws may obtain a de- 
termination as to the existence of con- 
flicting mining claims and of the validity 
of the claims of title to minerals dis- 
posed of by the Mineral Leasing Act. 
This will clear up an administrative mess 
by outlining a procedure to permit the 
resolution of contests and protests simi- 
lar to procedures now used to resolve 
contests and protests in other public 
land matters. 

The bill also provides a method of per- 
mitting the owner of a located mining 
claim to relinquish all rights to Leasing 
Act minerals at any time prior to issu- 
ance of patent. 

The Department of the Interior seems 
to have interpreted the Atomic Energy 
Act as precluding any mining locations 
for fissionable source material, while on 
the other hand, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission does not seem to have given the 
act that interpretation and has en- 
couraged mining locations. This bill 
makes it clear that the Atomic Energy 
Act, and particularly section 5 (b) (7) 
thereof, does not preclude location and 
patenting of mining claims for fission- 
able source material subject to those 
limitations in the act as to the disposal 
and use of the material. 

Public Law 250 was enacted last ses- 
sion to permit the validation of certain 
mining locations on lands embraced in 
applications, permits, or leases under the 
mineral leasing laws or on lands valuable 
for Leasing Act minerals. Many prob- 
lems of title uncertainty have arisen with 
respect to mining claims located after 
December 31, 1952. This proposed bill 
would meet these problems. 

These problems relate to mining loca- 
tions made on lands affected by the min- 
eral leasing laws and fall generally into 
two classifications: 

(a) Locations which may have been 
invalid, in whole or in part, on December 
31, 1952—the cutoff date under Public 
Law 250; for example, claims on whieh 
there may not have been an adequate 
discovery on or before December 31, 
1952, or claims where there may have 
been some irregularity with respect to 
their location which had not been cured 
by that terminal date; and 

(b) Locations made after December 
31, 1952, some of which involved con- 
flicts with claims located prior to that 
date—prior locations which may have 
been invalid, in whole or in part, as 
noted under (a) above. 

Further problems have arisen as a re- 
sult of the issuance by the AEC on Janu- 
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ary 29 of circular 7 (10 CFR 60.7) au- 
thorizing uranium leases on lands af- 
fected by the mineral leasing laws. A 
great many applications for leases under 
circular 7 have been filed. In numerous 
cases these cover the same lands as to 
which mining locations had been made, 
as outlined under (a) and (b). 

The enactment of a bill such as the 
one under discussion would open to min- 
ing location vast areas affected by the 
mineral leasing laws. The bill would 
establish preference positions in order 
to protect mining claimants who have 
heretofore proceeded in good faith. 
Unless this were done, there would be a 
mad scramble to relocate such areas in 
an effort to capitalize on the title uncer- 
tainties inherent in the present situation. 
Serious conflicts, controversies and pos- 
sible injustices would result. 

Accordingly the bill grants: First, 
protection preference to any person who 
had located a claim prior to January 1, 
1953, and who attempted to validate the 
claim under Public Law 250; second, sub- 
ject to first, protection to any person who 
located a claim after December 31, 1952, 
and prior to February 10, 1954—the ef- 
fective date of AEC’s circular 7—and 
third, subject to first and second, a pref- 
erence right to any person who, prior 
to the enactment of the bill, has posted 
notice of or filed application for or has 
secured a lease under AEC circular 7. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 6 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
Passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend the members of the 
committee for the excellent job that 
they have done in carrying out the rec- 
ommendation of President Eisenhower. 

On January 18, 1954, he gave his mes- 
sage to the Congress in the field of 
health and made these remarks: 

The patchwork of complex formulas and 


categorical grants should be simplified and 
improved. 


He proposed a simplified formula. 

The formula for allocation of funds 
among the States is somewhat compli- 
cated. Only today did I receive word 
as to the effect it will have upon the 
district which I represent. 

I should like to present to the House 
information contained in a letter re- 
ceived by me, prepared by J. E. Spring- 
meyer, legislative counsel for the State 
of Nevada, in which he states: 

Financing is a key item in this matter. 
At the present time, each program has its 
own allotment formula, Under the tubercu- 
losis control grant formula, for example, 20 
percent of the funds are allotted on the 
basis of population and financial need, 35 
percent on the basis of tuberculosis mor- 
tality, 35.7 percent on the basis of an evalu- 
ation of State program needs, and 9.3 per- 
cent in the form of a basic grant of $7,500 
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to each State. Under the mental health 

20 percent of the Federal funds 
are allotted on the basis of population and 
financial need, with 70 percent on the basis 
of emotional and psychiatric disorders con- 
sidered to be directly proportional to the 
population. Thus, an effort was made un- 
der each program to give some weight to 
the extent of the problem associated with 
a specific disease. 

Under the proposed allotment formulae, 
the special project grants would be made 
on an individual project basis rather than 
on any State-by-State allocation basis, and 
the extension and improvement grant would 
be made on the basis of population only. In 
the case of the support grants, however, 
Federal funds would be allotted among the 
States on the basis of the allotment for- 
mula used in the hospital survey and con- 
struction program. This formula takes into 
account the relative per capita income and 
the relative population of the various States 
with a greater weight being given to the 
financial need by a squaring of the per cap- 
ita income factor. The objective of this 
allotment formula is to channel proportion- 
ately larger allotments of Federal funds into 
the States with the lower per capita in- 
come. The result of this formula is that 
the allotment to a very low-income State 
would be between several times that size of 
an allotment to a very high-income State 
wi'h the same population. 

At present, the States are required to 
match each $2 in Federal funds with 81 
from State sources for the general health 
and 5 categorical grants. Under the provi- 
sions of H. R. 7397, the matching funds re- 
quired would vary inversely with the aver- 
age per capita income of the State, and 
would range from one-third to two-thirds 
of total expenditures for the proved pro- 
gram. Thus, the lower-income States would 
be required to provide one State dollar to 
match $2 in Federal-grant funds as at pres- 
ent, while the highest-income States would 
provide two State dollars for every Federal- 
grant dollar. This will be helpful to some 
lower-income States which experience a 
large increase in their Federal allotment, 
but will be injurious to a State like Nevada, 
which has a high per capita income, but 
only a limited amount of funds available. 

It is obvious that Nevada's health pro- 
grams will suffer exceedingly when they will 
receive only 50 cents in Federal money for 
every State dollar provided by the legislature 
instead of the $2 in Federal money which is 
received at the present time. It appears that 
the objective is to force the States with a 
high per capita income to carry a greater 
share of the load for good health services. 
But, even though per capita income in Ne- 
vada is high, it has a population of only 
180,000 people, and they must bear the entire 
burden of the cost of government at all levels, 
State, country, city, and school district. The 
taxable resources are already strained to the 
limit, and the legislature may have no choice 
but to reduce health services in Nevada if 
Federal aid is reduced. 

The following indicates the amount of 
Federal aid provided for 3 fiscal years for 
public health services, excluding hospital 
construction and Childrens’ Bureau pro- 
grams: 


10952535. — ——— $105, 664 


Approximately $79,000 will be available to 
Nevada under the provisions of H. R. 7397 
(provided, Congress appropriates the $19,- 
460,000 as suggested), but to get it, the Ne- 
vada Legislature will have to provide $158,000 
in State money as compared to the approxi- 
mately $40,000 provided at the present time 
in order to obtain $77,393. 

The following indicates the amount of 
Federal aid provided for 3 fiscal years for 
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Childrens’ Bureau Services—Maternal and 
child-health program, and crippled children’s 
services: 


1952-53: 


Maternal and child healtn $72, 046 
Crippled children's services 66,356 
% 138, 402 
1953-54: 
Maternal and child health $72, 046 
Crippled children's services 66, 356 
Totals. ͤ aeke 138, 402 
1954-55: 
Maternal and child healtn $73, 515 
Crippled children's services 66, 171 
r 139, 686 
Under the new act: 
Maternal and child health (ap- 
proximately) S.-J... 8, 000 
Crippled children’s services - 43,000 
Dot. tae iietae 91. 000 


At the present time, approximately $95,000 
ot State money is necessary in order to ob- 
tain $138,402—$139,686 in Federal money, 
but under the new act, approximately $175,- 
000 in State money would be necessary in 
order to obtain the same amounts of money, 

It appears that if the new formula was on 
a population and per capita basis it would 
be satisfactory, but the squaring of the per 
capita income percentage is the unfair 
factor. 

Section 2 of H. R. 7397 reads in part as 
follows: 

“Each State shall be entitled to an allot- 
ment of an amount which bears the same 
ratio to such sums as the product of (1) the 
population of the State and (2) the square 
of its allotment percentage (as determined 
under subsection (h)) bears to the sum of 
the corresponding products of all the 
States. 

“(h) (1) The allotment percentage for 
any State shall be 100 percent less that per- 
centage which bears the same ratio to 50 
percent as the per capita income of such 
State bears to the per capita income of the 
continental United States.” 

Squaring the allotment percentage as de- 
termined by subsection (h) produces a slid- 
ing, weighted factor that results in a very 
heavy loss of Federal aid in Nevada, which 
has a high per capita income. It appears 
that some provision should be made in H. R. 
7397 to alleviate the loss, in this State of 
small population that has such difficulty in 
finding total available funds to finance all 
levels of government. 

It appears that the new formula is de- 
signed to unfairly increase aid to the States 
with a low per capita income; the benefits 
of Federal aid increase too greatly and too 
rapidly as the per capital income goes down. 
It should be noted that the State of Nevada 
is not participating in a number of Federal 
matching grant-in-aid programs, because 
the Nevada legislature has not been able to 
find the necessary State money for matching 
purposes. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, while the re- 
vised and simplified formula seems to 
solve the problem presented by the 
patchwork of complex formulas hereto- 
fore, it will in certain instances work a 
hardship upon certain States involved; 
namely, those with a small population, 
where there is difficulty in finding suf- 
ficient funds to finance all levels of gov- 
ernment. I therefore am restrained to 
oppose the adoption of this formula until 
the development of a more equitable sys- 
tem of Federal assistance for States with 
small as well as large populations, 
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LIBBY DAM—PORTLAND, OREG, 
PUBLIC HEALTH PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER, Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ore- 
gon [Mr. ANGELL] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

LIBBY DAM RECEIVES BOOST BY SECRETARIES OF 
THE ARMY AND INTERIOR 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I had oc- 
casion during the short Easter recess to 
visit my home district and to get some 
firsthand information on the views of 
my constituents as to the various prob- 
lems facing cur Nation. One of the do- 
mestic problems of deep concern to us 
in the Pacific Northwest is the develop- 
ment of hydroelectric power, which is 
one of the keystones upon which our 
economy depends. We are fortunate in 
having in the great Columbia River and 
its tributaries a wealth of potential hy- 
droelectric power approximating one- 
half of the Nation’s total hydropower, 
and only 12 percent of it has been devel- 
oped, largely by the Federal Government 
on the main stem of the Columbia River. 
It is the concensus of opinion of all well- 
informed engineers and experts on the 
subject that at least one new start on a 
major hydroelectric project in the Co- 
lumbia River area should be made at 
once if we are to meet the demand for 
hydroelectric power following the year 
1960. Our experience is that some 400,- 
000 to 500,000 additional kilowatts must 
be brought in each year to meet the 
increased demands for hydroelectric 
power. By 1960, unless a new project is 
started now, we will be facing a dearth 
of power to meet the demands of the 
region. It takes 6 or 7 years to complete 
a project after it is initiated, and the 
Pacific Northwest is growing in popula- 
tion and economy so rapidly that it is 
difficult to keep abreast of the demand 
for power, upon which the economy of 
our region must depend both in peace 
and war. With the unsettled world con- 
dition facing us, and the peace of the 
world being threatened, it behooves us 
to keep fully prepared by developing our 
hydroelectric potential sufficiently to 
make certain that electric energy will be 
available in the event of any emergency 
as well as for the success of our peace- 
time economy. 

Recently I called together in my office 
a number of the Representatives of the 
Oregon and Washington delegations in 
which this whole problem of develop- 
ment of hydroelectric power in the Co- 
lumbia River was discussed and we con- 
ferred later with Secretary of the Inte- 
rior McKay and Under-Secretary Tudor 
on the problem urging that a new start 
be authorized for = hydroelectric project 
in this area. I am happy to report that 
both Secretary of the Army, Robert T. 
Stevens, and Secretary of the Interior, 
Douglas McKay, have given a boost to 
this proposal and to the construction of 
the Libby Dam on the Kootenai River in 
Montana a tributary to the Columbia. 
This is one of the outstanding projects 
in the area which has already been au- 
thorized and will provide flood control 
and navigation, generation of electricity 
on the site, as well as storage capacity 
for the firming up of power production 
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on the existing projects downstream on 
the Columbia River. 

As pointed out by the joint release of 
the two Secretaries on April 26, the Libby 
project is located abous 15 miles up- 
stream from Libby, Mont. It is a multi- 
ple-purpose dam that will provide valu- 
able flood control and power benefits for 
several hundred miles along the Koo- 
tenai and Columbia Rivers. It will also 
substantially aid flood control and navi- 
gation on the Columbia River below Pas- 
co, Wash. Its exceptional qualities as a 
power project included its production 
initially of 600,000 kilowatts with an 
ultimate installation of 800,000 kilowatts, 
It would also “firm up” power produc- 
tion in the projects downstream on the 
Columbia River. In every respect the 
Libby Dam will be one of the most valu- 
able projects on the Columbia River sys- 
tem and is urgently needed. 

The tremendous storage of water— 
5,985,000 acre-feet—would provide a reg- 
ulated streamfiow which would add 805,- 
000 kilowatts to the production at Grand 
Coulee, Chief Joseph, McNary, The 
Dalles and Bonneville Dams. It is the 
biggest storage project remaining to be 
built in the Pacific Northwest. At least 
another 90,000 kilowatts would be gen- 
erated on the Kootenai River in Canada. 
No other proposed single dam on the 
Columbia River system will provide for 
the generation of as much salable power 
at site and downstream. 

The original application to the Inter- 
national Joint Commission was sub- 
mitted January 12, 1951. It was with- 
drawn April 8, 1953, when local problems 
developed. The local problems included 
difficulties regarding location of roads, 
railroads, and other facilities. To reduce 
these problems the Engineers have se- 
lected another site, about 4 miles up- 
stream from the original location. 

The project will cost an estimated 
$263,300,000. Construction was author- 
ized by Congress in 1950, the work to be 
done by the Army engineers. Planning 
funds of $520,500 have been appropriated 
for 1954 and another $46,000 for this 
work was added by the House of Repre- 
sentatives last month. 

The dam site would be located in Mon- 
tana, but would back water in the reser- 
voir across the international boundary 
into Canada. The effect at the boundary 
and on lands in Canada would be the 
same as in the original application. The 
reservoir would extend 53 miles upstream 
in the United States to the border, and 
42 miles further upstream into Canada, 
and would be 42 to 1½ miles wide. It 
would occupy approximately 47,800 acres 
of which 30,200 are in the United States, 
and 17,600 are in Canada, Of the gross 
storage capacity of 5,985,000 acre-feet, 
approximately 1 million acre-feet would 
be in Canada. 

The dam would be a concrete gravity 
structure rising 410 feet above bedrock, 
and about 2,700 feet long at the crest of 
the dam. In addition to its great power- 
producing capacity, the project would 
provide flood control on the Kootenai and 
Columbia Rivers. It would also provide 
benefits in Canada by almost entirely 
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eliminating flood conditions along the 
Kootenai River upstream from Kootenai 
Lake. It is in this area where the extra 
$0,000 kilowatts may be produced. 

Because of its international aspects, 
approval of the International Joint Com- 
mission is required, by a treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain 
signed January 11, 1909. It is known as 
the Boundary Waters Treaty. 

The Libby construction is of high pri- 
ority from the point of most effective and 
economical development of the water re- 
sources of the Columbia, but is contingent 
upon the working out of a satisfactory 
arrangement with Canada. 

I most heartily concur in the recom- 
mendations of the Secretaries for clear- 
ing the way for the construction of the 
Libby project. I have been a supporter 
of this project since it was approved by 
the Committee on Public Works of which 
Iam a member, and I hope that approval 
by the International Joint Commission 
may be given at an early date and funds 
provided to initiate the project without 
delay in order to meet the demands for 
hydroelectric power in the Pacific North- 
west. 

PORTLAND, OREG., PUBLIC HEALTH PROGRAM GETS 
TOP RATING 


Mr. Speaker, in my recent trip to my 
congressional district in Oregon, I was 
gratified and pleased to learn that by the 
standards of a national magazine as used 
for rating 200 United States cities, Port- 
land’s public health program may be 
rated among the top. Portland is the 
center of my congressional district and 
our school system is an excellent one and 
it is most gratifying to know that Port- 
land’s public health program is entitled 
to top rating also. 

I personally am deeply interested in 
public health. I was designated by the 
Speaker of the House on two occasions 
to attend the World Health Organization 
assemblies in Geneva, Switzerland, as a 
representative of the Congress of the 
United States, and my observations and 
contacts there strengthened my previous 
belief that the health of the nations is 
of utmost importance not only from the 
pon standpoint but its economy as 
well. 

Furthermore, our experience as a 
member of the World Health Organiza- 
tion has strengthened the beliefs of most 
students of this problem that world se- 
curity and peace and cooperation be- 
tween nations may be strengthened and 
furthered by cooperation between the 
nations on world health problems. This 
association has brought the nations 
nearer together on a worldwide problem 
of deep interest to all which does not 
involve clashes over economic problems 
or issues which may lead to war. 

I include as part of these remarks a 
discussion of Portland’s public health 
program which appeared in the Oregon 
Journal in its issue of April 25, 1954: 


PUBLIC HEALTH PROGRAM HERE GETS Top 
RATING 


By the standards which a national maga- 
zine has used for rating 200 United States 
cities, Portland's public health program may 
be rated among the top. 

In its May issue, the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion rated 25 of the 200 cities good be- 
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cause they spend $2 or more on public health 
for each person. Forty-six were rated poor 
because they spend less than $1.25. 

Portland was not rated. Nearest cities in- 
cluded in the report were Oakland and Sac- 
ramento, Calif. 

Dr. Thomas L. Meador, city health officer, 
said the budget for Portland’s health bureau 
is $2.02 per capita. That puts it just inside 
the magazine's top class. 

Dr. Meador pointed out, however, that the 
per capita figure alone may be misleading. 
Cost of the city’s isolation and emergency 
hospitals, whose pathological functions he 
does not class as prevention of disease, cuts 
the figure to $1.72 and puts Portland between 
the magazine’s good and poor classification. 
The same condition may be true in the maga- 
zine's 25 top cities. 

In discussing public health services in 
Portland, Dr. Meador mentioned some which 
make the per capita figure alone even more 
unreliable. 

Using criteria of the American Public 
Health Association, the magazine listed these 
seven functions as the minimum which a 
city public health service should provide: 
Vital statistics, control of communicable 
diseases, environmental sanitation, maternal, 
infant, and child hygiene, laboratory serv- 
ices, health education, and control of chronic 
diseases. 

“Portland has no maternal and child 
health program,” Dr. Meador said, “but the 
University of Oregon Medical School here 
operates a complete and effective program.” 

While that service is available to Port- 
landers, it does not show up in the health 
bureau’s per capita expenditure. 

Other important public health provisions 
which do not show up in the bureau's budget 
are health education in the public schools 
and in civil defense, the school immuniza- 
tion program, and the community immu- 
nization clinic and the cancer and X-ray 
surveys. 

Dr. Meador said that films made in mass 
X-rays by the Tuberculosis Association in 
Portland are read not just for tuberculosis 
but also for nontubercular chest diseases, 

Multiple-purpose reading of chest X-rays 
is one of the things the Companion article 
advocates. It also urges multiple screen- 
ing, already tried in several large cities and 
small communities. Basically, the plan is 
to bring as many persons as possible to a 
screening center for 15 to 20 minutes. Dur- 
ing that time attendants take a brief medi- 
cal history, check blood pressure, height and 
weight, take a chest X-ray, and urine and 
blood samples. 

“The real problem with multiple screen- 
ing is what to do once cases are found,” 
the article admits. “You can't find cases 
and then leave them hanging.” 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. CoLE 
of Missouri). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House today 


for 15 minutes, following any special or- 


ders heretofore entered, to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 
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LIMITATIONS AND RESTRICTIONS 
UPON THE POWER OF CONGRESS 
TO TAX 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Parman], is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 


MILLIONAIRES’ AMENDMENT 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning before the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary a hearing was commenced 
on Senate Joint Resolution 23 which pro- 
poses to amend the Constitution of the 
United States by repealing the income- 
tax amendment, or the 16th amendment, 
and insert instead the amendment as 
now written in the identical language but 
with certain limitations and restrictions 
upon the power of Congress to tax. The 
object of the amendment is to restrict 
the Congress in the matter of taxation to 
taxing incomes a maximum of 25 percent. 
It is known as the millionaires’ amend- 
ment. Now it is proposed that in the 
event a three-fourths majority, or by a 
three-fourths vote of the Members of 
the House and the Senate, the amount 
may be raised an additional 15 percent 
for 1 year only. 

I appeared before the committee and 
opposed a favorable report on the resolu- 
tion. ‘The basis of my opposition was 
that first it would cause our tax revenues 
to be reduced more than $15 billion a 
year which would benefit 420,000 taxpay- 
ers only; but the burden would be placed 
on the poorer taxpayers, the other 42 
million. In other words, take it off the 
wealthy taxpayers and place it on the 
less wealthy and the poor. 


MINORITY RULE PROPOSED IN CONGRESS 


In addition to that, the resolution con- 
tains a provision that I think is worthy 
of discussion at this time because it 
indicates a trend in this Congress to 
have a minority rule instead of a ma- 
jority rule. The effectiveness of a 
democracy—and I say that we have a 
democracy in a republic—is the fact that 
a majority can always rule. In France 
today, they are in a deplorable situation 
because the country is broken up into 
small minority parties. They have to 
have all kinds of pacts and agreements 
between these minority parties, trade- 
outs, in order to have a majority to act. 
They have had some unfortunate ex- 
periences under that very ineffective and 
unsuccessful system. 

The reason our system has been so 
effective is because we have majority 
rule. When we elect a President, he is 
elected by a majority of the people. A 
majority vote for him. That is the way 
we think it should continue to be. We 
want always to have a majority rule. 

Under the trend in legislative thinking 
today, we find this powerful amendment 
suggested. It is embodied in this par- 
ticular resolution and that is the reason 
I mention it; that is, to restrict the Con- 
gress, the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment, to the passage of certain, par- 
ticular laws only in the event that the 
law receives a three-fourths constitu- 
tional majority. That is not majority 
rule. Thatis minority rule. That is giv- 
ing a minority control of our legislative 
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branch of the Government. That is 
wrong. We have never had that in this 
country and we do not wantit now. But 
there is a trend in legislative thinking 
in that direction. 

Since the first day of January, they 
have had in the other body 38 rollcall 
votes. An analysis of those votes will 
disclose that only in six cases have they 
had enough votes in all, voting on both 
sides of the proposition, to aggregate as 
many as three-fourths of the Members 
of that body. That shows how ineffec- 
tive it would be if you gave a minority 
the power to control a legislative body. 
That is in this particular resolution. It 
is in a lot of other resolutions. Iam only 
inviting it to your attention. 

In the arguments that were made this 
morning before that committee, it was 
said that the income tax provision of our 
Constitution is Communistic, Socialistic, 
and absolutely wrong. 

Karl Marx is often quoted in the argu- 
ments that are made against the income 
tax amendment, amendment 16 of our 
Constitution. I do not know about what 
Karl Marx said, but it has taken some 
of our people about 40 years, from 1913, 
to wake up to the fact, if it is a fact, 
that it is socialistic, because Karl Marx 
advocated a progressive or graduated 
income tax. I do not consider that it 
is. 
I am not a Communist and you are 
not a Communist. Weare not Socialists. 
There is not a Communist or a Socialist 
in this body. I do not know of any 
Member of the United States Congress 
who has even socialistic or communistic 
leanings. We believe in the kind of gov- 
ernment we have today, the kind that is 
run and operated by a majority of the 
Members of these two bodies, not three- 
fourths or two-thirds but a majority. 
We have functioned mighty well. 


FASCIST PROPOSAL 


If I were to label the proponents of 
this amendment as they have labeled the 
side I represent I would without ques- 
tioning the motives or good intentions 
of the sponsors, honestly and conscien- 
tiously say that they are sponsoring a 
Fascist proposal, a proposal that leads to 
fascism. I do not want either one. I 
do not want communism and I do not 
want fascism. I think that too few 
speakers in our country today in prop- 
erly condemning the evils of communism 
too seldom mention the evils of an 
equally devastating enemy that is ap- 
proaching from the right instead of the 
left, in the form of fascism. I am 
against both. I think we should be on 
the alert against both of them. One 
is just as bad as the other. Each leads 
to dictatorship, so at the top they mean 
exactly the same. I remember in other 
countries, in Italy and Germany, back 
in the late twenties and early thirties, 
that the people were taught to hate 
communism and socialism to the extent 
that they quickly and gladly embraced 
an equally destructive form of govern- 
ment in the form of fascism. They 
gladly accepted fascism in both of those 
fine countries. They had never been 
warned about fascism, they had only 
been warned about communism. 
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A DEMOCRACY IN A REPUBLIC 


So I think in this country, while we 
are properly on the alert against any 
form of ideology commonly called com- 
munism, and properly so, that is ap- 
proaching us from the left, we should 
remain equally alert against an equally 
devastating enemy approaching us from 
the right in the form of fascism. We do 
not want either one. We want the capi- 
talistic form of government we have to- 
day, a democracy, a republic, properly 
spoken of as a democracy in a republic. 
That is the kind of government we want 
to continue to have. 

I do not believe we could have that 
type of government if we permitted these 
amendments to become law, to require a 
three-fourths vote of the legislative body 
in order for a sufficient amount of taxes 
to be raised to provide for an adequate 
national defense. So I just want to hum- 
bly suggest to the Members of this body 
that they give this question great con- 
sideration because it is definitely a bad 
trend in the wrong direction. 

In testifying before the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the Senate this morning 
I did not have a prepared statement. 
When the transcript is available I ex- 
pect to insert my testimony in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I am inserting herewith a copy of the 
resolution and a copy of the testimony of 
George D. Riley, for the national legisla- 
tive committee of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor: 


Senate Joint Resolution 23 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States rela- 
tive to taxes on incomes, inheritances, and 
gifts 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America 

in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 

House concurring therein), That the follow- 

ing article is hereby proposed as an amend- 

ment to the Constitution of the United 

States, which shall be valid to all intents 

and purposes as part of the Constitution 

when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States: 


“ARTICLE — 


“SECTION 1. The 16th article of amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States is hereby repealed. 

“Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to 
lay and collect taxes on incomes, from what- 
ever source derived, without apportionment 
among the several States, and without re- 
gard to any census or enumeration. The 
maximum top rate (a term which shall mean 
the aggregate of all top rates) of all taxes, 
duties, and excises which the Congress may 
lay or collect on, with respect to, or meas- 
ured by, income shall not exceed 25 per- 
cent: Provided, however, That the Congress 
by a vote of three-fourths of all the Mem- 
bers of each House may fix such a maximum 
top rate in excess of 25 percent, for periods, 
either successive or otherwise, not exceed- 
ing 1 year each, if such rate so fixed does 
not exceed the lowest rate (a term which 
shall mean the aggregate of all lowest rates) 
by more than 15 percentage points. Subject 
to the foregoing limitations, the rates of tax 
applicable to the incomes of individuals may 
be different from the rates applicable to 
the incomes of corporations, which term 
shall include also associations, joint stock 
companies, and insurance companies. The 
determination of income subject to tax shall 
be by uniform rules of general application 
which shall not vary with the size of the 
income. 
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“Src. 3. The Congress shall have no power 
to lay or collect any tax, duty, or excise with 
respect to the devolution or transfer of prop- 
erty, or any interest therein, upon or in 
contemplation of or intended to take effect 
in possession or enjoyment at or after death, 
or by way of gift. 

“Src. 4. Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect 
at midnight on the 3lst day of December 
following the ratification of this article. 
Nothing contained in this article shall af- 
fect the power of the United States after 
said date to collect any tax on, with respect 
to, or measured by, income for any period 
ending on or prior to said 3lst day of De- 
cember laid in accordance with the terms 
of any law then in effect. 

“Sec. 5. Section 3 shall take effect at mid- 
night of the day of ratification of this arti- 
cle. Nothing contained in this article shall 
affect the power of the United States after 
said date to collect any tax with respect 
to any devolution or transfer occurring prior 
to the taking effect of section 3, laid in ac- 
cordance with the terms of any law then in 
effect.” 


— 


REMARKS OF GEORGE D. RILEY, MEMBER, Na- 
TIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR, ON SENATE JOINT 
RESOLUTION 23, COMMITTEE ON THE JUDI- 
CIARY, SENATE, APRIL 27, 1954 


My name is George D. Riley, member, na- 
tional legislative committee, American Fed- 
eration of Labor. I am appearing in oppo- 
sition to the provisions of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 23, a proposal which would repeal 
the 16th amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. 

The American Federation of Labor has 
had considerable experience with this pro- 
posal in one form or another. Our federa- 
tions of labor, State by State, have worked 
unceasingly to hold what we call the mil- 
lionares’ amendment under close scrutiny 
and, wherever possible, under control, to 
the end that it would not be adopted by 
the legislatures. 

In all modesty, it can be said that the 
American Federation of Labor and its affil- 
lates and State and city central bodies have 
defeated, to all intents and purposes, the 
campaign which was waged so vigorously in 
the States to put across the limitation on 
income tax by way of the diverse method 
of drumming up a demand for a constitu- 
tional convention which would bring its 
full force upon the Congress to submit such 
amendment back to the States, one by one, 
until it should finally receive the support 
of the required number of States. 

Through this devious method, the pro- 
ponents, in effect, would almost have passed 
their amendment indirectly through the 
States before it had been submitted to them 
directly through the Congress. 

President Meany, of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and our annual conven- 
tions have maintained a position of con- 
sistent opposition to the millionaires’ 
amendment. I wish to quote from Presi- 
dent Meany’s statement at a time when the 
vast majority of legislatures were about to 
convene and at the time when the forces 
favoring the millionaires’ amendment were 
gathering new courage to try to put across 
their program. That statement calling at- 
tention of national and international unions 
and State federations of labor to the situa- 
tion, in part, is as follows: 

“During 1953, all State legislatures, except 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Virginia, and Missis- 
sippi, will convene in regular session. From 
time to time, the American Federation of 
Labor has kept you informed on the cam- 
paign of the Committee for Constitutional 
Government, the Western Taxation Coun- 
cil, Inc., and the various other groups which 
have been waging a campaign to repeal the 
16th amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. Repeal of the 16th amend- 
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ment would be designed to place a 25-per- 
cent limitation on Federal income taxes. 
Repeal would be brought about by forcing 
a constitutional convention upon the Con- 
gress of the United States through ratifica- 
tion by 32 States of repeal of the resolution. 

“These repeal forces have met with vary- 
ing success. In some States where repeal 
resolutions were approved, such resolutions 
later have been rescinded. The campaign 
has been in progress more than a decade. 

“In recent years the American Federation 
of Labor and its affiliated bodies have been 
successful in overturning adoption of repeal 
resolutions in a number of States. In other 
States, the repeal crusade has been won in 
only one or the other houses of the respec- 
tive legislatures. 

“Defeat of this repeal process is important 
as a preventive to further spread of sales 
taxes, manufacturers’ taxes, and other levies 
which would be bound to arise as a sub- 
stitute for income taxes. 

“More recently a new campaign has come 
about, originating in southern California, 
and opposed to all income taxes with or with- 
out limitation. 

“Just now the advocates of repeal of in- 
come tax, either in whole or in part, are 
decidedly on the defensive because of the 
aggressive resistance set up in opposition 
to their long-standing campaign in behalf 
of the millionaire’s amendment. 

“I am calling attention to the present 
situation for your information, confident in 
the belief that indicated action along the 
respective legislative fronts in the several 
States, will be taken whenever and wherever 
possible. My opinion, nevertheless, is that 
the “millionaires amendment” campaign- 
ers have yet to win in many States, this, de- 
spite their claim that only 5 of the required 
32-State minimum remains to assure a con- 
stitutional convention. This is because a 
number of States have rescinded their action 
in support of repeal of the 16th amendment, 
and further because of the relatively small 
number of States which still hold to their 
approval of the repeal measure. 

“In setting up such claim, the campaign- 
ers are completely ignoring the action taken 
by those States which have rescinded reso- 
lutions of approval. 

“The 1952 convention of the American 
Federation of Labor adopted resolution 23 
Providing, in part: That the membership of 
organized labor in every State of the country 
must be on the alert. All local unions 
must maintain contact with the members of 
the State legislatures to induce repeal of 
those tax convention resolutions which al- 
ready passed and to prevent new ones from 
being passed and; be it further 

Resolved. That the American Federation 
of Labor take an active part in finally de- 
feating this proposed millionaire tax 
swindle.” 


HIGH TAXES AND NATIONAL SAFETY 


The American Federation of Labor has held 
to the view that the millionaires’ amend- 
ment is nothing less, or more, than a soften- 
ing-up process which would lead almost di- 
rectly into a national sales tax or its equiva- 
lent to fill the vacuum left by the limitation 
on income tax, 

The A. F. of L. tax doctrine, in general, 
was stated again as recently as March 8, 
1954, when President Meany said: 

“The American Federation of Labor has 
consistently taken the position that high 
taxes should be maintained as long as neces- 
sary to meet national defense needs and to 
safeguard world peace. We have also stipu- 
lated that when taxes could safely be re- 
duced, priority of consideration should be 
given to those in the low-income brackets.” 

We maintain that now is no time for any- 
one to avoid his rightful tax responsibility 
with the Nation’s and the free world’s safe- 
ty still at stake, now on an almost hour-to- 
hour basis. 


April 27 


Had there ever been a time which might 
have been deemed propitious for getting 
this amendment across, that time passed 
with the coming of the Korean war. The 
millionaires’ amendment never seemed to 
advance much in the States after Russia 
gave the march orders in North Korea. In- 
deed, some States which had stamped ap- 
proval on the various resolutions of endorse- 
ment even rescinded such action. And ac- 
tion which had been pending in one or the 
other chamber of their legislature here and 
there seemed to slow down or even cease. 


THE SECRETARY'S REMARKS 


Prior to his election to the Presidency in 
1952, Mr. Eisenhower was quoted as being 
opposed to placing a limitation on income 
taxation. Since that time, on July 5, 1953, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Hum- 
phrey, appearing on the Youth Wants To 
Know program, was asked to express him- 
self on taxation limitation. He replied in 
these words: 

“Well, I think it would be a wonderful 
thing if all taxation were limited to 25 per- 
cent, but in view of the tremendous demand 
for expenditures in this Government and for 
the safety of our Nation, boys and girls, the 
problem here is not just a matter of cut- 
ting Government expense. 

“That could be done if all we were talk- 
ing about was just a business proposition. 
If it were just cutting down on waste and 
extravagance or cutting just business ex- 
pense, that would be one thing, but that is 
not it. We are in a position that no coun- 
try has ever been in before. We are threat- 
ened by an atomic Pearl Harbor in America 
which might mean the destruction of a num- 
ber of our cities, which might mean the 
death of a great many boys and girls, men 
and women. 

“Now, under such circumstances, it gives 
me great cause to say to you, you can ruth- 
lessly make cuts in expendifures which 
would involve the security of our country. 
We ought to have that firmly in mind in 
determining the amount of money that has 
to be raised.” 

As I understand the Secretary’s remarks, 
he has said that tampering with taxes in 
this manner is tampering with the Nation's 
well-being and safety. I judge he is reflect- 
ing the position of the national administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Eisenhower has phrased his opposition 
to this constitutional amendment in these 
words: 

“I do not believe the wise approach to 
the problem of reducing taxation is through 
an amendment to the Federal Constitution. 
An arbitrary ceiling on the power to tax, 
without a like ceiling on the power to spend, 
could likely result in larger and larger deficits 
and a grave financial unsettlement. And 
the rigidity of a constitutional amendment 
would be a source of danger in possible 
future national emergencies. 

“The position which I have taken in this 
campaign is that under sound and informed 
administration, such as I would expect the 
Republicans to provide next January, there 
can be a reduction in Federal spending and 
Federal taxation. 

“Thus it should be possible to bring about 
a fairer sharing of available income tax 
money between the Federal and State 
Governments. 

“In other words, a prudent and positive 
administration should be able to approach 
the goal which the Government seeks with- 
out the difficulty and dangers involved in 
the adoption or continuing operation of such 
an amendment to our Constitution.” 

Such representative organization as the 
Committee for Economic Development has 
taken no position in line with the purposes 
of Senate Joint Resolution 23. On the other 
hand, neither has it opposed the proposition. 
It may be that your committee will find that 
in CED the opinion is held that rates of 
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taxation rather than ceilings are the ap- 
proach CED most favored; of course, I can- 
not speak for CED. 


TREASURY STUDY ON TAXES 


Because the present proposal is every bit 
as much a tax matter as a constitutional 
matter, the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomie Report and the Select Committee on 
Small Business set forth its findings as of 
February 21, 1952, in a document titled 
“Constitutional Limitation on Federal In- 
come Tax and Gift Tax Rates.” This issue 
has been active in some form for 10 years, 
as is made clear in the letter of transmittal 
covering the document in these words: 

“As early as 1944, the widespread interest 
in the proposal led the Division of Tax Re- 
search in the Treasury Department to pre- 
pare a memorandum on the subject. At our 
request, the tax advisory staff of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has prepared current 
materials and analysis setting forth the im- 
plications for the Federal and State budgets, 
including estimated revenue losses and prob- 
able economic effects.” 

According to the tax advisory staff, a limi- 
tation on income tax would result in a 
reduction of $16.2 billion in Federal tax reve- 
nue, including $14 billion in corporation 
taxes, including excess-profits tax, which 
would be wiped out completely; $3.2 billion 
in individual Income tax; and $120 million 
in estate and gift taxes. 

A pertinent portion of the report makes 
this statement: 

“The revenue loss would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to recover. To recover $16 
billion by a general consumption tax would 
require a sales tax of almost 10 percent on 
all retail sales, including food. To recover it 
through the individual income tax would 
require more than an increase in all bracket 
rates to 25 percent and a reduction in the 
per capita personal exemption from $600 
to $200. Even if every existing excise tax 
were doubled, the revenue gained would fall 
about $7 billion short of the revenue lost by 
the amendment.” 

I commend the full reading of this im- 
portant report by all members of your com- 
mittee. There have been some changes in 
the national tax situation since that time, of 
course, but the basic statements are as true 
today as they were then, in my opinion. 

Where is all this going to leave opponents 
to the idea of raising the national debt limit? 
Where will it leave those who wring their 
hands every time they think they sense a de- 
mand for another round of wage increases? 
I doubt that a 10-percent sales tax will serve 
well to prevent demands for such wage 
increases. 

This amendment proposal has been labeled 
by Dean Erwin N. Griswold, of Harvard Law 
School, as a “bad proposal” with a “specious 
attraction” because of its tax-reduction ap- 
peal. He estimates it would benefit only 
450,000 of the Nation’s 42 million individual 
income taxpayers and corporations. He adds 
that “no married couple with an income of 
less than $20,000 would receive any benefit 
from this proposal.” 

Even Robert B. Dresser, of Providence, 
writing in the American Bar Association 
Journal, admits that the combined result of 
all the cuts which would be forced under 
Senate Joint Resolution 23 would be a “little 
over $9 billion.” Then he toys with the idea 
that a sales tax would be as high as 12 
percent, not the 10 percent as the suggested 
possibility advanced by the tax advisory staff. 
He says that a manufacturers’ excise tax of 
10 to 12 percent would yield about that 
amount or a retail sales tax would yield the 
same amount in each case exempting food, 
liquor, and tobacco. And although he differs 
with Dean Griswold on the number who 
would gain relief from not paying more than 
a stipulated percentage in income tax, he has 
not offered the figure which he says would be 
so affected. 
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TAXES AND THE COMMIE LINE 


Further, Mr. Dresser has taken up the cry 
heard in spots here and there in this coun- 
try that income taxes, in effect, are Com- 
munist doctrine. According to this theory, 
all the taxes so imposed by the Congress 
have been in line with what the Communists 
want us to do. It has taken since 1913 to 
be told that ability to pay is communistic. 

Besides those who say income taxation is 
communistic, there are those who, like 
Corinne Griffith, just don’t like income 
taxes on the grounds that they are just so 
much thievery. It appears that in address- 
ing the Advertising Club of Baltimore, she 
found that the invisible group running 
this Government has set up a plan for its 
ruination but she did not get around to 
saying who this group is. Yet, she had no 
alternative to the present system. She cites 
her authorities as Marx, Engels, the late 
Robert A. Taft, Herbert Hoover, James B. 
Conant, Bill Cunningham, and Brooks At- 
kinson. She went to the length of saying 
that income tax is the root of all our evils. 
This is the same evil through which we 
financed World War I, World War II, and 
the Korean war and may, possibly, finance 
more international unpleasantness, in addi- 
tion to strengthening all nations still pos- 
sessing the will to resist communism. 

It is evident that this move merely to 
limit income tax to 25 percent is not the 
real motive behind this campaign. Actu- 
ally, according to the prepared material dis- 
tributed by the Organization to Repeal Fed- 
eral Income Taxes, with headquarters in 
Fresno, Calif., the true objective is just what 
its name says it is—repeal of Federal income 
taxes, not only to limit such levies. Plainly, 
says this outfit, it does not propose any 
new tax laws to supplant the Federal income 
tax. 

Frank E. Packard's * Western Tax Council, 
Inc., is not quite so vocal about its complete 
opposition to all income tax. That council 
prefers to talk about the brake which it 
says “must be put on the powers of the 
Federal Government to tax its citizens in 
times of peace.” Aside from the main argu- 
ment, are we living today in times of peace? 
If we are, I find nothing in Senate Joint 
Resolution 23 suggesting that its provisions 
apply only to times of peace. 

You probably will be told of the great 
wave of indignation against taxation, the 
limits of which today are controlled by the 
Congress in the periodic national revenue 
acts. At one time, a competent scorecard 
was maintained in the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress showing 
what States had or had not acted in favor 
of approving resolutions supporting aboli- 
tion of the 16th amendment. About that 
time, one State after another began rescind- 
ing resolutions of approval, to the end that 
it was almost on a day-to-day basis just 
what States had done or undone what. 


TECHNICALITIES ON RESCISSIONS 

I can assure you that much of what was 
undone was the result of our own interest 
taken in the legislatures’ work in this field. 
We know we were responsible for many of 
these acts of rescission. We recognize the 
validity of such rescissions. Our opponents 
prefer to say they find some doubt of legality 
in such rescissions and they continue to 
count such States in, their columns, rather 
than ours. If the original campaign is con- 
tinued in the States, I think everyone is 
agreed upon one thing, the doubt will be 
resolved eventually in the courts. 

This campaign to clamp down on income 
taxes has assumed something of a party 
line aspect. Various groups and individuals 


1 Resigned from Standard Oil of Indiana 
to become director of Western Tax Council, 
Inc. 
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have taken up the slogans in varying forms 
to support the campaign. For example, an 
organization known as Benn Hall Associates 
is sending material to editors and com- 
mentators remarking that Frank Chodorov's 
services as author, editor, and lecturer are 
available in New York and in Washington. 
Mr. Chodorov is author of The Income Tax: 
Root of All Evil. Some of the angles he 
discusses are: “Repeal the 16th amendment 
and restore independence“ Income taxes 
started in Egypt 1580 B. C.”—“Without the 
income tax, you cannot have socialism, with 
it you cannot avoid socialism.” 

I find no alternative proposed by Mr. 
Chodoroy for all these horrible things he 
Says beset us. Let those who know better 
how to finance their Government put a posi- 
tive solution on the line. 

The techniques used in getting some 
legislative-approving actions through in cer- 
tain States thus far, according to a source 
quoted in an article in the Reporter for 
January 8, 1952, includes: 

“Many legislators have undoubtedly voted 
for the resolution out of conviction that the 
Federal Government’s power must be cur- 
tailed or that the States must get a larger 
share of tax money. But a good many 
others, it can be assumed, voted without 
much thought. To a State legislator in, say, 
Baton Rouge, it is a long road from an 
“aye” to an amendment that would funda- 
mentally change the role of the United 
States Government. Unaware of the impor- 
tance of the issue, the legislator willingly 
accedes to the urgings of local businessmen. 
In every State this resolution is 
handled in a most undercover manner, a 
prominent labor leader has charged. In Ken- 
tucky it was even omitted from the daily 
legislative digest. * * * The technique gen- 
erally used is to slip it through in the 
closing days, along with hundreds of other 
resolutions. I have never heard of public 
hearings being held in State legislatures on 
this resolution.” 

Just where we stand today among the 
States on the millionaires’ amendment is al- 
most anyone's guess. It depends upon who 
is keeping score. We count the States ac- 
cording to their original actions, not accord- 
ing to their original actions which later may 
have been changed. 

As for the charge that income tax is com- 
munistic, the American Federation of Labor 
defers to no individual or group with our 
record of combating communism. Thus we 
give scant countenance to such basis for at- 
tempting to advance the cause of the mil- 
lionaire’s amendment. We pay our taxes 
without complaint and are willing to pay 
more if the defense of this Nation is the rea- 
son, as I have cited from the words of Presi- 
dent Meany. 

As a practical phase of this whole discus- 
sion, let’s take another look at Senate Joint 
Resolution 23. 

The resolution draws no line of difference 
between peacetime, which its sponsors say is 
their impelling motive. 

Instead of specifying that a simple major- 
ity or two-thirds vote is sufficient in both 
Houses to increase the tax limit, a three- 
fourths? percentage is provided. And that 
three-fourths is not a majority of those pres- 
ent in both Houses but a constitutional 
majority. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that, as 
in the instance of consideration of a gov- 
ernmental reorganization plan, it is neces- 
sary that a member merely refrain from be- 
ing on the floor at the time the vote is taken 
to contribute to the absence of the required 
three-fourths of a constitutional majority. 


Only a two-thirds vote of those present 
is required for passage in the Senate of a 
constitutional amendment, according to the 
Parliamentarian, 
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We offer no suggestions to make Senate 
Joint Resolution 23 palatable because we 
oppose its principle. 

We are entirely willing and ready to con- 
tinue to meet our obligations to our fellow 
men in maintaining a complex government 
in a complex world. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the RECORD, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp in 2 instances; 
one on What About McCarthyism?, the 
other Is the Tax Revision Bill a Rich 
Man's Bill? I am asking this in order 
to provide ammunition for my friends on 
both sides of the aisle in this House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Mason]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLLING. 

Mr. FINO. 

Mr. PELLY. 

Mr. BYRD. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 4869. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Bert I. Biedermann (nee Ermenegilda Vit- 
toria Cernecca); and 

H. R. 6702. An act to authorize the care 
and treatment at facilities of the Public 
Health Service of narcotic addicts committed 
by the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
and a joint resolution of the House of 
the following titles: 


H. R. 673. An act for the relief of Dr. Alex- 
ander D. Moruzi; 

H. R. 998. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent to the State 
of Idaho for certain land; 

H. R. 1100. An act for the relief of Peter 
A. Pirogov; 

H. R. 1111. An act for the relief of Sister 
Augusta Sala and Sister Elvira Stornelli; 

H. R. 1784. An act for the relief of Rito 
Solla; 

H. R. 2018. An act for the relief of Daryl 
L. Roberts, Ade E. Jaskar, Terrence L. Rob- 
bins, Harry Johnson, and Frank Swanda; 

H. R. 2660. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Juan Antonio Rivera, Mrs. Raul Valle Antelo, 
Mrs. Jorge Diaz Romero, Mrs. Otto Resse, 
and Mrs. Hugo Soria; 

H. R. 3477. An act to extend to the Canal 
Zone Government and the Panama Canal 
Company provisions of the act entitled “An 
act to facilitate the settlement of the ac- 
counts of certain deceased civilian officers 
and employees of the Government,” approved 
August 3, 1950; 

H. R. 3836. An act for the relief of Petra 
Fumia; 
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H. R. 4099. An act for the relief of Lee Siu 
Shee; 

H. R. 4236. An act for the relief of Nahi 
Youseff; 

H. R. 5627. An act to amend Public Law 
472, 81st Congress, approved April 11, 1950, 
entitled “An act to promote the national 
defense and to contribute to more effective 
aeronautical research by authorizing profes- 
sional personnel of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics to attend ac- 
credited graduate schools for research and 
study”; 

H. R. 6020. An act for the relief of the 
estate of James Francis Nicholson; 

H. R. 7103. An act to establish limitations 
on the numbers of officers who may serve in 
various commissioned grades in the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 7402. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property to the city 
of St. Joseph, Mich.; 

H. R. 8127. An act to amend and supple- 
ment the Federal-Aid Road Act approved 
July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended and 
supplemented, to authorize appropriations 
for continuing the construction of highways, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 347. Joint resolution giving the 
consent of Congress to an agreement between 
the State of Alabama and the State of Florida 
establishing a boundary between such States. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o'clock and 25 minutes p. m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until tomorrow, Wednesday, April 28, 
1954, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred, as follows: 


1482, A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
proposed supplemental appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1955 in the amount of $4,300 for 
the Judiciary (H. Doc. No. 378); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

1483. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on audit of the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1953, pursuant to the Government 
Corporation Control Act (31 U. S. C. 841) 
(H. Doc. 379); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations and ordered to be printed. 

1484. A letter from the Administrator, 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, trans- 
mitting a draft of legislation entitled “A bill 
to amend further the Federal Civil Defense 
Act of 1950, as amended”; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

1485. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting as Chairman of the 
National Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Problems, recom- 
mendations for proposed legislation entitled 
“A bill to permit investment of funds of 
insurance companies organized within the 
District of Columbia in obligations of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development”; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

1486. A letter from the Acting Archivist 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on records proposed for disposal and lists or 
schedules covering records proposed for dis- 
posal by certain Government agencies; to 
the Committee on House Administration, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 516. Resolution waiving 
all points of order against H. R. 8873 or 
any provisions contained therein; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1547). Referred to 
the House Calendar, 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 6975. A 
bill authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to convey certain lands to the Siskiyou Joint 
Union High School District, Siskiyou County, 
Calif.; with amendment (Rept. No. 1548). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 


Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 795. A bill for the relief of 
Jean Hollis Vock; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1546). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H. R. 8892. A bill to amend the mineral 
leasing laws to provide for multiple mineral 
development of the same tracts of the public 
lands, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 8893. A bill to permit mining within 
Katmai National Monument; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H. R. 8894. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, to aug- 
ment and make permanent the increases in 
regular annuities provided by the act of July 
16, 1952, and to extend such increases to 
additional annuities purchased by voluntary 
employee contributions; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, 

By Mr. BURLESON: 

H. R. 8895. A bill to amend section 2 (a) 
(7) of the Social Security Act to provide 
that in determining the need of an indi- 
vidual for old-age assistance under a State 
plan the first $50 per month of such indi- 
vidual’s earned income shall be disregarded; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DAWSON of Utah: 

H. R. 8896. A bill to amend the mineral 
leasing laws to provide for multiple mineral 
development of the same tracts of the public 
lands, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. D’'EWART (by request): 

H. R. 8897. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to transfer 40 
acres of land in the northern Cheyenne In- 
dian Reservation, Mont., to School District 
No. 6, Rosebud County, Mont.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H. R. 8898. A bill to amend section 401 (e) 
(2) of the Civil Aeronautics Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 
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By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

H. R. 8899. A bill to amend the act of Octo- 
ber 31, 1949 (63 Stat. 1049) ; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. RADWAN: 

H. R. 8900. A bill to increase the rate of 
special pension payable to certain persons 
awarded the Medal of Honor; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 8901. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 so as to provide that feed grains 
acquired through price-support operations 
shall be sold to dairy farmers at prices 
equivalent to 75 percent of parity; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. VAN PELT: 

H. R. 8902. A bill to amend section 201 (e) 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 U. S. C., 
sec. 1446 (c)); to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. GAMBLE: 

H. R. 8903. A bill to amend section 13 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act so as to pre- 
serve the jurisdiction of State regulatory 
commissions over local ger fares; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H. J. Res. 505. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States limiting the tenure of office of 
Senators and Representatives in Congress; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Texas: 

H. Con. Res. 226. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress on con- 
tinuing the operation of a tin smelter at 
Texas City, Tex., and to investigate the need 
of a permanent domestic tin-smelting indus- 
try and the adequacy of our strategic stock- 
pile of tin; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Virginia: 

H. Res. 517. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study of the Selective Service System; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By Mr. CEDERBERG: Memorial of the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
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Michigan in the form of a house resolution 
No. 28 by Representatives Nakkula and 
Kelly urging the Michigan delegation to the 
Congress of the United States to support 
H. R. 4708 for the relief of the George 
Haapanen family; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FORAND: Resolution of the Rhode 
Island General Assembly urging the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Congress, the 
Secretary of State of the United States, and 
the Tariff Commission to maintain the 
present tariff rates on textile, jewelry, and 
rubber footwear imports; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of the Rhode Island Gen- 
eral Assembly memorializing Congress with 
respect to extending the benefits of the old- 
age and survivors insurance provisions of the 
Social Security Act; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.R. 8904. A bill for the relief of Vittorio 
Cottone; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H. R. 8905. A bill for the relief of William 
H. Spowers, Jr; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUSBEY: 

H. R. 8906. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Eva Wend; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CRETELLA: 

H. R. 8907. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
Navarretta; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H. R. 8908. A bill for the relief of Girardi 
Venanzio; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MORANO: 

H. R. 8909. A bill for the relief of Marie- 
Luise H. Generali; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Texas: 

H. R. 8910. A bill for the relief of Zivoin 

Mitich; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 
H. R. 8911. A bill for the relief of Paul G. 
3 to the Committee on the Judi- 
ary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


673. By Mr. BUSH: Petition of members of 
Progressive Council No. 127, Daughters of 
America, Danville, Pa., favoring the Bricker 
amendment, Senate Joint Resolution 1; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

674. By Mr. GOODWIN: Resolution of the 
Boston City Council to Congress urging ar- 
rangements with the Federal Government to 
put into effect the proposal to lease the ter- 
minal facilities at the South Boston Army 
Base to the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

675. Also, resolution of the Boston City 
Council to Congress urging the continuance 
of the operation of the Murphy General Hos- 
pital; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

676. Also, resolution of the Boston City 
Council urging Congress to establish a sol- 
diers’ home at the present location of the 
Cushing Hospital in Framingham, Mass.; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

677. By Mr. GROSS: Petition of 30 resi- 
dents of Marshalltown, Iowa, favoring H. R. 
1227, the Bryson bill, to prohibit the trans- 
portation in interstate commerce of alco- 
holic beverage advertising in newspapers, 
periodicals, etc., and its broadcasting over 
radio and television; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

678. Also, petition of 67 residents of Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, favoring the Bryson bill, H. R. 
1227, to prohibit the transportation in inter- 
state commerce of alcoholic beverage adver- 
tising in newspapers, periodicals, etc., and 
over radio and television; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

679. By Mr. MERRILL: Petition of Mrs. 
Martha Hoering and other citizens of Evans- 
ville, Ind., petitioning for a hearing for the 
Bryson bill, H. R. 1227, a bill to prohibit the 
transportation in interstate commerce of 
alcoholic beverage advertising in newspa- 
pers, periodicals, etc., and its broadcasting 
over radio and TV; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Foreign Exchange Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the appro- 
priation bill for the Departments of 
State, Justice, and Commerce passed the 
House early in this session with a $6 
million slash in funds for the educa- 
tional exchange program. A Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee is now 
considering restoration of these funds, 
and I wish to join with those who have 
earnestly and sincerely requested that 
the program be maintained at its present 
level. 

In the institutions of higher learning 
in this country there is probably no more 


culturally broadening contribution to 
the American undergraduate than the 
presence on his campus, and particularly 
during classroom discussion, of students 
from foreign countries. 

I personally recall being one of a group 
of businessmen, at a meeting of the Seat- 
tle Chamber of Commerce a few years 
ago, listening to several foreign exchange 
students attending the University of 
Washington. They were students from 
Thailand, Korea, Japan, and various 
other Far Eastern countries, and each 
spoke briefly of his native country and 
of his impressions of the United States. 
In that one meeting a great many mis- 
conceptions were corrected and a far 
better understanding of our neighbors 
across the sea was gained. 

In like manner, when we send our own 
sons and daughters abroad, our neigh- 
bors learn more about us. 

I also recall the remarks to this body 
last year of the gentleman from New 


York [Mr. Reep], pointing out the his- 
torical contribution of the Olympic 
games to international understanding. 
It was an inspiring message. 

It seems to me that the United States 
is hampered in its dealings with other 
nations because our contacts are pri- 
marily with other governments. In 
most cases—particularly in Asia—the 
government is far removed from the 
grass roots of the country. On the other 
hand, Communists concentrate on the 
level of the people, and try to achieve 
their purpose by playing on misunder- 
stood notions, misinformation, and mis- 
conceptions about the United States, and 
ignorance of our customs and manners. 
We must, I think, do everything possible 
to combat such tactics in the only ef- 
fective way, by putting young people who 
understand our country and our people 
in their midst. 

Sending some of our intelligent young 
people to meet and mix with the young 
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people of other lands, and bringing their 
students to our shores, is a necessary 
part of the exchange of viewpoint on 
higher levels, as in the United Nations. 
And certainly at this time in history, 
when international distrust and fear are 
rampant, and when the desire for peace 
and good will is so strong, the oppor- 
tunities for rewarding returns from such 
an investment urgently and eloquently 
argue for no curtailment of this program. 


Everybody a Winner—In Support of 
H. R. 3879 for a Federal Lottery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, in the first 
session of this Congress I introduced a 
bill proposing a Federal lottery, provid- 
ing that the proceeds be used for Fed- 
eral hospitals, the blind, recipients of 
old-age assistance, and disabled vet- 
erans. Under my bill, a commission 
would be constituted, the members to be 
appointed by the President, to conduct 
drawings and award prizes and to pay 
balances not awarded, to the worthy 
causes I have specified. All the pro- 
ceeds would be managed through a fund 
entrusted to the Treasury. Tickets 
would be printed by the Treasury and 
distributed and sold by the Post Office 
Department, thus saving costs. 

There are a great many benefits to be 
gained by our American society in using 
lottery proceeds for the advantage of 
the community rather than letting the 
money Americans now gamble profit 
men with no scruples for the general 
good. Hospitals receiving Federal sup- 
port would receive increases. Veterans 
of our wars, the unfortunate blind, and 
our needy elderly persons could all en- 
joy better care and increased benefits 
without the necessity of going to the 
taxpayer for still more funds to operate 
such programs on a large scale. In 
Mexico, these purposes are identified so 
closely with the popular national lottery 
that the council administering it is es- 
tablished by law within the Ministry 
responsible for public health and wel- 
fare. 

Not only would the direct beneficiaries 
of my bill derive good results from the 
operation of the lottery but the Govern- 
ment would derive a considerable sum 
in new revenue. One of the most at- 
tractive features of this form of collec- 
tion is that it is entirely voluntary. It 
would become a form of voluntary tax- 
ation and everybody would gain as a re- 
sult—not just the winners, and not just 
the beneficiaries. You might ask how? 
Through reduced pressure to increase 
taxes. This pressure would be reduced 
because this new form of voluntarily 
contributed revenue would go to meet 
the rising expense of Government. 

Historically, lotteries are as old as 
America. They were used to raise sup- 
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port for founding and improving some of 
our most eminent institutions. Did you 
know that in their early days Brown, 
Columbia, Dartmouth, Harvard, Rutgers, 
and Yale, to choose a few examples, 
profited from judicious alliances with 
Lady Luck? Lotteries were run for 
these colleges, and others, when help was 
needed to grow. A display of historical 
documents recently set up by the Prince- 
ton University Library contains interest- 
ing and revealing Americana that con- 
firms these uses of the lottery. 

Today, Ireland is enjoying the fruits 
of an honestly run and strictly policed 
national lottery. You know the money 
collected through this lottery, after the 
payment of prizes, expenses, and taxes, is 
devoted to Ireland’s Hospitals Trust 
Fund under an act of the Irish Parlia- 
ment. The fund collects over £200,000 
annually; that is well over a half million 
dollars. 

A large share of this money comes 
from outside Ireland; no little portion 
of it from American pockets, Is there 
any reason United States hospitals 
should not benefit from the expenditure 
of this American money? No; especially 
when it is considered that a great deal 
of money is paid for sweepstake tickets 
that never passes the Statue of Liberty 
or comes near the Emerald Isle. It's a 
sad fact that counterfeit tickets to for- 
eign lotteries are widely, easily sold in 
this country. 

We are one of the very few civilized 
countries that does not sponsor a na- 
tional lottery. Thirty or more Euro- 
pean and Latin American countries sup- 
port welfare activities with revenues so 
collected. France has netted from $15 
to $30 million in recent years from her 
lottery and Italy takes in over $20 mil- 
lion a year, The Scandinavian countries 
have very successful lotteries operated 
under State supervision; the proceeds of 
which are used for various health and 
welfare programs. Both Norway and 
Sweden run multi-million-dollar pro- 
grams. 

These samples of the fruitfulness of 
national lotteries should give you an idea 
of what possibilities there are for this 
country where disposable income is so 
much higher than anywhere else. Why 
should our dollars go out to finance for- 
eign enterprises? Estimated expendi- 
ture by Americans on foreign and do- 
mestic lotteries runs as high as $4 to $6 
billion. Many of these lotteries have 
been corrupt. The Government would 
perform a service to the people, and gain 
a handsome profit for doing so, if it es- 
tablished an honest lottery in which 
citizens could take a chance without 
violating the law. 

Opponents of the Federal lottery claim 
to invoke some moral law forbidding it. 
But there is no Christian ethic behind 
their claim. Why, the Bible itself tells 
us that lots were often cast. To take 
only one example from the Old Testa- 
ment, there is the passage in I Chronicles 
25: 8: 

And they cast lots word against word, as 


well the small as the great, the teacher, and 
the scholar. 


Rather a remarkable passage for Old 
Testament, do you not think? There- 
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fore, appropriate to a discussion of cast- 
ing lots in our country. 

Campaigns against the corruption 
connected with illegal gambling are a 
good thing. One of the aims of my 
own proposal is to bring into the open 
and thereby clean up present-day gam- 
bling on the large scale. 

On the small scale, we know that 
churchly approval did not cease with 
the beginning of our era. Games of 
bingo, benefit raffles, and other games 
of chance are sponsored by our most 
Christian folk. Their aims are worthy, 
as are those intended by myself and 
the many other supporters of a Federal 
lottery. The great weakness of the 
anti-lottery argument is the feebleness 
of legislated “morality.” I need not cite 
more than the failure of the Volstead 
Act to make this point. 

The whole argument is based on the 
naive assumption that things legally 
prohibited cease to exist. “That the 
proper exercise of Christian fortitude 
compels us to gag at a trading stamp 
but swallow a bookmaker.” If it was 
proper to employ a lottery system in 
drafting our young men to fight for their 
country, what can be the objection to 
a similar system for entertaining them 
and supporting some of the Govern- 
ment’s services to them as veterans? 
There is no doubt that they, and a great 
section of the entire population, do con- 
sider games of chance entertaining. Ina 
poll taken some time ago, those who 
expressed an opinion were 80 percent in 
favor of lotteries run by the Federal 
Government. But polls do not provide 
the only evidence of the popularity of 
chance taking. In those places where 
gambling is already legal, we know that 
the circumstances surrounding it re- 
main cleaner and that the proceeds pay 
the way of a great many other activities 
too. Betting at racetracks has been on 
a rising trend for 25 years. In short, 
the evidence of our daily communities, 
our neighbors whom we respect, shows 
continuous proof that the great ma- 
jority have no distaste for pooling small 
sums for the chance of winning a large 
one. 

Assuredly those same neighbors, all of 
us, would gladly gratify this taste with 
doubled gratification in the knowledge 
that the system was honestly run, of 
service to our Government, and to bene- 
fit to less fortunate neighbors. Let us 
demand the establishment of a Federal 
lottery now. I urge your support of this 
legislation, 


The Predicted Recession of 1954 Headed 
Off 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr.MASON. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 8300, 
the tax-revision bill, has already headed 
off the recession that our Gloomy Gusses 
in the other body have been talking so 
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much about. Following the line the CIO 
laid down, these Gloomy Gusses have 
been calling this tax-revision bill a “rich 
man’s tax bill.” However, the excellent 
prospects for the passage of H. R. 8300 
have already accomplished three things, 
namely: First, encouraged investors to 
invest; second, inspired confidence in 
business leaders; third, caused industry 
to plan and prepare big expansion pro- 
grams. 

General Electric proposes to spend 
$175 million this year for an expansion 
program; General Motors will spend $1 
billion “to meet the needs of an expand- 
ing market“; Du Pont will spend $135 
million; and Standard Oil of New Jersey 
has a $500 million expansion program for 
1954. 

These are just a few examples of what 
is already taking place as a result of the 
improved tax climate H. R. 8300 promises 
for our business and industrial leaders. 

Mr. Speaker, plant expansion means 
more jobs for the workingmen of Amer- 
ica. When we encourage plant expansion 
and business expansion, the main thing 
we are doing is providing more jobs and 
bigger pay envelopes for American work- 
ers. Creating a favorable tax climate 
for American business and industry 
helps the workers of America directly, 
because the largest share of all factory 
output is paid out in wages. 

Is H. R. 8300 really a rich man’s bill 
then as the Gloomy Gus from Illinois 
and the Gloomy Gus from Minnesota 
would have us believe? 

Mr. Speaker, our labor leaders, espe- 
cially the leaders of the CIO, have 
dubbed H. R. 8300 “a rich man’s tax bill” 
because it gives a little tax relief to 
stockholders on their dividend receipts, 
and it does not raise the $600 tax ex- 
emption to $700 or $800. Now, who 
are the stockholders of America? Are 
they rich men or poor men, capitalists, 
or workingmen? 

According to Treasury reports 80 per- 
cent of all the stockholders of America 
are people that earn less than $10,000 per 
year. Are they the rich people that are 
being favored? And, according to 
Treasury reports, almost half of the 
stockholders of America are people who 
earn less than $5,000 per year. Are they 
the rich people that are being favored? 

The United States Steel Corp. has 
300,000 stockholders, more than half of 
whom earn less than $5,000 per year, 
and one-third of whom earn less than 
$3,000 per year. Are these the rich peo- 
ple that are being favored? 

The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. reports that the average holdings of 
its 1,300,000 stockholders amounts to 
exactly 27 shares. Is the average A. T. 
& T. stockholder a rich man or a poor 
workingman? 

The great majority of American cou- 
pon clippers are wage earners first and 
coupon clippers second. Any relief given 
to them in H. R. 8300 is relief given to 
the workers of America, not to the so- 
called rich of America. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


Mr. Speaker, the following are a few 
signs of the times or straws in the wind— 
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all indicating that the predicted reces- 
sion has been headed off: 

First. The Buick factory at Flint, 
Mich., is now working five 9-hour days 
per week—5 hours overtime per week. 

Second. The Pontiac factory, Pontiac, 
Mich., is also working five 9-hour days 
per week—also overtime. 

Third. The Cadillac factory, Detroit, 
Mich., is now working six 10-hour days 
per week, which means 20 hours over- 
time. ; 

Fourth. Chrysler, Plymouth, Chevro- 
let, and Ford are also back on a full- 
time basis. 

These examples of improved industrial 
conditions all give the lie to the Gloomy 
Gusses in the other body that have been 
predicting dark days ahead. And if these 
industrial examples of prosperous times 
are not enough, what about the price of 
hogs at $31 per hundredweight, the high- 
est price pork has been in many years. 

Mr. Speaker, there are prosperous 
times ahead, and no prophets of gloom 
can or will bring about a depression. 


“M” is for Murder Mission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
science of the world is shocked by the 
public revelation that the Soviets are 
using murder as an instrument of state 
policy. Although we are startled, we 
need not be surprised. Murder, mostly 
of the mass variety, has long been an in- 
strument of the Soviet. I suppose the 
mind is better able to grasp a single 
planned murder, than it is able to com- 
prehend genocide. In any event, the 
most recent desertion of Soviet agents, 
dispatched to Berlin on a murder mis- 
sion, is a grim reminder of the nature of 
the enemy. 

It is noteworthy, Mr. Speaker, that one 
of the 3 Soviet agents who defected 
to the West is a captain in the Russian 
secret police; the other 2 are veteran 
East German Communists. According 
to their own statements, they had been 
assigned to murder a man named Okolo- 
vich, a member of the anti-Soviet organ- 
ization NTS in Frankfurt, West Ger- 
many. 

Capt. Nikolai E. Khokhlov, 32, told au- 
thorities in the West that only a fervent 
plea by his wife dissuaded him from car- 
rying out the killing. Mrs. Khokhlov 
remains in Moscow, together with their 
21-month-old son and her 14-year-old 
sister. 

According to Khokhlov, he and his fel- 
low agents received special training in 
Moscow. He revealed that they were 
equipped with specially silenced electri- 
cally fired pistols and devices that fire 
lead pellets containing cyanide poison 
from a dummy cigarette case. The 
equipment has been turned over to the 
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Western police, and photographs of it 
have appeared in the American press. 

Back in February Khokhlov and his 
companions slipped into West Germany 
from Switzerland, and Khokhlov imme- 
diately gave himself up. Then followed 
an interesting series of meetings until 
finally all three asked for protective 
custody. American intelligence agents, 
after checking the story, say they are 
satisfied with the accuracy of it. 

With that Soviet murder assignment 
before us, Mr. Speaker, let us consider a 
Soviet kidnaping. On April 13, 1954, Dr. 
Alexander Trushnovich, leader of the 
NTS, an organization of exiled Rus- 
sians, was kidnaped by hired Soviet 
agents. It should be noted that Dr. 
Trushnovich’s “crime” was that he was 
the head of a humanitarian welfare 
committee. Several prior attempts had 
been made to kidnap or assassinate him. 
Before he was kidnaped on April 13 Dr. 
Trushnovich was brutally beaten. He 
was a marked man by the Soviets because 
he headed a Russian refugee group 
which assisted those who had made their 
way out of the prison camp that is Rus- 
sia and into the freedom of the West. 

Certainly the free world powers can- 
not stand by and allow such inhumane 
action by Soviet agents to pass without 
condemnation. Our Government and 
the United Nations ought to protest this 
kidnaping with all their strength, and 
their protest should be coupled with the 
demand that Dr. Trushnovich be re- 
turned in safety to the West. 

Now to proceed just a bit further, Mr. 
Speaker, let us consider the case of the 
topflight Russian diplomat, assigned to 
Australia, who most recently sought po- 
litical asylum in that country. He has 
revealed to Australian authorities valu- 
able details on the Soviet espionage 
rings working in that continent and 
elsewhere. 

These recent developments strongly 
indicate that there is plenty of trouble 
behind the Iron Curtain. It is only too 
apparent to those who wish to evaluate 
these events that, since the liquidation 
of Beria, there is a serious break in the 
ranks of the Soviet spy corps. From 
these surface cases, we can assume that 
intrigue is seething inside Russia and in 
several captive states. We are also well 
justified in the assumption that condi- 
tions behind the Iron Curtain must be 
intolerable when men of the rank of 
recent defectors are making the final 
break. These men are risking their lives 
in coming over to the West, and their 
dear ones, left behind in Russia, are now 
in jeopardy. Imagine what a turmoil 
their consciences must be in when they 
had to make a decision to risk all to be 
free of the dread mission of murder. 

After this brief review, I want to pose 
several questions: Are our intelligence 
people making the best possible evalu- 
ation of all this evidence of Soviet de- 
fection? Are these evaluations being 
translated into top official United States 
policy? Are we closely comparing notes 
in these matters with top intelligence 
people and policymakers of friendly al- 
lied governments? Iam just wondering, 
Mr. Speaker, wondering out loud, because 
I, for one, do not think that it makes 
much sense when we have evidence of 
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such internal difficulties inside the Rus- 
sian orbit for us to be easing trade re- 
strictions which have the effect of taking 
the Kremlin off the hook. If we are 
making the most and the best use of all 
this evidence of Russian defections, then 
we will not tolerate even serious discus- 
sion of armistice by partition in Indo- 
china. How are we playing all this on 
the Voice of America? Are the anti- 
Communist millions of the Soviet satel- 
lite states being told all these things from 
the outside? 

Mr. Speaker, these are important days, 
eventful days. May God grant us the 
wisdom and the courage to make the 
most of the opportunities presented to 
us. 


What About McCarthyism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the McCarthy-Army trial that is now be- 
ing held, and in view of the attacks and 
insinuations that are being aimed at the 
Senator by left-wing commentators and 
columnists, perhaps the following senti- 
ments will not come amiss. They express 
my own feelings in connection with Sen- 
ator MCCARTHY and his work. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been asked many 
times, “What about Senator Mc.- 
CARTHY?” 

I have always answered about as fol- 
lows: “Senator McCARTHY is a great 
American. He has done more to un- 
cover, expose, and get rid of Communists 
in our Government departments than 
any other one man in America. Joe's 
batting average is extremely high, about 
95 percent efficient.” 

Many unthinking people say, “Oh, I 
approve Senator MoCanrrr's objectives, 
but I do not approve his methods.” 

The answer to that criticism is: “If you 
are fighting in the ring, under well- 
established rules, with a referee to see 
that the rules are obeyed, then you fight 
according to the rules. But if you are 
fighting a bunch of gangsters and hope 
to get results, you follow no rules; you 
wear no kid gloves; you wear ‘brass 
knuckles’ if you have them; you swing a 
club if you can get hold of one. Itisa 
fight with no holds barred—any method 
to achieve victory.” 

Senator McCartny has tackled the 
worst and most dangerous gang of cut- 
throats in the country, a gang out to de- 
stroy our American heritage, our liberty, 
our religion. Any American citizen who 
hides behind the fifth amendment and 
refuses to answer “Yes” or “No” when 
asked if he is, or ever has been, a Com- 
munist, is not entitled to “kid glove” 
treatment. If you look at the record you 
will find that many “pinkos” given clear- 
ance by loyalty boards under Roosevelt 
and Truman—not once but several 
times—have been proved to be “sub- 
versive” by the McCarthy committee. 
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IS SENATOR M’CARTHY POPULAR? 


Mr. Speaker, left-wing newswriters 
and commentators have made a great 
hullabaloo over the supposed mistakes of 
the Senator. The enormous service that 
Joe has rendered the American people is 
entirely ignored by our so-called liberals 
and socialists. 

Senator McCartruy has 10 times as 
many invitations to speak as any other 
Member of the United States Senate. 
Len Hall, national chairman of the Re- 
publican Party, has booked Senator Mc- 
Cartuy solid for the 3 months preceding 
the fall election, and most of those 
speaking engagements are placed in 
doubtful Republican congressional dis- 
tricts. That is how popular Joe is with 
the American people. It also indicates 
how valuable an asset the National Re- 
publican Committee believes Senator 
McCartuy is to the party—in spite of 
the words of criticism Len Hall has ut- 
tered for public consumption. 

By and large our American people are 
sound and sensible. Instinctively they 
know whom to trust and whom not to 
trust. The great majority of Americans 
today, Democrats and Republicans alike, 
believe in and swear by Senator Mc- 
CartToy—in spite of the howls emanating 
from the Daily Worker, the left-wingers, 
and their dupes who stupidly follow the 
Communist Party line. 

WE ARE AT WAR! 

Mr. Speaker, there is a war going on, 
a war between communism and Chris- 
tianity, a war between communism and 
capitalism, a war between individual lib- 
erty on the one hand and dictatorship 
of the state on the other. It is a war 
to the death. We need more Patrick 
Henry’s and Joe McCartuy’s if we are to 
win this war and survive. 


H. R. 7200 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
impelled to call attention to a serious 
blow to the public assistance part of our 
social-security system as proposed in the 
Eisenhower administration's bill, H. R. 
7200. 

Our social-security system established 
under the administration of President 
Roosevelt, nurtured through a series of 
Democratic Congresses and advanced 
further under President Truman, con- 

) stitutes an invaluable asset to American 
society. Yet the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, in seeking to experiment with 
this system, appears ready to disorgan- 
ize, reduce, and confuse the public as- 
sistance half of social security. 

While I possess neither the resources 
nor the expert knowledge in the field of 
social security to undertake an exhaus- 
tive study, a careful analysis of H. R. 
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7200 reveals clearly its inherent dangers 
and raises a series of serious questions 
impugning the entire validity of its 
approach. 

Ostensibly a reform of public assist- 
ance to help the poorer States of this 
Nation, ostensibly a bill to advance a 
progressive, dynamic program, H. R. 
7200 appears to fall woefully short of 
both objectives. Worse still, in a num- 
ber of cases it apparently accomplishes 
the opposite of what it purports to do. 

In general, the following conclusions 
may be drawn from a study of the Eisen- 
hower administration’s proposed public 
assistance program: First, it endangers 
seriously the security of old people and 
dependent children in States which are 
least able to provide for their needs; 
second, it undermines the ability of 
some of the poorer States to provide pub- 
lic assistance to the aged and dependent 
children and it requires of these States 
an even greater fiscal outlay for such 
programs to retain them at their present 
levels. 

A brief description and analysis of the 
provisions of H. R. 7200 reveals their in- 
tent and how they would operate. H. R. 
7200 purports to extend the current Fed- 
eral matching formula for public as- 
sistance to April 1, 1955, at which time 
the following formula would become op- 
erative: 

First. A variable matching formula 
based on each State’s per capita income. 

Second. This formula includes a factor 
reducing each State’s Federal share by 
1 percentage point for each 5 percent of 
the State’s old-age population—those 
65 years of age and over—receiving old- 
age and survivors benefits. 

Third. A bridge to insure that no 
State, purely as a result of this formula, 
loses more than 12 percent of Federal 
funds it receives for any program in the 
fiscal year 1954. To safeguard against 
sudden loss of funds from the Federal 
Government, this formula would be in 
effect during the first 2 ½ years of opera- 
tion of the new law, assuming the State 
spent as much from State and local 
funds as it did during the base period. 

Fourth. States would receive Federal 
financial grants on the basis of an aver- 
age maximum payment to its recipients. 
At present the matchable amount has to 
be computed on each individual case. 

Let us now analyze these provisions, 
employing figures supplied by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; data, incidentally, which the De- 
partment seemed quite reluctant to make 
available. 

A fundamental theory incorporated in 
the bill is that of variable grants. The 
objective of such a formula is to equalize 
payments among the States by making 
it possible for States with limited finan- 
cial resources to increase their assistance 
payments. To quote from the Depart- 
ment's release explaining this bill: 

Under the variable matching formula, the 
Federal Government would give more aid, 


proportionately, to States where State and 
local resources are limited (PA No. 1). 


The principle of variable grants is valid 
and meritorious, but this Republican bill 
is a defective instrument for carrying it 
out; the bill is inconsistent and contra- 
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dictory and would work great hardship 
upon needy people and many States. 

An examination of the operation of 
this formula as embodied in H. R. 7200, 
using the Department’s data, reveals 
that, first, some States with greater fi- 
nancial resources would be more favor- 
ably affected than certain States whose 
financial resources are limited; second, 
a total of 12 of the 29 States with per 
capita incomes below the national per 
capita average income—and that is the 
base index used for determining Federal 
contributions—will suffer a reduction in 
Federal contributions for old-age assist- 
ance; third, all but 1 of the States 
above the national per capita income 
will also suffer a decrease in Federal 
contributions for OAA; fourth, a total of 
12 of the 29 States with lower per capita 
incomes than the national average will 
lose Federal contributions for aid to de- 
pendent children. In addition, 1 State, 
Arkansas, ranking 47th or next to the 
poorest State in the United States in 
per capita income, receives no increase 
whatsoever in Federal funds for aid for 
dependent children; fifth, at the same 
time, 11 of the 19 States with per capita 
incomes greater than the national aver- 
age will receive additional Federal con- 
tributions for aid to dependent children. 

States losing in Federal contributions 
to old-age assistance although below the 
national average per capita income are: 
Alabama, Colorado, Florida, Missouri, 
Maine, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Vermont, Texas, West 
Virginia, and Virginia. Those losing 
Federal contributions for aid to depend- 
ent children whose incomes are below 
the national average per capita income 
are: Arizona, Alabama, Florida, Louisi- 
ana, Missouri, New Mexico, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Texas, Tennessee, 
Vermont, and Virginia. Arkansas re- 
ceives no increase, although it is second 
from the bottom of States below the na- 
tional per capita income. 

States with superior per capita in- 
comes which lose are: for old-age assist- 
ance—California, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Indiana, Illinois, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Montana, Nevada, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Washington, 
Wyoming, and also the District of Co- 
lumbia. Wisconsin, a State with a su- 
perior per capita income, gains. Those 
States losing in aid to dependent chil- 
dren are: California, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Indiana, Maryland, New York, 
Ohio, and Washington. Nevada gains 
nothing, while 10 States, plus the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, would receive in- 
creased Federal contributions. 

A total of 30 States plus the District 
of Columbia would lose Federal contri- 
butions for OAA; 20 States lose for aid 
for dependent children. 

H. R. 7200 proposes a cushion period 
which ends in 1957. But, as has been 
pointed out to me by the Honorable Phil 
M. Donnelly, Governor of Missouri, at 
the time the provision expires the re- 
duction in Federal funds will be even 
more drastic in Missouri and other 
States than during the first year’s oper- 
ation of this bill. Missouri, while rank- 
ing ninth in the United States in the 
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number of people 65 years of age and 
older, is third in the country in old-age 
assistance recipients. According to the 
latest statistics, Missouri ranks sixth in 
the Nation in the amount expended per 
inhabitant for old-age assistance in 
1952-53. Nevertheless, it is a strange 
anomaly that if this bill went into ef- 
fect, on the basis of figures supplied by 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Missouri would suffer a 
10.5-percent drop in Federal contribu- 
tions for all its public-assistance pro- 
grams. It would lose over $6 million for 
old-age assistance and over $1 million 
in aid for dependent children. After the 
bridge provision expires, Missouri could 
be expected to lose even more; the same 
would apply to a number of the States. 
States that will lose Federal contribu- 
tions for these programs will either be 
forced to increase taxes in order to con- 
tinue old-age assistance or aid for de- 
pendent children at their present levels 
or to reduce all assistance grants to 
needy old people and children in order 
to stay within available funds. 

Still another feature of this bill places 
a difficult burden upon the States. Un- 
der H. R. 7200 the new matching formula 
would go into effect on April 1, 1955. 
Yet the fiscal year of most States starts 
in July, which means that there is little 
or no coordination between the two. Of 
course, if the purpose is to save Federal 
funds in the 3-month period between 
April and July, this is accomplished by 
this formula, but, of course, at the ex- 
pense of burdening the States. It 
should also be noted that most State 
legislatures meet in January; they will 
have to act very quickly—to be prepared 
for the changeover by April 1. State 
legislatures are simply not given suffi- 
cient time; they cannot adjust that 
quickly. 

One asset, and almost the only one in 
the bill, is its employment of an average 
rather than individual maximums in de- 
termining the Federal share of public- 
assistance payments. This simplifies 
administration, reduces redtape and ad- 
ministrative expense. 

Nevertheless, one virtue, a minor one 
at that, in H. R. 7200, fails to qualify 
a bill as responsible legislation when it 
is otherwise totally inadequate. This 
bill is unfair and discriminatory in that 
it penalizes many poorer States instead 
of assisting them. Its effect, in many 
cases, would be the exact opposite of its 
announced purpose. Rather than a pro- 
gressive advance, it constitutes a back- 
ward step in social security. Yes, it 
saves some money for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but at the expense of the 
meager benefits received by many of our 
needy aged citizens and at the expense 
of our State governments. Is this the 
way to accomplish that purpose? 

Congress cannot afford to pass legis- 
lation in a vacuum. Many States suffer 
from economic recession; tax revenues 
tend to decline in such cases and old peo- 
ple in the labor force generally suffer 
first in a period of economic trouble. 
This bill would reduce the small in- 
comes of many of our citizens, aged men 
and women who spend their entire 
assistance benefits for consumer goods. 
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They save virtually nothing from assist- 
ance payments—all goes into food, rent, 
clothing, medical care, and so forth— 
direct and immediate consumer spend- 
ing. Moreover, States with the least re- 
sources as well as those with the greatest 
resources lose Federal contributions. 
The poorer States can least afford such a 
loss. Obviously, the timing of this bill 
is very poor and the implementation of 
its general philosophy is highly inade- 
quate. 

Is this what the Eisenhower Republi- 
can administration proposes to take food 
out of the mouths of our needy aged and 
our dependent children? Why are we 
not working rather to distribute more 
surplus food to them instead of less? We 
have the surplus food. Is it the Republi- 
can purpose to place difficulties in the 
path of State efforts to deal with public 
assistance? I am sure that Congress, at 
least, has no such purpose in mind. Nor 
should we adopt legislation that is so 
contradictory or discriminatory as to 
violate the basic theory upon which the 
legislation is allegedly premised. Cer- 
tainly we can expect a better perform- 
ance from the Republican leadership. 
Or can we? Once again the Republicans 
have taken an cperating program, public 
assistance, and a good democratic pro- 
posal, variable grants, and have Repub- 
licanized it into a niggardly, inadequate, 
reactionary program, detrimental to the 
welfare of our people. 

Far from criticizing negatively, I 
should like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to possible alternatives which 
should be considered. First of all, in- 
stead of considering legislation like H. R. 
7200, we could adopt legislation imme- 
diately authorizing a food allotment 
plan for the aged and for dependent 
children. Secondly, we would continue 
the present matching formula undis- 
turbed. This means extending beyond 
this year the McFarland amendment to 
the Social Security Act; Senators Hum- 
PHREY, HILL, and SPARKMAN have already 
introduced such legislation. If our pur- 
pose is to dovetail old-age assistance into 
our expanding old-age and survivors in- 
surance program, the present system and 
formula seem to be working well. For 
example, since the 1950 social-security 
amendments, which greatly liberalized 
benefits and expanded coverage, were 
adopted, the number of old-age assist- 
ance beneficiaries has been declining 
gradually but steadily; from July 1950 to 
July 1951—a decline of 55,000; from July 
1951 to July 1953—a decline of 80,000; 
from July 1952 to July 1953—a decline of 
approximately 60,000. Consequently, if 
we retain the existing formula, the old- 
age assistance load will gradually shift to 
old-age and survivors insurance. And 
in this process, the States will not be 
handicapped or driven to reducing aver- 
age benefits. The transition will prove 
easy for them; they will find sufficient 
time to adjust to the change; and the 
aged people, themselves, will not suffer. 

If we wish to increase the speed of 
transfer from old-age assistance to old- 
age and survivors insurance, it will be 
necessary to adopt a really liberal old- 
age and survivors insurance act. The 
Eisenhower proposals in H. R. 17199, 
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which contemplate an increase in mini- 
mum old-age and survivors insurance 
primary benefits of $5 a month, will not 
serve this purpose. On the other hand, 
a bill for comprehensive expansion and 
liberalization of social security such as 
H. R. 6035, which I have introduced, and 
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which is identical with similar bills in- 
troduced by other Democrats, constitutes 
a step in the right direction. 
Nevertheless, whatever action we take 
in the House, let us beware of H. R. 7200. 
Let us remember that those unfortu- 
nates, the needy aged, the dependent 
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children, the blind and the disabled, are 
human beings as deserving in considera- 
tion and justice as the rest of us. Let 
us assist rather than burden the States 
in their endeavors to help such people. 
Let us guard and strengthen our social- 
security system. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 28, 1954 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 14, 
1954) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Lord God Almighty, judge of men and 
of nations, Who amidst the shifting sands 
of time standeth sure: Like men who 
turn from the dust of the desert to crys- 
tal streams, so we lift our soiled faces to 
Thee from the perplexities and the im- 
perfections which crowd the common 
days. As we pause in reverent silence 
let this high place of a people’s hope, so 
great a factor in tomorrow’s pattern for 
all men, become the audience chamber 
of Thy presence. Because there is no 
solution of the world’s ills save as it 
springs from individual hearts, we pray 
for ourselves. Give us a solemnizing 
sense of our fallibility. Cleanse Thou 
our hearts by Thy grace. Feed our minds 
with Thy truth. Guide our feet in the 
way of Thy will, and lead us in the paths 
of righteousness. For Thy name’s sake. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNowLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
April 27, 1954, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 7397) to amend the 
Public Health Service Act to promote 
and assist in the extension and improve- 
ment of public health services, to pro- 
vide for a more effective use of available 
Federal funds, and for other purposes, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 364. An act for the relief of the Advance 
Seed Co., of Phoenix, Ariz.; 


S. 893. An act for the relief of David T. 
Wright; and 

S. 2247. An act to authorize certain mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces to accept and wear 
decorations of certain foreign nations. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. CAPEHART, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Banking and Currency was authorized to 
meet this afternoon during the session 
of the Senate. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that immediately 
following the quorum call there may be 
the customary morning hour for the 
transaction of routine business, under 
the usual 2-minute limitation on 
speeches. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


The 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following communi- 
cation and letter, which were referred as 
indicated: 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION, DE- 
PARTMENT OF LABOR (S. Doc. No. 118) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation, in the amount 
of $18,900,000, for the Department of Labor, 
fiscal year 1954 (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR DEPENDENTS OF MEMBERS 
or ARMED FORCES 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to provide medical care for depend- 
ents of members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, and for other purposes (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


MEMORIALS 


Memorials were laid before the Sen- 
ate, and referred as indicated: 
By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A telegram in the nature of a memorial 
from the Indiana Federation of Clubs, 
French Lick, Ind., signed by Mrs. George L. 


Miller, corresponding secretary, embodying 
a resolution adopted by that organization, 
protesting against the admission of Red 
China into the United Nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the Las Juntas 
Parlor, No. 221, Native Daughters of the 
Golden West, Martinez, Calif., protesting 
against the admission of Red China into 
the United Nations; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


SAFEGUARDING THE RIGHTS OF 
CERTAIN LANDOWNERS IN WIS- 
CONSIN—RESOLUTION OF IRON 
COUNTY (WIS.) BOARD OF SUPER- 
VISORS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived a resolution from the Iron County 
Board of Supervisors on behalf of H. R. 
8006, to safeguard the rights of certain 
leudowners in Wisconsin whose title to 
property has been brought into question 
by reason of errors in the original sur- 
vey and grant. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution be printed at this point in the 
Recorp and be thereafter appropriately 
referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Whereas the legal effect of United States 
Government resurveys of lands claimed by 
the Government to have been omitted from 
the original Government survey is presently 
open to question and dispute; and 

Whereas H. R. 8006 has been introduced in 
the Congress of the United States by our Con- 
gressman, ALVIN E. O’Konskr, which, if en- 
acted, will correct said situation and define 
the extent of effect of said Government re- 
surveys: Be it 

Resolved by the Iron County Board of 
Supervisors of Iron County, Wis., duly as- 
sembled this 20th day of April 1954, That 
we, the said board of supervisors, endorse 
H. R. 8006, and recommend the passage 
thereof as introduced; be it further 

Resolved, That we hereby commend the 
Honorable ALVIN E. O’KonskI, Representative 
in Congress from the 10th Congressional 
District of Wisconsin, for introducing said 
legislation, and urge our said Congressman 
and our United States Senators, the Hon- 
orable ALEXANDER A. War and the Honor- 
able JosePH R. MCCARTHY, to support said 
legislation; be it further 

Resolved, That the county clerk of Iron 
County be, and he is hereby, instructed to 
forward to the Honorable ALvIN E. O’KonsxkI, 
the Honorable ALEXANDER A. WILEY, and the 
Honorable JosEPH R. MCCARTHY a certified 
copy of this resolution to each. 


OUTLAWING OF COMMUNIST 
PARTY—LETTER 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on April 
22, I referred to the much-debated issue 
of whether or not the Communist Party 
should be outlawed. 
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I present a letter embodying a resolu- 
tion which I received from the judge 
advocate of one of the Milwaukee posts 
of the Catholic War Veterans of the 
United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter embodying the resolution be printed 
in the body of the Recorp and be there- 
after appropriately referred to the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


CATHOLIC WAR VETERANS, 

THEODORE A. WaGNER Posr, No. 572, 

Milwaukee, Wis., April 20, 1954. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: Following is a reso- 
lution drawn up by our post at a meeting 
last week and unanimously agreed upon: 

“Whereas the Communist Party has been 
un-American since its birth in this country, 
working underground in stealth and coer- 
cion, preying upon minority groups and chil- 
dren; and 

“Whereas the Communist Party takes its 
orders from a foreign totalitarian state, does 
not owe allegiance to this country, and even 
advocates the overthrow of our Govern- 
ment—by any means: Be it therefore 

“Resolved, That the Theodore A. Wagner 
Post, No. 572, Catholic War Veterans, in con- 
clave assembled on this date, April 7, 1954, 
emphatically go on record favoring the out- 
lawing the Communist Party in the United 
States; and 

“Resolved, That the Senate committee in- 
vestigating the present legislation against 
this Communist Party abide and concur with 
the great majority of the American people 
and bring to the Senate floor a unanimous 
recommendation for legislation barring the 
Communist Party from the United States.” 

Very sincerely yours, 
ROGER PETERS, 
Judge Advocate, Theodore A. 
Wagner Post, Catholic War Veterans. 


FEDERAL EQUALITY OF OPPORTU- 
NITY IN EMPLOYMENT ACT—RE- 
PORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
I report favorably, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 692) to prohibit discrimina- 
tion in employment because of race, 
color, religion, national origin, or ances- 
try, and I submit a report (No. 1267) 
thereon. The report includes minority 
and individual views. 

I wish to point out that, on page 10 
of the report, where the individual views 
of the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
SmitTH] and the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. GOLDWATER] are set forth, the name 
of our late colleague, Senator Dwight 
Griswold, should be added, and I think 
it would be appropriate to have it in- 
cluded with the signatures to the report 
because Senator Griswold did sign it. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port, together with the minority and 
individual views included therein, be 
printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received and the bill will 
be placed on the calendar; and, without 
objection, the report will be printed as 
requested by the Senator from New York. 
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ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, April 28, 1954, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 364. An act for the relief of the Advance 
Seed Co., of Phoenix, Ariz.; 

S.893. An act for the relief of David T. 
Wright; and 

S. 2247. An act to authorize certain mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces to accept and wear 
decorations of certain foreign nations. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: 

S. 3366. A bill for the relief of Lina Ger- 
trude Yakumeit and her minor child; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HILL (for himself and Mr, 
SPARKMAN) : 

S. 3367. A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the city of Mobile, Ala., and the 
State of Alabama, their successors and as- 
signs, the right to close Garrows Bend Chan- 
nel, Mobile County, Ala., by the construction 
of an earth-filled causeway across said chan- 
nel in the county of Mobile, State of Ala- 
bama; and 

S. 3368. A bill to provide for the develop- 
ment of Coosa River, Ala. and Ga.; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 3369. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code so as to permit farmers to deduct 
from gross income certain expenditures in- 
curred to provide water-storage facilities; 
and 

S. 3370. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code so as to permit farmers to deduct 
from gross income certain expenditures in- 
curred to provide grain-storage facilities; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 3371. A bill for the relief of Jose Perez 

Gomez; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S.3372. A bill for the relief of Elisabeth 
Berresheim; and 

S. 3373. A bill for the relief of Lena Reeg: 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

S. 3374. A bill to authorize the President 
to issue posthumously in the name of George 
Washington a commission as General of the 
Armies, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Martin when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DIRKSEN (by request): 

S. 3375. A bill for the relief of the Elkay 
Manufacturing Co., of Chicago, III.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MARTIN (for himself and Mr. 
Durr): 

S. J. Res. 152. Joint resolution to provide 
for the proper participation by the United 
States Government in a national celebration 
of the 200th anniversary of the Battle of Fort 
Necessity, Pa., on July 3 and 4, 1954; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Martin when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


PARITY PRICE SUPPORTS FOR MILK 
AND BUTTERFAT— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR OF BILL 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that the name 

of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
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NINGS] be added as cosponsor of the bill 
(S. 3169) to continue temporarily exist- 
ing 90 percent of parity price supports 
for milk and butterfat. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Minnesota? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


REVISION OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
LAWS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. DOUGLAS submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 8300) to revise the inter- 
nal-revenue laws of the United States, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (II. R. 7397) to amend the 
Public Health Service Act to promote 
and assist in the extension and improve- 
ment of public health services, to pro- 
vide for a more effective use of avail- 
able Federal funds, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS IN DIPLOMATIC 
AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate has received a list of 72 nominations 
for promotion in the diplomatic and for- 
eign service. The list is printed on page 
5586 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
April 27. I give notice that these nomi- 
nations will be considered by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations at the ex- 
piration of 6 days. 


AMERICA PRAYS FOR SUCCESS OF 
GENEVA CONFERENCE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the eyes 
of the world are on the Conference in 
Geneva. 

The hopes and prayers of mankind 
are invoked toward the end that from 
the Conference will emerge a just and 
lasting peace for Korea and for Indo- 
china. 

We know, very realistically, all of the 
obstacles in the way, but we are not going 
to allow our spirit to dim or our faith 
to falter. 

On Monday I delivered an address in 
Houston, Tex. In the course of it, I is- 
sued a statement relative to the need for 
caution in the Conference. 

I send to the desk the text of this 
statement and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed at this point in the 
body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

GENEVA AND INDOCHINA: SIX SUGGESTIONS FOR 
CAUTION IN APPRAISAL 

I want to say just a few brief words with 
regard to the mounting crisis in Indochina, 
and then with regard to the Conference in 
Geneva. 

First, I want to point out the significance 
of our deep interest in this area—Indo- 
china—so many thousands of miles away. 
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This interest is symptomatic of the new 


age in which we live. It is an age in which 
space and time have been contracted, an age 
of man’s inventiveness and ingenuity. It is 
an age of flight faster than sound with men 
traveling 1,700 miles per hour. It is an age 
of the H-bomb and the A-bomb. 

Now, as we approach the specific problem 
of Indochina, I should like to submit a few 
words of caution, 


NO ONE BATTLE CRUCIAL 


My first word of caution is that we do not 
play up any single battle in that theater, as 
if it were the deciding factor. 

I refer in particular to widespread com- 
ments on the grim desperate battle of Dien 
Bien Phu. There is no question but that 
the Communists have made a massive effort 
to take that fortress, in order to deal what 
they hope will be a shattering psychological 
blow to the French, as the Geneva Confer- 
ence opens. 

But this battle in Indochina is not going 
“to be won or lost by any single battle, any 
more than World War II or I were lost by 
any single battle. There were turning 
points, critical stages, crucial victories and 
defeats, but there is no situation so bad 
that is unredeemable. The lowest point in 
the ebbing tide can be the turning point 
in the tide. 

Indochina can be held, provided that there 
is the will among the native peoples, among 
the French people, and the will in the free 
world to sacrifice and hold it. 


NO ONE WANTS UNITED STATES LAND 
INVOLVEMENT 


Secondly, I want to caution against those 
who try—for partisan or other reasons—to 
portray certain leaders of the United States 
as if they were “eager to get American boys 
involved in land fighting” in Indochina or 
elsewhere. 

I have personally spoken with executive, 
military, and diplomatic leaders of our coun- 
try again and again on this Indochina issue. 

I know, in my heart, that they desire to 
spare American lives. I know that they are 
keenly aware of all that might happen if 
American troops were committed in those 
jungles and rice paddies. I say to you that 
the policies of this administration are aimed 
at an America at peace, and not at war. 


WE MUST TAKE RISKS 


But third, I want to caution against those 
who urge us to try to “avoid all risks in 
Indochina.” 

The fact of the matter is that it is impos- 
sible to avoid risks. 

If we were to try to avoid all risks by 
ignoring that theater, we would be taking the 
greatest risk of all. This is a world of 
unavoidable risks, of calculated chances. 

Of course, it was a risk to send American 
technicians to Indochina. But the alterna- 
tive of doing nothing was infinitely worse, 
infinitely more dangerous. 

Of course, there is the danger that one 
step may lead inevitably to another. But 
there is an even worse danger that one step 
backward into inaction, apathy, indifference, 
is a certain step toward disaster, a disaster 
in which all of southeast Asia would be lost 
to the Kremlin. 


WATCH GLOBAL CHESSBOARD 

Fourthly, I want to caution all of my lis- 
teners to keep their eyes on the world pic- 
ture as a whole. 

Beware of becoming so preoccupied with 
any one area on the global chessboard that 
we forget the other areas. 

At the very same time that we were watch- 
ing the Berlin blockade, for example, China 
was being pushed down the Soviet drain. 

At the very same time that we are now 
watching Indochina, the Kremlin is planning 
master strokes elsewhere. 
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The nations of the free world each tend 
to be involved somewhat with their own na- 
tional interests. We Americans are natu- 
rally particularly concerned with Korea. We 
should be so concerned, considering the 
140,000 casualties which we suffered, and 
considering the epic sacrifice of the Korean 
Republic and the sacrifices of other U. N. 
troops. 

The French tend to be infinitely more con- 
cerned with Indochina and their grievous 
losses there. But the future of Korea and 
the future of Indochina, and the future of 
other key areas of the world is intertwined. 

MAINTAIN ALLIED UNITY 

Fifth, I want to caution against any drift 
to allied disunity. 

As the Geneva conference gets underway, 
the greatest single obligation on the part of 
our allies and ourselves is to stay united. I 
know that we have differences with the Brit- 
ish and the French, and they with us. 

But all of those differences together do 
not add up to a fraction of the things we 
share and have shared in common, 

The very least that we can do is nego- 
tiate now together in unity, negotiate from 
combined strength, negotiate from agreed- 
upon firmness, negotiate on a sound basis 
for an honorable, lasting peace, rather than 
on an appeasement basis. 

And here at home, let us do nothing, say 
nothing which makes more difficult the ef- 
forts by our good friends, our gallant allies, 
by distinguished statesmen like Premier La- 
niel and Foreign Minister Bidault to do their 
share in upholding France’s and the free 
world's honor in the common struggle. 

Let us appreciate our allies’ problems, as 
we ask them to understand ours, 

BE PATIENT ON GENEVA 

Sixth and last, I want to urge caution 
against our American tendency to seek 
quick results at the Geneva conference table. 

I want to urge us not to become impatient, 
as the diplomats talk and become involved in 
details and technicalities and maneuvers. 

The delegation which we have sent headed 
by our capable dedicated Secretary of State, 
consists of competent servants of this Re- 
public. They are not going to stall or to 
tolerate stalling. But neither can they do 
the impossible. 

Geneva will take time, as Panmunjon took 
time, and as every effort for peace with the 
obstinate Soviets takes times, It may in the 
end prove fruitless. But we must not lose 
heart or lose patience—lest in the end, all 
mankind lose lives. 

Let the conference proceed, in its good 
time so that all the world may see very 
clearly whether the Soviets choose to demon- 
strate a real desire for peace—by irrevocable 
actions—or demonstrate simply more Red 
rhetoric, more phony propaganda techniques. 

NEED FOR FAITH 

These, then, are my recommendations for 
caution. 

But, above all, I recommend hope, I rec- 
ommend faith. It is not blind hope or faith. 

It is a realistic hope and faith that some- 
how, mankind will find its way out of the 
terrible morass in which it finds itself. 

The alternative—global war with the 
A-bomb and H-bomb—and the C-bomb, per- 
haps, and bacteriological warfare—is almost 
too terrible to contemplate. 

We must win peace. We can win peace. 
We will win peace. 

The decision is, of course, not up to us 
entirely. But, insofar as it is ours to make, 
let us make that decision—to strive with all 
our heart and soul for peace. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL in the chair). Is there fur- 
ther morning business? If not, the 
Chair lays the unfinished business be- 
fore the Senate. 
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THIRD SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1954 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 8481) making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1954, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, 
that the bill be read for amendment, and 
that the amendments of the committee 
be first considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered; and the 
clerk will proceed to state the amend- 
ments of the committee. 

The first amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations was, under the 
heading “Chapter I—District of Colum- 
bia—Public schools—General adminis- 
tration, supervision, and instruction, 
on page 2, line 11, after the word “in- 
struction”, strike out 81,500, 000 and 
insert “$1,575,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, 
line 14, after the word “program”, strike 
out “$24,000” and insert “$24,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top 
of page 3, to insert: 


PUBLIC WELFARE 
AGENCY SERVICES 
For an additional amount for “Agency 
services,” $60,000, to be derived by transfer 
from the appropriation for “Operating ex- 
penses, protective institutions, Public Wel- 
fare,” fiscal year 1954. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Settlement of claims and 
suits,” on page 4, line 10, after “(45 Stat. 
1160; 46 Stat. 500; Stat. 131)”, strike 
out “$21,625” and insert “$29,625.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Chapter IT — Legislative 
branch,” on page 5, after line 14, in- 
sert: 

SENATE 
For payment to Erma E. Griswold, widow 


of Dwight Griswold, late a Senator from the 
State of Nebraska, $12,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 5, 
after line 18, insert: 


SALARIES, OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 

Office of Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper: 
Effective May 1, 1954, the appropriation for 
salaries of officers and employees of the Sen- 
ate contained in the Legislative Branch Ap- 
propriation Act for the fiscal year 1954 is 
made available for the compensation of 
seven additional pages at the basic rate of 
$1,800 per annum each. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top 
of page 6, to insert: 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 

Motor vehicles: For an additional amount 
for maintaining, exchanging, and equipping 
motor vehicles for carrying the mails and 
for official use of the offices of the Secretary 
and Sergeant at Arms, $4,275 to be derived 
by transfer from the appropriation for “Fold- 
ing Documents,” fiscal year 1954. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, under the 
heading Chapter III— Department of 
State,” on page 8, after line 13, insert: 

INTERNATIONAL CONTINGENCIES 

For an additional amount for “Interna- 
tional contingencies,” $200,000, to be derived 
from transfer from Government in occupied 
areas,” fiscal year 1954. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Department of Commerce— 
Maritime activities—Operating-differ- 
ential subsidies,” on page 9, line 22, after 
the word “subsidies”, strike out “$19,- 
500,000” and insert “$29,500,000, to be 
derived by transfer from the appropria- 
tion ‘War Shipping Administration 
Liquidation, Treasury Department’ and.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, 
after line 9, insert: 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON WEATHER CONTROL 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the Advisory 
Committee on Weather Control, established 
by the act of August 13, 1953 (67 Stat. 559), 
including services as authorized by section 
15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 
55a) , $30,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading Chapter IV- Treasury Depart- 
ment Bureau of Narcotics—Salaries 
and expenses,“ on page 10, after line 21, 
insert: 

The unobligated balance of the lapsed ap- 
propriation of the Bureau of Narcotics avail- 
able for the payment of salaries and expenses 
for the fiscal year 1948, shall be available 
for payment of claims settled by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office and otherwise charge- 
able to appropriations for the fiscal year 1949. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Chapter V—Department of 
Labor—Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity—Grants to States for unemploy- 
ment compensation and employment 
service administration,” on page 11, line 
20, after the word “administration”, 
strike out “$14,500,000” and insert “$12,- 
100,000”; and in the same line, after the 
amendment just above stated, strike out 
the comma and “which shall be available 
only to the extent that the Secretary 
finds necessary to meet increased costs 
of administration resulting from changes 
in a State law or increases in the num- 
bers of claims filed and claims paid over 
those upon which the State's basic grant 
(or the allocation for the District of 
Columbia) was based, which increased 
costs of administration cannot be pro- 
vided for by normal budgetary adjust- 
ments.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare—Assistance for school 
construction,” on page 12, after 21, strike 
out: 

For an additional amount for providing 
school facilities and for grants to local edu- 
cational agencies in federally affected areas 
as authorized by Public Law 815, 81st Con- 
gress, as amended by Public Law 246, 83d 
Congress, $55 million, to remain available 
through December 31, 1954, all of which shall 
be available for payments authorized by 
section 209 (c) of Public Law 815, 81st Con- 
gress, as amended by section 2 (e) of Pub- 
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lic Law 246, 83d Congress: Provided, That 
entitlements shall be paid on a pro rata basis 
if there be not enough to cover all legal 
entitlements. 


And insert: 


For an additional amount for grants to 
local educational agencies in federally af- 
fected areas as authorized by section 209 (c) 
of Public Law 815, 81st Congress, as amended 
by section 2 (e) of Public Law 246, 83d Con- 
gress, including not to exceed $250,000 for 
necessary expenses of technical services 
rendered by other agencies, $55 million, to 
remain available until expended: Provided, 
That unpaid entitlements, reduced to the 
extent requests therefor are not filed be- 
fore October 1, 1954, shall be paid on a pro 
rata basis if the amount herein appropriated 
for grants is not enough to cover all such 
entitlements: Provided further, That appli- 
cations which meet the requirements of sec- 
tion 205 of such Public Law 815 may be 
amended not later than December 31, 1954, 
to (1) substitute a different project or (2) 
substitute a reimbursement request based 
upon construction of the original project 
under a contract entered into before the 
date of enactment of this act or upon con- 
struction of other facilities under a contract 
entered into before such date and after June 
30, 1952, and in either case the adequacy re- 
quirements in subsection (c) (1) of such 
section 205 shall not apply. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead Grants to States for public as- 
sistance,” on page 14, line 16, after the 
word “assistance”, strike out “$57,300,- 
000, of which not more than $2,800,000 
shall be available for State and local ad- 
ministration” and insert “$58,000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Chapter VI—Department of 
Agriculture—Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration,” on page 15, line 14, after the 
word “to”, strike out “$19,100,000” and 
insert “$20,100,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading Chapter VII— Department of 
the Interior,“ on page 15, after line 20, 
insert: 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, SOUTHEASTERN 
POWER ADMINISTRATION 

For an additional amount for “Operation 
and maintenance, Southeastern Power Ad- 
ministration,” $138,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top 
of page 16, to insert: 

OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 

For an additional amount for “Construc- 
tion, Alaska Railroad,” for the authorized 
work of the Alaska Railroad, including im- 
provements and new construction, to remain 
available until expended, $4,594,000: Pro- 
vided, That funds appropriated under this 
head may be transferred to the Alaska Rail- 
road Relvolving Fund for purposes of ac- 
counting and administration. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Chapter VIII,” on page 16, 
after line 15, to insert: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 

FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Refugee relief 
For an additional amount for expenses 
necessary to enable the President, by trans- 
fer to such officer or agency of the Govern- 
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ment as may be appropriate, to carry out 
the provisions of the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953 (Public Law 203, approved August 7, 
1953), including services as authorized by 
section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 
U. S. C. 55a), at rates not in excess of $50 
per diem for individuals; printing and bind- 
ing outside the continental United States 
without regard to section 11 of the act of 
March 1, 1919 (44 U. S. C. 111); hire of pas- 
senger motor vehicles; and expenses of at- 
tendance at meetings concerned with the 
purpose of this appropriation; 8750, 000: 
Provided, That funds appropriated herein 
shall be available in accordance with au- 
thority granted hereunder or under author- 
ity governing the activities of the Govern- 
ment agencies to which such funds are 
allocated. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Chapter N Department of 
Defense—civil functions—United States 
section, St. Lawrence River Joint Board 
of Engineers,” on page 19, line 7, after 
the word “act”, strike out the colon and 
“Provided further, That no part of these 
funds shall be obligated until agreement 
has been entered into, by the United 
States Government and the United 
States entity authorized to construct the 
power works in the International Rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence River, pro- 
viding for the reimbursement of the ex- 
penditures of the United States section 
of this Board by the construction en- 
tity” and insert a colon and “Provided 
further, That with the exception of 
certain necessary preliminary expenses, 
no part of these funds shall be obligated 
until agreement has been entered into, 
by the United States Government and 
the United States entity authorized to 
construct the power works in the Inter- 
national Rapids section of the St. Law- 
rence River, providing for the reim- 
bursement of the expenditures (includ- 
ing necessary preliminary expenses) of 
the United States section of this Board 
by the construction entity.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top 
of page 21, to insert: 

CHAPTER XI 
CLAIMS FOR DAMAGES, AUDITED CLAIMS, 
JUDGMENTS 

For payment of claims for damages as 
settled and determined by departments and 
agencies in accord with law, audited claims 
certified to be due by the General Account- 
ing Office, and Judgments rendered against 
the United States by United States district 
courts and the United States Court of Claims, 
as set forth in Senate Document No. 110, 
83d Congress, $1,553,745, together with such 
amounts as may be necessary to pay interest 
(as and when specified in such judgments 
or in certain of the settlements of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office or provided by law) 
and such additional sums due to increases 
in rates of exchange as may be necessary to 
pay claims in foreign currency: Provided, 
That no judgment herein appropriated for 
shall be paid until it shall have become final 
and conclusive against the United States by 
failure of the parties to appeal or otherwise: 
Provided further, That, unless otherwise 
specifically required by law or by the judg- 
ment, payment of interest wherever appro- 
priated for herein shall not continue for 
more than 30 days after the date of approval 
of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


AND 
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The next amendment was, in the 
heading on page 21, line 22, after the 
word “Chapter”, strike out “XI” and in- 
sert “XII”; and in line 24, to change 
the section number from “1101” to 
“1201.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment providing $50,000 for 
the Office of the Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 17, 
after line 16, it is proposed to insert the 
following new paragraph: 

OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 

Salaries and expenses: In addition to 
amounts appropriated under this head, the 
Administrator may transfer to this appro- 
priation from any other funds available for 
administrative expenses, not to exceed 
$50,000, for expenses of investigations of 
irregularities or abuses in connection with 
the administration of programs of mortgage 
and loan insurance as authorized by the Na- 
tional Housing Act, as amended (12 U. S. C. 
1701). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
explanation of this amendment is that, 
as all of us know, a major investigation 
now is under way in connection with cer- 
tain housing matters. The investigation 
was launched by the President on April 
12, after the disclosure of windfall 
profits in connection with housing proj- 
ects insured by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, and other matters which 
have caused great concern. The inves- 
tigation is being directed by the Hous- 
ing Administrator, Mr. Cole, for the 
executive branch. He is cooperating 
very closely with the inquiry which the 
Senate has authorized to be made by its 
Banking and Currency Committee. 

In order to carry out these investiga- 
tions, Mr. Cole has had to employ a tem- 
porary staff of expert investigators and 
auditors. Of course, this cost was not 
at any time contemplated in the budget 
or in the appropriations Congress has 
made for this agency. 

Mr. President, this amendment does 
not require the appropriation of any 
funds; it merely provides that to meet 
the cost of this investigation, the Ad- 
ministrator, Mr. Cole, may use up to 
$50,000 of any funds in his agency that 
can be spared from other uses. 

Unless the amendment is approved, 
the investigation might be seriously de- 
layed. For this reason, although I did 
not know about this item in time to have 
it considered by the committee, I recom- 
mend adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. President, to repeat, let me say 
that the purpose of the amendment is 
to provide for purely temporary help; 
it is not to interfere with the investiga- 
tion being conducted by the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, 
headed by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], or to 
interfere with the investigation being 
conducted by the Joint Committee on 
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Reduction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures, headed by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp]. On the contrary, the purpose of 
the amendment is merely to make pos- 
sible the investigation being directed by 
the Housing Administrator, Mr. Cole, 
for the executive branch. Furthermore, 
no permanent employees are to be put 
on the rolls; the help to be employed will 
be purely temporary. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New Hampshire 
yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Certainly. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
state to the distinguished chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee that the 
Subcommittee on Independent Offices 
Appropriations heard testimony on this 
item for the fiscal year 1955. The 
Housing and Home Finance Administra- 
tor, Mr. Cole, has requested $100,000 
more, in order to assemble his staff in 
Washington, and to have one permanent 
staff, and $150,000 to enable the execu- 
tive branch to conduct the investigation 
of the housing frauds. 

So by making $50,000 available now, 
in this supplemental appropriation bill, 
certainly in connection with the budget 
for the fiscal year 1955 we can give con- 
sideration to the need for making the 
full amount available. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I 
should like to submit another amend- 
ment, and I desire to explain it very 
frankly to the Senate, because I certainly 
am not trying to “put anything over.” 
This item was not brought before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee and 
was not brought before the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. The item came 
only this morning from the Bureau of 
the Budget. It relates to the veterans 
of the Korean war. The Bureau of the 
Budget thinks the item is urgent, so 
that unemployment compensation for 
them can be provided during the re- 
mainder of the present fiscal year. In 
brief, the amendment appears on page 
12, in line 6; it calls for striking out 
“$5,500,000” and inserting in lizu thereof 
“$24,400,000.” 

Let me say to the Senate that the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire, the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee, 
has no personal knowledge of this item, 
except as it came to him this morning. 

I wish to be entirely frank about this 
item, Mr. President. I certainly wish to 
have the Government meet its obliga- 
tions to the veterans of the Korean war. 
My suggestion to the Senate is that, if it 
is agreeable to the Senate, we agree to 
this item and take it to conference; in 
the meantime we shall be able to obtain 
all the facts, and certainly the item can 
be adjusted in conference. That seems 
to be the only fair arrangement. I say 
again, very frankly, that I do not have 
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the facts, nor did the committee, to sup- 
port the item. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to me? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Let me in- 
quire whether the distinguished senior 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. HAYDEN] is 
familiar with this item. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Arizona that I have just re- 
ceived the item; it came to me only 
shortly before I came to the floor. Ihave 
not discussed it with any other member 
of the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, there is 
a 58 estimate for the item, is there 
no 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes. It involves an 
additional amount of $18,900,000 for un- 
employment compensation for the Ko- 
rean war veterans. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The explanation of the 
item, as received from the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT or Lanon 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
Unemployment compensation for veterans 


For an additional amount for “Unemploy- 
ment compensation for veterans,” $18,- 
900,000. 

This proposed supplemental appropriation 
is in addition to the $20,500,000 supplemental 
appropriation request recommended in the 
letter of February 16, 1954 (H. Doc. 331). 
More recent experience—particularly benefit 
payments made during March 1954—indi- 
cates that a further additional amount of 
$18,900,000 will be needed to meet the re- 
quirements for benefit payments to eligible 
veterans. This additional proposed supple- 
mental appropriation is necessary to permit 
the Department of Labor to meet these in- 
creased requirements. 


In other words, by law we are required 
to render this service to the veterans of 
the Korean war, who now are in the 
United States and are entitled to the 
service. 

So I cannot see any good reason why 
we should not accept the amendment and 
take it to conference; and in the mean- 
time the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee will have an opportunity to look 
into the item. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in view of the representations of 
the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee and the ranking minority 
member of the committee, I would be 
inclined to agree that the Senate should 
follow that procedure. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate what the distinguished senior 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] and 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Jounson], the minority 
leader, have said. 

I wish to say that I do not think it is 
proper and right to legislate in this way, 
and I do not like to do so. On the other 
hand, the measure before us is probably 
the only supplemental appropriation bill 
that will be passed prior to the end of 
the present fiscal year. If this item is 


to be handled, it must be handled here. 
It covers a subject in which I know every 
Senator is interested, namely, the ade- 
quate treatment of Korean veterans. 
There is a budget estimate in connection 
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with this item. It has been recom- 
mended by the President, the Budget 
Bureau, and the Department of Labor. 
As the Senator from Arizona has said, 
we can obtain the full facts in confer- 
ence, and adjust the item accordingly. 
I do not like to legislate in this way, 
without the full facts. I am baring my 
breast. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In view of the 
statement which the Senator has made, 
concurred in by the ranking minority 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee [Mr. HAYDEN], and inasmuch as this 
is probably the last supplemental bill 
which will be before the Senate in this 
fiscal year, it seems to me this is the only 
procedure that can be followed at this 
time. However, I believe that we should 
urge upon the Bureau of the Budget the 
necessity of watching appropriations 
bills a little more closely and furnishing 
us with information in time for the com- 
mittee to consider such items. As ma- 
jority leader, I express the hope that the 
distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, will have representatives of 
the Budget Bureau before the commit- 
tee, with all the supporting data, so that 
the conferees will have all the facts be- 
fore them. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I assure the distin- 
guished majority leader that we shall 
do so. If the item is not fully justified, 
it certainly will be eliminated in confer- 
ence, or such part of it as is not justified 
will be eliminated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 12, line 6, 
after the word “veterans”, it is proposed 
to strike out “$5,500,000” and insert 
“$24,400,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, at this 
time I wish to call up my amendment re- 
lating to the transportation of persons 
and property of the Department of De- 
fense free or at reduced rates by air car- 
riers. I realize that this amendment is 
legislative in character. Consequently, 
notice has been given of a motion to 
suspend the rule in case a point of order 
should be raised. 

The Senator from New Hampshire be- 
lieves in dealing openly with these ques- 
tions. Certain Senators have come to 
me and objected to this item. I do not 
see them present in the Chamber at the 
moment. 

I should like to take a moment to ex- 
plain the theory of the amendment. 
Historically railroads have been author- 
ized to provide for transportation of 
property of the United States either free 
or at reduced rates, pursuant to section 
22 of the Interstate Commerce Act, en- 
acted in 1887. Provision for the trans- 
portation of persons for the United 
States Government free or at reduced 
rates was added on September 18, 1940. 
Statutory authority to grant free or re- 
duced rates was extended to motor car- 
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riers by section 217 of the act of 1949; 
to water carriers by section 306 of the 
act of 1949; and to freight forwarders 
by section 405 of the act of 1949. 

Preferential treatment of the United 
States Government with respect to trans- 
portation of property and persons has 
resulted—and the committee thinks 
properly so—in enormous savings in ap- 
propriations over the years, particularly 
in view of the fact that the United States 
Government is the largest customer of 
every available transportation system. 
The proposed amendment would permit, 
in the case of air carriers, the same privi- 
leges now granted with respect to water 
carriers, motor carriers, and railroads. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question at that 
point? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Certainly. 

Mr. KILGORE. With reference to 
waterborne traffic, there are certain sub- 
sidies which apply to all carriers, but 
that does not hold true with respect to 
airlines. Some of the airlines collect no 
subsidies. In fact, a great many of them 
do not collect any subsidies from the 
Government, whereas many of them are 
now hauling personnel for less than cost. 
The nonsubsidized airlines might be pe- 
nalized. Thatis the only question which 
arises in my mind. If all airlines were 
given subsidies, the situation would be 
different. However, there is a division 
as between nonsubsidized and subsidized 
airlines. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia 
that the point he raises is a pertinent 
one. I point out that many of the water 
carriers are also subsidized, and I point 
out further that the Department of De- 
fense is the largest user of air carriers. 

Let me say to my friend the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia 
that, as he well knows, my interest— 
and the interest of other Senators pres- 
ent—is in saving money. As I see it, 
the air carriers should be on the same 
basis as other forms of transportation, 
so that the result would be savings to 
the American Government and the 
American taxpayers. That is the theory 
of the amendment. 

If there is objection, the Senator from 
New Hampshire has no desire to press 
the amendment, but he believes there is 
a loophole which we should close in 
order to save money. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield to the major- 
ity leader. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, the senior Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], men- 
tioned to me the other day that he felt 
that, since this amendment was legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill, he thought 
the more orderly procedure would be to 
have the question taken up as a matter 
of legislation before the appropriate leg- 
islative committee. I have sent for the 
Senator from Ohio in the hope that he 
would arrive in the Chamber by the time 
this item came up for consideration. 

There is no question that the pro- 
posed amendment is legislation. I 
should like to say to the Senator, how- 
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ever, that I fully concur in his views. 
His interest has been and is in the sav- 
ing of money for the Federal Govern- 
ment. From that point of view, I think 
the amendment has a great deal of 
merit. However, in view of the fact 
that it is legislation on an appropriation 
bill, and in view of the statement which 
has been made to me by the Senator 
from Ohio, I think the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire might be 
willing not to press his amendment at 
this time, if he could have the assur- 
ance of the chairman of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
who is now in the Chamber, that hear- 
ings will be held on proposed legislation 
dealing with this subject, and if the 
committee which has legislative juris- 
diction could give assurance that such 
hearings will be held. Under those cir- 
cumstances, perhaps the Senator from 
New Hampshire would not be inclined 
to press the amendment. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. This is a subject 
which is before our committee. We 
have been giving attention to it. We 
have received a letter from Mr. Harmar 
D. Denny, Vice Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, in whieh he opposes 
the amendment and asks that the Civil 
Aeronautics Board be heard on it. 

The subject is within the jurisdiction 
and province of our committee. We 
have had some experiences in connection 
with a proposed amendment to an ap- 
propriation bill dealing with fees. We 
have had to set the matter for hearing, 
because of the confusion which has 
arisen. 

If it is satisfactory to the chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee, I will 
say that the committee will hold hear- 
ings on this subject and give it adequate 
consideration. I think it is a subject 
which ought to have legislative consider- 
ation, rather than being dealt with by 
an amendment to an appropriation bill. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
Senator realizes that our interest is in 
saving money for the Government. We 
see no reason why we should not save 
it in connection with air carriers. 

Mr. BRICKER. I appreciate that. 
We have the same interest at heart. 
However, I think the subject should be 
dealt with by the legislative committee, 
because there are more questions in- 
volved than the mere question of appro- 
priations and the saving of money. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. My interest is the 
same as that of the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, and of every 
other Senator, namely, that of saving 
money. However, if we save it in one 
place and expend it at another, we are 
not really saving money. If we could 
save money, I would go along whole- 
heartedly with the proposal, but I greatly 
fear that we shall be asked for more 
and more, and larger and larger sub- 
sidies. That is my only reason for rais- 
ing this point. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I thank the Senators 
very much. 
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Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor at this point the letter from 
Mr. Denny, of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, which sustains our position. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington, April 26, 1954. 
Hon. JOHN W. BRICKER, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR BRICKER: It has come to the 
attention of the Board that there has been 
introduced in the Senate a proposed amend- 
ment to the supplemental appropriation 
bill, H. R. 8481, which would amend sub- 
section (b) of section 404 of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938. The amendment, in 
brief, would permit air carriers to transport 
persons and property for the Department of 
Defense at free or reduced rates. In view of 
the adverse consequences which it believes 
that such legislation would have, the Board 
is taking the liberty of submitting to you its 
views in opposition thereto. 

Under sections 404 and 1002 of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act the Board is given the re- 
sponsibility of prescribing the rates and prac- 
tices of air carriers. The statute sets forth 
in some detail the standards that are to be 
followed, including the need in the public 
interest of adequate and efficient transporta- 
tion of persons and property by air carriers 
at the lowest cost consistent with the fur- 
nishing of such service. In spite of the in- 
flationary increases which have taken place 
since the war, airline rates and fares have 
gone up less than almost any other product 
or service. The public at large, as well as the 
Government as a user of air transportation, 
has benefited from existing law and policy 
under which the objective of ratemaking 
is to provide efficient transportation at the 
lowest cost consistent with the furnishing 
of adequate service. 

The business of the Department of De- 
fense represents a significant proportion of 
the air-transportation business. To permit 
this business to be conducted by air carriers 
at free and reduced rates, entirely exempt 
from the controls applicable to the rates 
available to other users, would be inconsist- 
ent with the policy of the act, and would 
obviously impair, if not altogether destroy, 
the effective continuation of existing rate 
policy with respect to the industry as a 
whole. To the extent that the Department 
of Defense would be able to have property 
and passengers transported at free or re- 
duced rates the decrease in revenue to the 
carriers caused thereby would in the long 
run have to be made up either by increased 
charges to the public or by increased goy- 
ernmental financial support. 

The Board is strongly opposed to the pro- 
posed amendment. 

We understand that this matter may come 
up for consideration on the floor of the Sen- 
ate today, hence we are submitting our views 
at the earliest moment, and have not cleared 
this report with the Bureau of the Budget. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harmar D. Denny, 
Vice Chairman. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, as a 
result of the points raised by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Bricker], the majority leader, 
and the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. KILGORE], I shall, as chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, use 
my prerogative and withhold the amend- 
ment, on the assurance of the Senator 
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from Ohio, the chairman of the commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
that the subject will be taken up by the 
committee and legislative consideration 
given to this important subject. 

Mr. BRICKER. I thank the chair- 
man. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I shall now call up 
my amendment on dust storms, dealing 
with the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram. I ask that the amendment be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state th. .mendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the appro- 
priate place in the bill it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 

For an additional amount for “agricul- 
tural conservation program,” in addition to 
the program authorized under this head for 
1954, under the Department of Agriculture 
Appropriation Act, 1954, $15 million to re- 
main available until December 31, 1955, to 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
payments to farmers who carry out emer- 
gency wind erosion control measures under 
the 1954 agricultural conservation program, 
including payments for such protective 
measures carried out by farmers on adjacent 
or nearby lands of other farmers, in counties 
designated by the Governors of the respective 
States with the approval of the Secretary of 
Agriculture as subject to damage by exces- 
sive wind erosion during 1954: Provided, 
That the payments for such emergency wind 
erosion control measures shall not exceed the 
cost per acre of the practices or a total of $1 
per acre, whichever is smaller, and that such 
payment may be made only upon a finding 
by the county agricultural stabilization and 
conservation committee that the land treated 
by control measures has been subject to ex- 
cessive wind erosion in 1954 and is in danger 
of further such erosion during 1954 and cer- 
tification by the county committee that the 
recommended control measures have been 
performed: Provided further, That this ap- 
propriation may be expended without regard 
to the adjustments required under section 8 
(e) of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act, as amended (16 U. S. C. 590h 
(e)), and may be distributed among States 
and individual farmers without regard to 
any other provision of law. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
amendment is sponsored by a number of 
Senators from the areas of the country 
which have been subject to the effects 
of the recent terrible duststorms. The 
amendment is sponsored particularly by 
the Senators from that area. A very 
dramatic case was made before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with respect to 
the serious conditions in Texas, Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Nebraska. 
It is estimated that about 11,600,000 
acres of cultivated land and about 5,200,- 
000 acres of rangeland have been very 
seriously damaged by wind erosion. 
Many more millions of acres may be clas- 
sified as land that has also been dam- 
aged by the duststorms. 

It is a very serious problem. I do not 
represent those areas, but from the de- 
scriptions that have been given, the testi- 
mony that has been presented, and the 
pictures that have been shown, I am con- 
vinced it is a major problem in those 
areas. 

I have tried to find out from the De- 
partment of Agriculture what its position 
is, but I have not been able to ascertain 
exactly where it stands on the matter. 
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However, as chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations I am presenting the 
amendment to the Senate because of the 
strenuous efforts of the Senators from 
those areas, in the hope that the amend- 
ment may go to conference, where it may 
be fully discussed. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I favor 
this appropriation. It is an appropria- 
tion which I believe Congress ought to 
make to correct a condition for which 
Congress itself is largely responsible. 

In the so-called Dust Bowl area sev- 
eral million acres of crops have been 
planted, largely as a direct result of Con- 
gress making special inducements to 
plant that land. I should like to express 
the hope that when we work out a new 
farm program we shall try to work it out 
in such a way that it will not result in 
creating conditions such as we are try- 
ing to correct at the present time. 

There are areas which are adapted to 
the growing of wheat and in which wheat 
should be grown; but there are also other 
areas which ought not to be encouraged, 
by the incentive of high prices, to pro- 
duce crops of the kind which have been 
grown in the Dust Bowl area. 

There are also other areas, in the far 
northern part of our country, where the 
dust has not yet started to blow, but 
where I have seen hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres used for the growing of 
wheat, although wheat should not be 
grown there. Until last year the people 
living in that area have been very for- 
tunate in getting rainfall. Probably 
hundreds of thousands of acres of wheat 
are being planted on land which is not 
susceptible to irrigation and which has 
an inadequate rainfall, and the farm- 
ers who are planting that wheat will 
run into trouble. 

I express the hope that we shall try 
to make good the camage for which we 
are largely responsible, and that in 
working out a future farm program we 
will not put incentives on land destruc- 
tion. There is no problem in that con- 
nection so long as there is sufficient rain- 
fall, but when there is no rainfall, serious 
trouble results. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I thank the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations for 
having taken cognizance of the emer- 
gency that exists in the so-called Dust 
Bowl. The Dust Bowl extends through 
the Texas Panhandle and into Nebras- 
ka and Kansas and Oklahoma and a 
part of New Mexico and western Colo- 
rado and eastern Wyoming and eastern 
Colorado. I flew over one of the dust- 
bowl areas through a dust storm, from 
El Paso, Tex., to my home city of Al- 
buquerque. On that flight I could not 
even locate the country town in which 
I was born. We had to fly very high in 
order to get over the dust storm. 

There is an emergency, Mr. President, 
and because of the emergency I feel 
that the appropriation should be made. 
I hope also that in the future the sound 
judgment expressed by the chairman of 
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the committee will be given some at- 
tention. 

The situation is quite pathetic in some 
places. Year after year a man works 
like a slave and gets his wheat seed 
planted. It begins to grow, and all of a 
sudden his crop is covered by dust, and 
he cannot even recover 1 bushel of the 
seed. That land should not have been 
taken away from the antelope and buf- 
falo; even they are entitled to a little 
better treatment than to have wheat 
raised on land that is not adapted to 
wheat growing. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I wish to commend 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations for recom- 
mending the appropriation of funds for 
this purpose. The situation is truly an 
emergency of the kind described by the 
able chairman of the committee. Last 
Sunday, in flying from Denver to Wash- 
ington, I flew across this area. There 
are literally hundreds of square miles 
that look more like the Sahara Desert 
than they do like the prosperous farm- 
lands of a year ago. It is truly desert 
on the march. A small investment at 
this time, such as that which the com- 
mittee is recommending, will save hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of loss of 
natural resources, because, after the dust 
settles, it will be years before the land 
can be reclaimed for grass, or wheat, or 
any other purpose. 

I commend the Senator from New 
Hampshire for recommending this great 
step forward which will make the people 
in that area feel that something is being 
done to save it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is a question of extreme ur- 
gency. 

We can act now and ward off further 
damage to our most precious asset—the 
soil. Or we can wait—and face the stag- 
gering problem of restoring life to mil- 
lions of acres of barren land. 

The figures on soil erosition are deeply 
disturbing. In Texas alone, there were 
4,274,000 acres of land last month, with- 
out cover, with insufficient cover, or 
ready to blow. A total of 1,234,000 acres 
already had suffered moderate to severe 
damage. 

This is an immediate tragedy for the 
people living on that land. But from a 
long-range viewpoint, it could easily be- 
come an immense tragedy for the United 
States. 

We are accustomed to thinking of 
America as the land of plenty. Some- 
times, food and fiber seems to be burst- 
ing out at every seam. 

This will not always be a land of 
plenty, however, if we do not conserve 
our assets in soil and water. This could 
become a land of misery and poverty if 
we allow our God-given natural resources 
to go with the wind. 

At least seven northern Panhandle 
counties in Texas have suffered severely 
from wind erosion. Historic Texas coun- 
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ties in the high and low plains like Par- 
mer, Bailey, Lamb, Cochran, Gaines, 
Hockley, Lubbock, Yoakum, Terry, Lynn, 
Dawson, Borden, Martin, and Howard 
are on the critical list. 

It is true that we have had rains in 
recent weeks. They have been bene- 
ficial. But they have not been enough 
to restore the soil completely. They 
have not been enough to give our farm- 
ers some assurances for the future. 

Even were they enough, they would 
only postpone the day of decision. We 
would still face the necessity of taking 
steps to prevent a repetition of the dis- 
aster. 

Our farmers have gone through many 
hard, grim months. They have faced 
drought and insects, wind and dust 
storms. They need help if they are to 
conserve our priceless soil. 

The amendment provides that kind of 
help. It would enable our farmers to do 
the necessary deep plowing that will pro- 
tect our land. 

Other steps are needed, but this has 
first priority. 

Mr. President, we cannot add to the 
assets that God has given us. But we 
can make wise use of them. We can 
conserve and save for the benefit of our- 
selves and future generations. 

This amendment is such a conserva- 
tion measure, and I urge its speedy ap- 
proval. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
should like to join in the sentiments 
which have been expressed by my col- 
leagues. The amendment is a joint 
amendment presented by the Senators 
from the States which have been named. 

The situation existing there is not at 
all truly appreciated in this section of 
our country, for example. The winds 
are terrible agents of destruction, not 
only in that they are blowing away land 
but they are blowing away many other 
values. People with respiratory diseases 
are having a difficult time in the areas 
which are involved. Livestock has had 
to be moved out. I have seen photo- 
graphs of livestock having literally balls 
of mud in their eyes. Their lungs are so 
filled with dust that they cannot breathe 
properly. The dust is so thick and prev- 
alent, as has been pointed out by the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
that many times it is impossible to see 
the length of a block. 

The situation is tragic. The only way 
it can be cured is through a mass attack 
over the whole area with the things 
which are necessary to be done to stop 
the effects of the blowing of the dust. 
It will be a large undertaking. It will 
do no good for isolated persons here and 
there to try to save and protect their 
own lands, because they will be covered 
with dust from the lands of those who 
do not try to rehabilitate their lands. 
The necessary things must be done, and 
done promptly. 

The President is considering trans- 
ferring some funds from certain emer- 
gency appropriations which have been 
made for him. There are certain funds 
in the Department of Agriculture which 
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may be, in the end, used for this purpose. 
If so, this appropriation will not have 
to be used. 

I commend the chairman of the com- 
mittee for proposing this amendment. 
It is a most necessary piece of legisla- 
tion; and to the extent that the need for 
it is lessened by other measures as we 
go along, that is all to the good. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HEN- 
DRICKSON in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire yield to the 
Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BRIDGES, I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee for bringing up 
this item which affects large areas in 
several States. 

As has been stated by the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry [Mr. AIKEN], it is possible that 
some of this land should not have been 
broken, but, regardless of that, it was 
broken, and it did produce millions of 
bushels of wheat at a time when the 
Government asked that it be produced. 
It is now absolutely essential that some 
Federal assistance be provided and that 
there be undertaken a program which is 
unified and large enough to cover the 
entire area. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] has said, it 
does not do any good for one individual 
farmer to try to protect his area. There 
must be a program which is general and 
overall in its inclusion. 

The people of Kansas are ready to co- 
operate with State agencies which are 
already is existence. This proposed 
fund will be an investment for the future, 
not simply an expenditure of money 
which will be wasted. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. I wish to join with 
my colleagues in commending the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee for offering this amend- 
ment. The southwestern section of my 
State has been seriously affected by the 
drought, although, quite fortunately, the 
remainder of the State is not in an 
acute condition at the present time. 

Mr. President, when I flew out with 
other Members to attend the funeral of 
our late colleage, Dwight Griswold, we 
could observe the situation caused by 
wind erosion. It appeared to me to have 
all the earmarks of the terrible drought 
year of 1934. 

Something has been said about the 
sod having been turned over for the pur- 
pose of raising wheat. That situation 
always arises in wartimes, when there is 
need for extraordinary production of 
wheat. 

So, Mr. President, this drought situa- 
tion becomes worse because of the ten- 
dency to break land that should have 
remained in its natural state, and it 
seems to me we should take immediate 
steps to grant relief in the drought area. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 
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Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
Was occupying the chair when this ques- 
tion was brought up. I am glad to join 
with my colleagues on the floor who have 
spoken with reference to the proposed 
appropriation. I was one of those who 
appeared before the Appropriations 
Committee, headed by the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire, who is re- 
porting the items included in the bill 
which is now before the Senate. It has 
been brought out that the damage is so 
far-reaching by reason of the progres- 
sive nature of the drought that imme- 
diate concerted effort and action are 
called for. The proposed appropriation, 
I am positive, under proper adminis- 
tration, will furnish the type of con- 
certed effort which is needed to prevent 
further the erosion if the drought con- 
tinues over those vast areas. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a re- 
port from the Soil Conservation Service, 
giving an estimate, as of April 27 of this 
year, and showing that the States in- 
cluded in the damaged acreage of crop- 
lands and range lands are Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, Texas, Kansas, and Colo- 
rado. The total acreage, as indicated in 
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this exhibit, is a little more than 16 mil- 
lion acres, 

I also wish to point out that the same 
Conservation Service officials show that 
if the situation continues, the lands 
which are liable to be damaged, both 
croplands and rangelands, total approx- 
imately 14,830,000 acres, which indicates 
to me that an immediate approach to 
this problem, as has been brought out 
here, will save hundreds of millions of 
dollars of damage which are likely to 
accrue. 

I am appreciative of the fact that the 
Senator from New Hampshire and the 
other members of the Appropriations 
Committee, and those who appeared in 
behalf of this measure, see the necessity 
for doing something in the matter. I 
hope the item will remain in the appro- 
priation bill, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point the Soil Conservation Service 
estimate of April 27, 1954. 

There being no objection, the estimate 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Soil Conservation Service estimate, Apr. 27, 1954 


Damaged acreage Land liable to be damaged 
State 

Cropland | Rangeland Total Cropland | Rangeland Total 
660, 000 20, 000 680, 000 120, 000 10, 000 130, 000 
1, 270,000 | 1,500,009 | 2,770,000 870,000 | 1, 250, 000 2. 120. 000 
3, 200,000 | 1,770,000 | 5,060,000 | 2,389,000 | 3, 650, 000 6, 030, 000 
3, 080, 000 960,000 | 4,040,000 | 3,550,000 890, 000 4, 440, 000 
3, 250, 000 960,000 | 4,210,000 | 1. 250. 800. 000 2, 110, 000 
111, 650,000 | 5, 210, 000 16, 860,000 | 8,170,000 | 6,660,000 | 14,830, 000 


1 There is an error in reporting or interpretation of 100,000 acres, Soil Conservation Service officials have stated 


the correct total should be 11,650,000 acres. 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks previ- 
ously made by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON] in 
support of the amendment. I wish to 
thank the committee for its action, and 
to urge the adoption of the amendment 
by the Senate. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the committee, I have re- 
ceived from Hon. True D. Morse, Under 
Secretary of Agriculture, a letter and a 
brief statement outlining the position of 
the Department. I desire to make them 
a part of the Recorp, so that the com- 
mittee of conference may have the in- 
formation available to it. This infor- 
mation was not available to the commit- 
tee when it held hearings, and it has not 
been made available to the Senate until 
now. Therefore, it should be made a 
part of the Recorp, for consideration by 
the committee of conference. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, April 26, 1954. 
Hon. STYLES BRIDGES, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR BRcEsS: During the recent 
hearings before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee on the third supplemental ap- 
propriation bill, representatives of this De- 
partment were ested to comment on 
Senate Joint Resolution 144. At that time, 


we were awaiting the results of a survey of 
the area damaged by wind erosion. 

The survey has now been completed. The 
attached statement summarizes the situa- 
tion in the southern Great Plains, and pro- 
vides our comments on the proposed appro- 
priation. If the Congress determines that 
an appropriation should be made at this 
time, we urge that the principles discussed 
in the statement be given serious consider- 
ation. 

We believe that the funds should be used 
to assist in future wind erosion control 
measures related closely to practices which 
will be effective in meeting immediate ero- 
sion control problems and, to the extent 
feasible, will have long-range conservation 
benefits. We are particularly concerned that 
(1) the limitation of $1 per acre would tend 
to discourage some of the most urgently 
needed practices with long range benefits, 
such as the establishment of permanent 
cover, and (2) such payments should be on 
a cost g basis, except for producers 
who are unable to provide part of the costs 
of emergency control measures. 

If further information is needed, we will 
= pleased to furnish such data as are avail- 
able. 

Sincerely yours, 
TRUE D. Morse, 
Under Secretary. 
STATEMENT REQUESTED BY SENATE APPROPRIA- 

TIONS COMMITTEE ON SENATE JOINT RESOLU- 

TION 144, House Jornr RESOLUTION 489, 

MAKING AN ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION FOR 

THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE FOR THE 

1954 AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


The Department has just received a report 
of a thorough survey completed by the Soil 
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Conservation Service during the first week 
of April, covering an area of approximately 
82 million acres in the Southern Great 
Plains. 

It is estimated that there are about 11,- 
600,000 acres of cultivated land and about 
5,200,000 acres of rangeland damaged from 
wind erosion. There are about 15 million 
additional acres which have been classified 
as liable to be damaged. 

It appears that in the northern part of 
this area over 2 million new acres were 
broken out of grass and put into wheat dur- 
ing the past 12 years. At least 75 percent 
and perhaps as much as 90 percent of this 
acreage was light sandy soil or shallow hard 
land that should never have been plowed. 
In the southern part of the area at least 
1% million acres were broken out of grass 
and put in cotton. Nearly all of this new 
cultivated land is sandy and unsuited for 
cultivation. 

In the area blowing this year, however, 
there is a large acreage of land in cultivation 
that is suited for cultivation if properly 
treated and if the cropping system used pro- 
vides the maximum living and dead plant 
material cover throughout the year. Any 
permanent solution of the wind-erosion 
problem in the Southern Great Plains would 
need to include the retirement of land not 
suited to cultivation to be converted to 
grass. This is a long time process but the 
Federal programs should be adapted to the 
extent feasible to bring about benefits in the 
lorg range. 

The conservation work that has been done 
in the southern plains has been quite effec- 
tive. Soil conservation district cooperators 
have fared relatively much better than 
farmers and ranchers who have not partici- 
pated in the Department's conservation pro- 
gram. There are fewer acres of land not 
suited for cultivation in cultivation on these 
farms. Conversion of land not suited to cul- 
tivation to grass has continued on cooper- 
ating farms. Water-conservation practices 
have resulted in saving most of the moisture 
for crop use and stubble-mulch tillage has 
been effective in reducing blow damage. 

Soil conservation district supervisors have 
assisted in organizing the emergency tillage 
program and in preparing for an emergency 
cover program. The emergency tillage prac- 
tices of chiseling and listing are being uti- 
lized extensively and are proving effective in 
varying degrees throughout the area. Chisel- 
ing and listing are ineffective in the sandy 
light soils where cover crops offer the prin- 
cipal hope of controlling the erosion as soon 
as there is sufficient moisture to justify seed- 
ing. The combined experience of the farm- 
ers in this area, the county, State, and Fed- 
eral agencies which are cooperating, trying 
to meet these problems, provides an inval- 
uable experience to guide the future efforts 
for effective wind-erosion-control measures, 

No budget estimate has been submitted 
for this work. If the Congress determines at 
this time that an additional appropriation 
should be made, it is believed that the funds 
should be utilized to assist in financing 
future wind-erosion-control measures re- 
lated closely to practices which experience 
in the area shows will be effective in meet- 
ing immediate erosion problems and, to the 
extent feasible, will have long-range benefits, 
The Department believes that protective till- 
age measures should be considered as an 
initial step toward the long-range additional 
treatment necessary for a more lasting solu- 
tion to the problem. 

Under such a program particular emphasis 
should be given to cover crop practices and 
reseeding of land which is best suited for 
grazing. There should be authority for dis- 
seminating information about and lending 
encouragement to a much wider usage of 


conservation tillage and cropping practices 
which, during this emergency, have proven 
to be advantageous. Such additional funds, 
if provided, should be used on a cost-sharing 
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basis with the cooperating farmers similar to 
provisions of the current program. To insure 
that funds would be used for future con- 
structive practices along the lines herein 
suggested, the language in the resolution 
would need to be modified or a statement 
included in the report to indicate this to be 
the intent of the Congress. 

The following changes in the language of 
the resolution should be made to conform to 
the principles discussed above: 

1. The present resolution would authorize 
payment of not to exceed the cost per acre 
of the practices or $1 per acre, whichever is 
smaller.” Limiting payments to $1 per acre 
would tend to discourage some of the most 
urgently needed but more expensive con- 
servation work that has long-range benefits. 
We do not believe such a limitation necessary 
to prevent excessive payments. We favor 
payments being made on a cost-sharing basis 
and the restriction of payments of the full 
cost of emergency measures to producers who 
are unable to provide their part of the cost 
of such control measures. ‘Therefore, we 
would expect producers who ask for the full 
cost to do so on the basis that they other- 
wise would not be able to carry out the need- 
ed conservation work. We believe the most 
beneficial use could be made of additional 
funds if they are administered in keeping 
with existing authority and policies. There- 
fore, we recommend that, except as noted 
above, any additional funds augment the 
regular agricultural conservation program 
for 1954 in the drought-designated area. 

2. Senate Joint Resolution 144 would per- 
mit the payments authorized thereunder to 
be made without regard to limitations and 
adjustments in existing law. These consist 
of the provisions in section 8 (e) of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, 
as amended (16 U. S. C. 590h (e)), for in- 
creasing any payment under $200 and for 
limiting payments to $10,000, and the provi- 
sion in the Department of Agriculture Appro- 
priation Act, 1954, further limiting payments 
under the 1954 agricultural conservation 
program to $1,500. We believe that this 
$1,500 limitation should apply to all funds 
appropriated for 1954 programs. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDERSON subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I was detained in my ef- 
fort to reach the Chamber when the 
amendment which provides $15 million 
for the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram was being considered. I realize 
that the amendment has been agreed to 
by the Senate, but I desired to express my 
appreciation to the able chairman of the 
committee and to the other members of 
the committee for so promptly acting up- 
on the request after Senators had ap- 
peared before the committee. 

I was pleased with the kindly way with 
which the chairman received me and 
other Members of the Senate. I wish 
to thank the chairman, the other mem- 
bers of his committee, and also the Mem- 
bers of the Senate for having acted so 
promptly on this urgently needed appro- 
priation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. For myself and on 
behalf of the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. STENNIS], I send to the desk an 
amendment, and I ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

C—353 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 20, 

after line 13, it is proposed to insert: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY 

The Secretary of the Army is authorized to 
rehabilitate, convert, or repair buildings 
numbered 737 and 747, Cadet Barracks, 
United States Military Academy, N. Y., in 
an amount not to exceed $497,000, util- 
izing military public works appropriations 
heretofore made available by the Congress. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
LMr. Stennis] and I, as members of the 
Board of Visitors of the United States 
Military Academy, met last Monday with 
the officials of the Academy and went 
over some of their most immediate prob- 
lems. One of the most urgent problems 
was the necessity to install running 
water in one of the old barracks. At 
present, the cadets who live on the fifth 
floor are required to go to the basement 
in order to obtain running water. The 
Board of Visitors, on two different occa- 
sions, have recommended this improve- 
ment to modernize the old barracks and 
to install running water on each floor. 

The project has been approved by the 
Department of Defense and has been ap- 
proved by the Bureau of the Budget. It 
is now a part of the construction bill 
which is pending before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. In all like- 
lihood, that committee will report the 
bill favorably, and this matter would 
then become a part of the regular ap- 
propriation bill. 

We have ascertained, by talking today 
with the military authorities, that there 
is already sufficient money with which 
to do the work. Everyone agrees that 
it ought to be done. But unless a start 
can be made on it by June 10, when the 
present session at the Academy ends, 
and the fourth-class men go on leave, 
it will be necessary to defer the work 
until next year, and a whole year would 
then be lost in doing a very necessary 
repair job. 

The whole purpose of offering this 
amendment to the supplemental appro- 
priation bill is to authorize the expendi- 
ture of funds already appropriated, so 
that a contract can be let between now 
and June 10, in order to permit construc- 
tion work to be started and finished in 
time for the next academic year. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, this is a 
matter which was investigated by the 
Senator from Virginia and myself on 
Monday of this week. The need for this 
work is most urgent, and an item to 
cover it is now pending in an authoriza- 
tion bill before the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services. I have discussed the 
matter with the distinguished junior 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. CASE], 
who is chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Military Construction, and who, un- 
fortunately, cannot be in the Chamber at 
present. I am authorized to say that he 
feels as we do about the matter, even 
though it has not been presented to him 
in detail. He was interested in having 
the matter considered by the Senate in 
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time to have the work done before the 
next school year begins, 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, I shall use my prerogative to 
accept the amendment and take it to 
conference. I understand that the proj- 
ect has been approved by the Bureau of 
the Budget and has been recommended 
by the Department of Defense and by 
the Board of Visitors to the United States 
Military Academy. The amendment 
does not involve new money, but simply 
would authorize the transfer of funds 
already appropriated. I shall take the 
amendment to conference. 

Mr. STENNIS. I sincerely thank the 
pv ara Senator from New Hamp- 

re. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia for himself and on behalf of the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendments to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendments and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
8 and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, request a conference with the 
House of Representatives thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. BRIDGES, 
Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. Corpon, Mr. SALTON- 
STALL, and Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. RUSSELL, and 
Mr. McCarran conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR COMPLE- 
TION OF STUDY AND INVESTIGA- 
TION OF PUBLIC TRANSPORTA- 
TION SERVING THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time 
within which the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia may complete the 
study and investigation of public trans- 
portation serving the District of Co- 
lumbia, authorized by Senate Resolution 
140, 83d Congress, agreed to July 28, 
1953, and extended by Senate Resolu- 
tion 192, 83d Congress, agreed to Janu- 
ary 26, 1954, may be extended from April 
30 to May 1, 1954, and that the report 
of the committee may be filed with the 
Secretary of the Senate, during any 
recess of the Senate. I have consulted 
with the minority leader relative to this 
request. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As stated 

by the distinguished majority leader, he 
has taken up this matter with me, and I 
have conferred with the minority 
members of the committee about it, 
They feel that the request is justified; 
therefore, I have no objection. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the unanimous-consent 
request is agreed to. 


PRINTING OF REPORT OF INVESTI- 
GATION OF LEAD AND ZINC IN- 
DUSTRIES BY TARIFF COMMIS- 
SION 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, I report favorably, without amend- 
ment, Senate Resolution 239, submitted 
by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. MIL- 
LIKIN] on April 22, 1954, and I submit 
a report (No. 1270) thereon. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

Mr. President, the resolution pro- 
vides that the report of the Tariff Com- 
mission on the investigation of lead and 
zinc industries be printed as a Senate 
document. The estimated cost of the 
printing will be a little in excess of 
$8,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 239) was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the United States Tariff 
Commission Report on the Investigation of 
the Lead and Zinc Industries, conducted 
under section 332 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
pursuant to a resolution by the Committee 
on Finance, be printed as a Senate document. 


ADDITIONAL CLERK, COMMITTEE 
ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
I report favorably Senate Resolution 
224, reported by the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BUTLER], from the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs on 
March 31, 1954, and I submit a report 
(No. 1268) thereon. I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration 
of the resolution. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, the matter was discussed by 
the Chairman of the Committee on Rules 
and Administration with both the ma- 
jority leader and the minority leader. 
I understand from the Senator from 
Indiana that the resolution has been re- 
ported unanimously by the committee, 
so I have no objection to it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We have no 
objection to the resolution or to its im- 
mediate consideration, but I think there 
should be made a brief explanation of 
it. 

Mr. JENNER. The resolution author- 
izes the employment of one additional 
clerical employee by the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. Our inves- 
tigation shows that similar authorization 
has been made for a period of 10 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 224) was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs is authorized 
from May 1, 1954, through January 31, 1955, 
to employ one additional clerical assistant 
to be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate at a rate of compensation to be fixed 
by the chairman in accordance with the 
provisions of section 202 (e) of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, 
and Public Law 4, 80th Congress, approved 
February 19, 1947, as amended. 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY TO 
INVESTIGATE FUEL RESERVES 
AND THE FORMULATION OF A 
FUEL POLICY 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration I report favorably Senate Reso- 
lution 233, submitted by the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER] from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs on April 20, 1954, and I submit a 
report (No. 1269) thereon. I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

The resolution asks for the extension 
of authority to investigate fuel reserves 
and the formulation of a fuel policy. No 
new money is involved. Thirty-eight 
hundred dollars already has been au- 
thorized. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. What is the 
period involved in the extension of au- 
thority? 

Mr. JENNER. I understand it is un- 
til January 31, 1955. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate consideration 
of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 233) was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the authority of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, 
under Senate Resolution 45, 83d Congress, 
agreed to February 20, 1953 (providing for 
a study and investigation of the fuel re- 
serves and to formulate a fuel policy of the 
United States), is hereby continued during 
the period beginning on February 1, 1954, 
and ending on January 31, 1955. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR INVESTI- 
GATION OF ACCESSIBILITY AND 
AVAILABILITY OF SUPPLIES OF 
CRITICAL RAW MATERIALS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar 1232, Senate 
Resolution 235, a resolution extending 
the time for the investigation of the 
accessibility and availability of supplies 
of critical raw materials. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the resolution? 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I might 
explain that the resolution was reported 
by the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration unanimously. It merely 
provides for an extension of time for 
the subcommittee to complete its report. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is the 
so-called Malone subcommittee, is it 
not? 

Mr. JENNER. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we have no objection. À 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 235) was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the authority of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
under Senate Resolution 143, 83d Congress, 
agreed to July 28, 1953, and Senate Resolu- 
tion 171, 83d Congress, agreed to January 26, 
1954 (authorizing a full and complete inves- 
tigation and study of the accessibility of 
critical raw materials to the United States 
during a time of war), is hereby extended 
through May 31, 1954, to conclude committee 
hearings and until June 30, 1954, to render a 
final report. 


INVESTIGATION OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS AND OPERATION OF EM- 
PLOYEE WELFARE AND PENSION 
FUNDS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1228, Sen- 
ate Resolution 225, to authorize the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
to investigate the establishment and op- 
eration of employee welfare and pension 
funds under collective-bargaining agree- 
ments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
clerk will state the resolution by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 225) to authorize the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare to inves- 
tigate the establishment and operation 
of employee welfare and pension funds 
under collective-bargaining agreements. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
chairman of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare discussed this mat- 
ter with me and with the minority leader. 
As I understand, the minority leader has 
no objection to the present consideration 
of the resolution. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so I may make an 
inquiry? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. May I ask how 
much money is involved? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The original 
amount requested was $95,000. The 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion reduced that to $75,000. That re- 
duction in amount will be found on 
page 2 of the resolution. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the resolution 
provide for a new committee or for the 
continuation of an existing one? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. If the 
Senator will yield so that I may answer 
that inquiry, a special committee was set 
up under the chairmanship of the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr, Ives] to inves- 
tigate the welfare fund. That was done 
in accordance with the recommendation 
of the President of the United States in 
his message in connection with labor 
legislation. It would take some time to 
go into the question adequately, but the 
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pension funds are sometimes handled in 
accordance with State laws and some- 
times under Federal regulation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. This provision is not 
for a new committee? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. It relates 
to a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As I under- 
stand, there was no controversy about 
the matter within the committee. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. No; there 
was not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It was sup- 
ported by all the members of the 
committee? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Yes. I 
was ill last week, and the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray] asked for the 
appropriation, which was unanimously 
agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I should like to say 
that every labor organization in the 
country which maintains funds of the 
type covered by the resolution must re- 
port them to the Secretary of Labor, but 
from that point on nothing has been 
done to determine how such funds are 
managed. Legislation on this subject 
was recommended by the President, and 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration has allotted $75,000 for the in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wish to 
congratulate the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] for the 
unanimity which exists in the committee 
on the subject. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I hope 
that same unanimity will be achieved 
when the Senate begins debating the 
amendments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is there any- 
thing in the record of the committee 
which justifies such a prediction? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. There are 
a few things, but I do not necessarily say 
that such unanimity exists on every 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution 
(S. Res. 225) to authorize the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare to investi- 
gate the establishment and operation of 
employee welfare and pension funds un- 
der collective-bargaining agreements, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration with 
amendments, on page 2, line 1, after the 
word “date”, to insert “but not later than 
January 31, 1955”, and in line 8, after 
the word “exceed”, strike out “$95,000” 
and insert 875,000“, so as to make the 
resolution read: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized and di- 
rected to make a full and complete study 
and investigation with respect to the estab- 
lishment and operation of employee welfare 
and pension funds under collective-bargain- 
ing agreements, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether legislation is necessary for the 
conservation of such funds and the protec- 
tion of the interests of the beneficiaries 
thereof. The committee shall report its find- 
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ings, together with such recommendations 
as it may deem advisable, to the Senate at 
the earliest practicable date but not later 
than January 31, 1955. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to employ 
upon a temporary basis such technical, cleri- 
cal, and other assistants as it deems advisa- 
ble. The expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $75,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the majority leader outline the 
plan which is intended to be followed 
during the remainder of the week, as 
nearly as he knows it? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. When the Senate 
completes consideration of the classi- 
fication bill, I expect to call up the In- 
ternational Sugar Agreement, which is 
on the Executive Calendar. When the 
International Sugar Agreement is dis- 
posed of, I intend to call up the bill pro- 
viding for the public-works program in 
the District of Columbia. I think con- 
sideration of those bills will consume 
most of the remainder of the week. If 
the Senate completes action on those bills 
by the time the Senate is ready to recess 
for the week end, I shall move to have 
made the unfinished business the bill 
amending the so-called Taft-Hartley 
law, have debate on that measure, and 
vote on the amendments next week. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. So far as 
the majority leader knows, can the Sen- 
ate have the assurance that the ma- 
jority leader plans to have no votes on 
the amendments to the Taft-Hartley law 
this week? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I would say it is 
a safe assumption that there will be no 
votes on the amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley law this week. I should want 
the Senate to be prepared to act on 
any conference reports which may be 
received. However, the Senate has as- 
surance that there will be no voting 
on the amendments to the Taft-Hartley 
law this week. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES’ 
FRINGE BENEFITS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1195, 
Senate bill 2665, a bill to amend the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
the Federal Employees’ Pay Act of 1945, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 
When the motion to consider the bill is 
agreed to, I intend to suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 2665) to amend the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, the Federal 
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Employees’ Pay Act of 1945, as amend- 
ed, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate this opportunity to discuss with 
the Members of the Senate the bill (S. 
2665) which I introduced and which 
recently was approved unanimously by 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. I sincerely hope we can give 
prompt and favorable consideration to 
this highly significant measure. 

President Eisenhower has recom- 
mended a number of proposals which 
he feels should be considered by the 
Congress as essential to improved per- 
sonnel management in the Federal serv- 
ice. This bill would carry out many 
of the changes proposed by the Presi- 
dent, and will be of great benefit to 
both the Government and its employees. 
Federal employees will be provided 
with many of the employment bene- 
fits and privileges now given to em- 
ployees in private industry throughout 
our country, and many present inequities 
among groups of employees will be elimi- 
nated. The Government itself should 
achieve more efficient and economical 
operation by attracting and keeping 
well-qualified personnel, through pro- 
viding improved conditions of employ- 
ment. 

This bill is the product of extensive 
consultation and careful research on the 
personnel management needs of the 
Federal civil service. Over the past 
several months, the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee has analyzed staff 
studies and Government agency reports, 
conducted public hearings, and con- 
sulted with Federal employee organiza- 
tions on personnel practices and prob- 
lems. 

In the hearings, the Civil Service Com- 
mission and many other Government 
agencies strongly supported the proposed 
legislation. Federal employee organiza- 
tions likewise endorsed the bill. All 
amendments suggested by these inter- 
ested agencies and groups were thor- 
oughly studied by the committee, and a 
number of their recommendations have 
been incorporated in the proposed legis- 
lation. In its present form, I believe the 
bill provides a comprehensive and for- 
ward-looking program for improvement 
of Government personnel practices. 

At this time I should like to discuss 
briefly, the various proposals contained 
in the bill as approved by the com- 
mittee. 

First, the present Crafts, Protective 
and Custodial pay schedule of the Classi- 
fication Act would be abolished; and 
crafts, trades, and manual labor jobs 
now in that schedule would be paid on 
the basis of prevailing wage rates. 
About 69,000 crafts, trades, and labor 
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employees engaged in maintenance work 
are now paid under the CPC schedule of 
the Classification Act. More than 700.— 
000 other employees performing similar 
work, having similar qualifications, and 
who are taken from the same civil-serv- 
ice lists, but are engaged in production 
and construction work, are now paid on 
the basis of local prevailing wage rates. 
For example, a carpenter who is hired 
to do maintenance work on a Govern- 
ment building is paid at a fixed rate 
established by the CPC schedule, but a 
carpenter who is employed on production 
work is paid on a prevailing-wage basis. 

The proposal to pay these mainte- 
nance workers on a prevailing wage basis 
would result in eliminating pay inequi- 
ties between two large groups of em- 
ployees. It would also place the Gov- 
ernment in a better competitive position 
with private industry in hiring these 
skilled workers. More than 5 years ago, 
the Hoover Commission, in reporting to 
the Congress on its study of Federal 
personnel management, recommended 
that the rates of pay for all blue-collar 
workers should be fixed and adjusted in 
relation to prevailing local wage rates. 

The remaining 47,000 jobs in the CPC 
schedule, largely guards, messengers, 
and fire fighters, would be transferred to 
the general schedule of the Classifica- 
tion Act. This would simplify the pay 
structure of the Classification Act by 
eliminating the entire CPC schedule. 

In most cases, the employees involved 
will receive some increase in pay. No 
employee will have his present pay re- 
duced as a result of this change. 

Second, the bill would authorize lon- 
gevity pay increases for all employees 
under the Classification Act up to and 
including grade GS-15. The Classifi- 
cation Act of 1949 established pay step 
increases above the regular top rate of 
an employee’s grade as a reward for 
long and satisfactory service. An em- 
ployee must have been in the same, 
equivalent, or higher grade for 10 years, 
and at the top pay for that grade for 
3 years to be eligible for his first lon- 
gevity increase. After the first, he can 
get 2 more such increases, each addi- 
tional 1 requiring another 3 years of 
service. Under the present law these 
increases are limited to employees in 
grades GS-10 and CPC-10 and below. 

Opportunities for advancement gen- 
erally are more limited in the higher 
grades and the incentive value of lon- 
gevity pay is important to encourage 
continuous and satisfactory service at 
these levels. 

The bill proposes another change in 
longevity pay practice. At present if an 
employee is at the top rate of his grade, 
earning service toward the 3-year re- 
quirement for a longevity increase, and 
is reduced to the top rate of a lower 
grade, he must begin his period of lon- 
gevity service over again in the lower 
grade. The bill will eliminate this in- 
equity by allowing an employee to retain 
his service credit under these circum- 
stances. 

The Classification Act would also be 
amended to allow the Civil Service Com- 
mission to recruit people for hard-to-fill 
jobs at a rate higher than the minimum 
rate of the grade. The Commission’s re- 
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cruiting experience has shown that for 
certain types of jobs in specific localities, 
it is extremely difficult to secure qualified 
persons who will accept Federal employ- 
ment at the minimum salary rate of the 
appropriate Classification Act grade. 
This authority is needed to help the Gov- 
ernment compete with private industry 
for scarce occupational skills. It would 
be used only when the Civil Service Com- 
mission determines that offering a rate 
of pay higher than the minimum rate 
would result in filling positions which 
could not otherwise be filled. 

Another important proposal concerns 
job classifications and pay in the top 
levels of the Federal civil service. The 
Classification Act now provides for 400 
jobs in the top 3 grade levels, that is, 
grades GS-16, 17, and 18, with pay rang- 
ing from $12,000 to $14,800 a year. The 
act allows 25 positions in grade 18, 75 
in grade 17, and 300 in grade 16. The 
bill would increase the total Classifica- 
tion Act authorization limit from 400 to 
700 and would remove the limit on the 
number of positions in each grade, but 
would not affect such positions estab- 
lished under other authorities. The bill 
also provides that the positions of senior 
specialists in the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress, in ad- 
dition to the other 700 authorized, may 
be placed in grades 16, 17, and 18. ` 

Additional positions at grades 16, 17, 
and 18 are needed to meet Government 
program requirements, to maintain 
sound and fair pay practices, and to per- 
mit accurate job classifications. A re- 
cent survey shows that at least 300 ad- 
ditional positions spread among more 
than 25 agencies warrant classification 
above grade GS-15 at this time. Almost 
half of these jobs are in the fields of en- 
gineering and scientific research for 
which there is a critical shortage of 
qualified personnel. Many others in- 
clude the heads of important admin- 
istrative organizations or are key Gov- 
ernment positions in such fields as law 
and accounting. Providing appropriate 
pay for these jobs will place the Govern- 
ment in a better competitive position 
with private employers. 

None of these 300 positions which re- 
quire classification above grade 15 can 
be placed in the correct grade because 
of the present Classification Act ceiling. 
The limitation on numbers of positions 
at each grade over GS-15 also hampers 
effective administration and correct job 
classification. For example, although a 
position warrants classification at grade 
17, it may be impossible to place it in 
that grade because the quota for grade 
17 positions is filled. As a result, the 
position must be placed in grade 16, 
depending on the availability of “spaces” 
in that grade, or even in grade 15. 

Increasing the ceiling and removing 
the limits on numbers of jobs in each 
grade over GS-15 as proposed by this 
bill should meet present operating needs, 
and eliminate the inequities and neces- 
sarily poor practices I have described. 

Other than temporary wartime legis- 
lation, the Federal Employees Pay Act 
of 1945 was the first general law provid- 
ing overtime, night, and holiday pay for 
salaried employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment outside the postal service. 
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With minor changes, the 1945 statute 
has remained the basic authority for 
these premium pay provisions, 

The bill would make a number of 
needed changes in premium pay prac- 
tices affecting Government workers. 
These changes are designed (a) to ad- 
just the overtime pay rates of the Fed- 
eral Employees Pay Act, primarily to 
take account of changes in basic salary 
schedules since 1945, and (b) to revise 
the other premium pay provisions of the 
act in the light of administrative prob- 
lems which have arisen during the 
nearly 9 years of the act’s operation. 

First. The bill provides time and one- 
half overtime on salaries up to the top 
of grade GS-9, now $5,810 a year, and 
provides the same dollars and cents rate 
at all higher salaries as it provides for 
the top GS-9 salary. 

The Federal Employees Pay Act now 
provides a time-and-one-half overtime 
rate for employees whose salaries do not 
exceed $2,980 a year. Above this salary 
level, overtime pay is on a diminishing 
scale. The bill would increase the limit 
to $5,810. This scale decreases from the 
full time-and-one-half rate at $2,980 to 
less than half the employee’s straight- 
time rates. The time-and-one-half 
overtime rate should be extended to sal- 
aries above the present $2,980 maximum. 
This is necessary to maintain a reason- 
able degree of consistency with the orig- 
inal intent of the act, standards set for 
industry by Federal statutes and regu- 
lations, and existing practices of Amer- 
ican industry. 

The proposed time and one-half up to 
the top rate of grade GS-9 excludes from 
the full overtime rate employees in the 
executive group and the higher profes- 
sional levels. At the same time, it would 
extend the time-and-one-half rate to 
certain groups with special overtime 
problems, such as quarantine inspectors 
of the Public Health Service, and to the 
lower levels of engineering and scientific 
positions, where the existing rates of the 
Federal Employees Pay Act have proved 
disadvantageous to the Government and 
discouraging to the employees. 

The bill changes the present ceiling of 
$10,330 on base pay plus premium pay to 
the top rate of grade GS-15, now $11,800. 
This takes account of changes in salary 
schedules since 1945, and restores the 
ceiling to a level reasonably consistent 
with the level set at that time. 

Second. Another basic proposal con- 
cerns certain types of Federal work, such 
as that performed by fire fighters and 
FBI and Treasury agents, which are not 
well suited to ordinary premium pay pro- 
visions. The bill would permit agencies, 
with the approval of the Civil Service 
Commission, to pay employees, such as 
fire fighters, who have long tours of duty 
including substantial amounts of stand- 
by duty, on an annual basis for such duty. 
This additional annual pay could not 
exceed 25 percent of the employees base 
pay, and would take the place of all other 
premium pay. 

Agencies would also be permitted, with 
the approval of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, to pay additional annual pay in 
lieu of hourly compensation to em- 
ployees such as FBI and Treasury agents 
whose hours of duty cannot be controlled 
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administratively and whose jobs require 
substantial amounts of irregular and un- 
scheduled overtime. Special emergency 
duty is frequently required in this type 
of work. This additional annual pay 
could not exceed 15 percent of the em- 
ployee’s base pay, and would take the 
place of hourly pay for all unscheduled 
overtime, night, and holiday work. The 
maximum rate for this group is limited 
to 15 percent of base pay since they would 
continue to receive standard overtime 
pay for overtime duty regularly set by 
the head of the agency, such as extend- 
ing the workweek to 48 hours. 

These annual pay differentials will 
greatly simplify premium pay admin- 
istration and will give fair pay to em- 
ployees whose peculiar working condi- 
tions now result in overtime work with- 
out overtime pay. 

Third. Agency heads now must pay 
employees at all levels in money for ir- 
regular or occasional overtime duty, un- 
less the employee requests time off in- 
stead of pay. The agency has no right 
of election in this matter. The bill gives 
agencies the option to require employees 
paid above the top of grade GS-9 to take 
time off instead of overtime pay for such 
duty. It would continue to require 
agencies to pay employees up to the top 
of grade GS-9 in money unless the em- 
ployee requests time off for such irregu- 
lar or occasional overtime work. This 
would bring the law into closer conform- 
ance with actual practice at the higher 
grade levels. 

Fourth. In keeping with general prac- 
tice in American industry the bill would 
authorize a minimum of 2 hours pay at 
the overtime rate for employees called 
back for overtime work on their days off 
or after they have finished the regular 
day’s work. This will compensate em- 
ployees for being called back on assign- 
ments of such short length that pay for 
only time on duty would be inadequate 
as compared with the inconvenience in- 
volved. 

Fifth. Other proposals would make 
very minor changes in night differential 
pay provisions to meet specific admin- 
istrative problems that have arisen, and 
would enact into law the principles cur- 
rently expressed in rulings of the Comp- 
troller General on overtime of employees 
in a travel status. 

The proposed legislation also would 
express as congressional policy certain 
principles concerning tours of duty. 
The policies expressed would be followed 
except where an agency would be serious- 
ly handicapped in carrying out its func- 
tions or where costs would be substan- 
tially increased. This will provide a 
clear-cut statement of policy, assuring 
employees that they will not be unneces- 
sarily assigned to undesirable tours of 
duty. At the same time it will permit 
agencies to schedule unusual tours of 
duty where absolutely necessary to Gov- 
ernment functions. 

Another major feature of the proposed 
legislation is the establishment of a uni- 
form and progressive Government-wide 
employees-incentive awards program. 

At present, monetary and honorary 
awards for Federal civilian employees 
are authorized under a number of differ- 
ent laws, and are administered by a 
number of different agencies. For ex- 
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ample, the Civil Service Commission is 
responsible for superior accomplishment 
pay increase awards under title VII of 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amend. 
ed, while the Bureau of the Budget is 
responsible for cash awards for effi- 
ciency under title X of the Classification 
Act. The bill consolidates legislative au- 
thority for all monetary awards and 
honorary recognition for employee sug- 
gestions, inventions, superior accom- 
plishments, personal efforts contributing 
to the efficiency, economy, or other im- 
provement of Government operations, 
and special acts or services in the public 
interest. In addition, it places author- 
ity for program direction in the Civil 
Service Commission, thus eliminating 
the present split responsibility. This 
will greatly improve and simplify ad- 
ministration of a coordinated Govern- 
ment-wide program. 

The bill authorizes Presidential hon- 
orary awards for exceptionally meritori- 
ous civilian service. This type of award 
would recognize high achievement and 
should provide a valuable incentive to 
improved employee performance. 

The bill will make important changes 
in the coverage of the awards program. 
At present, many employees cannot re- 
ceive recognition for accomplishment 
simply because they are paid under one 
pay authority rather than another. For 
example, cash awards for efficiency un- 
der title X of the Classification Act, and 
pay increase awards for superior accom- 
plishment under title VII, are available 
only to employees paid under the Classi- 
fication Act. Employees paid under 
wage-board authority and under the 
Postal Pay Act are not eligible for either 
of these types of awards. The proposed 
legislation would make all Federal em- 
ployees eligible for all types of awards. 
In this way, all employees can receive 
deserved recognition, and the Govern- 
ment can realize the value of work in- 
centives to the greatest possible extent. 

In order to give the Federal Govern- 
ment the fullest benefit of potential em- 
ployee suggestions, the bill removes the 
present statutory limit of $25,000 on the 
total cash awards an agency can make 
in any 1 year for adopted employee sug- 
gestions. The military departments are 
already exempted from this restriction. 
At least one large agency, because of this 
restriction, has been forced to curtail its 
employee-suggestion program. 

Also, the bill removes the present stat- 
utory limit of $1,000 on any one cash 
award for an employee suggestion, and 
the requirement that monetary awards 
for employee suggestions be based only 
on the amount of savings to be achieved 
in the employee’s own agency. Mone- 
tary awards for suggestions or accom- 
plishments should be based on the full 
amount of savings throughout the Gov- 
ernment, and should be directly related 
to resulting savings without an arbi- 
trary limit. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion would establish controls to insure 
uniform administration and would set 
standards governing amount of cash 
awards. 

Under this bill, awards for employee 
inventions would be brought into the 
governmentwide incentive awards pro- 
gram. At present there are statutory 
authorities for awards for employee in- 
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ventions in some circumstances. These 
authorities differ in that they apply to 
different employee groups and do not 
afford uniform treatment. The pro- 
posed bill will establish a consistent and 
equitable program for employee inven- 
tion awards. 

Salary step increase awards for su- 
perior accomplishment would be abol- 
ished and cash awards provided in their 
stead. At present, superior accomplish- 
ment awards under title VII of the Clas- 
sification Act are pay increases of salary 
steps in the employee's grade. Since the 
amount of such salary steps is greater 
in the higher grades, this results in the 
amount of these awards being based on 
the pay rate of the employee rather than 
on actual value of achievement. Also, it 
means that employees already at the top 
of their grade cannot receive such 
awards. Substituting cash awards for 
salary-increase awards will eliminate 
these inequities. 

As approved by the committee, an- 
other major provision of the bill gives 
agency heads the authority to request 
appropriations for the payment of al- 
lowances for uniforms to employees now 
required by law or regulation to wear 
them. Where such funds are appropri- 
ated under this authority, agencies 
would have to pay out of these funds up 
to $100 a year to employees for the pur- 
chase and upkeep of required uniforms 
which are not furnished to them. The 
legislation provides that any amounts 
allowed for the same purpose under oth- 
er law or regulation could be continued 
instead of paying the proposed uniform 
allowance. The allowances for uniforms 
would be paid under rules and regula- 
tions issued by the Bureau of the Budget. 

The bill would repeal section 1310 of 
the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1952, as amended—commonly known as 
the Whitten amendment—which places 
certain restrictions on Government per- 
sonnel operations. The Whitten amend- 
ment served a useful purpose when Fed- 
eral employment was being rapidly ex- 
panded during the Korean emergency. 
The emergency period has passed, and 
the committee believes that this amend- 
ment has now outlived its usefulness. 
Continuation of emergency personnel 
restrictions in legislation is producing 
serious administrative problems and in- 
equities to employees. 

The ceiling on permanent employment 
imposed by the amendment is based on 
personnel needs and operating condi- 
tions in September 1950. This limitation 
is unrealistic, since it bears no necessary 
relationship to the size of the work force 
needed at any later time or in any agen- 
cy. By restricting permanent appoint- 
ments, it limits the Government in offer- 
ing the incentive of career status in re- 
cruiting, and results in a less stabilized 
work force. It is important to note that 
total employment levels are not reduced 
or controlled by the ceiling. 

The limitations on permanent promo- 
tions continue to bring about serious in- 
equities to employees throughout the 
Government. These limitations also 
complicate reduction-in-force operations 
by requiring a special retention grouping 
for permanent workers promoted on an 
indefinite basis. Other restrictions and 
requirements affecting such actions as 
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reinstatement also handicap effective 
personnel management. 

Although this legislation has already 
been amended twice, old problems have 
not been taken care of, and new difficul- 
ties continue to appear. The Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, which has 
primary responsibility for the subject 
matter involved, is convinced that the 
amendment should be repealed. 

I firmly believe that the enactment of 
this bill will greatly improve Govern- 
ment operations by providing sound and 
modernized conditions of employment, 
and by strengthening employee work in- 
centives and morale. I earnestly urge 
that the Members of the Senate give 
this measure immediate and favorable 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bar- 
RETT in the chair), The Chair an- 
nounces that all committee amendments 
were previously agreed to, with the ex- 
ception of the one on page 3, line 15. 
The Secretary will state that committee 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
line 15, after the word “time”, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That positions that may be 
established under the proviso of section 203 
(b) (1) of the act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 
836), may be in addition to these 700. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment on page 3, line 15. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I call up my amendment 
4-20-54-A. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator desire to have his amend- 
ment read at this time? It is a lengthy 
amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
do not believe it is necessary to do so. I 
am proposing to amend merely a part 
of the bill, and I can explain the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment will not 
be stated, but it will be printed in the 
Record at this point. 

The amendment of Mr. JOHNSTON of 
South Carolina is as follows: 

Beginning with line 17 on page 15, strike 
out through line 11 on page 17, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 401. (a) Any officer or employee of 
any department, independent establishment, 
or agency (including Government-owned 
corporations), or the municipal government 
of the District of Columbia, in a position 
requiring him to regularly remain at, or 
within the confines of, his station during 
longer than ordinary periods of duty, a sub- 
stantial part of which consists of remaining 
in a standby status rather than perform- 
ing work, shall receive premium compen- 
sation for such duty on an annual basis 
in lieu of premium compensation provided 
by any other provisions of this act. Pre- 
mium compensation under this subsection 
shall be determined by the head of the de- 
partment, establishment, or agency, with 
the approval of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, as an appropriate percentage (not in 
excess of 25 percent) of such part of the 
basic compensation for any such position as 
does not exceed the maximum scheduled 
rate of basic compensation provided for 
grade GS-9 in the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended, by taking into consideration 
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the number of hours of actual work re- 
quired in such positions, the number of 
hours required in a standby status at or 
within the confines of the station, the ex- 
tent to which the duties of such position are 
made more onerous by night or holiday work, 
or by being extended over periods of more 
than 40 hours a week, and any other rela- 
tive factors. 

“(b) Any such officer or employee in a posi- 
tion in which the hours of duty cannot be 
controlled administratively, and which re- 
quires substantial amounts of irregular, un- 
scheduled, overtime duty, and duty at night 
and on holidays with the officer or employee 
generally being responsible for recognizing, 
without supervision, circumstances which 
require him to remain on duty, shall re- 
ceive premium compensation for such duty 
on an annual basis in lieu of premium com- 
pensation provided by any other provisions 
of this act, except for regularly scheduled 
overtime duty. Premium compensation 
under this subsection shall be determined 
by the head of the department, establish- 
ment, or agency, with the approval of the 
Civil Service Commission, as an appropriate 
percentage (not in excess of 15 percent) 
of such part of the rate of basic compen- 
sation for any such position as does not 
exceed the maximum scheduled rate of basic 
compensation provided for grade GS-9 in 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
by taking into consideration the frequency 
and duration of night, holiday, and un- 
scheduled overtime duty required in such 
position.” 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I am offering the amend- 
ment also on behalf of the Senator from 
Alabama. |[Mr. SPARKMAN], and I ask 
unanimous consent that his name be 
added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, on page 15 of the bill my 
amendment proposes to amend section 
401, and I should like to address myself 
to that section at this time. I seek to 
strike out section 401 and to insert in 
lieu thereof my amendment. 

It will be noted that on page 15, line 
22, of the bill, I propose to insert, after 
the word employee“, the words “of any 
department, independent establishment, 
or agency (including Government-owned 
corporations), or the municipal gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia.” 

On page 16, line 5, I propose to insert 
after the word “determined”, the words 
“by the head of the department, estab- 
lishment, or agency, with the approval 
of the Civil Service Commission.” 

On page 17, line 4, I propose to insert 
after the word “determined”, the words 
“by the head of the department, estab- 
lishment, or agency, with the approval 
of the Civil Service Commission.” 

The amendment would give each 
agency, department, and establishment 
the right to establish how much over- 
time an employee has earned. All the 
amendment does is to make it manda- 
tory on the agency head to compensate 
the employe under the new schedule, 
which I believe to be only right and just. 
It should not be more expensive than it 
would be if each agency did its duty. 

I have discussed the matter with the 
chairman of the committee, of which 
committee I am also a member, and I 
have discussed it also with some other 
members of the committee. The sub- 
ject was not brought before the commit- 
tee at the time the committee considered 
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the bill. For that reason I am offering 
it as an amendment. I believe the 
chairman understands exactly what the 
amendment would accomplish. It would 
do justice to the employees. 

Mr. CARLSON. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, as the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina has stated, the amendment was not 
considered by the committee. However, 
I have studied it, and I have had it 
checked with the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. As I understand, instead of mak- 
ing the language of section 202 permis- 
sive, the amendment would make it 
mandatory. Is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is correct. I propose to strike out 
the word “may”, in line 20, on page 15, 
and substitute the word “shall.” That 
would be the effect of the amendment. 

Mr. CARLSON. I have no objection 
to the amendment. I believe it is in 
keeping with what we are trying to do 
in the bill, namely, to make more equi- 
table the overtime pay laws for all Fed- 
eral employees. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may have printed in the 
Recorp at this point a statement on 
the amendment prepared by the Civil 
Service Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I should like 
to ask the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas whether the cost would be in- 
creased by the amendment, and, if so, 
how much the increase would be. 

Mr. CARLSON. Iam trying to obtain 
that information from the Civil Service 
Commission. It is my personal opin- 
ion—and I am so advised by the repre- 
sentative of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion on the floor—that it will not entail 
any additional cost. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, if it 
does not involve additional cost, I have 
no objection. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment submitted by Mr. CARLSON was or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

The existing language of section 202 (g) 
is permissive. It authorizes but does not 
require agencies, subject to the approval 
of the Civil Service Commission, to establish 
additional annual compensation, in lieu of 
hourly premium pay, for firefighters, inves- 
tigators, and other groups with like working 
conditions. The permissive effect is accom- 
plished by the word “may” in line 20 of page 
15 of the bill. When an agency does not use 
the authority granted in section 202 (g) and 
does not establish additional annual com- 
pensation for such employees, they are cov- 
ered by provisions for additional compensa- 
tion on an hourly basis for overtime, night, 
and holiday work, just like other employees. 

Senator JOHNSTON’s amendment would 
make mandatory the payment of additional 
compensation on an annual basis for all 
employees in these groups. No employee 
in the group covered by section 401 (a), 
e. g., firefighters, could receive any premium 
pay on an hourly basis. No employee in 


the group covered by section 401 (b) could 
receive premium pay on an hourly basis for 
irregular or unscheduled overtime or night 
or holiday work. He could receive premium 
pay on an hourly basis only for regularly 
scheduled overtime and that would be in 
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addition to his additional annual compen- 
sation authorized by section 401 (b). 

The provisions of section 202 (g) of 8. 
2665 were made permissive to facilitate ad- 
ministration. 

There are borderline cases where there 
would be a real question whether the condi- 
tions specified in section 202 (g) are met. If 
section 202 (g) is mandatory, such question 
must be resolved by legal interpretation, and 
the administrative desirability or undesir- 
ability of the results could not be considered. 

If section 202 (g) remains permissive, 
however, an agency would not be compelled 
to establish annual rates of additional com- 
pensation for all positions meeting the gen- 
eral conditions specified. It could consider 
in each instance whether the results of such 
action would be good administratively. Thus, 
for example, annual rates could be estab- 
lished for groups where the requirements 
of the statute are clearly met and operation 
of existing hourly overtime, night, and holi- 
day pay provisions have created or would 
create administrative problems. On the 
other hand, the normal hourly premium pay 
provisions could be left in effect for border- 
line groups or individual positions which 
have presented no problems under existing 
law, and where a change in practice might 
create more problems than it would solve. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that a statement on the amendment be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHNSTON OF SOUTH 
CaROLINA 

I now ask consideration of the amendment 
to be inserted on page 15, beginning with 
line 17 through line 11 on page 17. 

This amendment is offered on behalf of 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN j| 
and myself to make mandatory the provision 
for premium compensation to an employee 
serving in a position which requires him to 
remain at, or within, the confines of his 
station during longer than ordinary periods 
of duty, a substantial part of which consists 
of remaining in a standby status. 

This amendment rewrites section 401, be- 
cause it addresses itself to the part of the 
present bill which provides benefits up to 
15 percent additional to base pay for irregu- 
lar or unscheduled overtime, night, or holi- 
day duty, for Federal employees such as in- 
vestigators of criminal activities, including 
agents of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, and investigators of alcohol tax units, 
whose hours of duty cannot be controlled 
administratively and which require substan- 
tial amounts of irregular, unscheduled over- 
time duty at night or on holidays. 

The agency heads will still retain the au- 
thority to establish the amount of overtime, 
or premium compensation, within the maxi- 
mums set by the bill. My amendment would 
merely make it mandatory on the agency 
head to compensate the employees under the 
new schedule. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Jounston], for himself 
and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask that 
it be stated, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end 
of the bill it is proposed to add a new 
section, as follows: 

Serc. 502. Section 6 of the act entitled “An 
act to provide for the exemption from the 
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Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951 of certain 
Officers in the executive branch of the Goy- 
ernment, and for other purposes,“ approved 
July 2, 1953, is hereby repealed. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly lay no claim to being an expert 
in the field of legislation affecting civil- 
service employees. I have followed sev- 
eral policies very consistently in voting 
on such legislation. On questions in- 
volving the extent of annual and sick 
leave that might be advanced to any em- 
ployee of the Government I have always 
voted for the smallest amount and the 
shortest time. I did, however, have oc- 
casion to ascertain circumstances which 
affect the leave of employees accumu- 
lated during the war years. We all 
know that during the war years 1941 to 
1945, inclusive, employees, particularly 
in the Defense Department, were not 
allowed to take their leave. Even if they 
had been allowed to take it, they could 
not have obtained transportation, so 
that they would have had to take it 
here in Washington. Many of them 
accumulated a great deal of leave. In 
some instances, I believe, it ran over 100 
days.. It may have been as much as 
120 days. I am not positive as to that. 

At the end of the war Congress passed 
an act which provided that those em- 
ployees should be permitted to have 90 
days of such leave, and that it would be 
available to them when they desired to 
take it. I regarded that, Mr. President, 
as a contract on the part of the Gov- 
ernment, 

Last year an act was passed by the 
Congress which authorized the heads of 
various agencies to make a regulation 
which would limit the leave to 30 days 
and compel the employees to take it. 
Information has come to me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that in some instances this regu- 
lation will have the effect of denying 
leave to some Federal employees. In my 
opinion, if that condition does exist, it 
is almost dishonest. for the Government 
to deprive employees of leave which they 
were forced to accumulate during the 
war years. 

The effect of the adoption of this 
amendment will be only to protect the 
leave which was allowed employees of 
the Government during the war, and 
which was ratified by an act of Congress 
enacted shortly after the end of the war. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia would amend the 
Leave Act of 1953. The distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON] and I devoted considerable 
time to this matter a year or two ago. 
We had in mind trying to force an or- 
derly liquidation of accumulations of 
leave so as to avoid a cost to the Gov- 
ernment which might run into millions 
of dollars. We wished to bring it about 
in a way which would not be injurious 
to employees who had accumulated leave 
and who were unable to use it. There 
were some who accumulated leave and 
did not take it all. 

Iam sympathetic with what the Sen- 
ator from Georgia is trying to do, but it 
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does involve, when analyzed, a large 
sum of money. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly do not want to take any action 
that is going to cost the Treasury more 
money. The leave has been accumu- 
ean and the employees are entitled to 

t. 

Mr. CARLSON. I think the Senator 
will recall that there were individuals in 
high positions who took large amounts 
of leave. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not think they 
are entitled to any leave. Ido not wish 
the amendment to apply to them. The 
amendment is for the benefit of employ- 
ees in grades 4 and 5 who have once had 
their leave refused, and the effect of this 
proposed legislation is to take more leave 
away from them. 

Mr. CARLSON. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator that I am in accord 


with his views. Ihave no doubt that ex- 
perience has proved that there have been 
injustices. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, when this question was 
before the conference, we op 
clamping down on the employees and 
taking away from them what we con- 
sidered at that time was their right. We 
tried to save as much as we could. The 
House conferees wanted to take away all 
the accumulated leave, but we were able 
to save as much as 30 days. 

I suggest that the amendment be 
taken to conference so that we may 
ascertain how far the House will go along 
with us on the amendment. 

Mr.CARLSON. Mr. President, I shall 
be glad to take the amendment to con- 
ference. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may place in the RECORD a 
statement from the Civil Service Com- 
mission on this question. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Rxconb, as follows: 

This amendment would add to the bill a 
new section which would repeal section 6 
of the act entitled “An act to provide for 
the exemption from the Annual and Sick 
Leave Act of 1951 of certain officers in the 
executive branch of the Government, and for 
other purposes,” approved July 2, 1953. 

Section 6 of the 1953 leave act amend- 
ment directs heads of Federal agencies to 
have annual leave accumulations in excess 
of 30 days (45 days for certain employees 
overseas) reduced to these limits through 
gradual use within a reasonable period of 
years. Most agencies have adopted formal 
policies and plans for this purpose. Gen- 
erally they provide for the gradual use of all 
accumulated annual leave over the allowable 
limits within periods ranging from 4% to 10 
years. The plans typically require that em- 
ployees use either 10 percent or 6 days of the 
excess leave each year until the accumula- 
tion is reduced to the 30- or 45-day limit 
allowed by the law. 

Many Federal agencies indicate that the 
required reduction approach is criticized by 
employees on the grounds that (1) the exist- 
ing accumulations are their sole financial 
protection against unemployment, and (2) 
they had to forego leave during World War IL 
and now prefer to hold the resulting ac- 
cumulations as a cash reserve, rather than 
use them gradually by taking more time off 
each year. 
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A number of agencies report that the re- 
duction through required use approach has 
created administrative problems. These 
agencies report that the reduction require- 
ment (a) results in loss of employee time 
on duty; (b) impairs operating efficiency; 
(e) aggravates previous and creates new 
leave scheduling problems; (d) brings about 
serious difficulties in staffing one-of-a-kind 
jobs; (e) results in additional hiring, over- 
time work, and replacement problems and 
costs. 

The present accumulation limits prevent 
any further excess annual leave accumula- 
tions. If the gradual use requirement were 
repealed, existing excess accumulations 
would still be reduced as employees with 
such accumulations used excess leave and 
accumulations were paid off when employees 
resigned, retired, or died. In brief, new ex- 
cess accumulations could not come about, 
and existing excess accumulations could only 
be reduced. Thus, the excess accumulations 
inevitably would disappear without any posi- 
tive action to reduce them. 

Senator RUSSELL’s amendment would elim- 
inate the present statutory provision for 
reduction through required gradual use. In 
addition to permitting elimination of excess 
leave accumulations through voluntary use 
and employee turnover, repeal of the present 
requirement would (1) remove a source of 
employee dissatisfaction, (2) eliminate ad- 
ministrative problems, and (3) save what- 
ever extra costs are involved in enforcing the 
required use plan. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Georgia. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
line 13, it is proposed to strike out the 
words, “seven hundred” and insert the 
words “four hundred.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
bill, at page 3, line 13, deals with posi- 
tions in grades 16, 17, and 18 of the gen- 
eral schedule, and it provides for the 
creation of 300 in these grades, which 
were, as I recall, first created in 1949. 
The pay in these grades is, of course, the 
highest of any of the salaries received 
by employees under the civil service. It 
ranges from $12,000 a year to $14,800 
a year. 

Mr. President, 400 of those positions 
were created by the Classification Act of 
1949. Since that time, by various acts, 
100 more have been created. The last 
positions of such grades and ratings were 
created in the Supplemental Appropria- 
tions Act of 1954 when we created 65 
more of these high-salaried positions for 
the Department of Defense. 

Mr. President, my position in moving 
to reduce the number of these high- 
grade positions is in nowise dictated by 
political considerations. During the 
time when the Democratic Party was in 
power, as a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, I consistently opposed 
continued efforts of the heads of the 
various governmental agencies to create 
large numbers of these high-salaried po- 
sitions. In most instances, the Appro- 
priations Committee did eliminate from 
the budget estimates requests for an in- 
creased number of high-salaried posi- 
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tions. I believe that the political party 
in power, the one which has the reins 
of the administration, is entitled to fill 
every policymaking position in the Gov- 
ernment. The responsibility of admin- 
istering the Government is theirs, and 
they should be permitted at the policy- 
making levels to have the instruments 
and the tools they desire in an effort 
to discharge the responsibilities of gov- 
ernment. However, I can see no justi- 
fication whatever for increasing by 300 
this high-salaried supergrade of offi- 
cial created in 1949. 

We have heard a great deal about the 
fact that this administration is dedi- 
cated to economy in government. I sub- 
mit that to create 300 more of such po- 
sitions in the salary grades of from 
$12,000 to $14,800 is not economy. If 
the administration needs any authority 
to fill its policymaking positions, and 
will recommend legislation for that pur- 
pose—I do not know that that is in- 
volved here—I shall be glad to support 
it. But on my own behalf, and on behalf 
of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
I have offered an amendment which 
would eliminate this increase of 300 
high-salaried positions. The number 
has grown from 400, under the original 
bill, until now there are, in the Govern- 
ment, 826 of the superclassifications. It 
seems to me that at a time when we 
are told that the total number of em- 
ployees in the Government is being con- 
stantly reduced, the administration 
should be able to get along with the 
same number of supergrades as were 
available to the last administration, 
rather than more. If the number of em- 
ployees under the present administra- 
tion has been decreased to the extent 
which has been asserted, it would seem 
to me that the administration would 
not desire to have 300 additional super- 
classifications, 
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In my opinion, Congress should stop 
this trend, which is, in effect, a method 
of quasi-patronage or else is an upgrad- 
ing by the creation of new positions, to 
which employees who have recently 
come into the Government might be as- 
signed. I hope the Senate will agree to 
the amendment. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, if the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia will 
permit me to consider this question with 
him for a few minutes, in view of the 
situation confronting the Government at 
the present time, I am certain he will 
agree with me that there is some justifi- 
cation for and merit in the proposal to 
provide the 300 positions. 

In August 1951, the President set a 
maximum limitation of 300 top-grade 
positions under the Defense Production 
Act. After the passage of the Defense 
Production Act amendment of 1953, the 
maximum limitation was reduced by the 
present President to 160. In the absence 
of other legislation, these 160 supergrade 
classifications will expire on June 30, 
next year. 

An additional 266 positions come under 
special statutory authorities requiring 
Civil Service Commission approval. 

Another 39 positions come under spe- 
cial statutory authority not requiring 
Civil Service Commission approval. 
Thus there is a total of 865 of these 
positions. 

It is my hope that the Senate will place 
these positions in the agencies to which 
they belong, so that whenever an agency 
requests or desires the supergrade posi- 
tions, it must justify such positions. 

I wish to read for the record some of 
the requests for these positions received 
by the Civil Service Commission. They 
are top-level positions which must be 
filled by persons with outstanding quali- 
fications. 

The positions are as follows: 


Typical jobs to be included in supergrades if additional 300 are approved by Congress 


Title of position 


Administrator, Foreign Service and Trade Programs. Department of Agriculture. 
Bureau of the Budget 
Department of Commerce 


Economic Adviser on Budgetary Polier 

Deputy Assistant Secretary (for Administra’ tion) and 
Director of Personnel. 

Deputy Chief, Weather Bureau 

Associate Director (Physics) 

Deputy Director of Public Health 


Weather Bureau 
Bureau of Standards 
District of Columbia government 


Agency 


Deputy € Governor and Director of Cooperative Bank | Farm Credit Administration GS-16. 
Deputy Gommissione r Immigration and Naturalization Service. GS-17, 
Asono ne Director, Testing, Calibration, and Spec- | National Bureau of Standards GS-16 
ications. 
Chief, Trial Section, Tax Division_._............-.... Department of Justice GS-16. 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Congressional Rela- | Department of State GS-17. 
Under policy direction of Assistant Secretary, 
— 5 ae ee —— and 1 85 
epartment’s legislative program and coordi- 
nation of legislation remand United States 
foreign policy; direction of liaison by Department 
with h congressional committees and their staff. 
Senn. — — — U. S. Tariff Commission GS-16, 
Deputy, Eee eN, Secretary for Personnel.. Department of State -| GS-16. 
Deputy Assistant Director for Administration. U. S. Information Agency. GS-16, 
Ch engineering Division -| Export-Import Bank GS-16, 
Chief Office of hate „ U. S. Information Agency... GS-16. 
epey an ‘Administrator! for Veterans’ Benefits.. Veterans’ Administration. GS-17 
assistant to Administrator. d GS-16. 
Deputy to the Secretary GS-17. 
Assistant to the Secretary.. GS-16, 
3 General Counsel do GS-16. 
to the Department of Interior GS-17. 
Assistant ‘Administrator inlets iy Bonneville Power ‘Administration GS-16. 
Com er. Bureau of Indian A eee GS-16. 
Special assistant to the Director Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. GS-16, 
Di 7 y, Ames, and Lewis | National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. GS-17. 
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These are requests which are pending 
before the Civil Service Commission at 
present, and which cannot be filled. It 
occurs to me that this is an opportunity 
for Congress to take control of the 700 
positions and, instead of having them 
scattered throughout the agencies, to 
have them handled through the Civil 
Service Commission which, after all, is 
the agency which should deal with such 
positions. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The amendment in 
nowise affects the right of the Civil 
Service Commission to deal with these 
positions. It does not touch the author- 
ity of the Commission at all. It lets the 
Civil Service Commission deal with 
them, just as under the present law. 
The amendment merely says that they 
shall have 300 fewer to deal with than 
the bill contemplates. 

Mr. CARLSON. The Civil Service 
Commission has advised me that they 
have been besieged by requests for au- 
thority to fill these positions at grades 
GS-16, 17, and 18. If we do not approve 
this provision, the departments and 
agencies will then seek such authority 
on a piecemeal basis from the Appro- 
priations Committee, through riders to 
appropriation bills. 

Mr. RUSSELL, The Committee on 
Appropriations has not granted one- 
tenth of the positions which have been 
created. It is true that some have been 
granted at times. That has usually been 
when some new function was created. 
Most of the additional positions have 
been created by Executive orders of the 
President of the United States. 

The Appropriations Committee, in my 
opinion, has done a reasonably good job 
in holding down the number of these 
positions. I know we have rejected re- 
quests for a very large number of super- 
grade positions. There have been a few 
which were granted when new laws were 
passed, such as the Defense Production 
Act, to which the Senator has referred, 
and also the Civil Defense Act. But I 
believe that a careful study will show 
that the Committee on Appropriations 
has not created one-half of the 426 posi- 
sions which have been added to the 400 
positions originally authorized by Con- 
gress. 

Mr. CARLSON. Icall attention to the 
fact that under the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Acts of 1952 and 1953, 19 
new jobs were created. 

In the Second Supplemental Appro- 
priations Act of 1952, 54 jobs were 
created. 

Then, in the legislative reorganization 
plan, to which the Senator has referred, 
99 new positions were created. 

In the Supplemental Appropriation 
Act of 1951, 26 new jobs were created. 

In the Supplemental Appropriations 
Act of 1954, 65 additional jobs were 
created, 

Mr. RUSSELL. Less than one-third 
of them have been created by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. If the Sena- 
tor from Kansas wishes to offer an 
amendment which will give the Civil 
Service Commission the power to assign 
all of those which have been created, I 
shall be happy to support it. 

What I am opposing is the creation of 
300 new positions, high-grade positions. 
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In addition to that, the bill gives the 
Civil Service Commission authority to 
put all 300 positions in the very highest 
category, if they so desire. It seems to 
me that that is not a very desirable state 
of affairs. It certainly smacks of politi- 
cal appointment for a man to be im- 
mediately assigned to grades 16, 17, and 
18, without going through any of the 
lower grades. 

The bill would give authority to put 
all 700 positions in the grade 14 category. 
Certainly the number of these high clas- 
sification employees should be reduced. 

Mr. CARLSON. Anticipating that the 
Senator from Georgia might make such 
a suggestion, I had the committee staff 
prepare an amendment which reads as 
follows: 

No position shall be placed in grades 16 
and 17 of the General Schedule except by 
action of or after prior approval by the 
Commission. 


In other words, the Commission would 
have complete control. Thus the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations could not cre- 
ate these positions without the approval 
of the Commission. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I subscribe fully to 
that proposal. I have been unalterably 
opposed to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions creating these positions. Requests 
for such positions have been sent to the 
committee time and again by the Bureau 
of the Budget, during the past 5 years, 
since the law was passed. I have op- 
posed every such request in the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
When we were considering the bill, a 
request had been made for 700 such po- 
sitions. In all fairness, we reduced the 
number to 400 at that time, thinking 
that the Government could get by all 
right. So the positions were not author- 
ized through our committee; they were 
authorized through the Committee on 
Appropriations. We would be glad to 
sit down with members of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and to discuss 
these matters. I am on the side of the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia in 
the case of this particular amendment. 
At the same time, I do not want the 
agencies to go around by the back way 
through the Committee on Appropria- 
tions in order to obtain these positions. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Georgia can assure the Senator from 
South Carolina that he has fought every 
one of the increases in positions in 
these supergrades which has been pro- 
posed to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. The agencies come forward with 
the most specious reasoning I have ever 
heard. In my opinion, the committee 
has rejected several hundred requests 
that were made of the committee. 
There is no excuse for creating 300 new 
positions, which can pay up to $14,800 
a year, when we hear so much about 
economy in Government and reducing 
the numbers of employees. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The main objection I have to the amend- 
ment at present is that it promotes every 
one of the employees in grade 16. I 
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think the Senator from Georgia will 
agree with me that when there is a 
position to be filled, which pays a cer- 
tain amount, the chances are that the 
head of the department is going to be 
put in an embarrassing position unless 
he pays the top salary. 

Mr. RUSSELL. As I have said, it 
smacks of political favoritism to put em- 
ployees in the highest grade without re- 
quiring them to go through the lower 
grades. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to offer an amendment which I hope 
will clarify the situation. First, the 
amendment would provide that none of 
the positions could be created without 
approval by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion; second, there would be a limita- 
tion on the number in each of the three 
grades, 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to the purpose of the Sen- 
ator’s amendment, but I do object to 
its applying to 1,126 positions, rather 
than to 826. Iam perfectly willing that 
the power should apply to the 826 posi- 
tions which now exist, but I still want 
to have a vote on my amendment to re- 
duce the number from 700 to 400, in- 
stead of creating 300 new positions. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

ig Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Barrett in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RUSSELL]. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
discussed this matter with the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee 
and the distinguished ranking minority 
member of the committee. In view of 
those discussions, I now ask that my 
amendment be modified by striking out 
the words “four hundred” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “five hundred and fifty.” 

The PRESIDING OFTICER. The 
amendment will be modified accordingly. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I may 
say that the distinguished chairman of 
the committee, in the amendment to 
which he referred earlier in the discus- 
sion, has now cataloged these positions 
as to grade, so that all of them will not 
be in the highest grade. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia, as 
modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to, as follows: 

On page 3, in line 13, after the words 
“more than”, to strike out “seven hundred” 
and insert in lieu thereof “five hundred and 
fifty.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair calls the attention of the Senator 
from Kansas and the Senator from Geor- 
gia to the fact that in line 18, on page 3, 
the words “seven hundred” appear again. 
The Chair assumes that, similarly, they 
should be changed to read “five hundred 
and fifty.” 
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read “five hundred and fifty.” I ask 
unanimous consent that that change be 
made, so as to accomplish the purpose 
we have in mind, and so as to correspond 
with the modified amendment I offered, 
on behalf of myself and the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, that correction will be made 
in line 18. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad that has 
been done, Mr. President, because I wish 
to have our amendment, as modified, 
apply to both line 13 and line 18, on 
page 3. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 3, it is 
proposed to strike out lines 7 to 18, in- 
clusive, and to insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

Sec. 505. (a) No position shall be placed in 
grade 16 or 17 of the General Schedule except 
by action of, or after prior approval by, the 
Commission. At any one time there shall 
not be more than 400 positions in grade 16 of 
the General Schedule and not more than 115 
positions in grade 17 of the General Schedule. 

(b) No position shall be placed in or re- 
moved from grade 18 of the General Schedule 
except by the President upon recommenda- 
tion of the Commission. There shall not be 
more than 35 positions in such grade at any 
one time. 

(c) Positions that may be established un- 
der the proviso of section 203 (b) (1) of the 
act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 836), may be 
in addition to those authorized by the fore- 
going provisions of this section. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, this 
amendment provides that the ratio of 
the number of positions in each of these 
grades, 16, 17, and 18 shall be on the 
same basis as in the previous act creating 
the 400 original positions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. CARLSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk and 
ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 19, line 18, 
after the word “corporation”, it is pro- 
posed to insert “(but not including the 
Tennessee Valley Authority).” 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I 
have discussed this amendment with the 
Senator from Tennessee. I have no ob- 
jection to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Kansas will be stated. 
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The CHIEF CLERK. On page 3, between 
lines 5 and 6, it is proposed to insert: 

(b) Section 204 (c) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(c) Section 202 (except paragraph 7 
thereof) and section 203 shall not apply to 
the office of the Architect of the Capitol.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter from the Architect of 
the Capitol, David Lynn, in which he 
Says: 

A matter of urgency has come to my at- 
tention with respect to S. 2665, affecting em- 
ployees under the Architect of the Capitol, 


which I respectfully submit for your con- 
sideration. 


It is his contention that the bill cre- 
ates inequities with respect to employees 
in his office and I trust the amendment 
will be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Kansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr.CARLSON. Iask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter which I received from 
Mr. Lynn be printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL, 
Washington, D. C., April 13, 1954. 
Hon. FRANK CARLSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, United States Senate. 

My DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: A matter of urgen- 
cy has come to my attention with respect to 
S. 2665, affecting employees under the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol, which I respectfully sub- 
mit for your consideration. 

Under the provisions of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, there are 467 full- 
time positions and 252 part-time charwomen 
positions under the Architect of the Capitol 
which are classified under that act as crafts, 
protective, and custodial grade employees. 
These employees are engaged in the struc- 
tural, mechanical, and domestic care of the 
buildings on Capitol Hill, and other proper- 
ties under the Architect of the Capitol. 
Their duties are similar to those performed 
by the building-maintenance and operation 
forces of the General Services Administra- 
tion. Their positions have been subject to 
the Classification Act since 1929. 

S. 2665 abolishes the crafts, protective, 
and custodial service now provided under 
the Classification Act and provides, in lieu 
thereof, that employees occupying such posi- 
tions shall be paid on a local-prevailing-rate 
basis. Senate Report 1190, 83d Congress, con- 
tains the following statement with respect to 
the purpose of section 102 (a) of S. 2665: 

“Section 102 (a) removes from the Classi- 
fication Act those maintenance workers in 
crafts, trades, manual labor, and other simi- 
lar positions now under the crafts, protective, 
and custodial schedule of the act, and pro- 
vides that such employees shall be paid on a 
local-prevailing-rate basis.” 

S. 2665 accomplishes this change by 
amendment of paragraph (7) of section 202 
of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 
Section 204 (c) of the Classification Act of 
1949 provides as follows with respect to em- 
ployees under the Architect of the Capitol: 

“Sections 202 and 203 shall not apply to 
the Office of the Architect of the Capitol.” 
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Accordingly, S. 2665, as reported in the 
Senate, April 6, 1954, results in abolishing 
the crafts, protective, and custodial service 
of the Classification Act, but leaves subject 
to that act maintenance workers under the 
Architect of the Capitol in crafts, trades, 
manual labor, and other similar positions 
now under the crafts, protective, and custo- 
dial schedule of the Classification Act. 

In order that the purpose of section 102 (a) 
may be accomplished with respect to em- 
ployees under the Architect, it is necessary 
that S. 2665 be amended by adding on page 
3, after line 5, as reported to the Senate, the 
following language: 

“Section 204 (c) is amended to read as 
follows: 

Section 202 and 203, except section 202 
(7), shall not apply to the Office of the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol’.” 

Approval of this language as a Senate floor 
amendment to S. 2665 is therefore neces- 
sary, to insure the uniform treatment in- 
tended by S. 2665 with respect to this class of 
employees. 

Yours very truly, 
Davip LYNN, 
Architect of the Capitol. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

i The bill (S. 2665) was passed, as fol- 
ows: 


Be it enacted, etc.— 


TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE CLASSIFICATION 
ACT OF 1949, AS AMENDED 


Sec. 101. This title may be cited as the 
“Classification Act Amendments of 1954.” 

Src. 102. The Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, is further amended as follows: 

(a) Paragraph (7) of section 202 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(7) employees in recognized trades or 
crafts, or other skilled mechanical crafts, or 
in unskilled, semiskilled, or skilled manual- 
labor occupations, and other employees in- 
cluding foremen and supervisors in positions 
having trade, craft, or laboring experience 
and knowledge as the paramount require- 
ment, and employees in the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing the duties of whom are 
to perform or to direct manual or machine 
operations requiring special skill or expe- 
rience, or to perform or direct the counting, 
examining, sorting, or other verification of 
the product of manual or machine opera- 
tions: Provided, That the compensation of 
such employees shall be fixed and adjusted 
from time to time as nearly as is consistent 
with the public interest in accordance with 
prevailing rates: Provided further, That 
whenever the Civil Service Commission con- 
curs in the opinion of the employing agency 
that in any given area the number of such 
employees is so few as to make prevailing 
rate determinations impracticable, such em- 
ployee or employees shall be subject to the 
provisions of the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended, which are applicable to posi- 
tions of equivalent difficulty or responsi- 
bility:“. 

(b) Section 204 (e) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(c) Section 202 (except par. 7 thereof) 
and section 203 shall not apply to the Office 
of the Architect of the Capitol.” 

(c) Section 505 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Src. 505. (a) No position shall be placed 
in grade 16 or 17 of the General Schedule 
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except by action of, or after prior approval 
by, the Commission. At any one time there 
shall not be more than 400 positions in 
grade 16 of the General Schedule and not 
more than 115 positions in grade 17 of the 
General Schedule. 

“(b) No position shall be placed in or 
removed from grade 18 of the General Sched- 
ule except by the President upon recom- 
mendation of the Commission. There shall 
not be more than 35 positions in such grade 
at any one time. 

“(c) Positions that may be established 
under the proviso of section 203 (b) (1) of 
the act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 836), may 
be in addition to those authorized by the 
foregoing provisions of this section.” 

(d) Section 601 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 601. There is hereby established for 
positions to which this act applies a basic 
compensation schedule to be known as the 
‘General Schedule,’ the symbol for which 
shall be ‘GS’.” 

(e) Section 602 is amended as follows: 

(1) Strike out the “(a)” after “Src. 602.” 

(2) Subsection (b) of said section is here- 
by repealed. 

(f) Section 603 is amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection (a) of said section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The rates of basic compensation with 
respect to officers, employees, and positions 
to which this act applies shall be in accord- 
ance with the compensation schedule con- 
tained in subsection (b).” 

(2) Subsection (c) of said section is here- 
by repealed. 

(3) Subsection (d) of said section is re- 
lettered and amended to read as follows: 

„(e) Whenever payment is made on the 
basis of a daily, hourly, weekly, biweekly, or 
monthly rate, such rate shall be computed 
from the appropriate annual rate specified in 
subsection (b) by the method prescribed in 
section 604 (d) of the Federal Employees Pay 
Act of 1945, as amended.” 

(g) Section 604 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 604. Employees receiving basic com- 
pensation at a rate authorized by law, imme- 
diately prior to the effective date of this title, 
in excess of the appropriate new rate of the 
grade as determined under paragraphs (1) 
to (10), inclusive, of section 604 (b) of this 
act, as in effect prior to the date of enact- 
ment of the Classification Act Amendments 
of 1954, may continue to receive such rate so 
long as they remain in the same position and 
grade, but when any such position becomes 
vacant, the rate of basic compensation of any 
subsequent appointee shall be fixed in ac- 
cordance with this act.” 

(h) Section 703 is amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection (a) is amended by striking 
out the words “change of grade or rate of 
basic compensation except such change as 
may be prescribed by any provision of law of 
general application” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “increase in grade or rate 
of basic compersation except such increase 
as may be prescribed by any provision of law 
of general application.” 

(2) Subsection (b) (1) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(b) (1) No officer or employee shall be 
entitled to a longevity step increase while 
holding a position in any grade above grade 
15 of the General Schedule.” 

(3) Subsection (c) is amended by striking 
out “section 604 (b) (11), section 1105 (b)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “section 604 or 
section 1105 (b) of this act, or section 103 
(b) (4) of the Classification Act Amend- 
ments of 1954.” 

(i) Section 704 of such act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new sentence, as 
follows: “Service immediately preceding the 
date of enactment of the Classification Act 
Amendments of 1954 shall be counted to- 
ward longevity step increases under section 
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703 in the case of persons in grades 11 to 15, 
inclusive, who on such date are receiving 
compensation at the maximum scheduled 
rates for their respective grades.” 

(J Section 802 (b) is amended by striking 
out “section 604 (b) (11), section 1105 (v)“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof “section 604 or 
section 1105 (b) of this act or section 103 
(b) (4) of the Classification Act Amend- 
ments of 1954.” 

(k) Section 803 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 803. (a) Whenever the Commission 
shall find (1) that a sufficient number of 
qualified eligibles for positions in a given 
class cannot be secured in one or more areas 
or locations at the existing minimum rate 
for such class, and (2) that there is a possi- 
bility that a sufficient number of such eli- 
gibles can be secured by increasing the mini- 
mum rate for such class in such areas or loca- 
tions to one of the higher rates within the 
grade in which such class is placed, the Com- 
mission may establish such higher rate as 
the minimum rate for that class in each area 
or location concerned. 

“(b) Minimum rates established under 
subsection (a) may be revised from time to 
time by the Commission. Such actions or 
revisions shall have the force and effect 
of law. 

“(c) Any increase in rate of basic compen- 
sation resulting from the establishment of 
new minimum rates under this section shall 
not be regarded as an ‘equivalent increase’ 
in compensation within the meaning of title 
VII.“ 

Sec. 103. (a) Not later than the first day 
of the first pay period which begins 6 months 
after the enactment of this act, all positions 
in the Crafts, Protective, and Custodial 
Schedule of the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended, not excluded from such act by 
section 202 (7) thereof, as amended herein, 
shall be placed in corresponding grades of 
the General Schedule as set forth below: 


Grade of the Crafts, Corresponding new 

Protective, and grade of the 
General Schedule 
1 


(b) The rates of basic compensation of 
officers and employees to whom this section 
applies shall be initially adjusted as follows: 

(1) If the employee is receiving a rate of 
basic compensation less than the minimum 
scheduled rate of the grade in which his 
position is placed, his compensation shall be 
increased to the minimum rate; 

(2) If the employee is receiving a rate of 
basic compensation within the range of sal- 
ary, including longevity rates, prescribed for 
the grade in which his position is placed, at 
one of the rates fixed therein, no change 
shall be made in his existing rate; 

(3) If the employee is receiving a rate of 
basic compensation within the range of sal- 
ary, including longevity rates, prescribed for 
the grade in which his position is placed, 
but not at one of the rates fixed therein, his 
compensation shall be increased to the next 
higher rate; 

(4) If the employee is receiving a rate of 
basic compensation in excess of the maxi- 
mum rate, including longevity rates, for the 
grade in which his position is initially placed, 
he shall continue to receive basic compen- 
sation without change in rate until (a) he 
leaves such position, or (b) he is entitled 
to receive basic compensation at a higher 
rate by reason of the operation of other pro- 
visions of the Classification Act of 1949, as 
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amended; but when any such position be- 
comes vacant, the rate of basic compen- 
sation of any subsequent appointee shall be 
fixed in accordance with the provisions of 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended; 
and 

(5) The conversion to grades of the Gen- 
eral Schedule of positions covered by this 
section, and the initial adjustments in com- 
pensation as prescribed herein, shall not be 
construed to be transfers or promotions 
within the meaning of section 802 (b) of 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
and the regulations issued thereunder. 

Sec. 104. (a) With respect to any em- 
ployee and position, which, immediately 
prior to the date of enactment of this act, 
is subject to the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended, but to which section 102 (a) of 
this title applies, this title shall take effect 
on the date or dates specified by the head of 
the respective department, but not later than 
the first day of the first pay period which 
begins after 12 months following the date of 
enactment of this act. 

(b) With respect to employees and posi- 
tions to which sections 102 (a) and 103 of 
this title apply, the provisions of the Clas- 
sification Act of 1949, as amended, and any 
provisions of law and regulations controlling 
pay adjustments which were in effect on the 
date of enactment of this act, shall continue 
in effect for any such employee or position 
until compensation shall have been fixed in 
accordance with the provisions of this title. 

Sec. 105. The Commission is hereby au- 
thorized to issue such regulations as may 
be necessary for the administration of this 
title. 

Sec. 106. Nothing contained in this title 
shall be construed to decrease the existing 
compensation of any present employee, but 
when his position becomes vacant, any sub- 
sequent appointee to such position shall be 
compensated in accordance with the 
schedule applicable to such position, 


TITLE II—PREMIUM COMPENSATION 


Sec. 201. This title may be cited as the 
“Premium Compensation Act of 1954.“ 

Sec. 202. The Federal Employees Pay Act 
of 1945, as amended, is further amended as 
follows: 

(a) Section 101 is amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection (a) is amended by strik- 
ing out “titles II and III“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof titles II, III, and IV.“ 

(2) Subsection (b) is repealed. 

Compensation for overtime work 

(b) Section 201 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 201. All hours of work officially or- 
dered or approved in excess of 40 hours 
in any administrative workweek performed 
by officers or employees to whom this title 
applies shall be considered to be overtime 
work and compensation for such overtime 
work, except as otherwise provided for in 
this act, shall be at the following rates: 

“(a) For officers and employees whose 
basic compensation is at a rate which does 
not exceed the maximum scheduled rate 
of basic compensation provided for grade 
GS-9 in the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, the overtime hourly rate of com- 
pensation shall be an amount equal to one 
and one-half times the hourly rate of such 
Officer’s or employee’s basic compensation, 
and all of such amount shall be considered 
premium compensation. 

“(b) For officers and employees whose 
basic compensation is at a rate which ex- 
ceeds the maximum scheduled rate of basic 
compensation provided for grade GS-9 in 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
the overtime hourly rate of compensation 
shall be an amount equal to one and one- 
half times the hourly rate of such maximum 
rate, and all of such amount shall be con- 
sidered premium compensation.” 
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(c) Section 202 (a) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 202. (a) The head of any department, 
independent establishment, or agency, in- 
cluding Government-owned or controlled 
corporations, or the municipal government 
of the District of Columbia (1) may, at the 
request of any officer or employee, grant such 
officer or employee compensatory time off 
from his scheduled tour of duty in lieu of 
payment for an equal amount of time spent 
in irregular or occasional overtime work, and 
(2) may, at his own discretion, provide that 
any officer or employee, whose rate of basic 
compensation is in excess of the maximum 
scheduled rate of basic compensation pro- 
vided for grade GS-9 in the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, shall be compen- 
sated for irregular or occasional overtime 
work for which compensation would be due 
under this act with not more than an equal 
amount of compensatory time off from his 
scheduled tour of duty in lieu of such com- 
pensation.” 

(d) (1) Section 203 is redesignated as 
section 205, and wherever such section num- 
ber appears in such act or in any other pro- 
vision of law it is amended to conform to 
the redesignation prescribed by this subsec- 
tion. 

(2) After section 202, insert the following 
new sections: 


Call- bach overtime 


“Sec. 203. For the purposes of this act, 
any unscheduled overtime work performed 
by any officer or employee on a day when no 
work was scheduled for him, or for which 
he is required to return to his place of em- 
ployment, shall be considered to be at least 
2 hours in duration. 


“Time in travel status 


“Src. 204. For the purpose of this act, 
time spent in a travel status away from the 
Official-duty station of any officer or em- 
ployee shall be considered as hours of em- 
ployment only when (a) within the days 
and hours of such officer’s or employee's 
regularly scheduled administrative work- 
week, including regularly scheduled over- 
time hours, or (b) when the travel involves 
the performance of work while traveling or 
is carried out under arduous conditions.” 


Compensation for night and holiday work 

(e) Section 301 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 301. (a) Any regularly scheduled 
work between the hours of 6 o'clock post- 
meridian and 6 o'clock antemeridian (in- 
cluding periods of absence with pay during 
such hours due to holidays, and any such 
hours within periods of leaye with pay if 
such periods total less than 8 hours dur- 
ing any pay period) shall be considered night- 
work, except as provided in subsection (b), 
and any officer or employee performing such 
work to whom this title applies shall be 
compensated for it at his rate of basic com- 
pensation plus premium compensation 
amounting to 10 percent of such rate, 
unless otherwise provided in this act, and 
except that this section shall not operate to 
modify the provisions of the act of July 1, 
1944 (Public Law No. 394, 78th Cong.), or 
any other law authorizing additional com- 
pensation for nightwork. 

“(b) The head of any department, inde- 
pendent establishment, or agency, includ- 
ing Government-owned or controlled cor- 
porations, may designate any time after 
6 o’clock postmeridian and any time be- 
fore 6 o'clock antemeridan as the begin- 
ning and end, respectively, of nightwork 
for the purpose of subsection (a) at any 
post outside the several States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia where customary hours of 
business extend into the hours of night- 
work provided by such subsection.” 
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(f) Section 302 of the Federal Employees 
Pay Act of 1945, as amended, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 302. (a) All work not exceeding 
8 hours, which is not overtime work as 
defined in section 201 of this act and which 
is performed on a holiday designated by 
Federal statute or Executive order, shall be 
compensated at the rate of basic compen- 
sation of the officer or employee performing 
such work on a holiday plus premium com- 
pensation at a rate equal to such officer’s or 
employee's rate of basic compensation. Any 
officer or employee who is required to per- 
form any work on such a holiday shall be 
compensated for at least 2 hours of such 
work, and any such premium compensation 
due under the provisions of this section 
shall be in addition to any premium compen- 
sation which may be due for the same work 
under the provisions of section 301 of this 
act providing premium compensation for 
nightwork. 

“(b) Overtime work, as defined in sec- 
tion 201 of this act, on Sundays and such 
holidays shall be compensated in accord- 
ance with the provisions of such section 201.” 


Special provisions for certain types of work 


(g) After title III insert a new title as fol- 
lows: 


“TITLE IV—SPECIAL PROVISIONS FOR CERTAIN 
TYPES OF WORK 


“Src. 401. (a) Any officer or employee of 
any department, independent establishment, 
or agency (including Government-owned 
corporations), or the municipal government 
of the District of Columbia, in a position 
requiring him to regularly remain at, or 
within the confines of, his station during 
longer than ordinary periods of duty, a sub- 
stantial part of which consists of remain- 
ing in a standby status rather than per- 
forming work, shall receive premium com- 
pensation for such duty on an annual basis 
in lieu of premium compensation provided 
by any other provisions of this act. Pre- 
mium compensation under this subsection 
shall be determined by the head of the 
department, establishment, or agency, with 
the approval of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, as an appropriate percentage (not in 
excess of 25 percent) of such part of the 
basic compensation for any such position 
as does not exceed the maximum sched- 
uled rate of basic compensation provided 
for grade GS-9 in the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, by taking into considera- 
tion the number of hours of actual work 
required in such positions, the number of 
hours required in a standby status at or 
within the confines of the station, the ex- 
tent to which the duties of such position 
are made more onerous by night or holiday 
work, or by being extended over periods 
of more than 40 hours a week, and any 
other relative factors. 

“(b) Any such officer or employee in a 
position in which the hours of duty can- 
not be controlled administratively, and 
which requires substantial amounts of ir- 
regular, unscheduled, overtime duty, and 
duty at night and on holidays with the 
officer or employee generally being respon- 
sible for recognizing, without supervision, 
circumstances which require him to remain 
on duty, shall receive premium compensation 
for such duty on an annual basis in lieu of 
premium compensation provided by any 
other provisions of this act, except for regu- 
larly scheduled overtime duty. Premium 
compensation under this subsection shall 
be determined by the head of the depart- 
ment, establishment, or agency, with the 
approval of the Civil Service Commission, 
as an appropriate percentage (not in ex- 
cess of 15 percent) of such part of the rate 
of basic compensation for any such posi- 
tion as does not exceed the maximum sched- 
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uled rate of basic compensation provided for 
grade GS-9 in the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended, by taking into consideration 
the frequency and duration of night, holi- 
day, and unscheduled overtime duty re- 
quired in such position.” 


Limitation on premium compensation 


(h) Section 603 and the heading imme- 
diately preceding such section are amended 
to read as follows: 


“Limitation on premium compensation 


“Sec. 603. No premium compensation pro- 
vided by this act shall be paid to any officer 
or employee whose rate of basic compensa- 
tion exceeds the maximum scheduled rate 
of basic compensation provided for grade 
GS-15 in the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, or when any such premium com- 
pensation would cause such officer's or em- 
ployee’s rate of compensation, including basic 
compensation and premium compensation 
provided by this act, to exceed such maxi- 
mum rate with respect to any pay period.” 


Work schedules 


(i) (1) The heading immediately preced- 
ing section 604 is amended to read as follows: 


“Establishment of basic workweek; work 
schedules; pay computation methods” 
(2) Section 604 (a) is amended by insert- 

ing “(1)” after “(a)” and by adding at the 

end thereof a new paragraph as follows: 
“(2) The head of each such department, 
establishment, and agency and the munici- 
pal government of the District of Columbia 
shall provide with respect to all officers and 
employees in his respective organization, ex- 
cept where he determines that such organi- 
zation would be seriously handicapped 
in carrying out its functions or that costs 

would be substantially increased; that (A) 

assignments to tours of duty shall be sched- 

uled in advance over periods of not less than 

1 week, (B) the basic workweek shall be 40 

hours, (C) such 40 hours shall be scheduled 

on 5 days, which shall be Monday through 

Friday, wherever possible, and the 2 days 

outside the basic workweek shall be consecu- 

tive, (D) the working hours in each day in 

the basic workweek shall be the same, (E) 

the basic nonovertime workday shall not ex- 

ceed 8 hours, (F) the occurrence of holidays 
shall not affect the designation of the basic 
workweek, and (G) breaks in working hours 
of more than 1 hour shall not be scheduled 
in any basic workday.” 

(j) This title shall become effective at the 
beginning of the first pay period beginning 

after July 1, 1954. 


TITLE DI—GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES’ INCENTIVE 
AWARDS 

Sec. 301. This title may be cited as the 
We as Employees’ Incentive Awards 

ct.” 

Sec. 302. The departmental awards pro- 
gram set forth in this title shall be carried 
out under such regulations and instructions 
as may be issued by the United States Civil 
Service Commission which shall annually 
report the results of the program, with re- 
lated recommendations, to the President for 
transmittal to the Congress. 

Sec. 303. As used in this title, the term 
“department” means an executive depart- 
ment or independent agency in the executive 
branch of the Government, including a Gov- 
ernment-owned or controlled corporation 
(but not including the Tennesee Valley Au- 
thority), and also includes (a) the Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts, 
(b) the Library of Congress, (c) the Botanic 
Garden, (d) the Government Printing Office, 
(e) the Office of the Architect of the Capitol, 
and (f) the municipal government of the 
District of Columbia. 

Sec. 304 (a) The head of each department 
is authorized to pay cash awards to, and 
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to incur necessary expenses for the honorary 
recognition of, civilian officers and em- 
ployees of the Government who by their 
suggestions, inventions, superior accomplish- 
ments, or other personal efforts contribute 
to the efficiency, economy, or other improve- 
ment of Government operations or who per- 
form special acts or services in the public 
interest in connection with or related to 
their official employment. 

(b) In instances determined by the Presi- 
dent to warrant such action, he is authorized 
to pay cash awards to, and to incur neces- 
sary expenses for the honorary recognition 
of, civilian officers and employees of the 
Government who by their suggestions, in- 
ventions, superior accomplishments, or other 
personal efforts contribute to the efficiency, 
economy, or other improvement of Govern- 
ment operations, or who perform exception- 
ally meritorious special acts or services in 
the public interest in connection with or 
related to their official employment, and by 
such Presidential awards may be in addition 
to the departmental awards authorized in 
subsection (a) of this section. 

(e) Awards under this section may be 
paid notwithstanding the death or separa- 
tion from the service of the officer or em- 
ployee concerned: Provided, That the sug- 
gestions, inventions, superior accomplish- 
ments, other personal efforts, or special acts 
or service in the public interest forming the 
basis for the awards are made or rendered 
while the officer or employee is in the employ 
of the Government, 

(d) A cash award under this section shall 
be in addition to the regular compensation 
of the recipient and the acceptance of such 
cash award shall constitute an agreement 
that the use by the United States of any 
idea, method or device for which the award 
is made shall not form the basis of a further 
claim of any nature upon the United States 
by the employee, his heirs, or assigns. 

(e) Awards to employees and expenses for 
the honorary recognition of employees may 
be paid from the funds or appropriations 
available to the activity primarily benefiting 
or may be paid from the several funds or 
appropriations of the various activities bene- 
fiting as may be determined by the President 
for awards under subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion, and by the head of the department con- 
cerned for awards under subsection (a) of 
this section. 

(f) An award under this title shall be 
given due weight in qualifying and selecting 
employees for promotion to positions in 
higher grades. 

Sec. 305. The following laws and parts of 
laws are hereby repealed: 

(a) Sections 702, 1002, and 1003 of the 
Classification Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 954; 5 
U. S. C. 1122, 1152, 1153). 

(b) Section 14 of the act entitled “An act 
to authorize certain administrative expenses 
in the Government service, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 
809; 5 U. S. C. 116a). 

(c) The act entitled “An act authorizing 
payments of rewards to postal employees 
for inventions,” approved December 3, 1945 
(59 Stat. 591; 39 U. S. C. 813). 

(d) The act entitled “An act authorizing 
the Secretary of War to pay a cash award for 
suggestions submitted by employees of cer- 
tain establishments of the Ordnance De- 
partment for improvement or economy in 
manufacturing process or plant,” approved 
July 17, 1912 (37 Stat. 193; 50 U. S. C. 58). 

(e) The act entitled “An act to provide 
equitable compensation for useful sugges- 
tions or inventions by personnel of the De- 
partment of the Interior,” approved June 26, 
1944 (58 Stat. 360; 5 U. S. C. 500). 

(f) Subsections (a) and (b) of section 
35 of the act entitled “An act to enact cer- 
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tain provisions now included in the Naval 
Appropriation Act, 1946, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved August 2, 1949 (60 Stat. 
857; 5 U. S. C. 416). 

(g) The joint resolution of March 13, 1944 
(ch. 91, 58 Stat. 115) (46 U. S. C. 1111b). 

(h) The second proviso in section 5 (1) 
of the act of May 18, 1933 (16 U. S. C. 831). 

(i) All other laws or parts of laws incon- 
sistent with this act are hereby repealed to 
the extent of such inconsistency. 

Sec. 306. This title shall take effect on 
the 90th day after the date of its enact- 
ment. 

TITLE IV—UNIFORM ALLOWANCES 

Sec. 401. This title may be cited as the 
“Federal Employees Uniform Allowance Act.” 

Sec. 402. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated annually to each agency of 
the Government of the United States or of 
the District of Columbia (including Govern- 
ment-owned corporations), upon a showing 
of the necessity or desirability thereof, an 
amount not to exceed $100 multiplied by the 
number of the employees of such agency 
who are required by regulation now existing 
or by law to wear a prescribed uniform in 
the performance of his or her official duties 
and who are not being furnished with such 
uniform. The head of any agency to which 
any such appropriation is made shall pay, 
out of such appropriation, to each such em- 
ployee an allowance for defraying the ex- 
penses of acquisition and upkeep of such 
uniform at such times and in such amounts, 
not to exceed $100 per annum, as may be 
prescribed by the head of such agency in 
accordance with rules and regulations pro- 
mulgated pursuant to section 404. Where 
the payment of a uniform allowance is au- 
thorized under any other provision of law 
or regulation existing on the date of enact- 
ment of this act, the head of the agency 
may in his discretion continue the payment 
of such allowance under such provision of 
law or regulation, but where a uniform al- 
lowance is paid under any such law or regu- 
lation no allowance shall be paid under this 
section. 

Sec. 403. Allowances paid under this title 
shall not be considered as pay, salary, or 
compensation within the meaning of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, 
as amended, or as wages within the meaning 
of section 209 of the Social Security Act, 
as amended, or subchapter A or D of chap- 
ter 9 of the Internal Revenue Code, as 
amended. 

Sec. 404. The Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget is authorized and directed to 
promulgate such rules and regulations as 
may be necessary to provide for the uniform 
administration of this title. 


TITLE V—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 501. Section 1310 of the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1952 (Public Law 253, 
82d Cong.), as amended, is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 502. Section 6 of the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the exemption from 
the Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951 of 
certain officers in the executive branch of the 
Government, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved July 2, 1953, is hereby repealed. 


COMPENSATION OF CERTAIN PER- 
SONS DAMAGED BY FLUCTUA- 
TIONS IN THE WATER LEVEL OF 
THE LAKE OF THE WOODS, MINN. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, on 
March 2, 1954, the Senate passed Senate 
bill 215, a bill to provide for determining 
the compensation of certain persons 
whose lands have been flooded and dam- 
aged by reason of fluctuations in the 
water level of the Lake of the Woods, 
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Minnesota. On April 26, 1954, the 
House passed a similar bill, H. R. 2098, 
which is now at the desk. Since the 
language of the two bills is identical ex- 
cept for a minor amendment by the 
Senate, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of H. R. 2098, and 
that all after the enacting clause be 
stricken out, and that in lieu thereof the 
language of the Senate bill, S. 215, be 
inserted. I further request unanimous 
consent that the title be amended to 
conform to the title of the bill as passed 
by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the bill (H. R. 2098) to 
provide for the compensation of certain 
persons whose lands have been flooded 
and damaged by reason of fluctuations in 
the water level of the Lake of the Woods, 
which was read twice by its title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, will 
the Senator give us an explanation? 

Mr. MARTIN. Senate bill 215 was 
passed on the call of the calendar on 
March 2, 1954. The bill is approved by 
the Army engineers and by the Budget 
Bureau. It approves the payment of 
certain damages by reason of the flood- 
ing of certain lands because of fluctua- 
tions in the water level of the Lake of 
the Woods, Minnesota. Compensation 
would be paid under a treaty arrange- 
ment between Canada and the United 
States. There is only a very small 
amount of money involved. The Senate 
bill was passed unanimously by the Sen- 
ate. There is a slight difference between 
the House bill and the Senate bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. What is the 
difference? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have no disposition to delay 
consideration of the bill, but this is the 
first information I have about it. This 
is not a good way to legislate. I wonder 
if the distinguished chairman of the 
committee will withhold his request until 
we have had an opportunity to review 
the question, Ordinarily the majority 
leader takes up in advance matters of 
this kind. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I think I 
can give an explanation, although I am 
not the author of the bill. 

The water levels on Rainy River are 
controlled, as between Canada and the 
United States, by a Commission. The 
Commission, pursuant to its adminis- 
trative policy, had held the water at 
such a level that certain lands were 
flooded. The purpose of the bill is to 
compensate property owners for the 
damage which they suffered because of 
the flooding of the land. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
think what the minority leader was pri- 
marily requesting was an explanation of 
the difference between the House and 
Senate versions of the bill. The distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania 
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asked to have the House bill substituted 
for the Senate bill, which was passed 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. THYE. I understood that the mi- 
nority leader desired an explanation of 
the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like an explanation of the 
difference between the bill passed by the 
House and the bill passed by the Senate. 
If the distinguished chairman of the 
committee will withhold his request for 
a moment until I can explore the ques- 
tion and see if there is any objection on 
this side of the aisle, undoubtedly the 
bill can be taken up a little later in the 
afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair inquires if the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania withdraws his request. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my request. 

Mr. KNOWLAND subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill previously referred to by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Martin] be now considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
2098) to provide for compensation of 
certain persons whose lands have been 
flooded and damaged by reason of fluc- 
tuations in the water level of the Lake of 
the Woods. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the several requests pre- 
viously made by the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Martin] will be agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senate will accept the lan- 
guage of the House bill. This is a bill to 
indemnify certain persons who suffered 
damage because of the fluctuations in 
the level of waters which are controlled 
by an international joint commission. 
The amount of benefits possible under 
the Senate bill for the aggrieved land- 
owners is somewhat less than the pos- 
sible indemnities under the House bill. 
I have just been in consultation with 
some House Members, and I know that 
if the language of the Senate bill is 
substituted for the House language, the 
bill will go to conference, and there will 
have to be some adjustment of the dif- 
ferences between the two Houses. The 
amount involved is not substantial, and 
it appears to me that the Senate might 
better accept the House language and 
be done with it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Minnesota will permit 
me, I had understood that the substitu- 
tion of the Senate bill for the House 
bill, which was a proposal of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, was generally agree- 
able. I could not consent, of course, 
when we have passed a Senate bill on 
the unanimous consent calendar, on cer- 
tain representations made, now to take 
the House bill which provides a different 
figure. I think the proper procedure 
would be to substitute the language of 
the Senate bill for the language of the 
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House bill and send it to conference, 
when the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota and other Senators will have 
an opportunity to discuss the equities of 
their proposal as distinguished from the 
Senate proposal. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
would have no particular objection to 
that at this moment. I merely wanted to 
register what I considered to be a legiti- 
mate protest as to the lack of adequate 
indemnity jurisdiction as provided in the 
Senate bill. I shall certainly state my 
case before the conference. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
request of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Martin] was that all after 
the enacting clause of the House bill be 
stricken and that the language of the 
Senate bill be substituted therefor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the request of the Senator 
from Pennsyivania is agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bar- 
RETT in the chair) laid before the Senate 
a message from the President of the 
United States submitting the nomination 
of Joseph May Swing, of California, to 
be Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization, vice Argyle R. Mackey, 
resigned, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. CARLSON, from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service: 
Twenty-five postmasters. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SUGAR 
AGREEMENT 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the agree- 
ment (Executive B, 83d Cong., 2d sess.), 
the International Sugar Agreement, 
dated in London, October 1, 1953, which 
was read the second time, as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL SUGAR AGREEMENT 

The Governments party to this Agreement 
have agreed as follows:— 

CHAPTER I.—GENERAL OBJECTIVES 
Article 1 

The objectives of this Agreement are to 
assure supplies of sugar to importing coun- 
tries and markets for sugar to exporting 
countries at equitable and stable prices; to 
increase the consumption of sugar through- 
out the world; and to maintain the purchas- 
ing power in world markets of countries or 
areas whose economies are largely dependent 
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upon the production or export of sugar by 
providing adequate returns to producers and 
making it possible to maintain fair standards 
of labour conditions and wages. 


CHAPTER Il.—DEFINITIONS 
Article 2 


For the purposes of this Agreement— 

(1) “Ton” means a metric ton of 1,000 
kilograms. 

(2) “Quota Tear“ means calendar year, 
that is, the period from January 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, both inclusive. 

(3) “Sugar” means sugar in any of its 
recognised commercial forms derived from 
sugar cane or sugar beet, including edible 
and fancy molasses, syrups and any other 
form of liquid sugar used for human con- 
sumption, except final molasses and low- 
grade types of non-centrifugal sugar pro- 
duced by primitive methods. 

Amounts of sugar specified in this Agree- 
ment are in terms of raw value, net weight, 
excluding the container. Except as pro- 
vided in Article 16, the raw value of any 
amount of sugar means its equivalent in 
terms of raw sugar testing 96 sugar degrees 
by the polariscope. 

(4) “Net imports” means total imports of 
sugar after deducting total exports of sugar. 

(5) “Net exports” means total exports of 
sugar (excluding sugar supplied as ships’ 
stores for ships victualling at domestic ports) 
after deducting total imports of sugar. 

(6) “Free market” means the total of net 
imports of the world market except those 
excluded under any provisions of this Agree- 
ment. 

(7) “Basic export tonnages” means the 
quantities of sugar specified in Article 14 (1). 

(8) “Initial export quota” means the 
quantity of sugar allotted for any quota year 
under Article 18 to each country listed in 
Article 14 (1). 

(9) “Export quota in effect“ means the 
initial export quota as modified by such ad- 
jusment as may be made from time to time. 

(10) “Stocks of Sugar,” for the purposes of 
Article 13, means either:— 

(1) All sugar in the country concerned 
either in factories, refineries, warehouses, or 
in the course of internal transportation for 
destinations within the country, but exclud- 
ing bonded foreign sugar (which term shall 
be regarded as also covering sugar “en admis- 
sion temporaire“) and excluding sugar in 
factories, refineries and warehouses or in the 
course of internal transportation for desti- 
nations within the country, which is solely 
for distribution for internal consumption 
and on which such excise or other consump- 
tion duties as exist in the country concerned 
have been paid; or 

(2) All sugar in the country concerned 
either in factories, refineries, warehouses, or 
in the course of internal transportation for 
destinations within the country, but ex- 
cluding bonded foreign sugar (which term 
shall be regarded as also covering sugar “en 
admission temporaire”) and excluding sugar 
in factories, refineries and warehouses or in 
the course of internal transportation for 
destinations within the country which is 
solely for distribution for internal con- 
sumption; 
according to the notification made to the 
Council by each Participating Government 
under Article 13. 

(11) “The Council” means the Interna- 
tional Sugar Council established under 
Article 27. 

(12) “The Executive Committee” means 
the Committee established under Article 37. 

(13) “Importing Country” means one of 
the countries listed in Article 33, or any 
country which is a net importer of sugar, 
as the context requires. 

(14) “Exporting Country” means one of 
the countries listed in Article 34, or any 
country which is a net exporter of sugar, as 
the context requires. 
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CHAPTER III.—GENERAL UNDERTAKINGS BY 
PARTICIPATING GOVERNMENTS 


Article 3 
1. Subsidies 


(1) The Participating Governments recog- 
nise that subsidies on sugar may so operate 
as to impair the maintenance of equitable 
and stable prices in the free market and so 
endanger the proper functioning of this 
Agreement. 

(2) If any Participating Government 
grants or maintains any subsidy, including 
any form of income or price support, which 
operates directly or indirectly to increase ex- 
ports of sugar from, or to reduce imports of 
sugar into its territory, it shall during each 
quota year notify the Council in writing of 
the extent and nature of the subsidisation, 
of the estimated effect of the subsidisation 
on the quantity of sugar exported from or 
imported into its territory and of the cir- 
cumstances making the subsidisation neces- 


(3) In any case in which a Participating 
Government considers that serious prejudice 
to its interests under this Agreement is 
caused or threatened by such subsidisation, 
the Participating Government granting the 
subsidy shall, upon request, discuss with the 
other Participating Government or Govern- 
ments concerned, or with the Council, the 
possibility of limiting the subsidisation. In 
any case in which the matter is brought be- 
fore the Council, the Council may examine 
the case with the Governments concerned 
and make such recommendations as it deems 
appropriate, 

Article 4 

2. Programmes of Economic Adjustment 

Each Participating Government agrees to 
adopt such measures as it believes will be 
adequate to fulfil its obligations under this 
Agreement with a view to the achievement 
of the general objectives set forth in Article 
1 and as will ensure as much progress as prac- 
ticable within the duration of this Agree- 
ment towards the solution of the commodity 
problem involved. 

Article 5 


3. Promotion of Increased Consumption of 
Sugar 

With the object of making sugar more 
freely available to consumers, each Partici- 
pating Government agrees to take such ac- 
tion as it deems appropriate to reduce dis- 
proportionate burdens on sugar, including 
those resulting from— 

(i) private and public controls, including 
monopoly; 

(il) fiscal and tax policies. 


Article 6 
4, Maintenance of Fair Labour Standards 


The Participating Governments declare 
that, in order to avoid the depression of 
living standards and the introduction of un- 
fair competitive conditions in world trade, 
they will seek the maintenance of fair labour 
standards in the sugar industry. 


CHAPTER IV.—SPECIAL OBLIGATIONS OF THE PAR- 
TICIPATING GOVERNMENTS OF COUNTRIES 
WHICH IMPORT SUGAR 


Article 7 


(1)—(1) The Government of each partici- 
pating importing country and the Govern- 
ment of each participating exporting coun- 
try which imports sugar for re-export 
that, to prevent non-participating countries 
from gaining advantage at the expense of 
participating countries, it will not permit 
the import from non-participating countries 
as a group during any quota year of a total 
quantity larger than was imported from those 
countries as a group during any one of the 
three calendar years preceding the year in 
which the Agreement entered into force, i. e., 
1951, 1952, 1953; provided that the said total 
quantity shall not include imports purchased 
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by a participating country from non-par- 
ticipating countries at any time when such 
country cannot meet its requirements from 
participating countries at prices not exceed- 
ing the maximum established in Article 20, 
and has so notified the Council. 

(ii) The years referred to in sub-para- 
graph (i) of this paragraph may be varied 
by a determination of the Council on the 
application of any Participating Government 
which considers that there are special rea- 
sons for such variation. 

(2)—(i) If any Participating Government 
considers that the obligation it has assumed 
under paragraph (1) of this Article is operat- 
ing in such a way that its country’s re-ex- 
port trade in refined sugar or trade in sugar- 
containing products is suffering damage 
therefrom, or is in imminent danger of being 
damaged, it may request the Council to 
take action to safeguard the trade in ques- 
tion, and the Council shall forthwith con- 
sider any such request and shall take such 
action, which may include the modification 
of the aforesaid obligation, as it deems nec- 
essary for that purpose. If the Council fails 
to deal with a request made to it under this 
sub-paragraph within 15 days of its receipt, 
the Government making the request shall 
be deemed to have been released from its 
obligation under paragraph (1) of this Ar- 
ticle to the extent necessary to safeguard 
the said trade. 

(ii) If in a particular transaction in the 
usual course of trade the delay resulting 
from the procedure provided for in sub- 
paragraph (i) of this paragraph might re- 
sult in damage to a country’s re-export trade 
in sugar, the Government concerned shall 
be released from the obligation in paragraph 
(1) of this Article in respect of that particu- 
lar transaction. 

(3)—(i) If any Participating Government 
considers that it cannot carry out the obliga- 
tion in paragraph (1) of this Article, it 
agrees to furnish the Council with all rele- 
vant facts and to inform the Council of the 
measures which it would propose to take, 
and the Council shall within 15 days examine 
the matter and may, in respect of such Gov- 
ernment, modify the obligation laid down in 
paragraph (1). 

(ii) If the Government of any participat- 
ing exporting country considers that the 
interests of its country are being damaged 
by the operation of paragraph (1) of this 
Article, it may furnish the Council with all 
relevant facts and inform the Council of the 
measures which it would wish to have taken 
by the Government of the other participat- 
ing country concerned, and the Council may, 
in agreement with the latter Government, 
modify the obligation laid down in para- 
graph (1). 

(4) The Government of each participating 
country which imports sugar agrees that as 
soon as practicable after its ratification of, 
acceptance of, or accession to this Agree- 
ment, it will notify the Council of the maxi- 
mum quantities which could be imported 
from non-participating countries under par- 
agraph (1) of this Article. 

(5) In order to enable the Council to make 
the redistributions provided for in Article 
19 (1) (u), the Government of each partici- 
pating country which imports sugar agrees to 
notify the Council, within a period fixed by 
the Council which shall not exceed eight 
months from the beginning of the quota 
year, of the quantity of sugar which it ex- 
pects will be imported from nonparticipating 
countries in that quota year; provided that 
the Council may vary the aforesaid period in 
the case of any such country. 


CHAPTER V.—SPECIAL OBLIGATIONS OF GOVERN- 
MENTS OF PARTICIPATING EXPORTING COUN- 


TRIES 
Article 8 
(1) The Government of each participat- 
country agrees that exports 
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from its country to the free market will be so 
regulated that net exports to that market 
will not exceed the quantities which such 
country may export each quota year in ac- 
cordance with the export quotas established 
for it under the provisions of this Agreement. 

(2) The Government of each participating 
exporting country with a basic export ton- 
nage in excess of 75,000 tons agrees not to 
permit the export during the first eight 
months of any quota year of more than 80 
per cent of its initial export quota; provided 
that the Council may increase this percent- 
age if it deems such increase to be justified 
by market conditions. 


Article 9 


The Government of each participating 
exporting country agrees that it will take all 
practicable action to ensure that the de- 
mands of participating countries which im- 
port sugar are met at all times. To this end, 
if the Council should determine that the 
state of demand is such that, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of this Agreement, partici- 
pating countries which import sugar are 
threatened with difficulties in meeting their 
requirements, it shall recommend to partici- 
pating exporting countries measures de- 
signed to give effective priority to those re- 
quirements. The Government of each par- 
ticipating exporting country agrees that, on 
equal terms of sale, priority in the supply of 
available sugar, in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Council, will be 
given to participating countries which im- 
port sugar. 

Article 10 

The Government of each participating ex- 
porting country agrees to adjust the produc- 
tion of sugar in its country during the term 
of this Agreement and in so far as prac- 
ticable in each quota year of such term 
(by regulation of the manufacture of sugar 
or, when this is not possible, by regulation 
of acreage or plantings) so that the pro- 
duction does not exceed such amount of 
sugar as may be needed to provide for domes- 
tic consumption, exports permitted under 
this Agreement, and maximum stocks speci- 
fied in Article 13. 


Article 11 


The Government of each participating ex- 
porting country agrees to advise the Council 
as soon as possible of such part of its coun- 
try's initial export quota and export quota 
in effect as it expects will not be used and 
on receipt of such advice, the Council shall 
take action in accordance with Article 19 


1) (i). 
l Article 12 


If the Government of a participating ex- 
porting country fails to give notice, within 
a period determined for the duration of this 
Agreement by the Council in agreement with 
that Government, but in any case not ex- 
ceeding 8 months from the date on which 
initial export quotas were allocated, of such 
part of the initial export quota of its country 
as it expects will not be used, the initial 
export quota of that country for the follow- 
ing quota year shall be reduced by the dif- 
ference between the actual exports and the 
initial export quota or latest export quota 
in effect, whichever is the less. The Coun- 
cil may decide not to impose this penalty 
if it is satisfied that a Government failed 
to give notice because its country’s intended 
exports fell short by reason of force majeure 
or other circumstances beyond its control 
occurring after the date for notice estab- 
lished in accordance with this Article. 

CHAPTER VI.—STOCKS 
Article 13 


(1) The Governments of participating ex- 
porting countries undertake so to regulate 
production in their countries that the stocks 
in their respective countries shall not ex- 
ceed for each country on a fixed date each 
year immediately preceding the start of the 
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new crop, such date to be agreed with the 
Council, an amount equal to 20 per cent. of 
its annual production. 

(2) Nevertheless, the Council may, if it 
eonsiders that such action is justified by 
special circumstances, authorise the holding 
of stocks in any country in excess of 20 per 
cent. of its production. 

(3) The Government of each participating 
country listed in Article 14 (1) agrees: 

(i) that stocks equal to an amount of not 
less than 10 per cent of its country's basic 
export tonnage shall be held in its country 
at a fixed date each year immediately preced- 
ing the start of the new crop, such date to be 
agreed with the Council, unless drought, 
flood or other adverse conditions prevent the 
holding of such stocks; and 

(ii) that such stocks shall be earmarked 
to fill increased requirements of the free 
market and used for no other purpose with- 
out the consent of the Council, and shall be 
immediately available for export to that mar- 
ket when called for by the Council. 

(4) The Council may increase the amount 
of the minimum stocks to be carried under 
paragraph (3) of this Article up to 15 per 
cent. 

(5) The Government of each participating 
country, in which stocks are held under the 
provisions of paragraph (3) as they may be 
modified by the provisions of paragraph (4) 
of this Article, agrees that unless otherwise 
authorised by the Council, stocks held under 
those provisions shall be used neither for 
meeting priorities under Article 14 B, nor for 
meeting increases in quotas in effect under 
Article 22 while such quotas are lower than 
its country's basic export tonnage, unless the 
stocks so used can be replaced before the be- 
ginning of its country's crop in the ensuing 
quota year. 

(6) For the purposes of this Agreement the 
Cuban Stabilisation Reserve shall not be con- 
sidered part of the stocks available for the 
free market nor shall it be included in the 
computation of stocks under paragraph (1) 
of this Article. 

The Cuban Government, however, agrees 
to consider making such reserve available for 
the free market on the request of the Council 
if the Council considers that market condi- 
tions make such action advisable. 

(7) The Government of each participating 
exporting country agrees that, so far as pos- 
sible, it will not permit the disposal of stocks 
held under this Article, following its with- 
drawal from this Agreement or following the 
expiration of this Agreement, in such a man- 
ner as to create undue disturbance in the 
free market for sugar. 

(8) Not later than three months after the 
date of signature of this Agreement the Gov- 
ernment of each participating country shall 
inform the Council which of the two defini- 
tions of “stocks of sugar” in Article 2 it 
accepts as applicable to its country. 

CHAPTER VII.—REGULATION OF EXPORTS 
Article 14 
A.—Basic Export Tonnages 

(1) Por each of the quota years during 
which this Agreement is in force the export- 
ing countries or areas named below shall 


have the following basic export tonnages 
for the free market:— 


(In thou- 
sands of 

tons) 
Belgium (including Belgium Congo) 50 
t — — mart sree 178 
China (Taiwan) ===- ä 3900 


Dominican Republic 600 

France (and the countries France rep- 
resents internationally) = 20 

Germany, Eastern 150 
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(In thou- 
sands of 
tons) 
a n n E E RE c —j—j— To 45 


*The Kingdom of the Netherlands under- 
take not to export over the years 1954, 1955 
and 1956, taken as a whole, a greater amount 
of sugar than they import during the same 
period. 


(2) The export quotas of the Czechoslovak 
Republic and the People's Republic of Poland 
do not include their exports of sugar to the 
U. S. S. R. and these exports are outside this 
Agreement. The U. S. S. R. export quota is 
therefore calculated without taking into ac- 
count imports of sugar from the above-men- 
tioned countries. 

(3) The present Agreement does not apply 
to movements of sugar between France and 
the countries which France represents in- 
ternationally, and the Associated States of 
Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam. 

(4) Costa Rica, Ecuador and Nicaragua, 
to which no basic export tonnages have been 
allotted under this Article, may each export 
to the free market up to 5,000 tons raw value 
a year. 

(5) This Agreement does not ignore, and 
does not have the purpose of nullifying Indo- 
nesia’s aspiration as a Sovereign State for 
its rehabilitation to its historical position as 
a sugar exporting country to the extent that 
may be practicable within the possibilities 
of the free market. 

(6) India shall have the status of an ex- 
porting country but has not requested that 
an export quota be allotted to her. 


B.—Priorities on Shortfalls and on Increased 
Free Market Requirements 


(7) In determining export quotas in effect 
the following priorities shall be applied in 
accordance with the provisions of paragraph 
(8) of this Article:— 

(a) The first 50,000 tons will be allotted 
to Cuba. 

(b) The next 15,000 tons will be allotted to 
Poland. 

(c) The next 5,000 tons will be allotted to 
Haiti in the first and second year, this being 
increased to 10,000 tons in the third year. 

(d) The next 25,000 tons will be allotted 
to Czechoslovakia. 

(e) The next 10,000 tons will be allotted 
to Hungary. 

(8)—(1) In redistributions resulting from 
the provisions of Articles 19 (1) (i) and 
19 (2), the Council shall give effect to the 
priorities listed in paragraph (7) of this 
Article. 

(ii) In distributions resulting from the 
provisions of Articles 18, 19 (1) (ii) and 22, 
the Council shall not give effect to the said 
priorities until the exporting countries listed 
in paragraph (1) of this Article have been 
offered export quotas equal to the total of 
their basic export tonnages, subject to any 
reductions applied under Articles 12 and 21 
(3) and thereafter shall give effect to the 
said priorities only in so far as the said pri- 
orities have not already been brought. into 
effect in accordance with sub-paragraph (i) 
this paragraph. 

(iii) Reductions resulting from the appli- 
cation of the provisions of Article 21 shall 
be applied pro rata to the basic export ton- 
nages until the export quotas in effect have 
been reduced to the total of the basic export 
tonnages plus the total of the priorities allot- 
ted due to increases in free market require- 
ments for that year, after which the priori- 
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ties shall be deducted in the reverse order 
and thereafter reductions shall be applied 
again pro rata to basic export tonnages. 


Article 15 


This Agreement does not apply to move- 
ments of sugar between the Belgo-Luxem- 
bourg Economic Union (including the Bel- 
gian Congo), France and the countries which 
France represents internationally, the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, and the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands (including Surinam). 

These countries undertake to restrict the 
movements referred to in this Article to a 
net amount of 175,000 tons of sugar per 
year. 

Article 16 


(1) The Government of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
(on behalf of the British West Indies and 
British Guiana, Mauritius and Fiji), the 
Government of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia and the Government of the Union of 
South Africa undertake that net exports of 
sugar by the exporting territories covered by 
the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement of 1951 
(excluding local movements of sugar be- 
tween adjoining Commonwealth territories, 
or islands, in such quantities as can be 
authenticated by custom) shall not together 
exceed the following total quantities:— 

(i) in the calendar years 1954 and 1955— 
2,413,793 tons (2,375,000 English long tons) 
tel quel per year; 

(ii) in the calendar year 1956—2,490,018 
tons (2,450,000 English long tons) tel quel. 

Subject to contractual obligations assumed 
by the Governments concerned under the 
Commonwealth Sugar Agreement of 1951, the 
quantitative limits for the calendar years 
1954, 1955 and 1956 specified above shall not 
be varied and the provisions of all other 
articles of this Agreement shall be construed 
accordingly. 

(2) These limitations have the effect of 
leaving available to the free market a share 
in the sugar markets of Commonwealth 
countries. The Governments aforemen- 
tioned would, however, regard themselves as 
released from their obligation thus to limit 
exports of Commonwealth sugar if a Govern- 
ment or Governments of a participating ex- 
porting country or of participating coun- 
tries having a basic export tonnage or 
tonnages under Article 14 (1) should enter 
into a special trading arrangement with an 
importing country of the Commonwealth 
which would guarantee the exporting coun- 
try a specified portion of the market of that 
Commonwealth country. 

(3) The Government of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
with the concurrence of the Government of 
the Commonwealth of Australia and the 
Government of the Union of South Africa, 
undertakes to provide the Council sixty days 
in advance of the beginning of each quota 
year with an estimate of total net exports 
from the exporting territories covered by the 
Commonwealth Sugar Agreement in such 
year and to inform the Council promply of 
any changes in such estimate during that 
year. The information supplied to the 
Council by the United Kingdom pursuant to 
this undertaking shall be held to discharge 
fully the obligations in Articles 11 and 12 
so far as the aforementioned territories are 
concerned. 

(4) The provisions of paragraphs (3) and 
(4) of Article 13 shall not apply to the ex- 
porting territories covered by the Com- 
monwealth Sugar Agreement. 

Nothing in this Article shall be held to 
prevent any participating country exporting 
to the free market from exporting sugar to 
any country within the British Common- 
wealth nor, within the quantitative limits set 
out above, to prevent any Commonwealth 
country from exporting sugar to the free 
market. 
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Article 17 


Exports of sugar to the United States of 
America for consumption therein shall not 
be considered exports to the free market and 
shall not be charged against the export quo- 
tas established under this Agreement, 

Article 18 

(1) Before the beginning of each quota 
year the Council shall cause an estimate to 
be made of the net import requirements of 
the free market during such year for sugar 
from exporting countries listed In Article 14 
(1). In the preparation of this estimate, 
there shall be taken into account among 
other factors the total amount of sugar which 
the Council is notified could be imported 
from non-participating countries under the 
provisions of Article 7 (4). 

(2) At least 30 days before the beginning 
of each quota year the Council shall consider 
the estimate of the net import requirements 
of the free market prepared in accordance 
with paragraph (1) of this Article. If the 
Council adoptes that estimate, it shall forth- 
with assign an initial export quota for the 
free market for such year to each of the 
exporting countries listed in Article 14 (1) by 
distributing that estimate among the ex- 
porting countries pro rata to their basic ex- 
port tonnages, subject to the provisions of 
Article 14 B, to such penalties as may be im- 

in accordance with the provisions of 
Article 12 and to such reductions as may be 
made under Article 21 (3). 

(3) If there is disagreement in the Coun- 
cil upon the estimate of the net import re- 
quirements of the free market prepared in 
accordance with paragraph (1) of this Ar- 
ticle, the question shall be put to a Special 
Vote. If as a result of that vote, an estimate 
is adopted, the Council shall thereupon as- 
sign initial export quotas in accordance with 
paragraph (2) of this Article; but if an esti- 
mate is not so adopted, then the initial ex- 
port quotas for the new quota year shall be 
fixed by distributing the total of the export 
quotas in effect at the end of the current 
quota year on the same basis and in the 
same manner as is provided in paragraph 
(2) of this Article. 

(4) The Council shall have power by Spe- 
cial Vote to set aside in any quota year up 
to 20,000 tons of the net import requirements 
of the free market as a reserve from which 
it may allot additional export quotas to meet 
proved cases of special hardship: 


Article 19 


(1) The Council shall cause export quotas 
in effect for participating countries listed in 
Article 14 (1) to be adjusted, subject to 
the provisions of Article 14 B, as follows:— 

(1) Within 10 days after the Government 
of any exporting country has given notice 
pursuant to Article 11 that a part of the ini- 
tial export quota or export quota in effect 
will not be used, to reduce accordingly the 
export quota in effect of such country and 
to increase the export quotas in effect of 
other exporting countries by redistributing 
an amount of sugar equal to the part of the 
quota so renounced pro rata to their basic 
export tonnages. The Secretary of the 
Council shall forthwith notify Governments 
of exporting countries of such increases, and 
those Governments shall, within 10 days of 
receipt of such notification, inform the Sec- 
retary of the Council whether or not they 
are in a position to use the increase in quota 
allotted to them, and on receipt of such 
information, a subsequent redistribution 
of the quantity involved shall be made, and 
Governments of countries con- 
cerned shall be notified forthwith by the 
Secretary of the Council of the increases 
made in their countries” export quotas in 
effect. 

(ii) From time to time to take into ac- 
count variations in the estimates of the 
quantities of sugar which the Council is no- 
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tified will be imported from non-partici- 
pating countries under Article 7; provided, 
however, that such quantities need not be 
redistributed until they reach a total of 
5.000 tons. Redistributions under this sub- 
paragraph shall be made on the same basis 
and in the same manner as is provided in 
paragraph (1) (i) of this Article. 

(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of Ar- 
ticle 11, if the Council, after consultation 
with the Government of any participating 
exporting country, determines that such 
country will be unable to use all or part of 
its export quota in effect, the Council may 
increase pro rata the export quotas of other 
participating exporting countries on the 
same basis and in the same manner as is 
provided for in paragraph (1) (i) of this 
Article; provided, however, that such action 
by the Council shall not deprive the country 
concerned of its right to fill its export quota 
which was in effect before the Council made 
its determination. 


CHAPTER VIII.—STABILISATION OF PRICES 
Article 20 


(1) For the purposes of this Agreement 
the price of sugar shall be considered equita- 
ble both to consumers and producers if it 
is maintained within a zone of stabilised 
prices between a minimum of 3.25 cents and 
a maximum of 4.35 cents United States cur- 
rency per pound avoirdupois, free alongside 
steamer Cuban port: the price of sugar shall 
be the spot price established by the New 
York Coffee and Sugar Exchange in relation 
to sugar covered by Contract No. 4, or any 
other price which may be established under 
paragraph (2) of this Article. 

(2) In the event of the price referred to 
in paragraph (1) of this Article not being 
available at a material period, the Council 
shall use such other criteria as it sees fit. 

(3) The minimum and maximum limits 
of the zone of stabilised prices referred to in 
paragraph (1) of this Article may be modi- 
fied by the Council by a Special Vote. 


Article 21 


(1) -c) If at any time the Council decides 
that market conditions make it advisable 
to reduce the export quotas in effect with 
a view to preventing the price of sugar from 
falling below the minimum price established 
under Article 20, it may make such reduc- 
tion in the export quotas in effect as it deems 
necessary pro rata to the basic export ton- 
nages, subject to the provisions of Article 
14 B. 

(ii) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (1) (i) of this Article, whenever 
the average daily spot price of sugar for 
any one period of fifteen consecutive market 
days, has averaged less than the minimum 
price established under Article 20, the Coun- 
cil shall within ten days of the end of such 
fifteen-day period, make such reduction as it 
deems necessary in the export quotas in 
effect, pro rata to the basic export tonnages 
and subject to the provisions of Article 14 B; 
provided that no further alteration in the 
export quotas in effect shall be made under 
this sub-paragraph within a period of fifteen 
consecutive market days from the date of 
any adjustment in quotas in effect, pursuant 
to the provisions of this sub-paragraph and 
of Article 22. 

(iii) If the Council cannot agree within 
the said period of ten days upon the amount 
of the reduction under paragraph (1) (ii) of 
this Article, the export quotas in effect shall 
be reduced each time by 5 per cent. of the 
basic export tonnages, subject to the pro- 
visions of Article 14 B. 


(iv) Notwithstanding the provisions of 


paragraphs (1) (i), (1) (ii) amd (1) (ili) 
of this Article, if any country’s export quota 
in effect has been reduced under Article 19 
(1) (i), such reduction shall be deemed to 
form part of reductions made in the same 
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quota year under the terms of the aforesaid 
sub-paragraphs. 

(2) The Secretary of the Council shall 
notify the Governments of participating 
countries of each reduction made under this 
Article in the export quotas in effect. 

(3) If any of the reductions provided for 
in the preceding paragraphs of this Article 
cannot be fully applied to the export quota 
in effect of an exporting country because, at 
the time the reduction is made, that country 
has already exported all or part of the 
amount of such reduction, a corresponding 
amount shall be deducted from the initial 
export quota of that country for the fol- 
lowing quota year. 

Article 22 


(1) If, at any time, the Council decides 
that market conditions make it advisable to 
increase the export quotas in effect with a 
view to preventing the price of sugar from 
rising above the maximum price established 
under Article 20, it may make such increase 
in the export quotas in effect as it deems 
necessary pro rata to the basic export ton- 
nages subject to the provisions of Article 
14 B. 

(2)—(i) Notwithstanding the provisions 
of paragraph (1) of this Article, whenever 
the average daily spot price of sugar for 
any one period of fifteen consecutive market 
days has averaged more than the maximum 
price established under Article 20, the Coun- 
cil shall, within ten days of the end of such 
fifteen-day period, make such increases as 
it deems necessary in the export quotas in 
effect, pro rata to the basic export tonnages 
and subject to the provisions of Article 14 B; 
provided that no further alteration in the 
export quotas in effect shall be made under 
this sub-paragraph within a period of fifteen 
consecutive market days from the date of 
any adjustment in quotas in effect, pursuant 
to the provisions of this sub-paragraph and 
of Article 21. 

(il) If the Council cannot agree within the 
said period of ten days upon the amount of 
the increase under paragraph (2) (i) of 
this Article, the export quotas in effect shall 
be increased each time by 714 per cent. of 
the basic export tonnages, subject to the 
provisions of Article 14 B. 

(3) The Secretary of the Council shall 
notify the Governments of participating 
countries of each increase made under this 
Article in the export quotas in effect. 


CHAPTER IX.—GENERAL LIMITATION OF REDUC= 
TIONS IN EXPORT QUOTAS 
Article 23 

(1) Except in respect of penalties imposed 
under Article 12 and reductions made under 
Article 19 (1) (i), the export quota in effect 
of any participating exporting country listed 
in Article 14 (1) shall not be reduced below 
80 per cent. of its basic export tonnage and 
all other provisions of this Agreement shall 
be construed accordingly: provided, however, 
that the export quota in effect of any par- 
ticipating exporting country having a basic 
export tonnage under Article 14 (1) of less 
than 50,000 tons shall not be reduced below 
90 per cent. of its basic export tonnage. 

(2) A reduction of quotas under Article 
21 shall not be made within the last forty- 
five calendar days of the quota year. 


CHAPTER X—SUGAR MIXTURES 
Article 24 


Should the Council at any time be satisfied 
that as the result of a material increase 
in the exportation or use of sugar mixtures, 
those products are taking the place of sugar 
to such an extent as to prevent full effect 
being given to the purpose of this Agree- 
ment it may resolve that such products or 
any of them shall be deemed to be sugar, in 
respect of their sugar content, for the pur- 
poses of the Agreement; provided that the 
Council shall, for the purpose of calculating 
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the amount of sugar to be charged to the 
export quota of any participating country, 
exclude the sugar equivalent of any quantity 
of such products which has normally been 
exported from that country prior to the 
coming into force of this Agreement. 


CHAPTER XI—MONETARY DIFFICULTIES 
Article 25 


(1) If, during the terms of this Agreement 
the Government of a participating import- 
ing country considers that it is necessary for 
it to forestall the imminent threat of, or to 
stop or to correct a serious decline in its 
monetary reserves, it may request the Coun- 
cil to modify particular obligations of this 
Agreement. 

(2) The Council shall consult fully with 
the International Monetary Fund on ques- 
tions raised by such request an shall accept 
all findings of statistical and other facts 
made by the Fund relating to foreign ex- 
changes, monetary reserves and balance of 
payments, and shall accept the determina- 
tion of the Fund as to whether the country 
involved has experienced or is imminently 
threatened with a serious detericration in its 
monetary reserves. If the country in ques- 
tion is not a member of the International 
Monetary Fund and requests that the Council 
should not consult the Fund, the issues in- 
volved shall be examined by the Council 
without such consultation. 

(3) In either event, the Council shall dis- 
cuss the matter with the Government of 
the importing country. If the Council de- 
cides that the representations are well 
founded and that the country is being pre- 
vented from obtaining a sufficient amount 
of sugar to meet its consumption require- 
ments consistently with the terms of this 
Agreement, the Council may modify the ob- 
ligations of such Government or of the Gov- 
ernment of any exporting country under this 
Agreement in such manner and for such time 
as the Council deems necessary to permit 
such importing country to secure a more ade- 
quate supply of sugar with its available re- 
sources, 


CHAPTER XII.—STUDIES BY THE COUNCIL 
Article 26 


(1) The Council shall consider and make 
recommendations to the Governments of 
participating countries concerning ways and 
means of securing appropriate expansion in 
the consumption of sugar, and may under- 
take studies of such matters as:— 

(i) The effects of (a) taxation and restric- 
tive measures and (b) economic, climatic 
and other conditions on the consumption of 
sugar in the various countries; 

(ii) Means of promoting consumption, 
particularly in countries where consumption 
per caput is low; 

(lii) The possibility of co-operative pub- 
licity programmes with similar agencies con- 
cerned with the expansion of consumption of 
other foodstuffs; 

(iv) Progress of research into new uses of 
sugar, its by-products, and the plants from 
which it is derived. 

(2) Furthermore, the Council is author- 
ised to make and arrange for other studies, 
including studies of the various forms of 
special assistance to the sugar industry, for 
the purpose of assembling comprehensive in- 
formation and for the formulation of pro- 
posals which the Council deems relevant to 
the attainment of the general objectives set 
forth in Article 1 or relevant to the solution 
of the commodity problem involved. Any 
such studies shall relate to as wide a range 
of countries as practicable and shall take 
into consideration the general social and 
economic conditions of the countries con- 
cerned. 

(3) The studies undertaken pursuant to 
paragraphs (1) and (2) of this Article shall 
be carried out in accordance with such terms 
as may be laid down by the Council, and in 
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consultation with the Participating Govern- 
ments. 

(4) The Governments concerned agree to 
inform the Council of the results of their 
consideration of the recommendations and 
proposals referred to in this Article. 


CHAPTER XIII.—ADMINISTRATION 
Article 27 


(1) An International Sugar Council is 
hereby established to administer this Agree- 
ment. 

(2) Each Participating Government shall 
be a voting member of the Council and shall 
have the right to be represented on the 
Council by one delegate and may designate 
alternate delegates. A delegate or alternate 
delegates may be accompanied at meetings 
of the Council by such advisers as each Par- 
ticipating Government deems necessary. 

(3) The Council shall elect a non-voting 
Chairman who shall hold office for one quota 
year and shall serve without pay. He shall 
be selected alternately from among the dele- 
gations of the importing and exporting par- 
ticipating countries. 

(4) The Council shall elect a Vice-Chair- 
man who shall hold office for one quota year 
and shall serve without pay. He shall be 
selected alternately from among the delega- 
tions of the exporting and importing partici- 
pating countries. 

(5) The Council is authorised, after con- 
sultation with the International Sugar 
Council established under the International 
Agreement regarding the Regulation of Pro- 
duction and Marketing of Sugar signed in 
London, May 6, 1937, to accept the records, 
assets and liabilities of that body. 

(6) The Council shall have in the territory 
of each Participating Government, and to 
the extent consistent with its laws, such 
legal capacity as may be necessary in dis- 
charging its functions under this Agree- 


ment. 
Article 28 


(1) The Council shall adopt rules of pro- 
cedure which shall be consistent with the 
terms of this Agreement, and shall keep such 
records as are required to enable it to dis- 
charge its functions under this Agreement 
and such other records as it considers desir- 
able. In the case of inconsistency between 
the rules of procedure so adopted and the 
terms of this Agreement, the Agreement shall 
prevail. 

(2) The Council shall publish at least once 
a year a report of its activities and of the 
operation of this Agreement. 

(3) The Council shall develop, prepare 
and publish such reports, studies, charts, 
analyses and other data as it may deem 
desirable and helpful. 

(4) The Participating Governments un- 
dertake to make available and supply all 
such statistics and information as are nec- 
essary to the Council or the Executive Com- 
mittee to enable it to discharge its functions 
under this Agreement. 

(5) The Council may appoint such per- 
manent or temporary Committees as it con- 
Siders advisable in order to assist it in per- 
forming its functions under this Agree- 
ment. 

(6) The Council may, by a Special Vote, 
delegate to the Executive Committee set 
up under Article 37 the exercise of any of 
its powers and functions other than those 
requiring a decision by Special Vote under 
this Agreement. The Council may, at any 
time, revoke such a delegation by a ma- 
jority of the votes cast. 

(7) The Council shall perform such other 
functions as are necessary to carry out the 
terms of this Agreement. 

Article 29 

The Council shall appoint an Executive 
Director, who shall be its senior full-time 
paid officer, a Secretary and such staff as 
may be required for the work of the Council 
and its Committees. It shall be a condition 
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of employment of these officers and of the 
staff that they do not hold or shall cease 
to hold financial interest in the sugar in- 
dustry or in the trade in sugar and that 
they shall not seek or receive instructions 
regarding their duties under this Agreement 
from any Government or from any other 
Authority external to the Council. 


Article 30 

(1) The Council shall select its seat. Its 
meeting shall be held at its seat, unless 
the Council decides to hold a particular 
meeting elsewhere. 

(2) The Council shall meet at least once 
a year. It may be convened at any other 
time by its Chairman. 

(3) The Chairman shall convene a ses- 
sion of the Council if so requested by 

(i) Five Participating Governments, or 

(li) Any Participating Government or Gov- 
ernments holding not less than 10 per cent. 
of the total votes, or 

(ili) The Executive Committee. 


Article 31 


The presence of delegates holding 75 per 
cent of the total votes of the Participating 
Governments shall be necessary to consti- 
tute a quorum at any meeting of the Coun- 
cil, but if no such quorum is present on 
the day fixed for a meeting of the Council 
which has been called pursuant to Article 
30, such meeting shall be held seven days 
later and the presence of delegates holding 
50 per cent. of the total votes of the Par- 
ticipating Governments shall then constitute 
a quorum, 

Article 32 

The Council may make decisions, without 
holding a meeting, by correspondence be- 
tween the Chairman and the Participating 
Governments provided that no Participat- 
ing Government makes objection to this pro- 
cedure. Any decision so taken shall be com- 
municated to all the Participating Govern- 
ments as soon as possible and shall be set 
forth in the minutes of the next meeting of 
the Council. 


Article 33 


The votes to be exercised by the respective 
delegations of importing countries on the 
Council shall be as follows:— 


United Kingdom 
United States 
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Article 34 


The votes to be exercised by the respective 
delegations of exporting countries on the 
Council shall be as follows:— 
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Dominican Republic 
France (and the countries which 

France represents internationally). 
Haiti 
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15 


Article 35 


Whenever the membership of this Agree- 
ment changes or when any country is sus- 
pended from voting or recovers its votes 
under any provision of this Agreement, the 
Council shall redistribute the votes within 
each group (importing countries and export- 
ing countries) having regard in respect of 
importing countries to their average imports 
over the two preceding years, and in respect 
of exporting countries having regard to the 
ratio 40 to 60 to their average production 
over the two preceding years and to the basic 
export tonnages allotted to them; provided 
that in no case shall any country have less 
than 15 or more than 245 votes and that 
there shall be no fractional votes. 


Article 36 


(1) Except where otherwise specifically 
provided for in this Agreement, decisions of 
the Council shall be by a majority of the 
votes cast by the exporting countries and a 
majority of the votes cast by the importing 
countries provided that the latter majority 
shall consist of votes cast by not less than 
one-third in number of the importing coun- 
tries present and voting. 

(2) When a Special Vote is required, deci- 
sions of the Council shall be by at least two- 
thirds of the votes cast, which shall include 
a majority of the votes cast by the exporting 
countries and a majority of the votes cast by 
the importing countries; provided that the 
latter majority shall consist of votes cast by 
not less than one-third in number of the 
importing countries present and voting. 

(3) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraphs (1) and (2) of this Article, at 
any session of the Council convened in ac- 
cordance with Article 30 (3) (i) or Article 
30 (3) (ii) to deal with any question relat- 
ing to Articles 21 and 22, decisions of the 
Council on action taken by the Executive 
Committee under the said Articles shall be 
by a simple majority of the votes cast 
by the participating countries present and 
voting taken as a whole. 

(4) The Government of any participat- 
ing exporting country may authorise the 
voting delegate of any other exporting coun- 
try and the Government of any participating 
importing country may authorise the voting 
delegate of any other importing country to 
represent its interests and to exercise its 
votes at any meeting or meetings of the 
Council. Evidence of such authorisation 
satisfactory to the Council shall be sub- 
mitted to the Council. 

(5) Each Participating Government un- 
dertakes to accept as binding all decisions 
of the Council under the provisions of this 
Agreement. 

Article 37 


(1) The Council shall establish an Execu- 
tive Committee, which shall be composed 
of representatives of the Governments of 
five participating exporting countries which 
shall be selected for a quota year by a ma- 
jority of the votes held by the exporting 
countries and of representatives of the Gov- 
ernments of five participating importing 
countries which shall be selected for a quota 
year by a majority of the votes held by the 
importing countries. 

(2) The Executive Committee shall exer- 
cise such powers and functions of the Coun- 
cil as are delegated to it by the Council. 

(3) The Executive Director of the Council 
shall be ex-officio Chairman of the Executive 
Committee but shall have no vote. The 
Committee may elect a Vice-Chairman and 
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shall establish its Rules and Procedure sub- 
ject to the approval of the Council. 

(4) Each member of the Committee shall 
have one vote. In the Executive Commit- 
tee, decisions shall be by a majority of the 
votes cast by the exporting countries and a 
majority of the votes cast by the importing 
countries. 

(5) Any Participating Government shall 
have the right of appeal to the Council under 
such conditions as may be prescribed by 
the Council, against any decision of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. In so far as the decision 
of the Council does not accord with the de- 
cision of the Executive Committee the latter 
shall be modified as of the date on which 
the Council makes its decision. 


CHAPTER XIV.—FINANCE 
Article 38 


(1) Expenses of delegations to the Coun- 
cil and members of the Executive Commit- 
tee shall be met by their respective Govern- 
ments. The other expenses necessary for 
the administration of this Agreement, in- 
cluding remuneration which the Council 
pays, shall be met by annual contributions 
by the Participating Governments. The 
contribution of each Participating Govern- 
ment for each quota year shall be propor- 
tionate to the number of votes held by it 
when the budget for that quota year is 
adopted. 

(2) At its first session the Council shall 
approve its budget for the first quota year 
and assess the contributions to be paid by 
each Participating Government. 

(3) The Council shall, each quota year, 
approve its budget for the following quota 
year and assess the contribution to be paid 
by each Participating Government for such 
quota year. 

(4) The initial contribution of any Par- 
ticipating Government acceding to this 
Agreement under Article 41 shall be assessed 
by the Council on the basis of the number 
of votes to be held by it and the period 
remaining in the current quota year, but 
the assessments made upon other Partici- 
pating Governments for the current quota 
year shall not be altered. 

(5) Contributions shall become payable 
at the beginning of the quota year in re- 
spect of which the contribution is assessed 
and in the currency of the country where 
the seat of the Council is situated. Any 
Participating Government failing to pay its 
contribution by the end of the quota year 
in respect of which such contribution has 
been assessed shall be suspended of its vot- 
ing rights until its contribution is paid, but, 
except by Special Vote of the Council, shall 
not be deprived of any of its other rights nor 
relieved of any of its obligations under this 
Agreement. 

(6) To the extent consistent with the laws 
of the country where the seat of the Council 
is situated, the Government of that coun- 
try shall grant exemption from taxation on 
the funds of the Council and on remunera- 
tion paid by the Council to its employees. 

(7) The Council shall, each quota year, 
publish an audited statement of its receipts 
and expenditures during the previous quota 
year. 

(8) The Council shall, prior to its disso- 
lution, provide for the settlement of its lia- 
bilities and the disposal of its records and 
assets upon the termination of this Agree- 
ment. 


CHAPTER XV.—CO-OPERATION WITH OTHER 
ORGANISATIONS 
Article 39 

(1) The Council, in exercising its func- 
tions under this Agreement, may make ar- 
rangements for consultation and co-opera- 
tion with appropriate organisations and in- 
stitutions and may also make such provisions 
as it deems fit for representatives of those 
bodies to attend meetings of the Council. 
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(2) If the Council finds that any terms of 
this Agreement are materially inconsistent 
with such requirements as may be laid down 
by the United Nations or through its appro- 
priate organs and specialised agencies re- 
garding intergovernmental commodity agree- 
ments, tle inconsistency shall be deemed 
to be a circumstance affecting adversely the 
operation of this Agreement and the pro- 
cedure prescribed in Article 43 shall be ap- 
plicable. 


CHAPTER XVI.—DISPUTES AND COMPLAINTS 
Article 40 

(1) Any dispute concerning the interpre- 
tation or application of this Agreement, 
which is not settled by negotiation, shall, 
at the request of any Participating Govern- 
ment party to the dispute, be referred to the 
Council for decision. 

(2) In any case where a dispute has been 
referred to the Council under paragraph (1) 
of this Article, a majority of Participating 
Governments or Participating Governments 
holding not less than one-third of the total 
votes may require the Council, after full 
discussion, to seek the opinion of the ad- 
visory panel referred to in paragraph (3) of 
this Article on the issues in dispute before 
giving its decision. 

(3)—(i) Unless the Council unanimously 
sorea otherwise, the panel shall consist 
oi— 

(a) two persons, one having wide experi- 
ence in matters of the kind in dispute and 
the other having legal standing and experi- 
ence, nominated by the exporting countries; 

(b) two such persons nominated by the 
importing countries; and 

(c) a chairman selected unanimously by 
the four persons nominated under (a) and 
(b), or, if they fail to agree, by the Chairman 
of the Council. 

(ii) Persons from countries whose Gov- 
ernments are parties to this Agreement, shall 
be eligible to serve on the advisory panel. 

(iil) Persons appointed to the advisory 
panel shall act in their personal capacities 
and without instructions from any Govern- 
ment. 

(iv) The expenses of the advisory panel 
shall be paid by the Council. 

(4) The opinion of the advisory panel and 
the reasons therefor shall be submitted 
to the Council which, after considering all 
the relevant information, shall decide the 
dispute. 

(5) Any complaint that any Participating 
Government has failed to fulfil its obliga- 
tions under this Agreement, shall, at the re- 
quest of the Participating Government mak- 
ing the complaint, be referred to the Council 
which shall make a decision on the matter. 

(6) No Participating Government shall be 
found to have committed a breach of this 
Agreement except by a majority of the votes 
held by the exporting countries and a ma- 
jority of the votes held by the importing 
countries. Any finding that a Participating 
Government is in breach of the Agreement 
shall specify the nature of the breach. 

(7) If the Council finds that a Participat- 
ing Government has committed a breach of 
this Agreement, it may by a majority of the 
votes held by the exporting countries and a 
majority of the votes held by the importing 
countries suspend the Government concerned 
of its voting rights until it fulfils its obliga- 
tions or expel that Government from this 
Agreement. 


CHAPTER XVII.—SIGNATURE, ACCEPTANCE, ENTRY 
INTO FORCE AND ACCESSION 
Article 41 
(1) This Agreement shall be open for sig- 
nature from September 15 to October 31, 
1953, by the Governments represented, by 
delegates at the Conference at which this 
agreement was negotiated. 
(2) This Agreement shall be subject to 
ratification or acceptance by the signatory 
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Governments in accordance with their re- 
spective constitutional procedures, and the 
instruments of ratification or acceptance 
shall be deposited with the Government of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. 

(3) This Agreement shall be open for ac- 
cession by any of the Governments referred 
to in paragraph (1) of this Article and acces- 
sion shall be effected by the deposit of an 
instrument of accession with the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. 

(4) The Council may approve accession to 
this Agreement by any Government not re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) of this Article pro- 
vided that the conditions of such accession 
shall first be agreed upon with the Council 
by the Government desiring to effect it, 

(5) The effective date of a Government's 
participation in this Agreement shall be the 
date on which the instrument of ratifica- 
tion, acceptance or accession is deposited 
with the Government of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

(6)—(1) This Agreement shall come into 
force on December 15, 1953, as regards Arti- 
cles 1, 2, 18 and 27-46 inclusive, and on 
January 1, 1954, as regards Articles 3-17 and 
19-26 inclusive, if on December 15, 1953, 
instruments of ratification, acceptance or ac- 
cession have been deposited by Governments 
holding 60 per cent. of the votes of import- 
ing countries and 75 per cent. of the votes 
of exporting countries under the distribu- 
tion set out in Articles 33 and 34; provided 
that notifications to the Government of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland by Governments which have been 
unable to ratify, accept or accede to this 
Agreement by December 15, 1953, containing 
an undertaking to seek to obtain as rapidly 
as possible under their constitutional pro- 
cedure, and during a period of four months 
from December 15, 1953, ratification, accept- 
ance or accession, will be considered as equiv- 
alent to ratification, acceptance or accession. 
If, however, such a notification is not fol- 
lowed by the deposit of an instrument of 
ratification, acceptance or accession by May 
1, 1954, the Government concerned shall then 
no longer be regarded as an observer. In 
any event the obligations under this Agree- 
ment of Governments of exporting countries 
which have ratified, accepted or acceded to 
this Agreement by May 1, 1954, for the first 
quota year will run as from January 1, 1954. 

(il) If at the end of the period of four 
months mentioned in sub-paragraph (1) the 
percentage of votes of importing countries 
or of exporting countries which have rati- 
fied, accepted or acceded to this Agreement 
is less than the percentage provided for in 
sub-paragraph (i), the Governments which 
have ratified, accepted or acceded to this 
Agreement may agree to put it into force 
among themselves. 

(ili) The Council may determine the con- 
ditions under which the Governments which 
have not ratified, accepted or acceded to this 
Agreement by December 15th, 1953, but who 
have made known their intention to obtain 
as rapidly as possible a decision on ratifica- 
tion, acceptance or accession may take part 
in the work of the Council as non-voting 
observers if they so wish. 

(7) The Government of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
will notify all signatory Governments of each 
signature, ratification, acceptance of, or ac- 
cession to this Agreement, and shall inform 
all signatory Governments of any reserva- 
tion or condition attached thereto. 


CHAPTER XVIII—DURATION, AMENDMENT, SUS- 
PENSION, WITHDRAWAL, TERMINATION 
Article 42 


(1) The duration of this Agreement shall 
be five years from January 1, 1954. The 
Agreement shall not be subject to de- 
nunciation, 
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(2) Without prejudice to Articles 43 and 
44, the Council shall in the third year of 
this Agreement examine the entire working 
of the Agreement, especially in regard to 
quotas and prices and shall take into ac- 
count any amendment to the Agreement 
which in connection with this examination 
any Participating Government may propose. 

(3) Not less than three months before the 
last day of the third quota year of this Agree- 
ment the Council shall submit a report on 
the results of the examination referred to in 
paragraph (2) of this Article to Participating 
Governments. f 

(4) Any Participating Government may 
within a period of not more than two months 
after the receipt of the Council's report 
referred to in paragraph (3) of this Article 
withdraw from this Agreement by giving 
notice of withdrawal to the Government of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. Such withdrawal shall 
take effect on the last day of the third quota 
year. 

(5)—(i) If, after the two months referred 
to in paragraph (4) of this Article, any 
Government which has not withdrawn from 
this Agreement under that paragraph con- 
siders that the number of Governments 
which have withdrawn under the said para- 
graph, or the importance of those Govern- 
ments for the purposes of this Agreement, 
is such as to impair the operation of this 
Agreement, such Government may, within 
thirty days following the expiration of the 
said period, request the Chairman of the 
Council to call a special meeting of the 
Council at which the Governments party to 
this Agreement shall consider whether or 
not they will remain party to it. 

(ii) Any special meeting called pursuant 
to a request made under sub-paragraph (i) 
shall be held within one month of the receipt 
by the Chairman of such request and Gov- 
ernments represented at such meeting may 
withdraw from the Agreement by giving no- 
tice of withdrawal to the Government of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland within thirty days from the date 
on which the meeting was held. Any such 
notice of withdrawal shall become effective 
thirty days from the date of its receipt by 
that Government, 

(iii) Governments not represented at a 
special meeting held pursuant to sub-para- 
graphs (i) and (ii) may not withdraw from 
this Agreement under the provisions of those 
sub-paragraphs. 

Article 43 

(1) If circumstances arise which, in the 
opinion of the Council, affect or threaten 
to affect adversely the operation of this 
Agreement, the Council may, by a Special 
Vote, recommend an amendment of this 
Agreement to the Participating Govern- 
ments. 

(2) The Council shall fix the time within 
which each Participating Government shall 
notify the Government of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
whether or not it accepts an amendment 
recommended under paragraph (1) of this 
Article. 

(3) If, within the time fixed under para- 
graph (2) of this Article, all Participating 
Governments accept an amendment it shall 
take effect immediately on the receipt by 
the Government of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland of the 
last acceptance, 

(4) If, within the time fixed under para- 
graph (2) of this Article, an amendment is 
not accepted by the Governments of export- 
ing countries which hold 75 per cent. of the 
votes of the exporting countries and by the 
Governments of importing countries which 
hold 75 per cent. of the votes of the import- 
ing countries it shall not take effect. 

(5) If, by the end of the time fixed under 
paragraph (2) of this Article, an amendment 
is accepted by the Governments of exporting 
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countries which hold 75 per cent. of the 
votes of the exporting countries and by the 
Governments of importing countries which 
hold 75 per cent. of the votes of the import- 
ing countries but not by the Governments 
of all the exporting countries and the Gov- 
ernments of all the importing countries— 

(i) the amendment shall become effective 
for the Participating Governments which 
have signified their acceptance under para- 
graph (2) of this Article at the beginning 
of the quota year next following the end 
of the time fixed under that paragraph; 

(ii) the Council shall determine forthwith 
whether the amendment is of such a nature 
that the Participating Governments which 
do not accept it shall be suspended from 
this Agreement from the date upon which 
it becomes effective under subparagraph (i) 
and shall inform all Participating Govern- 
ments accordingly. If the Council deter- 
mines that the amendment is of such a 
nature, Participating Governments which 
have not accepted that amendment shall 
inform the Council by the date on which 
the amendment is to become effective under 
subparagraph (i) whether it is still unac- 
ceptable and those Participating Govern- 
ments which do so shall automatically be 
suspended from this Agreement; provided 
that if any such Participating Government 
satisfies the Council that it has been pre- 
vented from accepting the amendment by 
the time the amendment becomes effective 
under sub-paragraph (i) by reason of con- 
stitutional difficulties beyond its control, the 
Council may postpone suspension until such 
difficulties have been overcome and the Par- 
ticipating Government has notified its deci- 
sion to the Council. 

(6) The Council shall establish rules with 
respect to the reinstatement of a Participat- 
ing Government suspended under paragraph 
(5) (il) of this Article and any other rules 
required for carrying out the provisions of 
this Article, 

Article 44 


(1) If any Participating Government con- 
siders its interests to be seriously prejudiced 
by the failure of any signatory Government 
to ratify or accept this Agreement, or by con- 
ditions or reservations attached to any sig- 
nature, ratification or acceptance, it shall 
notify the Government of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
Immediately on the receipt of such notifica- 
tion, the Government of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
shall inform the Council, which shall, either 
at its first meeting, or at any subsequent 
meeting held not later than one month after 
receipt of the notification, consider the mat- 
ter. If, after the Council has considered the 
matter, the Participating Government still 
considers its interests to be seriously preju- 
diced, it may withdraw from this Agreement 
by giving notice of withdrawal to the Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland within thirty 
days after the Council has concluded its 
consideration of the matter. 

(2) If any Participating Government 
demonstrates that, notwithstanding the 
provisions of this Agreement, its operation 
has resulted in an acute shortage of supplies 
or in prices on the free market not being 
stabilised within the range provided for in 
this Agreement, and the Council fails to 
take action to remedy such situation, the 
Government concerned may give notice of 
withdrawal from this Agreement. 

(3) If, during the period of this Agree- 
ment, by action of a nonparticipating 
country, or by action of any participating 
country inconsistent with this Agreement 
such adverse changes occur in the relation 
between supply and demand on the free 
market as are held by any Participating 
Government seriously to prejudice its in- 
terests such Participating Government may 
state its case to the Council, If the Council 
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declares the case to be well-founded the 
Government concerned may give notice of 
withdrawal from this Agreement. 

(4) If any Participating Government con- 
siders that its interests will be seriously 
prejudiced by reason of the effects of the 
basic export tonnage to be allotted to a non- 
participating exporting country seeking to 
accede to this Agreement pursuant to Article 
41 (4) such Government may state its case 
to the Council which shall take a decision 
upon it. If the Government concerned con- 
siders that, notwithstanding the decision by 
the Council, its interests continue to be 
seriously prejudiced, it may give notice of 
withdrawal from this Agreement. 

(5) The Council shall take a decision 
within thirty days on any matters sub- 
mitted to it in accordance with paragraphs 
(2), (3) and (4) of this Article; and if the 
Council fails to do so within that time the 
Government which has submitted the matter 
to the Council may give notice of withdrawal 
from this Agreement. 

(6) Any Participating Government may, if 
it becomes involved in hostilities, apply to 
the Council for the suspension of some or 
all of its obligations under this Agreement. 
If the application is denied such Government 
may give notice of withdrawal from this 
Agreement. 

(7) If any Participating Government 
avails itself of the provisions of Article 16 
(2), so as to be released from its obliga- 
tions under that Article, any other Partici- 
pating Government may at any time during 
the ensuing three months give notice of 
withdrawal after explaining its reasons to 
the Council. 

(8) In addition to the situations envisaged 
in the preceding paragraphs of this Agree- 
ment, when a Participating Government 
demonstrates that circumstances beyond its 
control prevent it from fulfilling its obli- 
gations under this Agreement it may give 
notice of withdrawal from this Agreement 
subject to a decision of the Council that 
such withdrawal is justified. 

(9) If any Participating Government con- 
siders that a withdrawal from this Agree- 
ment notified in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this Article by any other Par- 
ticipating Government, in respect of either 
its metropolitan territory or all or any of 
the non-metropolitan territories for whose 
international relations it is responsible, is 
of such importance as to impair the opera- 
tion of this Agreement, that Government 
may also give notice of withdrawal from 
this Agreement at any time during the en- 
suing three months. 

(10) Notice of withdrawal under this arti- 
cle shall be given to the Government of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland and shall become effective thirty 
days from the date of its receipt by that 
Government. 

Article 45 


The Government of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland shall 
promptly inform all signatory and acceding 
Governments of each notification and notice 
of withdrawal received under Articles 42, 43, 
44, and 46. 


CHAPTER XIX.—TERRITORIAL APPLICATION 
Article 46 


(1) Any Government may at the time of 
signature, ratification, acceptance of, or ac- 
cession to this Agreement or at any time 
thereafter, declare by notification given to 
the Government of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland that the 
Agreement shall extend to all or any of the 
non-metropolitan territories for whose in- 
ternational relations it is responsible and 
the Agreement shall from the date of the 
receipt of the notification extend to all the 
territories named therein. 

(2) Any Participating Government may by 
giving notice of withdrawal to the Govern- 
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ment of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland in accordance with the 
provisions for withdrawal in Articles 42, 43 
and 44 withdraw from this Agreement sepa- 
rately in respect of all or any of the non- 
metropolitan territories for whose interna- 
tional relations it is responsible. 

In witness whereof the undersigned, hav- 
ing been duly authorised to this effect by 
their respective Governments, have signed 
this Agreement on the dates appearing op- 
posite their signatures. 

The texts of this Agreement in the Chi- 
nese, English, French, Russian and Spanish 
languages are all equally authentic, the 
originals being deposited with the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain and Northern Ireland, which shall 
transmit certified copies thereof to each 
signatory and acceding Government. 

Done. at London the first day of October 
one thousand nine hundred and fifty-three. 

For Australia: 

THOMAS WHITE. 

Oct. 20, 1953. 

For Austria: 

For the Kingdom of Belgium: 

Marquis pu Parc LOCMARIA, 

October 22nd, 1953. 

For Bolivia: 

For Brazil: 

S. DE Souza LEAO GRACIE, 

October 30th, 1953. 

For Canada: 

For Ceylon: 

For Chile: 

For China: 

Mao-Lan Tuan. 

Oct. 31, 1953. 

The Government of the Republic of China, 
which was represented by the Chinese Dele- 
gation throughout the United Nations Sugar 
Conference held in London from July 13 to 
August 24, 1953 is the only legitimate Gov- 
ernment of China. The Chinese Delegation, 
in proceeding to sign this Agreement, de- 
clares, in the name of the Government of the 
Republic of China, that it considers as illegal 
and therefore null and void any declarations 
or reservations made by any Governments in 
connection with the Final Act of the United 
Nations Sugar Conference signed in London 
on August 24, 1953 or the present Agreement, 
which are incompatible with or derogatory to 
the legitimate position of the Government of 
the Republic of China. 

It is further recalled that during the Con- 
ference the Chinese Delegation, when sup- 
porting the Cuban reservation that the bal- 
ance of the Cuban 1953 sale to the United 
Kingdom should not be charged against her 
1954 quota, did also declare that the balance 
of shipment contracted by the Republic of 
China with Japan for 1953 should be simi- 
larly treated. The balance is now estimated 
at 50,000 metric tons not to be charged 
against the 1954 quota of the Republic of 
China. It is with this reservation that the 
Chinese Delegation signs the present Agree- 
ment. 

Mao-Lan TUAN. 

For Colombia: 

For Costa Rica: 

For Cuba: 

ROBERTO G. DE MENDOZA, 

26 de Octubre, 1953. 

In affixing their signature to this Agree- 
ment, the Government of the Republic of 
Cuba do so subject to the condition that, in 
accordance with the understanding reached 
on the recommendation of the Steering Com- 
mittee to the United Nations International 
Sugar Conference on August 21, 1953, and 
which is contained in documents Conference 
Room Paper EX 7 and E/CONF./15SR17 it is 
understood that the shipment after January 
1, 1954 of the balance of the Sugar sold by 
Cuba to the United Kingdom under the 1953 
transaction covering 1,000,000 tons, shall not 
be charged against the export quotas for 1954 
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established for Cuba under the provisions of 
this Agreement. 
ROBERTO G. DE MENDOZA. 
26 de Octubre, 1953. 


For Czechoslovakia: 
J. ULLRICH 
31.10.53. 


Signed with following reservations: 

In view of the fact that Czechoslovak 
Economy is a full-scale planned Economy, 
Article 3, relating to the subsidization of ex- 
ports of sugar, and Articles 10 and 13 relating 
to limitations of production and stocks of 
sugar, are not applicable to Czechoslovakia. 

It is understood that Czechoslovakia will 
supply the Council with relevant statistics 
and information required under Article 28, 
par. 4 of the Agreement which it will deem 
n so as to enable the Council or the 
Executive Committee to discharge their func- 
tions under this Agreement. 

The signing of the Agreement mentioning 
in Articles 14 China (Taiwan) and 34 China 
in no way signifies recognition of the 
Kuomintang authorities’ power over the 
territory of Taiwan neither recognition of 
the so-called “Nationalist Chinese Govern- 
ment” as a legal and competent Government 
of China. 

J. ULLRICH. 

For Denmark: 


30th October, 1953. 

At the time of signing the present Agree- 
ment I declare that since the Danish Govern- 
ment do not recognise the Nationalist Chi- 
nese authorities as the competent Govern- 
ment of China they cannot regard signature 
of the Agreement by a Nationalist Chi- 
nese representative as a valid signature on 
behalf of China. 


ANTHON VESTBIRK, 


ANTHON VESTBIRK, 
For the Dominican Republic: 
Luis LOGRONO COHEN, 
26th October 1953. 
For Finland: 
For France and the countries which 
France represents internationally: 
R. MASSIGLI. 
26 octobre 1953: 
For the Federal Republic of Germany: 
Dr. KARL MÜLLER. 


30 Okt. 1953; 
For Greece: 
J. PHRANTZEs, 
31 October 1953: 
For Haiti: 
Love O. LEGER. 


29 octobre 1953. 
For the Hungarian People’s Republic: 
For India: 
For the Republic of Indonesia: 
For Israel: 
For Italy: 
For Japan: 
S. MATSUMOTO. 
28th October, 1953. 
For the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan: 
For Lebanon: 
VICTOR KHOURI. 
October 31, 1953. 
For Mexico: 
FRANCISCO A. DE ICAZA. 
30 Octubre 1953. 
For the Kingdom of the Netherlands: 
Subject to the reservation that the agree- 
ment does not apply to the movement of 
sugar between the component parts of the 


Kingdom. 
STIKKER. 
30 October 1953. 
For New Zealand: 
For Nicaragua: 
For the Kingdom of Norway: 
For Pakistan: 
For Peru: 
For the Republic of the Philippines: 


ENRIQUE M. GARCIA. 
30th October, 1953. 
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For the Polish People’s Republic: 
E. MILNIKIEL, 
31.10.1953. 


1. The signing of this agreement, which in 
articles 14 and 34 mentions China, may un- 
der no circumstances be regarded as a recog- 
nition of the authority of the Kuomintang 
over the territory of Taiwan nor of the so- 
called “Chinese nationalist government” as 
the legal and competent government of 
China. 

2. Considering the fact that the Polish 
People’s Republic is a country of a planned 
economy, the provisions of the present 
Agreement concerning production, stocks, 
and subsidisation of export, especially Ar- 
ticles 10, 13, and 3 do not apply to the Polish 
People’s Republic, 

E. MrLNIKIEX. 

For Portugal: 

ALBANO NOGUEIRA. 

80th October, 1953. 


At the time of signing the International 
Sugar Agreement on behalf of the Portugese 
Government I desire to formulate the reser- 
vation already recorded in the Minutes of 
the International Sugar Conference to the 
effect that I do so on the understanding that 
the Province of Mozambique (Portuguese 
East Africa) will continue to export sugar 
to the territories of Southern Rhodesia, Nor- 
thern Rhodesia, and Nyasaland, and that 
Portugal will be recognised as an exporting 
country to which, in consequence, a basic 
export quota will be allotted when her po- 
sition shall have become that of a Net Ex- 
porter. 

ALBANO NOGUEIRA, 

For Saudi Arabia: 

For Spain: 

For Sweden: 

For Switzerland: 

For Syria: 

For the Kingdom of Thailand: 

For Turkey: 

For the Union of South Africa: 

A. L. GEYER. 

30th October, 1953. 

For the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics: 


29th October 1953. 

It is understood that in view of the social- 
economic structure of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and its planned system 
of national economy, articles 10 and 13, con- 
cerning restrictions of production and stocks, 
and likewise article 3, concerning subsidiz- 
ing of exports of sugar, are inapplicable to 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
[Translation.] 

The signing on behalf of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics of the preceding 
text of the Agreement which mentions in 
article 14 China (Taiwan) and in article 34 
China, in no degree means the recognition 
of the authority of the Kuomintang over 
the territory of Taiwan, nor the recognition 
of the so-called “Nationalist Government of 
China” as the legal and competent Govern- 
ment of China. [Translation.] 

N. ANDRIENKO. 


N. ANDRIENKO. 


29th October, 1953. 
For the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland: 
H. D. HANCOCK. 
16th October, 1953. 


At the time of signing the present Agree- 
ment I declare that since the Government 
of the United Kingdom do not recognise 
the Nationalist Chinese authorities as the 
competent Government of China they can- 
not regard signature of the Agreement by a 
Nationalist Chinese representative as a valid 
signature on behalf of China. 

The Government of the United Kingdom 
interpret Article 38 (6) as requiring the Gov- 
ernment of the country where the Council 
is situated to exempt from taxation the 
funds of the Council and the remuneration 
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paid by the Council to those of its employees 
who are not nationals of the country where 
the Council is situated. 
H. D. Hancock, 
For the United States of America: 
WINTHROP W. ALDRICH. 
23rd October, 1953. 
For the Federal People’s Republic of Yugo- 
slavia: 
P. Tomic, 
30th of October, 1953. 
Certified a true copy: 
[FOREIGN OFFICE 
SEAL] E. J. PASSANT. 
Librarian and Keeper of the Papers 
for the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. 
30 Noy 1953 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN TRADE 
POLICY 


DIVIDE AMERICAN MARKETS THROUGH TRADE 
AGREEMENT 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from Nevada is con- 
strained to comment on the news dis- 
patches of the day. 


THE WOOL SUBSIDY BILL 


Yesterday, we passed a wool subsidy 
bill. The reason we had to pass a wool 
subsidy bill was that the State Depart- 
ment practically eliminated the wool in- 
dustry in the United States through 
their trade agreement with Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Uruguay, 
Argentina, and other nations, to lower 
the tariff on wool—operating under the 
1934 Trade Agreements Act as extended. 
By that procedure they cut the produc- 
tion of wool in half during the past few 
years. 

The wool producers have continually 
requested equal access to their own mar- 
kets through a flexible duty or tariff, 
that is, the markets in the United States. 
That would represent the difference in 
wages, taxes, and pertinent factors here 
and in the chief competitive nation. 

INDUSTRIES IN GEORGIA 


This morning’s New York Journal of 
Commerce carries an article by the Gov- 
ernor of Georgia, detailing the industries 
in that State which have been developed 
over the past few years. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the marked portion of the 
article printed in the Recorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Governor Talmadge noted that the value 
of the State’s manufactures now is approxi- 
mately $4 billion and is steadily growing. 
In industrial development, the State last 
year led the entire South, with 270 new 
or expanded plant locations. 

These factories, he said, are affording new 
employment to 15,000 persons and are adding 
$50 million a year in payrolls to the State’s 
economy. 

A typical example of this new industry 
trend, he declared, is the Rayonier Corp.’s 
new $25 million plant at Jesup which will 
manufacture synthetic fibers from wood 
cellulose made from Georgia pine trees. 

At a luncheon gathering of 600 members 
of the Traffic Club of New York at the Hotel 
Commodore, the Governor declared Georgia 
has corrected the mistakes of the one-crop 
economy. Cotton, though still the main 
money crop, has been succeeded by other 
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activities so that Georgia now ranks sixth 


among the States in the output of the staple 
fiber. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I note 
that Georgia is prominently included in 
the list of the 27 States included in the 
80 depressed labor areas, which were 
mentioned and described in my address 
to the Senate on March 31, at page 4178 
of the Recorp. All Georgia textile in- 
dustries need is equal access to the Amer- 
ican markets, that is, a duty or tariff 
adjusted upon the basis of fair and rea- 
sonable competition. 


THE CARPET MILLS OF AMERICA 


Mr. President, I call attention to an 
article published in today’s Journal of 
Commerce entitled “Worker Aid Urged 
in ee Fight.” The article states, in 
part: 


One of the reasons there isn’t more work 
in American carpet mills today is the inroad 
imported goods are making in the United 
States retail market, A. & M. Karagheusian, 
Inc., has told its employees. 

In the current issue of the company’s 
monthly news organ, the company has called 
upon employees to inform their Senators 
and Congressmen that foreign goods, pro- 
duced by workers whose wages are but a frac- 
tion of the United States scale, are already 
offering stiff competition in the market here 
and a further cut in duties would seriously 
aggravate the situation, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire article be printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


WORKER AID URGED IN Import FIGHT 


One of the reasons there isn't more work 
in American carpet mills today is the inroads 
imported goods are making in the United 
States retail market, A. & M. Karagheusian, 
Inc., has told its employees. 

In the current issue of the company’s 
monthly news organ, the company has called 
upon employees to inform their Senators 
and Congressmen that foreign goods, pro- 
duced by workers whose wages are but a frac- 
tion of the United States scale, are already 
offering stif competition in the market here 
and a further cut in duties would seriously 
aggravate the situation. 

“Foreign carpet manufacturers use the 
same equipment we do—12-, 15-, and 18-foot 
looms. The European manufacturer not 
only pays low wages, he also copies the styles 
and colors of the American carpet. He does 
not spend advertising and promotion dollars, 
as do American manufacturers, to promote 
the sale of his output in this country,” the 
appeal states. 

“The carpet industry favors and makes a 
considerable contribution to world trade. It 
engages in international commerce to the 
extent of $100 million a year in imports of 
raw materials—a large proportion for a $400 
million industry. But other countries do 
not buy our carpets and rugs,” the statement 
continued. 


DUTIES HAVE BEEN SLASHED 


The company pointed out that tariff on 
imported carpets is now 25 percent of value, 
a reduction of 58.3 percent in the past 23 
years. In 1930 the duty was 60 percent of 
value and cuts were subsequently effected 
in 1948 and 1951. 

“Carpets manufactured overseas are now 
entering this country at a rate of 3,300,000 
square yards per year and for every yard im- 
ported an hour is lost to the United States 
worker, Imports meant the loss of about 
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8-weeks’ work for carpet workers in this 
country last year,” the company told its 
employees. 


THE CHICORY BUSINESS AND 500 OTHER 
BUSINESSES 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, in the 
same issue of the Journal of Com- 
merce—and it seems as though one can 
review any newspaper any day and read 
several articles dealing with more im- 
ports and more unemployment—there 
appears an article entitled “FERGUSON, 
Wotcotr Plead for Tariff Hike on 
Chicory.” The article reads: 

Senator Homer Frercuson, Republican, of 
Michigan, today asked that the United States 
Tariff Commission recommend protection of 
chicory-growing and -processing industry 
from foreign competition. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the entire article printed 
in the Recor at this point, as a part of 
my remarks. 

There is no difference in the tariff or 
duty needed in the chicory industry 
and in the wool industry, in the crockery 
industry, in the watch industry, and in 
500 other industries, and in mining. All 
they need is equal access to their own 
American markets. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FERGUSON, WOLCOTT PLEAD ron TARIFF HIKE 
on CHICORY 

WASHINGTON, April 27.—Senator HOMER 
Fercuson, Republican, of Michigan, today 
asked that the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion recommend protection of the chicory- 
growing and -processing industry from for- 
eign competition. 

The Tariff Commission today initiated an 
investigation of concessions granted to im- 
ported ground chicory to determine “whether 
sufficient reason exists for a recommenda- 
tion to the President” to invoke the so-called 
“escape clause” of the general agreement on 
tariffs and trade. 

Senator FERGUSON, stating that he was con- 
cerned with possible bad effects of imports 
on two Michigan chicory manufacturers, said 
that he believes “the small as well as the 
large concerns should have protection from 
imports when needed.” 

He told the commission that “this is one 
of those cases where we have to make a 
choice” on whether an industry is to be re- 
fused protection because it is small. 

“With regard to foreign trade generally,” 
he said, “I don’t think granting protection to 
chicory processors would make much differ- 
ence because the group is small.” He said 
there were in Michigan about 100 persons 
engaged in the processing of chicory and 
about 175 growers. 

Another Michigan Republican, Representa- 
tive Jesse Wotcort, asked the commission to 
consider the fact that the number engaged 
in Michigan chicory production has slipped 
from 700 or 800 since the Second World War 
to the figures cited by Senator FERGUSON. 

Admitting that the overall volume of 
chicory imports, sent principally from 
France, Holland, and Belgium, amounted to 
only $390,000 in 1953, Representative WoL- 
corr said nevertheless he felt the domestic 
group should be protected. 

Appearing in support of chicory protection 
were; Richard A. Tilden, counsel, New York; 
Gordon H. McMorran, president, E. B. Muller 
& Co., Port Huron, Mich.; Rockwood Bullard, 
president, Heinrich Franck Sons, Inc., an- 
other Michigan chicory firm, also of Port 
Huron; and R. E. Schanzer, president of the 
New Orleans chicory producers, R. E. 
Schanzer, Inc, 
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Appearing in support of the importers’ 
position were W. B. Reily, Jr., president, Wm. 
B. Reily & Co., Inc., New Orleans; and W. 
Kaars-Sypesteyn, president, Overseas Trad- 
ing, Inc., also of New Orleans. 


THE CIGARETTE EXPORT BUSINESS— FOREIGN 
TARIFFS AND REGULATIONS 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, on page 
17 of the Journal of Commerce of April 
28, 1954, there appears an article entitled 
“Colombian Trade Briefs—Cigarette Im- 
port Rules Tightened.” 

The article states, in part: 


The Colombian Government has issued 
stringent rules with respect to imports of 
cigarettes in an effort to curb smuggling. 

Law Decree 1099 provides that each ciga- 
rette must bear the imprint “Colombia” in 
addition to the former rule that each pack- 
age must be identified with the word “Co- 
lombia” and the name and address of the 
distributor. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Recor at this 
point, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COLOMBIA TRADE Briers—CiGARETTE IMPORT 
RULES TIGHTENED 


BocotA.—The Colombian Government has 
issued stringent rules with respect to imports 
of cigarettes in an effort to curb smuggling. 

Law Decree 1099 provides that each ciga- 
rette must bear the imprint “Colombia” in 
addition to the former rule that each pack- 
age must be identified with the word Co- 
lombia” and the name and address of the 
distributor. 

In the case of cigars, every brand must 
show the word Colombia. Packages of pipe 
and chewing tobacco must be identified 
similarly. 

Article 1-b of the decree states that the 
import license must bear a notation of com- 
pliance with these new regulations. 


FOR THE ARMY 


Cigarettes, cigars, and tobacco imported 
for sale by the Colombian Armed Forces com- 
missaries also require the imprint “Colom- 
bia” on each cigarette and an identifica- 
tion on the wrappers reading in Spanish: 
“Furezas Militares. Prohibids la venta a 
particulares.” (Armed Forces. Resale to out- 
siders prohibited.) This identification is in- 
serted on the wrapper instead of the name 
of the regular distributor. 

Certification of consular invoices has been 
made subject to a provision that each manu- 
facturer submits a monthly statement to the 
Colombian Consulate of shipments made to 
Colombia indicating names and quantities. 

This list will be sent to the Customs Bu- 
reau in Bogota, which will advise the respec- 
tive collectors of customs. Compliance with 
these rules is mandatory in order to ship 
cigars, cigarettes, or tobaccos to Colombia, 


MUST FILE CUSTOMERS 


Importers in Colombia are also obliged to 
file with the Bureau of Customs a list of 
imports during the last 6 months as well as 
the names of customers buying in “commer- 
cial quantities.” 

The Bureau of Customs may prohibit im- 
portation of any brand of cigarettes if proof 
is obtained that the manufacturer has failed 
to comply with these rules or had previously 
cooperated in illegal shipments to Colombia. 

Article 9 of the decree retains the extra tax 
of 0.12 pesos per pack of cigarettes which 
is distributed among the Departments and 
National Territories. 

A new ruling, however, provides that small 
packages of 10 cigarettes or less are assessed 
only half this amount. Containers with 
more than 20 cigarettes pay proportionately 
higher excise taxes. 
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Cigars, smoking or chewing tobacco pay a 
departmental tax of 0.50 pesos ($0.20) for 
each container. 

The new regulations become effective 
June 1. 

COAL STATE GOVERNORS 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, in the 
Journal of Commerce of April 27, 1954, 
there appears an article entitled “Coal 
States To Fight Oil Imports.” 

All that the article states is that the 
coal industry is suffering from the im- 
ports of residual oil and petroleum from 
the lower cost production nations, nota- 
bly Venezuela and the Middle East. 

Apparently all that the coal and oil 
industry needs is equal access to the 
markets of the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Recorp at this 
point, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Coat STATES To FIGHT OIL Imports 


Wasuincton, April 26.—Sixteen coal-pro- 
ducing States through their Governors today 
launched an all-out campaign against oil 
imports. 

In a concerted move, initiated by Gov. 
John S. Pine, of Pennsylvania, the Governors 
took steps to form an executive committee 
for full study of the problem, and develop- 
ment of a program to save the coal industry’s 
markets “against unlimited importation of 
residual (heavy) fuel oil by half a dozen oil 
companies.” 

CALLED NATIONAL PROBLEM 


In offering the motion for appointment of 
the executive group, Gov. George N. Craig, 
of Indiana, said concerted action is necessary 
because the problem is national in scope, 
and should be brought before the Congress 
and the public as speedily as possible. 

Governor Fine said the Governors probably 
will meet tomorrow to name their executive 
committee, and adopt means to make their 
antioil imports alliance permanent. 

Interior Secretary Douglas McKay, who 
addressed today’s preliminary meeting, ex- 
pressed hope that the conference will be 
continued and made permanent. He said, 
“I think this meeting and these discussions 
today will point the way toward better days 
for coal.” 

Senator GEORGE W. Matone, Republican 
of Nevada, chairman of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Minerals, Materials, and Fuels Eco- 
nomic Policy, told the conferees his sub- 
committee is “at your service.” Declaring 
that the regulation of foreign trade was 
shifted from Congress to the executive 
branch through passage of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, Senator MaLone urged the Gov- 
ernors to focus their attention on Wash- 
ington. 

TIME FOR GOVERNORS TO ACT 

He said if you put a tent over Washing- 
ton, “all you have is an international lobby, 
it’s time the Governors took a hand.” 

The meeting, which was attended by some 
75 representatives of the Federal and State 
governments, coal operators and the Mine 
Workers Union, also heard addresses by Gov- 
ernor Fine, John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, Tom Pick- 
ett, executive vice president of the National 
Coal Association, and Frank W. Earnest, Jr., 
president of the Anthracite Institute. 

Governor Fine arranged the meeting on 
the eve of the annual Governors’ Confer- 
ence, which opens tonight at the White 
House. 

John L. Lewis roared defiance at the lob- 
byists of the oil companies, however power- 
ful they may be,” declaring we need a na- 
tional fuels policy to determine what are 
the demarcation lines between the use of 
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solid and liquid fuels in this country. In 
the event of war, Mr. Lewis said the Rus- 
sians could “pinpoint and destroy 10 refining 
areas,” leaving America “afoot” and our 
industrial economy stagnant. 

With equal vehemence, Mr. Lewis de- 
nounced the $100 million loan to the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community made pub- 
lic by the United States Government last 
Friday. Stating that it is a moral certainty 
the money will not be repaid to American 
taxpayers, the mine workers chief pointedly 
declared that in case of an emergency the 
American coal industry presumably will be 
more important to United States welfare 
than foreign industries. 


ATTACKS FUEL POLICY 


Citing the high productivity of American 
coal miners and the vital need of maintain- 
ing sound economic conditions for an un- 
diminishable resource such as coal, Mr. Lewis 
blasted as suicidal any fuels policy which 
permits the coal industry to drift into chaos, 
discourages investors, and disperses trained 
coal producers. 

He scored the importation of foreign oil 
as designed to “please our diplomats in the 
State Department and a few oil companies.” 

Marking how our tankers fell prey to enemy 
submarines in World War II and how the 
danger looms worse in case of another war, 
Mr. Lewis cited the increased coal produc- 
tion accomplished during previous emergen- 
cies. He termed it “An exemplification of 
free enterprise to which our statesmen 
should give heed.” 

Mr. Pickett declared one of the major 
economic handicaps of domestic coal pro- 
ducers is the unfair and governmentally en- 
couraged competition from foreign residual 
oil. He said this waste product from foreign 
refineries is “dumped on the industrial fuel 
markets of the eastern seaboard at whatever 
price is required to beat coal competition.” 

Warning that first quarter 1954 oil imports 
are increasing, Mr. Pickett said the 136 mil- 
lion barrels of residual oil imported in 1953 
resulted in economic losses to various seg- 
ments of the economy as follows: Coal pro- 
ducers, $161 million; railroads, $91 million; 
coal miners, $81 million; railroad labor, $45 
million; and Federal, State, and local taxes, 
$41 million. 

Contrasting the economic losses as out- 
lined by the National Coal Association 
spokesman, Mr. Earnest said the only bene- 
ficiaries of oil imports are seven major com- 
panies which have extensive investments in 
foreign oll fields and find the Atlantic sea- 
board the best market for dumping foreign 
oil. 

He said some Congressmen voted against 
the Simpson oil-imports limitation bill last 
year under the misapprehension they were 
insuring lower heating costs for their con- 
stituents. The imported oil is used prima- 
rily by utilities and industrial plants and 
has a negligible effect on consumer cost of 
living, Mr. Earnest said. 

Besides Govs. John S. Fine and George N. 
Craig, the other Governors attending the 
conference were: C. J. Rogers, Wyoming; 
L. J. Wetherby, Kentucky; William G. Strat- 
ton, Illinois; Norman Burnsdale, North Da- 
kota; William C. Marland, West Virginia; 
J. Bracken Lee, Utah; Dan Thornton, Colo- 
rado; Johnson Murray, Oklahoma; and Frank 
I. Lausche, Ohio. 

The Governors of Kansas, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, Missouri, and Virginia sent personal 
representatives. 


OPERATORS URGE ACTION 

Joseph E. Moody, president of the South- 
ern Coal Producers’ Association, presented a 
resolution adopted last Friday by bitumi- 
nous-coal operators urging the governors 
to form an organization for joint action in 
behalf of the States and industry on coal 
problems. 
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Governor Fine referred the resolution to 
the pending executive committee. Mr. Lewis 
indicated the mine workers may also bring 
a resolution before the group. 


GIVE OUR CROPS AWAY WITH NO RETURNS 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, in the 
first page of the Journal of Commerce of 
April 28, 1954, there appears an article 
entitled “Unlimited Crop Surplus Power 
Sought by United States.” The subhead 
reads “Free Hand To Arrange Barters, 
Gifts, or Sales Overseas Is Proposed.” 

The article reads, in part: 

The administration today asked Congress 
for a completely free hand in disposing of 
United States farm surpluses abroad by giv- 
ing them away, bartering them, or selling 
them for dollars or foreign currencies. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
marked portions of the article be printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
UNLIMITED Crop SURPLUS Power SOUGHT BY 

UNITED STATES— FREE Hanp To ARRANGE 

BARTERS, GIFTS, on Sates Overseas Is 

PROPOSED 

WASHINGTON, April 27.—The administra- 
tion today asked Congress for a completely 
free hand in disposing of United States farm 
surpluses abroad by giving them away, bar- 
tering them, or selling them for dollars or 
foreign currencies. 


John H. Davis, Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, told the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee that “the President should be authorized 
to make agriculture surpluses available to 
any nation or organization of nations friend- 
ly to the United States for such purposes as 
to maintain economic progress, to increase 
consumption, to encourage economic devel- 
opment, to promote new or expanded mar- 
kets, and trade, to promote defense strength, 
to purchase strategic materials, and to pay 
United States obligations.” 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I wish 
to comment on the article. We have 
just sent $100 million to Europe, to in- 
crease their steel and coal production to 
better compete with American producers. 
The machine tool industry in this coun- 
try is suffering increasingly from the 
imports. Nevertheless the Mutual Se- 
curity Agency, through its Director, Mr. 
Harold Stassen, is now arranging to give 
the nations throughout Europe and Asia 
more funds. 

We are purchasing from India for cash 
900,000 tons of manganese annually. 
Nothing is said about such cash and 
grain applying on such purchases. 

I noticed in the press dispatches yes- 
terday that India refused to allow our 
airplanes to fly across India. I would 
suggest that is about time, if we are 
going to give away cash or surpluses or 
any other material for which the Amer- 
ican taxpayers have paid, that we ex- 
change our surpluses for the things we 
need from such foreign countries. In- 
dia can stop the shipments of critical 
materials to this Nation at any time— 
she did stop the export of monosite sand 
in peacetime—and she certainly would 
stop such shipments in wartime. 

ZINC AND LEAD 


I note in another article in the same 
issue of the newspaper that lead and 
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zinc employment is down 20 percent. 
The article reads: 

Employment in lead and zinc industries 
has dropped more than 20 percent since 
January 1952, according to a report by the 
Tariff Commission. 


I might say that the Tariff Commis- 
sion also made a report recently on the 
needs of the industry if it is to have 
equal access to our own American mar- 
kets. 

The production of lead and zinc has 
been reduced in the same manner that 
the production of wool and other com- 
modities has been reduced—and for 
the same reason—the State Depart- 
ment traded their markets to the foreign 
sweatshop labor countries—through the 
provisions of the 1934 Trade Agreements 
Act. 

All of the dispatches seem to be to the 
effect that the press dispatches con- 
tinually describe the flow of taxpayers’ 
money to foreign nations and the flow 
of their imports to this country displac- 
ing the production of our own people. 
We seem to have retained the same “di- 
vide the wealth” “one economic world- 
ers” in responsible Government positions. 

Mr. President, if, in connection with 
the additional position of Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture mentioned by the 
acting majority leader, we might select 
one who could add as well as subtract, 
ene who understands trading surplus 
crops for materials we could use, it would 
be very helpful. 


PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, it has 
been contended on the floor of the Sen- 
ate recently that the present price-sup- 
port program is a failure because it has 
not kept cash prices up to support levels. 
A good reason why farm prices are be- 
low support level will be seen in an article 
contained in the Wall Street Journal of 
this morning. I should like to read a 
small portion of it, Mr. President: 

Wheat broke sharply on the Chicago Board 
of Trade yesterday. It ended with losses 
extending to 8 cents a bushel. Other grains 
declined in sympathy with wheat. There 
were several waves of selling with the last 
one following news that the Senate had de- 
feated a move to extend rigid price supports 
on basic crops through 1954. This news also 
affected the cotton market, where prices 
dipped as much as 70 cents a bale. Other 
easy spots yesterday included fats and oils, 
wool and eggs. 


Mr. President, it has been contended 
that support prices for basic farm com- 
modities involve only approximately 25 
percent of all farm commodities pro- 
duced in the United States, and that it 
is unfair to support prices on only a few 
commodities, 

I think this article proves conclusively 
that the prices of basic farm commodi- 
ties affect the prices of all other com- 
modities. This big drop yesterday shows 
very graphically what will happen to 
our economy if we put into effect a lower 
price-support program which many are 
advocating. We would be legislating 
another depression. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire article be printed in the RECORD, as 
part of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WHEAT BREAKS IN CHICAGO AS SENATE REJECTS 
RIGID Price Prop EXTENSION; OTHER GRAINS 
Orr 
Wheat broke sharply on the Chicago Board 

of Trade yesterday. It ended with losses ex- 
tending to 8 cents a bushel. Other grains 
declined in sympathy with wheat. There 
were several waves of selling with the last 
one following news that the Senate had de- 
feated a move to extend rigid price supports 
on basic crops through 1954. This news also 
affected the cotton market, where prices 
dipped as much as 70 cents a bale. Other 
easy spots yesterday included fats and oils, 
wool and eggs. 

Coffee and cocoa continued to climb. 
Coffee futures gained 2 cents a pound, the 
daily permitted limit, for the second straight 
day. In the wholesale market green coffee 
beans advanced 2½ to 2% cents a pound. 
Cocoa futures were up 5 to 55 points. 
Dealer and manufacturer demand for cocoa 
futures was spurred by firmness at London. 

Volume of business in all major commod- 
ity futures markets was good yesterday. 
Dealers noted considerable uncertainty over 
the confused Indochina situation which 
they said was responsible for heavy pur- 
chases of commodity futures on Monday. 
Many traders yesterday liquidated their 
holdings and adopted sideline positions 
pending concrete developments in that 
situation, 

Futures markets for copper and silk were 
inactive. 

LOWER 

Wheat: Off 4 to 8% cents a bushel at Chi- 
cago. Minneapolis was off 234 to 394 cents, 
with Kansas City off 3% to 4 cents. Liver- 
pool wheat was off % to up % cent. 

Soybeans: Off 414 to 9% cents a bushel at 
Chicago. 

Soybean oil: Off 24 to 36 points at New 
York. 

Cottonseed oil: Off 7 to 24 points at New 
York. 

Lard: Off 20 to 110 points at Chicago. 

Corn: Off ½ to 2% cents a bushel at 
Chicago. 

Oats: Off 14 to 1½ cents a bushel at Chi- 
cago. Minneapolis was off % cent, with 
Winnipeg off % to % cent. 

Rye: Off 134 to 214 cents a bushel at Chi- 
cago. Minneapolis was off 214 to 2% cents, 
with Winnipeg off 154 to 24% cents. 

Cotton: Unchanged to off 14 points at New 
York, New Orleans was off 9 to 21 points. 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR 
AGREEMENT 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed consideration of the 
International Sugar Agreement, dated in 
London, October 1, 1953. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, so 
that Senators will be on notice, I am 
about to suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum, and then I wish to serve notice on 
the Senate that, pursuant to the policy 
which has heretofore been followed with 
reference to treaties, when the time 
comes to vote on the treaty we shall 
first have a quorum call, and then have 
a yea-and-nay vote on it. I make this 
announcement so that Senators will 
have adequate notice and be able to be 
present at that time. 

Mr. President, I now suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Urron in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the main 
purpose of the International Sugar 
Agreement, now before the Senate, is to 
stabilize the world free market in sugar 
and to increase consumption. Export- 
ing countries are assigned basic export 
tonnages which are to be adjusted by 
the International Sugar Council with the 
objective of keeping the free market 
price range between 3.25 and 4.35 cents 
a pound. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understand the 
provision to which the Senator from 
Vermont has just referred, it is a change 
from the agreement of 1937, wherein 
no such floor and ceiling were fixed. I 
wonder if the Senator will state any 
other pertinent changes which may have 
been made from the agreement of 1937. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. I am very glad to 
have the suggestion of the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

The principal differences between the 
proposed International Sugar Agreement 
and the old agreement are as follows: 

First, the old agreement did not pro- 
vide for equal voting by importer and 
exporter nations. The importers had 55 
percent of the total votes, and the ex- 
porting nations had 45 percent. In the 
present agreement, importers and ex- 
porters have a total of 1,000 votes each. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That places them on 
a 50-50 basis, does it not? 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct; it places 
them on a 50-50 basis. The previous 
agreement was on the basis of 55 percent 
for importers and 45 percent for 
exporters. 

In the second place, the old agreement 
did not establish a price range to guide 
the International Sugar Council in re- 
vising export quotas. The present agree- 
ment fixes a price range of from 3.25 to 
4.35 cents a pound. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is the change 
which the Senator from Vermont men- 
tioned in his opening remarks, is it not? 

Mr. AIKEN. That is what I have just 
stated. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Another change between 
the proposed agreement and the old 
agreement is that the old agreement pro- 
vided for exporters to maintain mini- 
mum stocks of 10 percent of their export 
tonnages, and maximum stocks of 25 
percent of annual production. The new 
agreement provides minimum stocks of 
10 percent of export tonnages, which can 
be increased by the Council to 15 per- 
cent and maximum stocks of 20 percent 
of annual production. 

These are the principal changes be- 
tween the old agreement and the new 


Mr. ELLENDER. As I understand, the 
pending sugar agreement does not in any 
manner affect or have any relation to 
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the domestic Sugar Act, now on the 
statute books. Is that correct? 

Mr. AIKEN. It does not have any re- 
lation in the slightest. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL and Mr. FREAR 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Vermont yield; and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, who I believe 
first rose. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Several persons 
who object to the agreement have come 
to my office, the principal one being Mr. 
Harry R. Chapman, vice president of the 
National Confectioners’ Association, who 
has a place of business in Cambridge, 
Mass. I observe that his testimony ap- 
pears at page 66 of the hearings. As I 
understand, his objection is to the effect 
that the agreement would increase the 
price of sugar to such a degree that it 
would conflict with the confectionery 
business and make it more difficult for 
confectioners to compete with foreign 
countries, in view of the import duties 
on the finished products, and so forth. 
At the bottom of page 68 of the hearings, 
the statement is made as follows: 

Nevertheless, once this cartel is placed in 
operation, it would be possible to get this 
price increased, even though it required a 
“special vote” of the Council. We believe 
that the provision setting the price within 
the range of the present world price is merely 
bait to get the cartel adopted, with the in- 
tention of later increasing the price. Actu- 
ally, the price might be increased materially 
without amending the agreement, inasmuch 
as present world prices are well below the 
435 cents per pound maximum price 
specified in the agreement. 


I should appreciate having the Sen- 
ator from Vermont, who is in charge of 
the agreement, answer the objections. 

Mr. AIKEN, I think the charges made 
by Mr. Chapman before the committee 
were unfounded. In my opinion, his 
objections were directed primarily to 
the Sugar Act, which has nothing what- 
soever to do with the International Sugar 
Agreement. 

I might say that Mr. Chapman was 
one of the most frank witnesses I have 
ever heard. He very frankly wanted to 
obtain sugar at the lowest possible price 
for the confectioners of the United 
States. He very frankly stated that he 
thought there should be no protection 
whatsoever for domestic producers of 
cane and beet sugar. I should like to 
read some of the colloquy which took 
place between me, as chairman of the 
committee, and Mr. Chapman, in order 
to emphasize the frankness of his testi- 
mony. The colloquy is as follows: 

Senator AIKEN. Do you think that the 
subsidy on domestic sugar consumption is 
a good thing? 

Mr. CHAPMAN. You mean the processing 
tax, and so forth? 

Senator AIEN. That's right. 

Mr. CHAPMAN. Well, I think it is these 
taxes, import duties, and the Sugar Act of 
1948 that keep domestic sugar prices higher 
than the world price. 

Senator AIKEN. And you would favor the 
sale of sugar in the United States at the 
world market price? 

Mr. CHAPMAN. Absolutely, if we are to 
meet foreign competition on sugar-contain- 
ing products, 
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Senator AIKEN. That would mean no 
tariff, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. CHAPMAN. Yes; it probably would 
mean the elimination of the tariff on sugar 
and some of the restrictions in the Sugar 
Act of 1948. Some changes would undoubt- 
edly have to be made to get rid of the 2% 
cents difference between the United States 
and the world price for sugar. 

Senator AIKEN. Do you have any tariff 
protection for manufactured products? 

Mr, CHAPMAN. Yes; we do, but it isn’t 
adequate. [Laughter.] 


I then remarked to Mr. Chapman: 


You are a perfectly normal human being. 
That is what they all say. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is it not true that 
the persons to whom the Senator from 
Massachusetts has referred, and many 
others in the same category, have been 
the main objectors to the present domes- 
tic sugar act? 

Mr. AIKEN. They certainly have. 
Mr. Chapman certainly was objecting to 
the domestic sugar act. He would do 
away with the subsidy to the domestic 
producers of cane and beet sugar. He 
would eliminate the tariff, so that as a 
practical matter sugar could not be pro- 
duced in the United States in competi- 
tion with the world price. Then he 
would raise the tariff on imported candy 
products. 

Mr. BARRETT and Mr. SALTON- 
STALL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Vermont yield; and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I 
think it is very pertinent to point out 
that the price of raw sugar delivered 
in New York at the present time is lower 
than it was at the time the controls were 
taken off in 1947. The price now is $6.20 
as compared to $6.32 then. The price 
of beet sugar in Chicago is quoted at 
$8.45 per hundred pounds against the old 
ceiling price of $8.30. Actual deliveries 
of beet sugar are now being made at 
around 8 cents per pound and this is the 
basis of returns to sugar-beet farmers. 

Refined sugar is $8.80, or about 5 per- 
cent above ceiling price in October 1947. 

Mr. AIKEN. The United States to- 
day is one of the low-cost sugar nations 
of the world. Great Britain is another 
low-cost sugar country. In most of the 
nations consumers pay a considerably 
higher price than do consumers in the 
United States and Great Britain. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield further to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Of course, I am 
in favor of some tariffs; we all are. 
However, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Vermont, who has a reputa- 
tion for being very fair-minded, whether 
if the International Sugar Agreement 
should be put into effect, if would be a 
fair agreement to the sugar-producing 
interests and to the consumer interests, 
or as fair as it could be made, in view 
of the whole sugar situation in Cuba, 
the Philippines, the United States, the 
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Hawaiian Islands, and other sugar-pro- 
ducing countries. In other words, 
would the agreement bring about the 
best possible results for our own sugar 
production, help to keep other sugar- 
producing countries in a strong eco- 
nomic position, and make it possible for 
the confectionery interests to obtain 
their sugar at sufficiently low prices so 
that they could do business? 

Mr. AIKEN. I believe there is noth- 
ing in the International Sugar Agree- 
ment which would be harmful to the 
confectionery interests of the United 
States. I see no possibility of their 
achieving the very low-cost sugar which 
they desire so long as the United States 
Sugar Act is on the statute books. I 
see no likelihood of the United States 
Sugar Act being removed from our stat- 
utes, because the sugar industry in the 


United States is a tremendous one, and 
the industry would have to go out of 
business if the law were not retained. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In other words, 
if the International Sugar Agreement 
were approved, it would keep matters 
rolling along about as they are, without 
any great change up or down in the price 
of sugar. 

Mr. AIKEN. I would say that the 
Senator is entirely correct. The price 
of sugar in the United States is regu- 
lated under the terms of the United 
States Sugar Act, and, so far as I can 
see, would not be affected by the adop- 
tion of the International Sugar Agree- 
ment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Vermont for yielding 
to me. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. FREAR. It is my desire to favor 
the beet- and cane-sugar producing 
States, but I should like to know how 
Vermont fits into the sugar agreement. 
The people of Vermont produce sugar, 
do they not? 

Mr. AIKEN. The people of Vermont 
cannot sell the people in Delaware sugar 
at 9 cents a pound, however. 

Mr. FREAR. What is the basis for 
wanting the International Sugar Agree- 
ment? Why is the Senate being asked 
to adopt it? 

Mr. AIKEN, It is an effort to stabilize 
the economic and political status of sev- 
eral of our smaller Caribbean neighbors. 

Mr. FREAR. To which Caribbean 
neighbors does the Senator from Ver- 
mont refer? 

Mr. AIKEN. I refer to Cuba, the Do- 
minican Republic, Haiti, and, to a lesser 
extent, the Philippines. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the Senator from 
Vermont please inform me how adoption 
of the International Sugar Agreement 
will stabilize the economic and political 
status of Cuba? 

Mr. AIKEN. As I recall, the price of 
sugar in Cuba now is about 3.3 cents a 
pound. The International Sugar Agree- 
ment undertakes to fix a minimum price 
of 3% cents a pound on Cuban sugar. 
It is perfectly obvious that for a nation 
whose econcmy depends upon sugar to 
as great an extent as Cuba does—I will 
not say it is exactly 90 percent of the 
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Cuban economy, but it is about that— 
a complete collapse of the market, and 
a drop in the price of sugar to perhaps 
2 cents a pound would have an effect 
on the political affairs and the economy 
of the country which can easily be 
imagined. 

Mr. FREAR. Is the adoption of the 
International Sugar Agreement neces- 
sary in order to avoid such a result as that 
suggested by the Senator from Vermont? 
Could not the objective sought to be at- 
tained be accomplished by another 
method? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes; I suppose the 
United States could buy the whole sugar 
output of Cuba at a price; but it would 
be expensive, I make no guaranty that 
the approval of the International Sugar 
Agreement for another 5 years will ab- 
solutely guarantee a stable economy or 
stable politics in these Caribbean neigh- 
bors of ours; but it is believed, by people 
who are more experienced in these af- 
fairs, than I am, that approval of the 
International Sugar Agreement will go 
a long way toward establishing stable 
conditions at our front door. 

Mr. FREAR. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Vermont what percentage 
of the sugar imported into the conti- 
nental United States, other than that 
which comes from our own Territories, 
is imported from Cuba. 

Mr. AIKEN. The amount of sugar 
imported from such countries is fixed 
by the Sugar Act. 

Mr. FREAR. Does the Senator from 
Vermont refer to the domestic Sugar 
Act? 

Mr. AIKEN. Outside of the Philip- 
pines, 96 percent of the sugar imports 
into the United States come from Cuba. 
When I speak of the United States, I 
include the continental United States 
and the Territories. 

Mr. FREAR. I think that percentage 
is correct. I should like to ask who sets 
that percentage. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Congress sets up the 
machinery for fixing all percentages. 

Mr. FREAR. By what agency is the 
AOUR fixed? The Congress does not 
set it. 

Mr. AIKEN. In the United States 
Sugar Act, Congress set the percentage 
for Cuba at 96 percent. 

Mr. FREAR. Who administers the 
United States Sugar Act? 

Mr. AIKEN. The Department of Ag- 
riculture administers the United States 
Sugar Act. 

Mr. FREAR. If it is desired to stabi- 
lize the economy of Cuba and help that 
country politically, cannot that be ac- 
complished by having the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Department of Ag- 
riculture authorize larger purchases of 
sugar from Cuba, or authorize greater 
purchases of sugar outside the United 
States, of which 96 percent comes from 
Cuba? 

Mr. AIKEN. I think I can state un- 
hesitatingly that if the Department of 
Agriculture undertook to buy a consid- 
erably larger part of its sugar require- 
ments from other nations, it would 
promptly run into trouble with Congress. 

Mr. FREAR. I did not quite under- 
stand the statement of the Senator from 
Vermont. Would he mind restating it? 
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Mr. AIKEN. I say that if the United 
States Department of Agriculture un- 
dertook to make arrangements by which 
a much larger percentage of its sugar 
requirements were purchased from other 
nations, it would promptly run into 
trouble with Congress. 

I see the Senator from Louisiana half 
way to his feet. I think he would have 
some idea of making trouble under those 
circumstances, 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I think it 
is not only the confectioners in this 
country or the companies who manufac- 
ture candy who are interested in the 
price of sugar; I believe 160 million peo- 
ple are interested in the price of sugar, 
because I suspect that every householder 
in the United States buys sugar for do- 
mestic use. I think they are just as 
much interested in the price of sugar as 
are the makers of chocolate and other 
candies. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am very happy to say 
to the Senator from Delaware that, al- 
though this country is a high-price- 
level Nation, there are few nations in 
the world where sugar can be purchased 
by the housewife or consumer at a lower 
price than obtains in the United States 
today. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, I should like to 
say that there is no cheaper food in the 
United States today than sugar. 

Mr. AIKEN. Sugar and milk are the 
two cheapest foods in the United States. 

Mr. FREAR. I am seeking to be in- 
formed, and at the moment I do not see 
why it should not be said the agreement 
is a cartel; and in the United States op- 
position has been expressed to cartels. 
So I am very much interested in hearing 
what the Senator from Vermont has to 
say about the International Sugar 
Agreement. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the International 
Sugar Agreement is a cartel, it is just 
about the queerest cartel I have ever 
heard of, because the customers have 
the right to vote on anything that is 
done. 

Mr. FREAR, I thought I understood 
the Senator from Vermont to say that 
the reason for desiring the adoption of 
the International Sugar Agreement was 
the wish to control the world price of 
sugar. 

Mr. AIKEN. The purpose is to stabi- 
lize the world markets, and to encour- 
age the use of sugar throughout the free 
markets of the world. 

Mr. FREAR. Then let me ask the 
Senator from Vermont the world price of 
sugar today. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think it varies. 

Mr. FREAR. Can the Senator from 
Vermont tell the world price of sugar 
either today or yesterday? 

Mr. AIKEN, It is roughly 3.3 cents 
a pound. 

Mr. FREAR. Then what is the do- 
mestic price of sugar today, let me ask 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. The domestic price is 
6.09 cents a pound. 

Mr. FREAR. Then the consumers in 
the United States are paying twice the 
world price for sugar; is that correct? 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Dela- 
ware must know that the transportation 
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companies do not bring sugar into the 
United States from foreign countries 
free of charge; a transportation cost 
must be added to the world sugar price, 
and there must also be added to that 
price the duty of 50 cents a hundred 
pounds, and also the handling charges, 
among other things. 

Mr. FREAR. Is it not true that if 
we increased our purchases from 
abroad—from outside the domestic and 
Territorial production sources—it is pos- 
sible that the price the consumers in 
the United States would pay would be 
lower? 

Mr. AIKEN. If we remove the tar- 
iff and if we permit unlimited impor- 
tations from abroad and if we eliminate 
the subsidy which is paid for the pur- 
pose of keeping our domestic sugar in- 
dustry going, we probably could buy 
sugar much cheaper than we do today, 
but we would pay an extremely high 
price for that cheap sugar. 

Mr. FREAR. But the Senator from 
Vermont now is bringing into his answer 
more than I asked for. I merely asked 
whether, if we bought more sugar from 
areas outside the continental United 
States and its sugar-producing Terri- 
tories the domestic price to consumers 
in the United States would be cheaper. 

I do not wish to go into the matter 
of subsidies. Both the senior Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. WILLIAMS! and the 
junior Senator from Delaware have a 
fairly good idea about what the sub- 
sidies are under the Department of Agri- 
culture and other executive agencies. I 
do not wish to bring the senior Senator 
from Delaware into this discussion, but 
I wish the Senator from Vermont to 
know that Delaware is interested in sub- 
sidies. However, that is not the ques- 
tion I asked the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. The answer is, yes; if 
we imported a larger percentage of the 
sugar we use, probably we would get it 
cheaper. But under those circumstances 
once the United States got into war, we 
would not have any sugar at all to 
speak of. 

Mr. FREAR. Then the Senator from 
Vermont favors having consumers in the 
United States pay a higher price for their 
sugar Is that correct? 

Mr. AIKEN. I think the Sugar Act 
has worked very well and has promoted 
a prosperous United States economy. I 
also believe that the International 
Sugar Agreement, as it has been in effect 
up to this time, has worked very well. 

I hope that by approving the agree- 
ment now before the Senate, we may 
make a contribution toward improving 
the world market for sugar and toward 
stabilizing the economy of our neigh- 
bors. 

Mr. FREAR. Is the price of sugar 
unstable today? 

Mr. AIKEN. No; the price is very 
stable today. Under the United States 
Sugar Act, the price has to be. 

As I have pointed out twice before 
in the course of this discussion, there 
are very few countries in the world where 
the consumer pays less for sugar than 
does the consumer in the United States. 
The price of sugar ranges from approxi- 
mately 9 or 10 cents a pound, retail, in 
the United States, up to between 50 and 
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60 cents a pound in Russia; and in many 
countries of the world the price of sugar 
ranges from 50 to 35 cents a pound. 

Mr. DIRKSEN rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. For 
what purpose does the Senator from Illi- 
nois rise? 

Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, I have 
been yielding to the Senator. from Dela- 
ware, and I do not believe he has con- 
cluded his questions. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to ask the Senator from Vermont 
whether he will defer for a few minutes, 
so that I may make a statement. I 
make this request because of a very 
pressing committee session which is in 
progress at the present time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Vermont yield to the 
Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. AIKEN. Very well; if the Senator 
from Delaware will defer his questions, 
of course we want the Senator from IIli- 
nois to get the important seat in the 
caucus room which I assume he is 
anxious to reach as soon as possible. 

Therefore, I now yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I was 
in the other branch of Congress when 
Congress passed the Jones-Costigan 
Sugar Act, in 1937, I believe. At that 
time, of course, we divided the American 
sugar bowl. The Secretary of Commerce 
estimates about what the annual con- 
sumption of sugar will be, and then al- 
locations are made to the Virgin Islands, 
Haiti, the Philippines, Cuba, and also to 
the domestic cane-sugar and beet-sugar 
producers. So, as far back as 1937 we 
divided our own sugar bowl. 

What is proposed now, of course, is, in 
a sense, I believe, to divide the world 
sugar bowl, because here is the machin- 
ery by which it will be done. 

The general purposes of the agreement 
are to see that supplies are made avail- 
able to importing countries that either 
grow no sugar or else produce an inade- 
quate supply; second, to provide stable 
markets to countries that have sugar for 
export purposes; and then to stabilize 
prices, to increase consumption, and to 
maintain purchasing power and fair- 
labor standards. Those purposes are 
set forth in the agreement, and they are 
very interesting to me. 

Here is how it is to be done: First of 
all, an International Sugar Council is 
proposed to be set up. The 16 importing 
countries will have 1,000 votes, and the 
22 exporting countries will have 1,000 
votes. So, depending on what the vote 
is on the part of the importers and ex- 
porters, there will finally be determined, 
within limits, the policy that will be pur- 
sued on the international level by the 
International Sugar Council which is 
created under the terms of the agree- 
ment. 

In order to carry out that purpose in 
regard to supplies and prices, basic ex- 
port tonnages are to be fixed. If we 
examine article 14 of the agreement, we 
find stated there the basic export ton- 
nages for the free market in the case of 
Belgium, Brazil, Czechoslovakia, Cuba, 
and other countries. We should empha- 
size the fact that here we are speaking 
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about the international sugar bowl, ex- 
clusive of the United States of America. 

Mr. President, I wish to be entirely 
fair in the matter; but the basic tonnage 
quotas are set up, and I think this pro- 
vision is the basis of the anxiety which 
has been expressed by the junior Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. FREAR], when 
he has spoken of the possibility of the 
creation of a cartel. 

Those quotas can be adjusted; and, in 
fact, mandatory adjustments can be 
made under articles 21 and 22 of the 
agreement. Along with that, of course, 
the exporters must give priority to the 
importers, namely, the importers under 
this agreement. So it becomes a rather 
tight little family, no matter what the 
argument on the other side may be. 
So much for supply. 

Second, of course there will be price 
stabilization between 3.25 cents a pound 
and 4.35 cents a pound, as stated in 
article 21 of the agreement. One of the 
things that I think has distressed some 
of the consumers, including industrial 
consumers, of sugar in the United States 
is the fact that, as I read the article, 
the limits may be altered by a special 
vote of the Council. So, actually, an 
alteration in the price of sugar can be 
obtained; and it is not necessary to have 
the matter submitted again to the rati- 
fying countries. That is one reason why 
I offered a resolution. It has been modi- 
fied somewhat. 

At this point I wish to say that I have 
no objection to, and I will submit, sub- 
stitute language in the form of a reso- 
lution which I think will meet with the 
approval of the Senator from Vermont. 
I have no pride of authorship, particu- 
larly, in the language used; but I believe 
that whenever we are going substantially 
to modify an agreement of this kind, cer- 
tainly there should be an understanding 
as to whether the modification should be 
submitted to the ratifying authority, if 
a matter of real substance is involved. 

So, Mr. President, at this point perhaps 
I ought to substitute a reservation in 
lieu of the reservation which was printed 
under the rule and is now on the desk. 

When we talk about cartelization we 
must remember that the member im- 
porters must favor the member export- 
ers by limiting imports from nonpartici- 
pants to an amount not to exceed im- 
ports during any 1 of 3 years prior to 
the agreement, which would be 1951, 
1952, and 1953, as I recall. 

At that point we are beginning to set 
a hard-and-fast limit. One of the at- 
tributes of a cartel is that when some 
kind of limitation is placed in effect, the 
question of regulation arises. While 
this may be a queer kind of cartel, as 
my distinguished friend from Vermont 
[Mr. AIKEN] characterized it a moment 
ago, it does have at least one of the 
attributes of a cartel. 

There is another factor relating to 
the regulation of production. Under 
article 13 the participating members in 
the sugar agreement undertake to regu- 
late production so that it will not exceed 
their domestic needs plus their per- 
mitted exports, plus maximum stocks, 
which are fixed at a percentage of pro- 
duction. So we get into the field of 
regulated—we might use the term con- 
trolled”—production, because we agree, 
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in a residual clause in this agreement, 
to accept the decrees and orders of the 
International Sugar Council as binding 
agreements so far as our own country 
is concerned. 

One further point on which I wish 
to comment is the matter of the mainte- 
nance of fair labor standards, as set 
forth in article 6. ‘The question which 
arises in my mind is, Who fixes the 
standards? What agency in the inter- 
national scene is to fix it finally? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I hope my friend will 
allow me to continue for a moment. 

Will the standard be fixed by 
UNESCO? Will it be fixed by the In- 
ternational Labor Organization? If we 
were to fix the standard here, it would 
embrace wages, length of hours, and 
child labor, because we included such 
provisions in the Jones-Costigan Act in 
the first instance, as Senators will re- 
member. I remember certain cases 
which arose in connection therewith. 

When we give authority to fix fair 
labor standards, how far does it go? 
Does it ramify into other fields, and does 
it become a pattern for the rest of in- 
dustry, business, and agriculture in this 
country? L allude to the question simply 
to show that it is present. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question on that 
point? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield, provided the 
question is brief. 

Mr. LONG. I wonder if the Senator 
knows that the wage standard in Cuba 
for workers producing sugar is approxi- 
mately 5 cents an hour. If that be the 
case, would not the Senator agree that 
perhaps there is some need to raise labor 
standards among workers who receive 5 
cents an hour? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Ido not quarrel with 
that view. All I say is that under this 
agreement we are delegating a certain 
authority which may come back to roost 
on our own threshold. I think of it con- 
stantly in terms of its impact upon the 
domestic law, the domestic economy, and 
the domestic undertakings of this coun- 
try. I say that for this reason: In ar- 
ticle 27, paragraph (6), of this agree- 
ment, we find the following language: 

The council shall have in the territory of 
each participating government, and to the 
extent consistent with its laws, such legal 
capacity as may be necessary in discharging 
its functions under this agreement. 


What is “legal capacity”? How far 
does it go? With what powers do we 
endow someone who will represent the 
International Sugar Council? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I point out that the 
Council would be located in England, and 
not in the United States. The Council 
is not to be in the United States, or to 
operate here. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is not what this 
language says. It says: 

The council shall have in the territory of 
each participating government— 


If there are 16 importing countries 
and 20 exporting countries, that makes a 
total of 36. If I read that language cor- 
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rectly, the Council would have some kind 
of legal capacity in the territory of par- 
ticipating members. 

Mr. AIKEN. The council would have 
such authority only “to the extent con- 
sistent with its laws.” It must be con- 
sistent with the laws of each country. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I read that language. 
But we are establishing a legal officer and 
legal capacity for an international tri- 
bunal in every one of the participating 
countries. The question is, At what 
point do we pick up that authority and 
finally carry it further? 

Mr. AIKEN. That authority is lim- 
ited to such as is necessary to implement 
the Sugar Agreement. It does not imply 
any other authority whatsoever. I wish 
to make that clear. 

I wish to make one further point clear. 
The Senator from Illinois raised a ques- 
tion as to the article which says: 

The participating governments declare 
that, in order to avoid the depression of 
living standards and the introduction of 
unfair competitive conditions in world trade, 
they will seek the maintenance of fair labor 
standards in the sugar industry. 


That is article 6. 

The Senator will find at the bottom of 
page 7 of the report this statement: 

The implementation of these articles in 
each case is left to the judgment of the in- 
dividual government. The articles describe, 
in a rather general way, the objectives of 
the Sugar Act. The committee does not feel 
that the articles obligate the United States 
to take any action which it would not other- 
wise take, or to continue to take any action 
which it would otherwise abandon, 


Mr. DIRKSEN. I quite agree. What 
we are doing here is dealing with the 
frailties of language. I never know how 
far it goes. 

In the same connection, I suggest for 
the attention of Senators what appears 
on page 9. Article 4 deals with pro- 
grams of economic adjustment; article 5 
deals with promotion of increased con- 
sumption of sugar. 

Article 5 reads as follows: 

3. PROMOTION OF INCREASED CONSUMPTION 

OF SUGAR 

With the object of making sugar more 
freely available to consumers, each partici- 
pating government agrees to take such action 
as it deems appropriate to reduce dispropor- 
tionate burdens on sugar, including those 
resulting from— 

(i) private and public controls, including 
monopoly; 

(ii) fiscal and tax policies. 


I raise this question: If we agree, as 
a participating country, how far will we 
finally be expected to go under broad 
language such as that? 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator will observe 
that it is left to each country to decide 
what action is deemed appropriate. The 
statement is: 

With the object of making sugar more 
freely available to consumers, each partici- 
pating government agrees to take such action 
as it deems appropriate to reduce dispropor- 
tionate burdens on sugar, including those 
resulting from— 

(i) private and public controls, including 
monopoly; 

(ii) fiscal and tax policies. 

I believe there is adequate safeguard 
in the words “as it deems appropriate.” 
That is the intention so far as the com- 
mittee is concerned. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. The reason I raise 
the question is this: During the debate on 
the Bricker resolution I made the point 
that the testimony indicated that after 
some ninety-odd conventions of one 
kind and another had been prepared by 
specialized agencies such as ILO, it was 
discovered that there was not the right 
kind of response from the countries to 
which they would apply. It was made 
abundantly clear that moral persuasion 
was to be exercised upon the countries 
which would be called upon to ratify. 

When we say “the participating coun- 
tries agree“ — and that is pretty strong 
language —to minimize these dispropor- 
tionate burdens, we may have one idea 
about it, and all the other 35 countries 
which may be signatory to the agreement 
may have another idea. Then begins 
the business of trying to persuade us that 
we ought to pursue a certain course of 
action, even though we may disagree. 

The question is, Where do we finally 
wind up on that road? I raise the ques- 
tion because I think it is important. 

Let me continue fora moment. There 
is another thing which disturbs me 
somewhat. The Iron Curtain countries 
also figure in this agreement—Russia, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, East 
Germany, Red China—I believe that is 
correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator is correct 


except 

Mr. DIRKSEN. They get a basic ex- 
port quota. 

Mr. AIKEN. I beg the Senator’s 


pardon. It is not Red China, but Na- 
tionalist China. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Icould only make out 
that it meant Red China. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I believe if the 
Senator will examine the language he 
will find that it refers to the Republic of 
China on Formosa. It will be noted that 
a number of the so-called satellite na- 
tions at the time they signed the agree- 
ment, placed reservations in it to the 
effect that the mere fact they signed the 
document with the Republic of China 
was not to be taken as recognition of 
that Government. Therefore, clearly 
the Republic of China is intended, not 
Communist China. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It applies also to the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Soviet Union will 
get approximately 200,000 tons of sugar 
under the basic export quotas. It would 
seem to me that out of a total of 5,390,000 
tons in the world export market aside 
from the United States, the Soviet Union 
would be getting 1,495,000 tons of sugar, 
perhaps a little less or perhaps a little 
more. However, I call attention to the 
fact that the Soviet Union is a party to 
the agreement. 

My objection, I believe, finally goes— 
and in all candor I must assert it—to 
the fact that I was never very happy 
about the Jones-Costigan Sugar Act 
when Congress voted on it in 1937. It is 
possible I may have been finally induced 
to vote for it, but my recollection is— 
it is a long time ago and I must draw on 
my memory for it—that I voted against 
it. 

I recall one occasion when I brought 
the whole thing to an end, when I was 
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chairman of the Subcommittee on Agri- 
cultural Appropriations of the House, by 
striking out all.the money that would 
have been derived from the processing 
tax for the payment of subsidies to the 
cane and beet producers of our country. 
I did not believe it was consonant with 
our free enterprise system. I did not 
think so at the time, and, in the interest 
of consistency, I must assert and re- 
assert that position. I believe I have 
some rather good authorities on my side. 

Among other things, the Randall Com- 
mission, in its minority report, stated: 

With respect to national commodity con- 
trol schemes and international commodity 
agreements (involving export and import 
quotas, minimum prices, reserve and buffer 
stocks, and production controls, or similar 
devices), we are opposed not only to “ex- 
tensive” resort to their use, as the majority 
recommends, but we are against their re- 
vival or continuation in any form. 


There are some other statements along 
that line recited in the Randall Commis- 
sion report. 

Evidently with respect to international 
commodity undertakings the minority 
members undoubtedly made a study of 
those subjects, and they look at it with 
a rather dim and baleful eye, and I am 
afraid I do likewise. I do so because the 
ultimate question is this: 

If we go this far, when do we move 
into another commodity field? There 
comes back to me the testimony which 
was given before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. I recall that my 
distinguished friend, the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Bricker] was present at the 
time. The committee was dealing with 
the International Materials Conference 
during the war period and immediately 
thereafter. Testimony was given from 
a very high level to the effect that in the 
fields of strategic and critical materials, 
a determination would be made as to 
what the world supply was and as to 
who owned it; what each country needed 
on the basis, let us say, of a base year or 
an average of 3 base years; then the sup- 
ply would be divided. 

What would ultimately happen to the 
economy of the country? 

What intrigued me most was the sol- 
emn recital in the monograph, prepared 
by 3 or 4 representatives of this country 
on one of those special U. N. agencies, in 
which it was stated—and I must recon- 
struct the language from memory—in 
effect: 

If this works satisfactorily, the pattern can 
then be extended to other commodities in 
the international field. 


Therefore, Mr. President, what is the 
residual question? How far do we go? 
Is this the end? I am not satisfied that 
it is. If these proposals work out, a few 
alert minds may conclude that we ought 
to have stability in other fields by means 
of cartelization and international con- 
trol through an agency. Furthermore, 
we will not even be represented on the 
executive council, and we will not be on 
that council until next year. I believe 
the council consists of the representa- 
tives of 10 participating countries, into 
whose hands is committed a great deal 
of authority with respect to a commod- 
ity that is very important to the world 
and to our own country. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The executive commit- 
tee, as established by the International 
Sugar Council, at its December meeting, 
consists of the following membership: 
Exporting countries: Nationalist China, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, the Neth- 
erlands, and U. S. S. R. 

Importing countries: West Germany, 
Japan, Portugal, and United Kingdom, 
and one place is vacant, which I under- 
stand will probably be occupied by the 
United States if we approve the agree- 
ment. That is the reason for leaving 
that place vacant. 

I should also like to point out that the 
committee took cognizance of the Ran- 
dall report, not because the Randall re- 
port is making great progress as of the 
present moment, but because of the 
quotation from the Randall report which 
has been read into the Recorp by the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
does not express any view on the merits 
of the Randall report as a general propo- 
sition. However, it is apparent from the 
context of the report that the statement 
read by the Senator from Illinois is made 
applicable to agreements such as that on 
wheat, rather than to the pending agree- 
ment on sugar. Unlike the International 
Wheat Agreement, the International 
Sugar Agreement contains no obligation 
on exporters to export or on importers 
to import. It is my understanding that 
the State Department already has made 
the statement that it will not sign the 
International Tin Agreement. 

Therefore, it all depends: If we have 
the right kind of administration we will 
not get into trouble. If we have the 
wrong kind of administration we will get 
into trouble no matter what kind of 
agreement may be on the books. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to detain the Senate any longer, 
except to say that my own disposition 
would be not to approve this kind of 
agreement, because it does have weak- 
nesses which would be difficult to cure, 
and probably the agreement would have 
to come back if it were sought to cure 
them. 

However, if it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that it is to be approved, then it 
seems to me that at least some of the 
curse would be taken from it by approv- 
ing a reservation, which has the ap- 
proval of my friend, the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Armen], and which would 
make it necessary, in the case of any 
substantial modification of the agree- 
ment, that it come back to the ratifying 
authority, because the broad authority 
in the somewhat ambiguous language of 
article 43 of the agreement might make 
it possible to effect substantial changes 
without its coming back to the Senate. 

I may say it is my recollection that 
the old agreement was extended for a 
2-year period without its coming back to 
the Senate. Is that correct? Iam draw- 
ing on recollection. If I am not correct, 
I hope I will be corrected. 

Mr. AIKEN. I believe it was extended 
in 1943 for a 2-year period, and from 
the time of the expiration of that exten- 
sion I believe it has been extended by 
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protocol on a year-to-year basis. Those 
protocols were ratified by the Senate. 

Mr.DIRKSEN. My impression is that 
it was extended for a 2-year period, and 
that it was not necessary for it to come 
back to the Senate. I think my distin- 
guished friend from Vermont will ad- 
mit that if we are going to make any 
changes which are substantial in nature, 
certainly thcy should come back to this 
body for further consideration and rat- 
ification. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think the Senator from 
Illinois is quite correct in his position 
on that point. I am familiar with the 
proposed reservation which he is offer- 
ing. I believe it is as adequate as any 
other safeguard can be. I would not 
wish the adoption of a reservation to this 
International Agreement to be construed 
in any way as indicating that we believe 
those in charge of any other interna- 
tional agreement should make changes 
in it without the consent and advice of 
the Senate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That I can under- 
stand. 

While the language of the substitute 
does not, I think, go so far as the lan- 
guage of the earlier reservation, I am 
willing to abide by it, because it puts it 
on a basis of understanding, and I shall 
go along with the language. 

May I inquire, Mr. President, whether 
it is expected that there will be a record 
vote on the reservation and on the 
treaty? 

Mr.KNOWLAND. Les. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. When is it likely to 
be taken? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think that, un- 
der the circumstances, we should have 
a record vote on the reservation as well 
as on the treaty itself. There was con- 
siderable discussion in the Senate earlier 
this year with reference to treaty mat- 
ters, and I have previously made the 
statement that on every treaty there will 
be a record vote. Under the circum- 
stances, I believe we should have a rec- 
ord vote on the reservation as well. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
thank my distinguished friend from 
Vermont for yielding to me so that I may 
now repair to a meeting of a committee. 
Normally, the committee will recess or 
adjourn at approximately 4:30 o'clock. 
So that if the vote comes at about that 
time it comes with a minimum of incon- 
venience to members of the committee. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest to the 
Senator from Illinois that it might be 
well to have the reservation read into 
the Recorp at this point to accompany 
his remarks. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reservation 
which we have been discussing may be 
read into the RECORD. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think it should 
be read for the information of the Sen- 
ate and be in the Recorp at this point. 
Under the normal procedure, a reserva- 
tion would be called up when considera- 
tion of the treaty reached that point. 
The reservation would be called up for 
a vote prior to the final vote on the 
ratification of the treaty itself. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. As a matter of infor- 
mation, and to continue the context, 
would there be any objection to having 
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the reservation included in the RECORD 
at this point? 

Mr.KNOWLAND. No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the reservation will be 
read for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

It is the understanding of the Senate, 
which understanding inheres in its advice 
and consent to the ratification of the agree- 
ment, that no amendment of the agreement 
shall be binding upon the Government of 
the United States unless such amendment 
shall be ratified by the Government of 
the United States in accordance with the 
same constitutional processes which obtained 
in the ratification of the original agreement. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I should like to ask the Senator from 
Vermont a question. Or is there to be 
a vote at this time on the reservation? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should think we 
should go ahead with the debate on the 
agreement itself and clear up any ques- 
tions which Senators may have in mind. 
I shall suggest the absence of a quorum 
prior to the vote. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, before 
yielding to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, I should like to state that when 
I yielded to the Senator from Illinois 
I was engaged in a colloquy with the 
Senator from Delaware who had asked 
me if it was not a fact that the sugar 
situation was quite stable today, and I 
replied that it was. I meant that it was 
quite stable in the United States. So 
far as the rest of the world is concerned, 
according to my information, the sugar 
situation is very unstable, with prices 
and markets fluctuating very widely. 

Secondly, I should like to emphasize 
that under the International Sugar 
Agreement, there is no limitation on 
the amount of sugar the United States 
may import from other countries. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
it is my understanding that the Sugar 
Act expires next year. This agreement 
is for 5 years. If the Sugar Act expires 
next year, is there not merit in consider- 
ing whether the treaty should be made 
coextensive with the Sugar Act, so that 
we may have the entire proposition 
before us? 

Mr. AIKEN. The Sugar Act will ex- 
pire on December 31, 1956. That act was 
handled by the Finance Committee 
rather than by the Foreign Relations 
Committee. I do not think there would 
be anything gained by delaying action 
on the International Sugar Agreement. 
The International Sugar Agreement does 
not affect the amount of sugar which we 
import. We do not export enough to 
amount to anything. I cannot see how 
approval of the International Sugar 
Agreement could help but maintain a 
more stable economy for our Caribbean 
neighbors and also the Philippines in 
which we have been and are very much 
interested. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The price of 
sugar to a confectioner in the United 
States will not be affected by this agree- 
ment to any appreciable extent, will it? 

Mr. AIKEN. It should not be affected 
to any extent whatsoever, so far as I am 
able to determine. Even if it were, I 
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am reminded of examples given on the 
floor yesterday when we were discussing 
the support price for wheat and were 
told we would have to reduce the price 
80 cents a bushel to make a difference of 
a cent a loaf in the price of bread to the 
consumer. When we think of the price 
of candy and compare it to the price of 
sugar, we realize that many other things 
enter into the price of processed products 
besides the price of sugar. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Vermont yield for 
one mcre question? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In determining 
whether to vote for or against this treaty, 
we must determine, on the one hand, 
whether we are willing to engage in some 
form of international price restriction, 
whether we call it a cartel or call it by 
some other name, as oppesed to the 
obligation of the United States to try to 
work out a better economic balance be- 
tween the great sugar-producing coun- 
tries and the sugar-producing sections 
of the United States. Is not that about 
the story? 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Foreign 
Relations Committee unanimously felt 
that this agreement was wise as helping 
the United States to carry out its obliga- 
tions to the sugar-producing States, and 
also to its neighbors. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator’s statement 
is almost correct. There was one mem- 
ber of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee who indicated disapproval of 
the agreement. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. FREAR. I dislike to interrupt the 
Senator from Vermont during his pre- 
liminary remarks on the agreement, but 
so many questions have been raised that 
I doubt I would be able to remember 
them all if I did not speak about them 
now. 

I believe the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts just said that the agreement 
would not materially affect the price of 
sugar to the confectioners of this coun- 
try. 

I call the attention of the Senator from 
Vermont to page 57 of the hearings, at 
which page the Senator from Georgia 
LMr. Groger! raised some objections, 
which were stated in his behalf by the 
distinguished Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

I read as follows: 

Thus, if the agreement is to have any ef- 
fect whatever on prices, its principal objec- 
tive, it must be to increase prices. 


Does the Senator from Vermont con- 
cur in the statement that, since the price 
of sugar is now at its low point, the only 
effect of the International Sugar Agree- 
ment could have would be to increase 
prices, if it had any effect at all? 

Mr. AIKEN. I would say there would 
be no effect whatsoever on prices in the 
United States. The questions which were 
asked at that time by the Senator from 
Montana for the Senator from Georgia 
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were questions to which the Senator 
from Georgia evidently had asked for 
answers. The answers were supplied to 
the Senator from Georgia, who is a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee. 

I might state that it was the Senator 
from Georgia who moved to report fa- 
vorably the International Sugar Agree- 
ment to the full committee, although at 
first he had propounded these questions 
which he desired to have answered be- 
fore giving his approval. 

Mr. FREAR. I thank the Senator for 
that information. I have great respect 
for the Senator from Georgia. 

Reference has been made also to the 
Committee on Finance. I have great re- 
spect for the chairman of that commit- 
tee, the distinguished Senator from Col- 
orado [Mr. MILLIKIN], whose State, I 
know, produces a large amount of sugar 
beets, and whose sugar-beet growers 
probably are interested in the agreement. 
On the other hand, I wish to repeat my 
question to the Senator from Vermont: 
Is not the only major objective of the 
agreement to raise prices? 

Mr. AIKEN. The general objectives 
of the International Sugar Agreement, 
since the Senator from Delaware has 
raised the point, should be placed in the 
ReEcorD. They are as follows: 

ARTICLE 1 

The objectives of this agreement are to 
assure supplies of sugar to importing coun- 
tries and markets for sugar to exporting 
countries at equitable and stable prices; to 
increase the consumption of sugar through- 
out the world; and to maintain the purchas- 
ing power in world markets of countries or 
areas whose economies are largely dependent 
upon the production or export of sugar by 
providing adequate returns to producers and 
making it possible to maintain fair standards 
of labor conditions and wages, 


Mr. FREAR. Following the statement 
of the objectives, I cannot refrain from 
asking the Senator from Vermont cer- 
tain questions, if I may. 

Mr. AIKEN. I shall be happy to try 
to answer them. 

Mr. FREAR. I should like to refer to 
the matter of votes on the part of the 
importing and the exporting countries. 
I believe this subject is covered in arti- 
cles 33 and 34. I should like to compare 
article 34 with article 14. 

I observe that under the agreement, 
if it is continued, Cuba will be allowed 
exports of 2,250,000 tons of sugar per 
annum. The Soviet Union would have a 
quota of 200,000 tons of sugar annually. 

But with respect to the number of 
votes to be exercised by the delegates 
from those countries, Cuba would have 
245 votes out of 1,000, while the Soviet 
Union would have 100 out of 1,000. In 
other words, the proportion of export 
tonnage would not be in proportion to 
the number of votes, by a long way, be- 
cause Cuba, in one instance, has votes 
in a ratio of about 11 to 1, whereas the 
Soviet Union has votes in a ratio of al- 
most 2 to 1. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Dela- 
ware is correct. That is because no 


country is permitted to have more than 
245 of the total of 1,000 votes on the part 
of either the exporters or the importers. 
It was deemed unwise to permit any 
single country to have so many votes that 
it simply could dominate the situation. 
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Mr. FREAR. But the United States, 
being the largest importer, and either 
the second largest, if not the largest, 
producer of sugar, still has only 245 votes 
on the importing side. Is that correct? 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. But the 
United States does not have any quota 
under the international sugar agree- 
ment. 

Mr. FREAR. That is because it is an 
importing country. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. The 
United States and the United Kingdom 
together have 49 percent of the total 
number of votes of the importing coun- 
tries. It was deemed to be unwise, and 
it was felt that probably it would not 
be, in effect, an international marketing 
agreement, for any country to have more 
than 25 percent of the votes. I think 
that that would probably be true of a 
corporation, too, would it not? 

Mr. FREAR. Les, I think that is good 
logic. I think that is one of the most 
logical comments I have heard or read 
about the agreement so far. 

I do not wish to monopolize the Sen- 
ator’s time, but may I ask what, in the 
Senator’s opinion, would happen if the 
Senate failed to ratify the agreement? 

Mr. AIKEN. I should expect that 
there would be a further sharp drop in 
the present world market price of sugar, 
of 3½ cents a pound. I do not know, 
I am not an international expert or a 
sugar expert. But it seems logical that 
when efforts are being made to main- 
tain a price of at least 31⁄4 cents a pound, 
if those efforts should collapse, and we 
consider the 2 million tons of sugar 
which Cuba removed from the market 
last year in an effort to stabilize her 
own economy, the pressure of that tre- 
mendous supply would depress the mar- 
ket still further, until economic condi- 
tions likely would suffer in the Carib- 
bean countries. 

Mr. FREAR. But since Cuba is one 
of the largest exporters of sugar, if we 
wanted to raise our output for domestic 
consumption, we could thereby take 96 
percent of any of that increase from 
Cuba, which is mandatory, and I believe 
is exercised under the act, and not under 
the agreement. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think the answer to 
that is that the Secretary of Agriculture 
has already increased import quotas by 
200,000 additional tons of sugar; and 
since that has been noticed by the pro- 
ducers of beet and cane sugar in the 
United States, they hope to divert some 
of their acreage from the production of 
other crops to the production of sugar. 

Mr. FREAR. Whom are we to pro- 
tect? The producers in the United 
States or in Cuba, or the producers in 
both countries? 

Mr. AIKEN. I think we shall have to 
use our heads, and to realize that we 
must maintain a stable agricultural 
economy in the United States, including 
the economy of the sugar producers. At 
the same time, we must realize that 
Cuba, a smaller nation, right at our 
front door, must look to the United 
States for some support and encourage- 
ment in maintaining her own form of 
government and her own economy. 

Mr. FREAR. With that statement I 
agree. I do not think the sugar agree- 
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ment had much effect upon the political 
situation in Cuba some months ago, 
when the uprising occurred and the 
Government took over. 

Mr. AIKEN. I may say that the sugar 
agreement was not in effect some months 
ago, at the time to which the Senator 
from Delaware has referred. Possibly 
it should have been. 

Mr. FREAR. Did not the Senate rati- 
fy a sugar agreement, or extend one, 3 
years ago? 

Mr. AIKEN. That was the old agree- 
ment which was inoperative. A new 
agreement was formulated in London, in 
July 1953. As I recall, it was formu- 
lated primarily at the instigation of 
Cuba. 

Mr. FREAR. Did we not have an 
agreement previous to that? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes, we had an agree- 
ment previous to that; but it was inop- 
erative at the particular time to which 
the Senator refers. 

Mr. FREAR. Is this agreement the 
continuation of another agreement, in 
modified form, or does this agreement 
have nothing to do with any previous 
agreement? 

Mr. AIKEN. This is a new agreement, 
but a similar agreement has previously 
been in effect. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is it not a fact that 
the first agreement, the so-called old 
agreement, was entered into in 1937 and 
was maintained for 5 years, then renewed 
for 2 years, and then World War II came 
on, and it was suspended, and this is 
really a brand new agreement? 

Mr. AIKEN. It could be considered a 
brand new agreement, although it is sim- 
ilar in most respects to the old agree- 
ment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Judging from the 
questions asked by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Delaware, it would seem to 
me he is rather anxious about the addi- 
tional prices which consumers would pay 
in this country if the agreement should 
be ratified. Is it not true, and I desire 
to emphasize this, that, irrespective of 
whether or not the agreement is ratified, 
it will not in any manner affect our pres- 
ent sugar act nor the prices of sugar in 
the domestic market? 

Mr. AIKEN. Absolutely not. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The sugar act which 
is now on the statute books is an instru- 
mentality by which and through which 
we hope to stabilize our own sugar pro- 
duction. 

Mr. FREAR. Then I should like to ask 
the Senator why we are so anxious to 
adopt the agreement. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from 
Vermont has correctly stated it in the 
second paragraph of the report, which 
sets forth that— 

The main purpose of the agreement is to 
stabilize the world free market in sugar and 
to increase consumption, 


I would state it in another way: To 
do worldwide what we have been try- 
ing to do domestically. Mr. President, 
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may I further state that should this 
agreement result in stabilizing the econ- 
omy of the sugar-producing countries in 
the Caribbean area we will greatly benefit 
thereby. We will get some of the credit 
for accomplishing such a feat. The pur- 
chasing power of those countries will be 
materially increased and we are bound 
to benefit thereby. 

Mr. FREAR. The Senator has re- 
ferred to page 7 of the hearings. If he 
will turn to page 13, he will find that 
Cuba is by far the largest exporter of 
sugar. I believe it was admitted by the 
Senator from Vermont that we could sta- 
bilize the economy in Cuba by putting 
into effect our own regulations through 
the State Department. 

Mr. AIKEN. We could stabilize the 
economy of Cuba and probably improve 
the economy of Cuba by buying all of our 
sugar from Cuba, but in doing so we 
would most certainly unstabilize our own 
economy. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Under the Sugar 
Act now in effect, Cuba is permitted to 
export to the United States a certain 
amount of the sugar consumed by this 
country. 

Mr. FREAR. Ninety-six percent of 
our sugar imports come from Cuba, as I 
understand. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes; other than those 
from the Philippines. 

Mr, FREAR. That does not include 
the sugar produced in American Terri- 
tories or possessions. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That amounts to 
about 47 or 48 percent of the total nor- 
mal production. 

Mr. FREAR. The exports of the Phil- 
ippines as compared to those of Cuba 
are rather negligible, amounting to only 
25,000 tons, while those of Cuba amount 
to 2,250,000 tons. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is the Philippines 
basic export tonnage to the free market 
under the International Sugar Agree- 
ment. The Philippines export quota to 
the United States, under the Sugar Act, 
is 952,000 tons. However, the Philip- 
pines do not utilize the full quota of 
sugar which they might export to the 
United States. It is my understanding 
that since the Philippines have raised 
the standard of living of their own in- 
habitants, they consume more of the 
sugar which they produce, and therefore 
have not exported to the United States 
their full quota of sugar. 

Mr. FREAR. I believe the Senator 
from Vermont made a statement this 
afternoon that the consumers in this 
country were buying sugar at a lower 
price than were consumers in any other 
country of the world. Am I correct? 

Mr. AIKEN. No; I said consumers in 
this country were paying lower prices 
for sugar than were consumers in most 
other countries in the world. 

Mr. FREAR. Did the Senator from 
Vermont state the price of sugar in Rus- 
sia? 

Mr. AIKEN. The price of sugar in 
Russia is 56 cents a pound. The lowest 
price paid for sugar is in Denmark— 
about 5 cents a pound. 

Mr. FREAR. I notice that under ar- 
ticle 14, which appears on page 13 of 
the hearings, Soviet Russia is listed as an 
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exporter of sugar, and under the pro- 
posed agreement would be allocated a 
quota of 200,000 tons. I can hardly un- 
derstand why Russia is given an alloca- 
tion, under the proposed agreement, to 
export 200,000 tons of sugar while it 
charges domestic consumers 40 or 50 
cents a pound for sugar, when it is stated 
that the objectivo of the agreement is to 
stabilize the economy of the nations af- 
fixing their signatures to the agreement. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think it is common 
knowledge that in order to maintain 
trade with other nations and to secure 
other items which it seems to think are 
more needed, the Soviet Union frequent- 
ly exports commodities which are badly 
needed by its own inhabitants. 

Mr. FREAR. Does the Senator think 
that practice fits in with article 1 of the 
agreement? 

Mr. AIKEN. It does not fit in with 
the agreement too closely. I do not un- 
dertake to explain why the Russians act 
as they do. I certainly would not want 
to live in a country where sugar costs 56 
cents a pound. Even though sugar is 
sold at that price to its own citizens, 
Russia exports sugar to some other coun- 
tries in order to buy from them other 
articles or commodities. 

Mr. FREAR. But if the United States 
signs the agreement and becomes a party 
to it, as one of the countries participat- 
ing in the agreement, it will become one 
of our objectives to maintain economic 
stability in the other countries which are 
parties to the agreement, which include 
Russia. 

Mr. AIKEN, Absolutely. Ishould like 
to ask the Senator from Delaware if he 
thinks the actions of Russia fit in with 
the announced objectives of the United 
Nations. Yet both Russia and the United 
States are members of the United Na- 
tions. 

Mr. FREAR. So far as the junior Sen- 
ator from Delaware is concerned, the 
fact that we are both members of the 
United Nations is no reason why the 
United States should enter into another 
agreement such as the proposed sugar 
agreement. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not see why we 
should keep out of international agree- 
ments simply because Russia may be a 
party to them, 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dovuctas] was on his feet 
first. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
have a short question? If he has, I yield 
to him. 

Mr. LONG. I was merely going to 
state that there is nothing particularly 
new about having agreements with Rus- 
sia. As I understand, the administration 
at the present time is trying to enter into 
an agreement with Russia with refer- 
ence to the peacetime uses of atomic 
energy, which is more important than an 
international agreement on sugar. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Vermont if the Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement and the 
United States Sugar Act are not com- 
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plementary to each other, that is, if 
the two operate together, not legally, but 
economically. 

Mr. AIKEN. No, I would not think 
so. If there were no International Su- 
gar Agreement, I would expect the United 
States Sugar Act to be continued as is, 
or very nearly as is. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does not the Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement restrict the 
total exports of sugar from Cuba to two 
and a quarter million tons? 

Mr. AIKEN. Not to the United States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No, but to the world 
market; and if there were not this agree- 
ment, would not the total exports of 
Cuba be greater, and would not the pro- 
portion of Cuban sugar in the domestic 
market be greater? 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not think that 
would necessarily follow. The amount 
proposed to be allotted to Cuba is her 
fair share of the free world sugar market. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Of which the United 
States is the largest individual consumer 
of sugar; is it not? 

Mr. AIKEN. The United States is not 
a part of the free world market, as de- 
fined in the agreement. The United 
States does not import the two and a 
quarter million tons to which the Sen- 
ator from Illinois has referred. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The United States 
does not import all of it? 

Mr. AIKEN. No. The purchases of 
the United States from Cuba are entirely 
separate from the amount set out in 
the quota in the proposed agreement, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. How is that regu- 
lated? 

Mr. AIKEN. It is entirely separate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. By what act are our 
imports of Cuban sugar regulated? 

Mr. AIKEN. By the United States 
Sugar Act. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is that also true of 
our imports of sugar from the Dominican 
Republic? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This international 
agreement then refers simply to the 
world market outside the United States? 

Mr. AIKEN. The free world market 
outside the United States; yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then why are we a 
signatory? If none of the sugar pro- 
vided for in this agreement enters the 
United States, why should the United 
States be concerned with it? 

Mr. AIKEN. Because our smaller Car- 
ibbean neighbors very much desire to 
have us participate with them in the 
agreement. Our participation in the 
agreement will go very far toward mak- 
ing the International Sugar Agreement a 
success. 

I wish to make clear again that we do 
not absolutely guarantee that the ap- 
proval of this agreement will maintain 
the economy of other countries. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I appreciate the com- 
plexities of the situation, but I am a little 
mystified as to why we are being asked to 
ratify an agreement, if we obtain no 
sugar from the other countries that are 
signatories to the agreement. 

Mr. AIKEN. That question has fre- 
quently been asked. I will say that our 


participation is desired simply in an ef- 
fort to make the International Sugar 
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Agreement work. If we participate in it, 
I understand the cost to the United 
States will be roughly $14,000 a year for 
our membership. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly there must 
be some relationship between the amount 
of sugar Cuba is permitted to export to 
the world, not including the United 
States, and the amount of sugar Cuba is 
permitted, under a separate agreement, 
to export to the United States. 

Mr. AIKEN. No; there is no legal re- 
lationship there. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But there must be 
some actual relationship. 

Mr. AIKEN. There is no relationship 
whatever. 

I may as well say that apparently some 
commercial users of sugar believe that if 
they can break down the International 
Sugar Agreement, then, for some un- 
imaginable reason, they might be able 
successfully to attack and destroy the 
United States Sugar Act. In my opin- 
ion, that is the only reason under heaven 
why they oppose the International Sugar 
Agreement at this time. To some of 
those persons the world does not extend 
very far beyond the walls of their candy 
kitchens. They want to be able to buy 
peanuts for 2 cents a pound and sugar 
for 2 cents a pound, and they want high 
tariff protection for their products, and 
they want the United States consumers 
to pay $1.50 a pound for their products. 
That comment applies to some of them, 
for some of them have practically said 
so. I do not say that comment applies 
to all of them. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield to me 
at this point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Vermont yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. The Senator from 
Illinois will remember the economic 
chaos that existed in the Caribbean 
countries, and especially in Cuba, in the 
1930’s. This agreement is chiefly con- 
cerned with preserving the economic 
stability of those sugar-exporting coun- 
tries. 

I would say that this agreement is only 
indirectly connected with our own Sugar 
Act. Of course we want to maintain our 
own domestic industry, and at the same 
time we hope the other producing coun- 
tries are able to maintain themselves on 
a rather stable basis, so they will be able 
to continue their own sugar economy on 
a stable basis, and, as a consequence, so 
we will be able to maintain a world sta- 
bility in sugar and keep our domestic 
sugar beet and sugarcane industry on a 
sound basis. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I wish 
to thank the Senator from Wyoming for 
his very frank statement that, indirectly, 
our own Sugar Act is connected with the 
International Sugar Agreement. If we 
take into consideration the Cuban quota, 
it is obvious that it is connected with this 
situation, and that in the world market 
if sugar is allowed to move freely, it will 
be able to enter the United States and 
will be able to compete with the produc- 
tion of beet sugar in Colorado and Wy- 
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oming and the production of cane sugar 
in Louisiana. Certainly the higher price 
which will result from this and from 
Allied agreements will be hard on the 
domestic consumers of sugar. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I hate to 
think that in taking his position on this 
matter, the Senator from Illinois is try- 
ing to make peace with the candy makers 
for his vote, on yesterday, to put the 
price of peanuts so high that it will be 
virtually out of sight. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, may 
I point out that it is certainly legitimate 
to take an interest in the price of sugar. 
The consumer is worthy of consideration 
and no apology is necessary on my part 
for considering him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Vermont yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, at this 
time I wish to yield to the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Bricker], who has been wait- 
ing patiently. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I wish 
to ask several questions. I am not so 
much interested in understanding why 
we should not sign the agreement as I 
am interested in understanding why we 
should ratify it. 

I believe the Senator from Vermont 
said, a moment ago, that the Interna- 
tional Sugar Agreement will have no ef- 
fect upon our domestic market, insofar 
as supply is concerned. 

Mr. AIKEN. It will have no effect, in- 
sofar as the experts in the Department 
of Agriculture can see. 

Mr. BRICKER. I further understand 
that so long as we have our own Sugar 
Act, there will be no particular effect on 
the price of sugar in the United States, 
if we enter into the International Sugar 
Agreement. 

Mr. AIKEN. Not so far as we can see. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, of 
course a treaty becomes the supreme 
law of the land, as all Senators well un- 
derstand. I wish to ask several ques- 
tions about chapter III, article 4. Para- 
graph 2 of that article reads as follows: 

ARTICLE 4 

2. PROGRAMS OF ECONOMIC ADJUSTMENT 

Each participating government agrees to 
adopt such measures as it believes will be 
adequate to fulfill its obligations under this 
agreement with a view to the achievement 
of the general objectives set forth in article 
1 and as will insure as much progress as 
practicable within the duration of this 
agreement toward the solution of the com- 
modity problem involved. 


What are the obligations of the United 
States, if this article will have any 
effect in our country, either pricewise 
or commoditywise? What obligations 
could we be under, as a result of sign- 
ing this treaty? 

Mr. AIKEN. We have no obligations 
under this article. 

Mr. BRICKER. Now let us consider 
article 5, paragraph 3, which reads as 
follows: 

ARTICLE 5 
3. PROMOTION OF INCREASED CONSUMPTION OF 
SUGAR 

With the object of making sugar more 
freely available to consumers, each partici- 
pating government agrees to take such ac- 
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tion as it deems appropriate to reduce dis- 
proportionate burdens on sugar, including 
those resulting from— 

(i) private and public controls, including 
monopoly; 

(ii) fiscal and tax policies. 


I am interested in knowing what fis- 
cal and tax policies the Council might 
determine, that would obligate this Gov- 
ernment to take any action of any kind 
or character. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is not the Council that 
will take that action; it will be taken by 
each participating government. 

Mr. BRICKER. I know; but the Coun- 
cil has the power to make recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think that refers pos- 
sibly to the practice of a good many 
countries of materially assisting in 
financing their governments by means 
of the taxation of sugar. As the Sen- 
ator from Ohio knows, some governments 
almost completely finance themselves 
through taxes on sugar, tobacco, and 
liquor. Sugar is taxed there as a luxury. 

I suppose the purpose of this article 
is to suggest or to propose to those coun- 
tries that they stop regarding sugar as 
a luxury and stop taxing it accordingly, 
and lower the price to a point where the 
people of those countries will be able to 
buy sugar. 

Mr. BRICKER. We have a duty or a 
tariff on sugar imported into the United 
States, do we not? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. 

Mr. BRICKER. Suppose the Council 
were to take the position that our tariff 
on sugar was inhibiting the flow of sugar 
or was making it less freely available to 
consumers in the participating coun- 
tries, and suppose the Council were to 
ask the United States to remove its tariff 
on sugar. What would be our obliga- 
tion then—remembering that no other 
signatory country, other than France 
and Holland, has, under this part of the 
agreement, an obligation such as the 
one we have under it, in that in the 
United States a treaty is the supreme 
law of the land and binds us morally to 
carry out the terms and the commit- 
ments under treaties. 

If the Council were to say that the 
United States tariff on sugar was too 
high, what would be the obligation of 
the United States? 

Mr. AIKEN. In my opinion, there 
would be no obligation on the part of 
the United States and there would be 
no obligation on the part of any other 
country to take action other than that 
which it deemed appropriate. 

In establishing the United States 
Sugar Act, the United States has indi- 
cated what it deems appropriate, insofar 
as sugar sales, prices, and use in the 
United States are concerned. 

Mr. BRICKER. Is there any provi- 
sion in this agreement or treaty which 
is inconsistent with the National Sugar 
Act? 

Mr. AIKEN. No. 

Mr. BRICKER. In no way? 

Mr. AIKEN. I think I can answer 
categorically “No.” 

Mr. BRICKER. Neither pricewise, 
nor with respect to the amount of the 
commodity available? 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. 
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Mr. BRICKER. Then the Senator is 
convinced that we would have no obli- 
gation under this treaty so far as fair 
labor standards in the sugar industry in 
this country are concerned. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am so convinced. 

Mr.BRICKER. Then what is the rea- 
son for signing it? What do we get out 
of it? 

Mr. AIKEN. I take the reference to 
fair-labor standards to mean the main- 
tenance of purchasing power in some 
of the small nations which depend so 
largely upon sugar as a source of in- 
come. We hope that this agreement 
will result in the maintenance of a fair- 
ly stable price for sugar. The question 
has been asked, “How can the price go 
other than up?” When the price is on 
the floor, it cannot go anywhere but up. 
We have enacted many laws in this 
country for the purpose of raising prices 
to a level which would mean that the 
people engaged in a particular industry 
or in the production of a particular crop 
could continue to live and eat and wear 
clothes and go to school. 

Mr. BRICKER. The Senator stated 
a moment ago, in reply to a question of 
mine, that this agreement would in no 
way, pricewise, affect the people of this 
country. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. 

Mr. BRICKER. How can our agree- 
ing to this treaty, then, affect the price 
in any other country, if it would have no 
effect in our country? Our quota is 
fixed by law. Our price is standard in 
this country, and this agreement would 
not affect it in any way. How does our 
being a signatory to this treaty in any 
way affect prices anywhere else in the 
world? 

Mr. AIKEN. Because the small sugar 
producing nations have a great deal of 
confidence in the United States. They 
apparently believe that if they have our 
support in their efforts to increase the 
international trade in sugar and to 
maintain fair prices, they will have a 
much better chance of maintaining their 
own economy at a better level than they 
would otherwise be able to achieve. 

Mr. BRICKER. But our prices are 
not fixed in any way by this treaty. 

Mr. AIKEN. They are not. 

Mr. BRICKER. I think the Senator 
realizes, as I do, that the Russian situ- 
ation, as was mentioned a moment ago 
by the Senator from Delaware, is char- 
acteristic of those countries which pay 
no attention to treaty obligations. They 
export what they please, and charge 
their own people any amount they desire. 
In this country we take our treaty obli- 
gations seriously, and we do not intend 
to violate any of them—certainly not 
with my vote. But I wish to know what 
obligations we assume, and what bene- 
fits the American people get from the 
treaty. In simple terms, why should we 
sign it? 

Mr. AIKEN. That is what we are try- 
ing to make plain this afternoon. 

Mr, BRICKER. I have not yet found 
out, 
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Mr. AIKEN. In the report on page 5 
the following statement appears: 

1. BENEFITS ACCRUING TO THE UNITED STATES 

The benefits accruing to the United States 
from participation in the agreement seem 
to the committee to be three: 

1. By contributing to stability in the world 
sugar market, the agreement can make an 
important contribution to economic prog- 
ress and political stability in countries which 
are largely dependent on sugar, and espe- 
cially in the Caribbean, an area of very great 
importance to the United States. The com- 
mittee particularly emphasizes the impor- 
tance of sugar to the economy of Cuba, 
which is by far the world’s largest sugar ex- 
porter. A collapse of the world sugar mar- 
ket would have far-reaching repercussions, 
political as well as economic in Cuba. Sugar 
is of only slightly less importance to the 
Dominican Republic, to Haiti, and to the 
Philippines. 


Mr. BRICKER, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question on that 
point? 

Mr. AIKEN. ‘There are two other 
benefits mentioned. 

Mr. BRICKER. I merely wish to clear 
this point up while we are on it. Ido 
not see how that conclusion can be 
reached if we do not agree in this treaty 
to buy more sugar, and the agreement 
has no effect upon the price. It might 
be important in connection with the 
Sugar Act of our country, but certainly 
there would be no effect resulting from 
the signing of the treaty. In the judg- 
ment of the Senator, it is only a moral 
prop to the other countries; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. AIKEN, That is largely correct. 

Mr. BRICKER. There are no eco- 
nomic advantages and no social advan- 
tages that I can see. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not think we shall 
make any extra dollars by being a par- 
ticipant in this agreement. 

Mr. BRICKER. Nor will they. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think we will give en- 
couragement to smaller nations, and 
stability to their economy. 

Mr. BRICKER. But it is only moral 
encouragement, 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. 

Mr. BRICKER. By reason of our sign- 
ing the same document they sign. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. 

Mr. BRICKER. Let us go to benefit 
No. 2. 

Mr. AIKEN. I continue to read from 
the language found on page 5 of the 
report, under the head of Benefits to the 
United States”: 

2. Although the agreement has no direct 
relation to the United States sugar industry, 
it will tend to insure the effectiveness of 
the Sugar Act. That act is designed to insu- 
late, to some extent, the domestic industry 
from the fluctuations of the world market, 
and it has been largely successful in doing 
so. But the act could not be expected to 
shield the domestic industry completely from 
the effects of a world-market collapse. The 
restrictions on domestic sugar production 
contained in the Sugar Act are in part a 
result of the world-market collapse of the 
1930's, and a recurrence of such a collapse 
would inevitably create pressures for even 
greater restrictions on the American indus- 
try. The agreement is completely consistent 
with the domestic act, and will to some 
degree complement the objectives of that act. 
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Mr. BRICKER. If there is no price 
fixing in the treaty, if there is involved 
in the treaty no change in the imports 
to our country, how would our signing it 
help to hold up the world price? 

Mr. AIKEN. Our moral support, it is 
hoped—— 

Mr. BRICKER. We come back to the 
same premise, then? 

Mr. AIKEN. It is hoped that our 
moral support and our participation in 
this agreement will prevent a collapse of 
the price which Cuba receives for her 
sugar. It has gone down already to 
about 344 cents a pound. 

Mr. BRICKER. Assume that there 
should be a collapse of the world sugar 
market—the free market of the world, 
if there be such a thing left. Suppose 
the Council created by the agreement, 
of which we shall be members—although 
we shall not be members of the executive 
committee—should determine that the 
United States ought to take more Cuban, 
Puerto Rican, or Dominican sugar, 
Would we have incurred any obligation 
in any way to amend the Sugar Act of 
this country? 

Mr. AIKEN. We would not have. 

Mr. BRICKER. Then how would our 
signing have any effect—and I am sin- 
cere in asking the question—in prevent- 
ing the collapse of the world sugar 
market? 

Mr. AIKEN. Because it is believed 
that if this international agreement were 
supported by the United States, one of 
the strongest countries in the world to- 
day—we claim it to be the strongest in 
the world today—there would be a 
greater chance of achieving the objec- 
tive than there otherwise would be, with 
the smaller producing nations, without 
any great economic strength, on one 
side, and the importing nations, which 
are much larger, on the other. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. So there would be no 
commitment of any kind or character if 
the world sugar market should collapse, 
What could the United States do, then, 
under this treaty that it could not other- 
wise do? 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not think the United 
States could do anything under the in- 
ternational sugar agreement. If, in spite 
of the international sugar agreement, 
the Cuban economy should collapse, I 
think the United States would feel that 
it ought to take steps of some kind. I 
do not undertake to say what they 
would be. 

Mr. BRICKER. The third benefit to 
the United States which is mentioned 
suggests that the United States will have 
a voice in the world sugar market, al- 
though we are not interested domes- 
tically in that market, pricewise or sup- 
plywise. 

Then the language continues: 

Although the agreement is primarily con- 
cerned with prices, it also lays the founda- 
tion for a long-term attack on the more 
basic problems of the sugar industry and 
provides an avenue of approach to the ques- 
tion of reducing sugar trade barriers. 
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Would we be under any obligation to 
in any way reduce our trade barriers 
with respect to sugar? 

Mr. AIKEN. We would not be under 
any such obligation. 

Let me read from the letter of the 
Acting Secretary of State, Walter Bedell 
Smith, transmitting the sugar agreement 
to the Congress. The letter is found on 
page 7 of the document containing the 


r . j great issues that confront the world to- 


States, and it reads as follows: 

While the agreement concerns itself pri- 
marily with the mechanics of dealing with 
sugar surplus and shortage problems and 
efforts to stabilize sugar prices, it also pro- 
vides the groundwork for a constructive 
long-term attack on the more basic aspects 
of the world sugar problem, It was recog- 
nized and maintained by the United States 
Government throughout the negotiations 
that a general reduction in world trade bar- 
riers on sugar was desirable to increase con- 
sumption in those areas where per capita 
consumption is low. 


It is not low in the United States. 

The limitation of subsidized and protected 
production appeared to be the most effective 
long-term measure for dealing with the 
world sugar surplus problem. Although it 
was not possible to incorporate provisions 
leading to the immediate attainment of these 
goals in the agreement, provision is made for 
the Council to collect and disseminate in- 
formation and to constitute a focal point for 
dealing with these problems in the future. 

For the foregoing reasons, and in view of 
the fact that the agreement affords a prac- 
tical means for cooperative action in seeking 
a solution for sugar surplus problems and 
maintaining a sound world sugar economy, 
the interested agencies of the executive 
branch favor submission of the agreement 
to the Senate, and it is hoped that the agree- 
ment may receive early and favorable con- 
sideration. 


Mr. BRICKER. I certainly agree with 
any cooperative move we can make 
which will help build up the standard 
of living and the consumption capaci- 
ties of the people of the world. However, 
I should also like to think that if we 
join with other nations and submit our- 
selves to some extent to their dictation 
and guidance, we should get something 
out of such an agreement, and that some 
benefit should return to our people. I 
have not been able to find any such 
benefit in the proposed agreement ex- 
cept the moral support, as the chairman 
has frankly stated, which goes to the 
other governments. 

Mr. AIKEN. I believe that stable 
Cuban and Dominican Republic econo- 
mies are definitely to the benefit of the 
United States. 

Mr. BRICKER. There is no doubt 
about that. We want the supply to con- 
tinue, and we do not want those coun- 
tries to become poverty stricken, because 
such an eventuality would affect us in- 
directly. However, if we do not import 
any more sugar and the price is not 
changed, I do not see how it will help 
them or give us the power to help them. 

Mr. AIKEN. As I said before, our 
moral support means something in the 
world. 

Mr. BRICKER. If it is put on that 
basis, I can understand it. I thank the 
Senator, 
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DIVERSION OF ATTENTION OF THE 
GOVERNMENT AND THE PEOPLE 
OF THE UNITED STATES FROM 
THE GREAT ISSUES CONFRONT- 
ING THE WORLD TODAY 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, one of 
the worst of the many dangerous effects 
of McCarthyism is that it has diverted 
the attention of the Government and the 
people of the country generally from the 


day. No longer are the thoughts of the 

Government and the people directed pri- 

marily to the threats that loom large in 

Indochina, in Korea, in the Pacific area, 

in Europe, in the Middle East, and in 

Africa. These problems, and others 

which our Government must resolve at 

Geneva, have been pushed into the back- 

ground by the concern that has been 

aroused by the incredible antics of the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin. 

The free world looks to this country 
for leadership in its deep-rooted quest 
and hope for world security and world 
peace. But in this crisis, it is not finding 
from us either solace or encouragement, 
It finds that the energy and imagination 
of the Government and the people of this 
country, instead of being directed to the 
great external problems which create al- 
most constant crises, are being largely 
diverted to the issues raised by the jun- 
ior Senator from Wisconsin. The situa- 
tion today, and its almost supine accept- 
ance by the administration, reflects the 
extent to which executive authority and 
responsibility are now being controlled 
and subverted by the impact of unjusti- 
fied congressional interference and en- 
croachment,. 

Mr. President, this unhappy situation 
has in part been set forth in a most in- 
teresting article by the distinguished col- 
umnist, James Reston, of the New York 
Times, which appeared in that paper this 
morning. I ask unanimous consent to 
have this article inserted in the body of 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRE New Loox Crisis—HrrHerto, UNITED 
Srates Was Focus IN RED Moves—Now 
WASHINGTON WAITS ON MCCARTHY 

(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, April 27.— The Indochina 
crisis is not the first and it won’t be the last 
of the “cold war,” but Washington has never 
gone through one under more peculiar cir- 
cumstances, 

When the Communists threatened Iran in 
1946, Greece and Turkey in 1947, Berlin in 
1048, and launched the Korean war in 1950, 
the attention of the world was focused on 
Washington and the attention of Washing- 
tion was concentrated on the point of crisis. 

Today the situation is quite different. The 
free world, as usual, is looking to Washington 
for an answer to Indochina, but Washington 
is looking at Joe MCCARTHY. 

This fascination with the political hive 
of Washington is in keeping with a trend 
that has been growing here for a long time. 

Ever since the end of the Korean war, the 
problem of internal Communist subversion 
has tended to overwhelm the historic drive 
of the Communists for the conquest of all of 
Continental Asia. Senator McCarruy’s tac- 
tics have loomed larger here than the di- 
version by Vyacheslav M. Molotov, Soviet 
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Foreign Minister, of the energy and imagina- 
tion of the Government from the external 
to the internal menace. The result of this 
was strikingly apparent in the Capital today. 


CENTERED ON HEARING 


There were so many staff officers invading 
the press room at the Pentagon today to 
watch the television duel between the Sec- 
retary of the Army, Robert T. Stevens, and 
Senator MCCARTHY, that the reporters had to 
take measures in self defense. For this pur- 
pose, they posted a Pentagon sign that 
usually is intended to protect the military 
officers from the press rather than the press 
from the officers: Authorized Personnel 
Only, 

It was the same all over the city. The 
Secretary of State is running foreign policy 
from Geneva, so the State Department gath- 
ered around the magic lanterns to watch 
the big show. After all, there is a feeling 
there that, somehow, the fate of the State 
Department is more involved in what hap- 
pens to Mr. McCartuy on Capitol Hill than 
what happens to Mr. Dulles at Geneva. 

The Senator from Wisconsin has not hesi- 
tated to use the international crisis as an 
argument in his own crisis. In view of the 
serious domestic and international problems 


‘facing the Government, he has contended 


that the current hearings into the matter 
of a single Army private (G. David Schine) 
are a waste of time. : 

On this kind of reasoning, the RFC hear- 
ings during the Truman administration in- 
volved nothing more than 1 White House 
secretary and 1 mink coat. And if this 
is to be the basis of judgment, the Sen- 
ator’s campaign in the case of Maj. Irving 
Peress involved, not the subversion of a 
whole Army camp, but merely the actions 
of a single obscure dentist. 

The issues in the Army-McCartuy hear- 
ings, however, involve more than the fate 
of a single Army private. They concern the 
integrity of public officials and the reputa- 
tion of the Government itself, both impor- 
tant in a democracy. This is why Wash- 
ington is so fascinated by the hearings, but 
whether they are as important as the de- 
veloping crisis in Asia is another matter. 

From all over the world today came ur- 
gent messages to Washington embassies, 
asking questions about United States pol- 
icy in Indochina. What was Washington 
doing? Would it intervene to back up 
President Eisenhower's statement about the 
transcendent importance of Indochina? Was 
there still support here for Vice President 
RicuHarp M. NIxon’s indication that the 
United States would use its troops in Indo- 
china, if necessary, to block the Communist 
conquest of southeast Asia? 


WHAT THE EMBASSIES THINK 

The answer of well-informed diplomats 
here to these questions was about as fol- 
lows: 

Washington is divided about what to do. 
It is opposed to the partition of Indochina, 
It is opposed to a coalition government 
which would include the Communists in In- 
dochina. It is opposed to the Communist 
conquest of Indochina, but it is divided about 
what sacrifices it is prepared to make in 
order to block that conquest. 

The United States Government hoped that 
if it threatened intervention the threat alone 
would be sufficient to make the Commu- 
nists draw back, but the threat of inter- 
vention produced so much opposition .on 
Capitol Hill and in Britain that the threat 
lost much of its effectiveness. 

Finally, the United States Government is 
so preoccupied with its internal political 
problems and taking such a tough propa- 
ganda line against the Communists that 
it cannot agree at Geneva to any of the 
concessions the French might be willing to 
make in Indochina to get a truce. 
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In short, the embassies reported, Wash- 
ington, having tried a bluff that did not 
succeed, is now wavering. And meanwhile 
it is watching a climax in the drama of Sen- 
ator JOSEPH MCCARTHY, 


THE RANK OF GEN. GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON—TWO HUNDREDTH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF 
FORT NECESSITY 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I have 
the honor to introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill providing for the final 
establishment of the rank of George 
Washington, first President of the United 
States of America, and first Command- 
ing General of the Army of the United 
Colonies, which fought the War of the 
Revolution for the freedom and inde- 
pendence of these United States. 

Mr. President, I also have the honor, 
with my colleague from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Durr], to introduce a Senate joint 
resolution to provide for the participa- 
tion of the United States Government in 
the bicentennial celebration of the 
Battle of Fort Necessity, in which the 
United Colonial forces were led by 
George Washington. 

The bill, which I am introducing, au- 
thorizes the President to issue post- 
humously in the name of George Wash- 
ington a commission as General of the 
Armies. 

The date on which Washington was 
elected by the Second Continental Con- 
gress, assembled in the State House— 
Independence Hall—Philadelphia, to be 
General and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army of the United Colonies was June 
15, 1775. 

I would like to eall attention to the 
fact that there is presently a bill, H. R. 
6904, in the House of Representatives, 
introduced by Mr. McCormack, to au- 
thorize the President to issue a commis- 
sion to George Washington as “General 
of the Army.” 

Representative McCormack has per- 
formed a service to his country in the 
introduction of this bill, but, in my judg- 
ment, it is not enough. 

There can certainly be no doubt in the 
mind of any dedicated American that 
George Washington, known to everyone 
of us from our school days as the Father 
of his Country, does hold, and should be 
officially recognized as holding, the high- 
est and foremost rank which can be 
bestowed upon him as a commanding 
general. 

He was first in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen, 
and he should also be first on the rolls 
of the United States Armed Forces— 
first by legislative and executive action. 

As we all realize, there were few, if 
any of us, who were aware of the fact 
that such was not the case until quite 
recently when the subject became a mat- 
ter of public record by the listing, for 
historical purposes, of the authorized 
rank and title of the officers of the 
United States Army above the rank of 
major general. 

A casual examination and interpreta- 
tion of the record seemed to indicate 
that General Washington’s name was 
46th down on the list; first among the 
lieutenant generals, but definitely out- 
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ranked by the others who were generals, 
generals of the Army, and a General of 
the Armies. 

The record on this should be made 
oo and, certainly, as promptly as pos- 
sible. 

By all means, this proper rank should 
be bestowed on or before July 3, 1954, at 
which time our Nation will celebrate the 
bicentennial anniversary of the Battle 
of Fort Necessity, in Pennsylvania. 

Exactly 200 years ago the first united 
action upon the part of the colonies took 
place at Fort Necessity. On July 3, 1754, 
the troops of Virginia and South Caro- 
lina, commended by Col. George Wash- 
ington, at the age of 22 engaged a 
superior force of French and Indians 
there. 

The true significance of this engage- 
ment was stated by Gov. James Glen, 
of South Carolina, on March 24, 1754, 
when he said in his message to the 
South Carolina Assembly, “Up to this 
time the colonies have acted as en- 
tirely separate and independent States.” 
Benjamin Franklin was impelled to utter 
his famous declaration “Unite or die.” 

Colonel Washington, in addition to 
commanding troops from Virginia and 
South Carolina, on the soil of Pennsyl- 
vania, was to have been reinforced by 
troops from North Carolina and New 
York who were then on the march. 
Pennsylvania voted him 10,000 pounds 
and Maryland voted him 5,000 pounds. 
Massachusetts sent troops to the north 
to harass the French. 

This battle marked the beginning of 
the French and Indian War in America 
and the Seven Years War in Europe. 
Voltaire declared, “A cannon shot fired 
in the woods of America was the signal 
that sent all Europe in a blaze.” Ad- 
ditionally, this battle marked the first 
military combat engagement of George 
Washington. 

There is to be a great celebration at 
Fort Necessity this year which will be 
participated in by the English, French 
and Canadian governments. There 
could be no more auspicious occasion to 
recognize the proper rank of George 
Washington. 

The fact that he does not presently 
possess this rank is, in fairness to all con- 
cerned, an accident of nomenclature 
rather than an oversight, I firmly be- 
lieve, and, hence, the need for immedi- 
ate corrective action. 

Likewise, there appears to have been 
a certain apprehension on the part of a 
former President of the United States 
about the significance of the title of 
“General of the Armies.” The truth of 
the matter was that Washington, in fact, 
always had the title except for the use 
of the plural in the word “Army.” The 
title was bestowed by the Continental 
Congress, 

George Washington victoriously led 
our troops in the War of the Revolution 
under the rank and title of General and 
Commander in Chief of the Army of the 
United Colonies and of all forces now 
raised or to be raised by them.” 

General Washington resigned that 
commission after the victorious close of 
hostilities, on December 23, 1783. He 
resigned his commission to the Congress 
of the United States assembled in the 
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State house at Annapolis and promptly 
returned to his home in Mount Vernon 
to celebrate his first Christmas Day 
there in 7 years. 

General Washington was elected 
President of the United States and was 
inaugurated April 30, 1789. He was 
inaugurated for the second time on 
March 4, 1793. 

He refused to consider a third Presi- 
dential term, issued his Farewell Address 
on September 17, 1796, and attended the 
inauguration of John Adams, his succes- 
sor and the second President of the 
United States, on March 4, 1797. 

Almost immediately thereafter he re- 
turned to his home at Mount Vernon 
where he resumed the life of an active 
farmer. 

He was not to stay for long in this state 
of semiretirement because war with 
France was threatening. President 
Adams became deeply concerned and 
asked General Washington if he would 
accept appointment again—this time to 
command the armies of the United 
States. 

The Congress of the United States, 
by act of May 28, 1798, authorized the 
raising of a provisional army, in view 
of the situation, empowering the Presi- 
dent to appoint a commander of the 
Army, who, being commissioned as lieu- 
tenant general, “may be authorized to 
command the armies of the United 
States.” General Washington agreed to 
take command of the armies and was 
appointed lieutenant general and Com- 
mander in Chief of all the armies raised 
or to be raised in the United States. 
The Senate promptly confirmed the ap- 
pointment. The appointment was effec- 
tive July 4, 1798. 

All of this, of course, was preparation 
for a war which did not take place. 

In the following year, as our fledgling 
Nation grew stronger, men began to re- 
fiect upon the nature of the permanent 
Military Establishment and Congress, by 
act of March 3, 1799, provided that “a 
commander of the Army of the United 
States shall be appointed and commis- 
sioned by the style of General of the 
Armies of the United States and the 
present office and title of lieutenant 
general shall thereafter be abolished.” 

President Adams did not confer the 
title upon General Washington, who died 
December 14, 1799, 9 months after the 
act was passed. 

Historians have offered many reasons 
why President Adams failed to honor the 
intent of Congress, but perhaps the an- 
swer is best found in an cpinion by the 
United States Attorney General, dated 
August 24, 1855, which had to do with 
this subject generally. 

After indicating, in his opinion, that 
the Cabinet and the President were not 
altogether in agreement on the nature 
of the possible war, they even differed 
on “this very point of the military title 
of the person to command the Army, he 
(Adams) preferring Lieutenant General 
to General of the Armies of the United 
States, which, in his view, touched, if it 
did not encroach, upon the constitu- 
tional functions of the President.” 

If this, then, was the attitude of Pres- 
ident Adams at the time of Washington’s 
recall to active duty when war threat- 
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ened, it appears to follow that it there- 
after continued to be his attitude. 

Five months later, on May 14, 1800, 
Congress passed an act authorizing Pres- 
ident Adams to suspend any appoint- 
ment to the office of “General of the 
Armies of the United States” with the 
explanation of “having reference to 
economy and the good of the service.” 

Two facts thus stand out in bold relief: 
First, Washington’s rank and title dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War, in which our 
Nation won its freedom, was “General 
and Commander in Chief of the Army 
of the United Colonies and of all forces 
now raised and to be raised by them”; 
second, Washington’s rank and title in 
the United States Army, to which he was 
appointed in anticipation of a war with 
France, was that of “Lieutenant Gen- 
eral and Commander in Chief of all the 
armies raised or to be raised in the 
United States.” 

In other words, his combat rank and 
title as our leader in the Revolutionary 
War was conferred upon him by a na- 
tion not yet born but which was fighting 
its way into the world. His second and, 
certainly, least important title, seems to 
be the one which finds its way first into 
the record books because it was the title 
conferred upon him by the newborn 
United States which was by that time 
under a Constitution. 

On the list of officers of the United 
States Army, General Washington holds 
rank only as lieutenant general because 
his rank of General and Commander in 
Chief of the Army was under the United 
Colonies as directed by the Second Con- 
tinental Congress. 

It goes without saying that the time 
has long since passed when the Nation 
which Washington so nobly and hero- 
ically helped create by force of arms 
should confer upon him the equivalent 
rank and title to that which he held as 
the commander of its Revolutionary 
forces. 

The rank and title of General of the 
Army has been earned and conferred 
upon eight men: Grant, Sherman, Sheri- 
dan, Marshall, MacArthur, Eisenhower, 
Arnold, and Bradley. The rank and title 
of General of the Armies has been earned 
and conferred upon one man: Pershing. 

It would seem then that the action 
which I recommend here today is simply 
to reconfer upon General Washington 
the equivalent rank and title within the 
Army of the United States that he held 
within the Army of the United Colonies, 
dating from his original date of rank 
in 1775, since obviously the United 
Colonies and the United States are one 
and the same. General Washington’s 
rank and date of rank would thus be 
senior to all other generals of the armies, 
past, present, and future. This is as it 
should be. 

I said at the beginning that this dis- 
crepancy was an accident of nomencla- 
ture rather than an oversight or an act 
of intent or design. I think you will 
agree with me that such is the case, his- 
torically, except for the apprehension 
that seemed to exist in the mind of Presi- 
dent Adams about the conferring of such 
à title. 

Further support, if any is necessary, 
that the continuity in the rank and grade 
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of General Washington should be main- 
tained, despite the fact that he accepted 
a lesser title, after the war, within the 
Army of the United States, is found in 
these facts. Historically and properly 
the official birthday of the United States 
Army is June 14, 1775, when it was the 
Army of the United Colonies. 

The official birthday of the United 
States Navy is October 13, 1775, when it 
was in the service of the United Colonies. 

The birthday of the Marine Corps is 
November 10, 1775, when it was created 
in the service of the United Colonies. 

As a Pennsylvanian, I cannot help but 
pause and point out that the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps were all created in the 
Keystone State at Philadelphia, the 
birthplace of liberty in America and the 
cradle of these United States. 

It is altogether fitting and proper that 
this action, to place in proper perspective 
and give historical continuity to the rank 
and title of General Washington, our 
first commanding general and our first 
President of the United States, should be 
done in the year 1954, which is the 200th 
anniversary of the Battle of Fort Neces- 
sity, in which General Washington, as 
a 22-year-old colonel, commanded Colo- 
nial troops in the first united action on 
the part of the Colonies. 

For this reason, I have also introduced, 
with my colleague from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Durr], a Senate joint resolution to 
observe the 200th anniversary of this 
critical battle and to pay proper tribute 
to George Washington. 

There could be no more fitting time, 
at this late hour in history, to establish 
for all time the primacy of George Wash- 
ington on the rolls of the United States 
Army. 

The bill (S. 3374) to authorize the 
President to issue posthumously in the 
name of George Washington a commis- 
sion as General of the Armies, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. Mar- 
TIN, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 152) to 
provide for the proper participation by 
the United States Government in a na- 
tional celebration of the 200th anniver- 
sary of the Battle of Fort Necessity, Pa., 
on July 3 and 4, 1954, introduced by Mr. 
Martin (for himself and Mr. Durr), was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR 
AGREEMENT 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed consideration of the In- 
ternational Sugar Agreement, dated in 
London, October 1, 1953. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the In- 
ternational Sugar Agreement has been 
ably presented to the Senate by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] who is chairman of the subcom- 
mittee of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee which was in charge of this agree- 
ment. The agreement is further ex- 
plained in the report of the hearings, 
and I do not intend again to go over that 
ground. There are, however, a few basic 
points which deserve emphasis. 
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To begin with, it is important to keep 

m, mind what the agreement does not 
0. 

First, it does not represent any new 
and radical policy. It is based on an 
agreement which was negotiated and 
approved by the Senate in 1937. It dif- 
fers from the earlier agreement mainly 
in that under it exporting and importing 
countries will have equal voting strength 
on the International Sugar Council, and 
in that a definite price range will be 
fixed to guide the council in setting ex- 
port quotas. 

Second, the agreement does not obli- 
gate the United States in any way what- 
soever in regard to the price of sugar. 
The only financial obligation the United 
States assumes is to pay our proportion- 
ate share of the administrative expenses 
of the Sugar Council and the expenses of 
our delegation. 

Our payment to the council this year 
will probably be in the neighborhood of 
$14,000. In any event, it will be 12.25 
percent of the Council’s total budget. 
Both relatively and absolutely, that is 
far below our contribution to most in- 
ternational organizations. 

Third, the agreement has no effect on 
our domestic Sugar Act, on our imports 
of sugar, or on the price of sugar in the 
United States. Imports of sugar into 
the United States are specifically ex- 
cluded from the provisions of the agree- 
ment. There is no basis for the fear 
that the agreement will lead to higher 
sugar prices in the United States. Those 
who want lower prices should attack our 
domestic Sugar Act, not the pending In- 
ternational Sugar Agreement. 

I might say that according to a great 
deal of mail I have received from candy 
manufacturers and others, apparently 
they have been sold a poor bill of goods 
as to the effect of the agreement. If 
they want lower prices, they had better 
attack the Domestic Sugar Act. 

In view of the fact that the agreement 
does not affect the United States in 
any of these ways, the question natu- 
rally arises as to why the United States 
should participate in the agreement 
at all. 

To answer that question, let us first 
consider some of the economics—and 
politics—of sugar. I do not know of any 
other commonly used commodity which 
is the subject of so many controls and 
restrictions. ‘The world free market, 
which is all that is involved in this 
agreement, accounts for only about one- 
third of world trade in sugar and for only 
about 10 to 15 percent of world produc- 
tion. The free market is the place where 
supplies are dumped in time of surplus 
and where supplies are sought in time 
of shortage. It has, therefore, been sub- 
ject to extreme fluctuations in price. 
Lately, these fluctuations have been 
mostly downward. 

Sugar is the lifeblood of Cuba, which 
is almost within jumping distance of 
the United States, and it is vitally im- 
portant to other countries of the Carib- 
bean, which are only slightly farther 
from our shores. Sugar likewise plays 
a large role in the Philippines, in which 
we have a special interest, and it is an 
important source of foreign exchange to 
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the Nationalist Chinese Government on 
Formosa. 

A collapse of the world sugar market, 
such as was threatened before the Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement became effec- 
tive in January of this year, would have 
far-reaching political repercussions 
abroad, and particularly in the Carib- 
bean. The agreement is a step toward 
economic and political stability in that 
area, and that objective is clearly in the 
national interests of the United States. 

I may say, parenthetically, that many 
times when we speak about politics, we 
do not realize that, basically, politics is 
economics, and that the economic factors 
determine many of the political cur- 
rents. 

The countries concerned are anxious to 
have us participate in the agreement, 
and a refusal on our part to do so would 
be interpreted as a lack of interest in 
their efforts to solve their own problems. 

The agreement also provides a long- 
term avenue of approach to the basic 
problems of the world sugar industry. 
Article 26 provides for studies and rec- 
ommendations by the Sugar Council of 
such matters as the effects of taxation 
and restrictive measures and economic, 
climatic, and other conditions on world 
consumption of sugar; means of promot- 
ing consumption, particularly where it 
is low; progress of research into new 
uses of sugar; and the various forms of 
special assistance to the sugar industry. 
These activities of the Council may be 
as important in the long run as its more 
immediate task of stabilizing the world 
price of sugar. 

Mr. President, promoting the con- 
sumption and the progress of research 
in the utilization of sugar may become 
very important, particularly in view of 
the fact that we are living in an age of 
chemistry, an age in which we are really 
only beginning to touch the hem of a 
vast field of which we know very little. 

Through participation on the Council, 
the United States will be in a position 
to make constructive proposals leading 
to solutions consistent with our own in- 
terests and policies. 

To sum up, Mr. President, we have 
practically nothing to lose and a great 
deal to gain by participating in the In- 
ternational Sugar Agreement. It is a 
good, sound proposition for the United 
States, and I urge the Senate to ap- 
prove it. 

Mr. President, I feel that the letter to 
the President, signed by Walter B. 
Smith, in which the agreement was sub- 
mitted to the President, substantiates 
the position that the agreement is a 
good one, and that the Senate should 
approve it. I ask unanimous consent 
that, following my remarks, the letter 
may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 2, 1954. 
The - 
The White House: 

I have the honor to transmit to you a cer- 
tified copy of the International Sugar Agree- 
ment, dated in London October 1, 1953, with 
the recommendation that it be submitted to 


the Senate for its advice and consent to 
ratification. 
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The agreement, which was signed for the 
United States of America and 23 other states, 
is designed to regulate the international 
marketing of sugar and seeks to maintain 
the world price of sugar within a given range. 
Its stated objectives are (1) to assure sup- 
plies of sugar to importing countries and 
markets for sugar to expo. countries at 
equitable and stable prices, (2) to increase 
the consumption of sugar throughout the 
world, and (3) to maintain the purchasing 

in world markets of countries largely 
dependent upon the production or export 
of sugar. 

The United States is a party to the Inter- 
national Agreement Regarding the Regula- 
tion of Production and Marketing of Sugar, 
signed at London on May 6, 1937 (59 Stat. 
922). The operative provisions of that 
agreement were suspended at the onset of 
World War II when sugar became critically 
short, and there was no longer any reason 
for imposing export quotas or maintaining 
stock controls. The 1937 agreement was pro- 
longed, however, beyond its original period 
of 5 years by a series of protocols, since it 
was considered desirable to maintain its ad- 
ministrative body, the International Sugar 
Council, as an international forum for deal- 
ing with postwar sugar problems. The last 
protocol, dated in London August 31, 1952, 
and approved by the United States Senate 
on July 27, 1953 (S. Ex. L, 83d Cong., Ist 
sess.), extended United States participation 
in the Council until August 31, 1955. 

The 1952 protocol recognized that revision 
of the 1937 agreement was necessary to meet 
the marked changes in sugar production and 
trade which resulted from the war. Accord- 
ingly, it was provided that in the event of a 
new international sugar agreement coming 
into force, the sugar agreement of 1937 
would thereupon be terminated. Sugar 
surpluses had again become a threat in the 
world market as early as 1949. In the sum- 
mer of 1950, member countries of the Inter- 
national Sugar Council were engaged in 
drafting a new sugar agreement to meet the 
situation when the Korean outbreak re- 
moved for the moment the danger of a col- 
lapse in world market prices. The tempo- 

inflation in sugar prices which followed 
stimulated even greater production and in 
1952 prices began to recede rapidly as sur- 
pluses developed. At a meeting on Novem- 
ber 24, 1952, the Sugar Council resolved to 
ask the United Nations to call a world sugar 
conference in 1953 to negotiate a new inter- 
national sugar agreement. Study of this re- 
quest by the United Nations Interim Coordi- 
nating Committee for International Com- 
modity Arrangements resulted in a decision 
by the Secretary General to convene a con- 
ference in London on July 13, 1953. Dele- 
gates from 38 countries and observers from 
12 others provided representation at the 
conference of all the principal sugar-produc- 
ing and consuming areas of the world. 

The executive branch has been in favor of 
a new international sugar agreement for 
several reasons. An effective agreement can 
do much to improve marketing conditions 
for sugar and help to stabilize the economies 
of a large number of countries in all parts 
of the world dependent on export trade in 
sugar for a large part of their foreign ex- 
change. Close at home the Caribbean area 
is singularly dependent on sugar production 
and export for the well-being of its people. 
It is important that the United States give 
its support to this measure as it should help 
to promote the general welfare and political 
stability in an area in which our economic 
and strategic interests are very great. 

The need for a sugar agreement is illus- 
trated by the situation prevailing during the 
past marketing year. A serious oversupply 
of sugar was evident and prices were de- 
pressed to their lowest levels since 1945. 
The situation would have reached serious 
proportions if Cuba had not voluntarily im- 
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posed severe restrictions on its 1953 crop and 
withheld 2 million tons of its 1952 crop from 
the market. The conditions requiring this 
action, however, have remained. Neither 
Cuba nor any other single producing coun- 
try can continue to correct them by its own 
action without parallel action by many 
other countries, 

Our domestic sugar producers have sup- 
ported the negotiations toward a new sugar 
agreement in the realization that the United 
States should do its part to help avoid dis- 
astrously low prices in the world market and 
a severe depression in the sugar industries 
of friendly foreign countries. Sugar prices 
in the United States are normally main- 
tained at higher levels than those in the 
world market under our domestic sugar leg- 
islation, but surpluses of unmanageable 
proportions in the Caribbean area would 
ultimately have a depressing effect on our 
prices. 

The new International Sugar Agreement 
would have but little effect on trade in sugar 
in the United States. Marketings of sugar 
in the United States from both domestic and 
foreign sources are now regulated by the 
provisions of the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended, the objectives of which are con- 
sistent with those of the new agreement. 
The agreement would require the United 
States to take the necessary action to deny 
to any full-duty countries which may elect 
not to participate the benefit of any future 
expansion of the United States market for 
sugar, Under the provisions of article 7, the 
United States and other importing countries 
would be obligated to restrict their imports 
of sugar from nonparticipating countries as 
a group during any quota year to the total 
quantity that was imported from those coun- 
tries as a group during any one of the calen- 
dar years 1951, 1952, 1953. 

This provision is incorporated to prevent 
nonparticipating countries from gaining ad- 
vantages at the expense of participating 
countries. Some countries which export 
relatively small quantities of sugar to the 
United States may not accede to the new 
International Sugar Agreement. Implemen- 
tation of this provision would therefore mean 
that the United States would not during the 
life of the agreement permit imports of sugar 
from these countries as a group to exceed the 
quantity imported in any one of the 3 base 
years. Thus, countries which remain out of 
the agreement could not participate in future 
increases in sugar consumption in the United 
States. However, the quantity of sugar in- 
volved is likely to be less than 50,000 tons 
over the entire life of the agreement, and 
would be readily obtainable from other for- 
eign countries under the provisions of exist- 
ing sugar legislation. 

As the United States is dependent upon 
foreign sources for almost half of its sugar 
requirements, it will have the status of an 
importing country under the agreement. No 
export quotas are assigned to importing 
countries. There is no specific prohibition 
against exports from a country having the 
status of an importer, although such exports, 
if made in substantial quantities, would 
clearly be contrary to the spirit of the agree- 
ment and would render its administration 
difficult. As our prices are maintained at 
higher levels, the United States normally 
exports only very minor quantities of quota 
sugar, i. e., sugar eligible for marketing in 
the United States under the quota provisions 
of the Sugar Act. Payments are made to 
domestic growers of sugarcane and sugar 
beets as a condition of compliance with cer- 
tain provisions of the Sugar Act, and it is 
presumed that all sugar on which such pay- 
ments are made will be marketed in the 
United States. The Sugar Act includes no 
prohibition against exports of such domes- 
tically produced sugar, but the marketing 
controls provided in the Sugar Act will cause 
exports of such sugar to be minor under nor- 
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mal conditions, Exports of sugar entered 
under bond for refining and reexport would 
not be affected by the International Sugar 
Agreement. 

Under the sugar agreement a basic export 
quota is assigned to each exporting country 
(art. 14). This quota represents the coun- 
try’s proportionate share of the world’s “free 
market.” At the beginning of each year, 
basic export quotas will be adjusted pro rata 
so that in total they equal the estimated re- 
quirements of the free market during the 
year (art. 18). The agreement seeks to 
stabilize world prices within a range of 3.25 
to 4.35 cents per pound (art. 20). Whenever 
the price exceeds this range, free market 
supplies will be increased by raising export 
quotas; conversely, whenever the price falls 
below the minimum limit, available supplies 
will be restricted by decreasing quotas (arts. 
21 and 22). 

Each exporting country agrees that its net 
sugar exports to the free market in each 
quota year will not exceed the export quotas 
established for it under the provisions of the 
agreement (art 8). It is also agreed by the 
exporting countries that they will take all 
practicable action to insure that the needs 
of participating importing countries are met 
at all times (art. 9). To this end, if the 
Sugar Council should determine that, not- 
withstanding other provisions of the agree- 
ment, participating countries which import 
sugar are threatened with difficulties in meet- 
ing their requirements, the Council must 
recommend measures to the exporting coun- 
tries to give effective priority to those re- 
quirements. Exporting countries are then 
obligated to give priority, on equal terms of 
sale, to participating importing countries. 
To facilitate the stabilization of prices, ex- 
porting countries are obligated to adjust pro- 
duction to the quantity needed to provide for 
local consumption, to fill their export quotas, 
and to maintain stocks within the maximum 
and minimum limits specified under the 
terms of the agreement (art. 10). 

The world “free market” for sugar, which 
the agreement seeks to stabilize and appor- 
tion among exporting countries, represents 
all the export market for sugar not filled 
through special trading arrangements recog- 
nized in the agreement. All sugar destined 
for consumption in the United States is ex- 
cluded (art. 17). The bulk of the sugar re- 
quirements of the United Kingdom and the 
British Commonwealth are excluded from the 
free market (art. 18). Likewise, sugar mov- 
ing into the Soviet Union from Poland and 
Czechoslovakia is excepted, as are shipments 
of sugar within the French Union (art. 14). 
The agreement also does not apply to move- 
ments of sugar up to a net amount of 175,000 
tons per year between the Belgo-Luxembourg 
Economic Union (including the Belgian 
Congo), France and the countries which 
France represents internationally, the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, and the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands (including Surinam) (art. 
15). About one-third of the sugar moving 
annually in international trade falls within 
the concept of the free market and would be 
regulated by the agreement. 

There are embodied in the agreement sev- 
eral provisions designed to protect the in- 
terests of the importing countries in the free 
market. In addition to the provisions of 
article 9 described above, which assure a pri- 
ority to participating importing countries 
when the world’s sugar market is faced with 
abnormal demands, the agreement imposes 
an obligation on exporting countries to main- 
tain certain inventories of sugar. Each 
exporting country agrees to hold stocks at 
least equal to 10 percent of its basic export 
quota at a fixed date each year imme- 
diately preceding the harvesting of the new 
crop (art. 13). Since stocks are normally 
at their low point at that time of year, 
this provision assures that they will be in 
excess of 10 percent during the remainder 
of the year. These minimum stocks are 
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earmarked to fill increased requirements of 
the free market, cannot be used for any 
other purpose without the consent of the 
Council, and are to be immediately avail- 
able for export to the free market when 
called for by the Council. The Sugar Coun- 
cil may increase the minimum stocks re- 
quired to 15 percent should it determine 
that conditions warrant the higher level. 
The agreement permits exporting countries 
to hold stocks up to 20 percent of their 
annual production. In addition to the stock 
provisions, the agreement provides that 
actual export quotas may not be reduced 
more than 20 percent below basic export 
quotas. The quotas of small exporting coun- 
tries may, however, be reduced by only 10 
percent in order to prevent undue hardship 
(art. 23). The agreement also empowers the 
Sugar Council to modify the price range at 
any time (art. 20). Thus if market con- 
ditions make it impossible to maintain the 
price within the agreed price range by re- 
ducing quotas, the price range can be lowered. 

An International Sugar Council, consisting 
of 1 voting member from each of the par- 
ticipating countries, is established to admin- 
ister the new agreement (art. 27). A Chair- 
man and a Vice Chairman will be selected 
each year, and these offices will be held in 
alternate years by delegates from importing 
and exporting countries. The Council will 
appoint, however, an Executive Director to 
give full-time administrative direction to the 
work of the Council, a Secretary, and such 
staff as may be required for the work of the 
Council and its committees (art. 29). The 
Council is to set up an Executive Committee 
of 10 members, divided equally between the 
importing and exporting countries, which is 
to exercise such functions as are delegated 
to it by the Council (art. 37). It is antici- 
pated that the Executive Director, working 
with the Executive Committee, will handle 
the daily affairs of the Council in the actual 
administration of the agreement, 

The agreement provides that a total of 
2,000 votes shall be apportioned among the 
members of the Council, divided equally be- 
tween the importing and the exporting coun- 
tries (arts. 33 and 34). In general the votes 
assigned to the individual importing coun- 
tries are related to their average imports. 
The votes allocated to the United Kingdom 
and the United States, by far the largest 
importing countries, were reduced to 245 
each, which, taken together, are slightly less 
than a majority of the votes of the import- 
ing countries. An allocation of votes in 
strict proportion to imports of sugar from 
foreign countries would have resulted in the 
United States and the United Kingdom hav- 
ing such an overwhelming majority that 
smaller countries would have only token 
votes. On the exporting side votes were allo- 
cated in relation to average production over 
the past 2 years and to the basic export 
quotas negotiated under the agreement. As 
Cuba is by far the world’s largest producer 
and exporter of sugar, and would thus have 
a preponderance of the votes of the export- 
ing countries on a strict formula basis, Cuba's 
votes were also reduced to 245. 

Decisions of the Council are in general 
to be by a majority of the votes cast by the 
importing countries and a majority of the 
votes cast by the exporting countries (art. 
36). When a special vote is required, deci- 
sions of the Council shall be by at least two- 
thirds of the total votes cast, which shall 
include a concurrent majority of both ex- 
porting and importing countries. A special 
provision requires that, in both regular and 
special voting, a decision taken by a majority 
of the importing countries must include 
votes cast by not less than one-third in 
number of the importing countries present 
and voting. This increases the voting power 
of the smaller importing countries, whose 
votes, taken together, are only slightly larger 
than the total votes of the United Kingdom 
and the United States, 
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Expenses of delegations to meetings of the 
Council and of members of the Executive 
Committee are to be met by their respective 
governments (art. 38). The other expenses 
necessary for the administration of the agree- 
ment will be met by annual contributions 
from the participating governments. The 
contribution of each participating govern- 
ment for each quota year shall be propor- 
tionate to the number of votes held by it 
when the budget for that quota year is 
adopted. Any participating government 
failing to pay its contribution by the end of 
the quota year in which it is assessed will 
be deprived of its voting rights until its 
contribution is paid, but, except by special 
vote of the Council, will not be deprived of 
any of its other rights nor relieved of any 
of its obligations under the agreement. 

The agreement provides that the articles 
pertaining primarily to administrative mat- 
ters (1, 2, 18, and 27 to 46, inclusive) shall 
come into force on December 15, 1953, and 
articles pertaining primarily to quotas and 
prices (3 to 17 and 19 to 26, inclusive) shall 
come into force on January 1, 1954, if on 
December 15, 1953, instruments of ratifica- 
tion, acceptance, or accession have been de- 
posited by governments holding 60 percent 
of the votes of importing countries and 75 
per ant of the votes of exporting countries 
(art. 41). 

The duration of the agreement is to be 
for 5 years from January 1, 1954 (art. 42), 
although it is subject to revision and 
amendment after the first 3 years. A partic- 
ipating government may under certain cir- 
cumstances and conditions withdraw from 
the agreement (art. 44). These include 
cases where a participating government (1) 
considers its interest to be seriously preju- 
diced by the failure of any signatory gov- 
ernment to ratify or accept the agreement; 
(2) demonstrates, and the Council fails to 
take remedial action, that the operation of 
the agreement has resulted in an acute 
shortage of supplies or has failed to stabilize 
prices on the free market within the range 
provided for in the agreement: (3) demon- 
strates, and the Council agrees, that action 
by a nonparticipating country or by a par- 
ticipating country inconsistent with the 
agreement has caused such adverse changes 
in the relation between supply and demand 
on the free market as to seriously prejudice 
its interests; (4) considers that its interests 
will be seriously prejudiced by the allotment 
of a basic export tonnage to a nonpartici- 
pating country wishing to accede to the 
agreement; or (5) becomes involved in hos- 
tilities and the Council denies its application 
for the suspension of its obligations under 
the agreement. 

While the agreement concerns itself pri- 
marily with the mechanics of dealing with 
sugar surplus and shortage problems and 
efforts to stabilize sugar prices, it also pro- 
vides the groundwork for a constructive 
long-term attack on the more basic aspects 
of the world sugar problem. It was recog- 
nized and maintained by the United States 
Government throughout the negotiations 
that a general reduction in world trade bar- 
riers on sugar was desirable to increase con- 
sumption in those areas where per capita 
consumption is low. The limitation of sub- 
sidized and protected production appeared 
to be the most effective long-term measure 
for dealing with the world sugar surplis 
problem. Although it was not possible to 
incorporate provisions leading to the imme- 
diate attainment of these goals in the 
agreement, provision is made for the Council 
to collect and disseminate information and 
to constitute a focal point for dealing with 
these problems in the future. 

For the foregoing reasons, and in view of 
the fact that the agreement affords a prac- 
tical means for cooperative action in seeking 
a solution for sugar surplus problems and 
maintaining a sound world sugar economy, 
the interested agencies of the executive 
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branch favor submission of the agreement 
to the Senate, and it is hoped that the agree- 
ment may receive early and favorable con- 
sideration. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WALTER B. SMITH. 

(Enclosure: Certified copy of the Interna- 

tional Sugar Agreement.) 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. If I un- 
derstood the Senator from Wisconsin 
correctly, he made a remark that the 
international sugar situation appeared 
to be very critical until the agreement 
was reached last January. If the sugar 
troubles of the world were smoothed out 
through some sort of an agreement made 
last January, why is the International 
Sugar Agreement needed now? 

Mr. WILEY. The agreement was 
made last October, not last January. It 
is the consensus of the State Department 
and the consensus of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations that it is in the inter- 
est of our Government to seek to sta- 
bilize, so far as is humanly possible, con- 
ditions in the sugar industry. That is 
the real reason. 

I have outlined what the agreement 
does not do, because of the very great 
misconception of what it is claimed it 
will do. The agreement will continue, 
more or less, the policy which has been 
in effect since 1937, and which has been 
found to be working very well in the in- 
terests of America. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Appar- 
ently the agreement made last October 
can be continued without the approval 
of this agreement at this time, can it 
not? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. As a matter of fact, it 
will be necessary to ratify the agreement 
before the end of this week. It is in the 
nature of an international treaty or 
agreement, which must have the ratifi- 
cation of the Senate. That is why we 
are asking for action on it now. 

I yield to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. The agreement which 
has been in effect for the last few 
months has been in effect only on a pro- 
visional basis. It is necessary to com- 
plete ratification by May 1. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no objection, the pending agreement 
will be considered as having passed 
through its various parliamentary stages, 
up to the presentation of the resolution 
of ratification. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware will state it. 

Mr. FREAR. After a quorum has 
been established, may a Senator be rec- 
ognized before a vote is taken? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the 
Chair ask the Senator from Delaware if 
he desires to be recognized before a 
quorum actually is developed? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
think the only point the Senator from 
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Delaware had in mind was that he 
wanted to be certain that he would not 
be foreclosed from a discussion of the 
agreement. 

Mr. FREAR. After a quorum had 
been developed, but before a vote had 
been taken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Would 
the Senator from Delaware prefer to 
make his remarks now? 

Mr. FREAR. I should prefer to wait 
until a quorum had been developed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the pending agreement be- 
ing considered as having passed through 
its various parliamentary stages, up to 
the presentation of the resolution of rat- 
ification? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Goldwater Millikin 
Anderson Gore Monroney 
Barrett Green Morse 
Beall Hayden Mundt 
Bennett Hendrickson Murray 
Bowring Hennings Pastore 
Bricker Hickenlooper Payne 
Bridges Potter 
Burke Hoey Purtell 
Bush Holland Robertson 
Butler, Md. Humphrey Russell 
Butler, Nebr. Ives Saltonstall 
Capehart Jackson Schoeppel 
Carlson Jenner Smathers 
Case Johnson, Colo. Smith, Maine 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Smith, N. J. 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. Stennis 
Daniel Kerr Symington 
Dirksen Kilgore Thye 
Douglas Knowland Upton 
Duff Lehman Watkins 
Dworshak Long Wiley 
Ellender Malone Williams 
Ferguson Martin Young 
Frear McCarthy 

Gillette McClellan 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lax ER] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Kentucky IMr. 
Cooper] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont IMr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from California 
{Mr. KUCHEL], and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. WELKER] are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] is ab- 
sent because of illness in his family. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], 
and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Me- 
CaRRAN] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Hunt], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Lennon], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], the Senator from West Virginia 
LMr. NeeLy], and the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent on off- 
cial business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Durr 
in the chair). A quorum is present. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I understand the 
agreement has now gone through its sev- 
eral stages, up to the point of ratifica- 
tion, and that it is now in order at any 
time to submit the proposed reservation 
to the resolution of ratification. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct, as soon as the resolution of rati- 
fication is reported. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I desire 
to take only a few minutes of the time 
of the Senate at this hour in the after- 
noon, but I believe it to be my duty to 
call to the attention of this great body 
some expressions by several former Pres- 
idents of the United States. 

First, Mr. President, I should like to 
quote from Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress: 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign in- 
fluence, * * * the jealousy of a free people 
ought to be constantly awake; since history 
and experience prove, that foreign influence 
is one of the most baneful foes of republican 
government. 


Mr. President, further from Washing- 
ton's Farewell Address, I quote the fol- 
lowing: 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard 
to foreign nations, is, in extending our com- 
mercial relations, to have with them as lit- 
tle political connection as possible. So far 
as we have already formed engagements, let 
them be fulfilled with perfect good faith: 
Here let us stop. 


From another great President, Thomas 
Jefferson, I quote the following from his 
first inaugural address, delivered on 
March 4, 1801: 

Peace, commerce, and honest friendship 
with all nations—entangling alliances with 
none. 


Mr. President, this International 
Sugar Agreement has, to me, the form 
of a great international net suspended 
over the heads of not only 160 million 
Americans, but also many foreigners, 
as well. Some day someone may loose 
the cord that holds it, and then this 
great net will encompass us all. We may 
be sorry for the vote we are about to 
cast. 

It was stated on the floor earlier this 
afternoon that this agreement does not 
represent any new or radical policy. 
Only 2 or 3 years ago there was consider- 
able debate on the floor of the Senate 
when the international metals agree- 
ment was under consideration. The dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Fercuson] spoke at length and 
warned this body as to what we were 
about to enter upon. The junior Sen- 
ator from Delaware concurred. Today 
Members of this body know what has 
happened. They know how true were 
the words spoken by the Senator from 
Michigan at that time. 

It has also been stated by the Chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, and I believe also by the chairman 
of the subcommittee, that this agree- 
ment would not obligate the United 
States regarding the price of sugar. If 
the world price of sugar should in- 
crease—and certainly today the world 
price is at the lowest range permissible 
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under the agreement—would not the do- 
mestic price follow? I think the domes- 
tic price of sugar would be increased. 

In the words of the chairman, this 
agreement would not affect the domestic 
Sugar Act. If it would not, and if the 
American producer is protected, why 
should we enter into this agreement? 

In the words of the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WILEY], this agreement is 
vitally important to the Caribbean coun- 
tries, economically and politically. I 
agree. I think it would affect those 
countries, and especially Cuba and our 
own Puerto Rico. But if we wish to af- 
fect Cuba, the Dominican Republic, and 
other Caribbean countries, I believe 
there is a better vehicle by which we 
can support their economy, and help 
them politically, than by entering into 
an international sugar agreement which 
would include not only the Caribbean 
countries and ourselves, but several 
other countries, including Soviet Russia. 

The chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee also stated that this 
agreement would promote the consump- 
tion of sugar and would promote re- 
search in sugar. To that I also agree; 
but I submit to Members of the Senate 
that I believe we can promote the con- 
sumption of sugar and promote research 
into new uses for sugar in a more eco- 
nomical way than through this agree- 
ment. 

President Washington and President 
Jefferson left for us many admonitions 
which we would do well to follow. They 
set forth certain principles which have 
been followed down through the years. 
Perhaps we are not giving sufficient heed 
to their warnings, and the expressions 
which they made many yearsago. They 
are still just as true, just as important, 
and just as potent today as they were 150 
years ago. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
not vote to ratify this agreement. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
does the Senator from Illinois IMr. 
Dirksen] desire to present his reserva- 
tion at this time? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. I now call up 
my reservation. I shall not discuss it 
any further. This afternoon we had a 
long formal and informal discussion of 
it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Would the Sena- 
tor object to having the reservation read 
by the clerk for the information of the 
Senate? I understand that in its pres- 
ent form it is acceptable to the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. ArkKENn] who is han- 
dling the agreement on the floor. 

Mr. AIKEN. As revised by the Sena- 
tor from Illinois it is acceptable so far 
as I know. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that it is not in order. 
to offer the reservation until the proper 
point is reached. The clerk will read 
the resolution of ratification. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the ratification of Ex- 
ecutive B. 83d Congress, 2d session, the In- 
ternational Sugar Agreement, dated in Lon- 
don October 1, 1953. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
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of ratification. The resolution of ratifi- 
cation is open to reservation. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I offer 
the reservation which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator 
from Illinois proposes a reservation as 
follows: 

It is the understanding of the Senate, 
which understanding inheres in its advice 
and consent to the ratification of the agree- 
ment, that no amendment of the agreement 
shall be binding upon the Government of 
the United States unless such amendment 
shall be ratified by the Government of the 
United States in accordance with the same 
constitutional processes which obtained in 
the ratification of the original agreement. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the reserva- 
tion offered by the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
that question, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As I understand, 
this vote is on the reservation offered by 
my colleague from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] and not on the agreement itself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. LANGER] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from California 
[Mr. Kuchl, and the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. WELKER] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Vermont IMr. FLANDERS] would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
is absent because of illness in his family. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. MAYBANK], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], 
and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CarRAN] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. Hunt], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Lennon], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. Neety], and the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent on 
official business. 

I announce further that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHAvEz] the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran] would vote “yea.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 74, 
nays 2, as follows: 


YEAS—74 

Aiken Gillette McClellan 
Anderson Goldwater Millikin 
Barrett Green Monroney 
Beall Hayden Morse 
Bennett Hendrickson Mundt 
Bowring Hennings Murray 
Bricker Hickenlooper Payne 
Bridges Hin Potter 
Burke Hoey Purtell 
Bush Holland Robertson 
Butler, Md. Humphrey Russell 
Butler, Nebr. Ives Saltonstall 
Capehart Jackson Schoeppel 
Carlson Jenner Smathers 
Case Johnson, Colo. Smith, Maine 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Smith, N. J. 
poron 3 S. C. Stennis 

nie err in 
Dirksen Kilgore Shee sy 
Douglas Knowland Upton 
Duff : Lehman Watkins 
Dworshak Long Wiley 
Ellender Malone Williams 
Ferguson Martin Young 

McCarthy 
NAYS—2 
Gore Pastore 
NOT VOTING—20 

Byrd Hunt Mansfield 
Chavez Kefauver Maybank 
Cooper Kennedy McCarran 
ae Kuchel Neely 

nders Langer Sparkman 
Pulbright Lennon Welker 
George Magnuson 


So the reservation offered by Mr. DIRK- 
SEN was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
of ratification with the reservation. 

The resolution of ratification, as 
amended, is as follows: 


Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of 
Executive B, 83d Congress, 2d session, the 
International Sugar Agreement, dated in 
London October 1, 1953, with the following 
understanding: 

It is the understanding of the Senate, 
which understanding inheres in its advice 
and consent to the ratification of the Agree- 
ment, that no amendment of the Agreement 
shall be binding upon the Government of 
the United States unless such amendment 
shall be ratified by the Government of the 
United States in accordance with the same 
constitutional processes which obtained in 
the ratification of the original Agreement, 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. LANGER] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from California 
(Mr. Kucuet], and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. WELKER] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
is absent because of illness in his family. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GeorcE], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], 
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and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Wy- 
oming [Mr. Hunt], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. LEHMAN], the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. LENNON], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. MAG- 
nuson], the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. NeEELy], and the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent on 
Official business. 

I announce further that on this vote 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHA- 
vez] and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran] are paired with the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
New Mexico and the Senator from Ne- 
vada would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from Massachusetts would vote “nay.” 

I announce also that on this vote the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LEHMAN] 
and the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] are paired with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
New York and the Senator from Wash- 
ington would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas IMr. FULBRIGHT] 
would vote “nay.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 60, 
nays 16, as follows: 


YEAS—60 
Aiken Gillette Morse 
Barrett Goldwater Mundt 
Beall Hayden Murray 
Bennett Hendrickson Payne 
Bowring Hennings Potter 
Bridges Hickenlooper Purteli 
Burke Hill Robertson 
Bush Hoey Saltonstall 
Butler, Md. Holland Schoeppel 
Capehart Humphrey Smathers 
Carlson Ives Smith, Maine 
Case Jackson Smith, N. J 
Clements Jenner Stennis 
Cooper Johnson, Colo. Symington 
Cordon Johnson, Tex. Thye 
Daniel Knowland Upton 
Duff Long Watkins 
Dworshak Martin Wiley 
Ellender Millikin Williams 
Ferguson Monroney Young 

NAYS—16 
Anderson Gore McCarthy 
Bricker Green McClellan 
Butler, Nebr. Johnston, S. C. Pastore 
Dirksen Kerr Russell 
Douglas Kilgore 
Frear Malone 

NOT VOTING—20 

Byrd Kefauver Mansfield 
Chavez Kennedy Maybank 
Eastland Kuchel McCarran 
Flanders Langer Neely 
Fulbright Lehman Sparkman 
George Lennon Welker 
Hunt Magnuson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present concur- 
ring therein, the resolution of ratifica- 
tion with the reservation is agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business, 
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EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY FOR 
THE EXAMINATION AND REVIEW 
OF ADMINISTRATION OF TRAD- 
ING WITH THE ENEMY ACT 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1237, 
Senate Resolution 227, extending the 
authority for an examination and review 
of the administration of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act. This is a matter 
which I took up with the minority leader 
earlier in the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the resolution. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A resolution (S. 
Res. 227) extending the authority for 
an examination and review of the ad- 
ministration of the Trading With the 
Enemy Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution 
(S. Res. 227). 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask that for the information of the 
Senate, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] make a brief statement with 
regard to the resolution. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on the 
31st of January a special committee, 
which was created for the purpose of 
investigating the administration of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act, expired. 
The committee was created in the 82d 
Congress, and I more or less inherited 
the work. Since that time correspond- 
ence has piled up and matters of policy 
have developed, and it has become neces- 
sary to draft some omnibus legislation. 
The work requires a very modest staff. 
It is suggested that the unused balance 
be made available, with an additional 
$10,000, in order to continue the work. 
I point out that the matter should go 
to the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration before funds can be made avail- 
able. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like to have an explanation of 
the resolution in a little more detail. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest that if the Senator from Min- 
nesota is agreeable, the report is avail- 
able— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I did not have the 
report. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the report 
of the committee be printed in the body 
of the Recorp at this point, and if the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
wishes any additional explanation from 
the Senator from Illinois, I am sure the 
Senator from Illinois will be glad to 
make it at my request. He has just 
made a brief explanation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
did not have a copy of the report before 
me, and I did not know there was one. 
So long as the report is in the RECORD, 
I think that will be ample, 
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There being no objection, the report 
(No. 1237) was ordered to be printed in 
the REcorp, as follows: 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the resolution (S. Res. 227) 
extending the authority for an examination 
and review of the administration of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act, having con- 
sidered the same, reports favorably thereon, 
without amendment, and recommends that 
the resolution be agreed to. 


STATEMENT 


This is a resolution which revives and con- 
tinues the investigation into the adminis- 
tration of the Trading With the Enemy Act, 
first authorized by the Senate in Senate Res- 
olution 245 of the 82d Congress. The Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, which is authorized 
to continue this investigation under Senate 
Resolution 227, is charged under the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act with legislative 
supervision of the Department of Justice. 
The Office of Alien Property is administered 
by an assistant attorney general and is a part 
of the administration of the Department of 
Justice. It is, therefore, clearly within the 
jurisdiction of the Judiciary Committee to 
review the administration of the Office of 
Alien Property and all matters pertaining 
thereto. 

Pursuant to the authority conferred upon 
it by the earlier resolutions, the Committee 
on the Judiciary appointed a seven-man 
subcommittee for the purpose of examining 
and reviewing the administration of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act. In January 
of this year that subcommittee filed an ex- 
tensive report, in which it recommended 
seven proposals requiring legislative imple- 
mentation. This legislation was proposed 
to eliminate inequities, injustices, and in- 
consistency in foreign policy found to exist 
in the Tiading With the Enemy Act and its 
administration. The subcommittee however, 
has been unable to draft legislation imple- 
menting its recommendations because its 
authority has expired. 

This resolution would provide for the re- 
vival and continuance of the subcommittee 
until January 31, 1955, and would authorize 
the expenditure of sums remaining from 
previous authorizations, in addition to the 
authorization of an additional $10,000 to 
be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate. 

The committee is of the opinion that the 
subcommittee should be revived and given 
an opportunity to propose specific legislation 
which would carry out the recommendations 
in its final report. Until this has been done, 
the task which the committee originally 
undertook has not been completed. The 
committee, therefore, recommends that, in 
order to provide the necessary time and funds 
for this work, Senate Resolution 227 be ap- 
proved by the Senate. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I discussed this matter with mi- 
nority members of the committee, and 
— felt the resolution should be agreed 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
ator is on agreeing to the resolu- 

on. 

The resolution (S. Res. 227) was 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the authority conferred 
upon the Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary by Senate Resolution 245, 82d Con- 
gress, agreed to March 24, 1951; Senate Reso- 
lution 47, 83d Congress, agreed to January 
30, 1953; and Senate Resolution 120, 83d 
Congress, agreed to June 24, 1953, to con- 
duct a full and complete examination and 
review of the administration of the Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Act, which authority 
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expired January 31, 1954, is hereby revived, 
and the time for reporting the results of 
such study and investigation is hereby ex- 
tended to January 31. 1955. 

Sec. 2. The unexpended balances of all 
sums previously authorized to be expended 
under such resolutions, and in addition 
thereto not more than $10,000 to be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, 
shall be available for the expenses of the 
committee covering obligations incurred on 
or before January 31, 1955. 


PUBLIC WORKS CONSTRUCTION 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
am about to move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
1187, House bill 8097, which is the pub- 
lic-works bill for the District of Colum- 
bia. It will not be taken up for debate 
tonight, but will be the pending business 
tomorrow. I can give assurances to the 
Senate that there will be no further vot- 
ing tonight and no further business 
transacted except insofar as Senators 
care to place matters in the RECORD or 
make remarks. 

Mr. President, I now move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1187, House bill 8097. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 8097) 
to authorize the financing of a program 
of public-works construction for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 8097) to authorize the financing 
of a program of public-works construc- 
tion for the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, with amendments. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 


DR. GODFREY LOWELL CABOT 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I 
should like to invite the attention of the 
Senate for a moment to a very remark- 
able American citizen, Dr. Godfrey L. 
Cabot. At this moment, at the age of 
93, he is garbed in leggings and heavy 
boots walking all over the extensive 
mining and gas properties which his 
company owns in my State of West Vir- 
ginia. He is widely known throughout 
the State, visits his extensive properties 
frequently, and is very highly esteemed. 
When he is not in West Virginia, he is 
at his home in Boston, where, being only 
93 years old, he never takes a taxicab, 
but walks every morning from his home 
on Beacon Street to his office in down- 
town Franklin Street. 

Dr. Cabot has devoted himself exten- 
sively to the public service in addition 
to his business career. He was presi- 
dent of the National Aeronautical Asso- 
ciation, which was very instrumental in 
passage of the Air Commerce Act of 1925. 
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He was president and remains honorary 
president of the Federation Aeronautique 
Internationale, which, as many of us 
know, is the organization which keeps 
the official worldwide records for ayia- 
tion of all countries. 

Dr. Cabot was 55 years old when, in 
World War I, he took his flight training 
alongside men 35 years younger and won 
his Navy wings. His public service has 
increased rather than diminished. Re- 
cently he is a member of the Postal 
Affairs Task Force of the Hoover Com- 
mittee on Reorganization of the Govern- 
ment, which strongly recommended that 
a separation be made between airline 
subsidies and compensation for the cost 
of carrying air mail, a recommendation 
which would be carried out by the enact- 
ment of S. 1360 introduced by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], myself, and 
numerous Senators of both parties. 

Dr. Cabot, who is certainly the dean of 
elderly statesman in aviation in this 
country, has written that the present 
airline subsidy practice is “the most 
deadly way of delaying progress in this 
extremely important field which could 
reasonably be devised.” I believe we 
would do well to listen to the words of 
this wise man and to change this system 
which gives the most in subsidies to the 
company which loses the most, and with 
the help of the junior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts and many Senators from both 
parties I hope this reform that Dr. Cabot 
has so frequently recommended will be 
enacted. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp at this point 
an article concerning Dr. Cabot which 
appeared in the “Harvard Alumni Bul- 
letin” of April 17, 1954. I will say to my 
distinguished colleagues in the Senate, 
Mr. President, that I hope they will be 
half as active and half as alert and half 
as wise when they reach 93 as is Dr. 
Cabot. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A PROPHECY FULFILLED 


Having reached his 93d birthday, Godfrey 
L. Cabot, 1882, doctor of laws, 1952, probably 
the oldest active businessman in the city of 
Boston, has decided to relinquish the presi- 
dency of the great chemical manufacturing 
company which bears his name. He has 
turned that office over to his son—Thomas 
D. Cabot, 1919—but he himself is retaining 
the chairmanship of the board. His daily 
brisk walk from his home on Beacon Street 
to his downtown office continues. 

Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., is engaged in the 
manufacture of carbon black, a field Cabot 
entered in Pennsylvania back in the eighties, 
not long after graduate study in geology in 
Zurich, Switzerland. 

Another of Cabot's special interests is 
aviation. One of the first men to appre- 
ciate the implication of the heavier-than- 
air flight of the Wright brothers, he has flown 
every type of modern airplane except the 
jet. He is honorary president of the Aero 
Club of New England and of the Federation 
Aeronautique Internationale. 

He likes to remember a remark of his 
father, Dr. Samuel Cabot, when he himself 
was a boy of 12: “Man is going to fly, and 
when he flies he will fly farther and faster 
than the birds. Man is not a fast runner, 
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but he has outrun all animals with his 
steam locomotive. He is a very slow swim- 
mer, but he has outswum all the cetaceans 
and fish with his steamboat. I don’t expect 
to see it (the flying age) but you will.” 

Mindful, perhaps, of C. S. Bushnell, of New 
Haven, who built the Monitor that defeated 
the Confederate Merrimac in 1862, Cabot 
made numerous attempts to build for the 
Government a torpedo-carrying plane in 
1917. Having learned to fly 2 years before 
that, at the age of 55, he had devoted much 
of the intervening time to selective recruit- 
ing for the United States Air Force, so that 
it might comprise the group of highly in- 
telligent officers and men that Cabot thought 
essential, He had great difficulty in getting 
a hearing for his torpedo-carrier, for he soon 
found that he would need official endorse- 
ment in order that any factory might devote 
its time and facilities to the project. Fi- 
nally, in May 1918, a letter on the matter 
from Rear Admiral Fiske, written 4 months 
before, was answered by Secretary of the 
Navy Josephus Daniels: “the possibility of 
obtaining satisfactory results from the pro- 
posed scheme is so slight as not to warrant 
the expenditure of the time and talent re- 
quired for its development.” 

So the torpedoplane was left for Great 
Britain to develop; but Cabot’s interest in 
fiying did not lag. That same year, he cul- 
minated a series of experiments in picking 
up cargo from a moving plane, when he 
personally “picked up 155 pounds in full 
flight from a moving sea sled in Broad Sound 
near Shirley Gut. I soared with it to a 
height of about 150 feet and then cast loose 
the elastic rope to which it was attached 
and recovered it later.” 

The practical application of these experl- 
ments would, he hoped, make possible fuel- 
ing three-engined bombers on their way to 
Europe, for the best of them could not 
make so long a hop with a capacity cargo of 
gasoline. 

A generous benefactor to several educa- 
tional institutions, Cabot has given $1 mil- 
lion to Norwich University, of which he is 
a trustee. He established the Maria Moors 
Cabot prizes in journalism at Columbia; and 
to the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, of which he is a life member of 
the corporation, he has given nearly three- 
quarters of a million dollars. In addition, 
he has given generously to Northeastern 
University, of which he is also a corpora- 
tion member; a reading room at Northeast- 
ern is named in his honor. Among his gifts 
to his own alma mater, which he serves as a 
Harvard fund class agent and as secretary 
of his college class, is the Maria Moors Cabot 
Foundation for Botanical Research (origi- 
nally $678,000), established in 1937 primarily 
“to increase the capacity of the earth to 
produce fuel by the growth of trees and other 
plants.” 

Cabot was married in 1900 to Marla B. 
Moors. They had 5 children—4 sons and 1 
daughter. Their youngest son, John M. 
Cabot, 1923, is the newly appointed Am- 
bassador to Sweden. The oldest son, James 
Jackson Cabot, 1913, died in 1930. There are 
14 grandchildren and 18 great-grandchildren, 


RECESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand in recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 53 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, April 29, 1954, at 12 o’clock me- 
ridian. 
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NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate April 28 (legislative day of April 
14), 1954: 

IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 

Joseph May Swing, of California, to be 
Commissioner of Immigration and Naturali- 
zation, vice Argyle R. Mackey. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 28, 1954 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou who art acquainted with all 
our needs grant that in our moments of 
prayer we may be blessed with a more 
vivid and vital sense of the great moral 
and spiritual realities. 

May nothing darken or eclipse our 
vision of the nobility and strength of 
character we may attain unto if we be- 
lieve in that which is good and follow it 
faithfully and courageously. 

We pray that Thy divine spirit may 
discipline and give direction to the many 
and varied impulses and tendencies 
which seek to find lodgment in our souls. 

Help us to appreciate and understand 
more fully that the secret of a happy and 
victorious life is that of a mind and 
heart centered upon and controlled by 
lofty ideals and principles. 

In Christ’s name we offer our prayer. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed a bill of the fol- 
lowing title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 2911. An act to provide for the develop- 
ment of a sound and profitable domestic wool 
industry under our national policy of ex- 
panding world trade, to encourage increased 
domestic production of wool for our national 
security, and for other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. CARL- 
son and Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
members of the joint select committee on 
the part of the Senate, as provided for 
in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled “An 
act to provide for the disposition of cer- 
tain records of the United States Gov- 
ernment,” for the disposition of execu- 
tive papers referred to in the report of 
the Archivist of the United States 
numbered 54-12. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. JAVITS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 5 
minutes today, following the legislative 
business of the day. 


PERMISSION TO SIT DURING 
GENERAL DEBATE 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
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mittee on Roads of the Committee on 
Public Works may sit during general de- 
bate this afternoon. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 
There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1955 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr, Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 516. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That during the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 8873) making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense and related 
independent agency for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1955, and for other purposes, all 
points of order against the bill or any provi- 
sions contained therein are hereby waived. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SmirH] and to myself such 
time as I may require. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to urge the adoption of House Reso- 
lution 516, which will make in order the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 8873), 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Defense and related independent 
agency for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, all this rule does is to 
waive points of order against the bill. It 
is a very simple rule and I hope that the 
House membership will adopt it. 

This appropriation bill, Mr. Speaker, 
would if passed appropriate $5,632,614,- 
500 less than was appropriated for fiscal 
year 1954. If it is passed in its present 
form, it would also represent a saving of 
$1,206,348,500 over what the budget 
estimate for 1955 had been. 

I think that we will all agree that the 
Appropriations Committee is to be con- 
gratulated for the time and effort that 
they have expended on this bill, and the 
figures which they have come out with, 
I think represent the proof of the out- 
standing job that this committee has 

one. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I do not expect to consume any par- 
ticular amount of time except to say 
that this resolution simply waives points 
of order on certain legislative provisions 
in the bill. I have gone over those pro- 
visions and I find they are all aimed at 
economy and better efficiency and has 
resulted in the elimination of some of 
the waste that has been going on in the 
Armed Forces. 

The committee, in my opinion, has 
done a splendid job on this bill and on 
the legislative provisions. It is a meri- 
torious bill and should be adopted. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia, I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia has stated that these legislative 
provisions all result in economy and 
better efficiency. I do not think all of 
them are aimed at better efficiency. 
They may be aimed at economy. There 
is one in particular I have in mind that 
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will result in decreased efficiency in con- 
nection with the training of our Air 
Force pilots. During general debate this 
matter will be discussed further. The 
gentleman is right with that one excep- 
tion. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The gentle- 
man from Illinois understands, of 
course, that he can discuss that matter 
in general debate and that it may be cor- 
rected by amendment, if necessary. 

Mr. PRICE, I just wanted to bring 
that out because it is important to the 
future of our Air Force and I hope the 
Members will give some consideration to 
it when we reach that point in the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. It will be 
thoroughly considered, I am sure, when 
that point is reached. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the 
resolution. 

The previous auestion was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Obviously a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 56] 
Aspinall Fine Preston 
Barrett Prazier Rayburn 
Battle Gamble Reece, Tenn. 
Bender Garmatz Reed, III. 
Boykin Gordon Richards 
Camp Gubser Rivers 
Carlyle Haley Roberts 
Celler Hart Roosevelt 
Chatham Holifield Saylor 
Ohelf Jenkins Shafer 
Clardy earney Sieminski 
Cooley Kersten, Wis. Sutton 
Crosser King, Calif. Thompson, 
Dawson, Il. Landrum Mich, 
Dingell Lantaff Tuck 
Dollinger, N. Y. McDonough Velde 
Donovan Martin, Iowa Walter 
Doyle Morrison Weichel 
Edmondson Murray Wilson, Tex. 
Engle Norblad Yorty 
Fallon O'Konski 
Feighan Powell 


The SPEAKER. On this rolleall 365 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with, 


PUBLIC WORKS COMMITTEE 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
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mittee on Flood Control of the Public 
Works Committee of the House may have 
permission to sit this afternoon during 
general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
‘mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce may have permission to sit dur- 
ing general debate on the pending bill 
today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 hour on May 3, following any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered, on Polish 
Constitution Day. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1955 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consider- 
ation of the bill (H. R. 8873) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of De- 
fense and related independent agency 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, 
and for other purposes; and pending 
that motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that general debate run 
throughout the day, the time to be 
equally divided and controlled by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon] and 
myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all mem- 
bers of the subcommittee in charge of 
this bill may have the right to extend 
their own remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLESwoRTH]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 8873, with Mr. 
McCuttocs in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous coinsent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 55 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill which your 
Committee submits to you at this time 
is the largest appropriation bill during 
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the current session of the Congress. It 
carries a total of $28.6 billion, about 54 
percent of the entire budget. It is sub- 
mitted to you after about 3 months of 
detailed examination, including consid- 
eration of some 30 volumes of justifica- 
tions reflected in hearings with some 
3,700 pages. 

It has been considered by a cubcom- 
mittee of 9 which in turn in so far as 
details are concerned was broken down 
into 3 subcommittees, dealing respec- 
tively, with the Army, the Navy, and the 
Air Force. 

At the outset I want to express my 
thanks to the other members of the sub- 
committee; to the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Scrivner], chairman of the 
Subcommittee on the Air Force; to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp], 
chairman of the Subcommittee on the 
Army; to the gentleman from Maryland, 
(Mr. MILLER]; to the gentleman from 
New York, (Mr. Ostertac]; to the 
gentleman from Nebraska (Mr. 
Hruska]; to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Manon], the former chairman of 
the full subcommittee; to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. SHEPPARD]; and to 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. SIKES]. 

We have all worked together for a 
common end and I am grateful for their 
consideration and cooperation. 

Talso want to express my thanks to the 
able members of our clerical staff, to 
Corhal Orescan, executive assistant of 
the committee; to Paul Wilson, Samuel 
Crosby, and Robert Michaels, executive 
assistants of the subcommittees on the 
Navy, the Air Force, and the Army; and 
to Earl Silsby, assistant clerk of the com- 
mittee. Their help has been invaluable. 

I also express my appreciation to the 
committee investigators, analysts, and 
consultants, including outstanding busi- 
nessmen, representatives from the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office and others, under 
the leadership of our chief investigator, 
Harris Huston, whose recommendations 
I am sure will contribute greatly to eff- 
ciency and economy in the long run. 

Mr. Chairman, under present condi- 
tions, no country in the world can be 
certain of 100 percent airtight security. 
That day is past. But we are deter- 
mined to build the nearest thing to it 
that is possible. We are building tre- 
mendous offensive and defensive power. 

Any potential enemy must know that 
if it launches a war against us it will 
bring down upon itself fearful and im- 
mediate retaliation. Any potential en- 
emy must know that it is foolhardy to 
start a war against us. 

At the same time, Mr. Chairman, the 
new defense program reflects heartening 
progress toward economy and efficiency. 
There is no patience with the idea that 
it is proper to waste billions just because 
it is done in the name of national de- 
fense. If America is to remain strong 
for the long pull, defense dollars must 
be spent as carefully and as wisely as 
any other Government dollars. 

The action of the Defense Establish- 
ment is paying off, not only in dollars 
saved but in growing military muscle. 
A defense establishment that is bogged 
down in waste and inefficiency cannot 
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strike fast and hard when the time 
comes. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been a frequent 
critic of the armed services. I have criti- 
cized them, as the Members of this House 
know, for lack of proper organization, 
for lack of proper business methods, for 
lack of proper control over vast funds 
entrusted to them, and for gross waste 
and extravagance. 

I am happy to report to this House 
and to the country today that in my 
opinion there has been made tremendous 
progress in the past 15 months in deter- 
mining our military policy and in or- 
ganizing the Defense Department for 
efficient and economical operation. 

As a result of this progress we have 
today force goals unanimously approved 
by our military leaders of outstanding 
capacity. 

As a result of this progress we are 
able to implement those goals by an ex- 
penditure in fiscal 1955 of about $35.9 
billion, or $6 billion less than required 
in fiscal 1953, and by new appropriations 
carried in this bill amounting to $28.6 
billion, or $16 billion below the sum ap- 
propriated 2 years ago for fiscal 1953. 

These reductions, Mr. Chairman, are 
largely responsible for the $7.4 billion 
tax reduction which the House has al- 
ready voted this year, the largest tax 
reduction in any year in the history of 
this Nation. 

Secretary Wilson, Deputy Secretary 
Kyes, whose return to private life at this 
time I deeply regret, and others close to 
them, in my judgment have been mak- 
ing a magnificent contribution not only 
to our armed services but to the sol- 
vency and strength of America and the 
entire free world. 

Mr. Chairman, I think most of us are 
familiar in a general way with the mili- 
tary program which this bill is designed 
to finance. 

It contemplates an overall military 
force as of June 30, 1955, of 3,046,000. 
This is a reduction in terms of average 
strength between fiscal 1954 and fiscal 
1955 of about 234,000. It leaves us, how- 
ever, with a force which is about double 
the force we had just prior to entry into 
the war with Korea. 

It contemplates an Army of 1.172 000 
as compared with 593,000 prior to the 
Korean war, an Army of 17 divisions, 
18 regiments and regimental combat 
teams, and 122 antiaircraft battalions; 
an Army some 2 divisions smaller than 
in the current fiscal year, a decrease par- 
tially offset, however, by an increase in 
the National Guard, amounting to 2 divi- 
sions, 11 antiaircraft battalions, and 3 
other combat battalions. 

It contemplates a Navy of 689,000 as 
compared with 382,000 prior to Korea, 
a Navy with 1,060 ships in the active 
fieet and with 1,400 in the inactive fleet, 
and operating aircraft numbering just 
under 10,000, as compared with 600 ships 
in the active fleet and about 9,099 planes 
prior to Korea. 

It contemplates a Marine Corps of 
215,000 with three full-strength divi- 
sions and 3 full-strength air wings 
as compared with 2 divisions and 2 air 
wings prior to Korea. 

It contemplates an Air Force of 970,- 
000 as compared with 411,000 prior to 
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Korea with an active aircraft inventory 
just under 23,000 as compared with 12,- 
295 prior to Korea. 

In terms of wings, it contemplates an 
increase from 98, 15 months ago when 
Secretary Wilson took over, to 115 as of 
June 30 next, to 121 as of June 30, 1955, 
on up to 137 as of June 30, 1957. At the 
time of the outbreak of the war in 
Korea, we had 48 wings. 

It also contemplates an increase all 
along the line in terms of Reserves and 
National Guard for the Army, Navy, Ma- 
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rine Corps and Air Force from about 
621,000 as of June 30 last to 832,100 as 
of June 30, 1955. 

It is made with the knowledge that 
there are some 4 million experienced 
persons in civilian life who would be eli- 
gible to serve in the event of necessity. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include at this point in the RECORD 
2 tables, one entitled “Military Personnel 
Strengths,” the other entitled “Reserve 
Component Personnel in Drill-Pay 
Status.“ 


Military personnel strengths 
[In thousands! 


Actual, 


Projected 


Average strengths 


June 1034 June 193 5ũ8358388 7 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1954 1955 


Reserve component personnel in drill-pay status 
{In thousands] z 


Department of the Army: 
National Guard 
Army Reserve 

Department of the Navy: 
Naval Reserve 
Marine Corps Reserve. 

Department of the Air For 
National Guard 
Air Force Reserve 


1 Preliminary. 


Nore.—Datsa furnished by Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). 


The program has been determined in 
the light of world conditions, in the light 
of the strength of potential enemies and 
of our allies, in the light of the cease- 
fire in Korea, and the buildup of the 
South Korean forces, in the light of im- 
proved utilization of manpower, and of 
the enormous increase in firepower from 
modern weapons. 

It is based on the essential strength to 
deter all-out war. It is based on essen- 
tial strength to deal with less serious 
situations. 

To quote Admiral Radford, our very 
able Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff: 

Our military task consists of two require- 
ments. We must be ready for tremendous, 
vast retaliatory, and counteroffensive blows 


in the event of global war, and we must also 
be ready for lesser military actions short of 
all-out war. 

Our planning does not subscribe to the 
thinking that the ability to deliver massive 
atomic retaliation is by itself adequate to 
meet all our security needs. It is not cor- 
rect to say we are relying exclusively on 
one weapon or on one service, or that we 
are anticipating one kind of war. I believe 
that this Nation could be a prisoner of its 
own military posture if it had no capability 
other than one to deliver a massive atomic 
attack. 

It should be evident from the forces we 
intend to maintain that we are not relying 
solely upon airpower. We shall continue to 
have over a million men in our Army, and 
we shall continue to have a Navy that is sec- 
ond to none. We have never before attempt- 
ed to keep forces of this size over an indefi- 
nite period of time. 
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Mr. Chairman, it is repeatedly empha- 
sized in the hearings that despite budget 
and manpower cuts, increased combat 
effectiveness is possible. If I may quote 
from Admiral Radford once again: 


When you improve your weapons and 
equipment as greatly as we have in the past 
decade, you are bound to create a greater 
combat power even with less manpower. 


Mr. Chairman, this military program 
has the unanimous endorsement of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, of the National Se- 
curity Council, and of our great Presi- 
dent of the United States with his vast 
military experience and knowledge of 
world conditions. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I am glad to 
yield to my colleague from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In connection 
with the statement just made that it 
has the unanimous recommendation of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, does the gen- 
tleman know whether or not it was the 
original recommendation of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I know that 
each member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and also General Shepherd, the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, appeared 
before our committee and stated that 
the program outlined has the unani- 
mous endorsement of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Was any inquiry 
made as to whether or not the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff had sent up to the Sec- 
retary of Defense and the National Se- 
curity Council any other recommenda- 
tion in relation to the Army and Navy, 
particularly the Army? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I do not 
know specifically what the gentleman 
has in mind. I think as a general rule 
in respect to every appropriation bill 
that comes before the Congress there is 
discussion of different figures before final 
figures are arrived at. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My understand- 
ing was that a much higher budget rec- 
ommendation was sent by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and that it was sent back 
by the Secretary of Defense, with orders 
to reduce. Take the matter of the 137- 
wing Air Force which we Democrats 
fought for last year; that meant larger 
appropriations, yet they had to keep it 
within a certain mandated figure, and 
that is how we got the reduction in the 
Army. That is my understanding, and I 
would like to have some information on 
it, because it certainly ought to be ex- 
plored. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I will say to 
my friend from Massachusetts that over 
the course of a great many years the 
original figures requested have not been 
the final figures settled upon, in most 
instances. All I know is that we have 
the unanimous endorsement of the pro- 
gram I have referred to. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think the gen- 
tleman certainly is correct that it is now 
a unanimous recommendation, but I cer- 
tainly challenge the gentleman's state- 
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ment that the original recommendation 
was unanimous. I have information that 
it was not the original recommendation 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and that 
when it got to the Secretary of Defense 
he ordered it sent back with orders to 
reduce. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I do not 
think I can add anything to what I have 
already stated. I think that over the 
years, as the gentleman remembers, 
many original requests submitted have 
been reduced before presentation to the 
Congress. Just what the “acts are in 
that respect on this occasion I cannot 
state. 

Now Mr. Chairman, if the Members 
will look at page 2 of the committee re- 
port they will see that the budget re- 
quest to implement this program was 
$29.8 billion. This figure compares 
with $34.3 billion in the current fiscal 
year and $44.7 billion in fiscal 1953. 

Your committee recommends an ap- 
propriation of $28.6 billion, a reduction 
of $1.2 billion, or just about 4 percent. 

Of that $1.2 billion, $665 million rep- 
resents what may be called the coopera- 
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tive efforts of the committee and the ad- 
ministration—in other words, reductions 
which have either been volunteered or 
agreed to since the start of the hear- 
ings—leaving a balance of $541 million, 
or a little less than 2 percent of the over- 
all request. 

In addition, your committee recom- 
mends recisions to the extent of $1.6 
billion, with which the armed services 
are in accord. 

In addition to this, there might well 
be included, although it is not mentioned 
in the committee report, an item of $250 
million heretofore carried as a contin- 
gent item for reserve facilities and tools, 
against which nothing has been drawn 
in the current fiscal year, in respect to 
which there are no plans to draw any- 
thing in the fiscal year 1955, and for the 
purpose of which funds are available if 
necessary in the appropriations of the 
three armed services. Your committee 
has discontinued the availability of that 
$250 million. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include at this point in the Recorp, the 
table on page 2 of the committee report: 


Summary of appropriations 


Appropria- 


Budget esti- 


Bill compared with— 
Recom- 


mended in 
tions, 1954 | mates, 1955 | bill, 1955 Appropria- | Budget esti- 
tions, 1954 mates, 1955 
arte Teone] Security Training 
— E BA $55, $55, 000) ＋—— — —-— 
ithe L II. Office of the Secretary of De- 

ROA Looe . ̃7˙—— 13, 250, 000) 13, 500, 000 12, 500, 000 8750, 000| —81, 000, 000 
Titlet III—Interserviee activities. 756, 300, 3 1 500, 000} 527. 500, 000 — 228, 800,000) —20, 000,000 
Title IV— Department of the Army. 12, 937, 406, 211, 000, 000 7. gs, 21 0 —5, 321, 883, 000 — 595, 477, 000 
Title V- Department 2 the Navy..... 9, 438, 310, 000) 9 915. 000, 000) 9, 705, 818, 500 ＋267, on, 500 —209, 181, 500 
Title VI—Department of the Air Force.] 11, 168, 000, 000/11, 200, 000, 000}10, 819, 310,000 —348, —380, 690, 000 


nee ie RAR 


1 Excludes $58,000,000 for civilian relief in Korea. 


Norr.—In addition to the above reduction, the following rescissions are made: 


Procurement and production, Army, $500,000, 


000,000. 
Stock funds 8580, 000,000, as follows: Army, $300,000,000; Navy, $200,000,000; Marine Corps, $25,000,000; Air Force, 


$25,000,000 


If you will turn to page 4 of the com- 
mittee report you will notice two brief 
tables. The one at the bottom of the 
page deals with unexpended balances, 
the one at the top of the page deals with 
unobligated balances. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include at this point in the Recorp the 
tables referred to: 

EXPENDITURE SUMMARY 

Funds available for expenditure and ex- 
penditures by the Department during fiscal 
years 1953, 1954, and 1955 are given below: 


[In millions] 
Unex- 

Fiscal | pended Rint 8 aoe Expend- 
year els ability | (net) | able | ‘ures 
1953. 1854, 798 $44, 740 , 538 | $41,739 
1954 2__..| 1 57, 111 34, 261 | —$730 | 90,642 39, 939 

1955 2. 1 48, 147 20.727. 76, 874 ©) 


1 Exclude amounts which lapse, 

3 Estimate. 

2 Budget estimate of $35,955 million will be reduced 
by an amount indeterminable at this time, based on 
committee reduction of $1,203 million in funds 98 


Obligations summary 


[In millions] 
Unobli —.— 
nobili- urse- 

Fiscal | gated | author- | ments 2 Obltea- 
year carry- an ons 
over ity |transfers| able 

(net) 
1958. 1 $4,034 | $44,602 | $1,975 880,611 | $43, 640 
1954 2.1 6, 129 34. 2.044 | 42, 406 31, 292 
1955 2....-| 19,348 | 28,681 1,757 | 39,786] © 


1 Exclude amounts which lapse. 
2 Estimate, 
3 Budget estimate is $35,710 million, 


Attention is called to the fact that for 
both fiscal years 1954 and 1955 the latest 
available obligation estimates are used in the 
above tabulation. The original obligations 
for 1954 as contained in the printed budget 
amount to $34,133 million, as compared with 
the $31,292 million shown above. 

The unobligated carryover into fiscal year 
1955 is budgeted at $6,639 million, with total 
obligations of $35,710 million. The latest 


reports from the Department indicate that 
the unobligated carryover into 1955 will be 
$9,348 million, with obligations estimated at 
$38,168 million. The committee is informed 
that the increase in the estimated carryover 
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into 1955 results primarily from the deobli- 
gation of obligations formerly recorded on 
the basis of letters of intent, etc., in order 
to conform with a determined concept of 
legal obligations following an audit by the 
General Accounting Office. A certain pres- 
ently indeterminable amount was also deob- 
ligated because of contract cancellations due 
to reprograming. The total of such deobli- 
gations during 1954 is estimated at $2,581 
million. 

It is the view of the Department that 
actual programs for both fiscal years 1954 
and 1955, involving obligations of approxi- 
mately $70 billion, have not been materially 
affected by the lag during 1954 and that in 
the final analysis this 2-year program will be 
fulfilled or nearly fulfilled on schedule. 

Obligations for 1955 will be reduced by 
an amount not precisely determinable at this 
time, based on committee reduction of $1,203 
million in funds requested. 


If you will follow the figures in the 
expenditure summary you will see that 
in addition to the $28.6 billion recom- 
mended by your committee, there will 
be available as a result of unexpended 
funds carried over into fiscal 1955 the 
sum of $48.1 billion, giving a total avail- 
able for the fiscal year of $76.8 billion. 
If you subtract the $35.9 billion, the 
budget estimate for expenditures in the 
footnote just below the table, from that 
$76.8 billion, you will see that there is 
an estimated $40.9 billion which will 
carry over into fiscal 1956. 

The obligation summary as revised in- 
dicates that of the $40.9 billion, about 
$2.7 billion will be unobligated. 

Tables furnished the committee give 
a similar picture with respect to each 
of the three branches of the armed 
services. 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, that the pro- 
gram now under consideration calls for 
an expenditure in the fiscal year 1955 
of $6 billion less than in 1953 and for 
an appropriation at this time of $16 bil- 
lion less than that for 1953. 

What has taken place to make these 
reductions possible? What has hap- 
pened in the last 15 months that has 
taken us thus far along the road to effi- 
ciency and economy? 

Secretary Wilson says: 

It is hard to point out some things be- 
cause real progress is made by doing thou- 
sands of things better. 


He says: 


There is economy in planning, economy 
in programing, and economy in operation. 


He says further: 


The objective is to achieve more defense 
for every dollar spent. 


And: 

There is no fallacy in this idea. It is 
being achieved and more can and will be 
accomplished. 

Mr. Chairman, if you want an ex- 
ample or two of more-defense-for-every~ 
dollar-spent, I may mention the Air 
Force that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack] referred to. 

The Air Force is going to have 115 
fighter wings by June 30, 1954, instead 
of 110. It is going to have 120 by June 
30, 1955 instead of 115. And, Mr. Chair- 
man, it is going to operate those 115 
wings available June 30, 1954, with 76,000 
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less personnel than it was thought would 
be required a year ago this time. 

If you want another example, I may 
cite the Marine Corps, where there is an 
over-all reduction of 10,000 people in 
fiscal 1955 in contemplation. Despite 
that reduction, the Fleet Marine Force 
is going to be increased by 6,300. In 
other words, the fighting force goes up 
6,200, and they have found about 16,300 
persons in other capacities that can be 
dispensed with. 

Imight also mention the MSTS, which 
is effecting a saving of about $250 mil- 
lion a year as the result of the appli- 
cation of business methods, leading to 
substantial reductions in rates, for both 
passenger and freight traffic. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am not going to 
attempt to go into detail as to what has 
been accomplished toward economy and 
efficiency in the last 15 months, but I do, 
before closing, want to refer to a few of 
the points which appear to be outstand- 
ing from the record. 

First. Under the Reorganization Act, 
organizational lines and responsibilities 
have been clarified in the hands of 9 As- 
sistant Secretaries of Defense and a gen- 
eral counsel of equivalent rank under 
Secretary Wilson and Deputy Secretary 
Kyes. 

Second. The Munitions Board, the 
Research and Development Board, the 
Air Force Medical Policy Council, and 
the Management Committee have been 
eliminated as the result of which the use 
of boards to perform executive respon- 
Sibilities under the Secretary of Defense 
have been eliminated. 

Third. Of 365 boards, committees, 
and subcommittees operating on Febru- 
ary 28, 1953, under various agencies of 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
employing in addition to staff some 4,290 
part-time workers, 208, or almost two- 
thirds of them, employing 2,265 part- 
time workers, have been eliminated. A 
further decrease in this field is antic- 
ipated. 

Fourth. The administrative structure 
of the three armed services has been 
reviewed and improved. 

Fifth. Civilian personnel in the first 
11 months was reduced to the extent of 
150,357 persons. 

Sixth. Military personnel has also 
been reduced partly as the result of a 
review of more than 5,000 tables of or- 
ganization which disclosed no less than 
160,000 noncombat spaces, 91,000 of 
which were transferred to active duty, 
69,000 of which were eliminated. 

Seventh. Secretary Wilson reports that 
equipment and construction of base pro- 
grams were out of phase with personnel 
and training programs and that the 
realinement of programs made possible 
a very sizable reduction in the require- 
ments for new money. 

Eighth, He refers also to the increased 
use of stock funds and industrial funds 
with savings to the country. 

Ninth. He refers to Operation Clean- 
Sweep—an operation set up to expedite 
the disposal of the enormous quantities 
we now have on hand of surplus property. 

Tenth. Finally, Mr. Chairman, I want 
to refer to one other matter which, to me, 
as a member of the Appropriations Com- 
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mittee, is of particular significance. 
Secretary Wilson says: 


Management of the huge inventories of 
equipment and supplies has been a particu- 
larly troublesome problem for years. 

The lack of adequate financial control in 
this area has been particularly costly. 

Although the Navy has employed a finan- 
cial property accounting system for years, 
the Army and Air Force have not. 

Special attention is now being given to 
the establishment of such systems in both 
the Army and the Air Force. 


Listen for a moment to Mr. Pearson, 
Deputy Under Secretary of the Army, in 
this connection: 


No one knows the value of Army inven- 
tories. The total on hand and on order is 
probably between $35 billion and #40 bil- 
lion—equivalent in value to the total of all 
inventories of all retailers of all things in 
the United States. 

The Army has had no accounting means 
of regularly ascertaining the value of its 
inventory assets. 

In short, it did not possess even the most 
rudimentary records with which to measure 
progress and to defend programs. 

Nor did it utilize any of the modern 
methods in fiscal control of inventories and 
related procurement actions. 


Mr. Chairman, I am glad to be able to 
report that the Army expects to have a 
system in effect by June 30 next under 
which it will receive monthly reports, 
within 30 days of the conclusion of the 
month, broken down into 315 categories, 
in respect to all items on hand and on 
order for every bulk station worldwide. 

I am also happy to report that the Air 
Force is engaged in similar work and that 
it expects to have a financial property 
accounting system in operation by the 
end of the calendar year. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include at this point in the RECORD a 
letter addressed to me under date of 
April 21, 1954, by Assistant Secretary 
White, of the Air Force: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Am FORCE, 
Washington, April 21, 1954. 
Hon. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. WIGGLESworTH: Last week, when 
we were discussing the spare parts situa- 
tion, I mentioned briefly the work we are 
doing to improve our supply management. 
You asked me to describe the new dollar in- 
ventory control procedures and tell you what 
additional data you will have with which to 
better appraise our supply activity and posi- 
tion at any time. 

We began a program in January 1953 to 
actually install dollar inventory accounting 
in the Air Force. As of April 1, 1954, this 
system was installed in all Air Force depots 
within the continental United States and in 
all Air Force bases worldwide. It will in- 
clude all inventories of supplies in Air Force 
warehouses held by depot supply officers and 
base supply officers as available to Air Force 
activities for either consumption or use. 
Financial statements are to be taken from 
the records showing the following informa- 
tion in detail down to individual property 
class (administrative segregation of homo- 
geneous groupings of like items) level: Be- 
ginning inventory; additions to the inven- 
tory by source; withdrawals from the inven- 
tory by disposition; adjustments to the in- 
ventory; and ending inventory position. 

As far as the on-hand inventory position 
of the Air Force is concerned the only sup- 
plies not included in this system are those 
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items held in overseas depots. Plans are 
being made to install this system in the 
overseas depots before the end of this cal- 
endar year. When this is completed all 
current inventories in the hands of the Air 
Force will be under dollar control from the 
time they are received into the Air Force 
depot system until such time as final dis- 
position thereof is made. 

Action is now being taken to “stratify” 
this inventory for management purposes 
which will refiect that portion of the inven- 
tory which is applicable to— 

1. Current operating program; 

2. Mobilization reserve program; 

3. Mutual defense assistance program; 

4. Items applicable to future programs and 
contingency spares; and 

5. Excess items. 

This information will provide managers 
at all levels of command with information 
against which the operating programs of 
the Air Force may be measured. A prob- 
able minimum of about 6 months will be re- 
quired to establish general uniformity and 
the resultant capability for consolidation 
and overall review. 

The system will also furnish Congress 
with summary information whereby the as- 
set position of the Air Force may be analyzed 
with regard not only to past operations but 
also to future programs. 

I would like to emphasize that monetary 
inventory accounting is only one segment of 
an overall financial control plan which the 
Air Force is pursuing vigorously. Under this 
plan we will have an integrated accounting 
system with complete control data on all 
assets, liabilities, income, and expenses. The 
request for appropriations resulting from 
this system will be based upon management- 
type budgets, synchronized with accounting 
data used for control purposes and fully sup- 
ported by operating details. The total funds 
requested will be the aggregate of the 
amounts required for acquisition of aircraft, 
real property, other equipment, the total op- 
erating expense budget, and the estimated 
change in inventory levels—reduced by the 
unobligated balances of prior appropria- 
tions, and estimated revenues. This will 
give the Congress a complete annual review 
of the entire status of Air Force obligating 
authority. This appropriation technique has 
the advantage of simplicity, permits installa- 
tion of modern accounting procedures, estab- 
lishes a basis for the parallel structure of 
financial reports and management responsi- 
bility, and increases the utility of financial 
reporting to both internal management and 
the Congress. Three Air Force bases now are 
testing procedures developed under this 
plan. Some of the accounting procedures 
will be installed Air Force wide next July. 
It is expected that the complete accounting 
system will be in operation throughout the 
Air Force in 1957, 

At our Sacramento depot we are installing 
a standard cost-accounting system which 
supplements the general accounting system 
contemplated in the financial control plan 
I have described briefly. In addition, we are 
installing at this depot a production control 
system and a system of labor distribution 
which tie into the cost-accounting system. 
A work-measurement program, under which 
standards are being developed, is well under- 
way in all Air Materiel Command depots. It 
is expected that the entire standard cost ac- 
counting, labor distribution, production con- 
trol, and work-measurement program will 
be in operation in all depots in July 1955. 
These systems will provide management 
with creditable data with which better to 
control and operate our maintenance 
activities. 

I have sent a similar letter to Mr. TABER. 
Sincerely yours, 

H. Lee WHITE, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 
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In my judgment, the importance of 
this matter cannot possibly be overem- 
phasized. Proper control is absolutely 
impossible in the absence of reliable in- 
ventory figures. 

The record indicates that the entire 
problem of financial control is still un- 
der study by a commission of eminent 
businessmen and industrialists ap- 
pointed last August by Secretary Wilson 
and known as the Cooper committee. 

I call the attention of the Congress 
and the country to pages 16 to 40 of 
volume I of the defense hearings in 
which will be found in greater detail 
from Secretary Wilson and from the 
three branches of the armed services a 
record of the steps that have been taken 
in the last 15 months with a view to 
economy and efficiency. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Referring to page 18 of 
the bill, “Shipbuilding and conversion,” 
am I correct in assuming that more 
than $4 billion is made available for 
shipbuilding and conversion in the next 
fiscal year? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. The ship- 
building and conversion figure is 
$1,042,400,000. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. If the gentleman 
will yield, my understanding of the $4 
billion that is mentioned here is that 
that is a limitation of the funds appro- 
priated in fiscal years 1952 to 1955, in- 
clusive. It is a limitation on the funds 
provided in those years. 

Mr. GROSS. But $4 billion can be 
expended. 

That leads to the next question: Are 
we building ships in foreign yards today 
for the military of this country? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Not under 
this appropriation. 

Mr.GROSS. But we have been build- 
ing ships in foreign yards? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. My under- 
standing is that there is construction 
going on under funds appropriated un- 
der the foreign-aid bill. 

Mr. GROSS. But not under the 
money appropriated by the Appropria- 
tions Committee? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Under a dif- 
ferent bill, not under the armed serv- 
ices bill. 

Mr. Chairman, may I just say in con- 
clusion that Secretary Wilson states 
that— 

A good start has been made but that still 
further economy and efficiency must be 
achieved during the coming year. 


I am sure the members of your com- 
mittee agree. 

Personally, I think a magnificent start 
has been made, and I recognize that 
much remains to be done, 

In the committee report you will find 
set out some of the areas which have 
been giving the committee principal con- 
cern. 

There is much still to be done, but in 
view of the record of the past 15 months 
I think there is every reason for con- 
fidence that what must be done will be 
done in the months that lie ahead. 

C—356 
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Mr. Chairman, the bill which your 
committee submits at this time is of vital 
importance not only to our own country 
but the entire free world. 

The new program which it implements 
holds the key to the country’s long-term 
safety at a price we can afford to pay. 
As long as the Kremlin holds to its 
scheme for world domination we cannot 
relax our defense efforts. But with the 
right defense program and with the 
right men carrying it out we can and 
we shall maintain the necessary strength 
for as long as it may be essential. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Directing 
the gentleman’s attention to page 42 of 
the committee report as it deals with the 
Reserve personnel of the Air Force, you 
make the statement: 

For these activities the committee recom- 
mends the $28 million which is the amount 
of the Air Force budget request. This 
amount is about $3 million more than it is 
estimated will be obligated during fiscal 1954, 
and will provide for the anticipated growth 
in Air Reserve activities. 


The reason I direct this to the gentle- 
man’s attention is that it has been 
brought to my attention the Air Force 
has notified those members of the ROTC 
who would ordinarily be entitled to a 
commission in the Reserve forces upon 
graduation from school next June will 
not receive their commissions. Was that 
matter ever directed to the attention of 
this subcommittee? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I am very 
sure it was gone into very thoroughly. 
I yield to the gentleman from Kansas 
who is chairman of the subcommittee for 
the Air Force for a more specific reply. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Generally speaking, 
the money which you are referring to in 
the report on page 42 does not greatly 
concern the Air Force ROTC. If you will 
turn to the hearings, you will find that 
matter was completely discussed in 
every detail by Assistant Secretary of 
Defense Hannah, and you will find that 
a situation had arisen which had its in- 
ception last year, namely, that this ROTC 
program had been set up in years past 
when there was no idea that they would 
ever be called upon to operate at the 
same time that the Draft Act was in ef- 
fect. They had contemplated and set 
up more Reserve commissions than they 
had any use for. These men had been 
deferred from military service while 
other young men in the country had been 
over in Korea fighting, some of whom 
did not return. The decision was made 
by the Defense Department—not by the 
committee—that these men should serve 
their country. There were not enough 
vacant berths to give them all commis- 
sions. The great need in the Air Force 
is for pilots. So the program established 
was for those who stated that they would 
become pilots, the Air Force Reserve 
training in the ROTC would be contin- 
ued, but that the others would serve 
their time as noncommissioned men or 
in the enlisted ranks and at the termi- 
nation of their 2 years of service, just as 
they always have under the Selective 
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Service Act—while the kid across the 
ctreet who was not able to go to school 
and who did not get deferred—but at the 
end of 2 years of service, they would be 
given a Reserve commission. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Do I un- 
derstand from your explanation that 
Secretary Hannah told the committee it 
was not the intention of the Air Force 
to issue the commissions in the Reserve 
that they had promised these men when 
they enrolled in it some 4 years ago? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. At the present time. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. At the 
present time? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. That is right. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. And is 
there any reason why they should not 
be granted a commission at the present 
time, or did he set that forth? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. That was fully dis- 
cussed, and I think if the gentleman will 
be patient, he will hear a rather detailed 
discussion of that whole program as the 
other members of the committee refer 
to it, and if my reference is correct, I 
think you will see some of the discus- 
sion of this question in the hearings 
starting on pages 27 and 101. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Do I un- 
derstand the gentleman will take the 
floor and explain that? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Probably all of us 
will discuss it, but in the meantime, if 
you will pick up the hearings on the De- 
partment of the Air Force, and turn 
to pages 27 and 101, you will see there 
a fairly full and complete statement of 
the situation which we have just been 
discussing. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Then, I 
take it from your statement that in spite 
of the promise made to the men who 
enlisted in the ROTC and carried out 
their obligation during the 4-year pe- 
riod, they will not be granted their com- 
mission? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Many of them will 
not be presently granted commissions 
until they have completed their 2 years 
of service in the enlisted ranks. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Is there 
any explanation that has been made to 
the committee that they had told these 
men in the field or in school that the 
reason that they were not doing it was 
because the Congress of the United 
States had cut the appropriation and 
prohibited them from doing it? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. No; I do not know 
that any such statement as that has 
been made. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Have 
they passed out any such information? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. It is not due to a 
lack of funds. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. It was not 
due to a lack of funds? Any informa- 
tion passed out by the Air Force to that 
effect is not true. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I would want to 
read the statement made so that I would 
know exactly what was said, but it is 
not due to lack of congressional appro- 
priations. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr WIGGLESWORTH. I yield. 
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Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, in 
examining the bill I find nothing in its 
present form that imposes any limitation 
upon the use of these funds by the Exec- 
utive that would in any way limit the 
power of the Executive to commit the 
United States to war such as Korea or 
Indochina without the consent of Con- 
gress. If there is no such provision in 
the bill then I would like to take this 
occasion to advise the House that I shall 
offer an amendment limiting the use 
of the funds appropriated by this act so 
that they may not be used for main- 
taining uniformed forces of the United 
States in any armed conflict anywhere 
in the world without either a declaration 
of war or other authorization of the 
Congress, or in the event of an attack 
upon the United States, its Territories or 
possessions, or an attack upon any na- 
tion with which the United States has 
a mutual defense or security treaty. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I may say, 
Mr. Chairman, that I hope most sincere- 
ly that the gentleman from New York 
will reconsider his present intention. I 
think it would be most inadvisable, most 
unwise in view of the situation which 
now confronts us worldwide. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to get clear this 
shipbuilding proposition. If we are 
building ships in foreign yards out of 
FOA money, Foreign Operations money, 
an item the gentleman was speaking 
of a moment ago, then this bill does not 
represent the total expenditure upon the 
various branches of the military service, 
does it? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. The ships 
that we are building under FOA money, 
as I understand it, are not for ourselves 
but are for our allies; they are part of 
the military aid which is being contrib- 
uted to various nations abroad. 

Mr. GROSS. Ido not want to argue 
with the gentleman, but it is my under- 
standing that they are building Navy 
ships, ships for the use of the American 
Navy in foreign yards. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. That is not 
my understanding. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. BONNER. In connection with the 
gentleman’s statement, let me say that 
Admiral Leggett, appearing before the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries this morning, discussed the 
matter. The gentleman is talking about 
the use of $50 million or more of mutual 
aid funds allocated for the construction 
of ships—foreign. That has been cut, so 
Admiral Leahy stated—to $31 million; 
and these vessels are for the NATO navy, 
they are not used at all in the American 
Merchant Marine or the American 
Navy—vessels built abroad. 

Mr. GROSS. But they are funds sup- 
plied by American taxpayers, 

Mr. BONNER. They are funds sup- 
plied by the Mutual Defense program for 
the rehabilitation of our allies abroad. 
This amount was set aside to build ves- 
sels abroad, war type of vessels; they are 
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minesweepers and small vessels to be 
used by the Allied forces abroad and not 
by the American forces, strictly speak- 
ing. 
Mr. GROSS. But the point I am try- 
ing to make is that these descriptions do 
not represent accurately the cost of the 
various military projects to the taxpay- 
ers of this country. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to my 
colleague fror: California. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to say this 
to the gentleman, if I may, please, that 
when you include all of the external ap- 
propriations, and by external appropria- 
tions I mean the moneys that go to Euro- 
pean assistance, then your conclusion 
would be correct. But we do not do that. 
Under the military appropriation bill 
that is segregated. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. In refer- 
ence to the report, page 6, the topic of 
reenlistment, I am interested in refer- 
ence to this statement: 

Warfare and implements of warfare are 
becoming increasingly technical and com- 
plex. Training is becoming increasingly ex- 
pensive. It is hoped that the Department 
will soon be in position to present to the 
Congress its recommendations for legislative 
or other action which would tend to strength- 
en this phase of our national security. 


Last year I had occasion to go before 
the Appropriations Committee with ref- 
erence to vocational education. The 
point I made there was that it seemed to 
me our military establishments were not 
using the civilian vocational educational 
system such as we have, including the 
classrooms and expensive equipment, 
and, in fact, were duplicating those 
classrooms, indeed competing for the 
teachers in them. 

I was wondering whether the gentle- 
man’s committee in its breakdown into 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force subcom- 
mittees had gone into the aspects of the 
cost of this technical training? A great 
deal of it is a duplication of what we have 
going on in connection with vocational 
education throughout the country, the 
civilian type skilled jobs, electrician 
training, and so forth. I am wondering 
whether the committee in a general way 
has gone into that or whether I had bet- 
ter direct my questions to each of the 
chairmen of the subcommittees in re- 
gard to each of the services. 

Mr, WIGGLESWORTH. The com- 
mittee is keenly alive to the general sit- 
ulation referred to. It is anticipated, as 
the gentleman points out, that there will 
be a program from the armed services 
designed to meet the difficulty in regard 
to reenlistments. I cannot answer the 
gentleman’s question specifically on the 
point which he has in mind. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I have had 
an opportunity to inspect quite a num- 
ber of military establishments, with par- 
ticular reference to technical training, 
the classroom setup and the equipment 
that goes into it. It is an expensive 
process and, of course, that expense will 
continue; but the alarm I have is the 
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failure to utilize what we already have 
and the duplication of that kind of 
training. I think there would be room 
for vast savings by considering the two 
programs together, the military training 
program and our vocational education 
program which we have in our civilian 
society. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to 
the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would like to ask the 
distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts if some member of the subcom- 
mittee will give us the details in con- 
nection with the comments on page 6 
of the report under the title “Reserve 
Programs.” I have a protest from the 
adjutant general of West Virginia say- 
ing that you have reduced the item of 
armory construction and nonarmory 
construction entirely too much. If 
someone will be kind enough to do so, 
I would like to have the reasons that 
were given. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. If I under- 
stand the gentleman’s question properly, 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forp], chairman of the Subcommittee 
on the Army, will deal with it later in 
more detail. My understanding is that 
every single dollar requested has been 
made available and that some $2 mil- 
lion in excess of planned obligations will 
result. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would appreciate it 
if somebody will give us the information 
as to the committee’s action. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. BONNER. I was off the floor at 
the time the gentleman dealt with sup- 
ply and management, and efficiency in 
the armed services. Did I understand 
the gentleman to refer to the catalog 
system that has been so persistently 
dealt with in years past, and that it was 
coming to fruition and would be oper- 
ative so that various departments of the 
national defense could interchange ma- 
terials instead of one department declar- 
ing it surplus and another department 
buying it? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. No. I will 
say to the gentleman I was referring to 
a broader aspect of the matter than that 
to which he refers. I was referring to 
the overall system of inventory control, 
to financial property accounting which 
has been so sadly lacking in the past, 
particularly in the Army and the Air 
Force, and which is now being put into 
force to be operative by the end of the 
calendar year. 

Mr. BONNER. Does the gentleman 
know anything at all about the integra- 
tion of the supplies so as to interchange 
them between the services and utilize 
them to the fullest extent? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I think the 
gentleman can obtain probably better in- 
formation on that as the discussion of 
the individual armed services is taken up. 

Mr. BONNER. I do not want to be 
persistent, but the gentleman must ap- 
preciate the fact that I and other Mem- 
bers of this House gave a great deal of 
time to this very subject. Now, the 
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medical supply system, the test that was 
set up at Alameda and proved so success- 
ful, are the armed services going to 
have one medical supply system, or is it 
going to be scattered all over the face of 
the earth among the various services, 
bringing about waste and inefficiency as 
it has in the past? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Iwill say to 
the gentleman that I do not know 
whether I can give him a specific answer. 
The matter has been taken up in com- 
mittee. It has been discussed with the 
members of the armed services. I know 
in a general way the matter has been 
given consideration, and I hope where 
the principle recommended is valid that 
it will be put into effect. 

Mr. BONNER. On the first of this 
year I wrote the Secretary of Defense 
and asked him this question, and as of 
now I have not gotten a reply. It is a 
known fact that the Alameda test was 
successful. We are all interested in this. 
There is nothing political about it. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. It was brought out in 
the testimony before the Army panel 
that the program at Alameda was most 
successful. The Surgeon General of the 
Army informed our panel that it was 
expected that that program would be 
implemented all over the United States 
within, I believe, the next fiscal year. 

Mr. BONNER. And that you were 
going to consolidate this supply system? 

Mr. FORD. That is right. 

Mr. BONNER. And have one service 
to serve all the branches? 

Mr. FORD. That is correct. 

Mr. BONNER. You will save millions 
of dollars if that is the fact. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 35 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I well recognize that 
nothing contributes so much in dullness 
to a speech than the recitation of figures 
and columns of figures, but it is, of 
course, impossible to discuss a bill of this 
character without some reference to the 
figures having to do with the bill. The 
able chairman of the subcommittee has 
given some very helpful information in 
regard to the details of the bill, and to all 
Members I would like to commend the 
report which gives information in con- 
siderable detail. In the first part of the 
hearings where the full subcommittee 
heard the Secretary of Defense, the 
Comptroller, the Secretaries of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, the Chiefs of Staff, 
the Joint Chiefs, and other top officials, 
the questions asked and the responses 
given are quite comprehensive and will, 
I believe, be quite helpful to Members 
who are interested in this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, a bill of this kind is 
never political in nature. It is true that 
there are sometimes clashes of views 
among the Democrats and among the 
Republicans and sometimes members of 
one party line up more or less on one side 
and members of the other party on the 
other side of an issue, but that is the 
exception and not the rule. For exam- 
ple, last year we had a very warm con- 
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troversy in regard to the adequacy of the 
program for the Air Force. We do not 
have that controversy this year, because 
the Air Force has now been rather well 
taken care of. I might say in fairness 
that the position which some of us took 
last year has been thoroughly vindicated, 
in my judgment. That is a matter about 
which reasonable men may differ, but as 
evidence of the accuracy of my analysis, 
the Air Force is quite happy this year 
over the action of the budget, and I dare 
Say, generally speaking, over the action 
of the committee. This indicates that 
what the Air Force did not get last year, 
and was unhappy about, it got this year 
and is happy about it. This appears to 
be a good omen. 

The fact is that generally speaking 
the services are happy about the budget 
submitted to the Congress this year. I 
cannot vouchsafe that the fact that the 
services are happy means that every- 
thing is just as it should be. It might 
very well be, if the services were quite 
unhappy, we might have a healthier and 
a better situation. I am not vouching 
for the interpretation that we should 
give to that situation. 

I say the services are happy. The 
Army has been most unhappy about the 
budget estimate this year. Secretary 
Stevens, in testifying before our com- 
mittee earlier in the year, at a time when 
he was not employed as he is now, showed 
a great deal of concern about the reduc- 
tions in the Army budget. General 
Ridgway expressed a similar concern, 
But, like good soldiers, they have gone 
along with the team, which was all they 
could do, and which, under the circum- 
stances, they should have done, in my 
judgment. It remains to be seen whether 
the New Look, insofar as the Army is 
concerned, is valid. It may be that it 
will be necessary to have a new look at 
the New Look as we move along through 
the tangled international situation 
which confronts our country and the 
world, 

Members of the House generally do 
not have the time to read the thousands 
of pages of testimony that is available. 
Members like to have a firm rock upon 
which they can stand and defend them- 
selves before their constituents and be- 
fore their consciences, if I may say so. 
There is a firm rock provided here for 
those who wish to trust the judgment 
ol a very able and efficient civilian and 
military team. 

The President of the United States, in 
his budget message, made the following 
statement in connection with the mili- 
tary budget: 

It provides adequately— 


Says President Eisenhower— 
in my judgment for the national defense 
and the international responsibilities of the 
Nation—responsibilities which we must un- 
dertake as a leader in the free world. 


So you can place your feet on that 
statement by the President, and I, for 
one, have great confidence in President 
Eisenhower, especially in this field. I 
recognize that he has been wrong before. 
You and I have been wrong before. No 
one is infallible. But certainly I think 
we must recognize that one of the fore- 
most figures in the world today whose 
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judgment we should seriously consider 
is our own able President. 

I do not have a similar confidence in 
the military judgment of the Secretary 
of Defense, Mr. Wilson. He is not a 
military man. I am sure he would not 
want to pose as a military man, but I 
have much respect for his ability in the 
field of management. I think he is ut- 
terly sincere in the position which he 
has taken. I think he has had at his 
fingertips from reliable sources the best 
help that is available in our country. I 
think the information and advice which 
he has had have been worthwhile. 
Based upon that sort of background, he 
has said to the Congress with respect to 
the military budget: 

It provides for a military strength which 
will be adequate— 


There is no quibbling there— 
for the security of the United States in co- 
operation with other nations of the free 
world under the conditions that we can 
foresee today. 


So it is against the backdrop of those 
statements that this budget came to the 
committee and comes to you today in 
the House. 

I will have to admit that I somewhat 
challenged the statement of the Secre- 
tary of Defense in his unequivocal state- 
ment as to the adequacy of the military 
budget, but I am willing to agree that 
no man here or elsewhere can establish 
with complete certainty, and in detail, 
just what the military budget ought to 
be. No man can draw back the veil of 
the future and tell us precisely what the 
future holds. 

If we mean by an adequate military 
budget that we are able to defend our- 
selves at a moment's notice against seri- 
out hurt and injury from a foreign at- 
tack, then I say that this military budget 
is wholly inadequate. I add, however, 
that, in my judgment, it is not possible 
to maintain a position where we can 
completely defend our country against 
any willful and determined attack which 
could be made against us. I mean, we 
cannot defend ourselves without con- 
siderable loss. So it is up to our military 
team, the Joint Chiefs, the President 
and his civilian helpers, the Secretary 
of Defense, and others, to present to us 
what, in their judgment, is the best mili- 
tary budget that can be devised. 

I am not one of those in our land who 
has lost faith in everybody and every- 
thing. I have faith in our President 
and in the Joint Chiefs of Staff and in 
the civilian leaders in the Pentagon, in 
this: That they are doing the best they 
honestly can to provide a program that 
is for the best interests of this country. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I recognize we 
have great offensive power, and of 
course we have had that for a long while, 
but I am very much concerned about the 
possibility of an attack upon us. Of 
course, any sneak attack will come from 
the other side. Democracies do not en- 
gage in sneak attacks. I will not argue 
whether democracies should or not, but 
they do not. What is the situation in 
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relation to defending our cities and our 
people? 

I realize there probably is no total 
defense, but I have heard only within 
recent weeks the Administrator of Ci- 
vilian Defense say we have 15 minutes’ 
notice. That means a sneak plane would 
be about 60 to 75 miles outside of Bos- 
ton, for example, or Washington, if we 
construe it right. His deputy said the 
same thing. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services not so long 
ago said, as I remember, that 60 percent 
of the attacking planes could get 
through. The Secretary of Defense said 
several months ago that 70 percent 
could get through. Others say that we 
can by proper defense reduce that to 
between 5 and 10 percent, which makes 
a big difference. Those things concern 
me. I wonder if the gentleman can give 
us any enlightenment on that. 

Mr. MAHON. I can give the gentle- 
man some opinions, which largely will be 
my own. The gentleman has posed the 
most important question, in many ways, 
which confronts the American people. 

Any public official or private citizen 
who does not at times think seriously 
and soberly about the vulnerability of 
this country to foreign attack has his 
head in the sand, in my judgment, and 
is not thinking realistically. After I 
have made a few other comments, I 
would like to come to the question—the 
very important question—which has 
been propounded by the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

When one approaches a military 
budget, he has to do it with a certain 
attitude of mind and a certain philos- 
ophy. The philosophy behind this bill 
in the eyes of our planners is that up 
to a point it is sufficient to deter the ag- 
gressor. It is sufficient to prevent dis- 
aster in the event of a sneak attack or 
any attack upon us. It is sufficient to 
give us or help us sustain the broad base 
from which we would prepare to launch 
an unstoppable counter offensive and 
sweep ultimately to military victory. 
That is the philosophy which was behind 
the budget last year, the year before, the 
year before that and this year. It is not 
abad philosophy. It contemplates this: 
That the budget is large enough to do 
the things that I have suggested—and 
yet small enough to be met by the tax- 
payer over a fairly long haul without the 
economic collapse of this country. That, 
of course, is an important factor because 
we must consider economic matters as 
well as military matters, if we would 
look truly to the defense of our country. 

There were some reductions made in 
the bill—no very deep, sharp slashes. I 
might make some reference to what I 
think the validity of these reductions 
may be. Personally, I would not have 
reduced research and development as it 
has been in the bill. It was not a great 
reduction, but I would not have refused 
the full budget estimate for fuel for the 
Air Force and I would not have made 
some other changes which were made. 
But, I expect to offer no amendments to 
this bill. I think the committee has 
done the best it could under the circum- 
stances with the proposals which were 
presented. Of course, if Indochina 
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should be the forerunner to a big, hot 
war or a little, hot war, we would realize 
that we are making a mistake in our 
Army program—in my judgment. But 
who knows just what the answers may 
be there. The philosophy behind this 
bill is that it is not for today or for to- 
morrow, but for the long haul of a period 
of years. Based upon that philosophy, 
it can be defended. It is not the budget 
that perhaps some of you would write 
or the budget I would write, but it is 
based upon a very valid degree of judg- 
ment. 

After World War II, we let our mili- 
tary budget slip way down to about $13 
billion hoping that the marvelous and 
glorious days of peace were here for a 
few decades. But, we were in error. 
Then, beginning with the Korean war 
we launched a terriffic buildup; it was a 
crash program. Some of the ablest civil- 
ians and military leaders in this coun- 
try thought we might very probably be 
in a big war almost over night. With 
that sort of situation confronting us we 
went into a crash program, with the 
building of bases in North Africa and 
other outlying areas—the building up 
of our military forces at home and else- 
where. There was considerable waste 
in that buildup by reason of the magni- 
tude of the work that had to be done. I 
think it might very well be argued that 
the crash program which did precipi- 
tate some waste was probably responsi- 
ble for averting world war III. I, for 
one, have no apologies for going all-out 
to stop a larger fire when the blaze began 
in Korea in June of 1950. 

In the field of management and econ- 
omy we have gained some time. We 
have gained some experience. We have 
gained additional know-how. We have 
coordinated our efforts better. There is 
not as much waste this year as there 
was last year, and there will be less waste 
this year than there was 2 or 3 years 
ago, immediately after the beginning of 
the Korean war. I think it is very com- 
mendable that progress is being made. 
I think our defense people, military and 
civilian, are more sharply and acutely 
conscious of the demands for economy 
in manpower and in money than they 
have ever been before. Naturally, they 
can afford to be more cautious when 
a shooting war is not in progress. I say 
that in a nonpartisan way. It ought 
to be that way, and I believe defense 
techniques will improve from year to 
year if we continue in the Congress this 
policy we have of vigilance. 

Now we come to this question that 
plagues a lot of people in Congress, dis- 
turbs the rest of every thoughtful Amer- 
ican mother who lives in an industrial 
or populous area, and that is, how vul- 
nerable is this country to attack and 
what are we prepared to do about it? 

Well, I say bluntly, expressing my own 
views, that I think this country is vul- 
nerable to atomic attack from the 
enemy. I say that with both feet on 
the ground and without hysteria. I 
think—I know—that this country is vul- 
nerable to atomic attack. That is not 
equivalent to saying that I think this 
country is going to be subjected to 
atomic attack, because I think there are 
many things in this picture which would 
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certainly deter any but the most fool- 
hardy nation from launching an attack 
upon us even though in such an attack 
we might lose very heavily, perhaps sev- 
eral hundred thousand people and much 
property. I am thinking only of an 
initial attack. 

During World War II our bomber com- 
mand discovered that we sustained on 
the average less than 5 percent loss in 
our bombers during a bombing raid; in 
other words, about 95 percent of our 
aircraft got through to the target, and 
it was because of this that they could 
make those repeated raids. If we should 
ever come to an atomic war—which 
heaven forbid—and if 95 percent of 
enemy aircraft got through, the conse- 
quences could very well be disastrous. 

The most challenging problem in the 
Pentagon today, even though the head- 
lines in the press might indicate other- 
wise, is how to quickly and drastically re- 
duce the number of enemy bombers 
which might possibly get through to their 
targets in the event of an attack upon 
us. Can 95 percent get through? Can 
90 percent get through? Can 80 percent 
get through? Can 70 percent get 
through? The exact figure cannot be 
predicted. It would depend somewhat 
on the weather; it would depend on the 
element of surprise; it would depend 
upon the technique that was employed; 
it would depend to some extent on just 
plain luck. It would depend upon a 
number oí factors, but I believe that it 
is possible that an attack could be made 
upon us, in which 75, 80, or 90 percent of 
the attacking aircraft might get through. 
I do not like these kinds of facts and 
figures, and I have over the years as your 
advocate on the committee sought to add 
all possible impetus to the program, and 
su have other members of the committee, 
in order that we could get the most per- 
fect system of defense that would be pos- 
sible. 

The enemy is likewise vulnerable to 
atomic attack, and he knows that he is 
much more vulnerable than we are. We 
have great superiority in capacity to de- 
liver the conventional weapons, the 
atomic weapons and, when we get them 
in supply, the hydrogen bombs. I am 
just relating the facts of life, not mili- 
tary secrets. In the light of this situa- 
tion our people are working and spend- 
ing a lot of money in an effort to find 
the answer. 

We will have provided, when we pass 
this bill, over a 4- or 5-year period, about 
$5 billion for guided-missile programs of 
one kind or another. I may say that 
if there is one weapon above all other 
weapons that holds the answer to our 
defense against being bombed by the 
enemy, it is the guided missile. That 
is where the answer is going to be found, 
if it is found, and it is being found to 
a very encouraging degree. This very 
Capitol itself is to be defended by such 
techniques, and such a program is now 
under way, I have read in the papers. 

There are other methods to defend 
ourselves against attack by aircraft. 
One would be by antiaircraft guns. 
But if we come to the point where we 
must rely on antiaircraft guns to defend 
our cities from enemy bombing raids, we 
are approaching the end of our military 
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strength. That is one of the methods 
that can be used, however. 

The interceptor aircraft, particularly 
the ones which are guided by radar from 
ground sites, offer great possibilities. All 
of us know about the bases which are 
being established and the hundreds of 
millions of dollars worth of the inter- 
ceptor type aircraft which are being pro- 
cured, Of course, we continue to im- 
prove and expand the so-called radar 
defense, the aircraft warning systems. 

Mr. Chairman, it is fair to say that the 
Pentagon people are pushing this pro- 
gram of air defense, but they have not 
found the complete answer, and we must 
rest as best we can on the thought that 
we are to a very considerable degree vul- 
nerable to foolhardy bombing raids. The 
Soviet Air Force, which is the strongest 
air force in the world save ours, does 
have one-way aircraft that could bring 
the fight to this country by bomber, but 
those aircraft could not make the return. 
That would mean they could drop atomic 
weapons and crews could abandon their 
planes by parachute when fuels were ex- 
hausted. The Soviets are, according to 
reports which I read in some of the trade 
journals—I am not quoting secret testi- 
mony before the committee—building 
turbo jet long-range bombers. Every- 
body knows that. They will be, of course, 
capable of launching an attack with 
planes that can come to continental 
United States and return to Soviet bases. 
Those are the facts of life. In short, the 
capabilities of the enemy are very con- 
siderable. 

What about our ability to counterat- 
tack? Are we really prepared to launch 
a counteroffensive in the event the bell 
rings and the big war starts, or is it just 
newspaper talk? 

After considerable experience with the 
installations and personnel of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command at home and abroad, 
and under many circumstances and over 
a period of years, I can say with com- 
plete confidence that this Nation is su- 
perbly prepared to launch a devastating, 
unstoppable counteroffensive in the 
event the big war should begin. That 
is the greatest hope, in my judgment, 
that the big war will not come. It is 
one of the best hopes for peace. That 
counterattack would begin to take form 
in the first few minutes of hostilities. 
We not only have our Strategic Air Com- 
mand, we have the Navy air arm, we 
have the conventional Navy itself, and 
we have an ever-increasing efficiency on 
the part of the Navy to cope with enemy 
submarines. Those are some of the im- 
portant areas in which we have been 
trying to put your money. I emphasize 
that we are trying to generate every bit 
of effort to defeat the enemy submarine 
in the event of all-out hostilities. The 
Army continues to be an indispensible 
force at home and abroad. 

The hydrogen bomb, according to the 
newspapers—and I cannot quote secret 
testimony—has far outdistanced the 
hopes of its creators in its capability to 
effect devastation. Statements made by 
officials of the Government indicate that 
the hydrogen bomb has the capability 
of generating destruction equivalent to 
much more than a million tons of TNT. 
It makes the atomic bomb of Hiroshima 
look like a firecracker in comparison. 
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There is no doubt in my judgment 
that if a war should begin in the next 
few months the atomic bomb and the 
hydrogen bomb would play a very big 
part. But who knows if war should not 
come for 10 years—and we hope it never 
comes—that these weapons would be 
used at all? They might possibly be 
completely neutralized and no one would 
use them. They might follow the pat- 
tern of the poison gas experience in 
World War II. I make no predictions 
on that question. But, in my judgment, 
the atomic and hydrogen bombs would 
be used in any big war in the relatively 
near future. 

Mr. Chairman, those are some of the 
off-the-cuff observations which I have 
thought it my duty to undertake to make 
to you upon this occasion. The gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. MILLER] a mo- 
ment ago was inspired to ask me a ques- 
tion, and I would like to yield to him 
now. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, the gentleman, as I recall, raised a 
supposition. He supposed that 90 or 75 
or 50 percent may get through our de- 
fense. I was wondering why not cut it 
down to 5 percent, considering the dev- 
astating power of the hydrogen bomb as 
we know it. Supposing one plane should 
get through and drop a bomb on a place 
like we are occupying now, a bomb such 
as was dropped in the Pacific a few 
months ago, and that has been multi- 
plied in its effectiveness, what would be 
the effect? How do the provisions of 
this bill meet that situation? 

Mr. MAHON. That is a very inter- 
esting question. No one in his fondest 
hope expects us in the next few years to 
be able to assure that not 5 percent of 
attacking bombers would get through to 
their targets. If we can get it down to 
50 percent in the near future we will 
probably be doing pretty well. It is not 
that Democrats and Republicans and 
military people and civilians would not 
like to see accomplished what the gen- 
tleman and I have in mind; the answers 
have just not been found. They are 
working toward that end and spending 
billions of dollars toward that end. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS. The gentleman from 
Texas has made a very interesting and 
informative statement which we all ap- 
preciate, I am sure. We always listen to 
him with interest. I was interested in 
your remarks that you would not have 
reduced the appropriation for research 
and development, and I notice on page 
38 of the report with respect to the Air 
Force that research and development for 
the Air Force has been cut $21 million 
for the next year. It seems to me that 
that action should not have been taken 
by the committee, because we know that 
research and development takes place in 
peacetime. When war breaks out, we do 
not have time to go to the drawing board 
and prepare; we must have research and 
development in peacetime. I wish the 


gentleman would elaborate on that just 
a little bit further. 

Mr. MAHON. I should be glad to. A 
lot of crimes, someone has suggested, 
have been committed in the name of 
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liberty, and a lot of waste has been prac- 
ticed upon us in the name of research 
and development. “Research and devel- 
opment” is a very catchy phrase which 
we all embrace; certainly I do, and I 
know the gentleman from Tennessee 
does. It is a cut, I believe, of about $21 
million out of about half a billion dol- 
lars; a cut percentagewise, I believe, of 
less than 5 percent. I would not per- 
sonally have made the cut, though it 
may prove utterly harmless because it 
is a very minor cut. The reason I would 
not make it is that our military forces 
have a certain planned program. I do 
not want them to stop and replan; I 
want them to go forward with the proj- 
ects they are working on, and if we take 
away part of the money it causes re- 
planning and slowdown, and if we are 
going to get the answers to the questions 
raised here by the gentlemen from Kan- 
sas and elsewhere, we have got to go for- 
ward more rapidly. 

Mr. EVINS. At the present time they 
are spending $440 million in the Air 
Force for research and development and 
for the next year only $409 million is 
recommended—a reduction of $21,550,- 
000. That seems to be a rather sub- 
stantial reduction. 

Mr. MAHON. In dollars it is sub- 
fe engi Of course, percentagewise, it is 
not. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I would 
say to my distinguished friend from 
Texas that I have listened to his address 
with a great deal of interest and admira- 
tion. As he was addressing the House, 
the thought occurred to me concerning 
the reduction in the Army to which the 
gentleman referred briefly. In the light 
of the present critical situation in Indo- 
china, I should be happy to have the 
gentleman address himself to the sub- 
ject of the reduction of our Army by 
some 400,000 men as presently planned, 
if the gentleman cares to do so. 

Mr. MAHON. As I said, of course, 
General Ridgway evidenced in many 
ways his concern over the reduction, but, 
of course, he went along with it as a good 
soldier. All the forces want more per- 
sonnel and more money. The thing that 
worried me more than the number of men 
was perhaps the deductions that might 
be made by those abroad who do not wish 
us well. In other words, if the potential 
enemy should consider this as evidence 
that America is backing down, that 
America is going to embrace a policy of 
appeasement, that America does not 
really mean what she has been saying, 
the implications would be serious. That 
aspect of the matter has concerned me a 
great deal. When we sit at the conference 
tables, when we go to Geneva, when we 
undertake in the United Nations and 
elsewhere to enforce our will at the con- 
ferences which are held, we need to have 
our best foot forward, with no evidence 
of lessening of strength behind our Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Dulles. 

As to Indochina, I do not know what is 
going to happenin Indochina. Certainly 
I do not want to see American troops 
sent to Indochina, but I am not in favor 
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of telling the enemy whether we are go- 
ing to send troops to Indochina or not. 

I do not want the Congress to take 
any action which would give the enemy 
any more information. Heaven knows 
he already has too much. I do not think 
we ought to tell the world precisely what 
we are going to do under all circum- 
stances. That was one of the things 
that concerned many of us about the 
New Look. It was first indicated by the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, that we 
were going to rely in the future upon 
massive retaliation. We are trying to 
deter the enemy, and that implication 
is a pretty blunt psychological weapon 
which has its good points. The fact 
is we do not want the enemy to know 
whether we are going to rely on mas- 
sive retaliation or brush fires, or what 
steps we are going to take. We need to 
have every possible bit of maneuverabil- 
ity in the field of foreign relations, in my 
judgment. I think we should guard very 
carefully the delineation of our policies 
in these fields. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman has ex- 
pressed his desire for economy. I should 
like to ask him whether he feels that 
the failure adequately to continue the 
training of our Reserves, some two mil- 
lion of them who have gone from active 
service into the Reserves since World 
War II, is wise. There has not been ade- 
quate provision by way of armories and 
training fields, and it gets back to the 
question that I directed to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLES- 
wortH]. I think that program is not 
liberal enough. The gentleman under- 
stands, of course, that that is a program 
in which the States join by putting up 
25 percent of the construction money for 
armories and in addition supplying the 
sites. 

Mr. MAHON. The committee ap- 
proved the full budget estimate for 
armories. 

Mr. FORD. If the gentleman will 
yield, the unobligated balance that will 
be available in fiscal 1955 for the joint 
State-Federal Government program for 
armory construction will be $9.5 million 
plus the full amount which the budget 
recommended and which we approved 
of $9 million for the same program, 
which gives to the armory construction 
program $18.5 million for the next fiscal 
year. Their own figures will so state, 
that at the end of fiscal 1955, out of the 
$18.5 million they will have available for 
obligation $2 million which they will not 
have obligated. 

Mr. MAHON. I think I have occupied 
the floor long enough. The gentleman 
from Michigan can discuss that in detail. 
If the House in its wisdom wants to 
provide more money for armories that is 
within the authority of the House to do. 
I think the program is worthwhile and 
we should carry it forward. If addi- 
tional funds are needed they could be 
provided. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. Iyield to the gentleman 
from New York. 
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Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Did I under- 
stand the gentleman correctly when he 
said he believed that if a war broke out 
within the immediate future or within 
several months—the gentleman did not 
define immediate future”’—he thought 
we would use nuclear and thermonuclear 
‘weapons, but that if it were delayed for 
a period of 10 years it was possible they 
could neutralize each other? 

Mr. MAHON. It is possible, but, of 
course, no one here knows what might 
develop. I made the point in order to 
enforce this idea, that you cannot place 
all of your eggs in one basket. If you 
rely only upon one method of defense or 
offense, and then it is neutralized and is 
not used in the conflict which comes, you 
are in a bad situation. So you have to 
have some degree of balance in your 
planning. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Then does the 
gentleman think the appropriation is 
adequate to provide the military and the 
President with a balanced enough force 
to meet the threat wherever it may 
occur? 

Mr. MAHON. Ido not think we could 
meet it without terrific losses, This is 
not a program of ultimate, complete de- 
fense. If war should come—let us meas- 
ure our words for the record—our losses 
would be terrific, and people would say, 
“What have they done with all our 
money, and why are we not better pre- 
pared?” 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I would then 
carry the question further, because I 
gathered the inference from the gentle- 
man, based on the experience of his 
committee work, that we would or that 
both sides would use nuclear weapons. 
Consequently the implication is that 
there would be massive retaliation on 
our cities. I gathered that the gentle- 
man felt that the enemy was capable 
of delivering such retaliation. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. MAHON. I do not like the gen- 
tleman to put words in my mouth. I 
stand by what I said. What is the gen- 
tleman’s point? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The point I was 
trying to raise is whether the gentle- 
man as an individual feels that this 
budget provides adequate funds to meet 
such a contingency. 

Mr. MAHON. First, what does the 
gentleman mean by adequate“? This 
budget does not provide adequate funds 
to prevent very damaging blows being 
delivered against us. It does not make 
us airtight in our defense program at 
home or abroad, It is a betwixt-and- 
between compromise, with many calcu- 
lated risks thrown into the picture. 
Anyone would be foolhardy who would 
undertake to guarantee the Congress or 
the country that this budget is adequate 
to meet fully all the contingencies which 
may arise in the unforeseeable future. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I have been 
very much interested in the gentleman's 
analysis and his observations. I would 
like to extend his observations to 
another field in which I am interested 
because of this circumstance. In my dis- 
trict is Jackson Park. Jackson Park is 
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where we had the World’s Exposition in 
1893. A part of that is a wooded island. 
That wooded island is a place of recrea- 
tion, and it is centered in the sentiments 
of three generations of the people of my 
district. The Department of Defense, as 
I understand it, is about to take this 
island and remove the trees and all the 
things that have meant so much to my 
people and still do, and make out of it a 
fortress as part of our air defense. I 
wonder what will be the thought of the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas on 
the repercussions that we are having in 
our fear of the war and in our efforts to 
properly defend ourselves to meet the 
dangers of war in the destruction of 
those spots of recreation and of senti- 
ment that can never be restored. And 
further there is this thought: Of course, 
no one because of sentiment or because 
of personal reasons would object to any- 
thing that is necessary for the defense of 
our Nation, but is the judgment upon 
which these spots are destroyed the final 
and well considered judgment of the 
highest authority in the Defense De- 
partment, or does it come from the judg- 
ment of persons of less authority? 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman has 
raised an important point. I note that 
he says that he and his people are willing 
to yield to military necessity, but they 
want to make sure that the transforma- 
tion of this landmark is essential. I find 
no fault with that attitude. We all know 
that we have used the priceless blood of 
our own sons in our defense; we have 
used dollars, manpower, and energy, and 
I am sure we would not hesitate to use 
historic or priceless locations if such 
action is necessary for the defense pro- 


gram. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Nobody would 
object to that, if it is necessary. 

Mr. MAHON. If the gentleman will 
permit me to finish, I think the gentle- 
man and I will share the same view. 
His point is, could not the air defense 
be promoted just as well by the selec- 
tion of some other site? I think, cer- 
tainly, every effort should be made to 
select a site that would not do the dam- 
age which the gentleman has described. 
I think the idea should be forcefully 
brought to the attention of the appropri- 
ate authorities, and any member of the 
committee, including myself, will be glad 
to request a real showdown hearing in 
regard to the problem which has arisen 
in the gentleman’s district. This is, as 
the gentleman knows, not the main bill 
for military public works. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. The infor- 
mation has been given to me. I do not 
know how much it is to be relied upon. 
It is said that the reason for the selec- 
tion of this place is that it can be bought 
from the park district for $1 an acre 
whereas, if they condemned other prop- 
erty and took private property, it would 
take a good deal more money, 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Could the gentleman 
give us any estimate as to how much 
is in this biil for offshore procurement? 

Mr. MAHON. I would have to yield 
to my chairman for a quick and ready 
answer to that question. 
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Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I do not 
think there is anything in this bill for 
offshore procurement. I think that 
comes under the foreign aid bill. 

Mr. MAHON. There have been off- 
shore purchases for food, as you know, 
for our troops overseas. There always 
is. We have to buy many things over- 
-seas. But, so far as military weapons 
and things of that kind are concerned 
and other major items, they, of course, 
are not obtained through offshore pro- 
curement at all. 

Mr. GROSS. The purchases overseas 
are offshore procurement whether they 
be for military supplies or what. What 
I am getting at is that last year we 
bought 5½ million pounds of butter 
from Denmark alone and shipped it 
clear to the Far East, and the Far East 
Command. 

Mr. MAHON. I could not vouch for 
those exact figures. 

Mr. GROSS. I could vouch for them. 
Why did the Department of Defense buy 
5% million pounds of butter from Den- 
mark when we have this surplus in our 
own country? 

Mr. MAHON. Ido not have the facts 
before me on butter purchases. I know 
that our people have used fish from the 
Japanese area to help feed our troops. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know of any 
surplus of fish in this country. 

Mr. MAHON. And I know that we 
have bought products overseas in the 
European theater to feed our people. 
But, I will investigate the gentleman's 
figure as to butter from Denmark, and 
I join with my friend in vigorously de- 
fending the right of our own American 
producers. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 40 minutes to the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Scrivner], chairman 
of the subcommittee on the Air Force. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, as 
the gentleman from Texas has indicated, 
he, together with myself and the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] com- 
prise the subcommittee or the panel on 
Air Force appropriations; and, as he has 
stated, the hearings were carried on in 
the greatest of nonpartisan sentiment. 
We are concerned with one thing, that 
is the greatest possible defense for this 
Nation at the lowest possible cost in dol- 
lars, manpower, and material. 

Mr. Chairman, before discussing the 
United States Air Force, permit me to 
make two short references to the Soviet 
air potential. 

Just last week, Gen. Lawton Collins, 
former Army Chief of Staff, and pres- 
ently our top United States NATO repre- 
sentative, made this statement, namely, 
that the Soviet air force has 20,000 
planes. The United States Air Force has 
more than 21,000 planes, and in addi- 
tion thereto, as a potent part of our 
United States airpower, we have the 
Navy and Marine planes of more than 
10,000. We outnumber the Russians 
more than 3 to 2 and our planes are 
superior in quality. Our pilots are sur- 
passed by none, in skill and courage. 
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Our plane industry is on an even keel. 
Our production capacity exceeds that of 
the Soviet. 

To those of you who may have had 
some fears after seeing a picture of what 
was reported to be a new Soviet jet 
bomber, let me state that responsible in- 
telligence sources informed me that they 
have valid reasons for believing that the 
picture is not authentic, but is a 
phoney. However, it would be foolish 
to think that the Soviet is not working 
on better planes. As of today, their 
long-range bombers in any considerable 
number is the T-4, a copy of our B-29. It 
is not capable of bombing any place in 
the United States and returning to a 
Soviet base. One-way suicidal missions 
over this country are, of course, possible. 
The probability is in my mind remote, 
based upon intelligence made available 
in Europe last fall and since. 

A year ago, you were told, although 
you might have forgotten, that 3 planes 
could carry as much devastation as 2,700 
planes could carry at the end of World 
War II. That statement was based upon 
the terrific A-bomb power. Today, with 
the H-bomb, a small handful of our 
planes can deliver as much devastation 
as was delivered by all Allied planes in 
all of the sorties in World War II. That 
power is the greatest defense of this Na- 
tion. 

These new facts, developing so rapidly, 
mean that many changes in our air arm 
can be expected within the next year or 
so—a situation taken into consideration 
by our committee as it engaged in its 
hearings and decisions on the modest 
reductions. 

The application of another appraisal 
of the facts of modern-day airpower 
should result in the immediate future of 
savings in planes, military manpower, 
and dollars. 

STRATEGIC AIR POWER 


Mr. Chairman, before going into de- 
tails of the budget and discussing mat- 
ters relating thereto, two other com- 
ments about our Air Force are in order. 

First, quite frankly I have been, in 
the past, skeptical and have expressed 
skepticism, of the immediate striking 
power of our Strategic Air Command, 
referred to as SAC. Visits to SAC bases 
at home and abroad have wiped out that 
skepticism. You may rest assured that 
our Strategic Air Command is able and 
determined to carry destruction to any 
part of the world at any time it is or- 
dered—see Twining, page 91. 

Second, while there remains room 
for improvement, I have seen in the Air 
Force, more evidence of efforts toward, 
and pride in, economy in the last few 
months than I have seen in the last sev- 
eral years. As this desire and practice 
grows, our military expenditures can 
decline—we can get still more defense 
for still fewer dollars. 

NO REDUCTION IN FUNDS FOR NEW PLANES 


Mr. Chairman, as set out in the re- 
port, you have noted that the major 
Air Force budget aircraft and related 
procurement item has not been reduced. 
We have allowed the full amount re- 
quested for new aircraft and initial 
spares, ground-handling equipment, 


missiles and aerial targets. 
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When the budget was prepared, the 
Air Force told us they would have in 
this program $1.8 billion which would 
be unobligated; that is for which no 
contracts would have been let as of 
June 30, 1954. Just before the hearings 
were ended, we were told that there 
would be an unobligated balance of 
$3,691,000,000. This balance, with $2,- 
760 million new money makes over 86 
billion available in 1955 for obligation, 
an increase of nearly $2 billion more 
than was first suggested. 

Prior appropriations and new money 
allowed here will provide for the pro- 
curement of 1,167 planes—page 215— 
giving us an Air Force which on July 
1 will be 80 percent modern, reaching 
100 percent modernity by July 1, 1957, 
a fully modern force of 137 combat 
wings, with 27 additional Air National 
Guard wings and 23 wings and 67 squad- 
rons of Air Reserve. 

As of June 30, the Air Force will 
have unexpended funds totaling $23.6 
billion. The new funds, $11.2 billion, 
will make a total of $34.8 billion. At the 
present rate of expenditure, enough to 
run 34% to 5 years—page 926. 

These unobligated and unexpended 
funds prove conclusively that reductions 
made last year did the Air Force no 
harm. 

NO TIME OR MONEY LOST BY NEW LOOK 


Contrary to statements made in re- 
cent weeks, the testimony shows con- 
vineingly that there has been neither 
time nor money lost as the result of the 
new appraisal, or if you prefer, as a mili- 
tary man, a new estimate of the situa- 
tion, which the new Chiefs of Staff made 
last fall just as we promised you they 
would. The program presented by this 
budget was endorsed by all chiefs—vol- 
ume 47, pages 120, 119. General Twin- 
ing is most positive in his statements 
that the new program gives us an Air 
Force much stronger than that of the 
Soviets—page 92. 


GENERAL MOTORS CONTRACT CANCELED 


Also, contrary to claims made on this 
floor, among the defense orders canceled 
or cut back, were orders with General 
Motors to the tune of $90 million—page 
54. 

CONTINENTAL DEFENSE 

Since SAC is ready to go, able to smash 
either initial or retaliatory blows, more 
emphasis has been placed this year on 
the defense of this continent. 

The major portion of our protective 
and detective early warning radar net is 
completed. Further installations will 
augment this chain giving us still earlier 
warning. In addition thereto, the Air 
Force and Navy has radar planes cover- 
ing strategic areas, supplemented by 
radar picket ships—page 159. Automatic 
radar stations in the far north are in 
operation. 

The Air Defense Command—ADC— 
has a defensive network complete with 
communications, capable of locating ap- 
proaching planes from any direction. 
Each day sees more fighter squadrons in 
position and condition, constantly alert, 
for the protection of key cities, industrial 
areas and military installations. The 
much—perhaps too much—publicized 
Nike batteries are being installed, 
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Nike, as you know, is the ground-to-air 
guided missile, with an almost unbe- 
lievable record of accuracy. 

Our Tactical Air Command, generally 
those planes which we think of as oper- 
ating more closely to and with our 
ground forces, is being equipped with 
better, faster planes, and their tactical 
disposition is further strengthened by 
the matador guided missile, essentially 
a pilotless plane, electronically guided 
and operated, with such accuracy that 
the error or miss is fractionally minute. 


ROCKETS AND MISSILES 


Other rockets and missiles are nearing 
the end of the development phase and 
are ready for production. But, quite 
frankly and honestly, though progress 
is being made in these fields, we are no- 
where near the day and age of push- 
button warfare. 

There are many phases of Air Force 
requirements which could be discussed, 
however, if Members are interested in 
them, the hearings, almost 1,000 pages, 
are available for study; hence the fol- 
lowing discussion will relate chiefly to 
the reductions recommended and the 
reasons for them. 

Incidentally, in the Air Force hearings 
on pages 78 to 80, you will find an ex- 
planation of the various commands, and 
on pages 87 to 91 you will find full ex- 
planation as to the terms, wing, group, 
squadron, and so forth. 

MAJOR PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 
REPORT, PAGE 37 

Another big field of Air Force expendi- 
tures is for major procurement other 
than aircraft. Under this appropriation 
item funds are furnished for weapons, 
ammunition, motor vehicles, electronics, 
and communications equipment. 

The committee has recommended a 
reduction of $60,636,000, yet we provide 
for $74,364,000 that was provided last 
year. There will be an unobligated car- 
ryover of $282,200,000, which added to 
the new funds will provide nearly $1 
billion for obligation in the coming 
year—report, page 37. With the present 
unexpended balance, over $314 billion 
will be available for spending, sufficient 
for over 4 years of financing at the pres- 
ent rate of expenditure. At the proposed 
1955 rate of expenditure, more than 3 
years are provided for. 

The Air Force made a mistake in 
mathematical computations in weapons 
of $344 million; we naturally deducted 
this amount. 

No reduction is made in weapons or 
ammunition. 

The balance of $37 million reduction 
applies to vehicles of various types. 
Availability of commercial vehicles 
makes unnecessary a huge reserve to 
deteriorate. Figures relating to other 
types are unrealistic—see Times item. 
A survey recently started, probably after 
the budget figures were prepared, has 
brought countless excess items of equip- 
ment from bases into depots. Many 
more will follow. Sufficient showing has 
been made to justify our skepticism and 
our reduction and to require a complete 
analytical survey which has been re- 
quested for next year. 
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[From the Kansas City Times of April 23, 
1954] 

Lose WEAPONS ro RUsT—BILLIONS IN MILI- 
TARY WASTE REPORTED IN STORAGE—IM- 
PROPER PACKAGING AND PRESERVATION BLAMED 
BY A PENTAGON SOURCE FOR RUIN OF A Va- 
RIETY OF EQUIPMENT 
WASHINGTON, April 22.—Billions of dol- 

lars worth of military weapons and equip- 

ment are rusting, corroding, or mildewing 
at arsenals and warehouses around the world 

because they were packaged and stored im- 

properly, a Pentagon source revealed today. 

“Valuable precision instruments, radar 
equipment, guns, and other vital war ma- 
terials are being scrapped because the Pen- 
tagon never has enforced a standard pack- 
aging and preservation policy,” the official 
said “as a result there has been tragic waste 
of goods that might have been saved by a 
little extra care.” 

He said the Defense Department had lost 
over $1 billion a year on packaging and pres- 
ervation of the munitions and other sup- 
plies it buys for immediate use or for war 
reserves. This money would be adequate if 
the military services and contractors fol- 
lowed uniform packaging principles to make 
sure the equipment will be in usable con- 
dition when unpackaged. 

“Congress has had little information about 
this serious problem because the loss and 
waste has been covered up under the gen- 
eral term of obsolescence,” the official said. 

“No one really knows the condition of 
the $30 to $40 billion worth of supplies 
now in storage.” 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Chairman, this committee keenly 
appreciates the value of research and de- 
velopment. It has always been most lib- 
eral with funds for this program. In 
fact, we have appropriated more funds, 
in times past, than the former executive 
has permitted to be spent. 

We have felt that some of the pro- 
grams have not produced results as we 
were entitled to get. Each year funds 
have been carried over. For example, 
$85 million is being carried over into 
1955, which with new funds would make 
nearly one-half billion dollars available 
in 1955 for obligation. In actual ex- 
penditures, which is more nearly the 
yardstick for this program, over one-half 
billion of previously appropriated funds 
will be unspent July 1. With the new 
funds allowed and these unexpended bal- 
ances, nearly $1 billion will be available, 
with nearly one-half billion once again 
remaining unexpended July 1, 1956. 

This modest reduction of $21,550,000 
will serve to bring matters more nearly 
current and help to level off without such 
large unobligated balances being carried 
over each year. 

MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS REDUCTIONS 


Mr. Chairman, the committee did rec- 
ommend a reduction of $50 million in 
maintenance and operations, applicable 
especially to the procurement of follow- 
on spares and spare parts. The reduc- 
tion is really nominal, and cold logic and 
stark realism would justify even more. 

As was brought out time after time, the 
requirement for maintenance and oper- 
ation of planes, the number of repairs, 
overhauls, fuel, and so forth, are tied in 
very closely with number of flying 
hours—page 394, 

Spares and spare parts are procured 
under 2 projects, 120 under aircraft pro- 
curement and 411 under maintenance 
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and operations, the latter being follow- 
on spares. 

Although flying hours increase only 14 
percent, the request for spares and spare 
parts in project 411 zoomed up over 60 
percent over 1954—page 384. 

Reference to page 233 of the Air Force 
hearings graphically portrays what the 
spare and spare-parts situation is. 

July 1, 1950, spares on hand were listed 
as $2.064 billion. 

In fiscal years 1951 to 1954, inclusive, 
$9.778 billion were appropriated, bring- 
ing the total of on hand and financed to 
$12.559 billion. 

In fiscal years 1951 to 1954 it is re- 
ported that $2.9 billion of spares and 
spare parts were consumed or otherwise 
left the inventory. 

That leaves assets on hand July 1, 
1954, of $9.622 billion—enough spares 
and spare parts to run over 3 years at 
current rates, or if based on consumption 
only—$1.900 billion—nearly 5 years. 

With this modest reduction of $50 mil- 
lion, this bill will provide another $350 
million plus $1.037 billion initial spares, 
bringing the total inventory and avail- 
able funds of over $11 billion, or nearly 
6 years’ supplies at current use rates. 

Without any new funds, this inventory 
is sufficient to carry the Air Force for 
nearly 4 years. 

The committee feels that a still more 
realistic program of estimating spare and 
spare parts requirements must be under- 
taken to avoid this huge backlog, much 
of which becomes obsolete, and which 
occupies countless acres of expensive 
storage. 

The committee recommends a modest 
reduction of $35 million in the procure- 
ment of fuel and oil. Industry experts 
indicate a decline in prices. In addition 
thereto, even though as stated above, 
flying hours increase only 14 percent, the 
estimates for fuel and oil increase 34 
percent. 

With these modest reductions, funds 
are increased 30 percent over 1954, or 
more than double the increase in flying 
hours. 

In the hearings, it was developed that 
in 1954 the average cost for fuel for each 
flying hour was $50. Although there 
will be more jet flying, the increase can- 
not justify the jump in 1955 to $58 per 
hour, an increase of 16 percent. Further 
figures show that the average annual 
cost for fuel per plane in 1954 was $22,- 
280. Fiscal 1955 figures indicate a rise 
of 24.7 percent to 27.78 percent. With 
the actual and promised increased ef- 
ficiency and economy, this increase 
should have been much less. 


BASE AND MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 


A minor reduction of $15 million was 
made in this program which provides 
for vehicle supplies, tires, tubes, and so 
forth. 

An analysis of Air Force inventory 
indicates repair parts and so forth, 
amounting to more than $1,000 per ve- 
hicle. Tires and tubes—except for a few 
special types—are now immediately 
available and no useful purpose is served 
in piling up huge reserve supplies to rot 
in the sun and weather. 
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LOGISTICAL SUPPORT 


A reduction of $65 million was made 
in funds for depot maintenance. We 
were told that the Air Force, in its air- 
craft engine maintenance activity had 
now adopted a new program—IRAN— 
inspect and repair as needed, rather 
than a complete disassembly and rebuild 
as new—a program that should save 
nearly 75 percent in costs, yet the figures 
submitted to the committee show in- 
creased costs, some increases running as 
high as 35 percent. We were also told 
of the increased time between engine 
overhauls and other management im- 
provements which should have reflected 
savings. 

Yet, while the flying hours go to 14 
percent, we find a request calling for an 
increase of 123% percent in fiscal 1955 
over 1954, from 47 to 105 million—page 
475. This cannot be explained by an 
increase in the number of planes or types 
because the increase is not double of 
1954, nor can it be said that planes are 
more than twice as complex this year, 
so the reason of complexity fails to ex- 
plain this alarming rise. 

The increase from 47 million in 1954 
to 105 million in 1955 seems to be the re- 
sult of an error or failure, in the field, 
to put into action the new improved 
management programs of which we 
heard so much. 

In 1954, the average cost per plane 
under this program was $28,569. The 
request calls for $32,600, yet figures in- 
dicate that in 1953, before any austerity 
was in vogue the cost was $25,246. 

Even with reduction, there will be 
available $4,129 more per plane over 
1953 and over $1,000 per plane over 1954. 

It should be noted, as a matter of inter- 
est, that exclusive of military pay, in- 
cluding the cost of operating our bases, 
it costs us $181,300 per plane per year to 
keep them flying. Inclusion of military 
pay doubles this figure. 

OTHER REDUCTIONS 


Under the various programs requests 
are made for major repairs and minor 
construction. This program is justified 
under—page 510—the need to maintain 
buildings, roads, utilities, and so forth, 
and make repairs due to floods, fires, 
storms, and acts of God. 

All of these requirements are unfore- 
seeable. Yet, this year, a new “gim- 
mick” was added, namely, a request for 
an added 10 percent for unforeseeable 
projects. 

The committee saw no need at this 
time, after all the years of presentations 
on the standard form of requests to add 
the 10 percent, for in fact, most, if not 
all the items for which these funds are 
sought are unforeseeable. 

MILITARY PERSONNEL 


As set out in the report—page 41—a 
modest reduction was made in this item. 
Thirty-three million dollars was volun- 
teered by the Air Force. Two million one 
hundred forty-four thousand one hun- 
dred dollars cut was concurred in by the 
Air Force. 

The remaining $7,855 million reduc- 
tion relates to funds for movement of 
individuals and household effects when 
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the stations are permanently changed. 

The Air Force has undertaken to elim- 
inate or reduce this practice. 

The committee feels that this policy 
change should save more than this $7.8 
million, and that the $8 million over 1954 
will provide all required funds if these 
shifts are held to a minimum, as we hope 
they will be. 


RESERVE AND AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


Fully realizing the importance and 
need of the Air Reserve and Air National 
Guard, and with the increased imple- 
mentation in the defense of this Nation, 
the full amount requested has been 
allowed. 

All told, Mr. Chairman, the total re- 
ductions made amount to $380,690,000, of 
which the Air Force has concurred in 
$116 million. 

The committee reduction amounts to 
2 percent, a very modest reduction in 
view of all facts and circumstances. 

D TO P 


In the hearings many references are 
made to D to P—pages 85, 161, 303, 305, 
307, and 308. 

D refers to the day hostilities might 
start. P refers to the time when pro- 
duction is great enough to take care of 
our currrent needs. 

Rather than build up huge reserve 
stocks, most of which deteriorate or be- 
come obsolete with time, we are, as a 
result of the new appraisal and new ap- 
proach, building up just that amount of 
material, largely through keeping plants 
in operation at a low tempo, which will 
meet immediate combat needs and pro- 
vide whatever is necessary to supply us 
from D-day to that day when the 
plants, all tooled up, already in opera- 
tion, can turn on full steam, add the nec- 
essary shifts of workmen and furnish 
the military what is required to keep 
going. 

In other words, much of our reserve 
is in operating plants instead of in stock- 
piles and warehouses. 

It is a sound, sane program geared to 
the long pull, and not geared to an un- 
sound program of getting ready for some 
hypothetical fixed D-day. 


MORE POWER, FEWER MEN 


The Air Force, civilian and military, 
deserve great credit for bringing into 
being more wings—115 compared to 
110—with fewer men—955,000 compared 
to 960,000. As a matter of fact, earlier 
figures called 997,000 for 110 wings, and 
1,031,000 to man 115. Direction from the 
top, and cooperation through all levels 
has made this possible. Greater use of 
indigenous—foreign—personnel has con- 
tributed, and is often referred to in the 
hearings as Project Native Son. 

This program, which made possible the 
return of over 30,000 airmen from 
Europe, will be expanded during the 
year. 

Other practices have also brought 
about this increased fighting strength 
with fewer military personnel—page 173. 
Food service has been found to require 
fewer men after a detailed analysis; and 
more airmen are doing KP. The number 
of chauffeurs has been reduced; a 
smaller number of air police are used; 
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the number of bands has been reduced; 
clerks, orderlies, typists, and miscel- 
laneous headquarters personnel has been 
reduced. 

SERVICE COMPLAINTS 

During the hearings this year and in 
previous years, the committee has felt 
and observed, as mentioned briefly a mo- 
ment ago, that the frequent shifts of 
assignments, was too costly and detri- 
mental to the welfare of the Air Force. 
One of the most frequent subjects of 
criticism, and one of the major reasons 
for abandonment of the Air Force as a 
career was the frequent moves, which 
disrupted homes and home life. It 
proved quite costly—in addition to loss of 
experienced personnel—in travel and 
transportation. 

We are assured that steps have been 
taken, and will continue to be taken, to 
make it possible for personnel to serve 
longer in one place. Perhaps our reduc- 
tion in travel allowances will prove help- 
ful in carrying out this program. And 
we are quite certain that if these shifts 
are reduced, more than the $7,890 million 
reduction can be saved. 

Another cause for dissatisfaction is the 
apparent lack of effort to bring about 
concurrent travel of families and de- 
pendents of military personnel. Hous- 
ing abroad creates some of these situ- 
ations. But, the committee feels that no 
effort should be spared in bringing about 
concurrent travel, a subject discussed at 
several places in the hearings. 

Of course, with military personnel in 
50 or more countries of the world travel 
and transportation, with all of the ac- 
companying problems of dependents, will 
be an ever-recurring problem. 

PROFICIENCY FLYING 


The committee made no changes in 
the language relative to proficiency fly- 
ing—that flying which is required for 
officers rated as fliers whose assignments 
do not call for flying at present. 

In years past abuses of proficiency 
flying have been pointed out. During 
the past year, guided by legislative con- 
trols, some, but not all, abuses have been 
eradicated. 

Proficiency flying has been reduced 
about 350,000 hours, and at a conserva- 
tive estimate of $100 per hour. This has 
resulted in a savings to the taxpayer of 
over $35 million. 

More improvement is promised, and it 
is hoped that during the coming year we 
will not again observe what amounts to 
mass flights to social events or other 
observances. 

Disturbing reports, not yet fully evalu- 
ated, come to us of rather considerable 
amount of seemingly unnecessary ad- 
ministrative flying—reports which indi- 
cate that ofttimes commercial transpor- 
tation for flights of individual officers 
would be more economical. 

By the time next year’s budget is pre- 
sented it is hoped and expected that still 
more improvement will be reported. 

SPORT-CAR RACES 


Now, Mr. Chairman, another matter 
involving some taxpayers’ money, but 
more essentially policy, has been the 
subject of some recent comment in the 
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press, on the radio and TV. That sub- 
ject is sport-car racing. One of these 
races is to be held Sunday at Andrews 
Field, purportedly to raise money for 
some morale-building activities at that 
base and some funds for the Washing- 
ton Boys’ Club. 

As I have often stated, I hold no brief 
for or against these races. I have never 
seen one. I do not expect to see this 
one. If I were a younger, wealthier man, 
I probably would be interested in sport- 
car racing, which, from what I have read, 
must be quite thrilling and a great test 
of skilland nerve. I hope Sunday’s show 
will be well attended. 

But, Mr. Chairman, under the guise 
of building morale, no program such as 
this should be permitted if it tears down 
morale. Phone calls and letters I have 
received convince me that these pro- 
grams hurt morale and cost Uncle Sam 
far more than is contributed to the 
recreational funds of the sponsoring 
bases. 

Although the Air Force says all the 
services of the airmen are voluntary, I 
am convinced this is not true. A re- 
cently retired technical sergeant writes 
that men in his outfit were ordered to 
act as guards at the races, starting at 
daybreak. Many of these men were 
married and would have preferred, if 
the services had been voluntary, to have 
spent the day with their families. 
Others were detailed to other duties. 

This sergeant further states that air- 
men were given special leaves of absence 
to sell tickets. This leave was not 
counted against regular accrued leave. 
Mr. Chairman, this time was paid for 
from military appropriations, along with 
the military transportation furnished. 

In the hearings—page 450 et sequi- 
tur—where this subject was discussed, I 
read a statement that at MacDill, the 
cost to Uncle Sam was $100,000, and the 
return to airmen’s fund was about $30,- 
000, perhaps $40,000. 

A letter from an airman who was 
active in the promotion of the races 
there states that when everything is 
figured in, the cost to Uncle Sam was 
nearer to $500,000, and that the blow to 
morale from forced duty was damaging. 

Can all this duty as guards, traffic po- 
lice, handling communications, and so 
forth, be voluntary when it is found that 
all leaves and passes were canceled from 
April 15 to May 5? 

On page 953 is found a statemen* from 
the Air Force purporting to answer some, 
if not all, questions arising. 

They again say military labor is vol- 
untary. Countless phone calls convince 
me it is not, and that men are involun- 
tarily compelled to give up their off-duty 
and leisure time to perform work at An- 
drews Field. Many others are taken 
from their regular military duties to 
work on the preparation of this program, 
and to follow on in the clearing of the 
base after the races are over. Uncle 
Sam or Air Force appropriations are not 
remunerated for the pay of these men, 
for under the Andrews Air Force Base 
regulation 176-5, dated February 15, 
1954, such reimbursement is not called 
for; neither is the keeping of records, so 
probably no one will ever know the cost 
to the taxpayer. 
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Last week I wrote General Twining 
raising other points and asking further 
questions, requesting a reply by today. 

Three top officials of the Air Force vis- 
ited with me yesterday evening and 
stated that all of the facts could not be 
obtained by noon today and that they 
were, therefore, answering as far as they 
could in person the questions which I 
had asked. They assured me and I ac- 
cept their word. In the letter I stated 
that this whole matter is being thor- 
oughly checked; that no new contracts 
for races are to be entered into, at 
present at least, although the 5 or 6 
future races for which contracts have 
been made should, as they saw it, be held. 

In all localities where these races have 
been held, there has been, and I feel 
properly so, criticism for holding these 
races on Sunday. This criticism has 
been partially met at Andrews. Ac- 
cording to a news report, races will be 
suspended for an hour, at 11 a. m., to 
permit participants and visitors to at- 
tend services which are to be especially 
provided. 

This presentation would not be com- 
plete without reference to other letters, 
some from Nebraska, some from Ohio, 
Georgia, some from near by. 

One from Massachusetts points out 
that a sport-car race is to be held there 
on Sunday, June 6, although such races 
are illegal on Sunday. 

Pressure is put upon businessmen to 
buy program ads, schools and other in- 
stitutions are pressured to lend equip- 
ment such as grandstand or bleacher 
seats—all hauled in military vehicles, 
often long distances. 

An airman’s wife writes, apologizing 
for an unsigned letter, since her husband 
is still in service. She affirms the use of 
airmen on race activities during duty 
hours; saw them working on it during 
off-duty hours. While ticket purchases 
were said to be voluntary, they were 
not and worked hardships on the fam- 
ilies. 3 

Why risk loss of stripes, or an undesir- 
able assignment by not selling or buying 
a block of tickets? It is better to volun- 
tarily accept the assignment of work 
than lose a chance of promotion. 

Another airman writes: 


Voluntary? Don't make me laugh. No 
one volunteers. 


And the Air Force wonders why men 
do not reenlist. 

Another letter: 

I would like to state that it is true that 
Air Force personnel were forced to buy 
tickets to sell and also some of the civilians, 
having been one of the victims. 


Another message reads: 

It has gone beyond the voluntary basis and 
work detail rosters have been put up. The 
working of Air Force personnel on their off- 


duty time has decidedly lowered their 
morale. 


A phone call brought forth the fact 
that although they cannot afford it, men 
have bought tickets, and some of them 
will be on such assignments Sunday that 
they would not be able to see the races. 

These sport-car races on airbases do 
some things, Mr. Chairman. 

They do provide a race course without 
cost to the association or the drivers. It 
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does provide free help, guards, police, 
mechanics, communications men, and 
some funds for the Sports Racing Car 
Association. It does provide the pro- 
moters with an assured source of income. 
But all of this does cost Uncle Sam. 

From the races here, part of the 
money—10 percent—goes to the Wash- 
ington Boys’ Club. Fine as the work of 
the club-is, and I donate each year, is 
there any legal right to use Government 
property for such purpose? 

If such forced labor lowers morale, 
what is gained? 

All in all, the loss and cost far out- 
weighs the gains and the income. 

It would be far better, and cheaper, 
if Congress, upon need shown by the Air 
Force, appropriated more money—$3, 
$4, or $5 per airman—for added com- 
forts, rather than have these races which 
disrupt, for so long a period of time, the 
various base operations, and which re- 
act so unfavorably upon the very men 
they are purported to help—and cost 
the taxpayer so much. 

In view of assurances given me, I will 
not offer any amendment to curb this 
practice. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, this is a 
good sound budget—a program with 
which we can live for a period of years. 

We know. as do all of you, that if con- 
ditions worsen, if needs grow greater, 
more funds, more men, more material 
can be provided. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Chairman, would the gentleman care to 
yield for a brief question at that point? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I am in- 
terested in the program for the Air Na- 
tional Guard, particularly as it affects 
base procurement. Would the gentle- 
man like questions on that at this point? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. We gave them 
everything the budget asked for. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Can the 
gentleman tell me specifically whether 
there is any new base plan for the area 
between Akron and Cleveland to replace 
the installations now at Cleveland Air- 
port and at the Canton-Akron Airport? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I think the gentle- 
man will find that that will come up 
under military construction. We have 
something in here for armories and all 
of the requests that the military made, 
but as far as specific points are con- 
cerned I do not recall that that one in 
particular was mentioned. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I thank 
the gentleman. I was unable to find it 
in the hearings. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. SHEPPARD]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, as 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WIGGLESWORTH], my chairman 
handling the Navy section of the bill, 
treated the entire bill in his presenta- 
tion, I think it apropos at this time to 
handle the paragraphs of the Navy sec- 
tion of the bill. I sat as one of the 


members of the committee handling 
that section of the bill. 

Before going into details, I want to 
express my appreciation to the members 
of the committee with whom I have been 
honored to serve for the splendid co- 
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operation that was extended through- 
out the entire hearings, which were 
voluminous and, sometimes, frankly, 
tiring. 

I also want to pay my compliments 
to the clerical staff whom we worked 
with. They all performed their func- 
tions in a very splendid and cooperative 
manner, and individually I am very 
grateful to all of them. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to take 
up the Navy section of the bill in sec- 
tional detail. As you will find refiected 
in the bill, the total budget request for 
the Navy for this fiscal year was $9,- 
915,000,000. The committee reports for 
your consideration $9,705,818,500, which 
reflects a cut of $209,181,500. The bill 
as is being presented reflects an active 
fleet of 1,080 ships and vessels and a 
reduction of 46 ships from the 1954 total. 
The current manning levels are 80 per- 
cent officer and 87.5 enlisted but leaves 
100 percent for submarine operations 
which I am sure the Members of the 
House are conversant with and the rea- 
sons therefor. 

Under the section “Shipbuilding,” the 
1955 program calls for the construction 
of 30 ships of all classes and includes 
a fourth Forrestal carrier and a third 
nuclear-powered submarine plus 1,040 
landing and service craft, also modern- 
ization of 17 ships. Provision is also 
made to continue upkeep on 1,400 ships 
in mothball status which will leave us, 
of course, in a very splendid position 
insofar as the reserve mothball category 
pertains. 

Operating aircraft: The bill provides 
under this heading for 9,941 operating 
aircraft. With the unexpended balances 
considered, this would provide 87 percent 
of modernization by December of 1956. 
Presently air operating forces are about 
45 percent modernized. 

Under the section head of “Marine 
Corps,” this bill provides continuation 
of 3 combat divisions and 3 combat air 
wings at full strength. 

Under the title “Military Personnel,” 
this bill provides for 1955 end strength 
of 682,000 Navy and 215,000 Marine 
Corps. For the Navy this means a re- 
duction during the year of approximately 
52,000. This is made possible, of course, 
by the laying up of 42 vessels in the fleet 
support area or mothball category to 
which I have previously referred. The 
Marine Corps personnel strength will 
drop by about 10,000 during the year. 

Under the title “Military Personnel, 
Navy,” this bill provides appropriations 
for pay and allowances and related ex- 
penses in the amount of $2,417,000,000, 
which is a budget reduction submitted 
to you by your committee of $10 mil- 
lion. 

Under the title Navy Reserve Per- 
sonnel, Pay and Allowances, Training 
Program,” the committee approved a 
budget of $78.1 million, which is $11.9 
million more than 1954. 

Under the paragraph titled “Navy 
Personnel, General Expenses,” this bill 
carries $74,970,000, which reflects a re- 
duction from the budget of $1,030,000. 

Under the title “Marine Corps, Mili- 
tary Personnel,” for pay and allowances 
and associated expenses pertaining to 
active-duty personnel, this bill carries 
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$612,180,600, which reflects a committee 
cut of $1,819,400. 

Under the paragraph titled “Marine 
Corps, Military Reserve,” pay and allow- 
ances and related costs are in this bill 
to the extent of $16,750,000. This re- 
flects a cut of $350,000. 

Under the title “Marine Corps Troops 
and Facilities,“ the committee presents 
the sum of $167,994,500, which reflects 
a committee cut of $8,705,500. 

Under the title “Marine Corps Pro- 
curement,” we find that in general this 
is the hardware procurement section of 
the budget, which was $143,500,000. 
There was also an estimated $95,700,000 
in unobligated funds which would carry 
over, making the total of $239,200,000 
for obligations in 1955. The committee 
made a reduction in this section of the 
bill of $13,526,000. 

Under the title “Aircraft and Facili- 
ties,” this appropriation finances opera- 
ting costs of naval and marine aviation, 
including fuel, overhaul, training, air 
reserves, and maintenance and operating 
of stations and other facilities. 

The committee in this instance cut 
$195,204,500 below the budget estimate. 

Under the title “Aircraft and Related 
Procurement,” the committee in this 
case cut $13,432,000, which comes to a 
major degree from unobligated funds. 
The proportion of first-line planes in re- 
lation to requirements is now about 45 
percent, as those requirements are indi- 
cated under the New Look. This should 
increase to 57 percent by December, 1954, 
to 64 percent by December 1955; and 
further to 87 percent by December, 1956. 

Under the title “Ships and Facilities,” 
the committee proposes $818,681,000, 
which reflects a cut of $118,319,000 below 
the budget, which was $937 million. 

Under the title “Construction of 
Ships,” there were two estimates. One 
was for $57,600,000 for repricing, and 
the other $11 million for liquidation of 
obligations. The committee presents 
for your approval an estimate of $57,- 
600,000, but does not think the $11 mil- 
lion was necessary under the presenta- 
tions made to the committee. 

Under the title “Shipbuilding and 
Conversion,” the budget for 1955 was 
$1,042,400,000. There was no cut in this 
section. This provides a fourth For- 
restal-class carrier. Members of the 
House can see a complete listing of these 
ships reflected on page 518 of the hear- 
ings. 

Under the title “Ordnance and Facili- 
ties,” there is reflected a reduction of 
$168,764,000, which left in the bill $457,- 
436,000 for the fiscal year 1955. 

Under the title “Medical Care,” the 
budget was $70,300,000. The committee 
reduced this by $6,700,000. 

Under the title “Civil Engineering,” 
the budget was $116,800,000. The com- 
mittee reduced this amount by $13,506,- 
000. 

Under the title “Research and Devel- 
opment,” the overall budget request was 
reduced by $21,758,000, and there was 
recommended in the bill for the Navy 
$419,875. This was consolidated with 
the other services in order that further 
savings could be made in this operation. 

Under the title “Servicewide Supply 
and Finance,” the budget was $341 mil- 
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lion, and the committee reduced that by 
$700,000. 

Under the title “Servicewide Opera- 
tions,” the budget was $108,625,000, 
which was reduced by $5 million. 

If we take the bill as it has been pre- 
sented by my colleagues who preceded 
me on the floor of the House, I feel that 
the bill in general is a very good one. In 
other words, the whole situation boils it- 
self down to this common denominator 
or conclusion. 

There is undoubtedly a percentage of 
hazard to national security that is in- 
volved, and the degree to which that 
hazard may prevail of course is undeter- 
mined. Anybody’s guess can be as good 
as another's. 

There has been a very wide range of 
changes made in the operations execu- 
tivewise of the Navy, and administra- 
tively speaking, and I think that also 
applies to the Air Force and to the Army. 
I think in the majority of instances as 
these change have been administered it 
definitely indicates savings can be made. 

We are going through a phasing pro- 
gram, militarily speaking. We started 
out with reciprocal motors in our plane 
functions. Then we had the jet opera- 
tion developed, which is not refined to 
the greatest degree of efficiency as of 
now. Even with that degree of perfec- 
tion that we have attained in that field 
of function, we have right on top of that 
the guided missile, and right on top of 
that the possibilities of atomic applica- 
tions. So it leaves the entire military 
situation in a very rapid transitional 
status, to say the least. 

If this bill as presently before us is 
accepted by the House and the Senate 
and becomes law, had to do only with 
peaceful operations throughout the 
world, I would say this bill would be 
adequate. If, however, by unfortunate 
happenstance or otherwise we become 
involved in the Indochina situation, this 
bill will not meet the requirements that 
7 — be reflected in that type of opera- 

on. 

Like all of my colleagues who preceded 
me, I am very hopeful that we will find 
this bill is adequate because of a final 
understanding between all nations of 
the world that it is far better to live with 
each other with a peaceful understand- 
ing than to have a continuity of conflict. 
But the acceptance of this military 
budget in no manner should be in- 
terpreted by any nation as indicating 
our lack of ability and intent to preserve 
and protect our form of government and 
way of living. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 35 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Forp], the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on the 
Army. 

Mr.FORD. Mr. Chairman, at the out- 
set of my remarks in reference to the 
Army portion of this bill I would feel 
remiss in my responsibilities if I failed 
to pay proper and fitting tribute to my 
colleagues on the Army panel, the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. MILLER] and 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. SIKES]. 
Their wholehearted cooperation, their 
devotion to their responsibilities, and 
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their desire to do the best for the De- 
partment of the Army and the Depart- 
ment of Defense, were of the highest 
order. I personally appreciate all they 
have done in helping to bring this bill 
to the floor of the House. 

It is also highly appropriate to pay my 
respects to the Secretary of the Army. 
It has been my personal experience since 
Jamuary of 1953 to have worked rather 
closely with him in our dual responsi- 
bilities, his in the executive branch and 
mine in the legislative branch of this 
Government. I have found the Secre- 
tary of the Army, the Honorable Robert 
T. Stevens, a most competent adminis- 
trator, a most conscientious public ser- 
vant, and an individual highly dedicated 
to a tremendous task. He has a big job. 
He has performed it well. It is very 
proper to outline some of the things that 
he, and those associated with him, have 
accomplished in the period since they 
have had charge of the Department of 
the Army. We should recall that the 
Secretary of the Army took over that re- 
sponsible position in January of 1953 
at a very high point of the fighting in 
Korea. To the best of their ability he 
and his associates performed their job 
extremely well between then and the 
time that we had an armistice in Korea. 

The next period of his stewardship was 
that of transition from war to an un- 
easy peace, and I think that the trans- 
itional period has been most ably han- 
dled. The Army now is engaged in a 
long-range program for the buildup of 
our ground forces. Again the Secretary 
of the Army has done that responsibility 
most ably. 

There is one detail that I think should 
be mentioned. For many, many years, 
and I suspect probably from the first 
days of the Army to about a year and a 
half ago, the Army never did know what 
inventories it had of its stocks on hand. 
Such a condition could be tolerated and 
understood during a period of war, but 
there never was any excuse or any justi- 
fiable alibi for a failure to know what 
supplies they had on hand in peace- 
time. Under the leadership of the pres- 
ent Secretary of the Army, we are now 
engaged in setting up a financial prop- 
erty-accounting system which will give 
to the responsible people in the Depart- 
ment of the Army within 30 days after 
the reports are made an exact and pre- 
cise figure as to the quantity and the 
dollar value of the equipment they have 
onhand. The Secretary of the Army has 
pushed this program to the maximum. 
This committee, the Congress, and the 
public within a year will see important 
beneficial results from the first program 
in the history of the Army which will 
indicate to the Army itself its inventory. 

The present Chief of Staff of the De- 
partment of the Army, Gen. Matthew 
Ridgway, is a military leader of the 
highest quality. He has had wide ex- 
perience in all phases of combat and 
administration. This Nation can have 
the highest faith in the leadership of 
General Ridgway in the months ahead. 

One of the Army officers our panel 
had before us, not only this year but the 
previous year, who has been most help- 
ful, is Maj. Gen. George Honnen, Army 
budget officer, In due course, he will 
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be leaving his present position of re- 
sponsibility. I wish to pay my personal 
respects to Major General Honnen for 
the wholehearted cooperation and as- 
sistance which he has rendered this 
panel in its long and involved budget 
hearings. 

There are some matters that ought to 
be mentioned overall in reference to the 
Army: First, under the budget we have 
before us we will have a far stronger 
reserve program. Here are some com- 
parative figures: At the end of fiscal year 
1953 the end strength in the National 
Guard was 256,000. On June 30 of 1954, 
the anticipated end strength of the Na- 
tional Guard will be 315,000. The ten- 
tative figure for the National Guard as 
of June 30, 1955, is 325,000. It is my 
impression from recent developments 
that the National Guard strength figure 
as of this latter date will be even more 
than 325,000. 

The end result is that in a period of 
about 2 years or slightly over we will 
have increased our strength in the Na- 
tional Guard by almost 100,000. 

Dollarwise, here are some interesting 
figures: For fiscal year 1953 the obliga- 
tions for the National Guard were $153,- 
300,000; anticipated or estimated figures 
for the fiscal year 1954, $210,035,000. 
The budget request for the fiscal year 
1955—incidentally, the committee gave 
every penny requested for the program— 
was $218,530,000. 

The Army Reserve program likewise 
shows an increased emphasis on the Re- 
serve picture. On June 30, 1953, the Re- 
serves had a strength of 117,000. On 
June 30, 1954, the end strength will be 
168,000; and the anticipated figure on 
June 30, 1955, will be 195,000. 

The comparative appropriations are as 
follows: For the fiscal year 1953, $73,- 
000,000—actual expenditures; 1954, $85,- 
500,000; and estimated for 1955, $90,- 
000,000. The New Look, so to speak, 
does indicate that we are emphatically 
placing increased reliance on a strong 
Reserve program and results are mate- 
rializing. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. How about 
the high-school ROTC program; is that 
being continued and is the appropria- 
tion of the same amount? 

Mr. FORD. The ROTC program for 
high schools is proposed at approxi- 
mately the same level for fiscal 1955 as 
we had in fiscal 1954. The committee 
has made a recommendation in its re- 
port, as the gentleman may have noted, 
that it believes the Army would do well 
to concentrate its high-school ROTC 
program in those communities where 
there is a vigorous and aggressive inter- 
est in the program and the Army should 
not attempt to carry along these com- 
munities where there is no active 
interest. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, another 
aspect of this budget as it pertains to 
the Army is the continental defense pro- 
gram. In the Army procurement and 
production program for fiscal 1955 there 
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is increased emphasis on the program of 
guided missiles. The Nike as we all 
know, is our primary guided missile 
which we are using for the defense of our 
major industrial communities. The 
Nike has been in development for a 
number of years; it is now in production; 
installations «re being installed in and 
around all of our major industrial com- 
munities. All of us have seen in various 
newspapers throughout the country 
stories to the effect that the Army has 
procured Nike sites. Inevitably, when 
the Army or any other agency goes into 
a large community, such as Detroit, Chi- 
cago, or New York, to acquire land for 
the installation of these Nike batteries, 
it must disturb the status quo. It is a 
prime essentiality, however, that these 
installations be placed in strategic loca- 
tions. It does no good for the protec- 
tion of Detroit to put a Nike installa- 
tion many miles from that city. 

I know it will inconvenience some, I 
know it will make some unhappy that 
perhaps well-developed land will have to 
be appropriated by the Department of 
Defense for these installations; but in 
this uneasy era where we are seeking to 
build up the defense of our homeland, 
certain inconveniences will have to be 
tolerated. You have to weigh all of the 
factors, then decide what is best over- 
all for the greatest percentage of the 
people. 

It might also be mentioned at this 
point that the Department of the Army 
is increasing rather drastically its anti- 
aircraft defense program. For example, 
in 1950 we only had 48 antiaircraft bat- 
talions, in fiscal year 1954 we had 114, 
and in the fiscal year 1955 we expect to 
have 122. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. In connection with 
these Nike sites, was any consideration 
given to leasing these sites rather than 
purchasing them outright? I know in 
many cases, for example, that the peo- 
ple are perfectly willing to lease them 
for a period of years at a reasonable fee 
so that they will be assured they will 
have an opportunity to take them back 
when they no longer are necessary. As 
you and I know, this whole question of 
the installation of Nike sites is very fluid, 
the picture may change from time to 
time, there may be new development of 
the weapon, and so on. Was that gone 
into by your committee to any extent? 

Mr. FORD. I would say to the gentle- 
man from Maryland that actually the 
procurement of sites for Nike installa- 
tions does not fall within the purview 
of this committee. The Army construc. 
tion program comes under another sub- 
committee. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Davis] is the chairman of 
that subcommittee. I do know that the 
Army, in every instance, made an effort 
to go into these areas to find suitable 
land which some agency of the Federal 
Government already owned. If such 
land was unavailable, then the Army, of 
necessity, had to seek sites from other 
sources. As to whether or not they have 
agreed to lease or purchase, I am not 
qualified to say. I suspect it would be 
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well to take that point up with the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Do I un- 
derstand then that the discussion of the 
location of these bases and the priority 
given the location as to various cities 
should be discussed when the gentleman 
from Wisconsin presents his bill? 

Mr. FORD. I believe that is correct, 
because the actual construction on these 
sites has to be approved through the 
military construction appropriation bill. 
We have no funds in here for the acqui- 
sition nor the development of the sites 
themselves, The funds in this bill per- 
tain only to the procurement of the 
weapons themselves and the manning of 
the installation after construction. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. The rea- 
son I ask the question is that the infor- 
mation I have is that the area which I 
represent is not scheduled for some time 
for such defense. Could the gentleman 
give us any idea as to the length of time 
this program will take for the first stage 
of preparedness? 

Mr. FORD. I fear, in reply to the 
question asked by the gentleman from 
Ohio, that any information I might give 
as to the Nike installation schedule 
would be of the highest security infor- 
mation. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. On page 16 of the report, 
under “Manpower utilization,” I note and 
I commend the committee for taking 
cognizance of being disturbed at the ap- 
parent failure to effect a full measure of 
reduction of military personnel assigned 
to routine noncombatant duties. We 
heard testimony on the floor of the 
House in connection with some bill—I 
have forgotten the title of it—that there 
are 7,500 officers in the United States 
military services who are on noncombat- 
ant duty. Did the committee in any way 
reduce the appropriation to compel the 
armed services to reduce this number of 
officers, 7,500 officers, who are not di- 
rectly serving the Military Establish- 
ment? 

Mr. FORD. In answer to the ques- 
tion by the gentleman from Iowa, I 
would state that we did not reduce any 
funds for military personnel for the De- 
partment of the Army. I would, how- 
ever, state that we felt the Army could 
do a better job of utilizing their man- 
power in uniform to produce a better 
ratio of fighting men to overall strength, 
and as the result of that attitude of the 
committee, we commended the Army for 
reducing 49,000 spaces in calendar 1953 
from their military tables of organiza- 
tion. We directly suggested that the 
30,000 spaces they have under consider- 
ation now be reduced as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. GROSS. But does not the gen- 
tleman think that about the only way 
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we are ever going to reduce the 7,500 
officers who are on what amounts to de- 
tached duty, not directly serving the 
Military Establishment, and about the 
only way we are ever going to accom- 
plish a reduction is to reduce the appro- 
priation therefor? 

Mr. FORD. That is one way to do it, 
but I do not believe it is necessarily the 
most effective way. The Army, in my 
judgment, is making a conscientious ef- 
fort to accomplish what the gentleman 
from Iowa seeks to achieve, and I know 
that our committee concurs in his point 
of view. 

Mr. GROSS. Iam glad you took cog- 
nizance of it, and I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. In the bill this year 
or in the hearings before your commit- 
tee, has there been anything concretely 
done to increase the mobility of trans- 
portation of troops to areas? I am re- 
ferring now to the situation we had di- 
rectly after the Korean action started, 
when we were some 8 weeks, as I recall 
it, getting troops to that particular area. 
Has there been any effort made to in- 
crease the mobile transportation of the 
armed services generally along those 
lines? 

Mr. FORD. I believe the answer is 
“yes.” In the first place, our divisions 
which are presently available in the 
United States are better equipped to 
move into action immediately. As to 
transportation from the United States 
to any other area, I think the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Scrivner] could bring 
us up to date better than I, because that 
is primarily involved in the Air Force 
troop carrier program. 

Mr. SPRINGER. With the gentle- 
man’s permission, may I refer that ques- 
tion to the gentleman from Kansas [ Mr. 
Scrivner]? 

Mr. FORD. Yes. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I would say, in an- 
swer to the question, that if the gentle- 
man read last night’s or this morning’s 
papers, he would have seen that just 
yesterday we had troop drops in which 
500 C-119 troop carriers were used in 
maneuvers on the east coast. That is 
merely a sample of the highly mobile 
military forces we have today. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iam taking it, then, 
that in this bill, and in the hearings 
before the committee, without going into 
details, there are plans for the Army to 
increase that mobility; am I correct in 
that? 

Mr. FORD. That is correct. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. I certainly do want to 
differ with my distinguished friends, for 
whom I have the highest regard. But 
certainly it was brought out clearly in 
the committee that this new phrase, 
mobile readiness, is not all that the 
term might signify. It is planned to 
have more troops concentrated in this 
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general area where they can be moved 
more speedily to a danger spot, wher- 
ever it develops. But I am afraid I must 
insist that we do not yet have air-lift 
potentialities which will permit us to 
move large bodies, such as divisions of 
troops, overseas. For any large troop 
movement we must still depend upon the 
conventional ship transportation. 

Mr. FORD. Is it not true that our 
military sea transport service is improv- 
ing its capabilities? 

Mr. SIKES. There is no question 
about that. I do not want to infer that 
that is not the case. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. If the gentleman 
will yield further, I did not mean to infer 
that every bit of our military personnel 
are equipped so that they could be moved 
by air, but that capability is daily grow- 
ing greater and we are becoming more 
mobile. 

If the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forp] will yield further, I am just won- 
dering whether he has pointed out fully 
and completely exactly what has hap- 
pened in our Army; in that today, as 
pointed out in response to a question, 
General Ridgway gives the information 
that the manpower of a division com- 
pared to World War II is 17 percent 
greater, plus greater firepower. If the 
gentleman from Michigan will stress 
that, I think it will allay some of the ap- 
prehensions that some people have. 

Mr. FORD. The point raised by the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Scrivner] 
was the next point I was going to make. 
I wish to refer to the material which was 
inserted on pages 67 and 68 of our 
printed hearings, In general, it points 
out: 

Based upon the point factors set forth in 
column 1 of the attached table, a theoretical 
comparison of firepower indicates that the 
present division (17,509) with 15 percent 
raore personnel is able to generate theoreti- 
cally 84 percent more firepower than the 
World War II Army division. 


That means, as I understand it, that 
the Army’s present reduced strength of 
19 divisions is becoming the equal in 
combat firepower of 35 divisions of a 
decade ago. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. If the gentleman 
will yield, I was going to make that ob- 
servation, also that the 17 divisions today 
with their present strength are equiva- 
lent to 21 or 22 World War divisions. 

Mr. FORD. May I point out 1 or 2 
additional facts over all? 

It is most significant in comparing the 
strength of the free world with that of 
the Soviet bloc to know that we have had 
significant increases in ground strength 
by some of our allies. In January of 1953 
our valiant and heroic allies in South 
Korea had 14 combat-ready divisions. 
As of June 30, 1954, approximately 18 
months later, the South Korean Army 
will comprise 20 fully equipped combat 
divisions. 

Throughout the world there have been 
other signficant increases in the strength 
of our allies. It is a good program where 
we combine our efforts along this line 
with the efforts of those who are as dedi- 
cated as we are to the defense of 
freedom. 
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To turn to the specific problems in the 
bill, I should like to give you some figures 
comparing fiscal 1954 with fiscal 1955. 

In fiscal 1954 the Congress appropri- 
ated $12,937,406,000 for the Department 
of the Army. That budget was based on 
the contemplation that the Korean war 
would continue throughout the entire 
fiscal year. As we all know, the truce 
came in Korea the first month of the 
fiscal year; consequently, the Army has 
been overfinanced during this fiscal year. 

The initial budget request for the De- 
partment of the Army for fiscal 1955 was 
$8,211,000,000. During the course of our 
hearings the Army volunteered reduc- 
tions in their budget request for fiscal 
1955 so that the net budget request which 
this subcommittee acted upon for fiscal 
1955 was $7,754,296,000. The subcom- 
mittee proposed further reductions in 
the Army appropriations for fiscal 1955. 
The net reduction by committee action 
was $138,773,000. It is a relatively small 
reduction. I am positive the Army can 
do its assigned tasks within the budget 
recommended by the committee. I com- 
mend the Army for its attitude in volun- 
teering to the committee the reductions 
which total $456,704,000. 

The first section in the Army portion 
of the bill pertains to military person- 
nel, Army. The committee had before 
it a budget figure of $4,211,300,000. The 
committee has recommended $4,150,479,- 
000. The decrease totals $60,821,000. 
The Army in this instance volunteered 
reductions of $47,476,000. 

The committee action involved one 
item of $5 million. The Department of 
the Army has not made satisfactory 
progress in reducing the various loss 
factors in the handling of subsistence. 
They have not done the best job that 
they could in cutting down the losses in 
transit, in storage, and in commissaries. 
The committee felt that a reduction of 
$5 million in this item would be a stimu- 
lus to the Department of the Army to do 
a better job in this area. The $5 mil- 
lion reduction was out of a total request 
in this item of $483,150,000, 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Does the gentleman 
know how many dependents we have in 
our military personnel overseas at this 
time? Iam a member of the Committee 
on Armed Services and, frankly, I do not 
have the exact figure. 

Mr. FORD. Offhand I cannot give 
the precise figure. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. The point I want 
to make is this. A few days ago a ser- 
geant came through Washington on his 
way to Europe. He has 5 dependents; 
4of them are children. We learned that 
schoolteachers were paid, I betieve, about 
$4,500 a year plus $2,000 extra and no 
doubt the cost of their transportation 
overseas. I am not complaining about 
that. I think we should take care of the 
dependents of our military personnel, 
but it certainly seems to me that the 
Military Establishments, each of them, 
could select personnel and not have to 
send a sergeant overseas who has 5 de- 
pendents to furnish them with housing, 
transportation, supplies and whatnot 
and have to educate 4 children by im- 
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porting high-priced schoolteachers. I 
am not finding fault with your commit- 
tee. I am a member of the Committee 
on Armed Services. I think our com- 
mittee and your committee, or someone, 
should look into that sort of situation. 
I just want to point out that this New 
Look that we hear so much about, and 
I think some of them are doing a good 
job, but I do not know but that we have 
some new people looking through the 
same old keyhole in many respects. I 
call attention to the fact that this ad- 
ministration, Secretary Wilson’s office, 
has just issued a directive to close 21 
schools or to break down segregation in 
21 schools for dependents of military 
personnel. Even Harry Truman never 
did go that far. That is the situation 
where local and State school authorities 
are operating those schools and bearing 
the operation of expense, and when they 
carry out that directive, it will cost the 
Government, and I have the figures here 
from the Department of Education, ap- 
proximately $3 million to do that. It 
seems to me that this crowd that is put- 
ting on the New Look might look into a 
few other things and be able to recom- 
mend to your committee further savings 
along that line. 

Mr. FORD. Our subcommittee in its 
hearings made a number of inquiries of 
the Department of the Army as to why 
sizable family units were sent overseas. 
One of the reductions in this part of the 
budget involved transportation. Our 
subcommittee felt that the Department 
of the Army was making too many trans- 
fers too often. In order to stimulate a 
little more reason, logic, and economy in 
reference to this problem, we reduced 
the program $8,345,000 out of a total 
of $166,900,000. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I do not 
find that we have any total figure for all 
of the Armed Services, but the Army, 
which presumably has the largest num- 
ber of dependents under all the circum- 
stances, as compared to the three serv- 
ices—it is estimated that they will have 
30,500 children of school age. That, of 
course, would not take care of all the 
other dependents. But, it seems to me 
if the children of school age in the Army 
only amount to 30,500, it must be far less 
than the figure estimated. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I would like to call 
the attention of the gentleman in con- 
nection with the subject of dependents 
that Secretary Wilson testified before 
the subcommittee on the subject of de- 
pendents, and he said, “Right now, we 
have about 300,000 men in the European 
theater, the NATO setup.” 

We have 200,000 dependents over 
there; in other words, according to the 
Defense Department figures, in the Eu- 
ropean theater there are about 200,000 
dependents. I do not know that we have 
it on a worldwide basis. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 
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Mr. SIKES. The gentleman in mak- 
ing his statement I know wants to round 
out the picture in connection with the 
National Guard and include information 
on National Guard recruiting and give 
the committee information as to what 
is intended to be done with regard to 
National Guard and Reserve armories. 

I just wanted to remind the gentle- 
man before he left the subject. 

Mr. FORD. I thank the gentleman 
from Florida. In the item under the 
heading Maintenance and operation, 
1955, the budget request was $3,316,600,- 
000. The total cut in this portion of the 
budget was $524,421,000. 

The figure proposed by the committee 
is $2,792,179,000. The Department of 
the Army volunteered reductions total- 
ing $409,228,000. The committee made 
a number of miscellaneous cuts in the 
maintenance and operations portion of 
the Army budget. Most of them are set 
forth in some detail in the committee 
report. If there are any questions I 
will be glad to answer them. 

The next item is Procurement and 
production, That is where the Army 
makes its purchases of heavy military 
hardware. It should be noted that the 
Army for fiscal 1955 requested no funds 
for this program. Do not, however, be 
deceived; we are not stopping the pro- 
curement of guns, tanks, ammunition, 
and other military hardware. The fact 
that the Army is not requesting new 
money for fiscal 1955 results from the 
fact that the Department was heavily 
overfinanced in fiscal 1954. 

The Army intends to obligate in this 
area $1,950,000,000 in fiscal 1954 plus 
$550 million in reimbursements from 
other agencies of the Government. The 
total of the obligation which they antici- 
pate making in 1955 for procurement 
and manufacture is $2,500,000,000. 

The committee recommended a re- 
scission of $500 million from Army pro- 
duction and procurement funds. The 
rescission, however, relates only to funds 
that would be available in fiscal 1956. 

It was anticipated that the Army out 
of funds already appropriated would 
have to begin fiscal 1956 with over 
$2,200,000,000 in procurement and pro- 
duction money. The committee felt that 
such overfinancing was not justified. 
We asked the responsible officials of the 
Department of the Army to come up and 
talk the matter over with us. After this 
conference the Army and the committee 
have agreed that we could rescind $500 
million out of the $2,200,000,000, leaving 
the Department $1,700,000,000 in funds 
that they will have available now for 
utilization and obligation in fiscal 1956. 

It is an unusual policy to let them 
have that much money that far in ad- 
vance, but for good reasons given to the 
committee I think we can justify the 
existence of that availability. 

The next item is one I am sure every 
Member of this body is interested in. I 
would doubt that there is a Member who 
has not been contacted by one of his 
National Guard enthusiasts throughout 
the country urging that additional funds 
be made available for the National 
Guard armory construction program, 
Here is what the committee did. 
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The President and the Department of 
the Army have recommended for fiscal 
1955 the appropriation of $15 million 
for this program. There are three parts 
to the program: First, the Army National 
Guard armory construction program 
which is jointly financed by the States 
and the Federal Government, the Fed- 
eral Government paying 75 percent of 
the construction costs and the States 25 
percent. In that program out of the $15 
million there is the amount of $9 million. 

The second part of the overall pro- 
gram involves nonarmory construction 
fully financed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is a National Guard program, 
but the Federal Government pays the 
entire cost. Out of the $15 million $1 
million would go for this part of the pro- 
gram. 

The third part of the overall program 
involves the Army Reserve forces. Out 
of the $15 million $5 million would be 
allocated for that program. This is 
again a fully federally financed pro- 
gram. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. I want to ask the gen- 
tleman, who is making a very fine ex- 
planation, if he will explain in a little 
more detail this $9 million figure. I have 
heard it mentioned a time or two and I 
did not get the connection of the $9 mil- 
lion with the $15 million overall figure 
that the gentleman mentioned. Will he 
clarify that for the record? 

Mr. FORD. The $9 million out of the 
$15 million is solely and exclusively for 
the joint Federal-State armory con- 
struction program for the National 
Guard. 

Let us go back a little bit to see what 
the precise picture is in this program. 
Iam referring now to the joint program 
only. On June 30, of 1954, this coming 
June, the joint program will have avail- 
able out of previous funds made avail- 
able $9,598,000 for utilization in fiscal 
1955. In other words, the program was 
overfinanced in the past. The program 
is now beginning to move forward. But, 
nevertheless, on June 30, 1954, they will 
still have available for utilization in fis- 
cal 1955 the sum of over $942 million for 
this program plus the $9 million which 
we have given them in the budget we are 
presenting here. In other words, in fis- 
cal 1955 for the joint program they will 
have $18,598,000 available for this pro- 
gram, 

The joint armory program, which was 
presented to us by General Abendroth, 
head of the Army National Guard Bu- 
reau, indicates that out of the $182 mil- 
lion on June 30, 1954, they will still have 
$2 million which they will not have 
obligated by June 30, 1955. In other 
words their program does not call for 
the full utilization of the $1842 million 
in fiscal year 1955. Although I have the 
highest respect and admiration for the 
fine people who are interested in the Na- 
tional Guard, may I say that, in my 
judgment, they are making a serious 
mistake in trying to get the House of 
Representatives to approve additional 
funds when the facts indicate the De- 
partment is not planning to obligate all 
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the money that will be available if this 
bill is approved. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Is it not 
a fact that our committee has been very 
zealous in supplying or attempting to 
supply all of the funds we possibly could 
for the Reserve and National Guard 
components, but that in this instance we 
were also told that these armories were 
built on the initiation of Army com- 
manders of the Regular service, who, it 
turned out, were not asking this year for 
more than $9 million in addition to what 
they already have and that, therefore, 
if we added money to this program it 
would be merely to put it in the pocket 
immediately? 

Mr. FORD. I would like to add the 
point that this committee has recom- 
mended the full amount proposed by the 
President, and the Department of the 
Army. This amount is $5 million more 
than was approved in fiscal 1954. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I realize 
the thoroughness with which the com- 
mittee has gone into this, and that is 
why I rise to my feet, because it is my 
understanding that the original request 
from the National Guard Bureau was for 
$25 million, of which $20 million was to 
go into armory construction. Is that 
correct, sir? 

Mr. FORD. I cannot vouch for the 
accuracy of that figure. If that infor- 
mation has been given to you by respon- 
sible authorities in the Pentagon, I 
would assume it is correct. However, it 
is not unusual for certain component 
parts of the Department of the Army, 
like any other Federal agency, to request 
of the Bureau of the Budget for Presi- 
dential submission more funds than are 
actually needed. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I recognize 
that. The only reason I asked that 
question is because I am familiar with 
some of the situations under which many 
of our National Guard units are now 
serving and training, and finally, after 
many years of work in Ohio, we have 
gotten a construction program of a long- 
range duration set up, which we are in- 
formed, or at least I am informed, by 
members of the National Guard of Ohio, 
will be seriously curtailed if the overall 
request of the National Guard Bureau is 
greatly reduced. 

Mr. FORD. I would say to the gentle- 
man that the responsible officials in the 
Pentagon who represent the National 
Guard have indicated to this committee 
that they support the President’s budget. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 


Mr. ASHMORE. The gentleman 


mentioned $5 million for the Reserve, if 
I got the figure correct. 

Mr. FORD. That is correct. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Is that to be used 
for building purposes, construction, or 
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the general maintenance and operation 
of the Reserve program? 

Mr. FORD. That $5 million is solely 
for armory construction for Army Re- 
serve Forces. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Construction? 

Mr. FORD. That is correct. That 
program also has a sizable amount of 
unobligated funds. Their program has 
been moving forward even more slowly. 
That program, however, is likewise now 
moving forward rapidly and well. We 
gave them, as we gave the National 
Guard, all the money that they re- 
quested. 

Mr. ASHMORE. All that the Reserve 
reauested? 

Mr. FORD. That is correct. - 

Mr. ASHMORE. May I ask another 
question, to digress here? I notice in the 
table in 1954 it was $11 billion-plus that 
was appropriated for the Air Force. 

Mr. FORD. May I say that I would 
appreciate it if you would direct a ques- 
tion with reference to the Air Force to 
either the gentleman from Kansas or the 
gentleman from Nebraska. I would like 
to finish my statement on the Army if 
I may. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I think it should be 
impressed upon all the Members of Con- 
gress and the public as well that this 
committee, of all committees, has al- 
ways been more than anxious to comply 
with the requests for the operation of 
the National Guard and the Reserve, be- 
cause we understand and know the value 
of those components, and we have in al- 
most every instance granted every single 
solitary dollar that was ever justified or 
requested. 

Mr. FORD. The validity of the gen- 
tleman’s statement is attested to by the 
fact that in the budget before us today 
we gave every penny for the construction 
program for the Guard and the Reserve; 
we gave every penny requested for the 
regular operation of the National Guard, 
$218,530,000; we gave every penny that 
was requested for the Army Reserve pro- 
gram. We did not cut one solitary penny 
from any of these fine programs. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. And if they come in 
next year and show need for further 
funds, they will be given further funds. 

Mr. FORD. That is correct. That 
brings up one point which deserves im- 
mediate attention. The recruiting pro- 
gram of the National Guard has been 
moving forward very well, and the com- 
mittee is in unanimous agreement that 
we want that program to be pushed to 
the maximum. It was called to our at- 
tention in our hearings that the National 
Guard officials felt that there was a pos- 
sibility that they might have to slow 
down their recruiting at a time when 
normally the recruiting would be more 
easily accomplished. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp] 
has expired. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. FORD. Within the last few days 
it has been called to our attention that 
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the National Guard people have indi- 
cated to the field, to some extent, that 
some units of the Guard throughout the 
country ought to slow down their re- 
cruiting. Our committee feels that that 
was ill-advised. We wish to remind the 
National Guard that they have on hand 
with the Bureau of the Budget approxi- 
mately $17 million which I am sure the 
Bureau of the Budget would be glad to 
release to them, if they can justify that 
their recruiting program needs that ad- 
ditional money. Our committee will 
support them 100 percent in the request 
to the Bureau of the Budget for the re- 
lease of those funds which are available. 

Turning now to the National Guard 
program over ali, as indicated in reply to 
a question by the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Scrivner], our subcommittee 
recommended $218,530,000 to the Na- 
tional Guard. It is precisely the recom- 
mendation of the President and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. We hope that the 
program will move ahead as rapidly as 
they believe it will, and if they need more 
money for additional strength, the com- 
mittee would be receptive to an addi- 
tional request in January. The same 
goes for the Reserve program. We gave 
the Army Reserves $90 million, which is 
$4,500,000 more than they had in fiscal 
1954. We believe the program is mov- 
ing in the right direction. 

The committee cut $10 million out of 
research and development. The budget 
requested $355 million for research and 
development. We reduced that to $345 
million, which is precisely the figure that 
they received and have available in the 
fiscal year 1954. It should be noted that 
although we cut research and develop- 
ment $10 million, the research and de- 
velopment program on June 30, 1954, will 
have approximately $44 million of un- 
obligated funds out of previous funds 
which were made available to them. 
Our cut of $10 million will not in any way 
whatsoever hinder their program. 

I am glad to report to the House that 
the committee recommended the full 
amount for the promotion of rifie prac- 
tice, a sum of $100,000. 

We made a very minor cut in the 
Alaska Communications System, a total 
of $235,000 out of a budget request of 
$4,470,000. The committee was pleased 
to note that the rates for commercial 
users of the Alaska Communications Sys- 
tem were increased last July for the first 
time in 8 years. It was a long overdue 
rate increase and one which will bring 
into the Federal Treasury an additional 
$1,200,000 or $1,300,000 each year, of per- 
fectly legitimate income. The commit- 
tee hopes that the reorganization of the 
Alaska Communications System will take 
place quickly. It should be set up on an 
industrial fund basis. 

I believe that covers the full budget 
request of the Department of the Army. 
In my judgment, the funds made avail- 
able by this committee for this program 
will do precisely as our committee report 
says, namely, that with the funds avail- 
able our Army will be a force which is 
the greatest Army ever maintained by 
this Nation on a full year basis in the 
absence of actual warfare. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
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man from Florida [Mr. Stes], a member 
of the Subcommittee on Appropriations 
for the Army. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, the com- 
mittee has brought you the military 
budget for the fiscal year 1955. As you 
know, the work of the military subcom- 
mittee is now departmentalized, and 
none of us can be expert on the entire 
military picture. I question that we can 
be fully informed even on one service in 
the time that is allotted to us for study- 
ing the budget. I think it is undeniably 
true that we in Congress can be only 
part-time budget experts, so many and 
so varied are the duties and problems 
pressing on our busy days. Consequent- 
ly I am going to talk chiefly about the 
Army budget. 

I would like to point out in the begin- 
ning that I have no quarrel with the 
committee action within the framework 
of fund limitations which were imposed 
by the Department of Defense and the 
Bureau of the Budget. Within that 
framework we of the committee were in 
substantial agreement. I have no quar- 
rel with the action that has been taken. 

In addition I want to point out that I 
have never received finer cooperation 
and more courteous consideration than 
that given me on my subcommittee by 
its chairman, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Ford], and by our colleague 
from Maryland [Mr. MILLER], both of 
whom have rendered able and distin- 
guished service. I want to say that this 
courtesy and consideration was shown 
also to me by all the members on the 
subcommittee on defense. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I must say 
emphatically that I am not enthusiastic 
about the budget picture which has been 
presented to us, and particularly does 
that apply to the Army portion of the bill. 

May I point out that last year the 
Army had $12,900,000,000. Its staff was 
told to cut to the bone in preparation for 
this year’s estimate. After having cut to 
the bone, the Army still requested an 
appropriation of $10,100,000,000. They 
felt that was as low as they could safely 
go and do the job with which the Army 
is entrusted. 

Actually the Department of Defense 
and the Bureau of the Budget recom- 
mended to Congress not $10,100,000,000 
but $8,200,000,000, and of that amount 
this committee is recommending that 
the Army be given $7,600,000,000. That 
means that the Army shall have to oper- 
ate with one-fourth million fewer men 
than they would have had and without 
important reserves of supplies and equip- 
ment possible with the $10,100,000,000, 
which they thought was the safe 
minimum. 

Yet the Army still has highly impor- 
tant worldwide responsibilities but little 
different from those of a year ago. 

I feel I should in all fairness point 
out that the cut in the Army’s funds 
looks bigger than it actually is, because 
it comprises in part funds which will 
be restored by Deutschemarks, which will 
be paid to our forces by the German Gov- 
ernment; there are some voluntary re- 
ductions by our Military Establishment 
because of the reduced program under 
which they were told they must live; 
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and there is a carryover of unexpended 
funds from previous appropriations. 

I think that fact in itself is fortu- 
nate, because the conditions under which 
the New Look in defense was developed 
no longer exist. I should point out that 
the budget preparation for this bill, 
which is now before you, started in the 
Department of Defense a year ago. A 
year ago there was a lull in world ten- 
sion. Peace had finally settled over 
America’s fighting men all over the 
world. A meeting of the Big Four was 
being talked about. There were indi- 
cations that peaceable readjustments of 
the world’s problems might at long last 
be within reach. Perhaps that is the 
reason the New Look in defense was de- 
vised—because of the desire for peace; 
because of a desire for economy. I cer- 
tainly subscribe to those two things. 
Everyone does. So possibly that desire 
for peace and desire for economy led to 
a proposal to substitute in part for mili- 
tary strength a state of watchfulness and 
readiness with increased mobility and 
improved weapons. 

But, in any event, the cut in the size 
of the Army which has been proposed 
is a very real cut, and that is what we 
are voting on in this bill. Let me point 
this out: No longer is there a lull in 
world tension. The meeting of the Big 
Four brought us no nearer to peace than 
we were. No conference with the Reds 
has achieved anything more than com- 
promises. A fire rages in Indochina 
today which overnight may break out 
into a world conflagration. The cooing 
of the Kremlin dove has long since 
ceased. War may come for us in Indo- 
china tomorrow. Nobody questions the 
strategic importance of Indochina to the 
free world, We recognize that if Indo- 
china should go Communist, it may be 
only a matter of time until the entire 
Pacific, including Japan, the Philippines, 
and Australia will go Communist too. 
I need not stress the gravity of such 
possibilities. It is not a pretty picture. 
France is vacillating. France may pull 
out of Indochina if the Geneva Confer- 
ence is not more productive than other 
conferences with the Reds have been. 
She is vacillating on the EDC program 
which would permit a buildup in 
strength by the democracies in Europe, 
She refuses to send draftees to fight be- 
yond her own borders. She refuses to 
permit a buildup of the forces of the 
Vietnamese troops comparable to that of 
the ROK forces. These we built up in 
what was one of the outstanding jobs of 
troop-training ever accomplished by any 
army anywhere. It was such an out- 
standing job that three-fourths of the 
battleline in Korea was manned by na- 
tive troops when the fighting finally 
ended there. France has not permitted 
that sort of native troop buildup in 
Indochina. If France pulls out of Indo- 
china we may be forced into the void. 
But whether or not American forces be- 
come involved in Indochina, we are not 
out of the woods elsewhere in the world. 
I want to quote from Gen. Matthew 
Ridgway on that. I do not need to tell 
you who he is or what his achievements 
are. He is one of the outstanding com- 
bat soldiers in uniform today. He is the 
man who reshaped the wrecked and 
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battered American forces after the Chi- 
nese break-through in Korea and with 
those rebuilt forces drove the Commu- 
nists back across the 38th parallel. He 
made a very clear statement of the dan- 
ger which still confronts us when he 
said this before our committee: 

I want now to present a brief analysis of 
the world situation in order to develop the 
background against which the problems 
facing the Army can best be appreciated. 

There is no reason to expect abandonment 
of the ultimate intentions of the Soviet bloc 
to bring about our downfall, nor any reason 
for expecting any Soviet concessions on the 
major problems contributing to present in- 
ternational tensions. On the contrary, from 
our point of view, the strength of all major 
components of Soviet bloc military power 
continues to increase. Industrial capabili- 
tles continue to expand, and the bloc’s 
overall objectives of overthrowing the West- 
ern World and securing world domination 
appear as unchangeable as ever. 


He continued further: 

The military power ratio between western 
defensive capability and the Soviet bloc’s 
offensive capability is not changing to our 
advantage. 


And yet we propose despite today’s 
ominous situation to depend more and 
more on pushbutton warfare; more and 
more on superweapons. We are not 
ready to do this. It will not be possible 
to do so during fiscal year 1955. The 
sad truth is we have neither the weap- 
ons in quantity nor the men trained in 
their use. 

Oh, the ones that we have are ex- 
cellent and more are coming off the 
assembly lines all the time. We are get- 
ting ready as fast as we can, but we 
will not have them in quantity in fiscal 
1955 nor for a long time to come. 

I recall another period; I recall a time 
not too long ago when we depended on 
superweapons to prevent war. We felt 
that a monopoly of atomic weapons 
would prevent war. At one time when 
we had that monopoly. Remember? 
That was the pre-1950 New Look which 
brought us to the brink of disaster in 
Korea. There we were not saved by 
atomic weapons, not by the super- 
weapons; but by heroic exertions and by 
hastily rebuilt conventional ground 
forces. 

If this budget should be the pre- 
Indochina New Look we will find our- 
selves in serious trouble. We have again 
rebuilt our ground forces into a position 
of great military strength. Now we pro- 
pose to cut thatstrength. Iam reluctant 
to see us place too many eggs in one 
basket. 

A few months ago the first hydrogen 
bomb was exploded. That carries a 
deep and sinister meaning to every per- 
son. We have achieved the ultimate in 
destructiveness. With half a hundred 
such bombs we could destroy the major 
cities of the world and most of its pro- 
ductive capacity. But by the same token 
our cities and our industries could be 
destroyed with similar weapons. 

But remember this too. Since the end 
of World War II Russia has maintained 
in being large ground forces including 
mechanized and armored divisions and 
an effective tactical air force much 
greater in numbers than those of the 
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free world, and during this time they 
have also been producing atomic bombs 
and building a strategic air force capa- 
ble of delivering nuclear weapons on 
targets in the United States. But had 
you thought of this: In this struggle for 
atomic supremacy it may not be long 
until we have reached a plateau where 
the forces of communism and those of 
the free world will have neutralized each 
other in the field of atomic warfare so 
that each would be fearful of employing 
such weapons against the other because 
of the fear of retaliation directed at their 
homeland. We may find ourselves in the 
same position that we were in in World 
War II with reference to gas warfare 
when neither side was willing to initiate 
the use of such a terrible weapon. We 
may be reaching the point where no one 
will dare pull the trigger on that last 
total war that could destroy all of us, 
friends and foe alike. 

It is much more likely that we will 
continue to have brush fires like Korea, 
like Indochina, with which this budget 
does not fit us to cope. It may be that 
the Russians have carefully laid a trap 
in which we are about to walk. 

I state this without equivocation, the 
Army will lose combat effectiveness un- 
der this measure. Because of the New 
Look it will lose combat effectiveness at 
a time when it may be very dangerous to 
doso. And again I quote General Ridg- 
way, who said this: 

I should like now to review the missions 
and commitments with which the Army has 
been charged under our national defense 
plans. These are of great concern, since we 
are steadily reducing ground forces, a re- 
duction through which our capabilities will 
be lessened while our responsibilities for 
meeting the attacks of the enemy would re- 
main unchanged. 


I fear that we may be again placing 
ourselves in the peaks and valleys system 
of rapid and costly buildup during emer- 
gencies, which has characterized all pre- 
vious emergencies and has resulted in 
great cost, not only in dollars but great 
cost in lives as well. 

I feel that I must point out to the 
House, as I have done before, that there 
is no shortcut, no cheap and easy way, 
to win a war. We cannot coast to vic- 
tory. It is our responsibility to do all 
that we can to be prepared for any emer- 
gency and to pray to God that the lead- 
ership which we have, or which may be 
called into service, can help us to find 
peace without war. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I would like to 
congratulate the gentleman from Florida 
for one of the most statesmanlike discus- 
sions I have had the privilege to hear on 
the subject of preparedness in this 
atomic age. May I ask the gentleman if 
he will yield for a question, either him- 
self or the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Scrivner], with regard to the Air Na- 
tional Guard program? 

Mr. SIKES. I shall be glad to yield 
to the gentleman and will share the time 
with the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I was very 
pleased to note that the appropriations 
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bill provides for an additional appropri- 
ation of about $12,900,000 over the 1954 
figure for the Air National Guard, giv- 
ing a total of $160 million for the new 
fiscal year. But I was disturbed to look 
over on page 34 at the breakdown of the 
wing and squadron strength of the Na- 
tional Guard and to see that the wing 
and squadron strength will remain the 
same through 1955, 1956, and 1957 under 
the proposed plan of operation for the 
Air National Guard. I am wondering 
if there is any possibility of getting more 
strength for this orthodox defense of our 
country which is so important and which 
provides us so much defense at such a 
great return for the tax dollar. 

Mr. SIKES. I share the gentleman's 
feeling about the National Guard and 
the Air National Guard. May I say that 
only the Army National Guard part of 
the budget was presented to my subcom- 
mittee. We will have a buildup in the 
Army National Guard which will permit 
an additional 100 units during the com- 
ing fiscal year. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas to give the picture as 
it affects the Air National Guard. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. The strength which 
the gentleman has read from page 34 
has been the program for some time. 
If he will read the hearings starting on 
pages 776 and 777 he will see that the 
Air Defense Command, in reference to 
the Air National Guard—and we do not 
underestimate its value a single bit; as 
a matter of fact we have suggested it 
should be tied in more closely with the 
air defense of this continent—has asked 
that the National Guard make quite a 
few test mobilizations. The result has 
now demonstrated, as will be found on 
page 787, the feasibility of selecting our 
National Guard units to be consolidated 
in fairly closely with air defense, and 
that the Air Defense Command has now 
requested that this program be extended 
to a number of our National Guard lo- 
cations. Not shown in the hearings, but 
in other discussions, in view of this sit- 
uation there is now under way in the 
Defense Department a study which looks 
forward to some expansion of the Air 
National Guard and its closer coopera- 
tion with the air defense of this con- 
tinent. 

I think that all the way through our 
National Guard—General Wilson this 
year and General Ricks last year—is 
very well satisfied with the progress 
made and the type of program for the 
National Guard. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I appreciate that, 

Mr. SCRIVNER. And I should note, 
too, that each passing month more and 
more of the newest and best jets are go- 
ing into the hands of the National 
Guard. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. That is very fine. 
My understanding of the facts is that we 
get good defense in the air on about 
one-fifth of the cost per plane and op- 
eration and fighting cost through the Air 
National Guard that we get over in the 
regular Air Force. I do not say that in 
any way refiecting on the Air Force 
itself but simply as an indication of what 
can be accomplished by putting more 
money into the Air National Guard pro- 
gram. 
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Mr. SCRIVNER. Let me at this point 
further comment that all the equipment 
and material in the hands of the Na- 
tional Guard is always readily available 
and usable; it is always in good condi- 
tion, and that was demonstrated in Ko- 
rea when all of our National Guard 
equipment was immediately turned over 
to the Air Force, and that was one of the 
things that helped so tremendously. As 
an old National Guard man, and as 
many of you are, we are never selling any 
of them short. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. ASHMORE. I want to commend 
the gentleman on his statement, par- 
ticularly with reference to the Army. 
He seems to be an expert in that field. 
My question pertains to the reduction in 
force which I believe you stated was 
some 250,000 in the Army. 

Mr. SIKES. That is the reduction in 
force below the level which would have 
been possible under the budget figure 
which was requested by the Army as the 
lowest figure with which they felt they 
could carry on their responsibilities dur- 
ing this period. 

Mr. ASHMORE. The next question is 
with reference to the appropriation and 
the reduction of $5 billion for the Army 
in this appropriation bill. Is that great 
reduction to be accounted for in merely 
a reduction in personnel? In other 
words, is that not a large reduction just 
because of the fact that 250,000 have 
been reduced in personnel? 

Mr. SIKES. Those are servicewide 
reductions. They apply in practically all 
fields, and a substantial part of it, of 
course, is due to the fact that we are not 
having to provide in this bill for produc- 
tion and procurement. 

Mr. ASHMORE. With some of the 
authorizations already made, would that 
naturally take care of the matter? 

Mr.SIKES. There is some carry-over 
money which will be used during fiscal 
1955 which does not show in this budget 
but it means a reduction in the future 
preparedness status of the Army. 

Mr. ASHMORE. In other words, this 
reduction of $5 billion does not neces- 
sarily affect the efficiency of the Army, 
would you say? 

Mr. SIKES. I cannot agree to that. 
It most definitely affects the efficiency 
of the Army in an adverse way. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. With refer- 
ence to the $5.3 billion reduction, is it 
not a fact that in the appropriation for 
the current year there was carried some- 
thing like $3.2 billion for procurement 
and production, and I do not know how 
much, but well over half a billion for 
Korea which are not included in the 
1955 picture? 

Mr. SIKES. That is correct, and it 
also is true that we are using carryover 
production and procurement funds for 
fiscal year 1955 rather than adding to 
our equipment stocks for war reserves, 


which we would otherwise have done. 
That in itself could get us into a serious 
problem in the event of a new conflict. 
We will have a smaller reserve of essen- 
tial equipment. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. But, for a 
fair comparison, the $5.3 billion should 
be reduced, should it not, by at least 
$3.7 billion? 

Mr. SIKES. As I have stated before, 
the cut is not as big as it looks because 
of carryover and other things, but it 
still is a serious cut. Again I quote Gen- 
eral Ridgway: 

The imposition of expenditure ceilings for 
fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1955 has re- 
quired a reappraisal of our materiel readiness 
objectives. Cutbacks and even cancella- 
tions of procurement contracts have had to 
be ordered. As a result, the active produc- 
tion base will be severely reduced. Under 
these new limitations, additional war re- 
serves of only the most critical combat-type 
items will be procured, These additions are 
considerably less than amounts previously 
scheduled for delivery. 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 25 minutes to the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr, 
Chairman, this measure we are consid- 
ering today has been described by my 
distinguished colleagues as one that is 
very vital to our national defense and 
national existence. Of course, that is in 
no sense an overstatement. Our na- 
tional welfare is at stake, and if we make 
a mistake in this particular bill we may 
have to pay very dearly for it. 

The members of this subcommittee, 
the nine of us who have worked months 
over this bill, have certainly been con- 
scious of that fact. This is something 
no one can just glance at, but must look 
hard at it, and then look some more and 
wonder whether or not we have done 
what is best, and then hope that maybe 
we will get divine inspiration and some- 
how succeed in bringing out the right 
answer. 

Certainly in no sense, so far as our 
subcommittee is concerned, has this been 
a political matter. It is far too serious 
for that. The lives and welfare of all of 
us and all we hold dear ride on the suc- 
cess or failure of the program of our De- 
fense Department. It is the function of 
this particular bill before Congress to 
give it the necessary sinews to carry out 
a plan. 

As my very good friend, who is in my 
opinion one of the most able Members 
of the House, and who just preceded me 
in this, well, the gentleman from Florida 
{Mr. Ss] has said, we are making a 
rather sharp cut in some particulars with 
respect to the personnel of the Army 
which is one of the three forces that is 
part of this essential team and the one 
to which our panel has given the greatest 
study. Figures are rather deceptive. 
There are many ways you can come at 
figures. For instance, if you will look on 
page 15 of the committee report, you 
will see that the Army will have avail- 
able for obligation or expenditure dur- 
ing the coming fiscal year, under the bill 
as recommended by our committee, only 
some $400 million less than it had for 
the current fiscal year. That came 
about in various ways, but one of the 
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factors was that the previous bill pro- 
vided for carrying on the shooting war 
in Korea for a full year, if necessary. 
Actually, the shooting war only went for 
about 1 month after that and there was 
a large carryover of funds. Neverthe- 
less, we are admittedly reducing the nu- 
merical strength of the Army in a time 
of great world tension. Of course, it be- 
comes important to look most carefully 
into the factors involved, lest we make a 
grievous error. 

I think it would be worthwhile to look 
at the background in a rather broad way 
in approaching this problem. We are 
opposed by hostile peoples that are pri- 
marily Oriental in their thinking. 
Patience is their nature. Long periods 
of time mean nothing to them. We our- 
selves are as a people impulsive. We 
want to rush in and get things over and 
done with. We have been told by our 
enemies that they expect us to defeat 
ourselves. They expect us to allow im- 
patience or our fears or enthusiasms to 
wreck the capitalistic system. 

That brings us to the so-called New 
Look. It is a trite phrase but it does 
not really express anything in one sense 
because our Defense Department must of 
necessity keep looking all the time, and 
every day there is a new look. That is 
the way it should be. But we find that 
in the past year there has been one very 
important change in the thinking of 
our leaders that has crystallized and that 
is perhaps the foundation of the so- 
called New Look. That is the giving up 
of what has been referred to as the 
D-day concept. 

As you know, when we met with the 
sudden developments in Korea in 1950 
we found that our defenses were woe- 
fully weak. We feared an almost imme- 
date, sudden hostile attack. We started 
in on what is known as a crash buildup, 
to get as strong as we could as fast as we 
could, and cost was secondary. Then as 
time went on although we had not at- 
tained a sufficient defensive posture and 
the expenses and national debt were 
mounting it became obvious that a 
change in plan would be forced upon us 
one way or another. So, in the past few 
months the D-day concept has been 
discarded. Secretary Wilson has said 
that the D-day plan meant to him dis- 
astrous war on depression,” in either case 
a calamity. There are many factors 
which go with arming as fast as we can 
that are not only expensive but in the 
end may be disastrous. 

Every day the change in weapons, the 
change in techniques, the change in 
know-how, make what we stock up with 
today obsolete tomorrow, or obsolescent, 
at least. Should we fill our shelves with 
munitions, procure everything we could 
possibly need for the outbreak of war, 
then our factories would close down, 
our assembly lines would shrink, our 
production base contract, and then 
should we get into all-out war we might 
be worse off than if we had less on the 
shelf but more on the production line. 

Of course, the fundamental thing is 
that to keep our powder dry we must 
keep our economy sound. If we spend 
ourselves into hopeless debt we could 
lose that way, too. So it becomes neces- 
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sary, if we discard the D-day plan, the 
plan of getting ready as fast as we can 
for war which may never start, and 
which because of our moral code we can 
never start, to have another program. 

Those responsible for our overall plan- 
ning have a difficult, probably the most 
difficult, role any trainers, managers, 
field marshals have ever faced because 
we cannot fix the time of a war. We 
will not start world war III, but our 
enemies are capable of opening up the 
action at any time. So we find ourselves 
in this preparedness race like a runner 
who is starting a race but does not know 
whether it is going to be a 100-yard dash 
or whether it is going to be a marathon. 
Obviously, if he is going to start off at a 
10-second clip, he would not be able to 
hold out for twenty-some miles. The 
same thing is true about our defense 
planning because if we hit such a fast 
pace in preparedness, and in a year or 
two we spend our strength and are out 
of breath at the end, our enemies, if they 
strike, will pick the time that suits them 
and not the time that we are most ready, 
and we might be like the distance runner 
who has burned himself out in the early 
laps of the race. So the New Look re- 
quires a military posture that is suffi- 
cient for the needs of the hour and can 
be maintained for years to come. 
Whether we are to start out at a rapid 
pace or whether we are to go on for 
years and years, it must be within our 
economic capacity. That, then, is the 
reason for the stretchouts that we hear 
about, the maintenance of our produc- 
tion bases, the efforts at economy. We 
must bear in mind that the purchasing 
power of the American dollar is the ulti- 
mate ammunition we have with which 
to face the future. 

The increased firepower we have heard 
about, the increased strength of our 
allies, and the strengthening of our Re- 
serve forces has made our thinkers be- 
lieve that we can maintain our posture 
of readiness, and at the same time, as 
things are today, make reductions in the 
overall numbers we have in uniform. Of 
course, except for insurance, there is 
nothing more wasteful than large bodies 
of troops that are not fighting or fleets 
of ships of war or planes that are not 
in use. They are diverted from anything 
productive economically and they con- 
sume vast wealth. Therefore, if we are 
to be ready so that we can win this race 
even if it is a marathon race, we should 
hold standing forces at a minimum con- 
sistent with safety. On the other hand, 
we dare not have too few. What is the 
formula? ‘The formula that has been 
brought to us represents the final think- 
ing of the best military minds of our 
Nation. Our committee has gone 
through it, and that is the reason that 
we come before you today with this par- 
ticular bill, believing that it represents 
the best that the combined wisdom of 
all our experts can produce. It does not 
necessarily follow that the leaders of the 
Army would not rather have a larger 
Army. I am sure that if I commanded 
the Army I would want a larger Army. 
It would be only natural that down in 
his heart General Ridgway would prefer 
to have larger forces. Nobody likes to 
work shorthanded. But if we are to suc- 
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ceed on a long-haul basis, and if we are 
going to ke ready for a marathon, we 
have to do everything a little bit short- 
handed now so that we may have some- 
thing in reserve when the time comes to 
sprint. 

The Army has made some very strong 
efforts along those lines. I think its 
leaders deserve to be complimented in 
many fields. Of course, your commit- 
tee has made cuts here and there, but a 
number of major cuts have been volun- 
teered by the Army so that they, them- 
selves, have reduced what they initially 
felt was necessary. They deserve com- 
mendation for the progress they have 
made in cataloging, in the property-ac- 
counting system, supply management, 
stock fund, and industrial funds, all lead- 
ing toward the ideal of getting more for 
the taxpayers’ dollar, more defense for 
less money. 

One of the things that has concerned 
our panel has been deferred mainte- 
nance. We have provided additional 
funds in the bill, more than we asked 
for as a matter of fact to protect our 
military plants. We have been pleased 
at the programs of reducing the use of 
military personnel for nonmilitary func- 
tions, particularly in overseas areas. 

It has been brought very strongly to 
the attention of some of us who looked at 
some of our overseas installations that in 
many cases a native civilian can be hired 
for about one-fifth of the cost of main- 
taining an American in that area and 
without adding American dependents 
overseas. We wish to see the Armed 
Forces encouraged in using nonmilitary 
personnel where they are available. 

The concentration of our uniformed 
men into combat roles therefore has re- 
ceived the encouragement of this com- 
mittee. 

Another very important matter in 
preserving our overall readiness is to 
have a strong civilian component for 
each subdivision of our defense depart- 
ment. We have been told that there is 
a very careful survey being made with 
the idea of improving, developing, and 
making more ready and strong the Army 
Reserve. I hope those plans will ma- 
terialize. 

We have suggested in our report on 
this bill that additional active duty train- 
ing be provided for members of the Re- 
serve components who would not nor- 
mally be able to go for 2 weeks’ summer 
training because of their inability to 
join up with some organized Reserve 
unit on a pay status. 

We have, as my colleagues have 
pointed out, provided all the funds 
whether for armories or whatnot that 
have been asked for the Reserve and 
National Guard in the budget requests. 
We have gone so far as to say that should 
the National Guard recruiting program 
go better than anticipated and should it 
require additional funds, our committee 
would certainly look favorably upon sup- 
plying such funds at some later time if 
they are needed. 

We have, if you please, then accepted 
as the best that we can bring before this 
body a plan that is in substantial accord 
with the budget requests made by the 
Department of Defense. This, in turn, 
is the composite judgment of the leaders 
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of our Defense Department, both mili- 
tary and civilian. I trust that what we 
have brought to you is, in military par- 
lance, an approved solution. I hope 
that it will meet the needs of the hour. 
I think I can assure you that if it does 
not, it will not be because the hearts and 
efforts of those of us who have worked 
on this during the past year have not 
been both sincere and continuous. I 
hope that we have brought you the 
proper answer, and I hope that the House 
will concur in what is our best effort. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
LMr. PRICE]. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, in these 
perilous times the appropriations for our 
Nation’s security deserve the closest 
scrutiny. 

I find myself especially concerned over 
the adequacy of the proposed appropria- 
tions for the Air Force. It is true that 
the money recommended for the Air 
Force is less than 38 percent of the de- 
fense appropriations. I think we all 
realize, however, that this percentage is 
not a measure of the importance of the 
Air Force’s role in our Nation's security. 
Certainly we have all come to recognize 
the predominant part which airpower 
must play in our country’s defense. 

The bill now before us contains about 
$380 million less than the President re- 
quested for the Air Force. This repre- 
sents a reduction of only a little more 
than 3 percent. I think it would be only 
natural for the Congress to tend to ac- 
cept this proposed reduction because it 
seems so small. Certainly it seems like 
small potatoes compared with the $5 bil- 
lion cut in the Air Force appropriations 
pushed through by the Republican Party 
last year. Yet I am afraid that this re- 
duction of $380 million may well repre- 
sent the straw that broke the camel's 
back. 

I am no longer arguing that we should 
have a 143-wing Air Force by 1955. I 
recognize that because of the actions 
taken last year it is not possible to create 
that force in the time remaining. We 
are forced, therefore, to accept the cal- 
culated risk involved in stretching the 
og of our airpower from 1955 until 

I do not feel, however, that this Con- 
gress should place the 1957 Air Force goal 
in jeopardy by again cutting the Air 
Force appropriations. 

I realize that last year this House cut 
the Air Force budget below even the 
President’s request and that most of the 
House’s cut was subsequently restored by 
the Senate. I realize that the cut pro- 
posed this year may be a well-designed 
political move to show that this House is 
interested in economy with the knowl- 
edge that the Senate will have a chance 
to restore this cut if it appears desirable. 
I think, however, that when we act from 
such motives we are abdicating our re- 
sponsibility as representatives of the 
American people. We should act upon 
this bill to the best of our knowledge and 
ability. We should vote as though the 
action was final. We should not attempt 
to salve our consciences through the 
knowledge that this bill must still be 
presented to the Senate, 
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I have read the committee’s report 
carefully and with great interest. I 
know that the members of this commit- 
tee have labored long and hard in an at- 
tempt to come up with a bill which will 
give us adequate security at minimum 
cost. I feel, though, that they may have 
been too close to their subject. With all 
due respect to the members of the com- 
mittee, I feel it is up to the House to 
make sure that they have looked at the 
Air Force appropriation in its proper 
perspective. 

It is gratifying to see that the commit- 
tee has not made any cut in funds for 
Air Reserve personnel and the Air Na- 
tional Guard. I think their action re- 
flects their appreciation of the role which 
our citizen Air Force must play in the 
security of a democratic country. 

Certainly I have no quarrel with the 
reduction of $3 million in the appro- 
priation for contingencies. As a matter 
of fact it was encouraging to see that 
this particular reduction was recom- 
mended by the Air Force itself. 

I was also pleased to see that the com- 
mittee made no cut in aircraft and 
related procurement. I cannot refrain 
from pointing out, however, that this 
category was cut so drastically last year 
that I cannot foresee anyone’s having 
the temerity to reduce funds for aircraft 
procurement this year. 

I am very much worried, however, 
about the proposed cuts for major pro- 
curement other than aircraft, research 
and development, maintenance and op- 
erations, and military personnel. 

The committee seemed to feel that the 
cut in procurement was justified pri- 
marily on the basis of a cut in funds 
requested for ground powered and ma- 
rine equipment. If we accept this justi- 
fication, it seems to me that we are 
falling into the false logic which argues 
if it does not fly the Air Force does not 
need it. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. 

Obviously if it comes to a choice be- 
tween buying an airplane and providing 
ground handling equipment, we must 
first have the plane. But the effective- 
ness of the plane itself is limited if we 
do not provide adequate supporting 
equipment. It is the same old story of 
the kingdom’s being lost for want of a 
horseshoe nail. Certainly the horse was 
more important than the nail. But if 
we are going to buy the horse, it is only 
commonsense to see that he is properly 
shod since the safety of the Nation is 
at stake. 

Again I see that the committee is 
proposing to cut funds for Air Force 
research and development. Some people 
might take consolation from the fact 
that Army research and development is 
only to be cut. $10 million and that Navy 
research and development is to be in- 
creased about $360 million. That seems 
small comfort to me when Air Force 
research and development is to be cut 
$21 million, to even less than last year’s 
appropriation. 

This is particularly disturbing at a 
time when the predominance of air- 
power is supposedly unquestioned. It is 
truly frightening when we reflect on the 
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Soviet technical and scientific achieve- 
ments in developing the hydrogen bomb. 
We have known for some time of the 
excellence of Soviet research and de- 
velopment through such aircraft as the 
MIG 15. In recent months we have seen 
that they are also making rapid progress 
with their long-range bombers. Who 
knows what they may be doing in the 
field of guided missiles with the assist- 
ance of the German scientists they 
spirited away at the end of the last war? 

We used to be able to achieve peace 
of mind through our knowledge of our 
technical superiority. Our margin of 
advantage is no longer so great that we 
can afford to continue to be complacent 
in the field of research and development. 

Similarly, the proposed reductions in 
Air Force maintenance and operations 
should give us considerable pause. Since 
this part of the appropriation is the most 
technical and the most dependent on 
expert judgment, I do not feel that— 
even as a member of the Armed Services 
Committee—I can discuss it in detail. 
Here, if any place, I feel that we must 
depend heavily on the expert judgment 
of our Air Force. I think it is sufficient 
to say that it does us no good to buy 
planes and to pay personnel if we do not 
supply enough money to keep the planes 
fiying. Certainly it does not make much 
sense to buy expensive aircraft and then 
to be niggardly in providing funds for 
maintaining and repairing those planes. 
Yet this is apparently what the commit- 
tee proposes. 

Finally, we come to the subject of mili- 
tary personnel. Apparently most of the 
proposed reductions results from changes 
pertaining to the use of foreign credits. 
Some $10 million, however, is to be cut 
from funds providing for movements of 
individuals and household effects in con- 
nection with permanent changes of 
station. 

I would be the first to agree both with 
the committee and the Air Force on the 
desirability of cutting down on transfers 
and extending the length of stay in a 
given location. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that we may be jumping the gun in 
cutting these funds at this time. It will 
certainly not improve morale if depend- 
ents are prevented from joining military 
personnel overseas solely as a result of 
this reduction. I think we should wait 
to see the result of the expected policy 
changes before insisting on this cut. 

In summary, I have calculated roughly 
that about $120 million of the proposed 
$380 million cut is adequately justified 
by the committee. This is justified on 
the basis of changes made by the Air 
Force itself, mathematical errors dis- 
covered by the committee, and changes 
in the use of foreign credits. 

I propose, therefore, that the House 
restore $260 million of the $380 million 
cut proposed by the committee. This 
would bring the total to $11,079,310,000 
as compared with the original request of 
$11.2 billion and the committee proposal 
of $10.819 billion. I think in this in- 
stance we might properly permit the Air 
Force to apportion the additional amount 
among the various appropriations cate- 
gories. 
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Let us not throw on the straw which 
broke the camel’s back. Let us not fail 
to provide money for the horseshoe nail 
for want of which the kingdom was lost. 
Let us not take any further calculated 
risk beyond that which is already repre- 
sented by the President’s budget. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Does the gentleman 
realize that a great portion of this re- 
duction was voluntary on the part of the 
Air Force and that the members of the 
committee know the reason for the re- 
duction? . 

Mr. PRICE. Yes; and I cover that in 
my remarks. I am not criticizing the 
committee on every cut, but I am giving 
my views on the subject. But I think 
that the Defense Establishment some- 
times yields too much before congres- 
sional committees. I know they have in 
the past and I know they have been 
guided frequently by pressure from the 
Budget Bureau. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. In this instance I 
am talking about there was no pressure 
and I will be glad to tell the gentleman 
off the record why the reduction. 

Mr. PRICE. That is true and I know 
of the items. Nevertheless, there are 
reductions in here harmful to the Air 
Force. There are some things in the 
bill I personally do not like. I am not 
raising any great issue on the overall 
appropriation, but I feel constrained to 
call attention to the fact that the Air 
Force is being cut to a great degree. 

There is one provision particularly in 
the bill I do not like, and I cannot see 
how anyone who represents the Air 
Force could like it. I cannot believe the 
Air Force approved it. I refer to the 
one which provides for 100 hours as the 
maximum of flying time to maintain pro- 
ficiency among our pilots. We may not 
feel the result of such restriction this 
year or next year, but I am certain over 
a 10-year period this one provision in 
the bill will be felt to the detriment of 
the Air Force. Certainly we cannot 
maintain proficiency among our fliers 
by placing a maximum figure of 100 
hours per year. We must remember 
that 100 hours has always been regarded 
as a minimum time for maintaining fly- 
ing proficiency. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 17 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. OSTERTAG]. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H. R. 8873, known as 
the millitary appropriation bill. The 
expenditures contemplated under it rep- 
resent a hard, clean program, which, in 
my judgment, covers the minimum that 
is advisable for us to spend at this time, 
and the maximum that is necessary. 

When the defense appropriation bill 
for fiscal 1954 was submitted last year, 
a vast and comprehensive review of our 
plan for national security was under way. 
That review, commanded the sustained 
consideration of our highest military and 
civilian authorities for many months. 
It involved a reevaluation of our objec- 
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tives and responsibilities in today’s un- 
certain world. It embraced a re-study 
of the roles of our military services in the 
light of the new weapons; and it called 
for a reexamination of our military as- 
sistance programs. 

Today, that study has been completed, 
insofar as such a study is ever complete, 
and the bill before us will help to imple- 
ment the conclusions that were reached. 
It contemplates a military establishment 
of great and sustained strength, with 
immense striking power, if that should 
be needed; a military establishment of 
massive offensive potential and massive 
defensive capacity. It embraces a pro- 
gram which is based on the recognition 
that military and economic strength are 
interdependent, and that sustained mili- 
tary strength is possible only when but- 
tressed by a strong civilian economy. In 
brief, it represents a program of national 
security within a framework of national 
solvency. 

The program envisioned will put high- 
est emphasis on land and carrier based 
airpower. It provides funds for an Air 
Force goal of 137 wings by June 30, 1957, 
and for maintaining during fiscal 1955, 
16 carrier air groups, 15 carrier anti- 
submarine warfare squadrons, 3 air 
wings for the Marine Corps, appropriate 
air support in combat for all the serv- 
ices, and an increased state of readiness 
for Air Reserve units. 

Further recognition of the increasing 
importance of airpower is evidenced in 
its provisions for 122 antiaircraft bat- 
talions in the Army—an increase of 8 
battalions over June 1953. 

Under the program now before you, all 
of the services will continue to pare down 
unnecessary expenditures for manpower 
and materiel, while pressing steadfastly 
toward realization of the lean, hard 
strength that is essential to leadership in 
peace or war. Economies have been ef- 
fected in countless ways, beginning first 
and foremost in the thinking of the men 
responsible for our security. They have 
worked unrelentingly toward the goal of 
more defense for less money. 

Among the areas where money has 
been saved has been the field of procure- 
ment—especially aircraft procurement, 
where excessive forward financing was 
formerly eating up millions of unneces- 
sary dollars. You may recall, for ex- 
ample, that last year we found we were 
financing aircraft models to replace 
other aircraft which had not yet been 
built. In other words, we were tying up 
funds to build replacements for planes 
which were themselves still on the draw- 
ing boards. 

Tha‘ sort of thing is being eliminated. 

More important, we are getting more 
combat effectiveness for our defense 
dollars. More personnel are being as- 
signed to combat units, fewer to auxil- 
jary and housekeeping units. More 
money is being spent on guns, tanks, and 
aircraft, and less on red carpets and 
chair pads. The number of civilians 
employed in the Defense Department 
has been steadily cut down, in large 
measure by not filling vacancies as they 
occur. Needless stockpiling of supplies 
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is being curtailed. Business-type man- 
agement of business-type production 
agencies in the armed services has re- 
sulted in further economies. Other 
factors which have made savings pos- 
sible are, of course, the end of hostil- 
ities in Korea, the expansion of the ROK 
Army to replace American troops, and 
the inceasing strength of the NATO 
nations. 

The bill before you is designed to im- 
plement our Government’s policy of pro- 
viding massive retaliatory power as a 
deterrent to aggression. It envisions 
expansion of our airpower both on land 
and sea, and the modernization of our 
other land and sea forces. 

It calls for the appropriation of ap- 
proximately $28.6 billions in new funds 
for the next fiscal year. This, together 
with the carryover from fiscal 1954 and 
previous years will make approximately 
$76.8 billions available to the Defense 


Department for expenditure or obliga- - 


tion in the coming fiscal year. Of the 
total available, approximately 28 percent 
is for the Army, 29 percent for the 
Navy, and 42 percent for the Air Force. 
The recommended appropriation is 
about $5.6 billions below the amount 
appropriated in fiscal 1954. I have al- 
luded to some of the areas in which these 
economies have been achieved. I might 
add that they fall chiefly into three 
categories—reduction in military per- 
sonnel, economies in operation and 
maintenance, and economies in procure- 
ment and production. Economies in the 
last-named categories are possible be- 
cause our stockpiles of some items such 
as combat and support vehicles and 
ammunition are sufficient for present 
needs, when taken together with our 
production potential. Aircraft, ship, 
and guided missile procurement will 
continue, however, at peak level. 

With respect to our naval program, 
which is of major concern to me as a 
member of the naval panel of the Sub- 
committee on Armed Services, I may 
say that this bill envisions an active fleet 
of 1,080 ships. This is only 49 ships 
fewer than were in commission during 
the Korean conflict, and only 4 of the 
retired ships were major combatant 
types. 

The building program involved in the 
bill includes a new carrier of the For- 
restal class, 5 new destroyers, a third 
nuclear-powered submarine and 2 sub- 
marines of the conventional diesel type 
and 8 destroyer escorts. The program 
also calls for modernization of 17 ships, 
including 1 Midway class carrier, 3 Es- 
sex class attack aircraft carriers which 
have already been modernized to some 
extent, but which still need canted 
decks; 1 escort aircraft carrier for use 
in Marine amphibious operations; 6 
destroyer escorts and 4 Liberty hull car- 
go ships, which are being converted in- 
to radar pickets. In the program also 
are 1,040 new landing and service craft 
and funds for the continued upkeep of 
approximately 1,400 ships in the moth- 
ball fleet. I might say that the Navy has 
pressed steadily forward in improving 
and perfecting its existing equipment so 
that its combat capabilities are very 
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great indeed. During the first 6 months 
of fiscal 1954 the second of 4 new de- 
stroyer leaders. was launched; 6 new 
minesweepers were commissioned and 7 
tank landing ships—LST’s. The flight 
decks of two Essex class carriers were 
strengthened and equipped to accommo- 
date jet aircraft, although they still 
need canted decks. Three more sub- 
marines have been converted into radar 
pickets to warn against surface and air- 
borne attack. - 

Of the four Forrestal carriers which 
are presently contemplated under the 
Navy's offensive program, the first is ex- 
pected to be ready in the fall of 1955, 
with the others following about a year 
a art. The carrier for which funds are 
sought in the present bill will be ready 
in 1958. 

With respect to the nuclear submarine 
envisioned in this program, I might say 
that the Navy is concentrating on build- 
ing a smaller and more maneuverable 
craft than those presently in existence. 

The naval aircraft program contem- 
plated in this bill envisions a naval air 
arm of 9,941 planes, some of which need 
to be modernized. A large number of 
previously funded aircraft will be deliv- 
ered to the Navy during the year, how- 
ever, so that there will be a steady rise 
in the percentage of modernized craft. 
Naval aircraft now includes sweptwing 
jet fighters of the radical tailless design, 
one type of which will carry and launch 
guided missiles. A sweptwing bomber, 
now in production, is designed to deliver 
atomic weapons from aircraft carriers. 

Other new types of aircraft include 
specially designed antisubmarine types, 
and a new relatively fast helicopter for 
landing operations against an enemy 
possessing atomic weapons. 

As in the other branches of the service, 
naval manpower is being reduced. From 
an estimated average personnel of 765,- 
086 in 1954, reductions will bring the 
Navy’s manpower strength to 682,000 by 
the end of fiscal 1955. A reduction of the 
fleet and retrenchment in various fleet- 
support areas will account for these re- 
ductions. There will be no impairment 
of combat strength. 

The bill provides for a continuation of 
3 combat divisions and 3 air wings, at 
full strength, for the Marine Corps, 
Here, again, however, there will be a cut- 
back in onboard strength of the corps 
from an average of 241,539 in 1954 to 
215,000 by the end of fiscal 1955. Despite 
this decrease, there is an estimated in- 
crease of 6,300 men projected for the 
Fleet Marine Force, which is the com- 
batant element of the corps. Altogether, 
the Navy and Marine Corps appropria- 
tions, under the present bill, will come to 
$9,705,818,500, which is about $267 
million more than was required in fiscal 
1954. The increase is almost wholly for 
ships and aircraft. 

All in all, the bill before you provides, 
I believe, for maximum strength at a 
feasible cost. It is based on recognition 
of the fact that, for better or worse, the 
world looks to the United States for 
leadership; and that we must lead from 
strength—armed strength, as well as 
moral strength. The two can and must 
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go hand in hand. Indeed, in today’s 
world, there is no other way. 


Navy budget, 1955—Summary of committee 


recommendations 
Appropriations, 1953. $12, 842, 460, 000 
Appropriations, 1954. 9, 438, 310, 000 
Budget, 1955.— 9, 915, 000, 000 
Subcommittee total — 9. 705, 818, 500 


Compared with budget — — 209, 181. 500 


Nore—In addition, rescissions totaling 
$225,000,000 from Navy ($200) and Marine 
Corps ($25) stock funds. 


1. Military personnel costs 
(MSTS rates overstated, 
errors in computation, 
change of station, travel, 
Oy Eee a E ER EIEN RC aed a 

2. Projection of current operat- 
ing savings and economies 
(consists largely of projec- 
tion into 1955 of mainte- 
nance and operation type 
economies being currently 
realized in excess of those 
anticipated at time, budget 
was prepared, as evidenced 
by latest forecasts of unob- 


$12, 169, 400 


ligated balances) ~...----~ 35, 275, 000 

8. Overpricing or overfunding of 
various items 38, 055, 000 

4. Liquidation cash (not re- 
quired in 1955) 2 11, 000, 000 

5. Research and development 
— ee See 21, 735, 100 

6. Volunteered on basis of re- 
¥ised n 78, 000, 000 

7. Foreign-currency provision” 
(change in sec. 727)..--.. 6, 500, 000 
8. Penalty mail 1, 338, 000 

9. Other items (carryovers, 
WO Deck cee ebm ED 5, 109, 000 
Total een ee 


Note.—All amounts are exclusive of milt- 
tary public works appropriations. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. I think the gentleman 
is making a very fine statement and, as 
one of the older members of the subcom- 
mittee, I want to say that he and the 
other newer members are taking a very 
aggressive and active part in the bill and 
doing, in my judgment, a good job. 

I rose to ask the gentleman to clarify 
more or less the statement which the 
gentleman made to the effect that the 
overfinancing of aircraft procurement 
was eating up unnecessarily millions of 
dollars. I think I know what the gen- 
tleman means, but I think one infer- 
ence might be that this money was going 
to be wasted. Overfinancing aircraft 
would not necessarily cost the taxpayer 
any money if the same care were used in 
the procurement of the aircraft that 
were overfinanced as the aircraft that 
were precisely and more accurately 
financed, if the gentleman understands 
what I mean. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I agree with what 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MAHON] 
has said, except that where money is not 
obligated, of course it is not spent and is 
not tied up and therefore doing no harm, 

Mr. MAHON. Yes. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. But where obliga- 
tions for procurement have been made 
which in substance applies to aircraft 
not built and perhaps never to be built, 
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then it is a waste of money; and there 
was some of that. 

Mr. MAHON. If money is obligated, 
still it is not withdrawn from the Treas- 
ury, nor does it draw interest, until it is 
expended. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I agree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MAHON. I think we share the 
same view. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. My statement at 
that point was that this sort of thing 
is being eliminated. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. I remember when all 
that type of information the gentleman 
has given used to be classified material. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. In response to the 
statement of the gentleman from Ili- 
nois, I call his attention to the fact that 
all of this information appears in the 
records of the hearings and in the com- 
mittee report. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I yield. 

Mr. HARDY. With reference to the 
Navy’s air strength, do I understand it 
is contemplated that the Navy’s air 
strength will be continually improving? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. It is improving 
constantly; yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Can you account for 
the Navy’s being able to reduce its main- 
tenance force and still continue to 
improve its air fighting strength? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Do you mean man- 
power? 

Mr. HARDY. I am talking about 
manpower to maintain and repair air- 
craft that they are flying. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Yes; they can con- 
tinue to reduce. Of course, the plan is 
to increase the indigenous and civilian 
personnel and release the military per- 
sonnel for the purpose for which they 
are in the service. 

Mr. HARDY. The plan is to increase 
the civilian personnel for maintaining 
aircraft? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I assume they have 
many places where that personnel will 
be used. 

Mr. HARDY. As a matter of fact, 
just recently they went through a very 
sharp decrease in personnel for main- 
taining the aircraft. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Perhaps the reason 
for it is greater efficiency in the oper- 
ation, and in the modernization of the 
aircraft. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I yield. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Is it not a 
fact that the improvement in the Naval 
Air Force is not an improvement in 
numbers, but an improvement in mod- 
ernization? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Yes; it is a ques- 
tion of modernization. 

Mr. HARDY. I am really just trying 
to get the picture straight because I, 
frankly, have not been able to under- 
stand it and the Navy has not been able 
to satisfactorily explain to me how they 
are able to replace the personnel with 
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civilian personnel employed to maintain 
and keep in repair their operational 
planes and at the same time build up 
the strength of the Navy’s air arm. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. The in- 
crease in strength is represented in im- 
proved models of the planes rather than 
in the numbers of the planes. The num- 
ber of operational planes is at the peak 
now and will continue at that point in 
the future. 

Mr. HARDY. The number of opera- 
tional planes will continue at its present 
level? i 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. TABER. Is it not also true that 
the present methods include purchasing 
only the spare parts that are needed 
and not a lot of things that they did 
not need and that that will have a great 
effect upon the maintenance operation? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. It will have a very 
decided effect. 

Mr. HARDY. Does the gentleman 
contend that that will reduce the amount 
of time required to maintain these 
planes? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Of course, you are 
assuming in your question or in your 
statement that reduction in military per- 
sonnel in the Navy is automatically ap- 
plied in maintenance of aircraft and 
that is not true. 

Mr. HARDY. No, I am thinking in 
terms of civilian personnel. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Well, the same pol- 
icy and practice would apply, whether 
civilian or military. 

Mr. HARDY. Only recently there has 
been between a 5 percent and 10 percent 
reduction in the overall civilian main- 
tenance personnel for Naval Air Sta- 
tions. It has disturbed me for, frankly, 
I was hoping that the gentleman could 
shed a little light on it because I could 
not get it from the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics. . 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point to include the com- 
mittee’s recommendations with regard 
to the Navy budget. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, in answer to the question raised 
by the gentleman from Virginia, I think 
that the decrease in personnel that he 
has noted merely reflects the increase 
in efficiency which we are getting all 
along the line, not only in the Navy but 
in other branches of the Armed Forces. 
Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDY. I certainly hope that is 
true, but frankly I have not been able 
to see the evidence of it, and I have not 
been able to get anybody on a national 
ee to say that that is the reason for 
Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I think the 
gentleman will find that it is true all 
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along the line this year in respect to all 
three services. 

Mr. HARDY. I would like, if the gen- 
tleman will permit, to make a comment 
in connection with the reduction of civil- 
ian personnel at naval shipyards. It 
happens I had a phone call today an- 
nouncing that there is a further de- 
crease in employment announced in my 
district today in the naval shipyard. 
Can the gentleman comment on that sit- 
uation and as to what we can expect in 
the future? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I cannot 
comment on the specific action the gen- 
tleman refers to, but as I stated earlier, 
there has been a reduction in civilian 
personnel of over 151,000 in the three 
services since Secretary Wilson took over 
15 months ago. 

Mr. HARDY. Perhaps the gentleman 
will permit me one further observation: 
Returning to the air station question, 
which is the one that really disturbed 
me. Weare getting a substantial reduc- 
tion. Frankly, it was told me that this 
was made possible by the fact that new 
planes which had been expected had not 
been delivered. Now, if the new planes 
were not delivered that certainly is go- 
ing to require more people to maintain 
the older ones which will have to fly. 
Would not the gentleman agree that 
that would be the logical assumption? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I can only 
say to the gentleman that there are a 
total of 9,941 operational planes in the 
Navy at this time. That is the top level 
for operational planes and it will be con- 
tinued in the future. In terms of mod- 
ernization however you will see a very 
substantial increase all the way from 45 
percent now up to about 87 percent in 
fiscal 1956. 

Mr. HARDY. If the gentleman will 
just permit one further observation, I 
am certainly delighted to see that we are 
improving the type of planes that we 
have; I am thoroughly glad to see that. 
I also want always to see improve- 
ments in efficiency. Frankly, if I could 
be assured that reductions in personnel 
came about through improvement in 
efficiency I would not have a single com- 
plaint about what has happened in my 
district in that regard. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I think the 
gentleman will be very much encour- 
aged if he will look into the matter of 
increased efficiency all along the line. 

Mr. HARDY. I thank the gentleman, 
but I am not sure that this has yet been 
demonstrated. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. Chairman, we 
have had some discussion here during 
the course of the afternoon about the 
adequacy of the appropriation bill 
amount. I think one factor we prob- 
ably should bear in mind on that par- 
ticular point is that over the last 4 years 
and including the amount contained in 
this particular bill there will have been 
appropriated a total of $218 billion for 
the armed services. If we approve the 
bill substantially as it has been written 
and is now before this body there will be 
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available for expenditure $78 billion- 
plus as of July 1, 1954. 

For the long pull if it means anything 
in connection with this budget, and with 
the program for the Armed Forces, I 
wonder if it would not be well for the 
cost of continued maintenance of a force 
goal once achieved to be considered as 
well as its initial cost. Take, for exam- 
ple, the 137-wing Air Force goal. Pop- 
ular thinking usually stops with the 
building and delivery of the planes; yet 
that is but the beginning, and that is 
where the expense really starts. Of 
course, America can afford and is af- 
fording the cost of building those thou- 
sands of planes which are necessary for 
that 137-wing goal. But after all, bases, 
buildings, and runways have to be built. 
Men have to be recruited and trained; 
there have to be repairs, maintenance, 
equipment, spares and spare parts, and 
then, of course, we have the replacement 
of planes as time goes on. 

It has been estimated that the cost of 
maintaining a 137-wing Air Force, once 
it has been completely built, will approx- 
imate $15 billion per year. It is interest- 
ing to note that with the Air Force on 
the buildup, we have a recomendation in 
the pending bill for the Air Force of only 
$10.8 billion in comparison with that es- 
timated cost of maintenance. 

When these things are taken into con- 
sideration, it is easy to understand why 
it has been the desire of all to get the 
most for our defense dollar. The testi- 
mony which was given from time to time 
before the Air Force panel, discloses that 
tremendous strides have been made to- 
ward greater strength and efficiency in 
the Air Force. 

Some of its major accomplishments 
along this line include: 

First. Activation of 9 combat wings: 
2 medium bombers, 1 light bomber, 5 
fighter, 1 tactical reconnaissance. 

Second. Activation of support units: 
Includes 10 air transport squadrons, 1 
tow target squadron, 3 aircraft control 
and warning squadrons, 2 radio relay 
squadrons. 

Third. Increase of annual pilot train- 
ing rate from 7,200 to 7,800. 

Fourth. Expansion of North American 
air defense network: (a) Activation of 10 
sites; (b) reequipping of 19 sites at addi- 
tional personnel cost. 

Fifth. Increase in NATO support. 

Sixth. Establishment of 20 additional 
operating bases. 

Seventh. Continuation of combat- 
ready status of forces in Korea. 

When Secretary Talbott took over in 
January of 1953 he testified there were 
about 100 activated wings, 85 to 90 of 
which were operational. In February, 
1954, when he appeared before us, he 
testified that there were 112 activated 
wings, about 100 of which were opera- 
tional. In the meantime much improve- 
ment had been made in the 85 or 90 
originally operational by way of increas- 
ing their combat readiness, and by way 
of modernizing them; to wit, by replac- 
ing the propeller-driven planes with jet 
planes. A year ago the goal and the ex- 
pectation was that by June 30 of this 
year 110 wings would have resulted, 
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whereas the actual fact will be that on 
June 30 this year there will be 115 wings, 
plus the additional 23 wings and 67 
squadrons of the reserves and 27 addi- 
tional wings and 87 additional squadrons 
for the National Guard. 

In that same period of time from June 
30, 1953, to June 30 of this year, the num- 
ber of active operational planes in the 
Air Force alone will have increased from 
18,412 to 21,010. 

One of the more specific instances of 
improvement is found in the field of mili- 
tary personnel. Under the January, 
1953, manning standards and manpower 
policies, the requirements for 115 wings 
appeared to be 1,031,000 military per- 
sonnel. Actually as of June 30, 1954, 
when we will have 115 wings, plus 3 es- 
sential Air Transport squadrons and sev- 
eral miscellaneous flying units previously 
considered to be beyond the Air Force 
capability as of that date, they will be 
manned with not more than 955,000 mili- 
tary personnel as compared with the 
earlier planned figure which I gave you 
of 1,031,000. Instead of using military 
personnel on the basis of 1,053,000 for 120 
wings as called for by the early 1953 
manpower plan, the same kind of econ- 
omy actions and results obtained from 
them to date will enable the Air Force 
to man not 120 but 127 wings with fewer 
military personnel. Instead of using 
1,053,000 for the 120 wings they would 
use 1,018,000 for 127 wings by the end 
of fiscal year 1956, and 1,042,000 military 
personnel to man 137 wings by the end 
of fiscal year 1957. 

Now, that is using the plans of econ- 
omy which have been put into force up 
to date and as are outlined in the Air 
Force hearings by Assistant Secretary of 
the Air Force White starting at page 98 
of the Air Force hearings. But, the Air 
Force has assured us that they are con- 
fident that by introducing additional 
policies moving in the direction of man- 
power economies they will be able to 
effect even greater savings in this field 
of personnel. Testimony before the 
committee was that 127 wings in 1956 
will be manned by 975,000 military per- 
sonnel and 137 wings by the end of the 
fiscal year 1957 with 975,000 military 
personnel, It is interesting to note that 
originally the manpower estimates for 
a 143-wing Air Force were as high as 
1,700,000 military personnel. 

Improvement has also been made in 
civilian personnel insofar as reduction 
thereof is concerned, In the Air Force 
the civilian strength was about 316,000 
as of February 1, 1953. Eleven months 
later there were 289,000, or a reduction 
of some 27,000 in that short time. For 
the entire Department of Defense, Secre- 
tary Wilson testified that from January 
1953 to the end of 1953 a total reduction 
of about 150,000 civilians was effected, 
and he went on to say, “I can assure you 
that we have not hurt the defense effort 
one particle by doing it. As a matter of 
fact, we have improved the morale and 
improved the operations.” 

Of course, on that kind of a basis and 
that kind of a showing it is not hard to 
see why the committee was pleased with 
the results produced thus far in that 
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particular field. Great savings are re- 
flected and effected not only in dollars 
but, even more importantly, in terms of 
services of men and the many materials 
and supplies and all the supporting facil- 
ities needed to sustain them while in 
service. 

In discussing and making compari- 
sons of previous and earlier plans with 
the actual experience, no disparagement 
whatsoever is intended of these previous 
plans. Certainly, no one would impute 
any bad faith or intentional misfiguring 
or improper computation of those plans, 
but we have been reminded here on the 
floor earlier today, and it is true, that we 
engaged originally on this program by 
way of a crash type of program. There 
were war conditions which prevailed 
at the time. We were working on new 
equipment, new kinds of airplanes, 
weapons, communications, and many 
other phases of our armament and equip- 
ment. Of course, we benefited tremen- 
dously by the experience which we have 
gained in the interim. 

One rather notable point in that same 
connection is the project Native Sons, 
so-called, whereby foreign nationals are 
used for work for which they are capable 
if such hiring results in the replacement 
of military personnel who could then be 
assigned to combat service. There are 
many benefits in that type of displace- 
ment and substitution. In the first 
place, the rate of pay is lower. A Japa- 
nese, for example, can be hired for about 
$800 a year, a Frenchman for about 
$2,100, and I presume comparative rates 
of pay could be cited at other places. 
There is also a saving of support type 
activities. For example, food, clothing, 
housing, hospital treatment, traveling 
costs, and postwar benefits need not be 
furnished and are all items of substan- 
tial savings where the project Native 
Sons is employed. In addition, there 
results improved relationship with for- 
eign countries where this particular 
practice is located or where it goes on. 

Now there is contemplated by way of 
further improvement in the personnel 
field the extension of this native-son 
principle to the continental United 
States so that civilians would be called 
upon to take over a good part of the 
work of the airmen in such cases where 
the airmen could thereby be released to 
their true mission and their proper 
function, which is combat duty. 

Questions have been raised, I under- 
stand, along that line, and a query has 
been put: Will that type of practice re- 
sult in an undesirable and an unneces- 
sary expansion of the civilian payroll? 
In the first place, there are safeguards 
placed around that. The substitution of 
civilian for military personnel is de- 
signed for use only when it will release 
an airman to combat duty; and, sec- 
ondly, we have the protection of the 
financial limitations where there would 
be a transfer of funds from military per- 
sonnel account to civilian personnel ac- 
count. That would have the effect of 
governing that situation very well. Cer- 
tainly, the favorable experience of the 
native-son project abroad entitles it to 
a fair trial here in the zone of the 
interior, or in continental United States. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
recognizes that this policy was severely 
criticized in past years, does he not? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Yes; we appreciate 
that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. What about the 
security investigations of these civilians 
who are citizens of other countries? 

Mr. HRUSKA. It is my understand- 
ing that as many precautions as possible 
are being made and taken abroad. They 
are likewise being taken here or are con- 
templated here. There are many types 
of duties and many types of work which 
do not especially involve a question of 
security considerations. 

Mr. McCORMACK. So that this is a 
new, definite policy in respect to a large- 
scale employment of civilians of other 
countries under certain circumstances? 

Mr. HRUSKA. On a broad scale, yes, 
though it is not entirely new. It is being 
encouraged as much as possible, as I 
understand it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Suppose Ameri- 
cans are willing to go abroad and work 
there. What then? Is there any pref- 
erence given them? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I understand that 
there is not. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Of course, to trans- 
fer American citizens abroad would de- 
feat one of the major purposes of this 
program, which is economy. In other 
words, if we transport Americans over 
there, we have got to take care of them. 
We must provide hospitalization. Their 
dependents may have to go along with 
them. We may have to ship food to 
them. We may have to transport their 
household furnishings, and so forth. An 
American civilian would cost almost as 
much to maintain over there as an Amer- 
ican military person. Under this pro- 
gram Native Son we can get five to six 
French or German civilians for the cost 
of one military. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I appreciate that 
fact, but there are other implications 
involved, Iam sure the gentleman recog- 
nizes. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Yes; we discussed 
many of them. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iam glad to hear 
my friend admit that this is an entirely 
new policy that was criticized consider- 
ably in the past when it was carried on 
on a much more limited scale. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I have not been un- 
aware of the criticism. We have been 
discussing this for quite some time. 
Those of us who have been overseas and 
watched this operate feel that it is a 
pretty sound program of economy. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I can see the ele- 
ment of the saving of dollars, and I am 
not interposing any objections. I am 
simply making inquiries for the Recorp 
so the people will know that this is an 
entirely new policy. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. It is not new; it is 
perhaps an expansion. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Oh, a tremendous 
expansion. It was severely criticized 
when it was operated on a limited scale 
in past years and there are many im- 
plications involved that have got to he 
carefully guarded against. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. What we are pri- 
marily interested in is making available 
more men for combat duties. For in- 
stance, in Japan, as was pointed out in 
the hearings, there was a group of 
American soldiers who were driving cars 
for the officers and some others, when 
they might just as well have had Jap- 
anese driving those cars. They were 
just ordinary passenger cars. The cost 
there would have been something like 
one-tenth of the cost of having the 
American soldier do that work, and he 
could then go into a combat unit. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman’s 
observations I am aware of, but I simply 
want the record to show that this is 
a substantial increase and for all prac- 
tical purposes a new policy, so far as 
this expansion is concerned, in the num- 
bers involved. The policy was severely 
criticized in the past, and I was wonder- 
ing whether or not Americans who might 
want to go abroad would be given first 
consideration for employment; I mean, 
in clerical or stenographic jobs, and so 
forth. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. My own view would 
be no, because the aim of economy would 
be defeated by that. This is relating to 
indigenous civilians for replacement of 
military personnel, not the civilian per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s frankness, but I also appre- 
ciate there are other implications in- 
volved that might be very disturbing in 
the future. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It might be observed 
that there are some undesirable features 
of the continued employment for that 
kind of work of the military just as they 
are, and it is the balancing of those un- 
desirable features and the disadvantages 
thereof against those which might in- 
here in the present status which re- 
sulted in the decision the way the deci- 
sion has gone. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Do citizens of 
other countries, employed by this Gov- 
ernment abroad, have to take an oath 
that they are not members of the Com- 
munist Party? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Iam not informed on 
that. Maybe some of those who were 
abroad this summer could answer that 
question. I yield to the gentleman from 
Kansas. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Generally the con- 
ditions are governed by the Nation itself. 
In other words, we cannot impose our 
own views and ideas upon the other sov- 
ereign nation, but in many instances 
there is a check made. There are some 
places that disturb us. We discussed 
that in the committee. We would like 
to have greater cooperation from one of 
the foreign nations, at least, in bring- 
ing about just exactly the situation of 
which the gentleman is speaking. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I recognize we 
cannot impose our views on foreign na- 
tions, although I wish sometimes there 
were closer collaboration and apprecia- 
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tion. Nevertheless, when we are em- 
ploying someone we are not imposing 
our views on a foreign nation. We can 
impose that requirement as a condition 
precedent to employment, because such 
a requirement affects employees of the 
Federal Government once they are em- 
ployed and put on the rolls. So the con- 
dition is different in relation to an in- 
dividual seeking employment than it is 
in relation to a government. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I think we are 
speaking pretty much the same language 
on that. 

Mr. McCORMACE. I was wondering 
if the oath which our own citizens have 
to undergo, that they are not members 
of the Communist Party, would also be 
applied to such people in foreign coun- 
tries. I just wanted to explore that, be- 
cause it seems to me there is more vul- 
nerability there than there might be 
among our own citizens as far as in- 
filtration is concerned. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I should like to com- 
ment just briefly on some of the results 
of inspections made by our committee; 
for example, the Air Defense Command, 
but more particularly on the Strategic 
Air Command. 

A question has been raised from time 
to time whether or not the Strategic Air 
Command can do its job. We did make 
a visitation at several of the Strategic Air 
Command bases. We had a thorough 
briefing on one occasion with the com- 
mittee, and on several occasions by my- 
self personally in the command head- 
quarters. 

It is my studied conclusion that there 
is certainly every indication of a full 
understanding of its mission within the 
Strategic AirCommand. There is every 
indication in the equipment, in the train- 
ing of the crews, and in their morale that 
there is a full capability of performing 
its mission. There certainly is every 
reason to feel that the outstanding and 
vigorous leadership of its commanding 
general has made its effective mark on 
the command under him. 

Gen. Nathan Twining, Chief of Staff, 
USAF, flatly answered the question as to 
whether SAC could do the job, as follows: 

The Strategic Air Command is the best 
trained and finest equipped long range strik- 
ing force in the world. It is capable of de- 
livering on short notice the highest yield 
nuclear weapons on targets located any place 
in the world during daytime or nighttime. 


Those who have had an opportunity to 
observe and become informed are in 
ready agreement with this judgment. 

Finally, in regard to flight pay, which 
earlier this afternoon was referred to 
briefly, page 7 of our report clears up a 
misunderstanding of that type and 
which apparently had prevailed within 
the service itself. 

I read as follows from the report: 


The committee received testimony that the 
limitation on proficiency flying was, in cer- 
tain instances, interpreted to restrict flying 
for training purposes. The history of this 
limitation, including the debate on the 1954 
bill, includes no statement to the effect that 
training fiying is to be limited. It is the 
intent of the committee that this limitation 
be so administered as to leave no question 
that training fiying, as determined by the 
Secretary, is excluded from the limitations 
contained in section 721 of the bill. 
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Mr. Chairman, most of the important 
aspects of our committee report and the 
bill pertaining to the Air Force were ably 
and adequately analyzed and commented 
upon by the gentleman from Kansas, 
chairman of the Air Force panel. It is 
not my intention to duplicate in those 
areas. But I should like to join with him 
and with others of the subcommittee in 
approving the measure and urging its 
passage by the House. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
REES]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
as chairman of the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, I would like 
to congratulate the members of the 
House Appropriations Committee on the 
economies and savings to the taxpayers 
which have been brought about largely 
through the careful pruning they have 
made in expenditures. in the Department 
of Defense. 

I note from the committee’s report on 
the Department of Defense budget for 
the 1955 fiscal year that from January 
of last year to February of this year— 
slightly more than a year—millions of 
dollars have been saved through the 
trimming of 162,161 positions, a large 
part of it, I understand through the 
process of attrition or abolition of un- 
needed positions as they have become 
vacated through retirement, resigna- 
tions, and similar reasons. 

Translated into terms of savings to the 
American people, this reduction from a 
staff of 1,329,795 from last year to a re- 
duced total of 1,167,634 early this year, 
undoubtedly means savings of billions of 
dollars over a period of time. 

I know the present heads of the De- 
partment of Defense have, also, cooper- 
ae in putting these economies into ef- 

ect. 

I was also glad to note that the com- 
mittee hearings and report referred to a 
study reported by our House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, among 
others, relating to large wastes of man- 
power through the use of what is known 
as the “military counterpart” system. 

In this connection, I call attention to 
page 5 of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee report on the Department of De- 
fense appropriations, as follows: 

Military personnel in civilian occupations 
and dual supervision by military and civilian 
personnel have been subjects of inquiry by 
committees of the Congress whose general 
conclusions point to considerable savings 
through proper utilization of each category. 


It is gratifying the members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee have recognized 
our studies in this field. Members of the 
committee, knowing this work was being 
carried on for us by Comptroller General 
Lindsay Warren, have been able to make 
reductions in personnel expenditures for 
the 1955 fiscal year in the military agen- 
cies in the assurance that our further 
studies looking toward elimination of 
dual staffing will make it more easily pos- 
sible to attain further job reductions. 

On April 11 we were pleased to release 
the results of a study conducted at our 
request by Comptroller General Lindsay 
Warren indicating that there are hun- 
dreds of instances of costly civilian and 
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military manpower waste in top level 
supervisory jobs in the military agencies. 

Mr. Warren’s report, covering surveys 
of 11 Army, Navy, and Air Force field 
installations, and 9 top-level organiza- 
tional units, so that a true cross sam- 
pling could be obtained, gave us first- 
hand information on 232 positions in the 
military agencies which were dually oc- 
cupied by military and civilian person- 
nel. The results were as follows: 

First. In 54 cases the dual staffing was 
found to be unjustified, and reductions 
in staffing were made, 

Second. In 29 cases, the justifications 
for the dual staffing were not yet deter- 
mined, but the validity of some of these 
oe too appeared clearly question- 
able. 

Third. In another 50 cases the Comp- 
troller General's report indicated some 
ware justified and others were question- 
able. 

Fourth. In only 86 cases was the dual 
staffing found to be justified by the work- 
load, and in another 13 cases the dual 
staffing was supported on the basis that 
the 13 military officers in these jobs 
needed the experience and training that 
the positions afforded them. 

These 232 cases of dual staffing, while 
representing an excellent cross sampling, 
are only a relative few of the many in- 
stances of such staffing believed to still 
exist. When projected throughout the 
military services as a whole this sampling 
indicates there may be hundreds of such 
instances, as we reported in our release 
of April 11. 

I note further in the report of the 
House Appropriations Committee that it 
is contemplated to make further reduc- 
tions of positions totaling approximately 
43,000. I hope that a good bit of this 
can be accomplished by a further appli- 
cation of the attrition principle. 

Where you have a military officer and 
a civilian sitting side by side on a job 
with work for only one, one can be as- 
signed elsewhere where his work will be 
more useful, without harming the effi- 
ciency of any of the operations. 

The House Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee will be happy to work 
toward a reduction of the military 
counterpart of dual staffing, with a view 
toward assisting the Department of De- 
fense in economies. 

With this in mind, I have assigned to 
our standing Subcommittee on Man- 
power Utilization, headed by the able 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Cor- 
BETT], the task of making a thorough 
investigation of dual staffing in the mili- 
tary departments. 

In conclusion, I would like to empha- 
size that in the economies which we have 
already reported in elimination of dual 
staffing, and in other economies made 
which were not included in the figures 
quoted, we have had excellent coopera- 
tion in the Department of Defense. 
There have been some unfortunate in- 
stances where the need for self-analysis 
has not been recognized, but on the 
whole we wish to commend the many 
officials who have given us their whole- 
hearted cooperation. One notable in- 
stance of this was at Keesler Air Force 
Base where, through the cooperation of 
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the Air Force, studies resulted in elimi- 
nation of 158 supervisory positions; this 
was all at 1 installation alone, mind you. 

In the further studies of our subcom- 
mittee, we also expect the wholehearted 
cooperation of the military branches and 
officials of the Department of Defense. 
We believe that through cooperative 
self-analysis we can point the way to- 
ward economies which will go a long way 
toward meeting the personnel reductions 
indicated in the new budget without en- 
dangering the livelihood of civilian ca- 
reer servants and without impairing 
morale and efficiency in the Department 
of Defense. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to my 
friend the distinguished friend from 
Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. There is a question 
which disturbs me a bit in connection 
with the ceiling in this bill on the num- 
ber of civilian employees. At one time, 
I believe, we carried a limitation of about 
500,000 civilian employees, the classified 
cmployees in the Department of Defense. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I believe the 
number was set at 475,000. 

Mr. MAHON. It disturbs me a little 
when I consider that perhaps the people 
in the Department of Defense would 
more or less fix this 475,000 figure as a 
floor rather than as a ceiling, if the 
gentleman knows what I mean. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Yes, sir, I do. 
I share his concern. 

Mr. MAHON. It seems to me that 
some greater economies in civilian per- 
sonnel could be effected. I think, if we 
eliminated the ceiling altogether, we 
might achieve more economy; yet, on 
the other hand, we do not want to turn 
this thing completely loose. Of course, 
when we provide the funds, we fix the 
ceiling. We have discussed in the sub- 
committee the wisdom or the unwisdom 
of the ceiling. I wonder if the gentle- 
man has given that any thought, and 
if he has, what his reactions are? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Iam in general 
agreement with the statement just made. 
I understand that the number of 475,000 
has been reduced to 450,000. That is ap- 
proximately the number on the roll at 
the present time. So there has been 
some reduction. I would like also to ad- 
vise the gentleman that our Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service has been 
making a study of this personnel prob- 
lem especially as it relates to dual serv- 
ice or dual compensation, where we have 
a number of Army officers or Army per- 
sonnel doing the work of civilian per- 
sonnel, or putting it another way, where 
we have civilian and an Army officer or 
an enlisted man doing practically the 
same work. It is described as counter- 
part. We have been dealing with that 
in our committee. In fact, a subcom- 
mittee of our committee met this after- 
noon and had this problem under con- 
sideration. I should also tell you that 
the Comptroller General’s office has 
been most helpful in making surveys 
for and on behalf of our committee. 
We have surveyed some 19 installations 
out of the total of 600 or 700 in this 
country, and we have come up with some 
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rather important information and rec- 
ommendations. In fact, we will have a 
report in which I know the gentleman 
will be deeply interested. We expect to 
have that report filed within the next 
few weeks. It will show that there have 
been reductions; many because of the 
investigations and surveys that we are 
making. I agree with the gentleman 
that there ought to be some method of 
handling this problem without just ar- 
bitrarily saying the number ought to be 
475,000 or 450,000 or whatever figure they 
might decide upon. 

Mr. MAHON. I wonder if the gentle- 
man would not also agree with me that 
there are cases where you need a civilian, 
perhaps, and a military individual doing 
the same thing. That is not true in all 
cases, but I think there are instances 
where you need that kind of overlapping, 
perhaps, in order to train the military 
man or, perhaps, in order to insure con- 
tinuity of the work, but, of course, I 
would not say that that should be the 
general practice. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I agree with the 
gentleman. There are comparatively 
few cases. In respect to these survey 
teams we are using, it is not a matter of 
going in and criticizing the agency and 
saying, “You are all wrong about it.” 
We are using the services of the Comp- 
troller General’s office. They are ren- 
dering good service. They go in there 
and work with the agency and they are 
making these surveys at the request of 
our committee, and in a real construc- 
tive manner. When the final report is 
made the results will be revealing, I am 
sure. We have already received pre- 
liminary reports that are quite revealing. 

Mr. MAHON. I think the study is im- 
portant and should be pursued. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I agree with 
the gentleman. It ought to be pursued 
and continued. Again I want to thank 
the gentleman from Texas for his fine 
cooperation and service he has rendered 
in dealing with this problem. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. COUDERT]. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
taking this opportunity to briefly de- 
scribe and explain an amendment that 
I am planning to offer to this bill to- 
morrow. I want also to make perfectly 
clear what this amendment is not as well 
as what it is. Perhaps I had better re- 
verse the normal order and explain first 
what it is not. 

It is not criticism of or difference in 
any way, shape, or form with the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

It is not an attempt to prejudge in any 
way, shape, or form the advisability, wis- 
dom, or necessity of participating in any 
new armed conflicts anywhere in the 
world at any time. 

It is not an attempt in any way, shape, 
or form to exercise any influence or to 
affect in any way, shape, or form nego- 
tiations going on in Geneva or elsewhere; 
and any attempt to construe it in any 
other fashion would be highly unfounded 
and contrary to the fact. 

The amendment which I shall read 
verbatim in a moment for the record is 
intended to go along with and to take 
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at face value the declaration of our great 
President, Mr. Eisenhower, that he will 
not and would not commit the United 
States to armed intervention in Indo- 
china without the consent of Congress. 

All this amendment will do if adopted 
by the Congress is to put into the law 
exactly what President Eisenhower has 
said would be his practice and his inter- 
pretation of constitutional limitations, 
to wit, that there should not be military 
adventure engaged in by a President on 
his own responsibility without partici- 
pation by the Congress pursuant to the 
provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States, as was the case in Korea. 

This amendment will read as follows: 

None of the funds appropriated by this act 
shall be available for any of the expenses of 
maintaining uniformed personnel of the 
United States in armed conflict anywhere in 
the world: Provided, That this prohibition 
shall not be applicable with respect to armed 
conflict pursuant to a declaration of war or 
other express authorization of the Congress 
or with respect to armed conflict occasioned 
by an attack on the United States, its Terri- 
tories, or possessions, or attack on any nation 
with which the United States has a mutual 
defense or security treaty. 


Those exceptions are fairly obvious, 
but perhaps they had better be spelled 
out. 

Declaration of war or other express 
authorization of the Congress is, of 
course, perfectly clear. 

Attack on the United States, its Terri- 
tories, or possessions is equally clear. 

Attack upon any nation with which 
the United States has a mutual security 
or defense treaty includes the NATO 
treaties which means al! the 12 powers 
of Western Europe that comprise the 
NATO organization. It includes the 
Inter-American reciprocal aid treaties 
which include all of the American na- 
tions, the pan-American world, It in- 
cludes the tripartite treaty between the 
United States, New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia. It, of course, includes our treaty 
with Japan and Korea, 

So this limitation, if adopted, would 
in no wise limit the freedom of action 
of the President to carry out treaty ob- 
ligations as he sees it his duty to do un- 
der all of these mutual security pacts 
which already bind us to the defense of 
573 million people living on 19 million 
square miles of the earth’s surface. All 
this amendment will do will be to pre- 
vent, by limiting the right to use the 
funds, any more Koreas entered into 
irresponsibly by any President without 
the participation of Congress anc solely 
upon his own individual responsibility. 

Now, that cannot possibly apply to 
the present incumbent of the White 
House because he has already made his 
Position clear. Unhappily, however, 
despite the advances of medical science, 
mankind has not yet achieved immor- 
tality, and if this Nation goes on there 
will be other Presidents in the future. as 
there have been other Presidents in the 
past. It seems to me, therefore, that 


this is a great opportunity, the President 
taking the same position that this 
amendment would take, for the House to 
take action to reassert its right to par- 
ticipate in the most important business 
that any government ever transacts. the 
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business of war or peace, which is the 
business of life or death of a nation and 
of the men and women which consti- 
tute its population. 

Here we are considering a bill which 
is the most important business that the 
House will be confrontec with for some 
time, providing funds for the armed 
services. We have already through the 
Selective Service Act given to the admin- 
istration or the President, whoever he 
may be, complete power over the man- 
hood of the Nation through the power of 
conscription. We are providing $76 bil- 
lion to be made available for the De- 
fense Department when this bill is 
passed. There is no limitation upon 
where a President can if he chooses send 
those men and use those resources in 
war or in peace. 

I submit, therefore, and I do it with 
great diffidence and respect for the wis- 
dom of my colleagues, that they would 
do well to ponder the advisability of 
using the power of the purse, a consti- 
tutional power which the Congress pos- 
sesses, to buttress and protect the power 
of determining upon war and peace, 
which is also guaranteed to the Congress 
by the Constitution but which we dis- 
covered in the recent Korean tragedy 
can be bypassed if a President chooses 
to do it. 

I submit we will be subject to criticism 
possibly if we do not take some such ac- 
tion. This is not a new thought with 
me. I originally, 3 % years ago, in Janu- 
ary, offered a resolution to limit the use 
of funds for foreign troop commitments 
or foreign wars without the consent of 
the Congress. I have introduced that 
year after year. I urge my colleagues, 
Mr. Chairman, to give this matter their 
most earnest consideration. It involves 
a vital question, vital to the life of the 
Nation; it involves, in my humble judg- 
ment, the whole question of the role that 
the Congress is to occupy in the future, 
the elected representatives of the peo- 
ple. After all, whoever controls the war- 
making power controls the Nation, and 
if we are prepared to continue to abdi- 
cate the constitutional power of decid- 
ing upon war or peace, we, the Congress, 
might just as well go out of business. 

Let me repeat again that I cannot con- 
ceive how favorable action on this could 
be construed in any way as an act of 
weakness by the United States or could 
be used to undermine the position of our 
negotiators in Geneva and elsewhere. 
We are not saying by passing this amend- 
ment that the United States will not 
intervene militarily in Indochina under 
any circumstances, if it seems wise and 
proper and convincing evidence estab- 
lishes the necessity therefor. It would 
simply mean that we, the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people who provide the 
blood and the sinew and the bone and 
provide the money, insist that our con- 
stitutional rights be respected and that 
there be no such armed intervention in 
Indochina-or elsewhere, now or in the 
more distant future, without full par- 
ticipation of the Congress in the fateful 
decision. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
ral requests for time, the Clerk will 
rea 
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The Clerk read to the end of line 7 on 
page 1. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. NICHOLSON, 
having assumed the chair, Mr. McCu.- 
Loch, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
8873) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Defense and related inde- 
pendent agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1955, and for other purposes, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII AND 
ALASKA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. PASSMAN] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, prob- 
ably most of the Members of this House 
shared my recent privilege of seeing and 
hearing President Eisenhower when he 
delivered his nationwide radio and tele- 
vision address. Our President very ably 
and conscientiously arrested a fear in the 
minds of the American people relative to 
Communist infiltration, and truthfully 
pointed out that the matter of Commu- 
nist infiltration in our country had been 
greatly exaggerated. It was a fine ad- 
dress. The President, in my opinion, was 
quite correct in assuming that Americans 
are troubled about communism and the 
methods used in combating it, but he 
does not wish to have the American peo- 
ple thrown into a fit of fear by overexag- 
gerating the menace. Certainly he 
made it clear that our Nation is con- 
cerned about the implications of the H- 
bomb the general state of our Nation’s 
business, and the unemployment situ- 
ation. 

But there is yet another matter which 
is deeply troubling many Americans, and 
not a few Members of this body, about 
which the President was strangely si- 
lent. I am referring to the proposals to 
grant statehood to Hawaii and Alaska. 

Legislatively, both Territories are to- 
day closer to statehood than they have 
ever been. Our body overwhelmingly 
approved the Hawaii bill, and, as you 
know, a companion measure providing 
statehood for Alaska has been favorably 
reported by the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. The other body, on 
April 1, passed a joint Hawaii-Alaska 
bill by the same impressive 2 to 1 mar- 
gin by which the House passed the Ha- 
waii bill last year. Thus, the sole re- 
maining impediments to statehood for 
the two Territories are that this House 
approve of Alaska, and that the Presi- 
dent approve both. 

Mr. Speaker, if statehood is now de- 
nied these two deserving Territories 
through failure of the Congress and of 
the President to close this small remain- 
ing gap, then every individual responsi- 
ble for that disgraceful occurrence will 
richly deserve censure of history. For 
we will have failed not only the disfran- 
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chised Americans of Hawaii and Alaska, 
we shall also have failed to respond to 
the express wishes of a substantial ma- 
jority of the people we represent. 

A great majority of the Nation’s press; 
every recognized poll of public opinion; 
our own mail; and yes, our own con- 
sciences, tell us that Hawaii and Alaska 
need, and are ready for, and are justly 
entitled to statehood; and that 3 out of 
every 4 Americans favor this action. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people are 
fair-minded, and time and time again 
they have shown that they are wise; wis- 
er by far than they are sometimes given 
credit for. I firmly believe that the 
3 out of 4 Americans who favor state- 
hood for Hawaii and Alaska do so, first, 
because they know that the colonial sta- 
tus of these Territories is repugnant to 
the letter and the spirit of our form of 
government; they know that if “taxation 
without representation,” and, “govern- 
ment without the consent of the gov- 
erned,” were tyrannies 178 years ago, 
they are equally so today. 

I believe the American people also real- 
ize that the free peoples of the world 
and the evil forces of international com- 
munism are locked in a battle to the 
death for the minds of men, and their 
sound judgment tells them that we are 
denying ourselves an important victory 
in that struggle when we fail to give our 
Alaskan and Hawaiian citizens their full 
birthrights as American freemen. 

There are yet other reasons why this 
body should take prompt action to in- 
sure statehood, I would remind my col- 
leagues that failure to act will violate 
the platform pledges of both of our great 
political parties. That of my own party 
unequivocally favors statehood for both 
Territories. The platform of the other 
great party pledged statehood for Ha- 
waii, and statehood for Alaska under an 
equitable enabling act. In this connec- 
tion I am informed that the majority 
leader of the other body, Senator Know- 
LAND, and his equally distinguished col- 
league, the chairman of the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Subcommittee, 
consider the Senate Alaskan bill to be 
equitable. Is it not fitting and proper 
that the Members of this body should 
have equal opportunity to examine and 
express an opinion on this score? 

Too, Mr. Speaker, it would appear that 
the President is under equally strong 
moral compulsion to support statehood 
for Loth Hawaii and Alaska. Not simply 
because the American people who gave 
him his office have clearly expressed their 


wishes in that direction—though that 


alone would appear to be sufficient rea- 
son—but also because, the Denver Post 
reports, on Saturday, September 16, 1950, 
in an address to 1,500 Denverites gath- 
ered at the Freedom Bell, General Eisen- 
hower emphatically went on record in 
favor of immediate statehood for both 
Alaska and Hawaii. 

General Eisenhower said in that ad- 
dress, and I quote: 

Statehood for the two Territories, and 
granting them self-government and an equal 
voice in national affairs, is in conformity 
with the American way of life. Alaskan and 
Hawaiian statehood will serve the people of 
the world as a practical symbol that America 
practices what it preaches. 
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It is difficult to see how the President 
could now take a stand contrary to that 
clear-cut position as regards Alaska 
without raising in the minds of the 
American people the question of whether 
the pressures of political expediency had 
influenced his change of attitude. For 
Alaska today is not less qualified—mor- 
ally and physically—than it was in 1950 
before General Eisenhower became a 
candidate. She has, in fact, stronger 
qualifications, which include almost 50 
percent more people than she then 
possessed. 

Surely her need for statehood is as 
great, or greater, for the same factors 
that have throttled her economic growth 
are still present. The Federal Govern- 
ment still owns over 99 percent of Alas- 
ka’s land area, and this bureaucratic 
grip on the Territory's economic wind- 
pipe will continue to throttle its economy 
until statehood brings relief. 

The Federal Government still operates 
the Alaska Railroad—the only railroad 
from tidewater into the interior—and 
shortsightedly continues to strangulate 
the development of Alaska’s interior by 
imposing tariffs which make for ton- 
mile costs that are eight times the United 
States average. Ocean freight rates to 
Alaska are also exorbitantly high and 
mainly so because of a shipping monop- 
oly which discriminates against Alaska 
with the full knowledge and consent of 
the Federal Government. 

Merchandise produced in our Eastern 
States and intended for Alaska would 
logically move westward to Prince Rup- 
ert, British Columbia, a port less than 
50 miles south of Alaska’s southeast tip. 
Under United States law, only American 
vessels may carry cargo to or from Alas- 
ka, and the closest United States port is 
Seattle, Wash., 600 miles to the south of 
British Columbia. Yet the same law 
permits the more economical movement 
of identical merchandise in ships of any 
country from Prince Rupert to any 
United States west coast port. Is it any 
wonder, in the light of such rank dis- 
crimination and shortsightedness as 
this, that the development of this great 
Territory has been retarded? 

For almost 100 years Alaska has been 
looted and blighted as a consequence of 
Federal stewardship. Is it not high time 
we abandon this miserably performed 
task of absentee-management and turn 
the job over to the people of Alaska? 

Clearly then, Mr. Speaker, the criti- 
cism of inadequate development leveled 
against Alaska by some critics of state- 
hood should more properly be charged 
against the Federal Government. Just 
as surely as the flowers of May follow the 
showers of April will we see Alaska’s 
economic development flower from the 
beneficent showers of statehood. It has 
been so with each of our States; it will 
be so with Alaska. 

Then, there are those who would deny 
statehood to Alaska because it is not 
contiguous with another State. It is in- 
deed fortunate for the great State of 
California that such reasoning was con- 
sidered out of date 100 years ago. In 
1850, when the State was admitted, Mis- 
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souri was the most westerly State on 
the stagecoach route to San Francisco. 
The 1,500 intervening stateless miles of 
mountains and wilderness were popu- 
lated mostly by hostile Indians, and the 
fastest stagecoach time for the Califor- 
nia to Missouri journey was 25 days. 
Most travelers to Washington and New 
York found the 15,000-mile sea voyage 
around Cape Horn more comfortable and 
safer. It took in excess of 3 months. 

Yet, California, under statehood, be- 
gan to flourish immediately, despite this 
1,500 mile gap, and became a homoge- 
nous part of our Federal Union? Why? 

Simply because the overland journey 
from Ohio, Missouri, New York, and 
Massachusetts did not change the fun- 
damental beliefs of California’s pio- 
neers. Nor did the sea voyage. These 
people remained Americans in all essen- 
tial characteristics. 

Is it not high time we realize that this 
applies equally to Alaska? For the plain 
truth is that 3 out of every 4 Alaskans 
are Kansans, Californians, Texans, or 
Pennsylvanians, and former residents of 
other States, who, following the example 
of their pioneer forefathers, pushed on 
to make their homes and seek their for- 
tunes in this, our Nation’s last remaining 
frontier area. And, like all Americans, 
they want the dignity of first-class cit- 
izenship. It is neither just nor logical 
that they be penalized for having ex- 
hibited the same pioneer qualities we 
have admired in our own grandfathers. 

To contend, as some do, that the prime 
requisite of a State is that it physically 
touch another State appears to me to be 
confused thinking, not only in the light 
of precedent, but also because those who 
reason thusly must then concede that 
the Republic of Mexico, which is con- 
tiguous with Texas, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, and California, is, per se, an 
eligible candidate for statehood. I cite 
this example to make a point because 
you understand, of course, that Mexico 
is an independent Republic and not a 
candidate for United States statehood. 
May I further add that I mean no offense 
to our great neighbor to the south by 
this reference; I should judge that her 
people are completely happy with their 
own fine Republic. 

I repeat, I believe the example will 
serve to show my colleagues the complete 
invalidity of the argument that conti- 
guity is the prime qualification for state- 
hood. Now, Mr. Speaker, I am persuaded 
that the prime qualification for state- 
hood, in 1954, should be what it has 
always been, namely, that the residents 
of the petitioning area be good American 
citizens. 

If they are not, mere physical nearness 
would not make them good citizens. If 
they are, then the fact that it takes 12 
or 20 hours to fly from Juneau or Hono- 
lulu to Washington will not prevent 
these citizens from becoming homogene- 
ous Americans. I submit that the basic 
factor which holds us together as a Na- 
tion is not that our States are physically 
contiguous with each other, but rather, 
the tie that binds is our common loyalty 
to certain fundamental principles and 

eliefs. 
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If any of my southern colleagues con- 
scientiously believe to the contrary, I 
should like to remind them that in 1861 
the fact that we were physically con- 
tiguous with the northern States did not 
keep us together asa Nation. We found 
then that we differed in certain funda- 
mental beliefs—and because of those 
differences we parted company. Or, at 
least, we tried to. 

However, if there be those who still 
have misgivings about Alaska’s noncon- 
tiguity, the following statistics will, I 
trust, provide them with some measure 
of reassurance. 

I mentioned that 100 years ago a gap 
of almost 1,500 miles existed between 
San Francisco and Missouri, our most 
westerly State on the overland stage 
route. By contrast, it is only 870 air 
miles from Juneau, Alaska's capital, to 
Seattle, and the air distance from Ju- 
neau to New York exceeds that between 
San Francisco and New York by only 
294 miles. Think of it, less than an 
hour’s flying time in modern transport. 

Mr. Speaker, all Christiandom has just 
completed the celebration of its climactic 
anniversary. During the Easter holi- 
days we heard, again, the old, old story 
of how the Roman governor, Pilate, en- 
deavored to absolve himself of responsi- 
bility by symbolically washing his hands. 
But the verdict of history has been that 
Pilate did not purge himself of responsi- 
bility. Historians, theologians, and you 
and I know he shared the guilt of the 
crucifixion because he possessed the 
power to prevent that injustice and 
failed to use it. 

Mr. Speaker, will not Congress de- 
servedly earn the condemnation of his- 
tory and of our constituents if we permit 
the injustice of colonialism to continue 
in Alaska and Hawaii through our fail- 
ure to use the power we possess? For 
make no mistake about it, this House 
does possess the power to make state- 
hood for Alaska a reality. We need only 
bring the House and Senate measures 
into conference, and then before this 
body for an expression of its will. Be- 
cause the time element is so vital to 
success, it is essential that this action be 
taken promptly. 

If it is not, then T shall ask each of my 
colleagues who share my shame over 
the colonialism we are imposing upon 
our Alaskan and Hawaiian citizens to 
join me in signing a discharge petition. 
I ask this not simply to render belated 
justice to our 700,000 fellow citizens in 
Alaska and Hawaii, but because, to an 
even greater degree, our best interests 
as a Nation require this action. 

For the past three Congresses, it has 
been my great privilege to serve this 
House as a member of its Appropriations 
Committee. I have thereby had occa- 
sion to be witness to not only the tens 
of billions of dollars we have expended 
for foreign aid, but have listened to the 
reasons advanced for the giving of 
these huge sums. Briefly, those justifi- 


cations boil down to this: It was, we 
were told, essential to our national se- 
curity that we have allies who were phy- 
sically and economically strong. 
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Where, then, is the logic—let alone 
the elemental fairness—of our deliber- 
ately keeping vital sections of our own 
Nation, which contain vast resources 
and almost three quarters of a million 
of our own people, less strong than they 
would be, economically and spiritually, 
under statehood? Just as throughout 
our national history the addition of each 
new State has made us a bigger, 
stronger Nation, so, too, will Hawaii and 
Alaska add their measures of greatness 
to the whole. 

In my humble opinion, the most com- 
pelling reason is this: God has seen fit 
to confer upon our Nation the responsi- 
bility of providing leadership for the 
world’s free people. How can we, with 
reason, expect other nations to turn 
their backs on despotism and to treat 
all their peoples as free men if we cal- 
lously continue to impose rank colonial- 
ism upon our own citizens in Alaska and 
Hawaii? 

There are some who hold that our 
Alaskan and Hawaiian citizens are free 
Americans now. Mr. Speaker, whenever 
a people are voteless in their national 
assembly, are denied the privilege of 
helping select their chief executive, are 
forced to accept a governor and a judi- 
ciary who are the political appointees 
of the party in power in Washington, 
are told by law that their one feeble 
political right—that of selecting their 
own territorial legislature—is a hollow 
one, by reason of the fact that Congress 
holds the power of absolute veto over 
each of its acts—then, it is sheer mock- 
ery to call such men free. 

When these indignities are intensified 
by the passage against them of discrimi- 
natory legislation which would clearly 
be unconstitutional if applied against a 
State; when they are assessed burden- 
some taxes without the privilege of help- 
ing determine either the amounts to be 
raised, or how they shall be spent; when 
their sons are conscripted without the 
dignity of having been represented in 
the making of the law which conscripted 
them; then I say that these are injustices 
which outstrip those of George the Third. 

Mr. Speaker, I respectfully submit 
that the President of this Nation, and 
the men who with him are primarily re- 
sponsible for our national policies, could 
profitably study those significant words 
of one of our Nation’s greatest states- 
men who incidentally was a Republican; 
almost 100 years ago Abraham Lincoln 
wrote: 

Those who would deny freedom to others 
do not deserve it for themselves; and, under 
a just God, they will not retain it. 


With all my heart I believe those 
words to be true. And believing them to 
be the truth, I am convinced that the 
question of statehood for these Terri- 
tories resolves itself, in essence, to this: 
Will this Nation by its action on this is- 
sue turn from or continue to pursue the 
path which has led it to greatness and 
has caused it to be the bright beacon of 
hope for the underprivileged and the op- 
pressed throughout the world. 

Ours, then, is the privilege and the re- 
sponsibility of making a decision which 
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will help determine, again in Lincoln’s 
immortal words, whether we shall nobly 
save, or meanly lose, the last great hope 
of earth.” Not alone of the disfran- 
chised Americans of Hawaii and Alaska, 
but of all peoples, everywhere, who look 
to the United States for guidance, lead- 
ership, and inspiration. 

Is it not true that we have through our 
efforts helped to create new nations and 
with our financial aid helped to maintain 
these newly created nations? This be- 
ing true, how can we possibly with good 
conscience continue to deny statehood 
for our own fellow Americans in Hawaii 
and Alaska? 

I know that our President is a busy 
man, but if he would only take the time 
to refresh his memory on the statement 
he made on Saturday, September 16, 
1950, in Denver, Colo., I believe that he 
would find his words and beliefs more 
compelling at this time than on that 
date. Even though it is repetitious, may 
I quote the President again: 

Statehood for the two Territories, and 
granting them self-government and an equal 
voice in national affairs is in conformity with 
the American way of life. Alaskan and Ha- 
walian statehood will serve the people of the 
world as a practical symbol that America 
practices what it preaches. 


Mr. President, if the words spoken by 
you in Denver can be made a reality, it 
will greatly lighten your burden in deal- 
ing with world affairs and greatly en- 
hance America’s prestige throughout the 
entire world. 

If the present administration will base 
its action on principle, then we will have 
statehood for Hawaii and Alaska during 
this session of the Congress. On the 
other hand, if political expediency is the 
order of the day, then statehood for Ha- 
waii and Alaska may again be denied. 

The American people will watch the 
actions of this administration very close- 
ly relative to this vital subject. What 
will be the answer? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I am delighted to 
yield to my distinguished colleague from 
Alaska. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I wish to congratu- 
late the gentleman from Louisiana on 
such a splendid speech on a subject of 
great importance to this Nation. May 
I ask the gentleman if he has been able 
to judge by way of personal observation 
of Alaska as to belief in its own develop- 
ment and in the development of the Na- 
tion under statehood? 

Mr. PASSMAN. May I say this to my 
distinguished friend, the Delegate from 
Alaska, I have been to Alaska on several 
occasions. Each time I was more im- 
pressed than on the previous trip. I sin- 
cerely believe that if Alaska is granted 
statehood, in 25 years Alaska will be the 
largest State in the Union. I wish the 
American people had full knowledge of 
what is being done to hold Alaska back 
on account of politics. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am grateful to the 
gentleman for his remarks. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the Dele- 
gate from Hawaii. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I wish to join my 
fellow Delegate from Alaska in extending 
to the gentleman my congratulations on 
this very timely and illuminating pres- 
entation of an issue that is of great im- 
portance to the people of both Terri- 
tories. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I may say to the gen- 
tlemen from Hawaii that I had no partic- 
ular interest in statehood for either of 
the Territories, but it was my great privi- 
lige to visit not only Alaska but Hawaii. 
I have been to Hawaii on several occa- 
sions. In my opinion, if more Members 
of Congress could visit the two Terri- 
tories they would come back with convic- 
tions just as deep as mine. I think the 
people of those two Territories are being 
done a great injustice by this Govern- 
ment through the withholding of state- 
hood that those people have earned. 
The American people today, more than 
ever before, are wholeheartedly behind 
statehood. A study has been made which 
indicates that 3 out of 4 of our fellow 
Americans are in favor of statehood for 
both Territories. > 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I would like to 
point out that 60 years ago, when an- 
nexation of Hawaii became an issue, 
there was no man in the Congress of the 
United States whose influence was more 
effective in bringing about the annexa- 
tion of Hawaii and the incorporation of 
Hawaii as an integral part of the United 
States as a Territory than was Senator 
John Tyler Morgan, of Alabama. His 
voice was raised as a member of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
in support of that move which has meant 
so much to the people of this country. 
It is gratifying, indeed, in this new pe- 
riod of change that someone from the 
South should again raise his voice in 
support of a policy which, in my opinion, 
is of vital importance to the future of our 
country in the Pacific and in the war in 
which we are now engaged with forces 
that are undertaking to destroy us. On 
behalf of the people of our Territory and 
of those in the Far West, I extend to the 
gentleman my deepest appreciation for 
the courage which the gentleman has 
shown in raising this issue at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. I might mention he has many 
friends in this House. I do not know 
how many Members of Congress will 
support statehood for Hawaii and Alaska 
in the event we can get the bill before us, 
but some of the outstanding businessmen 
of the South are back of statehood for 
both Territories. The bar association, 
as I understand it, has gone on record 
and has endorsed statehood for both 
Hawaii and Alaska. It is hard for me 
to understand how Members of Congress 
can ignore the request of the American 
people when 3 out of 4 have taken a fa- 
vorable position on this issue. I hope 


politics can be removed from this issue. 
If the President will do that, we will have 
statehood for both the Territories during 
this session of the Congress. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I also congrat- 
ulate the gentleman for his powerful and 
effective speech, which to me seems to be 
unanswerable. The gentleman will re- 
member, and the Delegates from Hawaii 
and Alaska will remember, that in the 
82d Congress both bills were brought up 
in this House for consideration. It hap- 
pened that I was majority leader in that 
Congress. I programed both bills. They 
passed this body. The history of this 
particular Congress shows that the Ha- 
waiian statehood bill has passed the 
Senate and the House committee has re- 
ported out the Alaska statehood bill. 
The matter has not been brought to the 
floor because a rule has not been ob- 
tained from the Rules Committee. So, 
we have this body passing both bills last 
year admitting both of these Territories 
into the States of the Union. We have 
the history of this particular session 
where the House Committee has report- 
ed out both bills, and in the case of the 
House, one of them has passed. In the 
other body they attached Alaska to the 
Hawaii statehood bill as it already passed 
this branch. It seems to me that the 
logical thing to do is to permit the bill 
as amended in the Senate to come up in 
the House for action by the House. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts. 
I think the gentleman will agree with me 
that if we grant statehood to both these 
Territories it will enhance our prestige 
throughout the entire world, because we 
are telling their leaders to grant freedom 
and full citizenship to their citizens, yet 
we are denying our own citizens the right 
to statehood. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I voted for both 
bills last year, and I will vote for both 
this year. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I hope the gentleman 
will help us get the bills to the floor by 
a discharge petition if we fail to get them 
up through the normal channels. 


THE GREAT CONSPIRACY TO DE- 
STROY THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK] 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, there 
can be no doubt that there now exists 
a widespread understanding andagree- 
ment made between the agents of this 
Government and the United Nations and 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization to 
build a world government, and to make 
the United States a part of it, regard- 
less of our Constitution, laws, and tradi- 
tions. This is to be done in the name 
of peace, but will result in the total de- 
struction of our liberty. The agents 
representing the United States may not 
be deliberately trying to do this treason- 
able work, but the best that can be said 
for them is that they are dupes. Some 
mighty important people who are United 
States citizens are not only going along 
with this scheme, but are daily and 
hourly contributing all their efforts in 
that direction. 
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What proof do we have to back up 
this general statement? The purpose 
of this speech is to lay this proof before 
the American people. 

First of all, the people of the United 
States were so completely sick of war 
after World War II that these schemers 
found a fertile field to exploit. They 
appealed to churches, schools, and every 
other organization they could reach, on 
the basis that the way to secure peace 
in the world was to organize a United 
Nations group, and that through the 
machinery which they proposed to set 
up wars could be stopped before they 
started. It seemed like a plausible idea, 
and not knowing the sinister purpose 
behind the move, millions of people sup- 
ported the suggestion. 

The first move was made at San Fran- 
cisco, where many nations met, drew up 
a charter, and submitted that charter 
to the Senate of the United States for 
approval as a treaty. 

This document had none of the ear- 
marks of a treaty, because the Supreme 
Court of the United States has held in 
many cases that a treaty is an agree- 
ment made between nations, to do or 
not to do particular things. In the case 
of the Charter of the United Nations, it 
was not an agreement between nations. 
It was an agreement made by the agents 
of several governments, and there is no 
contention from any quarter that the 
United Nations at that time was a na- 
tion with which we could make a treaty 
agreement. The dark forces behind this 
move knew that the United Nations was 
not a nation with which we could make 
a treaty, but intended to make it an in- 
tegral power at the first opportunity. 
How these forces for evil planned to make 
the United Nations a nation is clear now, 
since they propose at this time to build 
a world government by simply amend- 
ing the Charter of the United Nations. 

Who were the principal movers at San 
Francisco for this United Nations Char- 
ter? Who wrote the charter, and who 
had the most to do about shaping its 
provisions? The answer is that the Rus- 
sian Communists and Alger Hiss, a rep- 
resentative of our State Department, 
were the prime movers and schemers in 
arranging its provisions. That is the 
same Alger Hiss who was convicted for 
perjury when he denied sending secret 
material to the Soviet Union representa- 
tives. Its very beginning gave this docu- 
ment a bad odor. 

The universal approval of a plan to 
preserve world peace had not worn off 
and the facts were yet unknown when 
the Senate was called upon to approve 
the United Nations Charter. The senti- 
ment for peace was so strong that only 
two Senators refused to approve the 
charter. If the question were to come 
up now, a great majority would say 
“No.” 

If the real purpose of this charter was 
to outline a method to secure and pre- 
serve world peace, why was it necessary 
in that charter to make an assault upon 
the Constitution of the United States? 
Are we not already a peace-loving na- 
tion, without having to rely upon the 
Soviets and Hiss? 
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Here you see again that world peace 
was not the object of this scheme at all. 
The real purpose was to build a world 
government, controlled by the Commu- 
nists and their dupes in the United 
States. 

As soon as this charter was approved 
the courts of the United States began to 
hear about it. In the Fujii case in Cali- 
fornia, the Charter of the United Na- 
tions was substituted for the laws of the 
State of California, and that remained 
so for several months, until a higher 
court overruled the court that made this 
finding. It was a precarious situation, 
depending upon the whim of a court. 

Again, in the Steel Seizure case, where 
the Supreme Court was searching our 
Constitution for some provision that 
would uphold the President in his ac- 
tion, the same Charter of the United 
Nations once more appeared. Failing to 
find any authority in the Constitution 
to fortify the President's position, the 
Chief Justice resorted to one of the most 
unheard-of things in American history. 
He produced the Charter of the United 
Nations as the authority for the seizure 
and cited its provisions in an effort to 
support the President's act. Fortu- 
nately for the people of the United 
States, the majority of the Court would 
not permit this communistic charter to 
supplant the Constitution of the United 
States. It was, however, a close call, 
and abundantly proved the need of the 
Bricker amendment. No one can ever 
tell what the next decision might be, 
although throughout our history God 
seems always to be on our side; and no 
matter what the political complexion of 
the Supreme Court may be, the decisions 
have upheld the Constitution. 

The next assault on the Constitution 
is found in the Covenant of Human 
Rights, which has not as yet been pre- 
sented to the Senate for ratification. 
The United Nations has amended its first 
draft several times, and because of the 
rising tide of objection to what it is doing 
and planning to do, the latest draft has 
not come before the Senate. 

The subtle and fraudulent work of the 
United Nations in trying to prepare the 
people of the United States for the ap- 
proval of this un-American document 
ought in itself to condemn its further 
consideration by the people and their 
leaders. 

To prove to you that its procedure was 
fraudulent and totally dishonest, I wish 
to clearly state that the United Nations 
put out a Declaration of Human Rights, 
which, upon its face was not objection- 
able. This declaration was propagan- 
dized by the spreading of millions of 
copies among church people, in the com- 
mon schools, and in the higher institu- 
tions of learning. Every civic organ- 
ization was also the object of this 
avalanche of propaganda. 

There was a cunningly designed pur- 
pose in this. It was necessary to prepare 
the people for the advent of the Covenant 
of Human Rights. When the propa- 
gandists thought the ground work had 
been sufficiently laid, the real human 
rights document appeared. It was and 
still is called the Covenant of Human 
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Rights, but it is entirely different from 
the propagandized Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights. Here in this Covenant of 
Human Rights the United Nations, 
among other things, undertakes to do 
three important things, all of which 
threaten the Constitution of the United 
States. It has rewritten what is meant 
by free speech, a free press, and free 
religion. The Constitution is not in 
doubt in defining these three funda- 
mental attributes of a free government. 
Here is what it says: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press; or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances, 


If the provisions of the document 
called the Covenant of Human Rights 
are adopted by the Senate please ask 
yourselves what has become of these 
precious constitutional rights. Here is 
what the covenant says about them: 

Article 15, section 3: Freedom to manifest 
one's religion or beliefs may be subject only 
to such limitations as are prescribed by law 
and are necessary to protect public safety, 
order, health, or morals, or the fundamental 
rights and freedoms of others. 

Article 16, section 2: Everyone shall have 
the right to freedom of expression; this 
right shall include freedom to seek, receive 
and impart information and ideas of all 
kinds, regardless of frontiers, either orally, 
in writing or in print, in the form of art 
or through any other media of his choice. 

Section 3: The exercise of the rights pro- 
vided for in the foregoing paragraph carries 
with it special duties and responsibilities. 
It may therefore be subject to certain restric- 
tions, but these shall be such only as are 
provided by law and are necessary (1) for 
respect of the rights or reputations of others, 
(2) for the protection of national security 
or of public order, or of public health or 
morals. 


When we go so far as to hedge in, re- 
strain and circumvent free speech, then 
there is no free speech. There will be 
no free press, There will be no free reli- 
gion. Does anyone who is acquainted 
with these facts want to say that the 
United Nations is not trying to rewrite 
our Constitution, with the aid and sup- 
port of Communists and revolutionists? 
Just why is it necessary to emasculate 
our Constitution if the only object of the 
United Nations is world peace? Is not 
our Constitution and the desire of all 
the people of this country in favor of 
peace? 

It is necessary to change our Consti- 
tution in order to carry out the design 
and conspiracy to build a world govern- 
ment. Is it not perfectly clear to you 
now that this was the real purpose of 
the framers of the United Nations from 
its very beginning? It ought to be obvi- 
ous to any fairminded person that it is 
the deliberate scheme of the United Na- 
tions to destroy the Constitution of the 
United States, and should need no fur- 
ther proof. 

But that is not all, as the following 
steps will disclose. The United Nations 
has produced another convention, which 
in time they will ask the Senate to ap- 
prove. I refer to the Genocide Conven- 
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tion. This is an appealing subject and 
it has caught in its net a great many 
good American citizens. As defined by 
the dictionary, genocide is “the use or a 
user of deliberate, systematic measures 
toward the extermination of a racial, 
political, or cultural group.” 

The wholesale destruction of a race 
or group of people for no reason at all 
except that they are a race or group, is 
against all principles of humanity, and 
in this country is a violation of moral 
and civic law. Is there anything in the 
Constitution of the United States, or even 
in the laws of any State of this great 
Union, that approves such crime? Why 
is it necessary to change and amend, 
abrogate and repeal, our own Constitu- 
tion in order that we shall be authorized 
to rise up against such a moral and legal 
crime? The answer is that there is no 
possible reason for this action—if the 
purpose of the covenant is to prevent 
genocide. 

This Convention undertakes to further 
amend the Constitution of the United 
States and deny the rights of our citizens 
under the Bill of Rights in another re- 
spect. The sixth amendment to the Con- 
stitution provides: 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial, by an impartial Jury of the State and 
district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed, which district shall have been 
previously ascertained by law, and to be in- 
formed of the nature and cause of the accu- 
sation; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him; to have compulsory process for 
obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have 
the assistance of counsel for his defense. 


The Genocide Convention provides 
that a citizen of the United States, who 
has, in the opinion of the United Na- 
tions, libeled or injured the feelings of 
a race, a group, or any member of a 
group, shall be subject to trial for vio- 
lating the covenant. Will the accused 
be tried here in the United States, where 
the crime was alleged to have been com- 
mitted? No. He will be tried wherever 
the United Nations may decide. Will he 
be tried under the Constitution and laws 
of this country, with the safeguards 
provided by the sixth amendment? No. 
He will be tried under such laws as the 
United Nations World Court shall pre- 
scribe. Why was it considered necessary 
to take away from the citizens of this 
country the protection our Constitution 
gives them? Are our people engaged, or 
were they ever engaged in race anni- 
hilation? 

The real, hidden, and treasonable pur- 
pose of this provision was and is to tear 
down our Constitution and make all citi- 
zens, who are entitled to the enjoyment 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, subject to the provisions of a world 
court, which is already being set up to 
function in this supergovernment—a 
world government. 

Do we need further proof that the 
real and only purpose of the builders of 
the United Nations was to fashion a 
world government and to make our citi- 
zens subject to that world government, 
and to strip from them the protection 
guaranteed them under the Constitution 
of the United States? 
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If this is not treason, then I do not 
understand the provision of the Consti- 
tution defining it. Section 3 of article 
III of the Constitution says: 

Treason against the United States shall 
consist only in levying war against them, or 
in adhering to their enemies, giving them 
aid and comfort. 


For fear that there may be some in 
the United States who are not yet con- 
vinced by what I have said so far, I will 
not rest this case there, but will present 
further evidence. 

The United Nations set up an organ- 
ization known as UNESCO—United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization—for the purpose of 
spreading universal learning, which the 
promoters contended would bring the 
people of the world more quickly to a 
mutual understanding than anything 
else would. 

There was no objection to this pro- 
posal—at least on the face of it. But it 
turned out to be the most dangerous, the 
most dastardly undertaking of all that 
the United Nations had theretofore con- 
trived. Its purpose was not what its 
promoters said it was. It was a deliber- 
ate plan to create public opinion for the 
coming world government. The ma- 
licious and cowardly element of the 
enterprise was that it was directed to the 
schoolchildren of the Nation, where 
minds are young and impressionable, 
and it is patterned exactly after the So- 
viet teaching of the youth of the country. 

These schemers knew that the United 
States has a strong national spirit; they 
knew that the average American loves 
his country; they knew he would defend 
its institutions, which had brought free- 
dom in a new land. The plotters deter- 
mined that this spirit must be destroyed, 
or at least minimized. So UNESCO 
went to work. 

The first step was to train teachers at 
Columbia University, at the expense of 
the United Nations—principally at the 
expense of the taxpayers of this coun- 
try—to teach our children ways by which 
they could become world citizens, and 
that a strong national spirit interferes 
with this world venture. The birthdays 
of our great leaders, like Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and Lincoln 
were not to be celebrated in honor of 
these leaders, but the day of celebration 
should be devoted to propagandizing 
these children on the benefits of this 
future world government. They made 
it exceedingly plain that love for the 
United States and its institutions pre- 
vented our participation in such a world 
government. 

Printed matter, radio and television 
were used night and day to carry on the 
cultivation propaganda, and to root out 
the love of country from these United 
States. This program is still being car- 
ried on, and the worst part of it is that 
the people who will eventually be stripped 
of the protection of our Constitution will 
pay the price of its destruction in taxes. 
It should now be proven overwhelmingly 
that the United Nations was organized 
to destroy the Constitution of the United 
States. This is all done in the name of 
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world peace—but who wants to substi- 
tute world peace for the liberty and free- 
dom we have? Who wants to surrender 
the sovereignty of this great republic to 
an organization which has been assidu- 
ously at work from its very beginning to 
abolish our Constitution? 

Two very important sessions of the 
world government advocates have been 
held in London, and in the proceedings 
it is made plain that the machinery for 
world government is already set up in 
the Charter of the United Nations, and 
all that is necessary is to make a few 
amendments to that charter. Many ad- 
vocates of the United Nations have now 
come out openly for this world govern- 
ment. Some very infiuential men in 
public life say that we can afford to give 
up some of our sovereignty to obtain 
world peace. The propaganda for a 
world government has flourished in many 
quarters. I am here to tell you that we 
cannot afford to give up any of our na- 
tional sovereignty for any cause. 

We have the only government on earth 
where the people themselves rule. The 
government here exists for the people, 
and the people do not exist for the gov- 
ernment. For over 160 years we have 
gone on our way with our own concept of 
government, and we know what freedom 
means. Are we fools enough to abandon 
our course and listen to the siren songs 
of those whose design it is to destroy this 
great Government, and fit it into a new 
world government with a heterogeneous 
collection of nations whose ideas of the 
purpose of government conflict with our 
own? Instead of destroying our national 
spirit, it should be increased. If other 
nations want to follow our example, let 
them do it; but to let any foreign combi- 
nation direct the affairs of this Govern- 
ment would be intolerable and will never 
be permitted. It could not be done by 
force. And if the American people are 
alert and prize freedom and liberty as 
much as I think they do, this false, in- 
sidious, and conspiratorial scheme to 
subdue us will never prevail. 

The world government proposes a 
world congress where members are elect- 
ed according to the population of the 
member nations. This means that So- 
viet Russia and Red China and their en- 
slaved comrades will control that gov- 
ernment. 

After examining this record, can any- 
one doubt that the United Nations was 
purposely set up to do to this country 
what could not be done by force of arms, 
but through the blandishments of Com- 
munists, fellow travelers, and dupes, get 
us to surrender our liberty without firing 
a shot? 

There are some questions that should 
be answered. One of them is, “Why does 
this Government permit the recognition 
of Soviet Russia, when it is known by all, 
including all the administration leaders, 
that from the Russian Embassy here in 
Washington there is a constant flow to 
all parts of the country of propaganda 
that is inimical to the United States?” 
‘The next question is, “Why do we remain 
in the United Nations when we can 
plainly see that the whole scheme is di- 
rected to our destruction?” If the ad- 
ministration officials hide their heads in 
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the sand for security, I am sure that the 
people will not. 

I have faith in the American people, 
when they are armed with the facts. 

I have faith in the Divine Ruler of this 
universe, who has sustained us in the 
past; and I have an enduring faith that 
He will not desert us in our efforts to 
maintain a government of freedom and 
liberty here on these shores where it 
began. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON INTERNAL 
SECURITY—DISCHARGE PETITION 
HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 202 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Javits], is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I am, to- 
day, putting on the Speaker’s table a 
discharge petition for House Concurrent 
Resolution 202, to establish a joint con- 
gressional committee to be known as 
the Joint Committee on Internal Secu- 
rity and providing for rules of fair pro- 
cedure for such a joint committee. 

A Joint Committee on Internal Secu- 
rity will replace in the field of investi- 
gating subversion and communism the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities and the Subcommittee on In- 
ternal Security and the Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations of the other 
body. The rules of procedure for the 
joint committee provide for a clear state- 
ment, of the legislative objectives sought 
in the investigations; a major investiga- 
tion to be undertaken only as approved 
by a majority of the committee; execu- 
tive hearings to establish witnesses’ 
credibility before public hearings which 
are likely to result in charges against in- 
dividuals; the right of witnesses to coun- 
sel; the right of the witness or one ad- 
versely mentioned by a witness to have 
notice of this fact to make a reasonable 
statement in his own defense and to an 
opportunity for reasonable cross-exami- 
nation and presentation of affirmative 
testimony to rebut testimony affecting 
his reputation adversely; a requirement 
that no individual member of a com- 
mittee or employee may release reports 
or charges or material from a committee 
file except what is authorized by a ma- 
jority of the whole committee; the 
broadcasting and televising of witnesses 
whose reputation is at stake or those 
whom they call in defense be permitted 
only with the consent of the witness 
and that committee members or their 
staffs do not write or speak about in- 
vestigations in progress for compensa- 
tion. 

The prestige of the Congress and of 
the Congress’ power to investigate 
urgently require that the procedure for 
the congressional investigation of sub- 
versive activities be reorganized and that 
it be conducted on the highest level prac- 
ticable. 

Excesses in congressional investiga- 
tions have been materially harmful to 
the operations of the State and Defense 
Departments and the information and 
education program of the United States, 
have tended to lessen the morale of Gov- 
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ernment employees and affected ad- 
versely higher education and religion. 

It is now clear that investigations of 
subversion and communism are in es- 
sence prosecutions, for all practical pur- 
poses carrying such effective punishment 
in terms of public sanctions as to make 
them prosecutions. Wherever the con- 
gressional power to carry them through 
is subject to misuse and excesses and to 
protect itself against them the Congress 
should adopt the joint committee pro- 
posal. 

Two developments make it vital in the 
national interest that the reforms con- 
templated by my resolution be immedi- 
ately effected. First, there is the cur- 
rent inquiry in the other body concern- 
ing charges against the chairman and 
staff of its Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations and the counter- 
charges against the Secretary of the 
Army and officials of the Department 
and, second, the developments regard- 
ing scientific personnel stemming from 
the activities of the same subcommit- 
tee in respect to the highly secret in- 
stallations of the Signal Corps at Fort 
Monmouth, N. J. 

In respect of the Fort Monmouth in- 
vestigation, the recent statement of the 
Federation of American Scientists calls 
attention to the grave danger to our 
national security inherent in scientists, 
upon whom that security heavily de- 
pends, either not finding it attractive to 
work for the Federal Government or be- 
ing so deeply shaken in their morale as to 
disrupt their work. Disruption of the 
scientific effort required in the national 
security interest can be a major national 
disaster and it is time to take precau- 
tions against it. The Congress has the 
right to investigate and to find and ex- 
pose subversives in any field, including 
the scientific field, but it should not be 
done with such recklessness as to jeop- 
ardize the innocent equally with the 
guilty and to attenuate security proce- 
dures so far that practically no one is 
100 percent clear. 

The experience of the Congress with 
joint committees like those on Atomic 
Energy and the Economic Report has 
been good. A joint committee will have 
flexibility as it is empowered under my 
resolution to refer particular investiga- 
tions to standing legislative committees 
or to recommend legislation for the ap- 
pointment of statutory investigative 
commissions to handle particular inves- 
tigations. Under such a procedure the 
current investigation of the Department 
of the Army in the other body probably 
would have gone to the Armed Services 
Committee which has legislative over- 
sight over the Army. 

There should be no question now about 
the adoption of rules of fair procedure, 
including reasonable rights of cross-ex- 
amination, the maintenance of the se- 
crecy of executive hearings, and respon- 
sible limitations upon characterizations 
of witnesses and their testimony. As 
soon as a new issue arose involving the 
chairman of the Permanent Subcommit- 
tee on Investigations of the other body, 
there was insistence upon rules in sub- 
stance of this kind. Certainly the Con- 
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gress should recognize by the force of 
such an example that the day-to-day 
witness and the day-to-day person ac- 
cused of communism or Communist as- 
sociations should have the benefit of 
reasonable procedural safeguards, too, 
and that mandatory rules are needed to 
get them. 

Here is an opportunity, by this dis- 
charge petition, for Members to do some- 
thing about the excesses in the congres- 
sional investigations of subversion so 
much discussed by press and public that 
they have become a major domestic 
issue in our country. By signing this 
discharge petition, action can be had in 
an effective way to deal with the ex- 
cesses while preserving in even more 
effective form the congressional inves- 
tigative activities in this field. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Recorp or to re- 
vise and extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. WIGGLESworTH to revise and ex- 
tend the remarks he made today in the 
Committee of the Whole and include ex- 
traneous material. 

Mr. HILLINGs and to include extrane- 
ous material. 

Mr. MILLER of California. 

Mr. O'Brien of New York. 

Mr. Byrp in two instances. 

Mr. Hacen of Minnesota and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Van Zaxpr (at the request of Mr. 
WIGGLESWORTH). 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 2911. An act to provide for the develop- 
ment of a sound and profitable domestic 
wool industry under our national policy of 
expanding world trade, to encourage in- 
creased domestic production of wool for our 
national security, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


S. 364, An act for the relief of the Advance 
Seed Co., of Phoenix, Ariz.; 

S. 893. An act for the relief of David T. 
Wright; and 

S. 2247. An act to authorize certain mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces to accept and wear 
decorations of certain foreign nations. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 4869. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Bert I. Biedermann (nee Ermenegilda Vit- 
toria Cernecca); and 

H. R. 6702. An act to authorize the care 
and treatment at facilities of the Public 
Health Service of narcotic addicts committed 
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by the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 46 minutes p. m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Thursday, April 
29, 1954, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


1487. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, transmitting a draft of legisla- 
tion entitled “A bill to provide medical 
care for dependents of members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States, and 
for other purposes” was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DIES: 

H. R. 8912. A bill declaring the Communist 
Party and similar revolutionary organiza- 
tions illegal; making membership in, or par- 
ticipation in the revolutionary activity of, 
the Communist Party or any other organiza- 
tion furthering the revolutionary conspiracy 
by force and violence a criminal offense; and 
providing penalties; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H. R. 8913. A bill for the relief of the 
county of Monmouth, N. J.; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: 

H. R. 8914. A bill to provide punishment 
for certain confidence game swindles; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HYDE: 

H. R. 8915. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to consolidate the police court of 
the District of Columbia and the municipal 
court of the District of Columbia, to be 
known as the ‘The Municipal Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia,’ and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, 

By Mr. JONES of Alabama: 

H. R. 8916. A bill to remove the require- 
ment of automatic periodic reduction of the 
education and training allowances of veter- 
ans pursuing on-the-job training or insti- 
tutional on-farm training under the Veter- 
ans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. LECOMPTE: 

H. R. 8917. A bill to permit and assist 
Federal personnel, including members of 
the Armed Forces, and their families, to 
exercise their voting franchise, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H. R. 8918. A bill to provide for payment 
of the cost of a telephone for the office of a 
Member of the House of Representatives sit- 
uated in the district which he represents; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H. R. 8919. A bill to aid the United States 
in becoming self-sufficient in manganese 
production; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. PERKINS: A 

H. R. 8920. A bill to. provide for the assist- 

ance of needy persons by the delivery to the 
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States of price-support wheat; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 
By Mr. WOLVERTON (by request): 

H. R. 8921. A bill to establish the rate of 
compensation for the position of the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Department of Com- 
merce; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI (by request): 

H. R. 8922. A bill to amend section 8 (b) 
(4) of the National Labor Relations Act; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. RAINS: 

H. R. 8923. A bill to provide for the de- 
velopment of the Coosa River, Ala. and Ga.; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: 

H. R. 8924. A bill to provide for the de- 
velopment of the Coosa River, Ala. and Ga.; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SELDEN: 

H. R. 8925. A bill to provide for the de- 
velopment of the Coosa River, Ala. and Ga.; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. LANHAM: 

H. R. 8926. A bill to provide for the de- 
velopment of the Coosa River, Ala. and Ga.; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H. R. 8927. A bill to provide for the de- 
velopment of the Coosa River, Ala. and Ga.; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: 

H. R. 8928. A bill to provide for the de- 
velopment of the Coosa River, Ala. and Ga.; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BATTLE: 

H. R. 8929. A bill to provide for the de- 
velopment of the Coosa River, Ala. and Ga.; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. GRANT: 

H.R. 8930. A bill to provide for the de- 
velopment of the Coosa River, Ala. and Ga.; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BOYKIN: 

H. R. 8931. A bill to provide for the de- 
velopment of the Coosa River, Ala. and Ga.; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H. R. 8932. A bill to reclassify dictaphones 
in the Tariff Act of 1930; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MAHON: 

H. R. 8933. A bill to amend the Small Busli- 
ness Act of 1953 to provide that loans may 
be made to certain small-business concerns 
which have suffered a substantial economic 
injury as a result of a drought; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H. R. 8934. A bill to extend the benefits of 
the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act to 
certain members of the Reserve components 
of the United States Army and the United 
States Air Force, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H. J. Res. 506. Joint resolution to amend 
the pledge of allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANGELL: 

H. J. Res. 507. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the filling of 
temporary vacancies in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by appointment and providing for 
a term of 4 years for Members of the House 
of Representatives; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. J. Res. 508. Joint resolution to extend 
the time for the erection of a memorial to 
the memory of Mohandas K. Gandhi; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Virginia: 

H. J. Res. 509. Joint resolution to estab- 
lish the Woodrow Wilson Centennial Cele- 
bration Commission, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HOWELL: 

H. J. Res. 510. Joint resolution to consti- 
tute the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion an executive department, within the 
Department of Defense, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

H. J. Res. 511. Joint resolution to estab- 
lish a Joint Committee on Internal Security; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: 

H. Con. Res. 227. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the granting of the status of perma- 
nent residence to certain aliens; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

H. Res. 518. Resolution amending the Rules 
of the House of Representatives so as to 
create two standing committees to be known 
as the Committee on Education and the 
Committee on Labor; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

H. Res. 519. Resolution to provide funds 
for the necessary expenses of the Subcom- 
mittee on Legislative Procedure of the Com- 
mittee on Rules; to the Committee on House 
Administration, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENDER: 

H.R.8935. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Sophie Fuchs; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOW: 

H. R. 8936. A bill for the relief of Dana 
Evanovich; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R.8937. A bill for the relief of Man- 
hattan Lighting Equipment Co., Inc.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. CONDON: 

H. R. 8938. A bill for the relief of Elpidio 
A. Aliga and Mrs. Fernandina C. Aliga; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 8939. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Nika 
Kirihara; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H. R. 8940. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Margaret Surratt; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H. R. 8941. A bill for the relief of William 
H. Young; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 8942. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Anzalone; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 8943. A bill for the relief of Vincent 
Pecoraro; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: 

H. R. 8944. A bill for the relief of Victorine 
May Donaldson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 8945. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Nizzia Constantino; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H. R. 8946. A bill for the relief of Edward 

L. Jenkins; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. BURDICK: 

H. Res. 520. Resolution providing for send- 
ing to the United States Court of Claims 
the bill (H. R. 2156) for the relief of the 
Fredericktown Lead Co.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk 
and referred as follows: 


680. By Mr. FORAND: Resolution of the 
Rhode Island Tuberculosis and Health Asso- 
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ciation opposing any further reduction in 
the Federal budget for tuberculosis control; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

681, By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of the 
Beaver County, Pa., District Nurses Associa- 
tion, urging the retention of the exemption 
of the so-called nonprofit hospitals con- 
tained in section 2 of the Taft-Hartley Act; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

682. By Mr. MERRILL: Petition of Mrs. 
Mabel Sailer and other citizens of Evans- 
ville, Ind., petitioning for a hearing for the 
Bryson bill, H. R. 1227, a bill to prohibit the 
transportation in interstate commerce of al- 
coholic beverage advertising in newspapers, 
periodicals, etc., and its broadcasting over 
radio and TV; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

683. By Mr. PRICE: Petition of residents 
of Madison County, III., memorializing the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce to give consideration to H. R. 
1227; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

684. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Reso- 
lution adopted by the Kenosha Taxpayers, 
Inc., of Kenosha, Wis., urging that the pres- 
ent ceiling on the Federal debt be retained 
and the debt be reduced by balanced budg- 
ets and reductions in spending; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

685. By Mr. CANFIELD: Resolutions 
adopted by the New Jersey Federation of 
Business and Professional Women's Clubs, 
Inc., favoring the increasing of Federal funds 
for vocational education to the fullest ex- 
tent permitted under the George-Barden 
Act; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

686. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Mrs. 
George L. Miller, secretary, Indiana Feder- 
ation of Clubs, French Lick, Ind., relative 
to a resolution adopted at the annual con- 
vention of the Indiana Federation of Clubs 
on April 27, 1954, emphatically opposing any 
recognition of Red China as a government 
or its admission to the United Nations; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Protect the Nation, Save the Coal Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I find it 
difficult to square the roseate statements 
on the economic outlook with the grim 
unemployment in my district in the soft- 
coal belt of West Virginia. 

Thousands of mineworkers are out of 
jobs in that area. These unemployed 
Americans and their families are sub- 
sisting on the dole; for the most part, 
they are dependent upon surplus foods. 
The outlook is bleak; not only are these 
people presently without jobs, but the 
prospects for future employment are 
also dim. 

These Americans are looking to our 
Government for help, and rightly so, Mr. 


Speaker. They are shocked and dis- 
mayed when they hear that the United 
States Government, through the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, is making a loan of 
$100 million to the European Coal and 
Steel Community, while little or nothing 
is being done to assist the American coal 
industry. They know it is well that 
free peoples in Europe be helped, but 
they are at a loss to understand why our 
Government extends the helping hand 
abroad while it turns a deaf ear to the 
coal industry in this country. 

It has been stated in this House many 
times that the coal industry in the 
United States is in trouble. The Fed- 
eral Bureau of Mines has estimated soft- 
coal production during the first quarter 
of 1954 at 90 million tons, or 16 percent 
below the 107 million tons in the first 
quarter of 1953, which was not a banner 
year. The situation in anthracite is 
equally alarming. 

Mr. Speaker, coal was the keystone 
in the production drive for victory in 
two world wars. When our Govern- 
ment fails to look to the well-being and 
prosperity of the coal industry, then we 


are inviting trouble; nay, courting dis- 
aster. Coal shouldered big burdens in 
the recent wars and it will be called upon 
for a similar role in the event of new 
hostilities. The successful conduct of a 
war depends upon our ability to meet 
quickly and fully the requirements for 
fuel and energy. This cannot be done 
if the coal industry in this country is 
not kept in a strong, flourishing condi- 
tion. 

We are playing a dangerous game at 
the expense of coal, Mr. Speaker, in the 
voluminous imports of residual fuel oil. 
These imports are displacing millions 
of tons of coal, causing mine units to 
be shut down, throwing thousands of 
miners out of work, and creating ghost 
towns in the United States. Not only 
are we undermining our own national 
economy by this vicious practice, but 
we are also exposing our flanks, so to 
speak, for we are becoming more and 
more dependent upon foreign oil, and, 
if war comes, enemy submarines will cut 
off this source of supply quickly. This 
is not an unfounded cry of alarm; it 
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is a clear reading of contemporary 
history. 

The time is long overdue for construc- 
tive aid to the coal industry. Such ac- 
tion is in the national interest. This is 
not a sectional plea, but looks to the se- 
curity of the country and to the produc- 
tion ramparts so essential to survival in 
the event of an enemy attack. 

Today, I should like to stress particu- 
larly the aggravation of the situation 
existing in the coal fields that would be 
caused by the consummation of the pro- 
posed St. Lawrence seaway. This project 
would greatly facilitate the dumping of 
residual fuel oil into the United States, 
a development which could well be the 
final blow to the Nation’s coal industry. 
It will be ironic, indeed, if the only action 
taken by the United States Government 
bearing upon the coal industry of this 
country is an action which would in- 
flict further serious injury. This Gov- 
ernment of ours should be exercising its 
full powers toward protecting the coal 
industry against the cutthroat competi- 
tion of residual fuel oil. 

Think of it, Mr. Speaker, in the over- 
all picture. More than 30 million tons of 
coal production are being displaced an- 
nually by this imported residual fuel; 
and, instead of getting busy to put a 
halt to this menacing, unfair competi- 
tion, the administration is furiously bent 
on participating in a costly seaway proj- 
ect that will literally cause a deluge of 
this foreign product. 

When are we going to stop opening 
Pandora’s box and start planning and 
acting for the welfare of the Nation’s 
coal industry? 


Who Are the Selfish Interests That Are 
Paying the Bill for the Flood of Propa- 
ganda Urging Construction of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in 
order that Congress can keep abreast of 
the forces of righteousness I should like 
for the Recorp to show that, according 
to its lobby report, the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Association, the pro-seaway 
lobby, received $85,568.46 in contribu- 
tions for the first quarter of this year. 
In this same period it spent $84,533.66. 

You will recall, Mr. Speaker, that sev- 
eral weeks ago full-page advertisements 
in several papers addressed to Members 
of Congress, urged us to come to the sup- 
port of national defense by voting for 
the seaway. The advertisements were 
signed by the National Committee for 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Project and 
carried a group of prominent names. 

The whole argument of these adver- 
tisements was that we rally to uphold 
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the American flag. The lobby report 
of the pro-seaway forces reveals that the 
ads were paid for by this organization. 
Of the $85,568.46 collected by this or- 
ganization, $27,592.25 was given by the 
six companies which would benefit from 
the iron ore which is expected to come 
in from Labrador. They are Republic 
Steel, which gave $10,393.75; Wheeling 
Steel, $3,326; Youngstown Sheet & Tube, 
$2,157.50; National Steel, $4,315; Armco, 
$2,000; M. A. Hanna Co., $5,400. 

Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as Congress 
at some future time may want to take 
due recognition of the intense patriotism 
of the forces back of the seaway, I am 
listing the rest of the contributors of 
$500 or more to the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Association for a period of only 3 
months. 

Bohn Aluminum, Detroit, $500; Ex- 
Cell-O Corp., Detroit, $500; city of De- 
troit, $2,000; Burroughs, Detroit, $1,000; 
Henry J. Muller, Detroit, $500; Cutler- 
Manger, Duluth, Minn., $500; State of 
Wisconsin, $10,753.69; city of Milwau- 
kee, $6,454.61; county of Milwaukee, 
$4,625.77. 

May I observe, Mr. Speaker, that the 
proponents of the seaway call the op- 
ponents “selfish interests.” 


Congressional Investigations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO W. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, numerous proposals have been 
advanced at this and past sessions of 
Congress for establishment of a code of 
“fair play” in connection with the con- 
duct of congressional investigations. 

In many such instances, the implica- 
tion has been that the goal of such pro- 
posals was a particular individual or in- 
dividuals. This has aroused opposition 
which had little to do with the merit or 
demerit of the proposed rule changes. 

With that thought in mind I have in- 
troduced in the House a bill which does 
not involve personalities in any degree. 
Its contents are not even my own idea, 
The language is taken in its virtual en- 
tirety from a law recently enacted in my 
own State of New York, where it applies 
to procedures in connection with legis- 
lative investigations. 

Mr. Speaker, New York State is the 
most populous State in the Union. It 
has approximately one-tenth of the pop- 
ulation of the United States. Those 
people, through their elected representa- 
tives in the State legislature, have set 
up a code of fair play in connection with 
the conduct of legislative investigations. 
The vote on the bill was unanimous, both 
Republicans and Democrats supporting 
the measure. It was signed by a Repub- 
lican Governor, who twice has been his 
party’s candidate for President. 
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Neither the legislature nor the Gover- 
nor of my State is soft toward commu- 
nism. They have established standards, 
however, which they believe will enable 
them to make full and complete investi- 
gations into that or any other subject 
without trampling upon the rights of in- 
dividuals. 

I am presenting to this Congress, for 
study and consideration, a bill which 
suggests only that what is good enough 
for my State, with its 16 million people, 
may be the solution for which men of 
good will in and out of Government have 
been striving. 


Flood Protection for Duarte 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Representative in Congress from the 
Duarte area, I have been working over 
the past months, in cooperation with 
local officials, to assure Duarte of ade- 
quate flood protection. This is a con- 
tinuing problem which requires constant 
vigilance on the part of all concerned. 
I am happy to report at this time that 
definite progress is being made. 

The Federal Government is pushing 
ahead with its work to complete the 
Whittier Narrows Dam. Waters from 
the mountains and foothills above 
Duarte will flow into its giant reservoir. 
Already work is in progress, or plans are 
being formulated for the various tribu- 
tary channels which will funnel the 
waters into Whittier Narrows. On De- 
cember 17, 1953, I wrote to the Secretary 
of the Army, who is responsible for flood 
control matters, and urged that suffi- 
cient funds for this purpose be requested 
in the President’s budget. This request 
was later fulfilled. In early 1954, I ap- 
peared before the House Committee on 
Appropriations to support my request 
for adequate funds. Subsequently the 
House passed the appropriation bill pro- 
viding the money to hasten the comple- 
tion of the Whittier Narrows Dam. 

The disastrous forest fires of this win- 
ter aggravated Duarte’s flood problem. 
The fires stripped the mountainsides of 
protective vegetation which under ordi- 
nary conditions would hold the soil in 
place. When the rains came, mud, 
debris, and water poured in Duarte 
which- caused damage to homes. Be- 
cause of the emergency situation created 
by the fire, President Eisenhower, at my 
request, issued an executive order declar- 
ing that a major disaster situation 
existed and he directed that all Federal 
agencies cooperate to the fullest extent. 

In March of this year, while the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations was consider- 
ing the budget for the Forest Service, I 
again asked the Congress to take cogni- 
zance of the need for reforestation and 
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other necessary improvements in Angeles 
National Forest which lies north of 
Duarte. The committee sent one of its 
members, Congressman OAKLEY HUNTER, 
of Fresno, to make a survey of conditions 
in Angeles National Forest. The House 
has already passed the appropriation bill 
for the Forest Service, and it is now 
pending in the Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, I should not sit down 
without paying tribute to the fine public 
service rendered by the Duarte Dispatch 
and its editor and publisher, Mr. L. C. 
Fulbright. This newspaper has been of 
great assistance to me in keeping in close 
touch with the community. It has been 
not only a mirror of public opinion, but 
it has helped me in reporting to my con- 
stituents from Washington. 

At this point, I wish to place in the 
Recor an article from the Duarte Dis- 
patch of April 15, 1954, which describes 
the status of local flood-control projects 
planned by the county of Los Angeles 
in Duarte. 


The article follows: 


SOLUTION or DUARTE FLOOD PROBLEMS SEEN— 
COUNTY ANNOUNCES PLAN To CONSTRUCT 
$2,500,000 FLoop CONTROL SYSTEM 


What is undoubtedly the best news for 
Duarte citizens (especially those in the 
northern section) to be released in a long 
while is the announcement regarding flood 
control emanating from Supervisor Legg’s 
Office this week. 

Relief from the mudflows which caused 
extensive damage to many Duarte homes 
during the winter storms this year was 
promised this week as County Supervisor 
Herbert C. Legg disclosed plans of the Los 
Angeles County Flood Control District to 
construct a system of debris basins and chan- 
nels in the Bradbury-Bliss, Maddock Canyon 
area. 

The $2,500,000 system was outlined in de- 
tail by H. E. Hedger, chief engineer of the 
district, in a report this week to Legg. 

Construction priority has been assigned to 
the Bradbury-Bliss, Maddock Canyon project 
because of the recent fire in the watershed 
area of these canyons. Present plans call for 
construction of debris basins and a portion 
of the proposed permanent channels in the 
two canyons this year. 

Flood-control engineers estimate that the 
basins should be completed in time for the 
1954-55 rainy season, Legg said. He empha- 
sized that completion of the basins would re- 
move much of the danger of mud and debris 
from Duarte homes and property, but that 
waterfiows would still be experienced in the 
principal water-carrying streets until the 
entire system of permanent channels is com- 
pleted. 

Construction schedules for 1954 call for 
completion of a debris basin in Bradbury- 
Bliss Canyon with a permanent channel from 
the basin to the intersection of Lemon Ave- 
nue and Winston Street, and a second basin 
in Maddock Canyon with a short length of 
permanent channel ending in a temporary 
channel which follows the present stréam bed 
to the head of Vineyard Avenue, 

Future construction entails building a 
third debris basin in Spinks Canyon and 
completion of the system of permanent chan- 
nels to remove waterflow from the streets. 
This future system of channels will connect 
with Bradbury Canyon Channel at Lemon 
and Winston, run diagonally east to a point 
about 500 feet north of the Foothill Boule- 
vard-Royal Oaks Drive intersection, where it 
will connect with the proposed Spinks Can- 
yon Channel, 
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From this point the channel continues on 
a diagonal line to the north roadway of 
Royal Oaks, runs parallel to Royal Oaks to 
Mount Olive Drive, then turns south in 
Mount Olive to the Santa Fe Dam Reservoir 
below the Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fe rail- 
way tracks. The permanent channel from 
the Maddock Canyon runs diagonally west to 
join with the Bradbury-Spinks trunk chan- 
nel at Mount Olive and Royal Oaks. 

Legg cautioned that residents on Vine- 
yard Avenue will not experience complete re- 
lief from flood conditions until the perma- 
nent channel for the Maddock Canyon Basin 
is completed. He pointed out that by con- 
structing the debris basin this year, the 
main threat to life and property from heavy 
rocks and debris would be removed, but that 
Vineyard residents still face prospects of wa- 
terflow and some mud during periods of 
heavy rain. 


Is Post Office a Public Service or Public 
Utility? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 18, 1954, I issued a 
separate minority report protesting the 
enactment of H. R. 6052, a postal rate 
increase bill, at this time, and in view of 
more recent developments, I take this 
occasion to emphasize my opposition to 
such enactment in this term of Congress. 

I feel that we should refresh our 
memories somewhat in this deliberation 
and in this connection, I wish to point 
out that on September 7, 1951, during 
the debate on the floor of the Senate 
concerning the last postal rate increase 
measure there was a great deal of un- 
certainty as to the validity of the figures 
presented by the Post Office Department. 
I quote the Honorable Senator Frank 
CARLSON, from the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, volume 97, part 8, page 11029, as 
follows: 

There is a great deal of doubt in the 
minds of many of us as to the methods used. 
We should like very much to spend a great 
deal of time in studying the cost ascertain- 
ment methods, to see whether the Post Of- 
fice Department is using a system which is 


fair to the various types of mail and in the 
distribution of the mail. 


Although the postal rate increase bill 
Was passed in 1951, the outgrowth of 
these deliberations, having to do with 
uncertainty as to the Post Office De- 
partment presentation, was the intro- 
duction and passage of Senate Resolu- 
tion 49 calling for a thorough study of 
the Post Office Department and its 
methods, This measure was passed by 
the Senate in the first session of the 
83d Congress. The work under this 
resolution has been completed, and I 
am pleased to report that the Senate 
has authorized the issuance of the re- 
port of the Advisory Council to the Sen- 
ate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
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mittee, which was established by Senate 
Resolution 49. As a member of the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, I have had an opportunity 
to review, as anyone has, this report 
and believe it to be a very thorough 
and complete report on the Post Office 
Department. 

If there was reluctance to pass the 
last postal rate increase bill because 
of the uncertainty of the facts pre- 
sented by the Post Office Department, 
it seems to me unwise to pass another 
rate increase at this time. The Carlson 
committee report provides a basis for 
a long-range solution to the many prob- 
lems dealing with postal rates, and I feel 
that full study and attention should be 
given this document before further con- 
sideration is given to H. R. 6052, the 
pending postal rate increase bill. 

On March 31 the Postmaster General 
issued a companion report entitled, 
“Financial Policy for the Post Office 
Department.” I: is interesting to note 
that both the Advisory Council and the 
Post Office Department ask the Con- 
gress to establish a definite postal policy 
as a basis for resolving the many prob- 
lems pertaining to the postal rate con- 
troversy. In this connection I call the 
attention of the Congress to a state- 
ment from the Postmaster General’s re- 
port, contained on page 108 of that 
document: 

(D) A permanent expression of postal 
policy is overdue: Clearly, a reconsideration 
of the basic charter of the Post Office is over- 
due. Congressional action is necessary to 
define its service objectives, to establish a 
rate-making philosophy, to give more free- 
dom to management, and generally to pro- 
vide all reasonable means of achieving an 
efficient and low-cost postal system. Con- 
tinuing uncertainty, contention, political 
expediency, and partial measures (or no 
measures at all) add up to legislative inef- 
fectiveness, The present Congress can make 
history if it finds and adopts a permanent 
and sensible course of action for the future, 


It may take some time for the Mem- 
bers of Congress to acquaint themselves 
with both the Advisory Council and the 
Post Office Department’s reports. These 
should be fully and carefully studied be- 
fore any further action is taken on postal 
rates because now we have a basis for a 
permanent solution to this perennial 
controversy. I, for one, am satisfied that 
the Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee's report is an outstanding job, 
I feel that Senator CARLSON and his com- 
mittee should be heartened by the extent 
to which there are protests to the find- 
ings of the Advisory Council. 

The Postmaster General’s proposed 
policy statement asked that the Congress 
consider the Post Office a “public utility” 
but this seems to straddle the issue of 
whether the Post Office Department is 
a business or a service. The Advisory 
Council to the Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee calls for a policy 
in which the Post Office Department will 
be termed a “service.” 

The report of the Post Office Depart- 
ment sets forth certain statements to the 
effect that the incremental cost principle 
is invalid for postal purposes. The Post- 
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master General’s report, on page 133, 
states: 

Nowhere in the early history of the Post 
Office is there any implication by the Con- 
gress that an: class of mail should be en- 
titled to be a burden on any other class of 
mail, or that other classes of mail should be 
considere 1 as merely incidental items to 
first-class in the function of the postal 
service. 


However, elsewhere in the Post Office 
Department’s report this objection seems 
to be fully dissipated. In discussing the 
fixing of rates by formula pricing, on 
page 115, the Post Office report makes 
the following statement: 

6. First-class mail and airmail, being pre- 
mium services, should, between them, absorb 
as an addition to allocated cost an amount 
equal to the sum of: (1) the loss on foreign 
mails and special services (except such por- 
tion as is computed to relate to other classes 
of mails); (2) the discount from cost on 
second-class mail; and (3) the discount from 
cost on third-class mail. 


Elsewhere in his report, on page 159, 
the Postmaster General, in referring to 
an item of $53 million for loss on regis- 
try, insurance, collect-on-delivery, and 
other special services, makes the follow- 
ing statement: 

The Post Office feels that the rates being 
charged may be at the maximum that the 
traffic can bear, although further studies are 
being made. It also believes that, since these 
are auxiliary services, any losses on them 
should be supported by revenues from other 
classes of mail with the greatest percentage 
of responsibility going to first-class. 


In light of the foregoing, I suggest that 
the Post Office Department is in error, 
and I further maintain that they are also 
in error in insisting that the present rate 
bill should be passed immediately. 

This seems to be contrary to the intent 
of Congress as set forth back in 1951 and 
as realized in the work of the Advisory 
Council to the Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. The Postmas- 
ter General presented a bill to Congress 
before the Senate study was completed. 
One can only conclude that it was based 
on patchwork and guesswork. We should 
not hastily pass a bill before the real 
facts are known. Let us not subject the 
American people and important seg- 
ments of our business structure to in- 
creased expenses in this critical time in 
our economy until we have the facts. 
Let us defer action on H. R. 6052, the 
postal-rate-increase bill. 


Compilation of Results on Question- 
naire for 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, earlier this 
year I circulated a questionnaire 


throughout the Sixth West Virginia Dis- Post Office.” 
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trict. The questionnaire went into the 
hands of people from every walk of life, 
and it was sent to householders of both 
political parties. 

My purpose in mailing this question- 
naire to my constituents was threefold, 
Firstly, I desired to ascertain the senti- 
ments of my people with respect to cer- 
tain very important subjects likely to be 
considered by the Congress. Secondly, 
I hoped to stimulate a greater interest 
among my people concerning some of the 
paramount issues which face us as a 
Nation. Thirdly, it was my wish to as- 
sure the people of the sixth district 
that they, too, have a voice in the finest 
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Government in the world, and that I, as 
their Representative, welcome their ad- 
vice upon any and all legislative matters. 

My threefold objective has been 
gained, and the response to this ques- 
tionnaire has been gratifying. I believe 
that I now have a better working knowl- 
edge of the kind of representation which 
my constituents expect me to render, 
and I include herewith a tabulation of 
the results of this questionnaire in order 
that the Members of Congress may have 
the benefit of the thinking of my fellow 
West Virginians as we consider the great 
questions which confront us. 

The tabulation follows: 


Compilation of results on questionnaires for 1954 


i Percent Percent Percent 
n Yes ol total No ol total] vote fol total 
Do vn favor: * 1 
jovernment price supports on basic farm produets: 4,758 49.3 | 4,092 42.4 
An increase in the national-debt limit above the 88 ae 
8 eh ee ee 2, 008 20.8 | 6,882 71.3 7.9 
Revising the McCarran-Walter Act so as to permit more 
immigrants to enter the United States than are now 
author hont S nk 5 ae S 3, 526 36.5 | 5,686 58.9 4.6 
The United States joining with Canada in the development 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway?_................-.......... 7,034 72.9 | 1,882 19.5 7.6 
A constitutional amendment. making treaties of no force 
and effect if they deny or abridge any right enumer- 
ated in the United States Constitution? —v— — 59.4 | 2. 560 26. 5 14.1 
Lowering the voting to 18 years? 1 3 54.3 | 3,545 42.9 2.8 
Continued military aid to foreign nations? 58.7 | 3,427 35.5 5.8 
Continued economice aid to foreign nations? 5, 252 54.4 | 3,784 39.2 6.4 
A more intensive probe of Communist activities in the 
„ . AAR 8,064 83.5 | 1,106 11.5 5.0 
The suggestion that America pool its atomic secrets with 
those of other nations? .. 1, 641 21.9 | 5,342 71.3 6.8 
The integration of nami ae, units into the defense 
system of western Europe 7, 804 80.8 | 1,032 10.7 8.5 
Admitting Red China tot to the United Nation a aeee 732 7.6 | 8,498 88.0 4.4 
Permitting Communist literature in our overseas libraries?_| 1, 260 13.1 | 7,938 82.2 4.7 
A ban on the mailing of all obscene literature: 6, 028 $4.1 789 11.0 4.9 
Any form of in taxation to secure a balanced national 
777 eo M 2, 925 30.3 | 6,333 65.6 4.1 
An increase in postal rates .........---...------.-.-----_. 4. 026 41.7 5.281 54. 7 3.6 
Sone appropriations for Government housing projects?_| 6, 256 64.8 | 2,983 30. 9 4.3 
he rearming of Japan as a deterrent to future Communist 
ee EE ee ee ee 7, 086 73.4 | 1,892 19.6 7.0 
Appropriating more money for building our own air, sea, 
and land defense arms E E 8.631 89.4 473 4.9 5.7 
Continued aid to Communist Dictator Tito of Yugoslavia?_| 1, 960 20.3 | 6,941 71.9 7.8 
Witnesses who are being questioned with regard to un-Amer- 
ican activities frequently withhold testimony by taking 
refuge in the provisions of the fifth amendment. Do you 
favor finding ways to prevent this? 1 8. 418 87.2 858 8.9 3.9 
Should the Taft-Hartley law be amended? 22 „ 361.5 | 2,632 27.3 9.0 


3 This question was not included on all questionnaires, 


2 216, or 2.2 percent, suggested outright repeal. 


3 Those who favored amendment were divided as to purpose. Some favored amending so as to favor management; 


others, to favor labor. 


One Way To Reduce the Postal Deficit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, as we all know, the number of 
Government publications that crosses 
every Congressman’s desk is just too 
much for the individual Member to give 
every document the careful reading he 
would like to. For that reason I call 
your attention to a chart which ap- 
peared on page 83 of the March 31, 1954, 
publication of the Post Office Depart- 
ment entitled “Financial Policy for the 
The figures on that chart 


show that the Post Office is now making 
$11 million profit on parcel post. Earlier 
public statements by post office officials 
reveal that if Public Law 199, the law 
by which the last Congress limited the 
size and weight of parcel post packages, 
were repealed, the Post Office would be 
making $84 million a year on parcel 
post. What makes this especially re- 
markable is that, as I recall, one of the 
major arguments for the passage of Pub- 
lic Law 199 was that it would reduce the 
Post Office deficit and the cost to the 
taxpayer. Experience has proven that 
false. Public Law 199 has substantially 
reduced the net income of the Post Office 
Department. It penalizes every parcel 
post user. I regard it as a very real 
threat to the existence of a financially 
sound parcel post system. 

But Public Law 199 has done even 
more damage to the economy of the 
country than it has to the Post Office. In 
hundreds of communities throughout 
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the country citizens no longer have the 
parcel post delivery which they had en- 
joyed for over a generation, nor have 
they an adequate private substitute. In 
thousands of businesses the system of 
distribution of merchandise has been 
completely disrupted. For small busi- 
ness, especially, Public Law 199 has been 
a costly burden. 

In barring some packages from the 
mails and thus forcing them to go by 
other means, we have not created any 
new jobs. We have taken jobs from one 
group and given them to another. Pub- 
lic Law 199 wears the free enterprise 
mask. But in fact it does daily damage 
to thousands and thousands of free en- 
terprises in our country. They are oper- 
ated by hard-working shirtsleeves Amer- 
icans. If they cannot make good, they 
close up shop. But the Railway Express 
Agency, the free enterprise Public Law 
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199 was passed to protect, passes along 
losses to be made up out of the unlimited 
bankrolls of the railroads. 

Back in the days when railroading was 
young and when miles of new tracks lit- 
erally pushed back our frontiers, the rail- 
roads took on some nonrailroad activ- 
ities to help make sure those new tracks 
got enough use. They built hotels, 
created resorts and, among other things, 
they started what is now known as the 
Railway Express Agency. 

Nowadays the railroads have found 
that they do better without these extra 
businesses. And that includes the Rail- 
way Express Agency. In terms of dol- 
lars and cents the Express Agency costs 
the railroads far more than it brings in, 
If the railroads really took a manage- 
ment attitude toward the Express 
Agency, instead of treating it like an 
orphan child, I think they would find 
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that its financial health depends upon 
it sticking to the freight business, rather 
than trying to grab the small package, 
small revenue items which can best be 
handled as parcel post. 

A number of Members of this Con- 
gress are beginning to realize that they 
made a mistake when they voted for 
Public Law 199. I think it is time the 
Railway Express Agency and the rail- 
roads took another look at that law. In 
the long run any law which is harmful 
to the country as a whole is not going 
to help either the railroads or the Rail- 
way Express Agency. 

Our country has grown rich because 
we worked hard to do things better and 
to do them at less cost. Public Law 199 


is forcing many businesses to adjust to 
poorer service at doubled and tripled 
cost. It is nothing less than economic 
sabotage. It should be repealed. 


res 


